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^  PREFACE. 


The  march  of  mechanical  improvement,  in  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  American  Mechanical  Dictionary,  renders  it 
necessary  to  issue  another  volume,  to  keep  the  work  abreast  of  the  time. 

The  two  great  Exhibitions,  at  Philadelphia  and  Paris,  —  with  each  of  which 
the  author  was  officially  connected  as  Delegate  or  Commissioner,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  respective  juries,  —  have  brought  forward  a  world  of  new  matter ; 
and  the  records  of  our  own  Patent  Office,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  our  tech- 
nical journals,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  at  no  period  has  invention  been 
more  fertile,  more  brilliant,  or  more  important. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  filling  a  book,  but  in  selecting  the  more  important 
subjects  to  fill  given  bounds  ;  and  the  lavish  abundance  of  the  material  has  been 
such  that  it  has  necessitated  the  introduction  of  a  new  feature  into  the  work 

—  that  of  copious  references  to  the  technical  journals  of  the  period  1876-1880, 
inclusive,  —  for  fuller  statement  of  the  subject  matters  involved. 

The  author  cherishes  most  confidently  the  belief,  that  this  feature  will  meet 
the  approbation  of  readers  and  inquirers,  and  hopes  that  it  may  prove  to  the 
student  in  machineiy,  what  William  of  Malmesbury  said  of  a  cognate  subject, 

—  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  [Indian]  numerals  into  Europe  by  Gerbert 
of  Auvergne,  —  "A  great  blessing  to  the  sweating  calculators.'' 

EDWARD  H.  KNIGHT, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  i,  1S81. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Dr.  Knight,  whose  name  is  so  honorably  connected  with  the  American 
Mechanical  Dictionary,  did  not  live  to  see  the  final  publication  of  this  vol- 
ume. He  was  engaged  upon  the  final  section  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died 
January  22, 1883.  It  was  found,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  left  the  remainder 
of  the  work  in  such  a  forward  state  of  preparation  that  the  task  of  editing  was 
confined  chiefly  to  such  arrangement  of  his  material  as  would  bring  it  into  the 
order  which  Dr.  Knight  was  following.  While,  therefore,  the  Publishers  share 
with  the  patrons  of  the  work  the  regret  that  its  accomplished  editor  could  not 
give  the  final  touches  to  his  Dictionary,  they  take  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
the  work  was  wholly  his. 

HODGHTOi^,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY. 

BosTOV,  November  1,  1S8S, 
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A. 


"  Sdentifie  American  Sup.^^^  1875. 
**ScitntiJic  American  Sup.,^ 


A-ba'ting.  Properly,  bating.  A  steeping  pro- 
cess in  tanning.     See  Bating. 

A-bat-toiP.  A  citj  slaughter-house,  where  are 
aasembled  all  the  conveniences  for  butchering  the 
animals  and  putting  the  offal  into  merchantable 
form.  The  plans  usually  inyolve  humane,  rapid 
operations  and  relatively  cleanly  and  wholesome 
snrroundingsl  See  notices  of  the  abattoirs  of 
Philadelphia  .  . 
Brighton.    Lawson 

Ab'BcesB  Knife.  A  pocket  instrument  with  a 
curved  blade,  the  edge  on  the  concave,  and  contained 
in  a  tortoise-shell  or  ivory  handle. 

The  abscess  lancet  is  a  pointed  thumb  lancet  in 
tortoise-shell  scales. 

Ab-BorHsent  Stra'ta  "Wa'ter-pow'er.  An 
invention  of  M.  G.  Hanrian,  of  Meaux,  France,  for 
utilizing  the  descent  of  water  in  a  tube  leading  from 
a  water-bearing  to  an  absorbent  stratum  at  a  source 
of  power.  The  water  passing  downward  in  a  ver- 
tical well-tube  acts  upon  the  buckets  of  an  endless 
chain,  which  passes  over  a  wheel  above  and  rotates 
it. 

The  invention  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
"Bulletin  du  Soci^e  cT Encouraaement  pour  V Indus' 
trie  Nationale"  and  is  reproduced  in  "Scientific 
American,"  •  xxxiv.  159. 

Ab-8orb'lng  "WelL  A  well  or  deep  pit  sunk 
into  an  absorbent  stratum,  and  used  to  carry  off 
drainage. 

These  wells  are  used  in  certain  localities  in  the 
United  States  where  a  retentive  stratum  of  clay 
rests  upon  gravel  or  sand,  as  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  the  drainage  of  the  town  is  mostly  obtained 
in  this  way,  by  well  or  cesspools  dug  into  the  sub- 
stratum. 

Ab-8orp'ti«oin'e-ter.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Bnnsen  for  measuring  the  absorptive  power  of 
gases. 

A-bQt'ment.  {Add,)  7.  {Carpentry.)  The 
shoulder  on  a  joiner's  plane  between  which  and  the 
plane-bit  the  wedire  is  driven. 

A-but'ment  Crane.  A  crane  mounted  upon 
an  abutment  or  pier,  of  a  viaduct,  for  instance^  and 
ascending  with  the  elevation  of  the  structure. 

Figure  I  represents  a  small  crane  of  this  nature, 
used  at  the  Viatluc  de  Tludre.  It  was  fixed  on  the 
pile-s  and  then  upon  the  masonry,  being  readily 
raised  step  by  step  as  the  structure  advanced.  In 
the  instani-e  cited  two  horses  were  attached  to  the 
rope  by  which  the  material  was  drawn  up. 

Ac-cel'er-a'tor,  {Ordnance.)  A  cannon  with 
additional  charge  chambers,  exploited  consecutively 
in  the  rear  of  the  shot,  in  order  to  give  the  ball  the 
additional  fon-e  due  to  the  consumption  of  a  large 
charge  without  the  strain  incident  to  exploding  too 


large  a  quantity  in  a  single  mass.  Lyman's  United 
States  patent,  No.  16,568. 

An  experimental  gun  on  this  principle  was  tested 
in  New  York  and  eliiewhere  and  is  shown  and  de. 
scribed  in  Holley*8  **  Ordnance  and  Armor/*  *p.  885. 

Ac-cu'mu-la'tor.  1.  A  device  for  storing 
power ;  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
invention,  in  which  the  water  from  a  pump  is 
caused  to  raise  a  series  of  weights  which  press  upon 
the  column,  and  form  a  reserve  of  power  for  the 
working  of  an  elevator,  a  punching  machine,  shears, 
or  a  riveter,  as  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

The  central  stem  of  the  accumulator  is  fixed, 
and  serves  as  a  guide  for  a  cylinder  which  slips 
upon  it  and  carries  the  weights,  which  in  the  present 
case  are  annular  iron  blocks  surrounding  the  cylin- 
der. The  water  forced  by  the  pump  arrives  from 
beneath  and  fills  the  annular  space  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  central  guiding  titem,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  iron  blocks  and  the  cylinder  is  car- 
ried upon  the  column  of  water.  The  water  is  fur- 
nished by  two  pumps  of  1 .5^'  diameter  and  3.5^' 
stroke,  driven  by  band  and  pulley,  the  latter  mak- 
ing 100  to  120  revolutions  per  minute.  When  the 
weighted  cylinder  arrives  at  the  end  of  its  course 

Fig.  1. 


Abutment  Crane. 

it  actuates  a  rod  which  closes  the  induction  cocks 
of  the  pump,  and  cuts  off  the  supply  of  water. 

The  water  from  the  accumulator  enters  the  work- 
ing cylinder  of  the  riveting  machine  by  one  open- 
ing and  leaves  by  another,  each  being  provided 
with  valves.  A  hand  lever  admits  the  water  to 
make  the  effective  stroke,  the  water  exit  being 
closed  either  by  the  pressure  of  water  or  by  a 


ACCUMULATOR. 


ACCUMULATOR. 


sprins:.  The  induction  valve  remains  open  until 
tne  rivet  is  finished,  or  for  any  length  of  stroke  re- 
quired, as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  it  is  desired 
to  ari-est  the  motion  the  induction  valve  is  closed. 

To  make  the  reverse  motion,  the  water-exit  valve 
is  opened  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  lever  in  the  con- 
trary direction  from  that  to  admit  the  water ;  the 
water  runs  out  of  the  cylinder,  «nd  the  piston  is 
driven  backward  by  the  action  of  a  small  cylinder 
placed  in  the  piston  and  which  is  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  accumulator  by  a  special  pipe  and 
valve. 

The  machine  is  designed  to  place  900  to  1,000 
rivets  of  30  millimeters,  in  sheet  iron  of  20  milli- 
meters, in  10  hours  :  and  in  smaller  works  to  place 
6  to  7  rivets  per  minute. 

Machines  in  which  the  suspended  swage  cylin- 
der is  capable  of  presentation  to  rivet  in  any  direc- 
tion are  noticed  under  Riveting  Machine,  and 
one  is  shown  in  Fig.  4351,  page  1949,  **Mech.  Diet." 

The  weight-case  accumulator  is  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
page  9,  vol.  i. 

A  hydraulic  riveting  machine,  with  two  movable 
jaws,  but  without  accumulator,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
4354,  page  1949,  **Mech.  Diet." 

Kig.2. 


Sir  William  Anrxtrong's  Aerumulator  cis  applied  to  a 
Hiveting  Machine. 

In  Kinney's  hydro-pneumatic  accumulator,  com- 
pressed air  IS  made  the  reservoir  of  power.  Like 
other  familiar  applications  of  the  accumulator  it 
is  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  hy- 
draulic press,  but  the  pumps  force  water  into  and 
compress  air  in  vertical  cylinders.  The  pumps 
work  continuously  until  a  stated  pressure  is  at- 
tained, when,  by  automatic  mechanism,  valves  are 
opened  which  prevent  any  further  delivery ;  the 
pumps  merely  working  the  water  to  and  fro  till  a 


remission  of  pressure  by  the  use  of  some  of 
stored  force  puts  them  in  service  a^raiu. 

A  number  of  these  vertical  cylinders  are  < 
nected  in  series  by  pipes  above  [1)  11)  and  l)clov 
as  to  have  communication,  by  which  the  pre^sur 
them  is  equalized,  and  for  use  in  charging  tl 
with  air  at  the  desired  normal  tension.  See  v 
of  a  battery  of  accumulators,  page  121,  vol.  xxx> 
'*  Sc.  Ameiican.*' 

The  cut  shows  a  section  of  one  of  the  accum 
tors,  and  a  sectional  view  of  the  apparatus  for  i 
dering  the  pump  ineffective  when  the  maxim 
stated  pressure  is  attained. 

Proceeding  from  the  gage  pipe  is  a  tube  A",  < 
nectiug  with  a  small  chamber,  in  which  is  a  plot 
with  a  weighted  lever  whose  arm  L,  when  the  h 

Pig.  8. 


Kinney^*  Hydro- Pneunmtic  AeeumukUor. 

is  lifted,  withdraws  the  valve  in  3#,  and  opens  ( 
munication  between  the  pump  cylinder  N  and 
pipe  0,  leading  to  the  tank  from  which  waU 
supplied. 

Hydraulic  accumulators  are  made  in  variety 
der  various  applications  by  Tweddell  of  £ngl; 
such,  for  instance,  as  — 

Weight-case  accumulators. 
Differential  accumulators. 
Basement  accumulators. 

Morane,  of  Paris,  makes  them  specifically  fo: 
stcarine  and  other  chemical  industries. 

Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  riveting 
chines,  etc. 

An  excellent  and  compact  arrangement  is  si 
in  figures  8,  9,  10,  11,  article  "  Presse,"  Prof.  ( 
Laboulaye's  "  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manvfactu 
edition  of  1877. 

The  portable  hydraulic  accumulator  used  ir 
works  at  the  St.  uothard  tunnel  consisted  of  a 
tical  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  traveled,  and  \^ 
had  to  be  loaded  to  a  weight  equivalent  to  450 
per  square  inch.  When  the  lift  was  not  in  o| 
tion,  the  piston  was  i'ai.<(ed  to  an  extent  proportic 
to  the  quantity  of  water  introduced,  which  i 
turned  to  the  hft  when  the  ingress  cwk  of  the  1 
wa.s  opened.  The  diameter  of  the  piston  was  1 1 
diameter,  and  the  stroke  was  66.93".  The  vol 
of  water  contained  wiis  26.2  gallons,  and  the 
sure  on  the  piston  21.18  tons;  the  pisron  and  c 
head  weighed  1.18  tons.  A  load  of  20  tons  of 
ingots  was  suspended  to  the  cross-head  at  the  t< 
the  piston.    These  could  be  removed  at  will  t< 
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riliute  the  moving  of  the  apparatus  from  place  to 
place  on  the  works. 

Yiews  of  the  accumulator  and  the  hydraulic 
pumps  are  reproduced  in  the  **  Scientific  American 
Stmtlem^^,"  *  pages  104,  105. 

2.  (ElectncHif.)  a.  In  dynamo-electric  machines, 
one  in  which  the  residual  magnetism  of  the  field 
ma^ets  generates  in  the  armature  coil  a  feeble 
initial  current  which  increases  the  magnetism  of 
the  field  of  force  nia<;iiet8,  thus  producing  a  stronger 
current,  and  so  on  reciprocally  to  the  maximum. 

The  first  pntent  in  which  IhU  feature  is  present 
is  S.  Ujorth's  English  patent  No.  2,198,  October  14, 
1854.  The  Dane  is  evidently  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  invention  of  this  most  important  feature  in 
dynamo-electric  machines. 

"This  princijile,  of  which  we  discover  the  appli- 
cation in  almost  all  dynamo-electric  machines,  is 
that  of  the  gradual  successive  increase  of  power  in 
an  electro-ipaprnetic  system  under  the  influence  of 
the  currents  of  induction  which  it  develops.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  that  a  trace  of  magnetism 
remains  in  the  armature  to  produce  the  ameryage 
and  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  armature 
until  the  maximum  is  reached,  dependent  upon  the 
fltrength,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  the  sat- 
nration  of  the  armatures."  —  "La  Lumih-e  EUc- 
trique." 

I'lie  presentation  of  the  memoirs  of  Wheatstone 
and  Siemens  on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Society 
Meeting,  February  4.  1867,  was  more  than  12  years 
sobM.'quent  to  the  patent  of  S.  Hjorth.  of  Copen- 
hagen.   See  Dtnamo-electric  Machine. 

6.  Sec  Secondary  Battebt.    Faure. 

3.  A  resilient  section,  in  a  chain  or  rope,  usu- 
ally a  drum  of  caoutchouc,  used  in  British  dredge- 
lines;  whereby  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  is 
given  to  the  towing  rope,  preventing  the  parting  of 
the  rope,  and  giving  the  man  on  watch  a  chance  to 
cast-on,  to  prevent  ]o&iug  the  dredge,  which  has  be- 
come fouled  or  full. 

Beardslee's  method  is  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  slack  rope  held  in  reserve  b^  a  check  rope,  which 
breaks  when  a  given  strain  is  brought  upon  the 
main  rope.     See  Chkck-ropb. 

See  the  following  references :  — 

HrosAUuc.    Merdaxk.    Pmri8.    *' irojiii^e,''   rvU..  Januarv 

1.3,  p.  9.  ' 

Grimshaw     ( Pattnt  April  16,  1878.)     "  Inm 

JUge,"  •  xxl.,  Jane  20,  p.  7. 
TictdtUU.    "  Railroad  Gazette,''    •  vlii.  663. 

"  JUdnu/acturer  and  Bititder^  •  xil. 

106. 
"  EHfineerin^,''  •  xxvl.  271. 
But  ^  ManhaU.    "  Scientifit  Amerioan  SimaU' 
ment:'  •  8669. 
"  En^tsh  JIfeeAanic,"*  xxvU. 

Kimuf.      •♦  Scientific    Ameriean,''^      •  zxvUL 

li7. 
Kingston-npon-IIull,  Eng.     **Van   Notttraiurs 

Mag.y'  xviii.  211. 
ftwmc.      BngliSh  Patent.  No.  2198,  October  14, 1864. 

Aoh'ro-matic  Con-den'ser.  (Optics,)  An 
attachment  to  the  microscope, 
used  when  the  light  from  the 
concave  mirror  proves  iusuth- 
cieut  for  any  object  requiring: 
an  intense  transmitted  light. 
The  condenser  slides,  by  its 
tube,  into  the  fitting  under  the 
stage  of  the  instrument,  in 
which  it  has  to  be  moved  up 
or  down  until  the  focus  of  its 
I  lenses  falls  upon  the  object, 
the  light  having  been  previ. 
ou'sly  reflected  in  the  proper 
Condenur.  direction  by  the  mirror. 


The  upper  figure  shows  a  simple  form  ;  the  lower 
is  Webster's  form  of  Crouch's  achromatic  conden- 
ser, provided  with  a  revolving  diaphragm  having 
various  forms  of  apertures. 

Acli'ro-matlo  Righf-an'gle  Priam.  An 
achromatic  form  of  the  right-angle  prism,  which  is 
an   attachment  to  the    microscope    designed    for 


throwing  rays  of  light  at  right- angles,  giving  more 
perfect  reflection.     See  Right-akole  Frism. 

Ac'id  Pump.  A  pump  constructed  for  draw- 
ing off  corrosive  liquids,  emptving  carboys,  etc. 

It  is  a  portable  pump,  made  of  glass,  and  con- 
vertible into  a  siphon  by  the  addition  of  an  exten- 
,  sion  tube  of  caoutchouc  to  the  nozzle.    A  large 
.  India-rubber  air-bulb  produces  the  vacuum  and  ex- 
,  pulsion,  but  does  not  receive  any  of  the  liquid.   The 
valves  are  glass  ])oppets,  riveted,  while  hot,  into 
their  seats.    The  jomts  in  the  pump  are  of  accu- 
rately ground  glass.    The  nozzle  is  also  so  jointed 
as  to  be  flexible. 

I      See  Nichais*  pump.    **  Seientijic  American^"  •  zliii.  232. 

Also  the  air-forcing  pump  of  Wyllie,  of  Heb- 
I  bum-on-Tyne,  England,  used  for  pumping  acid  to 
;  cisterns  at  a  height  of  8<y.  The  air-pressure  regis- 
1  tcrs  from  70  to  100  lbs. 

"Engineering,''''  1876. 

** Scientific  American  Supplement,^'  •  624. 

A'cier-aga  A  mode  of  coating  a  metallic  plate 
with  a  surface  of  iron  or  steel;  used  to  enable 

'  stereotype  and  copper  plates  to  print  a  larger  num- 

,  her  of  impressions.    Invented  b^  Gamier  of  Paria 
See  Photographic  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  31  et  teq.y  Sep- 
tember 15,  1859. 
A'com-head'ed  Bolt     A  carriage-bolt  with 

I  an  ornamental  head  finished  in  silver,  oroide,  or 

I  gold,  and  in  shape  resembling  an  acorn. 

A-cou'me-ter.   (Surgical,)    An  instrument  for 

'  measuring  the  degree  of  hearing.   AcouOmeter,  Aco- 

j  imeter,  Acousimeter, 

I  The  instrument  affords  a  source  of  sound  of 
constant  intensity  and  pitch,  and  is  a  substitute 
for  the  whisper  and  the  watch,  each  of  which  has 
its  difficulties.  The  voice  is  a  complicated  sound, 
the  intensity  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  regulate,  and 
consonant  sounds  vary  greatly  in  their  audibility  at 
given  intensity.  The  watch  has  two  tones  with 
slight  intensity,  both  audible  when  close,  and  but 
one  at  a  greater  distance. 

The  first  acoumeter  was  made  by  SchafhautI, 
who  made  use  of  a  ball  falling  from  a  certain 
height  as  a  source  of  sound.  Wolke  invented  a 
pendulum  acoumeter.  lie  employed  au  upright 
sounding-board  of  fir,  against  which  an  oaken  mal- 
let was  allowed  to  full  through  a  given  space.  Itard 
had  a  freely  suspended  cupper  ring  which  was 
struck  by  a  pendulous  metallic  ball.  The  elevation 
of  the  pendulum  was  measured  on  a  graduated 
quadrant,  and  the  intensity  of  the  tone  thereby  de- 
termined. 

Politzer's  acoumeter  gives  a  sound  of  unvarying 
character,  and  the  estimate  of  the  degree  of  hear- 
ing of  the  patient  is  obtained  by  making  the  clicks 
of  the  instrument  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
ear.  It  consists  of  a  steel  cylinder  4  millimeters  in 
diameter  and  28  millimeters  long,  set  in  vibration 
by  the  blow  of  a  small  steel  hammer,  and  applied 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  external  ear.  The  cynnder 
is  fastened  to  a  small  column  of  vulcanite,  the  ham- 
mer being  freely  suspended  from  a  slot  in  this  col- 
umn by  means  of  a  pin.  The  tail  end  of  the  ham- 
mer shaft,  projecting  behind  and  l)eyond  the  column 
can  be  depressed  to  a  certain  point,  and,  when  lib- 
erated, allows  the  hammer  to  strike  the  cylinder 
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from  a  certain  beieht,  thereby  insariiig  a  certain  in- 
tensity of  tone.  Half  rings  being  fastened  at  either 
end  of  the  yalcanite  column,  the  instrument  may 
be  held  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  mid- 
dle finger  being  free  to  set  the  hammer  in  motion. 
Fig.  5. 


Potitztr'a  Aeoumeter. 

A  small  disk  is  fastened  to  the  column  by  means 
of  a  pin,  and  is  used  for  testing  perception  for  tone 
conduction  from  the  mastoid.  The  illustration 
shows  this  application  of  the  instrument. 

The  determination  of  the  hearing  distance  is  usu- 
ally conducted  by  approaching  the  instrument  to 
the  ear  until  the  patient  announces  that  he  begins 
to  hear  its  tone,  and  it  is  well  to  require  him  to 
count  the  number  of  blows. 

**Arehives  of  Ophthalmology  and  Olologft"  Ti.,  008  et  seq. 

A'cou-sim'e-ter.  A  synonym  for  aeoumeter. 
Itard.    See  Acoumbteb. 

A-cous'tic  Tel'e-grapli.  One  which  trans- 
mits sonorous  vibrations.  The  articulating  tele- 
graph known  as  a  telephone,  is  at  present  the  acme 
of  tne  art.  The  United  States  patent  of  Lancelot 
H.  Everitt,  of  New  Orleans,  dated  March  24,  1868, 
and  No.  75,886,  is  a  curious  item  in  the  history  of 
the  art.  See,  also,  his  patent  No.  40,616,  dated 
November  17,  1863.  The  summation  states  that 
"  sounds  produced  at  one  end  of  the  telegraph  are 
transmitted  to  the  other  end  along  a  wire." 

The  first  claim  (of  four)  may  be  inserted  (Patent 
of  1868):  — 

"  Claim .  —  1.  An  acoastie  battery  for  telegraphing,  a  ma- 
chine which  ereates  and  moduUteii  sounds,  that,  when  ai> 
ranged  and  sounded  under  symbolic  formuUe,  they  are  made 
to  represent  and  express  all  the  letters  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet and  all  Arabic  notations,  and  when  thus  eToked  into  ex- 
istence the  machine  reflects  these  sounds  and  transmits  them 
through  naked  wire,  buried  in  the  land  or  water,  to  their 
destination,  where  they  impart  their  various  interpretations 
with  such  distinctness  and  order  to  the  auditor  who  receives 
them  as  to  become  the  most  important  and  efficient  commis- 
sioners of  intelligence.'* 

Ac'ti-nom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  measu- 
ring the  power  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Herschel's  actinoroeter  (described  on  page  11, 
**Mech.  Z>irf."),  consisted  in  a  small  open  recep- 
tacle, attached  to  a  fixed  standard. 

Pouillet's  pyrheliometer  (described  and  illustra- 
ted on  p.  1837,  "  Mech.  Did.*')  was  of  polished  sil- 
ver. Tne  vessel  exposed  to  the  solar  rays  contained 
100  grams  of  water,  was  100  millimeters  in  diame- 
ter, and  15  millimeters  in  thickness.  It  was  covered 
on  the  exterior  with  lampblack.  This  instrument 
could  not,  however,  be  used  in  winter  when  the 
temperature  fell  below  32°  Fah. 

To  avoid  the  various  defects  of  the  instrument 
and  to  obtain  exact  measurement  of  the  intensity 
of  solar  heat,  Capt.  John  Ericsson  invented  the 
actinometer,  or  solar  calorimeter.    The  instrument 


is  fixed  on  a  movable  table  within  a  rotary  oli 
vatory.  It  consists  of  a  copper  receptacle,  fi 
with  water,  and  covered  with  lampblack  on 
exterior  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  thermom 
placed  in  the  liquid  indicates  variations  of  tern 
ature,  and  an  agitator,  moved  by  a  belt  pa.s 
over  a  little  pulley,  keeps  the  water  in  motion 
insures  its  equable  temperature.  The  water-vt 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  chamber,  the  fia 
mouth  of  which  receives  a  plano-convex 
whereby  the  rays  are  concentrated  upon  the  c 
rimeter.  In  this  chamber  as  nearly  a  perfect 
uum  as  is  possible  is  maintained,  and  a  w 
jacket  is  provided  so  that  the  interior  tempera 
maA'  be  constant. 

See  "Scientific  American  Supplement ^  *  p.  1 
where  is  also  shown  a  modified  lorm  of  instrun 
also  by  Ericsson,  for  obtaining  the  measure  of 
intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  at  a  given  momi 

An  apparatus  to  measure  and  record  the  \i 
tions  of  daylight  throughout  the  day,  has  been 
vented  by  Herr  Kreusler,  of  Bonn. 

The  apparatus  has  a  special  bearing  upon  p 
physiology,  and  consists  of  a  drum,  fixed  will 
axis  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  adjust 
BO  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's  rays, 
drum  has  its  border  divided  into  24  hours,- 
noon  and  12  midnight  being  in  the  meridian  pi 
A  strip  of  paper,  sensitized  with  solution  of  bic 
mate  of  potassium,  and  having  divisions  which 
respond  to  those  on  the  drum,  is  placed  round 
A  second  drum  closely  surrounds  the  first,  ar 
turned  by  clock-work  (from  which  it  can  be 
tached)  once  in  24  hours,  in  the  direction  of 
sun's  apparent  course.  The  second  drum  h 
slit  for  admitting  light  to  the  paper ;  its  widi 
such  that  any  point  on  the  paper  is  exposed  2C 
onds  as  the  slit  passes  over.  The  whole  appai 
is  placed  in  the  open  air  under  a  ^lass  bell 
The  paper  strip  is  placed  in  its  right  positic 
night  or  under  artificial  shade  (to  avoid  colorat 
and  the  outer  drum  slid  over  and  so  attache 
the  rotating  axis  that  the  "  insolation  slit "  i 
posite  the  hour  then  present.  The  slit  then  b( 
to  move  round  the  inner  drum  corresponding 
the  8un*s  course.  The  impressed  slip,  whei 
moved  in  the  evening,  may  be  fixed  by  dippiii 
water  and  drying  between  blotting  paper,  and  s 
a  mostly  continuous  succession  of  bands  of  va 
shades  of  brown.  For  comparison,  Herr  Kre 
made  a  scale  of  10  degrees  of  darkening,  cxp< 
strips  of  the  paper  a  given  time  under  differeii 
gles  of  incidence  of  light.  Bands  of  the  ex 
mental  strip  that  appear  homogeneous  are 
measured  with  reference  to  breadth  and  intei 
and  the  sum  of  the  products  of  those  quautit 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  action  of  light  rays 
ing  on  the  instrument  in  a  given  time. 

Ac'tion.  (Fire-arms.)  Used  generally,  ii 
erence  to  the  position  or  some  characteristic  o 
firing  mechanism  ;  as  side  action,  snap  action^  i 

Specifically  —  the  iron  body  which  lies  bet 
the  barrels  and  the  stock. 

Bach  action  when  the  locks  are  bedded  int< 
stock  alone. 

Bar  action  when  the  locks  are  bedded  parth 
the  stock  and  partly  into  the  action.  Also  c 
fore  action. 

Ac'tu-al  Cau'te-ry.  The  application  t 
tual  heat,  as  of  the  searing  iron  or  galvanic 
for  searing  or  excisiion,  as  distinct  from  mox 
caustics.  The  latter  are  included  under  the  I 
potential  or  virtual  cautery.     See  Cautery. 

Ac'u-preBB'ure  Pin.  A  needle  for  arrc 
surgical  hemorrhage  by  insertion  and  torsion. 


ACUS. 


ADJUSTABLE  VISE. 


Fig.  1146,  p.  38,  Part  I.,  •  Tiemann's  "  Armamen- 
tarium  Chirurgicum.^* 

A'cos.  A  needle.  The  term  is  especially  used 
in  reference  to  surgical  needles.  A  number  are 
mentioned  on  p.  1 2,  '*  Mech.  Did."  To  these  may 
be  added  the 

Aeut  eapitata—tk  pin  ; 

Aau  invaginata ; 

Ana  panuetUica^  or  aeus  pareunUetiea  ; 

synonyms  for  the  a.  triquetra. 

See  hIso  Acupuncturator  ;  Dermopathio  In- 
STRi  MENT8  ;  Htfodermic  Strinoe,  ctc, "  J/ecA. 

Diet: 

A-dapt'er.  1.  (Optics),  a.  An  attachment  to 
the  microscope  for  centering  or  throwing  out  of 
center  the  illuminating  apparatus ;  it  is  moved  by 
rack  and  pinion.  In  the  form  shown  it  is  specially 
contrived  for  Beck's  "  lutematioiial "  microscopei 


fig.6. 


Adapter. 

b.  In  the  case  of  object  glasses  made  by  different 
makers,  and  having  different  screws,  a  means  for 
ennhling  such  to  be  fitted  to  a  body  not  specially 
adapted  to  receive  them. 

c.  An  arrangement  on  a  stand  to  facilitate  the 
DSC  of  the  object-glass  as  a  condenser. 

2.  In  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  tube  of 
varying  sized  ends  for  uniting  apparatus  of  differ- 
ent sizes.     Made  of  glass  or  rubber. 

Add'ing  Pen'cil.  A  small  pencil  shaped  add- 
ing device  or  arithmometer,  usually  having  a  metal- 
lic case  and  longitudinal  slot  with  graduations  and 
a  traveling  pointer,  and  a  numbered  disk. 

anith^PoUs,  •  "  Se.  Americtm  A(p.,"  page  M2. 
•'*  Seientifie  Anieriean:^  xxxv.  86. 

October  21, 1876. 
Lopier,  Qex.t*(* Deutsche  Gewerbe  Zeitung,''  reproduced  in 

"  Se.  Am.  Suppument,''  •  pp.  2701-2. 
Pucat's  Adding  Machine,  "  Se.  Atn.  Suppiemeni,''  p.  742. 

Ad'it.  {Mining.)  A  level.  A  horizontal  drift 
or  passage  from  the  surface  into  a  mine. 

The  Joseph  II.  mining  adit,  at  Schemnitz,  Hun- 
gary, begun  in  1782,  was  finished  October,  1878. 
Its  length  is  16,538  meters,  a  little  over  10|  miles; 
that  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  being  14,920,  and 
the  Mont  Ceuis  tunnel  12,233  meters. 

The  object  of  the  adit  is  the  drainage  of  the  im- 
portant gold  and  silver  mines  at  Schemnitz.  It 
furnishes  a  geological  section  more  than  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  gives  not  only  valuable  information 
as  to  the  downward  prolongation  of  the  lodes  known 
in  the  upper  levels,  but  some  new  ones  have  been 
traversed,  and  the  entire  series  of  rocks,  with  their 
mutual  limits  as  well  as  modifications  and  occasional  ' 
transitions,  are  disclosed  without  interruption.  | 

Tin*  entire  cost  of  the  tunnel  was  4,599,000  florins,  i 
—  alMnit  $2,300,000.    Its  height  is  3  meters  ;  width, 
1.6  meter.     By  the  methods  of  working  employed 
duriu;z  the  last  three  years  it  would  have  taken  hut 
27  years  to  do  the  entire  work. 

"There  are  19  shaftn  at  Pribram,  which  are  connected  at 


various  levels .  The  deepest  is  at  Adalbert,  which  has  reached 
the  depth  of  1,020.1  meters  and  has  thirty  levels.  It  is  the 
deepest  perpendicular  shaft  in  the  world.  At  the  thousand- 
meter  level  a  station  for  magnetic  observations  is  establi^ibed. 
The  underground  worldngs  also  communicate  with  one  an- 
other through  the  great  drainage  tunnel  "Joseph  II..** 
which  is  21,906  meters  long.  All  the  water  of  the  mines  la 
raised  to  the  level  of  this  tunnel,  which  is  445  meters  above 
riearlevel.  The  total  length  of  the  galleries  is  245,089  me- 
ters.*' —  iVo/].  Jam* a  D.  Hagve^  "  Report  on  Mining  Inriu*- 
tries,-^  "  Ptiris  Exposition  Reports^-^  It.  297. 

The  length  in  excess  of  the  former  statement  is 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  some  branch  adits. 

The  Rothschonberger  water-adit  at  the  Freiberg 
mines  was  completed  in  1877.  It  conducts  the 
water  of  the  mines  to  the  Elbe.  The  tunnel  is  ven- 
tilated by  eight  air-shafts,  and  lies  about  400  feet 
below  the  deepest  previous  Frciberger  water-adit. 
It  has  a  uniform  height  of  9.84  feet,  with  a  some- 
what smaller  breadth.  The  present  length  of  the 
adit  with  its  ramifications  is  43,000  meters  (all  of 
which  length  is  now  in  use),  and  will  be  when  com- 
pleted over  51,000  meters,  or  31^  miles.  The 
cost  of  the  tunnel  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  marks 
or  $4,000,000,  and  will  be  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  all 
the  mines  which  it  directly  benefits.  The  gradient 
of  the  floor  is  only  0.03m.  in  100  meters. 

Ad-juBf  a-ble-Beam'  Plow.  One  which  Has 
a  beam  adjustable  on  a  pivot  upon  the  standard  so 
as  to  throw  the  nose  of  the  beam  in  or  out  of  land, 
to  adapt  the  implement  to  two  or  to  three  horses. 

In  one  instance  the  beam  has  a  pivotal  connec- 
tion above  the  standard,  its  rear  end  being  adinst- 
ably  attached  to  a  heavy  rod  that  connects  the  han- 
dles. The  beam  has  what  mav  fairly  be  called  a 
center  connection,  the  pivotal  pomt  being  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  worky  or  center  of  resistance. 

Ad-juBt'a-ble-bed'  Press.  A  stamping,  cut- 
ting or  drawing  press,  for  sheet-metal  work,  which 
can  be  set  with  level  or  inclined  bed,  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  special  work  ;  notably,  the  making 
sheet-metal  pans,  box  covers  and  bottoms,  and 
similar  ware. 

Ad-juBt'a-ble  Plane.  A  joiner's  plane,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  angle  of  the  bit  relative  to  the  bed 
is  adjustable  to  suit  the  kind  of  wood  being  worked. 

The  angle  of  the  bit  varies  with  the  work  ;  the 
harder  the  wood  the  steeper  should  be  the  pitch ; 
which  may  vary  from  43°  to  60°;  indeed,  if  the 
spokeshave  be  included,  it  may  be  said  from  25°  to 
60°.  The  usual  angle  of  the  gronnd  plane-iron  is 
a  bevel  of  25°  ;  in  the  spokeshave  the  usual  back  of 
the  bit  becomes  the  })€d. 

The  pitch  of  plnnea  is  considered  under  Pitch, 
6,  Planes,  p.  1793,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

See,  also,  Holtzapffel's  "  Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipulation  "  vol.  ii. 


Fig.  7. 


Adjustable  Plane. 

Ad-just'a-ble  Vise.  One  the  jaws  of  which 
mny  be  inclined,  being  pivoted  on  the  horizontal 
axis,  so  as  to  secure  any  desired  presentation  of  the 
work. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  form  of  vise,  the  jaws  of  which 
maintain  their  parallelism,  and  are  concertedly  ad- 
justable in  a  vertical  circle  to  give  an  inclined  pre- 
sentation, or  to  bring  either  of  the  respective  pairs 
of  jaws  into  position  for  work. 


ADJUSTER. 


AERATKl)    WATER   MACHLXLUY. 


Ad-juB'ter.  {Surgical.)  An  instrument  for 
bringing  into  coaptation  the  parts  in  case  of  rap- 
tured perineum. 

Dr.  Agneip\  Fig.  537,  p.  115,  Part  III.,  Tie- 
mann's  "Armamentarium   Cnirurgicum" 

Ad-jusfing  Cone.  An  oculist's  instrument 
for  measuring  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  the 
eyes. 

Fig.  8. 


AdJHStabU  Vise, 

The  instrument  is  shown  in  Fi^.  9.  Being  held 
in  the  right  hand,  a  distant  object  should  bo  looked 
at  with  the  right  eye  through  the  hole  in  the  right 
hand  cone;  the  other  cone,  fixed  to  an  adjusting 

Fig.  9. 


Adjusting  Cone. 

arm,  should  then  be  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards until  the  left  eye  sees  the  same  object 
through  the  aperture  in  the  left  coue,  and  the  two 
holes  appear  as  one.  The  distance  between  the 
eyes  is  tnen  indicated  on  the  cross  bar,  one  side  of 
which  is  divided  to  inches  and  tenths,  the  other  to 
millimeters. 

Adze.  A  wood-cutting  tool  uf:ed  with  a  sweep- 
ing blow,  and  with  a  blade  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  handle. 

Some  memoranda  of  historv  and  principles  are 
given  on  pp.  16, 17,  "J/ccA.  />/c/."  Fig.  10  shows 
strictly  modern  varieties  of  American  patterns. 

Adze-plane.  A  rabbeting  and  molding  tool, 
especially  adapted  to  solid  paneling  and  used  by 
coach  and  pattern  makers.  It  has  gage  adjust- 
ments for  depth  and  width  of  cut  and  for  sweep 
in  circular  or  crooked  work. 
Fig.  11. 


Adze-pfanf. 
The  plane-iron   is  adjustable   for  pitch  by  set 
screw  and  lever,  and  the  bed  relatively  thereto  by 
thumb-screw  on  the  side  of  the  handle. 


Fig.  10. 


1.  Flat  head  pattern. 

2.  Square  head  pattern. 
8.  Spur  head  pattern. 

4.  Railroad  pattern. 

5.  Round  eye  pattern. 

6.  Ship  carpenter'^  pattern. 


7.  (>inoe  pjittem. 

8.  CoojKT'ft  imttem. 

9.  Special  jmCtt-rn. 

10.  Stirrup  pnttrrn. 

11.  Special  pattern. 

12.  Special  pattern. 


The  small  slotted  arms  attached  to  the  sid 
the  adjustable  fulcrnm  are  gages  for  depth 
a  slotted  piece  on  the  bottom  regulates  horiz 
distance  irom  a  guiding  edge. 

The  cut  shows  an  adze-plane  and  specinic 
work. 

The  tool  is  perhapji  well  named  as  partaki 
the  characteristics  of  the  adze  and  plane  ;  1 
is  also  nearly  related  to  the  spokeshave,  tl 
handled  in  a  different  manner. 

A'er-a-ted  Bat'ter-y.  (Electricity.)  (1 
which  the  exciting  liquid  is  constantly  agitat' 
air  injected  info  the  bath  in  order  to  depolarii 
negative  element. 

Byrne,  •  **Srifntifie  Amtriran  Svp.,'^  Fig.  36,  pajfe  2r/. 
^''Telenr.  Jour.,''  Ti.  222,  269,  particularly  u 
gal  van  o-ca  u  tery . 

Air  as  a  depolarizer  in  a  single  fluid  cell  \h 
in  Pulvermachei's  batterv,  '*T*'le(].  Jour.,'*  vi.  .' 

A'er-a-ted  "Wa'ter*  Ma-chin'er-y .  V  a 
ly  known  as  '*  Soda-water  apparatus."  or  "  M; 
ery  for  making  carbonated  waters,"  the  latter 
the  preferable  title. 

The  subject  has  been  considered  under  Ih 
mer   title   on  pp.    18-20  and    22.36,  22.37,    '* 
Diet."     Some  improvements  will  l)e  noticed 
Carbonated   Water   Machinery    (which 
and  certain  .♦»pecific  heads. 

Ilavward,  Tyler  &  Co.'s  (British)  aerated 
machinery,  shown  at  the  Paris  Expositioti,  li 
described'  in  "  Encjineeriiuf"  *  xxvi.  287,  28; 
349-352. 

The  principle  of  an  apparatus  intended  for 
ing  sparkling  lif^uids,  such  as  sparkling  wines, 
ginger-ale,  etc.,  IS  readily  seen  in  Fig.  12,  wh 
a  hand-worked  apparatus    capable  of    proc 


Ah:UArKI>-WATEU   MACHINERY. 


AERIAL  TELEGRAPHY. 


Non-continuou.f  Airntins^  Machine. 


Bixtj  dozen  quart  bottles  per  day.  It  is  on  the  non- 
continuous  principle,  the  a(;itator  chamber  on  the 
left  being  charj^d  from  time  to  time  with  the  liquid. 
This  is  charged  by  means  of  the  gas-pump,  whic^h 
receives  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  gaj^-holder,  and 
that  in  turn  from  the  generator  on  the  extreme 
right. 

The  wine  or  other  liquor  to  be  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  ]K>ured  through  the  gun-metal 
cap  on  top,  into  the  cylinder,  which  should  be  filled 
about  three-fourths  full ;  the  gas  is  then  drawn  from 
the  gasometer  by  the  gas  pump,  and  forced  into  the 
cylinder  containing  the  wine ;  when  the  indicator 
siiows  the  requisite  pressure,  the  working  of  the 
pump  is  stopped,  and  the  agitator  in  the  cylinder 
tamed  a  few  times,  which  will  cause  the  wine  or 
other  liquor  to  take  up  the  gas ;  a  further  quantity 
of  gas  is  then  supplied  by  means  of  the  pump,  and 
the  ^as  must  be  renewed  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off 
into  the  bottles. 

The  bottling  apparatus,  shown  beneath  the  cyl- 
inder, ha*  two  cocks  fitti'd  into  the  cone  or  carriage, 
through  which  the  cork  is  driven  ;  one  is  for  sup- 
pljing  the  liquor  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  other  takes  the  surplus  gns  and  foam  or  froth 


Fig.  1.3. 


Britisk  Aerating  Filter. 


it  is  connected  by  a 
pi])e  to  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  and 
by  this  means  none 
of  the  liquor  or  gas 
is  wasted. 

A'er-'a-ting 
Fil'ter.  One  in 
which  a  current  of 
a  i  r  i  8  conducted 
through  the  de- 
scending water. 
That  made  by  the 
Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  of  London, 
is  of  earthenware 
(Fig.  13).  The  up- 
|x?r  chamber  has  a 
movable  pan  with 
a  block  of  mineral 
carlK)n.  The  lower 
has  granulated  car- 


bon. The  water 
chamber  beneath  be. 
ing  closed,  the  de- 
scent of  water  dis- 
places the  air,  which 
ascends  through  the 
granulated  material 
in  contact  with  the 
water. 

A'er-a'tor.    The 
apparatus   for   aerar 
ting   the   water    for 
the  fish-tanks  at  the 
Aquarium    of     the 
Trocadero,  shown  in 
Paris,  is  the   inven- 
tion of  M.  Gauckler, 
who  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  the  original 
plan   of  the   aqua 
rium.     See  Aqua- 
rium. 

The  water  is  that 
of  the  Vanne  aque- 
duct, and  as  it  is  ob- 
tained very  near  the 
source  of  the  river  it 
is  deficient  in  oxy- 


geir,  which  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  fish,  and  is 
supplied  by  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  system  of  tanks  in  the 
aquarium,  and  consists  of  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  Catalan  trumpet  {trompe)  used  to 
operate  the  bellows  in  the  iron  smelting  furnaces 
of  Spain,  Elba,  and  elsewhere.  It  has  a  number  of 
glass  tubes  into  which  water  is  forced  by  hydraulic 
pres.sui"e,  carrying  with  it  bubbles  of'air. 


Fig.  14. 


Apparatus  for  aera- 
ting distilled  water  on 
board  ship,  belongs  un- 
der Distilling  Appa- 
ratus. 

A-e'ri-al  Light  Ap'- 
pa-ra'tuB.  A  balloon, 
kite,  or  parachute  light, 
used,  in  a  military  sense, 
for  di.xcovering  the  posi- 
tion, etc.,  of  an  enemy's 
camp  at  night.  As  used 
in  recent  experiments 
at  Chatham,  Britain,  it 
consists  of  a  kite  covered 
with  loose  canvas,  hav- 
ing a  parachute  provided 
with  an  arrangement  for 
exploding  the  fire-balls  c„„,«^,.  Apparatus  for  Aer. 
which  are  sent  up  the  „ting  the  Wntrr  of  th^  TVo- 
line  holding  the  kite.  cad&ro  Aquarium.  { Vrrtictd 
The  fire-bails  being  Section.) 
thus  discharged,  illuminate  the  surrounding  coun- 
try for  a  considerable  distance. 

A-e'ri-al  Pho'to-graph'ic  Ap'pa-ra'tus. 
An  apparatus  for  taking  negatives  from  elevated 
positions.  The  camera  is  supported  by  a  balloon 
steadied  by  guys,  and  the  slides  operated  by  cords 
from  the  ground.  It  is  especially  designed  lor  map- 
ping out  an  enemy's  position,  reconnoitering,  etc.  — 
"  photographic  News." 

A-e'ri-al  Te-leg'ra-phy.  (Etectrintf/.)  A 
method  of  telegraphing  between  points,  dispensing 
with  wires,  and  using  the  aerial  currents.  The 
current  is  reached  by  flying  kites  to  a  certain  height 
at  each  point,  the  strings  being  copper  wires  con- 
nected to  instrument's  at  the  ^' round  ends  of  the 
wire.    Professor  Loomis  states  that  messages  have 


AEROHYDRIC  BLOWPIPE. 
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AEROPHORE. 


« 


been  thus  sent  by  him  between  points  twelve  miles 
apart,  using  the  atmospheric  currents  only  in  the 
interval  between  the  kites. 

A'e-ro-liy'dric  Blow'pipe.  A  blow-pipe  for 
burning  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  air,  giving  an 
intense  heat,  and  used  for  various  metallurgic 
works,  such,  for  instance,  as  soldering  platinum 
with  gold,  the  brazing  of  copper,  and  the  autogen- 
ons  soldering  of  lead,  without  the  use  of  an  alloy  of 
tin.  The  latter  use  is  especially  called  for  in  the 
production  of  leaden  vessew  to  be  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  sulphuric  acid.  One  form  of  the  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  738,  p.  309,  "  Mech.  Diet/'  The 
compound  blow-pipe  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Hare, 
of  Philadelphia ;  he  used  the  combination  of  ox- 
ygen and  hydrogen.  The  aero-hydric  was  invented 
ly  the  Count  de  Richmont,  of  France.  It  is  elab- 
orately shown  in  Figs.  395--398,  article  **  Chalu- 
VEAU,"  Laboulayys  **  Dictionnaire  des  ArtB  et  Sci- 
ences,'* vol.  i.,  edition  of  1877. 

A'er-o-phone.  1.  An  invention  of  Edison  for 
amplifying  sound. 

Its  object  is  to  increase  the  loudness  of  spoken 
words  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the  ar- 
ticulation. The  working  of  the  instrument  is  as 
follows :  — 

The  maeuified  sound  ^proceeds  from  a  large  dia- 
phragm, wliich  is  vibrated  by  steam  or  compix'ssed 
air.  The  source  of  power  is  controlled  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  second  diaptiragm  vibrating  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sound  to  l^  magnified. 

There  are  three  distinct  parts  to  the  instrument : 

A  source  of  power. 

Au  instrument  to  control  the  power. 

A  diaphragm  vibrating  under  the  influence  of 
the  power. 

The  first  of  these  is  usually  compressed  air,  sup- 
plied under  constant  pressure  from  a  tank. 


Fig.  16. 


Edison^s  ABrophone, 

The  instrument  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  15, 
and  consists  of  a  diaphragm  and  mouth-piece  simi- 
lar to  those  of  ii  te]e))honc.  A  hollow  cylinder  is 
attached  by  a  rod  to  the  center  of  the  dia])hragm. 
The  cylinder  and  its  chamber,  E,  will  therefore  vi- 
brate with  the  diaphragm.  A  downward  move- 
ment lets  the  chamber  communicate  with  the  out- 
let //,  an  upward  movement  with  the  outlet  ^1. 
The  compressed  air  enters  at  A  and  fills  the  cham- 
ber, which  in  its  normal  position  has  no  outlet. 
Every  downward  vibrntion  of  the  diaphrajim  will 
thus  condense  the  air  in  the  pipe  C\  nt  the  same 
time  allowinfT  the  air  in  /i  to  escafM;  via  F.  An  up- 
wanl  movement  condenses  the  air  in  B,  but  opens  /. 

The    dijiphragm  D  is  shown  in  section  in  Fiff. 
16.     Its  center  is  attached  by  a  rod  to  a  piston,  P, 
raoviiip:  in  a  cylinder.     Tlie  pipes   C   and  B  are 
continuations  of  those  desit^^nated  by  the  same  let-  , 
lers  in  the  preceding  figure.  I 

The  pi})e  C  communicates  with  one  chamber  of  j 
the  cylinder,  and  B  with  the  other.  The  piston,  i 
moving  under  the  influence  of  the  compressed  air,  1 


moves  also  the  diaphragm,  its  vibrations  being  in 
number  and  dui-ation  identical  with  those  of  the 
diaphragm  in  the  mouth-piece. 

The  loudness  of  the  sound  emitted  through  the 
directing  tube  F  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  power  which  moves  it.  The  former 

F%.16. 


AHmpkome. 

of  them  is  made  very  large,  and  the  latter  can  be 
increased  to  many  hundred  pounds  pressure.  —  G. 
B:  Preacoit. 

"BHgineer,"  •  xlvt.  426,  Figs.  82,  88. 

2.  An  invention  of  Edison^s,  better  known  as  s 
megaphone.  It  consists  of  a  horn  for  talking,  and 
a  pair  of  horns  communicating  by  cltistie  tubei 
with  the  ear,  for  listening.    See  Megaphone. 

An  apparatus  by  Prof.  Mayer  for  ascertain  in  j; 
the  direction  of  sound  is  known  as  a  topopkone,  and 
may  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.     See  Topo 

PHONE. 

A'er-o-phore.  A  respiratory  apjiarntns  con 
taining  a  reservoir  of  vital  air  or  revivifying  com 


position. 

The  Jierophorc  de- 
vised by  Hcrr  Schultz, 
captain  of  the  fire  brig- 
ade at  AschafiTcnburg, 
Bavaria,  depends  u|)on 
the  regeneration  of  the 
exhaled  air,  the  oxygen 
being  reproduced  as  it 
is  couhumed.  It  con- 
sists of  a  simple  reser- 
voir of  sheet-iron,  into 
which  the  products  of 
respiration  are  re- 
turned. The  respired 
air  is  led  from  the 
moiith  by  a  flexible 
pipe  to  a  cylindrical 
tube  containing  a  layer 
of  wadding  to  intercept 
dust,  and  pieces  of 
pumice-stone  satumted 
with  caustic  pota.«<h  ab- 
sorb the  carbonic  acid. 
This  tube  is  in  direct 
communication  with 
the  reservoir,  as  is  also 
anotlier  tube  on  the 
other  side  contnining 
])nmice-stone  saturated 


Fig.  17. 


SehuUz's  Atrvphorf . 


with  dilute  acetic  aeid  and  sprinkled  with  crv.sta 
of  permanganate  of  potns.«»iuni.  This  latter  is  f< 
replacing  the  oxygen  nlworbed  in  respiration,  juid  f< 
adding  a  certain  amount  of  humidity  to  the  ai 
which  makes  it  fresher  for  breathing.  Fi;;.  1 
shows  a  German  fireman  provided  with  the  ap])ar 
tns.  The  flexible  tubes  for  inhalation  and  cxhal 
tion  arc  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  rcservoi 
The  apparatus  only  weighs  about  10  lbs.,  and  m: 
be  used  for  half  an  hour  to;:ether. 


AfiRO-STEAM  ENGINE. 


AGATE  BURNISHER. 


The  Galibert  and  the  Rouquayrol  ^  Denaynmze 
respirators  are  shown  on  p.  1923,  ♦  "Medi.  DicU*^ 

Bee,  alMi,  ^^  Scientific  American,^*  •  xxxviii.  99. 

A^er-OHiteain  Bn'giiie.  See  theory  of  the  en- 
gine by  Henderson,  quoted  by  Thurston,  "  Vienna 
Expot.  Rep'ts.,"  \l   151-160. 

"Engineer"  contains  a  description  and  illnstra- 
tion  of  Wenham'a  "  heated  air  engine,"  the  details 
being  taken  from  a  paper  read  by  C.  W.  Cooke  be- 
fore the  "  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,"  in 
London.  It  belongs  to  that  class  in  which  the  fire 
is  inclosed,  and  fed  by  air  pnniped  in  beneath  the 
grate  to  maintain  the  combustion,  the  whole,  to- 
gether with  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion, 
being  made  to  act  upon  the  pi.<tton. 

In  addition  to  the  British  and  United  States  pat- 
ents cited  on  pp.  20-23.  *\\fech.  Diet,,"  the  follow- 
ing British  patents  may  be  noted  :  — 

Clark,  1,449  of  1863.  Air  is  driven  into  the  fur- 
nace, is  heated,  rises  with  the  products  of  combus- 
tion, meets  a  fine  spray  of  water,  which  is  instantly 
converted  into  superheated  steam,  and  the  whole 
passes  to  the  cylinder. 

Miller,  932  of  1864.     Steam  and  air  combined. 

Bouiton,  1,291  of  1864.  Steam  and  air  combined; 
mingles  gas  also. 

De  Hosm,  5.398  of  1826.  Volatile  products  of 
combustion  mingled  with  steam. 

Vrooman,  3,083  i)f  1861.  Charges  air  with  mois- 
ture, and  then  heats  it  in  spiral  passages. 

James,  1,445  of  1864.  High-pressure  steam  and 
compressed  air.  The  air  is  compressed  by  the  pis- 
ton m  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  steam 
then  admitted  to  it. 

Steient,  .1864.  Vapor  of  oil  is  added  to  air, 
steam,  and  volatile  products  of  combustion. 

Cruickshanks,  Eng.  Pat.,  No.  8,141,  of  1839.  Ex- 
pands air  (previously  condensed)  by  heat  obtained 
irom  liquid  fuel  injected  upon  red-hot  clay  balls. 

f/aU,  4,935  of  1824,  decomposi'S  steam  bypa-ssing 
it  through  red  hot  fuel,  whence  the  gases,  together 
with  those  resultiug  from  the  fuel,  pass  tu  the 
working  cylinder. 

A'er-o-ther'a-py  Ap'pa-ra'tUB.  An  appara- 
tus in  which  a  patient  is  inclosed  in  a  chamber  of 
compressed  air  as  a  therapeutic. 

It  is  the  opposite  of  the  depurator,  (Ie.scrihe(l  on 
p.  687,  "'Merh.  Diet.,"  iu  which  the  expuLsion  of 
morbid  matter  from  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  skin 
is  expedited  by  withdrawing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  surface. 

The  aerotherapy  apparatus  is  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Carlo  Forlaniiii,^f  .Milan,  Italy.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  increasing  the  pressure,  the  air  is  forced 
into  the  minutest' passages  of  the  linii^,  and  a  much 
^eater  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  secured.  This 
IS  realized  by  those  who  descend  into  the  deep  cais- 
sons used  iu  laying  subaqueous  foundations.  Fire 
and  lamps  also  burn  with  great  energy  under  these 
circumstances. 

A  view  of  the  Forlanini  apparatus  is  reproduced 
in  the  "  Scientific  American,"  *  xxxv.  63. 

See,  also.  Ware's  compressed-air  bath  shown  at 
Fig.  67,  page  31,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

iSSa'the-si-om'e-ter.  {Surgical.)  An  instru- 
ment for  the  determination  of  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility. Invented  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  of  London, 
18.58.  In  the  original  form  it  was  simply  a  modi- 
fication of  the  common  beam-compass.  '  See  Fig. 
279,  page  87,  Part  I.,  Tiemann's '*  Armamentarium 
Chirurgicnm.'* 

The  "  Medical  Record,"  1872,  gives  a  drawing 
and  description  of  an  instrument  by  Dr.  Alfred  L. 
Carroll,  constructed  on  the  general  plan  of  the  two- 


legged  compass,  but  with  each  free  extremity  di- 
vided into  two  points,  one  blunt  and  the  other 
sharp.  (Letl-haud  instrument  in  Fig.  18.)  This 
arrangement  enables  the  observer  to  determine  the 
comparative  sensibility  to  contact  and  pain  at  diflfor- 
ent  distances  by  simply  substituting  the  one  pair  of 
points    for  the  t*{g.  ig. 

other.  Dr. 
Clvmcr  p  r  o  - 
vides  himself 
with  two  pieces 
of  cork  or  two 
small  shot,  and 
accompli  s  h  e  s 
the  same  result 
by  placing 
them  upon  the 
sharp  points  of 
the  oi-dinary  in- 
strument when 
he  desires  t  o 
test  the  sense 
of  contact 
without  danger 
of  exciting  that 

of  pain.  JEsthesiotnetrr. 

The  right  hand  instrument,  by  Dr.  Vance,  exhib- 
its a  completely  portable  instrument.  When  clo>ed, 
the  points  are  in  coaptation,  and  are  received  in  the 
case  the  same  as  the  blades  of  a  knife  shut  into  its 
handle.  When  opened  and  the  points  separated, 
the  distance  between  the  points  is  denoted  by  the 
position  of  the  slide,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to 
move  over  a  scale  engraved  on  one  arm  of  the 
sBsthesiometer.  The  scale  is  divided  into  inches 
and  twelfths  of  an  inch.  The  points  can  be  sepa- 
Fig.  19. 


Dr.  Wber'^s  JEsthesiometer. 

rated  to  the  extent  of  6^'.  When  closed,  the  in- 
strument is  4i"  in  length. 

Fig.  19  shows  Dr.  Elberg's  ^sthesiometer  with 
electrode  points. 

See  description  of  the  principles  and  application 
of  the  instrument,  under  Esthesiometer,  p.  809, 
''Mech.  Diet."  Also,  article  by  Dr.  Reuben  A. 
Vance  in  **  Canada  Lancet,"  iv.,  Feb.  1872;  and 
"Medical  World"  of  the  same  year. 

After  "Wale.  {Saddler jf.)  The  body  of  a 
collar  ;  the  portion  against  which  the  hames  bear, 
and  which  rests  U|M)n  the  shoulders  of  the  horse. 
The  forward  part  of  the  collar  is  the  rolJ. 

Aft'gate.     The  tail-gate  of  a  sluice  or  lock. 

Ag'ate.  A  burnisher.  So  called  because  fre- 
quently made  of  that  hard  material.  Blood-stones 
and  dog's  teeth  are  also  used  for  burnishers. 

Ag'ate  Bur'nish-er.  A  burnisher  specially 
used  in  dental  operations  and  bookbinding;  in  the 
former  for  surface-finishing  cement  or  oxychloride 
fillings  ;  in  the  latter  for  smoothing  the  surface  of 
gold  leaf  on  book  edges  and  covers. 
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Fig.  20  shows  some  forms  of  dentists'  buniishers. 

A-ga've.  Nets  of  agave  fiber  were  shown  in 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Centennial  Exhibition,  from 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

"  The  pita  (Mexican  Ille)  is  a  Tariety  of  the  agave,  very 
prolific  and  yielding  fibres  varying  in  quality  from  the 
coarsest  hemp  to  the  finest  flax.  It  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  thread,  cordage,  hammocks,  paper.-'—  Hquier's 
•*  SlcUes  of  Central  Amenca^^^  New  York,  1868.  See,  also, 
his  **  Notes  on  Central  Amertea^''  1855. 

Fig.  20. 


Dentists''  Agate  Burnishers. 

Age'ing.  Imparting  the  characieristicsof  flavor 
of  ripeness  or  age,  as  of  clay,  wine,  whiskey,  calico, 
etc.     Seep.  23,  "J/ccA.  AW." 

Sweet's  appara'tus  for  ageing  distilled  spirits  is 
shown  in  *' Scientific  American  Supplement  "  *  p.  181. 

Ag-glom'er-a'ted  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.) 
One  in  which  the  deploarizing  salt  is  united  by  a 
cement  and  pressure  so  as  to  form  a  solid  block 
with  and  around  the  negative,  the  porous  cup  be- 
ing dispensed  with.  The  improved  Leclancn^  is 
an  instance. 

Niaudet  (American  Translation),  •189. 

**  Telegraphic  Journal^'     .     .     .    •▼ii.3. 

Beaiifils*  sulphate  of  mercury  battery  has  a  solid 
depolarizer.     "  Telegraphic  Journal"  *  vi.  397. 

Ag'gry.  Glass  beads  found  in  Ashantee  and 
Fantee  countries,  and  very  highly  valued. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  Egyptian 
manufacture.  They  are  of  many  colors  and  pat- 
terns, the  shades  well  marked  or  delicately  blended, 
many  of  them  resembling  agates,  for  which  they 
have  been  mistaken.  The  glain  neidyr.  or  holy 
snake-beads  of  the  Druids,  found  in  Wales,  may 
have  had  a  similar  origin,  as  the  Phoenicians  traded 
to  both  places,  and  cnrriil  IVyifii 
products.  There  are  ahn  3  nhi  ii  t  rv  ivit-nets 
in  the  museums  to  provo  ilu-  rEipiiUility 
of  the  ancient  Egyptijni  jrlaHs-workers 
to  produce  these  object-  nf  nn.  See  li-t 
of  Egyptian  ghiss  in  Miifit'urn  of  "  New 
York  Histoiical  Socieiv/*  on  p.  ft73, 
*'Mech.  Diet.'* 

Ag'i-ta'tor.  1. 
A  stirring  device 
used  in  the  petro- 
leum refining  proc(  ss 
for  mixing  the  o  i  1 
with  the  refining  and 
deodorizing  ni  a  t  e- 
rials.  It  wasfornieily 

a  series  of  rcvolvin*: 

scoops,  but  the  work  ^ 

is  now  done  by  blow-  zm  _ 

ing  in  air  which  bub-   '        7=^^^^^ 

bles  up  throujrh  the  oil.  *" 

A  pump  used  for  this  purpose 
is  shown  in  **  Manufacturer  and  Builder"  *  x.  128. 

The  oil  is  treated  with  one  and  one  half  percent, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  it  is  bleached.  It  is 
then  washed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  fol- 
loAved  by  a  little  ammonia,  by  which  the  acid  is 
neutralized. 


2.  A  device  in  the  carbonated  water  apparatus 
to  stir  the  gas  and  water  together  and  cause  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  former  by  the  latter.  See  Car- 
bonated Water  Apparatos  ;  see  also  cuts  on 
p.  2236,  **Mech.  Diet." 

A-graffe'.  (Fr.  Aara/e.)  A  clasp.  A  hook, 
eyelet,  or  wire,  by  which  a  piano  wire  is  firmly  held, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  translation  of  vertical  vibration 
to  the  portion  of  the  stnng  between  the  bridge  and 
the  pin. 

Decker's  agraffe  is  a  stud  secured  directly  to  the 
wrest-plank. 

Ag  ri-cul'tu-ral  Boil'er.  A  boiler  or  caldron 
for  cooking  food  for  animabi. 

The  cooking  apparatus  made  by  Fouche,  of  Paris 
is  shown  in  Kiur.  21.  It  is  made  in  copper  or  iron 
and  is  adapted  to  burn  all  species  of  fuel.  Oni 
FiK.21 


Fouehe's  Agriritltural  Jiatlcrs. 

figure  sliowj*  it  closed  for  cooking,  and  the  other 
position  for  discharging  its  contents. 

The  caldron  is  suspended  on  posts  rising  fr 


Boi/in's  Agricultural  Boiler. 
the  sides  of  the  furnace.     When  at  work .  the 
torn  of  the  caldron  fits  within  the  top  of   the 
I  nace,  cleats  on  the  vessel  resting  on  the    rim  of 
lower  section. 

When  the  caldron  is  to  be  discharged,  it  haR 
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to  be  lifted  dear  of  the  furnace  so  that  it  may 
uwinij  clear.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  bail, 
cams  on  which  raise  the  axis  of  suspension  of  the 
kettle,  and  it  may  then  be  tipped,  as  shown  in  the 
figare. 

Bodins  agricultural  boiler  is  made  in  several 
forms,  and  is  of  cast-iron. 

It  is  provided  with  grates  for  wood  or  for  coal, 
and  has  additional  steaming  chambers,  which  may 
be  fitted  on  when  required  to  increase  the  capacity, 
the  contents  of  each  being  kept  distinct. 

It  is  easily  transported  in  sections,  economical  of 
fuel,  and  ready  for  immediate  use  in  any  place 
without  settin<;  in  masonry. 

The  agricultural  boiler  of  Trilschler^oi  Limoges, 
France,  is  portable,  and  has  a  circulation  of  water 
from  the  water-bath  to  the  interior  caldron,  and 
Fra.  23. 


TritschUr'8  CiraikUing  Boiler. 

vice  versa.  The  water  flows  over  the  edge  into  the 
inner  veawel,  and  out  acrain  at  holes  in  the  bottom. 
The  flame  courses  twice  around  the  caldron,  fol- 
lowing a  helical  flue. 

BettaPs  hog  scalding  kettle  nnd  food-boiler  is  an 
oblong  sheet  metal  tub  with  a  fire  under  one  end, 
like  some  species  of  evaporators. 

Banks*  farmers'  boiler  is  circular,  of  sheet-metal, 
hung  on  trunnions  in  a  furnace,  the  front  part  of 
which  is  hinged,  and  is  moved  aside  when  the  cal- 
drf»n  is  to  be  tipped  to  discharge  the  contents. 

The  last  two  mentioned  arc  made  in  Chicago. 

Ag'ri-cul'tu-ral  En'gine.  A  steam-engine  for 
farm  work.  Used  especially  in  this  country  for 
threshing,  but  having  a  \ery  much  wider  use  in 
Britain  and  France.  It  is  specially  constructed 
when  designed  for  traction,  and  for  plowing.  See 
PoBTABLE  Engine  Steam  Plow. 

Ag'ri-ciil'ta-ral  Im'ple-ments.  See  under 
the  following  heads  :  — 

Agrieultaral  boiler. 
AplattsM^nr. 
Apple  grinder. 
Artificial  mother. 
AfpangUB  buncher. 
Agpirator     winnowing 

chine. 
Baling  prMw. 
Balk. 

B»rb  wire. 
Barley  fork. 
Bean  miU. 
Bee-hoofie. 
Beetle  dcstrojer. 
Beet-root  seeder. 
Binder. 

ffinding  reaper. 
Btaoc. 
BlAde. 

Black  land  plow. 
Board  fence. 
Bcamblc  scytbe. 


Breaker. 

Broad  cast  seeder. 

Brooder. 

Broom-corn  scraper. 

Broom-corn  siser. 

Broom  sewing-machine. 

Broom  trimmer. 

Broom  vifte. 

Broom  winder. 

Brufh  plow. 

Bush  hook. 

Butter  box. 

Butter  caiW}. 

Butter  print. 

Butter  tub. 

Butter  worker. 

Cake  breaker. 

Cake  grinder. 

Call  pail. 

Cane  knife. 

Cart  roller. 

Chaff  cutter. 


Chaff  sifter. 

Chain  harrow. 

Cheese  press. 

Chicken  coop. 

Chicken  feeder. 

Chopping  mill. 

Chum. 

Cidor  mill. 

Cider  press. 

Clevis. 

Clod  clearer. 

Clod  crusher. 

Clorer  huller. 

Clover-seed  gatherer. 

Cockle  separator. 

Colter. 

(:!ombination  plow. 

Compound  cotton  press. 

(^oncasseur. 

C<x>p. 

( :om  cleaner. 

Com  cracker. 

('om  cutter. 

Cora  drill. 

Com  hook. 

Com  husker. 

Cora  mill. 

Corn  planter. 

Com  plow. 

Com  sheller. 

Corn-stalk  cutter. 

Cotton  cultivator. 

Cotton  cylinder. 

Cotton  gin. 

Cotton-picking  machine. 

Cotton  planter. 

Cotton  plow. 

Cotton  press. 

Cott6n  scraper. 

Cotton-seed  huller. 

Cotton  sweep. 

Cotton-tio  fa.^tener. 

Cotton  truck. 

Cotton-worm  destroyer. 

Cranberry  picker. 

Creamery. 

Cmtch. 

Cultivator. 

Cutter. 

Dairy  implements. 

Decorticator. 

Disk  harrow. 

Ditch  cleaner. 

Ditching  machine. 

Divider. 

Double  harpoon  fork. 

Double-mold-board  plow. 

Double  plow. 

Double  shovel  plow. 

Double-tub  press. 

Drag. 

Drag  chain. 

Drain  cleaner. 

Drain-tile  layer. 

Drill. 

Dropper. 

Drying  house. 

Duck'i*  foot  cultivator. 

Duster 

Ear  lifter. 

Ensilage. 

Ensilage  cntter. 

Epinctte. 

Equalizer. 

Espalier. 

Evaporator. 

Excavator. 

Expanding  cultivator. 

Fanning  mill. 

Farm  cart. 

Farmer's  tool-box. 

Farm  mill. 

Feed  boiler. 

Feed  crusher. 

Feed  cutter. 

Feed  mill. 

Fencing  machine. 

Fertilizer  distributor 

Fertilizer  mill. 

Fertilizer  sower. 

Field  roller. 

Flower-Mtand. 

Fodder  cutter. 

Fodder  mill. 

Forage  cutter. 


Forage  press. 

Forking  spade. 

Fountain  pump. 

Frost  cog. 

Fruit  basket. 

Frait-box. 

Fruit  dryer. 

Fruit  evaporator. 

Fruit  pitter. 

Fruit  press. 

Fruit  separator. 

liage  wheel. 

Gang  cultivator. 

Gang  plow. 

Garden  engine. 

Garden  loop. 

Garden  tools. 

Gate. 

Gcddcs  harrow. 

Germination  apparafciu. 

Gorse  cutter. 

Grafting  tool. 

Grain  cleaner. 

Grain  crusher. 

Grain  cutter. 

Grain  drill. 

Grain  fan. 

Grain  measurer. 

Grain  screen. 

(train  iie|)arator. 

Grain  ventilator. 

Grape  crusher. 

Grape  mill. 

Grape  prara. 

Grapple  hay-fork. 

Grist  mill. 

G  roomer. 

GruV>  hoe. 

Grub  hook. 

JIalf-shovel  plow. 

Hand  corn-planter. 

iland  cultivator. 

JIand  rake. 

Hand  seeiler. 

lland  thresher. 

Harpoon  hay -fork. 

Harrow 

Harrow  cultivator. 

Harvester. 

Harvester  cutter. 

Harvester  knife. 

Hay-band  machine. 

Hay -band  twister. 

Hay  carrier. 

Hay  elevator. 

Hay  fork. 

Hay  knife. 

Hay  loader. 

Hay  maker. 

Hay  press. 

Hay  rake. 

Hay  tedder. 

Hay  un  loader. 

Hemp  knife. 

Hennery . 

Hill-side  plow. 

Hitching  post. 

Hoe. 

Hoeing  machine. 

Hog  scalder. 

Hog  trough. 

Honey  extractor. 

Hot)f  cui>hion 

Hop  picker. 

Homer. 

Horse  biscuit. 

Horsi*  boot. 

Horse  collar. 

Horse  groonier. 

Horse  hay -fork. 

Horse  hoe. 

Horse  power. 

Horse  rake. 

Horse  rough. 

Horse  shoe. 

Horse-shoe  stud. 

Hoverer. 

Hurdle. 

Husking  glove. 

Hydrom^re. 

Incubator. 

Insect  destroyer. 

Intermediate  motion. 

Irrigator. 

Jointer. 
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Knife-head. 
lAnd  roller. 
Lap  riDg. 
Lawn  mower. 
Lawn  sprinkler. 
Ufting  gate. 
Ufiting  plow. 
Utter  cutter. 
Loose  box. 
Maiae  cutter. 
Manger. 
Manure  drag. 
Marc. 

Moat  chopper. 
Milk  cooler. 
Milking  tube. 
Milk  pan. 
Milk  skimmer. 
Mole  trap. 
Movable  fence. 
Mowing  machine. 
Oat  crusher. 
Oat  separator. 
Oil -cake  breaker. 
Oil-cake  grinder. 
Oil-cake  mill. 
Olive  press. 
One-horse  plow. 
Overshot  separator. 
Peat  spade. 
Picket  fence. 
Picket  pin. 
Pig  trough. 
Pitter. 
Planter. 
Plant  sprinkler. 
Plow. 

Plow  fender. 
Plow  holder. 
Pony  plow. 
Pbrtable  cider-press. 
Porter. 
Post  auger. 
Post-hole  spoon. 
Potato  aworter. 
Potato-bug  destroyer. 
Potato  coverer. 
Potato  digger. 
Potato  hook. 
Potato  planter. 
Poultry  coop. 
Poultry  feeder 
Prairie  breaker. 
Prairie  renovator. 
Pruner. 
Pruning  saw. 
Pruning  shean. 
Pulveriier. 
Rnil  fence. 
Rake. 
Rtsiper. 

Rcjiping  machine. 
Rice  drill. 
,Ricohuller. 
'Rice  machinery. 
Rice  thresher. 
Riddh;. 
Ridging  plow. 
Riding  cultivator. 
Ripple. 
Rood  grader. 
Road  plow. 
Roller. 

Rolling  colter. 
Rolling  colter  plow. 
Root  cutter. 
Root  grinder 
Root  puller 
Root  pulper. 
Root  shredder. 
Root  slicer. 
Root  washer. 
Rotary  plow. 
Round. 
Row-maiker. 
Runner. 
Scarificator. 
Scraper. 
Screw  pre««. 
Scufflf  hoe. 
Seed  drill. 
Seeder. 


Seeding  barrow. 
Seeding  machine. 
Separator. 
Share. 

Sliare  harrow. 
Sheaf  band. 
Sheaf  binder. 
Sheep- rack. 

Sheep-sheaiing  machine. 
Shoe  pad. 
Shovel  plow. 
Sifter. 

Single  shovel  plow. 
Skeleton  roller. 
Skim-colter  plow. 
Skim-plow. 
Bled  harrow. 
Slin  share. 
Soil  pulveriser. 
Spraying  machine. 
Spring  hoe. 
Sprinkler. 
Stable. 

Stable  cleaner. 
Stable  flUings. 
Stacker. 
Stalk  cutter. 
Stall. 

Steam  plow. 
Steam  plowing  engine. 
Steam  reaper. 
Stone  clearer. 
Straw  cutter. 
Straw  elevator. 
Straw  knife. 
Stream  fence. 
String  binder. 
Stump  extractor. 
Subsoiler. 
Subsoil  plow. 
Sugar-land  plow. 
Sugar  spile. 
Sulky  cultivator. 
Sulky  plow. 
Sulky  rake. 
Sweep. 
Sweep  rake. 
Sweet-potato  digger. 
Swivel  plow. 
Tea-preparing  machine. 
Tedder. 

Thatch-making  machine. 
Three-horse  oultivatw. 
Threshing  engine. 
Threshing  machine. 
Tie. 

Tobacco  cultivator. 
Tobacco  cutter. 
Tobacco      granulating     ma- 
chine. 
Tobacco  hook. 
Tobacco  spinning  machine. 
Tobacco  stripper. 
Toggle  press* 
TonguolesH  cultivator. 
Transplanter. 
Treble  tree. 
Trenching  plow. 
Triple  gang  plow. 
Triple  plow. 
Triple  fhovel  plow. 
Trough. 

Turning -mold-board  plow. 
Turnip  cutter. 
Turnip  drill 
Turnip  flngorcr. 
Vine  puller. 
Vineyanl  implrments. 
Vineyanl  plow. 
Walking  cultivator. 
Walk  Kcraper. 
Weed  scythe. 
Wheat  riddle. 
Wheat  (separator. 
Wheel  hoe. 
Wine  filter. 
Wine  press. 
Winnower. 
Winnowing  machine. 
Wire  fence. 
Wire  trellis. 


Ag^ri-cul'tu-ral  Lo'co-mo'tive.  A  self-mov- 
injj;  Btcam-eDgine  especially  adapted  for  traction 


piiqx>8e0  on  farms  and  plantations.  Bat  little  used 
as  yet  in  America,  but  mnch  used  in  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 
See  the  following :  — 

Ruston^  Proctor ^Bt.    .  "Enginening^''  .  .•xxiii.  67. 

WfiUis  If  Steevens,  Br.   .  '* Engineering  *"  .  .  •  xxIt.  142. 

Aveling  f  Porter,  Bt.      .  "Engineering'^  .  .  ♦  xxvi.  26. 

Broton  t  May,  Bt.      .     .  "Engineering^'  .  .•x.  462,4«7. 

Houara,  Br "Engineering''''  .  .  *  xxv.  48. 

Aig'let  The  metallic  sheath  at  the  end  of  a 
lace  or  cord. 

Ai'no  Cloth.  {Fabric.)  A  cloth  made  bv  the 
Ainos  (tribes  of  the  Saghalien,  Ye.sso,  and  I^urile 
islands),  from  the  divided  fibers  of  the  elm,  beaten 
so  as  to  obtain  bast  layers,  which  are  split  aud 
woven.  See  Prof.  Pen  hallow  •  in  "  American  Nat- 
uralist" also  "Scientific  American  Supplement," 
3883. 

Air  {or  foul  air).  A  molder's  term,  signifying 
all  the  gases  generated  and  driven  through*  the 
sand  and  from  the  mold  by  the  hot  metal. 

Air-ap'pa-ra'tuB,  Blow'ers,  Ven'ti-la'tioii 
etc.     See  under  the  following  heads  :  — 


ASrated  water  machine. 

Aerating  filter. 

Aerator. 

Aiirophore. 

Agitator. 

Air  bag. 

Air  brake. 

Air  chamber. 

Air  compressor. 

Air  engine. 

Air  equaliier. 

Air  filter. 

Air  governor. 

Air  ix^tor. 

Air  moistener. 

Air-pres«ure  rq^lator. 

Air  pump. 

Air  reservoir. 

Air  ship. 

Air  telegraph. 

Air  trap. 

Air  valve. 

Aspirating  filter. 

Aspirator. 

Balloon. 

Bench  foige. 

Bellows. 

Blast  regulator. 

Blower. 

Blowing  engine. 

Blowing  machine. 

Blow-pipe. 

Brazing  blow-pipe. 

Carbonated-beverage  app's. 

Compressed-air  engine. 

Compressed-air  governor. 

Compressed-air  pump. 

Damper. 

Damper  regulator. 

Double-blast  forge. 

Exhauster. 

Exhnust  fan. 

Fan. 

Fan  blower. 

Fnn  forge. 

Fan  jut. 

Fanning  mill. 

Fog  trumpet. 

Forge. 

Gas  blow-pipe. 

Greenhouse  ventilator. 

Guibal  fan. 

Hand  blower. 


Hot-«ir  syringe. 

Hot-blast  blow-pipe 

Hydraulic  blower. 

Uydro-pneum.  accumulator. 

Kite. 

Labontoiy  foige. 

Miner's  foige. 

Mine  ventilator. 

Oxgan  blower. 

Parachute. 

Pneumatic  conductor. 

Pneumatic  dispatch. 

Pneumatic  elevator. 

Pneumatic  grain  elevator. 

Pneumatic  hoist. 

Pneumatic  pump. 

Pneumatic  railway. 

Pneumatic  screw. 

Pneumatic  signal. 

Pneumatic  telegrapli. 

Pneumatic  tube. 

Pneumatic  tubular  dispatcl 

Portable  forge. 

Pressure  blower. 

Pressure  regulating  valve. 

Pressure  regulator. 

Respirator. 

Riveting  foxge. 

Rotary  blower. 

Speaking-tube  whistle. 

Steam  fan. 

Suction  fsn. 

TTHTeling  foige 

Tube  whistle. 

Tuyere. 

Vacuum  ch8mt>er 

Vacuum  pump 

Vanner. 

Vanning  machine. 

Ventilating  apparattu. 

Ventilating  cowl. 

Ventilating  light. 

Ventilator. 

Water  aerating  apparatus. 

Wall  ventilator. 

Water     column      air-com 

pressor. 
Water  tuyere. 
Whistle. 
Wind  car. 
Windmill. 
Wind- wheel. 
Workshop  forgo. 


Air  and  Cir'cu-la'ting   Pump.      A    ste£ 
engine,  which  in  addition  to  the  dnty  of .  thr 
puinp  in  condensing  engines,  pumps  the  water  fr 
the  hot  well  into  the  boiler.     See,  for  instance, 
Blake  combined  air  and  circulating  pump,  "  M 
ufacturer  and  Builder,"  *xii.  4. 

Air  Bag.    1.  Air  bags  for  raising  suuken  si 
were  tried  by  Captain  Gowan  on  the  wreck  of 
U.  S.  steamer  '*•  Missouri,"  in   1851,  and  again 
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sQDken  Bnsstan  men-of-war  at  Sevastopol.  In 
1864  air  bags  were  applied  for  raising  a  steamer 
rank  in  the  Xake  of  Bo<ien  ;  in  this  case  the  bags, 
owing  to  some  defect,  gave  way.  The  Alcxandrov- 
iky  system  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  Govern- 
'and  commerce  of  Rassia  on  several  occasions. 


**  The  bags  adopted  Id  the  Russian  nay^  are,  when  in- 
flated, of  cylindrical  form,  measuring  12'  in  diameter  and 
Vin  length.  They  are  composed  of  three  layers  of  the 
thickest  caoras  saturated  with  India-rubber.  Their  lifting 
power  areiBges  sixty  tons.    In  order  to  lift  a  rcssel,  seversJ 


I  are  drawn  by  divers  under  her  bottom,  and  air  bags 
attached  to  the  ends  of  each  of  them  as  near  the  ship's  bot- 
tom as  poesibie :  the  bag^,  being  inflated  by  means  of  air- 
pxmpfl,  cause  the  ship  to  rise.  Before  pumping  air  into  the 
iMip,  all  the  chains  are  connected  in  a  transyerse  direction, 
so  as  to  form  one  system,  thus  preventing  the  pairs  of  bags 
bom  sliding  off  from  beneath  the  hull  of  the  ship.  As  the 
vessel  rises  the  surrounding  water-preMure  decreases,  and 
the  excess  of  air  passes  out  through  safety-valves."  —  ''£k- 
gtuetring.  *' 
See,  also,  Mg.  4148,  p.  1847.  "JIfceA.  Dut.'' 

2.  (Surgical.)  Specifically,  Politzer's  air  bag  for 
inflating  the  Enstachian  canal  and  treating  diseases 
of  the  middle  ear.  See/,  Fig.  2678,  p.  1 1 85,  "  Mech. 
Diet.;  "  Fig.  1814,  p.  869,  ibid. 

See,  also,  Figs.  179-182, 184.  pp.  39,  41,  Part  II., 
T^mann*s  "Armamentarium  Chirwrgicum*^ 

Air  Box.  (Mining.)  A  wooden  tube  used  for 
Tentilation  in  a  mine  when  there  is  only  one  shaft. 

Air  Braka  (Railway.)  A  railway  brake  op- 
erated by  air,  either  by  tne  compression  or  v€umum 
inethod. 

In  the  former,  the  air  is  compressed  by  a  pump 
on  the  locomotive,  and  conveyed  by  pipes,  and  by 
flexible  tabes  between  the  can,  to  cynnders  under 
each  car.  Each  cylinder  has  a  piston  which  oper- 
ates the  brake  levers. 

The  Westingkouse  brake  is  an  instance,  and  is 
described  and  represented  on  |>.  356,  "Mech.  Diet." 

The  Loughridge  brake  is  similarly  actuated. 

In  the  latter  form  (vacuum),  the' air  is  exhausted 
from  the  device  beneath  the  car,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  operates  the  brake-levers. 

The  Fames  and  Smith  brakes  are  of  this  class. 

See  Railway  Car  Brake. 

Air  Bridge.  An  arrangement  for  injecting  air 
at  the  bridge  of  a  fnrnace,  in  the  rear  of  the  grate 
surface.  Examples  of  bridges  are  numerous  in 
Plate  LXL,  and  page  2327,  "Mech.  Diet." 

McMurray*s  corrugated-iron  air  bridge  and  fuel 
economizer,  is  shown  in  "Scientific  American" 
*  xxxvii.  374. 

Air  Caxn'eL  A  lightering  device,  consisting 
of  a  caisson  placed  beneath  a  vessel  to  diminish  its 
draft  of  water  to  enable  it  to  pass  a  relatively  sh^- 
low  channel. 

The  early  use  of  the  camel  in  Holland  is  referred 
to  on  p.  1874,  "Mech.  Diet.,"  under  the  caption. 
Raising  sunken  yesskls.  See  also  Air  Cushion. 

Air  Cham'ber.  In  Fig.  24,  a  is  an  air  chamber 
to  be  placed  over  the 


Fig  24. 


Atr  or  Ycuuum  Chancer  fvr 
Pmmps. 


suction  cylinder  in 
deep  wells,  the 
])ump  rod  working 
through  it. 

Also  used  as  a 
vacuum  chamber 
under  a  suction 
p  n  m  p.  With  a 
force  pump  two  may 
he  usied  with  advan- 
tage ;  one  as  an  air 
chamber  above,  and 
the  other  as  a  vac- 
uum chamber  be- 
neath the  pump  cyl- 
inder. 


In  the  same  Fig.,  6  is  a  chamber  to  be  placetl 
where  the  elbow  would  be  in  the  angle  of  the  as- 
cending suction  pipe  and  the  horizontal  water  pipe, 
or  pla^  alongside  of  the  pump  when  the  situa- 
tion should  require  it. 

Air'-cock.    A  faucet  to  allow  escape  of  air :  as 
in  the  case  of  the  air-cock,  otherwise  known  as  a 
pet-cock,  to  allow  escape  of  air  from  the  steam  cyl- 
inder when  starting  the  piston. 
Fig.  26. 

Air  Cocks. 

The  figure  shows  the  ordinary  straight  nose  air- 
cock,  and  the  bibb-nozzle  air-cock. 

See  also  Cylinder  Cock. 

Air  Com-preas'or.  Applications  of  compressed 
air:  — 

Static :  Employed  in  a  condition  of  permanent 
elasticity. 

1.  Air  reservoir  in  pumps.  Regnlators.  Diving 
bells. 

2.  Pneumatic  piles  and  caissons.  Tabular  foun- 
dations. 

Dynamic:  Employed  in  movement. 

3.  Elevation  ot  liquids ;  ejectors. 

4.  Displacement  of  liouids. 

5.  Blowers:  rotary,  collapsible,  and  piston. 

6.  Air-guns. 

7.  Air-pumps  and  compressors. 

8.  Ventilation  by  chimney  draft  (vacunm). 

9.  Compression,  and  transport  of  compressed 
gas. 

10.  Compressed  air  locomotives. 

11.  Pneumatic  railway  brakes,  tubular  dispatch, 
and  telej^raph. 

12.  Ventilation  by  injection  of  compressed  air 
(plenum]. 

The  air  compressors  at  Mont  Cenis,  and  Hoosac 
Mountain,  are  referred  to  on  pp.  27,  28,  "  Mech. 
Diet:' 

Under  the  caption  "  Air  as  a  Watbr  Eleva- 
tor," various  devices  of  the  nature  of  ejectors  are 
shown  to  the  number  of  nine  illustrations,  embra- 
cmg  the  famous  device  at  Chemnitz,  and  many 
novel  devices  growing  out  of  the  deep  oil-wells. 
See  also  Calles'  Aero-hydro-dynamic  Wheel. 

AiR-coMPRESSiNO  MACHINES  are  shown  on  pp. 
31-33,  "Mech. Diet."  both  simple  and  compound. 

Under  Compressed-air  Engines,  are  shown  the 
Gowan  colliery  engine  of  Glasgow  and  the  Sora- 
meilleur  apparatus  at  the  Bardonneche  end  of  the 
Mont  Cents  tunnel.  The  latter  form  of  apparatus, 
depending  upon  the  compression  of  air  by  the  body 
of  descending  water,  is  maiutained  in  the  Colladon 
apparatus,  yet  in  much  favor  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  in  positions  where  water  is  abundant  and 
fall  sufficient. 

The  tendency,  however,  is  to  the  steam-driven  air- 
pump,  of  which  one  or  two  examples  will  be  offered. 

The  Gowan  colliery  engine  is  also  shown  on  p. 
10,  article  Air  comprim^,  I^boulaye's  "  Dictionnaire 
des  Arts  et  Manufactures"  Fig.  3321,  Tome  iv.,  edi- 
tion of  1877. 

The  Modane  air  compressors  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  are  shown  and  described  in  the  last^men- 
tioned  work,  Figs.  3322,  3323,  and  accompanying 
text. 
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The  conipresseur  CoUadon  is  shown  in  the  same 
work  at  Fig.  3324,  article  **Air  compr%m€"  Tome 
iv.,  edition  1877.  It  was  used  at  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel. 

Brunnin's  water  column,  or  air-compressor,  is 
described  in  the  **Revue  UniverscUe  des  Mines," 
1879,  the  article  being  reproduced  in  "Van  Nos- 
trand's  Engineering  Magazine"  * xxi.  9. 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  in  two  periods :  the 
first  consistsjn  compressing  the  air  in  a  closed  cyl- 
inder by  direct  pressure  of  the  water ;  the  second, 
during  which  the  water,  haying  done  its  work, 
flows  out.  The  compressor  has  a  cylindrical  reser- 
voir with  double  seal  valves  of  unequal  diameter, 
one  to  admit  the  water,  and  the  other  to  subse- 
quently discharge  it.  Two  other  valves  serve  sev- 
erally to  admit  fresh  air  aud  to  discharge  com- 
pressed nir  to  a  special  holder. 

The  air-compressor  designed  b^  MM.  Dubois 
and  Franyois,  to  drive  drills  for  sinking  shafts,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  26. 


Dubois  ^  Ftanfois^  Air  Compressor  for  Driving  Shaft-sinking  Drills. 

"  The  amngement  consists  of  an  idr  rewrroir  of  280  cubic 
feet  capacity,  of  which  from  one  fourth  to  three  eighths  is 
occupied  by  the  injection  water,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
compressed  air.  Two  iron  pipes,  2ff  in  diameter,  conduct  the 
air  to  the  drills,  which  are  four  in  number,  and  on  the  Du- 
bois and  Francois  system.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in 
8^',  and  the  stroke  11",  The  frame  is  formed  of  wood  and 
iron,  and  has  two  vertical  iron  standards  3.9375''  in  diameter ; 
each  standard  carries  a  horixontal  screw,  and  the  drill  is 
mounted  on  a  nut  moving  on  the  screw,  and  having  a  range 
of  half  a  circle.  During  the  period  of  blasting  aud  extrac- 
tion of  the  spoil,  the  frame  and  drills  are  lifted,  and  when 
at  work  it  rests  upon  a  timber  substructure.  The  compressor 
is  intended  to  deliver  air  at  a  pressure  of  8i  atmospheree. 
It  is  actuated  by  a  8t«am  cylinder  29^'  stroke  and  IS)''  in 
diameter,  and  the  piston-rod  is  attached  direct  to  the  piston 
of  the  compressor.  The  compressor  cylinder  has  the  same 
stroke  and  diameter  as  the  steam  cylinder,  and  the  ends  are 
inclined  as  shown  in  the  section ;  they  are  fitted  with  two 
valves  for  the  admission  of  the  air,  and  at  each  end  there  are 
two  gun-nietal  valves  arranged  as  shown.  Into  each  end  of 
the  cylinder  there  penetrates  the  perforated  extremity  of  a 
pipe,  and  through  these,  at  every  stroke,  water  is  injected 
against  the  piston  and  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  to  prevent 
the  heating  due  to  compression.  The  water  is  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  beyond  the  level  shown  in  the  section,  an 
overflow  being  provided,  operating  automatically.  The  fol- 
lowing advantages  are  claimed  for  the  arrangement:  1.  The 
area  of  the  inlet  valves  is  very  large.  2.  The  water  injection 
ceases  at  the  moment  when  it  b^omes  unnecessary,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  air  reaches  in  the  cylinder  the  same  pres- 
sure that  it  has  in  the  reservoir.  3.  The  compn-csor  may 
be  worked  at  a  speed  from  40  to  60  strokes  p^cr  minute. 
At  the  coal  mines  of  W^rister  it  was  used  in  sinking  two 
shafts,  each  666  ft.  deep,  and  the  results  of  working  with 
this  system  have  been  highly  satisfactory." —  Revue  Indut- 
trielle. 

The  Clayton   duplex  air  compressor,  shown  in 
Plate  I.,  has  two  horizontal  steam  cylinders  and 
two  air  cylinders,  securely  bolted  on  a  very  strong     Brunnin 
frame,  tHe  steam  pistons  communicating  most  of        Fr.  (water  column) 
the  power  through  the  ^okes  to  the  compression 
pistons.    The  fly-wheel  is  placed  between  the  two 


compressors,  and  on  each  end  of  the  fly-wheel  slial 
is  a  crank,  which  cranks  are  set  at  right  angles  t 
each  other,  so  that  when  the  full  compression  of  tl 
air  is  attained  in  one  compressor  the  opposite  erau 
exerts  its  full  force  to  complete  the  strokes,  tin 
giving  an  even  and  uniform  motion  without  an 
danger  of  the  machine  sticking  on  the  center. 

In  the  later  form  shown  in  the  plate,  a  cunnec 
ing  rod  is  substituted  for  the  former  sliding  journ: 
boxes  (shown  in  Fig.  1524,  p.  650,  **Mech.  Diet"] 
the  yokes  are  connected  at  top  by  a  rod,  and  at  tl 
bottom  by  a  distance  piece  which  serves  as  a  slid 
working  on  a  long  slipper  guide  which  is  adjustnb 
and  is  placed  inside  the  frame  to  relieve  the  eyli 
ders  from  the  wear  incident  to  the  weight  of  tl 
pistons,  rods,  and  connections. 

The  steam  and  air  cylinders  are  united  by  to 
sion  rods  above.  The  engine  is  duplex,  the  tv 
portions  acting  upon  the  same  crank  shaft,  the  H 
wheel  on  which  occupies  the  center  of  the  machit 
The  air  cyliutlers  are  cooled  by  the  application 

water  in  jackets 
arranged   that  t 
cold  wjiter  is  fii 
brought  in  couti 
with   a   portion 
the   top,  and   th 
forced  around   t 
extreme     ends 
the  cylinders  win 
the   heat    is  grc 
est,  the  water  tl 
traveling      upwj 
around   the   cen 
or  cooler  portion 
the  cylinders. 

The    adjusta 
tripping  device  < 
be    set    to  hft 
discharge  valves  at  any  point  in  the  stroke,  afft 
ing  free  escape  for  air  in  the  cylinder  as  soon  a 
has  reached  the  working  pressure.     The  air  go' 
nor  can  be  set  to  any  pressure  desired,  and  will 
allow  the  pressure  on  the  rock  drills  or  other 
chinery  to  wury,  notwithstanding  the  pressiirt 
steam  or  the  number  of  drills  at  work.    See  Fi^r 
The  lubricating  valve  supplies  the  air  cyliii< 
at  each  stroke  with  a  fixed  amount  of  lubricai 
fluid. 

The  engines  are  disconnectable,  so  that  one  < 
may  be  worked  when  necessary  for  rcpaii-s  or 
other  rea^^on. 

The  ^'Mining  Journal"  (British),  1877,  has  a 
cussion  on  the  respective  constructions  and  usi 
several  air  compressor;  the  article  is  in  part 
produced  in  *' Scientific  American  Supplement," 
1491. 

It  describes  the  "  Moonta,"  *  named  from  n 
in  South  Australia,  and  in  use  in  the  Isle  of  1 
and  in  Cornwall ;  the  **  Flower  '*  compressor, 
at  the  Powell  Duffryn  Colliery,  South  Wales, 
the  *'Festiniog  "-tunnel  compressor.  It  als^ 
fers  to  the  cost,  and  some  points  in  connection 
the  followini:  air-compressors :  — 

Sonimeiller.  CoUadon. 

Cockerill  Foundry. 
The  following  references  to  air-compressors 
also  be  consulted  :  — 

Bowers •**  Iron  i4;r«,"  xix,  April  26,  | 

•  *'Eng.  ^  Min.  /.,'»  xxv.  lAi. 

*  *^ ScifHtiJie  Amer.,"*  xxxvii. 
**I'on  j4?«,"  xxiv^  July  2<>, 

*"Van  Nostrand's  Afa^.,-'  x:* 
"Revue    UniverneUe    des    M 
1879. 
BurUigk •  "£n«r.  ff  Min.  /.,'  xxii.  183 
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^^  100. 

•  " Techmtdagist"  Feb.,  1877. 

•  ^*Seuntifie  Amtrican,^^  Feb.,  1879. 

•  ''Iron  Age,''  xix..  May  3,  p.  1. 

•  ''Iron  Age,''  xzli.,  Sept.  19;  Bee. 

19,  p.  1. 

•  '*AmertatH   Manu/act..''*   Jan.  9, 

1880,  p.  la 
** Engineering  and  iUiii.  /.,'*  Sept. 
14, 1878. 

CUIadan Article    'Mt>   Comprime,''   Fig. 

8829,    "  Labotdaye's     Dietion- 
ory,"  Tol.  !▼. 
OttiutoN,  Br.  .    .     .     .  *  "Engineering,"  xxii.  830. 

''Scientific  American  Sup.,^'  837. 
Jhtboia  t  Frameois    .     .  *  "Engineering,'*  xx\.  249. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup''  849. 

•  "Revue  IndustrieUe ,'  1876. 
(duplex)  .  *  "Scientijic  American,''  xli.  410. 

Ericsson *  "American  Artisan,"  March   18. 

1874. 

Ferrcujt "Sd^ntHie  American  Sup.,"  Sil. 

FHaea •'^SeieniUc  American  Sup.,'' \\!^. 

Goiewa  Fallt  ....     "Scientific  American,"  xlU.  8ia 
Qowan  Colliery, G1asBOW*"Z.a&oii2ayf'«    Dictionary,"     W., 

Fig  8&1. 
Gwiid  Mr  Garriaom     .    .  •  ''  Sdentijie  American"  xzxri.  810. 
Bati4»*w,  Br •"Engineer,"  xlT]i.m. 

"Iron  Age,"  xx..  Not.  29,  p.  7. 

"Mtntn^  Journal "  (Br.),  Nor.  2, 

isn. 

Imger94M • '^Mtm.  and  Sc.  Press,"  xxxfii.m, 

Norm^sndy  StittweUtCo.^  ''Engineer,"  xItU.  852. 
VtetoKy  at  Norwalk  .    .  •  •* Seuntijk  American,"  xlU.  367. 
Norwalk  (eompoaod)    .  •  "i^.  and  Min.  J.,"  xxx.  141. 
Tkitom  ( irater  eloTatar)    •  " JWtn.  and  Se.  Press,"  xxxriii.  25. 

Band •  "Eng.  and  Min.  X,"  xxx.  286. 

Rana  tf  Waring  .     .    .  •  "American    Artisan,"    Feb.    15, 

187a 

Rider *  "Iron  Age,"  xtm..f(o^.7R,  p.  I, 

•  "Engineer,"  xlii.  m 
Robtf,  Br. •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  129. 

•  "Setenti/ic  American  Sup.,"  774. 

Royoe •  "American  En^neer,"  Not.  1874. 

EawteU •"Seienl\fic  Ameruan,"  xxx^.9^. 

SmrnnmUer,  Modaae     .        Article  "Air  Comprimi,"  "Lor- 

boulaye's     Dictionary,"     Fig. 

8322,  vol.  iT. 
Steel  (TrcaUte)«  Br. .    .  •  **Engineer,"  xli.  478. 
Sturgeon,  Br    ....  *  ** Engineering,"  xxTili.  61. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xxili.,  Jan.  9,  p.  1. 
Satro  Tunnel  .    .    .    .  •  "Engineer"  xlix.  96. 
Wetter-OD-tlie'Bnhr,0er.«  "Engineering,"  xxx.  186. 
Wyllie,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxi.  617. 


Zakner^s  "  Transmission  of  Motion  by  Compressed  Air." 
PemoUt*s  "  L'Air  Comprimi.  '• »    Pkria,  1876. 
Dritiker*s  "TmeneUng,  Eiptosioe   Compounds,  and  Rock 
DriUs."    New  York,  1878. 

Air'-cooVing   Ap'pa-ra'tus.     See   Air-rb- 

PRIOSRATIKO    AfPARATUS  ',   ICE-M ACHIKB. 

Air'-croBB'ing.  {Mining.)  An  arch  bailt  over 
a  horse-way  or  other  road,  with  a  passage  or  air- 
way above  it. 

Air  CuBh'ion.  Air  cushions,  distended,  serv- 
ing to  support  a  vessel  upon  a  camel  or  shallow- 
water  ship-float,  are  shown  in  "Engineering"  »  vol. 
xxiii.,  p.  369  ;  and  the  same  device  applied  to  gmv- 
ing-docks,  *  on  p.  511  of  the  same  volume.  The 
invention  of  the  engineers  Clark  and  Standfleld. 

The  cushions  are  composed  of  layers  of  canvas 
and  rubber,  capable  of  resisting  a  strain  of  about 
40  lbs.  to  the  inch,  and  they  are  inflated  by  means 
of  air  compressors  worked  by  engines  at  the  side 
of  the  dock.  They  are  protected  outside  with  rope 
matting.  The  form  of  the  bag  when  inflated  re- 
sembles a  bellows  with  a  cushioned  top,  and  the 
lower  expanding  section  has  inlet  and  relief  pipes, 
the  latter  employed  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  after 
a  given  pressure  has  been  exceeded.  Access  to 
any  part  of  the  ship's  bottom  can  be  gained  by  al- 
lowing the  air  to  escape  from  one  or  more  bags, 
and  so  making  it  clear  of  the  ship,  while  the  latter 
is  supported  by  the  adjacent  cushions. 

Air  Cylln-der.    One  in  which  air  is  the  mov- 


ing power  to  operate  a  piston,  or  is  acted  upon  bj 
the  moving  piston. 

Such  are  found  in  various  engines  and  devices :  — 

Air  engines.  Air  cylinders  of  car-brakes. 

Air  compresMrs.  Compressed-air  engines. 

Caloric  engines.  Air-pumps. 

Hot-air  engines. 

Some  of  which  names  are  synonyms. 

Air'-drain.  (Add.)  2.  (Molding.)  A  laige 
passage,  often  of  considerable  length,  to  conduct 
the  gases  safely  from  heavy  castings  deeply  bedde<i 
in  the  floor  of  a  foundry. 

Air  Zhi'gine.    An  engine  driven  by  heated  air. 

The  air  engine  of  Woodbury,  Merrill,  Patten  & 
Woodbury,  patcuts  June  8,  1880,  heats  and  cools 
the  same  air  alternately.  It  has  two  working  cyl- 
inders, 10"  diameter^  24"  stroke,  and  two  revers- 
ers,  20"  diameter  X  12"  stroke.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  engine  are  a  heater,  regenerator,  and 
cooler,  which  three  in  combination  are  termed  a 
reverser,  and,  in  conjunction  yrith  a  working  cylinder, 
constitute  a  single  acting  engine.  The  ra^id  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  the  air  is  necessary  with  each 
stroke,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  is  accons- 
plished  is  one  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  this 
machine.  The  heating  is  by  fuel  in  the  furnace ; 
the  cooling  by  the  circulation  of  water  around  small, 
thin  copper  tubes  through  which  the  air  passes.  See 
Hot-air  Engine. 

The  term  air  engine  has  become  somewhat  gen- 
eral, and  instances  of  one  class  are  given  under 
Caloric  engine. 
Compression  engine. 
Hot-air  engine, 
and  of  another  under 

Compressed-air  engine. 
Air  compressor,  etc. 

See  list  under  Air  Aitaratus. 

Air  E'qual-i-zer.  A  device  to  distribute  a 
blast  of  air  equally  throughout  the  working  space 
in  a  machine,  to  prevent  its  tendency  to  establish  a 
central  current  and  prove  inefficient 'at  the  sides  of 
the  chamber. 

See,  for  instance,  Shnr>er*8  device  in  middlings- 
purifiers,  *  "American  Miller, "  viii.  2. 

Air  Fil'ter.  A  protective  ventilator  consisting 
of  a  cloth  interwoveu  with  thin  brass  wire  to  act  as 
a  filter  for  the  air.  It  is  to  he  attached  to  the  upper 
and  lower  sashes  so  as  to  close  the  openings. 

Gaston  Tissandier  has  made  some  investi^^ations 
into  the  quantity  of  dust  contained  in  35.3  cubic 
feet  of  air,  by  causing  that  quantity  of  air  to  pass 
through  a  tube  packed  with  gun-cotton,  which  fil- 
ters out  the  particles.  He  then  dissolved  the  gun- 
cotton  in  ether,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
the  particles  in  a  separated  condition.  After  a 
heavy  rain,  M.  Tissandier  has  collected  0.09  of  a 
grain  of  dust  in  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of 
air,  but  in  drv  weather  this  proportion  rose  to  0.3 
of  a  grain.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial, he  found  that  about  one  third  was  organic, 
one  third  silicious,  and  the  rest  composed  of  vari- 
ous substances. 

"Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  January  24,  p.  19. 

See  instances,  Figs.  95-100,  pp.  46, 47,  '*iir«cA.  Diet." 

Air  Fnr'nace.  (MeiaUurgg.)  One  depending 
upon  the  draft  of  a  chimney,  as  distinct  from  a 
blast  furnace.    A  wind  furnace. 

Air  Gage.  A  manometer  to  indicate  the  pres- 
sure of  air  or  gas  in  a  vessel  or  chamber. 

It  is  sometimes  similar  to  a  steam  gage,  but  in 
other  instances,  such  as  the  piezometer,  it  serves  to 
register  enormous  pressures  of  gas  in  the  explosion 
of  charges  of  powder.  See  list  under  "  Msasurino 
Ajn>  Bbgordino  Appabatub,"  infra. 
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Air'-gaB  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  Another  name  for 
the  Carburetor,  in  which  coal-gaa  or  air  is  passed 
through  a  volatile  hydro-carbon  to  increase  or  con- 
fer the  illuminating  power.  See  Carburetor,  p. 
464,  "3/ecA.  Dictr 

Air  Gate.  [Molding.)  An  opening  direct  from 
ft  large  mold,  through  which  the  displaced  air  es- 
capes at  the  time  of  pouring,  and  m  which  the 
metal  afterward  rises.     A  riser. 

Air  Gov'er-nor.    An  instrument  attached  to 

an  air-compressor,  or  blowing  engine,  to  regulate  the 

pressure  of  air  in  rock  drills,  bhist  furnaces,  etc., 

where  a  uniform  pressure  of  air  is  desirable.    T"**" 

Fig.  27. 


The 


Air  Oovemor  on  Air-eompretsing  Madane. 
air  governor  may  be  set  to  any  desired  preiKQre, 
and  operates  to  turn  off  the  steam  from  the  steam 
cylinder  when  the  air  pressure  rises  too  high,  and 
turns  on  more  steam  when  the  air  pressure  goes 
down.     See  also  Air-sprino  Governor. 

Air  GKin.    A  compact  and  elegant  form  of  the 


air  gun,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hollow  shee 
metal  butt  is  utilized  as  an  air  reservoir,  char;,^ 
by  a  piston  in  the  barrel,  may  be  seen  in  Laho 
laye's  "  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Sciences,**  Artie 
"Air  Comprim^/'  Tome  iv..  Figs.  3317-3319,  ed 
tionof  1877. 

In  the  same  article  is  the  device  bv  M.  Bourdc 
for  testing:  the  force  of  the  blow  delivered  by  tl 
bullet  from  an  air  gim,  Fig.  3320. 

Hyde's  Air  Gun,  "Seientijic  American,-  •  xliii.  134. 

Air'-head.  (Mining.)  A  channel  driven  on 
level  with  the  top  of  the  gate  road,  about  four  yan 
distant  therefrom. 

Air  Heat'er^  Generally  :  a  device  to  heat  ai 
as  in  a  Heating  Stove  or  Heating  Furnac 
which  see. 

Specifically:  a  device  to  heat  air  to  feed  fii 
naces,  whether  heating  or  metallnrgic.  The  Si 
mens,  Ponsard,  Bicheroux,  and  other  furnaces 
the  class,  have  regenerators  to  heat  the  incoinii 
air.  See  Gas-generating  Furnace,  Rege 
ERATOR,  Air  Engine,  etc. 

Thongfr's  air  heater,  for  locomotive  furnaces,  is  shown 
^^ Scientific  American,^'  •  xxxv.  102. 

The  Boswell  air  heater,  for  stores,  furnaces,  laundrit 
fruit  dryers,  etc.,  is  shown  in  ''Minim;  and  Scientific  Press 
•  xxxTil.  281.  _ 

Air  heater  by  waste  gases,  *»  ♦'EiiffiWer,''  xlvliu  821. 

Air  In-ject'or.  A  blowing  device  to  throw 
jet  of  air.  Such  are  found  in  atomizers,  in  sor 
classes  of  fine  sawing  machines,  to  blow  away  il 
dust,  and,  as  in  the  instance  shown,  in  conuecii< 
with  dentists'  burring  engines. 

A  rubber  bulb  is  compressed  automatically  1 
means  of  a  simple  mechanism,  which  is  coniiecti 
with  and  worked  by  the  driven  pulley.  The  air 
forced  from  the  bulb  through  the  connecting  ru 
her  tube  to  a  fixed  nozzle  at  the  hand-piece,  when 
it  is  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  ^ 
thus  driven  out  of  the  buib  leaves  a  vacuum  whii 
is  instantly  filled  again  with  air  from  the  patien 
mouth.  This  alternate  exhau.stion  and  supply 
kept  up  so  rapidly,  even  at  the  ordinary  speed 
the  pulley,  that  the  air  is  injected  in  a  con  tin  uo 
stream  into  the  cavity.  This  appliance  o}>erates 
keep  the  cavity  clear  of  bur-dust  and  cuttings,  ai 
also  to  keep  the  bit  cool  while  in  use. 


Dr,  Hirkmrtn's  Air  Injtttm  fm  Dtntal  Etti^m 

Air  Lock.     An  intflrmediate  chamber  between 
the  outer  air  and  the  comjjres^iicl  air  ehmnber  of  a 
See  Plate  II.,  op.   page  49, 


pneumatic  caisson.      5>ee  nate  ii.,  op.   page 
**A\fech.  Diet./'  and  Figure  1021,  page  421,  ibid. 

The  air  lock  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
**Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es"  reproduced  in 
"  Van  Nostrand*s  Magazine,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.\b\,etseq. 
The  paper  is  by  M.  A.  Heinercheidt,  and  particu-  i 
larly  concerns  an  improved  closing  port  for  the 
discharge  in  lock.     It  is  well  illustrated. 

See  also  article  ''Air  Cotnprimd,''  in  Labovlaye's  "Dic- 
tionnaire des  Arts  et  Sciences,''  Tome  iv.,  Figs.  3314-3316, 
edition  of  1877.  ^  ^.._, 

Also  air  lock  and  dredging  app&ratUH.  Prague.  * ''En- 
gineering:, '  xxix.  14. 

Air  Lo'co-mo'tive.  A  locomotive  driven  by 
heated  air  or  compressed  air,  usually  the  latter. 

See  CoMPRESSBD-AiR  Engines;  Street  Car 
Motors,  etc. 

See  notices  on  p.  603,  "Mech.  Diet.,'*  of 

Bowpas,  1828.  Parsey,  1847. 

Also,  on  pp.  2422-2424,  ibid,,  of 


Medhurst,  1800. 
Bompas,  1828. 
Wright,  1828. 
Mann,  1829. 
Surrey,  1866. 
Ptnkus,  W34-39. 
TumbuU. 
Fontaineinoreau,  1844. 


Anderson,  1846. 
FtU, 1847. 
Van  Kathen,  1847. 
Johnson, 1866. 
Crmter  iSf  Keenry,  1859. 
Smith,  1871. 
Bowen,  1873. 


The  air  locomotive  of  Major  Beaumont,  R.  ] 
(British),  was  lately  tried  (1880). 

*'  The  engine  having  received  a  charge  of  100  cubic  f« 
of  air,  with  a  prewure  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  j«quan'  \nc 
left  the  Uoyal  Arsenal  station,  on  October  6th,  at  12.22  p.  > 
for  a  run  to  Dartford  and  back,  about  16  mili-s.  In  order 
increase  the  energy  of  the  air,  it  was  heated,  on  being  a 
mltted  to  the  cylinder,  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  Pteai 
The  indication*  on  the  pressure  gage,  as  different  ftatioi 
were  parsed,  were  940  pounds  at  12.27  P.  M.  ;  860  poundP 
12.88 ;  and  7(K)  pounds  at  12.40  ;  640  pressure  being  the  sto 
of  energy  on  arriving  at  Dartford  at  12  50.  Waste  havii 
been  occasioned  by  shunting,  the  return  journey  began  wi 
a  pressure  of  610  pounds  at  1.36  p.  m.,  and  Plumstead  sUtit 
was  again  reached  at  2.10.    This  locomotive,  not  so  large 
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AIR-PUMP. 


one  of  our  common  street-can,  weighs  about  10  tons,  and 
dnwB  a  load  of  16  tons  up  a  moderate  incline.  It  can  be 
chai^ged  with  air  in  fifteen  minutes,  does  not  send  out  auy 
ruf  b  of  steam  or  noxious  gases,  and  makes  only  a  trifling 
noise.  Its  sanitary  advantages  for  underground  worli  are 
obyious,  and  it  can  also  be  used  for  surfiu;e  roads.*'  — British 
Paper. 

The  compree^ed-air  locomotire  (model)  of  the  "  Polytech- 
nic College  of  Philadelphia,'-  is  noticed  in  *^Sa'eiUi/ic  Amer- 
ican Sitpidemmt,'^  p.  624. 

See,  al»o.  Official  Reports  of  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  toI.  . 
It.,  p.  461,  Commissioner  Anderson's  Report,  for 

•  Mfkeuski's  compressed-air  motor. 

•  Lamm- Francq^s  flrel»»  locomotive. 

See,  also,  for  Mekarski's.  '* Scientific  American:''  •xxxv. 
82. 

Air  Me^ter.  An  in.strunient  fur  measuring  the 
rate  of  motion  of  an  air  current ;  used  in  mines, 
hospitals,  etc. 

da  sella*  s  air  meter  is  shown  under  Anemome- 
ter, which  see. 

Air  Mois'ten-er.  An  eva|)orator  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  stove,  heating  pipes,  or  radiator,  to 
impart  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  See  Evapo- 
rator. 

Air  Pis'toL  A  small  weapon  differing  in  no 
snbstaatial  respect  but  size  and  portability  from 
the  air  gun. 

Air-press'ure  Reg'a-la'tor.  An  instrument 
for  preflerving  an  even  pressure  in  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus. 

Fig.  29. 


Air-pressure  Regulator. 

A,  Chamber  filled  with  air  at  the  d«<ired  pressure. 

B,  Space  filled  with  water. 

C,  Caoutchouc  membrane  separating  the  air  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  lifted  by  the  levers  if  /  by  means  of  the  rod  T. 

/>,  Pressure  pump,  with  its  supply  and  discbarge-pipes 
F  E  respectively. 

6,  Water-pipe  leading  to  the  machines  in  communication 
with  the  cliamber. 

In  prolongation  on  the 
^me  axis,  the  journals 
of  which  are  paclted  in 
[  the  box  S. 

/,  Rod  terminating  in  a  cap-piece  R,  and  connecting  the 
■lotted  sector-guide  P  to  the  lever  H. 
K,  Rflcolation  cock,  moving  automatically  by  means  of  its 


H,  Two-branched  exterior  lever. 
/,  Single  Interior  leTer. 


lever  and  a  link  connecting  it  to  the  rod  J.  Its  purpose  is 
lo  prevent  overstrain  of  the  caoutchouc  diaphragm  when  the 
Litter  is  at  its  farthest  depression. 

L,  Counterpoise  on  the  belt-shipping  lover  axis  V. 

O,  Levers  fixed  on  the  axis  F,  and  connected  at  their  ends 
by  a  gudgeon  traversing  the  slot  of  the  sector  P. 

P,  Sector-guide  loose  on  the  axis  V. 

9,  Forks  loose  on  the  arbor  F,  jointed  to  the  piece  M, 
which  limits  their  movement. 

N  W,  Fast  and  loose  pulleys  on  the  axis  of  the  eccentrle 
F,  which  works  the  pump  rod. 

The  cut  represents  the  diaphragm  near  the  end 
of  its  downward  extension.  The  cock,  K,  is  nearly 
closed,  and  allows  passage  to  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  water. 

In  the  disposition  of  parts  exhibited  in  the  cut, 
the  pump  is  about  to  start ;  the  ball  L,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  given  to  the  levers,  0,  by  the 
sector  P,  has  passed  the  vertical,  and  is  about  to 
draw  on  the  belt  fork,  and  bring  the  belt  upon  the 
fast  pulley  xV. 

The  pump  continues  to  work  until  the  raising  of 
the  diaphragm  by  excess  of  water  shall  act  in- 
versely, by  the  connections  already  cited,  npon  the 
ball  L,  and  shift  back  the  belt  to  the  loose  pulley, 

Air'-pump.  The  uses  of  the  air-pump  have 
largely  multiplied  since  its  invention  by  Otto  von 
Quericke. 

Fig.  aa 


Otto  von  Guerieke's  Air-pitmp^  and  the  B^deburg  Hemi- 
spheres.    {From  a  recent  photograph  ; 

The  original  pump,  latelv  brought  to  light  at  a 
loan  collection,  is  5'  high  ;  the  hemispheres  are  26'" 
diameter ;  two  receivers  form  a  part  of  the  group. 

See  Father  Schott's  "  Technica  Curinsa." 

1 .  The  air-pump  used  by  divers  has  usually  three 
cylinders  and  three  single-acting  pistons,  operated 
by  a  three-throw  crank.  A  form  manufactured  in 
Boston  is  shown  under  Submarinb  Air-pump. 
See  Air  Compressor,  Diving-bell,  Kkspika- 
TOR,  etc.,  **  Mech.  Diet." 

2.  The  air-compression  pump  of  the  Westing- 
house  air-brake  has  a  steam  cylinder  and  air  cylin- 
der placed  in  line,  and  with  piston-rod  connecting 
the  two  pistons.  The  steam  and  air  admission  and 
exhaust  of  the  respective  cylinders  are  governed  by 
valves  in  the  passages.    See  Railway-car  Brake. 

3.  The  air-pump  used  in  carburetors  is  usually 
a  form  of  meter  wheel,  or  a  device  like  the  tym- 
panum.    See  pp.  464  et  seq.,  "  Afech.  Dict.^* 

4.  An  air- pump  used  for  beer  fountains  is  shown 
in  Fig.  31.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  refinement  upon 
the  mere  lift-pump  leading  from  each  cask  to  the 
dispensing  tap  at  the  counter. 
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8.  The  independent  air-pump  is  one  driven  by 
another  motor,  in  place  of  being  actuated  by  a  crank 
on  the  main  shaft.  Such  an  air-pump  is  sometimes 
used  in  connection  with  a  condenser,  and  bein^  in- 
dependent, a  vacuum  mny  be  formed  for  the  engine 
before  it  is  started. 

Otherwise  the  air-pump  is  combined  with  a  cir- 
culating pump  which  tHkes  the  water  from  the  hot- 
well  and  sends  it  to  the  boiler. 

9.  {Surgicat)  Air-pump  for  cupping ;  Fig.  195, 
p.  64,  Part  I.,  Tiemaun's  ** Armamentarium  Chirur- 
gicum." 

Junod's  boot  and  arm  for  dry  cupping.  Ibid.  Figs.  176, 
177,  pp.  112,  113,  Part  IV. 

Air-pump  for  i*pray  producer  and  atomiser.  Ibid.  Fig. 
364  6,  p.  89,  Part  II. 

.See  also  Air-pump,  p.  50,  et  seq.,  "Mteh.  Diet.^*  Aspi- 
rator, pp.  169, 170,  Jbid. 


The  following  references  may  be  consulted  :  — 


Compressed-air  Beer-pump. 

A  single  pump,  D,  condenses  air  in  a  cylinder,  C, 
which  connects  by  pipes  to  the  spile-hole  of  each 
cask.  From  the  faucet  of  each  cask  proceeds  up- 
wardly a  pipe  through  the  case  B^  to  the  dispensing 
table  A.  r*  is  a  manometer,  to  indicate  the  press- 
ure. 

Arrangements  on  similar  principles  are  used  in 
France  in  cella»-s  and  wine-vaults  for  transferring 
and  racking  wines ;  for  heating  them  on  the  new 
process,  to  give  the  quality  of  age,  etc. 

Air-pumps  of  this  class'  are  largely  used  in  the 
United  States  in  breweries  and  otlier  factories, 
where  quantities  of  liquids  are  to  be  moved.  For 
this  purpose  direct  pressure  of  air  is  more  manage- 
able and  convenient  than  the  ordinary  liquid  pump 
of  whatever  class.  They  are  classed  as  air-pumps 
up  to  a  pressure  of  thirty  pounds. 

5.  Air-pumps  for  a  pressure  exceeding  thirty 
pounds  per  square  inch  are  known  as  air-compress- 
ing machines,  which  see.  The  air  locomotive  of 
Colonel  Beaumont,  of  Woolwich,  England,  is  said  to 
start  with  a  reservoir  filled  at  a  pressure  of  66  at- 
mospheres, while  tho  Dul)ois  and  Francois  air  com- 
pressor delivers  air  to  the  rock  drills  at  3^  atmos- 
pheres. 

6.  Blowers  may  be  classed  as  air-pumps,  but 
whether  for  urging  fires  or  for  ventilation,  their 
force  is  usually  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
air-compressing  engines,  for  the  service  of  rock 
drills,  for  instance. 

7.  ('fV/.sa/e/'s air-pump  without  valve,  as  improved 
by  MM.  Alverguiat  Freres,  of  Pari^,  and  which 
suppresses  Vespace  nuisihie,  is  shown  with  illustra- 
tion on  p.  491,  vol.  iii.,  of  the  "  Reports  of  Paris  Ex- 
hibition "  of  1867.     Succeeding  pages  describe 

•  Kravogl's  mercurial  air-pump. 

•  Richards'  TalreleM  air-pump  (Plate  VIII.). 

•  Deleuils^  free-piston  air  pump. 
Tlie  Spren^tl  air-pump  ie  shown  at  Fig.  398,  p.  170,  '*. 

Diet:* 


Air-pump. 


Otio  Von  Gverieke 
Simple.     Hopkins 

MoU 

Weindtl  .... 
Sprensitl 


.  •'•fit.  ^wi.,»»xl.70. 
.  •"&€.  ^m.,''xl.  35. 
.  *••&.  iim.,"xxxiv.371. 
.  •"&.  ilm.,':xxxT.  246. 
'*5i:.i<w.,'xxxvii.  343. 


Air-pump  and  Condenher.   Tangye  *  "Engineering,-'  xxii .  51. 
Air-pump  Condenser  (Engl.)     .     .  *"Sc,  Am.  Sup.,"  1731. 
Air-pump  for  supplying  air-vei^ 

seU  of   pumps.      Wipperman  ff 

Lfwis *^^ Engineer ^''*  xlviii.  4ti2 

Air-pump  "Niagara,"  Duplex  .    .  •*'&.  Am.  Sup,^*  499. 
Air-preasure acid  pump.  WyUie (Br.) **'Sc,  Am.  S«p.,"  524. 

Air-re-frig'er-a'ting  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
constructed  by  Uall,  of  Dartford,  England,  for  re- 
frigerating the  hold  of  an  Australian  meat-ship, 
has  a  pair  of  horizontal  trunk-engines  mountid  on 
top  of  a  condenser.  To  one  side  is  bolted  a  com- 
pressing cylinder,  27"  diameter  and  16"  stroke; 
to  the  other  side  is  bolted  the  expansion  cylinder, 
22"  diameter  and  18"  stroke.  Both  these  cylin- 
ders are  open-topped.  The  valves  are  placed  in 
the  bottoms  of  tne  cylinders,  and  are  A\orke(l  by 
cams  on  the  crank-sliaft  and  levers.  Air  is  dr.iun 
into  the  compressing  cylinder  on  the  up-stroke,  and 
delivered  on  the  down-stroke  into  the  surface  con- 
denser, at  a  pressure  of  about  50  lbs.  to  55  \hii.  ou 
the  square  inch.  The  air  here  parts  with  its  heat 
in  the  condenser,  and  it  is  then  delivered  into  the 
expansion  cylinder,  the  valve  of  which  cuts  oflF  at 
about  one  fourth  stroke.  The  expanded  air  is  then 
delivered  through  a  pipe  into  the  room  to  be  cooicii. 
About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  work  expended  in  the 
compressing  cvliuder  is  returned  in  the  expansion 
cylinder,  the  difference  Leing  made  up  by  the  en- 
gme.  In  the  form  recommended  for  ordinary  use, 
the  height  is  kept  down  to  render  it  specially  suit- 
able for  the  space  between  decks  ;  but  the  machine 
can  be  made  to  take  almost  any  form,  and  can  be 
made  of  any  dimensions  to  suit  particular  require- 
ments. The  condenser  or  refrigerator  consists  of 
nests  of  brass  tubes,  through  which  the  water  circu- 
lates. The  tu\)C»  have  an  outside  diameter  of  ^", 
and  are  accessible  through  man-holes. 

See  illustration  in  "  Sc.Am.  Supplement"  p.  4039. 
See  also  ibid.,  401 1.  See  also  *  "Engineer,'*  1.  248. 
See  Kefrigerator. 

The  apparatus  of  MM.  Nezereaux  and  Garlandat 
has  a  perforated  plate,  over  which  a  body  of  cold 
water  runs,  while  a  lK)dy  of  air,  driven  by  a  fan, 
courses  through  the  holes,  and  acquires  within  a 
few  degrees  the  temperature  of  the  water.  **  Im 
Nature." 

See  also  '*  Scientific  American*^  xxxiv.  82. 

By  the  use  of  an  air-compressor,  with  tanks  and 
cisterns,  the  temperature  of  a  given  space  may  be 
readily  reduced  nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  if  de- 
sired.    Many  processes,  primarily  intended  for  pro- 
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dociDg  ice,  are  available  for  air-refrigerating  pur- 
pcMea. 

See  AiR-cooLiNO  Apparatus  ;  Ice-maghimb  ; 
in  former  volumes. 

The  following  United  States  patents  may  be  ex- 
amined :  — 


N08. 

89.456 
196,890 
164,421 
229,374 
149,980 
233.072 


N08. 

211,700 
226,908 
191,232 
87,041 
161,615 


No0 

No». 

162,920 

138,411 

102.660 

14,610 

196,374 

184,291 

44,731 

176,291 

227,796 

168,664 

140,376 

139,470 

Air  Res'er-voir.  The  reservoirs  constructed 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  for  Colonel  Beaumont,  of 
Woolwich,  Biitain,  to  be  used  in  his  air  locomotive, 
and  withstand  a  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  | 
inch,  are  made  of  cylindrical  rings  of  steel  rolled  | 
out  of  solid  ingots  in  a  tire-mill,  and  hemispherical 
ends  beaten  out  of  steel  boiler-plate. — Paper  before 
"Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers"  (Br.),  l'878. 
Reproduced  in  "  Scientific  American  Supplement" 
•2033. 

The  Matthews'  reservoirs  of  similar  shape  made 
for  carbonated  waters,  and  used  as  reservoirs  for 
carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  United  States  torpedo  ser- 
vice, are  made  of  volutes  of  sheet  steel,  coatetl  with 
tin,  and  sweated  together.  See  description  on  p. 
2237,  "  Afech.  Diet." 

A  peculiar  arrangement  of  air  reservoirs  in 
pumps,  to  totally  exclude  the  shock,  is  tihowu  in 
**  Dinglers*  Journal"  and  reproduced  in  "  Scientific 
American"  xxxvii.  329. 

Ai]/-Bpring.  A  spring  in  which  the  elasticity 
of  air  is  utilized  in  place  of  metallic  or  other  ma- 
terial. 

1.  The  air-spring  used  in  a  reciprocating  flat 
bed  printing-press,  to  stop  and  reverse  the  move- 
ment of  the  bed,  is  a  very  important  improvement 
over  the  wire  spring,  being  almost  indispensable 
for  high  rates  of  speed.  To  overcome  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  bed  of  a  32"  X  46"  drum  cylinder 
press  with  a  full  form  of  type  running  at  the  rate 
of  1,600  impressions  per  hour,  is  calculated  to  re- 
quire about  2,550  pounds  of  resistance  on  each 
center. 

Fig.  82. 


Air-gpring  for  Bed  of  Printing  Press. 

The  air-spring  is  used  on  the  presses  of  several 
of  the  superior  makers.  The  press  spring  shown  in 
Fig.  32  has  a  governor  attachment,  by  which,  when 
the  press  is  started,  the  air-spring  is  automatically 
put  on,  according  as  the  feed  progresses,  and  in 
stopping  the  spring  power  is  decreased  as  the  feed 
declmes.  The  bed  is  provided  with  two  cylinders 
to  engage  with  as  many  plungers  at  the  ends  of  the 
frame,  and  the  hollow  rods  of  these  plungers  are 
connected  by  a  pipe  running  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  frame ;  which  pipe  is  opened  or  closed  by  the 
valve  of  the  governor.     (See  next  article.) 

The  plunger  has  a  hollow  rod  and  an  automatic 
valve  at  its  extremity.  This  valve  rises  on  the  re- 
turn motion  of  the  bed,  and  prevents  a  vacuum 
forming  in  the  cylinder.  Fig.  32  shows  a  lougitu- 
dmal  section  of  the  device. 


2.  Air-springs  are  also  used  in  gun  carriages  to 
arrest  the  recoil  of  the  gun ;  or  to  utilize  the  recoil 
of  the  gun  to  assist  in  elevating  the  gun  in  battery, 
after  being  depressed  for  loading. 

Notices  are  given  on  p.  1035,  "Mech.  Diet."  oi 
the  invention  of  Eads  (1865-1871). 

Moncrieff  has  another  form.  See  Hydro-pneu- 
matic Gun-carriage. 

3.  The  use  of  the  air-spring  in  car-springs  is 
shown  in  Figs.  3852,  3853,  p.  1755,  "Mech.  Diet." 

4.  The  air-spring  is  used  in  the  spring  hammer 
of  Ilotchkiss,  air  bemg  used  as  the  elastic  medium, 
holes  in  the  reciprocating  cylinder  allowing  free  in- 
gress and  egress  of  air,  insuring  a  perfect  cushion 
at  each  stroke. 

u.  8.  patents  for  air  and  pneumatic  springs. 

4,966  ....  Pneumatic  Spring  (Railway). 

9,107  ....  Car  Spring. 

13.248  .    .         .  Pneumatic  Spring  (Carriage). 

19,764  .         .    .  Pneumatic  Spring  (Railway). 

24,134  ....  Air  Spring  for  Cars  and  Wagons. 

32,848  ....  Pneumatic  Spring  (Carriage). 

61,966  ....  Pneumatic  Spring  for  Can,  etc. 

66,136  ....  Pneumatic  Spring  (Railway). 

70,177  ....  Pneumatic  Spring  (Railway). 

83,043  ....  Air  Spring  (Railway). 

87,807  ....  Pneumatic  Spring  (Railway). 

90,657  ....  Air  Spring  (Railway). 

111,303  ....  Pneuuuttic  Spring  (Railway). 

111,438  ....  Pneu.  and  Rubber  Spring  (Railway). 

125,749  ....  Pneumatic  Spring  (Railway) 

139,346  .    .    .'  .  Automatic  Vent-opener  for  Air-apringB. 

Air'-spring  Gov'er-nor.  An  attachment  to 
an  air-spring  arrangement  to  regulate  the  pressure. 

The  instance  illustrated  represents  the  governor 
attached  to  an  improved  form  of  flat- bed  printing 
press,  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  re- 
coil spring-  Fig.  33  nhows  the  governor  attached 
to  the  connecting  pipe,  with  the  plug  valve,  which 
it  operates,  and  two  spring  gages  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  con-  Y'xg.  83. 

densat  i  o  n  i  n 
the  cylinders. 
The  valve  is 
shut  by  the 
motion  of  the 
press  when 
running  at 
speed,  and  is 
open  when  the 
press  is  at  rest. 
This  enables 
the  press  to  be 
started  at  any 
point  without 
helping  it  over 

the  centers  by  ,.       .      „ 

hand.       The  An.*prtng  Governor. 

spring  gages  indicate  the  pressure  in  the  air  cylin- 
ders, and  this  is  determined  by  setting  the  plungers 
b«\ckward  or  forward  on  their  rods,  readily  adjust- 
ing the  amount  of  spring  to  the  spe<»d  of  the  press. 
The  press  is  furnished  with  a  table  showing  the 
gaire  pressures  indicating  the  amount  of  spring  re- 
quireu  for  the  different  speeds  run.  The  workman 
simply  adjusts  the  plungers  until  the  gages  indi- 
cate the  pressure  laid  down  on  the  table. 

Air  Strain'er.  A  gauze  or  perforated  plate  to 
prevent  ingress  with  the  air,  of  dirt,  dust,  or  in- 
sects. Such  are  used  with  the  pump  of  the  railway 
air-brake,  in  filtering  the  air  for  ventilation,  etc. 

See  also  Air  Filter. 

Air  Tel'e-graph.  A  mode  of  communication 
known  in  France  under  the  name  of  Sonnerie  tcle- 
graphique,  systeme  Sparre.  The  principle  is,  that 
a  compression  of  air  produced  by  the  pressure  on 
or  squeezing  of  an  India-rubber  ball  at  one  end  of 
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along  tube  (generally  a  leaden  pipe)  is  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  other,  and  there  makes  aa- 
dible  signals.  This  mode  of  telegraphing  is  used 
in  hotels,  mauafactories,  vessels,  etc.,  for  limited 
distances. 

Generally  known  as  Pneumatic  teleffraphf  and  il- 
lustrated by  Fig.  3854,  on  p.  1755,  "ifecA.  Diet." 

Air  Test'ing.  To  detect  the  presence  of  mi- 
ner's fire-damp,  various  instraments  have  been  em- 
ployed.   See  Jj'iRE-DAMP  Detector;  Grisoume- 

TER. 

Professor  Wanklyn  and  W.  J.  Cooper  have 
brought  before  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  England 
a  new  process  for  testing  air.  A  strou^^ly  alkaline 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is  prepared, 
the  htrengtli  of  waich  is  determined  accurately. 
They  iillow  a  known  volume  of  this  solution  to  act 
on  a  given  volume  of  air  heated  nearly  to  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.  After  allowing  the  solu- 
tion to  act  on  the  air  they  again  determine  the 
strength ;  the  loss  of  strength  represents  the  amount 
of  oxygen  consumed  by  a  known  volume  of  air. 
The  purer  the  air  the  less  the  consumption  of  oxy- 
gen. 

Air  Ther-mom'e-ter.  In  a  loan  collection  of 
scientific  apparatus  lately  exhibited  at  the  "  South 
Kensington  Museum,"  London,  the  air  thermom- 
eter of  Galileo  was  shown.  It  was  substantially 
like  that  of  Santorio,  of  Padua,  shown  at  Fig. 
116,  p.  53,  ''Mech.  Diet."  The  illustration  in  the. 
"Illustrated  London  News  **  of  the  period  is  repro- 
duced in  ''Scientific  American  Siepplement**  p.  742. 

The  same  work,  at  p.  8929,  gives  an  aocount  6f  Wits's  air 
thermometer. 

For  Wiustanley's  air  thermometer,  see  "JS«i£'m«miie," 
•  XXX.,  459. 

Air  Trap.  A  device  in  a  conduit  to  allow  air 
to  escape  at  the  more  elevated  portions  where  it 
passes  over  summits. 

A  stop-cock,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require, 
is  the  simplest  form,  but  automatic  appliances  have 
been  invented.  That  of  Felix  ( French j,  used  on 
the  pipe-lines  for  the  conveyance  of  beet-juice,  is 
an  iron  bell  tested  to  15  atmospheres,  placed  at  an 
elevated  point  on  the  pipe,  where  it  is  adjusted  by 
two  opposite  tubulures  soldered  to  its  lower  part. 
In  the  center  is  a  pump  cylinder  in  which  slides  a 
piston,  the  rod  of  which  passes  through  the  summit 
of  the  bell  and  communicates  motion  to  a  safety- 
valve.  The  air  rises  to  the  summit  of  this,  passes 
into  the  cylinder,  and  gradually  exercises  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  pressure  upon  the  piston  to  cause 
it  to  descend  and  open  the  escape-valve.  A  large 
portion  of  the  air  is  ejected,  the  piston  rises  and 
closes  the  valve,  and  so  on. 

Air  Valve.  A  valve  to  regulate  the  admission 
or  egress  of  air. 

1.  Such  are  used  in  bends  and  traps  of  water- 
pipes  to  allow  escape  of  accumulated  air ;  as  in  a 
of  Fig.  34. 

Fig.  84. 


3.  A  screw  valve,  c,  to  close  the  opening  of  an  air 
reservoir ;  such  as  an  air  cushion,  for  instance. 

4.  An  automatic  air  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  35. 
It  consists  of  an  oblate  spheroidal  disk  placed  in  a 
chamber,  and  having  attached  to  p.     ^ 

its  radial  axis  a  valve,  which  has 
its  seat  in  the  passage  to  be 
guarded.  Changes  in  the  heat 
of  the  disk  chamber  affect  the  ob- 
lateness  of  the  disk  ai\d  move  the 
valve  toward  or  from  its  seat. 
Expansion  by  heat  acting  in 
greater  degree  upon  the  exterior 
surface  decreases  the  oblateness 
and  shuts  the  valve  opening.  A  I 
curved  plate  would  act  similarly. 
A  plate  of  two  metals  of  unequal 
expansibility  by  a  given  degree  of 
heat  would  do  the  same  without 
being  normally  curved.  See  in- 
stances of  thermostatic  arrange- 
ment in  Low-water  Alarms  (2), 
D  Eol  Fig.  3008,  p.  1359,  ''Mech. 
Diet.*'  See,  also,  Thermostat, 
pp.  2551,  2552,  Ibid.,  especially 
Fig.  6374,  p.  2552. 

Al'a-baa'ter  Iml-ta'tion. 
Coat  a  statue  of  plaster-of-paris,  or  of  papier-mach^, 
with  thick  white  damar  varnish,  and  then  dust  with 
a  pulverized  glass. 

To  give  it  the  appearance  of  Carrara  marble,  var- 
nish it  a  second  time,  and  dust  it  with  coarsely  pul- 
verized white  glass  or  mica.  If  the  marble  veins  be 
first  traced  on  it  with  some  delicate  blue  pigment, 
the  imitation  will  be  enhanced. 

Paraffiue  wax  makes  a  fine  imitation  of  alabaster. 

Another  recipe  for  imitating  alabaster  ornaments 
prescribes  brushing  over  plaster-of-paris  models 
with  spermaceti,  white  wax,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  or  steeping  the  models  in  the  warm  mix- 
ture. Or  instead  of  this  process,  they  may  be 
brushed  over  several  times  with  white  of  egg,  allow- 
ing each  coating  sufficient  time  to  dry. 

A-lan'dier.  {Ceramics,  French.)  A  species  of 
fire-place,  of  which  several  are  placed  around  the 


Self-acting  Air 
Valve. 


Fig.  36. 


Air  Valves. 


2.  A  valve  to  be  operated  by  a  float  to  close  a 
pipe  communicating  with  a  cistern  (6). 


base  of  a  porcelain  kiln, 
fed  from  the  outside. 
Some  of  them  have  a 
downward  draft  on  to 
the  fire,  from  which  the 
flames  are  conducted 
into  the  body  of  the 
kiln;  others  are  ordi- 
nary furnaces  at  the 
base  of  the  kiln. 

The  porcelain  kilns  of 
Sevres,  and  the  fine  fai- 
ence kilns  of  Stafford- 
shire, have  furnaces  of 
this  kind. 

In  the  figure  :  — 


/,  Is  the  fire, 
ft',  Entrance  of  air. 
6,  Opening   used   only  in 
starting  the  fire. 
y,  Chimney  leading  into  the  kiln. 
g,  Duct  for  flame  below  the  kiln  floor  k. 
X,  t',  Openings  to  examine  contents  of  kiln. 
M,  Dact  for  cold  air  when  required. 

A-larm' "WhiB'tle.  (Steam.)  One  constructed 
to  be  automatically  sounded  when  water  in  the 
boiler  sinks  below  a  certain  level. 

In  Fig.  37,  the  sinking  of  the  float  moves  the 
counter- weighted  lever  and  opens  the  valve,  which 
permits  steam  to  escape  to  the  whistle. 


Furnace  a.  Alandier. 
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Alarm  whistles  have  also  been  constructed,  to 


Fig.  37. 


Alarm  Whistle. 


m 


be  s  onnded 
when  the  ab- 
normal heat  of 
a  chamber,  act- 
i  ng  u  pon  a 
thermostat, 
gives  an  alarm 
of  fire.  Tam- 
pering with  a 
lock  or  a  safe 
majr,  by  electric 
connection, 
produce  the 
game  effect. 

The      alarm 

water-gage    of 

Ledent ,     of 

Scientific  American  Supple- 


Liege,  is  shown 
m«n/,"  •  3899. 

AlTjert-type.  A  printing  ])roce88  from  films 
of  bichromated  gelatine  exposed  in  a  camera.  See 
p.  57.  "Mech.  Diet:* 

A  modified  Albert-type  process,  to  produce  col- 
ored pictures,  was  descrioed  in  the  New  York 
"  I  ForW,"  and  the  article  reproduced  in  the  "Sci- 
ent^  American  Supplement,    p.  2079. 

The  Albert  process  is  described  at  length  on  p.  18  of  the 
Beport  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Doremus,  "  Vienna  ^cpontion  Reports,''^ 
Toi.  il.,  section  D. 

Aini^o-carnbon  Light.  One  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary illuminating  gas  is  enriched  by  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  so-called  mbfxarbony  the  solid  residuum  of 
creosote,  placed  in  the  form  of  cylinders  in  a  reser- 
voir adjoining  the  bunier,  and  heated  thereby. 


*^  Engineering''    .     . 
"  SeuHtiJic  American  '■ 


xxrii.,  p.  167 

xi.,  p.  m. 


Al-bu'men-ized  Pa'per.  Paper  prepared  for 
photographic  uses  by  dipping  in  a  bath  of  white  of 
egg,  drying,  and  pressing. 

Al'co-nol  Zhi'gliie.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing items  may  be  considered,  in  addition  to  the 
notices  on  pp.  58,  .59,  **Mech.  Did" 

Abbd  d'Uauteville  (1682)  describes  an  engine, 
the  action  of  which  was  produced  by  alternately 
evaporating  and  condensing,  without  allowing  it  to 
escape.  —  *' Reflexions  sur  quelques  Madiinea  a  dever 
dea  Eaux/'  p.  9.    Paris,  1682. 

See,  also,  Snglisb  patent,  No.  6,262  of  1825. 

See,  a]i«o.  No.  9,118  of  1841.  Tubes  of  alcohol  or  ether  in 
a  steam  boiler,  and  connecting  with  a  cylinder,  the  latter 
with  a  condenser.    Tapor  re-used. 

Aim,  W.  Ketland,  Eng.  Patent,  No.  7,626  of  1838.  Applies 
alcohol  to  condense  steam  that  has  worked  an  engine  and 
uses  the  vapor  generated  to  work  another  engine.  Saves  the 
condensed  spirit  vapor. 

Al'co-hol'me-tcr.  The  alcoholmeter  of  Dr. 
Siemens  is  an  instrument  by  which  a  stream  of  al- 
cohol and  water  mixed  in  any  proportion  is  meas- 
ured in  such  a  manner  that  one  train  of  counter 
wheels  records  the  volume  of  the  mixed  liquor, 
while  a  second  counter  gives  a  true  record  of  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  it. 

"The  volume  of  liquid  is  passed  through  a  revolving 
drum,  divided  into  three  compartments  by  radial  divisions, 
and  not  diswimilar  in  appearance  to  an  ordinary  wet  gas- 
meter  ;  the  revolutions  of  this  drum  produce  a  record  of  the 
total  volume  of  passing  liquid.  The  liquid,  on  its  way  to 
the  measuring-drum,  passes  through  a  receiver  containing  a 
float  of  thin  metal  filled  with  proof-spirit,  which  float  is  par- 
tially supported  by  means  of  a  carefully  adjusted  spring, 
and  its  position  determines  that  of  a  lever,  the  angular  po- 
sition of  which  causes  the  alcohol  counter  to  rotate  more  or 
leas  for  every  revolution  of  the  measuring-drum.  Thus,  if 
water  only  passes  through  the  apparatus,  the  lever  in  ques- 
tion stands  at  its  lowest  position,  when  the  rotation  motion 
of  the  dram  will  not  be  communicated  to  the  alpohol  counter, 


but  in  proportion  as  the  lever  ascends  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  motion  of  the  drum  will  be  communicated  to  the 
alcohol  counter,  and  this  motion  is  rendered  strictly  pro- 
portionate to  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquid,  allowance 
being  made  in  the  instrument  for  the  change  of  volume  due 
to  chemical  affinity  between  the  two  liquids."  —  Nature. 

Ale  Re-frig'er-a'tor.  1.  An  apparatus  in 
which  malt  liquor  is  cooled  either  by  surface  ex- 
posure; in  pipes  exposed  to  a  cool  bath  ;  or  in  a 
vessel  traversed  by  pipes  containing  a  refrigerating 
liquid.  See  Fig.  631,  p.  264,  "  Mech.  Did.;  "  see, 
also,  devices  in  Condenser,  Ihid. 

2.  A  case  or  box  in  which  barreled  beer  is  kept 
for  dispensing.   See  Fig.  632,  p.  265,  "  Mech,  Diet." 

Al'eu-rom'e-ter.  An  instrument  invented  by 
M.  Boland  to  measure  the  elasticity  of  the  gluten 
of  flour,  when  submitted  to  the  temperature  re- 
quired to  bake  bread.  Described,  without  cut,  on 
p.  60,  "  Mech.  Did." 

The  apparatus  has  a  bath,  K,  of  neat's-foot  oil, 
beneath  which  is  a  lamp.  The  bath  being  heated 
to  31 8  F.  ( 1 50  C),  the  cover  E,  with  the  tube  F,  are 
lowered  and  then  the  aleurometcr  proper  is  put  in. 


Fig.  88. 


This  is  a  brass 
tube,  D,  with  a 
movable  base- 
piece,  Bf  and  a 
cap,  ^,  in  which 
is  a  piston,  C, 
the  upper  part 
of  which  has  a 
scale  graduated 
from  25  to  50. 
The  piston  be- 
ing down,  half 
the  space  be- 
neath It  is  filled 
with  a  ball  of 
gluten,  pre- 
pared by  knead- 
ing and  work- 
ing flour.  The 
effect  of  the 
heat  is  to  evap- 
orate the  water 
of  the  gluten  (66  per  cent.)  and  the  gluten  swells. 
Until  It  has  doubled  its  volume  the  piston  is  not 
moved.  Beyond  this  it  registers  from  25  to  50. 
Gluten  which  does  not  more  than  double  in  vol- 
ume is  not  flt  for  bread,  and  the  best  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 50. 


BolantPs  Aleurometer. 


"&.  American  Supplement  " .  . 
"English  Mechanic  ^^  .... 
"&.  American  "  (by  chloroform; 

"Uffel's  Milling  and  Mech.  News  " 


*  p.  1871. 

,  'xxvl.  85. 

xxxvi.828;  zzzvil. 
120,268. 

•  vii.  J 


'*  American  MUfer''   ......    .•vii.  59. 

Arge-rine'.  {Fabric.)  An  all-wool  French 
goods. 

Al'i-dade.  1.  The  movable  arm  of  a  graduated 
instrument  carrying  sights,  or  a  telescope. 

2.  A  theodolite,  or  telemeter,  provided  with  such 
an  arm. 

Two  Viennese  alidades  shown  in  the  Austrian 
Exhibition  may  be  noticed :  — 

"  Kraft  &  Son,  of  Vienna,  had  on  exhibition  an  alidade, 
of  which  the  pillar  carrying  the  telescope  was  swung  on  a 
joint,  BO  that  both  pillar  and  telescope  could  be  lowered  and 
made  to  lie  flat  and  parallel  with  the  rule.  The  object  of 
this  rather  hazardous  variation  from  the  ordinary  conf»truc- 
tion  was  to  make  the  instrument  more  portable  by  reducing 
the  sixe  of  its  packing-box. 

"  Sturko  &  Kammercr,  instrument-makers  for  the  Austrian 
Polytechnic  bureau,  exhibited  an  alidade,  with  a  telemeter 
attached  to  and  parallel  with  the  telescope,  by  which  the 
distance  of  the  instrument  from  the  divided  staff  was  deter- 
mined by  the  angle  subtended  by  two  fixed  points  on  the 
staff.  In  other  cases,  the  distance  was  obtained  by  observ- 
ing the  vertical  distance  on  the  staff  subtended  by  a  known 
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angle  or  two  fixed  wires  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  teleacope.'* 
—  Report  of  R.  D.  Catts,  **  Itutruments  of  PrecisioHf'^  Vienna 
Ezpofition  Reports,  toI.  ii. ;  $  II,  p.  8. 

All-menfa-ry  Ap^pa-ra'tus.  {Surgical.) 
Devices  for  feediug  the  helpless  or  refractory,  such 
arc:  — 

Nasal,  esophageal,  rectal.  See  Figs.  403-406,  p. 
101,  Part  II.,  Tiemann*8  ** Armamentarium  Chirurgi- 
eum" 

Masticator,  Fig.  406,  Ibid.;  and  Fig.  3087,  p. 
1407,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

A-liz'a-rine.  The  coloriDg  priuciple  of  mad- 
der. It  is  made  artificially  from  anthracitie,  a 
white  crystalline  substance  obtaiued  from  coal-tar, 
which  contains  about  0.63  per  cent,  of  anthra- 
cine. 

Paper  by  Johniton  .  .  .  .  "Sc.  iimmcan  Sup.,'' 2128. 
Alizarine.  Rumpff  ...."&.  American  Swp.,"  CiJO. 
Alisariue  Blue.  PrufVhommi  .  "&.  American  Sup.,''  2080. 
Alinrine,  Printing  with  .  .  **Se.  Amfrican  Sup.,*'  619. 
Alizarine **Se.  American,''    xli.    232. 

Alli-ga^tor  For'ceps.  {Surgical.)  Forceps 
with  long  jaws  tftothed  throughout  their  length. 

Such  are  Thompson's  urethral  forceps  for  litho- 
trity;  Figs.  169-171,  p.  4.'),  Part  III.,  Tiemann's 
"  Armamentarium  Chirnrgicnm.*^ 

Farabeuf's  and  Hamilton's  Ostcophors,  Figs. 
53  6,  .53  c,  p.  12,  Part  l.y  Ibid. 

And  numerous  other  instances. 

Arii-ga'tx>r  Leath'er.  The  tanning  of  alliga- 
tor skins  was  commenced  about  1855,  and  now 
from  17,000  to  20,000  are  tanned  yearly,  which  are 
consumed  by  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  exported  to  London  «nd 
Hamburg. 

Al-loy'.  Tellurium  has  been  proposed  as  a 
8iil)Stitute  for  copper  as  an  alloy  for  gold  and  silver 
in  coinage.     "  Engineer,"  San  Francisco. 

The  Japanese  alloys  are  mostlv  used  for  orna- 
mental castings,  statues,  musical  mstruments,  and 
hells.  The  name  given  to  an  alloy  generally  cor- 
responds to  the  color  produced  by  the  treatment 
which  the  objects  have  to  undergo  before  they  are 
finished  ;  thus  some  of  the  alloys  nre  named  green 
copper^  violet  copper,  black  copper,  etc.  This  color 
depends  lioth  u])on  the  composition  of  the  alloy  and 
the  chemicals  used  in  coloring  the  metal.  There 
are  many  different  means  used  to  produce  one  and 
the  same  color,  and  it  so  happens  that  almost  ever^v 
manufacturer  uses  particular  compositions  of  hfs 
own ;  generally  it  is  only  the  proportions  that 
differ,  but  sometimes  even  the  constituent  elements 
are  different,  although  the  alloy  is  called  by  the 
same  name. 

Green  copper  {Se.i-Do)  is  composed  of  copper  and 
lead,  or  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 

Sentoku-clo  of  copper,  lead,  and  spelter  —  similar 
to  the  old  Corinthian  alloy  —  is  said  to  have  been 
first  produced  by  a  large  conflagration  which  took 
place  in  China  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Black  alloy  called  C-do,  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ; 
the  brass,  of  copper  and  spelter,  sometimes  with  a 
slight  addition  of  lead,  as,  for  instance,  in  Yechiu, 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  production  of  ornamental 
ca.sting8  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver;  the  purple 
alloy  is  composed  of  copper  and  lead. 

Uin-shibu-ir.hi  is  generally  composed  of  four  parts 
of  copper  or  alloy  and  six  parts  of  silver. 

Shaicu-do,  copper  with  a  small  ])ercentage  (two  to 
five  per  cent.)  of  gold,  which  produces  a  beautiful 
dark  blue  color,  and  is  mostly  used  for  articles 
formed  by  hammering,  or  for  reponss€  work,  gener- 
ally inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  producing  de- 
signs somewhat  similar  to  Niello, 


Bronze  for  locomotiye  whistles :  — 

Copper 80 

Tin 18 

Antimony 2 

100 

Bronze  for  ball  valves  and  pieces  to  be  brazed  :  — 

Copper  

Tin 

Antimonj 


87 

12 

1 

100 

For  working  models ;  easily  wrought :  — 

Copper    4 

Tin 1 

Zinc 0.26 

Phosphor-tin  for  journal  boxes  :  — 
Tin  with  from  2.5  to  5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
Havenue  ^  Co.,  of  Berlin,  Ger.,  "&.  Am.,"  xl.  118. 

Profes.sor  Sillimau's  process  of  making  articles 
of  metallic  alloys  resonant  consists  in  ex|X)sing 
them  for  a  determinate  time  to  a  temperature  just 
short  (say  within  10°  Fah.)  of  their  melting  point. 
This  is  claimed  to  endow  them  with  a  musical  qual- 
ity. —  *'Scientijic  American  Supplement,**  182. 
An  alloy  by  Matthey,  of  London :  — 

Platinum 80.660 

Iridium 19.079 

Rhodium 122 

Iron 098 

Ruthenium 046 

Density  at  32°  Fah.,  21.6139. 

This  is  so  malleable  and  ductile,  that  it  may  be 
drawn  to  a  wire  a  few  lumdredths  of  a  mm.  in  di- 
ameter. 

Organ  pipe  metal :  — 

Tin  and  lead  in  equal  parts,  cast  into  sheets  and 
smoothed  with  a  planer;  that  is,  with  a  flat  block 
beaten  by  a  hammer. 

White  alloy,  by  Beirman  &  Clodius,  of  Hano- 


Copper  .  . 
Manganese 
Zinc  .  .  . 
Iron  .    .    . 


72.25 
16.25 
8.76 
2.60 


This  alloy  is  malleable,  does  not  change  when 
immersed  in  water  for  forty  days,  takes  the  silver 
plating  well,  but  is  a  little  yellowish. 

White  alloy,  by  Le  Marquand,  of  Paris.  It  is 
not  liable  to  oxidation :  — 

Copper 750  parts. 

I  Nickel 140 

I  Oxide  of  cobalt 20 

Tin 18 

I  Zinc 72 

I  1,000 

I      Alloy,  for  jewelrv,  having  the  appearance  of  red 
gold  ^jf^  fine.    By  Meiffren  &  Co.,  Marseilles :  — 

Copper 800 

Platinum 25 

Tungsticacid    . K- 

(Jold 170 

The  three  former  are  melted  together  in  a  cruci- 
ble, and  then  granulated  in  — 

Water 1  cubic  meter. 

Slaked  lime 600  grams. 

Carb.  potassa 500  grams. 

The  granulated  metal  is  dried,  remelted,  and  the 
gold  added. 

The  flux  consists  of  boric  acid,  nitrate  of  sodinii, 
and  chloride  sodium  in  equal  proportions. 

Alloy  for  jewelry,  in  invitation  of  silver  —  sider- 
aphthite—  (unchangeable  iron),  by  Meiffren  &  Co., 
Marseilles :  — 
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Iron 65 

Nickel g 

Tungsten 4 

AlniDinum '.  5 

Copper ;  ;    5 

The  first  two  are  melted  together  and  granulated 
in  a  bath  of  — 

^»tcr 1  cub.  meter. 

Slaked  lime 1  kilo. 

GsTb.  potasn 1  kilo. 

The  latter  three  ingredients  are  siinilarly  treated. 
The  flux  is  one  part  boric  acid  to  one  of  nitmte  of 
potassium.  Sodium  and  charcoal  are  added  in 
melting  the  last-mentioned  batch.  The  separate 
batches  of  granulated  metal  are  then  melted  to- 
gether. 

The  following  patents  may  he  consalted  :  — 

Aluminum  bronae   .     .  223,900  Webster      .  Nov.  2,  1880 

Manganese  bronze   .     .  2(My,Ci\4  Parsons      .  July  80,1878 

Kickcl-xinc     ....  225,977  Fleitmann  Mar.  fcO,  1880 

Journal-box  m4>tal  .     .  179,616  Srhofnberg  July  4,  1876 

Mptal  coating  alloy       .  234,482  Jones     .     .  Nov.  16, 1880 

Bell-metal  alloy  .    .    .  169,648  Mnckrr .     .  Nov.  9,  1875 

MockMlvcr    ...  163,154  CampUU  .  July  21, 1874 

roin  alloy 210,285  Hubbeil      .  Sept.  2,  1879 

Coin  alloy 191,146  Hubbfll      .  May  22,  1877 

Coin  .1II0V 209,266  HubbeU     .  Oct.  22, 1878 

Coin  ullov 219,097  Hubbeil      .  Sept.  2,  1H79 

Plarii.p  alloy  .     .     .    .  194,,V>6  Page      .     .  Aug.  21, 1877 

Shotallov 204,866  ^nirks  .     .  June  11, 1878 

Mangano^  alloy      .     .  178,490  WarrJ     .    .  June  6,  1S76 

Anti-incriwtAtion  alloy  169,810  Holden .    .  Nov.  9,  1876 

Aluminum  alloy      .    .  220,149  Htneard     .  8cpt.30, 1S;9 

Coin  .nllov 211,630  HiibbeU      .  Jan.  28,  1879 

Coinalh>V 211,909  Hubbeil      .  Feb.  4,  1879 

Mangsne-e  bronze  .     .  303,266  HaU .    .     .  May  7,  1878 

Jourttil-bearing    alloy  }  221  400    Downs.    .    Nov.  11, 1879 

itn,ropper,  antimony  1        '  ' 

Door-knob  alloy .    .    .    149,606    Morand     .    April  7,  1874 

See  also  Anti-friction  Metal. 
Notices  are  to   be  found  under  the  following 
beafl:» :  — 

Aluminium  bronze.  Ferro-nilicium. 

Anti-friction  alloy.  Fusible  metal.«i. 
Anti-incrn^tation  alloy,      ftolil  alloy. 

Boll  metal.  Lubricant  alloy. 

Bras?.  Manganese  bronze. 

Bronze.  •  Metallikon. 

Bronze  iron.  Melting  point  of  alloys. 

Obromeioen.  Phosphor  bronze. 

Chrysoid.  Phosphor  tin . 

Dyriot.  Hideraphthite. 

Blectro-Pilicon.  Silver  alloy. 

Ferro  manganese.  Solder. 

Numcrons  recipes  for  alloys  for  solder,  fnsible 
pings,  white  metal,  type  metal,  jewelers'  uses,  and 
rarioQs  mechanical  purposes,  are  given  under  Al- 
lots, pp.  61-68  of  **Mech.  Diet.**  On  p!  68  of  that 
Tolume  is  a  list  of  77  alloys,  which  ai*e  considered 
in  their  alphabetical  order  in  the  volumes  of  **Mech, 
Dirt." 

The  following  works  treat  on  the  subject :  — 

Gnet tier's  "  MetaUie  Alloys.'^  (TransUted  from  the 
French.) 

Scoffren's  **  Useful  Metals  ond  thefr  Alloys.'^ 

OoUins's  "  Useful  Alloys.'* 

Overman's  "Metallurgy.^* 

Larkin's  '* Practical  Brass  and  Iron  Founders^  Guide.''* 

Graham's  "Brass-founders'  Manual.'* 

Greenwood's  ^^ Manual  of  Metallurgy.** 

^tretson's  "Practical  Treatise  on  Casting  and  Founding.** 

Alla-mette'.  A  match  or  taper  for  lighting  a 
lamp  or  candle. 

Al-lu'vi-um.  {Mining.)  A  deposit  of  loose 
gravel  between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable 
mould  and  subjacent  rock. 

Al'man-riv'et  (Froni  AUemand.)  A  form  of 
joint  in  German  armor  in  which  the  plates  were 
Blotted  to  slide  on  rivets  to  give  flexibility  to  the 
armor. 

Al-pac'a.  (Fabric.)  1.  A  taffeta  woven  goods 
made  of  alpaca  wool. 


2.  A  dress  goods  of  cotton  chain  and  long  luster 
wool  weft. 

3.  Figured  fancy  weaving  makes  fancy  alpaca. 
Al-pa'ga.     (Fabric.)      A   French   dress  goods 

made  in  a  taffetii  loom.     It  has  a  cotton  warp  and 
Liuooln  wool  weft. 

Al'pine.  (Fabric.)  A  French  goods,  made  on 
a  "  serjre  2  and  1  "  loom ;  silk  warp  and  merino 
wool  weft. 

Alt-az'i-muth  In'stru-ment  A  theodolite 
with  adjustment.^  for  altitude  and  azimuth. 

Al'ter-na'ting  Cur'rent  Ma-chine'.     (Eiec- 
tricitf/.}     One  in  which  the  current  traverses  in  op- 
posite  directions  alternately,  as  in  the  Gramme  ma- 
chine used  with  the  Jablochkoff  light. 
•  "Telegraphic  JourntU,'-  vi.  491-. 

Al'ti-tade  Meas'u-rer.  Pickering's  altitude 
instrument  is  designed  for  measuring:  the  distances 
and  heijjhts  of  mountains.  It  consists  of  a  common 
telescope,  with  a  level  attached,  a  scale  of  equal 
parts  in  the  eye-piece,  and  with  a  mirror  of  ]>late- 
glass  fastened' to  the  object-glass,  so  that  it  can  be 
set  nt  any  angle.  Two  images  are  seen,  one  through 
the  glass,  and  the  other  by  reflection  from  its  sur- 
face, and  any  two  'objecLs  may  be  made  appar- 
ently to  coincide  bv  turning  the  mirror  through  the 
proj)er  angle.  Selecting  a««  our  object  the  moun- 
tain whose  distance  is  to  he  measured,  and  as  the 
other  any  convenient,  well-defined  |x>int,  the  tele- 
scope is  moved  throu«,rh  a  known  distance,  and  the 
apparent  change  of  ]X)sition  of  the  two  inia<rcs  is 
measured  by  the  swilo.  The  altitude  is  then  deter- 
mined by  leveling  the  telescojH?.  and  reading  the 
apparent  elevation  from  the  graduate»i  scale,  which 
Ls  now  tunied  round.  By  a  second  inclined  level 
higher  mountains  may  be"  measured. 

Al'am  Bat'te-ry.  {E/ectriritj/.)  Useful  in  ope- 
rating open  circuit.  It  consists  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  zinc  and  carbon,  without  porous  cups,  immersed 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  alum. 

Sabine,  "Electric  Telegraph,"  1867,  p.  228. 

Niaudet^  American  Translation,  New  York,  p.  78. 

Al  u-min'i-um.  The  metallic  base  of  clay.  A 
white,  sonorous  metal  of  increasing  importance. 

The  history  of  the  production  of  the  chloride  of 
aluminium  from  alumina,  by  Oerstedt,  the  .segrega- 
tion of  a  gray  metallic  powder,  bv  Wcihler,  in  1827, 
and  the  production  of  metallic  globules  of  alumin- 
ium by  the  lai*t  named  in  1845.  are  mentioned  on 

70  of   "Mech.  Did.**     The  modification  of  the 

ohler  method,  by  M.  II.  Deville,  in  his  works  at 
Javelle,  near  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  about  1857,  are  al^o  referred  to  The 
Deville  process  of  that  time  Ls  described  with  more 
detail  in  LaboHlaye*s  "Dictiotmaire  des  Arts  etMan- 
ufactures**  tome  iv.,  article  "Aluminium  "  (edition 
of  1877),  but  more  recent  improvements  have  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  redescribe  it. 

Very  importaut  in  this  connection  are  the  suc- 
cesses of  M.  Deville  in  the  production  of  sodium, 
so  necessary  in  the  aluminium  process.  Starting 
with  the  foothold  acquired  by  AIM.  Mareska  and 
Donny,  who  published  a  work  on  the  extraction  of 
sodium  in  1852,  "  M.  Deville  has  arrived  at  the  pro- 
duction of  sodium  with  a  facility  and  in  such  abun- 
dance MS  but  a  short  time  a;io  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  impossible."  —  I^boulayc.  See  the  J  dic- 
tionary above  referred  to  for  details  of  thesoilium 
process. 

"  It  is  now  certain  that  the  fabrication  of  sodium  i^  at 
least  as  easy  as  that  of  sine,  with  which  it  has,  for  that  mat- 
ter, a  very  strong  analogy.-'  —  Dumas. 

Aluminium  (by  the  later  Deville  process;  is  man- 
ufactured by  (Iccomposiug  the  double  chloride  of 
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alnminiam  and  sodium  (cryolite),  with  the  aid  of 
metallic  sodiuiiL  The  sodium  is  obtained  bj  heat- 
ing to  redness  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  calcined 
soda,  15  parts  of  chalk,  and  45  parts  of  coal.  The 
chloridis  of  aluminium  is  prepared  bjr  passing  chlo- 
rine gas  over  a  moderately  heated  mixture  of  pure 
alumina  (obtained  either  from  alum  or  the  mineral 
bauxite),  common  salt  and  coal  tar.  The  idea  of 
this  mode  of  prodnciu*;  the  chloride  of  aluminium 
id  attributed  to  Th^nard,  and  its  first  execution  to 
Oerstedt,  but  it  ])nHsed  from  a  laboratory  expedient 
to  a  practical  u:»e  iu  the  liands  of  M.  DevUle. 

Fig.  89. 


DeviiWs  Chloride  of  Alumtnium  Apparatus. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  an  iron  gas-retort, 
and  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  the  several  sub- 
stances present  is  the  combination  of  the  coal  tar 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminium  chloride,  which  unites  with  the 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  forming  a  double 
salt,  which  volatilizes  and  is  passed  off  into  a  sep- 
arate chamber,  where  it  condenses.  From  this 
method  of  obtaining  the  chloride,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  it  free  from  chloride  of  iron,  for  which  reason 
the  Parisian  aluminium  is  invariably  adulterated 
therewith.  From  this  double  chloride  of  alumin- 
ium and  sodium  the  metallic  aluminium  is  ob- 
tained, either  by  passing  it  in  the  form  of  vaT)or 
over  a  heated  surface  of  metallic  sodium,  iu  a  sim- 
ply constructed  and  connected  system  of  iron  cyl- 
inders appropriately  heated,  or  the  materials  arc*at 
once  mixed  and  heated. 

The  apparatus  of  M.  Deville  is  shown  in  Fig.  36. 
The  principal  feature  is  a  retort  of  fire-clay,  like 
those  used  in  gas-works,  but  set  upri;;ht  in  the  fur- 
nace. The  retort  has  a  capacity  of  300  liters,  and 
is  heated  by  an  envelope  of  flame,  which  follows  a 
spiral  course  around  it.  Jt  is  pierced  with  three 
openinjrs,  two  near  the  bottom,  and  two  at  and  near 
the  top.  The  opening  O,  near  the  bottom,  is  for 
a  tuyere  of  porcelain,  which  reaches  to  the  axis  of 
the  retort  and  introduces  the  chlorine  gas  into  the 
charge.  A  second  opening,  opposite  the  former,  is. 
for  cleaning  out  the  debris  of  the  exhausted  charge. 

Of  the  openings  above,  one  on  top  is  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  charge,  and  the  other  at  the 
side  leads  the  volatile  choride  of  aluminium  into  a 
condenser  chamber,  L,  of  masonry  ;  or  it  may  be 
made  of  boiler  iron,  and  lined  with  glazed  faience 
tiles.  The  condensing  chamber  itself  has  a  conduit 
for  the  escape  of  waste  gaseous  products. 

The  alumina  employed  is  the  result  of  the  calci- 
nation of  ammoniacal  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina, 
iu  place  of  adding  to  the  alumina,  lirst  the  pulver- 


ized coal,  and  then  the  oil,  to  render  the  mixture 
plastic,  Deville  employed  simply  coal  tar,  the  refuse 
of  the  gas-works,  which  is  very  cheap  and  replaces 
the  oil  and  coal.  This  melange  is  calcined  iu 
earthen  pots  in  a  reverberatory,  heated  from  the 
waste  beat  of  the  chloride  furnace. 

The  mixture,  being  calcined,  is  charged  into  the 
retort,  and  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  a  red. 
The  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  then  introduced  by 
the  tuyere  previously  referred  to,  the  production  of 
gas  being  in  stoneware  pots  containing  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  in  a  sand- 
bath. 

The  chlorine  does  not  attack  the  retort,  but  fol- 
lows  its  axis  in  an  upward  direction,  not  extending 
laterally  more  than  two  decimeters,  so  that  the 
sides  of  the  retort  are  protected  by  a  thickness  of 
the  charge  not  attacked  by  the  gas.  The  chlorine 
is  totally  absorbed,  and  does  not  even  show  a  trace 
in  the  condenser. 

Rousseau  has  a  substitute  process,  in  the  heating 
of  a  melange  of  sea-.salt,  alumina,  and  coal,  pro- 
ducing a  liquid  chloride  which  condenses  continu- 
ously. 

The  employment  of  Greenland  cryolite,  which  is 
a  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  is  at- 
tributed to  Rose,  of  Berlin.  The  cryolite  is  heated 
with  an  excess  of  sodium,  when  metallic  aluminium 
and  fluoride  of  sodium  are  produced,  and  the  lat- 
ter compound  gotten  rid  of  by  treatment  of  the 
mass  with  caustic  lime. 

Of  late,  the  metal  has  been  manufactured  from 
the  mineral  bauxite,  especially  at  the  factory  in  Sa- 
lindres,  near  Alais  {Uard),  France.  There  the 
bauxite  is  heated  with  soda  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, the  resulting  aluminate  of  soda  is  extracted 
by  means  of  water,  and  alumina  precipitated  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid ;  this  is  tnen  formed  into 
balls,  with  salt  and  coal,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat 
in  vertical  retorts  during  the  introduction  of  chlo- 
rine gas.  The  double  chloride  of  sodium  and  alu- 
minium, which  distills  over,  is  fused  with  the  addi- 
tion of  35  per  cent,  of  sodium  and  40  per  cent,  of 
cryolite  as  a  flux,  and  the  metal  which  settles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  poured  into  molds. 
The  cost  of  pi-oducing  one  kilog.  of  aluminium  is 
stated  to  be  80  f.,  while  the  selling  price  is  100  t 

The  employment  of  Imnxile  (I argil e  des  Bans) 
has  served  as  a  new  point  of  departure  iu  the  alu- 
minium industry,  having  more  than  any  other  in- 
creased the  scale  of  production  and  the  diminution 
of  price  of  the  metal.  This  may  now  be  said,  in 
roand  numbers,  to  cost  but  half  as  much  as  silver, 
and  as  it  is  but  one  quarter  the  weight  of  the  latter, 
the  metal  for  an  object  of  a  certain  size  in  alumin- 
ium costs  but  one  eighth  of  the  same  dimensions  in 
silver. 

Wilde's  process  has  attained  some  noioiiefy. 

Lead  or  sulphide  of  lead  melted  is  j>oured  on 
dried  or  burned  alum  ;  the  result  is  crneiblcd  with 
fluxes,  the  resulting  metallic  mass  contains  alumin- 
ium, which  is  separated,  or  the  alloy  can  be  used 
for  some  purposes. 

Aluminium  resists  the  action  of  the  air,  sulphur- 
ous gas  from  coal,  weak  acids,  but  is  attacked  by 
alkalies.  It  molds  well.  Its  appearance  resembles 
oxidized  silver  and  makes  it  suitable  for  statuettes 
and  vases;  it  is  useful  for  culinary  vessels,  bottoms 
of  sirup  pans,  and  in  many  eases  where  its  extreme 
lightness  is  an  iin))ortant  consideration. 

The  difiicult  problem  of  soldering  aluminium, 
seems  to  l)e  resolved  by  the  use  of  the  alloys  of  that 
metal  with  zinc.     See  also  Aluminium  Solder. 

At  present  there  are  three  aluminium  works  in 
Fraoce  and  one  iu  England.      Their  total  produc- 
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don   amounts  to  about  $17»5O0  yearly,  of  which 
$10,000   are   produced  in  France,  and    $7,500   in 
£nglaud. 
The  following  references  may  be  consulted  :  — 

"Scientific  American.'^ 

Uses xxlY.  136  :  xxxvii.  lo3. 

In  Telegmphy      .    .    .    xl.  282 ;  xlii.  106. 
Uaaufacture   ....    xxxTiii.  121 ;  xl.  197. 

**SeiefUiJk  American  Supplement.''* 

Um •662,   798,  1686,  8068,  3609,  8928, 

8d06. 
In  Telegraphy      .    .    .    8602. 
Slanafactuiv   ....    3906. 
QaUiomAUoy     .    .    .    3394, 2163, 2846. 
At  Fftri*  Sxpoeition  .    .    2611,2619. 
Wearing  Properties  .     .    1213. 

Prodactton 1837, 1386. 

Oxidation 2170. 

"Iron  Age.'* 

Uses xvii.,  May  18,  p.  7. 

Uses  and  Articles     .    .  xxtT.,  Auf^iuit  7,  p.  7. 

In  Telegraphy      .    .    .  xxir.,  September  4,  p.  1. 

Resistance  to  Oxidation  xix.,  filay  24,  p.  16. 

Electro-plating    .    .    .  xiv.,  January  26.  p.  26. 

Making xx,  July  26,  p.  24. 

In  Germany     ....  xxiii.,  April  10,  p.  7. 

Alloys xxiT.,  December  11,  p.  13. 

"Engineering  If  Mining  Jourmil.''* 

Uses xxi.6S2;  xxiii.  167, 262, 302;  zxix. 

366.409. 

Making xxt.  ^j  xxrli.  28. 

In  Qennany     ....  xxvii.  2(9. 

BroDxe xxvi.  334. 

AUoys xxix.  86, 186, 188. 

In  Telegraphy      .    .    .  xxt.  280  ;  xxviii.  6 ;  xxlx.  186, 188. 

"Idining  tf  Scientific  Press.*'' 

Uses xxxli.198;  xxx¥i.  115. 

Wire xl.  83. 

"UffeVs  Mining  (f  Mtch.  News:* 
Cfes ix.  isi. 

*'  Yon  Nostrand's  Engineering  Mag.'* 

Making xxiii.  280. 

"Mdnu/aeturer  ff  Builder.** 

Uses,  etc ix.  270 ;  xii.  H,  148, 162. 

Manufacture   ....    xii.  127,  162. 

Alloys ix.  201 ;  X.  182. 

Cost:  Coins     .     .    .    .    xi.  120. 

Bronse Till.  240. 

"  Telegraphic  Jownal.'* 
In  Telegraphy      .    .     .    vii.  63. 

"English  Mechanic.** 

Its  Fntnie xxiii.  464. 

The  Metal xxiii  97. 

Alloy xxr.228. 

United  States  Piatents. 
Manufacture  ....    Hoicard.    220,148    Sept.  30, 1879. 
Manniactuie  of  Alloys    Hoioard.    220,149    Sept.  80, 1879. 
Knglish  Patent    .    .    .     Thompson.    2,101    Mar.  27, 1879. 

Al'u-min'i-um  Al-Ioy'.  Aluminium  now  en- 
ters as  an  ingredient  into  various  alloys ;  that  witii 
copper  ia  perhaps  the  most  notable.  See  Alu- 
MINIUM  Bronze. 

Alloyed  with  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  alloy 
remains  dactile. 

Alloyed  with  small  quantities  of  zinc,  tin,  gold, 
or  silver,  it  remains  ductile,  but  is  rendered  harder 
and  more  brilliant. 

Alloyed  with  3  per  cent,  of  zinc,  is  a  superior 
metal.  —  D€hray. 

Alloyed  with  7  per  cent,  of  tin,  can  be  worked, 
does  not  take  a  fine  polish,  but  is  rendered  non- 
homogeneous  by  fnnion. 

Does  not  alloy  with  lead. 

Alloyed  with  3  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  of  beautiful 
color. 

With  50  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  hard  as  bronze. 

With  1  per  cent,  of  gold,  is  hard,  ductile,  and 
greenish. 

With  10  per  cent  of  gold,  is  crystalline. 


With  5  per  cent,  of  silver,  can  be  worked  like 
pure  aluminium,  but  is  harder,  takes  a  fine  polish. 
See  also  p.  71,  **Mech.  Diet** 

Witli  4  per  cent,  of  silver,  it  is  used  by  Sartorius. 
of  Gottingen,  for  the  beams  of  analytical  balances. 

One  per  cent,  of  aluminium  with  co|)pcr  makes 
the  latter  more  ductile,  more  fusible,  enables  it  to 
fill  the  mold  better,  harder,  more  capable  of  resist- 
ing chemical  re-agents. 

Copfwr,  with  2  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  is  used 
by  Christofle,  in  Paris,  for  works  of  art,  and  nu- 
merous "  Articles  de  Paris." 

True  aluminium  bronze  has  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  aluminium.    See  Aluminium  Bronze. 

Silver,  with  5  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  is  hard  as 
coin-silver,  and  is  excellent  for  coinage. 

Aru-min'i-um  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricitt/.)  One 
in  which  one  or  both  of  the  elements  consists  of  a 
plate  of  aluminium. 

Ara-min'i-am  Bronze.  An  alloy  credited 
to  M.  Debray,  in  which  aluminium  takes  the  place 
of  tin  or  zinc,  in  combination  with  copper,  to  form 
a  bronze. 

This  application  of  aluminium  is  at  present  the 
most  important  use  of  the  metal.  Even  so  sm.ill 
an  addition  as  1  per  cent,  of  aluminium  to  cop])er 
considerably  increases  its  ductility  and  fusibdity, 
and  imparts  to  it  the  pro'perty  of  completely  filling 
the  mold,  making  a  dense  casting  free  from  air- 
bubbles.  At  the  same  time  the  copper  becomes 
more  resistant  of  chemical  re-agents,  increases  in 
hardness  without  losing  in  malleability,  and  unites 
in  itself  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  bronze  and 
brass.  The  "  alloy  formed  of  copper  9  and  alla- 
miuium  1,  constitutes  a  new  precious  metal  for  in- 
dustrial uses,  which  will  find  still  more  numerous 
applications  when  its  price,  still  rather  high  (15  fr. 
the  kilo),  shall  be  reduced."  —  Laboulaye. 

On  account  of  its  grain,  it  is  especially  siutable 
for  parts  subjected  to  friction,  and  slides  of  loco- 
motives lined  with  aluminium  bronze  have  out- 
lasted more  than  twofold  those  of  ordinary  bronze. 
Besides  its  great  tenacity,  which  much  extends  its 
applicability,  it  can,  like  iron,  —  »nd  it  is  the  only  al- 
loy which  possesses  that  proi)erty,  —  be  welded  and 
hammered  hot,  at  a  distance  sufficiently  remote 
from  its  }X)int  of  fusion. 

The  true  aluminium  bronzes,  according  to  Un- 
dolph  Wagner,  were  first  made  by  John  Tercy,  in 
1856,  They  are  alloys  containing  90  to  95  j)er 
cent,  of  copper,  with  10  to  5  per  cent,  of  aluniiu- 
ium.  The  direct  mixture,  by  first  fusion,  of  10 
parts  of  aluminium  and  90  of  copper,  gives  a  brit- 
tle alloy,  which,  however,  increases  in  strength  and 
tenacity  by  several  successive  fusions.  At  each 
operation  a  little  aluminium  is  lost.  After  the 
compound  has  been  melted  three  or  four  times, 
however,  the  proportion  of  aluminium  does  not  a{)- 
pear  to  change,  and  the  alloy  may  be  again  re- 
melted  several  times  without  alteration.  Thetie 
fusions  are  effected  in  crucibles.  The  aluminium 
bronze  is  homogeneous,  and  possesses  sufficient  ex- 
pansion to  fill  the  remotest  parts  of  the  mold.  It 
affords  sharp  castings  that  can  be  worked  more 
readily  than  steel.  Aluminium  bronze  may  be 
forged  at  a  dull-red  heat,  and  hammered  until 
cooled  off  without  presenting  any  flaws  or  cracks. 
Like  copper,  it  is  rendered  milder  and  more  duc- 
tile by  being  plunged  into  cold  water  when  hot. 
The  bronze  polishes  beautifully,  and  possesses 
great  strength  —  according  to  Anderson's  experi- 
ments, an  average  of  75,618^  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  resistance  to  compression  is  feeble.  From  the 
experiments  of  Col.  Strange  on  the  relative  rigid- 
ity of  brass,  ordinary  and  aluminium  bronze,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  last  named  is  foar  times  as  rigid  as 
brass,  and  three  times  as  rigid  as  ordinary  bronze. 

According  to  M.  Morin,  the  director  of  the  man- 
ufactory of  Nanterre,  very  homogeneous  alloys  are 
obtained  with  copper  and  5,  7  J,  and  10  per  cent,  of 
aluminium.  The  alloys  with  5  and  10  per  cent,  of 
aluminium  are  both  of  a  golden  color,  whilst  that 
with  7|  per  cent,  has  a  greenish  tint.  A  copper  al- 
loy with  2  per  cent,  of  aluminium  i.s  said  to  be  used 
in  the  Parisian  ateliers,  for  works  of  art.  It  works 
well  under  the  chisel  and  graver. 

It  i.s  considered  excellent  for  organ  reeds,  giving 
a  l)etter  tone  than  brass  or  German  silver.  Also 
used  for  piano  strings,  and  vibrating  bars  of  music- 
boxes. 

The  uses  of  aluminium  bronze  in  making  various 
articles,  such  as  cutlery,  hardware,  works  of  art, 
etc.,  and  by  M.  llulot,  of  the  Postage  Stamp  Fac- 
tory in  Paris,  are  mentioned  on  pp.  70.  71,  "  Mech. 
Diet.;"  nu(\  the  series  of  Farmer's  nluniinium  al- 
locs i.»»  given  <»ii  p.  71,  Ibid. 

The  popularity  of  aluminium  bronze  is  due  to  its 
beautiful  golden  color,  which  has  enabled  it  to  re- 
phieo  silver-gilt  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its  luster 
18  very  durable,  which  M.  Debray  explains  by  the 
great  quantity  of  beat  liberated  when  aluminium 
is  combined  with  copper,  »>bowing  that  the  alliance 
is  very  energetic  and  complete. 

In  Englan<l,  kettles  made,  of  aluminium  bronze 
are  employed  for  making  preserves  and  ices  from 
acid  fruits. 

Morin  &  Co.,  of  Xanterre,  manufacture  weavers' 
shuttles  of  bronze,  which,  of  course,  do  not  oxidize 
so  readily  as  steel. 

(\unbrien  recommends  this  alloy  for  type  cast- 
ing. Type  made  of  it  can  lie  used  fifty  times  as 
long  as  those  from  lead  and  antimonv. 

The  alloy 
is  largely 
used  in  the 
making  of 
mathemati- 
cal, optical,  Alvfolar  Abscess  Syringe. 


Has  a  color  like  18-carat  gold,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent alloy  for  jewelry,  and  should  be  soldered  with 
brass,  silver,  or  gold  solders.  Avoid  all  potash  for 
cleansing  or  as  flux  for  soldering. 

See,  alao,  four  of  Fanner-»  formulas  for  chrysoid  (Cn.  Al. 
Ag. ;  Cu.  Al.  Zn. ;  Cu.  Al.  Ye.  ;  Cu.  Al.  Ni.),  giring  alloyg 
which  in.  color  aiid  texture  rofcmble  gold.  Page  71,  "AfecA. 
Did.'- 

Al'u-min'i-um  Gun-met^al.  Two  per  cent. 
of  aluminium  adde<l  to  the  usual  gun-metal. 

Declared  by  Schulter  to  l)e  equal  to  steel  for 
guns.     Good  for  statues,  and  bells  also. 

Al'a-min'i-um  Sil'ver. 

SilTcr 1 

Aluminium 4 


Melted  tt^ther.  Yalnahlo  in  instrnmcntR  iu  which  lijtht- 
nese  ik  an  object,  nuch  as  pcxtants,  octants,  etc.,  vhich  will 
weigh  in  thiM  alloy  but  about  one  quarter  as  much  a»  ii  made 
of  silver.  Alumirium  pure  in  too  soft  for  such  -urposop  and 
works  with  difBculty. 

^M'u-min'i-um  SoPder. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper, 
fi 

1.-. 

Bran. 

Hard      .    . 
Medium      . 
Soft  .    .    . 

m 

54 
U 

14 

Bottone  recommends  in  preference  to  coat  the 
surfaces  to  be  soldered  with  a  layer  of  copper  in 
electro  bath,  and  tlien  use  ordinary  solder. 

APve-o-lar  Ab'scess  Syr'inge.  A  syringe 
for  injecting  abscesses  in  the  alveolar  ridcre  or  pro- 
cesses. It  has  .straight  or  curved  canula.s  for  more 
convenient  access  to  the  parts. 

8ee  **  iJfntal  Cogmos,"  November,  1876. 

Fig.  40. 


surgical,  and  scientific  instruments. 

••  .Aluminium  bronse  is  used  in  France  for  making  the  large 
preserving  pans  used  by  wholesale  confectioners,  and  is  rec- 
ommended IL4  an  alloy  in  tyj)e  metal.  Lange,  in  Glashiitte 
(Saxony),  employs  an  aluminium  in  the  m^mufacture  of 
watch-springs.  The  new  springs  have  the  advantage  over 
the  old  in  not  being  subject  to  rust,  in  not  Vicing  magnetic, 
and  in  {assessing  gr(>ater  hardness  and  elasticity.  An  alloy 
of  1(X)  parts  aluminium  and  5  silver  can  be  worked  like 
pure  aluniiuium.  but  is  harder,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish. 
An  alloy  of  5  parts  aluminium  and  100  silver  is  almost  as 
hard  as  onlinary  silver,  but  has  the  advantage  over  it  of 
containing  no  metal  which  is  of  a  poisonous  nature,  or  which 
can  effect  a  discoloration  of  the  silver.'  —  ^'Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,'*  xxlii.  157. 

Farmer's  series  of  aluminium  bronzes  are  given 
on  p.  71,  second  column.  "Merh.  Dirt."     They  are 
hard,  tenacious,  laminable,  and  ductile. 
See  United  States  Patents  :  — 
220,149  ....     Howard    .    September  80, 1879. 
223,900  ....     Webster     .    November  2,  1880. 

See  also :  — 

*' Manu/nrturrr  and  Builder,'^  viil.  240. 
**Eng.  and  Mining  Journal,''  xxvi.  364. 

Aru-min'i-um  Gold.    A  substitute  for  gold. 

Copper 90 

Aluminium 


Has  a  color  like  14-carat  gold, 
Copper 


10 
100 

86 


Aluminium l^ 

Gold J^ 

100 


APve-o-lar  Por'cepB. 

for  gnawing   away  portions 


( hf-ntistrji . )     Force  ps 
of   the   alveolar  pro- 


or  for  extraction   of  fragment  of   root**   lic- 
Fig.  41. 


Bayonet-shaped  Alveolar  Forceps. 

neath  the  summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  They 
have  variously  shaped  beaks  :  bayonet,  straight, 
cui'ved. 

A-inal''ga-xna'tion.  {Galvanic  Battery.)  Coat- 
ing the  zinc  plate  with  mercury  so  a.s  to  present  to 
the  liquid  a  surface  of  metal  which  shall  be  equally 
affected  by  the  excitant,  in  order  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishing of  local  currents,  which  the  impurities  of 
the  zinc  would  otherwise  occasion. 

Ganoly  "PAy^iw,"  N.  Y.,  1877,  pp.  684,  692. 

It  is  usually  done  by  cleansing  the  zinc  plate 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  rubbing  over 
the  surface  a  small  quantity  of  mercury. 

A-mal'ga-ma'tor.  The  amalgamating  machin- 
ery exhibited  by  the  Republic  of  Chili  at  Philatlel- 
phia,  1876,  wos  a  facsimile  of  the  apparatus  in  use 
at  Autofagosta,  on  a  .scale  of  Jth.  It  is  under  the 
sy.«!tem  of  Knihnke.  The  series  of  machines  and 
operations  is  as  follows  :  — 
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The  washing  and  reduction  of  the  ore  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  two  vertical  iron  rollers,  rest- 
ing on  an  iron  plate,  and  kept  in  motion,  thereby 
producing  the  necessary  friction.  The  rollers  sit 
m  an  iron  cup,  into  which  the  ores  to  be  ground 
are  received  by  means  of  a  self-feeder.  The  water 
necessary  is  conducted  to  the  caps  by  means  of 
»ipes,  and  is  kept  ininning  continually.  The  re- 
duced ore  is  carried  with  the  water  through  gutters 
into  the  open,  flat  tanks  below,  and  there  allowed 
to  settle ;  the  water  is  then  run  off,  and  the  ore  car- 
rie<l  to  the  drying  shed. 

In  the  a;Wr/awo//n7  section  are  12  large  and  2 
small  revolving  casks";  4  upright  tanks,  wherein  the 
chemical  solution  is  mixed  :  one  washer ;  one  cen- 
trifugal machine. 

The  powdered  and  dried  ore  is  placed  in  the  large 
casks,  and  mixed  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  siitu- 
ratc  the  whole  thoroughly.  The  necessary  quantity 
of  the  chemical  solution  from  the  tanks  is  then 
added,  previously  mixed  with  l)oiling  salt  water. 
After  revolving  the  ctusk  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  transform  the  silver  ore  from  a  sulphite  into  a 
chloride,  the  quicksilver  is  added,  and  the  whole 
mibjectcd  to  the  action  of  the  amalgam.  Thence 
the  contents  of  the  casks  are  run  into  the  washer 
and  there  freed  from  the  remaining  impurities, 
acids,  chemicals,  etc.,  etc.,  leaving  the  pure  silver 
nnd  quicksilver.  This  then  j^oes  into  the  centrif- 
ugal machine,  where  the  quicksilver  is  separated 
fnjni  the  silver  as  much  as  this  can  be  done  by  me- 
chanical action.  In  case  there  should  still  be  left 
some  impurities,  which  may  be  easily  detected  by 
a  dark  color,  the  whole  is  returned  to  the  two 
smaller  casks,  and  there  washed  with  boiling  salt 
water,  until  its  appearance  shows  the  true  silver 
color.  It  is  then  discharjjed  and  stamped  into 
molds,  to  be  ready  for  section  three. 

The  condensing  and  smeltiwj  apparatus  comprises 
four  condensers  and  one  smelting  furuiice. 

The  condenser  cou.sists  of  a  cylindrical  body 
clo.-icd  hermetically  at  the  upper  end,  while  the 
lower  end  is  open. 

The  cylinder  or  retort  rests  upon  an  iron  phUe, 
one  third  of  whicli  is  below  and  two  thirds  is  above 
the  plate,  this  retort  is  surrounded  b^'  a  furnace 
made  of  tire-brick.  Below  the  retort  is  a  mechan- 
ical apparatus,  part  of  the  machinerjr  to  be  used 
to  raise  the  silver  into  the  retort.  This  appara- 
tus is  connected  with  a  railway  on  which  is  placed 
a  car  fitted  with  an  iron  water-bucket,  in  which  is 
an  iron  staml  whereon  the  mold  containing  the 
silver  and  the  residue  of  quicksilver  not  {separated 
by  the  centrifugal  machine  is  placed  by  the  aid  of 
a  derrick.  The  mold,  which  is  made  of  two  equal 
pieces  fitted  and  held  together  by  means  of  iron 
pins,  is  then  taken  off,  the  car  is  run  on  the  me- 
chanical apparatus  and  the  bucket  filled  with  water, 
and  the  whole  wound  up,  so  that  the  silver  column 
enters  the  open  aperture  in  the  retort  and  with  the 
water-bucket  closes  this  hermetically.  The  bucket 
being  so  much  larger  the  retort  stands  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  the  water.  After  heating  the  silver 
column  a  proper  length  of  time  the  quicksilver 
begins  to  evaporate,  the  vapors  of  which  are  so 
heavy  that  bemg  brought  into  contact  with  the 
water  they  will  soon  condense  and  appear  as  me- 
tallic quicksilver  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-bucket. 
After  all  the  quicksilver  has  been  evaporated  and 
condensed,  the  silver  column  is  taken  to  the  smelt- 
ing furnace  and  there  molded  into  bricks  and  bars. 
Thirty-nine  tons  of  silver  ore  are  worked  daily, 
and  the  loss  is  stated  not  to  exceed  2  oz.  of  silver 
to  3  tons  of  ore,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  latter. 
The  machinery  cost  $230,500. 


Amalgamators  involving  electrical  action  are  :  — 

Inventor. 


Nox. 
84,881 
37,278 
61,866 
62,776 
66,529 
83,001 


Inttntor. 
Davis. 
Dee  t  km. 
Rae. 
Raf. 
Swith. 
Roe. 


Nos. 
83,868 
86.249 
90,777 
90,965 
91.878 
9C./J31 


McDougal. 

Rae. 

Faul. 

Hartz. 

Stevenf. 

Paul  ff  Wood. 


The  following  references  may  be  consulted :  — 

Dickson     .    . 
Egleston   .     . 


•  **Scieriific  American  y"' 

*  ^Engineer ing'^     .     . 


*  •'iSfi>nf//ic  American,'" 

*  ^*Scienti/ic  Americany" 

*  ^*ScitntiJic  American y-' 
^^Iron  Age ''      .     .     . 


xli.  262. 
xxTii.  43, 128, 
185. 
*"  Engineering ''    .     .    xxvii.  473, 491. 
**^ Engineering^"    .     .     xxvii.  190. 
Horn,  Wheeler- Patton, 

Patton,  Stevenson. 

•  '*3/m.  and  Sc.  Press,"  xxxvi.       129, 
137. 

xxxvii.383. 
xxxix  271. 
XXXV.  131. 
xviii.,      No¥. 
16;  18. 

•  '^Min.  and  Se.  Pre.v,'^  xxxv.  146. 

•  "Mn.  and  Sc.  Press,"  xxxviii.  193. 

•  ^*  Scientific  American,'^  xl.  276. 

•  "Eng.  and  Min.  /.,"'     xxvi.  310. 

•  "3/»/i.  and  Se.  Press,''  xxxviii.  136. 

•  "Mia  and  Sc.  Press,"'  xxxvii.  97. 

•  "Aim.  and  Sc.  Press,''  xxxiv.  372. 

•  '■'Min.  and  Se.  Press,"'  xxxviii.  158. 
**'Sc.  Amer.  Sup.^^     .    xxvii.  i>6. 

A-mal'gam  Car'rier.    A  scoop  for  carrv  ing  a 
small  quantity  of  anuilgam  to  fill  a  cavity  in  a 

Fig.  42. 


E^leston    .... 
Egleston    .    .    .    . 

Wfueler, 

Varley, 
Forster-  Firmin  .     . 

Farster-Firmin  ,     . 
For.ster-  Firmin  .     . 

Irwin 

Krohnke    .     .     .    . 

Kustel  if  Hoffman 
MiicheU     .     .     .    . 

Ptck 

Porter- Firmin    .     . 
Reynolds  .     .     .     . 

Russell 

Secor    

Slevenot    .     .     .     . 


Amalgam  Carrier  and  Burnisher. 


tooth.    In  the  form  shown,  the  back  of  the  bowl 

serves  as  a  burnisher. 
Fio-  ifl  A-mal'gam  Ma-njp'u-la'tor.  An 
instrument  designed  to  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  amalgam  for  fillings,  hav- 
ing a  cup  at  one  end  for  takinj:  up  the 
desired  amount  of  filings  or  powder,  and 
a  curved  spatula  at  the  other  end  for 
combining  the  mercury  with  the  filings 
and  packing  it  in  the  cavity. 


Fig.  44. 


/iZX^or.  Amalgam  Plugg.r.. 

A-mal'gam  Plug'ger.    A  dentist's  instrument 
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Fi6.  45. 


for  packing  and  condensing  anialeam  or  allied 
stopping  material  in  the  cavities  of  teeth.  Used 
with  a  mallet. 

A-mal'gam  R  e  - 
tort'.  An  iron  retort 
with  a  luted  and  keyed 
lid,  with  a  hollow  inside 
the  latter  for  expansion. 
Am'a-to'ii-i.  (Cera- 
mics.) Dishes  in  ma- 
jolica with  portraits  of 
the  ladies  to  whom  they 
were  presented.  An 
Italian  device. 

Am'ber.  A  fosnil 
resin,  noted  as  being  the 
first  electric  substance 
known.  It  is  Inrgelj 
found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  was 
formerly  the  only  source 
Amalgam  Retort,  ^f  gupply. 

The  word  electricity  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
name  of  this  substance,  ^AcxTpoK.  Amber  is  largely 
used  as  mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  etc.  In  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851  there  were  four  of  these  mouth- 
pieces, valued  collectively  at  £1,000. 

The  Baltic  is  the  principal  source  of  amber,  as  it 
was  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Nero,  but  it  is  also  found 
in  Roumania,  the  latter  the  product  of  a  different 
tree,  and  assuming  various  colors,  red,  pink,  brown, 
blue,  green,  and  black.  These  colors  are  frequently 
found  mixeid  in  a  single  piece,  and  lumps  also  occur 
with  silver-colored  veins  and  gold  specks.  On  ac- 
count of  this  variety  of  colors,  the  Roumanian  am- 
ber is  highly  esteemed,  and  the  darker  and  more 
beautiful  pieces  are  more  costly  than  yellow  amber, 
especially  as  they  are  more  rare. 

German  amber  is  found  in  the  sea  or  in  alluvial 
earth ;  the  Roumanian  amber  is  only  found  in 
mountainous  places  and  highlands,  where  it  is 
sought  and  dug  out  by  the  peasants. 

On  Amber.     Reboux    .     ,  "Sdenti/ie  American  Sup. ^^^  19^7. 
Sources  of  Amber   .    .    .  "Scientf/ie  Amrrican  Sup.^^^   168. 

Am'ber,  Ar^ti-fi'ciaL  True  amber  is  the  fos- 
sil resin  of  a  pine. 

Artificial  amber  is  principally  colophony,  a  resin 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  turpentine. 

The  detection  is  by  means  of  heat  or  solution. 

True  amber  melts  at  545°-550o  Fah. ;  the  spu- 
rious at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

True  amber  is  slightly  attacked  by  ether  and 
alcohol ;  the  spurious  very  readily. 

Am'ber  Bronze.    A  mode  of  coloring  iron. 

An  artificial  bronze  surface  upon  iron,  obtained 
by  rubbing  brass  upon  the  smooth  iron  surface, 
and  protecting  with  varnish. 

U.  S.  Patent,  197,572,  November  27, 1877. 

Am'ber  Ce-ment'.  A  solution  of  hard  copal 
in  pure  ether,  of  the  consistency  of  castor  oil.  — 
Rust. 

The  carefully-cleaned  surfaces  of  fracture,  coated 
with  the  solution,  should  be  pressed  together,  and 
retained  in  contact  by  a  band.  A  few  duys  are  re- 
quired for  complete  hardening. 

Small  pieces  of  amber  may  be  united  to  form  a 
much  larger  one  by  moistening  the  surfaces  to  be 
united  with  caustic  potash,  and  pressing  them  to- 
gether. 

Am'ber  Var'nish.  Yellow  amber  is  bleached 
by  being  treated  with  a  hot  solution  of  salt ;  1  lb. 
of  the  white  product  is  dried,  powdered,  and  mclttd 
over  a  fire  in  a  clean  iron  pot.  1  lb.  of  fine  nut-oil 
is  then  added,  after  which  the  whole  is  well  stirred 
uutil  thoroughly  mixed.    The  pot  is  then  removed 


from  the  fire,  and  when  the  heat  is  sufficieDtly 
moderated,  2  lbs.  of  the  essence  of  torpeDtine  is 
added  to  form  a  composition  of  the  proper  coDsist- 
ency  for  use. 

^'^ Scientific  American,"'  xzziz.  36. 

Am'bu-lance.    Fig.  46  shows  one  style  of  am- 
bulance used  in  various  semi-Asiatic  armies. 


Transffort  of  the  WoutifittL     Crimea, 

The  Turkish  ambulance,  on  porter-back,  is  shown 
in  a  picture  from  the  London  '*  Graphic"  reproduced 
in  "  iSci>n///ic  American/'  *xxxvi.,  151.  See  cir- 
cular No.  6,  Surgeon  General's  Office,  U.  S.  *  pp. 
81-86. 

Am'bu-lance  Cot  A  cot  adapted  to  be  folded 
(or  at  least,  as  to  the  legs)  to  fit  in  an  anibulauci 
for  transportation,  or  to  stand  on  its  legs  when  ic 
field-hospital  service. 

See  "  Art  of  War  in  Europe"  Official  Report  b; 
General  McCleUan,  War  Department  Series  ;  *  j 
80,  where  a  French  ambulance  cot  is  shown. 

Amnbu-lance  Stretchier.     A  litter  to   o* 
cupy  a  place  in  an  ambulance   wagon.     Used    i 
convey  a  soldier  from  the  spot  on  which  he  falls  1 
the  ambulance  depot,  and  then  to  form  his  bed 
the  wagon. 

It  is  composed  of  two  wooden  frames,  the  low 
one  with  handles,  carrying  an  upper  one,  secur 
at  one  end  with  a  hin^  (n),  and  nsinp:  t^lij^htly 
wards  the  other,  retamed  in  the  inclined   posit i 
by  India-rubber  springs  at  b  and  c,  which  are 
Fig.  47. 


Ambulance  Stretcher. 

cased  with  spiral  steel  cases.  The  bottom  of 
stretcher  is  formed  of  leather,  and  stuttbd  at 
elevated  end  of  the  wooden  frame  to  form  a  pi' 
Rollers  are  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  1 
frame  at  e  e,  to  facilitate  its  being  shoved  int« 
ambulance  wagon  from  the  rear. 

A'me-trom'e-ter.    An  instrunnent  invent 
Dr.  Thomson  for  the  diagnosis  of  refraction  ii 
examination  for  defects  in  the  human  eye. 

"  It  consinti*  of  n  Mnall  fixed  gM-jet  A,  a.  second  onr 
tached  to  a  box  C,  ubieh  j«lideR  upon  a  Ixur  X>,  the*  j«» 
nected  by  a  flexible  rubber  tube  G;the  end  of  th** 
formn  a  pointer,  wbicb,  by  elevatinir  or  depreM^iug  tl 
end  of  the  bar,  can  be  placed  at  any  part  of  tlio  prj 
half-circle  £,  which  is  fixed  firmly   to  tbe   tl&ixnbltf 
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vhieh  means  the  enttre  iiuCrumeiit  can  be  attached  to  a 
eanmon  ga»>barner,  and  the  lights  regulated  by  its  stop- 
cock. 

**  The  jets  baring  been  lighted  and  turned  down  into  two 
small  flames  about  5  mm.  in  diameter,  the  patient,  placed 
5  meters  away,  is  directed  to  obt^er?e  the  flames,  and  to  say 
whfthfr  ho  m^ph  thi»in  as  small  pointfi  of 
:!_'ir  ..  p  ITU':"  !   ..'':»-.  ililTu^i'il  i  nlrxrjrv't  I'ir- 


elw*  which  can  be  nuuli^  to  ronjc 
in  r«at«k^t  nt  tiiplr  ttiHr]cin>(  by 
Hltdini^  tnuvi'Uiriil'i  ni  thv  hux  cm 
thp  T*ar  Vjy  the  liAU'i  nf  thr-  ."UT' 
geoii :  benrini;  in  aiiiii.il  tK:kt  bu 
etnrn"tm|>ip    or    pc»m*i-t<Ml    »nn*- 

iulo  iHu  uiiUl  ihn}  l>u«o,  ouii  be- 
hind the  other,  and  become  fused,  whilst  in  ametropia  the 
drclei*  will  neem  to  touch  ;  whilst  a  distance,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ametropia,  remains  between  the  small  light 
points.  To  determine  the  kind  of  ametropia,  the  patient  is 
directed  to  pass  slowly  in  front  of  the  eye  under  examina- 
tion a  slip  of  red  glass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  color  half  of 
each  diffused  circle,  and  if  the  red  half  seems  to  be  on  the 
ame  side  with  the  red  glass,  myopia  is  recognised,  and  if  on 
the  other  side,  hypermetropia ;  this  may  be  as  well  done  by 
passing  before  the  eye  a  card  or  paper  in  such  manAer  as  to 
exclude  from  riew  one  half  of  each  circle. 

**  To  determine  the  degree  of  ametropia,  the  bar  has  been 
divided  on  one  side  into  spaces  of  2.5  cm.  with  a  half  space 
between,  and  on  the  other  into  English  inch  and  half-inches, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  each  space  of  2.5  cm.  will  indicate 
an  ametropia  of  one  dioptric,  metric  system,  and  each  inch 
2^  of  the  old  system.  The  cut  represents  the  two  flames  as 
apart  2  dioptrics,  and  they  would  appear  to  a  person  having 
nyopia  or  hypermetropia  of  2  dioptrics  or -^  as  two  luri-k- 
of  light,  with  their  mar* 
rig.  49.  ging  i^  contact  at  one 

point,  separating  on 
the  removal  of  light  B, 
and  overlapping  when 
it  is  placed  nearer  to 
Ught  A. 

"  For  those  who  pre- 
fer the  old  system  to 
the  metric,  it  will  be 
rememltered  that  the 
old  glasses  are  not 
based  upon  their  exact 

eowen  of  refraction, 
ut  are  ground  on  ra- 
dii of  Paris  inches, 
and  that,  owing  to  the 
index  of  refraction  of 
the  glass  commonly 
used,  they  by  a  happy 
chance  correspond  in 
focal  length  almost  exactly  with 
the  English  inch;  hence  each 
inch  ox  distance  between  the 
test-lights  as  determined  by  the 
use  of  the  inch  scale  on  the  W, 
I  will  indicate  an  ametropia  of 
I  very  nearly  ^ ;  and  the  higher 
degrees  can  be  found  instantly 
'  by  dividing  40  by  the  number  of 
inches  between  the  lights  when 
their  margins  seem  to  have  come 
into  contact."  — "AcJt." 


Gramiee's  engine,  U.  S.  Patent,  No.  240,000,  nnd 
dated  April  19,  1881,  uses  the  vapor  or  gas  of  Hin- 
monia  expansively  to  the  extent  of  more  or  Icks 
complete  liquefaction,  and  then  reconverts  it  from 
the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  condition  by  means  of 
heat,  which  restores  it  to  its  original  tension.  See 
Thermo-dynamic  Engine. 

StTffortlCs  Ammonia  Engine,  "  Scientific  American.''* 
•xx5x.333. 

M.  Frot's  machine  is  described  in  article  "  Air 
Chaud/^  Laboulaye's  "  Dictionnaire  det  Arts  et  Man- 
ufactures"  edition  of  1877. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  theoretical  utility 
of  ammonia,  as  a  motor,  is  based,  may  be  thus 
stated  :  As  tlie  gas  is  absorbed  by  water  its  latent 
heat  becomes  sensible,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  consequently  rises.  This  heat  may  aj^ain 
be  used  for  the  expansion  of  liquid  ammonia  mto 
u  gas,  under  great  pressure  —  the  pressure  thus 
generated  being  converted  into  work  behind  the 
piston  of  an  engine.  The  heat  thus  transformed 
mto  work  cannot  be  recovered  and  utilized  as  heat, 
and,  consequently,  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
combination,  additional  increments  of  heat  must 
be  supplied,  from  external  sources,  to  be  again  con- 
verted mto  work,  and  so  on. 

In  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Emile  Lamm  (Fig.  50), 
the  liquefied  ammonia,  which  parted  with  its  latent 
heat  during  condensation  by  pressure,  is  placed  in 
the  inner  shell  Ay  through  which  tubes  traverse, 
the  whole  being  inclosed  in  an  outer  shell,  B.  The 
fountain  communicates  with  the  valve  chest  of  the 
cylinder  C,  in  the  same  way  as  the  steam  induction 
pipe  of  a  steam-engine  connects  the  boiler  and  the 
Fig.  60. 


Amid  Prism, 


Aml-€Ui'thtui.  Earth  flax:  i.  e.,  Asbestos, 
which  see. 

A-mi'ci  PriBm.  A  device  adopted  by  Amici, 
for  throwing  an  oblique  pencil  of  condensed  light 
upon  an  object.     See  Fig.  49. 

Am-mo'iii-a  En'gine.  The  ammonia  engine, 
which  utilizes  the  expansion  of  liquefied  ammonia, 
is  described  and  represented  on  p.  90,  **  Afech.  Diet" 
and  references  made  to  Dr.  Lamm,  and  to  the  dis- 
sertation of  Dr.  Barnard  on  the  subject. 


Lamm' a  Ammonia  Engine. 


cylinder.  In  the  outer  shell  B  xs  placed  some  of 
the  water,  or  weak  solution  of  ammonia  that  was 
left  in  the  boiler  of  the  still,  of  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture to  generate  the  recjuired  pressure  at  starting. 
This  heat  exists,  then,  in  the  liquefied  ammonia  as 
expansive  force,  and  passes  out  with  the  gas  to  the 
cylinder,  where,  a  portion  having  been  converted 
into  work,  the  remainder  passes,  with  the  exhaust 
gas,  back  to  the  weak  solution  in  the  shell  B, 
where,  the  latter  becoming  instantly  condensed,  the 
heat  is  again  rendered  sensible  and' passes  through 
the  walls  of  the  tubes,  to  generate  expansive  force, 
and  so  on,  the  total  loss  of  heat  for  a  given  amount 
of  work  being  the  equivalent  of  the  work  per- 
formed, plus  that  which  may  have  radiated  from 
the  shell  during  the*  performance  of  the  work; 
while  the  loss  of  the  material  itself  is  only  that 
due  to  whatever  leakage  has  taken  place. 

An  oil-packed  stuffing-box  is  shown  at  D.     An 
annular  chamber   surrounding  the  piston-rod  is 
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kept  supplied  with  oil  from  the  chamber  E^  through 
a  suitable  pipe ;  this  forms  a  practically  impassaUe 
barrier  to  the  escape  of  free  nmmonia.  The  oil 
becomes  more  or  less  saponified  by  the  actiou  of  the 
ammonia ;  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  use- 
fulness of  the  packing,  or  the  proper  lubrication  of 
the  moving  parts. 
Lamm's  United  States  Patents :  — 
No.  106,581 

121,527 December  5, 1871. 

121,909 December  12, 1871. 

124,486 Manjh  12, 1872. 

See  English  Patent,  No.  2,768,  of  1853.  A  hot- 
air  engine,  mixes  vapor  of  ether  with  air. 

Jean  Frot's  Ammonia  Engine,  No.  60,500,  De- 
cember 18,  1866.     Specially  designed  for  condens- 
ing, washing,  and  retaining  for  re-use  the  exhaust 
vapor. 
See  also  English  Patents  :  — 
6,212  of  1826. 
9,221  of  1842. 
Lauback,  U.  S.  Patent,  May  28, 1872  .    .    .    127,250. 

See  also  Air  and  (Us  Engines  for  Props I/- 
LINO  Cars.     See  »Uo  Compressed-air  Engine. 

Amf/rM,  Engl.  Pat.   No.  5,644  .     .    .  1828,  Compreaeed  air. 

tiirvrns  if  Kershaw  .     .  1,092       .     .  1M63,  Compreued  air. 

a:.  Carson,  U.  8.  Pat.    .     December  9,  1856. 

N.  H.  Barbour      .    .    .    March  14,  1865,  Carb.  acid  ga«. 

Am-mo'iii-a  Me'ter.  An  instrument  by  Grif- 
fin, for  testing  liquid  ammonia ;  one  spindle,  with 
125°,  which  includes  the  strongest  ammonia  that 
can  exist  at  the  temperature  of  62°  F.,  and  extends 
to  all  weak  solutions  :  sp.  gr.  .875  to  1 .000. 

Every  degree  shows  seventeen  grains  of  dry  am- 
monia in  a  decigallon  of  liquor.  In  "  Chemical  Rec- 
reations" p.  329,  a  table  is  given  which  shows  every 
particular  respecting  solutions  of  ammonia;  the 
strength  in  atoms,  the  ]>ercentage  of  ammonia,  its 
weight  per  decigallon  in  grains,  the  comparative 
money  value  of  different  solutions  per  lb.,  etc. 

Am-mo'ni-a  Ore  Pro'cess.  The  copper  and 
silver  salts,  after  calcination  of  the  ore,  are  dis- 
solved by  means  uf  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts ; 
this  solutit)n  is  then  passed  through  a  galvanic  tank, 
formed  by  a  suitable  and  economical  arrangement 
of  sheets  of  platinum  and  copper,  by  which  means 
the  whole  of  the  silver  is  deposited  lu  i)ractically  a 
pure  state,  whilst  the  copper  passes  on  —  btill  in 
ammoniacal  solution  —  and  is  precipitated  ns  oxide, 
by  passing  steam  into  the  solution,  with  the  simuU 
taneous  addition  of  a  very  small  amount  of  caustic 
alkali.  This  not  only  precipitates  the  i-op))er  as 
oxide,  but  drives  off  the  nmmonia,  which  may  be 
collected  for  re-use.  The  special  advautage.s  claimed 
for  the  ammonia  process  are  chiefly  its  economy 
and  simplicityi  and  the  purity  of  the  products  ob- 
tained. 

Am-mo'ui-a  So'da  Pro'ceas.  A  process  of 
soda  manufacture,  the  success  of  which  is  mainly 
due  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  M.  E. 
Solvay,  of  Couillet,  Belgium.  See  p.  2234,  "Mech. 
Did." 

The  fundamental  reaction  in  the  manufacture  — 
the  decomposition  of  common  salt  in  solution  by 
bicarbonate  of  ammonium  into  insoluble  bicarbon- 
ate of  sodium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  the 
regeneration  of  the  ammonia  by  treatment  with 
lime  —  as  contrasted  with  the  cycle  of  reactions 
involved  in  Leblnnc's  process,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  technical  chemists  long  since.  As  early  as 
1838,  the  method  was  patented  in  England  by 
Dyar,  Grajr,  Harrison,  and  Hemming. 

The  subject  is  fully  and  lucidly  treated  in  the 
Report  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  **  Paris  Exposition  Reports  " 
(1878),  vol.  iv.,  pp.  44  et  seq. 


See  also  '*  Scifnti/ic  American  SuppUmenl^'^  •  2707,  27W, 
•3909^*4112. 
"iSeuntiJie  Amer.^'^  June  24, 1876 ;  and  vol.  *  zxxvi.  406. 

Am-zno'ni-a  Test    Ap'pa-ra'tus.     W.  W. 

Goodwin's  ammonia  and  sulphur  test  apparatus, 
for  gas  works. 

"American  Gas-tight  Journal ^'-  •  July  3, 1876. 

Am'o-ri'ni  Vaae.  A  vase  to  be  presented  as 
a  love-token.  For  instance,  one  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, by  Solon,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
tx>dr  in  celadon,  and  an  upper  zone  in  blue  with 
cupids  in  white.  The  vase  supported  by  cupids 
(amorini^,  molded  in  oxydized  silver. 

Am'pli-fi'er.  (Microscope.)  A  plan  for  iu- 
creasing  the  magnifying  j»ower  by  means  of  a 
double  concave  lens  placed  in  the  body  tube  of  the 
microscope,  between  the  objec^glass  and  the  eye- 
piece. 

The  ToUes  amplifier  is  dieiruf)i«cd  in  the  "American  Jovmal 
of  Microuopy,*'  Februaiy,  1878.  The  remarku  arc  repro- 
duced in  part  in  "Srienttfic  American'^  zxxviii.,  152,  202. 

The  R«*v.  J.  ir.  Wytho,  M.  D.,  deKfibes  I  mo  «iuplili('r>  u^ed 
b>-  hiins-flf,  Bs«  fon«m>  :  — 

"  Either  of  them  is  used  in  a«liding  tube  between  the  eye* 
piece  sud  objective,  and  the  proper  position  i:<  found  by 
trial.  The  first  counif^ts  of  a  cylindrical  leu-<,  rduical  in 
■hape,  \«ith  the  smaller  end  concave,  toward  tho  ultject-gl&sji, 
and  the  larger  end  convex.  Thi«  gives  a  largo  incre&se  uf 
magnifying  power  and  excellent  defiuitiou  wbeu  ui<eU  \>ith 
the  strongest  eye-piece  of  Guudlach,or  other  makers.  The 
second  form  is  better  still,  and  consists  of  a  double  cuiiunve 
lens,  having  a  virtual  focus  of  about  11'',  at  the  end  of  & 
tube  about  6^'  long,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary negative  eye-piece.  In  both  these  forms  tlie  extent 
and  flatness  of  the  field  is  quite  remarkable,  as  well  vm  the 
amount  of  light,  while  the  amplification  is  very  great.  With 
a  periscopic  eye-piece  of  Uuudlach,  or  the  No.  3  of  the  tuiuia 
maker,  or  with  the  strongest  eye-piece  of  Crouch,  my  ^th 
objective  defines  the  semi-lenses  on  the  frustule  of  IHeuro- 
Sigma  angulatum,  the  markings  on  S.  gemma,  or  Grnmma- 
tophora  nibtilissima,  with  a  power  of  4,000  diameters." 

See  also  "  Carpenter  on  Microscope,'^  1876  ed. 

An'a-coB'ti-a.  (Fabric.)  A  French  goods  made 
on  a  serge  loom,  and  having  a  worsted  warp  and 
merino  wool  weft. 

An'aes-thet'ic  In-haler.  An  instrument  foi 
the  administration  of  ether,  chloroform,  nitroui 
oxide,  etc.     See  pp.  92,  93,  "Mech.  Diet.'* 

In  the  illustration  is  a  metallic  inhaler  cousistinf 
of  — 

A,  A  metallic  hood  cniitnining 

B,  A  llexiblo  rubber  hood  coTcring  both  mouth  and  nose. 

C,  Exhaling  valve. 

jD,  Two-way  stop-cock. 

/,  Packing  throuigh  which  passes  a  silkcD  cord  attached  ti 
a  mouth-gag. 

/,  Contains  the  inhaling  valve. 

F,  Hollow  sphere  containing  sponge  saturated  with  tb 
anirsihetic  liquid  through  the  opening  G, 

H,  Cover  to  close  it  when  out  of  ut^e. 

rig.  61. 


AnasstJutic  Inhaler. 


Anscthesia,  Early  use  of 
Plant     .    . 


•Sf.  American  SHp."*'  I'llK). 
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A'nal  Dl-la'tor.     (Surgical.)    Instruments  i 
distending  the  sphincter  ani  to  permit  examinati 
of  the  mucous  wall  of  the  rectum,  are  shown 
Tiemann's   "Armamentarium  Chirurgicum"  as  f 
lows :  — 
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Anal  IKUtor,  Fig.  568.  p.  119,  Fftrt  m. 

Tfubaud's  Spl&lncter  Ani  Dilator.  Fig.  584,  p.  119,  Part  IH. 

Called  ailso  Rectal  Dilator. 

A'nal  Spec'u-luin.  (Surgical,)  Speculum  ani 
An  instrument  for  exposing  to  view  the  interior  of 
the  rectum.  The  inferences  are  to  Tiemann's  **  Ar- 
mamentarium Chirurgicum  *\-  — 

GoTget-formed  Speculum,  Fig.  549,  p.  117,  Part  III. 

TriTalTe  Trellis  Anal  Speculum.  Fig.  647.     Ibid. 

AshtOH's  Fenestrated  Anal  Speculum,  Fie.  546.     Ibid. 

Bodftthatner^s  Recto-colonic  c*ndoM*npe,  Fig.  548.     Ibid. 
BiTA  1  ve  Specnlom  Ani,  Figii.  584, 559.    Ibid. 

WiUianu's  Rectal  Speculum,  Fig.  628.    Ibid. 

See  also  Anal  Dilator;  Hemorrhoid  In- 
struments, etc. 

A'nal  Sup-porfer.  {Surgical.)  A  pad  of 
similar  application  to  a  truss,  for  supporting  the 
part  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani.  Matthieu  s,  Tiemann*s 
^*  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum,'*  Part  IV.,  p.  134, 
Fig.  207  ;  and  p.  19,  Fi^.  46. 

An'a-lys'er.  ( Optics. )  The  upper  one  of  the 
two  Nichola*  prisms  in  the  polariscope ;  the  lower 
one  being  the  polarizer.    See  Polariscope. 

An>a-inor^pho-8Cope'.  A  device  to  illustrate 
certain  optical  effects. 

The  object  has  distorted  figures,  which  become 
perfect  on  being  looked  at  in  the  mirror. 
Fig.  52. 


Williamfs  "  Reliance  "  anchor  is  without  a  stock, 
and  is  designed  to  be  non-fouling  and  self-canting. 
It  holds  by  both  flukes  at  once,  and  has  no  stock 


^^ Reliance"  Anchor. 

to  foul  the  cable,  like  the  Latham  anchor,  Fig.  190, 
p.  95,  **  Mtch.  iJiit.'^  The  jwir  of  flukes  hinged  in 
the  head  are  also  like  the  I^iliam  and  the  Morgan 
(Fig.  188,  Ibid.).  The  Marsliall  (Fig.  189,  Ibid.), 
has  also  hinged  flukes,  but  they  are  independent. 

Fig.  55. 


A  nam  orphoscopt .  -t^^ 

An'a-tom'ic-al  Syr'inge.  For  injecting  the 
arteries  of  the  human  body  with  an  embalming 
fluid,  or,  in  subjects  for  demonstrating  anatomy, 
with  a  colored  fluid  which  solidifles  in  situ. 

An'chor.  1.  The  analogues  in  nature  of  the 
mariner's  anchor  are  amusingly  like  the  grapnel. 

The  upper  one  in  Fig.  53  is  from  a  relative  of  the 
sea-cucnmber  (Leptosynapta  Girardii).  It  is  covered 
with  the  symbol  of  the  deep.  The  skin  is  flllcd 
with  minute  perforated  oval  plates,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  by  the  shank  a  perfect  little  aji- 
chor.  Doubtless  the  flukes  of  these  anchors  give  it 
the  means  of  keeping  itself  in  place.  The  lower 
specimen  is  the  Pheronema,  which  has  its  threads 
near  the  extremities  marked  by  projecting  notches, 
while  at  the  very  extremity  it  is  actually  anchor- 
shaped,  as  shown  by  a  thread  greatly  magnified. 
Fig.  58. 


Naiural  OrapntU  of  a  Hokothurian.    Anchor  and  Barbed 
Threads  of  a  Pheronema. 

Rosella,  also,  has  a  great  outlay  of  mooring- 
threads,  with  frequently  a  line  quadrate-barbed  at 
its  extremity.  These  'lines  have  actually  at  the 
bottom  a  fonr-hooked  grapneL 


Tifzark^s  Anchor, 

In  the  celebrated  Trotman  anchor  (Fig.  182),  the 
arms  are  hinged  to  the  shank. 

Tyzuck's  anchor  (Fig.  55,  British)  has  a  shank, 
Af  made  in  two  parallel  parts  secured  together  by 
pins,  and  a  single  arm  with  a  fluke  13,  fitted  with  a 
T'-head,  which  rests  against  a  pin  //.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  form  arc  similar  to  those  just  recited : 
Relative  lightness,  absence  of  stock,  ready  assump- 
tion of  holding  position,  ease  of  handling,  etc. 

This  anchor  was  tested  to  destruction  at  the 
Lloyd's  proving-house,  Netherton,  England,  finally 
giving  way  at  250  per  cent,  overproof. 

" Engineer,"  •  xliii.  366. 

The  Martin  self -canting  anchor  is  in  mnch  favor 
with  the  British  admiralty,  all  the  turret-ships 
being  provided  with  it,  has  no  stock,  nor  steadying 
arms.  Admiral  Inglefield's  modification  of  the 
Martin  resembles  the  latter  in  the  special  feature 
that  the  arms  are  on  parallel  lines,  and  so  grip  the 
ground  simultaneously.  It  differs  from  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  very  important  characteristic,  that  in- 
stead of  the  arms  l)eing  made  of  one  fori^ing,  and 
working  through  the  crown,  they  are  formed  of 
separate  forgings,  and  are  attached  to  the  shank  by 
a  swivel  pin.  The  advanta<:es  gained  for  the  an- 
chor are  greater  holding  power  and  less  liability  to 
foul. 

The  parts  of,  and  apparatus  concerned  with,  the 
anchor  and  cable :  — 


Anchor  lift. 
Anclior  shackle. 


Arm. 
BilL 
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Blade. 

Bower. 

Ball  rope. 

Buoy  rope. 

Gable  shackle. 

Capstan. 

Cat. 

Cat  back. 

Clntch. 

Compressor. 

Controller. 

Crown. 

Deck  stopper. 

Devil's  claw. 

Dog  stopper. 

fish. 

Vloke. 

forelock. 

Grapnel. 

Kedge. 

Kedging. 

Kevel. 

Link. 

Mefsenger. 

Mooring  swiyel. 

Nippers. 

Palm. 

Passing  nippers. 

Pawl. 

Pee. 

Point. 

Racking  turns. 

Ring. 

Shackle. 

Shank. 


Slip  stopper. 

Square. 

Stock. 

Stopper. 

Stream  anchor. 

Stud. 

Swivel. 

Swifter. 

Throat. 

Trend. 

Warping. 

Whelps. 

Wing  stopper. 


East  River  bridge  are  shown  in  Figs.  56  and  57. 
In  the  former  the  cable  and  anchor  are  shown  in 
position,  and  in  the  latter  figure  an  anchor-plate  is 
shown  separately. 

Each  anchor-plate  weighs  23  tons,  and  is  made 
with  16  radiated  arms.  Four  of  these  anchors  are 
required  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  two  meeting  on 
the  central  longitudinal  line,  and  the  others  disposed 
one  at  each  side.  Etich  is  imbedded  in  concrete 
in  the  third  row  of  stone.     Through  apertures  left 

Fig.  68. 


Fig.  66. 


Section  of  a  Piety  East  River  Bridge  ^  Netv  York. 
The  following  references  may  be  consulted :  — 

Smith  (StockiesM),  Br.    .  *'' Engine er,^^  xlvii.  219. 
Sptdden  if  Stafford    .     .  *^*  Seientijie  American,**  xli.  7. 
Swintmrn  (Portable),  Br.  •''Engineer,''  xliii.  427. 

•  "" Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  1471. 
lkfzack,bT •"Enif/iw«r,"  xliii.  356. 

*  "  Scientific  American  Sup.,^'  1282. 


Anchor-plate,  East  River  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  anchors  for  the  suspension  cables  of  the 


Traction  Rope  Anchor  far  Steam  Plow. 


in  the  centers  of  the  plates  the  first  set  of  bars  for 
the  chains  is  placed.  Each  chain  has  10  sets  of 
links  and  two  sets  lead  from  each  plate.  The  sec- 
lion  Fig.  56  exhibits  the  arrangement.  To  eacli 
pair  of  bars  a  strand  of  tite  cable  is  attached  ho 
that  19  strands  in  all  will  be  fustened  to  the  ends 
of  two  chains  of  bars  leading  from  each  anchor- 
plate.  The  strain  on  each  of  the  four  cables  is 
estimated  at  1,833  tons,  or  7,-332  ions  on  the  col- 
lected four  cables.  Against  this  is  the  dead  weiglit 
of  the  masonry  structure,  amounting  to  44,000  tons. 
There  is  besides  a  pressure  on  the  joints  of  the  im- 
bedded links  which  has  been  considered  and  pro- 
vided for. 

^' Scientific  American '■* •xxxiv.  16. 

See  also  ''Scientific  American  Supplement,'*  *  764,  755. 

3.  A  movable  pulley  carriage  to  which  the  trac- 
tion wire-rope  of  a  steam  plow  passes  at  the  head- 
lands. 

The  frame  carries  a  horizontal  sheave  and  rests 
on  thin  disk  wheels,  which  cut  into  the  ground, 
and  resist  the  side  strain  of  the  engine  and  imple- 
ment. It  is  moved  along  the  headland  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sheave  or  pulley,  which  is  turned  by  the 
rope  :  the  sheave  is  connected  by  gear  to  a  drum, 
which  winds  up  a  rope  stretched  along  the  head- 
land, and  keeps  the  anchor  opposite  its  work.  The 
■apparatus  is  provided  with  a  steernge,  which  ena- 
bles it  to  be  worked  along  a  crooked  headland,  and 
is  managed  by  a  boy,  who  also  attends  to  shifting 
rope-porters.  The  box  is  to  hold  stones,  intended 
as  a  counterpoise,  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  being 
pulled  over  when  doing  very  heavy  work. 

The  particular  form  shown  is  designed  for  the 
roundabout  system.  Two  anchors  are  employed, 
occupying  positions  opposite  to  each  other  on  the 
headlands,  and  proceeding  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
course  of  the  plow,  'i'his  form  of  anchor  i.s  auto- 
matically moved  the  regulated  distance,  equal  to 
the  width  of  cultivation  of  the  implement  at  one 
passage,  and  this  without  the  draw- rope  reaching 
to  a  claw-anchor  at  the  other  end  of  the  field. 

See  Steam  Plow,  "  Mech,  Diet." 

An'chored  Net.  (Fishing.)  One  secured  by 
sunken  anchors  or  stones,  as  with  some  seines.  In 
contradistinction  to  drijling  or  staked  nets. 
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An'chor   Fish'-hook.     An  anchoring  hook 
Fig.  69.  ^^^  fish-nets  or  lines.     The  line  is 

'  bent    around    the    grommet    and 

^^  laahed. 

^f^^  An'chor  Lift.  A  device  to  lift 
^^^1  the  pile  or  pole  wherewith  a  dredge 
^^|V  or  hghter  is  anchored.      Such  a 

o 


pile  is  known  —  in  Mississippi 
Kiver  parlance,  at  least  —  as  a 
grouser,  which  see. 

Canan's  anchor-lift  is  a  device 
on  the  dredge  operated  by  hy- 
draulic power  to  grip  the  anchor- 
ing pile  during  its  upward  move- 
"  icke 


^^^  nient,  and  slacken  from  it  on  the 

A   kor  Fish-hook   ^^^""^  motion,  and  so  by  a  succes- 

"*  ^    '  sion  of  movements  to  raise  it  from 

the  mud  or  sandy  bottom  into  which  it  had  been 
driven. 

^'Seienlifie  American, '"  •xxxv.  TO. 

An'chor  Shackle.  (Nautical.)  The  bow  or 
devis,  with  two  eyes  and  a  screw  bolt,  or  bolt  and 
key,  for  securing  the  cable  to  the  ring  o£  the  an- 
chor.   Also  used 


Fig.  60. 


Anchor  Shackles. 


for  coupling 
lengths  01  chain 
cable. 

An'ohor 
Shot.  {Life- 
saving  Appara- 
tus.) A  three- 
fluked  anchor, 
with  cord  at- 
t  a  c  h  e  d,  fired 
from  a  gun  on 
shore  or  aboard : 


in  the  first  case,  to  afford  communication  with  a 
stranded  vessel ;  in  the  second  case,  to  get  a  rope 
ashore,  to  enable  boats  to  land  through  the  surf. 
A  grappU-shol ;  or  barbed  shot,  which  see. 


Chmutler^s  Anchor  Shot.    Before  firing  and  after  firing. 

The  invention  of  Capt.  Ralph  Chandler,  U.  S. 
Navy ;  the  shot  has  hinged  anchor  flakes  project- 
ing from  its  sides,  and  folding  back  into  slots,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  entrance  of  the  shot  into 
the  g:un  ;  bnt  expanding  when  fired,  to  catch  in 
the  rigging.  To  the  rear  of  the  shot  a  chain  or 
wire  rope  is  attached,  and  carried  to  the  front  of 
the  shot  through  another  slot. 

3 


'^Ordnance  Report,^^  1878,  Appendix  P,  p.  818,  and  Plate 
LI  I. 
"Army  and  Navy  Journal,'^  April  27, 1878,  p.  607. 
''Harper's  Weekly,''  Juno  16,  1878. 

An'chy-lo'Bifl  Ap^pa-ra'tUB.  (Surgical.)  An 
apparatus  for  the  gradual  extension  of  contracted 
muscles.  Used  also  for  the  breaking  up  of  false 
anchylosis.  Also  as  a  safeguard  against  mal-posi- 
tion,  allowing  the  joint  to  anchylose  in  the  position 
of  greatest  usefulness  in  cases  where  a  cure  is  im- 
possible. 

See  Tiemaitn\%  ''Armamentarium  Chirurgiemn^''  Part  IV. 
Elbow-joint  Apparatus,  Fig.  63,  p.  23. 
Long  Knee-joint  Apparatus,  Fig.  90,  p.  48. 
Short  Knee-joint  Apparatun,  Figv.  91,  92,  p.  49. 
See  also  Fig.  202,  p.  79,  "Mech.  Diet.'' 

An'der-8on  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  The  or- 
dinary zinc  and  carbon  elements  are  employed;  the 
zinc  being  placed  in  the  porous  cell  ana  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonium,  and  the 
carbon  in  oxalate  of  chromium  and  potassium,  in 
combination  with  free  bichromate  of  potassium  and 
hydro-chloric  acid. 

"Scientific  American,'*  •  xliii.  116. 

A-ne'mi-us.  A  small  chemical  smelting  fur- 
nace. 

A-i^em'o-gra^h.  The  vane  for  recording  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  used  in  the  observatories  of 
France,  consists  of  two  connected  strips  of  thin 
copper,  about  2'  in  length,  attached  to  an  axis  at 
A,  and  having  a  counterpoise,  which  enables  the 
vane  with  its  axis  to  turn  with  great  readiness. 

Fig.  62. 


Wind  Vane  of  French  Anemograph. 

The  axis  has  four  copper  disks  attached.  These 
are  shown  detached  to  the  left  of  the  cut,  Fig.  62, 
and  also  in  Fig.  63.  Each  disk  is  so  cut  that  only 
r^^ths  of  its  circumference  has  the  full  sise;  this 
portion  only  comes  in  contact  with  a  metallic 
spring,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  disk,  and  this 
wire  connects  with  electric  apparatus  in  the  office 
of  the  observer.  But  two  of  the  disks  can  be  in 
electric  connection  at  the  same  time. 

Take  the  lef^hand  disk  (Fig.  63),  for  instance, 
Its  surface  has  the  16  divisions,  but  only  the  6,  from 
E.  N.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.,  are  on  the  extended  portion 
of  the  perimeter,  so  as  to  touch  the  spring  belong- 
ing to  this  di>k.  The  other  disks  have  each  also 
the  same  proportionate  parts  of  extended  perime- 
ters :  the  second  disk  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  W., 
and  so  on. 

To  illustrate,  by  tracing  the  action  through  a 
portion  of  a  revolution,  —  at  tlie  compass  point  N. 
N.  E.  the  North  disk  (a,  Fig.  63)  alone  touches  a 
wire,  and  but  one  pencil  recorda  upon  the  traveling 
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pjiper  ribbon  until  N.  N.  W.  is  reached,  when  the 
West  disk  (b)  closes  the  electric  circuit,  and  two 
])encils  record  until  W.  N.  W.  is  reached,  when 
the  circuit  of  the  N.  disk  is  broken,  and  the  W. 
disk  alone  records.  So  on  of  the  other  portion  of 
the  circuit. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  cardinal  points,  N., 
W.,  S.,  E.,  and  two  points  on  each  side  (32  points 

Fig.  63 


"  Construction  of  a  SenKitire  Wind-Tane," 

•  St.  Louih  Meeting,  Aug.,  1878. 
"  Wind-yane  Rotations,''     *  Nashville  Meeting,  Aug.,  1577. 

See  also  — 
Anemometer,  Electric.  Hardy  . 
Anemometer  ....  Long  . 
Anemograph  ....  fVfnck  . 
Anemometer  ....  Negretti 
AneuioHcope,  Br.     .     .    Vernon 


**  TeUg.  Jour.;^  iv.  134. 

"5c.  Am,  A'u;?.,' 1746. 

"Sr.  Am.  Sup.;'  112. 
•''Mnn.ff  B.,"x.  156. 
•  "£»i^n«<r,"  xlTiil  268, 


Frfnch  Anemograph  DLsks  on  turning  arts. 

to  the  compass),  only  one  telegraphic  pencil  is  Ht 
work ;  at  intermediate  points  two  pencils  record. 
Thus  the  direction  of  the  air  current  is  read  within 
a  point  or  two.  Greater  accuracy  might  be  attaimd 
by  multipl^'ing  the  number  of  disks.  The  French 
observatones  have  four  recording  cylinders  moved 
by  clock-work.  In  the  United  States  instruments 
one  cylinder  receives  the  four  traces. 

The  anemograph  of  M.  Redier,  of  Lyons,  has  a 
vane  supported  on  n  wheeled  tripod  revolving  on  a 
circular  rail.  The  axis  prolonged  downward  hns 
a  paper-carrying  cylinder  upon  it ;  this  is  gradu- 
ated vertically  and  horizontally,  and  a  pencil  ap- 
plied to  the  paper  is  moved  vertically  by  clock- 
work.    The  tracing  givei*  wind  dircciirin  and  time. 

An'e-mom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  rate  of  the  wind. 

Casella's  anemometer  is  a  portable  instrument, 
and  is  especially  intended  for  measuring  the  veloci- 
ty of  currents  of  air  passing  through  coal-mines, 
aiid  the  ventilating  spaces  of  hospitals  and  other 
public  building. 

The  indications  are  shown  by  a  large  dial  and 
hand,  and  five  smaller  ones.  The  large  dial  is  di- 
vided into  100  parts,  and  rej)re8cnts  the  number  of 


Fig.  64. 


Cnsella's  Ammomtttr. 

feet  up  to  100  traversed  by  the  current  of  air.  The 
five  smaller  dials  represent  1,000,  and  so  on,  multi- 
plying successively  by  10,  to  10,000,000=  1,893 
tniles.  By  means  of  the  large  dial,  as  low  a  motion 
its  50  feet  i)er  minute  may  be  measured.  By 
means  of  the  catch,  a,  the  work  is  put  out  of  gear. 
A  handle  and  universal  joint,  c,  allow  the  appa- 
ratus to  be  lifted  to  a  higher  level,  or  thrust  into  an 
aperture. 

See  the  following  papers  by  J.  W.  Osborne, 
*^ Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  " :  — 


An'e-mo-met'ro-graplL  An  instru- 
ment for  recording  the  rate  and  direction  of 
the  wind. 

The  anemometrograph  of  VEcole  des  Pouts 
et  Chauss&s  of  France,  is  composed  of  two 
))iirts  which  may  be  regarded  as  distinct :  the 
anemometer  proper  and  tlie  register. 

The  anemometer  is  on  the  principle  of  that 
invented  forty  years  since  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
oi  the  Armagh  Observatory,  Ireland.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  hollow  vertical  shaft,  of  which  the  lower 
portion  is  secured  on  a  mast  of  any  convenient 
height.  The  upper  end  carries  four  radial  hori- 
zontal spokes,  b,  at  angles  of  90^,  each  terminated 


Anemometrograph  of  the  Fonts  et  Ckaussies^  Fttuue. 

(Elevation.) 

by  a  light  hemispherical  metallic  cup  a,  so  disposed 

that  the  concavity  of  each  is  presented  towards  the 

convexity  of  the  next  one. 

When  this  windwheel  —  as  it  may  be  called  —  is 
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exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  the  wind  strikes  in  the 
hollow  of  (hat  cup,  the  concavity  of  which  is  fa- 
Torably  presented,  but  glides  from  the  convexity  of 
the  others,  l^hus  the  windwheel  assumes  a  rotary 
motion  an  its  axis.  It  was  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Robinson  that  the  number  of  turns  in  a  given  time 
are  proportioned  to  the  rate  —  that  is  force  —  of 
the  wind,  and  it  has  been  found  ihat  the  number  3 
expresses  the  relation  between  the  speed  of  the 
wind  and  the  space  traversed  by  the  wings.  Thus 
an  anemometer,  of  which  the  circle  described  by 
the  center  of  the  wings  is  equal  to  1 .67  meter,  will 
give  for  each  turn  of  the  wings  an  indication  of 
5.01  m.  as  the  di^^tance  traversed  by  the  wind. 

Below  the  windwheel  is  a  counter,  which,  by 
means  of  an  electric  wire  (  Kin  Fig.  65),  transmits 
to  the  register  (Fig.  67),  the  indications  of  speed. 

Farther  beneath,  on  a  horizontal  arbor,  are  fixed 
two  large  wheels  R  R,  with  inclined  vanes,  which 
are  driven  by  the  slightest  current  of  air. 

The  spokes  of  the  wind-cups  a  a  are  mounted 
on  a  small  vertical  axis,  c  (Big.  65),  the  pointed 
foot  of  which  reposes  upon  an  agate  plate  in  a 
socket.  A  worm-wheel  on  the  axis  rotates  a  wheel, 
d,  which  has  200  teeth,  and  which  carries  on  its 
side  face  two  metallic  pins  which  successively  touch 
in  passing  a  spring,  e  e.  A  wire  g  connects  this 
spring  ¥rith  a  binding-post,  t,  to  which  it  is  se- 
cured. 

The  shaft  which  supports  the  windwheel  and  the 
oounter  is  hollow  to  permit  passage  to  the  insulated 
wire  g,  and  is  united  bv  a  screw-joint  to  the  por- 
tion beneath,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  wind  wheels 
R  R  \%  journaled.  J  is  a  cap  to  protect  from  rain 
and  dust. 

Fig.  66. 
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The  horizontal  arbor  of  the  wheels  R  R  operates 
by  means  of  the  wh'^elsand  pinions  v  v"  (Fig.  66), 
and  a  pinion  meshing  into  a  fixed  crown  wheel, 
c  c,  attached  to  the  body  X  Y  Z,  which  supports 
the  whole  instrument.  Owing  to  this  arrangement, 
when  the  wheels  commence  to  turn  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wind,  the  pinion  p  turns  also,  but, 
in  virtue  of  the  reaction  which  it  receives  from 
the  fixed  teeth  of  the  crown-wheel  c  c,   it  is  dis- 

f>laced,  and  the  wheels  take  a  movement  of  trans- 
ation  around  the  vertical  axis  M  N  (Fig.  65),  un- 
til the  plane  of  their  wings  becomes  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  axis  JfiV  rests  in 
a  socket,  t.  A  brass  ring,  u,  secured  by  a  screw,  u', 
holds  it  in  the  socket,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serves the  necessary  connection  between  the  mov- 
ing and  fixed  portions  of  the  instrument. 

A  cross-piece,  /  /,  attached  to  the  moving  portion 
of  the  instrument,  carries  two  springs,  x  r,  which, 
dimwn  by  the  movement  of  translation,  strike  suc- 


cessively on  four  metallic  sectors,  separated  one 
from  the  other,  and  inlaid  in  an  insulated  disk. 
From  these  four  sectors,  which  correspond  to  the 
cardinal  points,  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  proceed  four  electric 
wires,  N  S  E  0  (Fr.)  as  seen  in  Fig.  65.  The 
binding  post  i  communicates  with  another  spring, 
whicli  strikes  in  all  positions  upon  a  metallic  circle, 
also  imbedded  in  the  insulated  disk.  The  metallic 
contacts  of  the  springs  on  the  sectors,  or  on  the  cir- 
cle, suffice  to  establish  electric  connection  with  the 
re^ster,  which  remains  to  be  described. 

The  registration  is  effected  on  a  paper  ribbon,  e  e 
(Fig.  67),  which  is  unrolled  from  a  bobbin,  A,  and 
which,  hisiving  piissed  over  an  anvil,  B  B\  envel- 
Fig.  67. 


Anemometrographie  Registtr.  Fonts etChaussdes.  (Elevation.) 

ops  in  part  the  engine-turned  cylinder  C,  on  its 
way,  in  turn  to  be  again  wound  on  the  wooden 
drum  of  a  pulley,  /),  which  is  turned  by  a  weight, 
p,  suspended  by  a  silken  cord  from  its  axis. 

The  cylinder  C  is  governed  by  a  clock  move- 
ment inclosed  in  the  box  //,  which  gives  the  paper 
a  uniform  rate  of  motion.  The  inscription  of  the 
meteorological  indications  derived  from  the  appa- 
ratus formerly  described,  takes  place  upon  the  paper 
ribbon  by  means  of  5  steel  points,  v,  n,  s,  e,  o,  put  in 


Fig.  68. 
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movement  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  in 
the  electro-magnet  corresponding  to  each  point. 

The  5  electro-magnets  are  identical  with  the  pul- 
sating armature  electric  bells  ;  an  improvement 
due  to  M.  Herve  Mangon,  now  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

The  following  is  M.  Herv^  Mangon's  arrange- 
ment of  the  electro-ma<rnet  in  the  registering  appa- 
ratus of  the  Anemometrograph  of  VElcolt  dea  PonU 
d  Chau8$6u  of  France. 
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One  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  commanicates 
with  the  extremity  a  (Fig.  69),  of  the  wire  of  the 
bobbin  A.  The  other  extremity  of  the  wire  of  the 
bobbin  is  fixed  by  the  screw  6  to  the  steel  spring 

Fig.  09. 


JBleetro-magnet  of  the  Anemometrographie  Register.    {Bieca' 
lion.) 

d'  d.  The  other  pole  of  the  battery  connects  by 
the  wire  /,  with  a  metallic  piece,  c  c,  which  sup- 
ports by  a  steel  spring  the  soft  iron  armatur^  /), 
the  rod  p',  and  the  tracini;  point  V.  An  insulator 
block,  I,  separates  the  spring  h  d'  d  from  the 
piece  c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  electric  current  entering 
at  a,  follows  the  wire  of  the  bobbin,  arrives  at  h  d' 
dy  passes  by  the  contact  d,  in  the  palette  p,  arrives 
at  the  piece  c,  and  passes  off  by  the  wire  f.  As 
soon  as  a  current  is  thus  established  the  soft  iron 
core  of  the  electric  coil  attracts  the  palette  p ;  the 
point  V*  descends,  and  strikes  the  paper  placed 
beneath  it  on  the  anvil  E.  This  descent  destroys 
the  contact  between  d  and  p,  and  breaks  the  cir- 
cuit, consequently  the  palette  p,  obeying  the  spring 
which  sustains  it,  rises  to  resume  its  former  posi- 
tion and  elevates  the  point  V\  The  contact  is  re- 
established in  d  and  tne  preceding  phenomena  are 
repeated. 

The  point  V  thus  receives  a  rapid  vertical  vibra- 
tion as  long  as  the  current  is  maintained. 

It  will  thus  be  understood,  referring  to  Fig.  65, 
that  the  point  v  will  strike  every  time  that  the 
current  shall  be  closed  by  the  contact  of  the  pin 
on  the  wheel  d  d,  and  the  spring  e  e;  that  is  to 
say,  each  time  that  the  windwheel  makes  100 
tarns. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  striking  springs  are  always 
In  contact  with  one,  or,  at  most,  two  of  the  four 

sectors  answering 


Fig.  70. 


AmgUBoda.    {Upper  and  lower.) 


to  the  winds  of  the 
cardinal  points. 
It  results  from  this 
that  the  electric 
current  will  pass 
by  one,  or  at  most 
by  two,  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnets N  S 
E  0.  The  traces 
left  then  on  the 
paper  ribbon  indi- 
cate the  suc^xrssive 
directions  of  the 
wind.  If  the  two 
springs  are  in  si- 
multaneous c  o  n- 
tact  with  two  op- 
posite sectors,  the 
two  electro-mag- 
nets correspond- 
ing thereto  will 
operate  together, 
and  will  indicate 


that  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  comprised  between 
the  two  cardinal  points  to  which  the  two  sectors 
appertain. 

The  anemometograph  of  M.  Secchi  is  shown  in 
article  MeUorografikts^  vol.  iv.,  ed.  1877,  Labmilaye's 
**  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Sciences,"  Figs.  14,  15. 

An'e-roid.  (Preferably,  a-ne'roid.)  Pillisclier's 
(London),  is  self-registering,  at  certain  intervals, 
by  means  of  electro-magnets  and  a  break-circuit 
clock.     Shown  at  Vienna,  1873. 

Aneroid,  on  the     .    .  ^" Engineering,^^  xxi.  223,  490. 

•"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,''  xviii.  104, 
•201. 
Cf.  Plymplon**  "  The  Aneroid  and  how  to  use  it.'' 

An-gel'o-phone.  An  English  name  for  a  har- 
monium or  parlor  organ. 


Fig.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


An'gle  Block. 
1.  {Bridge-build' 
ing.)  Figs.  70,  71. 
A  casting  at  the 
junction  of  the 
braces  with  the 
chord,  in  a  bridge 
truss,  and  affo]^- 
ing  points  of  bear- 
ing for  the  sus- 
pension rods. 

2.  (Nautical.) 
Fig.  72.  A  swivel 
dock-block  used  in 
changing  the  di- 
rection of  a  rope 
in  h  o  i  s  t  i  n  g  or 
moving  cargo,  etc.  Portion  of  Bridge  Truss. 

It  has  usually  an  iron  frame  and  sheave,  and  is 
anchored  to  a  stake,  or  lashed  to  a  ring-bolt. 

An'gle  Bor'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  carpenter's 
machine  for  boring  mortises.  The  semi-circular 
guides  allow  the  standard  to  be  set  at  any  angle 
with  the  base  which  lies  flatly  upon  the  timber,  in 
order  to  allow  the  holes  to  be  bored  at  any  desired 
angle. 

Fig.  78. 


AngU  Boring  Machine. 

An'gle  Brick.  Bricks  specially  formed  to  en- 
able other  than  square  angles  to  be  turned  ;  either 
to  make  acute  or  obtuse  angles,  or  to  make  the 
quoin  ornamental.  The  angle  bricks,  shown  in  Fie. 
74,  are  of  the  latter  character,  admitting  of  a  mold- 
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m^  in  the  eonier,  either  cylindrical  or  with 
of  Taryiug  diameter. 

An'gle  Car-boring  Ma-clline^    A  framing 
machiiie  adapted  for  car  shops,  bridge  work,  etc. 

betn;;  capable  of 
straight,  a  n  g[  1  e, 
and  end  bonng, 
saving  the  mov- 
ing of  the  tim- 
ber by  being  it- 
self adjustable, 
(See  Fig.  75.; 
Especially  useful 
in  boring  holes  in 
truck  and  body 
bolsters  for 
truss-rods.  The 
spindle  has  n 
horizontal  move- 
ment of  24". 
The  head  has  a 
horizontal  move- 
ment in  planed 
slides  in  the 
frame,  which 
permits  it  to  be 
Drought  close  up 
to  the  stuff  when 
AngUBrfcks.  doing       angle- 

work.  The  head  is  adjusted  vertically  by  the  hand- 
wheel,  obviating  the  necessity  for  movement  of  the 
timber.  The  overhead  belt  is  kept  at  a  proper  ten- 
ai<m  by  a  weighted  palley,  which  is  hang  in  a  slack 
loop  of  the  belt. 


Angle  catting  adjustments  are  found  on  other 
classes  of  saws,  such  as 
band  and  jig  saws.     See 

uTiil.r  tliose  heads,  S<^« 
ailso  Bkvel  Scholl-saWj 
Fig,  669,  p.  279,  '*JffrA. 
ftirt,,'*  where  the  princi- 
pie  i4  rhe  b^vel  i;*  carried 
out  by  rt(lju!j[meut  of  ihc 
*!iw  itViif. 

Angle-iron  B endu- 
ing Ma-chine'.  A  ma- 
rhine  for  bc'Udinj;  aiij^Jii- 
irans  for  the  rin^i*  of  bojU 
pTfi.   It  conffi^ts  of  a  Istg^ 


Tif.  76. 


Kg.  77. 


AngU  Cock  for  Aifor- 
houi€  use. 


Jmgk  Choek  Vaive. 

An'gle  Check  Valve. 
A  valve  in  a  pipe  meeting 
another  at  an  angle. 

An'gle  Cook.    One  oc- 

cnpving  a  position  at  a  turn  or  bend  of  a  pipe,  as 
in  the  instance  shown,  Fig.  77,  which  is  one  adapted 
to  sugar-house  use. 

Ab'gle-cut'ting  Cir'cn-lar  Saiv.  One? 
aiiapted  by  adju^ table  lH*d  uiid  fpTun-s  to  rip,  gr<Kj\o. 
•r  cross-cnC,  on  any  lino  oblique  tu  the  general 
wnrkirig'Itne  of  the  pii'ce. 


AngU  Car-boring  Maehitu. 

circular  cast-iron  table,  to  one  side  of  which  the 
bending  mechanism  is  attached.  There  are  one 
large  and  three  small  vertical  rolls.  The  larjrer 
one  revolves  upon  a  fixed  spindle,  while  the  spin- 
dles of  the  otners  can  be  traversed  ^  by  means  of 
screws.  The  angle  iron  to  be  bent  is  gripped  be- 
tween the  fixed  and  the  middle  traversing  roll,  and 
the  two  outer  ones  are  then  moved  forward  simul- 
taneously to  bend  the  bar  to  the  curves  required. 
One  of  the  large  hand-wheels  is  used  for  moving 


Angle-iron  Bending  Meukine, 
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ANGLE  VALVE. 


the  <^rippioe  roller,  and  the  other  for  traversing  the 
bending  rolls,  the  screws  employed  for  this  being 
geared  together.  The  two  gripping  rolls  are  driven 
By  the  gearing  shown  \u  the  drawing,  the  moving 
roll  being  connected  to  the  gearing  by  universal 
clutches,  which  allow  a  free  motion  to  be  given  to 
the  sliding  bearings.  The  two  bending  rolls  nre 
free  on  the  spindles,  and  are  not  driven.  For  car- 
rying the  anjile-irous  upon  the  table,  rollers  may  be 
recessed  into  its  face. 

The  machine  illustrated  in  Fijr.  78,  was  made  for 
bending  angle-irons  for  boilers  8'  in  diameter. 
'^Engineering,'^  •  xxiii.  421. 

An'gle  Meas'u-rer.  Rutherford's  glass  scale, 
for  the  mensuration  of  angles  of  astrononiical  pho- 
tographs, is  about  10^'  in  diameter,  divided  to  10 
minutes  of  nrc,  and  adapted  to  a  >pectrometer  sim- 
ilar  to  the  one  used  by  Mascart,  and  described  in 
his  pa]>er  on  the  measurement  of  wave  lengths. 
The  measun'ments  are  read  by  two  microscopes, 
each  magnifying  75  diameters.  —  **ScientiJic  Ameri- 
coHf"'  XXXV.  133. 

Fig.  80. 
Fig.  79. 


Angle  Pressure 
Valve. 

An'gle    PresB'are- 
valve.    A  weighted  valve         AngU  Safety^alte. 
at  the  bend  of  a  pipe.    Fig.  79. 

An'gle    Safe'ty-valve.    One  placed  at  the 
bend  or  angle  of  a  steam-pipe.    Fig.  80. 

FiK.  SI. 


Angle-shearing  Machine. 

An'gle-Bhear'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  shear 
adapted  for  cutting  angle-iron  while  resting  on  tres- 
tles.   Fig-ai. 

The  blades  have  no  shear  given  to  their  edges  ; 
but  by  punching  the  angle  off  with  a  cut  extending 
over  all  parts  of  the  iron  with  uniform  pressure, 
the  piece  cut  off  is  not  bent  out  of  shape. 


The  shear  is  operated  by  a  heavy  wrought-iron 
lever  within  the  housing.  An  independent  stop- 
motion  will  permit  the  blades  to  rest  open.  The 
Fig.  82. 


Hydraulic  Angle-shear. 

lower  blade  is  in  two  pieces.  The  speed  is  144 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  machine  will  shear 
6"  X  6"  angles. 

Fig.  82  represents  a  hydraulic  angle-shearing  ma- 
chinp,  made  bv  Tweddell  for  the  French  govern- 
ment dockyard  at  Toulon. 

It  is  a  quadruple  nngle-shearing  and  ])nncliing 
machine,  and,  with  1,500  lbs.  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  in  the  mains, 
will  cut  clean  6|^"  X  6^"  X  J"  angle 
iron  or  any  equal  section,  punching 
1-inch  holes  in  the  same.  The  ma- 
chine is  really  composed  of  four  dis- 
tinct tools,  having  independent  cofi- 
nections  to  the  main.  In  the  shop 
the  machine  is  partly  sunk  below  the 
ground  Hue. 

Fig.  sa 


Angle    Valves. 

a.  Angle  valve  in  bend. 

b.  Full-way  angle  bib-valve. 
e.  Full- way  angle  atop-valve. 

An'gle  Valve.     1 .  One  plnced  at  a  bend  of  a 
pipe  or  tube.     In  a.  Fig.  83,  it  is  operated  by  a 
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Angular  Belting. 


screw  and  hand- wheel,  and  has  screw  connection 

socketfl. 
Fig.84«  2.  One     having 

an  angular  presen- 
tation relatively  to 
the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  pipe,  as 
I  in  b,  c,  Fig.  83. 

An'gu-lar 
Belt'ing.  A  belt- 
ing  made  of  trun- 
cated wedging 
1>yramids  of 
eather  of  many- 
pi  i  e  a,  cemented 
and  riveted  t  o- 
gether,  the  whole 
strongly  riveted 
to  a  conveying 
htrap  of  leather/ 
(See Fig. 84.)  The 
belt  fits  into  the 
nngnlar  peripheral 
channel  of  the  belt 
pulley,  and  has 
great  adhesion. 
An'gu-lar  Bench  Drill.  A  portable  drill  at- 
tachable to  a  bench,  and  capable  of  angular  prescn- 
jig  85  tation  relatively  to 

,  the  surface  of  the 
latter.     Fig.  85. 

The  clanip  H  at- 
taches   it    to    the 
bench.     The 
hollow  shaft,  B, 
mAjf  be  slipped, 
or  it  may  be  ro- 
tated   in    the 
clamp  C  on  the  stand- 
ard   A,  upon    which 
the  clamp  itself  is  ver- 
tically adjustable. 

An'gu-lar  Bit'- 
stock.  A  n  extension 
member  to  the  ordinary 
brace  having  a  joint  for 
the  angular  transmission 
of  the  movement  to  the 

Angular  Bench  DriU.        ^^'  ^  ^^^^  ,^*»e  ^^^^^  ?N 
reach  an  object  to  which 
the  brace  cannot  be  applied  vertically.    Fig.  86. 

Kg.  86.  An'gu-lar 

Trans-mia'sio  n 
Move'ment. 
This  is  familiar  in 
the  gimbal  joint 
amonly  used 
Angular  Bitstoek. 


as  in  the   connecting 
members  of  the  tumbling 
of    threshing    machines.      Fig. 
2218,  "Mech,  Diet." 

Bevel  gears  come  under  the 
title. 

The  Clemens  movement  is 
shown  in  **lron  Age**  •xviii., 
September  28, J).  1. 

Anl-line  Pen'cil.  From  Portugese  anil,  de- 
rived from  nil,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  indigo,  the  in- 
dicium of  Pliny. 

French  anihne  pencils  are  made  in  grades,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardneas,  verv  much  like  common 
lead  pencils.  The  materials  nscd  are  aniline, 
graphite,    and    kaolin,    in    different    proportions. 


Made  into  a  paste  in  cold  water,  the  material  is 
pressed  through  a  screen  that  divides  the  mass  into 
the  slender  sticks  used  in  tilling  the  pencils.  When 
dry.  the  sticks  are  fitted  to  the  wooden  parts,  and 
these  are  glued  together  in  the  usual  wtiy.  They 
may  be  used  in  copying,  marking  in  permanent 
color,  and  in  reproducing  wriiing  or  designs.  In 
copying,  a  thin  sheet  of  moistened  paper  is  laid 
over  the  letter,  design,  or  document,  and  ihe  lines 
are  traced  with  the  pencils.  The  Jictton  of  the  water 
on  the  aniline  gives  a  deep,  fast  tracing,  resembling 
ink  in  color.  On  ordinary  dry  paper  they  give  a 
well-defined  mark  J:hai  cannot  be  removed  by  Lidia- 
rubber.  When  the  paper  is  dampened  with  water, 
the  markings  assume  the  appearance  of  ink.  Moist- 
ened sheets  laid  over  the  writing,  under  a  slight 
pressure,  will  transfer  good  inipres>ions,  that  do 
not  blur,  and  that  resemble  the  original  in  every 
respect. 

An'i-mal  Char'coal  Re-viv'i-fi-er.  The  fab- 
rication of  bone-black,  employed  in  sugar- houses  as 
a  decolorant  and  absorbent,  conM»ts  in  the  carboni- 
zation of  bones  in  a  closed  retort ;  the  bones  hav- 
ing previously  been  broken,  and  deprived,  by  boil- 
ing, of  their  fatly  components.  Green  bones  give 
a  maximum  of  organic  substance  rather  than  those 
long  exptxsed  to  the  air,  and  give  by  calcination  a 
more  active  decolorant. 

The  revivification  of  the  charcoal  consists  in  the 
processes  emploved  to  restore  the  decoloring  prop- 
erty. For  this  purpose  it  is  first  washed  to  remove 
soluble  matters,  and  then  calcined  anew,  to  carbon- 
Fig.  87. 


B 


AninuU  Charcoal  Washer. 


ize  the  organic  matters  absorbed.  This  may  he 
done  twenty  to  twenty-five  times,  as  the  loss  is 
from  4  to  5  per.  cent,  at  each  operation.  This 
loss  represents  the  diminution  in  weight,  hut  the 
loss  in  value  is  greater,  as  the  quality  also  deterio- 
rates. 

The  washing  may  take  place  in  water  or  in  an 
alkaline  liquor;  but  the  preference  is  given  to  a 
weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  Fol- 
lowing the  washing  in  the  acidulated  solution, 
which  has,  in  the  beet  sugar  process,  for  its  special 
object,  the  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  ab- 
sorbed, it  is  necessary  to  wash  in  dear  water  to  \^- 
move  the  lime  and  traces  of  acid  not  neutralized. 
The  washing  takes  place  in  the  apparatus.  Fig.  87, 
or  Fig.  88  ;  the  former  being  customary  in  France, 
and  the  latter  —  the  Klusemann  washer — being 
used  principally  in  Germany. 

The  action  of  the  French  machine  is  evident, 
the  bone-black,  fed  in  at  one  end,  is  passed  to  the 
other  by  means  of  the  endless  screw,  being  sub- 
jected to  jets  of  water  from  the  horizontal  pipes 
throughout  its  whole  course. 

The  German  machine  receives  the  charcoal  from 
the  hopper  A,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  machine. 
A  stream  of  water  is  introduced  at  the  other  end, 
and  the  charcoal  is  advanced  against  the  stream  by 
snccessive  liftings  from  one  paitition  to  another, 
until  it  is  dumped  at  the  upper  end. 

Furnaces,  for  recalcination  of  the  bone-black,  are 
shown  in  Figs.  786,  787,  p.  328,  '*  Mech.  Diet."  The 
usual  French  charcoal  revivifying  furnace  is  that 
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ANODE. 


Fig.  88. 


Klutemann's  Animal  Charcoal  Washer. 

of  Blai:M%  ineiitioned  in  roost  books  treating  of  the 
Beet-rooc  iudustry  (which  see).   A  favorite  German 


fnrnace     i  s 
S  h  a  1 1  e  n, 

Kig.        R9 

pcv  tube  jier 


Fig.  89. 


Animal  Chareoal  Furnace, 


that  of 
shown  i  n 
T  h  i  s  r  e- 
kilogra  m  s 
4  hours. 

1  mm  the  hearth 
(he  gas  passes 
iN«  the  furnace  B, 
ill  vvhich  the  cast- 
iiuii  retort  tubes 
jm-  vertically  dis- 
I H  ised,  having  hor- 
>  /,  < '  n  t  a  1  plates 
w  I]  i  c  h  separate 
tht'  space  around 
E  1m)  retorts  into 
four  divis- 
ions.    The 
upper  and 
second 
quarters  of 
the    tubes 


in  proper  and  unvarying  adjustment,  for  treatment 
of  the  ankle.  —  Sayre. 

£byr«'j»  Anklf-joiiit  apparatiM,  Fig.  98,  p.  62. 

Mn^trtw*'  Evt4'ii»joii  bandage  for  inflamed  ankle,  Fig.  186,  p 

VWnk  Aiikle  support,  Fig.  60,  p.  27. 
TAlipefl  et]uinu»  appantos.  Fig.  62,  p.  28. 

Talipes  Tarns  apparatus,  Fig.  63,  p.  29. 
Ball  and  socket  club-foot  shoo,  Fig.  64, 

p.  30. 
Talipes  valgus  appaxatus.  Fig.  65,  p.  31. 
Talipes  calcaneus  apparatus,  Fig.  67, 

p.  31. 

AH  in  Tiemann't  *^ Armamentarium 
Chirurgicum,'^  Part  IV. 

An'kle  Shackle.    A  man- 
acle for  the  ankles;    sometimes 
furnished  with  chain  and  ball. 
An-neal'ing.      (Glass.)     A 
irocess  the  reverse  of  tempering, 
lee  Temperkd  Glass. 
{Metals.)    In  annealing  cast- 
i  iron  the  malleable  iron  castings  are  put  into  iron 
boxes  incIo.«ed  in  pounded  iron-stone  or  lime.    The 
boxes  are  luted,  rolled   into  a  furnace  or  oven, 
heated  for  five  days,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually 
in  the  furnace. 
Slow  cooling  of  bronze  produces  hardness. 
See  the  following :  — 

Annealing  Castings,  Process  for. 

Robinson •*'Jron  Age,^^  xx,,  Julj  5,  p.  7. 

Annealing  Furnaces,  Ck)nstruction  of. 

•  ''Iron  Age,''  xxl.,  March  28,  p.  7. 
Annealing  Furnaces. 

Chfss •"/iwiil^e,"  xxi.,  Nov.29,  p.  6. 

Ives ••*/ron  .^g^**,"  XX.,  Not.  22,  p.  6. 

Annealing  Oven,  Iron  .  *  "^n  Age,'^  xxi.,  March  7,  p.  7. 
Annealing  Oven,  Glass. 

Hiemens ***SHent{fie  Am^ican  Sup.^'' ¥yt%. 

Annealing  by  Electricity,  Machine  for. 

Warrington.    .     ,     .  *''SeieiUi^  American  Sup., ^' t2Q. 


are  exposed  to  moderate  and  increasing  heat  re- 
spectively. In  thft  third  is  the  full  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  the  lower  extends  beneath  the  furnace  bottom 
and  allows  the  bone  black  to  cool  l)efore  being  dis- 
charged by  the  withdrawal  of  the  register,  which 
closes  the  lower  end.  The  upper  end  of  the  retort 
is  open,  and  the  bone-black,  somewhat  diied  upon 
the  platform  over  the  chimney,  is  shoveled  into  the 
tubes,  the  production  being  at  the  rate,  say,  of  II 
pounds  per  20  minutes,  that  quantity  being  retired 
brlow,  and  additional  charge  shoveled  in  above. 
The  temperature  is  about  275°  C,  and  the  mate- 
rial augments  in  density  in  varying  proportions, 
ranging  from  77-80,  up  to  90-115. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  MM.  Laurent  and 
Thoma.s  to  revivify  charcoalby  superheated  steam 
at  a  heat  of  300°  C,  but  it  has  not,  according  to 
M.  C.  Lalwulaye,  been  reduced  to  practice. 

An'kle  Boot.  (Afan^fje.)  A  covering  for  the 
ankle  of  a  horse,  to  protect  it  from  injury  when 
struck  by  the  other  feet ;  made  of  leather  or  heavy 
felt,  with  a  small  piece,  called  a  shield,  placed  over 
the  part  to  be  protected. 

An'kle  Com-presB'or.  (Surpical.)  An  ap- 
plication of  the  nature  of  a  bandage,  consisting  of  a 
rubber  sac  around  the  joint,  witli  tubes,  by  which 
hot  or  cold  water  can  be  passed  through.  —  Dr, 
Sai/re. 

An'kle-joint  Ap^pa-ra'tuB.  {Surgical.)  An 
apparatus  for  maintaining  the  leg,  foot,  and  ankle 


v\K.  90. 


An-neal'ing  Lamp.  An  alcohol  lamp  and  hot 
plate  used  by  dentists  for 
softening  gold  foil  by  heat, 
in  order  to  render  it  adhesive 
when  used  in  plugging  teeth. 
The  plate  keeps  it  warm  dur- 
ing tne  operation. 

An'nu-lar  F  u  r'  n  a  c  e. 
Fletcher's  annular  melting 
furnace  (British)  for  cruci- 
ble work  is  shown  in  *'  Iron 
Age,**  *  xxii.,  November  21. 
p.  1 ;  also  in  "  Engineering,** 
*xxvi.,  140, 

An'nu-lar  Pis'ton  En'- 
gine.    An  engine  with  a  ring- 
shaped  piston,  moving  in  the  I 
space  between  two  concentric 
cylinders. 

See  Annular  Cylinder 
Engine,  pp.  115,  116,  and 
Figs.  2.')3-255,  **  Mech.  Diet"  Also,  Fig.  1742,  p. 
739,  Ibid.;  also,  Figs.  4035,  4036,  pp.  1830,  1831, 
Ibid. 

In  lio^tertson's  steam-engine  the  piston  recipro- 
cates in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

'^'Scientific  American  Supplement,'-  ♦  1232. 

Borsig,  of  Berlin,  has  introduced  a  compound  45 
horsepower  steam-engine  with  pecnliar  valve  gear, 
and  with  annular  pistons.  It  is  shown  and  de- 
scribed in  "/row  Age,*'  ♦  xxv.,  February  26,  p.  1. 

Young's  annular  cylinder  marine  engine  (Brit- 
ish), is  sliown  in  '^Engineer,**  *  xlii.  407.  412. 

An'ode.  (Electricity.)  The  positive  pole  or 
"upway,"  so  named  by  Faraday. 

"The  wire  or  plate  connected  to  the  copper  or 


White's  Annealing 
Lamp. 
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other  negative  plate  of  the  battery,  aud  which  leads 
the  poniive  current  to  the  object. 

WenxePs  Nickel  Anode,  •  "Se.  American,''  xxxix.  160. 

An'te-ri-or  Cur'va-ture  Tibl-a  Ap'pa- 
ra'tos.  {Surgical.)  The  instrament  consists  of 
two  upri^^ht  steel  steins  fastening  below  to  a  shoe, 
and  aboTe  tu  a  calf  band.  A  leathern  band  passes 
forward  over  the  arc  of  the  curvatare,  and  around 
'  the  stems,  ho  as  to  constantly  afford  a  backward 
pressure  upon  the  deformity  of  the  tibia. 

An'te-ri-or  Splint.  {Sw-gical.)  A  frame  of 
stout  wire  Huspended  above  a  fractured  limb,  the 
latter  being  fastened  to  and  suspended  from  the 
splint  by  rollerrt.  The  limb  lies  in  a  cradle  of  wire 
game. 

See  Smith's  anterior  splint  and  Byrd's  wire 
gauze  supporter.  Figs.  102,  103  a,  lO'J  A,  pp.  50, 
M,  Part  IV.,  Tiemann*8  "Armamentarium  Vhirur- 
gicum.'* 

Anthe-ml-on.  An  ornament  in  classic  archi- 
tectural decoration,  derived  from  various  floral 
forms,  but  especially  the  honeysuckle. 

Wommm's  **  Analysis  of  Ornament."' 

An'thra-cene.    A  product  of  coal  tar. 

Antlincene  BfADufaetiire,  Fenner.*  "Sc.  itm.,**  zxzfl.  228. 
See  U.  8.  Patent,  Perkin,  No.  124 ,426,  June  1. 1872. 

An'thra-oite  Coke  Fur'nace.  The  anthra- 
cite coke  furnace  of  Penrose  &  Richards,  of  Swan- 
sea, Wales,  has  a  gas  generator,  not  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  boiler,  com|)osed  of  iron  rings, 
keyed  and  luted  and  lined  with  fire-brick.  The 
carbonic  acid,  formed  at  the  interior  part  of  the 
furnace,  is  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide  in  passing 
through  the  incandescent  fuel,  and  the  requisite 
Fig.  91.  oxygen   for   its 

^  consumption   is 
furnished    by  a 

Sipe,  shown   in 
otted    lines, 
I  which   has    ori- 
f  i  c  e  8    through 
which  the  heat- 
I  ed  air    under 
I  pressure  reaches 
the    interior   of 
the  furnace. 

c  is  the  sup- 
ply hopper. 

An'thra- 
cite    Dust 

Penrose  and   Richards'  Anthractte  ^'<>^  Fur'nace.       A 

furnace  for 
burning  the  dust  or  slack  of  anthracite  coal.  This 
accumulates  by  millions  of  tons  in  the  anthracite 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wales,  aud  is  a  mate- 
rial.addition  to  tfie  cost  and  waste  of  mining  opera- 
tions in  those  regions.  See  Waste  Coal  Burn- 
ing I.1OCOMOTIVE,  for  description  of  J.  E.  Wooten's 
locomotive. 

An'ti-clink'er  Orate.  A  stove  grate  placed 
below  the  fire-pot  so  as  to  leave  an  annular  open- 
ing between  the  two  through  which  the  clinkers 
can  l>e  raked  out  from  the  (ire. 

An'ti-fric'tion-ate.  A  name  given  by  the  in- 
ventors to  a  combination  of  materials  welded  into 
a  solid  mass,  for  machinery  bearings,  or  bearing 
linings.     Patents  July  6,  and  July  27,  187.5. 

An'ti-fric'tion  JBear'ing.  This  subject  has 
been  considered  under  many  heads  :  — 


Anti- friction  bemring. 
PlUier  gliiwant. 
Anti-friction  box. 
Anti-friction  metaU. 


Anti-friction  pulley. 
Anti-friction  step. 
Anti-friction  wheel,  etc. 


Anti-friction  Block. 


See  pp.  118, 119,  etc.,  ''Meek.  Diet.' 

Avtry^s  anti-friction  has  a  circle  of  partially  imbedded 
rollers  in  the  journal.  ''Scientific  Ameriean^'^  •  xl.,  278; 
article  " Rouleaux f^'  *  Laboulaye's  " Dietionnave  des  Arts  et 
Mainufiutnrts,''  ir.,  ed.  1877,  where  Chai{ff^our's  and  Brus- 
samt's  (*)  systems  are  described. 

An'ti-fric'tioii  Block.  One  with  roller  bear- 
ings. 

Such  are  seen  in  the  ^ig-  92. 

"  Climax  "  door-hang- 
er, and  in  Fig.  263,  p. 
119,  "A/ecA,  Dictr 

In  the  illustration. 
Fig.  92,  the  pin  C  is 
keyed  fast  into  the  hub  1 
of  the  sheave  G,  and 
rests  and  turns  on  the 
roller  bearings,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  block. 
The  sheave  G  turns 
5  times  while  H  turns 
once.  The  smaller 
rollers,  E,  F,  are  to 
keep  the  axis  C  in 
place.  The  strap  A  is 
oroken,  to  expose  the 
parts. 

An'ti-fric'tioii  Met'al.  Belgian  anti-friction 
metal  is  composed  of  — 

Copper 20 

Tin 4 

Antimony 0.6 

Lead 0.26 

Mix  all  the  other  ingredients* before  adding  the  copper. 

DowbUday's  eonsists  of  cast-iron,  copmr,  glass,  antimony, 
tin,  spelter,  and  lead.     U.  S.  Patent,  178,841. 

Coiine.  {French  )  Asbestos  and  graphite  in  equal  pnrts ; 
mix,  and  reduce  to  a  pliste  by  addition  of  silicate  of  soda  or 
potash.  Pressed  to  shape  in  a  hydraulic  prewi,  or  pressed  to 
a  block  and  turned  to  shape  when  solid.  When  the  bearing 
is  shaped,  steep  in  hot  melted  parafRne  or  wax  ;  in  solution 
of  panfflne,  bentole,  or  other  mineral  oil. 
See  U.S.  Patents:  — 

April  17, 1877. 
April  13, 1876 
December  8,  1874. 
AuguKt  26.  1874. 
February  26,  1878. 
NoTember  1^,  1880 
June  20, 1876 
July  29, 1879. 

An'ti-fric'tion  Plow.  One  with  rollers  on 
sole,  land  side,  or  mold-board,  to  avoid  friction  of 
the  passing  soil.    A  doubtful  expedient. 

Such  were  shown  at  the  Centennial  by  two  Swed- 
ish exhibitors :  Catherineholm's  Foundry,  and  L. 
P.  Eklundh. 

It  is,  however,  an  old  device.  See  rf,  e,  /,  Fig. 
3823,  p.  1745,  "Afech.  Diet."  Wilkie's  plow  of  this 
class  dates  from  1825. 

An'ti-in-cni8'ta-tor.  A  material,  process,  or 
device  to  prevent  the  incrustation  of  steam  boilers 
resulting  from  the  adherence  of  a  scale  of  salts  of 
lime,  etc.     See  list  on  p.  1177,  *'Merh.  Did.'' 

Manufacturer  and  Bitihlfr.*'  x.  124. 

Scieniifie  American,"  xxxv.  158. 
"  Shentifir  Amtriean  Suftplnnmt,"  518. 
Morehouse     .     .     .     " Srienti^c  American,*'  xUi.  3H. 
Hotden's  Alloy      .    *' Scientific  American  Supplement,"  ^^. 

An'ti-mo-ny  Pho'to-graph.  A  process  in- 
vented by  F.  Jones  (Br.). 

The  process  is  based  upon  the  reaction  which 
takes  place  between  sulphur  and  antimoniaied  hy- 
drogen or  stibine  in  the  presence  of  li  ght,  by  which 
sulphide  of  antimony  results  as  the  product  of  de- 
composition. **  British  Journal  of  Photography" 
1876.  Reproduced  in  "  Scientijic  American  Supple- 
ment,*' 352. 

An-tique'  Bronz'ing.    A  process  designed  to 
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fiye  the  patina  or  surface  effect  seen  on  ancient 
ronze^  and  due  to  exposure  and  the  effect  of  time. 
Also  known  as  Orugo,  which  see. 

The  repeated  applications  on  copper  or  brass  of 
alternate  washes  vt  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  exposure 
to  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  will  give  a  very  antique- 
]ookin«:  green  bronze,  but  a  quick  mode  of  produ- 
cing n  similnr  a))pearance  is  often  desirable.  To 
this  end  the  articles  may  be  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  two  j)art8  of 
water.  The  tone  assumed  darkens  wiih  the  length 
of  immersion. 

Or,  the  articles  may  be  boiled  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  copper. 

Or,  they  may  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  two 
onnces  nitrate  of  iron,  and  two  ounces  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  in  one  pint  of  water.  Washing,  dry- 
ing, and  burnishing  complete  the  process.  See  also 
Bronze  Coloring. 

An^'tl-ra'cer.  A  governor  for  propeller  engines 
to  prevent  the  racing  of  the  screw  when  the  ship 
pitches  and  throws  the  propeller  out  of  the  water. 


Durham  t  Br. 


*' Engineer'' •1878. 

'' Scientific  American  Supplement'''  ♦2897. 


See  Marine  Engine  Governor. 

An'ti-rat'tler.      An   attachment  to    a 
Fig.  93  carriage  coupling 

or  fifth  wheel  to 
preveiiL  the  rattling  of 
\avtK^,  ouc  against  the 
uihtir.     Siie  Fig.  93. 


Anii-rnttUrs. 

a.  Represents  Ladd's  antl-rattler  for  (thaft  or  pole  coup- 
IfaigB.  A  Hpring  presseg  against  the  thimble  to  keep  it  from 
chattering  on  the  bolt. 

b.  Is  a  fifth  wheel  anti-rattler.  A  caoutchouc  pad  restfl  in 
the  bearing. 

c.  Wilcox's  fifth  wheel  anti-rattler.  A  rubber  sleeve  is 
placed  in  the  recess,  and  the  rivet  fastens  down  upon  it. 


Fig.  94. 


Antiseptic  Spray  Apparutiu. 

An'ti-aep'tic  Spray  Ap'pa-ra'tua.      {Sur- 


gical.) An  atomizing  apparatus  for  snfifusing  the 
atmosphere  with  vapor  of  an  antiseptic  solution  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  wound  while  being  dressed,  or 
upon  a  cut  surface  during  an  operation.  Mr.  Lis- 
ter is  the  principal  authority  in  the  matter,  and  his 
practice  is  most  observed. 

The  apparatus  is  generally  a  steam  atomizer,  an 
alcohol  lamp  making  a  jet  of  steam  which  converts 
the  antiseptic  liquid  into  spray.  The  apparatus  of  . 
Honk't  Weir,  Heuel,  Little,  and  Tiemann^  are  shown 
in  Tie  mannas  **  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum,**  Part 
L,  Figs.  408-412,  pp.  119-123. 

Figure  94  shows  that  of  Dr.  Weir,  of  New  York. 
See  "  New  York  AledicalJournal,*'  December,  1877. 

A  somewhat  similar  apparatus  is  that  of  Dr. 
Louis  Sass,  of  New  York,  described  in  "  Scientijic 
American  ^Supplement/*  *  1164. 

An'trum  Tre-phine'.  A  small  crown  saw 
used  by  dentists  when  it  is  desired*  to  enter  the 
antrum  through  a  tooth  socket. 

Antrum  Drill,   Pope's,  Fig.  60,  p.  12,  Part  I.,    Tiewann's 
^^Armamentarium  Chirurgicum.'^ 

An'vil.     A  plate  or  cup  inside  the  head  of  a 

Fig.  95. 


Antrum  Trephine. 

cartridge  to  strengthen  it.    See  Cvv  Anvil  ;  Disk 
Anvil. 

Anvil  for  Paper  Cartridge  Shells,  Saget,  •'*;&.  American," 

%xxr.  68. 
An'vil  Cup'per.  {Cartridge.)  A  machine  for 
making  the  inside  cup  or  case  of  the  cartridjre, 
which  holds  the  fulmmate ;  the  stamp  cuts  them 
out,  and  by  a  die  working  inside  the  stamp,  draws 
them  to  the  required  length. 

Kijr.  9f5. 


Anvil  and  Vise  Combined. 

An'vil  Vise.  A  compound  tool  in  which  the 
anvil  forms  one  jaw  of  the  vise. 

Two  forms  are  shown,  in  Figs.  96  and  97.  One 
has  a  screw  jaw  at  the  s([nare  end  of  the  anvil,  and 


Combined  Vise  and  AnvH. 


the  other  has  a  long  jaw  worked  by  treadle  against 
the  side  of  the  anvil. 


APAREJO. 
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Ap''a-re'jo.  A  pack-saddle,  or  the  whole  appa- 
ratas  necessary  for  loadiofj^  pack  animals.  It  is 
one  of  a  nam  her  of  terms  sncn  as  "  sinch  "  (Span- 
ish cincho,  a^irth)  and  "cabresto  "  (Sp.  cabestro,  a 
halter),  which  are  working  into  oar  language  from 
onr  Mexico-Spanish  frontier. 

Ap'er-tore  Sight.  {Rijie.)  Another  name 
for  the  Often  bead  sight. 

See  Bead  Sight. 

A'pez.  (Mining.)  The  top  or  highest  point 
of  the  mineral. 

Aph'lo-gis'tic  Lamp.  A  flameless  lamp  ;  one 
with  platinum  sponge  and  glass  wick-holders.  Also 
known  as  the  Dohereiner  lamp,  and  Hydrogen  lamp. 

A-phon'go-^cope.    See  Megascope! 

Ap'la-nat'ic  Search'er.  (Optics.)  Another 
name  for  the  amplifying  lens.  See  Amplifier. 
That  of  Dr.  Rovston  Pigott  is  described  in  "  Mi- 
croscopic Journal" 

A-plat'is-seur.  A  name  from  the  French.  A 
grain-flattening  mill.  Used  for  the  rough  crushing 
of  grain  for  feeding  stock.  It  has  a  pair  of  rollers 
between  which  the  grain  is  fed  from  a  hopper. 

See  Graih-crusiier. 

Ap'o-neu'ro-tomef  (Surgical.)  A  blunt 
pointed  curved  knife,  the  blade  on  the  concave 
edge,  used  in  supra-pubic  lithotomy  in  cutting  the 
tendinoaa  membranes,  aponeuroses. 

Fi^.  155,  p.  42,    Part  III.,   Tiemann^s  "  Armamentarium 

Ap-par'i-tor  Au'ria.  A  species  of  ear-comet 
in  which  the  canal  is  elongated  and  ovcrbridged  so 


Fig.  100. 


Fig  .99. 


Fig    98. 


Apple   Coter  and  Sticer. 


Apparitor  A  unit. 


that  sonnd  entering  the  aperture  A  (Fig.  98),  can- 
not diffuse,  but  is  conducted  within  the  tunnel 
through  the  meatus  anditorius  B  to  the  tympanum. 

The  instrument  is  of  silver,  with  flesh-colored 
enamel,  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  worn  within  the  con- 
cha, and  is  sold  in  pairs,  one  for  each  ear. 

Ap'ple  Co'rer  and  Sli'cer.  An  implement. 
Fig.  99,  which  acts  by  a  simple  downward  thrust, 
removing  a  cylinder  of  apple  containing  the  core, 
and  cutting  the  apple  into  eight  pieces. 

Ap'ple  Gra'ter.  The  Boomer  &  Boschert 
apple  grater  has  an  iron  cylinder  with  planed 
grooves  to  receive  the  knives  (8)  which  are  adjust- 
able by  set  screws  above  and  below  at  each  end, 
and  held  in  their  places  by  a  heavy  wrought  iron 
band  shrunk  on  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  The 
concaves  consist  of  five  iron  levers  with  movable 
weights. 

'* Scientific  American,'''  ♦  xlil.  242. 

Ap'ple  Orin'der.  A  mill  for  grinding  apples 
prenoos  to  pressing  the  pomace. 


Nut  of  thf  Apple   Grinder. 

Fig.  100  shows  the  galvanized  cast  iron  nut  and 
*  apple  jrrioder. 


concave  of  the  **  Peekskill  ' 
Fig.  101. 


Fig.  101  shows  an 
npple-mill  miulp  by 
E,  B 


Vois- 


of 

in- 

Biit- 


Bodin's  Apple  Grinder^  Kennf.t,  France. 

tany,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  crushing-mill  is 
superior  to  the  grater,  giving  a  pomace  which  af- 
fords a  clearer  juice,  with  less  pulp,  and  conse- 
quently less  tendency  to  ferment.  The  nuts,  or 
toothed  cylinders,  have  six  teeth,  and  can  be  ap- 
proached or  parted  by  means  of  two  screws. 

The  duty  is  from  175  to  200  gallons  per  hour,  by 
the  moderate  work  of  two  men. 

Ap'ple  Par'er.  The  "  Missouri  "combined  ap- 
ple parer,  corer,  and  sheer,  works  by  a*  horizontal 
motion,  the  circular  movement  of  the  shaft  rotating 
the  apple,  and  the  endwise  movement  of  the  shaft 
giving  the  sweep  to  the  knife ;  after  which  a  sim- 
ple thrust  delivei-s  the  apple  to  the  corer  and  quar- 
terer,  the  quarters  dropping  to  the  table  while  the 
fork  withdraws  with  the  core.  See  Fig.  102. 
Fiff.  102. 


Combined  Parer,  Corer,  and  Qtiarterer. 

Ap'pli-ca'tor.  (Surgical.)  Uterifio  and  ure- 
thral applicators,  for  introducing  medicaments, 
caustic,  sponge  tents,  etc ;  pp.21,  65,  73,  77,  82, 
83,  Part  III.,  Tiemann*a  "Armamentarium  Chirwrgi. 
cum." 

Ap-plique'.  1.  (Fine  Art  Metal  Working.)  Or- 
naments produced  by  affixing  portions  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  object.  *The  metal  is  previously  rolled 
or  stamped  into  figures,  scrolls,  braids,  etc.,  and 
these  are  soldered  on  to  the  object  to  be  orna- 
mented.   The  result  resembles  repouss^,  which  is. 


APRON. 
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however,  produced  by  indentiog  the  metal  from 
the  interior. 

2.  Id  cloth  work,  also  known  as  opu8  contuiunit  or 
cut  cloth  work,  the  patterns  are  cut  oat  and  then 
aewed  on. 

Fig,  lf«- 


104. 


DovgUuts*  Aqua- 
puit. 


Apron. 

A'pron.  {Hydraulic  Engineering.)  A  protect- 
ing surface  of  logs  and  brush  anchored  by  rip-rap 
(or  similar  contrivances),  to  protect  or  to  form  re- 
vetment for  river  sides,  or  to  form  a  jettv. 

See  instance  of  apron  in  Charleston  Harbor  im- 
provements.    **  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S» 
^ri/iy/l879,  •1.734. 

Savannah  River.  Ihid,,  *  i.  742. 
Fig.  103  shows  a  portion  of  a 
cross-section  of  an  apron.  It  con- 
sists of  rip-rap,  lying  on  brush  an- 
chored by  poles  and  founded  on 
logs. 

A'pron  Fas'ten-er.  A  spe- 
cies of  catch,  resembling  a  buckle, 
nsed  for  fastening  the  apron  cover 
on  the  dash-board  of  a  vehicle.  It 
consi>ts  of  an  apron  hook  and  an 
apron  ring. 

A'qua-me'ter.  A  name  for 
the  pulsometcr,  a  vacuum  steam- 
pump.    See  Aquometer. 

A'qua-pult'.  A  portable  force- 
pump.  The  foot  of  the  barrel 
stands  in  a  bucket  of  water  and 
the  foot  of  the  operator  is  on  the 
step  of  the  post  «,  Fip.  104.  The 
pump  being  thus  steadied,  the  han- 
dle is  worked  up  and  down,  and  the  stream  of 
water  may  be  directed  upon  plants,  fire,  carriage, 
or  what  not. 

A-qaa'ri-uin.  The  aquarium  of  Brighton  is 
described  in  some  detail,  on  p.  127,  "  J/ecA.  Diet.*' 
and  reference  made  to  parlor  aquaria. 

The  late  Exposition  at  Paris  has  furnished  a 
most  admirable  work  of  the  kind,  shown  in  Plate 
II. 

The  aquarium  is  upon  the  hill  of  the  Trocad^ro, 
and  is  for  fresh-water  fish  only.  The  site  whs  miar- 
ried  ont  of  the  hill,  the  natural  rock  being  left  to 
foim  the  sides  of  the  tanks  and  galleries.  It  cov- 
ers a  surface  of  3,200  square  meters. 

The  surface  of  the  water  is  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  light  is  admitted  through  the  water 
to  the  ;;rotto. 

These  tanks,  24  in  number,  are  connected  with 
each  other  in  a  gradually  dcscendinp:  series,  and  the 
water  overflowiup^  each  in  succession  is  received 
into  the  one  next  below,  the  whole  presenting,  when 
viewed  above  ground,  the  pleasing  appearance  of  a 
rivulet  spanned  by  numerous  rustic  b'ridjjes  and 
skirted  by  artistically  planned  and  well -arranged 
walks.  From  thtse  walks  the  visitor  cau  observe 
tlie  motions  of  the  tish  in  the  tanks  below  liim,  but 
a  more  accurate  survey  and  closer  ol)servation  can 
be  had  from  the  interior  and  lower  level,  where  the 
fish  are  rendered  plainly  visible  by  reason  of  the 
effects  of  the  light  passing  through  the  water. 
The  area  of  the  walks  on  either  side  of  the  tanks 


is  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  2,000  visitors 
at  a  time.  The  basins  which  contain  the  water  are 
formed  by  the  original  excavations  and  artificial 
rock-work,  made  to  imitate  stalactites.  These  sus- 
tain the  frames  holding  the  glass  plates,  which  are 

■Mr"  in  thickness, 
and  number  about 
250  in  all.  The 
water  nsed  is  the 
same  as  that  sup- 
plied to  the  city 
of  Paris,  from  the 
headwaters  of  the 
Vsnue,  nnd  has  a 
temperature  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  from  12°  to  15°  C.  A  supply 
can  also  be  obtained  from  the  Seine  if  necessary. 

As  the  water  is  obfained  very  near  the  sonrce  of 
the  river,  it  is  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  in  order  to 
supply  this  element,  so  essentiiu  to  the  existence  of 
the  fish,  an  apparatus  for  aerating  the  water  was 
introduced,  the  invention  of  M.  Gauckler,  chief  en- 
gineer of  roads  and  bridges,  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
author  of  the  original  plan  of  the  aquarium.. 

Some  of  the  basins  are  15'  in  depth,  and  the 
total  capacity  of  the  tanks  is  about  2.000  cubic 
yards.  Forty-six  different  species  and  varieties  of 
fish  are  contained  in  the  tanks,  and  one  peculiarly 
interesting  operation  was  performed  in  this  aqua- 
rium in  1878  :  the  hatching  of  35,000  eegs  of  Cal- 
ifornia salmon,  sent  by  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Raird  to 
the  French  Socifi€  d'Acdimatation.  Twenty-six 
thousand  were  hatched  under  the  care  of  M.  Car- 
bonnier. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  eggs  were  taken 
(artificially)  from  fish  caught  on  tne  McCloud 
River,  California,  and  thence  transported  across 
the  American  continent  by  rail,  and  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  by  steamship,  the  loss  of  only  10,000 
eggs  was  a  great  triumph  for  American  and  French 
fish  culture.  The  young  fish  were  distributed  as 
follows :  — 


To  the  darthe 
To  the  Vienne 
To  the  Yonne 
To  the  Adour 
To  the  Gave  de  Pau 


f.,000 

5,ono 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 


The  remaining  1,000  were  placed  in  Tank  No.  18 
of  the  aciuarium.  The  safe  deposit  of  these  fish  in 
the  above-named  streams  was  a  matter  of  great  re- 
joicing to  the  French. 

The  cost  of  the  aquarium  was  50,000  francs. 

The  London  Crystal  Palace  aquarium  is  400^ 
long  and  70'  broad,  and  the  total  capacity  of  all 
the  tanks  is  200,000  gallons  of  water,  weighing 
1 ,000,000  pounds.  Of  sea-anemones  alone  there 
are  already  in  the  a()uarium  over  3,000  specimens. 
These  flower-like  animals,  being  deprived^  in  their 
captivity  of  the  ocean  currents  which  bring  them 
their  food,  have  to  bo  fed  at  frequent  intervals, 
each  having  given  to  it  a  morsel  of  food  suited  to 
its  size. 

See  the  following  notices  of  aquaria  :  — 

Scientific  American. 
,    •  xxxvi.  7  ;  XXXV.  407  ;  •  xxxvi.  7. 
.    •xl.  23. 
.    •  XXXV.  305. 
.    •  xxxiy.  2a). 

•  xxxiv.  401. 
xlii.  395. 

•  xxxiv.  34. 

Marine •  xxxt.  1*5 :  xxxril.  202,  236. 

Cement xxxvi.  251 ;  xxxviii.  250;  xll.  69. 

^* Scientific  American  Supplement.'^ 

At  Paris •2116. 

At  Berlin  Expos.      .    .    .  *  Biol. 


Aquaria  : 

At  Paris 

At  Brighton  .  .  . 
At  New  York  .  .  . 
At  \Vestmru8ter  .  . 
At  Centennial  .  . 
Parlor,  Directions  for 
Emptying 


is 

<  ft* 
or 

-< 

z 

< 
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At  Wcstmingter  .  .  .  .  •  216. 
At  Birmingham,  Eng.  .  .  •  8006. 
AtTynemoaih      ....  •  2874. 

Pkrlor •  xxxT.  146. 

**Enginetring."' 

At  Pkris •  xxT.  42,  86. 

"  Paris  Exposition  Reports. " 

At  Pfcrla •  T.  449. 

••/row  Age,'- 

At  New  York xrii.  June  1,  p.  17. 

*^ Mining  and  Scientijic  Press.'*'' 

Ornamental xxxt.  46,  00,  887. 

With  Binl-eage     ....     xxxtI.  113. 

** Manufaeturtr  and  Builder."' 

Pkrlor X.  163. 

**English  Mechanic." 

CofttsGrnetion xxiii.  46,  861,  887. 

Construction  and  Sugges- 
tions     xxT.  212, 248, 266, 816,  846,871, 

891.616. 

Cement  for xxr.  819,  846,  888. 

Marine,  Notes  on  .    .     .    .     xxri.  26i 

Bockwork xxtI.  100 ;  xxrii.  276,  667. 

''Appleton's  Journal."^ 

At  Brighton *  xi.  1-^. 

UKITBD   STATES   PATEMTS  ON  AQUARIA. 

21,719  CkilcoU  et  al.  Seeoring  glass  to  comer  posts. 

B,019  Davis  .    .    .  Mirror  on  rear  plate. 

81,040  Sklarbaum   .  Suspended  against  a  wall. 

81,667  J.  A.  Cutting  Air  forced  into  the  tank. 

46J801  A.  Iters   .    .  Flow  and  OTerflow  pipes. 

148,466  J.  Moore  .    .  Flow  and  orerflow  pipes. 

16l,0'74  J.  Chase  .    .  Aquarium,  fernery,  and  bird-cage. 

166,689  Wenmaeker  Witer-space  inclosing  an  apartment. 

188,941  /^Uier  et  at.  Aquarium  fountain  and  flower-stand. 

]fl2i695  Fatenetal.  Arched-shaped  water«hamb«r. 


A'quo-me'ter. 

Hir.  i(ir». 


Prall  &  Burr's  aquometer 
steam-pump  acts 
by  the  direct  pres- 
sure of  the  steam 
upon  the  water. 
It  has  two  work- 
ing chambers,  and 
a  n  intermediate 
pressure  chamber. 
A  double  acting 
balanced  valve 
fllternately  admits 
the  steam  to  each 
working  chamber 
where  its  pressure 
closes  the  water 
induction  valve, 
I  opens  the  water 
eduction  valve  on 
that  side,  and 
forces  the  water 
contained  in  the 
chamber  out  into 
the  dischai;^  pipe.. 
During  this  time 
the  induction 
valve  of  the  other 
chamber  being 
open,  and  the  eduction  valve  closed,  that  chamber 
become;^  filled  with  water.  The  steam  having  ex- 
pelled all  the  water  from  the  other  chamber,  through 
the  rapidity  of  its  exhaust  and  condensation,  a  vac- 
uum is  formed  in  the  chamber,  the  unequal  pressure 
on  the  ends  of  the  steam  valve  shifts  that  valve  so 
that  the  steam  passes  into  the  other  chamber  which 
has  DOW  been  filled  with  water  by  atmospheric  pres- 
Mure,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  water  valves  in  the 
one  chamber  are  thrown  into  their  proper  positions 
to  admit  and  retain  the  water  ascenaing  through 


Afuometer.    {Elevation.) 


the  suction  tube,  and  in  the  other  to  permit  the 


Fig.  106. 


water  to  be  expelled 
therefrom  by  the 
steam  pressure. 

Buraon*8  vacuum 
steam-pump  has  been 
described  under  that 
caption  on  p.  2687, 
*'Mech.  Diet:'  S(<- 
also  early  forms,  pa;r^' 
2336,  Ibid. 

Van    Dusen's  and 
Nye's  are  also  forms  1 
of  the  same   kind  of  | 
apparatus. 
Ar'bor,  Ez-pand'- 
ing.    A  mandrel  hav- 
ing  a   wedge-shaped 
feather,    capable    o  t' 
being  slipped  so  as  to 
grip     interiorly    the 

hollow   of  a   piece    of      Aquometer.    ( Vertical  Section.) 
work,  or  of  a  circular  cutter. 

In  Fig.  108,  C  is  the  steel  mandrel;  B  B  ate  two 
of  the  three  keys  that 
are  drawn  up  and 
pushed  down  Dy  the 
nut ;  a  groove  is 
turned  inside  the  nut 
A,  whiqh  catches  the 
heads  of  the  keys  B, 
and  thus  draws  them 
up  to  tighten  the 
work;  in  the  outside 
of  the  nut  2I  is  a  ta- 
per hole  which  the 
pin  D  fits,  and  which 
answers  for  a  wrench. 

F  represents  the  tool         Aquometer  Valve.    (Sertion.) 

operating  on  a  piece  of  work. 

Arch.    (Add.)   2.  (Mintttg.)  A  piece  of  ground 
left  unworked  near  a  shaft 
Fig.  108. 


Expanding  Mtsndrel. 

3.  The  fire-chamber  of  a  furnace.  The  term  is 
used  especially  in  glass-furnaces. 

4.  The  front  opening  of  the  ash  pit  beneath  a 
furnace  grate. 

Arch  Bar.  1 .  A  bar  forming  a  lintel  to-  the 
month  of  an  ash-pit ;  taking  the  place  of  the  or- 
dinary brick  arch. 

Fire-place  arch  bar,  Wickershamf  *"  Scientific 
American"  xxxv.  22. 

2.  The  curved  upper  member  of  a  round-topped 
truss. 

3.  A  curved  bar  in  a  frame  depending  upon  its 
camber  for  its  stiffness. 

Arch  Scre'w  Press.  One  in  which  the  punch 
and  its  slide  are  supported  on  a  frame  arched  above 
the  die-bed;   in  contradistinction  to  one  with  an 
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over-hang  arm  or  bracket  support  for  the  punch- 
slide. 

A^re-o-thermlc  Balance.  An  invention  of 
M.  Blondeau  for  determining  the  density  of  h'quids. 

Its  advantages  are  the  facility  with  which  the 
operations  may  be  performed,  and  the  readings 
taken,  the  approximation  of  the  specific  weight  up 
to  the  fourth  decimal,  and  its  adaptation  to  liquids 
either  heavier  or  lighter  than  water. 

The  instrument  has  a  base,  F,  and  leveling  screw, 
G,  and  a  hollow  column,  /,  in  which  the  stem  of 
the  upper  part,  K  H,  moves  up  and  down,  being 
held  at  anv  vertical  adjustment  by  the  binding 
screw  P.     If  is  a  bearing  for  the  knife  edges  that 


Fig.  109. 


Rondeau's  Areothermic  Balance. 

support  the  beam  ;  K,  the  scale-beam  guide ;  JJf 
pomts  to  show  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam.  A  2, 
a  weight  which  is  suspended  from  the  hook  of  the 
10th  division  when  the  specific  weight  of  a  liquid 
heavier  than  water  is  sought.  3/  n,  hooks  for  sus- 
pension of  the  plunger  with  its  thermometer,  from 
the  hook  of  thu  balance  so  that  it  may  dip  into  the 
liquid  whose  density  is  sought,  and  witich  contains 
the  test-glass.  One  of  the  arms  of  the  beam  car- 
ries at  its  extremity  a  cylindrical  counterpoise,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  the  point,  J' ;  and  the  other 
is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  numbered  from  1  to 
10.  At  each  division  there  is  an  angular  notch  for 
receivini;  a  weight.  The  method  of  regulating  and 
using  is  described  in  a  French  paper  translated  and 
reproduced  in   "  Scientific  American  Supplementy* 

Ar'gen-tif'er-ouB.  {Mining.)  Containing  sil- 
ver. 

Ar'gen-ti'na.  {Ceramics.)  A  name  given  by 
M.  Hansen,  of  Stockholm,  to  his  method  of  cover- 
ing unglazed  porcelain  with  a  coating  of  gold,  silver, 
or  copper.  The  process  is  supposed  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  The  porcelain  articles  are  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  the  metal,  similar  to  that  used  lor  electro-plating, 
and  then,  by  a  peculiar  process  of  reduction  (per- 
haps by  means  of  piiosphorus  vapors),  the  salt  is  de- 
composed, and  the  metal  is  deposited  within  the 
pores  of  the  earthenware.  Articles  covered  with 
a  metallic  coating  according  to  this  process,  present 
every  appearance  of  being  entirely  composed  of  the 
met:il. 

Ax^ith-mozn'e-ter.  A  calculating  machine. 
A  uuml>er  of  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  325-329, 
pp.  143,  144,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

Staffers  arithmometer  is  provided  with  an  at- 
tachment, which,  if  an  impossible  operation,  such 


as  dividing  a  number  by  another  larger  than  it- 
self be  attempted,  stops  the  machine  and  rings  a 
bell. 

Arlth-mo-pla-nim'e-ter.  An  invention  of 
M.  Lalanne ;  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  tlu' 
planimeter  for  calculating  certain  formulas. 

Reference  is  made  at  page  1728,  *' Mech.  Diet.*' 
to  the  planimeter  of  Oppikoffer,  and  the  polar  pla- 
nimeter of  Amsler  is  shown  there  in  Fig.  3794. 

The  conical  planimeter  of  Lalanne  is  furnished 
with  longitudinal  and  transverse  scales  for  calcula- 
tions, and  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.53,  Article  "  Calculer," 
tome  i.,  Ltihoulaye*s  " Dictionnaire  des  Arts"  etc., 
edition  1877. 

Arm.  {Surgical.)  A  dry  cupping  chamber, 
inclosing  the  arm.  See  Dkpurator,  p.  687,  "  Mech. 
Diet." 

The  apparatus  is  known  as  "  Jttnod's  Arm"  from 
the  name  of  the  introducer   in   Parisian   medical 

Practice,  about  1855  ;  but  it  was  patented  in  Eng- 
md  by  Smith,  in  1802.     It  is  a  metallic  receiver 
with  an  elastic  band,  to  exclude  access  of  air,  the 
atmosphere  being  exhausted  from  the  interior  by 
an  air-pump. 
See,  also,  ASrotherapy  Apparatus. 
Ar^'ma-dillo.     An  electro-magnetic  remedy  for 
110.  nervous   diseases.     It  consists 

of  a  mimbc^r  of  voltaic  ele- 
iiH'iUi*,  eup|>er  und  zinc  for  in- 
atnncf,  flexibly  jointed  together 
H^  pbitt-i^,  in  ii^hi^pes  for  belts, 
si] or- so) PS,  viv.  and  worn  on 
the    boily.    liinL»,  feet,  as  the 

CUSP.    |]I!IV    hi\ 

Ar 'ma-t  ur  e .  ( Electricity.) 
Thp  bar  sit  the  end  of  the 
lK*li\,  by  wliicb  the  circuit  is 
upiiit'd  and  clofied. 

Numerous  forms  are  shown 
in  treatises 
oil  elfciric- 
ity.  A  com- 
pend  is 
given  in 
*'  Scientific 
A  mer  i  can 
S  u  p  p  I  f- 
m  e  n  t,  **  * 
2.900.  See, 
also  Dyna- 

MO-ELEO 

tric     Ma- 

ciiixK.aud 
Arm  Boxing  Machine.        \^^^  under  EleCTKICITV. 

Arm  Box'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
boring  the  hubs  of  wheels  for  the  reception  of  the 
box  tor  the  arm  of  the  axle.  The  wheel  is  held, 
chucked  as  it  were,  by  three  equidistant  points  on 
the  rim,  and  the  boring  device  thus  presented  at 
the  exact  center,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel. 

Ar'mor  Com'pound.  Ship's  armor,  having  a 
steel  face  and  iron  backing.  Made  under  English 
Patents  to  Ellis  and  Wilson,  by  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Cammell,  of  Sheffield,  England,  respectively.  See 
«7ron,"  1879. 

The  steel  does  its  work  in  preventing  penetration 
by  causing  the  shot  to  break  up  on  impact,  and  the 
more  tenacious  and  ductile  iron  performs  its  part 
in  preventing  the  destruction  of  tne  steel  by  being 
shivered. 

In  making  the  compound  armor,  the  liquid  ateel 
is  poured  upon  the  hot  iron  plate,  the  heat  of  the 
former  being  in  excess  of  the  welding  heat  of  the 
latter,  and  a  semi-steel  is  formed  between  the  two 
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by  fusion.  Steel-faced  iron  plates  are  the  latest 
improvement  in  the  art. 

The  iron  plates  are  placed  horizontally  in  a  fur- 
nace when  a  steel  plate  is  to  be  cast  on  to  a  single 
iron  one,  but  when  a  steel  plate  is  to  be  sandwiched 
between  two  of  wrought  iron,  the  latter  are  fixed 
vertically  and  the  sted  run  in  between  them.  This 
is  Wilson's  plan;  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
proceeds  on  quite  a  different  principle,  that  of  plug- 
ging a  shield  of  soft  steel  with  pins  of  harder  qual- 
ity. 

Ar'mor  Plate.  An  iron  or  steel  skin  for  a  ves- 
sel of  war.  See  Figs.  337-358,  and  Plate  IV.,  pp. 
150-1 55.  "  Mech,  DicC    See,  also :  — 


Experiments  .  .  . 
Trial,  Shoebai^new . 
I'latM  and  Prqjectiletf 

Plate  Machine,  Br.    . 


Chilled  Ca«i Iron,  Ger.,  Gruson 

Compound  Eng 

Br.,  Brown  and  CammeU 


Compoond 

Effect  of  Shot  and  Shell 

Fanace,  Br. ,  WiUon    . 

Wilson     . 

Iron  and  Steel .... 


Steel,  Eng 

Tufets,  Bng.  .  .  . 
WhitwortA's 
Yate*      .    . 


•''Sr.  Am.  5«p.,"831. 
•*'Sc.Am.  5tfp.,"2018. 
*^Iron  Agti'   XX.,  July  5, 
p.  15. 

•  "Jg:iifffn«r,''  xlii.  188. 
"5f.  ilm.,''  xxxir.  247. 
''Sc.Am.  Sxtp  ,'789. 

•  ''Enginetr,-'  xlTiiJ.  466,468. 
"Sc.  ilm.  Sw;>.,"1782. 
*'7ro»  ilffif,"  xxiv.,  Aug.  14, 

p.  14. 
•"&.i4»n.  Su/..,"1789. 

•  "Engineering,^^  xxrii  70. 
•"Engineer,-  y^W^- ^19. 
•"Se.Am.  ^tfp.,"  1789. 

"Nautical  Magazine.^ 
"  Van    Nostrand's    Maga- 
zine,'' xxi.  28. 
"Se.Am.  Sup.,"lTn. 
"Se.  Am.,-'  xl.  312. 
•"Se.Am.  5up.,'»2867. 
"Se.  Am.  5iip .,»  2146. 
Patent  March  13, 1877. 
"&.  i4m.,»»xxxvi.407. 

Gun,  Krupp "  Van   Nostrand's   Mag.," 

XTi.  285. 

Consult :  — 

A.  L.  Holley's  "  lyeatise  on  Ordnanee  and  Armor,-'  1866. 
Ead^s  **S9stem  of  Naval  Defences,''  1868. 
Reed's  "Our  Iron-clad  Ships,'*  London,  1869. 

"Ship-building  in  Iron  and  Steel,"  1869. 
DisUre^s  *'La  Marine  Cuirassie,^'  Paris.  1878. 
King's  "Report on  European  Ships  of  War,''  Ex.  Doc.  xxvil., 

1877. 
Secretary  of  Navy's  "Report  on  Armored  Vessels,"  1864. 
NobU's  "Report  on  Penetration  of  Armor  Plates,"  1876. 

Arm  Sling.  (Surgical,)  A  wire  gauze  cradle 
for  a  fractured  or  dislocated  arm,  supported  by  a 
sling  over  the  shoulder. 

Tiemann's  "Wire  Ann-sUng,"  Fig.  162,  p.  98,  Part  IV., 
"Armamentarium  Chirurgieum." 

Arm  Splint.  {Surgiccd.)  A  stiffening  bandage 
apparatu.s  f or  holdin;^  parts  in  position  ri;,ndlv  dur- 
ing the  junction  of  the  bony  parts,  in  cases  of  frac- 
ture, or  the  parts  in  |>ositlon  in  cases  of  luxation. 

The  splints  are  vaiious,  according  to  the  part 
and  nature  of  the  fracture.  Reference  to  Tie- 
mannas  "Armamentarium  Chirurgieum,"  V art  IV. :  — 

Fig.  123,  p.  76. 


Clavicle Levis     .     . 

Clayiele,    Scapula,  and   Hu- 

meAifl Richardson 

Collea'8  Fracture Hewit   .     . 

Shradv .     . 
.    .    HamtUon  . 


Mayor 
Clark 

Smith 


Fig.  124,  p.  76. 
Fig.  128,  p.  79. 
Fig.  129.  p.  79. 
Fig.  148,  p.  91. 
Fig.  149,  p.  92. 
Fig.  160,  p.  92. 
Fig.  163,  p.  94. 


Elbow 

Neck  of  Hnmeruii    .... 
Dislocated  Clavicle  .... 

Olecranon 

Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Hu- 

meru» 

Unonited  Fracture  of  the  Fore- 

ann Smith  . 

Elbow  and  Wrift Andrew . 

CoQtfacted  Wri«t Fig.  208,  p.  135. 

^Ar'mure.  (Fabric.)  1.  The  character  of  the 
weave. 

The  system  of  harnesses  with  which  the  loom  is 
armed,  or  provided,  to  produce  a  definite  tissue. 

There  are  four  fundamental  or  classical  forms. 


Fig.  172,  p.  109. 

Fig.  178,  p.  110. 
p.  128. 


from  which  all  the  varieties  of  simple  tissues  are 
derived. 

(a.)  Taffeta,  having  2  harnesses,  forming  a  sin- 
gle interlacement. 

(6.)    Twilled,  or  Batavia  Weave,  4  harnesses. 

(c. )    Serge,  having  3  harnesses. 

(d.)   Satin,  0  or  more  harnesses. 

See  under  those  heads.     See  also  Fabric. 

2.   A  silk  and  wool  French  dress  goods. 

Ar'my  Mill.     A  portable  mill  standing  on  a 

tripod,  driven  by  two  men  at  the  hand  cranks,  and 

grmdiug  into  a  sack  suspended  beneath.     It  is  a 

F^rench  invention,  costs  $40,  grinds  44  pounds  per 

Fig.  111. 


Army  Mill. 

hour,  and  four  of  them,  packed  in  two  boxes,  are  a 
load  for  a  mule  on  the  march. 

Ar'my  Scales.  A  portable  form  of  scales 
which  closes  up  in  a  box  compact  for  transporta- 
tion ;  such  scales  have  a  capacity  from  600  to  1,200 
|>ounds.  When  closed,  the  working  parts  are  en- 
tirely protected. 

Ar'rage.  (Mining.)  A  sharp  edge  or  comer 
in  an  adit  or  drift.  — Arrix. 

Ar'row-head  Por'ceps.  (Surgical.)  An  in- 
strument for  the  extraction  of  the  heads  of  Indian 


Fig.  112. 


Arrow-heeui  Forceps. 

arrows,  which  frequently  are  purposely  made  to 
become  detached  from  their  shafts. 

Ar-te'ri-al  Com-presa'or.  (Surgical.)  A 
clamp,  to  be  placed  upon  an  artery  to  prevent  effu- 
sion of  blood. 

Speir's  artery  constrictor  is  a  rpedeii  of  book,  pulling  into 
a  case  and  clamping  the  artery.  Fig.  87,  Tiemann'.^  "Arma- 
mentarium Chirurgieum ,"'  Part  I. 

Billroth'^  artery  clamp  is  a  smnll  screw  clamp,  holding  the 
artery  between  curved  plates.    Fig.  91  6.  Ibid. 

Steams'  artery  claws  are  bowfi  of  pliable  but  not  flexible 
metal,  pinched  upon  the  artery  by  forcepM.    Fig.  89,  Ibid. 

Artery  compressors  in  lieu  of  tourniquets  during  amputa- 
tion. 

Erichson's Fig  108. 

Buck's Fig.  109. 

Sktys Fig.  110.     Ibid.,  Part  I 

Ar'te-ry  Con-stricf  or.  (Surgical.)  A  hook- 
ended  instrument  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
a  wound  to  grasp  and  pinch  an  artery  to  prevent 
effusion  of  blood.    See  Abtb&t  Compressor. 
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Ai/te-ry  For'oeps.  An  iDstrument  for  catch- 
ing an  arterj  and  holding  it  while  being  ligated. 
There  are  numerous  forms,  but  all  are  of  the  nature 
of  tweezers  or  nippers. 

Fig.  118 


c.  Si 


/. 


f: 


Artery  Forceps. 

Spring-catcb  forceps. 

MajuiachuMtta  General  Hoiipital  forceps,  with  fire  teeth. 

'ng-catch  fenestrated  forceps. 
uugar\t  slide-catch  forceps. 
Combined  artery  and  needle  forceps. 
Fenestrated  self-holding  forceps. 
Wight's  curved  forceps. 

Stoklmann't  combined  needle  and  artery  forceps. 
I.  Clebome^s  double  forceps. 

See,  also,  Torsion  Forceps. 

Ar'te-ry  Nee'dle.  (Surgical,)  A  cnrved 
needle,  or  thread-carrying  hook,  for  passing  a  liga- 
ture around  an  artery. 

See  Aneurism  Needle,  Fig.  211,  p.  102,  "Mech. 
Diet." 

Suture,  ligature,  and  ruptured  perineum  needles 
are  similarly  formed,  but  have  some  special  char- 
acteristics ;  p.  28,  Part  I.,  Tiemann*8  "  Armamenta' 
rium  Chirurgicnm." 

Ar'te-ry  SciB'sors.  (Surgical.)  An  instru- 
ment having  on  one  blade  a  prolonged  gorget-end 
to  follow  the  artery.  Fig.  149,  p.  48,  Part  I,  **Ar- 
tnamentarium"  ut  supra, 

Ar-te'sian  Well  Ma-chine'.  Fig.  114  is  a 
boring  machine  for  artesian  and  other  deep  wells, 
operating  by  means  of  the  diamond  rock  drul. 

The  foot  of  the  drill  rod  is  shod  with  an  annular 
ring  of  black  diamonds,  and  the  rod  is  rotated  by 
steam  engine  and  intermedinte  gearing.  The  rod 
is  lowered  or  raised  by  steam  pressure  in  the  pair 
of  vertical  cylinders  attached  to  the  frame,  acting 
upon  a  yoke  which  is  clamped  to  the  rod  when  re- 
quired.    Consult :  — 

Artesian  Well. 

Charleston 

Pesth,  Hungary,  8,12(y,  161®  F. 
Pesth,  Hungary        .... 

San  Francisco 

Vittoria,  Spain 


Boring  Tools 

Ar-tic'u-la-ting  TePe-graph. 

the  telephone. 


"&.  i<m.,"xxx.  150. 
.  "Se.Am.  Stt/»., '1972. 

"Se.  Am."  xxxTiii.  47. 
♦"-&.i4i7i.iSu/>.,"2473,  2618. 

"5c.  ilm.,"xxxix.291. 
•**Sc.Am.  S^p.,"  2626, 2643. 


Ar-tifl-oer'a  BInot.   A  form  of  knot  in  which 
a  rope  is  bent  around  a  spar  or  handspike  so  as  to 
jam  when  pulled  taut.    It  is  shown  at  8,  9,  Fig. 
2777,  p.  1240,  "  Mech.  Diet." 
Fijt.  114, 


A  name  for 


Artesian  Well  Boring  Machine. 

Ar^ti'fi'clal  Moth'er.  A  warm  chamber  for 
young  chicks ;  made  as  a  substitute  for  a  brooding 
hen  to  foster  the  young  birds  hatched  in  an  incu- 
bator. 

The  brooding  chamber  has  a  long  napped  blan- 
ket and  is  bested  with  hot  water,  by  a  lamp,  or  in 
some  cases  by  fermenting  manure.  The  villous 
coating  of  the  chamber  walls  and  ceiling  afford 
nestling  places  for  the  young  birds. 

Ar^ti-fi'cial  Stone.  See  Stone,  Artificial  ; 
Marble.  Artificial;  BfeTON,  etc. 

Art,  in  various  materials.  See  and%r  the 
following  heads :  — 


Amatorii. 
Applique. 
Argentina. 
Auromatou. 
Avedturlne. 
Bat  printing. 
Bidiri  ware. 
Black  ha«alt  ware. 
Black  glass. 
Blacking. 
Bohemian  glass. 
Bone  porcelain. 
Bronzed  glaiis 
Bronsing. 
Cameo  cutting. 
Cameo  glass. 
Cameo  moruBtation. 


Carving. 

Casing. 

Champ-lev^. 

Chasing. 

Checking. 

Cire-peidue. 

Cloisonnd. 

Coin. 

Colored  glam. 

Crackle- ware. 

Cream- ware. 

Crystal. 

Dunasceening. 

Damasking  metals. 

Decalcomanie. 

Deglasiug. 

Delft  ware. 


ART. 
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Depolijihing. 

Oe-Titrifloition. 

Dfaunnnd. 

Doub]eJ-g1ats«. 

Donlton  ware. 

B|^-«>hell  ware. 

EWcfTD-plating  chinii 

Email  iok. 

Efi&mel. 

Knameled  gl&ps. 

Knminttic. 

KBcauiitic  tile. 

Kngraved  colored  glass. 

EngTmred  gUi><4. 

KCcbed  enamel . 

Etch^  gU^a. 

Etching  OD  porcelain. 

Fatence. 

Faience  d*0"ron. 

Faience  stannifire. 

Feathers,  artificial. 

Filigree  glajMi. 

Fine  art  metttl-work. 

Flag. 

Flashed  glas.4. 

Flat  chasing. 

Flooring  tile. 

Flowers,  artifioi^. 

Flut*^  glaitf. 

Frmting. 

tiem,  artificial. 

Gem  engraring. 

Gilding  on  gla«s. 

(•latin  earring. 

(tia.«ft  cutting. 

tilans  enamel. 

Qiaos  engraving. 

eiaas  etching. 

Glass  polishing. 

Glass  silk. 

Glass  sUver. 

Giaflto. 

Half  clear. 

Uard  paste. 

UeliogTarure. 

Henri-0«ux  ware. 

IlTalithe. 

Inerusted  work. 

Inlaying. 

Iridescent  glass. 

iTldiated  glass. 

Iriaatodwire. 

Irisaction. 

iTocy^dyeing. 

iTory  porcelain. 

Ivory  work. 

Jasper  ware. 

Jet. 

Jewelry 

Kaft  work. 

Lac  work. 

Lacqoer. 

Luster. 

.Majolica. 

)larbleiaed  glass. 

Xetalised 


d  glass 
glass. 


Metal  seal. 

Messh- majolica. 

Milling. 

Mirror. 

MixedssUy  ware. 

Modeling  clay. 

Modeling  ^-az. 

Morale . 

Ma«u<ic  glass. 

MouKselaine  glass. 

Mural  tile. 

Murrhine. 

Mu!«Iin  glass. 

Niello. 

Otron  ware. 

Onyx  glass. 

Opal  glass. 

Orugo. 

Palissy  Mrare. 

Parcel  gilt. 

Pterian  biscuit. 

Pilte  chsngeante. 

P9ite-sur-pite. 

Pkttina. 

Pearl. 

Pearl  inlaying. 

Piercing. 

Plaque. 

Plaster  bronxlng. 

Plaster  casts. 

Plastic  crystal. 

Plastilina. 

Platinising  glass. 

Porcelain. 

Porcelain  p&tc  tendre 

Pottery. 

Bafa£lle  ware. 

Bepouss^. 

Rose  glass. 

Ruby  glass. 

Satining. 

Sculpture. 

Seal. 

Sevres  porcelain. 

ggiafflto. 

Silvering  glass. 

Silver  glass. 

Snarling. 

Soft  paste. 

Spinning. 

Spun  glass. 

Staining  wood. 

Stanniferous  glaie. 

Stoneware,  decorated. 

Tender  porcelain. 

Tena-ootta. 

Terre-cuite. 

Tile. 

Tissue  glass. 

Tortoise-shell  ware. 

Transfer  printing. 

Ultramarine. 

Under-glase. 

Wax  flowen. 

Wedgwood. 

Zinc  decorating. 


As-bes'toB.  A  curions  fibrous  mineral ;  a  vari- 
etjr  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene.  It  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  is  of  very  various  qaalt- 
ties,  and  requires  careful  preparation  for  some  of 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  See  p.  167,  "JfecA. 
Ac/."  .      . 

In  the  application  of  asbestos,  it  is  used  loose,  or 
is  made  into  sheets,  felt,  boards,  braid,  or  rope, 
sometimes  with  a  cementing  substance,  such  as 
paper  pulp,  cement,  mortar;  or  as  a  covering  or 
lining  to  hair-felt,  to  prevent  the  charring  of  the 
latter  when  used  as  a  covering  to  steam  boilers  and 
pipes. 

i?or  steam-packing  the  fibres  are  covered  with 
braid,  and  made  in  coils  of  convenient  length. 

As  a  paint,  it  is  mixed  with  metallic  pigments, 
and  nsed  on  wooden  structures,  roofs,  ceilings,  and 
partitions. 

The  best  asbestos  is  found  in  Italy.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  asbestos  has  recently  been  held  at  the  8i- 
roonetti  Palace  in.Kome ;  the  material  in  numerous 
different  erode  forms  being  exhibited,  as  also  all 
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the  known  applications  of  it  in  the  useful  arts.  The 
cabinet  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Wilson,  of  Genoa,  is  said  to 
contain  one  hundred  distinct  varieties  from  the 
Alps.  It  is  largely  exported  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States. 

iSee  '^  Waste  Products  and  UndtvHoped  Substances."  by 
Simmons.     London,  1876. 

The  uses  of  Asbestos  are  recited  on  pp.  167, 168,  "  jlf^db. 
Diet.":  — 


Molded  articles. 

Paper. 

Piston  and  rod  packing,  either 

in  rope  or  loose  form. 
Porcelain. 
Refrigerators. 
Roofing  cement. 
Ropes. 
Safes. 
Wrapper  for   articles  to    !« 

consumed. 
Yarn. 


Absorbent  in  lamps. 

Boiler  covering. 

Coffins. 

Cremation  shrouds. 

Electric  insulators. 

Fire  brick  and  crucibles. 

Firemen*s  clothes. 

Flooring  cement. 

Fuel  bed  for  petroleum. 

Ink. 

Journal  bearings,  Ingredient 

in. 
Isuup-wicks. 

To  these  may  be  added :  — 

Cellar  ceilings,  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

Sheathing  paper,  for  walls  and  ceilings. 

Fire-proof  boxes,  for  sheiven,  etc. 

Theatrical  scenery. 

Converting  hydnMuurbon  into  gas  fuel. 

Packing  and  lubricant,  Jennings^,  U.  S.  PMent,  1828. 

Mill  boards,  for  steam  joints. 

Gaskets,  for  man-hole  pistes. 

Filtering  acids. 

It  is  used  in  the  shape  of  trays  of  cardboard ,  for  contain- 
ing molten  metals  at  high  temperature. 

As  a  sponge,  to  contain  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  In  that 
form  of  lighting  apparatus  known  as  oxyginis.  No.  18  of  the 
series  of  lighting  devices  recited  on  p.  1816,  "  AfccA.  Diet." 

Asbestos  Is  used  In  Italy  as  a  fire-bed  in  a  furnace,  petro- 
leum being  poured  thereon  and  burned  beneath  the  steam 
boiler.  —  Seient\fie  vimertcon,  zxxvi.,  217.     Modifications  of 
I  this  form  the  subjects  of  many  patents  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

See,  also,  AsacsTOS  Stovx,  p.  168,  **  Mech,  Diet." 

As  a  coating  for  metals  in  a  furnace :  — 

FIreCUy 
Soap-stone  \  Nes 
Asbestos 


Patent  104,878,  June  28, 1870. 


Buma  Parhts. 
No.     145    Lamp-wick,  silk  and  asbestos  woven  together. 
2,647    PUited  and  felted  asbestos  for  wicks. 
1,418    Asbestos  pulp  for  paper.    Boiled  ;  fibres  segrega- 
ted and  mixed  with  alum. 
6,666    Safes. 

2,048    Lubricant  of  asbestos,  mercury,  fat,  and  oils. 
218    Lubricant  of  asbestos  and  cUy .    ( Laubereau. ) 
862    Insulator,  and  non-conductor  in  electrical  ap- 
paratus. 

UKITtO  Statxs  Patkmtb. 
1870.    Refrigerators ,  as  a  non-conductor.  ( F.  Hyatt ,  U.  S.) 
1828.    Packing  for  pistons,  piston-rods,  pump  plungers, 
joints,  etc.,  etc.    ( Israel  Jennings.) 

August  22, 1866.    Lubricant :  asbestos,  soapstone,  and  cot- 
ton.   {Devtan.) 

March  29, 1870.    Cord  in  a  rope  packing  of  asbestos.    ( Ste- 
vens.) 
October  4, 1874.    Loose  asbestos  packing.    {Bottieher.) 
November  8,  1870.    Asbestos,  graphite,  and   iron  filings. 
{KeUy.) 
1868.    Made  into  sheets  with  felt  or  pulp.    (Johns.) 
September  18, 1866.    In  carburetom.    (Bassett.) 
August  14,  1866.    Tn  lamps  as  an  absorbent.    {Besehke.) 
Nos.  112,647  and  112,648,  Packing.    ( Steven^f.) 
Nos.  112,649  and  112,660,  Mode  of  Seating  asbestos.    ( Ste- 
vens.) 

See  under  the  following  references :  — 

'*  Engine  f  ring." 
Faucet  Packing,  Deterance.      xxi.  68. 

'* Mining  and  Srientijic  Press.'-^ 

Uses xxxili.  180,  344,  483 ;  xxxvii. 

232,  297.  393. 
Felt xxxvi.  30*. 

*' Engineering  and  Mining  JoumaL'' 

Powder xxi.  347. 

Call fomU  Mines     ....      xxiv.  404 ;  xxix.  86. 

At  Rome xxli.  141. 

Patents zxU.  347 ;  xxiv.  828. 

Pipe  Coveting zzvi.448. 
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Packing xxTi.68. 

Uwi ZXX.444. 

"Seientific  Ameriean.- 
At  Italian  Exposition  .    .     .      xxxt.  79. 
Soof  and  Boiler  CoTering     .    *xxx1t.  258;  zliii.  857. 
Uses  and  Hintory    ....      xxxt.  892 ;  •  xxxIt.  258. 
Vire  Surface xxxTi.  217. 

"6W>n/i/(e  American  Supplement." 

Packing 2947. 

''Polytechnic  Review,'-  August  26, 1876. 
"'Leffel'a  Milling  and  Mechanical  News." 

Uses •  vi.  81. 

*'Tron  Age." 

Uses xix.,  Jan.  11,  p.  16;  XX.,  Sept. 

13,  p.  7. 

Fire  Surface xix,  May  24.  p.  1. 

Roman  Exhibition  .    .     .     .      xvlii.,  Sept.  28,  p.  1. 

*^ Manufacturer  and  Builder.'- 

Cmb ix.  102,  127;   Tili.  176;  xll. 

227  ;  X.  66 ;  xl.  68. 

Paint xi.  m 

Artificial x.  5. 

Kooflng ix.  102 ;  xii.  228. 

Boiler  Covering ix.  102;  xil.  81. 

^'American  Railroad  Journal y 
Fire-proofing  .......      lili.  160, 198. 

MineraMVool liii.  848, 1281. 

"  Telegraph  Journal.'^ 
Uses T.  286. 

"English  Mechanic.'- 

Fire  Surface xxir.  440,  581. 

"Engineer.'- 
Asbestos  and  Patents  .     .    .      xlii.  896. 

Cardboard xliil.  352 

"American  Builder,''  xiii.  9. 

See  paper  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  "Philosophical  Dransaetions,'*  Tol. 
xi?.,  p.  828,  A.  D.  1684.  See  "Abridgments''  toI.  U.,  pp.  648- 
664.    Seyeral  articles.  ,  w  ««»- 

See,  also,  "MunseU  on  Paper,"  pp.  20,  25, 102. 

As-bes'tOB  Fa'per.  Ros^nthaVs  method  of  dis- 
integration of  asbestos,  for  paper-making,  is  as  fol- 
lows : : 

The  asbestos  is  put  into  wooden  tanks  lined  with 
lead,  covered  with  water,  and  chemicals  added. 
Steam  is  introduced,  and  it  is  boiled  four  to  six 
hours.  When  disinteg^rated  it  is  passed  through  a 
l)air  of  rolls,  the  top  one  covered  with  rubber,  and 
a  rubber  apron  running  on  the  lower  one,  by  means 
of  which  the  water  is  driven  from  the  fiber.  It  is 
then  dried,  and  manufactured  into  board  on  a  spe- 
cial machine. 

The  Italian  asbestos  paper  costs  40  cents  per 
pound.  The  paper  mills  are  at  Tivoli,  where  Vic- 
toria made  his  successful  attempt  to  manufacture 
this  paper,  which  is  specially  adapted  for  valuable 
documents,  etc.  It  has  recently  undergone  most 
conclusive  tests  by  the  Marquis  de  Bariera  at  an 
exhibition  of  objects  made  of  this  substance,  held 
ill  Rome.  Two  card-board  boxes  containing  papers, 
one  made  of  ordinary  material  and  the  other  of 
asbestos,  were  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  former 
was  entirely  consumed,  while  the  latter  remained 
intact,  together  with  the  papers  it  contained.  It  is  ' 
also  made  into  theatrical  hangings.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent use  of  it.  —  "  La  France  Nouvelle." 

Aa-bea'tos  Pelt  Mr.  F.  A.  Gooch,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  describes  a  mode  of  preparing  a  felt 
of  anhydrous  asbestos  for  filtering  material. 

The  felt  is  prepared  by  scraping  white  silky  as-  i 
bestos  to  a  fine,  short  down,  boiling  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  washing  it  bv  decantation.  'it  is 
then  deposited,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  Buusen  pump,  on 
the  bottom  of  a  platinum  crucible  perforated  with 
fine  holes ;  or,  belter,  the  bottom  may  be  made  of  \ 
fine  platinum  gauze.  The  process  is  described  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Academy. 


As-cen'sion.  (Mmina,)  The  theory  that  the 
matter  filling  fissures  was  mtroduced  from  below. 

Ash'lar.    {Masonrif.)    Cot  stone  masonry. 

When  regular,  it  is  ashlar;  but  when  smaller 
cut  stones  break  the  regularity,  it  is  called  fcroifcoi 
(uhlar,  as  in  the  right  h^d  illustration. 


Fig.  116. 
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Ashiar. 

Small  ashlar,  when  the  assizes  are  less  than  a 
foot  in  height. 

Hough  ashlar,  squared,  when  the  lace  is  only 
quarry-faced  or  pitch-faced. 

AB-par'a-gUB  Bunch'er.     The   SartrouviUe 
buncher,  shown  in  ...     ^.^ 

Fig.  lie,  has  two  *'«"^' 

U-shaped  frames 
in  which  the 
sprouts  are  laid, 
the  tips  BYmmetri- 
cally  gathered  in 
the  contracted 
space,  and  the 
bunches  tied. 

As-phalt'  

Fave'ment.  As-  Asparagus  Buncher. 

phalt  is  limestone  .saturated  with  bituminous  mat- 
ter. —  Lion  Male. 

The  first  ouarry  opened  and  worked  was  the  fa- 
mous  bed  of  Val  de  Travers,  on  the  Neufchatel 
Pontarlier  Railroad,  Switzerland.   The  bed  extends 
1  over  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  is  1.75  miles  wide. 
The  thickness  of  the  bed  varies  from  3  to  16  feet, 
the  annual  production  of  the  mine  fluctuating  be- 
tween 40,000  and  50,000  tons,  occasionally  exceed- 
ing the  latter  figure.     The  deposit  was  first  discov- 
ered in  1712  by  Eirinus,  a  Grecian  physician,  who 
obtained  mineral  rights  from  the  Kmg  of  Pnissia, 
at  that  time  in  possession  of  NeufchAtel.     Eirinns 
sold  the  product  obtained  by  him  chiefly  as  a  ce- 
ment for  woodwork,  masonry 'etc.,  exposed  to  water. 
Eirinus  finally  abandoned  Val  de  Travers  and 
went  to  Alsace,  where  he  opened  new  mines.    After 
his  death  the  asphalt  industry  collapsed  entirely, 
other  parties  who  obtained  control  of  the   mines 
using  them  for  distilling  oils  which  were   sold  as 
wonderful  remedies.     It  was  not  till  1802,  when 
asphalt  beds  were  discovered  at  Seyssel,  on    the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  France,  that  a  new  impetos 
was  given  to  nn  industry  which  has  since  steadily 
grown  in  importance. 

Natural  asphalt  must  contain  nothing  else  but 
carbonate  of  lime  and  bitumen,  and  the  latter  must 
thoroughly  impregnate  the  rock,  the  grain  of  which 
must  be  as  fine  as  possible.  It  must  not  contain 
less  than  7  per  cent.,  and  not  more  than  1 1  per  cent., 
of  bitumen,  and  the  latter  itself  must  not,  when 
warmed  for  a  long  time,  lose  more  than  2  per  cent. 
by  weight.  Greater  lo^s  indicares  that  bitumen  is 
not  wholly  tarry  matter.  The  fi»llowing  analyses 
show  the  composition  of  the  asphalt  from  the  most 
important  mines  of  the  Continent,  No.  I.  bein^  from 
Val  de  Travers,  No.  II.  from  Seyssel,  and  No.  III. 
from  Lobsann,  in  Alsace :  — 

Wat«r  and  other  substuicefl  evap- 
orating below  90O  C    ....      OJK)     1.90       840 
Bitumen 10.10     8.00     11.90 
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Oubonato  of  liuM 87.96    89.66  69.00 

Cutmnate  of  nugnesia  ....      0.80     0.10  0.80 

MInena  matter  insoluble  in  acids      0.46     0.10  8  06 

Other  sabtttances 0.70     0.86  2.90 

Sulphur 6.00 

Sulphuret  of  iron 4.46 


Total 


.  100.00  100.00  100.00 


The   asphalt  rock  is  blasted  with   the  aid  of  , 
powder,  dynamite  having  proved  iuefficient,  proba-  | 
blj   owiog   to  the  elasticity  of  the  rock.     It  is  i 
ground,  or,  rather,  torn  to  pieces  between  two  roll-  ! 
era  rotating  at  different  velocities  and  provide<l  with 
steel  teeth,  a   10  to  12   tiorse-power    mill   being  • 
capable  of  reducing  to  suitable  size  from  8  to  12 
tons  of  rock  per  hour.    The  grinding  is  completed 
in  a  22  to  25  horse-power  Carr  disinteg^tor,  run- 
ning at  a  speed  of  500  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
turning  ont  5  tons  of  powdered  rock  per  hour.   The 
fine   asphalt  is   then   melted   in  a  cast-iron  semi- 
cylindncal  vessel,  provided  with  a  system  of  mix- 
ing knives  attached  to  a  shaft.    During  the  opera- 
tion a  varying  quantity  of  mineral  pitch  is  aaded. 
For  a  3-ton  vessel  this  operation   lasts  about  3^ 
hours,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  allow 
the  temperature  to  fall  below  1 75°  C,  or  go  above 
230°    C.      The    product  thus  obtained   is  called 
"mastic,"  which  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
rendering   the  asphalt  capable   of  being   melted, 
while   the  asphalt  rock  alone  would  onl^  be  con- 
verted into  a  powder  even  by  the  application  of  the 
highest  temperatures.    As  soon  as  the  mastic  is 
thoroaghly  mixed,  it  is  run  into  molds.      For  use, 
the  bricks  are  broken  up  and  melted  with  a  small 
Quantity  (from  2  to  3  per  cent.)  of  pure  pitch,  and 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  clean  gravel. 
See  Paving. 

Asphalt • 

Asptialt  and   Wooden    Road 

Construction,  On,  ( 10  FigM.)  • 
A«pbalt  Bfanufacture    .     .    . 
AsphAlcam,  Manufacture  of  . 
A^lialtum  Road-making  .    . 

A»pfaalt  Tiles 

Asphalt  Pavements  of  Paris  .  ***Se.  American,^^  xxxix.  66. 

A8-phalt',  Ar'ti-fl'cial.  The  "  Lyons  '*  as- 
phalt, introduced  bv  M.  Gobiu  iuto  Belgium,  is  com- 
posed of  15  parts  of  bitumen,  35  parte  of  coal  slack, 
10  parts  by  weight  of  coke  powder,  130  parts  of 
lime,  and  160  parts  of  fine  gravel.  The  bitumen 
and  coal  slack  arc  mixed  together  in  a  boiler,  and 
skimmed  until  the  formation  of  a  scum  ceases. 
The  coke  powder  and  lime  are  mixed,  heated  to 
about  300°  C.  in  order  to  dry  them,  and  then  they 
are  added  to  the  material  in  the  l)oiler.  The  gravel 
is  embodied  in  the  mixture  as  the  last  ingredient. — 
"Afotit'teMr  Industritl** 

As-phalf  Tiles.  In  a  Bavarian  method  of 
making  flooring  tiles  from  asphalt,  the  drawing  of 
the  intended  design  is  first  made  on  coarse,  heavy 
paper.  This  is  then  covered  with  bits  of  china 
and  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  mosaic.  Lastly,  a  bor- 
der is  made  to  the  sheet,  and  liquid  asphalt  is 
poured  upon  it.  After  the  whole  has  been  covered, 
the  paper  is  takan  away  with  cold  water,  and  the 
tile  is  finished. 

As-phalf  o-type.  (Photography,)  The  process 
of  Niepce;  producing  the  image  on  a  plate  cov- 
ered with  bitumen  of  Judea.  See  pp.  673,  1683, 
"  Mech.  Diet:' 

As-phal'tain.  See  paper  on  Petroleum,  Bitu- 
minous Rocks,  Shales,  Asphaltum,  etc.,  Brodhead's 
Report  of  Group  L  ;  Centennial  Report^  vol.  iii.,  in- 
cluding:— 

Page  Page 

Petroleum 8    Shales    of    New    South 

Bituminous    rocks    in  Walefi 11 

America      ...         .10    AlberUte 12 


Sc.  American  Sup.^''"  1989. 

^Engituer^^  xlrl.  117. 
^hon  Age,'*  xxi.,  Jan.  17, 8. 
*5c.  American  Sup.,^'  1176. 
*  Man.  If  Build.,''  jd.  148. 
Sc.  American,"  xxxvi.  7. 
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As'pi-ra'ting  Pil'ter.  One  in  which  the  action 
is  expedited  by  the  withdrawal  of  air  from  beneath 
the  filtering  material.  ptg.  117. 

By  compressing  the  rub- 
l)er  ball  in  the  hand,  the  slit 
iu  the  India-rubber  tube, 
which  acts  as  a  valve  at  B, 
closes,  and  the  air  it  con- 
tains is  ejected  through  the 
valve  at  C.  On  removiug 
the  pressure  from  the  ball, 
valve  C  closes  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  leaving  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  ball ; 
air  passes  from  the  flask 
through  valve  B  into  the 
ball,  to  restore  the  equilib-  Aspirating  Filter. 
rium,  and  a  partial  vacuum  is  crented  in  the  flask 
which  is  increased  by  a  second  squeezing  of  the 
ball.     The  liq-  _.     ..^ 

uid  material  in  *^*«-  *^'*- 

the  filter,  i  n 
conseq  u  e  n  c  c, 
will  be  rapidly 
forced  into  the 
flask  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure 
on  its  surface. 
—  Partridge, 

The  aspira- 
ting filter  appa- 
ratus, Fig.  118, 
operates  by 
steam  genera- 
ted in  the  globe 
Af  which  pass- 
ing by  D  into 
E,  issues  at  the 

point  of  the  lat-  A.pira,i^  Filter. 

ter,  drawing  '^       ^ 

with  it  through  K  the  air  from  the  bottle  L.    M  is 

the  supply  funnel ;  B,  the  steam-gage ;    C,  water 

supply. 

As'pi-ra'ting  Win'now-ing  Ma-chine'.  One 
which  draws  air  through  the  grain  instead  of  blow- 
ing it.  Action  by  suction  instead  of  blast.  This  is 
very  common  in  the  United  States  in  smut  mills 
and  machines  of  that  class,  hut  tho  ])ri)U'i(>]e  is 

Fig-  119. 


Aspirating  Winnower. 

more  commonly  adopted  with  winnowers  in  France 
than  with  us.  Fig.  119  is  a  French  machine.  The 
fan  c  draws  air  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
The  grain,  falling  from  the  hopper  6,  meets  the 
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blast  entering  at  g^  and,  according  to  the  compara- 
tive levity  of  the  grain,  seeds,  chaff,  dust,  etc.,  each 
falls  or  issues  at  compartments  /,  /',  e  A.  d  \aa 
counterbalanced  valve,  by  which  the  force  of  the 
in-draft  is  regulated,    e  is  another  regulator. 

As^pi-ra'tor.     An  apparatus  or  instrument  for 
drawing  air.     In  Fig.  120,  A  represents  the  dome 


Fig.  120. 


aspirator  neeoie,  with  the  cut 
ting  point  projected,  ready  for 
puncture;  G,  a  magniiim!  dia^ 
gram  of  the  same,  after  inser- 
tion, with  the  dome  advtmc^d  so 
as  to  protect  the  interior  t>f  the 
cavity  during  aspiratini ;  E, 
bulb  in  upright  position,  to  in- 
sure the  best  action  of  valve?  ; 
C  C,  valves ;  D,  en- 
trance tube  ;  E,  exit  ^ 
tube;   F  F,  bits  of 

glass   tubing, x 

through    which     to   ^^^^ 
observe  the  presence  Fitdi^s  Aspirator. 

or  absence  of  fluid.  —  "  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal** November,  1877. 

Fig.  121  is  an  aspirator  which  can  also  be  used 
ms  an  injector.    The  instrument  consists  of  three 

Fig.  121. 


Aspirator. 

needles  of  assorted  sizes,  a  rubber  stopper  which 
fits  into  a  jar,  and  through  which  passes  a  double- 
current  tube  prorided  with  stop-cocks.  This  com- 
municates by  an  elastic  hose,  at  By  with  a  pump, 
and  ot  -4,  by  another  hose,  with  the  needle  or  capil- 
lary tube  to  be  used. 

By  putting  the  stopper  in  the  bottle,  closing  the 
cock  Ay  opening  B,  and  giving  25  or  30  strokes  of 
the  pump,  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  bottle; 
then  close  B,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use. 
The  tube  is  introduced,  and  cock  A  being  opened, 
aspiration  commences. 

To  inject  with  the  same  instrument,  connect  the 
air-tube  with  the  outward  flow  of  the  pump ;  put 
the  desired  liquid  in  the  bottle,  and,  while  hold- 
ing the  latter  in  reversed  position,  pump  air  into 
it  After  having  obtained  the  desired  pressure  in 
the  bottle,  close  B,  and  detach  the  pump;  intro- 
duce the  tube  into  the  object  to  be  injected,  and 
open  A. 

The  rotating  aspirator  point  for  use  as  a  trocar 
is  a  flat  blade  twisted.  —  Dr.  Warren. 

Aspiratora  are  used  in  trades  which  produce  del- 
eterious dust,  also  to  remove  shavings  and  sawdust 

from    wood- 
*''8'  ^22.  working  ma- 

chinery. 

Va  r  i  o  u  8 
prin  ciples 
are  used. 
The  Stnrte- 
vant  suction 
Aspirator  for  Dry  Grinding.     Ch&tellereniU.  ifin     is     em- 


ployed. At  the  works  of  ChAtellerault,  in  France, 
the  jet  of  compressed  air  is  used.  A  in  &  cylindrical 
tul)e,  having  a  length  at  least  five  times  its  diameter. 
Z^  is  a  tube  throwing  a  jet  of  compressed  air  into 
the  tube,  the  air  at  the  rear  being  drawn  forcibly 
through  the  passage  a  a^  by  the  suction  produced. 

Another  loriu  o£  aspirator  is  that  used  in  venrila- 
tiun ;  in  fact,  any  exnaust  pump  or  suction  iau 
comes  within  the  definition.  Such  are  used  in 
buildings  of  importance,  hospitals,  public  buildings, 
and  halls;  also  in  mines. 

Such  machines  operate  on  various  principles : 
the  piston,  revoh-ing  fan,  inverted  caisson  resem- 
bling a  gas-holder.  The  former  two  are  shown  in 
Figs.  5,  6,  Laboulaye*s  "  Dictionuaire  des  Arts  et 
Sciences,*'  tome  iii  ,  article  **  Veniiialion.** 

The  hydro-pneumatic  aspirator  of  M.  Lcgat  has 
been  applied  to  paper-making  machinery,  to  replace 
the  air-pumps,  which  serve  to  make  a  vacuum  be- 
neath tne  web,  on  which  the  pulp  collects  to  form 
paper.  The  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  air 
from  beneath  the  web  is  to  drain  out  the  water  of 
the  pulp,  which  becomes  solidified  sufliciently  to 
take  off  and  pass  to  the  calenders. 

The  hydro-pneumatic  aspirator  is  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Giffnrd  injector,  and  a  view  and  descrip- 
tion of  it  are  given  in  Fig.  3,237,  Lal}Oulaye*s  "  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Arts  tt  Sciences"  tome  i.,  article  "  As- 
piratenr.*' 

Fig.  123  shows  the  aspirating:  principle  applied 
to  grinding-mills,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 


Fig.  123. 


flour  dust  in  the  husk.     It  is  the  invention  of  MM. 
Jaacks  and  Bchms,  of  Lubeck,  Germany. 

A  fan  exhausts  air  through  the  pipe  a,  from  the 
mill'Stone  hoop,  and  fresh  air  enters  with  the  wheat 
at  the  eye  of  the  stone  and  passes  between  the 
buhrs,  da,  cc.  The  hoop  i^  air- tight,  and  has  but 
the  one  inlet,  k,  and  two  outlets:  one  at  g  for  the 
chop,  and  the  other  at  «,  for  the  warm  and  damp 
air.  Leakage  of  air  at  the  eye  is  prevented  l>y  an 
arrangement  of  two  rings,  h,  i,  one  fast  to  the 
stone,  and  the  other  suspended  by  a  leathern  cylin- 
der from  the  hoop  e.  The  screw  s,  in  the  <hop 
tube,  presses  out  the  meal,  which  is  sufliciently 
tightly  packed  therein  to  prevent  passage  of  air. 

In  order  to  retain  the  flour-dust  within  the  hoop 
a  cloth  of  long  haired  flannel  is  stretched  imd  laced 
up  in  zig-zag  shape  over  a  frame,  wi,  which  is  sus- 
pended by  hooks  under  the  top  of  the  curb,  and  the 
flannel  is' tacked  loosely,  but  dust  tight,  against  the 
top,  at  the  outer  and  inner  diameters  of  the  frame. 
The  flannel  detains  the  flour-dust,  but  allows  the 
warm  air  and  vapor  to  pass.  The  dust  gathers*  on 
the  cloth,  and  is  removed  by  occasionally  striking 
the  pin  /,  which  causes  it  to  drop,  and  go  out  with 
the  chop.     The  valve  r  governs  the  force  of  the 
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mir  current ;  9  is  a  vacaum  gage ;  0  is  a  felt  non- 
condocting  lining. 

The  following  notices  may  be  consulted  :  — 

with  Comptesfior,  Marangani    *  ''Seitntifie  Am.^'^  xliii.  11. 
With  Trocar,  Dieuia/oy    .    .    •  ''Meeh.  i>»cl.,'*   Fig.  6666, 

p.  2629. 
Bj  Flow  of  Hydrant  Water. 

Riehards •  "&r»en/i^  iim.  Skp.,'' 808. 

For  L*bormtories,  Hanks    .    .    •  ^'Seienttfie  Am.  Sup.,''  101. 

As-say'.  (Mining.)  To  test  ores  by  chemical 
or  blow-pipe  examination. 

AMiQfing  Outfit    .     •  ''Eng.  and  Min.  Journal,''  xxt.  443. 
Anay  Office  Model       "Seuntifie  American  Si^f>pUmefa,''21L 

UNITKD  STATES  PATBMTS. 

181,904,  Bergt Furnace  and  Muffle. 

94^506,  PkUiips      ....    Automatic  Asaay  Apparatus. 
2973-V2,  Snow  and  Seaman*    Burner  tor  Crucible  Furnace. 
290,896,  Wight Cupel  Furnace. 

Consult :  — 

Lieber*  "Assayers*  Guide.'' 

MiieMTs  '^Mannal  ofPhutieai  Assaying."    London,  1868. 

Bodemann  and  Kerts  "  lYeatise  on  Assaying  '*  (Trangl.). 
New  York,  1865. 

Budge's  ''Practical  Miners'  Guide.''    London,  1866. 

By/and's  ''Assay  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wares.^* 

Keri's  "  Practical  Treatise  on  MetaUurgy.'" 

Ocerman's  "  Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying  and  Mining.** 
Philadelphia.  1863. 

North's  "Practical  Assayer."    Ixindon,  1874. 

Riekett's  "MinU  and  A%say  Offires  of  Europe,"" 

Knapp's**Ckemtcal  Technology.^' 

As-sem'bliiig.  For  account  of  the  parts  and 
methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  on 
this  principle,  see  Rifle. 

As-tafic  Gal^a-nom'e-ter.  One  the  mag- 
netized needle  of  which  is  balanced  so  as  to  make  it 
normally  quiesescent  in  any  position. 

'*ibnufacturer  and  Builder^'  •  zi.  276. 

A-stig'ma-tiBm  Ap'pa-ra'tus. 

"  Antigmatism  is  that  condition  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
refraction  is  different  in  different  meridians  of  the  eye, 
owing  to  the  refractiTe  media  not  being  perfectly  fymmet- 
rical.  An  eye  with  a  cornea  shaped  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon, 
iniitead  of  like  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  would  be  a^Ugmatic. 
Dr.  Andermn's  instrument  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Bntbh  Association  at  Swansea.  In  it  the  observations 
and  measurements  are  made  by  the  obiterrer,  and  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  patient's  sensations.  The  image 
ttirown  on  the  retina  being  used  as  an  object,  the  error 
arteing  from  the  Teseels  or  optic  nerre  being  Iwfore  or  be- 
hind the  retina  is  avoided.  The  refraction  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  obserrer  does  not  affect  the  result:  it  is  only 
DweA-iary  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  wheiher  certain 
lines  are  Kharply  defined. 

"A  lamp  (v4,  in  the  engraring)  is  provided  with  a  con- 
densing lens,  which  has  a  screen  of  radiating  wires,  B, 
aeroes  its  front,  thus  giving  a  bright  field  with  black  lines. 
This  slides  on  a  graduated  bar,  K,  at  the  other  end  of  which 

is  a  con  V  ex 
Fig.  124.  lens,  C.    It  Is 

better  to  have 
two  of  these  of 
different  pow- 
ers, 4  and  JO 
dioptrics  being 
c  onvenient. 
^  Close  to  the 
'  lens,  and  at  an 
an^ie  of  45^ 
to  It,  is  a  plane 
silvered  mirror 
Dj  which  re- 
flects the  rays 
at  right  angles 
to  their  former 
path.  The  in- 
strument i  s 
held    so    that 

this  pencil  of  nys  enters  the  observed  eye  and  when  the 
screen  is  at  the  proper  distance  an  imago  of  it  is  formed  on 
the  retin».  The  mirror  hasi  its  center  left  unsilvered.  and  has 
an  ordinary  disk  of  lenses,  E,  behind  it  to  render  the  retina 
and  the  image  on  it  visible  to  the  observer  by  the  ordinary 
direet  method.     The  bar  ia  so  graduated  that  when  an  | 


Dr.  Anderson's  Astigmatism 
Apparatus. 

A,  I.Ainp.  B,  Condeniing  lent 
and  wirfri.  E,  Qraduated  btr.  C. 
GooTex  lens.    A  Allrror.    £,  Disk  of  lenaea. 


image  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  screen  Is  sharp  on  the 
retina,  the  figure  opposite  the  screen  expresses  the  refrac- 
tive error  of  the  meridian  by  which  the  imago  is  produced. 
Hence,  if  the  image  of  the  whole  screen  is  seen  to  be  equally 
sharp,  the  eye  is  known  to  be  not  astigmatic,  and  the  gradu- 
ation gives  the  number  of  dioptrics  by  which  it  is  myopic  or 
hypermetropic.  If  the  lines  be  not  all  sharp  at  once,  then 
the  most  distant  point  at  which  any  of  them  is  distinct  givea 
the  refraction  of  the  meridian  of  minhnum  refraction,  and 
the  point  at  which  that  at  right  angles  to  the  former  is  dia- 
tiuot,  ^ives  that  of  maximum  refraction.  The  least  of 
these  gives  the  spherical  element  of  the  correcting  spectacle 
required,  and  their  difference  that  of  the  cylindrical  ele- 
ment.  The  meridian  of  maximum  refraction  is  that  in 
which  the  line  appears  distinct  when  the  screen  is  at  the 
greatest  distance.  If  the  cylindrical  lens  be  convex  it* 
axis  must  be  in  this  meridian;  if  concave,  then  at  right 
angles  to  it.  The  makers  are  Cook  &.  Sons,  York.^ 
Lasuet. 

The  ametrometer  is  also  capable  of  being  nsed 
to  detect  the  existence  or  extent  of  astigmatism. 
See  Ametrometer,  pp.  28,  29. 

Referring  to  the  ametrometer,  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  astigmatism  is  suspected,  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  observe  whether  the  flames 
are  longer  in  one  direction  than  the  other,  and  if 
80,  by  the  rotation  of  the  bar  on  a  pivot  opposite  to 
the  fixed  light,  the  two  lights  bemg  placed  some 
distance  apart  so  that  they  do  not  appear  to  touch, 
the  apparatus  affords  one  of  the  most  accurate 
means  of  ascertaining  the  meridians  of  greatest  and 
least  refraction,  since  it  will  become  easy  for  the 
patient  to  say  when  two  elongated  points  or  oyala 
of  light  are  placed  so  as  to  have  tne  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  when  this  has  Fig.  126. 
been  fixed,  the  pointer  on 
the  instrument  will  indi- 
cate on  the  half-circle  the 
exact  angle  at  which  the 
lights  are  placed,  and 
hence  the  position  of  the 
meridian  of  greatest  ame- 
tropia. 

On  bringing  the  flames 
into  contact  at  this  an- 
gle, the  real  distance  of 
the  lights  apart  will  in- 
dicate the  degree  of  ame- 
tropia, and  having  thus 
found  one  meridian,  the 
lights  can  be  placed  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and 
the  refraction  of  the  sec- 
ond be  ascertained. 

As'tro-labe.  S  e  v- 
eral  astrolabes  of  antiq- 
uity, and  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
are  referred  to  on  p.  172,  *'  Afech.  Diet."  The  as- 
trolabe of  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  shown  in  Fij?.  125. 
It  was  recently  shown  at  a  loan  collection.  It  was 
constructed  for  him  previous  to  his  first  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  1570,  and  was  preserved  in 
the  Stanhope  family  till  1783,  when  it  was  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who,  in  1833.  deposited  it 
in  Greenwich  Hospital.     It  is  about  9"  high. 

Afl'tro-noml-cal  Mir'ror.  An  instrument 
devised  by  M.  Collin  to  obtain  a  fresh  reflecting 
surface  of  mercury  to  reflect  the  image  of  stars 
under  observation.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  film  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
the  metal  becomes  cleaned  during  its  escape  from 
the  reservoir  in  which  it  is  kept  hermetically  in- 
closed. It  is  thus  always  pure  and  brilliant.  The 
reservoir  shown  on  the  left  is  a  pump  cylinder,  in 
which  a  piston  is  operated  by  means  of'  the  screw 
represented  above.  This  forces  the  metal  out  upon 
a  large  circular  shallow  vessel  through  a  connecting 
tube.     In  order  to  operate  the  apparatus  conven- 


Astrolabe  of  Sir  Francis 
£hrake. 
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iently,  ft  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  on  railtf.  Be- 
tween the  latter  is  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  the 
mirror  can  be  readjusted  at  any  desired  point.  The 
vertical  screw  shown  on  the  right  serves  to  fix  it  in 
plaoe. 

Fig.  126. 


AstronomieeU  ISxmr, 

•  As'tro-noml-cal  Time  Mark^er.  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  fractions  of  a  second  by 
means  of  a  sliding  vernier  attached  to  a  {graduated 
scale,  which  it  traverses  second  hy  second.  A  spe- 
cies of  metrouome. 

Invented  by  E.  K.  Horn,  and  shown  in  the  **  En- 
gineer'* 1876.  Reproduced  in  "Scientific  Ameri- 
can Supplement,**  *  204. 

As'tro-pho-tom'e-ter.  An  instrument  de- 
signed by  Zollncr  to  measure  the  hriijhtneM  of  the 
stars  by  com  paring  them  with  an  artificial  star  of 
standard  bri(;ntness. 

"  The  telescope  is  directed  to  the  natural  utar,  and  the 
light  of  the  artificial  utar  is  introduced  through  a  lateral 
tube.  A  petroleum  lamp  iterred  for  this  objeci,  the  lateral 
tube  carrying  a  diaphragm  with  a  minute  perforation  in  the 
center.  In  the  interior  of  the  principal  tube,  a  plane  glass 
mirror  with  parallel  surfaces,  placed  at  an  angle  of  fortj'-flve 
degrees,  reflects  the  light  of  the  artificial  star  to  the  eye ; 
and  as  the  mirror  has  a  sensible  thickness,  two  images  are 

Kreeived  with  a  small  space  intorrening  between  them, 
le  image  of  the  natural  star  is  brought  to  occupv  this  in- 
termediate space.  The  lateral  tube  contains  a  polarixation 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  light  of  the  artificial  star 
may  be  modified  both  for  color  and  for  brilliancy.  The  first 
adjustment  is  for  color.  By  rotating  the  polarisation  sys- 
tem the  tint  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  real  star  ob- 
served is  easily  obtained,  as  in  the  saccharimeter.  Then  by 
turning  one  of  the  prisms  of  the  system,  the  brightness  oi  the 
artificial  star,  which  is  alwavs  at  first  superior  to  that  of  the 
real  object,  is  gradually  subdued  until  the  two  intensities 
are  sensibly  equal.  As  the  image  reflected  from  the  first 
surface  of  the  mirror  is  necessarily  the  brighter  of  the  two, 
this  one  is  selected  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  The 
other  serves  as  a  lower  limit,  and  between  the  two  the  de- 
termination can  be  very  accurately  made."  —  Barnard. 

Ath'a-nor.  The  alchemist's  base-burning  fur- 
nace. It  is  described  on  p.  1 75,  "  Mech.  Diet.,"  and 
is  to  be  found  in  — 

Htbert's  ** Engineer'*  EnrydopediUy"'  London,  1860,  vol.  i., 
p.  109. 

Franeis'»  "Dictionary  of  Arts''' 
Partington's  ^^ Dictionary,''  2  vols. 
WeaU's  "Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art  J' 

At'mo-ly'zer.     (  Gas. )    An  instrument  for  il- 
lu8tniting  the  separation  of  gases. 
Fig.  127. 

0| 


Atmolyzer. 


In  the  figure,  the  bag  of  impure  gas(>8  communi- 
cates by  a  porous  earthen  pipe  with  the  rectnver. 
The  pipe  has  an  envolving  sheath,  the  interior  uf 
which  connects  with  an  aspirator,  so  that  u  partial 
vacuum  is  maintained  around  the  porous  pipe. 
Gases  ejected  bv  the  bag  are  separated  by  the  pan- 
sage  of  the  li^liter  gas  througn  the  pores  of  the 
pipe  to  the  aspirator. 

At^moB-pner'ic  Brake.  (Railway.)  A  brake 
operated  by  pressure  of  air;  an  air  brake.  The 
term  is  properljr  applied  to  that  form  of  air-brake 
in  which,  the  air  being  exhausted,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  becomes  the  moving  agent.'  A 
vacuum  brake. 

At^moB-pher'ic  En'gine.  The  engine  of 
Newcomen.  Fig.  5658,  p.  2337,  "i/ecA.  Diet:* 

See,  also,  Air  Enoink  ;  Caloric  Enoink  ;  Com- 
pressed-air Engine;  Hot-air  Engine,  etc. 


Atmospheric  Engine,  Br. 
Newromen  (Vill)  .  . 
CoaOrrookdale  (1776)    . 


•  "Engineer,"  xlviil.  400. 

•  "Engineer,"  xhx.  84. 


At^moB-pher'ic  Oas'-en'gine.  A  name 
given  in  Enjrland  to  the  Otto  and  Langen  gas  en- 
gine, in  which  coal-gas  is  exploded  in  atmospheric 
air  in  a  cylinder.     See  Gas  Engine. 

At'mos-pher'ic  Ham'mer.  A  power  ham- 
mer driven  by  the  force  of  compressed  air. 

Butterfiekt's  "Scientific  American  Supplement,''  •  689. 

At'mos-pher'ic  Re-cor'der.  An  apparatus 
for  registering  the  various  meteorological  pnenom- 
ena.  The  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  temperature,  amount 
of  rain-fall,  humidity  and  electricai  condition  of  the 
air,  are  all  recorded  upon  an  endless  pai)er  baud, 
moved  by  clock-work  mechanism. 

See  Anemomethograpii,  Meteorograph. 

At'om-i-zer.  Fig.  128  shows  a  uuml)er  of  at- 
omizers all  involving  the  same  ])rinciple,  the  spi-ay- 
iug  of  a  fluid  by  a  l9ast  of  air  or  steam. 

Atomiser  and  Volatiliaer. 

Wells  and  Duluce^  ^Journal  Materia  Medico,'^  Feb.,  1877. 
Antiseptic  Atomiser. 

Hanks    ....     "Jlferfica/ ii«cofrf,"  January  18, 1877. 
Atomiser  and  Eve  Douche. 

BurraU  ....    "Medical  Record,"  August  25, 1877. 

At-tri'tion  Mill.  One  operating  by  impact 
and  mutual  attrition  of  the  material  under  treat- 
ment. A  flouring  mill  in  New  York  working  on 
this  principle  has  a  wheel  of  some  3'  in  diameter 
and  3'^  thick,  inclosed  in  a  box  of  about  A'  in  diam- 
eter and  8'^  thick.  The  wheel  makes  2,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  receives  the  wheat  in  its  center, 
and  whirls  it  around  with  such  violence  that  by 
rolling  friction  against  the  sides,  but  especially  by 
mutual  frictiou  or  attrition,  it  becomes  pulverized. 

A  disintetfrator.  See  Fig.  1565,  p.  707,  "Mech. 
Did**  Cited  in  "Manujacturer  and  Builder,**  May, 
1877. 

At^^ood  Steel.  (Metallurgy.)  Steel  made 
by  a  process  in  which  iodide  of  potassium  is  ui>e<i 
to  take  up  the  phosphorus  existing  in  the  iron. 

Van  Nostrand-s  "Engineering  Magazine, '  xvi.  280. 

Au'di-om'e-ter.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Professor  Hughes.  It  is  a  combinatiou  of  the  tel- 
ephone, a  new  form  of  microphonic  key,  and  h 
Leclanchc  battery.  By  its  means  the  power  of 
hearing  sounds  can  be  accurately  gaged  and  re- 
corded on  a  suitable  arbitrary  scale.  The  one  in 
use  is  divided  into  200  degrees,  the  zero  being  the 

Eoint  of  positive  silence,  the  absence  of  recogniza- 
le  sound  produced  by  the  instrument  through  the 
telephone,  and  the  maximum  being  audible  to 
every  one  not  actually  deaf.    The  flrst  point  ob- 
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Fig.  128. 


Atomizers. 

n.  Dr.  Knight'n  atomizer.  The  rial  is  connected  with  the 
luhe  by  a  metallic  cup,  which  Ik  screwed  on,  and  may  be  so 
turned  as  to  nearly  exclude  air  and  render  the  spray  exceed- 
ingly flue. 

b.  Dr.  Clark^s  atomizer,  with  the  addition  of  a  shield. 

c.  The  **  Oonstant  -'  atomiser. 

d.  The  Boston  atomiser,  with  single  bulb. 
e,/.   Other  forms. 

g.  Steam  atomiser.  It  has  a  bras^  boiler,  steam  outlet 
tube,  robber  packing,  through  which  the  atomizing  tube 
pauses  ;  a  safety  TalTe ;  a  suspended  medicine-cup ;  a  flaring 
face  shield,  and  the  waste  cup  to  catch  the  drops. 

served  with  the  iD8trument  is  that  the  power  of 
heariDg  sound  is  very  sharply  defined.  The  sonnd 
is  abraptly  lost  within  a  range  of  one  hundredth 

Eart  of  the  entire  scale,  both  when  the  person  can 
ear  audibly  and  when  he  is  more  or  less  deaf.  If 
tbe  sound  he  suddenly  moved  from  1 5^  to  5°  on  the 
iicale,  the  weaker  sound  is  inaudible,  though  if  the 
scale  had  been  gradually  moved  the  sound  at  5° 
would  have  been  easily  heard.  Filling  the  chest 
and  holding  the  breath  increases  the  capacity  for 
hearing  for  a  few  seconds.  Holding  the  breath 
with  the  chest  not  full  does  not  produce  the  same 
result.  Most  persons  hear  better  with  the  right 
ear  than  with  the  left,  but  physicians  who  have  ac- 
customed themselves  to  use  the  stethoscope  with 
the  left  ear  hear  better  with  it  than  with  the  right ; 
and  four  persons  who  habitually  listened  to  public 
discourses  from  the  left  side  also  heard  better  with 
the  left  ear.     See  also  Sphtgmophone. 


**TeUgr<^phie  Journal"    .     . 
"  iSet>Mlt/!«  American  Sup.'* 


Tii.  218. 
2960. 


Au'di-phone.     An  instrument  accredited  to 


R.  S.  Rhodes,  of  Chicago,  for  convey- 
ing sound  through  the  medium  of  the 
teeth. 

The  instrument  is  simply  a  thin  plate 
of  vulcanized  rubber  shaped  lilte  a 
Japanese  fan.  When  in  use,  it  is 
curved  to  give  it  the  requisite  tension 
by  means  of  cords  attached  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  fan  and  fastened  st  the 
junction  of  the  handle.  When  the  top 
of  the  fan  is  placed  against  the  upper 
teeth  the  impinging  sound  waves 
create  a  sensible  vibration  which  is 
conveyed  through  the  teeth  and  the 
l)ones  of  the  face  (or  possibly  by  the 
dental  nerves)  to  the  auditory  nerve. 
With  a  little  practice,  the  sounds  thus 
received  are  interpreted  the  same  as 
if  they  reached  the  nerves  of  hearing 
through  the  ear ;  aud  thus  the  deaf 
are  made  to  hear  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, provided,  of  course,  that  the 
auditory  nerve  itself  is  not  defective. 

Newspapers,  pamphlets,  card-boai'd, 
answer  the  same  purpose  in  certain  de- 
grees. 

A  rod  of  wood,  with  its  ends  placed 
against  the  teeth  or  bony  structure  of 
the  heads  of  the  speaker  and  hearer 
respectively,  has  been  used,  and  is  a 
natural  suggestion  from  Wheatstone's 
contrivance,  mentioned  on  p.  2515, 
"JJfccA.  Diet." 

The  writer  recollects  as  a  boy,  trad- 
ing two  pocket  musical  boxes  to  an 
old  and  deaf  naval  officer,  turned  por- 
trait-painter, and  watching  the  pleas- 
ure he  derived  from  hearing  them 
play  when  placed  against  his  teeth. 

Resting  the  head  against  the  piano 
or  harpsichord  is  as  old  as  the  instru: 
ments. 

The  head  of  the  violinist,  or  of  the  harper,  rest- 
ing against  his  instrument,  conveys  the  musical  vi- 
bration through  the  bony  structure  to  the  brain. 
The  old  Egyptian  who  swept  the  strings  of  hia 
standing  harp  in  the  time  ol  Rameses  the  Great, 
laid  his  head  against  the  instrument,  as  the  paint- 
ings discovered  by  Bruce  clearly  show.  See  c.  Fig. 
2404,  ''Mech.  Diet:* 


'  *  Scientific  American ' '  . 
"  Sc.  Am.  Supplement '' 
**Min.  and  Sc.  Press"  . 
^*Eng.  and  Min.  Journal 
"Manufac.  and  Builder'' 
"Iron  Age "  .     .     .    . 


xli.  842. 377  ;  xUi.  240. 
2081,8887. 
xl.  161,  172. 
'  xxix.  6«. 
xii.  7, 125. 

xxlv.  Nov.  27, j>.  1 :  xxvi.  Jan.  22, 
p.  5 ;  April  22,  p.  16. 


Au'ral  In'stm-mentB.  {Surgical.)  These  in- 
clude those  for  exploration,  diagnosis,  prothesis, 
operation  :  for  the  external  meatus,  the  membrana 
tvmpani,  the  Eustachian  canal.  The  list  includes 
the  following :  — 


Air  bag. 

Angular  forceps. 

Basin. 

Bistoury. 

Oatheter. 

tVitheter  holder. 

Caustic  holder. 

Conversation  tube. 

Cotton  holder. 

Curette. 

Diagnostic  tube. 

Director. 

Douche. 

Drill. 

Eustachian  canal  inflator. 

Explorer. 


Eyelet  forceps. 

Forceps. 

Furuncle  knife- 

Gorgeret. 

Gouge. 

Hoolc. 

Inhaler. 

Manometer. 

Maryngotome. 

Mastoid  process  knife. 

Meatus  knife. 

Miiror. 

Otoscope. 

Polypus  forceps. 

Polypus  knife 

Polypus  snare. 
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Port-acid  gluw, 

Probe. 

Rongeur. 

Sciason. 

8coop. 

Screw  hook. 

Speculum. 

Spoon. 


Spout. 

Spray  apparatus. 

Syringe. 

Tenoor-tympani  instrument. 

Trumpet. 

Tuning  fork. 

Tympanum,  artificial. 

Tympanum,  perforator. 


Au-rif'e-rou8.     {Mining,)    Containing  gold. 

Au-ro'ra  Tube.  A  tube,  of  uranium  ^lass 
preferably,  through  which  discharges  from  an  in- 
duction coil  are  transmitted  to  produce  the  optical 
effect  of  aurora. 

Au'ro-type.  (Photography.)  Hunt's  process 
upon  paper,  produced  by  a  preparation  of  gold. 

AuB'cul-ta'tor.  (Surgical.)  An  instrument 
for  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest  by  listening 
to  the  sounds  within  the  thorax.  The  stethoscope 
is  the  principal  instrument ;  see  Stethoscope. 
The  word  is  from  the  act  of  listening,  but  the  diag- 
nosis by  vleximettr  and  percussor  is  not  held  to  be 
strictly  within  the  term. 

Cainann's  cylindrical  and  intercostal  auscultar 
tors,  Figs.  254,  255,  p.  82,  Part  I.,  Tiemann's  **Ar' 
mamenttirium  Chirurgicum" 

AuB-trali-an  C&ape.  (Fabric.)  A  cotton  and 
wool  French  goods. 

Au-tog'e-nou8  Sorder-ing.  Soldering  bv 
melting  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  material  itself, 
without  the  intervention  of  solder. 

The  application  of  autogenous  soldering  to  the 
making  of  perfect  platinum  stills  for  sulphuric  acid, 
by  Johnson,  Matthey  &  Co  ,  of  London,  is  described 
in  Professor  Jenkins'  Report  on  Chemical  Indus- 
tries, "Paris  Exposition  (1878)  Reports,"  vol.  iv.,  p. 
65. 

Au'to-graphlc  Press.  A  press  for  making 
copies  of  autographic  documents,  letters,  etc.,  either 
upon  stone  or  a  bichromated-gelatine  pad. 

The  form   shown  -^ 

in  Fig.  129,  mnde  hy  ^^-  ^^ 

Df|ilrtVii  &  f*u  ,  of 
Pitri^  is  on  tlu'  f^riii 
cipltj  of  till'  litliif- 
gnvjibic  jnt-jis  ;  ihe 
t!tune  or  |thUi*  lyiiiu 
iipuri    a    lied    hIsIiIi 


^Scientific  Anuriean,''  xxxTii.  259. 
^^ScienttJU  American^"''  xxxvii.  .326. 


Hannot^  B«lgium 
Sar*,  Norway  .     . 

Au^to-graph'ic  TePe-graph.  The  Meyer  ap- 
paratus has  substituted  the  Caselli  on  the  French 
lines  served  by  that  form  of  apparatus.  The  Ca- 
selli system  is  described  on  p.  191,  *'Mech.  Diet.'"* 


Fig.  lao. 


Autographic  PreM. 

travels  l»eueath  a  pressure  bar,  the  latter  l>eing 
shown  in  the  cut  as  detnched  and  swung  aside. 

The  press  is  intended  for  lithography  and  chro- 
molithography,  as  well  ns  phototypy,  and  some 
other  gelatine' processes  of  reproduction. 

Au'to-graph'ic  Pro'cess.  A  mode  by  which 
a  manuscript  or  drawing  made  with  a  peculiar  ink 
may  be  transferred  to  stone  and  then  printed. 

The  definition  may  lie  somewhat  extended,  now 
that  a  variety  of  processes  0|)erating  with  trelatine, 
with  gelatine  films,  bichromafed  gelatine,  etc.,  have 
been  devised.  As  mechanical  copying  proces.ses, 
the  HECTOt;KAPH,  Copygrapii,  etc.,  are  familiar. 

Two  autographic  litho-processes  mav  be  men- 
tit)ned :  — 


Meier's  Aultiji^Taphic  Trirgrapfi 


"  In  the  Meyer  instrument  the  sending-cylinder  A  i#  in- 
sulated, and  upon  It  is  wound  the  mesnage  written  with  an 
insuUting  ink  upon  a  sheet  of  metallic  paper.  An  endlea* 
acrew,  H.is  moved  hy  clock-work,  and  carries  a  car  armed 
with  a  brush  of  metallic  wirea,  D,  and  a  metallic  point,  C 
The  brush  and  point  are  insulated  from  each  other,  and  rub 
constantly  against  the  surface  of  the  paper.  • 

"  For  each  turn  of  the  cylinder  A^  the  car  mores  forward 
one  thread  of  the  screw,  or  a  distance  of  \  millimeter,  so  that 
each  point  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  brought  success- 
ircly  in  contact  with  the  point  C.  This  point  is  connected 
permanently  with  the  ground.  ,      *  *v    v  * 

"  At  the  transmitting  station,  the  positive  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery is  connected  constantly  on  the  one  hand  with  the  brush 
D/and  on  the  other  with  the  line-wire.  The  battery  i« 
therefore  continually  in  action,  but  the  distribution  of  its 
current  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  stylus  C.  Uhen 
the  latter  touches  the  metallic  surface  of  the  paper,  the  cir- 
cuit is  closed  by  the  way  of  the  brush  i>,  the  paper,  the  sty- 
lus, and  the  ground.  Almost  the  entire  current  passes  into 
this  short  circuit,  and  the  line  receives  only  a  small  portion, 
which  may  be  left  altogether  out  of  account.  When,  on 
Mil*  ("ontrarv,  the  stylus  C touches  a  part  of  the  insu- 
UaiiiC  ink.  f  he  short  circuit  is  broken,  and  the  battery 
furwui  |Ni---  *  entirely  over  the  line. 

■  Tb*'  r*f  riling  cylinder  carries  a  spiral  thread  which 

uxtend*  iiiE  kr*ily  arouud  the  cylinder.    This  thread  rubs 

continuahv  against  an  ink-roller.  The  paper  is  unrolled 

hy  i;Jwk-work,  and  brought  up  to  the  spiral  by  the  ac- 

it  t>f  hii  I'Ici'tro-magiiet 

■Till'  appaiatui*  for  synchronism  is  also^inular 
h.  tiiat  before  described. 

"If  the  circuit  is  rlo:«ed  and  the 
paper  ij*  brought  in  contact  with  the 
spiral  during  a  whole  turn  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  straight  line  is  drawn  ticrojw  it  :  »t 
the  commencement  of  another  turn  a 
new  line  is  begun,  and  so  on.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  whenever  the  trans- 
mitting stylus  touches  the  ink,  ix-r- 
mitting  a  current  to  jmss  over  the  line, 
the  paper  receives  an  impresMon  cor- 
refiponding  to  the  length  of  the  emis- 
sion. The  writing  on  the  metallic 
paper  is  thus  reproduced  at  the  re- 
ceiving end."  —  Lines. 
See  ^^ Report  on  Vienna  Exposition  ^^^ 
vol.  ii,,  Section  T.,  pp.  87,  40. 

DArlincourt's  automatic  telegraph  is  described  in  Linoj*' 
'*  Report  nn  Vienna  Exposition,'^  vol.  ii..  Section  1.,  *  p.  40. 
'•'Telegraphic  Journal"^     ....     •  vi.  495. 
•vii.  28. 
''Seientifie  American  SuppUment  "  •  2433,  •  2646. 
Sawi^er's  autographic   telegraph,  or    PanteUgraph,  is   de- 
scribed in  "  Trtfisrnpher,''  •  lB76.     Reproduced  in  '' Scientijic 
American  Supp/ement,'^  •  302. 

Au'to-ln-suf-fla'tor.  An  instrument  for  tiie 
self-adnnnistration  of  medicine  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der.    Figure  131. 

Au'to-ki-net'ic  Td'e-graph.  ( Electricitt/. ) 
An  English  nnnie  for  a  form  of  municipal  tele- 
graph for  fiiT-alarniB,  police,  etc. 


See  ^^Teleg.  Journal*'' 
^^Engineering  '* 


•  Iv.  241. 

•  xxiii.402. 
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Bridge's  Auio-insvjfffator, 


An'to-la-ryn'go-scope.  An  instrament  by 
which  one  may  inspect 
his  own  larynx.  See 
**  Treatise  on  the  Laryngo- 
scope/' by  Dr.  Sieveking, 
** Lancet/*  April  8,  1865, 
p.  360. 

Au'to-maf  ic  Air'- 
brake.  (Railtra^.)  West- 
inghouse.  The  air  is  com- 
I>res8ed  by  a  steam-pump 
on  the  engine,  and  is 
stored  in  tanks  on  the 
engine,  and  under  the 
tender  and  cars,  connec- 
tion being  made  by  pipes 
and  flexible  hose. 
"When  the  brakes  are  to  be  applinl,  compresaed  air  is 
admitted  froin  the  tank  on  the  engine  to  a  ralve  called  a 
triple  valve  under  each  car,  which  releases  the  compressed 
air  stored  up  in  the  tank  under  that  car  and  admits  it  to  a 
cjlinder  prorided  with  a  piston  which  is  connected,  with  a 
>yKicm  of  brake-levers,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  thus 
trsnsmitted  to  the  brake-shoes.  In  this  brake  the  air  for 
operating  the  brakes  on  each  car  is  stored  up  in  a  tank  on 
that  car,  whereas  in  other  systems  of  alr-bnkes  the  com- 
pressed air  to  operate  the  pistons  under  each  car  must  all 
flow  from  the  tank  on  the  engine,  and  in  racuum-brakes  the 
air  from  the  appliances  on  the  car  used  to  operate  the  brakes 
must  flow  forward  to  the  engine  before  the  brakes  can  be 
applied.  This  consumes  an  appreciable  amount  of  time, 
whereas  the  application  of  the  automatic  brake  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous. The  txiple-TaWe  is  so  arranged  that  the  brakes 
can  be  applied  from  each  car  by  pulling  a  cord,  and  they 
will  also  be  applied  to  the  rear  part  of  a  train  In  case  ft 
should  break  in  two  parts,  if  one  or  more  cars  should  be  sep> 
anted  from  the  rest  of  the  train."  —  Forney. 
9«^  Figs.  665-745,  "  Car-Builder*^  Dictionary.^' 
"Engineering,'*  •  xxv.  208. 

Au'to-mat'ic  Boring  TooL  An  instrument 
on  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as  the  Persian 
drill.     See  Fig.  3650,  p.  1671,  "Mech.  Diet.*' 

Pig.  132. 


Automatic  Boring  Tool. 

A  spiral  on  the  stem  is  rotated  by  endwise  press- 
ure on  the  handle,  and  when  the  pressure  is  with- 
drawn the  case  is  restored  by  a  spring  to  its  former 
position.  Used  for  small  drilling,  such  as  dentists' 
and  jewelers'  work.  etc. 

Au'to-mafic  Car'-brake.  See  Railway 
Cas-brake. 

Aa'to-matlc  Clock.  One  that  will  continu- 
ally or  recurrently  wind  itself.  Such  have  fre- 
quently been  suggested.  Two  are  mentioned  on  p. 
576,  "Afech.  Diet."  Another  is  described  in  the 
"Journal  of  German  Engineers"  as  the  invention  of 
F.  Hellig.' 

The  power  windint;  it  up  is  change  of  tempera- 
ture, which  expands  or  contracts  glycerine  con- 
tained in  a  cylinder  and  supporting  u  pi.sron  ;  the 
pi.ston-rod  is  connected  by  means  of  a  toiHlieU  rack 
to  rarchct  wheels,  so  arranged  that  the  motion  of 
the  piston  will  wind  up  the  clock  whether  this  mo- 
tion is  upward  or  downward.  The  clock  may  have 
a  weight  or  a  spring.  It  is  evident  that  s'uch  a 
clock  must  not  be  placed  in  a  room  where  the  tem- 
perature is  equal,  but  will  act  best  when  exposed  to 
exb-emes,  snch  as  are  found  on  the  top  of  meteoro- 
lo^ncal  observatories,  for  which  the  inventor  espe- 
cially recommends  it. 

AVto-maVic  Cnt'-off  En'gine.  One  self- 
operating,  cutting  off  steam  at  such  portion  of  the 


stroke  as  shall  maintain  a  regular  rate  of  motion. 
The  cut-off  device  is  usually  operated  through  the 
governor.     See  Cut-off. 

Au'to-maf  ic  Print'ing  TePe-graph.  An 
instrument  or  system  which  transmits  a^  message, 
previously  prepared,  on  a  paper  strip,  which  is  sim- 
ply drawn  through  the  instrument.  The  message 
IS  usually  punched  in  the  strip,  the  dots  or  dashes 
signifying  letters. 

It  is  used  in  connection  with  a  printer,  which,  in 
ordinary  cases,  is  a  puncher. 

Edison's,  Phelps\  Meyer's*  described  by  Lines, 
in  his  "  Report  from  the  Vienna  Exposition"  1873, 
p.  37  et  seq. 

LUtU'8  Automatle  Telegraph,  *  Lines''  '^Report  on  Tunna 
Exposition  •'  of  1878,  vol.  ii.,  Section  I. 

Au'to-mat'io  Re-peat'er.  (Electricity.)  One 
which  is  thrown  into  action  by  the  current  itself. 

Au'to-maf  ic  Sig'nal  Tel'e-graph.  One  set 
in  action  by  an  original  impulse  derived  from  — 

A  thermostat,  in  case  of  iire. 

Tampering  with  a  safe,  for  instance,  by  a  robber. 

The  turning  of  a  handle,  as  that  of  a  fire-aUrm 
box,  etc. 

Au'to-mat'io  Steam  En'gine.  One  having 
a  cut-off  8elf-a4justed  from  the  governor.  See  Cut- 
off. 

Au'to-maf io  Su'ture.    A  spring  claw,  for 

Fig.  188. 


a>  aO 


Hoff^e  Automatic  Suture. 

holding  together  the  lips  of  a  wound.  Used  in 
vesico-vaginal  operations,  etc.  The  clasp  is  held  on 
the  end  of  an  applicator,  and  thus  applied,  a  slide 
pin  releases  it,  and  it  is  then  self -holding. 

Au'to-mat'ic  Switch.  I.  {Electricity,)  A 
dence  used  in  many  forms  of  electric  apparatus  to 
turn  the  current  in  another  direction,  to  reverse  it, 
etc 

An  automatic  device,  to  reverse  the  current  in 
the  electric  candle  of  the  Jablochkoff  light.  See 
"Scientific  American  Sun./*  * 2574. 

2.  (Railtoays.)  A  self-setting  switch,  or  one  op- 
erated by  agencies  set  in  motion  by  the  train,  for 
instance.' 

Au'to-mafio  Ven'ti-la'tor.  {Raifway.)  A 
car  ventilator  arranged  so  as  to  be  self-adjusted, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  car  is  mov- 
ing. 

Au-tom'a-ton. 

•»  Psycho,"  Kiig.     .  •  "  Seientijie  American  Sup.,"  1684. 

"Scientfjie  American,'^  xxxir,  842. 

*^Iron  Age,"  xix.,  June  28,  p.  24. 
Comet  Player,  etc.    ** Scientific  American  Sup.,'"  2482. 
Houdin"*,  etc.  .    .    "Iron  Age^^^  xxWi.,  April  6,  p.  7. 

Au'to-oph-thal'mo-8Cope.  An  instrument 
bv  which  one  may  inspect  the  interior  of  his  own 
eye.     Fig.  3403,  p.  1563,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

See  "Tyeati.se  on  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmosrope*'  by  Dr. 
Tlutchinmu,  "  Clinical  Reports  of  the  London  Hoapitaiy 
1867,  1868.  p.  182. 

Au'to-phone.  An  accordeon  or  organ,  in 
which  a  mubic-isheet  of  Bristol  board,  perforated 
for  the  notes,  is  passed  through  the  instrument ; 
the  notes  sounded  are  as  air  passing  through  the 
respective  perforations  is  admitted  to  the  appro- 
priate reeds  or  \A\y&A. 

Invented  by  Merritt  Gaily.     See  — 

''  Manufac.  and  Builder  "  •  xi.  124. 

•*  Scientific  American  "    .  •  zl.  851 ;  xli.  842. 
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Au'to-poPv-graph.  An  autographic  printing 
process.     See  Hectograph^  etc. 

Bauer's  ProoeM,  "  English  Mechanic;'  zxtI.  46,  74. 

A-ven'tu-rine.  (Glass.)  I.  Aventurinus  lapis. 
A  variety  of  translucent  ouartz  or  feldspar  spangled 
throughout  with  scales  of  yellow  mica.  —  Dana. 

2.  A  precious  quartz  spangled  with  crystals  or 
flakes  of  ^Id,  giving  it  a  brilliant  appearance. 

3.  Artificial  aventurine  is  an  imitation  of  the  nat- 
ural, and  consists  of  glass  intermingled  with  little 
flakes  of  copper  which  look  like  grains  of  gold.  — 
Gold-stone. 

Menage  says  that  the  mode  of  making  artificial 
aventurine  being  discovered  by  accident  among 
the  Murano  glass- workers,  the  stone  was  called 
avventurino,  that  is,  pierre  d^aventure^  and  that  this 
name  was  eventually  applied  to  the  natural  stone, 
which  the  artificial  ^em  resembles. 

Artificial  aventurine  is  made  in  Murano,  Venice, 
by  a  secret  process.  It  is  yellow,  and  in  the  mass 
are  to  be  seen  imbedded  numerous  small  brilliant 
crystals  of  copper,  or,  according  to  some  chemists, 
of  silicate  of  protoxide  of  copper.  When  polished, 
this  glass  affords  a  brilliant  object  for  mounting  by 
jewelers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  crystals  are  produced  in 
the  body  of  the  glass  while  the  latter  is  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  Among  the  elements  which  compose 
the  glass  are  found  the  oxides  of  iron  and  tin,  and 
M.  religot  deems  it  probable  that  it  is  due  to  the 
reduction  of  the  bioxide  of  copper  by  these  metals 
that  the  production  of  the  crystals  of  copper  is  to 
be  attributed. 

M.  Hautefeuille  has  made  aventurine,  the  recipe 
for  the  ingredients  being  as  follows  :  — 

Gla08  (St.  Oobain) 2,000  ^. 

Nitre  ....  200  gr. 

Flakes  of  copper 125  gr. 

Peroxide  of  iron 60  gr. 

When  the  glass  is  completely  melted,  and  while 
yet  in  the  crucible,  add  86  gr.  of  fine  iron  turnings 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  mix  bv  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron  rod.  The  glass  becomes  blood -colored,  opaque, 
and  at  the  same  time  doughy  and  bubbly.  Stop  the 
draft  of  the  furnace,  put  the  cover  on  the  crucible 
and  cover  with  cinders ;  allow  the  furnace  and  cru- 
cible to  cool  very  slowly.  The  following  day  break 
the  crucible  and  the  glass  will  be  found  permeated 
with  crystals,  regularly  disseminated  in  parts,  in 
others  stratified  and  irregular,  according  to  the  suc- 
cess in  mixing  the  matenals. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  add  the  filings  to  the 
pounded  glass  or  frit,  in  order  to  obtain  more  com- 
plete dissemination. 

(tveen  aventurine  or  aventurine  de  chrome,  as 
termed  bv  its  inventor,  M.  Pelouze,  is  compounded 
of  the  following :  — 

Sand 260  gr. 

Carbonate  of  soda     .        .        .        .        .        100  gr. 

Carbonate  of  lime 60  gr. 

Bichromate  of  potasaa      ....         40  gr. 

The  glass  which  results  from  this  combination 
contains  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chrome, 
of  which  about  half  is  combined  with  the  f^lass,  and 
the  remainder  assumes  the  form  of  brilliant  cr}'S- 
tals  or  flakes. 

The  color  of  the  aventurine  de  chrome  is  that  of 
the  third  yellow-green,  the  thirteenth  tone  in  the 
chromatic  circle  of  M.  Chevreul.  It  is  A-ery  bril- 
liant and  its  radiant  power  is  stated  by  M.  Pelouze 
to  be  second  to  the  diamond  only.  It  is  harder 
than  window  glass,  which  it  cuts  easily,  and  is  much 
hsirdcr  than  the  aventurine  of  Venice. 

Awl  Clip.  A  board  and  clip  pin,  to  hold 
blanks,  message,  or  memorandum  paper,  etc.    The 


pin  penetrates  the  pile  of  papers,  which  are  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  with  a  idight  tear  in  the 
edge. 

Fig.  184. 


Awl  Clip. 

Awn'ing  Block.  A  small  wooden  block  for 
suspending  or  stretching  an  awning  over  the  qnar- 
ter-deck,  or  elsewhere. 

Made  plain  or  rope  strapped,  and  with  an  eye. 
Awn'ing  Cleat. 

A  small  becket  on  ^«-  ^^• 

which  to  belay  iin 
awning  rope. 

A  w  n  'i  n  g 

which  an   awnmg 

rod    is   jonnialed.     See  Fig.  136. 

Awn'ing  Slide.  A  holder  with  a  tube  through 
which  the  rod  of  the  awning  slides. 


Fig.  1.36. 


_^^.  Fig.  187. 

On 


Awning  Hin^e.  Auming  Slide. 

Aze.  The  poll  is  formed  from  a  solid  l)ar  of 
iron  by  a  machine  that  operates  two  punches  simul- 
taneously to  form  the  eye  for  the  reception  of  the 
handle  The  heated  bar  is  placed  under  shears 
that  cut  off  a  piece  sufficient  for  the  poll,  which 
piece  is  placed  in  the  machine,  the  two  punches 
working  from  either  edge,  a  supplementary  punch 
finishing  the  eye  and  a  set  of  dies  forming  the 
sides,  when  the  poll  drops,  still  red  hot,  ready  to 
receive  the  bit.  The  after  insertion  of  the  steel 
bit  and  shaping  the  axe  are  done  by  ordinary 
forging. 

The  axes  are  then  sent  to  the  hardening  and 
tempering  room,  which  is  partially  darkened.  The 
hardening  ovens  are  circular,  having  a  vertical 
shaft  in  the  center  to  which  are  attached  rotating 
tables,  on  which  the  axes  ai-e  laid  with  the  bits  to- 
ward the  outside.  The  table  turns  slowly  but  con- 
tinually, bringing  the  axes  over  furnaces  of  anthra- 
cite coal  alternating  with  spaces.  When  brought 
to  the  proper  redness  bv  heat,  the  axes  are  hung 
on  hooks  on  a  revolving  nrame,  the  bits  dipping  into 
a  tank  of  brine,  which  is  kept  in  constant  circula 
tion  by  a  pump.  When  cool,  the  axes  are  tem- 
pered, which  is  done  by  heating  them  in  a  rotary 
oven  like  that  used  for  the  hardening,  except  that 
the  fuel  used  is  charcoal.  One  of  the  batch  of  per- 
haps 200  which  are  tempered,  or  drawn,  at  one 
time  is  brightened,  and  serves  as  a  test  of  all  the 
others,  the  rotan'  action  of  the  shelves  insuring 
equal  heating.  When  the  brightened  axe  shows 
the  right  color,  the  entire  batch  is  removed,  and 
the  axes  are  then  ready  for  the  subsequent  finish- 
ing operations  of  grinding  and  polishing. 

Several  kinds  of  axes  are  used  among  fishermen 
and  whalemen. 

Boat  hatchet :  For  cutting  the  harpoon  line  at  the 
bow,  if  it  become  tangled  in  "  paying  out.'' 
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Head  ax^:  For  catting  off  the  head  of  the  whale ; 
openiD^  the  Rkull  to  ohtain  the  spermaceti ;  cutting 
fm  the  oaleeD,  etc. 

See  also  Spade. 

Roilins*8  axe,  with  detachable  bits,  is  described  in 
"Sdentijic  American,**  *  xxxvi.  355. 

{Stone  Working.)  Stone  axes  are  of  several 
kinds;  their  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  having^ 
an  edge,  while  the  nammer  has  a  /ace  and  a  pick 
has  a  point. 

The  cavil  has  a  face  at  one  end  and  a  point  at 
the  other. 

See  list  under  Hammbus  and  Striking  Tools. 

Aze  Wedge.  A  small  iron  wedge  driven  into 
the  end  of  the  axe-handle,  within  the  eye,  in  order 
to  expand  the  wood,  and  prevent  the  head  flying 
from  the  helve. 

Axe-lian'dle  Lathe.    This  is  a  machine  on 


the  Blanchard  spoke-lathe  principle,  and  is  adapted 
to  work  by  pattern.  It  is  shown.  Fig.  138,  as  mak- 
ing a  spoke.  The  pattern  spoke  is  at  the  left,  and 
rotates  against  a  guide-piece,  so  that  the  swinging 
frame  in  which  the  pattern  spoke  and  the  blank 
are  chucked  moves  back  and  lorth  as  the  pattern 
traverses  against  the  guide.  The  frame  has  a  mo- 
tion endwise,  and  the  revolving  cutter  dresses  the 
blank  in  accordance  with  the  governing  piece 
against^he  pattern. 

It  will  turn  out  20  to  25  dozen  3  feet  axe-handles, 
or  150  to  300  spokes  per  day,  according  to  size. 
The  machine  feeds  itself  after  the  work  is  in,  work- 
ing by  a  pattern,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  same 
pattern  will  make  several  sizes,  and  stops  feeding 
when  the  end  of  the  stick  is  reached  by  the  cutter. 
It  is  also  arranged  with  adjusting  screws  to  level 
up  the  tilting  frame  for  different  sizes  of  work. 


Fig.  188. 


Axe-handU  Lathe. 


Ax-illa  Ther-mom'e-ter.  A  thermometer, 
80  named  from  the  axilla  affording  a  convenient 
place  for  the  instrument  in  the  observation  of  per- 
sonal temperatnre.    See  also  Clinical  Thermom- 

KTER. 

Fig.  139. 


AxiUa  Thermometer. 

Axle.    The  rubber-cushioned  carriage  axle  is 
shown  in  the  hub,  Fig.  140,  and  detached,  but  with 
the  cushions  in  place,  in  Fig.  141. 
Fig.  HO. 


MiUer''t  Rviiber -cushioned  Axle-box. 


A,  Hnb.  S,  Axle-box.  C,  Axle  urn.  i>,  Rubber  cush- 
ions. E,  Gomprewion  nut.  F,  Cavitiea  in  compreMion  nut 
■dnitting  points  of  the  wieneh  when  comprenidng  cushionR. 
6,  Slotted  retaining  sleeve.  H,  Spur  on  axle-box.  /,  Spaoe 
between  axle-box  and  hub. 


It  consists  of  a  vulcanised  rubber  cushion  in,  the 
form  of  a  thick  band  interposed  between  the  axle- 
box  and  the  wood  of  the  hub,  as  shown  by  Fig. 
140,  giving  a  sectional  view  of  an  ordinary  hub,  to 
which  the  cushioned  axle  is  applied. 

Adjustable  axles  to  regulate  height,  are 
common  in  reapers,  and  their  adjustment  at 
the  divider,  on  the  grain  end  of  the  cutter 
bar,  is  one  of  the  points  of  regulation  in  fit- 
ting the  machine  to  cut  to  a  certain  height 
of  Htnbble. 
The  axles  of  wheeled  cultivators  have  also  an 
FiK.  141. 


Rubber-cushioned  Axle. 
adjustability  to  raise  or  lower  the  machines,  accord- 
ing to  the  required  depth  of  tiihigc. 

Lineoln''s  Patent  Axle,  •'' Mining  f  Se.  Press.''  xxxTiii.289. 
Axle  centering  machine,  *"/{at2roatf  Gazette,''  xxvi.  58. 

Fig.  142. 


4irtfi^  and  AxU  Block, 


AXLE  BLOCK. 
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Axle  Block.  A  hliH-k  l)olted  to  a  vehicle  axle 
to  form  a«eat  for  the  spriu^.     See  Fig.  142. 

Axle  Box.  (Hailwaif.)  A  cast  iron  box  in- 
dofiiug  the  eud  of  tlie  axle,  its  bearing  brasses, 
the  key  or  saddle,  aud  the  receptacle  for  grease  or 
oil  and  waste. 

The  accompanying  cut,  Fig.  143,- is  from  For- 
ney* s  **  Car-builders'  Dictionary    :  — 

The  following  may  be  consulted  :  — 
Axle,  Austrlm  .  Paget,  Becker,  •  "TJ.  R.  Gas..."  xicii.  &G0. 


Axle,  Br.  .    .    .     Attoek    .    .  * '^Engineermg,'^  xxU-280. 
Axle,  Self-oiling,    Tomiiiuon  .  •  "&.  Amer.,'*  xxxTi.  64. 
Totnlinson  .  •  "&.  Amer.  Sup.,''  1876. 
Axle,  Radial .     .     Windmark  .  •  ''£n^ii«^,  '  xUr.  883. 

Axle  Box  Mef^. 

Lining  Metal  for  Axle  BoxeH ;   Tin 24 

Ck>pp(ir 4 

AntimonT 8 

Melt  and  then  add  tin 24 

eo 


Fig.  148. 


AxU,  Wheel,  and  AxU  Box 


A.  Center  of  axle. 

B.  Neck  of  axle. 

C.  Wheel-seat. 

D.  Dust-guard  bearing. 

E.  Journal. 

F.  Axle  collar. 
8.  Stop-plate. 

7.  Journal  bearing. 


8.  Journal  bearing  key. 

9.  Stop-key  journal-bearing. 

10.  Journal  box. 

11.  Journal-box  coTer. 

12.  Journal-box  cover  hinge- 

pin. 
18.  Journal-box  coTer  tprlng. 
14.  Journal-packing. 


16.  Ihin  guard  and  chamber. 

16.  DuBt  collar. 

17.  Bqualiiing-bar  neat. 

18.  Pedestal. 

19.  Pedestal  horns. 

20.  Pedestal  jaw. 

21.  Hub  of  wheel. 

22.  Wheel-plate. 


28.  Kim  of  wheel. 
24.  Face  of  rim. 
26.  Tread  of  wheel,  or  wheel 
tiead. 

26.  Wheel-flange. 

27.  Joumal-besxing8top>kev. 

28.  Oil  cellar. 

29.  Stop  journal-bearing. 


Axae  Box  Guides.  {Railway.)  Slips  on  the 
inner  faces  of  the  pedestals  of  a  railway  truck,  to 
guide  the  axle  brasses  as  they  move  up  and  down. 

Axle  Cen'ter-ing  and  Slz'ing  Ma-chine. 
A  machine  tool,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  an 
axle  lathe,  to  center  the  rough  axle,  and  after  it  has 
been  turned  to  size  in  its  journals  and  rough-turned 
in  xhejit,  to  finish  this  part  accurately,  and  to  dress 
off  the  ends  as  well  as  to  re-center.  This  machine 
is  provided  with  a  powerful  chuck  lined  with  brass 
to  clamp  the  axle  by  its  outer  collar.  It  is  arranged 
with  fast  and  slow  motions  on  the  driving  gear. 

Fig.  144. 


AxU   Centering  and  Sizing  Machine. 

The  axle  rests  in  an  adjustable  V-guide  at  its  end 
farthest  away  from  the  driving  head;  a  squaring- 


ap  tool  finishes  the  end  of  the  axle,  and  at  the 
same  time  re-centers  it.  The  Jit  part  of  the  axle  is 
brought  to  size  by  a  hollow  reamer  provided  with 
adjustable  cutting  blades. 

Axle  Clip.  A  saddle-shaped  clamp  which 
binds  a  spring  to  its  axle,  a  spring  bar  to  its  spring, 
etc.,  etc.  Various  forms  of  axle  clips  are  shown 
in  Fig.  145. 

Axle  Collar.  An  enlargement  on  an  axle 
to  form  a  butting  ring,  that  is,  to  receive  a  thrust. 

The  collar  is  ordinarily  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
axle  arm  in  road  vehicles,  but  is  also  placed  on  the 
outer  end  in  car  axles.  Ex- 
amples of  each  are  given  on 
pp.  198-203,  and  Figs.  1091- 
1093,  p.  459,  "  Mech.  Diet:* 

Axle  Lathe.  1.  A  lathe, 
Fig.  146,  for  turning  car  axles. 
The  shears  or  bed  is  in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  cylinder 
of  requisite  strength,  with  flat 
surfaces  added  to  the  cylinder 
for  attachment  of  heads  and 
hearing  of  slide-rest.  The 
live-head  or  driving-head  is 
simple  and  powerful.  The 
face  plate  is  fitted  with  the 
Clement  driver,  which  insures 
rotation  of  the  axle  with  no  lateral  strain  on  the 
centers.    The  back-head  has  a  very  large  spindle 
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Kijf.  145. 


Fig.  147. 


AxU  Clips. 
a.  FLU,  sharp  center  bent  axle  clip, 
ft.  91utrp  center  bent  axle  clip  for  spring  ban*, 
c  Sharp  center-ribbed,  bent  axle  clip  for  spring  bam. 

d.  Sharp,  wide  center,  ribbed,  bent  axle  clip  for  spring  bars. 

e.  Sharp  center,  0.  O.,  bent  axle  clip  for  vpring  bars. 

/.  New  pattern,  sharp  center,  0.  O.,  bent  axle  clip  for  buggy 

perch-plates  and  sleigh  work. 
g.  Coach  axle  clip. 

with  lai^e  center,  aod  a  clamping  arrangement, 
which  insures  the  spindle  being  held  central  and 
nt  the  point  nearest  to  the  work.     It  has  a  rack- 
Fig.  14«. 


Car-axle  Lathe. 

feed  with  qnick  hand  traverse  to  bottom  rest ;  pat- 
ent adjojitable  tool  holders,  automatic  feed  motion, 
which  can  be  started  instantly ;  rate  of  feed,  15  to 
the  inch. 

2.  A  machine,  Fig.  147,  for  taming  the  spindles 
of  wagon  and  carriage  axles.     It  swings  over  wajs 


Wa^on-axie  luiihe. 
18" ;  the  beil  i.s  8'  long;  with  plain  head,  espei-ially 
adapted  for  turning  wagon  axles,  with  tai)er  ai- 
taclinient  to  carriage.  This  lathe  can  also  be  used 
for  turning  any  regular  tapers  or  irregular  shapes, 
by  guide  or  pattern,  which  can  be  fastened  to  a 
rail  on  back  side  of  the  bed-piece. 

3.  A  machine  for  turning  spindles  of  wooden 
axles  for  the  reception  of  thimble-skeins.  The  ma- 
chine, Fig.  148,  turns  the  axle  to  a  pattern,  making 
the  wooden  spindle  fit  any  inequality  in  the  thimble 
skein,  filling  it  throughout. 

A  is  the  driving  pulley,  which  rotates  the  mech- 
anism supporting  the  knife 
in  the  standard  G.  ^  is  a 
curved  cutter  bar,  to  the 
outer  end  of  which  is  se- 
cured the  knife  C,  and  which 
enters  the  sliding  block  A 
as  a  fulcrum.  Block  D  trav- 
els in  the  ways  F,  and  is 
actuated  therein  bv  the  feed 
p^earing  shown  at  iJ,  At  H 
IS  the  clamp  which  holds  the 
axle  while  it  is  operated 
upon,  and  at  /  is  the  pattern, 
just  below  which  is  shown 
the  end  of  the  bar  B,  project- 
ing, which,  terminating  in  a  friction  roller,  enters 
the  skein,  and  is  held  against  the  inside  surface  of 
the  same,  thereby  guiding  the  knife  in  its  revolu- 
tion, thus  necessarily  causing  the  axle  to  l>e  turned 
to  an  accurate  fit. 

Fletu  a-  Dttiige^  Uige      .    .   *  '* Engineering^^'  xxix.  413. 
Axle-Uthe  UoiBt.    flumuu.    * '*/<aaroadGasell«,>' viii.  289. 


Fig.  148 


AxU-tuTHtHfc  Marhine. 
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Axle  Lnlbri-oa'tor.    Eg^leston's  axle  Inbri- 
cator  has  a  cap-piece  inserted  into  the  upper  side 


Axtf  Lubricator. 

of  the  ann,  and  wick  protruding  up  through  it, 
and  extending  downward  into  an  oil  reservoir.  See, 
also,  Axle-box,  "Mech.  Diet," 

Azie  Pack'ing.     {Railway.)     A  dust  guard 

around  a  car  axle,  to  prevent  access  of  dirt  to  the 

interior  of  the  axle-box.     Figs.  1091,  1092,  p.  459, 

''Mech.  Did." 

Azle  Sad'dle.    A  saddle-shaped  clip,  for  se- 

yj     15Q  curing  a  spring  to  an 

"j— ^^^  axle.    A  plate  or  yoke 

^t^g^^^^U^/^0^  slip^  ^'^'^^  ^^^^  screwed 

^^^H^^B|^^^Vr     ends,  and  is  secured  by 

^^^^M^f  burs. 

■    ■  Axle  Seat  {Rail^ 

H     H  way.)    The  opening  in 

H     I  a  wheel,  fitted  to  re- 

il    H  ceive  the  axle  arm. 

V  m  Axle  Set  and 
Jt  |_  Gage.  An  apparatus, 
mp    ^^flO                  Fig*  151,  for  enabling 

V  S  the  wheelwright  to  get 
Axie  Saddle.                the  height  and  dish  of 

wheel :  the  taper  of  spindle  :  to  set  the  spindle  for 
the  dish :  to  obtain  the  gather. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  steel  bar,  A ,  6'  3'' 
long,  and  an  index  and  gage  bar,  B,  3'  9''  long, 
which  slides  against  the  former,  and  has  a  scale 
cut  upon  it  to  adapt  the  apparatus  to  any  sized 
wheel.  The  bar  B  is  attached  to  the  main  bar, 
13"  from  the  end,  by  a  straight  standard,  A",  pro- 
jecting 4"  from  one  edge  and  3"  from  the  other.  A 
screw,  passing  through  the  center  of  this  standard, 
serves  as  a  pivot  for  the  index  and  gage-bar  B.     A 


Fig.  161. 


CarUton's  Axle  Set  and  Gage. 


vertical  sliding  rule,  J,  on  the  bar  fi,  is  designed 
to  show  the  dish,  while  the  graduated  scale  on  the 
bar  shows  the  height  of  wheel.  A  movable  arm- 
rest, L,  is  attached  to  the  bar  A,  to  support  the 
gage  horizontally  over  the  center  of  the  axle,  the 
rest  L  and  standard  K  resting  on  opposite  shoul- 
ders of  the  spindles,  while  the  taper- taker  is  placed 
over  the  end  of  the  spindle  to  be  set.  The  taper- 
taker,  or  graduated  donble  caliper,  is  fitted  with  a 
movahle  arm,  scale,  and  graduated  sliding  gage.  It 
is  moved  on  the  index  bar  B,  through  a  socket, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  set  screw.  The  short  cali- 
per, and  the  short  ends  of  standards,  3''  long  each, 


are  placed  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bar  A,  on 
the  "  gather  side." 

Bex's  axle  setter,  patented  December  21,  1875, 
is  for  straightening  Dent  axle  arms.  It  is  of  the 
type  of  Fig.  507,  p.  200,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

See  "Scientific  American*^ •  xxxt.  18. 

" Mining  and  ScientiJ^  Press  ^^    .    .     .    •  xxir.  289. 

Axle  Stop'-key.     {Railway.)     A  i)late  abut- 
ting upon  the  end  of  the  car-axle,  to  resist  excess- 
ive lateral  motion  and  take  the  wear. 
Axle-tum'ing  Ma-chine'. 
See  AxLK  Lathe. 

Axle  Toke.  A  plate  benenth  the  axle ;  a 
cross-bar  through  which  tho  ends  of  the  spring 
saddle  clip  are  passed,  and  Ik'-  ^-     152. 

neath  which  they  are  secured 
by  nuts.    Fig.  152. 

Ax-om'e-ter.  An  instru- 
ment to  determine  the  proper 
height  of  the  bridge  of  the 
spectacles,  in  order  that  the 
lenses  may  be  properly  centered 
verticallv  witn  regard  to  the  a  1   v  i 

pupils.    Fig.  153.  '''^'  ^'^"• 

The  patient  having  put  on  the  spectacles,  the 
movable  bridge  pig,  153. 

of  the  instru- 
ment is  raised 
or  lowered  until 
the  pupils  are 
seen  m  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cir- 
cle. This  done, 
the  axometer  is 
placed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  the  bridge,  along  with  the  lower 
half  circles,  is  traced  thereon  with  u  pencil. 

Azl-muth  In'stru-ment.  Sir  William  Thom- 
son's instrument  for  taking  azimuths,  which  he 
terms  the  "  azimuth  mirror,"  was  patented  Nov. 
19,  1878,  No.  210,068. 

In  it  the  axis,  on  which  the  mirror  is  pivoted,  is 
above  the  plane  of  the  lens,  which  is  contained 
within  the  inclined  tubular  leg,  which  arrange- 
ment allows  of  the  interval  of  no  vision  between 
mirror  and  lens  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by 
reason  of  the  inner  straight 
edge  of  the  mirror  cutting 
out  of  sight  with  a  sharp  or 
tine  line  that  portion  of  the 
lens  which  it  hides,  where- 
by the  image  of  the  object 
is  seen  distinctly  on  the  de- 
gree scale  of  the  compass- 
card. 

The  azimuth,  circle  and 
azimuth  compass  are  con- 
sidered on  pages  203,  204,  ''Mech.  Diet."  The 
brass  azimuth  of  Benares,  India,  is  shown  in  Fig, 
571,  page  204,  Ibid,  It  was  built  by  Jay-Singh, 
Rajah  of  Jayanagar,  in  the  17th  century.  The 
equatorial  and  equinoctial  dials  of  the  same  bnly 
city  of  the  Ganges  are  shown  on  page  692,  Fig- 
ures 1624,  1625, 76iW.  The  subject  is  discussed  in 
Dr.  Hooker's  *' Himalayan  Journals"  "  Transactions 
American  Oriental  Society"  vol.  vi.,  Dr.  Hooker's 
"  Notes  on  Bengal,  Nepanl,  etc." 

Az'o-tine.  An  explosive:  Saltpeter,  69.05  ; 
carbon,  15.23  ;  sulphur,  11.43  ;  petroleum,  4.29  per 
cent. 


Axometer. 
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BACKING  PAN. 


B. 


Bab^it-ing  La'dle.  An  iron  ladle  fqr  hold- 
ing and  ponrine  the  melted  alloy  known  as  babbit- 
metal,  and  osed  for  bearings. 

Ba-biche'.  {Fishing.)  Properlj  harhiche.  A 
common  name  in  France  for  the  nigelle  de  Damas ; 
called  also  araign^e  (spider),  barbe  de  capucin,  and 
ekeveux  de  Venus,    Used  in  net-making. 

Back  Band.  (Man^je.)  That  portion  of  the 
harness  attached  to  the  gig-saddle  under  the  jockey, 
and  nsed  as  a  support  for  the  shaft-tug. 

Back  Board.  {Boat.)  The  board  across  the 
stem-sheets  of  a  boiat  for  supporting  the  backs  of 
the  passengers. 

Back  Cyl'in-der-head.  {Steam.)  That  head 
of  a  cylinder  through  which  the  piston-rod  passes. 

Back  End.  {Mining.)  That  part  of  a  judd 
(an  undermined  mass  of  coal)  which  is  left  after 
the  lump  is  brought  down. 

Back'ing  Boards.  A  pair  of  wooden  jaws, 
Fig.  154,  to  grip  a  book  in  the  book-binder's  rise. 

fig.  IM.  ^ 


Backing  Boards. 


Backing  Hammer. 


Fig.  166. 


Backing  Iron 


Back'ing  Deals.     {Mining.)    Timbers  placed 
behind  critn  to  keep  back  loose  strata. 

Back'ing    Ham'mer.     {Bookbinding.)      The 
hammer.  Fig.  155,  used   in  beating  the'  backs  of 

books  in  condens- 
ing  and    rounding 
3*  them. 

I     Back'ing  Tron. 
.^  (  Bookbinding, )   An 
^appliance    used  in 
giving  the  rounded 
shape  to  the  backs 
of  books.     On  its 
face  it  has  depres- 
sions  of  varying 
depth  and  width. 
Backing  Ma-chine'.     {Bookbinding.)     A  ma- 
chine  nsed  in  rounding  the  backs  of  books.    That 
shown  in  Fig.  160  is  adapted  to  back  blank  books 
from  {"  to  V'  wide,  and  30"  long  and  under.    The 
revolving     backing-iron 
is  hollow,  and  is  heated 
from  the  center  by  gas 
or  steam.    On  the  right 
of  the  cylinder   is  the 
adjusting  screw,  and  at 
the  same  end  is  the  de- 
vice which  secures  the 
cylinder  on  the  groove 
desireil. 

Back'ing  Pan. 
(Stereotyping.)  A  pan. 
Fig.  157,  in  which  the 
electrotype  shell  is 
placed,  face  downward, 
while  the  melted  metal 

is  poured  on  its  back. 

Backing  Pan  on  Leveling  The   table   being  per- 

Stand.  fectly  level,   the   stand 

is  secured  to  the  floor  by  its  feeL     The  pan  is 

swung  on  to  the  stand,  ana  the  metal  poured^on  to 


Back-gtartd  Lathe-head, 

the  shell,  commencing  at  one  of  the  comers  and 

Fig.  159. 


Spwr-wheel  with  Back-lash  String. 

gradually  running  it  over  the  whole  until  it  is  of 
sufficient  thickness. 

Kite.  160 


Book-backing  Machine, 


BACK-GEAUED   LA  THE. 
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Back'-geared  Lathe.  One  havin^^  a  set  of 
fariable  gears  in  the  head-stock. 

Back'-lash  Spring.  A  spring;  inrcrposed  be- 
tween an  engine  or  hoi*8e-power  and  the  nmchinery 
driven,  to  prevent  a  jerking  motion  in  transmission. 
The  spring  is  wound  upon  the  shaft,  its  ends  con- 
nectecfto  the  driver  and  driven  portion  respectively, 
00  as  to  absorb  a  sudden  jerk. 

Fig.  159  represents  the  spur-wheel  of  a  thresher, 
with  a  casing  fur  the  spring  cast  in  its  center. 

Fig.  161,  a,  represents  a  spring  and  hub  detached 


Fig.  161. 


Hejffntr^s  BatkJash  Springs. 

fifom  the  casing.     The  hub  is  keyed  to  the  shaft ; 

the  inner  end  of  the  spring  is  connected  to  the  hub, 
and  the  outer  end  to 
the  wheel.  Fis:.  161, 
6,  is  a  bevel-wheel  of 
a  side-gear,  forming 
a  casing  for  the 
spring. 

Fig.  162  is  Alsop's 
spring  wound  npon 
the  shaft,  and  hav- 
ing a  similar  func- 
tion to  the  above  de- 
scribed. 

In  Fig.  162,  A  is 
a  mill-spindle ;  D  the 
spiral  spring,  one  end 
clamped  to  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  other 
end  to  the  driver  C, 
Alsop's  Bark-lash  Spring.        which  presses  by  its 

pins  a  a  upon  the  spokes  of  the  pinion  B. 


Fig.  163. 


Fig.  164. 


Back-fash  Spring,  ap- 
plied to  Tumbling- 
rod  Coupling. 

Fig.    163    shows    a    bevel- 
wheel  with  spring  in  a  case. 
Fig.  164  shows  a  spring  in 
Baek-lask  Spring,      a  case  to  form  part  of  line- 
shnft  of  a  horse- power. 

See  also  Back-lash.  p.  206,  "Mech,  Diet." 
Back'-log.     A  castmg  or  a  work  in  earthen- 
ware in  semblance  of  a  back-log  or  pile  of  wood, 
and   hollow  to  admit  gas  from   the  service-pipe. 
The  surface  of  the  back-log  has  minute  perfora- 


tions at  which  gas  is  emitted  and  burned,  resem- 
bling a  log  on  fire. 

Back-press'iire  Valve.  A  valve  which  is 
free  in  the  normal  direction  of  the  flow,  but  clones 
automatically  against 
back-pressure. 

In  the  sectional  view, 
Fig.  165,  the  valve  can 
be  screwed  down  tightly, 
but  normally  yields  to 
upward  flow,  and  is  closed 
at  any  time  against  down- 
ward flow. 

In  Fig.  166  the  valve 
is  normally  closed  by  a 
weighted  lever,  but  yields 
to  direct  pre^8ure  of  a 
given  tension  while  al- 
ways opposed  to  any  re- 
turn current. 

Back  Saw.  One 
with  a  stiflTening  bar  at 
the  back.  That  sihown  in 
Fig.  167  has  a  back  less 
than  the  full  length  of  the  saw,  and  has  a  recess 
in  the  handle  for  the  thumb. 
Fig.  hjfi. 


Weighted  Baek-pr^siure  Valve. 

Back  Skin.  {Mining,)  A  leathern  covering 
worn  bv  miners  when  working  in  wet  pla<-e8. 

Back  Spring.  ( Vehicle. )  A  spring  at  the 
rear  of  a  ve- 

hicle   body.  Fig.  167. 

but  more  es- 
pecially a  C- 
spring*  which 
rides  up  in 
the  rear  o  f 
the  carriage, 
and  from  the  forward  pendent  end  of  which  the 
bodv  is  suspended.  A  ]mr  of  C-springs  is  shown 
in  ffig.  1541,  page  655,  "  Mech.  fh'ct.*' 

Back  Stay.  In  a  carriage:  (1),  one  of  the 
rods  extending  from  the  reach  or  perch  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  hind  axle.  The  stay-end  is  the 
end-piece,  which  is  fltted  to  the  axle,  and  is  some- 
times sold  separately  as  a  piece  of  carriage  hanl- 
ware,  the  lengthening-rod  being  added  by  the 
blacksmith. 

2.  One  of  the  standing  flaps  on  the  b9ck  of  the 
carriaire-top,  on  each  side  of  the  curtain. 

Back  Strap.  {Manage.)  A  broad  strap  used 
in.stead  of  a  pad  on  conimon  harness.  In  sonic 
sections  of  the  country  the  strap  that  extcnd.s  from 
the  liames  back  to  the  hip-straps  is  more  generally 
known  as  the  turn-back. 

Back'-truck  Lo^co-mo'tive.  One  having  a 
truck  with  a  pair  of  wheels  under  the  rear  of  the 
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locomotive,  as  distinct  from  the  asual  truck  in  front 
of  the  drivers.  The  enpne  in  intended  to  run 
equally  well  in  either  direction,  being,  in  fact,  a 
double-ender,  adapted  for  sharp  curves  and  steep 
grades.  The  9X16  and  10  X  16  engines  of  this 
style  are  well  adapted  to  suburban  roads  and  spe- 
cial iiervicc  on  wide  or  narrow-gage  roads,  and 
light  shifting  on  wide  gage. 

Fig.  168. 


H.  K.  Porter  tf  Co.^s  Baek-truek  Loctnnotwt. 

A  4- wheel  truck  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
2- wheel,  the  tank  being  placed  over  the  rear  truck. 

Baf'fle  Plate.  (Steam.)  A  plate  in  a  steam- 
furnace,  to  direct  or  divert  the  course  of  tlanic  and 
^ases.  Placed  in  a  space  traversed  by  water-tubes, 
It  will  deterniiiie  the  course  of  the  heated  gases 
toward  portions  of  the  boiler  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  as  fully  exposed  to  the  heated  cur- 
rent. 

Bag.  (Fishing.)  The  middle  portion  of  a  large 
haul-seine,  the  last  to  come  ashore.  The  portions 
on  each  side  of  the  bag  are  the  wings. 

Ba-gasse'  Dry'er.  An  apparatus  for  drying 
the  refuse  cane-stalk  from  the  mill.  Page  *208, 
^'Meck.  Diet." 

Berry,  Br •  " Engineering j^'  xxix.  204. 

*  ''Engineering,''^  xxx.  482. 

Bag  EarHiyr'inge.     An  ear  douche,  with  elas- 
tic rubber  bag  for  ejecting  the  liquid. 
Bag  Fill'er.  A  funnel  used  in  filling  bags.  See 
-.     .go  also    Bao-iioldino 

^'  Truck.     Machines  on 

a  larger  scale  for  filling 
flour-bags  of  various  di- 
mensions are  shown  un- 
der Flour  Packer. 

Bag'gage  Bai/row. 
A  two-wheel  hand-ve- 
hicle for  conveying 
trunks.     See  Fig.  170. 

Bag'gage  Truck. 
A  hand-truck  adapted 
to  receive  trunks.  Fig. 
171  shows  the  pattern  used  on  the  Eastern  Railway 
of  France. 

Bag-hold'er.  A  device  to  hold 
A  hug  or  sack  whtle  bvii»g  lilk<l 
1*  h  e  r  e  are  many  varieties  :  u 
irock    which    holds    the    biig : 


ficMf   FiU^r. 


Baggage  Barrow. 

fcmnel  held  upon  a  tripod,  or  on  the  end  of  a 
weighing  beam,  etc.  See  Bao-holdino  Truck  ; 
SiCK  Lifter  ;  Sack  Filler,  etc. 

F&irekiUVs  b«g-hold«nr  ha«  a  metallic  funnel  attached  to  a 
■taadanl.  and  to  the  funnel  are  attached  fear  steel  hooks 


which  hold  the  mouth  of  the  hag  distended  while  heinc 
filled. 

Mother's  bag-holder  has  two  telescopic  standards,  with 
curved  flanges  to  hold  the  bag. 


Fig.  in. 


Baggage   Thick. 


The  bag-holding  truck 
Pig.  172. 


Bag-hold'ing  Truck. 
of  Bodin  of 
Ren  nes,  France, 
is  shown  in  Fig. 
172.  It  has  a 
slanting  frame, 
supported  by  a 
strut,  and  a 
clip-ring  at  top 
to  hold  the  dis- 
tended month 
of  the  bag. 

A  similar  do- 
vice  is  made  bv 
Pitner  of  Chi- 
cago. 

,  ^.  *8.'"°  ®  \  Bag-holding  Truck. 

(Ftshmg.)    A 

purse-shaped  net,  or  part  of  a  net  In  sonye  cases 
a  sort  of  dip  net,  like  Fig.  3318,  p.  1.522,  "  Mech. 
Did.;"  sometimes  a  portion  of  a  net  into  which 
flsh  collected  by  the  wings  are  driven  or  led.  See 
list  under  Net. 

Fig.  173. 


Romaine^s  Saek-fiUer  and  Weigher. 

Ba-gra'tion  Bat'te-ry.    (Electricity.)    One  in 
which  the  unc  and  copper  elements  are  immezBed 
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in  a  jar  tilled  with  earth,  sprinkled  with  chloride  of 
ammouium.  —  De  la  Rive. 

Bag  Weigh'er.  Fig.  173»liows  a  French  de- 
▼ice. 

A  tripml  supportinj:  :i  scale-beam,  on  one  end  of 
which  is  a  funnel  to  which  the  open  mouth  of  a 
bag  is  chimped.  Tlie  bag  hangs  l)eneath  a  s|)out, 
and  when  a  prescribed  weight  of  grain  has  passed 
from  the  spout  into  the  sjick,  the  shutter  is  closed, 
the  bag  removed  and  tied,  and  an  empty  sack  ^•ub- 
siituted.  The  bag  is  clipped  by  a  ring  to  the  fun- 
n*  1,  which  is  su.speuded  by  a  uotcii  on  the  end  of 
ilie  weigh-beam.  The  scale  is  centessimal,  — tlie 
scale-weight  being  one-hundredth  of  the  weight  of 
grain  which  makes  its  equipoise. 

Bail.  [Millinij.)  The  arch-shaped  support  of 
a  mill-stone.     The  balancer t/ud. 

,-.  In  the  tignic,  <J  is  the 

bail  resting  upon  the 
cock-head  a  of  the  spin- 
dle, li  is  the  driver, 
with  two  cushioned 
horns,  c  d,  wliich  in  the 
tig u re  are  exposed  to 
view  by  the  lifting  of 
the  bail  out  of  place, 
but  in  operation  occupy 
recesses  in  the  bail. 

The  cushions,  being 
yielding,  allow  the  stone 
to  be  self-balancing. 

Bain-Ma'rie.    A 
water-bath;  used  in  per- 
f  u  m  e  r  y  manufacture. 
See    for  particulars   p. 
Bacon^s    Cushionrd    Bail   and  398,  vol.  vii., ''CAoot/xts' 
Driver.  Encyclopediu,'     article 

"Perfumery,"   where   is   given  an  interesting   ac- 
count of  the  flower-farms  and  processes  of  the  Var, 
France. 
'■'■  Art  of  Pfrfuntery ,"'  Septimus  Presse.    London,  1856. 
*' British  Perfumer,''  C.  LiUy.     London.  1822. 
''Libraire  Rorei,^^  Mme.    Celnart.      Translated  by  Morflt 
ol  Philadelphia.  .,  „    ^  , ..  .,  ,  ^       ... 

*  *  Treatiff  on  Per/utn  ery ,  '  Pradal  fl"  Malepeyre .     Translated 
by  Duswiuce.  ,     „    ^  .... 

*'il  Practical  Guide  for  the  Perfumer,     Dussauce. 


Bait,  Ar'ti-fic'ial.  {Fishing,)  Tin  minnows, 
roach,  dace,  and  gudgeon. 

Gutta-percha  minnows. 

Tin  blue-tish  squids. 

White  bone  blue-tish  squids. 

Insects :  Imitations  of  grasshoppers,  hornets,  bee- 
tles, spiders,  wasps,  May-grubs,  grubs,  etc. 


Fijr.  175. 


Kellog^'s  patent,  No. 
74,378,  is  for  an  Ice- 
chent  fur  bait,  for  fish- 
ing-ven.«t*l8. 

Burnham,  No.  84,855, 
U8e8  A  Maturated  solu- 
tion of  lime  to  preperve 
bait. 

Thorp's  fltfh-bait,  No. 
9(3,288,  is  a  baked  cnck- 
er,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  coarsely -g  round 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and 
com. 

Gow/man,  No.  136,- 
113,  uses  to  make  bait 
more  attractive,  oils  of 
anise,  asafoetida,  and 
cardamons ;  black  root 
and  buzzard-tlesh  (!)  a 
few  drops  on  the  bait. 

Bait  Box.     1. 

The  cistern  or  tank 
in  which  bait  of  fish 
or  clams  is  carried  to  the 
2.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
worms  or  what-not. 

Kepner's  can  for  live  bait,  No.  163,498,  has  a  perforated 
false  bottom  and  openings  at  the  sides,  to  allow  circulation 
of  water  when  the  can  is  set  therein. 

Hitchcock's  bait-kettle,  No.  181,844,  has  ice-cooler,  min- 
now-bucket, and  travs. 

Lasater,  No  194,258,  has  a  combined  minnnw-trap  and 
can. 

Bait  Cufter.  A  bait-cutting  machine.  See 
Bait  Mill. 

Bait  Mill.  A  grinding  mill  to  mince  bait,  fre- 
quently on  the  principle  of  a  sausage-cutter. 

UNITED   STATES   PATENTS. 
No.  86,472.     N.  Richardson.    Triangular  teeth  on  each  of 
two  rollers,  working  together. 
No.  73,464.    iV  Richardson.   Strips  containing  teeth  are  re- 

N  ■.  1\*^1      /    'fi   Gfftnknf.     Like  a   n>Uer  8ausage-m»- 

c  111  lit. 

Fig.  176. 


Bait  Boxes. 

fishing-grounds, 
the  angler's  bait-can  for 


telf-nclinii  lialance  Permantnt-way  Crane. 
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No.   83,048.  V.   Doant.    Roller-kniTeB   and    stationary 

blades.  ^ 

No.  101,260.  S.  Hamblin.  Knires  apirally  arranged  on 
roller. 

No.  129,576.  W.  M'Kay.    Circular  flaws  on  roller. 

No.  172,777.  N.  Richardson.    A  roller  cutter-mill. 

FoM,  1S76.  Like  a  sauiiage-eutter. 

Bal.     (Mining.)     Cornish  —  amine. 

Balance  Crane.  One  in  which  the  load  is  in 
part  or  entirely  balanced  by  a  counterpoise  on  the 
craoe-frame  extension. 

The  manner  in  whicli  the  load  on  the  lifting- 
ciiain  acts  on  the  counter-balance  weights  will  be 
rt'idily  understood  from  the  engraving,  Fig.  176. 
The  rigid  rods  which  tie  the  jib-head  to  the  side- 
frames  in  ordinary  railway-track  cranes  are  here 
iv|»laced  bv  two  short  tie-rods,  each  with  a  chain- 
she.-Tive  at  its  lower  end.  One  end  of  each  of  the 
chains  pa.ssing  over  these  sheaves  is  attached  to  a 
chain-barrel  fitted  with  worm  and  wheel-gear,  while 
the  other  ends  are  coupled  to  the  short  arms  of  two 
bell-crank  levers,  having  a  fulcrum  in  the  top  of 
the  side-frames ;  the  lower  ends  of  the  long  limbs 
of  the  bell-crank  levers  are  fitted  with  weights  con- 
nected by  strong  wrought-iron  links  to  the  axis  of 
a  cylindrical  balance  weight,  which  is  free  to  roll 
on  the  tail-pieces  of  the  crane  framing.  When  the 
load  is  being  lifted  the  strain  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  load  passes  through  the  tie-bars  and  chains 
to  the  short  arms  of  the  bell-cranks,  and  the  strain 
thus  applied  causes  the  long  arms  and  weights  to 
rise  out  of  the  vertical  position  and  to  draw  the 
cylindrical  weights  into  the  position  shown,  or 
until  they  are  at  a  distance  from  the  center  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  load  being  lifted. 
When  the  load  is  released,  the  levers  resume  the 
vertical  position  shown  in  the  dotted  lines. 

The  action  is  therefore  entirely  automatic,  r^ 
there  are  few  parts,  none  of  them'liable  to  de-  i 

rangeraent,  and  all  so  strong  and  simple  in  con- 
struction that  these  cranes  have  never  been  known  i 
to  fciil  in  securing  the  safety  and  certainty  which 
they  were  designed  to  afford. 

The  chain-barrel  is  fitted  with  a  tangent  wheel 
and  worm  which  serve  to  adjust  the  jib  to  any  an- 
gl«  or  radius  required,  as  well  as  to  lower  it  down 
for  traveling. 

The  under  carriage  and  side-frames  are  of 
wrought  iron. 

Bal'anced  Drawnbridge.  A  counter-weighted 
bascule  or  lifting  drawbridge.  Instances  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  drawbrid^^  ^jf  fortifictitioj]-  of  i  uuu- 
terpoising  by  meann  ui  ^us|jcinltd  weights  frum 
chains  passing  over  imlky!*. 

Bnrdon's  draw- 
bridge balanced  by 
hydraulic  pressure 
is  shown  in 

"  Manufacturer  and 
Buflder,''  •  xi.  29. 

Bal'ance  Dy'- 
na-mom'e-ter. 

A  n  inven  t  i  o  n  of 

Samuel  Batchelder 

of  Boston.      It  is 

placed  in  the   line 

of   communication 

between  the  motor 

and  the  machinery 

to  be  moved,   the 

power  exerted  on  the  machinery  being  measured 

by  the  steelyard  and  weight  which  form  a  part  of 

the  machine. 

A  A  and  A  .B  are  two  pairs  of  belt  puUeys,  each  pair  con- 
■trang  of  a  fast  and  loose  pulley.  A  Is  driven  bj  a  Qt  from 


the  prime  motor,  and  a  belt  from  B  communicates  motion 

to  the  machine  to  be  driven. 
The  first  pulley,  A,  and  Fig.  177. 

the  bevel  wheel  D.tLre  fast 

upon    the   shaft   C,   which 

revolver  in  bearings  /.     The 

bevel  wheel  F  is  connected 

with    the    pulley    B   by   a 

sleeve,  K,  which  is  capable 

of  turning  on  the  shaft  C. 

The  bevel  wheels  D  F  are 

geared  together  by  the  bevei 

wheels  E  JS;  which  run  upon 

a  cross  shaft  having  a  boss, 

G,  through  which  the  niaiu 

shaft  passes  freely.      It  is 

evident   that  if   this    cross 

shaft  is  not  retained  in  its 

place     by    some    adequate 

force,   the    motion    of    the 

bevei   wheel    D  will    only 

cause   the    cross-shaft    to 

move  round  upon  the  shaft 

C7,  and  the  wheels  E 

will  roll  upon  the 
wheel  F,  without  com- 
municating motion  to 
it  or  to  the  pulley  B;  ^ 

but  if  the  wheels  E  and  the 
croM^haf  t  are  held  station- 
ary, the  motion  of  the  pul- 
ley A  will  be  communicated 
to  the  pulley  B  through  the 
bevel  wheels,  and  the  force 
there  applied  to  retain  the 
shaft  G  and  wheels  E  in 
place  will  indicate  the  Baianct  Dynamometer  (Plan.) 
power  transmitted  through  ' 

the  dynamometer.  The  amount  of  power  is  ascertained  bv 
^ff?'?*!,*  ^4**??,«»»e  beam,  tij,  connected  with  tha 
shaft  of  the  wheels  E  by  straps,  a. 

Fig.  178. 


iTiiiMiiiiTiiiiimiT'i'iiiiMT 


Balance  Dynamometer  {^eviUion). 

The  weight  Jtf,  fastened  to  the  shorter  arm  of  the  graduated 
beam  by  a  set  screw,  affonis  a  means  of  balancing  the  beam 
when  the  machine  is  at  rest,  and  the  weight  W,  liice  tliat  of 
a  common  balance,  moved  on  the  graduated  arm  of  the  lever, 
will  indicate  the  strain  upon  the  belt.  The  number  of 
pounds  thus  indicated  multiplied  bv  the  number  of  feet 
through  which  the  belt  moves  per  minute  will  gire  the 
number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute.  The 
product  divided  by  88,000  gives  the  horse-power  expended 
in  driving  the  machinery. 

A  worm,  IT,  on  the  end  of  the  shsft  C.  i«  made  to  move 
an  ind^x  whirh  «rioB'*i  tJiP  iiuiuKr'^ 
of    U*l    tliroiiKh  Hhllih   (he  belt  or 
surf  114  H  of    Ihi?    pulley  mrtrpn    hi    n 
giveD  thitf^ 


Balance  Ptow. 

BaFance  En'gine.  A  name  applied  to  a 
form  of  steam-engine  which  has  two  pistons  acting 
in  opposite  directions  in  the  same  cylinder.  Fop 
instance:  — 
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WeUs    .    .    "JBiffiiw«',"  •  xlvii.  882. 

**  Scientific  Ameriean.'"  xxxt.  281. 

*^ Engineering  and  Mining  Joumai^'^  xxrii.  237. 

Bal'ahce  Ploiw.  A  plow  used  in  gteam  cul- 
ture. The  ends  are  duplicates,  one  balancing  the 
other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  179.  The  implement  is 
drawn  across  the  field,  back  and  forth,  without 
being  turned  at  the  ends.  When  it  reaches  the 
end  of  its  course  the  plows  are  lifted  from  the 
ground  and  the  other  set  lowered  to  do  the  plow- 
ing on  the  return  trip.  See  Steam  Plow,  pp. 
2354-2356,  "Mech.  Did.,'*  et  infra,  for  installation 
and  method  of  working. 

Bal'ance-iivheel  Turn'ing  Ma-chine'.  A 
machine-tool  for  the  automatic  turning  of  the  cir- 
cular rims  of  balance  wheels,  such  as  are  used 
upon  sewing-machines  and  other  light  machin- 
ery. The  work  is  performed  by  two  tools  op- 
erating upon  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  at  the 
same  time.  These  tools  are  automatically  re- 
volved in^a  horizontal  plane,  about  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  one-quarter 
revolution  oi  each  tool-post  completes  the  half- 
circle,  and  then  both  spindle  and  tool-posts  cease 
revolving. 

The  centers  around  which  the  tool-poflts  revolve  are  ad- 
justable, and  allow  a  variation  in  the  ciie  of  wheel  to  be 
turned,  of  from  Q"  to  T^  in  diameter.  This  adjustment  is 
made  by  simply  turning  a  screw.  The  feed-works  are  in- 
closed in  the  base  of  the  machine,  and  are  readily  accessible 
for  oiling,  etc.    The  cone  has  two  speeds. 

See  "Scientific  American,'^  •xxxviii.  271. 

Balance-wheel  adjusting  apparatus. 

2de •''Scientific  Ameriean;' xm.BOl. 

Ba-la'ta.  The  gum  of  the  Achras  dissecta  of 
the  familv  Sapoteas  (Mex.  Zapotl)  found  in  Gui- 
ana, and  having  properties  similar  to  gutta  percha. 
It  mav  be  vulcanized  by  digesting  with  sulphur. 

Bald'win  Bit  (Manage.)  A  bit  having  two 
mouth-pieces,  the  inner  one  working  on  levers ; 
claimed  to  possess  superior  advantages  over  others 
for  driving  norscs  that  are  hard  to  control  or  have 
bad  or  vicious  habits. 

Ba-leen'.  Views  and  diagrams  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  baleen 
(whalebone)  is  arranged  in  the 
head  of  the  whale  ( Bcunna  mys- 
ticetus)  were  given  in  "  Land 
and  Water,'*  1877,  and  repub- 
lished in  "Scientific  American*' 
xxxviii.  88. 

The  house  of  Meyer,  in 
Hamburg,  is  probably  the  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  whalebone 
wares  and  walking-sticks  in  the 
world.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  former  in  1871  was 
£362,000,  and  the  nnmber  of 
sticks  and  whips  was  175,000 
dozen,  valued  at  £65,000. 
Fig.  180. 


a  curved  blade,  f  ,  in  a  metallic  plate,  C  /),  with 
handles  A  B.  The  knife-edge  is  parallel  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  directing  notch  E. 

Bale  Hooks.  1 .  Large  lifting-hooks  suspended 
in  pairs  from  the  chain  of  a  crane  or  winch.  See 
Fig.  181. 

2.  Small  hand-hooks,  Fig.  182,  used  by  'long- 
shoremen in  handling  bales. 

181. 


B(Ue  Hooks. 

Balding  Press.  Two  continuous  baling  preases 
took  high  honors  in  Paris  in  1878,  —  those  of  Ded- 
erick  and  Dodge. 

The  former  has  a  plunger  or  piston  in  connection  with  a 
reciprocating  feeder,  which  drives  a  bunch  of  hay  within 
the  ran^  of  the  plunger  before  each  stroke  of  the  latter. 
A  certain  quantity  being  thus  compressed  into  a  com  pert- 
men  t  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  is  tied  with  wire  and 
dropped  from  the  machine. 

In  the  Dodge  machine  the  hay  i<i  thrown  loosely  on  the 
feed-table  or  troughs  in  front  of  the  prees,  whence  iron 
teeth  carry  it  right  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  machine, 
when  it  Is  seized  by  the  revolving  cones  in  the  head-piece 
and  drawn  in  from  the  feed-table  in  two  continuous  streams, 
and  built  up  into  a  bale  26^'  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of 
the  bale  is  never  increased,  but  the  bale  grows  longer  as 
layer  after  layer  is  built  up.  In  doing  this  the  density  of 
the  bale  is  reflated  by  the  friction-clutch,  which  has  been 
previously  made  tight.     After  the  bale  is  built  such  length 

Fig.  18.3. 


Bedeen  Splitting-knife. 

Ba-leen'  Knife.  A  knife 
used  in  splitting  the  baleen  into 
rods  of  the  re<}uired  size. 

The  baleen  is  held  in  a  bench-vise  and  split  in 
the  direction  of  its  libers.    The  knife,  Fig.  180,  has 


Mabille  Frdres^Haf  /Vew. 

as  desired,  the  action  of  the  compress-screw  is  brought  into 
play  by  simply  shifting  one  cog-wheel,  and  in  a  few  secoucUi 
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the  b»le  is  compressed  endwise  and  fihortened  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  its  length  without  increasing  its  diam- 
eter. While  the  compression  is  going  on,  the  man  attending 
the  pivfls  is  passing  around  and  fastening  the  two  wire?. 
Wbea  this  is  done,  the  pressure  is  released,  the  bale  dropped 
out,  and  the  press  set  for  another  bale. 

¥ig.  188  represents  a  baling  press,  made  by  Mabille  Frires 
of  Ambolse,  and  worked  by  horse-power.  The  rotation  of 
the  band-wheel  Is  transferred  by  bevel  gearing  to  the  Terti- 
cal  shaft,  and  that  by  spur  pinion  to  the  system  of  gearing 
on  top  of  the  machine,  which  is  of  different  speeds  and  pow- 
ers  for  rapid  worlt  at  the  first  of  the  pressing,  followed  by 
slower  and  more  powerful  condensation  as  the  truHs  ap- 
proaches its  final  dimensions. 

A  multitude  of  small  baling  presses  are  used  in  France, 
both  for  packing  rations  for  cavalry  and  fer  stowing  away 
in  convenient  form  for  handling,  tlie  straw  or  hay  of  a 
faraa. 

One  of  the  smaller  kind  is  that  made  by  Gnitton  of  Cor- 
bell,  France.    It  has  three  pliable  steel  bands,  which  are 


Fig.  184. 


Gu;iton\^  Ration  /Vew. 

laid  back  against  the  bar  (one  is  shown  in  this  position) 
while  the  crate  ift  being  filled.  The  bands  are  then  laid 
over,  the  ends  brought  down  in  front,  and  secured  to  hooks. 
Th««  are  forcibly  drawn  down  by  pressing  thn  foot  on  the 
treadle,  each  band  being  in  turn  attached,  a  catch  holding 
each  firmly  until  the  encircling  cord  is  placed  and  tied. 
Each  steel  band  being  then  released,  the  bundle  is  thrown 
out. 

The  machines  make  bundles  from  StV'  to  4(V'  long.  A 
larger  size,  made  on  the  same  principle,  but  mounted  on 
wheels,  makes  bundles  of  from  6u  to  80  lbs.  weight. 

See  baling  presses,  etc. :  — 
~     ■  •  "3f»n.  and  Se.  Press,''  xxxvii.  26. 

•  ^' Scientific  American  -Sm/».,"  1949. 

•  *^  Scientific  American,'^  xxxv.  310. 

•  •'  Sc.  American''  xxxviii.  229. 


Erttt 

Aibaret  .     .     . 
Bale  Tie,  Hayden 

Roderker    . 
Hoop  Tightener. 

Know!e$     .     . 
Bale-wire  Ends,  Securing 

Smith 


•  '^'Scientific  American^'''  xxxv.  274. 


Scientific  American,''  xxxv.  66. 
Trufsing,  GuUhem,  *  Knight's  Report. 

"  Paris  Exposition  Report,"  v.  286. 
Ration,  Guitton    .     .    .    Ibid.,  v.  237. 

Balk.     {Agriculture.)     The  space  between  rows 
of  plants  in  a  Held,  as  of  corn  or  cotton. 

Bal'land.     {Mining.)     Derbyshire :   Dusty  lead 
ore. 

Ball  and  Sock'et  Coup'llng.     A  coupling 
which,  by  affording  a  joint,  perniits  flexure. 
Fig.  185. 


BaUand  Socket  Coupling,    {Parts  Detached.) 

Figs.  185,  186,  show  a  ball  and  socket  coupling 
for  line  shafting,  —  a  more  compsct  device  than 
the  gimbal  joint  of  the  tumbling  shaft. 

It  has  not  a  perfect  ball,  but  the  lenves  are  the 
eqoivalent,  and  operate  a<;ninst  plates  in  the  case. 
The  rounded  edges  of  the  leaves  allow  flexnre  with- 
out craiDuing.  A  divergence  from  the  straight  of 
y'  in  12^18  readily  permitted. 


Ball  and  Sock'et  Hang'er.    One  the  axiH 

of  the  opening  in  y|g_  136. 

which  18  adjust- 
able so  ns  to  be 
capable  of  being 
brought  in  line 
with  a  shaft. 

In  Fig.  187,  a 
is  the  frame  or 
hanger ;  6,  the 
upper,  and  c,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  box.  This  box  is  provided, 
top  and  bottom,  with  spherical  surfaces,  so  placed 


Ball  and  Socket  Coupling. 
{Parts  Connected.) 


Kijt.  187 


as  to  be,  in  reality,  portions 
of  a  sphere  which  has  'n» 
center  in  the  center  of  the 
axis  of  the  box ;  d  and  t 
are  what  are  called  the 
plungers.  The.se  an* 
screwed  into  the  frame, 
and  are  provided  with  cup- 
shaped  ends  to  clasp  the 
spherical  parts  of  the  box. 
The  box  can  rock  to  a 
limited  extent  in  every  di- 
rection in  these  cup-shaped 
ends.  The  plungers  serve 
a  double  purpose:  1st,  of 
providing  the  socket  for 
the  sphere  to  roll  in  ;  2d, 
to  permit  of  a  vertical  ad- 
justment of  the  entire  box 
to  bring  them  in  line  one 
with  another;  /  is  an  oil 
dish  to  catch  the  drippings 
from  the  box. 

Ball  and  Sock'et 
Pil'low- block.      One     „„     ^^^    ^ 

which     is    capable,    within       BaU  and  Socket  Hanger. 

certain  limits,  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  shafting. 

Fig   188. 


BaU  and  Socket  PiUow-block. 

Fig.  188  shows  a  ball  and  socket  pillow-block, 
and  l)eneath  it  are  all  the  parts,  detached. 

Ball  and  Sock'et  Pipe.  One  having  a 
flexible  joint  which  permits  the  sections  to  be  laid 
out  of  mutual  line. 

Kig.  189. 


BaU  and  Socket  Pipt. 
The  illustration  shows  a  pipe  with   two  such 
joints,  each  inclosed  with  casing  plates  bolted  to- 
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gether.  The  ball  at  the  end  of  one  section  rolls  in 
a  spherical  cavity  in  the  other,  as  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  541,  p.  219,  '*  Mech.  Diet"',  but  in  the  pres- 
ent, each  section  is  tubular. 

Ball  and  Sock'et  Truss.  {Surgical.)  One, 
the  pad  of  which  is  attached  to  the  strap  by  a  ball 
and  socket  joint  which  allows  the  pad  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Ballast  Ham'mer.  A  track-layer's  hammer, 
having    two  ^jg.  190 

rounded    faces, 
and   used   in 

Kicking  thebal- 
st  beneath 
ties,  and  also, 
on  occasion,  in 
driving  spikes.  ballast  Hammer. 

Ball-cock. 
1.  One  in  which  a  globular  valve  takes  the  place  of 
a  disk,  spigot,  slidmg  plate,  etc.,  which  are  other 
forms  of  devices  for  closing  an  aperture  in  a  pipe. 

2.  One  opened  or  closed  by  a  lever  attached  to 
a  floating  ball.  See  Fig.  234.  See  also  p.  220, 
"  Mech.  Vict." 

Ball  valve,  Br.    Jefferus  .     .    .    ♦  ''Engineer,''  xM.  877. 

Ball  Orind'er.    A  pulverizer  for  minerals.    It 
depends  upon  the  attrition  of  spheres  rolling  in- 
side a  rotating  cylinder,  the  periphery  of  which  is 
provided  with  a  cast-steel   ring,  pertorated  with 
Fig.  191. 


Brueckner's  Ball  Grinder. 
small  holes.  The  heads  of  the  cylinder  are  made 
of  heavy  cast  iron,  lined  with  steel.  It  is  filled 
with  steel  balls  from  2"  to  5"  in  diameter,  in  quan- 
tities of  1,000  to  1,200  lbs  for  a  48"  cylinder.  The 
steel  ring  is  the  crushing  plate  upon  which  the 
balls,  by  a  combined  stamping  and  grinding  action, 
break  up  the  material  to  a  size  varying  from  a 
powder  to  the  size  of  the  holes  of  the  ring.  The 
broken  material  which  has  passed  through  the 
holes  of  the  steel  plate,  is  sorted  by  the  first  wire- 
screen,  all  that  are  larger  than  the  mesh  being  re- 
turned to  the  grinding  chamber  by  the  passage 
shown  on  the  right  hand.  This  process  is  repeated 
on  the  vsecond  outer  screen,  which  regulates  the 
size  of  the  final  product,  all  stuff  not  coming  up 
to  the  required  degree  of  comminution  also  being 
returned  to  the  grinding  chamber. 
"  Iron  Age,^'  February  20,  •xxiii.,  p.  1. 

Ball  Hy'drant.  One  having  a  metallic  box 
containing  a  self-acting  globular  valve  of  gutta- 
percha or  material  relatively  lighter  than  water, 
so  as  to  be  normally  closed  against  its  seat  by  its 
levity,  and  more  firmly  by  the  pressure  beneath  it. 


The  top  of  the  box  has  two  L  lugs  so  as  to  form 
a  bayonet-joint  with 
the  portable  stand- 
pipe  to  which   it  is 
attached. 

B  air-joint 
BUnge.  One  having 
a  flexible  knuckle. 
In  the  form  illus- 
trated it  is  a  hinge 
for  a  stern-post  shut- 
ter ;  when  made  on 
this  principle  each 
can  be  adjusted,  in 
fixing,  to   the   bevel 

of  the  DOSt,  so   that  ^  ^^^ 

hinges  from  one  pat- 
tern will  answer  for  all  the  different  rakes  and  bev- 
els of  the  various  posts.     See  Fig.  193. 

Ball  Mount'ing.      {Manage.)     A  pattern  of 
harness  mountings  having  a  ball  at  the  point  where 
the  ring  is  attached  to  the  base. 
Fig.  193. 


Ball-joint  Hinge. 
Bal-loon'.  Hartness's  sectional  balloon,  the 
parts  resembling  the  lobes  of  an  orange,  was  pat- 
ented May,  1874.  This  is  a  substitute  for  the  gores 
of  which  'the  balloon  is  ordinarily  made,  and  pre- 
vents the  puncturing  of  a  section  from  being  fatal 
to  the  whole.  It  is  like  making  a  ship's  hull  or  a 
life-preserver  in  compartments. 
See  the  following  notices  :  — 

Ballonnii "  Scientific  American  Svp,"  792. 

Scientific   American/'  xzxix.  180, 

154. 
Engineering,"  xxvl.  106,  231,  127, 

214. 
Scientific  American  Su;?.,'' •726, 

202l,»2820. 
Im  Presse  JUustrie,"  ix..  No.  539. 
Scientific  American,''  xll.  82. 
Scienii^fic  American,'-  xii.  18. 
Scientific  American,"  xxxix.  3^. 
Iron  Age."  xxiv.,  July  81, 1. 


Giffard's  Captive 
PariB,  18<8. 


Captive  "  Pioneer 
Captive,  Badgley 
Military',  Eng.  . 
Military,  sectional 


Voyage  to  North  Pole,  proposed,  Eng. 

•  ''Scientific  American,''*  xxxvii.  376. 

•  **  Scientific  American,"  xli.  183. 
On  Aeronautics,  Gemrr    "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xix.  439. 

Bal-loon'  Bat'te-ry-  [Electricity.)  A  form  of 
Danieirs  or  Meidingers  battery  in  which  an  in- 
verted flask  forms  a  reservoir  of  crystals  and  liquid, 
the  mouth  of  the  flask  being  below  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  cell. 

Niaudet.    American  translation,  *  101. 

Bal-loon'  Mus'ket.  One  for  perforating  bal- 
loons of  observation.  As  specially  made  by  Krupp 
for  the  German  army  it  was  designed  to  pick  off 
the  postal  balloons  from  Paris  during  the  siege  of 
that  city.  It  was  a  heavy  rifle  swiveled  on  a  stand- 
ard upon  an  artillery  wagon.  —  *'  La  Nature.**  Its 
range  enabled  it  at  times  to  pick  off  balloons  at 
3,200  feet  elevation. 

"Setentijk  American  Supplement ^"  •  688. 
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Bal-loon'  Tor-pe'do.  A  torpedo  elevated  and 
floated  overall  enemy  by  a  balloon,  and  dropped  by 
time  arrangement  (fuse  or  clockwork),  or  by  means 
of  electric  connection  through  wire  reaching  from 
the  point  of  dispatch. 

"  Scie$Ui/ir.  American^^''  xxxvi.  404. 

Ball^-peen  Ham'mer.      One  whose  i>ecn  is 

„.     ,jv.  round,    or    ball-shaped.      See 

Fig.  m.  p^^j^   .,  yj^^^  ^.^u 

Ball  Probe.  {Surfjicnl.) 
A  urethral  sound ;  a  slight 
staff  with  a  ball  on  the  end. 
Tiie  olivary  bougie  or  lumgie  n 
ftoule  are  of  similar  character 
bu  t  different  proportions.  Page 
ii.,  Part  III.,  Tiemann's  Arma- 
mentarima  Chirurgicum." 

BallSeat'er.  A  tool  used  in 

loading  metallic  shells,  to  place 

the  axis  of  the  ball  accurately 

in  line  in  its  seat  in  the  shell. 

See  Reloading  Tools. 

( Cartridge  -  making. )      The 


Ban'dagea,  Plaa'ter  Spread'er  for.     The 


BaU-peen  Hammer. 

a.  Uftnd-hammer. 

b.  Rireting  Uammer. 

Ball   Trim'mer. 


balls  after  they  come  from  the  bullet  machine  are 
trimmed  both  side  and  end  by  this  machine,  work- 
ing on  the  principle  of  the  lathe. 

Bal'as-ter  Lathe.  A  lathe  for  turning  arti- 
cles of  wood  which  have  to  be  frequently  repeated, 
such  as  ornamental  stair-balusters,  the  legs  of  ta- 
bles or  chairs,  bed-posts,  etc.  Between  the  head- 
stocks  a  sliding-frame  is  arranged  and  fixed  to  suit 
the  dimensions ;  this  slide  contains  two  knives,  both 
the  entire  length  of  the  article,  the  one  knife  to 
roogh-ont  nearly  to  size  in  advance  of  the  one  to 
finish ;  both  are  set  on  the  skew  in  order  to  take 
the  work  in  detail ;  the  first  blade  merely  brings 
the  piece  of  wood  approximately  to  form,  while  the 
other  blade  is  cut  out  exactly  to  pattern  with  all 
the  irregularities  of  the  required  article.  One  pas- 
sage of  the  slide  with  its  two  instruments  in  mov- 
ing past  the  revolving  article  finishes  the  work. 

Bam-boo'.  A  plant  of  the  grass  family.  The 
tabular  stem  is  of  great  use  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  splits  therefrom  are  used  in  making  mats, 
baskets,  etc. 

Bamboo,  lues  of  .    .    "  Scientific  American^'''  xl.  279. 
"  SeieiUtfie  American^*'  xlii.  240. 

Band.  The  metallic  cap  on  the  outside  of  the 
hub  or  nave  of  a  vehicle.  Made  of  many  fancy  pat- 
terns for  carriages  of  luxury. 

Ban'dage.  (Surgical.)'  A  wrapping,  support, 
or  dressing  of  various  kinds  and  uses.  For  instance 
(the  figures  refer  to  **  Tiemann's  Armamentarium 
Chirurgicum"  Part  IV.)  :  — 

Abdominal  bandage,  for  supporting  the  abdomen 
after  parturition,  etc.    Figs.  40-44. 

Suspensonf,  for  the  scrotunL     Fig.  46. 

Umbilical f  a  truss  for  the  umbilicus.     Fig.  16. 

Fracture,  various  in  kind,  material,  and  mode  of 
application.     Figs.  122,  123,  125-127. 

Esmarch*s  tourniquet.     Fig.  184. 

Rubber,  vulcanized  gum  cloth. 

Roller,  cloth  in  strips. 

Piaster-of- Paris,  cloth  saturated  with  a  thin  paste 
of  gypsam,  placed  on  a  part  of  the  body  to  harden 
in  situ. 

Carbolized,  saturated  with  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.     See  also  p.  225,  "  Meek.  Diet." 

Ban'dage  Shears.  Curved-tip  shears  for  trim- 
ming and  cutting  bandage  cloth;  or  in  cutting 
tway  portions  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  fracture  ban- 
dage for  inspection. 

Figs.  1 65, 1 89,  202. 203,  204,  Part  IV.,  Tiemann's 
^'Armamentarium  Chirurgicum" 


device,  Fig.  195, 
for  simply  rolling 
bandsiges,  or  to  ap- 
ply silicate  of  soda, 
dextrine,  or  plaster 
simultaneously  with 
the  winding  process. 

'•  AUdiral  Record  y" 
October  13, 1877. 

Band  Cut'ter. 
A  tool  for  cutting 
the  bands  of  sheave.**, 
when  feeding  to  the 
threshing  machine. 


Fig.  196. 


Greene'x   Bant/nse    Wituter 
and  Plaster  Sprtader. 


In  the  latest  practice  the  band  is  of  wire  or  string. 
Graham  and  Haines    .     •  "//-on  A^,"  xxr.,  April   8,  9. 
Chadboume     ....     •  "iron  .4§^f,' xxii.,  Jul>  11,  20. 

In  some  British  threshing  machines,  the  band  is 
cut  by  a  revolving  knife  in  the  floor  of  the  hopper 
down  which  the  sheaf  slides  into  the  throat  of^  the 
threshing  concave. 

Ban'de-role.  The  flag  formerly  known  bj 
that  name  was  a  company  color. 

Bandying  Ma-clIine^  [Hat  Making.)  A  form 
of  ha^bod  V  blocking  machine  specially  adapted  to 
make  the  band,  the  term  used  in  the  trade  for  the 
sharp  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  side-crown  and 
brim.     ^  Blocking  Machine. 

Band'ing  Ring.  (Hat  Making.)  The  circular 
band  which  grips  the  hat  at  the  band ;  the  angle 
formed  bv  the  side-crown  and  brim.  It  is  used  in 
hat-blocking  machines. 

Band  In'stru-menta.  See  report  on  band  in- 
struments by  H,  K,  Oliver  on  Group  XXV.,  in  vol. 
vii.,  "  Centennial  Exhibition  Reports"  p.  50. 

Band  Mount'ing.  (Manage.)  A  pattern  of 
harness  the  ring  of  which  is  broad  and  flat,  with 
square  edges. 

Ban'do-leer'.  A  case  containing  a  musket 
charge  and  fastened  to  the  shoulder  belt. 

Band  and  Jig  Saw  Combined.  ( Wood 
Working.)  A  machine  by  Western  &  Co.,  of  Din- 
don,  in  which  are  provided  alternative  band  and 
jig  saws,  each  furnished  with  its  own  pulleys  fixed 
and  loose.  The  band  is  adapted  to  saw  wood  up 
to  10"  thick,  and  the  jig  up  to  6". 

Band  Saw.  The  nand  saw,  consisting  of  an 
endless  steel  ribbon  with  serrated  edge,  is  the  in- 
vention of  William  Newberry,  of  London,  Eng 
land,  and  was  patented  in  1807. 

M.  J.  L.  Perin,  of  Paris,  France,  overcame  the 
difficulty  which  long  prevented  the  invention  from 
becoming  of  general  utility,  and  his  celebrated 
blades  are  yet  unsurpassed. 

"  AnalyiioK  the  peculiar  principles  of  action  of  the  band 
saw,  it  may  be  said  to  hare  a  blade  of  superior  thinneKx, 
capable  of  tension  in  varying  degrees,  moving  in  right  lines 
through  the  material,  at  a  sfwed  that  is  almost  an  limited,  and 
capable  of  exceeding  that  of  circular  saws ;  operating  too  by 
machinery  consisting  only  of  rotating  parts,  and  of  the  most 
simple  construction,  the  sawdost  all  carried  down  through 
the  timber,  offering  no  obstruction  in  following  lines. 

"  Add  to  this  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  band  saw  tm 
curved  Lines,  and  its  advantages  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  speed  of  sawing,  or  the  cost  of  sawing,  which  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  the  movement  of  the  teeth,  \n  with  the 
band  saw  almost  unlimited.  Iw  performance.  rontr».«tp.1 
with  reciprocating  saws  for  cutting  plain  sweeps  or  scmil 
work«  shows  a  gain  of  time,  or  cost,  of  three  or  four  to  one, 
with  the  important  advantage  of  being  easier  to  operate.'^  — 
Richards. 

The  latest  form  of  band  saw  is  shown  in  Fig.  196. 
The  machine  has  a  planed  iron  table  pivoted  for 
bevel  sawing ;  a  shipper  with  frictional  brake,  for 
arresting  the  motion  of  the  saw ;  a  vertical  guide 
bar  with  retracting  spring,  for  instantly  adjusting 
it  to  the  desired   height ;   an  elastic   steel   upper 
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wheel;  cast  steel  shafts,  with  self-oiling  boxes  and 
adjustments  to  take  up  the  wear ;  and  methods  of 


Reaawing  Machine.  Fay  . 
Iland  power,  Frank    .     . 

For  timber,  FumeN  .    . 

Foot  power,  Kimball  .  . 
London,  Berry  ^  Orton 
Margedant  .... 
Nnvberry  (1808),  Br. 


Band  Saw. 

keeping  the  saw  at  its  proper  tension,  allowing  at 
the  same  time  flexibility  to  the  parts,  to  compen- 
sate for  any  sudden  impact,  and  prevent  breakage 
of  the  saws  by  buckling  or  friction  on  the  back  or 


Horizontal  Band  Sato. 


sides.  The  weighting  device  gives  positiveness  to 
the  amount  of  tension  the  saw  is  receiving,  at  the 
same  time  compensating  for  any  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  saw  by  change  in  temperature,  or 
strain.  Friction  guide-wheels  receive  the  back 
thrust  of  the  saw,  and  wooden  guides  are  provided 
At  the  side. 

The  following  references  to  Baud  Saws  may  be 
consulted  :  — 


Bentel,  Marf^dant  ^  Co.** 


En^inen,''  xli.  409. 
'Man.  if  Builder,''  viii.  129. 


Clement •  "Man.  If  Builder,''  xi.  184. 

Fay  ^  Co •"Thurston's  Vienna  Rept.,' ill 

269. 

•''Engineer,'' xli.  46S. 

•"&,   American,"  xxxyH  SV). 

•  **Sc.  American,'-  xxxv.  31. 

•  *'.Sc.  American,''  xliii.  887. 

•  "Mail.  ^  Builder,'-  xi.68. 

•  ''Engineering,"  xxTii.  286. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xxiii.,  May  29, 1. 

•  "Sc.  American,''  xl.  1. 

•  "Sc.  American,''  xxxiv.  70. 
•"Engineering,""  xxix.  ^. 

Perin.  Fr.   .    .  ' .     .     .    •  '•  Thurston's  Vienna  Kept.,''  iii. 

184. 

Perin,  Pauekard  et  de.    •  "Enginter,"  xlvii.  293. 
Polyblank,  Br.    .     .     .     •"Engineer,"  x\\ii.  VI. 
Kansome,  Eng.  .     .     .    •  "Thurston's  Kept.,''  Hi. 2G6. 
Richards, London  tfKeUy  •  "  Thurston's  R<pt.,"  Hi.  254. 

Rogers • '*£»igtii<^r,"' xlvi.  134 

Whitney •  "Thurston's  Kept.,"  iii.  2cA. 

Worssam,  Br.      .     .     .     •  "Engineer,"  1.  246. 

Band  Saw'-mill.  The  baud  saw  has  been  a]>- 
plicd  to  the  sawing  of  logs  into  boards,  and  the  re- 
sawing  of  timbers.  Three  illustrations  are  given  of 
English,  French,  and  American  machiue.s  respect- 
ively. 

The  horizontal  band  saw  of  Western  &  Co.,  of 
London,  is  shown  in  Fig.  197.  It  is  shown  as 
splitting  into  heavy  balks  a  log  already  squared  and 
mounted  on  a  horizontally  moving  carringo.  The 
t*Hw  wheels  are  simultaneously  adjusted  for  height 
by  a  single  wheel:  for  ten.sion,  by  adjustment  of 
the  right-hand  Avheel.  The  saw  guides  are  sepa- 
rately adjustable  to  the  vicinity  of  the  log. 

Plate  111.  shows  the  band' saw-mill  of  Arhey, 
of  Paris.  It  has  a  continuous  roller  feed,  pivotal 
table  for  bevel  sawing,  and  the  various  adjustments 
for  tension  of  the  blade,  elevation  of  the  guide,  ap- 
proach of  the  feed  rollers,  etc. 

Fig.  198  shows  by  side  and  end  elevations  the 
baud-saw  mill  of  Richards,  London  &  Kelly. 

It  has  wrought  iron  wheels  72"  in  diameter,  re- 
ceives blades  45'  long  to  5"  wide,  and  is  shown  ope- 
rating upon  a  small  round  log. 
The  wheels  are  covered  with  wood 
and  faced  with  leather  or  gum  : 
the  upper  one  has  an  adjustment 
of  18'  ,  the  .supports  resting  on 
springs  whicli  equalize  the  tension 
of  the  blades.  The  Perin  snw 
blades  are  used.  The  wheel  is 
carried  on  a  steel  shaft  3j"  in  di- 
ameter, with  brass  i>earings. 

The  guide  stem  is  3|"  diameter, 
of  wrought  iron,  counter-hnlanccd, 
and  supported  in  iron  brackets 
bolted  to  the  main  column.  The 
lower  guide  is  also  mounted  on 
an  iron  bracket,  connected  to  the 
main  column,  and  has  no  attach- 
ments to  the  floor.  'J*he  lower  or 
main  shaft  is  4^"  diameter,  with 
bearings  12"  long.  Theti«:ht  and 
loose  driving  pulleys  are  30"  in 
diameter,  10"  face,  'i'hernnatic 
oilers  are  applied  to  the  b«>arinps. 
Band'-saTV  Hold'er.  An  apparatus  ( Fig. 
199)  used  in  brazing  band  saws.  It  consists  of  :i 
holding  device  and  brazing  tongs. 

File  a  taper  for,  say  J"  on  each  end  of  the  blade, 
so  that  when  brought  together  the  ends  will  l>e  of 
even  thickness  with  the  re-st  of  the  saw.  When  ad- 
justed properly,  so  that  the  teeth  will  match,  clam  p  in 
the  scarfing  frame,  so  that  the  ends  will  be  pre-ssed 
together.  Wash  the  saw  and  solder  with  acid,  place 
a  slip  of  solder  between  the  laps  of  the  saw,  heat 
the  welding  tongs,  grasp  the  joint,  and  when  the 
solder  is  melted  allow  the  saw  to  cool  gradually. 


Platb  iji. 


BAND  SAW-MILL,   BY    ARBEY   OF   PARIS. 


See  page  72 
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Fig.  198  The    machine     is 

wholly  of  metal,  ex- 
cept the  rims  of  the 
wheels.  The  vise  is 
arranged  to  close  in- 
stantly for  a  length 
of  24  ',  by  means  of 
cams  on  the  front. 

Fay  &  Co.'s  band- 
saw  setter  is  a  ma- 
chine of  similar  char- 
acter, the  saw  being 
strained  upon  the 
wheels  and  passing 
between  the  jaws  of 
the  setting  machine. 
The  feed  pawl  feed« 
two  teeth  at  a  time. 

B  a  nd'-sa  w 
S  h  a  r  p'e  n-i  n  g 
Frame.  A  frame  in 
which  band-saws  are 
stretched,  and  each 
portion  of  the  blade 
clamped  in  turn,  in 
order  that  it  may  be 
sharpened.  When 
the  clamp  is  slack- 
ened, tlie  rotation  of 
the  erauk  brings  a 
new  portion  of  the 
blade  within  the  loos- 
e  n  c  d  jaws  o  f    the 

liand  Saw^iU.  «        ..  ^  .    ^^*™P-   ^^/'^i^'  201. 

Band'-saw  Tongs.     A    pair   of   Hat-lipped 

Band'-saw   Set'ter.     Fig.  200   is   Richards'  !  tongs  which  are  heated  suflSciently  to  melt  silver 

band-saw  setting  machine  and  tiling  frame.  solder,  and    then   clasped    over    the   scarfed  and 

The  setting  is  done  by  a  hammer  in  the  hand  of  I  Fig.  201. 

the  operator.     The  saw  is 
Fig.  199. 


strained  and 
passes  between 
two  steel  blocks, 
feed  is  imparted 
to  the  saw  by  a 
pawl,  operated 
by  the  hammer 
handle.     Every 

blow  of  the  hammer  sets  a  tooth,  and  the  setting 

can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  about  6'  per  pig.  200. 

minute.      The  feed  is  adjustable  to  any 

pitch  of  tooth  in  an  instant. 


Bcutd  Saw  Brazing 
Device. 


Frame  for  Sharpening  Band  Saws. 

matched  ends  of  a  band  saw,  to  melt  the  film  of 
solder  placed  between  the  lapping  edges.   Shown  in 
Bani>-8aw  Holder,  Fig.  199. 
Band  Set'ter.    A  tool  for  setting  bands  on 
carriage  wheels. 

It  operates  as  a  plane. 
Cutter  B,  Fijj.  202,  pares 
off  the  surface  on  which 
the  band  is  driven  ;  A  cuts 
the  shoulder. 
The  end    of   the    axle 


should  be  raised  so  that  the  wheel  can  be  made  to 
Fig.  202. 


Band  Setter. 


Band-saw  Seller  arui  Filing  Frame. 

n»volve  rapidly,  and  then,  while  the  wheel  is  in  mo- 
tion, hold  the  plane  to  the  hub  until  it  is  shaved  off 
sufficiently  to  drive  on  the  band. 

Bank'-note  En-grav'ing.  The  subicct  is 
considered  on  pp.  228,  2368,  2369,  '' Merh.  Diet." 

Mr.  George  W.  Casilear.  Superintendent  of  Eu- 
jrraving  in  the  Unit»»d  States  Treasury,  Bureau  of 
F'njrraving  and  Printinir,  describes  an  improved 
method  for  engraving  denominations  or  lettering 
upon   lathe-work  countei*s,  used  on  bonds,  bank 
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notes,  uud  other  securities,  by  the  transfer  pro-  I 

*•  Instead  of  proceeding  as  heretofore  by  hardening  the  die 
lAiddown  from  the  shell,  and  taking  up  a  roll  for  cutting  out 
the  white  figures  or  letters,  and  then  hardening  the  roll  and 
laying  down  a  wcond  bed-piere  for  finishing  with  the  graver, 
then  in  turn  taking  up  a  jiecond  roll  called  the  finished  roll. 
My  improTemeiit  cou^i8ts  as  follows,  in  taking  the  original 
die  as  made  from  the  shell,  and  tran.*ferring  with  my  numeral 
or  alphabet  rolls  directly  upon  the  face  of  the  lathe  work  the 
vequired  denomination  or  lettering.  The  parts  of  the  lathe- 
work  appearing  over  the  face  of  the  figures  is  then  scraped 
and  burnished  away  and  a  new  surface  gained,  by  having  the 
die  or  plate  set  up  from  the  back  in  the  usual  manner  known 
by  engraverB  and  tmnsforrcm,  using  the  precaution  to  have 
a  bit  of  paper  between  the  anvil  and  plate  to  protect  the 
]athe-work,  the  paper  only  to  cover  those  parts  of  the  lathe- 
work  which  are  to  appear  intact. 

By  this  improved  process  a  roll  is  saved,  also  a  bed-piece, 
and  the  lathe  work  is  purer  and  sharper,  being  transferred 
direct  from  the  shell  while  there  is  no  engraving  of  the  de- 
nomination  or  figures  on  the  die  or  plate,  as  the  work  is  all 
done  by  the  transferrer.  The  result  being  more  perfect,  and 
a  groat  trf&viug  uf  cost.'* 


Fig.  207. 


Fig   208. 


Bank'-note  Pa'per. 
Bank'-note   Press. 


Fig.  208. 


Bank-note  Press. 


Fig.  204. 


See  Safety  Papek. 
One  for  prcssiDg  and 
packaging  bank  notes.  It 
has  grooves  for  cords  in 
the  bed  and  follower,  so 
that  the  notes  may  be  tied 
up  before  the  platen  of  the 
press  is  raised. 

B  a  n '  n  e  r.  Formerly, 
the  small,  square  flag  of  a 
knight,  and  charged  with 
his  arms. 

Ban'ner  Net'ting. 
For  painted  signs  or  ban- 
ners to  be  hung  across  a 
street.  The  open  work 
avoids  injury  by  the  wind. 

Bar.  Bars  of  furnaces 
are  Ifearer  bars,  and  grate 
bars ;  the  former  hold  up 
the  latter,  and  these  the 
fuel. 

Bar  and  Open  Bead 
iJRiJle.)      A 


Fig.  206. 


Fig.  206 


Sight 

form  of  sight  in  which 
the  aperture  is  supported 
on  a  segment  plate  in 
the  ring.    Fig.  204. 

Bar    and    Slit 

Sight.  {Kifle.)  A  form 

Bar  and  Open  of  sight  having  a  plate 

Lead  iifghi.    ^jtij     ^    vertical     slit. 

Also  called  a  sUt-tkir  sight.     See  Fig.  205. 

Barbed  Shot  (Life-saving  Apparatus.)  A 
ball  having  grap- 
nels attached  and 
intended  to  be  fired 
from  a  moitar  to 
carry  a  line  be- 
tween a  shore  and 
Barl^d  Shot.  «  stranded  vessel, 

or  vtce  versa. 
Otherwise  known  as  an  Ancuor-rhot,  or  Grap- 
ple-shot, which  see. 

Barbed  Scaler.  An  instrument.  Fig.  207, 
designed  to  pass  between  and  around  the  necks  of 
teeth  which  are  Icwsened  by  old  deposits  of  tartar. 
Being  in  pnirs,  with  the  barbed  edges  on  opposite 
faces,  they  admit  of  application  right  and  left,  and 
on  proximate  surfaces.  While  holding  the  tooth 
with  the  finger  upon  it  firmly  in  the  socket,  they 
can  he  used  either  by  pushing  to  scale  with  the 
chisel  edge,  or  by  making  the  draw-cut  with  the 
barbed  edge. 


Dentist's  Scaler*. 


I  Barb'ing  Pinch'ers. 
,  A  tool  especially  adapted 

for  closing  and  clinch- 
,  ing    wire    staples    upon  „   .. 

fence-wire.  ^^"^  Pinchers. 

I  Barb  "Wire.  Wire  with  iron  spikes  or  points 
clinched  upon  it,  to  prevent  breaking  by  cattle 
when  strung  between  ])ost8  as  a  fence. 

Fig.  209. 


y\       A j\.      A-, 


Barbed  Fence-wires. 

Fig.  209  shows  the  prominent  features  in  the 
history  of  the  barb  wire. 

The  upper  illustration,  a,  shows  the  Hunt  wire,  a 
rough  and  incomplete  invention,  but  involving^  the 
bottom  ides,  /.  «.,  a  fence  wire  provided  with  spurs 
or  barbs.  Spur  wheels  or  single  spurs  are  showu 
attached  to  the  wire. 

b.  Shows  the  next  step,  Kelly's  patent,  in  %%'hirh 
pointed  spurs  are  strung  on  the  wires  and  held  to 
place  by  twisting  a  second  wire  around  the  first. 

Glidden,  c,  substituted  for  the  shect-metal  spur, 
a  barb  of  wire  twisted  about  one  strand  and  held  iu 
place  by  the  pressure  of  the  other.  The  number 
of  modifications  of  this  idea  is  extremely  large. 

Haish,  df  is  the  pioneer  in  that  form  in  iirhich. 
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with  specially  wrapped  wires,  the  conjoined  ends 
ftre  booked  together  and  form  projecting  spikes. 

Frentress,  «,  is  probably  the  pioneer  in  that  class 
in  which  separate  sheet-metal  plates,  so  cut  as  to 
have  projecting  barbs,  are  wholly  fastened  to  the 
rod  by  twisting  the  wire. 

In/,  Allis's,  the  material  is  a  rod  with  two  flanges, 
one  of  which  is  cut  into  spurs  and  spaces,  and  the 
whole,  being  twisted,  presents  the  barbs  on  all 
8ide& 

Vig.  210. 


Ticospttr  and  Four-spur  Barb  Wire. 

Fig.  210  shows  the  barb  wire  in  two  forms,  two- 
pointed  and  four-pointed.  Each  is  shown  in  per- 
vpective  and  in  cross-section.  The  cable  consists  of 
two  strands  twisted  together,  and  the  barbs  are  fast- 
ened between  and  around  both  strands,  and  their 
points  stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  cable.  The 
wire  is  painted,  galvanized,  or  japanned. 

Bar'-cut'ting  Ma-chine'.  A  heavy  shears 
for  cutting  bar-iron. 

Ba-rege'.  {Fabric.)  A  French  worsted  dress 
goods,  woven  on  a  gauze  or  open  taffeta  loom,  and 
having  a  cotton  warp  and  an  English  wool  weft. 
Usually  printed. 

Bar^-i-ron  Tesf  er.  A  form  of  machine  for 
testing  bar-iron.    Sec  Testing  Machimb. 

Bark'ing  Ma-chine'.  Forsaith's  barking  ma- 
chine fur  rossing  logs  for  the  making  of  wood  pulp 
b  an  annular  plate,  set  with  plane  bits,  and  revolv- 
ing in  a  vertical  plane. 

"  Manufaeturer  and  Builder^'''  •  xii.  198. 
JVomotsoM,  Fr.     .  •  "  Engineering,"'  xxll.  7S%. 
Decorticator,   Fr.  • ''Seieniijie  American  Sup. ;'>2/kl^. 

Barley  Fork.  A  four-pronged  light-tined 
pitching  fork,  especiall;^  adapted  for  pitching  un- 
bound gavels  of  cut  grain. 

Barley  Hum'mel-er.  A  machine  for  taking 
the  awns  off  the  grains  of  barley. 

Fig.  211. 


BaHey  HummeUr. 


The  barrel  is  made  of  iron,  and  in  it  is  a  rapidly 
revolving  spindle,  furnished  with  knives  so  shaped 
as  to  feed  the  grain  towards  tlie  exit. 

Barm.  Yeast.  Sometimes  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  core-sand,  to  make  it  adhesive. 

Bsu-n-door'  Hang'er.  A  suspending  device 
for  slidiug-doors.  See  Fig.  1687,  p.  721,  "  J/f cA. 
Diet." 


^'Jron  At^e,"  xx.  p.  9,  July  26. 


Anti-friction. 

Brown  t(  Curtis.     . 

Barn-door'  Rail.  The  rail  on  which  the 
sheave  of  a  barn-door  traverses.  See  Fig.  1687, 
p.  721,  "J/ccA.  Diet." 

Bar  Net.  (Fishimj.)  The  intercepting  por- 
tion of  a  net  set  acrass  a  stream  to  direct  fiAh  into 
a  wing  pound.     See  Stake-net. 

Ba-rom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  weight  ur  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  Desehanel's  ''^Natural  Philosophy ,"'  Part  I.,  may  be 
found  illustrations  of  the  following  barometers  on  the  pages 
noted.    (American  edition.) 


TorrieeUi\% .     . 
Fort  in' s      .    . 

Tripod 149 

Siphon 154 

Wheel 165 


110    Sympiesomoier  . 
147    Aneroid     .     .    . 

Counterpoised   . 

Fahrenheit's  .     . 


156 
157 
159 
ItiO 


The  **  Farmer's  Weather-ca^e,"  or  Ijidicator,  and  direction 
for  its  use,  furnished  in  the  circular  of  the  United  States 
Meteorological  Signal  Offlce,  is  shown  in  *' Harper's  Weekitf,'^ 
supplement  of  September  21,  1878. 

The  following  references  may  also  be  consulted  :  — 

2^"* * ''Manufacturer  and  Builder,'^ 'ix.^. 

S^^*^^'  '„  '  '  ^"'Scunti/ic  American  , Sup.,'' 7i2. 
Glycerine,  ^ew  .  .  • ''Scientijie  American,'  xlili.  IM. 
Martotti     .     .     .     .     •  '^Engineerintc,''  xxiii.  314. 

Optte^i *''ScientiJic  American,'' xxxir.  148. 

Redier  .....  • ''Scientific  American  Sup. '' b1\. 
Registering,   Barnes    •  ''Scientific  American,"  xxxiv.  308. 

water * ''Manufacturer  If  Builder,'' y\\\.?n. 

Barometer  and  Thermometer  combined. 

,    ^  *  "Scientific  American,-'  x\\\\.2A&. 

Barometric  Governor  for  Ventilating  Fan. 

•  "Engineering,'*  xxTlli.  354. 


Works  on  the  subject ;  — 


->/*'?. 


Fig.  212. 

\I\IIIAILC 


Ptymplon's    "  Hu 
Aneroid  Barometer:  .^in         - —        ■,., 

WiUiamson     "On    Y  '  "^^ 

ttu  Barometer.'* 

Ba-rom'e-ter 
Flow'ers.  Ar- 
tificial flowers  col- 
ored with  chloride 
of  cobalt.  When 
exposed  to  sun 
and  dry  air  the 
leaves  become 
deep  blue ;  when 
the  air  is  satu- 
rated with  mois- 
ture they  become 
Sinky.  Interme- 
iate  shades  are 
easily  observed. 

Ba-ro-met'ric 
Bal'ance.  An 
invention    of    M. 

Redier,  of  Paris.  ^ES^;^'^^^^^.-^^^.-^ -^   wv^^-n'^"  v.^J 
It  has  a  long  in-    ^"^^-^^^^-^^^^^^^ --vx^^^ 

dex-needle     h  a  V-  Rf (tier's  Barometric  Balance. 

ing  an  arc  of  vibration  of  large  amplitude,  30  to  60 
centimeters,  which  makes  it  visible  at  a  considera- 
ble distance. 

B  B  B  are  three  aneroid  barometer  cases.     To 
the  first  case  to  the  left  is  attached  a  frame  which 


BAROMETRIC  BALANCE. 


re 


BARREI^BORING  MACHINE. 


carries  the  counterpoises  M  and  E.  On  the  same 
frame  is  fixed  the  large  index  needle.  The  whole 
apparatus  pivots  on  a  knife  blade,  7*,  and  the 
counterpoises  M  and  E  being  movable,  the  appara- 
tus can  be  balanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the 
index  to  point  to  any  division  desired.  The  cases 
are  attached  to  a  second  frame,  V.  When  the 
pressure  increases,  these  cases  are  expanded  and 
the  two  counterpoises  move  toward  the  right.  The 
equilibrium  is  tnus  broken  and  the  needle  moves 
toward  the  same  side.  When  the  pressure  dimin- 
ishes the  contrary  effect  is  produced,  and  the  nee- 
dle moves  to  the  left. 

Ba'ro-mo'tor.  A  portable  hand  and  foot 
power  invented  by  Bozeraiu  (France).  It  has  two 
treadles  connecting  with  cranks  on  a  fly  shaft. 

'^Manufacturer  and  Builder  "      .    .     .    •  Ix.  280. 

'' Scientific  American''^ *  xxxrii.  242. 

Bar^o-met/ro-graph.  {Add.)  Laboidaye's 
**  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,*'  iv.,  ed. 
1877,  article  ''Mdt^orof/raphes,"  Figs.  1-7,  gives  de- 
scriptions of  those  of  — 


*  Briguet. 

*  Hipp. 


*GtoS' Claude. 
•  Seechi. 


Bar'on  SteeL  {Metallurgy.)  Steel  made  by 
the  Mackintosh  process,  for  which  *'  Baron  "  is  an 
adopted  name.    See  Mackintosh  Steel. 

Bar'rage.  A  movable  dam.  Views  of  the  bar- 
rages used  in  the  river  improvements  between  Paris 
and  Auxerre,  and  a  description  of  the  substitution 
of  a  continuous  navigation  upon  the  upper  Seine 
and  Yonnc  by  the  aid  of  movable  dams,  f^r  the  in- 
termittent navigation  by  flashes,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  report  of  Dr.  Watson,  *' Civil  Engineering^  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Architecture  ;  "  "  Vienna  Exposition 
Reports,'*  vol.  iii.,  section  C,  chapter  V. 

Poire'e's  movable  dam  or  barrage,  at  Basseville, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Yonne  over  by  the  Nivernais 
canal,  is  shown  in  Plate  IV. 

"  It  connieits  of  a  euccesRion  of  iron  frames  cB.]\eAfermettes, 
placed  parallel  with  the  current,  and  turning  around  their 
bases  in  bearings  which  are  firmly  attached  to  a  carefully- 
prepared  bed.  The  fermettes  are  united  above  by  bar?,  hav- 
ing jaws  or  catches  at  their  extremities.  Against  these  fer- 
mettes,  thus  united,  rests  a  screen,  placed  vertically,  and 
composed  of  a  number  of  wooden  battens  about  0.076  meters 
square  and  2  meters  long,  called  needles ;  the  bottoms  of 
these  needles  are  placed  against  the  sill,  and  their  tops  rest 
against  the  fermette  bars  placed  near  the  level  of  the  water, 
which  the  barrage  is  intended  to  maintain.  Each  fermette 
is  trapezoidHl;  the  two  bases  are  horizontal.  The  lower 
base  is  terminated  by  gudgeons,  which  are  received  by  two 
cast-iron  bearings.  The  upper  bases  support  a  foot-bridge, 
used  by  the  lock  keeper  to  work  the  barros^e.  The  details  of 
the  hooks,  bars,  washers,  etc.,  which  serve  to  unite  the  fer- 
mettes,  are  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  plate.  When 
it  is  required  to  open  the  barrage,  the  lock-keeper  and  his 
assistant  remove  the  needles  one  by  one ;  the  bars,  planks, 
hooks,  etc.,  are  removed,  and  tht-.f^nnettes,  turning  on  gud- 
geons at  their  hases,  fall  into  a  rwcess  prepared  for  them  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sill.  When  it  ix  required  to  rai-'e  the 
barrage,  the  lock-keeper  lifts  the  fermettes  by  grappling  for 
them  under  the  water,  i-econstructs  his  foot-bridge,  and  re- 
places the  needles.  The  time  required  to  mi.«te  the  ferrneites 
and  place  the  needles,  is  about  one  and  a  half  minutes  per 
running  meter;  and  the  time  to  open  the  barrage  thirty 
seconds  ;  for  the  complete  opening  and  lowering  of  the  waters 
fifty  seconds."  —  Poiree. 

Formerly,  during  the  low  water  season  on  the 
Yonne,  the  naviij^atiou  was  intermittent,  and  took 
place  by  a  syeteni  of  flushing,  which  may  be  thus 
described  :  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  the  water 
was  accumulated  by  movable  dams  ;  a  part  of  one 
of  these  dams  being  suddenly  removed,  an  artificial 
flood  called  an  €clns€e,  or  flash,  was  formed.  Barges 
and  rafts,  previously  collected  above  the  dam,  were 
carried  by  the  flood  down  the  river  with  a  velocity 
of  from  0.50  m.  to  1.50  m.  per  second. 

In  Plate  IV.  the  upper  figure  shows  the  plan  of 


the  crossing  of  the  Yonne  River  by  the  Nivernais 
canal  at  Basseville. 

Next  beneath  is  an  elevation  of  the  Bassevillc 
barrage,  showing  half  the  barrage  closed  with  tlie 
fermettes  rai.sed,  and  the  other  half  closed  with  tiie 
fermettes  lowered. 

Next,  a  plan  of  the  same. 

Next,  a  transverse  section  on  a  much  enlarged 
scale,  showing  the  needle,  the  fermette  and  its  bear- 
ings. 

On  the  left,  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  an  eleva- 
tion and  plan  of  the  details  for  uniting  adjacent 
fennettes. 

On  the  right,  beneath,  transverse  section  and 
plan  of  the  gudgeons  and  bearings  of  a  fermette. 

Plate  XI V.  of  Dr.  Watson's  report  alwve  cited, 
gives  details  and  drawings  of  Chanoine's  bar- 
rage dam  at  Port  a  TAn^lais,  on  the  Seine,  near 
Paris. 

See  also  article  " Barrage*'  vol.  iv.,  Laboulaye's 
**  JJictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures ,"  cd.  1877. 

Barrage,  Godarery,  India,  •  '^ Engineering, ^^  xxi.  340. 
Barrage,  Nile    ....    *  '* Engineering,^'  xxi.  40. 

•''Engineering,''   xxi.    101,   148, 
218,  246. 

See,  also,  references  under  Dam. 

Bar'rel.     1.  A  cask. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  :  — 

Barrel  for  shipping  bottled  liquors. 

Strauss *  "  Scivntific  American,''  xl.  103. 

Barrel  head  making  machine,  Eng. 

Wonmm    ....*"  Engineer,"  xlviii.  397. 
Barrel-hoop,  corrugated. 

Eiselein       ....    *"  Scientific  American,"  xW.T^l. 
Machine,  Holmes    .     .    •  "  Engineer,"  xli.  431, 
Charring,  JWf^^ur/m   .     *"  Scientific  American  Svp.," 'iOTt^ 
Machine,  JVfonro«.   .     .     **'^  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  12^. 
Machine,  Oer.,  Guelph    •  '*  Engineer^"  1.  266. 
Machine,  Ransome     .     •*'  Engineering,"  xxi.  453,  502,  647. 
Barrel  machinery,  on.    •  "  Engineering,"  xxi.  &5. 
Windhws,  Holmes  .     .     •"  Engineer."  xli.  431. 
Caak  waahing  machinery,  Brewery  (3  Figs.).  Austria. 
•  "  Engineer,"  iii,  404. 

2.  A  description  of  the  mode  of  manufacture  and 
the  proving  of  rifle  barrels  may  be  seen  in  **  Scien- 
tijic  American  Supplement*'  ♦386. 

fiax'rel  Bolt  A  form  of  door-bolt.  One  with 
a  round  bolt  moving  in  a  cylindrical  case. 

Bar'rel-bor'ing  Ma-chine'.    {Fire-arms.)    A 

Fig.  213. 


Holmes's   Barrel-cham/ering,  Crazing,  and  Htnoeling 
Machine. 


m- 

\ 

Pun  IV. 


P0IR£E'S   BA&RAQE,   at  BASSETILLE,  RIVER   YONNE,  FRANCE. 


Sttpagtie 


BARREL-CHAMFERING. 
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lathe  specially  adapted  to  bonng  out  gun-barrels. 
See  Rifling  Machine. 

Bar'rel-cham'fer-ing,  etc.,  Ma -chine'. 
This  machine  is  designed  to  chamfer,  howeI»  level, 
and  croze  a  ca.sk  of  imperfect  periphery,  and  to 
finish  both  ends  of  the  cask  at  once.    See  Fig.  213. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  three  tools  are  placed  in 
one  revolving  head,  which,  while  revolving  with 
high  speed  inside  of  the  cask,  is  controlled  by  the 
rest  upon  the  outside,  compelling  a  uniform  thick- 
ness and  depth  of  chine,  while  it  levels  the  same  in 
a  perfect  manner  ;  the  rest  and  cutting  head  oscillat- 
ing to  conform  to  the  outside  irregular  form  of  the 
cask  while  the  hitter  makes  one  revolution  ;  it  hav- 
ing been  placed  within  the  chuck  rings  for  that 
purpose. 

All  kinds  of  barrels,  such  ns  turpentine,  oil,  whis- 
key, pork,  syrup,  cement,  sugar,  flour,  and  other 
barrels,  are  made  upon  this  machine,  and  it  will 
finish  any  size  desired  by  using  the  proper  sized 
•huck  rings.  Rings  for  different  sized  barrels  will 
fit  the  ranchine.  The  performance  is  1,200  tight 
or  2,000  slack  barrels  per  diem. 

''EmgiH^er,''  •xli.  431. 

Bar'rel  Clamp.  A  hoisting  clutch  or  sling 
for  barrels.  The  Yale  barrel-clamp,  '* American 
Miller,"  vii.  27.5. 

Barrel  Cock.  A  faucet.  The  one  shown  is 
for  racking,  or  draw-  pj^  214. 

ing  off  the  contents 
by  pipe,  the  outer 
end  of  the  faucet 
having  a  screw  coup- 
Hng. 

Bar'rel-cro'zing 
Ma-chine'.    A  ma- 
chine for  making  the        ^'''  ^'^'  ~"'*  'coupling. 
CTQze  in  the  head^i  of  casks.     The  croze  is  the  groove 
in  which  the  edge  of  the  head  is  inserted  and  held. 
See  Barrel-ciiamferisg  Machine. 

Bar'rel-fa'cing,  Cro'zing,  and  Cham'fer- 
ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  fur  dressing  the  ends 
of  CHskn.  :iii(l  niakintr  the  head  croze. 

^i^c.  215. 


portion  of  the  end  circumference  brought  in  turn 
against  a  rotating  tool  which  planes  and  rounds  the 
interior  near  the  end,  makes  the  croze  groove,  and 
chamfers  the  chine.  The  tool  has  all  the  requis^ite 
longitudinal  and  lateral  adjustments. 


Fig.  216. 


Bar'rel  Oage. 
A  gage  for  testing 
the  diameter  of  gun- 
barrels  according  to 
a  standard ;  the  in- 
strument has  sev- 
eral tapered  slips, 
each  graduated,  and  ^     ^ 

h  a  V  i  n  g  a  certain  G«»-*arre/  Ga^. 

range  of  sizes,  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  being  de- 
termined by  slipping  the  gage  into  the  muzzle. 

Bar'rel-head  Dress'ing  Ma-chine'.    A  ma- 


Barrelrftuing^  Crozingf  €uui  Chamfering  Machine. 

The  machine  shown  is  that  of  Arbey,  of  Paris. 
The  cask  is  chucked  in  a  revolving  head,  and  each 


Barrd'head  Dressing  Machine. 

chine  for  leveling,  facing  and  dressing  on  one  side 
the  rough  barrel -head,  made  of  staves  doweh-d  to- 
gether. 

The  prepared  head  is  laid  on  the  table,  is  fed  by 
four  corrugated  feed-rolls  above,  and  its  under  side 
dressed  by  a  planer  cylinder  rotated  by  a  belt  shown 
on  the  left  hand.  The  pnlleys  on  the  riijht  actuute 
the  fee<l-rolls,  which  are  held  against  the  head  by 
weighted  levers  acting  upon  the  bearings.  The 
revolution  of  the  feed-rolls  carries  the  head  over 
the  planer  knives  which  smooth  off  the  heads  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  minute,  feedinj;  rapidly  in  .suc- 
cession. 

Bar'rel-head  Joint'ing  and  Dow'el-ing 
Ma-chine'.  A  machine  which  dresses  the  ed^res 
of  staves  for  heads,  and  bores  the  holes  for  the 
dowel-pins  which  hold  the  head-staves  together. 

The  machine,  Fig.  218,  has  a  metallic  disk  with 
three  radial  cutters  which  act  upon  the  edge  of  a 
.stave  presented  to  them  while  lying  upon  the  sid«' 
rest  diametrically  of  the  rotating  disk. 

The  stave  is  then  removed  to  the  upper  re.-^t, 
and  the  two  rotating  augers  which  bore  the  dowel- 
holes  are  brouj^ht  against  it  by  pres.sing  the  f«H)t 
ui>on  the  treadle. 

Bar'rel-head  Ronnd'er.  A  machine  (Ki^. 
219)  which  works  upon  the  head-blank,  roundini; 
it  and  beveling  the  edge  to  Ht  the  croze  <>f  the 
cask. 

The  head-staves,  being  jointed  and  doweled  to- 


BARREL-HEAD   ROUNDER. 
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Fig.  218. 


revolving  cutter,  and  is  rotatcnl,  to  bring  each  |iart 
of  its  ]>eriphery  to  the  tool. 

Pig.  220. 


Barrel-head  Jointing  and  Doweling  Maekine, 

gether,  are  placed  between  the  two  clampe,  one  of 
which  is  on  each  side  of  the  posts,  so  that  the  head, 
being  in  a  vertical  plane,  revolves  between  them. 
This  clamping  is  done  by  treadle,  the  head  with 

{)ins  being  made  to  approach  the  round  disk  on  the 
eft.  A  circular  saw  brings  the  head  to  a  round 
shape,  and  cutters  chamfer  the  edge.  This  ma- 
chine followH  Fig.  217,  the  head  dresser. 


Arbey*s  Barrel-head  Turner. 


Suspension  hooks  in  paire, 
''y    '•■«  Kg.  221. 


Barrel  Hook.% 


liiintl-hcud  Koun'Jtr. 

Bar'rel-head  Turning  and  Bev'el-iug  Ma- 
chine'. Fig.  220  is  ft  French  machine  for  this 
purpose,  made  by  Arbey  of  Paris.  The  head  is 
carried  in  a  frame,  which  has  a  horizontal  adjust- 
ment to  bring  it  in  relation   to  the  concave-faced 


Bar'rel  Hooks. 

for    hoisting    casks 
chines. 

Bar'rel  Lev'el-ing  Ma- 
chine'. A  machine  (Fig. 
223)  which  brings  the  end  of 
a  cask  or  barrel  to  a  level, 
that  is,  to  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cask, 
so  that  it  will  stand  squarely 
and  vertically  upon  the  floor. 

Two  end  truss  hoops  are 
put  on  to  the  cask,  wnich  is 
then  rolled  into  the  press,  the  ^ 
power  applied,  and  the  mova- 
ble disk  driven  up  against  one 
end  of  it,  bringing  it  into 
shape,  leveling  it  and  driving  the  truss  hoops  in  an 
instant. 

The  machine  has  an  iron  frame,  upon  which  are 
placed  two  leveling  plates  upon  slides  or  guides, 
and  operated  by  cams.  Two  other  plates  or  slides 
are  worked  by  cranks.  Upon  the  latter  are  hoop- 
drivers.  The  leveling  plates  are  first  moved  by 
their  cams,  and  then,  while  the  cask  is  in  shape, 
the  hoop  (Irivera  advance  and  force  all  the  truss- 
hoops  to  their  places.  The  leveling  plates  and  driv- 
ers then  recede,  and  one  barrel 
is  discharged  from  the  macliine 
i)y  the  introduction  of  another, 
'l^he  capacity  is  from  4,000  to 
.'),0()0  barrels  per  day.  ' 

Bar 'r el  Lift'er.  1.  A  han- 
dled hook  for  lifting  a  ciisk  by 
the  chine.  Used  in  warehouses, 
and  for  stowing  away  barrels 
and  kegs  in  holds  of  vessels. 

2.  In  another  sense  :  an  appa- 
ratus for  hoisting  barrels. 
Brown      ....'*  Scientifie  American,"  xli.  327. 
German    ....     **SrieHt(fic  Amerirnn  Supplement,'  781. 

Bar'rel  Mak'ing  Ma-chin'e-ry.     Machines 
for  making  hogsheads,  casks,  barrels,  and  kegs,  are 


Fig.  222. 


Barrel  Lifter. 
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Fig.  223. 


classed  by  size,  by  their  nature,  whether  for  tight  or 
$lack  work,  and  whether  for  working  on  staves  for 
sides  or  heads,  for  working:  on  hoops  of  wood  or 
iron,  for  putting  up  and  finiBhing,  etc. 
SUnf.  Machinery :  — 

Stave  riring  and  Mwing  machinos. 

Dressing  rired  or  mwed  Ktaves. 

Steve  jointing  and  linting. 

Stave  equalizer. 

Stave  Maw. 
Htad  Machinery  :  — 

Heading  mw. 

Head  tumiDg  machines*. 

Head  dreiifiing  and  leTcling  machine*. 

Heading  jointiog  and  doweling. 

Head  rounding  machines. 
Hoop  Machinery :  — 

For  punching,  flaring,  and  riveting  iron  hoops. 

For  bending  and  rendering  flexible  wooden  hoop«. 
Barret  Marhmrry  :  — 

Pbwer  windJa.«8,  for  putting  up. 

Cliamfering,  howeling,  and  crozing  machines. 

Leveling  and  truMing  machineji. 

Tmss-hoop  driving  machine. 

Turning  and  nmoothing  machine. 

Setting-up  fonuH. 

Barrel  elevators. 

Barrel  heaters. 

See  under  the  various  heads  and  in  **  Mech,  Did.** 

Bar'rel  Pitch'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  An  appa- 
ratUH  for  pitching  the  interior  of  casks. 

The  machine  (Fig.  224)  is  provided.with  two  lines 
of  rollers,  one  of  which  has  a  .screw  thread  upon  its 
peripliery  which  imparts  a  lateral  as  well  as  rotary 
motion  to  the  cask,  which  is  placed  upon  and  be- 
tween the  two  rollers,  and  thus  passed  from  one 
end  of  the  machine  to  the  other,  the  liquid  pitch 
l»eing  di.stributed  over  its  whole  interior. 

In  Vollmer's  apparatus  for  pitching  barrels,  tiie 
pitching  material  is  placed  iu  the  barrel,  which  is 
made  to  rotate ;  a  blast  of  hot  air  being  forced  in 
melts  the  pitch,  and  sprenclers  give  to  tho  inside  of 
the  Irnrrel  a  uniform  coating. 


Holme f^s  Barrel  Leveling  Meuhine. 

Bar'rel  Sa'W.    An  annular  or  cylindrical  sam' 
for  curved  work. 
See  Avriilon,  2d  Series  French  Brevets,  vol.  xxir.,  pi.  2. 


Bar'rel  Set'ting-up'  Form.  An  annular  trajr 


and  elevated  hoop  for 
holding  a  set  of 
staves  while  being 
placed  in  position  to 
form  a  cask,  shown 
in  Fig.  225.  The 
form  is  made  ad- 
justable, to  suit  the 
size  and  kind  of  bar- 
rel. 

Bar'rel  Set'ting- 
up^  Ma-chine'.  A 
machine  (Fig.  226) 
by  which  the  ends 
of  staves  are   drawn 


Fig.  225. 


Setting'Up  Form. 


together,  ready  to  receive  the  head  truss-hoop,  after 
thev  have  been  set  up  in  the  setting-up  form,  Fig. 
225*; 

Fig.  226. 


Brenner^s  Barret  Filching  Machine, 


Power  Win(/las»/or  Setting-up  Casks. 
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The  machine  has  a  frame,  upon  which  is  planted 
a  windlass  operated  by  friction  wheels  and  sup- 
plied with  a  rope. 

The  cask,  havinc  been  set  up  with  the  ends  of 
the  staves  in  one  head  tmss-hoop,  is  placed  in  the 
machine,  and  ihe  rupe  wound  around  the  flaring 
ends  of  the  staves.  The  friction  wheels  are  brought 
in  contact,  which  starts  the  windlass  and  draws  in 
the  ends  of  the  staves  ready  to  receive  the  other 
truss  hoop. 

Bar'rel  Skid.  Fij?.  227  shows  a  skid  with 
pawls,  which  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  cask  in 
ascending,  but  oppose  its  return.  The  pivoted 
stops  swing  in  one  direction,  but  are  locked  in  the 

other. 

Fig.  22; 


while  the  plane  is  kept  in  line  by  the  back  ann  of 
the  machine,  the  operator  having  only  to  guide  it. 


Fig.  229. 


German  Barrel-skid. 

Bar'rel  Stand.    See  Cask  Stand. 

Bar'rel  Truss'ing  Ma-chine.'  A  machine 
(Fig.  228)  for  operating  upon  slack  barrels;  com- 
pressing a  barrel  endwise  to  make  it  symmetrical 
and  enable  it  to  stand  vertically  when  placed  upon 
end,  at  the  same  time  driving  all  the  truss-hoops. 
The  machine  receives  the  baiTel  with  all  the  truss- 
hoops  upon  it,  but  not  driven  ;  by  placing  the  foot 
on  the  treadle  and  the  hand  on  the  lever,  the  ma- 
chine being  in  motion,  the  drivers  are  brought  in 
contact  with  all  the  truss-hoops,  forcing  them  to 
their  proper  places  and  at  the  same  time  leveling 
the  cask. 

Fig.  228. 


Hnrrd  Turning  Machine. 

Bar'rel  "Waah'er.  The  l»arrelis  placed  on  four 
adjustable  supports  and  rinsed  by  jets  of  water 
frtmi  the  pipe  extending  in  at  the  bung-liole.  (Fig. 
230.)  It  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  barrel  is 
placed  on  the  supports  the  water-supply  valve  is 
opened  ;  and  is  closed  by  means  of  a  spring  when 
the  barrel  is  removed. 

A  more  pretentious  machine  is  that  shown  in 
Fig.  231,  in  which  each  barrel  receives  two  mo- 
tions, one  on  the  axis  of  the  chucks  which  hold  it, 
and  the  other  by  the  revolution  in  a  vertical  plane 
of  the  whole  frame  in  which  the  barrels  are  held. 
The  former  motion  throws  the  water  from  end  to 
end  and  the  latter  from  bilge  to  bilge. 

Bar'ri-er.  {Mining,)  A  strong  pillar  of  mineral 
left  between  two  mines,  or  between  two  distinct 
drifts  or  workings. 

Bar'row.    See  — 

Baggage  barrow. 
Baggage  truck. 
Bloom  truck. 
Box  barrow. 
Carboy  barrow. 
CJokc  barrow. 


Dumping  barrow. 
I^mp  barrow. 
Railway  barrow. 
Sack  truck. 
Stone  tmck. 
Tub  barrow. 


Combined  Leveling  and  Tntsx-hnop  Driving  Machine /or 
Slack  Barrels. 

Bar'rel  Turn'ing  Lathe.  {Fire  Arms.)  See 
Milling  Machine. 

Bar'rel  Turn'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
(Fig.  229)  in  which  a  barrel  is  chucked  and  revolved 


See  24  varieties  of 
French  wheelbarrows 
m^*Scientijic  American 
Supplement,"  *  2622- 
24. 

Bar'row-'way. 
{Mining,)  An  old  term 
for  a  way  in  a  workin;:. 
Now  tram-way. 

Bar  Shear.  A 
heavy  sheariner  m  a- 
chine  for  cutting  bar 
iron. 

Bar  "Weir.  {Fish- 
ing.) A  weir  which  is 
raised  as  the  tide  flows 
into  a  pond,  estuary, 
or  inclosed  space  ;  and 
drops  autoroaticnliy 
when  the  tide  com- 
mences to  ebb,  thii^ 
preventing  the  retiini 
seaward  of  the  fish. 

^_  ^  ,     The   part  of  an   electn»- 

magnetic  instrument  containing  the  helix,  switch, 
primarv  and  secondary  binding  posts,  etc. 

Base'-line  In'stru-ments.  For  the  measure- 
ment of  the  foundation  line  of  a  trigonometrical 
survev.  _ 

See  p.  2461,  "  Meeh.  DiX.,"  and  *' Report  of  Serretary  of 
War"  1H78,  vol.  ii.,  Part  III.,  p.  1401,  et  s^q.,  and  Fig.  4. 


( KUctn'citi/.  ] 


BASE   ROCKER. 
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Baae  Rock'er.    A  chair  which  rocks  upon 
base  piece,  having  supporting  casters. 
Fig.  230. 


Zoller^s  Machine  for  Washing  {Hin.sing)  Kegs. 

Bas'ic  Itin'ing.  As  applied  in  coiivertors  or 
boshes  of  ttietallnrgic  furnaces ;  a  lining  which  has 
a  tendency  to  ahsorb  the  phosphorus  present  in  the 
iron. 

Fig.  231. 


charge  of  metal  to  insure  a  highly  basic  and  calc^ 
reous  slag,  in  which  phosphorus  is  retained  and  by 
which  it  is  removed. 

Jacob  Reese's  Patent,  1866. 
Thomas's  British  Patent,  and  United 
States  Patent  216,910,  June  24,  1879. 

Ba'sin  Cock.     A  faucet  to  a  wash- 
basin.    See  Fig.  232. 

Fig.  233  shows  the  posi-      Fig-  23.S. 
tive  self-closing  t:u«k,  wlii* ' 
has  a  spring 
disk  on  to  its 
removable   by 
gether    the    t i 
The    pressure 
the    s  pring 
recloses  the  valve-way. 

Fig.  234  shows  the  Ful- 
ler-Meyer basin  cock,  in 
which  a  conoidal  plug  of 
caoutchouc  is  forced  into 
a  conical    opening  while 

Fig.  234. 


Barrel  Washtr. 


In  the  Thomas  furnace  a  basic  calcareous  or 
magnesian  lining  is  nsed  in  the  converter,  and 
lime,  or  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  is  added  to  the 


Fig.  232 


Basin  Cock. 


Basin  Cocks. 

a.  Telegraph  basin-cock :  on  aeconnt  of  the  shape  of  the 
^SK^i**  re«embling  the  key  of  the  telegraph  iiMtrainent. 
6/  Bncket  banin-cock. 
e.  Combination  ba«in-coek ;  for  hot  and  cold  water. 

d.  Groand  bai>in-cock. 

e.  Combination  banin-cock,  with  rubber  tube  and  sprink- 
ler, Ux  shower-bath  or  shampooing. 


Basin  Cock  and  BaU  Cock. 

the  pressure  of  the  water  tends  to  confirm  the  joint. 
Pig.  234  also  shows  a  Fuller-Meyer  ball  cock,  simi- 
lar to  the  basin  cock 
Pig.  286.  Fig.  286.      in  the  special  feature 

.i^^C*5^^l2»  ^^  mentioned. 


Basin  Grate.         Basin  Plug. 


Basin  Stopper. 


Ba'sin  Orate.  A  grated  opening  to  the  waste- 
pipe  of  a  basin  or  bath-tub,  opened  by  sci*ewing  up, 
and  closed  by  the  reverse  motion.     Fig.  23.5. 

Ba'sin  Plug.  1'he  stopper  of  a  standing  wash- 
bowl.   Fig.  236. 

Ba'sin  Stop'-per.  A  plug,  Fig.  237,  for  the 
waste-pipe  of  a  standing  wash-bowl. 

Ba'sin  Trap.  A  seal  against  sewer-gas  in  the 
waste-way  of  a  standing  wash-bowl. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  238  excludes 
aewer-gas,  whether  water  is  in  the  trap  or  not,  — 


BASIN  VALVE. 


BATH  HEATER. 


the  porcelain  valve  seatiDg  itself  upon  the  upturned 
end  of  the  pipe. 
Fig  288.  Ba'sin  Valve.     A 

plug^  for  the  aperture  at 
the  bottom  of  a  stand- 
inf?  wash-basin. 

See  Basin  Stopper. 
Ba'sin  Waate.  A 
pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a 
standing  wash-basin  for 
the  discharge  of  water. 
Stopped  by  a  valve. 

Fig.  239  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  usual  chain 
and  plug  for  stopping 
'  the  waste  of  wash-ba- 
I  sins.  Touching  the 
knob  on  one  side  of  the 
bowl  opens  or  closes  the 
valve. 

The  figure  also  shows 
a  trap  provided  with 
check- valve  to  prevent 
passage  of  sewer-gas. 

Ba'sin  "Wrenoh. 
A  plumber's  wrench 
with  the  nipper-Jaws  presented  laterally  to  enable 
screws,  nuts,  and  collars  to  be  reached 'in  peculiar 
situations. 

Fig.  289. 


Weaver^s  Bcutin  WnUe. 


Baa'ket.    (Arid.) 
faucy  French  coating. 


2.    (Fabric.)     An    all  wool 
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Bas'ket-rack.  {Raihvnt/.)  A  receptacle  in  a 
passenger  car  for  holding  baskets,  shawls,  etc. 

Baaa  Clar'i-net.  (Music.)  An  instrument  an 
octave  below  the  clarinet,  in  B  flat. 

Baa'ai-net.  (Fr.,  dim.  of  bassin.)  A  light 
basin-shaped  helmet  without  a  vizor. 


Baa'aon-Qv^inte.  (Music)  A  double-rec 
strument,  the  diminutiYe  of  the  banoon,  its  ] 
being  one  fifth  higher. 

Ba-ta'vi-a  "Weave.  (  Weaving.)  See  Twi  i 
Armuke. 

Bath.  1 .  For  bathing  the  person.  See  p. 
**  Mech.  Diet." 

Arrangement  of  bailding  for  Turkish  baths. 

•  ^* Manufaaurer  and  Builder,"*  ix.  181. 
Swinuning  Bath,  London. 

*'* Seientific  American  Supplement,''^  1. 
Roman  Bath.    *  ** Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer,**  ii.  « 


factories  for  h 
Pig.  241. 


2.  Used  in  laboratories  and 
i  n  g  the  objects 
jdunged  therein. 
The  reservoir 
may  be  a  sand- 
bath,  water-bath, 
oil-bath,  mercury- 
bath,  lead-bath, 
bain-marie,  etc., 
according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Bath'-boil'er 
Un'ion.  A  coup- 
ling in  the  pipe 
uniting  the  boiler 
and  the  bath  res- 
ervoir. 

It  is  made  straight  or  goose-neck,  according 
convenience 


Batk-boOer  Union. 


Bath  Cook.  A 

faucet  for  bath  use. 
In  superior  i  n- 
stances  the  arrange- 
ment has  separate 
cocks  for  hot  and 
cold  water,  and 
waste,  with  en- 
graved labels.  The 
cocks  have  gun- 
metal  stuffing 
lK)xes,  brass  levers, 
union-j  o  i  n  t  s ,  the 
water  cock  l"  di- 
ameter, and  the 
waste  1^". 

Bath  Heat'er. 
A  special  arrange- 
meut  for   heating 


Fig.  242. 


Bath  Cock*. 


baths,  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  connect 
usual  house  service  of  hot  and  cold  water 

A  nunM  at*:*vi?  ia  &i]im*nitiW*\  i') 
a  flue.  A  n.  Fig.  243,  \ew.\\\i)i  tl* 
thtJ  v  hi  1111117.  f^iirpfjutMlirij;:  thv^ 
fl&<»  Hrc-iimniUT  U  a  whUt  \v>^vf' 
voir,  M  N,  whi(.'li  if.miiiuiiiu7ih"t 
with  tbt^  Imih-luh  f+mirtH.  VnU\ 
water  t'titiTfi  in  tliv  drrfcii'Hi  ttf 
the  ?irrMW», 

Fij^.  244  shuws  ;i  [iitrtJibk  (»]tli 


to  tli 


Stove  Bath-heater. 


BATH  HEATER. 
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tab  heated  by  ^,  which  requires  but  an  elastic 
tabular  counection  with  a  burner  iu  the  room.  A 
ring  of  gas-jets  bums  beneath  the  tub,  and  at  the 
foot  end  the  exhaust  gases  pass  out  at  a  grated 
opening. 

Bath  heater.    *' Manu/aeturer  ^  Builder,''  riii.  48. 
Fig.  244. 


Gas  Bath-heater. 

Bathing  Car.  A  car  fitted  up  to  contain  the 
apparatus  of  a  Turkish  bath.  Tne  invention  of 
C.  H.  Cooper. 

The  internal  arrangement  is  a  parlor  or  draw- 
ing-room, 1(/  by  15' ;  Russian  and  plunge  bath,  8' 
b^  7|'  ;  three  shampooing  rooms,  6'  bv  7|' ;  tepida- 
num,  l(/  by  23' ;  movable  closets,  2jr  by  K/  ;  pas- 
sages 1 8"  wide.  The  temperature  in  the  vanous 
rooms  will  vary  from  80°  to  160°.  The  whole  is 
lighted  by  blue  gla^s.  The  car  may  be  used  on 
trains  or  side-tracked  at  towns  where  no  such  ea- 
tablishmeots  are  in  operation. 

Bath-om'e-ter.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  C. 
W.  Siemens  to  his  instrument  for  sounding  the 
depth  of  the  sea  without  the  use  of  a  line.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  action  of  this  instrument 
depends  is  the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  grav- 
itation upon  a  weighty  body,  produced  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  density  of  the  strata  immediately  be- 
low it ;  thus  the  density  of  sea-water  being  about 
1.026  and  that  of  the  solid  constituents  which 
form  the  crust  of  the  earth  about  2.75,  it  follows 
that  an  intervening  depth  of  sea-water  must  exer- 
cise a  sensible  influence  u])on  total  gravitation  if 
measured  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

"Enpneering  " *  xxi.  260. 

*' Scientific  Ameriean  Suppietnent,''  •868. 
**Seienttfic  Ameriean'''    ....    *  xxxiv.  231. 
Laboulaye's  "  Dietionnarre  des  Arts  et  Manufactures ^'^  iii., 
article  "  Sondage  d  la  Mer.'* 

Fo/^« Bathometer,  •**&i«i/(/if  American,-''  •  xxxvi.  260. 

See  also  Sounding  Apparatus,  p.  2247,  et  seg., 
'' Mech.  Diet:* 

See  also  Flying  Sounder,  infra. 

Bath  Stove.  A  stove  with  circulating  pipes 
connecting  with  and  designed  to  heat  a  bath,  see 
Bath  Heater. 

Bath  Tub.    Fig.  245  shows  a  tub  of  flexible 
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Bath'-tub  Strain'er.  A  perforated  plug  or 
plug-cover  in  the  waste  of  a  tjath  to  keep  soup, 
linen,  or  what  not  from  entering  the  waste-pipe. 

Ba'ting.  {Tanning.)  Steeping  hides  in  a  lix- 
ivium of  hen  manure,  after  commg  out  of  the  lime- 
vats. 

The  process  tends  to  separate  the  lime,  oil,  and 
glutinous  principle,  and  to  make  the  skins  pliant, 
porous,  and  ready  to  imbibe  the  tanning  principle. 

Ba'tiflte.  A  fine,  thin  French  cassimere  made 
for  use  in  tropical  countries  in  place  of  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics. 

Bat  Print'ing.  {Ceramics.)  An  adaptation  of 
the  transfer  printing  process  as  applied  to  pottery. 

An  impression  in  glue  (instead  of  ink)  from  a 
copper  plate,  is  transferred  to  the  biscuit,  and  on 
this  viscous  surface  metallic  color  in  powder  is 
dusted.  The  ware  is  subsequently  glazed  and  baked. 

Ba-to're-om'e-ter.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Professor  Giordano  of  Naples,  for  measuring 
minute  variations  of  thickness,  as,  for  instance,  the 
increased  thickness  of  a  pane  of  glass  due  to  heat 
derived  from  a  finger  restmg.upon  it. 

A  vertical  tripod  is  traversed  by  a  very  fine  mi- 
crometer screw,  and  surmounted  by  a  dial,  the 
border  of  which  is  marked  off  into  divisions  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  scale. 

The  object  is  laid  upon  the  table  and  the  microm- 
eter screw  caused  to  approach  it.  As  soon  as  con- 
tact takes  place  an  electric  current,  shown  by  a 
galvanometer,  passes  between  the  point  of  the 
screw  and  the  table.  If  the  object  to  be  meas- 
ured be  a  poor  conductor,  it  is  coated  with  gold* 
leaf. 

Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  An  electro-magnetic 
instrument  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  part  of  the  machine  composed  of  the  jars 
containing  the  plates  and  exciting  fluids. 

See  Galvanic  Battery;  and  list  under  Elec- 
trical Apparatus. 

(Naval.)    See  Iron-clad,  Armor,  etc. 

Stevetu's  Battery,  **Iron  Age^'  xix.,  AprU  19,  p.  1. 

(Military.)  See  Battery  Gun,  Machine  Gun, 
"  Mech.  Diet." 

(Mining,)    An  embankment. 

Bat'tle-dore.  (Glass-making.)  The  wooden 
paddle  used  in  shaping  articles  while  blowing.  For 
mstance,  it  is  held  against  the  inside  of  a  tumbler 
to  render  it  circular  in  shape  while  the  article  is 
revolved. 

Bau'de-kin.     {Fabric.)    An  English  brocade. 

Name  derived  from  Baldachini,  from  Baud  as, 
Baldac,  t.  e.,  Baghdad.  From  the  use  of  the 
stuff  in  canopies,  the  word  has  been  transferred  to 
the  latter.  —  Col.  Yule's  *'  Marco  Polo." 

Bay'o-net  The  Rice  trowel-bavonet.  the  in- 
vention of  Col.  I'ldmund  Rice,  and  the  Elcho  sa  w 
bayonet,  invention  of  Lord  Elcho,  are  shown  iu 


r\z.  246. 


Portable  Bath  Tub. 
material  with  braces  sufficiently  strong  to  preserve 
the  ontliue  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  tub  when  ar- 
ranged for  nse,  but  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  of 
their  being  bent  so  as  to  be  inclosed  in  the  tub  when 
it  is  folded.  There  are  also  vertical  props  for 
sapporting  the  sides  and  an  air-cushion  for  the  head. 


Elcho  and  Rice  Bayonets. 


Fig.  246.  It  has  been  proposed  to  issue  them  in 
certain  proportions  to  troops.  See  "Ordnance  Re- 
port," 1872,  1873. 

The  Snider  bayonets  for  the  British  Government, 
triangular  in  section,  are  forged  from  1-^'^  round 
steel  bar,  which  is  drawn  down  under  a  power  ham- 
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mer,  aboat  \"  reinainiug  untouched  to  form  the 
socket.  The  bar  is  next  bent  or  "broken  dotvn," 
as  the  term  is,  in  two  places.  After  being  cat  ofiF 
from  the  bar,  sufficient  metal  being  left  for  the 
blade,  it  is  stamped  in  a  pair  of  dies ;  the  blade  is 
then  drawn  out  by  the  hammer.  The  rolling  is 
performed  by  Barnes'  patent  rolling  machines,  in 
which  there  are  two  horizontal  spindles,  each  carry- 
ing four  cum!4,  in  which  the  dies  are  fixed.  These 
cams  occupy  about  one  third  of  a  circle ;  and  the 
dies,  which  are  cut  on  the  periphery,  arc  set  so  as 
to  give  the  required  thickness  to  the  bayonet  blade. 
After  the  bayonet  has  been  trimmed,  it  is  hardened 
and  ground.  The  socket  is  next  drilled  and  milled, 
the  slot  for  forming  the  attachment  to  the  rifle  be- 
ing afterwards  cut;  and  after  the  further  operation 
of  *'  blueing  "  and  polishing,  the  bayonet  is  com- 
plete. 

See  also  "  Ordnance  Report"  1877,  appendix  L, 
p.  565,  and  Fig.  99. 

Bay'on-et-tooth  For'oeps.  (Surgical)  A 
tooth  forceps,  the  prongs  of  whicli  are  set  o£f  from 
the  side  thon;;h  parallel  with  the  general  trend  of 
the  instrument,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  position 
of  the  bayonet  relatively  to  the  barrel  of  the  mus- 
ket. 

Bay  Wia'dcw.  A  projecting  window  with 
angular  corners.    A  compass  window 

Beach  Com'bi-na'tion  Sight 
near  or   distant  _.     _. 

shooting  :  in  the  *'  ^'* 

former  case  with 
the  globe  down, 
exposing  the  fin ; 
and  for  distance, 
with  the  globe 
and  its  protect- 
ing ring  erected. 

B  e  a'  c  o  n . 
A  mode  of  il- 
luminating sea  beacons  by  gas  from  a  position  on 
shore  is  described  in  a  paper  by  J.  Wignam,  "  Brit- 
ish Association"  Mechanical  Section,  1878.  "New 
Applications  of  Gas  for  Lighthouses."  Reported  in 
*  Scientific  American  Supplement,"  *  2339. 

A  small  light  is  kept  by  day  by  means 
of  a  by-pass  connection,  and  full' gas  turned 
on  at  night. 

Fig.  248. 


An  open  bead  has  a  cir-  Fig.  249. 

cular  opening   through 
a  bead  somewnat  larger 
than  a  solid  one.    Also/ 
called  Aperture  sight. 

Combined  sometimes 
with  a  bar.  See  Bar  ksd 
Bbad  Sight.  ^«''-  Optu  iifttd. 

Beam.     1.  Curved  wooden  beams  are  of  four 
kinds :  scurfid,  bentfJUtched,  laminated^  which  see. 
See  al«o  pp.  264-257,  "  Mech.  Diet" 

Scientific  American  Suppltment ,'"  2035. 


Curved  beam.    ♦  * 


Fig.  250. 


A  sight  for 


(As  open.)  (Ab  Globe.) 

Beach  Combination.  Sight. 


fil 


2.  A  weighing  scale, 
or  the  main  member 
of  a  lever  scale. 

An  even-beam ;  one 
hung  by  the  middle, 
as  in  the  regular  bal- 
ance. 

A  cloth-beam  is  for 
determining  the 
weight  per  yard  by 
weighing  the  piece  of 
cloth. 

A  paj>er-beam  is  for 
determining  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  to  the 
ream  by  weighing  one 
sheet  of  paper. 

A  cottonieam  (Fig. 
251)  is  for  weighing 
bales.  All  these  are 
applications  of  the 
Statera,  the  balance- 
Romaine. 

3.  [Leather.)  An 
inclined  block  at 
which  a  currier  stands 
to  shave -the  leather 
with  a  knife,  which 
agrees  in  the  shape 
of  its  edge  with  the  plate  of  mahogany  or  lignum 
vita  which  forms  the  face  of  the  beam. 
Fig.  251. 


Cloth  and  Paper  Beams. 


Bead  Planes. 

(a.)  Full  boxed  bead.         (6.)  Dovetail  boxed  bead, 
(r.)  Double-boxed  bead. 

Bead.    1.  (Planes.)    An  inserted  guide 
in  the  sole  of  a  molding  plane.    Fig.  248. 

2.  ( Glass.)     Glass  beads  are  made  from 
glass  tubes. 

See    also    Bead,    Bead-furnace,  pp. 
253,  254,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

3.  (Architecture.)     Globular    ornaments 
carved  on  moldings. 

Bead'er.  (Sheet-metal  Working.)  A  ma- 
chine for  making  beads  on  round   boxes,  such  as 
blacking  boxes,  for  instance. 

Bead  Sight  (Rifles.)  One  form  of  sight;  a 
small  circular  object  elevated  on  a  thin  stem  and 
placed  in  the  line  of  sight.  Also  called  pin-hall 
sight. 


Cotton-weighing  Beam 

Beam  Com'pass.    Suggested  forms :  — 

"Scientific  American  Supplement,'''  •SIB. 

*' Railroad  Gazette  ^^    .     .  .     .    •  vlii.  212. 

'*  Engineering^' •  xxi.  189. 

Beam  Bn'glne.     See  the  following  references : 
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Engine. 
Ohickering  Factory. 
Corliss,  Pfaila.,  1876 


.    ♦"&.il»n«r.,"xxxix.  265. 
.    • ''Enghuer, "xU.AlS. 
*  '^ Engineering f^"  xxi.  413. 
(Fnwee) ***Sc.  Amer.Sup.,'' " 


Heslop,  1790,  Br. 


** Engineer,*^  xlvii.  69. 

•  *^  Engineer  ingf"  xxvii.  101. 

•  ** Engineering,^^  xxvii.  50. 
'^^ Engineer, ^^  xlvii.  99. 

•  "Engineer,''  xlvii.  190. 


Thomeu  if  Powell,  Fr. 
Windsor,  Ft.  ... 
La  CoQCorde  Mine,  Belg. 

Beam'er.     A  beaming  machine. 

Beam'ing  Ma-chine'.  One  for  tiUing  yarn 
beams  of  looms.     Fig.  252. 

Kosseter^s  self -stopping  beaming  mill  (British)  is 
described  and  shown  in  the  ** Textile  Manufacturer  " 
1878,  and  reproduced  in  "Scientific  American  Sup- 
plement," *  p.  1938. 


Bean  Mill.  A  mill  used  in  Britain  for  crush- 
ing beans  for  horse-feed,  and  known  there  »s  a 
kibb/er. 

Bidwell's  has  triangular  blades  placed  around 
the  circumference  of  two  lateral  disks. 

Bean  Bli'cer.  An  invention  of  A.  Bens,  Dev- 
enter,  Netherlands.  A  machine  for  slicing  French 
beans. 

Bear'er  Bar.  A  bar  in  a  furnace  beneath  and 
supporting  the  grate  bars. 

Bear'ing  Feel'er.  An  arrangement  invented 
by  Alley  of  Glasgow,  whereby  the  melting  of  a 
plug  of  hard  lubricant  caused  b^  the  heating  of  a 
nenring,  allows  a  spring  to  dnve  a  hammer  and 
make  a  number  of  strokes  on  a  bell,  thus  calling 


252. 


a*  'im  I ng  Mtich  tna . 


Fig.  25.3. 


attention  to  the  fact  tliut  the  bearing  has  become 
heated. 
"Emgineering,"  •  xix.  120  ;  •  xxi.  96. 

Beafing  Ham'mer.     {Bookbinding.)     A  ham- 
mer with  two  round  faces ;  used 
in  condensing  and  shaping  backs 
of  books  in  the  process  of  bind- 
ing?. 

Beat'ing-out^     Ma-chine'. 

A  machine  for  shaping  shoe-soles         ^ 

which  arc  presented  O"  a Ja^t  to  Seating  Harm 
a  form  above,  bemg  lifted  by  a 
to;jgle.  operated  by  foot  or  by  power.  Fig.  254.  It 
is  a  machine  forming  a  substitute  for  the  ham- 
mi  r. 

Beat'-away.  (Mining.)  To  excavate.  Usu- 
ally applied  to  hard  ground. 

Beafer.  {Add.)  6.  {Mining,)  An  instrunient 
for  packing  stemming  on  a  charge  of  powder  in  a 
blast-hole. 

Fig.  254.  Fig.  255. 


Bteket  Block. 
*'  American  "  Seating-out  Maehine. 

Beck'et  Block.    A  tackle-block  with  a  becket 
beneath  to  which  a  rope  may  be  bent.    Fig.  255. 


Beck'et  Hitch.  Another  name  for  the  Fish- 
krman's  knot,  which  see. 

Becque-rel'  Bat'tery.  [Electricity.)  1.  The 
sulphate  of  lead  battery,  consisting  of  zinc  in  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  lead  in  sulphate  of  lead. 

2.  The  oxygen-gas  battery.  A  glass  tube  con- 
taining solution  of  potash,  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  a  porous  partition,  is  placed  in  a  flask  contain- 
ing nitric  acid.  In  each  liquid  is  placed  a  liar  of 
platinum,  which  being  put  in  metallic  connection, 
a  current  is  produced,  the  water  is  decomposed,  the 
hydrogen  goes  to  the  nitric  acid,  which  it  reduces, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  polarization.  The 
oxygen  goes  to  the  potash  which  surrounds  ihe 
platinum  plate.  This  was  the  flrst  battery  emjtloy- 
ing  two  liquids  or  a  porous  diaphragm,  and  conse- 
quently the  first  one  to  give  a  constant  current. 

^^Niaudet,""  American  translation,  289. 

Bed.  1.  Fracture  beds  with  limb  elevators  and 
suspenders,  counter-extension  apparatus,  splints, 
cradles,  etc.,  are  shown  in  Tiemann^s  "Armamen- 
tarium  C'hirurgicum,"  Part  IV.,  pp.  57,  97,  104. 

2.  (Mining.)  A  horizontal  seam  or  deposit  of 
mineral. 

Bed-mor'tis-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  large  mor- 
tising machine  for  working  on  beds  and  frames  of 
railway  cars,  etc. 

Fay  ^  Co.,*  Thurston's  "  Vienna  Report, ''  iii.  260. 

Bed'stead  Joint  The  mode  of  connecting 
the  side-rails  to  the  head  and  foot  portions  re- 
sfiectively,  so  as  to  be  detachable. 

The  patents  on  this  subject  are  numerous.  Two 
modes  are  shown  in  Figs.  625,  626,  p.  262,  "  Mech. 
Vict."  ^  .        .F         , 

Beef  Bha'ver.  1.  A  knife  set  in  a  stock  in 
manner  of  a  spoke-shave  or  slaw-cutter,  for  slicing 
dried  beef. 

2.  A  swinging  knife  pivoted  on  a  frame  so  as  to 
make  a  draw-cut  on  the  beef  which  is  advanced 
in  the  trough  beneath.     Fig.  256. 

"L^on  Age,''  •xxi.,  Mareh  28,  p.  19. 

Beer.    Sec  the  following :  — 
Barreling  Appaiatus,  Austria. 

•  "Engineer,"  1.  458  (Figs.  46,  46). 
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GondenMT '*  Seientijie  American  Sup., '^  21. 

Coolers,  Austria    .    .    .  •  "En^neerr  1.  266,  808. 

Coolers "  Scientifie  American  Sup..-*  4076. 

(Pigs.  6,  7,  8). 
Preserrer,  Weinmar  .     .  *  " Scienti/ie  American  SKp.,"67. 
Refrigerator,  Hoerr    .     .  *"Seientt/ic  American,'^  xl.  22. 
Beer  EesiuoitaUng  Apparatus,  Austria. 

•"£hfft««r,"  1.  462  (Figs.  49,  60). 


Fig.  266. 


••  Champion  "  Dried  Bee/  Shaver. 

Beer,  Con-denBed'.  Beer  reduced  in  a  copper 
vacuam  pan  to  Ath  it8  bulk  in  solids,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol :  36  gallons  of  beer  making  2 
gallons  of  solids  and  2  of  alcohol,  to  be  remixed. 

Dr.  Bartlett  in  "  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment," 191. 

Beer  Cool'er.  The  devices  are  numerous. 
Two  are  shown  at  Figs.  631,  632,  pps.  264,  265, 
"  Mech.  Did.'*  They  take  the  form  snown  in  other 
industries,  and  various  shapes ;  the  same  in  princi- 

?le  may  be  found  under  "Condenser"  •*  Ewiporator" 
bid. 

The  *^ Refiieerant  Dubuc,^*  made  at  Carlgnan  (Ardennes)  is 
a  faTorite  in  France.  It  is  on  the  method  of  trickling  over 
pipes,  —  the  Derosne  principle.     Fig.  1421,  p.  609,  IMd. 

The  Roos  refrigerator  follows  the  same  idea. 

The  IVo^Mfr  cooler  also. 

The  Austrian  beer  cooler,  by  Raimond  Metsche,  at  Olmuts, 
has  a  system  of  circulating  pipes  in  the  wort  or  beer  back. 

Weinhagtn's  beer  cooler  is  for  quickly  cooling  a  small 
quantity  of  beer  for  testing  the  strength  of  the  wort. 

Woerle^s  cooler  consists  of  tin  ressek  freighted  with  ice 
Bwimming  in  the  vat. 

An  elaborate  apparatus,  Patent-gegemtrom  BierkUhlappa- 
ral,  on  the  system  of  Briider,  Noback,  and  Fritie,  of  Prague, 
was  shown  at  Paris.  It  consists  of  couTolutions  of  double 
pipes,  one  carrying  the  beer  and  the  other  the  cold  water, 
eireulating  continuously  in  different  directions. 

Beer  Pre-serv'er.    An  arrangement  by  which 

Fig.  257. 


Beer  Preserver. 


the  space  in  the  barrel  above  the  beer  is  filled  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  a  reservoir  alongside.  Wiese- 
brock's. 

The  apparatus  of  Otto  Zwietusch,  of  Milwaukee, 
is  a  regular  carbonic  acid  gas  generator,  with  mar- 
ble* dust  and  acid  chambers,  gas  washer,  holder, 
etc.,  with  connecting  pipes  and  valves,  to  serve  a 
row  of  barrels  or  kegs  under  draft.  Patents,  May 
19,  and  July  2,  1874. 

Beer  Pump.  A  hand-pump,  forming  a  con- 
nection between  a  pj  259 
counter  in  a  saloon 
and  the  barrel  in 
the  cellar.  The 
pump  has  two 
tubes,  with  a  bar- 
rel cock  at  one  end 
and  a  dispensiuji: 
goose-n^k  at  the 
other. 

Bees.  (Nauti- 
cal.) O  f  a  bow- 
sprit :  bee-blocks. 
Pie cesof  wood 
bolted  to  the  outer 
end  of  a  bowsprit 
to  reeve  the  fore- 
topmast  stays 
through. 

Bees'wajc.  xV 
fraudulent  imita- 
tion of  beeswax  is 
made  of  a  mixture 
of  paraffine  and  common  resin.  It  resembles  the 
genuine  article  very  closely  in  color,  fracture,  and 
adhesiveness. 

The  cakes  are  generally  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  genuine  beeswax. 

Beet  Qra'ter.  A  machine  for  grating  beet- 
root for  obtaining  the  juice  by  expression  or  diflFu- 
sion  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

**  In  the  California  machine,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco,  the  beets  are  fed  continuously  into  a  hopper, 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  machine.  Directly  under  the  hop- 
per are  two  ways,  or  sluices,  in  which  the  feeding  plungers 
slide.  The  plungers  are  actuated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
cranked  shaft,  through  the  medium  of  slotted  levers  and 
connecting  links.  The  turning  and  sliding  of  the  cranks  in 
the  slotted  levers  gives  a  quick  return  motion  to  the  plun- 
gers, and  causes  their  forward  motion  to  be  almost  constant. 
The  forward  motion  of  the  plungers  presses  the  beets,  which 
have  fallen  into  the  sluices,  while  they  are  drawn  back, 
aninst  a  quick  revolving  drum,  which  makes  about  600  or 
800  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  drum  consists  of  three 
grooved  flanges,  about  22^'  diameter,  mounted  on  a  shaft, 
and  having  8^'  space  between  them.  The  grooves  are  in  the 
inside  faces  of  the  flanges,  and  near  their  circamferencee. 
They  are  filled  with  strips  of  steel  saws,  with  a  strip  of 
wood  setting  back  from  the  points  of  the  teeth  between  each 
two  of  the  blades.  About  400  saws  are  necessazy  to  fill  a 
double  drum  of  these  dimensions.  The  drum,  revolring  at 
a  high  speed,  grates  the  beets  which  are  pressed  against  it, 
and  discharges  the  pulp  into  a  chute  which  leads  it  into 
movable  hoppers,  by  which  it  is  transported  to  the  centrif- 
ugal machines." 

See  Bebt-raspino  MACHiifE. 

Beet-juice  Def  e-ca'tion  Pan.  The  purify- 
ing process  formerly  adopted  with  beets  was  ixs  fol- 
lows :  The  juice  in  the  defecating  pan  was  rapidly 
heated  to  185°  F.  At  this  moment  milk  of  lime 
was  poured  into  the  juice  and  well  stirred  in. 
When  a  thin  layer  of  scum  had  formed  on  the  top 
of  the  juice,  the  supply  of  steam  was  gradually  &hut 
off,  so  that  at  the  moment  of  ebullition  the  supply 
of  steam  was  one  fourth  the  original  quantity.  The 
steam  was  suddenly  cut  off  when  ebullition  was 
fully  developed,  indicated  by  an  eruption  of  clear 
juice  on  the  surface. 

The  juice  was  then  filtered  through  animal  char^ 


Plate  V  PATTERSON'S  BEETLING   MACHINE.    (MATHER  &  PLATT,  MANCHESTER,   ENGLAND.) 


BEETLE  DESTROYER. 
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coal.  Carbon ATATiON  (which  see)  has  been  largely 
sabstituted  for  the  above  process. 

Beetle  De-etroy'er.  An  imnlement  or  ma- 
chine for  killing  the  potato  bug.  ISumeroas  kinds 
are  noted  under  Insect  Destroyer,  which  see. 

Bee'tling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  finishing 
linen  or  cotton  goods  by  a  hammering  process.  The 
beetling  machine  referred  to  on  p.  265  of  "Mech. 
fMct.  "iiad  a  series  of  vertical  stamps  lifted  by  pins 
or  cams  in  manner  of  an  ore-stamping  mill,  but  the 
Patterson  beetling  machine  made  by  >lather  &  Piatt, 
of  Manchester,  England,  and  shown  in  Plate  V., 
has  a  series  of  spring-hammers  worked  at  high 
!^peed.  These  hammers  are  worked  by  eccentncs 
on  a  shaft  which  extends  along  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine, there  being  interposed  between  the  eccentric 
rods  and  the  hammers  a  spring  connection  which 
relieves  the  working  parts  from  the  recoil  of  the 
blows,  and  materially  reduces  wear  and  tear.  The 
spring  connection  is  made  by  suspending  each  ham- 
mer m>m  a  leathern  belt  attached  to  a  semicircular 
steel  spring. 

In  the  old-fashioned  beetling  machines  the  hammen  or 
fallfrs  were  lifted  by  cams,  and  allowed  to  drop  by  graTity, 
while  ih«  utmoet  speed  at  which  they  could  be  run  was 
about  sixty  blows  per  minute.  In  the  Patterson  machine 
the  hammen  each  giTe  420  blows  per  minute,  while  the 
striking  effect  of  each  blow  is  the  same  as  in  the  old  machine. 
The  hudness  of  the  blow  can,  howerer,  be  varied  by  altering 
the  speed. 

The  cloth  being  operated  upon  is  carried  by  one  of  three 
rollers  which  revolve  in  bearings  carried  by  dislcs,  as  shown, 
thcnse  disks  being  themselTes  capable  of  revolving.  The 
three  cloth  rollers  can  thus  be  brought  8ucce«sively  under 
the  action  of  the  hammers,  and  the  operation  of  the  macliine 
is  thereby  rendered  continuous,  the  filling  and  stripping  of 
the  rolls  not  interfering  with  the  beetling. 

**  Engineering,'^  •  xxvi.  91. 

Beet  Press.  One  for  pressing  the  juice  from 
the  grated  pulp  of  the  sugar  beet. 

The  beet  in  dust  it  has  attained  its  great  propor- 
tions since  the  hyaraulic  press  has  been  in  com- 
mon use,  and  this  description  of  press  in  various 
modified  forms  is  well  adapted  to  this  industry. 

Lalonette  introduced  the  arran^^ement  which  dis- 
pensed with  the  use  of  sacks  which  were  and  are 
used  in  the  stearine  and  flaxseed-oil  works.  He 
made  a  chest  with  strong  iron  bars  lined  within 
with  a  perforated  copper  sheet.    Sheets  or  cloths 


divided  the  marc  into  layers.  A  second  pressing 
was  necessary,  the  first  was  frequently  done  in  a 
filter-press  (which  see),  and  the  pulp  fell  from  that 
into  tne  chest  of  the  Lalouette  press.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  juice  was  obtained. 

The  direction  now  seems  to  be  in  the  line  of  con- 
tinuous presses,  which  so  much  reduce  labor  in 
handling.     They  usually  depend  upon  rollers. 

The  cylinders  of  continuous  presses  are,  (1) 
constructed  with  apertures  perforating  their  roll- 
ing surface,  so  that  the  juice  is  caused  to  pour 
into  the  interior,  from  which  it  is  allowed  to  escape, 
as  in  the  presses  of  Pecquer,  Champonnois,  and 
Leb^e  ;  or  (2)  the  pulp  is  carried,  i»y  means  of  end- 
less belts  of  linen  or  jute,  betwetn  :i  series  of  solid 


Fie.  259. 


Ckamponnois*  Continuous  Press. 

rollers,  effecting  a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  as 
in  the  presses  of  Poizot  and  Manuel  &  Socin. 
1.  Pecquer  commenced  with  cylinders  perforated 


Kig.  *2C0, 


Manuel  If  Socin's  Continuous  Beet-press.    (French.) 
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with  round  holes,  but  Champonnois  improved  ii|Kni 
this  by  makini;  longitudinal  slits  in  the  cyliiidiT 
and  adding  a  spiral  wire  covering,  which  gives  an 
infinitude  of  extremelv  narrow  exits  for  the  juice. 
Fig.  259. 

The  Leb<^e  press  has  cylinders  whose  peripherics 
consist  of  movable  franies  made  of  narrow  bars 
and  intervals  respectively  0.05"  and  0.004"  wiile. 
These  are  soldered  in  sets  to  be  replaced  readily. 
The  pulp  requires  several  pressings.  After  passing 
between  the  first  set  of  filtering  cylinders,  tne  pulp 
passes  under  a  solid  cylinder,  rolling  upon  one  of 
the  filtering  cylinders,  after  which  it  is  treated  with 
a  spray  of  water,  and  again  passed  under  solid  cyl- 
inders, rolling  upon  another  filtering  cylinder. 

In  tlie  Collette  press  the  filtering  surfaces  consist 
of  sheets  of  finely  perforated  copper. 

In  the  Dujardin  press  the  cyhnders  are  covered 
with  heav^  brass  sheeting  about  .08"  in  thickness. 
The  openmgs  made  in  this  metallic  sheet  are  cylin- 
drical for  a  short  distance,  after  which  they  ex- 
pand conically  toward  the  under  side,  and  by  this 
means  the  difficulty  of  choking  the  holes  is  largely 
avoided. 

The  difficulty-  encountered  in  these  presses  by  the 
escape  of  pulp  with  the  liquid  is  somewhat  obvi- 
ated by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime  to  the  juice, 
which  seems  to  solidify  the  pulp. 

2.  The  continuous  presses  which  have  an  end- 
less cloth  filtering  surface,  depend  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  subjecting  the  pomace  to  a  gradually  increai*- 
ing  pressure  by  passing  between  different  series  of 
rollers,  the  pomace  being  carried  between  endless 
belts  of  the  material  mentioned  above.  The  first  of 
these  presses  is  stated  by  Basset  to  have  been  de- 
vised in  1812,  but  Poizot  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  make  an  ejETective  one,  and  to  apply  it  in 
industrial  work. 

That  described  by  Basset  consisted  simply  of  an 
endless  sheet  carried  between  two  rollers  held  in 
contact  with  each  other  by  means  of  levers  to  the 
farther  end  of  which  weights  are  attached.  The 
material  was  distributed  upon  this  belt  and  by  it 
carried  between  the  rollers. 

Poizoi's  press,  according  to  his  first  design, 
had  two  belts  between  which  the  pulp  was  carried 
around  a  larjie  cvlinder,  against  which  smaller  roll- 
ers were  forced  with  a  gradually  increasing  pressure 
in  the  course  of  the  series,  followed  by  a  pressure 
between  two  large  rollers.  Poizot  now  uses  a  &in- 
gle  web  of  cloth,  the  pulp  passing  over  the  >niHll 
rollers  and  in  contact  with  ilie  large  cylinder.  The 
pulp  falls  from  the  web  into  a  tank,  is  subjected 
to  a  spray  of  water  and  passes  to  a  second  pi-e.ss. 

The  Manuel  &  Socin  press  (Fig.  260)  depends 
upon  the  same  principle,  but  the  system  of  rollers 
is  aiTanged  horizontally,  and  consists  of  five  pairs 
of  cylinders  of  the  same  size.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  cylinders  of  each  pair  varies  respectively, 
according  to  its  distance  fiom  the  point  of  supply. 
The  pressure  exeited  by  each  pair  of  rollers  is 
governed  by  a  strong  steel  spring,  the  poMer  of 
which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will  hv 
means  of  a  screw  regulator. 

The  pomace  from  A  falls  between  the  feed-roll- 
ers upon  the  endless  belt  B,  and  is  carried  between 
the  solid  rollers  D  I)  D  1)  D  and  E  E  E  E  E. 
The  pressure  exerted  by  the  rollers  is  adjuste<l  by 
means  of  screws  and  springs  attached  to  the  jour- 
nals. 

The  Lcroy  prefjc,  constructed  by  Messrs.  MarioUe  Brothent, 
of  Saint  Quentin,  w  proYided  with  rollen  and  an  endless 
^heet  upon  which  pulp  is  diHtributed  by  meant)  of  a  special 
apparatus  called  the  preparateur,  founded  upon  the  sanie 
principle  tm  the  prop*!  properly  w)  called  ;  that  is  to  my,  in 
the  pteparateur  the  material  coming  directly  from  the  trough 
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of  tiie  n»p  Mid  equally  (lL*tributcd  upon  an  endless  nheet  is 
tabmitted  to  an  rnerKetic  preparatory  prewing  by  meanti  of 
a  neries  of  rollers,  gradually  approaching  each  other  more 
and  roon*.  in  Much  a  manner  as  to  distribute  upon  the  press 
only  pulp  partially  exhausted  of  its  juice. 

The  endless  sheet  is  here  a  thin  sheet  of  steel  pierced  with 
a  large  number  of  small  boles,  forming  the  filtering  surface 
for  the  juice.  In  the  press  the  endless  sheet  is  of  the  same 
nature,  but  it  is  doubled,  a«  it  were,  by  a  woolen  sheet,  upon 
w'uicU  the  pulp  to  be  pressed  is  distributed.  Good  filtration 
of  the  juice  is  thus  assured,  and  at  the  same  time  almost  all 
the  fatigue  is  referred  to  the  metallic  sheet.  —  La  Surrerif 
TMdi^Hu,  xii.  367. 

The  Pieron  press  (Fig.  261)  is  more  simple  in 
construction.  It  consists  of  a  screw  arranged  hori- 
zontally within  a  perforated  cylinder  of  copper, 
and  the  whole  hermetically  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
of  cast  iron  provided  with  internal  channels  for 
flow  of  the  juice.  The  hlades  of  the  screw  are  of 
copper,  and  the  axis  of  bronze.  The  blades  are  in 
sections,  and  may  readily  be  removed  and  cleaned. 
The  pulp  to  be  pressed  is  forced  into  the  cylinder 
by  means  of  a  strong  pump,  and  is  carried  by  the 
revolving  screw  toward  the  other  end.  When  it 
first  enters  the  press,  the  pulp  is  submitted  to  very 
slight  pressure,  but  the  pressure  increases  as  the 
pulp  approaches  the  other  end,  where  it  is  forced 
out  through  a  valve  so  arranged  that  the  di!icharge 
of  pulp  may  be  regulated  at  will.  A  portion  of  the 
axis  of  the  screw  is  hollow,  and  the  ]x>rtion  beyond 
the  discharge  orifice  connects  with  the  water  sup- 
ply, so  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  may  be  con- 
tinuously added  to  the  pulp  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  pressing  to  effect  a  saving  in  the  sugar  that 
would  othei-wise  be  left  in  the  pulp. 

To  secure  effective  work  with  this  as  with  other 
continuons  presses,  the  method  of  double  pressing 
must  be  employwl,  and  for  ordinary  working  six 
presses  are  used  for  the  first  pressing,  and  two  for 
the  second  pressing.  For  the  first  pressing  the 
motive  force  required  by  ench  press  is  one  and  a 
half  horse-power,  and  for  the  second  two  horse- 
power. The  advantages  claimed  for  the  press  are 
Its  solidity,  slight  liability  to  accident  ana  repairs, 
and  small  amount  of  labor  required  in  its  man- 
agement. The  work  of  grinding  and  pressing  lac- 
ing altogether  automatic,  one  man  can  attend  to 
both  o|)erations.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
juice  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air  between  the 

f>ress  and  the  liming-vnt,  and  there  is  consequently 
ittle  or  no  change.  The  pulp  of  the  first  pressing 
contains  80  to  83  per  cent,  moisture,  and  7  to  9  per 
cent,  of  sugar  ;  and  that  of  the  second  pressing 
contains  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  final  pulp 
represents  26  per  cent,  of  the  beets  worked. 

See  report  by  Dr.  W.  McMurtrie,  "  On  the  Sugar  Bfet  and 
Ike  Manufacture  of  Sugar  therefrom.'^  Special  Report,  No. 
28,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1880. 

The  following  continuous  presses  are  referred  to  in  Dr. 
McMurtrie 's  Report  on  the  pages  indicated. 

French.  Poizot Plate  XVI. 

J>6«?^ Plate  XVII. 

Manuel  If  Socin       .     .    Page  142.     Plate  XVII]. 
ChamponHoi*       .     .     .     Page  140.     Plate  XIX. 

Dujardin Page  141.     Plate  XX. 

Pieron Page  143.     Plate  XXI. 

See  also  the  following  journals  and  treatises  :  — 
Maununi     ....     **  Traits  de  la  FcUfrieation  du  Sucrt ." 
La  Brtterave  d  Sucre. 
La  Suererie  Indigene. 
Basset's         "  Guide  pratique  dufabrieant  de  Sucre." 

**  Journal  dfs  Fabri rants  de  Sucre. ''^ 
Stammer's    *'  JVaite  theonque  et  pratiqut  de  la  Fabrication 

de  Sucre."' 
WaUcoJTa    .  "  Traits  de  Fabrication  et  Kajffinage  du  Sucre  de 

Betteraves." 
Grant's  .     .  *'■  Beet  Root  Sugar  and  Cultivation  of  the  Beet." 
Beet  Boot  Cultivation  .   **  Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  1032. 
Ueet  Sugar  Industry. 

Drouffn  de  Lhuys  .     .   ** Scientific  American j"  xxxvii.  169. 

Beet-rasp'ing  Machine'.      The  machines 


for  rasping  beets  are  of  several  forms,  three  of 
which,  of  different  constructions,  are  presented. 

It  is  necessjiry  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
beet  .shall  Ik*  entirely  degraded  in  order  that  there 
shall  l)e  a.«  little  loss  as  possible  in  the  subsequent 
operation  of  pressing,  which  requires  to  be  very 
carefully  pcrfonned,  and  is,  in  fact,  repeated  to 
exprc.ss  the  last  attainable  quantity  of  saccharine 
juice  from  the  pulp.    See  Beet  Press. 

In  the  greater  number  of  suereries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  rasping  machine  forms  the  first  of  the  suries  of 
apparatus  in  the  establishment ;  but  of  late  another  system 
hat  come  into  extensiTe  use,  and  is  increasing  in  popularity. 
It  is  to  have  the  rhperies  in  the  villages  or  communes,  or  on 
farms  of  extensive  area,  and  to  convey  the  juice  by  un- 
derground pipe-lines  to  a  central  suererie  where  the  subse- 
quent operations  are  conducted.  This  enables  a  single  sugar 
factory  to  work  up  the  beeta  of  a  much  larger  area  than 
would  be  possible  were  the  roots  to  be  carted  to  the  central 
factory. 

The  system  is  the  invention  of  Linard,  and  some  data  in 
reference  to  it  are  given  under  Pipb-linb,  which  see. 

Its  advantages  are  in  — 

Placing  the  heavier  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  in  which 
the  larger  number  of  workmen  are  employed,  in  the  villagea 
in  which  they  reside. 

Increasing'the  area  of  the  profitable  cultivation  of  beet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  suererie. 

The  decreased  weight  to  be  transported. 

The  transference  of  the  transport  from  the  roads,  which 
are  injured  by  the  heavy  carts. 

Leaving  the  residual  pulp  in  the  communities  where  it  ia 
needed  for  cattle  and  sheep  feed. 

The  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  juice  by  the  sacch»> 
rometer  tests  instead  of  by  the  weight  of  the  roots. 

The  Lampadins  and  Kluseman  rasps  have  cylin- 
drical drums  furnished  with  knives,  acting  upon 
the  roots  placed  in  a  hopper,  which  partially  in- 
closes the  circumference  of  the  rasping  cvlinder. 
The  rape  of  Lampadius  is  shown  at  Plate  Xf.  of  Dr. 
McMurtrie's  Report  on  the  Culture,  etc.,  of  the 
Sugar  Beet,  Special  Report,  No.  28,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1880. 

The  calculation  for  effectiveness  is  that  a  ma- 
chine which  has  70  square  decimeters  of  rasping 
surface,  and  650  turns  per  minute,  which  answers  to 
a  developed  surface  of  27,300  meters,  will  pi*oduce 
1,000  kilograms  of  pulp  per  hour.  One  horse- 
power is  estimated  for  each  450  kilograms  per  hour. 

In  order  to 
Fig.  262.  prevent  obstruc- 

if    th« 


Klu»t titan'' s  Beet-rasping  Machine. 

K I  lineman's  rasping  machine.  Fig.  262,  has  a 
drum  .1,  wlio.se  perimeter  is  furnished  with  radiail 
blades.  The  roots  are  put  into  the  hopper  Zi,  and 
pas.Hing  downward,  arc  caught  in  the  flutes  of  the 
roller  r,  which  nmkes  one  turn  — towards  the  rasp 
—  for  every  25  revolutions  of  the  rasp.  Its  duty 
is  to  hold  the  roots  against  the  rasp,  and  tht^e 
escape  into  the  liox  beneath  wheu  they  are  grated 
sufficiently  fine  to  pass  the  throat  piece  which   is 
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adjustable  from  beneath,    a  is  the  cog-wheel  which 
tiiTDS  the  roller  c;  the  gearing  of  the  rasp  cylinder 
on  the  axis  6  is  hidden  by  the  machine. 
The  Champonnois  rasp,  Fig.  263,  has  an  axis  V, 


Fig.  268. 


Fig.  264. 


ChampoHHois^  Beet-rasping  Machine. 

with  heavy  cast-iron  arms,  P,  which  revolve  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  by  centrifugal  force  and  actaal 
ermding  action  force  the  roots  delivered  in  the 
hopper  V  against  a  series  of  rasps  which  are  ar- 
ranged circnmferentially  as  at  B  B',  tearing  them 
into  fragments,  and  pushing  them  through  the 
interstices  between  the  rasps,  whence  they  fall 
into  the  box  below. 

The  series  of  marks,  looking  like  bars,  appearing 
beyond  the  roots,  are  the  rasps  which  are  set  thus 
close  together.  At  T  is  shown  the  pipe  for  the  in- 
jection of  water  into  the  interior  of  the  rasp. 

The  rasp  of  Champonnois  is  powerful,  and  pro- 
duces from  6,000  to  7,000  kilograms  of  pulp  per 
hour,  if  it  be  actively  fed,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  root  graters. 

Another  form  of  coupe-racine  is  that  shown  in 
Fig.  264,  which  consists  of  a  cast-iron  vase  of  a 
fmsto-conical  shape  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft 
which  receives  from  200  to  400  turns  per  minute. 
The  vase  has  6  straight  openings  like  the  throats 
of  a  plane,  and  each  of  these  has  a  toothed  blade 
which  grates  the  roots,  and  the  fragments  pass  out 
at  the  openings. 

A  fixed  metallic  plate  descends  into  the  interior 
of  the  vase,  acting  as  an  abutment  for  the  roots,  to 
prevent  their  revolving  with  the  vase,  and  is  dis- 
tant from  the  surface  of  the  blades  4  or  5  mm. 
The  size  of  the  pieces  is  from  0.005  to  0.010  m.  X 
0.003  to  0.004  m.  They  are  expelled  by  centrifu- 
gal action,  and  the  apparatus  requires  a  casing, 
which  is  not  shown  in  the  cut. 

Beet-root  Rwp,  Fr. 

Lampadius,     "Dept.  Agrie.  Sp.  Report,''  No.  28,  PI.  XI. 
Champonnois^  *'Depl.  Agrie.  Sp.  Report  *'  No.  28,  PI.  XII., 
XIII. 

Beet'-root  Dig'ger.  This  generally  consists 
of  a  sort  of  fork  mounted  on  a  wheeled  frame  and 
slanting  downward  so  as  to  include  the  root  be- 
tween its  prongs,  and  lift  it  upward  and  forward. 
It  injures  the  beet  to  bruise  it  or  to  break  the  tap- 
root, as  it  bleeds  and  wastes  the  sweet  juice.  Fol- 
lowing the  fork  are  prongs  which  lift  the  roots 
clear  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  more  or  less  im- 


Beet-root  Rasping  Jifaehine. 

bedded,  as  they  are  simply  upset  and  drag 
the  ground. 

Fig.  265. 


Btet-root  Digger. 
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Figs.  266  and  267  are  other  forms,  made  by  De- 
lahaie-Taillear  &  Bajac,  Liancoart,  France. 

The  former  has  a  bow-shaped  standard,  having 


But-root  PuUer. 

a  lifting  share  in  front  and  several  prongs  behind, 
to  raise  the  beets  and  leave  them  on  the  surface  of 
the  eround. 

The  latter  example  has  a  precedent  share  {coupe 
coiiet)  for  cutting  on  the  leaves  of  the  beet  simulta- 
neously with  the  pulling  of  the  root.  Several  forms 
of  interchangeable  shares  are  furnished  with  ■  the 
implement :  shares  without  branches,  or  with  two 
or  three  branches,  according  to  the  kind  of  beet' 
and  the  nature  of  the  .soil.  The  work  performed  is 
1  hectare  (2^  acres)  per  diem. 


Pig  267, 


timely  and  excellent  treatise  on  the  inception,  prog- 
ress, and  success  of  the  beetroot  sugar  industry  in 
Europe,  see  Dr.  McMurtrie's  Report,  **U,  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Special  Report,  No. 
28,"  1880. 

It  includes  also  tables  and  maps,  indica- 
ting the  regions  in  the  United   States  in- 
cluded in  the  belt,  where  the  meteorologi- 
onditions  favorable  to   beet   culture   prevail. 
Aho  dissertation   on   varieties  of  beet,   analyses, 
caltttre,  manuring,  harvesting,  and  manufacturing 
riM|^  processes  and  apparatus. 

DtM MUTille'g  beet-root  machinery  and  still,  at  Petit  Boui|f, 
Fnii]r<»,  are  described  in  Labouiaye't  *'  Dietionnaire  des  Arts 
ft  Ma/tu/aetures,^'  vol.  iv.,ed.  18<7,  Article  ** DistiUation.*' 

i<ev  Also  '*  Sucre  -*  in  same  work,  iii. 

Beet  Puller.    See  Beet-root  Diookr. 
Beet'-root  Su'gar  Ma-chin'e-ry.  The  ^- 

rics  of  machines  made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco  is  as  follows  :  — 

Beet-washing  machine. 
Bone-black  washer. 
Carbonic  acid  pump. 
Centrifugal  machine. 
Charcoal  filter. 
Defecating  pan. 
Evaporator. 
Filter  press. 


Grating  or  pulping  machine. 
IJydraulic  press. 
Lump  breaking  machine. 
Monte- jus. 

Sugar-mixing  machine. 
Vacuum  pan. 
Vapor  pump. 
Vivifying  kUn. 


Notices  or  references  will  be  found  under  the. following 


Animal  charcoal  revivifier. 
Beet  grater. 

Beet  juice  defecation  pan. 
Beet  press. 


Beet-root  Diggfr. 

French  beet-root  pullers  are  shown  in  Knight's  *^  Report 
on  AgrttuliHui'  Implements,'^  Pttris  Exposition  Reports, 
•  vol.  v.,  pp.  61,62. 

See  also  '*  Scientific  Am^iean,^"  •  zzxix.  166. 

Beef -root  Sli'oer. 

The  eentrifugal  root  cutter  of  the  "  Union  Iron  Works,** 
San  Fnncisco,  **  is  composed  of  a  stationaxr  drum,  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  provided  with  six  grooves,  into 
which  are  fastened  as  many  grooved-toothed  knives.  To  this 
dmm  is  attached  the  feed  hopper.  A  horitontal  shaft  which 
Is  keyed  to  the  head  pulley,  carries  at  one  of  its  ends  a  cast 
iron  disk,  armed  with  two  flyers,  turning  in  the  stationary 
drum,  and  leaving  a  working  space  between  the  edge  of  each 
and  the  inner  wall  of  the  drum.  The  beets  come  from  the 
washing  machine  through  a  channel  into  the  hopper,  and 
thence  to  Uie  drum.  Here  the  flyers  of  the  disk  dnve  them 
violently  against  the  blades  of  the  stationary  drum,  where 
they  are  cut  into  slices  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  one  six- 
teenth of  an  inch,  and  a  width  of  about  tliree  eighths  of  an 
inch.  The  stationary  drum  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  casing 
of  sheet  Iron,  the  obiect  of  which  is  to  direct  the  slices 
thrown  out  of  the  machine,  downward.  This  casing  is  mov- 
able, so  as  to  give  access  to  the  knives,  and  allow  them  to  be 
taken  out. 

This  machine  can  cut  three  tons  of  beet-root  in  half  an 
hour,  with  the  shaft  moving  at  the  rate  of  860  revolutions 
per  minute.  A  single  hone  power  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  actuate  it.  The  blades  are  fastened  into  the  grooves  by 
screw  bolts,  and  ean  be  adjusted  and  set  at  any  desired  dis- 
tance apart  within  given  limits.** 

Beef-root  Sa'gar  Ap'pa-ra^tos.  For  a  recent 


Beet  raspiug  uuichlne. 
Beet-root  digger. 
Bee^root  slicer. 
Beet-root  sugar  apparatus. 


Beet-seed  drill. 

Bone  black  revivifier. 

Cane  cutter. 

Cane  mill. 

Carbonatation. 

Centrifugal  filter. 

Charcoal  washer. 

Concentrating  apparatus. 

Condenser. 

Cube-sugar  machine. 

Cultivator,  Beet. 

Defecator. 

Diffusion  process 

Evaporator. 

Filter. 

Filter  press. 

Hand  drill 

Hydraulic  press. 

Malaxator. 

Ridging  plow. 

Root  cutter.  Beet. 

Root  digger.  Beet. 

5»ced  dnTl . 

Silo  for  beet!" 

Sugar  diffusion  process. 

Vacuum  pan. 


Beet-seed' DrilL  A  machine  for  drilling 
beets,  usually  upon  a  ridge  listed  up. 

Fig.  268  is  a  anil  for  ^t-seed  or  turnips,  made 
by  Corbett  &  Peele.  of  Shrewsbury,  England.  It  is 
specially  adapted  for  sowing  on  the  summits  of 
ridges.  The  machine  drills  two  parallel  rows.  On 
each  side  of  the  machine  is  a  concave  ridging-roller, 
a  hollow  share  which  receives  seed  from  the  box 
above,  and  an  iron  roller  for  covering  the  seed.  The 
seed-wheels  are  of  the  usual  English  form,  having 
little  hemispherical  cups  which  dip  up  seed  and 
drop  it  into  hoppers,  from  which  conductors  lead 
to  tne  hollow  shares  which  open  the  furrows. 

The  beet-seed  drill  of  Smyth  &  Sons,  of  Peasen- 
hall  (Suffolk),  England,  has  a  range  of  5  hoes  with 
a  distance  apart  of  0.45  meter,  but  the  machines 
vary  in  the  number  and  interval  distance  of  the 
hoes  and  in  price. 

The  seeding  is  performed  by  its  own  set  of  con- 
ductors and  hoes,  in  such  manner  that  the  fertilizer 
is  covered  with  earth  in  advance  of  the  deposit  of 
the  seed,  which  is  not  placed  in  contact  with  the 
fertilizer,  so  that  the  special  nourishment  to  the 
roots  of  the  young  plant  is  not  furnished  until  they 
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Fig.  268 


^^ 


Btet-seed  or  Turnip  Drill. 

have  attained  a  certain  development.  The  concave- 
faced  rollers,  which  are  independent  of  the  hoes,  fol- 
low in  the  rear  and  make  a  little  ridge  over  the  seed 
and  fertilizer,  which  compacts  the  soil  and  makes 
the  row  of  plants  more  conspicuous  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  growth. 

Fig   269. 


noU"  to  give  the  signal  for  the  mai 
The  bell  refrain  in  '*  Lts  Cloches  d 
nouailles  '*  is  familiar  to  most  of  us. 
Sets  of  bells  are  used  \\\  military 
a  number  being  fixed  one  above  n 
on  a  frame  of  iron,  and  ranjred  d 
cnllv  in  the  order  of  their  sizes.  Tli 
innde  to  vibrate  by  a  little  hammer 

CiLOCKENSPEIL,     GONO,    PaVILLON 

NOis,  "  Mech.  Diet.'* 

The  belbi  in  Japan  areuot  Founded  wi I 
|HTS,  but  with  Runpended  Ifveinof  vrood,  u 
II  bHttering-ram,  ptriking  the  bell  on  the  on 

.■^ee  Report  on  BclU  bv  H.  K.  Oliv»r,  u 
xxT.,  vol.  vii.,   "CentetiHinl  Exhibition  H 

Casting   ....    *''Manufnetureran(l  I 

Tiii.54,228. 
<  Mapper  and  Hammer,  Br. 

Macktnzie     *  ^'Engineer"  xllx,  268. 
Mending.     Riggs    .     .     *'*SrieHti^ American, "  xxi 
Church  ....       "/row  v4^^,''  xxii.,  Dec.  26 

2.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  pipe  which  nrei 
smaller  end  of  the  next  pipe  in  line.  The 
usually  packed  with  lead  or  cement.  Th 
usual  mode  of  connection  is  by  ilauge,  whicl 

3.  The  cover  in  the  hopper  of  a  blast 
top.    See  Bell  and  Hopi'er. 

B9II  and  Hop'per.    (Metallurffy.)  TIm 

Fig.  271. 


Beet-seed  Drill. 

The  device  shown  in  Fig.  270  is  for  attachment 
to  the  ordinary  drills  of  this  firm  to  adapt  them  to 
drilling  beet  seed.    The  roller  has  flat,  concave,  or 
convex  face,  as  may  be  ordered. 
Fig.  270. 


£eils  J  or  Maiuy 


I  ing  device  on  top  of  a 

'  blast  furnace.  The 
bell  is  dropped  to  al- 
low the  contents  of 
the  hopper  to  fall  into 

i  the  shaft. 

I      A  is  the  hopper  in  which  the  stock  is  \ 
feed  the  furnace.     B  is  an  extension  of 

I  per,  called  the  mouth-piece.      C  is  the  I1 


Bell  T-Pipe. 
Double  Bell. 
Bell  and  Ueducei 
Flanged  Bell. 
8addle-tlanged  B 


Beel-seed  Planter. 

Engliiih  and  French  beet-drilbi  are  phoun  in  Dr.  MrMur- 
trie'B  Report  No.  28,  Special,  Dep.  of  Agriculture,  and  in  Dr. 
Knight's  report,  "  Paris  Exposition  Reports,''  •  v.,  115-117. 

Bell.  (Music.)  1.  An  instrnment  in  an  orches- 
tra, used  for  dramatic  effects.  According  to  tone. 
they  are  knoii-n  as  high  bells  or  Jow  bells.  Berlioz 
()uotes  the  use  of  the  former  in  the  graceful  chorus 
in  the  second  act  of  "Guillaume  Tell"  of  which  the 
burden  is  "  void  la  nuit ; "  and  of  the  bell  in  low  F, 
in  the  4th  act  of  Meyerbeer*8  opera,  the  "  Hugue- 


the  hopper  called  a  bell,  which  is  lower* 
able  distance  when  feeding  the  stock  U: 
nace.    Z>  ia  an  apron  or  fender,  attach> 
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mouth-piece  B,  to  prevent  the  stock  from  striking 
the  walls  of  the  furnace.  The  apron  is  secured  to 
the  hopper  by  straps  d  d. 

Bell  Chack.     Whitworth's  lathe  chuck,  made 
bell-shaped,  with  set-screws   by  which 
the  object  is  clamped.  Fi}?.  273. 

Bell  Cord.  (RiiUway.)  A  cord 
runnin*^  continuou.Hly  through  the  cars, 
and  leading  to  a  signal  bell  on  the  en- 
pne.  It  forms  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  conductor  and  eu- 
jnneer. 

For  all  the  p«rt8  and  flttiDgs,  see  **  Car  Build-  „,,.,.  , 
tr»'  Dictionary,''''  pp.  8-10,  and  illustratious  ^*"  ^/n/c*. 
cited,  pp.  392  et  seq. 

The  inventor  of  tbe  bell  cord  on  cars  was  Capt.  Ayres, 
who,  in  1842,  introduced  it  on  the  train  of  which  he  waa 
conductor.  —  Pattrson  (N.  J.)  Press. 

Bell  Mag'net.    An  audible  alarm.    A  clapper 


Fig.  274. 


BeU  Magnet. 


Copper. 

•rin. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Zinc. 

1  ^^ful  bell  metal  .     . 

144 

53 

3 

I'-eful  bell  metal  .     . 

53.5 

10 

2.13 

_ 

\lunm  belU  .... 

16 

4 

_ 

_ 

.**i)ft  musical  bella 

16 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Common  belli*  .     .     . 

50 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Belbi  of  Rnuen       .     . 

40 

5 

2 

_ 

3 

Chinese  gongs  .     .     . 

40 

10 

- 

Bell  Pump.      A  bell-shaped   pump ;  used  in 
cleaning  gas  and  service  pipes. 


Harris,  Oriffln  &  Co., 
•July  3, 1876,  p.  9. 


is  caused  to  strike  the  bell 
bjr  completing  the  electric 
circuit,  the  connecting 
wire  leading  from  the 
apHftmeat  wlience  the  call 
proceeds. 

£lectric  bells  are  now 
extremely  common  in  de- 
partments, offices,  manu- 
factories; placing  a  pro- 
prietor or  superintendent 
ID  connection  with  an^ 
office  or  department  in  his 
building  or  abroad. 

BeUMet'aL  An  alloy 
which  does  not  tarnish  nor 
crack,  has  a  good  sound, 
And  relatively  moderate 
weight,  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Nickel  1  pound,  copper 
B  pounds,  are  melted  and 
riMjled. 

Add  zinc  1  pound,  alu- 
minam  ^  ounce.  Melt 
and  cool. 

Melt  and  add  i  ounce  quicksilver  and  6  pounds  | 
melted  copper.  i 

Other  recipes :  — 


An  imitation  silTer,  haring  iionorous  quality  :  — 
Take  one  part  of  pure  pulTeriied  manganese,  one  part  of 
copper  filings,  and  two  partu  of  animal  charcoal.  Intimately 
mix  theee  sabetancefl  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  high  tem- 
perature in  a  graphite  crucible.  After  cooling,  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  a  suburance  having  the 
appearance  and  sound  of  silrer.  This  subfitance  is  ductile, 
malleable,  and  easily  takes  the  finish  of  silver. 

Bello^WB  Bteam-en'glne.  A  form  of  engine 
invented  by  Reilley,  in  which  steam  extends  loni^i- 
tudinally  an  expansible  bellows-sided  chamber,  the 
head  of  which  carries  gudgeons  which  connect  by 
rods  to  the  crank  shaft.  The  moving  head,  the 
equivalent  of  a  piston,  is  in  fact  placed  between 
two  such  chambers,  which  act  upon  it  in  succession. 

'^Sfienti/U  American  St^pUment,"  •ISl. 


in  ''American  Gas-light  Journal,'''' 


Bell  Punch.  A  hand-punch,  for  perforating  a 
ticket  or  trip  slip.  It  secures  the  piece  punched 
out,  and  rings  a  bell ;  in  some  instruments  it  also 
registers  the  fares  collected. 

Bell  Ring'er.  Reese's  bell-ringer,  for  ringing 
the  bells  of  locomotives,  is  an  application  of  steam 
to  a  small  pi.ston,  which  acts  upon  a  sliding  bar 
connected  to  the  bell  crank. 

^^Railroati  Gazette,^^  *  xxiv.  415. 

Bell  Rope.    See  Bell-cord. 

Bell  Strap.  A  signal  strap  in  a  street  car, 
reaching  along  the  ceiling  to  a  bell  at  the  forward 
end.  It  forms  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  conductor  and  the  driver;  or,  in  some 
cars,  the  passengers  and  the  driver. 

Bell  Tel'e-graph.  An  indicator  for  hotels, 
steamers,    etc.       A 


series  of  plates  in- 
scribed  with  the 
numbers  of  the 
rooms ;  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  guests, 
etc.,  are  connected 
by  wires  with  the 
various  apartments, 
and  are  displaced 
so  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the 
clerk  in  waiting,  by 
touching  appro- 
priate knobs  in  the 
various  rooms. 

In  the  illustration 
the  apparatus  is  an 
alarm  telegraph,  in 


Fig.  275. 


BeU  Telegraph. 


which  an  inaicator  for  each  of  six  apartments 
may  show  where  the  entrance  of  unauthorized  per- 
sons has  taken  place. 

Bell  Tel'e-phone.  The  articulating  telephone 
of  Alexander  G.  Bell.  See  Telephone,  Trans- 
mitter, etc. 

Belly-pipe.  A  flaring  blast-pipe  nozzle  for 
blast  furnaces.  In  Vielhaber's  patent,  182,621, — 
the  belly-pipe  nozzle  is  hollow,  and  has  inlet  and 
outlet  pipes  for  the  circulation  of  water  there 
through.    See,  also,  Water  Breast. 

Belt.  {Mining.)  1.  A  body  strap  with  chain  at- 
tached by  which  miners  draw  corves  in  the  work- 
ings. 

2.  A  strap  for  transmitting  motion. 

The  following  dimensions  and  weights  of  large  belts  are 
given  in  the  journals  :  — 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  102'  long,  4^  wide, 
2,200  lb9.  weight. 

J.  B.  Hoyt,  New  York,  186^^  long,  6^  wide,  2,212  lbs. 
weight. 

P.  Jewell  &  Sons,  llartford.  Conn.,  1474'  long,  3'  wide, 
1,180  Ibc.  weight. 

N.  Y.  Belting  and  Packing  Co.  (Makers),  381'  long,  4' wide, 
4,000  IbH.  weight.  For  une  in  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railrond  Eleyator,  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York. 

Samp8on  &  Co.,  Manchester,  England,  90'  long.  38"  wide. 
Said  by  ** British  Trade  Journal"  to  be  "the  largest  ever 
made  in  England.'' 

Belt  Clamp.  A  device  for  approaching  the 
ends  of  belts  in  position  in  ortler  to  lace  or  other- 
wise attach  them. 

Fig.  276  has  two  wooden  vises  clamped  fast  to  the 
respective  belt-ends,  and  drawn  together  by  cords 
and  ptilleys  in  order  to  approach  the  ends  of  the 
belt  and  hold  them  while  being  laced. 
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Fig  276. 


Lincolfu^s  Belt  Feutener. 


Spien^s  Belt  Oamp. 

Belt  Coupling.    A  device  for  attaching  the 

ends  of  a  belt.    See  Belt  Fastener. 

Belt  Fast'en-er.    Id  addition  to  the  examples 

Fig.  277.  ^^    means    tor 

attaching    the 

ends   of    belts, 

and  shown  in 

Fig.649,"ifec^. 

Diet."     several 

others  are  here  shown.     See  also  Belt  Screw. 

P,     «^  In  Fig.  278   a  row  of 

jfig.  MO.  holes   being    made    i  n 

each  end  of  the  belt,  the 
staples  are  inserted  there- 
in, and  the  ends  tamed 
down  and  clinched. 

Fig.  279  8ho\*s  Greene's 
belt-fastener  and  the  tool 
for  inserting  the  headed 
pins. 

In  Fig.  280,  in  addition 
to  the  security  of  the  usual 
method  of  a'ttaching   the 
cord   to  the  coupling, — 
by  screwing  it  in   and   then  riveting,  —  a  gimlet- 
Fig  279. 


ainched  Staple  Belt 
Fiutener. 


Greene's  Belt  Fastener. 


pointed  screw,  of  the  same  ]>itch  as  the  threads  in 
the  coupling,  penetrates  the  center  of  the  cord. 

Harris's  uelt  fastener  is  a  shield-shaped  piece 
with  hooking  studs.  It  is  applied  as  follows  :  Lay 
the  casting,  teeth  uppermost,  on  something  solid, 
place  one  end  of  the  strap  on  one  of  the  sets  of 


Fig.  280. 


Harrises  Belt-fast 


MeBride's  Coining  for  Round  Belts  ami 

teeth  and  hammer  it  on.  Repeat  the 
with  the  other  end  of  the  strap  ou  the 
set  of  teeth.    The  ^ 

curve  of  the  plate  '^' 

gives  the  hooking 
position  to  the 
teeth. 

The  following 
notices  may  be  re- 
ferred to :  — 

Serenl  belt  coup- 
lers, Scholl'8  **  Me- 
chanic's Guide''  483- 
485. 

Ends  of  belt  ficarfed, 
glued,  prewed,  and 
SMtened  with  shoe 
pegii,  Cooper's  "£e2(. 
tnir  188. 

Dried  eel-skin  lac- 
ings, Cooper*s  "Jfett- 
tn^"  188. 

Wilson^  h  belt 
hooks,*  C  o  o  p  e  r  *  8 
''Belting,''  184. 

Blake's  heltftudfi*  \ 
Patents    April,   1860, 
March,  1861. 

*'  Champion  "  belt 
hook,*  Cooper's 
''Belting,"  186. 

Mcintosh  t  Sons.  Scotch,  machine  riveti 
"Belting,"  186. 

Lincolne,  belt  fastener,*  "Engineer,"  J«n,  * 

Belt  coupling,*  Hounvrth,  "Mech.  Mag.,"  xc 

J.  B.  Hoyt  f  Co.,  Cooper's  " Belting, ^'  188. 

Belt  fastener,  Badger,  Br.,  •  "Engmeer,""  I. 

Belt'ing. 

Rohrer's  "  Improved  Union  Belting  ■ '  is  mad« 
between  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  leather 
layers  of  heary  duck,  and  then  riveting  or  ^tirt 
out  the  entire  length. 

Walrus  hide  belting  is  manufactured  froi 
which  are  from  0.6''  to  l.J^"  in  thicknesK.  — 
ing  Journal.'"' 

Ht^ook's  folded-twist  belting  is  a  round  li 
tented  June  18, 1872. 

Alexander  Bros,  patented  belting.  June  15, 
the  mode  of  cutting  the  hide  and  making  th 
put  the  firmest  portion  of  the  leather  on  th 
belt,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  convex 

Sheep  intestines  (which  average  65'  In  loii) 
used  for  belting.  —  Cooper  "Belting."  x  v. 

Eel  skins,  for  bands  and  ropes,  ''Journal  . 
tutf,"  April,  1844. 

Gut  bands,  Clark's  "Exhibited  Machinery 
don. 

Steel  belting,  " American, Artizan"  Aug.  2, 

Round  belts  of  catgut  or  hemp,  Fairbain 
MillworV.,"  il.  1. 

Round  belts  in  multi-grooved  pulleys,  *N 
no/,"  1857,  N.S.vi.  163. 

Comparison  of  rubber,  gutta-percha,  an<: 
leather.  J.  B.  Iloyt,  quoted  in  Cooper's  "/>V/i 
kine's  "Machinery  and  Millwork." 

Gut  woTen  into  ribbons,  Edwards,  Eug-, 
ing,"  128. 

Woolen  bands,  Heywood,  Eng.,  Cooper's  " 

Gutta-percha  with  wire-gauxe  core.  Rattier 
"Belting,"  129. 

Raw  hide,  "Engineering,"  June  19,  1874. 

Russian  sheet-iron,  Spiers,  Cooper's  *'  13flti 

Alexander,  Wide  leather  belting,*  Patent  J 

Vulcanized  rubber  belts.  Cooper's  *\Belting 

Bdge-laid  belt,*  i>i>A,  Cooper's  "Belting 
Haines,  Eng.,  Patent  Feb.  14,  i860. 

Paper  belting,  Crane,  Cooper's  "Belting,^' 

Water-proofwl belting,  Cooper's  "Belting,'* 

Angular  belting,  Underwood,  Cooper's  '*JE: 
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Angular  belting,  /.  B.  Hoyt,  Cooper's  "BeUiftg,'*  206. 

Compoand  leathern  belts,  Buropean,  Auekituioss.  *^  Paris 
Ea^ontion  Report,''  1867. 

Steel  wire  fiat  woren  belting,  ^*  Practical  MeehanicalJour- 
nair  Not.,  1867,  237. 

Thin  sheet  metal  coated  with  mbber,  Sanderson,  Kng.. 
Patent  Dec.  8, 1862. 

Strips  of  Uketal  corered  with  gum,  made  into  a  flat  band, 
with  a  weft  of  hemp,  SpiU,  £ng.,  Patent  Nor.  9, 1859. 

Woolen  belt  coTered  with  rennoos  cement,  ^* London  Meek. 
Mag.,''  March,  1868. 

Alternate  links  of  leather  and  metal,  CHssold,  *' Franklin 
Instituu  Journal,"  Aug.,  1868,  p.  121. 

Consult  Cooper's  '*  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Belting,^'  810  pp. 
Phila.,  1878. 

It  contains  a  laige  collection  of  authorities,  figures,  tables, 
rules,  and  formulas. 

Woven  cotton  ....    '*Iron  Aft,"  xxi.,  Jan.  10,  24. 

Calculating  power  of    .    ^*  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  612. 

Jewells' factoi7    .    .    .  •••&tVn/»/Se  Ammcoii,"xlii.95. 

Belfing  Ce-ment'.  For  leathern  belting. 
Take  common  glue  and  American  iHinglass,  equal 
parts,  place  tbem  in  a  boiler  and  add  water  suffi- 
cient to  just  cover  the  whole.  Let  it  soak  ten 
hours,  then  bring  the  whole  to  a  boiling  heat,  and 
add  pare  tannin  until  the  whole  becomes  ropy  or 
appears  like  the  white  of  eggs.  Apply  it  warm. 
Buff  the  grain  off  the  leather  where  it  is  to  be  ce- 
mented ;  rub  the  joint  surfaces  solidly  together,  let 
it  drj*  for  a  f«w  hours,  and  it  is  ready  for  practical 
use  ;  it  is  said  that,  if  properly  put  together,  it  will 
not  need  riveting. 

Belt  I«a'oiiig. 


Dried  eel  skins 

IMzectiohB  for  lacing  paper  belting 
Annan    


Fig.  282. 


Cooper's  "Belting,"  188. 
Cooper's  *^ Belting,"  187. 
''&.^m.,"  Jan.,  1866. 

Belt  Soxevr,  A  clamp  screw  for  fastening 
belts.  The  fastening  consists  of  two  screws,  one 
with  a  right  and  one 
with  a  left  hand  thread. 
The  former  is  of  bronze 
and  has  a  coarse  exte- 
rior thread  cut  coni- 
cally,  while  the  hollow 
has  a  fine  thread 
tapped  inside.  The  in- 
terior screw  is  of  steel, 
and  has  a  conical  shoul- 
der underneath.  The 
heads  of  both  screws  are 
sliRhtly  rounded  and  formed  with  circular  grooves 
on  the  under  side,  to  give  them  a  firm  grip  on  the 
leather.     The  conical  screw  is  first  run  into  the 


SonnenthaPs  Belt  Screw. 


Fig.  283. 


Fig.  284. 


BeU  Shipper. 


Noyts'  BeU  Tightener. 

leather,  and  the  steel  screw  is  then  in- 
troduced. The  belt  is  run  with  the 
head  of  the  latter  on  the  inner  side. 

*' Engineering,"  •  xxrill.  69. 

**Engineer,"    .   •  xlriii.  84. 


Belt  Bhip'per.    1.  A  pivoted  lever,  to  shift  a 


belt  from  a  tight  to  a  loose  pulley,  or  vice  versa. 
Fig.  653,  "Medi.  Diet." 

2.  A  hand  implement:  a  conical  pin  with  a 
flange,  on  the  end  of  a  staff.     See  Fig.  273. 

Silig "Engineering,'^  *xxir.,l3o. 

Cooper  on  "Belting,"  209. 

Belt  Ten'sion  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  Apparatus  for 
determining  the  variation  of  tension  ot  belts,  used 
by  A.  Morin,  ♦  Cooper's  '^Belting,"  244.  See  also 
''Marin's  Mechanics,    N.  Y.,  1860. 

Belt  Tight'en-er.  In  Noyes'  belt  tightener 
the  pulley  is  joumaled  in  an  iron  frame  capable  of 
being  moved  in  slides  by  means  of  rack  and  pinion, 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  frictional  adherence  of 
the  belt. 


Tightener    .     .     .     Walker .    .     . 
Tightening  pulleys,  Sellers  .    .    . 

Cresson     .     .     . 

Jones  if  Laughlin. 


Fig.  285. 


•  ''Am.  MiUer,"  t.  ML 
•*' Engineer,"  xlii.64. 
* ''Engineer."  xlii.64. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlii.64. 


Belt  Punch  and  Cutter. 

Belt  Tool.    A  combination  of  punch,  cutter, 
awl,  and  nippers 

Fig.  286. 


Reynolds's  Joiners'  Bench  Oamp  (English). 
Bench  Cramp.     A  clamping  tool  used  on  a 
bench  in  securing  pieces  of  work  together,  or  hold- 
ing a  piece  while  under  treatment. 
Fig.  287. 


Bench  Drills.    [Atlantic  Works.) 

Bench  Drill.    A  hand  or  machine-drill  attach- 
able to  a  bench. 
Fig.  287  shows  :  — 

a.  A  hand-drill  on  Ti»e-bench,  the  spindle  horisontal 
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6.  Drill  arranged  with  cone  for  counterHhaft,  and  adapted 
to  he  drlTen  by  power  or  by  hand  ;  the  spindle  adjusted  by 
the  foot. 

r.  Drill  on  vise-bench:  Fig.  288. 

apindlo  Tertical. 

Bench  Dril'ling 
Ma-chine'.  In  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth's 
bench  drill,  the  ma- 
chine is  fixed  to  a 
bench,  and  the  wurk 
OD  the  rest  is  raised 
to  the  drill  bv  hand- 
lever  or  treadle. 

Bench  Forge.  A 
Bniall  hearth  a  n  d 
blower,  to  be  used  on 
a  workman's  bench. 
Fig.  289.  Such  a 
for«;e  will  weigh  .')0 
pounds,  and  heat  t  o 
redness  J"  iron  in  two 
minutes. 

Bench  Hatch'et. 
One  of  the  form  8hown 
in  Fig.  293,  is  used  in 
bench-work. 

Bench  Lev'el. 
A    machinist's  ■  level, 

Fig.  290,  used  in  setting  up  machines  in  placing 
their  beds  strictly  horizontal. 


against  the  pulling  of  the  sailmaker  as 
his  canvas  taut  to  make  a  straight  seam. 
Bench  Screw.    The  screw  for  fast 
vise  jaw  of  a  carpenter's  bench. 


Whitujorth\$  Bench  'Drilling 
Machine. 


Fig.  2SJ« 


'Empire"'   Bench  For^e. 

Bench  Sail'-hook.     A  hook    used  by  sailors  I 
Fig.  i:90. 


Bench  Screws. 


a,  is  the  ordinary  wooden  bench  serei 
6,  is  an  iron  screw  with  iron  handle. 
c,  df  are  iron  screws  with  wooden  hai 
Bench  Stop.  A  device  on  a 
carpenter's  bench  which  can  be 
raised  to  hold  a  piece  which  is 
being  worked,  agamst  the  thrust 
of  a  plane.  In  the  ordinary  form 
it  is  a  square  prism  which  is  lifted 
above  trie  general  level  of  the 
bench,  but  in  the  superior  forms 
shown  in  Fig.  294  the  piece  is  of 
iron,  has  a  talon  and  is  adjusta- 
ble. The  bench  stop  on  the  left 
in  Fig.  294  has  a  screw  socket  in 
which  the  stop  is  raised  and  held 
by  a  screw.  The  other  bench 
stop  in  the  figure  is  held  by  a  cam- 
piece  which  is  controlled  by  a  screw 


Fig.  294. 


[ 


Bench  Level. 

and  sail  makers  as  a  holder  for  the  sail  when  sew- 

Fig.  291. 


Sailmakers*  Bench  Hook. 


ing.     The  loop  being  passed  over  a  nail  or  other 
object,  the  sail  is  caught  upon  the  hook  and  held 


Bench  Stops. 


Bend.    A  flexed  pipe,  changing 
If  it  be  angular,  it  becomes  a  branch 
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Bending  and  Straight'en-ing  Ma-chine'. 
A  machine  for  bending  or  straightening  iron  bars 
or  phites. 

Fig.  295. 


a.  Eighth  beni. 

b.  Flangc<I  eighth  bend. 

c.  Lor  quarter  bend. 

d.  Flanged  L  bend. 


e.  Offset  bend. 

/.  Flanged  offset  bend. 

g.  Return  bend. 

h. 


Double  hub  bend. 

Bement  8  machine  js  capable  of  bending  plates  of 
any  length  up  to  10^'.  Both  lower  rolls  have  a  posi- 
tive motion  by  gearing  and  are  driven  by  two  belts, 
by  which  they  can  be  run  in  either  direction.  Each 
of  the  rolb)  is  cast  upon  a  large  wrought  iron  shaft 
forming  the  joamal  bearings,  the  upper  one  being 
extended  at  one  end  to  receive  the  pressure  of  a 
screw,  which  supports  the  upper  roll  when  a  circle 
or  fine  is  to  be  removed  at  the  other  end,  the  jointed 
bearing  being  movable  for  that  purpose.  The  two 
ends  of  the  upper  roll  have  a  vertical  adjustment, 
together,  or  separately,  by  hand -wheels  at  the  end 
of  the  machine.  The  usual  diameter  of  the  lower 
rolls  is  10",  upper  roll  11". 

Tweddell's  hydraulic  bending  and  straightening 
machine  for  angle-iron,  beams,  pipes,  etc.,  has  no 


Fin.  296. 


riveting,  punching,  and  shearing  machines  work  ; 
but  they  can  be  made  to  work  at  any  other  pressure 
if  desired.  The  position  of  the  abutting  blocks  is 
altered  by  means  of  a  right  and  lef^handed  screw, 
thus  ensuring  exact  work  and  saving  mnch  labor. 

The  stroke  of  the  machine  can  be  varied  from 
nil  to  the  maximum  travel ;  this  is  an  advantage 
over  a  geared  machine,  or  when  a  cam  is  used, 
since  the  cam  must  either  complete  its  revolntiou, 
or  else  a  break-down  occurs,  should  too  large  a  pioie 
of  work  be  put  in.  By  means  of  the  tappet-gear 
exact  uniformity  of  stroke  can  be  obtained  for  con- 
secutive operations ;  the  valve  can  be  worked  by  the 
man's  foot  if  desired,  leaving  his  hand  free ;  and 
the  pressure  can  be  kept  on  as  long  as  desired. 

Several  of  these  machines  of  different  powers 
are  found  in  the  British  and  French  government 
dock-yards. 
Hyd.    Toulon  Arsenal      .    .*'' Engineer,'^  xliii.  24. 

Btnnie,  Br.    .....     .*'* Engineer, '   xMv.Sm. 

Bar  Straightening  Bfachine    .    **Iron  Age^^^  xix.,  Jan.  18, 8. 

HowelU •"&ieiifi5Scilm.,"xxxiv.a06. 

Fig.  297. 


T\redf/e'rs  Hydraulic  Brnding  and  StraightfiiingMackine,' 


gearing,  and  the  pressure  cannot  exceed  that  due 
to  the  accumulator.  The  machines  are  generally 
mide  to  work  at  a  pressure  of  1,500  lbs.  per  square 
incli,  this  being  the  pressure  at  which  Tweddell's 
7 


Black^milk^s  Bending  Machine.    (French.) 

Bend'ing  Ma-chine'.  Fi*:-  297  shows  a 
French  1  tending  machine,  for  cart  and  wagon  tires. 
It  is  adjustable  in  respect  of  the 
proximity  of  the  wheels,  in  or- 
der to  regulate  the  radius  of  the 
curve  of  the  tire  to  suit  wheels 
of  varying  sizes. 

Bend'ing  Tool.  [Black- 
smithituj.)  A  tool  for  bending  a 
heated  rod.  In  one  form  shown 
in  Fig.  298  it  is  a  hand-bar  with 
crotch ;  in  the  other  the 
crotch  is  to  be  planted  in  the 
hardy-hole  of  the  anvil,  in  the 
manner  of  a  swage-tool. 

Bent  Beam. 

An  article  on  bent  and  built  arched 
beam8,  published  in  the"  "  Building 
Afcwa,"  was  reproduced  in  ^^  Scientific 
American  Supplement,'-'  *  2035.  It  ha« 
numerous  refereucot:,  ancient  and 
modem. 

8ee  also  Figs.  812-316,  pp.  188. 139, 
*'Mech.  Diet.,^^  and  Price's  ''British 
Carpenter.'''' 

VOrme^s  ^^Nouvelles  Inventions  pour  bien  Bastir,'*'*  1661. 
Emy*s  ^^Noweau  Systime  d^Ares  pour  Us  Grandes  Char- 
pmtes:'    Paris,  1828. 

TredgoUPs  "  Carpentry. "^^ 

Choiu's  "  Cyclopedia  of  ArchiUeture ."' 
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Be-rard'  Steel.  (MetaUurgj/.)  Steel  made 
by  adding  hydrogen  gas  to  the  air-blast  of  Besse- 
mer, to  remove  salphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic. 


Fig.  298. 


JU 


V 


Bending  Toota. 

Ben-zine'.    A  hydro-carbon  product  of  petro- 
leum. 

Ben-zole'.  A  hydro-carl)on  product  of  coal, 
made  from  coal-tar.  Distinguishaole  from  benzine 
by  placing  a  piece  of  pitch  iu  a  test-tube.  Benzole 
dissolves  it  into  a  tar-hke  mass  Benzine  is  scarcely 
colored  by  the  pitch. 
Bensole,  ita  compounds  and  deriratiTetf, 

^*SeientiJU  American^"*  xliii.  200. 


Be-8i-olom'e-ter.    {Optical.)    An  ine 
which  indicates  the  proper  breadth  of  8| 

Fig.  800. 


Besichmeter. 

between  hinges ;  that  is  to  say,  the  breadt 
forehead. 

Bes'se-mer  Steel.  (MetaUuray.)  St 
in  convertors  from  cast  iron.  A  blast  « 
driven  through  the  molten  metal  to  oxi 
carl)02i  and  silicon.  Spiegeleisen  is  added  t( 
oxides.     See  pp.  277,  2364,  2365,  ''Mech.  I 

"  At  the  period  of  the  (Mmeui  war,  the  Briti 
production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  was  only  ab 
tonit,  but  immedlatelj  after  the  clofie  of  thi 
Bessemer  proceas  was  invented,  and  in  IS 
ttian  860,000  tons  of  steel  were  made  by  it  aloi 
Britain. 

"  The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  all  r( 
1879  was  about  2,700,000  gross  tons  of  ingots 
000  tons  of  rails. 


Bent  THmmer. 


Bent  Trixn'mer.  A  tailor's  shears,  bent  in  the  I 
handle  so  as  to  make  the  scissors  run  more  readily  | 
upon  the  board  on  which  the  cutting  is  being  done,  j 

Bent  Wood  Fur'ni-ture.  A  Vienna  Indus-  I 
try  which  has  been  widely  extended  of  late. 

The  wood  employed  is  Carpathian  mountain 
beech.  The  practice  in  Kohn's  factory,  in  Vienna, 
is  about  as  follows  :  — 


COURTRT. 


**  The  wood  to  be  utilised  is  out  in  the  forest^  by  means  of 
easily  transportable  steam  saw-mills,  directly  into  strips  of 
the  dimensions  that  the  separate  pieces  of  the  furniture  have 
in  the  rough.  These  strips  are  then  conveyed  to  the  factory, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  is  simultaneously  subjected 
to  the  action  of  steam,  until  it  is  both  thoroughly  saturated 
therewith,  and  the  vegetable  juices  largely  removed.  In  this 
condition  the  wood  is  extremely  flexible,  and  when  dried  is 
far  more  durable  than  when  in  its  natural  state,  inasmuch 
as  the  operation  washes  out  all  the  soluble  constituents  and 
leaver  the  unalterable  cellulose,  or  woody  fibre,  behind. 

"  After  steaming,  each  of  the  pieces  is  forced  into  an  iron 
form,  having  the  shape  which  the  stock  is  finally  destined  to 
possess,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  quite  dry.  The 
several  subsequent  processes  of  joining  and  finishing,  in- 
volved in  the  union  of  the  bent  sticks  into  the  complete  ar- 
ticle of  furniture,  need  not  be  described. 

''The  advantages  possessed  by  furniture  constructed  of  bent 
instead  of  sawed  pieces  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  fol- 
lows :  The  bent  wood  furniture  poesesses  superior  strength 
and  duiability,  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  material,  which 
permits  of  that  admirable  combination  of  lightness  with  ele- 
gance of  design  which  characterises  this  class  of  furniture. 
The  widest  rficope  is  allowed  for  the  exercise  of  artistic  talent 
since  the  bending  process  permits  of  the  production  of  the 
mo«t  varied  and  intricate  patterns."  —  Official  Report. 

Berlin  I'ron  Work.  Very  fine  cast-iron  work 
such  as  jewelry,  chains,  etc.,  made  in  Berlin.  The 
art  is  said  to  have  originated  in  1813,  when  the 
people  of  Prussia  generally  gave  their  jewelry  to 
the  government  to  assist  in  resisting  Napoleon, 
and  received  in  exchange  similar  artides  made  of 
cast  iron.  Some  of  the  separate  pieces  of  which 
these  articles  are  made  up  are  so  small  that  it  is 
said  that  there  are  nearly  10,000  in  a  pound  weight. 

Berth.  A  bed  in  a  vessel's  cabin  or  state-room, 
or  in  a  sleeping  car. 

Berth,  Ship's,  Self  Leveling. 

Himton       .     .       *' Scientific  Amerieant'^  Jilii.9il. 
Berth,  Swinging. 

Andrews  .  .  *  "  Scientific  American  Supplement f^'  126. 
Couch,  Equllibrio. 

Anderson    .     .     *  "Seieuti^  Afneriean,'^  xxxyii.lSi. 

2.  A  position  occupied  by  a  vessel  alongside  a 
quay  or  wharf. 


United  States 
Great  Britain  . 
Germany  .  .  . 
France  .... 
Belgium  .  .  . 
Austria  .  .  . 
Russia  .... 
Sweden      .    .    . 

Total 


Ingots. 
Gross  tons. 


829,489 
884,711 

450,000 
250.000 
100,000 
100,000 
60,(XK) 
20,000 


2,684,150 


*'  There  are  eleven  establishments  in  the  Unite 
the  manufaeture  of  Bessemer  Steel  —  one  in  Ne 
in  Pennsylvania,  one  In  Ohio,  three  in  Illinois, 
Missouri ;  ail  of  these,  except  the  last,  were  in  < 
1878.  Bach  establishment  has  two  oonvertors." 
/.  ^TarreU. 

See  A.  L.  HeUef^t  report  of  Group  I.,  **  Orfi 
ports,*'  iii.,  pp.  8S-87. 

"  The  Bessemer  praotioe  of  the  United  States  \» 
by  tliat  of  any  other  oountar  in  the  world. 
Britain  falls  far  behind  it  With  114  convertors 
of  which  may  bepreeumed  to  have  been  active,  1 
produced  in  1878  only  860,000  tons  of  ingots 
United  States  in  the  same  year,  with  22  conv<>ri 
of  which  were  active,  produced  exactly  663,778 
of  ingots. 

"  The  firm  of  Brown,  Bay  ley  &  Dixon,  of  SI 
land,  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878,  a  r 
rolled  direct  from  the  ingot,  and  bent  into  four  1 
each,  the  whole  measuring  41^  across."  —  Hon. 
r$U. 

The  following  may  be  consulted  :  — 


.    "Sc.  Am.  Sup. 

.  ***Iron  Agf,"  XX 

"&•.  Am.y"  XX 

,  *^^ Engineer ^^'  xl 


"  Engineer^''  xl 
"'  Engineering," 


Bememer,  Account  of     .    . 

^nvertor  bottom,  Jones . 
Bessemer  >8  Inventions    .     . 

lAdle  stopper,  Lanee^  Br. 
Bessemer  piant 

Brown,  Ba%^  t  Dixon^  Br, 

Cambria  Iron  H  orks     .    . 

Cleveland •^^  Engineering, 

Edgar  Thomson  Co. ,     .    .  "  Iron  Age , "  x  v  i 

Holland •'*  Se.  Am.  Sup. 

Basic  process,  i/ottey  .    .     .  **^ Engineering.^' 

Vulcan  Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis.  •  *^ Engineering," 


Bessemer  steel,  "  Times ' 


Iron  Age^^'  xviii 
"  Van    Nostrant 
XTiii.  239. 
Steel  apparatus     ....   ***Sc.  Amer.,'^  x 

Be'ton.  The  aqueduct  from  I^a 
Paris,  135  miles  long,  is  nearly  entire 
Coignet.  The  Fontainebleau  section  oj 
over  dry  quicksand,  is  composed  of  i 
archea,  some  of  them  50'  nigh.       £i| 
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bridges  of  span  from  75'  to  90'  are  also  of  bAon. 
For  foandation  and  gravel  walls,  the  composition 
is,  sand  2\,  eravel  2^,  hydraalic  lime  I,  Portland 
cement  ^,  For  pillars,  abutmenti>,  etc.,  sand  4, 
hvdranlic  lime  1.  The  other  portions,  sand  4,  hy- 
draulic lime  1,  Portland  cement  ^  to  i. 

The  ingredients  are  mixed  in  a  dry  state,  then 
slightly  moistened  and  ground  in  a  mill  that  truns- 
forms  It  into  a  paste  almost  dry,  which  is  then  di- 
rectly put  into  the  molds.  The  latter  are  made  of 
wood  lined  with  sheet  iron  on  the  inside.  The  ma- 
terial is  thrown  into  them  by  hand  and  stamped. 
As  soon  as  the  mold  is  filled  it  is  turned  oat  and 
left  to  dry  for  a  few  days,  as  it  is  only  then  that  it 
will  bear  transportation..  Compressed  bAon  pipe  is 
hard,  compact,  homogeneous,  and  resists  a  yery 
high  pressure.  It  has  a  smooth  surface,  so  that 
the  flow  of  the  water  is  greatly  facilitated.  As 
this  pipe  is  absolutely  tight,  filtration  of  noxious 
matter  is  impossible. 

The  Santorin  Mon  u^ed  at  Pola,  wan  compoMd  of  Santoriu 
earth  —  a  Tolcaoic  produ't  from  the  Oreek  island  of  Saoto- 
rino  — and  commoa  lime  paste,  in  the  proportion  of  7  cubic 
feet  of  the  former  to  2  cubic  feet  of  the  latter,  forming  the 
hydraulic  mortar;  and  to  this  was  added  7  cubic  feet  of 
broken  stone  of  the  siie  usually  employed  in  making  con- 
crete. The  whole  yielded  a  batch  containing  9  cubic  feet, 
was  made  into  a  conical  heap,  and  tempered  by  open  air  ex- 
posure for  a  period  rarying  from  one  day  to  three  days, 
when  the  heaps  were  ready  to  be  used  under  water. 

General  Q.  A.  Qillmore's  Report  on  B^ton  agglomM^  or 
Coignet  B^ton,  is)  che  subject  of  a  Report  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  1871,  and  contains  full 
and  detailed  information  on  the  subject. 

Consult :  — 

Mton •*'Manufjact.and  BttUder,''' X.V2&. 

B^ton,  Examples  of    .    ^^'Scientifir  American  5up.  *M872. 
Manufacture,  Goodridge    "Seientijic  Am er.,-*  xxxrii.  701. 
Kefmixing  with fGoodridge  **  ScUnti/U  American  Sup.,"  1509. 
Underwater      ....     ''Scienti^  American,''''  xxxrl.2^. 
fountain  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 

*'*&.^m.,"xxxTiii.216. 
Aqueduct  of  La  Vanne.     *  *'&.  Am.'*  xxxir.  19i. 

•''Sc.Am.  Stop.,"  660. 
Manufaetare  of  B^ton  blocks,  N.  T.  Docks. 

0  »*•&.  Am.  &wp.,»'  364. 

List  of  uses  of  B^ton  :  fountains,  arches,  tunnels,  fonn- 


dati<ms.  buildings,  piers,  floors,  etc. 
pp.  l87i-74. 


•*'&.   Am.  Sup.,' 


Bev'el.     An  instrument  with  a  handle  and  ad- 


Fig.  301. 


justable   blade,  the 
flatter,  in  the  exam- 
ple   bhown,   being 
secured  at  any  an- 
q\b  by  :i  peculiar  arrangement. 
Euoviti;^  the  thumb-piece   at 
I  ywvr  end  of  the  handle  the 
;»  r  U  vcracts  upon  the  shorter 
one,  which  latter,  being  attached 
to  a  nut  inside  the  upper  end  of  the 
handle,  operates  as  n  wrench  to  turn  it 
upon  the  screw,  and  thus  fasten  or  re- 
lease the  blade. 
Bmdshauf^s  bevel,  •  *•&.  Amer.,^*  xxxv.  838. 


{Printing.) 
Fig.  802. 


Bev'eled  Fur'ni-ture. 

BeveiT  The  side-sticks  and  foot- 
sticks  naed  in  imposing  forms  or  lock- 
ing  up  ealleys;  beveled  (tapered) 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  less  than 
type  high. 

Bev'eled  Wash'er.    A  washer 
with  an  upper  face  oblique  with  the 
base,  so  that  a  nut  with  oblique  pre- 
sentation  may    seat    itself  squarely  Beveled  Washer. 
upon  it. 

Bev'el  Felly-pla'-ner.  A  machine  for  dress- 
ing the  sides  of  fellies  or  bent  rims,  either  square 
or  beveling.  It  has  a  strong  feed,  easily  regulated, 
and  is  adjustable  for  different  sizes  of  fellies,  and 


Fig.  304. 


Bevel  Felly -planer.    ( Fay  ff  Co.) 

I  from  square  to  bevel  work.  It  bevels  the  rims  lie- 
fore  they  are  rounded  inside,  ready  for  finishing  by 
the  sand  belts. 

Bev'el-gear'  Cut'ting  Ma-chine'.  Corliss's 
bevel-gear  cutting  machine  was  shown  in  the  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  Philadelphia,  1876,  near  the  great 
beam-engine.     See  "Centennial  Report." 

Grub's  bevel-gear  cutter  was  shown  in  the  Ger- 
man section  of  the  same  Exhibition.  See  Geab 
Cotter. 

Corliss  * '^ Engineering,'' xxr.TSS. 

Corliss •  ''Engineer''  xlii.  884. 

Corliss •^'Sc.  American  Sup.,"  "193. 

Corliss •"Sc.  American  Sup.,''  BSd. 

Anton,  Fetu  If  DelOge,  Belg.  *  '* Engineering,-'  xxrii.  195. 

Bev'el-head  Bolt.    A  carriage  bolt  with  a 
truncated  conical  head,  as  seen   in   Fig. 
304. 

Bev'el  Hnb.    A  form  of  bent  pipe 
connection.     See  Hub,  Bend. 

Bev'el-ing  Ma-chine',  l.  {Steieo- 
typing.)  A  machine  for  dressing  off  and 
beveling  the  edges  of  stereotype  and  elec- 
trotype plates  equally  on  all  sides,  and 
parallel  to  the  matter.  The  edge  of  the 
printing  matter  is  placed  against  an  ad- 
justable  side  gage,  secured  in  this  posi- 
tion by  clamps,  and  pa.><8ed  quickly  be- 
fore the  revolving  cutter,  a  stationary 
cutter  at  the  same  time  taking  off  the 
sharp  corner  from  the  under  edge  of  the 
plate.  The  table  can  be  adjusted  in 
height  and  also  inclined  to  give  a  bevel 
more  or  less  acute,  and  the  revolving  cutter-head 
is  adjustable  horizontally  to  suit  the  position  of  the 
table.  A  brass  cover  over  the  cutter  prevents  the 
chips  from  ^ying,  and  drops  them  into  a  box  be- 
low. 

2.  (Bookbinding.)  A  clamp  for  holding  binders' 
boards  while  being  beveled  by  the  knife. 

In  Sanborn's  machine,  Fig.  30.^,  the  board  is 
i  placed  between  the  jaws,  and  the  upper  jaw 
brought  down  by  the  treadle  to  clamp  and  hold  the 
board.  The  board  is  adjusted  by  back  and  front 
gages.  The  paring  knife  has  the  two  metallic 
edges  to  guide  it 

Fig.  306  is  Hoe's  machine  for  the  same  purpose. 
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BEVEL  SAWING  MACHINE 


Pig.  805. 


Foot  Beveling  Machmr. 

It  is  of  metal.  The  plane  runs  in  an  oblique  chan- 
nel so  as  to  use  the  whole  edge  of  the  knife,  and 
give  a  shearin<^  cut  to  the  board.  The  table  is 
Fig.  306. 


Beveling  Machine  for  Binderx"  Boards. 

adjustable  to  y:ive  any  required  bevel.  The  front 
gage  or  stop  is  forme<I  bv  the  farthrr  edge  of  the 
groove  ;  tin*  enfl  gage  is  movable  on  the  table. 

Kiff.  307 


Bev'el  Jack.  An  intermediate  gearing 
a  prime  motor  and  a  machine  to  be  driv 
the  motion  of  a  tumbling  rod  is  to  be  c 
cated  to  a  band,  and  thereby  to  the  niacin 

In  the  bevel  jack  the  gearing  is  by  be 
and  pinion. 

In  England  culled  an  intermediate  inotioi 

Bev'el  Joint.  A  miter  or  sloping  j 
faces  being  dressed  to  an  angle,  usually  ot 

Bev'el  Pla'ter.  A  mill  for  rolling  be 
circular  plates.  The  thickness  is  decrea«t 
center  circle  to  the  edge;  such  plates  bt 
for  shingle  and  veneering  saws. 

Jepson *^Srienti/u:  American  Sup. 

Ptdder  ^  Abel  .    .     .     ^^ Scientific  American  Sup., 

Bev'el  Pro-tract'or.    A  drafting  in 

Fig.  308. 


Bevel  Protractor. 


with  a  pivoted  sliding  arm,  which  has  a  >• 
divided  to  degrees.    Fig.  308. 
Bev'el  Rest  for  Band  Saw  Cufi 


Rest  for  Bevel  Cutting  with  Band  Saw      [Arb 

holder  for  stuff  ou  the  band-saw  table,  vi 
arc  adjustment  of  being  inclined  so  as  t 
the  stuff  obliijuely  to  tne  table  base  to  li 
any  angle  by  tlie  saw. 

Fig.  310. 


Bevel  Sawing  Machine. 

Bev'el  Saw'ing  Ma-chine'.    A  m 
table  of  which  has  underneath  sector  a< 
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80  as  to  be  set  at  any  inclination,  and  present  the 
staff  to  be  split  obliquely  by  the  saw. 

See  also  Ba5D  Saw,  Fig.  196  mpra,  and  Plate  III.,  opp.  p. 
76;  also  Bitkl  Sceoli^saw,  p.  279,  Fig.  669,  ''Mech.  IHet.-^ 

Bi'ar-etz.  {Fabric.)  A  French  goods,  warp 
and  weft  of  merino  wool,  and  woven  with  a  corded 
or  cannel  arm  are. 

Bi'as  Meas'ure.  A  graduated  measure  with 
Fig.  81L 


Bias  Measure. 

ends  at  angles  of  45°  with  the  base,  to  assist  in 
measuring  and  marking  off  or  cutting  goods  to  be 
"  cut  on  the  bias." 
Bibb.     A  bent-nosed  faucet. 

Plumbcn  catalogued  cite  maDy  rarieties :  three  are  shown 
in  Fig.  672,  p.  280,  '*MecM.  Diet."'    Others  are  known  as  — 
Plain  Bibbs,  Comprewiion  Bibbs, 

Ho0e  Bibbs,  Telegraph  Bibbs, 

WMh-tray  Bibbs,  Bath  Bibbs,  etc. 

Biche'rouz  Fnr'nace.  [Metallurgy.)  One 
form  of  6as-oeneratin6  Furnace,  which  see. 

May  consult :  — 

"EHgineering  atui  JStHning  Journal^'''  *  xxl.  66 ;  xxir.  862. 

"Scientijic  American  Su^dement;''    •  Ixxzviii.  1831. 

''bonAgt'' •xvU.,Jan.l3,p.  24. 

Jan.  29,  p.  1. 
''BHsiruer'' ♦  xlri.  91. 

Bi-chro'mate  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  One 
in  which  bichromate  of  potash  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  used  as  an  exciting  fluid. 

Grenet's  is  a  familiar  instance,  having  a  zinc  ele- 
ment between  two  carbons. 

JVescoM**  ••  Electrietty  '* •  p.  72 

'^NiautUt,^*  American  translation   .     .  211,  •  223. 

'^BRgiisk  Mechanic'' xxiii.  •  12,  •466. 

Simple  form  of.     "Se.  American  Sup.^'-  *  2263. 

Erck,  '*ScuntiJU  American''       .    .     .  xl.  169. 

^strom,  "&.  American  Sup.,"    .     .  8791. 

McCarty.  *'Se.  American  Sup.,''     .    .  8T91. 

Bi'cy-cle.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle,  the  uUitna 
ratio  of  the  old  velocipede. 

The  "  Paragon  "  may  serve  as  an  example.  The 
spokea  are  of  wire,  and  on  the  spider-web  princi- 
lue,  each  spoke  having  an  independent  tension. 
The  fellies  are  of  angle  iron,  the  angle  holding 
the  round  hoop  of  caoutchouc,  y  diameter,  which 
is  secured  by  cement.  The  backbone  is  tubular ; 
the  front  wheel  runs  on  conical  bearings. 

The  pedals  are  of  two  kinds  :  wooden  blocks  with 
steel  bushes  and  pins,  and  oval  or  triangular  pedals 
composed  of  steel  pins,  mounted  in  brass,  and  cov- 
ered with  India-rubber. 

The  handles  are  of  rosewood,  ebony,  or  ivory, 
upon  a  steel  rod,  the  support  of  polished  gun- 
metal,  level  with  the  top  of  the  socket,  an  arrange- 
ment found  to  render  it  easier  to  mount  and  dis- 
mount, and  giving  more  command  over  the  ma- 
chine generally,  both  in  ascending  hills  and  on  the 
level. 

Leg-rests  are  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  fixed 
to  the  front  fork,  folding  up  when  not  in  use,  and 
the  other  over  the  front  wheel. 

The  saddle  is  placed  as  near  the  wheel  as  practi- 
cable, to  enable  a  rider  to  use  a  machine  with 
wheels  as  high  as  possible. 


Tumer,Eng *^ ''Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1999. 

English *^*Sc.  American  Suff.,"  S^ 

"Sr.  American  Sup.,''  1283L 

"Columbia" *  '*Sc.  American,''  xl.  3b. 

•  "-Sic.  American  Sup.,"  ii585. 

Chtrrood •  "Sc.  ilm^rimn  <Sup.,'' 1669. 

Bianufacture ♦  *'&.  ilmCT'im»,''xlii.  181. 

Otto •  "Sc.  ilmfrtean,'- xxxix.  42. 

"Paragon,"  "  Ariel,"  etc.      *  ".&.  American  Sup.,''  1160. 

Bi-cus'pid  Por'ceps.      (Dentistry.)     Forceps 
Fig.  312. 


Forceps  for  Upper  or  Lower  Bicuywh. 

with  moderately  narrow  curved  beaks,  adapted  for 
the  extraction  of  bicuspid  teeth. 

Bi-det'.    A  wash-pan,  having  special  uses. 

Bid'i-ri  (Fine  Art  Metal  IVorking)  A  species 
of  damasccening  or  inlaying  upon  an  object  made 
of  an  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  blackened  by 
dipping  in  a  bath  of  sal-ammoniac,  saltpeter,  salt, 
and  blue  vitriol.  Named  from  Beder  in  Hyder- 
abad. 

Big'gin.     1 .  A  hood  or  cap. 

2.  A  percolator  or  strainer  for  holding  cofiee 
while  boiling  water  is  poured  through  it. 

3 .  ( Welsh,  pigyn ;  Gaelic,  pigean,)  A  small  earthen 
pitcher  or  pot. 

Billet.  (Harness.)  I.  A  short  strap  punctured 
with  holes  and  attached  to  various  parts  of  the  har- 
ness; used  for  connecting  by  a  buckle  different 
straps  and  portions. 

2.  (Metallurgy.)  A  bloom  or  loup  of  iron  in  the 
furnace  or  mill. 

BirUardB.    See 

Billiard  cushion  rail.     CoUender.  •  "Sr.  Am.,"  xxxvii.  147. 

Billiarvl  table  .    .    .     CoUender.  •  "iSr.  jlm.,'' xxxvii.  22. 

Billiard  table  leveler      May. .     .  •'^Se.  Am. ,»'  xxxr.  211. 

BiUianl  table  manufacture    .    .  •  "  Se.  Am.,'  xl.  302. 

Bind.     (Mining.)    Derbyshire :  indurated  clay. 
Bind'er.    1.  A  binding  reaper.     See  Reaper; 
Reaper  and  Binder. 

2.  A  machine  for  binding  gavels  left  in  the 
swath  by  a  reaper. 

Fig.  315  shows  a  one-horse  machine,  having  a 
gathering-rake  in  front  which  passes  beneath  the 
gavel,  rai$e.s  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  rake  reel,  and 
discharges  it  on  to  a  rear  platform,  where  it  is 
bound,  and  from  whence  it  is  discharged.  The 
machine  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  self-raking  reaper. 

3.  An  implement  to  assist  in  hand-binding  of 
sheaves.    See  Sheaf  Binder. 

4.  (Mining.)  A  piece  of  iron  attached  to  a  truck 
or  barrel,  and  to  which  the  pit  rot)e  is  fastened. 

Bind'ing  Post.     {Electricity.)   A  device  with  a 
screw,  which  secures  the  end  of  an  elec-   „     „. . 
Fig.  818.         trie  wire.  ^ 

The  examples  are  a  * 
double  tabic  binding- 
post,  Fig.  313,  and  a 
binding-screw.  Fig.  314. 
Bi-noc'u-lar  Tel'- 
e-B  cope.  Pontics 
( Ve  n  ice )  portabl  e  b  i- 
nocnlar  telescope  con- 
sists of  two  conjoined 
parallel    telescopes     of 

Binding-post,      equal  power  and  length        

of   focus.     The    object-glji.ss  and  tube  Binding-screw 

of  each   are  square,   and   each    tube 

has  a  micrometer  sK^rew  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
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JohtutoH^s  Skeqf  Binder. 


focus.  The  square  form  permits  the  eye-pieces  to 
be  brought  to  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  axes 
of  the  eyes  of  the  observer. 


Binocular  microscope. 

MoUratf  Cebrian 
Binocalar  vision       .    . 


•"&.  American  Sup.,''  8869. 
.  ••&.  American,''  xxxri.  20. 


Bi'o-scope.  A  double-vision  instrument.  In 
a  recent  invention  of  M.  Eugene  Simmonar,  a  por- 
trait is  shown  with  the  eyes  sometimes  open,  some- 
times shut.  The  illusion  of  the  same  person  alter- 
nately awake  and  asleep  is  very  perfect.  To  obtain 
this  effect,  the  inventor  takes  a  double  photograph 
of  a  sitter  in  exactly  the  same  position,  only  m  the 
first  the  eyes  are  open,  in  tlie  second  closed.  From 
these  two  negatives  prints  are  taken,  one  on  the 
right  side,  the  other  on  the  reversed  side  of  the 
same  sheet  of  paper,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two 
images,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  accu- 
rately coincide  ;  this  can  easily  be  done  by  the  car- 
bon process.  By  means  of  a  small  instrument  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose,  the  light  and  reversed 
sides  of  the  paper  are  alternately  illuminated,  and 
the  face  is  seen  with  the  eyes  successively  open  and 
shut.  Thus  the  illusion  of  a  person  rapidly  wink- 
ing can  be  perfectly  produced. 

Bird  Foun'tain.  A  drinking  vessel  for  birds, 
on  the  principle  of  the  fountain  inkstand. 

Bis'cuit  Ma-chine^  A  machine  for  making 
crackers,  biscuit,  etc.    See  Cracker  Machine. 

Bi-sec'tor.  {Suryical.)  A  lithotomic  instru- 
ment used  in  connection  with  a  grooved  staff  in 
cutting  the  prostate  gland  in  operating  for  stone  in 
the  bladder. 

Fig.  138,  p  88,  Part  III.,  Tiemann's  '* Armamentarium 
Chirurgieum.'" 

Bis'muth  Al-loy'.  A  careful  statement  of 
the  character  and  uses  of  various  bismuth  alloys  is 
to  be  found  in  "Guettier^s  Metallic  Alloys"  Copied 
into  ^'Polytechnic  Review"  and  also  into  "Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Jownal"  xxii.,  p.  137. 


Hard  Bran 

Bismuth 

Lead 

1 
3 

Zinc 

6 

Nicitel 

15 

Copper       

Antimony 

26 

50 

Bismuth  extraction  procera. 

Bis'muth  Bronxe. 
lows :  — 


Painter^s  **  Report   Vienna  Baa- 
position,''  iv.  94. 

An  alloy  composed  aa  fol- 


*'  London  Mining  Journal.'^ 
See  al«o  "  Mining  and  Se.  Press  '■      .  xxx 
Said  to  withstand  oxidation,  and  to  be  ] 
able  for  the  preparation  of  lamp  reflectors. 

Bi-BOC'.  {Agriculture.)  The  Fr. 
a  two-furrow  plow,  or  gang  plow  wi 
See  Gang  Plow. 

Bis'tou-ry.  {Surgical.)  A  s 
knife.     Fig.  692,  p.  287,  *'Mech.  Did 

The  figureo  ensuing  refer  to  the  pageR  ir 
mamentarium  Chirurgieum. '  * 

The  bistoury  caeki  ha«  a  concealed  knife, 
and  Fin.  76,  584,  591,  Part  III. 

Staphylorrhapky  Bistouries,  pp.  66,  67,  F 
Part  V. 

Tenotome,  p.  61,  Part  I. 

Sharp-pointed  Bistouries,  pp.  6,  46,  56,  P 

Probe-pointed  Bistouries,  pp.  6,  46,  56,  Pa 

Hernia  Bistouries,  pp.  6,  46,  56,  Part  I. 

Finger  Bistouries,  pp.  6,  46,  Part  I. 

Ear  Bistoury,  p.  46,  Part  II. 

Bi-8urphide  of  Car'bon  Ap'] 

addition  to  the  reference  to  the  Ellii 
"Mech.  Diet."  consult  Engl.   Pat. 
Two  engines,  one  worked  by  8tear 
vapor  of  ether,  etc.   The  exhaust  8t< 
gine  vaporizes  the  ether  of  the  othe] 

No.  11,625  additional  thereto. 
No.  96  of  1854,  uses  bi-sulphide  of  carbo 
Peeoui,  No.  1,008  of  1855,  spiral  tubea 
are  coiled  in  each  end  of  the  cylinder. 

Sulphuric  ether  is  injected  Into  each  ei 
alteroately  and  vaporised  in  the  tubes. 
2,768  of  1853  mixes  vapor  of  ether  with 
See  also :  — 
Bi-sulphide  of  Carbon  Apparatus. 

•  ^* Mining  and -Scientijic  Press ,''"'  xa 
Bi-sulphide  of  Carbon  Engines. 

"  Manufacturer  and  BuUder,"  xii 
Bi-aulphide  of  (Carbon  Moton,  Eng. 

^'Iron  Age^"  xxv.  Februarj  5,  p.  ^ 
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Bit.  (Afan^e,)  The  variety  of  bits  used  in 
Engrland  much  exceeds  our  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
ne'ge.     The  following  are  those  on  sale  :  — 

Spring  hookfl  and  t^naffl^. 
Itet^nladon  officers'  tee  pa- 

droons. 
Slabbering  bib*. 
lAdie^i'  riding  bit«. 
llanoTerian  bits. 


Breaking  bits. 

Van  and  cab  biU. 

Wilmn  nkaffles. 

Snaffl«8  and  bits,  polisheti, 

tinned,  or  gaWanized. 
lUckney  bit8  and  bradoons, 
Pelhams. 
Gig  bite. 
Buclutoae,  or  lancy-cheek 

carriage  bits. 
Carriage  swivel  bradoonn. 
Stallion  bars  and  chains. 


Austmlian  ring  snafBes. 
Indian  snaffles  and  bits, 
liackney  curbs. 
Carriage  curbs. 
Gig  curbs. 


A  French  electric  bit  ui  thus  arranged :  The  coachman  has 
under  his  seat  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  which  he 
works  by  a  little  handle.  One  wire  is  passed  through  the 
rein  to  the  bit  and  carried  to  the  crupper,  so  that  a  current 
once  set  up  goes  the  entire  length  of  the  animal  along  the 
spine.  A  f^udden  shock  will,  it  is  stated,  stop  the  most  vio- 
lent runaway. 

Bit  Brace.     A  crauk  handle  for  working  a  bit. 
Figs.  856-858,  p.  353,  ''Mech.  Diet:* 
Bit-stock    .    .     De  Bert     .     .    ♦"&.  Xm<rwan,'' xli.  18. 

Bit'-brace  Die.  A  screw-cutting  die  set  in 
the  eud  of  a  bit  to  be  worked  by  a  p|g^  gj^^ 
brace.  Fig.  316.  The  tool  is  use- 
ful for  re-dressing  bolts,  clips,  sta- 
ples, etc.,  that  have  lost  nuts,  when 
set  in  wood-work  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  cut  them  without  re- 
moval or  marring  paint ;  also,  for 
cutting  stove  rods  and  small  bolts, 
in  tin-shops  and  elsewhere.  The 
collet8,  of  malleable,  iron,  measure 
in  their  largest  diameter  \y\  The 
diee  are  made  of  one  piece  of  steel, 
split  on  one  side,  held  in  position 
in  the  collet  and  adjusted  by  three 
•crews. 

Bit  Stand.  A  turned  piece 
of  wood  with  perforations  in  which 
bits  may  be  stuck  to  keep  them  in 
order  and  ready  for  use.  For 
dentists'  purposes  principally. 

Bit  Strap.  {Man^e).  A* short 
strap  used  to  attach  the  bit  to  a 
short  cheek  bridle,  or  to  a  halter. 

Bit'ting  Har'ness.  (Manifft.)  A  harness  con- 
nsting  of  a  ^lain  halter,  a  girth  with  wooden  up- 
rights placed  in  the  center  of  the  pad  and  set  at  an 
angle,  and  leather  reins  with  rubber  web  ends. 
Rings  are  attached  to  the  uprights  and  sides  of  the 
girth,  into  which  the  cuds  of  the  reins  are  buckled 
after  being  passed  through  the  ring  of  the  bit. 
Used  for  breaking  colts  to  the  bit.  Also  called 
breaking  harness. 

Bi'valve  Speo'n-lum.  (SwgicaL)  One  hav- 
ing two  leaves  or  flaps. 

The  llguret  refer  to  Tienumn''s  "Armamentarium  CkirW' 
gicutn.'^ 
BiralTular  Anal  Speculum,  p.  118,  Part  III. 
BivalTular  Ear  Speculum,  p.  84,  Part  II. 
BiTalrular  Nasal  Speculum,  p.  66,  Part  II. 
Bivalrular  Vaginal  Speculum,  pp.  80,  06,  Part  III. 

Blaok-ba'salt  Ware.  {Ceramics.)  One  of 
the  contributions  of  the  admirable  Wedgwood  to 
the  Ceramic  art.  Invented  by  him  in  1766.  It  is 
a  fine  black  ware,  choice,  and  an  article  de  luxe, 

Blaok  Brick.  Bricks  colored  by  heating  red- 
hot,  and  dipping  the  exposed  surface  into  a  pan 
containing  naif  an  inch  or  so  of  melted  coal-tar. 
Soft  bricks  are  the  best.     **  American  Ardtitect*^ 

Blaok  FIuz.  Composed  of  7  parts  of  crude 
tartar,  6  parts  of  saltpeter,  2  parts  of  common  bot- 
tle glass,  and  by  some  a  small  amount  of  calcined 
borax  is  added.     These  ingredients  are  first  finely 


Bii-brace  Die. 


pounded  and  mixed,  and  then  gradually  heated  in 
an  iron  pot  or  ladle  so  as  to  bum  them  toi;cther. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  not  overheat  the  mixture, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  melted  and  mixed 
together  it  should  be  removed  from  the  fire  and 
allowed  to  cool.  After  it  has  cooled  it  is  finely 
pulverized  and  sifted,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Black  Qlass.  The  black  glass  made  in  Venice 
is  famous  for  the  intensity  of  its  color.  M.  Kay- 
ser,  a  Nuremberg  chemist,  has  ascertained  by  an^- 
ysis  that  manganese  is  the  substance  used.  To 
confirm  this  result,  he  melted  in  a  small  furnace  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  sulphur,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced 15  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  He 
thus  obtained  a  glass  of  a  deep  black  color ;  in  very 
fine  threads  or  thin  splinters  it  was  of  a  sombre 
violet. 

Black'ing.     1 .  For  Iron  Castings  :  — 

Common. —  Coal  tar. 

Finer.  —  Japan  Tamiah. 

Work  exposfd  to  heat.  —  Graphite. 

Work  exposed  to  weather.  —  Black  varnish,  dusted  with 
dry  graphite,  and  brushed. 

Ornamental  Castings.  —  Heat  to  blue  annealing  heat,  coat 
with  black  copal  yamish,  and  dry  at  same  heat.  To  polish, 
give  another  light  coat,  and  heat  moderately. 

Mantels.  — Bnamel  varnish. 

Lead-color  Paini.  — Oxide  of  lead  heated  in  a  pot,  and 
flower  of  sulphur  and  oil  stirred  in. 

2.  For  Leather  :  — 

Harness  and  Bridle  LetUher.  —  A  decoction  of  iron-rust 
and  vinegar,  or  iron-rust  aqd  sour  wine  or  sour  beer,  ap- 
plied to  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  after  it  has  been  stained. 
The  vinegar  solution  is  the  best.  After  this  application  the 
leather  is  said  to  be  blacked  on  the  grain. 

Wax  Leather,  ■  A  compound  of  lampblack  and  soft  soap, 
laid  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  brush.  The  skin  is  now  said  to 
be  Idacked  on  the  flesh,  or  waxed. 

3.  (Founding.)  Charcoal  in  fine  powder  dusted 
from  a  bag  on  the  mold  or  applied  as  black  wash. 

Blacking  Bag.  (Founding.)  A  linen  bag 
from  which  ground  charcoal  is  dusted  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  mold. 

Black'ing-boz  Press.  A  sheet-metal  press 
expressly  for  cutting  and  drawing  blacking-boxes 
and  covers.    See  Stampino  Press. 

Black'-land  Plow.  A  li^ht,  one-horse,  V 
cut,  steel  plow.    The  model  of  its  mold  and  share 


Fig.  317. 


Avery's  Black-land  Plow. 

is  low,  long,  and  narrow,  and  it  is  designed  ex- 
pressly for  the  black,  waxy  prairie  lands  of  the 
south. 

Black  Lead.  Properly,  graphite.  It  is  used 
sometimes  for  mixing  with  sand,  and  for  blacking 
molds;  also  frequently  for  polishing  patterns  to 
prevent  adhesion.  It  exceeds  all  other  carbona- 
ceous matter  in  incombustibility.  Th<*  uses  of 
graphite  are  multifarious ;  for  pencil,  crucibles, 
polish,  lubricant,  electrotvping,  etc.,  see  Graph- 
ite, pace  1010,  "Mech.  D'ict." 

Black  Mor'tar.  Take  good  fat  lime,  and  use 
no  sand,  but  mix  it  with  fine  coal-dust  instead  of 
sand.  Merely  to  paint  the  joints  black,  mix  lamj^ 
black  with  boiled  lin<:eed  oil.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
put  in  place  with  the  pointing  tools ;  in  the  second 
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ca-e,  it  is  applied  by  the  particular  kind  of  brush 
u^ed  by  houM-paint'ers  for  that  purpose. 


hammer-shaped 
Fig.  818. 


Blachfwit/ut'  Chisels. 
(a.)  Gouge  chisel, 
{b.)  Hot  chisel. 

A  heavy   hammer 
Fig.  319. 


Black'smithfl'  Chis'el. 

tool  with  one  sharp  edge,  and 
«*ed  in  cutting  iron  by  a  blow 
delivered  with  a  hammer. 

Black'smith'B  Lathe. 
A  lathe  of  moderate  size, 
adapted  especially  for  per- 
forming repairs  in  workshops 
and  factories.  A  special  lathe 
far  this  purpose  turns  12" 
in  diameter  over  shears,  is 
arranged  to  be  driven  by 
Bteain,  water,  hoi-ae  or  hand- 
power,  is  self-acting,  with 
means  of  varying  the  feed, 
and  can  be  employed  for 
turning,  boring,  or  drilling,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Black'smith's   Sledge, 
wielded  by  the   blacksmith's 
helper,  and   having  a  cross  or 
straight  peen. 

Black  Wash.  (Molding.) 
A  fluid  application  to  the  sur- 
face of  dry  sand  molds,  loam 
molds  and  cores,  consisting  of 
very  thin  clay  washt  with  an  ad- 
dition of  powdered  charcoal. 
When  dried  it  forms  a  thin 
layer,  which  prevents  sand  burn' 
ing,  and  gives  a  clear  skin  to 
the  casting,  performing  the  same 
function  as  blacking  dust  on 
green  sand  molds.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  parting  in  loam  mold- 
ing. 

Blad'der  In-ject'or.     An 
instrument  to  wash  o  u  t  t  h  e 
bladder.    It  consists  of  a  soft  rubber  catheter,  with 
injection  apparatus  and  valves. 

The  instrument  may  be  described  by  a  detail  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  patient  uses  it. 

He  prepares  eight  ounceo  or  more  of  the  injection  fluid  at 
a  temperature  of  110°  F.  The  bag,  filled  with  the  warm 
fluid,  is  hung  up  about  &  from  the  floor.  The  stopcock  is 
now  turned  on  till  all  the  air  iti  forced  out  of  the  tube  and  a 
jet  of  water  foUowii.      The  instrument 


Blaeksmith's  Cross- 
pee  n  Sledge. 


U  now  charged  for  UHe,  and  no  vub^e- 

?[uent  disturbance  can  malie  it  po^sibU 
or  any  air  to  be  thrown  into  the  blad- 


Fig.  320. 


der.  Now,  standing  before  a  stool  bear- 
ing some  receptiicle,  the  palient  slowly 
introduces  his  catheter,  dippe<i  in  vase- 
line, and  already  attached  to  the  large 
metallic  mouth-piece. 

As  soon   as   the  urine  beghis  to  flow, 
he  immediately  couples  the  lai^e  nozzle 
of  the  stopcock  and  the  large  metallic 
mouth-piece   with   which    hi.s  catheter 
has  been  provid- 
ed, and  the  urine 
flows     promptly 
through     the 
short    rubber 
tube  into  the  vase 
on  the  stool  be- 
fore him.    >Vhen 
the    urine    has 
escaped,  he  turns 
the  stopcock  and 

the    bladder  n-    v       ♦mjj      r       . 

slowly    fills.     As  ^'  *^«y"    Bladder  Injector. 

soon  as  the  organ  begins  to  feel  distended,  ho  turns  the 
stopcock  again.  The  simple  motion  of  turning  a  stopcock 
does  not  communicate  the  slightest  jar  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  while  the  water  flows  in  and  out  of  the  body,  obey- 
ing the  natural  law  of  gravitation,  lo  slowly  and  quietly 
that  the  patient  scarcely  perceives  it. 

lie  may  thus  wash  his  bladder  very  thoroughly  four,  five, 
or  six  times,  without  any  change  of  the  instrument  or  its 
adjustment,  except  the  .'^imple  turning  to  and  fro  of  a  stop- 


cock ;  and  this  he  does  until  the  water  Aowk  coi 
clear  from  his  bladder. 

Blad'der  In'stni-ments.  (Surgim 
are  of  various  kinds,  not  including  thos 
rating  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  lithotomii 
tic,  lithoclastic  instruments. 

The  figures  refer  to  Tiemann's  '^Amiamentar 
gicum,'* 

Bladder  evacuating  apparatus  .  .  . 
Extrophy  < inverted  bladder)  apparatus 
Pnncturing  apparatus  ;  trocars  .  .  . 
Tapping  apparatus ;  aspirator  .  .  . 
Washing  apparatus  ;  syringes,  cathe- 
ters, ate 


pp.  37. 
p.  47,  I'l 
p.  30,  P 
p.  30,  I'l 

p.44,P 


Blan'ket  Riffle.  A  blanket  i.s  tak< 
into  strips,  and  thei*  strips  sewed  tojreih 
fit  into  the  sluice  under  the  settler.  Th 
the  strips  of  blankets  then  form  a  sori< 
for  catching  quicksilver,  gold,  and  sulphi 
blanket  riffles  are  about  G"  apart. 

Under  the  blanket  are  several  half  o 
iron  flat  side  down,  which  extend  ion; 
through  the  sluices,  and  are  fastened  toj 
bell-crank  motion  moves  these  bars  Ijiti 
and  forth  under  the  blanket  riffle.s,  ami 
to  keep  the  material  gently  stirre<l  u|i  s 
tailing^  will  flow  off  readily.  By  this 
tion  of  the  bars  under  the  blanket,  the  ] 
vented  from  packing.  The  edges  of  I 
riffles  are  of  the  best  form  for  catch  in 
quicksilver,  and  the  blankets  can  be  tal 
washed,  or  eventually  burned  in  the  usii 

Blank  Flange.  *  A  round  plate  t< 
on  the  flanged  end  of  a  pipe  to  dose  ilid 

Blank'ing  Press.  A  stamping  pr 
ply  cutting  out  blanks. 

Blank'-work  Fold'er.  A  papi  r- 
chine,  especially  adapted  for  folding  bh 
sections,  quires,  or  smgle  sheets. 

Blast  Fur'nace.  (Metallurgy. )  ( 
inff  upon  a  column  of  air  driven  into  it  1 
caT  means,  as  distinguished  from  an  ai 
wind  furnace,  which  depends  upon  chi 
Plenum  and  not  vacuum. 

"The  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  the  I'l 
now  700,  of  which  not  quite  300  were  in  bias 
1878."  —  Morr«//. 

See  the  following  references  :  — 
Blast  Furnaces. 
At  Bessemer,  111. 
Batty      .... 
Bethlehem,  Ta.    . 


Buttgenbofh,  Prussia 

Oarinthian  .... 
Cedar  Point  .  .  . 
Clausthal  .... 
Durham,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Ilof ,  Bavaria  .  .  . 
Japane.«e  .... 
Lonsdale,  Br.  .  •  . 
•'  Lucy  Iron  Worlts  " 
"  liucy,'"  Iron  ton  . 
MariazeU,  Styria 

Meier  Iron  Co.,  lU.  . 
Of  Cireat  Britain  .  . 
On  the  form  of  .  . 
Stephens  .... 
Warwick      .... 

Weimer 

Furnace  Chaiver     .     . 
Weimer  if  Berkenhine 


*^*  Engineering, ^^  xi 
^^  Scfenti^c  Amerira 

•  *''lron  Age,'*  xx..  N 

•  ^"ScientiJU  Amerxm 

•  ^^Engineering, ^^  xx 
*'' Blokes   Report.    I 

tion,''  iv.  82  -f- 

•  Ibid.f  *  iv.  21,  et  St' 

•  ** Engineering^"  xx 

•  ^* Engineering,'''  xx 

•  ^^  Engine ering,*'  xx 

•  ^* Engineering-,  xx 
^^  Iron  Age,''  xvii.  J 

•  *^ Engineering^"-  xx 

•  *^ Engineering,^'  xx 

•  ** Engineering,'''  xx 
•''Blake's   Be  par  I,    1 

«/on,"iv.  43 -f 

•  ** Engineering,"  xy 
''Scientifif  Atn^^ric* 
''Iron  Age,"  xvii., 

•  "Iron  Age,""'  xx.,  ? 
"7r//n  Age,'^'  xxii., 

•  'Engineer,-'  xlii.  5 

•  "Scientific  Atnertci 

•  "Engineering,^'  XJ 

•  "Polytechnic  Rfv., 
''Iron  Agr,"*^  xxi., 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xx.,  ( 


Williamson,  Br.  .  . 
Furnace  Fee<ler,  Moore 
Furnace  Fuel,  Anthracite. 

Lebanon,  Pa.    ...     ♦  "Engineering,''  X3 
•  "Scientific  America 

Hydro-«arb. ,  Cassell     ♦  **  Iron  Age , "  xi x. , 
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•  ''Scientific  American  SUp .,"  47. 

•  "Iron  M^:'  xxvii.,  Feb.  17,  p.  1. 
^'Scientijic  American^^^  *  xxr.  88. 

•  ''Eng.  and  Min.  J./'  xxi.  128. 

•  ''Iron  Agf^"  XXV.,  March  4,  p.  1. 

•  "Engineering,^'  xxt.  220. 

•  "Engineering,^^  xxri,  164. 


Liquid  Fuel     .     .    . 

Natural  gax      .    .    . 

Petroleum  in,  fielg. 
Furnace  Hearth. 

Lttrmann  .... 
Furnace  Lines. 

Hartman  .... 
Bla»t  Fumac«  Plant. 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  . 

Cambria  Iron  Worlw. 

Blast   G-as   Fur'nace.      An  apparatus  used 
for  the  fusion  of  refractory  metals,  etc. 


of  0.5"  of  water,  and  the  blast  of  nir  about  ten 
times  that  pressure.  The  quantity  of  gas  used  in 
an  hour  is  about  100  cubic  feet. 

When  the  gas  is  lighted  and  the  blast  of  air  is 
put  on,  the  tlame  produced  by  the  gas-burner  is 
quite  blue  aud  free  from  smoke.  It  is  2"  in  diam- 
eter and  3''  high,  aud  the  point  of  greatest  heat 
is  about  2"  above  the  flat  face  of  the  gas-burner. 
Above  this  steady  blue  flame  there  rises  a  flicker- 
ing, ragged  flame,  several  inches  in  height,  varying 
with  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  In  the  blue  flame, 
thin  platinum  wires  fuse  readily. 

Blast  Qate.  The  stop-cock  or  valved  aperture 
of  a  blast-pipe. 

Fig.  324. 


Griffin  Blast  Gas  Furnace. 

It  has  a  particular  form  of  gas-burner,  which  is 
supplied  with  gas  at  the  usual  pressure,  and  with  a 
blast  of  common  air,  supplied  by  bellows  or  a  blow- 
ing machine,  at  about  ten  times  the  pressure  at 
which  the  gas  is  supplied. 

The  furnace  is  built  up  round  the  flame  that  is 
produced  by  the  gas-burner,  and  the  crucible  that 
18  exposed  to  ignition. 

Fig.  321  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 
Fig.  322  a  vertical  section  of  the  burner,  and  Fig. 
323  gives  a  horizontal  section  of  the  burner. 

The  gas  burner  is  a  cylindrical  iron  reservoir, 
constructed  as  .shown  in  Fig.  322.  It  contains  two 
chambers,  which  are  not  in  communication  with 
one  another.  Into  the  upper  chamber,  gas  at  or- 
dinary pressure  is  allowed  to  pass  by  the  tube 
Fie  322  marked     q  as. 

Into  the  lower 
chamber,  air  is 
forced    by    the 


Blast-heating  Stove.    A  stove  or  oven  for 
heating  air  for  blast  furnaces. 


Durliani,  Fa. 
LoDsdale,  Br. 


•  ^*  Engineering  y"*^ 

•  '•Sv'fMeringr,'' 


xxvii.  161. 
xxxii.  480. 


Burner  of  Slasi   Gas  Furnace. 


Section  of  Blast 
Gas  Furnace. 


Blasfing.    Rending  by  exploding  substances. 

Bla«t« "&.  American,''  xl.  891. 

Blasting  Cartridges    .     .     '♦«&.  American,''  xxxit.  891. 
Bla«ting  Explofiives    .    .     ".Sr.  iimm'ran  5Np.,*' 2018. 
Blast  at  Hell-gate  .     .     .     •'  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xt.  476. 
Blastini^.  Principlen  of   .  •  •'«.  R.  Gazette,"  xxii.  217,  229. 
Dynamite  under  water  .  •  ** Engineer, ''  xliii.  251. 

Noted  effectiTe  blasts  :  — 
GlendoD  Iron  Quarry,  Easton,  Pa.,  12,000  lbs  powder,  dis- 
placing 60,000  tons  of  rock. 
Reservoir  Ditch  Co.,  Yuba  Co.,   Cal.,  60,000  lbs.  Judaon 
powder,  displacing  260,000  tons  of  grarel. 

Consult :  — 

Drinker's  "Tunneling,  Explosive  Compounds,  rtc,"  New 
York,  1878. 

Andre's  "Rock  Blasting,''  London,  1878. 

General  Newton's  Annual  Report  "On  Removal  of  Obstruc- 
tions at  Hell-gate,''  1873-76. 

Williamson  ^  Heuer's  "Report  on  Removal  of  Blossom, 
Rock.' 

General  Burgoyne^s**  Blasting  and  Quarrying  of  Stone  a$ut 
Blowing-up  of  Bridges.'' 


Huetter's  gun-cotton 


2800. 


tube  marked  air.    The  upper  part  of  the  burner  is  ' 
an  inch  thick  in  the  metal.   Through  this  solid  roof  I 
hole.s  are  bored  for  the  escape  of  the  gas.     The 
air  passes  from  the  lower  chamber  through  a  series  I 
of  small  tubes  placed   in   the  center  of  the  gas-  i 
holes,  and  continued  to  the  surface  of  the  burner,  i 
so  that  the  gas  and  air  do  not  mix  until  both  have 
left  the  gas-burner,  and  then  a  current  of  air  is  ' 
blown  through  the  middle  of  each  jet  of  gas.     The 
bottom  of  the  gas-burner  is  made  to  unscrew,  and 
the  division  between  the  two  chambers,  which  car- 
ries the  air-tubes,  is  removable,  for  the  purpose  of  I 
being  cleaned.    The  gas  has  usually  had  a  pressure  i 


Blast'ing  Com'pound. 

and  nitrate  of  baryta. 

**Chemiker  Zeitung.'' 

"  Scientijlc  American  Supplement,' 

See,  also,  list  under  Explosivks. 

Blast'ing  Gtol'a-tine.  A  new  explosive  agent, 
discovered  by  M.  Nobel.  This  substance,  called  in 
England,  "  Blasting  Gelatine,^*  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving collodion  cotton  in  nitro-glycerine  in  the 
proportion  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  latter.  The  result  of  the  solution  is  a 
;:elatinous.  elastic,  transparent,  pale  yellow  sub- 
stance, having  a  density  of  1 .6,  and  the  consistence 
of  a  stiff  jelly.  The  new  explosive  is  in  itself  much 
less  easily  affected  by  blows  than  ordinary  kiesel- 
guhr-dynamite ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  far  more 
insensible  to  mechanical  impulse  by  an  admixture 
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BaUejf'M  Blast' Rtcorder. 

18  made  airtight  by  means  of  an  elastic  diaphragm, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  diagram  completes 
a  revolution  by  clockwork  once  a  week,  and  the 
number  of  hours  worked  by  each  oven  can  be  at 
once  .seen  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  which  its 
pencil  has  made  upon  the  paper. 


of  a  small  iiroportion  (from  4  to  10  per  cent.)  of  , 
camphor.  E.xperiments  have  been  carried  oat,  the 
result  of  whicn  is  to  prove  that  the  new  explosive 
possesses,  weight  for  weight,  25  per  cent.,  and  bulk 
for  bulk,  40  per  cent,  more  explosive  power  than 
ordinary  dynamite.  With  moist  gun-cotton,  gel- 
atine compares  nearly  as  favorably.  ' 

See  article  by  H.  Baden  Pritchard  in  ''Nature;"  repro- 
duced in  "  Scientifie  American  Supplement f"  2869. 
See,  al«o,  ''Engineering  and  Mining  Journat,''*  xxri.  271. 

Blaat  Lamp.     One   with   an  artificially  pro- 
duced draft  of  air  to  aid  combustion. 
Lavender,  •  "Engineer,*'  xlii.  309. 

Blast  Noz'zle.  The  opening  of  the  blast-pipe 
at  the  foot  of  the  smoke-stack  of  a  locomotive. 

Annular,  Mallet,  Fr •  ''^Rtgineering,'*  xxr.  221. 

Annular,  Brown,  Winterthur   .  •  "Engineering,**  xxw.  170. 

Noiflr  tiuppreflnor,  Aveling     .     .  •  "Engineer,*"  xlii.  41. 

Shaw,     .     .  •*'E!nitiwer,"  xlii.  41. 

Blaat-Re-cord'er.  An  instrument  for  keeping 
a  record  of  the  time  a  hot-blast  oven  is  in  blast. 
The  ovens,  of  the  Whitwell  class,  for  instance,  are 
Qsed  alternately,  the  work  of  each  being  intermit- 
tent, as  is  the  case  also  with  the  Siemens'  and 
Funsard  regenerators,  and  the  punctual  shifting  of 
the  blast  to  the  respective  sides  of  the  twin  stoves 
is  important.  See  Kkoenerator,  Gab  Gener> 
ATI  NO  Furnace,  etc. 

In  the  illuiitration,  Fig.  325,  the  recorder  is 
adapted  to  indicate  the  performance  of  twenty-one 
pairs  of  ovens,  each  ot  which  has  its  iron  pencil 
which  records  the  performance  on  the  paper,  in 
manner  following:  — 

A  pipe  leading  from  the  blast  pressure  termi- 
nates at  a  cross-bar  opposite  the  drum,  to  which 
the  pencil  mechanism  is  fastened ;  when  the  blast 
comes  on  a  small  piston  is  caused  to  project  for- 
ward forcing  the  pencil  npon  the  paper;  the  joint 


Fig  825, 
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En^neer^'   .     .     . 
Saenti/lc  American  * 


•  xlv.  80. 

•  xxzTiii.  181. 


Blast  Reg'u-la'tor.  Hoge's  bla* 
for  grain  separators,  has  a  blast-rcguh 
automatically  adjusted  by  means  of  an 
or  piston  suitably  connected  to  it,  the  1 
actuated  by  the  difference  in  pressure  • 
and  the  external  air.     Patent,  No.  138,!} 

Bleach'e-ry  Boil'er.  The  bleach 
of  Lawrie,  of  Glasgow,  are  shown  in  F 
tide  **Dlanchiment, '  Laboulaye*s  "  Dicti 
Arts  et  Manufactures,"  Tome  iv.,  ed.  18* 

See  also  Keir  and  Bucking  Keir 
Diet.*' 

Blende.  {Mining  )  An  ore  of  ziiu 
of  zinc  and  sulphur. 

Blind.  A  window  screen.  Maile 
forms :  a  series  of  slats  strung  upon  cc 
dow  shutter  with  slnts  in  the  panels ;  : 
iron  slats  wound  upon  a  roller  and  letti 
front  of  a  store  window  to  protect  it  at  i 

BlindR,  metallic. 

Hayes *  "  Manu/.  and  Bui 

*"Manu/.  and  Bu\ 

Blind  Clamp.  A  machine  on  whic 
of  a  blind  are  brou;;ht  together  and  | 
shape.  In  the  example,  Fig.  326,  this  i 
single  motion. 

Fig.  326. 


Blind  Clamp. 


and 


CSarpentcrs*  and  joiners'  clamps 
vices  for  boxes,  sash,  doors,  etc., 
under  their  respective  heads 

Blind'-fast.  The  fai»tening  of  w  b 
ter. 

Blind  Ink.  Invented  b^^  Edison.  A 
at  fii'st  makes  a  grayish-white  mark,  bu 
up  into  relief  on  the  paper,  so  as  to  1 
the  touch  of  the  fingers. 

Blind'-lath  Punch'ing  Ma-chi 
chine  for  perforating  the  slats  of  Vei 
for  the  running  cord  by  which  they  i 

Fig.  827. 


Venetian  Blind-lnlh  Punching  Maehitu 


Beneath  the  lever  is  a  curved  cutter,  c 
tion,  like  the  opening  to  be  pnnche 
327. 
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Blind'-rel'ish-ing  Ma-chine'.     See  Sabh- 
KELisHiNG  Machine. 
Blind'-slat  Crimp'ing  Ma-ohine'.     A  mar 


iJlinfl-s!at  Vntnping  Machine. 


chine  waeA.  for  conipres«4iii^  the  ends  of  stationary 
blinij  iilats  so  as  to  Ht  and  HU  the  mortises.  It  may 
be  operated  by  hand  or  power.  The  slats  are 
plaoeil  in  a  hopper,  or  receiver,  at  the  top  of  the 
machine,  and  the  rotary  motion  given  to  the  bal- 
ance wheel  operates  the  dios  by  a  combination  of 
cams,  and  this  motion  will  drop  a  slat,  carry  it  to 
the  dies,  compress  both  ends,  and  throw  it  oil. 

Blind'-slat  Pla'ner.  A  planing  machine  for 
finishing  slats  for  window-blinds,  doing  the  work 
on  both  sides,  and  rounding  the  edj^es  simultane- 
ously. /  /  are  hand-wheels  by  which  the  edjje- 
cutters  G  are  regulated  to  any  width  of  slat.  The 
table  is  reguliitcd  by  screws  underneath.  C  D  are 
the  pullevH  of  the  npper  and  lower  cylinders,  each 
of  which  has  four  cutters.  The  machine  has  four 
sets  of  feed-rolls.  F  E  are  bands  from  pulley  i3, 
leading  to  the  ed^'cutter  arbors. 


Blind'-slat  Ten'on-ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  ma- 
chine which  operates  upon  long  rods  which  have 
been  dressed  to  the  shape  for  slats.  The  slat  is  fed 
endwise  throu<^h  rotating  chucks,  the  shoulder  be- 
ing pressed  against  an  adjustable  gage  for  reg- 
ulating the  length  of  slat.  By  the  peculiar  con- 
Fig.  830. 


/d 


BUnd'Slat  Tenoning  Machine. 

Btmction  of  the  revolving  cutting  tools,  two  tenons 
are  cut  and  divided  with  one  cutter  head  simulta- 
neously at  one  operation.  A  pressure  upon  the 
treadle  causes  a  rotation  of  the  slat  and  at  tne  same 
time  depresses  the  chucks  carrying  the  slat  against 
Fig.  329.  the  cutting  tools,  enabling  them  to  form  a  perfect 

I      tenon  on  each  end. 

1         By  rr  I  taking  the  treadle  the  chucks  are 

"     iiiHFautly    slopped,  in  order  that  the  slat 

niny  b**  fi'il  to  the  gnge,  at  the  same  time 

r^J^V  ilh-  <lriviii|L^  belt  is  slackened,  so  as  to  slip 

^1:    •    %   I   ntn\  not  *ljive.     It  will  work  any  lengih  of 

slat  from    1?"  up   to   24", 

and  will  maxe  any  size  of 

tenon    desired.      See    also 

Blind    Machinery    on     pp. 

298-300,  "3/ec-*.  Did." 

BIind'-8tUe  Bor'er 
and  Mor'td8-er.  This 
machine  acts  upon  two 
stiles  at  once,  and  will  make 
mortises  of  any  length,  from 
»i  round  hole  up  to  2|" ;  or 
it  Will  bore  stiles  with 
round  holes  for  rolling  blind 
slats.     See  Fig.  331. 

Blind'-BtUe  Rout'er. 
A  machine  for  cutting  the 
recesses  for  blind-rods;  in 
fact,  ii  boring  machine  for 
the  tenons  of  slats  which 
occupy  each  an  oblique  mor- 
tise in  the  stile.  See  Fig. 
332 

BUnd  Stitch,  {flar- 
nes8.)  An  ornamental  stitch 
placed  upon  the  outside 
cover  to  a  blind  or  strap, 
the  under  side  of  which  is 
covered  by  the  lining.  A 
stitch  that  is  shown  on  one 
Btind-dai  Pkmer.  side  only  of  the  leather. 
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Blind-wir'ing  Ma-chine'.  This  machine 
(Fig.  333)  ha8  guides  for  couductini;^  the  staple  to 
the  rod  ;  a  device  for  feeding  tlie  staple  l)ctween  the 
guides,  a  driver  for  forcing  them  into  the  rod,  and 

Fig  831. 


Blind-stiU  Borer  and  Morlher. 

a  device  for  moving  the  rod  forward  any  required 
distance  as  each  staple  is  driven. 

It  is  mounted  on  a  suhstantial  iron  column  and 
worked  by  foot,  leaving  the  operator  free  with  both 
hands  to  manipulate  his  work.  It  will  space  off, 
and  set  and  drive  at  the  rate  of  80  staples  per  min- 
ate. 

Fig.  832. 


Btind-sUle  Houter. 

Blis'ter  Steel.  (Metallurgy.)  Another  name 
for  cement  8teel ;  made  from  wrought  iron  in  a 
cementation  furnace.  Figs.'  1197,  1198,  p.  509, 
"  Mech.  Diet." 

Block.  7.  (Add.)  An  engraved  wooden  stamp, 
used  for  printing  fabrics  before  the  invention  of 
the  roller  printer. 

Block-printed  linen  was  produced  in  Flanders  in 


the  fourteenth  century.     See  Block-prin 
303,  "Mech.  Diet." 

8.  (Arch.)   A  plain  or  enriched  projeciii 
ion  it)  an  entablature. 

9.  (PuUtys.)    Bouehe^  the  metallic  bushing  of  th 
Channel,  the  opening 
in  rho  Khell  to  hold  the 
."hoare. 

Cheeks,  the  fidu*  of 
tlif  shell. 

Coak,  the  banbiiiKr  ni 
the  Bheare. 

Gorge,  the  g  r  u  n  v  »> 
It  round  the  «hi.'«vt% 

/*irt,  or  Pintfr ;  tvn 
which  the  Hheavi^  run> 

Score,  the  grooTi-n  nti 
the  body  to  bi4d  Eh< 
strap. 

Sheath,  the  l^h^^v*^- 
edged  wheel  I'l  Hi  h- 
rope. 

.^heU,  the  bod> 
Strap,    or  Sttr'f^   ilir 
band  of    iron    or  to[<v 
which  goes  amiitikl  thf 
/    block. 
^      Swallotc, 
«?  the  space  be-  £f  ' 
-f    tween       t  h  e  Jp 
Klieave    and  *" 
~  i«  h  e  1  1      in 
which     the 
''  rope  runs. 
Block-mak-  ; 
ing    machin- 
ery .     See  p.  mi,  •  **Merh,  \ 

Blocks     and 
R  o  p  e'-l  e  a  d-e  r  s. 

See  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  — 

Angle  block. 

Anti -friction  block. 

Awning  block. 

Becket  block. 

Boom-sheet  block. 

Bull's  eye. 

Buntline  leader. 

Oari^  block. 

Chain  pulley-block. 

Clothes-line  block. 

Darlt  block. 

Dead  eye. 

Deck  block. 

Differential  block. 

Differential  pulley  block. 

Dock  block. 

Eye  block. 

Gin  block. 

Heart. 

Hoisting  block. 

Hook  and  swivel  block. 

Horra  hay-fork  block. 

Iron  strapped  block. 

Jib-sheet  block. 

Liiard. 

Loose-hook  block. 


Btind-unring  Mt 

Man-rope  eye. 
Match-hook  blocl 
Open-sheave  bloc 
Parrel-truck, 
Peak  halliard  bio 
Power  hoisting-b 
Pulley  block. 
Roofing  block. 
Rope  eye. 
Rope-strapped  bl 
tSheare. 

Sister-hook  blocl 
Suat<>h  block. 
Stiff-hook  block. 
Swing-block. 
Swivel-block. 
SwiTcl-hook  blo< 
Tackle  block. 
Thimble. 
Thimble-fcye  bio 
Top-mast  truck. 
Traveler  rope. 
Truck. 

Well-wheel  bloc 
Wire  rope  thiuil 


Block'er.     [Hat  Making.)    A  hat  bl 
chine.    See  Blocking  Machine. 

Block'ing  Ham'mer.  1.  A  ste 
from  one  to  two  pounds  weight,  used 
masses  of  flint  to  form  blocks  from  \^ 
can  be  detached  by  the  flaking  hamna 
also  a  quartering  hammer.  —  Evans*  **A 
Implements  of  CHreat  Britain"  1 7. 

2.  A  hammer  used  pjj^  g;^ 

in  straightening 
saws.  The  face  at  - 1 
is  slightly  rounded, 
and  its  shape,  com- 
bined with  its  line 
of  motion,  gives  it 
a  sort  of  draw  blow, 
which  spreads   the  Blocking  Ha\ 
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force  of  the  displacement  of  material  in  a  given 
direction,  mid  not  merely  equally  on  all  sides. — 
**  Scientijic  American"  *  xxxvi.  259. 

Block'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  in  which 
the  crude  cone-shaped  hat-body  is  brought  to  shape. 

The  operation  consists  in  pulling  out  the  edj^^e  to 
develop  the  brim,  and  widening  out  the  upper  part 
to  form  the  tip  and  the  side  crown. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  stretch  the  hat,  to 
soften  the  felt  in  boiling  hot  water,  and  the  han- 
dling is  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  flnt  machine  for  the  purpose  was  ioTented  by  D. 
Beard,  of  Guilford,  N.  C,  and  patented  May  28, 1S16.  It  was 
a  blocker  made  of  a  number  of  piece^i  hinged  at  their  lower 
a»d.«  to  a  bench  and  spread  from  the  center  by  a  treadle, 
while  the  hat  body  was  held  on  the  block  by  the  operator. 
Thi9  was  the  only  invention  in  this  part  of  the  liat  manufac- 
iore  until  that  of  W.  A.  Fenn,of  Daubury,  Conn.,  patented 
April  21, 1867. 

In  Fcnn's  noachine,  two  pairs  of  conical  rollers  were  put 
into  a  frame  so  arranged  that  the  upper  pair  could  be  pressed 
upon  the  lower  oue«.  The  forward  pair  of  these  rollers  re- 
To.TeU  at  a  slightly  faster  speed  than  the  other  pair,  and. 

Fig.  836. 


Eickfmtyer's  Hat-stretehing  Machine. 

when  the  edge  of  a  hat  body  was*  elnntped  between  the  lower 
and  upper  rollers,  that  part  of  it  which  was  between  the  two 
pairsi  was  drawn  out.  and  the  hat  body  thus  gradually 
stretched  around  the  edge  until  sufilciently  flatten^  to  form 
the  brim  Bee  also  his  patents,  April  14,  1857  ;  January  19, 
1868. 

A  number  of  machines  of  this  kind  came  into  use,  but, 
their  action  being  slow  and  doing  but  part  of  the  work,  the 
machines  did  not  prove  of  sufficient  adrantage  to  bring  them 
into  general  u.«e. 

The  flnit  machine  which  performed  the  stretching  of  h  hat 
body  successfully,  on  wool  as  well  as  on  fur  hats,  wh.«  tiie 
eorruffation  stretcher  inrented  by  R.  Eickemeyer,  and  thio 
Bachine  in  its  Tarious  modificadoDS  to  suit  the  different 


kinds  of  work  is  now  almost  exclusiyely  used  in  the  hat  fac- 
tories of  this  country. 

The  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  335  represents  a  stretcher 
now  in  uae  in  the  wool  hat  factories. 

A  ribbed  and  recessed  former  is  mounted  upon  an  up- 
right spindle,  which  receives  motion  through  a  walking-beam 
and  connecting-rod  from  the  crank-shaft.  Upon  the  cast- 
iron  side  frames  the  head  of  the  machine  is  supported : 
in  this  head  the  stretching  deviccf<  are  suspended.  The  de^ 
tails  are  more  clear  in  some  respects  in  the  sectional  view, 
Fig.  336. 


Fig.  336. 


A  series  of  levers,  L,  cor- 
responding in  number  with 
the  recesses  in  the  upper 
part  of  ihe/ormerfD^  is  sus- 
pended upon  bearings  and 
held  in  position  by  a  plate, 
H,  upon  which  a  rubber 
spring,  G,  is  pressed  by  a 
screw-wheel,  (?'.  In  the 
lower  ends  of  the  forked 
levers  smooth  rounded  roll- 
ers have  their  bearings. 

Another  series  of  rollers, 
M,  with  levers,  N,  and  cor- 
responding in  number  with 
the  ribs  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  former,  is  also  sus- 
pended from  this  head, 
and  these  latter  levers  are 
adjustable  by  a  hand-  ,, 
wheel,  F,  nearer  to  or  Z^-';^^, '*  '*  y:nuh,nfi  Inters 
farther  from  the  center  of  (Hatstrelchtng  Maehttu). 

the  machine,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines  on  one  side  of  the 
sectional  view. 

A  hat  body  properly  wetted  with  hot  water,  or  by  steam, 
is  placed  upon  the  former  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 
The  former  moving  upward  brings  the  hat  body  in  contact 
with  these  rollers  which  enter  the  reces.«e8  between  the  ribs 
of  the  former,  and  the  hat  body  is  thus  readily  stretched. 
Five  or  six  upward  motions  are  required  to  develop  the  tip 
and  brim  fully,  the  operator  shifting  the  hat  body  around  the 
center  every  time  the  former  is  at  its  lowest  position,  to  pre- 
sent other  parts  of  the  hat  body  for  contact.  The  hat  hav- 
ing been  stretched,  it  now  remains  to  make  what  is  called  in 
the  trade  the  band^  namely,  the  sharp  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  brim  and  side-crown. 

This  operation  is  performed  on  the  blocking  machine,  of 
which  Fig.  3;j7  \^  a  perspective  view,  while  in  Figs.  388,  889, 

Fig.  337. 


Woot-^t-body  Blocking  Machine. 
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and  340  the  action  of  the  machine  upon  the  hat  is  illastrated. 
The  machine  ronfiit<tH  of  a  fnnne,  in  which  an  upright  fiUd- 
ing-spindle  ia  centrally 
mounted.  Upon  this 
Hpindle.  which  in  ope- 
rated from  the  crank- 
shaft by  the  walking- 
beam,  is  the  block  d 
(V\^.  338,  etc.),  upon 
which  the  hat  to  be 
drawn  is  placed.  A 
supporting  plate,  e, 
which  receives  motion 
through  two  rods  from 
a  lever,  r«,  from  the  ad- 
justable crank  on  the 
(«ide  of  the  machine, 
receives  the  hat.  When 
the  plate  t  is  raised,  a 
plate,  /■,  which  rests 
upon  Drackets  on  the 
frame,  clamps  the  hat 
brim,  and  the  two,  con- 
tinuing to  more  up, 
draw  the  hat  body  over 
the  banding  shell  A. 
„     ^.       „    ^.  ^.    .  „    .  .        The     block-carrier    i, 

Banding  Machine.     First  Position,   with   the  block  d,  haa 
in  the  mean  time  also  moved  up  toposition  shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  889. 


Banding  Maehintt.    Second  Posi- 
tion. 


The  clamping  plates  e 
y  now  commence  to  de- 
scend, while  the  block  d 
continues  to  move  up, 
and  enters  the  banding 
shell,  drawing  the  side- 
crown  over  the  round 
edge  of  the  shell  A,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  889. 

These  motions  continue 
until  the  plates  e  f  rest 
upon  the  flan^  of  the 
block-carrier  t,  and  the 
hat  is  drawn  perfectly 
smooth  upon  the  block 
d,  as  shown  in  the  last  of 
the  sectional  diagrams, 
Fig.  840. 

The  spindle  now  begins 
to  move  down,  when  the 
clamping-plate  /  is  left 
upon  the  brackets  of  the 
fnune,  the  hat  and  block 


are  removed,  and  the  operation  repeated  on  the  next  hat. 

With  the  use  of  the  stretcher,  Fig.  337,  and  one  of  the  block- 
ers   here    described,    'iO 


down  of  wool  hats  can 
be  stretched  and  blocked 
per  hour  by  two  opera- 

tOIB. 

To  adapt  the  principle 
of  stretching  by  corruga- 
tion to  fur  hats,  a  num- 
ber of  modifications  were 
required.  It  was  found 
advantageous  to  separate 
the  brim-streteher  from 
the  tip-strtuker ^  and  to 
substitute  round-edged 
bars  for  the  round-edged 
rollers. 

See  Brim-stkstchir, 
Tip-stretcher. 

For  the  finishing- 
blocker,  see  Hat*8Hapinq 
Machine. 


Fig.  840. 


Banding  Machine, 
tion. 


Third  Poti- 

Block    Plane. 

A  plane,  the  bit  of  which   is  set  at  a  very  acute 


Fig  m. 


across  the   ^rain  of  the  wood  :  as  d 
from  a  smooUi  plane,  which  see  and  com 

Block  Sys'tem.  A  system  used 
more  than  one  train  from  occupy iu^^  a 
between  .stations  at  the  «aine  time. 

By  this  system  a  train  is  not  allov 
station  A  nntil  the  signal-man  at  A 
the  signal-man  at  B  that  the  precfdii 
reached  Z?,  or  that  the  line  is  clear  i)el 

n. 

The  system  is  confounded  in  some  ci 
interlocking  system  of  switciies  and 
latter,  however,  is  used  only  in  com 
switches  at  stations,  junctions,  etc ,  ai 
ing  to  do  with  the  movements  of  tr;i 
stations. 

See  the  following  references  :  — 
Block  signaling      .     .    *  *^  Telegraphic  Joumn 

•  "  Tehgraphir  Jounu 
'*  Telegraphir  Jourut, 

Automatic     ....     *^*En{iineerini:,'\\i 

•  •  *  Railroad  Ga:*Hr,' 
**Engin<er,''  xli.  361i 

Needle  disk  signaling  instrument. 

Spagnoletti  .  .  .  •  **  Telegraphic  .lour n a 
Semaphore  three-wire  signaling  instrumtfiit. 

Preeee *  *'^  Telegraphic  Jour nc 

Preece^s  single  wire  instrument. 

"  Telegraphic  Jourm 


SajAy  ^  Farmer 
Tyer  ff  Norman 


*  ' ' Railroad  Gai  ttit , 

•  "  Telegraphic  Jourm 


Walker^s  semaphore    •  **  Telegraphic  Jourm 


Wkyte 


Amer.  Railroad  J<] 
•*  Van  NcUrand's  il 
**  Scientific  America 

A  small  strong 
Fig.  3^ 


"  Victor  "Block  Plain 

angle  to  the  working  surface,  to  enable  it  to  plane 


Block  Truck. 

truck  for  single 
heavy  packages. 
Bl6m'a-zy.  (MeU 
aUurgy.)  1.  A  form 
of  furnace  for  the 
cxtraciion  of  mallea- 
ble iron  from  ore. 

The  term  may  be  held  „,    ,   „ 

to    include  the  various  ^*"^*   ^ 

native  processes  not  yet  disused  entirely 
practiced  from  time  immemorial  in  Asia  mu 
6220,  p.  2221,  ''Meeh.  Diet."').  These  funmc 
scale,  open  at  top,  and  are  frequently  u»ad«; 
witti  openings  below  for  the  tuyeres  of  I 
used  to  UTgv  the  fire.  Iron  sand,  or  rich  pi 
heated  with  charcoal,  and  the  metal  aicgtutii 
(toirp),  which  is  hammered  to  remove  dross,  i 
bloom.  The  heat  of  the  furnace  is  not  suffi 
metal.  The  Catalan  furnace  is  a  notable  e 
Ian  Furnace,  Fig.  1186,  p.  602,  ''Mech.  Diet. 
form  is  found  in  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  as 
iron  countries  of  Europe,  as  a  ready  me 
rich  ores  where  wood  is  abundant,  and  w 
pense  for  fvlant. 

The  description  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of 
in  the  island  of  Elba  in  his  time  is  quite  lu 
ment  that  it  forms  an  iron  sponge  briiigH 
accord  with  the  metallurgists  of  to-day  ;  oi 
us  say. 

In  the  Catalan  furnace  the  ore  is  prir 
upon  a  sloping  wall  of  the  furnace  oppos^i 
the  rest  of  the  cavity  filled  with  charcoal 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  agglomerated  ma 
interval  of  time. 

In  the  German  blomary  the  furnace  in  til 
ing  charcoal,  and  the  broken  ore  is  place*  1 
ncwed  from  time  to  time  as  it  sinks  dou  n  t 
until  enough  has  gathered  at  bottom  tu  f 
is  withdrawn  and  forged  into  a  bloom. 

The  German  blomary  has  been  eomewli 
troduced  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
by,  the   Champlain  forge,  Jersey  forge ,  ii 
and   classes  of  ores  upon  which   it   ba^ 
used.      The   Northern    New   York    blomai 
amounts  of  metal  for  the  Pittsburg  steel 

The  ori^nal  forges  among  rude  nations 
clay-walled  structures  ;  refractory  stone  v 
iron  boxes  are  now  frequent,  lined  with  r« 

The  French  Catalan  forge  is  about  40^'  )i 

The  German  blomary  foi^e  is  about  21'^ 

The  Northern  New  York,  28"  X  82",  3& 


BLOMARY. 
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BLOWER. 


The  fignics  razy  very  much,  but  thete  are  approximate. 

At  the  Moisic  works,  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  the  mag- 
oetie  iron  aands  are  worked  in  a  German  blomary,  with  a 
hot  blast  at  600°  Fah.,  and  the  slag  is  withdrawn  trom  abore 
the  iron  bj  tapping. 

Plg-inm  ia  conrerted  into  blooms  in  58  blomaries,  which 
sre  nuunlj  located  in  Pennsylvania. 

Blooming  mill,  Springfield,  111.   *  ''Engineering,'^  xxix.  372. 

2.  A  furnace  in  which  pig-iroa  is  purified,  and 
made  fit  to  be  forged  into  a  bloom  of  malleable 
iron.     A  puddling  farnace. 

Bloom.  {Leather.)  A  yellowish  deposit  upon 
the  grain-side  of  a  hide  or  skin  derived  from  tlie 
bark  used  in  tanning.  Its  ease  of  removal  de- 
pends upon  the  hardness  of  the  water  used  by  the 
tanner.  The  softer  the  water  the  more  readily  can 
the  bloom  be  removed. 

Bloom  Truck.     A  small  iron  truck  on  two 


Fig.  848. 


Bioom  Truck. 


wheels,  for  carrying  blooms  or  fagots  of  iron  from 
the  furnace  to  the  hammer  or  squeezer. 

Blof  ting  Pa'per.    Description  of  the  grades, 
makes,  and  methods  of  manufacture  of  various  blot- 
Fig.  344. 


Disston^s  Pressure  Biower. 

ting  papers.  —  " Paper  Trade  Journal"  reproduced 
in  *'  Scientific  American  Supplement"  p.  266. 

Fig.  346. 


Blow.     (Founding.)     A  casting  is  said  to  blow 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  dense  nature  of  the 
sand  or  the  inadequate  vent  provided  by  the  molder, 
Fig.  846. 


Baker^s  Pressure  Blower. 


Hoot's  Pressure  Blower. 


the  gases  and  t»team  force  their  whv  through  the 
molten  metal  instead  of  passing  quietly  off.     This 


Fig.  84 


takes  place  occa 
sionally  with  great 
violence  and  noise, 
masses  of  the  fluid 
metal  being  thrown 
from  the  mold. 

Blow'er.        1. 
Additional   to  the 
forms    of    duplex 
rotative  pistons 
(shown  on  p.  1985, 
'*3f«cA./>ic/.")  act- 
ing in  concert  and 
forming  what   are 
known  as  prcssui-e 
blowers,  —  inas- 
much as  the  air  in- 
closed is  absolutely  Mackenzie's  Pressure  Bower. 
driven,  —  are  some  <  Smith,  Sayre  If  Co.) 
other  forms,  which  do  not  need  specific  detailed  de- 
scription,    as     the  Fig.  J348. 
sectional     views 
will  be  readily  com- 
prehended. 

Boot's  mine  ven- 
tilator is  a  form  of 
blower.  See  "  Sci' 
entijic  American 
5m£.,"x.1588. 

The  terms  blow- 
er, blowing  engine, 
blowing  machine, 
though  perhaps 
readily  distin- 
guishable, are  used 
somewhat  i  n  d  i  s- 
criminately.  The 
blowing  engine  i  s 
properly  a  ma- 
chine havmg  the 
power  within  itself, 
and  in  this  respect 
the  air-compress- 
ing     machine    *  .  ^ x   '  -^ ^ ' ^^^, ^r .V"- - jj 

cliwillied^The?  ^''^"'  ''"""•  i^"""- (^'"^ 
are  all  forms  of  air-pumps,  and  mechanical  ventila- 
tors are  congeners.  Insufflators,  injectors,  ejectors, 
atomizers,  aspirators,  also  have  many  features  in 
common  with  blowers.  Bellows,  perhaps,  are  the 
most  common  examples  of  the  class. 
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BLUE  GLASS. 


Emery's  Report,  *' Centennial  HeportSf^^ 
XX.,  contains  notices  of  — 

Sturtevant 

Root 

(Gas  exhauster) 

Baker 

Weitner  ipif^ton) 


Tol.   Ti.,   Group 


•  p.  41. 

•  p.  41, 

•  p.  42. 

•  p.  42. 
•p.  44. 


Fig:.  348  is  a  French  form  of  blower,  the  rotative 
motion  of  the  hand-wheel  being  converted  by  crank 
and  pitman  into  a  reciprocatinj;  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton in  a  cylinder.     It  is  double-uctin;j. 

Fijj.  349  shows  a  blowinj;  machine  for  the  labo- 
ratory or  as.say  office,  to  be  use<l  in  connection  with 
a  blast  gas-furnace  (which  see),  or  himiiar  appa- 
ratus. 


Fig.  849. 


2.  {Mininp.)  A 
strong  discharge  of 
gas  from  a  hole  or 
fissure. 

Blow'-gun.  A 
tube  with  a  missile 
propelled  by  the 
oreaih. 

Blow'ing  En'- 
gine.  The  recip- 
rocating piston- 
blower,  driven  by 
b  e  a  m-eugine,  i  s 
shown  in  Figs.  3, 
4,  article  "  Afa- 
Cities  Sujfiantes" 
tome  ii.,  Laboulai/e*s 
**  Dictionnaire  des 
Arts  et  Manufac- 
tures" ed.  1877. 


The  name  article  has 
the  trompe.  bellowM, 
tympanum,  helix,  etc. 

See   under    the    fol- 
io w  i  n  g      references 
also :  — 
Blowing  engine. 

^i^r •"JS>i£.4-M/n.  Jour.,"  xxii.  282. 

Bethlehem,  Penn.  .     .     •  *' Engineering,''  xxiv.  199. 

Beverley  If  Atkins,  Eng.  •  *' Scientijic  Avier.  Sup.,''  2258. 

Cambria  Iron  Co.    .     .    •  ^* Engineering,''  xxvi.  288. 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.     .     •  ''Engineering,"  xxv.  208. 

Ihsston •  *'Eng.  ff  Min.  Jour.,''  xxii.  298. 

Georgghiitte,  Ger.    .     .     •  **  Engineering,"  xxvi.  28. 

Knowle.f •  "/ro/i  ^jr*,''  xvii.,  Feb.  10,  p.  1. 

KnowUs •  '*Eng.  If  Min.  Jour.,''  xxii.  247. 

Lebanon,  Penn.     (See  Weimer). 


French  Circular  Bellows. 


Lonsdale,  Br. 

"  Lucy  Iron  Works' 

Morris,  vertical .     . 


Pribram,  Au.<<tria     .     . 
Reading  Ilyd.  Works  , 

Root 

Weiqjer  Works,  Penn. 


Blower. 

Boston  Blower  Co. 
'*  Keystone ' 


•  ''Engineering,"  xxii.  498. 
*" Engineering,'  xxvi. 411. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxviii.  161. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlii.  96. 

"Iron  Age,''  xvii.,  April  20,  p.  8. 

•  "  Ensinerring,'  xxii.  128. 

•  "Scifntijic  American,''  xli.  322. 

•  "Scientific  American  •S'i/p.,''610. 
"Iron  Aae,"  xvii..  May  11,  p.  16. 

*" Iron  Atie"  xviii.,  Oct.  12,  p.  1. 

•  "Eng.  if  Min.  .lour.,"  xxii.  268. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxii.  2^4. 

•  " Scientific  American  Stfp.,"199. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xviii.,  Oct.  9,  p.  1. 

•  "Iron  Age,'  xx.,  Sept.  30,  p.  3. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xxv.,  Juue  3,  p.  1. 


"Man.  Sf  BuUtler,"  x.  1. 
"Iron  A:^e  ''  xviii.,  Dec. 21,  p.  7. 
"Cyclops,"  Rown^on,  Drew  !f  Co.,  Hr. 

♦  "Engineering,'^  xxi,  8. 
Steam,  for  smithy,  Kortins. 

*  " Srientifir  Arneriran  Sup.,'^G1Q. 
"Manu/ae.  if  liirilder,''  xi.  102. 
'  Srifntifie  American  Sup.,"  800. 


Reversible,  Sturtevant 

Roof 

Forgi*.  Root   .     .     .     . 

Rotary,  AlauU    .     .     . 
Blower  and  exhauster. 

BrakeU,  Br 

Broken,     .... 
Blow- pipe  furnace. 

Brustltin,  Fr.      .     .     . 


"Iron  Age,"  xix.,  June'-iS,  p.  1. 
"Manuf.  ^  Builder,  ix.  76. 

"Engiruer,'  xlii.  239. 
"Sritntijic  American  Sup.,"  839. 

".&-onj4fe,'' xxii.,  Aug.  15,  p.  16. 


Blow'ing  Fur'nace.  [Glasa.)  ( 
which  the  melted  glass  is  worked,  afti 
been  pieviously  fused  in  a  meltiug  fur 
then  transferred  lo  the  Uowing  furnace 
tents  of  the  melting-pots  being  transfcrr 
cession.  This  is  the  preferable  practice 
is  cheap.  In  America  the  gluss  is  usiuil 
direct  from  the  melting  furnace. 

Blow'ing  Ma-chine'.    See  Blow k 

ING     liNGINE. 

Blow'ing  Tools.     (Mining.)    A  ^ii 
blaitting  iustruwents. 
Blow'-off  Cock.    A  faucet  to  allov 

Fig.  360. 


^ow-off  Cocks. 

a.  Blow-off  bib-cock.  6.  Blow-off 

the  contents  of  a  boiler  to  escape  to  get 
sediment,  or  saturated  salt  water. 

Blow^'-pipe.  The  following  refe 
be  consulted :  — 

Dodge  if  Gushwrat "Se.Amer 

Bellows,  Casamajor      ....  *'^  Sc.Amtr. 

Dodge *"Sc.  .AmrT 

Landauer *"Sc.  Amrr 

Pocket,  Casamajor ^"Sc.Arnrr 

Rumley *" Sc.  Amrr 

And  spectroscope *"  Sc.  Ainn 

And  ga«  generator,  TAofTMon     .  *"Sc.Amfr 

Foot  power,  fiurg-^M      ....  *"Sc.  Amu 

The  blow-pipe  for  glai»(»  working  is  described 
" Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Mttnu/aetwes,''  toi 
"Sourer  le  Verre."  Blow-pipe  of  combuhtibl 
Fig.  ^8,  tome  i.,  Article  "Chalumeau." 

See,  also,  Ptattner's  "Blow-pipe  Analysis ; 
"Blow-pipe  Analysis." 

Blow'-pipe  Furnace.    One  in  w 
combustible,  and  sometimes  steam   i\ 
blown  into  a  metallurgic  furnace  for 
ducing,  or  vaporizing  metals.     Dtayn 
ore-furnace  is  an  example. 

Blow'-through  Cock.  A  fan 
passage  to  steam  from  y^^ 

a  cylinder  or  other 
chamber  in  the  process 
of  heating  the  s  a  ni  e 
and  expelling  the  air 
b  y  blowing  steam 
through  it. 

BlubTjer     Min'- 
cing  M  a  -  c  h  i  n  e'.       Btowthrougf 
A  machine  for  cutting  up  whale  blubl 
out. 

Patent  3,290 Soul 

9,478 Rick 

28,179 Hit,\ 

The  blubber  knife,  blubber  hook,  and  >> 
used  in  preparing  and  handling  the  blubln  r. 

Blue  Bronze.  A  blue  jiowder  f 
a  prepared  adhesive  surface. 

Mix  powdered  mica  with  a  blue  pij^ 
mixture  to  varnish,  and  lay  on  with  ii 

See  " Manufacturer  Sf  Builder,"  vi.  299  :   vii 

Blue  Glass.  Glass  colored  with 
ganese,  etc.    Has  some  peculiar  effe 
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tive  growth,  and  the  same  is  claimed  to  be  true  in 
respe<*t  of  animal  growth. 

^««  een.  A.  J.  Pleasanton'g  F&tent,  September  26,  18TL 
** Scientific  American,^'  xxxvi.  118. 
"Iron  Age,"'  xix.,  February  22jp.  3. 
Hang-  and  Chrome     .     "Sc,  American  Supplement,''  2080. 

Blue  Pro'cesB  for  Cop'y-ing.  A  mo<le  of 
copying  tracings  in  lieu  of  re-tracing  them. 

On  a  board  as  large  as  the  tracing  lay  two  thick- 
nesses of  blanket  to  give  a  yielding  backing  ;  lav  on 
this  the  copying  paper,  sensitized  side  upward,  and 
upon  this  tlie  tracing,  which  is  covered  by  a  glass 
plate  to  hold  all  smoothly.  Expose  in  sunlight  for 
from  six  to  ten  minutes,  or  under  a  sky-light  for 
thirty  minutes.  Remove  the  pnper,  drench  it  with 
water,  and  hang  by  one  corner  to  dry. 

For  the  94>n8itiii'mg  Kolution,  take  in  vessel :  — 
1|  ox.  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 
8  o».  clear  water. 
In  another  vefiftcl  :  — 
1|  ox.  red  prussiate  of  potosNi. 
8  OS.  water. 
Mix  solutions,  and  keep  in  yellow  bottle  or  away  from  light. 
The  solution  10  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  the  paper  laid 
away  in  Ihe  dark.   When  dry,  the  paper  is  yellow  or  bronxe  ; 
after  exposure,  a  darker  bronze  ;  after  washing,  the  blue 
tint  appears  with  lines  in  white. 

Bluing.  A  fine  blue  tint  is  obtained  by  boiling 
inm  or  steel  articles  in  the  following  mixture  :  — 
Dissolve  4  oz.  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  I|  pint  of 
water,  and  then  add  a  solution  of  1  oz.  acetate  of 
lead  in  1  oz.  of  water. 

Blun'ger.  (Ceramics,)  A  revolving  bar  in 
which  the  materials  for  pottery  are  incorporated. 

The  materials,  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
slip,  arc  agitated  bj  paddles,  on  a  horizontal  axis 
which  revolves  in  the  box.  The  slip  is  run  off  to 
the  strainer  or  consolidator  (which  see). 

Blunt  Qor'get.  (Surgical.)  A  lithotomic  in- 
strument for  forcing  an  opening  through  the  pros- 
tate gland,  in  place  of  cnttmg. 

Pig.  139,  P«krt  III.,  Tiemann^s  ** Armamentarium  Ckirur- 
gicum.^" 

Blunt  Hook.     (Surgical.)     One  for  grasping 
Fig.  862. 


and  bed  are  made  of  cast  iron,  the  shears  and  shaft 
of  cast  steel.  The  board  is  first  cut  into  long 
strips,  and  then,  by  the  adjustment  of  a  latch,  the 
bed  carries  in  the  strips  f«ir  cross-cutting. 


Fig.  354. 


Obstetric  Btunt  Hook. 

without  piercing.  Used  in  various  operations. 
The  figures  refer  to  Tiemann's  "Armamentarium 
Chirurgicum.*' 

Staphylorraphy  hook      ....  Page  10,  Part  V. 

Trachea  hook Page  9«.  Part  II. 

Obstetric  hook Page  112,  Plurt  lU. 

Vesico-vaginal  hook Page  68,  Part  III. 

Board  Clip.    A  device  iof  holding  paper  on  a 
board.       Especially 
intended    for     tele-  ^*«- ^• 

graph  dispatch 
blanks  which  are 
written  upon  the 
top  blank  of  a  pile 
and  then  torn  oft. 

Board  Cut'ter. 
1.  (Bookbinding.)  A 
machine  with  circu-  Board  CHp 

lar  shears  for   cut- 
ting binders'  board  into  sizes  for  use.    The  frame 
8 


Board  Cutter. 

Board  CuVting  Ma-chine'.  2.  A  machine 
for  cutting  thin  boards  from  balks  or  squared  log>t. 

A  powerful  machine  of  this  character,  invented 
bjr  Bartlett,  has  an  oblique  knife  the  length  of  the 
log,  and  the  boards  are  shaved  off  in  the  manner 
of  a  veneer. 

*^  Scientific  American,'"  •  xxxriii.  143. 
For  the  varioufl  machines   used  in  Veneer  cutting  and 
working,  »ee  Figures  6987-6862,  pp.  2899-2702,  "AffcA.  IWc/.*' 

Board'ing.  (Leather.)  Doubling  the  leather 
with  the  flesh  sides  together,  and  driving  the  fold 
forward  and  drawing  it  backward  by  the  graining, 
board.  It  makes  the  leather  supple  and  raises  the 
grain. 

Board'ing  Knife.  ( Whaling.)  For  cutting 
the  blankft  piece  of  blubber ;  the  long  piece  which 
is  flensed  or  peeled  from  the  sides  of  the  whale. 

Board  Scale.     A  weighing  balance  for  assort- 
ing, and  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  sheets  of 
pasteboard    to    make    up    bundles    of    50 
pounds. 

Board  Sea'son-ing  Ma-chine'.  A 
machine  in  which  boards  are  subjected  to 
hent  and  pressure  in  order  to  dry  them 
straight.  ^  large  machine  of  this  character 
has  large,  flat,  steam- heated  boxes,  which 
are  in  vertical  series,  and  pressed  together  by  hy- 
draulic power. 


P/effer 


.    •  ** Scientific  American,^^  xxxvii.  14a 


Boat.    For  boats,  parts,  flttings,  etc.,  see 


Back  boaid. 

Hast  hinge. 

Boat  lowering  apparatus. 
Bottom  board. 

Nautilus. 

Oar. 

Canoe. 

Painter. 

Cat  boat. 

Poppet*. 

Cat  rig. 

Portable  boat. 

Center  board. 

Portable  raft. 

Clamp  (for  mast). 

Rowing  gear. 

Collapsible  boat. 

Rowlock. 

Davit. 

Rudder  lanyard. 

Duelling  boat. 

Skiff. 

Folding  boat. 

Slings. 

Grapnel. 

Sneak  box. 

Gunwale. 

Steadying  line. 

Head  sheet. 

Step. 

Ice  boat. 

Stem  benches. 

Kyak. 

Stem  sheets. 

Launch. 

Stretcher. 

Launch  engine. 

Surf  boat. 

Lacy  painter. 

Thwarts. 

Life  boat. 

Well  sneak. 

Life  raft. 

Yawl. 

BOAT. 
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See,  also :  — 

Building 

Cheap 

Collapsiug,  Berthon,  Br. 


•  "Sri>nf//Se  American  Slip.,'"  1066. 
•** Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  1088. 
* ''Engineer,"  xlviii.  162. 

'•  Van  Nostra  lid's  Mag.,'-  xix.  94 
•**  Engineer,'  xWiii.  162. 

•  *'  Seientijie  American,"  xl.  38. 

•  '^Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  1327. 
*'' Engineer,'''  xlix.  488. 

•  ''Scientijic  Amer.,''  xxxviii.  843. 
"/roil  i*^?,"  XX.,  July  19,  p.  1. 

^''Scientific  American,''  xliii.  98. 
*" Scientific  American,"  xxxix.  41. 

*"  Scientific  Am erirnn ,"  xxxv.  150. 

•  ''Scientific  Americnn,'^  xll.  412. 

•  "Engineer,''  1.  401. 
•" Engineer,'  xliv.  430. 

"Engineer,'"  1.  281 
•"Engineer,'-  xlii.  185 
f^  *' Scientific  American  iSw^.,"2817. 

•  "Engineer,"''  xlii.  367. 
*" Scientific  Amer..''  xxxriii.  166. 
*"Scienttfie  American  Sup.,"  2686. 
*"  Scientific  American  Sw7).,"2086. 

Sectional,  Arrf /ion     .     .*" Scientific  American  Sup.,"  dS2S. 

The  ''NautiluH*'  crossed  the  ocean  in  1878  in  46  days. 
She  was  19"  long,  6^  beam.  2^  »'  depth,  and  drew  6f '  water. 
"Scientific  American  Supplement,"  '2300. 


Folding,  Osgood  .     .     . 

Berthon  .     .     . 

Duplex,  Berthon  .     .     . 

ilollapsible,  Crispin  .     . 

Folding 

Murray  fr  Baker 
Ancient  LAcustrine  .     . 
Lowering  apparatus. 
Brief 

Donovan,  Br.    .     .  . 

Lawrence,  Br.  .     .  . 

Lawrence      .     .     .  . 

Hydraulic,  Pinker 

Model,  "  Sharpie  "    .  . 

Non-heeling     .     .     .  . 
Propeller,  Fetkerston 

Rigs 


in  navigating  a  boat 
Fig.  355. 


Boat  Hook.  One  used 
among  other  craft,  or  at  a 
landing. 

Boat  Knot.  {NauticaL) 
A  iiitch,  shown  at  23,  26, 
Pig.  2777,  p.  1240,  "Mech. 
Diet." 

Boat  Low'er-ing  Ap'- 
pa-ra'tU8.  Davit  appara- 
tus for  launching  a  boat 
from  on  ship-board. 

The  apparatus  for  detaching 
boats  from  their  davits,  invented 
by  Albert  Magnus,  of  Gothen- 
burg, is  shown  in  "Scientific 
American  Supplement,"'  *25i3. 

The  apparatus  aof  E.  6.  Law- 
rence, of  Dundee  Britain.  Ibid., 
•  1728. 

See,  also.  Skaw's  apparatus, 
patented  April  1,  1873,  and  Figs. 
7«-749,  pp.  313,  314,  "Meek. 
Diet.,'"  and  p.  678,  Ibid.  Also 
Davit,  infra. 

Boat   Plug.      Removed 
to  allow  rain-water  to  pas« 
out  of  the  boat  which  is  se- 
cured on  deck.    The  plug  is 
Fig.  356. 


Boat  Hooks. 

a  has  an  indicator  on 
the  staff  which  shows 
how  the  hook  stands 
when  in  the  water  out 
of  sight. 

b  c  are  two  modes  of 
making  the  hook  of  usual 
form. 

Boat  Plug.  £f  is  a  double  hook, 

replaced  before  swinging  the  boat  by  the  davits  to 
launch  it  overboard.  The  two  flanges  have  holes 
for  securing  the  socket  to  the  outer  and  inner  skin 
of  the  boat.  Many  a  boat's-load  has  been  swamped 
by  the  loss  of  the  boat  plug  in  the  hurry  of  launch- 
ing. 

Boat'sTvain's  Tog'gle.  A  pin  of  wood,  cross- 
wise, at  the  end  of  a  rope ;  acting  instead  of  a  hook 
when  the  object  to  be  attached  has  a  loop  or  bight 
through  which  the  toggle  may  be  rove. 

Boat  yoke.  A  tiller  secured  on  top  of  the 
rudder,  and  having  holes  for  attaching  the  steering 
ropes.    See  Fig.  357. 


Bobliin  Wind'er.    A  machine  fc 
conical  bobbins.    The  yarn  guide  is  or 
Fig.  357. 


Steering  Yoke. 

which  has  a  certain  range  of  vertical 
build  up  the  shape  ;  when  the  set  size  in 
cone  on  the  sleeve  which  carries  th 
brought  into  contact  with  the  cap,  and 
guide  so  as  to  bring  its  excursions  t 
level.     Dornan  Bros.      See,  also,  Kni' 

CHINE. 

Body    Loop.      The    iron   which 
body  of  the  vehicle  to  the  running  gean 

Fig.  358. 


a.  Single-lip  body  loop. 

b.  Ordinary  body  loop. 


Body  Loops. 

c.  Double-li 

d.  Strap  loo| 


Bo'gie.  1 .  A  wheeled  swiveling  tr 
a  locomotive. 

The  terms  ^ 

Double  bogie  locomotive  (two  pair  wheels 
Single  bogie  locomotive  (one  pair  wbeel.^), 
Leading  bogie  locomotive  (bogie  in  front ». 
Bogie  tank  locomotive  (bogie  under  tank 
indicate  the  character  of  the  position  of  the  .-^i 

See 
Bogie  and  axle  boxes,  oscillating. 

HasweU,  K\x»iT\9i  .  .  .  .*"Enginter,' 
Car  truck. 

Gt.  Western  Railway,  Br.  .  •  "Engineer,' 
Tank  locomotive,  N.  E.  Railway  •  "EnKinetr,' 
Truck,  Japanese *"Engineerit 

2.  (Saw  Mill.)  A  small  carriage  r 
transverse  track  on  a  log  carriage,  to 

Fij{.  ;i.V.». 


Li»^  Bo^ie. 

sition  of  a  log  relatively  to  the  saw  ii 
line  not  coincident  with  that  of  the 
See  Saw  Mill. 


BOHEMIAN  GLASS. 
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Bo-be'mi-aii  Glass.  (Giass.)  Consists  of  a 
silicate  with  potash  and  lime  hase ;  a  small  quau- 
dtjr  of  alofniiia,  from  the  pots,  and  of  oxide  of  iron 
impurity  from  the  materials.  Potash  is  often  re- 
placed for  common  ware  by  soda,  owing  to  the 
lower  cost  of  the  latter.  Carbonate  of  potash,  as 
pure  and  as  rich  as  possible,  is  preferred,  free  from 
soda.  It  is  chiefly  extracted  from  wood  ashes,  but 
in  Austria  the  refuse  of  the  beet  manufacture  yields 
a  good  deal.     Also  known  as  Lime  glass. 

Boil'er.     See  the  following  references  to  boilers, 
setting,  attachments,  etc. :  — 
Air  and  steam  injector. 

Matthews ***  Scientific  Ameruan,^- xl.  22!i. 

CaMOg  and  setting,  ReiUy  * '' Seienttfie  Amer,  Sup.,'-  682. 
Cleaner,  CVoMtn  .     .     .     .  •''SeientiJU  Amer.,'' xxxyi.  ISO. 
HotdUeiss    .     .    .  *''Manufae.  ff  Bmlder,'' j^X.Wi. 

*''ScientiJU  Amer.;'  xliu.  291. 
Kemp      .     .     .     .  •"Mining  4"  &.iV«M,"xxxlT.l. 
*"ScientiAc  American^'  ^l. 

Clothing ''Scientt/ie  Amer.  Sup.,"  2ldl6. 

Corrugator.     See  Plui  Corrcoato&. 

Covering,  i4«Arro/)    .     .     .*'- Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxiv.  198. 
Beamuk    .     .     .     "SriVnO/ir  j4>/irr.  5«p.,'' 292. 
Burgess     .    .     .  *'*6>i«w/i/lc  ilnirr.,"  xlii.  182. 
BriUing  and  turning  machine 


Butterjield.  Br. 
Drilling  nubchine. 

Game,  Br 

Harvey 

TwedUeU,  Br 

Boteker 

Boioker,  Br 

Kendall  tf  Gent,  Br.  .     . 

Sconomiier,  Reilly^hr.  . 
Explosions  in  1877  .  .  . 
Feeder,  self-acting. 

Cohnfeld 

Feeder,  automatie. 

Promentm 

Feed  regulator,  Pope,  Br. 

Feeder,  Rice 

Flue  corrugator.  Fox  .     . 

Flue  tester,  Br.  ... 
Fountain,  Hamper  .  .  . 
Pontifne,  Br.  . 
Furnace,  hot  blast.  Pike  . 
High  preMure. 

Adamson,  Br 

Indicator. 

Lethmillier  ^  Pinei,  Fr. 


*** Engineering,"  xxix.  39B. 

*'* Engineering,"  xxx.  167. 

•  *' Engineering,'^  xxriil   138. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxvii.  340. 
•'* Scientific  Amer.  Sttp.,"  4106. 
*'' Engineer,^'  1.^7. 

•  *^ Engineering,''  xxix.  484. 
•''Scientijic  Amer.  Sup.,"  1047. 
*'^  Engineering,"  xxii.  18. 
•''Iron  Age,'-  xxii.,NoT.28,p.l6. 

•  ''ScientiJU  Amer.  Sup.,"  2209. 

•''Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,-' S8^. 
•"Seieiiti fir  Amer.  5wp.,"  2060. 
•"Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxTiii.  6. 
•"Engiwer"  xIt.  218. 
•"Scientific  Amer  ,"  xxxTiii.67. 
•"Engineering,''  xxv.  260. 
•"Engineer,"  xlii.  32. 
•"Scientijic  Amer.  Sup.,''  606. 
•"Scientijie  Amer.,"  xlii.  828. 

"Scientific  Amer.  Sup."  917. 

'Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  2761. 


Making  machines,  Centennial 

"Iron  Age,"  xri'ii.,  Aug.  8,  p.  6. 
Setting,  Aei^y,  Br.  .    .    .  •*'Eii«^iiw«Tin^,"  xxii.  18. 
Shell  tester,  Tangye,  Br.  .  •"Engineer,"  xli.  10. 
Smith,  CampbeU  tf  Hunter  •"Engineer,"  1.  229. 
Stays,  machiaery  for  fixing. 

^oa,  Br "En^nrrr,' 1.19& 

Tester,  Howard  .    .     .    .  •  '  Sctenti^  Amer.,"  xxx\y.*IM). 
•  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xlii.  294. 


Tube  cleaner,  Titcomb . 
"    uiher,  Hayes     .     .    . 

Boil'er  Clamp. 


•  '*  Railroad  Gazette,' 


xxxiii.  364. 

A  form  of  clamp  for  holding 
parts    i  n    apposition   while  ^.j     3^ 

being  drilled  or  riveted.  That 
shgwn  opens  4'^  in  the  jaw  and 
runs  back  4^'^ 

Boil'er  Cov'er-ing.  The 
Chalmers-Spence  covering  has 
a  dead  air  chan)l)er  of  one  inch 
or  more  between  the  covering 
and  the  surface  covered. 

This  is  secured  bv  taking  a 
wire  cloth  to  which  is  fastened 
every  4"  or  6"  a  stud  of  nn 
inch  or  more  in  length  which 
keep  the  wire  that  distance  ^^<'*""''^''<''^^'^'w/» 
from  the  surface  of  the  object  covered.  A  non- 
conducting composition  is  plastered  over  the  wire. 
Patents,  80,709,  Aug.  4,  1868  ;  96,738,  Nov.  9,  1869. 

Asbestos  fiber  in  sheets,  or  mixed  with  some  cement,  is 
used  with  advantage. 
Sawdust  mixed  with  flour  paste. —"  2Vx<i/tf  Manu/aetu- 


See  also  references  under  Boilcb,  xupra. 


Boil'er  Feed'er.  Cook's  automatic  boiler- 
feeder  is  operated  primarily  by  the  uncovering  of 
the  open  lower  end  of  a  vertical  pipe  which  pro- 
jects downward  into  the  boiler  The  water  sinking 
below  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  allows  steam  to 
pass  upward  and  operate  the  devices  which  supply 
water  until  the  level  rising  closes  the  pipe  opening. 

The  l)oilcr  feeders  of  Pratt  &  Whitney,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  Macabie's  Alimentateur  Automoteur, 
made  by  Voruz,  of  Nantes,  France,  act  by  nieuns 
of  a  head  of  water  and  a  float  in  a  chamber  gov- 
erning the  valved  steam  passages. 

See  aI»o :  — 

Self-acting,    Cohnfeld  .     •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2209. 

Automatic,    Fromentin    •'* Scientific  American  St^.,"  99d0. 

Regulator,    Pope,  Engl.  •  "Scient^  American  Sup.,"  2060. 

Rice      .    .     •  "Scientific  American,"  xxxriii. 6. 

See  also  Fud-watkr  (Uatir,  etc. 

Boil'er   Fer'mle.      A  tubular  bushing  for  a 
hole  in  a  domestic  heating  boiler,  af-      pj.  ggj^ 
fording   means  of  attachment  for  a 
pipe  of  supply  or  discharge. 

Boil'er  Fit'tings.  Those  por- 
tions or  attachments  which  are  addi- 
tional to  the  mere  shell.  The  term 
includes  the  following,  but  they  may 
not  all  be  present  in  every  boiler  :  — 


Bearers. 

High  water  indicator.       M^I^M 
In&ctor.                            kS 

Blow-off  cock. 

Damper. 

Low  water  Indicator.    ^  ^^'r^  . 

Dead  plate. 

Man-hole  cover.            BoiUr  FerruU. 

£conomixer. 

Mud-hole  cover. 

Feed  valve. 

Safety  yaWe. 

Feed-water  apparatus.  Steam-preMure  gage 

Furnace  front.  Stop  valve. 

Fusible  plugs  in  tubes.  Tube  plate. 

Gage  cocks.  Ventilator. 

Grate  bars.  Water  gage. 

Boil'er  In^di-ca'tor.  The  electric  boiler  in- 
dicator of  LethuUlier  ^  Pinei,  of  Kouen,  shown  in 
Paris  in  1878,  consists  of  a  float  and  stem,  the  lat- 
ter making  electric  connections  a^  various  heights, 
which  are  communicated  by  wire  to  an  uidicator- 
tablet,  like  an  annunciator,  flxed  anywhere,  say  in 
an  oflice,  or  at  the  rooms  of  the  boiler  inspector. 
"Scientifk  American  Supplement,"  •  2761. 

Boil'er    Patch   Bolt.      A   peculiar  form  of 
bolt  for   securing    a    patch   to  a         pjg  ^^ 
boiler.     It  is  threadea    into    the 
boiler,  the  chamfer  rests  against 
the  patch  and  the  square  is  for  the 
application  of  the  wrench. 

Boil'er  -  plate  Clip'per.  A 
shears  specially  arranged  for  sheet- 
iron.  In  that  of  Fisher,  the 
plate  lies  upon  a  table  traversing 
u  track,  and  the  shears  work  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  give  the  ]>roper 
calking  bevel  to  the  edge  of  the 
sheet.  The  tail  of  the  lever  which 
works  the  movable  shear  is  worked 


by  a  cam. 


Boiler  Patch  Bolt. 

Boil'er  Shell  Drilling  Ma-chine'.  A  ma- 
chine for  drilling  rivet  holes  in  boilers.  An  ap- 
proved form  drills  on  both  sides  of  a  boiler  verti- 
cally suspended  above  the  standing  headstocks. 
The  8hell  is  rotated  for  presentation  to  the  piercing 
and  countersinking  drills. 

KendaU  if  Gent,  Br.      •  "Iron." 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  •  1047. 

•  "  Ensineering,"  xxix.  434. 
Bowker,  Br.      .          .    •  "Engineer,''  I.  307. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  ilO&. 
TweddeU,hr.  .    .          •" En^ine>^ring,"  xxvii. 'MO. 
HcuTey,hr.      .     .     .     •  "Engineering  "  xxyiii.  \3ld. 
Gofvie,  Br.       .          .     •  "Enjinetring,'' xxx.  MM. 
Butterfield,  Br.     .     .     •  '  Engineering,"  xxix  398 


BOILER  SMITH. 
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BOLT  CLIPPER. 


Boil'er  Smith.  A  machine  for  flanging  boiler 
plates. 

CampbeU  ^  Hunter,    ** Engineer,''  •  I.  229. 

A  machine  for  proving  boil- 


.     .    *  ^*  Engineering,"  xxr.  201), 

.     .     •  '^ Engineer,'-  xli.  116. 

.     .    •  ".Sc.  Atner,,"  xxzir.  24S. 


Boil'er  Test'er. 
ers.    See 

Flue  teBting,  ifr.      .     .    . 

Shell  teetiog,  Tangye,  Br. 

Tenting  machine,  Howard 

See  also  p.  320,  Fig.  763, 

Boirer  Waah'tng  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  The  sys- 
tem of  washing  locomotive  boilers  of  S.  J.  Hayes, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  is  shown  and  described  in  *' Hail- 
road  Gazette,*'  ♦  xxiii.  364. 

A  ^"  pipe  hung  from  the  roof  trufneo  of  the  round-house 
is  carried  completely  around  it  in  a  line  directly  oyer  the 
hack  dunc«  of  the  engines  as  they  stand  in  the  pits,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  stop  valve  at  each  pit.  A  steam  pump  supplies 
water  under  heavy  pressure.  Each  engine  has  a  crown  wash- 
pipe  and  an  attachment  for  wa9hing  the  cylindrical  part  of 
the  boiler.  The  operation  is  performed  after  every  round 
trip. 

Bo-la'ta  Gum.  A  substitute  for  gutta-percha. 
It  is  the  milky  sap  of  the  bullv  tree  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  nvers  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  operation  of  winning  the  gam  is  similar 
in  every  respect  to  that  employed  with  caoutchouc 
and  gutta-percha.  It  much  resembles  gutta-percha, 
but  has,  however,  some  superior  qualities.  It  is 
tasteless,  has  an  agreeable  odor  on  being  warmed, 
can  be  cut  like  gutta-percha,  is  tough  and  leathery, 
.  is  more  elastic  than  gutta-percha,  and  consequently 
more  flexible.  It  becomes  soft,  and  may  be  joined 
together  at  about  120°  F.,  but  requires  270°  F.  be- 
fore melting,  higher  than  gutta-percha.  It  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  benzole  and  carbon  bi-snlphide  in 
the  cold.  It  becomes  strongly  electrified  oy  fric- 
tion, and  is  a  better  non-conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity than  gutta-percha. 

Also  known  as  batata, 

BoPster-plate.  A  plate  in  a  wagon  where 
the    front    bolster  p|    ^^ 

tarns  on  the  axle  or 
the  sand  board. 
BoPster  Spring. 
1.  (Railvoay^  One 
(80,  Fig.  364)  inter- 
posed between  the 
transverse  beam 
(43)  of  a  truck  and  ^^^f'  ««<*• 

>he  truck-bolster  (30)  which  receives  the  weight  of 
the  car  on  the  center  plat  (63). 


Railway  Truck  Bottler  Spring. 

2.  (  Wagons.)  a.  A  caoutchouc  spring  between 
the  bolster  and  axle  to  give  a  degree  of  elasticity 
to  the  bed. 

6.  Fig.  365  shows  a  steel  spring  interposed  be- 
tween the  wagon-bed  and  its  oolster  to  absorb  the 
jar  and  make  the  riding  more  easy. 

"iron  A?e,"  •  xxU.,  Dec.  6,  p.  9. 

Bolt.     {Fire  Arm.)   1.    The  sliding  piece  in  a 


needle-^n  which  drives  home  the  cart 
carries  in  its  axial  recess  the  fliiog  pin. 
Fig.  365. 


Wagon  Bolster  S/tring. 

2.  The  part  which  in  a  snap-gun  pa.s 
lump  of  the  barrel,  to  hold  the  barrel  i 
tion  when  the  gun  is  closed. 

3.  {Mining.)  A  passage  leading  froi 
road  into  a  side  of  work. 


For  machinery  and 
Acorn-head  bolt. 
Bevel-head  bolt. 
Bridge  bolt. 
Boiler  patch  bolt. 
Button-head  bolt. 
Carriage  bolt. 
CUp  king  bolt. 
Cone-head  bolt 
Countersunk  -  head 

shank  bolt. 
Cultivator  point  bolt. 
Elevator  bolt 
Elliptic-head  bolt 
Eye  bolt. 
Felly-joint  bolt. 
Flour  bolt 
Flush  bolt. 
Guard  bolt 
Ilanger  bolt. 
Key  bolt. 
Key-head  bolt. 
Kingbolt 
Knob  screw. 
Ug  bolt 
Loop  bolt. 


hardware  bolts  see,  - 


square 


Machinf'  bolt. 
Plow  bolt. 
Railway-truck  l 
Ring  bolt. 
Round  counterfi 
Round   rountei 

head  bolt 
Safety  bolt. 
Shackle  bolt 
Shaft  bolt. 
Ship  ring-bolt 
Shoe  bolt. 
Sink  bolt. 
Sleigh-shoe  l>olt 
Square  counter 
Square  head  bol 
Square  tshank  b 
Steeple  head  bo 
Step  bolt. 
Stove  bolt. 
Tap  bolt. 
Tire  bolt. 
Track  bolt. 
U-bolt. 
Whiffletree  bol 


Bolt  Clean'er.  A  machine  or  att 
cleansing  the  bolting  cloth  of  mills  of  t 
flour  and  offal. 

Collins's  automatic  cloth  cleaner  is 
to  bolts  precisely,  but  to  the  sieves  c 
purifiers.  It  has  beaters  of  soft  leatl 
in  spiral  form  on  a  shaft  beneath  the  .si 
as  when  revolving  to  slap  the 
cloth  lightly. 

'' American  MiUer,''  •  viii.  389.  A 

The  Cogswell  &  Finn  flour-bolt  I 
cleaner  has  a  brush  suspended 
over  the  reel  by  arms  secured  to  a 
shaft  which  projects  through  the  ^ 
side  of  the  chest,  so  that  tlu' 
brush  can  be  lifted  and  dropped 
as  desired.  A  coil  spring  pre- 
vents the  brush  jumping  when 
passing  over  the  ribs  of  the  reel. 

Bolt  Clip'per.  A  double  lever 
tool  for  cutting  off  the  superfluous 
length  of  bolt  beyond  the  nut. 
The  nut  E  lies  in  a  square  of  the 
jaw  /),  and  the  bevel  edge  tif  the 
jaw  C  is  brought  against  the  lK>lt. 
The  tool  is  of  cast  steel  except 
the  handles.  A,  B,  and  the  catciies 
in  the  arm  Fgive  different  rangr> 
of  leverage. 


BOLT  CUTTER. 
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BOLT  FORGING. 


Bolt  Cnt'ter.     A  roflchiae  for  threading  bolts. 
Fig.  367   is  Pratt  &  Whitney's  hand  bolt-cutter. 

Pig.  367. 


Pratt  tf  Whitney 


Hand  Bolt-cutter. 

The  (k>1c  i>  held  in  the  vise,  which  has  a  n'ght  and 
left-hand  screw,  and  is  tightened  by  the  hand-wheel. 
The  die  is  revolved  to  cut  the  thread,  and  the  bolt 
is  advanced  by  the  lever,  which  moves  the  vise 
slide  in  the  shears.  The  machine  is  placed  on  a 
bench,  and  is  intended  for  carriage  and  jobbing 
shops.  The  crank  is  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
will ;  for  tapping;,  the  collet  on  the  spindle  is  re- 
placed by  a  tap-chuck,  and  the  nuts  are  held  in  the 
viae. 

Schlenker's  stationary  die  bolt-cutter  is  shown  in 
Fij:,  368.     The  bolt   is  held  and  revolved  in  the 


Stationary  Die  B-Ut-c utter. 

bead  chuck,  which  is  hollow,  so  that  a  rod  can  be 
advanced  axialiy  to  have  a  thread  cut  on  its  end. 
The  arrangement  of  the  dies  is  such  that  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  cut  they  will  close  as  far  as  the 
stop  w'ill  aUow  them,  and  a  series  of  bolts  may  thus 
be  cut  ofktiie  same  size.  As  soon  as  the  bolt  is  cut 
the  re(|uired  length,  the  dies  are  opened  by  the 
lever  and  the  bolt  taken  out  without  running  the 
die  off  the  thread.  The  action  of  the  dies  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  lathe  tool. 

The  "  National  "  double  head  bolt-cutter  is  an 
open-die  machine  in  which  the  bolt-cutter  head  is 
advanced  to  the  bolt,  the  latter  being  held  and  ro- 
tated in  the  hollow  lathe-head  and  chuck.  The 
bolt  is  instantly  released  when  threaded ;  the  die 
blocks  contain  chasers  made  on  the  interchangeable 
system. 

Sm  the  following  refereneet  :  — 
EevolTing  die. 

Howard  Iron  Works  •  ''Am.  Manuf.,^^  June  11, 1880,  p.  8. 
*•  Nation*!  "       .     .     .  •  '' Srientifir  American,''  xxxix.  404. 

•  **>4m.  Manuf.,"  Jan.  3, 1879,  p.  13. 
BnU  ^  Whitney     .     .  *  "  Seitntifie  American,'''  xxxir.  11/). 

•  **ikientl/U  American  Sup.^'^  684. 


•''Engineer,"  xlii.  42. 

•  **Am.  JIfanw/.,-'  Oct.  31,  1879,  p.  12. 
Nut  tapper,  SchUnker.  *  ''Iron  Age.''  xvii.,  Jan.  29,  p.  1. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xxii  ,  Not.  7,  p.  1. 
WUey  ff  Russell      .    .  •  "Scientijic  American,'^  xxxTiii.  54, 

•  "Iron  A^e,"  xxi.,  April  11,  p.  8. 
Wood  ff  Light   .    .     .  ♦  "  Manujacturer  If  Builder,''  xi.  6. 
Trimmer,  Butler     .     .  •  "Scientific  American,"  xli.  310. 
Table  of  preparatiouB  of  nuttt  and. 

"  Scientific  American,"  xxxv.  68. 

Bolt-cut'ter  Chuck.  A  chuck  for  holding  a 
bolt  to  be  cut  in  a  tur- 
ret-head machine.  In 
these  machines  the  bolt 
is  held  in  a  chuck  and 
advanced  alternately  to 
one  or  other  of  the  dies 
in  the  turret  head. 

See  Fig  6824,  p.  2665, 
"Mech.  Diet,*' 

Bolt-cut'ter  Head. 

Fig.  370  shows  the  die 
of  the  Schlenker  bolt 
cutter.  It  is  stationary, 
the  bolt  being  revolved 
and  advanced  to  the 
cutter,  see  Fig.  368.  The  chasers  are  simultane- 
ously advanced  or  receded  in  the  head  by  means  of 
a  leVer  which  has  an  adjustable  stop,  so  as  to 
Fig.  370.  limit  their  penetration  in 

making  a  numl)er  of  bolts 
of  similar  size. 


Bolt-eutter  Head. 


Boli  Die, 


Bolt  Die.  A  nut  with  a  thread  chased  in  it, 
used  for  cutting  threads  on  bolts  and  rods.    Fij:.  371 . 

Bolt  Dog.  Used  in  chucking  lM>lts  to  be  turned 
or  cliased.     It  is   bolted  to  the  Fig.  372. 

face  plate,  spans  the  center,  and 
has  a  souare  to  engage  the  bolt 
head.  Made  in  sizes  from  |*^" 
to  2f  inclusive.    Fig.  372. 

Bolt  Feed'er.  An  apparatus 
to  feed  the  meal  to  the  flour  bolt 
in  equable  quantities.  D,  Fig. 
373,  is  the  case,  i?  the  spout  lead- 
ing to  the  l)olt,  and  B  the  lever 
for  lifting  the  screw  A. 

Bolt  For'ging  Ma-chine'. 

A  machine  for  forging  iron 
bolts.  -    -^ 

Burdict*3  bolt -forging  ma-  Bolt  Dog  {U  Counts). 
chine  is  operated  without  clutch  gear,  cam,  or 
springs,  the  main  shaft,  slide,  and  forging  die«  arc 
in  constant  motion,  and  the  blank  is  advanced  to 
the  dies  b»'  means  of  a  connecting-rod,  pawl,  »haft, 
and  toggle,  and  the  blank  is  automatically  dis- 
charged when  headed.  The  blank  rests  against  a 
stop,  and  is  only  guided  centrally  by  the  holding 
dies  while  being  forged,  Ihiis  leaving  them  full 
size  under  the  head.  The  machine  is  capable  of 
making  from  3,000  to  8,000  .square  head  blank  bolts 
in  10  hours,  according  to  size. 

The  Abbe  bolt  forging  machine  is  a  machine  of 
similar  capacity  and  quality 
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BOMB  LANCE. 


Bolt-head'ing  Ma-chine'.     Another  name 

for  the  bolt-forging  machine,  which  sec.     Tiie  Brit- 

Fijf.  373 


Bolt  Feeder, 

ish  machine  of  Greenwood  ^  BaUey^  Leeds,  is  ver- 
tical in  its  action. 

A  vertical  fast-moving  screw,  with  three  square 
threads,  raises  the  work-holder  to  the  die,  the  latter 
be'ng  stationary.  The  hot  bolt-head  is  thus  brought 
into  tlie  die,  and  swaged  to  form.  The  bolt-holder 
has  a  dwell  at  its  upper  position,  and,  as  it  de- 
scends, a  pin  beneath  pushes  out  the  bolt. 

Bolt   Hook.     (Man^e.)     A  check-rein   hook; 
the  base  or  point  by  which  it  is  attached  sets  flat 
upon  or  passes  between  or  under  the  plates  of  the 
saddle-tree,  and  is  secured  by  a  bolt. 
Kfg.  374. 


Bolt  Holder. 

Bolt  Hold'er.  A  clamping  tool  to  hold  the 
head  of  a  bolt  to  prevent  its  turning  while  the  nut 
is  being  screwed  on.  It  is  a  frame  containing  a 
sliding  bar,  having  on  one  of  its  sides  a  rack  which 
18  engaged  by  a  sector  lever.  It  is  shown  as  ap- 
plied to  put  on  a  tire  bolt. 

Bolt'ing-cloth  Clean'er.  See  Bolt 
Cleaner. 

Bolt'ing  Mill'stone.  A  French  invention  by 
M.  Aubin. 

The  lower  millstone  has  panes  with  screening 
cloth  of  wire  gauze,  to  allow  the  meal  to  escape 
before  reaching  the  skirt. 

The  device  is  shown  at  Fig.  375.  Starting  from 
the  bosom  of  the  stone,  every  other  furrow  is  sup- 
pressed, and  a  metallic  box  inserted  containing  the 
wire  gauze.  A  knocker  is  suspended  in  the  box 
to  hasten  the  sifting. 

Aubin^s.  Safford^s  Report  "  Centennial  Exhibition  Re- 
poru,^^  •  Group  L,  vol.  iii.,  p.  180. 

Bolt'ing  Saw.  A  machine  in  which  stuff  is 
sawed  out  of  the  log  or  balk  to  bolts  or  pieces  of  a 
size,  adapted  for  working  into  the  object  required. 


Bolt-point'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  mi 
pointing  or  shaping  the  ends  of  bolts  of  j 
1"  diameter. 


Fig.  876. 


Bolting  MilUtone. 


The  bolt  to  be  pointed  is  held  in  the  n  i 
adjustable  on  the  column  of  the  inachin 
crated  by  a  lever  and  riuht- niul  loft  I 

Fig.  876. 


Bolt-pointing  Machinr. 

The  head,  arranged  to  slide  on  th< 
brought  to  the  bolt  by  action  of  the  f 
bolt  passing  through  a  bushing  to  .s( 
the  revolving  cutter  is  doing  its  worl 
short  to  reach  from  the  vise  to  the 
head  may  be  held  in  a  socket. 

Bolt-turn'ing  Lathe.  A  lath 
adapted  for  cutting  large  bolts  ;  smal 
on  the  lathe  principle,  are  bolt-cutters 

Bom-baT'don.  (Music.)  A  low 
ment  without  keys,  and  with  three  cy 
quality  differs  but  little  from  the  ophi 

Bomb  Har-poon'.  A  harpoon 
plosive,  to  be  ignited  inside  the  whale 
U.  S.  Patents  under  Harpoon. 

Bomb  Lance.  A  lance  contain! 
be  exploded  in  the  whale.  It  is  gene 
always,  projected  from  a  gun. 

See  lint  of  United  State*  Patents  under  II  a 
Bomb  lance.  Fierce.    •  ** Scientific  Americt 
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BONE  MILL. 


Calcined  bones,  used  in  filters 


Bone  Black. 

for  sirups,  etc. 

S«:  — 

Tf^ting,  Bartifti ''Sciend/ic  Amer,*' xxxir.TldO. 

Washer,  Automatic  .     .     .  •  "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,''  •  4062. 


BfTiriller,  Fr.,  Sckreiber 


Sup., 
"Dept.  Agric,  Special  Report.'^ 
xxTili.,  t»l.  XXXI. 
8eeai«o  Ammal  Charcoal,  supra. 

Fig.  877. 


Bttngh's  Grinding  Mill  for  Bones,  etc. 

A  i*  the  top  bremker  fitting  on  the  vertical  niill-Hhaft  K. 
The  breaker  ID  varied  with  the  kind  of  work  to  be  performed. 

B  is  the  nut  which  j^ecures  the  breaker. 

C,  circuUir  grinder  or  middle  breaker  with  holeii  for  8tud 
boitf,  to  tighten  the  grinding^fctionn  DD  on  rone  /. 

F,  stationary  grinding  plates.  G,  lower  cylinder  sectional 
plates,  held  by  nuts  HR. 

O,  lighter  lever,  etc.,  for  adjusting  upward  pressure  of 
eone  /and  its  plates  DD,  against  the  concave  G. 

JJ,  wiper*  to  discharge  sround  stuff. 

L,  feathers  on  upright  shaft  K. 

3f,  step.  N  P,  driving  gear. 

H  R,  t*Mt  and  loose  pulleys. 

S,  fly-wheel.         TT,  bolts  holding  cover. 

Bone  Black,  Ar'ti-fi'cial.      Woody  matters 
impregnated  with  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  iu 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  phosphates  are  thus  dis- 
tributed as  they  are  in  natural  bones.     The  mass  | 
thus  prepared  is  ignited.     The  difficulty  consists  in  , 
obtaining  products  of  a  sufficient  density  and  min- 
eral richness,  and  free  from  foreign  salts.     The  ' 
charcoal  obtained  has  to  be  washed  in  excess  of  | 
water  to  remove  chloride  of  calcium,  if  poor  copro- 
lites  have  been  employed.  —  Af.  Melsens. 

Bone  Glass.  A  semi-translucent  glass  used 
for  lamp-shades  and  globes.  A  proportion  of  bone 
dust  is  added  to  the  frit,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  phosphate  of  lime  remains  suspended  in  the 
gLiss.     Philip  Fischer  in  "  Glashutte. 

The  result  resembles  the  cryolite  glass,  otherwise 
known  as  fused  porcelain.     See  Cryolite. 

Bone  Hold'er.  {Surgical.)  A  bone-grasping 
forceps,  in  some  cases  combined  with  a  rongeur,  or 
bone-gnawer. 

Dr.  DarbyU,  Fig.  79,  p.  24,  Part  I.,  Tiemann's  ''Armamen- 
formm  Chirurgieum  .*'' 

Bone  In'stm-ments.  (Surgical.)  Those 
Qsed  in  osteotomy,  and  in  some  cases  of  fracture 
and  necrosis. 

Among  them  are  the  following,  which  see :  — 
Bone  drills. 


Periosteotomes . 
Exsection  instrument^}. 

Sawd  :  Amputating,  exsecting,  subcutaneous,  bow,  circu- 
lar. Hey 's,  metacarpal,  bead,  trephine,  antrum  drill,  etc. 
Osteophor ;  forceps  of  various  kinds  nud  sixes. 
Bone  cutters,  bone  staffs,  hooks  and  levators. 
Trepanning  elevator  and  raspatory. 

Bone  Mill.  A  machine  for  crushing  bones  for 
use,  as  animal  charcoal  iu  sugar  processes,  or  for 
a  fertilizer. 

Fig.  377  is  a  vertical  sectional  view  of  Baugh's 
mill  for  crushing,  grinding,  and  pulverizing  bones, 
phosphatic  rocks,  minerals,  ores,  slags,  etc. 

Fig.  378  is  a  French  bone  mill  on  the  Chilian 
principle.  It  resembles  some  forn»s  of  oil-mills, 
amalgamators,  and  cement  mills,  having  sn  edge 


Fig.  878. 


Bone  Mill.     Jannotjils,  Treil  (Seine  et  On.e). 

stone  and  scrapers.  It  lins  also  an  elevating  device 
which. lifts  the  stuff  from  thr  annular  pan  and  dis- 
charges it  down  a  screen  and  in  front  of  the  stone. 

In  the  machine  of  Picksley,  Sims  &  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
EngUind,  the -bones  intended  to  be  ground  are  thrown  into 
the  hopper,  and  after  falling  upon  the  cutting  bed,  they  are 
pressed  by  feed  rams  against  the  fwth  of  a  revolving  cylin- 
der in  rapid  motion.  The  reduced  bones  fall  into  an  oscillat- 
ing or  revolving  riddle  atUched  to  the  mill,  which  se|»arate8 
them  into  two  qualities,  namely,  dust,  and  half-inch  iKines. 
At  the  first  operation  the  following  proportions  are  obtained  : 

Dust 46  p<?r  cent. 

llalf-inch  bones 30  per  cent. 

Coarser  sample  (to  be  re-ground )     .     .    26  per  cent. 
Davidfl'  bone-mill  is  a  disintegrator  on  the  same  principle 
precisely  as   the  disintegrator  (Carr's),    Fig.  166.5,   "AfccA. 
Die/." 

See  the  following  references  :  — 

Hull,  Br *''Enfineerin€,"  xxx.bl. 

Saville  St.  Foundry  Co.,  Br.     .    •  ''Engintertng,"  xxvi.  2S)6 

See  also  article  "En^a/.t,"  Lnhnuhtye'.t  ^' Dirtionnaire  ties 
Arts  et  Manufaetiire.t,"  Figs.  7t>6,  7t;7.    Tome  ii.,  ed.  1877. 

See  also  Fertilizer  Mill  ;  aaiNpiNQ  Mill  ;  Ore  Mill  ;  Dis- 

UITEGRATOR  ;    CHIUAN   MlLL,  etc. 
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Stolilinantrs  bone  saw,  for  surgi- 
Fig.  379. 


\  # 

StoUmann-s  Bone  Saw, 


Bone  Saw. 

cal  purposes, 
shown  at  Fig. 
379,  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  chain 
saw,  and  consiMtst 
of  two  handler 
connected  hy  a 
wire  of  cast  steel, 
on  w  1)  i  c  h  is 
strung  a  series  of 
steel  beatis  with 
sharp  cutting 
edges. 

Bone     Por'- 
Ce-lain.        ( Ce- 
ramics.)   A  ware 
into  the  composition  of  which  enters  phosphate  of 
lime  ill  the  form  of  bone  dust. 

Bone'si-late.  A  compound  with  a  base  of  bone 
dust  and  an  aggregating  cement ;  used  in  place  of 
ivory,  real  or  artificial,  or  hard  rubl)er,  for  buttons, 
door-knol)s,  billiard  balls,  etc. 

It  can  be  ])olished  and  colored,  and  is  harder 
than  celluloid. 

It  is  much  like  the  French  material  known  as 
Eburine,  which  see,  refer  to  — 

"  Saenti/ie  American  ''....     xlii.  345. 

**  Manufacturer  and  BuiUter  ">    .     .     xii.  111. 

''Iron  Age  ^* xxt.,  May  20,  p.  26. 

''Van  Nostrand's  Eng.  Mag."    .     .     xxili.  263. 

Bone  staff.  (6'»/ /;<//>•«/.)  A  director  or  re- 
tractor instrument  with  a  curved  end  :  serving  to 
hold  a  bone  while  o  erating  subcutaneously,  or  to 
replace  fragments. 

Figs.  68,  68  6,  Part  I  ,  TiemamCs  "•Armamentarium  Chirwr- 
gicum."' 

Book  Back'ing  Frame.  {Bookhimling.)  A 
frame  or  vise  in  whicii  a  .sewed  book  is  placed  to 

Fig.  380. 


BOOK   KOLLING  MACHINE. 
Fig.  381. 


TUfok  Backing  Frame.    (Pierron  et  Dehaitre,  Paris.) 

have  the  back  rounded  before  being  cased  or  cov- 
ered. The  jaws  are  brought  together  by  pressure 
on  the  treadle,  and  the  book  back  is  rounded  by 
the  beating-hammer.  The  machine  shown  is 
French. 

Book  Back'ing  Ma-chine'.    A  machine  for 
rounding  the  backs  of  books  l>efore  casing  or  cov. 


Power  Book-backing  Machine. 

ering.  An  improvement  on  the  hand-r 
chine  in  respect  of  obviating  the  labor  nil 
the  process  of  backing,  excepting  the  plaei 
book  between  the  jaws  and  bringing  a 
pressure  upon  the  treadle  ;  the  power  thei 
the  jaws,  tne  roller  pa$>ses  over  till  the  I 
completed,  the  jaws  relax,  and  the  book 
out. 

Book'bind-ing.  Bookbinding  mach 
sists  of  sheet  folding,  signature  sewing, 
ting,  back-rounding  machines,  presses,  eU 

See  li8t  on  pp.  330,  831,  "Mech.  Diet.'' 

See  references :  — 

Schmitz *  "Sc.  Amer., 

Comer  protector,  Way  tf  Rankin.  *"Sc.  Amtr.^ 

Book  factory •  '*Sr.  Amer  , 

Sewing  machine.  Singer.     .     .     .  *"Sr.  Amrr  , 

Sulgberg *  "  Helirurc," ' 

Did.,"  n 
Stitching  machine,  Nf if/linger      .  *"Sr.  Am.  S 

See  Nicholson's  "A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Book 

Book'ing  Ma-chine'.    A  machine  i 

up  tobacco  leaves  into  piles  and  packn^cj 

Book  RoII'ing  Ma-chine'.     A  ni 

Kip.  .3S2. 


Book  Rolling  Machine. 
rolling  folded  sheets  instead  of  pressing, 
folded  signatures  being  laid   upou    th 
run  between  the  rollers.     The   upper 
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tioMy  adjustable,  equally  at  both  ends,  by  means  of 
the  hand-wheel  and  bevel-geariug. 

Book  Saw'ing  Ma-chine'.     A  machine  for 
sawing  channels  in  the  back  of  a  pile  of  signatures 
Fig.  883. 


Book  Sawing  Machine. 

to  hold  the  cords  to  which  the  separate  signatures 
aie  sewn.  See  Sewing  Press,  Fig.  4884,  p.  2124, 
"Mech.  Did." 

The  machine.  Fig.  383,  has  a  frame  of  cast  iron, 
and  a  spindle  of  cast  steel  running  in  composition 
boxes.  It  has  5  saws  adjustable  on  the  mandrel 
to  any  length  of  book,  and  there  firmly  held  by  nut. 
The  bed  is  planed  smooth  nn<I  hung  on  journals  at 
one  end,  the  free  end  being  olevated  lo  such  degree 
as  to  give  the  required  protrusion  of  the  saws 
through  the  slots  in  the  table.  The  fence  or 
guide  is  adjustable,  and  held  by  set  screws. 

Book  Sew'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
sewing  signatures  on  to  a  band  or  cord  for  binding. 

The  book  sewing  machine  of  the  Swiss  inventor. 
Sulzberg,  is  described  under  article  "  Reliure," 
tome  iii.,  Fig.  2231,  Lahoiilaye's  **Dicttonnaire  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures,^*  ed.  1877. 

It  folds  by  successive  action  between  rollers  in 
pairs,  as  in  the  ordinary  folding  machines;  then 
pierces  and  sews  the  signature. 

The  Singer  book-sewing  machine  takes  sheets 
already  folded  and  stitches  them  along  the  line  of 
the  final  fold  which  is  given  them  by  a  pair  of  roll- 
ers between  which  they  are  passed. 


"SriVuli/fc  American  "' 


•xxxr.  223. 


It  is  adapted  for  the  stitching  of  signatures,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  adapted  to  sewing  them  to- 
gether to  common  bands  or  cords. 

Smyth'ri  sewing  machine  has  as  many  stitches  as 
cords,  each  being  independent.  The  signatures  are 
hung  upon  the  horizontal  arms  of  a  four-arm  reel 
which  presents  them,  then  drops,  makes  a  quarter 
revolution,  rises,  and  presents  the  next  signature 
which  hangs  upon  the  next  arm  in  succession.  The 
signature  is  clamped,  the  row  of  needles  come  into 
operation,  secure  the  signature,  and  the  arm  then 
drops  away,  and  another  is  presented  as  before. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  book-sewing  machine 
produces  a  book,  the  signatures  of  which  are  firmly 
united  by  loops  of  the  band-thread,  secured  by  a 
metallic  pin  within  the  center  of  each  folded  signa- 
ture, eacn  loop  being  so  formed  as  to  completely 
encircle  the  metallic  securing  pin. 

To  opentto  the  machine,  the  table  in  front  of  the  bed  in 
raided  to  itn  full  heif^ht,  the  dririog-wbeel  turned  until  the 
needleii  are  above  the  throat-platefi,  the  signature  (opened)  \a 
then  placed  upon  the  needlei>,  the  presaen  then  force  the  sig- 
natun  firmly  to  the  throat-plateo,  the  needles  recede,  form- 
ing loopa  into  which  the  material  to  form  the  i>ecuring  pin 
if  pMPed  and  WTered  ;  the  needles  now  recede  quickly,  and 


by  the  loops  of  thread  draw  the  securing  pin  down  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  signature,  and  the  signature  firmly  upon  the  table 
in  front  of  the  bed.  During  this  operation  the  arms  above 
the  bed  recede  far  enough  to  permit  that  part  of  the  signa- 
ture which  lay  under  them  to  be  closed  by  means  of  a  folder 
(placed  in  the  rear  of  the  needles),  upon  the  part  already 
drawn  upon  the  table.  This  folder  \*  provided  with  a  pro- 
jection from  its  lower  front  edge,  which  forces  down  the 
table  upon  which  the  signature  is  folded  to  a  distance  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  signature  last  closed  upon  it,  so  that 
the  top  of  the  last  signature  is  always  in  the  same  n^latlre 
position  to  the  bed  and  needles  as  was  its  predecessor  during 
the  time  of  sewing.  To  secure  firmness  of  stitch,  each 
thread  is  provided  with  tension  device.*,  as  is  common  to  all 
sewing  machines,  and  operates  in  a  similar  manner. 

Book  Stitch'ing  Ma-chine'.  Neidbruger's 
stitching  machine  for  bookbinders  is  shown  in  "-Sci- 
entijic  American  SupjylemtntJ*  *  1748.  It  operates 
on  single  signatures. 

See  also  Wire  Book-sewino  Machine,  Heyl's 
machine  for  fastening  signatures  to  bunds  by  means 
of  wire  staples. 

Book  Txirn'mer.    A  machine  for  squaring  the 

Fig.  384. 


Book  Trimmer. 

top,  bottom,  and  front  edge  of  a  pile  of  books  un- 
bound. In  the  machine,  Fig.  384,  two  of  such  piles 
are  shown  in  the  clamp,  the  backs  of  the  books 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  expose  the  other  edges 
of  each  of  the  piles.  The  carriage  being  pushed 
up  to  position,  the  foot  is  pressed  upon  the  treadle, 
when  the  knife  quickly  descends,  making  a  draw- 
cut,  and  then  at  once  returns  to  its  starting-}M)int. 
The  pile  is  then  withdrawn,  rotated  90°  to  bring  a 
new  face  to  the  knife,  the  cutting  action  repeated, 
and  so  on  for  each  of  the  four  faces. 

The  Standard  Machinery  Co.'s  Steam  Power 
Automatic  Book  Trimmer  operates  as  follows :  — 
Books  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  clamped  as  with 
other  trimmers ;  upon  moving  the  shipper,  the  ta- 
ble advances  to  the  knife,  and  the  cut  on  one  side 
is  made,  thereupon  the  table  recedes,  makes  a  quar- 
ter turn,  advances  again  to  the  knife,  again  recedes, 
and  so  continues  in  operation  till  all  four  sides  are 
cut,  when  the  machine  stops,  the  books  can  be  re- 
moved, and  a  fresh  lot  sul>stituted.  As  the  table 
works  perfectly  free  while  cuttinjr,  and  needs  no 
attention,  the  operator  is  at  liberty  to  get  ready 
another  lot  of  Ijooks,  thereby  saving  a  large  pro- 
portion of  time. 

Boom.  (Lumbering  )  An  artificially  inclosed 
bav,  in  which  logs  are  collected  to  prevent  their 
drifting  away  by  a  current  or  tide. 
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block   throug;]i 
Fig.  386. 


The  boom  U  usually  made  of  spars  or  timbers 
chained  together  at  the  ends,  and  so  anchored  or 
staked  as  to  inclose  an  area  of  water.  A  boom  is 
found  at  each  end  of  a  slide,  which  is  a  chute  to 
help  lugs  over  falls:,  rapids,  or  shoals.  See,  also, 
Sheer-boom. 

Boom  Sheet  Block.  The 
which  the  sheet  of  the  boom  is 
rove.  In  the  example,  Fig.  385, 
the  block  is  double. 

Boom  Tackle.  {Nautical ) 
A  tackle  consisting  of  a  double 
and  t^ingle  block  and  fall,  used  in 
rigging  out  or  in  a  studding-sail 
lKX)m. 

Boot.  1.  (Surgical.)  Junot's 
dry  cupping  boot  is  a  gum  boot 
with  an  air-tight  band  on  its  upper 
border,  and  an  air-pump  to  ex- 
haust the  air  from  around  the  leg. 
See  Depurator,  **  Afech.  Dict'^ ; 
and  Akkothekapy  Apparatus, 
supra. 

2.  {Man^e.)  A  covenng  for 
anv  portion  of  a  horse's  leg;  made 
of  leather,  or  of  felt  and  leather. 

Boot  Clean'ing  Ma-chine'. 
A  machine  with  expansible  last  to 
Buit  different  sizes  of  boots,  and  Do^i^U  Btotk  for 
with  means  for  rotating  the  boot      ^'""  ^*'*''- 
while  the  brush  is   briskly  reciprocated   upon   it. 
The  motions  are  obtained  by  turning  the  handle, 

Fig.  386. 


Boot  Cleaning  Machine. 

and  the  position  of  the  boot  is  modified  by  the 
motion  of  the  lever. 


Kent's  Boot  cleaning  oiachine. 


''English  Mechanic. ^^ 
'*&.  Amer.  Sup."  ( 


Fig.  387. 


Boot  Sew'ing  Ma-chine'.  See  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery ;  Sole  ;  Heel,  etc.,  and  pp.  335-337, 
"  Merh.  Diet." 

Bor'der  Knife.     A  knife  for  cutting  the  eilges 
of  grass  plats,  of  grass  borders 
to   walks,  of  beds  cut  out  of 
wkI.     Fig.  387. 

Bor'ing  An'chor.  A 
method  of  setting  piles  for 
foundations  or  for  anchorage 
by  givinjr  them  a  .ncrew  point 
or  shoe.  Fig.  388,  which  is  suck 
into  the  earth  by  rotation.  See 
ScREW-PiLE,  *"Mech.  Diet.'' 

Boring     and     Turning 
Mill.     A  niafhinr-tool  which  ha.**  its  operative  tools 
above  while  the  work  is  chucked  on  a  revolving 


bed  below.  It  is  a  vertical  drill  or  boier,  oi 
izontal  lathe.  The  boring  bars  operate  hi 
gles  and  have  a  quick  return  motion. 

Fig.  3S8. 


Bohlken's  Boring  Anchor. 

The  counterweight  acb*  on  h  line  directly  throu] 
ter  of  the  tool-holding  bar.  The  owing  of  thr  larn 
chines  i«  \7ld".  The  feeds  are  automatic  in  vver> 
a  dink  driving  a  friction  wheel,  operates  them,  t 
of  the  feed  is  controlled  by  moving  the  friction 
out  on  the  fiurfacc  of  the  dink,  and  the  groat 
change  can  l)e  made  iugrantaoenudly  ;  and  by  r« 
friction  whee>.  acrora  the  center  of  the  dit»k,  th 
▼ewed.  The  tool-holder  admits  of  the  tool  heini 
way  ;  it  can  be  removed  from  the  bar  and  auv 
substituted.  The  face-plate  rests  in  an  annular 
der  its  extreme  outside  edge  ;  it  has  also  a  center 
in  diameter,  and  o'  long,  provided  with  a  st«H?l  hi 
key  passes  beneath  this  step,  and  the  amount 
strain  on  the  outside  bearing  can  be  regulated  I 
screw  (the  head  of  which  is  seen  at  the  bottom  o 
this  is  quickly  accomplished,  and  is  a  valuable  | 
setting  work,  boring  and  turning  on  smaller 
when  a  heavy  or  large  piece  of  work  is*  once  hc 
turn  of  the  screw  communicating  with  the  tniKt 
the  face-plate  to  its  outf*ide  bearing,  and  the  niii 
with  all  the  steadiness  of  a  heavy  planer  and  al 
ion  of  the'most  accurate  lathe. 

The  pulley  turning  attachments  consist  of  th 
the  equalising  driving  plate  with  the  two  rarrie 
th«  table),  and  the  tail  stock  (shown  on  the  croi 

Fig.  389 


Boring  and  Turning  Mill.     {  Xiles'   Too/ 

Bor'ing-bar  Wrench.  A  wrencli 
to  fit  the  square  of  the  boring  bjir  o 
It  is  to  rotate  it,  and  to  hold  it  on  oc< 

Fig.  390. 


Border  or  Edging 
Knife. 


Boring-t>ar  Wrench. 


collar  of  the  rod  may  rest  on  the  wren 
upon  the  platform.  See  WEi.f--Boi 
pp,  2757,  2758,  and  Plate  LXXIV.  *' J 
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Bortog  Head. 
A  collet  or  he«d 
shod  with ,  black 
diamonds,  and  used 
in  drilling  bore- 
holea  in  rock.  See 
Diamond  Drill, 
'Mech,  Dictr 

B  or 'in  g  Ma- 
chine'. Fif^.  392 
shows  a  boring  ma- 
rhine  which  has 
liiree   different 


Fig.  391 


Annular  Boring  Head. 


speeds  for  large,  medium,  and  small  holes ;  can  be 
aiij listed  to  any  angle  or  poBition,  raised,  lowered, 
and  turned  on  its  axis,  inclined  or  revolved. 

Fig.  382. 


Universal  Horizontal  Boring  Machine. 


The  following  notices 
Lttbe  attachment    .    . 

Riee 

Drilling,  etc.,  Bemfnt  . 

Unirersal,  Bentel  t  Co. 
Horixontal,  Fay  ^  Co. 

New,  Br 

Gupenter'a,  Phillips    . 

Richards  (f  Atkinson. 
Jig-mw.  RobinsonjJ&t 
Vertical,  Walker  Bros. 
And  spacing,  Colburn. 
Taper*,  boring  .  .  . 
And  turning,  Bement  . 

Bement 

And  grooving,  Atork    . 
Cylinders,  vertical  .    . 


of  machinas  may  be  consulted  :  — 

•  "Srt>ii/(/ic  Anieriean,"  xl.  404. 

•  ^^Scientijie  American,''  xxxix.  86 

•  "£Wfin«er/fi^,'*xxii.  270. 

•  *' Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi.  16. 
•''Engineers  xW.  An. 

**  Thurston's  Vienna  Rept.,'^  ii\.  264. 

•  ''Engineering,''  xxii.  397. 

•  ''Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  May  2,  p.  42. 

•  ''Iron  Age,*'  xxi?.,  July  31,  p.  1. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlv.  276. 

•  "  Scientijie  American, ''  xxxvii.  326. 

•  "Manuf.  and  Builder,''  xii.  286. 

•  "  Srientijie  American,''  xxxrii.  889. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxir.  254. 

•  "Scientific  American,''  xxxvii. 806. 

•  "Scientijic  American  Sup.,''  866. 
Laboulaye's  "  Diet,  des  Arts  et  Man- 

u/.,"  i..  Fig.  86,arUcle  •'  AUsoir." 

Bor'ing  Rod.  The  rod  which  carries  the  drill 
io  deep  boring.  Usually  in  sections  united  by 
screw-coupling  or  by  socket  and  key.  The  illus- 
tration. Fig.  583,  shows  the  latter  method.  See  Plate 
LXXIV.,  opposite  p.  2759,  "Mech.  Diet.*' 

DlIP  BOUS  AHD  Shapts. 

Artesian  well,  Pottsdam,  Mo 6,600  feet. 

Salt  spring,  Sperenberg,  Prussia      ....    4,176  feet. 

Coal  shaft,  Viviers-Remus,  Belgium    .    .    .    8^42  feet. 

Adelbert  shaft,  Pribimm,  Bohemia        .    .     .    8,280  feet. 

.<ee  the  following  references :  — 
Food  carrier  for  imprisoned  minerx, 

British •  '^Engineer'-  xliv.  OD. 

Electric,  PlanU    ..."  Telfgraphie  Journal,^  vIL  120. 
Europe,  deep,  Jefferson  .     "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.J*  six.  810. 
Drawing  rods  ....  ^''Scientific  Amerieam  Sup,.**  USA. 
Rod  grapnel,  AUison,  Br.  •  "Engin4«r,"  xliil.  166. 

Bor'ing  Tool. 

See  Adtomatio  BoaiRO-TOOL,  for  the  Persian  drill. 

An  expansion  boring  tool,  in  which  a  cutter  is  thrust  out 
laterally  for  under-rutting,  coring.out  boxes,  sweeps  and 
curves,  is  showi.  :n  •'Scientific  American,"  *xxxTiii.  18L 


Van  Haagen's  expansion  tool,  instead  of  extending  laterally 
at  right  angles,  as  in  the  one  just  mentioned,  has  a  sweep 
upon  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
stock  in  which  it  is  held. 

Bor'ing  Tools. 

See  under  the  following  heads :  — 
Angle  boring  machine.      Expansion   hollow- 
Angular  bench-drill. 
Angular  bit-stock. 
Antrum  trephine. 
Auger. 
Auger  bit. 

Automatic  boring  tool. 
Barrel  bu^her. 


Bench  drill. 

Bit. 
I  Bitbrace. 
I  Blacksmith '8  drill. 
I  Bodkin. 

Boring  tool. 

Bow-drill  stock. 

Brace. 

Breast  drill. 
i  Bung-hole  borer. 

Chisel. 

Chum-drill. 

Clutch  drill. 

Combination  auger. 

Coricacrew. 

Countersink. 

Crank  rachet  brace. 

Dental  drill. 

Differential  rmchet 
brace 

Drill. 

Drill  bench. 

Drilling  press. 

Earth  borer. 

Equilibrium  tool. 
!  Excavator. 
I  Expanding  drill. 
'  Expanding  reamer. 
I  Expansion  bit. 


auger. 

Fluted  tap. 

Oas-main  drill. 

Gimlet. 

Gimlet  bit. 

Gouge  chisel. 

Hand  drill. 

H  drill. 

Hollow  auger. 

Lip  auger. 

Marlinespike. 

Nerve  canal  reamer. 

Nerve  cavity  instru- 
ment. 

Perforator. 

Pin>bush. 

Plugger. 

Post  auger. 

Post-hole  auger. 

Post-hole  digger. 

Pricker. 

Pump  auger. 

Quick-spMd  hand-drill. 

Ratchet  brace. 

Ratchet  drill. 

Reamer. 

Ship's  auger. 

Sinus  probe. 

Slot  borer. 

Spiral  auger. 

Tap. 

Taper  tap. 

Track  drill. 

Treenail  auger 

Twist-drill. 

Worm  anger. 


Fig.  d»3. 


I 


Boring 
Rod. 


Bo'som  Staff.     An  instrument  used  in  testing 
I  the  straightness  of  the  faces  of  mill-stones. 

The  bcwom  of  the  mill-stone  is  a  central  depression, 
and  the  staff  is  adjust-  ^^^ 

able  to  test  the  sym-  i-ig.  d»&. 

metry  of  the  concavity. 
Fig.  394. 


Bosom  Staff.  French  Wine-bottle  Carrier 

Boftle  Car'rier.  An  appliance  u>ed  in  wine 
cellars  in  carrying  uncorked  oottles.  A  teat  above 
enters  the  mouth,  and  the  cup-shaped  depi-e.ssion 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  rests  on  tnc  spring- pad. 

Bot'tle  Glass.     (Glass.) 

French  Recipe :  — 

River  sand  from  the  RhOne 100 

sucked  lime 24 

Sulphate  of  soda 8 

Belgian  Recipe :  — 

Siand  from  near  Charlerol    ....             .     .  10 

Peat  ashes  from  Holland 20 

Sulphate  of  soda 15 

Limestone 6 

Cullets  (broken  glass) 60 

loo 

France  produces  annually  100,000,000  to  120,000,000  bot- 
tles, representing  a  value  of  $4,000,000.  The  price  is  from 
$2.60  to  $3.50  per  lOO  bottles  of  from  21  os.  to  2  20  pounds. 
Champagne  bottles  having  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  wine, 
cost  from  $4.60  to  $6.60,  according  to  quality. 
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The  operation  of  blowing  the  bottle  is  a«  follows  :  — 

A  piece  of  metal  (melted  glasji)  is  gathered  on  the  end  of 
the  ponttf,  is  blown, swung,  and  rolled  till  brought  to  a  given 
sisc  (according  to  the  description  of  bottle)  and  shape :  then 
placed  in  a  two-part  mold  (generally  of  iron),  and  by  means 
of  a  comprestiiug  piston  expanded  against  the  inside  of  the 
mold  which  shapes  it.  When  withdrawn  from  the  mold  the 
bottom  in  pushed  {tor  some  kinds  of  bottles);  is  detached 
from  the  ponty  by  cracking  the  glass  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
cold  iron.  The  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  put  in  a  spring-tool ; 
the  neck  i^  rc-heated  and  the  mouth  properly  shaped  by  a 
piiK-crs>  which  ha^  forming  blocks  and  fits  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  mouth. 

Sometimes  the  bottom  alone  is  formed  in  the  mold. 

A  furnace  in  France  generally  consumes  about  374  pounds 
of  coal  for  every  100  bottles  of  28.80  ounce  weight,  or  1,820 
pounds  of  coal  for  220  pounds  of  bottles. 

Bot'tle  Hold'er.  A  stand  for  holding  bottles, 
either  in  the  bin  or  the  rack  —  full  or  empty. 


Fig.  896. 


BottU  Holder.    (  JTtns  Mousseux.) 

Fig.  396  is  a  French  bottle-holder  for  holding 
the  champagne  bottles  before  wiring  {tourniquet 
porte  bouteilles).     Made  by  Tricout  &  Cie.,  Reims. 

Bot'tle  Jack.  A  portable  screw-jack  in  form 
of  a  bottle.     Fig.  j,.jg  393 

397.  Also  known 
as  a  cotton  screw, 
from  being  used 
in  packing  bales 
on  board  ship. 

Fig.  897. 


BotUe  Jack. 


Scale  Bottoms. 


a.  Folding     bottom,    for    weighing 
good.4  in  liackH 
6.  Plain  bottom. 


Bot'tling  Ap'pa-ra'tuB.    See  — 

Aerated  water. 

Hayward.  Taylor  (f  Co.,  Br.  •  ''Engineering,''''  xxvi.  361 
Spencer  tf  Gillman,  Br.  .     .  •  -'Engineer,^'  xlix.  236 


Stopper,  Porhtler,  Austria 
Washer,  Cody  .     .    .*    ! 


*".St.  Amer.,"  xxx' 
►"&.  Amtr.:'  xUii 
►"&•.  ilwer.,-xlii 


Bot'tom.  1 .  The  support  in  a  scale 
matter  to  be  weighed.    See  Fig.  398- 

2.  ( Nautical.)  That  part  of  a  ship  or  hu 
the  wales. 

Bot'tom-ing  Tap.  One  for  earn 
thread  of  full  size  to  the  bottom  of  the  li 
Tap  c,  Fig.  6211,  p.  2495,  *'Mech.  Dic.tr 

BOt'tom  Plate.  {Paper-makinf].)  '[ 
of  knives  forming  the  concave  or  bed  Ikm 

Fig.  899. 


Boitotn  Plate /or  Paper  Mills. 

cylinder  of  a  rag-grinding  machine  or  pi 
gine.     See  Fig.  4020,  p.  1824,  "  Mech.  U 

Bot'tomHiet  Line.  (Fishing.)  A 
chored  at  the  ends.  See  Trawl  Lin 
stance. 

Bouche.    {Nautical.)    Of  a  block, 
ing  for  the  pin,  in  the  cheeks  of  a  block, 
is  the  sheave  bushing. 

Bon'gie.  {Surgical.)  A  smooth  d 
Btrument  for  meati. 

See  Fig.  888,  p.  846,  *'Mech,  i>tcl.,'*  and  accoi 
Bcriptlon. 

For  varieties  see  the  following,  the  figures 
ffiaim'j  ** Armamentarium  Chirurgicum  :"'  — 

Bougie  k  boule page  9, 

Bougie  &  trois  noeuds     .         ...  page  9, 

Bougie  conique page  9, 

Bougie  conique  &  Ten tre    ....  page  9. 

Bougie  filiform page  9, 

Bougie  oliraire  (oliye  shaped)     .     .  pago  9. 

Bougie  olivaire  a  Tentre     ....  pagt-  9. 

Bougie,  oesophageal        .    .   *.     .     .  page  84 

Bougie  ointment pag**  'il 

Bougie  (Otis 's)  4  boule page  11 

Bougie,  pile page  1*J 

Bougie,  rectal   .     .  pnK«?  1 1 

Bougie,  urethral page  6. 

The  terms  pro6e,  dilator,  divulsor,  cathrier, 
thrusting  instruments  of  rarious  fonns  used  fi 
purposes.    See  list  under  Surgical  Instrumen 

Boul'der  Crack'er.  A  heavy  ire 
in  boring  deep  wells,  to  drop  upon  a  1m> 
may  be  accidentally  encountered  in  tl 
order  to  crack  it  and  allow  the  borinj;  t 

Bou-lin'i-kon.  A  floor  covering  ; 
for  car{)et  or  floorcloth. 

It  Is  constituted  entirely  of  animal  and  \ 
animal  hair  nnd  wool  entering  largely  into  iti 
and  the  whole  l>eing  bound  together  by  uaeanii 
the  buffalo,  reduced  to  its  natural  fibre.  'I 
are  formed  into  a  thick  cloth,  and  afterwards 
a  solution  of  vegetable  oxide  and  colorinfi;  nu 
of  which  beulinikon  is  made  almost  aa  noisi 
while  from  the  non-conducting  nature  of  itt> 
warm  and  comfortable  to  the  feet. 

Bow  Ab-dom'i-nal  Sup-port' 

cal.)  One  having  a  bow-shaped  spring 
the  abdomen,  in  place  of  obtaining  the 
cincture. 

Fig.  37,  p.  16,  Part  lY. ,Tiemann''s  "Armai 
mrgteum.''' 

Bow'er.  {Nautical.)  One  of  the 
ing  anchors  at  the  bow.    They  are  call 
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and  $m€Ul  bower ;  not  on  account  of  sisse,  but  posi-  | 


The  best  bower  is  starboard. 

The  smaU  bower  is  port. 

Bo w^l.  ( Fish iny. )  The  pou " d, 
poij  or  crib  of  a  weir  or  pound  net. 
See  Pound  Net. 

Bowline  Knot.  (Nautictd.) 
A  combination  of  the  reef-knot 
and  <*arrick  bend  used  for  furiiish- 
Fig.  400. 


Fig.  408. 


Bowline  Knot. 

ing  a  bight  that  will  hold  upon  a 
rope's  end  ;  as  a  bight  on  a  ooat's 
painter,  to  be  thrown  over  a  post 
on  a  wharf. 

A  running  bowline-knot  has 
the  knot  mnde  on  the  bight,  in- 
stead of  on  the  standing  part,  and 
makes  a  bight  that  travels  upon 
the  standing  part. 

BowOine  on  a  Bight.  {Naut- 
icQi.)  A  form  of  knot  or  bend. 
See  17,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  "Af<cA.  Diet." 

Bow'sprit  Blurouds.  (Nautical.)  Ropes  or 
chains  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit  to  the 
laft  of  the  bow,  giving  lateral  stay  to  the  bow- 
sprit. 

Bow^  I'ron.    One  of  the  bow-shaped  straps  at- 
tached to   the  sides  of  a 
wagon   body  to   hold    the  Fig.  401. 

end  of  the  bows  on  which 
the  tilt  is  stretched  and 
supported. 

Bow  Joint      One  of  i 

the  pieces  concerned  in  the  ^^  ^^°^'  ! 

folding  meml)ers  of  a  carriage  top.  I 

Box  Bar'row.  A  capacious,  four-sided  barrow,  | 
such  as  is  used  for  carrying  coke,  saw-dust,  etc.         | 
"SctfiUt/Sc  American  '''*...    ^xxxix.  322,  Fig.  7. 

Box  Coil.  (Heating.)  A  steam  or  hot-water 
coil    of    many  p.    ^ 

members,  occu- 
pying a  cubical 
soace  compara- 
ble in  its  pro- 
portions    to    a 

BoxEn'gine. 
A  peculiar  form 
of  engine  in 
which  the  parts 
are  all  in  com- 
pression, and 
which  has  but 
two  joints.  It  is 
singularly  com- 
pact, as  a  25  horse-power  engine,  with  steam  at 
65  pounds,  occupies  a  space  14"  X  32"  X  13^", 
and  weighs  364  pounds. 

The  engine  consists  of  a  east-iron  casing  forming  a  cylin- 
der tra?ened  at  the  middle  of  its  length  by  the  crankshaft. 
The  puton  is  formed  of  two  rings  connected  by  means  of  dis- 
tance pieces,  while  a  plate  i%  secured  to  each  end^  and  be- 
tween these  plates  the  sectors,  which  act  as  connecting  rods, 
nioTe  freely. 

The  Qse  of  these  sectors  or  quadrants  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary connecting  rods  forms  one  of  the  features  of  the  engine. 
The  hectors  roll  on  the  inner  faces  of  the  piston  plates,  and 


Box  Coil  with  Return  Bends. 


Ouiridge'a  Box  Engine. 

are  supported  by  bridle  rods  of  wrought-iron,  the  wearing 
parts  are  case-hardened,  and  the  pins  on  which  they  move  are 
of  steel.  In  the  end^*  of  the  sectors  are  fitted  the  crank-pin 
brasses,  so  arranged  that  they  may  easily  be  set  up  until  they 
are  completely  worn  through  ;  the  motion  of  the  arci*  of  the 
sectors  being  a  rolling  motion,  there  is  practically  no  fric- 
tion. The  brasses  of  course  are  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  of  an  ordinary  engine. 

The  TalTee  used  are  of  cylindrical  form,  having  passages 
for  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  steam,  one  valve  being  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  They  are  held  between  centers 
of  hardened  steel  (as  they  do  not  bear  on  the  shell  there  is 
very  little  if  any  wear)  and  are  actuated  by  an  eccentric  at- 
tached to  a  rod  connected  to  both  by  means  of  short  levers  ; 
the  motion  of  the  eccentric  causes  the  valves  to  vibrate.  The 
engine  is  solely  under  the  control  of  the  reversing  lever,  and 
may  be  stopped,  started,  reversed,  or  linked  up  with  the 
greatest  ease,  the  valves  always  being  in  equilibrium. 

The  clearance  spaces  are  small,  the  amount  being  only  one 
fortieth  part  of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  cylinder,  as  com- 
pared to  one  twelfth  part,  which  is  the  general  practice  in 
small  engines  of  the  ordinary  type.  This  object  is  ^ined  by 
the  use  of  vcr>  short  steam  ports,  the  general  practice  being 
to  make  the  ports  V*  in  length. 

A  lubricator  is  fitted  on  the  steam-pipe  and  the  oil  is  car- 
ried past  the  valves  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
usual  manner.  An  oil  cup  is  also  fitted  to  the  hand-hole 
door,  by  means  of  which  oil  is  introduced  between  the  inner 
faces  of  the  piston -plates  ;  in  this  the  crank-pin  is  partially 
submerged  at  each  revolution,  the  splashing  causeil  by  the 
passage  of  the  crank  through  the  oil  thoroughly  lubricates 
all  the  working  parts  inclosed  within  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  and  oilways  arc  cut  in  the  bearing  brasses,  through 
which  the  oil  constantly  trickles  and  thereby  reduces  the 
chauceti  of  hot  bearings.  When  once  the  lubricator  has  been 
chuneeil  and  a  proper  quantity  of  oil  placed  l>etwe«n  the  pis- 
ton-plates, the  engine  will  run  for  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out attention. 

See  the  following  referenoea :  — 

**^ Engineer'' xlv.  55. 

•  ** Engineering  " xxv.  52. 

**' Scienti/k  American  Supplement  ^^    .    .  1805. 

Box  Form'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
forming  sheet-metal  boxes,  such  as  those  for  con- 
diments, baking  powder,  cocoa,  etc. 

••/ran  Age  ''   .     .    .         .    •  xx.,  November  22,  p.  1. 

Box  Hook.  1.  A  hook  used  in  handling  boxes ; 
somewhat  like  a  cotton-hook,  which  see. 

2.  A  hook  made  on  the  plan  of  a  cant-hook ;  used 
in  closing  boxes  packed  full  of  fish. 
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3.  Hooks  used   in  pairs  in  Fig.  404. 

swingiDg  boxes  from  a  lifting- 
tackle.     Fig.  404. 

Boz'ing  Ma-chine'.  A 
machine  for  boring  out  the 
boxes  of  hubs.  Fig.  405.  It 
is  adjustable  to  bore  either  a 
straight  or  taper  hole. 

The  upper  figure  shows  the 
chuck  for  the  larger  end,  with 
the  device  for  varying  the  tu 
per  of  the  hole.     The  lower 
figure  shows  the  chuck  for  the 
smaller  end,  and   also  shows 
the  interior,  a  portion  of  the 
hub  being  broken  away  to  expose  it.     The  adjust- 
ing rule,  shown  between  the  figures,  enables  the 
operator  to  set  the  bits  for  cutting  a  straight  hole 
or  one  with  any  required  taper. 

Fig.  405. 


Fig.  40". 


Box  Hooks. 


Bra-bant'  Plow.     A   peculiar  form 
made  either  single,  double,  or  turu'mgm< 

It  is  named  from  Brabant,  in  Flainle 
rapidly  sp  r  e  a  d  i  n  g 
over  the  North  of 
France.  What  ever 
may  be  the  peculiarity 
of  the  mold  -  board, 
one  or  more,  the  plow 
has  always  its  beam 
adjustal>le  in  the 
standard  of  the  avant- 
traiu. 

c  Greenkcuu  Box 

See  — 
Knight's  ^^Report,  Paris  Exposition,^'  •  ▼.,  Figs. 
'' Seientijie  American  " •  xxxix   I 

FiK.  408. 


DoubU'chuek  Hub-boxing  Machine. 

Box  Man'gle.  One  of  which  the  weight  is 
formed  bv  a  box  containing  stones  or  blocks.  Fig. 
3043,  p.  1383.  '*Mf^ch.  Diet?' 

Box  Pack'ing.  Fibrous  waste  saturated  with 
oil  for  the  packing  of  axle  boxes. 

Box  Relay.  (Electricity.)  A  portable  relay 
instrument  which  is  inclosed  in  a  box. 

Box  Sera' 


per.  A  tool  for 
scraping  names 
off  boxes  for 
re-addressing. 

The  illustra- 
tion shows  a 
double  handle 
scraper,  a  sin- 
g  1  c  handle 
scraper,  and  an 
ad  j  u  stable 
scrafyer  with 
plane  bit. 

Box  Valve. 
A  box  section 
in  a  pipe  con- 
taining a  valve, 
and  having  a 
cover  for  ac- 
cess.   Fig.  407. 


Fig.  406. 


Box  Scrapers. 


Brace.    4.    {Add  )    A  revolving  toi 
which  three  forms  ai'e  .shown  in  Fig.  40t 

Kijr.  409 


Braces. 

Ratchet,  Angular.  An  extension  hnn 
a  lengthening  section  for  verv  doe])  Ik 

8.  (Mining.)  (Add.)  b.  The  platfc 
mouth  of  the  shaft  or  winze,  and  to  wlv 
is  hooked. 

Brace  Tre-pan'.  { Surgical)  A 
mounted  on  a  brace :  in  effect,  an  am 
brace. 

Fig.  72,  p. 20,  Parti.,  Tiemann-s  **Artnam< 
gicum.^' 

Brack'et  Cock.  One  project  in) 
in  manner  of  a  bracket,  as  distin^uisl 
on  a  post  rising  from  the  basin  8lal>. 

Brack'et  Cut'tdng-off'  &slw. 
ting  saw  mounted  on  a  project iug  >>ra 
traversing  to  and  fro  so  as  to  carry  t 
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the  stuff  which  lies  upon  the  table  beneath.  Fie 
411.  The  table  has  rollers  to  facilitate  the  end 
ways  motion  of  the  timber  between  cuts. 

Fig.  410. 


Dg    app 
me  alw 


combined  with  the  latter 

which  presents  the  braid  to  the  needle  always  In 
the  direction  of  the  feed,  so  that  it  will  stitch  it  to 
the  cloth  in  its  center. 

Fig  412. 


Bracket  Basin  Cock. 

The  machine  is  specially  de- 
signed for  car  and  bridge  shops, 
ship-yards,  etc.  The  bracket  is 
adjustable  vertically  on  the  wall- 
plate>  to  compensate  for  tlie  wear 
of  the  saw.  The  saw  carriage  is 
gibbed  to  the  ways,  and  the  trav- 
erse movement  is  by  rack  anc'  pin- 
ion connected  with  the  hand -wheel 
in  front.  The  traverse  is  38" ;  saw- 
ing capacity  for  boards  is  30"  wide, 
and  for  timbers  12"  X  24". 

Brad  Driv'er.  An  instrument, 
Fi^.  413,  especially  designed  for 
nailiug  moldings  to  the  panels  of 
doors.  It  has  a  brad-liolder  and  a 
plunger  driven  by  a  mallet. 

B^a-doon^  [Manage.)  A 
small  bit  having  loose  rings ;  used 
as  a  second  bit  for  bearing  reins 
in  curb  bridles.  Gag  bradoons  have 
holes  in  the  rings  through  which 
a  strap  is  passed,  the  ends  of  which 
are  connected  with  the  ruins ;  when 
made  in  this  way  they  are  very 
severe,  and  are  used  only  for  ridfng  bridles.  Link 
and  T  bradoons  are  bits  having  links  or  T-s  attached 
Fig.  411. 


Comely' s  Btaiding  Machine. 

The  braiding  apparatus  consistn  of  a  braiding  disk  a,  which 
ia  fitted  within  the  rim  or  crown  of  the  laive  wheel  A. 
Upon  turning  the  cranli  handle  E,  the  wheels  B,  (7,  D  turn 
the  wheel  A  and  the  braiding  di»k  a.  which  presents  the 
braid  to  the  needle  always  in  the  direction  of  the  feed. 

To  UM  the  braiding  apparatus  a  braiding  guide  must  be 
selected,  through  which  the  braid  can  slide  easily.  Braid- 
ing disks  are  adapted  for  the  respective  siiee  of  braid. 

Withdraw  the  slide  c,  raise  the  plate  d  by  inserting  the 
curved  point  of  the  hook  knife  into  the  hole,  lift  the  end  of 
the  braid  by  means  of  the  wire-hook  through  the  (ilot  /.  in 
wheel  At  and  draw  it  through  the  braiding  guide.  Place  the 
spool  Fon  its  spool-holder,^,  and  the  India-rubber  washer 
upon  the  end  of  the  spool-holder  to  -prevent  the  Mpool  from 
sliding  off.  Set  the  braiding  disk  a  upon  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  A  and  in  such  a  manner  that  its  projection  m  enters 
into  one  of  the  reicesses  of  said  rim. 


Fig.  41& 


Bracket  CtUiing-off  Saw,  with  TVaversing  Arbor. 

to  the  rings,  by  which  the  head  collar  is  attached  ; 
they  are  used  only  for  military  purposes ;  bradoons 
are  made  with  stiff  and  with  jointed  mouths. 

Braid'ing  Ma-ohine^  A  machine  which  sews 
braid  on  to  cloth.  A  species  of  embroidering  ma- 
chine. 

Comely's  braiding  machine  (Paris)  is  founded 
upon  the  Bonnaz  embroidering  machine,   having 


Thomdike''s  Brad  Driver. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  guide  from  which  the  braid 

,  issues  should  always  be  in  a  true  radial  line  M-ith  the  feed 

lever  r  of  the  machine,  and  that  the  braid  should  fit  nicelpr 

,  in  said  guide,  or  else  it  will  not  be  stitched  in  its  center ;  it 

I  should,  however,  not  be  too  tight  in  the  guide,  as  in  that 

I  case  it  would  draw  and  rufBe  the  material. 

I      In  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  ac^nst  the  braiding  guide 

it  can  be  done  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  wheel  A.    To 

accomplish  this',  raise  the  lerer  A,  and  push  the  wheel  B  to 
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the  right,  thus  the  wheel  C  becomen  free,  and  the  wheel  A 
c»n  be  turned  indepcudeDtly  of  the  crank  handle  E;  adjust 
the  braiding  di^k  to  ita  true  poMtion,  piitih  the  wheel  B 
againMt  the  wheel  Caud  lock  it  by  means  of  the  lever  h. 

The  braid  should  always  pass  from  below  the  spool  Finto 
the  passage  Z,  as  shown  in  dotted  lineii,  and  nercrfrom  above 
the.^pool.as  it  will  bear  against  the  hide  of  the  passage  Zand 
thuH  draw  or  ruffle  the  material. 

For  embroidering  purposes  a  plate,  if,  is  supplied  with 
each  machine,  and  is  to  be  used  iD.->tead  of  the  plate  d. 

To  change  the  nee<lle-hole  in  plate  o,  loosen  the  screw  Jt, 
push  the  disk  o  out  of  plate  H,  turn  it  until  the  needle-hole 
to  be  used  will  be  in  the  center  of  plate  H,  and  push  it 
home  into  the  plate  H,  taking  care  that  the  tooth  4  enters 
one  of  the  notches  in  the  circumference  of  disk  o,  and  tighten 
the  screw  it. 

The  Whet  let  t^  Wilson  new  No.  10  sewing-machine  is  a  per- 
fect braider. 

Brain  Knife.  {Surgical.)  A  knife  used  in 
making  sections  of  the  brain  in  post-mortem  exam- 
inations and  for  microscopic  purposes. 

Fig  326,  p.  95,  Part  I.,  'TiVwiann'*  Armamentarium  Chi- 
rurgicum.'* 

Braize.  Charcoal  powder.  It  accumulates 
around  charcoal  works  at  furnaces,  and  is  a  source 
of  danger.  Suggested  to  be  blown  into  the  fur- 
naces of  the  hot  blast.  —  "  Mining  Journal." 

Brake.  1.  {liailway.)  See  Air  Brake,  Vac- 
uum Brake,  etc.  For  details  of  various  car- 
brakes,  sec  Forneij*s  **  Car-hnilders^  Dictionary." 

2.  In  casemate  and  ships'  guns :  a  compressor 
10  check  the  recoil  of  a  gun.  See  description  on 
IMlges  .500,  .'iOl,  'Ordnance  Report,"  1877. 

3.  (Manage.)  A  severe  bit,  formerly  used  in 
England.     It  is  referred  to  by  Nares. 

4.  A  form  of  testing  device.  See  Dtnamomb- 
ter  ;  Dynagraph,  "  Aiech.  Dict.,^*  et  infra. 

See,  also :  — 
Automatic  friction 

Becker,  Austria  . 
Gar  (for  tests). 

Westinghoute  .     . 

Car  for  testing. 

Westingkouse  .  . 
Continuous    .     .     . 

Sanden  .... 
Railway,  Massauge 
For  locomotires. 

Hickey    .... 


Brake    Beam. 

beam  to  which  the 
tached.  —  Forney. 


.  *  "  Scientific  American  Atp.,"  8996. 

•"£n^n^«r,"xlT.  880. 
*'' Engineer ;'  xIt.  402. 

.  *^*  Engineering^^''  xxt.  470. 

.  •"£ninneertiif,*>xziy.262,868,869. 

.  **' Engineering;^  xxi.  241. 

.  ♦"  Van  Nostrand-s  Mag.,"  xxli.  9. 

.  ***  Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  1000. 

{Railway.)     The  suspended 
brake  shoe  is  immediately  at- 


Trussed  Brtike  Beam,  Hanger,  and  Carrier. 

The  parts  concerned  are  u  foUowii :  — 

2.  Brake-block.  11.  Brake  lever. 

4.  TruflMd  break-beam.  13.  Brake  lever-stop. 

7,  9.  Brake  banger  and  link.       15, 16.  Parallel  brake. 


Brake  Cyrin-der.  {Railway.)  Theaii 
der  of  a  brake  arrangement ;  containing  the 
against  which  the  compressed  air  works  tc 
the  brake  lever.  —  Forney. 

Fig.  415. 
h 


Westinghouse  Car-brake  Cyiiwhr 
The  parts  are  as  follows  :  — 
2.  Cylinder.  9.  Pnckiug  h'ath 


8.  Piston,  ^'  piston-rod 
8.  FoUower-pIate. 


10.  Packing  exp»ai 

11.  Follower  bolt 


Brake  Hose-coupling  Valve.  (/ 
In  the  clutch-coupling  of  the  Westinghou 
A  puppet-valve  which  is  contained  in  a 
in  a  coupling-case  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  hose  when  the  latter  are  uncoupled.  — 

Fig.  416. 


Brake-hose  Clutch-coupling. 


8.  Coupling  case. 

4.  Coupling  cap. 

5.  Coupling  valve. 


6.  Valve  spring 

7.  Packing  rinjii 

8.  Packing-rinf 


Brake  Pur'chase.     A  lever  power 
ing  a  windlass.     A  pair  of  pivoted  sock 

Fig.  417. 


"Amazeen  -'  Beam. 

the  handspikes  and  act  alternately  upon 
lever,  which  has  rod  connection   to  the 
the  windlass  beneath  the  deck. 

Brake'-shoe.     The  rubber  in  a  o: 
rangement. 

The    Congdon  Fig.  418. 

brake-s  hoe  li  a  s 
pieces  of  wrought 
iron  cast  into  the 
general  surface  of 
the  cast  iron  shoe, 
to  give  it  greater 
adherence. 

Brake'-8  hoe 
Valve.  A  valve 
arranged  to  be 
opera4ted  by  the  Srakc-sno^ 
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brake  shoe  when  the  friction  on  the  brake-shoe  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  suflScient  to  skid  the  wheels. 


Fig.  419. 


The  Khoe  A  \n  nuspended  by  a  link  B 
from  the  end  K  of  the  lever  C,  con- 
nected with  a  TsWe  F,  which  is  no  con- 
structed that  when  the  friction  of  the 
biake-Khoe,  or  rather  tiie  strain  which  it  exerts  on  the  link 
R,  exceeds  aji  amount  aanumed  to  be  sufRcient  to  skid  the 
vheelji,  the  -valre  will  release  some  of  the  air  in  the  brake 
ey Under,  and  thus  reduce  thtf  prMSiue  on  the  piston  and  on 
the  brake-5hue9  When  the  car  is  running  in  one  direction 
the  strain  on  the  link  B  will  of  course  be  downward,  and 
when  running  in  the  opposite  direction  the  strain  will  be 
upward. 
*'  Railroad  Gazette  " •  xxlii.  99. 

Branch.     A   hi-  Fig  420. 

furcated  pipe, 
known  as  a  T,  from 
the  similarity  o  f 
form  to  that  letter. 

a.  Branch  or  Y. 

6.  Double  Y. 

c.  Reduced  Y; 
one  of  the  anns 
being  of  smaller  di- 
ameter. 

d.  Reduced  double 
Y ;  both  the  subsidi- 
ary pipes  being  of 
smaller  d  i  a  m  e  ter 
than  the  main  stem.        ^K^mc 

e.  T-brauch. 
When   it  leads  to 

lateral  water-closet 
hoppers,  it  is  known 
as  a  toil  hr anchy 
which  see.  ^ 

See    also    Bend,       "^5^^  « 

Hub,    etc.,    and    list  Pipe  Branches.  ^ 

on  page  1708,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Bran  Ma-ohineB^    For  clearing  flour   from 
bran,  for  packing,  baliup:,  etc. 
See  the  following  references  :  — 
Baler,  Kmtudy      .     .     .    .     •  ''American  MiUer,'  viii.  198. 
Cleaner,  Davario,  Swits.     .     •  **  Engineer  ins,'*  xxx.  260. 

MiiU •  ''American  Millrr,''  vii.  209. 

Dresser,  Lanton  If  Amdi     .     •  "American  Miller,"'  viii.  197. 
"American  Milier^"'  riii.  832. 
"Av^friean  MilUr,''  rii.  188. 
Duster,  Brw^fidd  4"  OUver  .     •  "American  Miller,-'  v.  54. 

Dresser '* American  Miller,^'  fi.  108. 

Dus^r,  iftff  Aes *'* American  Miller,'' ri.  77. 

"American  MiUer;'  ri.  144. 

Rake» •  "AmerUan  MUler,''  riii.  116. 

Fackage "American  MiUer,''  riii.  877. 

Packer, "  Eureka,^'  Mattison    •  "American  Miller,^'  v.  93. 
"American  MiUer,'*  t.  88. 

Brass.    An  allov  of  copper  and  zinc.     See  pp. 
358,  359,  "Mech.  Diet." 

A  native  brass  is  foun^  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Yuba 
River,  California,  analysing  as  follows  ( Stillman) :  -— 

Copper 86.02 

Zinc 11.02 

Antimony 8.82 

Iron 0.09 

99.05 

**  The  specimens  are  in  the  form  of  small,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, eoneretionary  masses,  from  j  to)  centimeters  in  diame- 
ter, and  destitute  of  apparent  crystalline  structure.    Color, 
from  dark  reddish-brown  to  yellowish-white ;  streak,  fain^ 
9 


yellowish- white  ;  specific  gravity,  8.33  ;  somewhat  brittie ; 
slightly  incrusted  with  green  carbonate  of  copper.-'  —  "  jlfii»> 


in^  Record.''^ 
See  Larkin's  ' 

12mo. 
Recipes :  — 


Practical  Bras*  and  Iron  Founder's  Guide  *^ 


Hard.     Chantrey's     . 

Castings 

Uthe 

Malleable      .... 

Button 

White 

Red.    Hegermuhl .     ! 

Nails 

Red  sheet     .     .    .    . 
Gear  wheels  .... 

Taming 

Pumps 

.Sheathing  and  bolts  . 
iSoldering      .... 


Tin. 

Zinc 

Copper. 

6 

5 

82 

_ 

16 

82 

2 

83 

65 

_ 

48 

67 

- 

15 

24 

1 

2 

16 

. 

1 

9 

_ 

2 

11 

- 

16 

20 

_ 

2 

9 

8 

- 

82 

4 

_ 

82 

3 

1 

82 

4 

6 

- 

6 

16 

iron. 

2 
oldbr 

2 


On  brass,  XtrA;       ....      ''/ron  ^i/ff,"  xxi.,  Mar.  14,  p. 6. 
Blackening       "Sc.  American ,"  xxxK^.t^" 


Brassing,  Electro  . 

Coloring 

Thurston's  expts.  in  . 

Furnace 

Filings  separator 


Iron  Age,"  xxii.,  Dec.  5,  p.  3. 
' Scientific  Amer.,^' xxxxy  276. 
'Sz.  American,'^  xxxvii.  65. 
'Iron  Age,'*  xxi.,  Mar.  28,  p. 6. 

Eng.  ^  JVfin.  Jour  ,'■  xxx.  91. 


Malleable "Snrntifie  Amer.  ^p.. 


Manufacture,£fn«</(c<,  et  al. 
Coloring  and  finishing 
Works,  SeovilU  Co.   . 
Bradng  furnace     .    . 
Brasing  burner      .    . 

Brass  Black'ing. 


Sctentific  Amer.,"'  xlii.  271. 
"Scientific  Amer."  xli.  281. 

*  "Scientific  Amer.:'  xli.  376. 
»"5c.  ^mmraif,"  xxxviii.  404. 

•  "Iron  Age^'  xxv.,May  27,  p.  8. 

A  dead  black  color;  used 
freely  with  French  optical  instruments. 

Make  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
one  dish,  and  of  nitrate  of  copper  in  another.  Mix 
the  two  and  plunge  the  brass.  Remove,  and  heat 
evenly  until  the  required  dead  blackness  is  ob- 
tained. 

Brass  Col'or-ing.  Surface  coloration  by  lac- 
quer or  chemical  action. 

To  obtain  — 
Browns  of  all  shades,  immerse  in  solution  of  nitrate  or  per- 
ch loride  of  iron,  the  strength  of  the  solution  determining 
the  depth  of  the  shade. 

Clean  the  brass,  leave  in  damp  sand,  then  polish  with  a 
dry  brush. 
Violet :  Dip  in  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony. 
Chocolate :  Bum  on  the  surface  of  the  brass  moist  red  oxide 

of  iron,  and  polish  with  graphite. 
Olive  Green:  Make  the  surface  black  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  iron  and  arsenic  in  muriatic  acid,  polish  with  a  black- 
lead  brush,  and  coat,  when  Marni,  with  a  lacquer  composed 
of  one  part  of  lac  varnish,  four  of  turmeric,  and  one  of 
gamboge. 
Green  and  light  coating  of  Verdigris:  Dilute  acid,  followed 

by  (*pontaneous  drying. 
Orange,  inclining  to  gold :  Polish,  and  plunge  for  a  few  sec- 
onds in  a  warm,  neutral  solution  of  acetate  of  copper. 
Grayish  Green:  Dip  in  a  bath  of  copper. 
Moire  :  Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
Steel-gray  Bronze:  Dilute  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  ar- 
senic. 
Blue  Bronze :  Strong  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
English  Brass  Color:  lleat  to  redness,  dip  in  sulphuric  acid, 

then  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  wash,  dry  in  saw-dust. 
BUuk  Bronze:  Coat  with  solution  of  platinum,  or  chloride 

of  gold  mixed  with  nitrate  of  tin. 
Japanese  Bronze  :  Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  and 

verdims. 
Black:  Polish  with  tripoli,  wash  with  solution  of  nitrate  of 
tin,  1 ;  chloride  of  gold,  2. 

Or,  dip  in  bath  obtained  by  dissolving  copper  filings  in 
nitric  acid ;  then  heat  over  charcoal ;  repeat  to  develop 
color. 

Or,  mix  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  dish 
and  nitrate  of  copper  in  another,  mix  the  two,  plunge  the 
brass,  heat  to  develop  color. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  which  gives  to  brass  a  variety  of 
shades,  according  to  the  length  of  the  exposure  or  the  amount 
of  the  application.  First  appears  a  light  color,  then  all  shades 
successively  from  red,  dark  blue,  light  blue,  and  finally 
brown :  DiMoIve  60  grains  bitartrate  of  potaua  in  a  liter  of 
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water,  to  which  add  80  gniiiR  tin  8alt  (protochloride  of  tin) 
dbaolved  in  a  fifth  of  a  liter,  heat  to  boiling,  and  allow  the 
vaulting  precipitate  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  now  to 
be  poured,  under  constant  stirring,  into  a  solution  of  180 
grams  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  one  fourth  liter  of  water, 
and  acain  heated  to  boiling,  during  which  operation  a  quan- 
tity of  Fulphur  will  be  separated.  The  resulting  clear  sola- 
tion  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Old  Gtrman  Recipe:  The  sulphide  of  copper  produces 
similar  effects. 

Brass  Finlsh-ing. 

See  article  from  ^* Ironmongers^  Review^*  (Br.)  on  Brass 
Finishing,  including  — 

Turning.  Bronsin^. 

Spinning.  Uicquenng. 

Burnishing.  Etc. 

Coloring. 

Reproduced  in  "Iron  Age^"  zzi.,  lUi^  9.  p.  7. 

BraBs'ixig.  Electro-brassing  is  done  by  first 
washing  in  hot  potash  bath,  then  pickling  tne  ar- 
ticle to  obtain  a  clean  metallic  surface,  free  from 
oxide,  and  removing  the  black  scale  by  scourine, 
and  then  exposing  in  the  depositing  bath  witn 
strong  battery  power. 

The  methods  employed  for  brassing  east  iron,  sinc^  steel, 
are  detailed  by  Mr.  Alex.  Watt, and  reproduced  in  **Sctenti/U 
American  Supplements^  ^  2610. 

Brass  Lao'quer-ing.  A  moans  of  preserving 
brass  from  tamiahing  without  giving  it  an  artificiid 
color.     (For  the  latter  see  Brass  Coloring.) 

The  brass  is  piclcled,  scoured,  and  washed ;  dipped  In  ni- 
trous acid  for  an  instant,  washed  in  clean  water.,  dried  in 
saw-dust.  Then  dipped  an  instant  in  nitric  acid,  washed  in 
a  weak  solution  of  argol,  and  dried  in  warm  saw-dust. 

"  So  prepared,  the  goods  are  conveyed  to  the  lacquer  room, 
where  they  are  heated  on  a  hot  plate  and  varnished. 

'*  The  varnish  used  is  one  of  spirit,  consisting,  in  its  sim- 
ple form,  of  one  ounce  of  shellac  dissolved  in  one  pint  (im- 
perial) of  methylated  spirits  of  wine.  To  this  simple  varnish 
are  added  such  coloring  substances  as  red  sanders,  dragon's 
blood,  and  annatto,  for  imparting  richness  of  color.  To 
lower  the  tone  of  color,  turmeric,  gamboge,  saffron,  Cape 
aloes,  and  saudarach  are  used.  The  first  group  reddens,  the 
second  yellows  the  Tarnish,  while  a  mixture  of  the  two  gires 
a  pleasing  orange. 

'*  A  good  pale  lacquer  consists  of  three  parts  of  Cape  aloes 
and  one  of  turmeric  to  one  of  simple  lac  ramish.  A  full 
yellow  contains  four  of  turmeric  and  one  of  annatto  to  one 
of  lac  varnish.  A  gold  lacquer,  four  of  dragon's  blood  and 
one  of  turmeric  to  one  of  lac  varnish.  A  rml,  82  parts  of  an- 
natto and  eight  of  dngon's  blood  to  one  of  lac  varnish. 

"  Lacquers  suffer  a  chemical  change  by  heat  and  light,  and 
must,  therofore,  be  Icept  in  a  cool  place  and  in  dark  vessels. 
The  pans  in  use  are  either  of  glass  or  earthenware,  and  the 
brushes  of  camel's  hair,  with  no  metal  fittings."  — /»m. 
mongers"  Review 

Lacquer  for  small  arms  and  bright  work 
of  ordnance  is  made  of  turpentine,  oil,  and 
beeswax,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  li- 
tharge or  of  rcMn.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
compound  is  really  a  paint  or  a  varnish,  and 
the  term  lacquer  is  a  misnomer. 

Brat'tioe  Cloth.  A  cloth  used 
in  a  mine  in  place  of  a  brattice  of 
plank. 

Proposed  to  be  made  of 
wire  cloth,  so  as  to  prevent 
being  burned  by  explosion 
or  other  accident. —  "Min- 
ing- Journal. ^^ 

"  Scientific  American  Sup- 
ptemtnt,'*  948. 

Bray'-plank 

{Grain  Mill.)  The 
beam  supporting  the 
adjustable  end  of  the 
bridge-tree. 

Bra'zierB'  Hearth. 
An  open  fire  used  by 
braziers. 

For  particulars  and  sug- 
gest, ons,  j'cc  Kirk's  article 
tn  ''Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  May 
9,  pp.  3,  5. 
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Braz'ing  Blow-pipe.  A  brazing  blov 
used  bj  Dr.  Cryer  in  his  lectures  ou  con  til 
gum  and  other  dental  work,  is  shown  in  Fig.  * 

In  this  bench  apparatus  the  blowpipe  h 
ment  is  connected  with  the  main  tube  by  a  s 
ing  gas-joint.  The  air  is  admitted  at  ^,  p; 
through  a  small  tube  enclosed  in  the  gas-|)i 
The  supply  of  gas  is  regulated  by  the  stop  c( 

See  arUcle  by  Edward  Kiric,  "Iron  Age,'  xxi.,  May 

Braz'ing  Tongs.  A  flat,  heavy  jawed 
used  in  brazing  band-saws.  The  tongH,  being 
in  the  furnace,  is  clapped  upon  the  scarfed  ( 
the  saw,  between  which  a  slip  of  solder  i 
See  Fig.  199. 

Bread  Sli'oer.  A  guillotine  knife,  w 
in  a  guide,  to  cut  slices  from  a  loaf.  The 
SHATBR  (which  see)  is  a  similar  implement. 

Atheam^s  bread  slioer  descends  in  oblique  guides 
make  a  draw-cut. 

Anderson's  is  a  detached  knife  with  guides,  whicl 
direct  It  vertically. 

Break.  4.  {Architecture.)  (Add.)  b.  Ap 
wall  projecting,  to  destroy  the  continuity 
versifv  the  line. 

{Add.)  7.  {Mining.)  A  fissure  or  crac] 
in  the  vicinity  of  old  workings,  caused  by  1 
sidence  of  the  strata. 

8.  {Electricity,)  An  opening;  in  the  circ 
venting  the  passage  of  electricity. 

Break'-cir'ouit.  {Electricity.)  An  i 
ment  on  an  electro-magnetic  or  magneto 
instrument,  by  which  an  operator  can  open 
the  circuit  at  pleasure. 

Break'-down  Van.  A  British  nai 
wrecking  car,  sent  to  clear  and  repair  t 
after  derailment  of  a  train  or  cars. 

Break'er.  A  plow  adapted  for  breal 
ground,  as  distinguished  from  a  stubble 
sod  plow. 

The  timber  laud  breaker  and  prairie  brc 


Fig.  422. 


DeereU  **/Vatn«  Queen '»  Breaker. 


essentially  different,  the  former  more  i 
proximating  the  normal  plow.  The  latiei 
in  Fig.  422.  In  construction  it  is  li^ht  a 
and,  like  plows  of  its  class,  turns  a  flat  f  i 
has  a  slip-share,  wrought  frog,  and  adj 
horse  clevis. 

Break'er  Card.  The  first  cardiuc 
which  receives  weighed  quantities  of  cu 
its  feeding  apron  and  forms  it  iuto  a  lap. 
ond  carder  is  the  Jinisher. 

Break'ing-dbwn  Ma-chine'.  ( G 
A  machine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ^ 
to  break  the  lumps  of  crude  powder  into 
of  division,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 

The  breaking-down  machine  consists  o 
gun-metal,  cylindrical  rollers,  m-ooved 
nally.  They  are  placed  side  by  nide,- 
horizontal  and  parallel.  The  journal  be 
roller  are  adjustable,  and  held  in  pos 
weight.    They  revolve  in  opposite  dire 
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bieak  the  powder  into  a  meal.    A  second  pair  com- 
pletes the  operation. 

See  «  Ordnance  Rtport,''  1879,  Appendix  I.,  PUte  UI.»  Fig. 
6,  and  deecription  on  p.  102. 
*  *" Engineering y*'  xxt.  95. 

BrealK  Iiathe.  {Mach.)  One  having  a  gap 
in  its  bed  to  increase  the  swing,  or  capacity  for 
taming  objects  of  large  radius.  In  the  Whitworth 
self-acting  break-lathe,  a  very  large  face  plate  is 
used,  aikd  the  tail  stock  is  mounted  on  a  supple- 
mentarjT  bed,  and  has  the  usual  adjustments.  See 
tlso  Gap-bed  Lathe. 

Breal£'w^a-ter. 

See  the  following  references  :  — 
Block  InLand    .    .       "Sn'mii/Ee  ^mmcan,*'  xl.  342. 
Bntggtman      .     .    *  ^*ScifnttJu  American  Supplement y^' BSl. 
Bt.  Michael,  Axorea     "  Scienti/ic  American  Supplement,  ^^  210. 

Breaut  Rope.  {Nautical.)  A  band  fastened 
between  the  shrouds  for  the  safety  of  the  man  in 
the  chains  when  sounding.  He  leans  against  it 
when  reaching  over  to  let  the  lead  swing  clear. 

Breatib  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  A  thermo- 
electric battery  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  transmitter 
in  a  telephone  circuit. 

^^Scientijie  American  Supplement  "....*  2552. 

Breach'-load'ing  Plre'-arms.     Norton's  re- 
port in  quarto  on  American   breech-loading  fire- 
arms, contains  notices  of  the  following  arms  (*  il- 
lustrated) :  — 
Breech  loader.    Temp.  Henry  II.,  of  France. 
Matchlock  rcTolver.    Temp.  Henry  II.,  of  France. 
Snap-hammer  self-loading  petroneL     Temp.   Charles  I., 
Britain. 
Breech-loading  /iflefl.    Temp.  Henry  VIII.,  Britain. 
Breech-loading  arm.    Hall,  Britain,  1664. 
Breech-loading  arm.    UaU,  United  Staten,  1811. 
Breech-loader,  —  Breech-loader,  — 

Ferguson,*  1776.  Eametit.*' 

Kemington.*  Milhank.* 

Peabody.*  Spencer.* 

Ward-Burton.*  Maynard. 

Springfield.*  Hammond.* 

Joelyn-Tomes.*  Roberts. 

Berdan  ,*  oonyerted.  Ball-Lam«ou 

Berdan,*  bolt.  Broughton. 

Whitney.*  Meigs.* 

Befolver,  Smith  &  Wesson.*    Machine  gun,  Gatling.* 
Colt. 
The  following  guns  were  subjected  to  the  tests  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance.    See  Ordnance  Memoranda,  No.  15,  where  they 
ate  described  and  illustzated. 
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Wooden  model    ....  Bdwln  Sleeper. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  .    .    .    .  B.  S.  Boberts. 

Carbine W.  T.  Scott. 

Blagazine-carbine     .    .     .  W.  R.  £vans. 

Musket,  eal.  .50  .    .     .    .  Sharps'  Ride  Co. 

Wooden  model    .     .    .    .  F.  W.  Worrell. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  .     .    .    .  Feabody  Rifle  Co. 

Musket,  cal.  .483     .    .     .  reatiody  Rifle  Co. 

Carbine,  cal.  .50 .    .    .    .  I'rabody  Rifle  (>). 

Musket,  cal.  .50  .     .    .     .  E.  Whitney. 

Musket,  eal.  .50  .     .     .    .  K.  Whitney. 

Mu»ket,  cal.  .50  .    .     .    .  E.  Whitney. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  .    .    .    .  £.  Whitney. 

Musket,  cal.  .42  .     .    .    .  J.  D.  Greene. 

Carbine,  caL  .42 .    .    .    .  William  Morgenstem. 

Musket Frederick  Wohlgemuth. 

Musket Frederick  Wohlgemuth. 

Musket,  cal.  £0  .    .    .     .  .lohn  Broughton. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  ....  E.  Remington  &  Sons. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  ....  £.  Remington  &  Sons. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  ....  £.  Remington  &  Sons. 

Musket,  eal.  .50  ....  £.  Remington  &  Sons. 

Musket,  cal.  .50 ....  £.  Remington  &  Sons. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  .    .    .     .  W.  H.  Elliot. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  .    .     .    .  A.  T.  Freeman. 

Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .    .     .  Ward-Burton. 

Carbine,  oal.  .50 .    .    .     .  Ward-Burton. 

Carbine,  cal.  .50.     .    .     .  B.S.Roberts. 

Musket,  cal.  .50.    .    .    .  C.M.Spencer. 

Musket,  cal.  .50  .    .    .    .  £.  Remington  &  Sons. 

Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .    .    .  W.  S.  Smoot. 

Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .    .    .  Osoar  SnelL 


34.  Musket,  cal.  .42  .     .    .     .  S.  F.  Van  Chnate. 

85.  Musket,  cal.  .62  .    .    .    .  W.  H.  Robertson. 

8&  Musket,  cal.  .50  .    .    .    .  Capt.  J.  M.  Whittomora. 

87.  Musket,  cal.  .50  .    .    .    .  John  L.  Kirk. 

88.  Musket,  cal.  .50.    .     .     .  Smith  &  Chamberlain. 

40.  Musket,  cal.  .50      ...  B.  F.  Joslyn. 

41.  Musket,  cal.  .43.    .    .    .  £.  Remington  &  Sons. 

42.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .    .    .  Updegmff. 
48.  Musket,  cal.   .50  (Ryder 

extractor) E.  Remington  &  Sons. 

44.  Musket,  eal.  .50 ...     .  James  F.  Thomas. 

45.  Musket,  cal.  .50.     .    .    .  John  Broughton. 

46.  Musket,  cal.  .42.     .     .    .  Wesley  Richards. 

47.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .     .    .  Schofleld-Remington. 

48.  Musket,  cal.  .50.     .    .    .  Springfield,  mod.  1870. 
48^.  Carbine,  cal.  50     .    .    .  Springfield. 

49.  Wooden  model   ....  Alfred  Beals. 

50.  Musket,  cal.  .50.    .    .     .  J.  M.  Milbank. 

51.  Musket,  cal.  .50.    .     .    .  J.  M.  Milbank. 

52.  Magaxine-musket,  cal.  .44  Stetson. 

53.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .     .    .    .  James  Lee. 

54.  Musket,  cal.  .50.    .    .    .  James  Lee. 

55.  Wooden  model    .    .    .    .  O.  R.  Remington. 

56.  ReroWing  carbine .     .    .  Helm. 

57.  Musket,  cal.  .42 .     .    .    .  Berdan-Russian. 

58.  Magaxine-carbine,  cal.  .45  Wani-Burton. 

59.  Musket,  cal.  .50.     .    .    .  A.  T.  Freeman. 

60.  Musket,  cal.  .58 .    .    .    .  Mont-Storm. 

61.  Musket,  cal.  .50 ...    .  James  Lee. 

62.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .    .     .  Oscar  SneU. 

63.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .     .    .  Peabody. 

64.  Musket,  cal.  .50.     .    .    .  B.S.Roberts. 

65.  Musket,  caL  .50.    .    .    .  Earnest. 

66.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .     .     .    .  Springfield-Stillman. 

67.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .     .    .    .  Remiugton-Ryder. 

68.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .    .    .  Springfleld-Alliu. 
^.  Musket,  cal.  .5r).     .    .     .  Springfield. 

73.  Carbine,  cal.  -50.    .    .     .  Springfield. 

74.  Wooden  model   .     .     .    .  J .  B.  Rumsey. 

75.  Carbine,  cal.  .50      .    .    .  B.  S.  Roberts. 

76.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .    .    .  A.  T.  Freeman. 

77.  Carbine,  cal.  .60.     .     .  E.  Whitney. 

78.  Repeating  musket,  cal.  .45  Winchester. 

79.  Musket,  cal.  .42.     .     .    .  John  Broughton. 

80.  Carbine,  oal.  .50.     .    .     .  W.  H.  ElUot. 

81.  .Musket,  cal.  .50.    .    .    .  Sharps*  Rifle  Co. 

82.  Locking  rifle,  cal   .50 .     .  Remington. 

83.  Musket,  cal.  .50 .    .    .     .  Merrill. 

S4.  Musket,  cal.  .50.    .     .    .  William  Conroy 

85.  Navy  rifle,  cal.  .50  .     .    .  Remington. 

86.  Musket  (Ryder  extr.)  .45  Remington. 

87.  Magazine-musket,  cal.  .42  William  Gardner. 

88.  Musket,  cal.  .45 .         .    .  Springfield. 
97.  Magaxine-musket,  cal.  .45  Ward-Burton. 
99.  Musket,  cal.  .45 .    .     .    .  Springfield. 

Bre'w'ing.  Consult  arrangements  in  the  fol- 
lowing references :  — 

Anstralian *  "Eii<r»n«<r,"  1.  346. 

Fountain,  Pontifex  tf  Wood,  Br.  .  *  "-Engineering,'  xxix.  84. 

Machinery,  rats,  coolers, eto.,  Br.  •  "JSa^rnerr,''  xWiii.  258. 

Austrian  brewery  plant  (48  figs.)  *  "Engineer,'^  1.  266,  308, 

m,  458,  462. 

Sectional  view,  Cannock  Co.,  Br.,  *  '* Engineer,-*  xUk,  68. 

Steam  "  Phoenix,"  New  York  .    .     "  &■.  Am.  Sup.,''  962. 
gee  Bym's^'The  Complete  Praetiral  Brevoer.'" 
Erne's  "  2%«ore<icai  cuid  Practical  Chemistry  of  Fermenta- 
tion.*' 

ScMUzenberger  ^*0n  Fermentation.** 

Brew^'er'B  Fau'cet.  A  faucet  with  two  brass 
cocks. 

A  double  faucet :  that  is,  two  faucets  from  a  sin- 
gle stem  which  enters  the  barrel  or  vat,  and  a  small 
faucet  at  the  fork  for  sampling.  A  Rackino 
Faucet,  which  see. 

Brick  Bar'row^.  A  flat-bottomed,  sideleds, 
high  front  board  wheelbarrow,  for  off -bearing  bricks, 
and  conveying  baked  bricks  to  the  kiln.  The  wheel 
is  net  farther  back  than  usual,  and  the  bricks  piled 
in  ranks  on  each  side. 

Brick,  Hollow^.  A  brick  with  cells,  for  ven- 
tilation or  to  prevent  passage  of  moisture.  See 
Figures  897-899,  "Mech.  Did." 

French  hollow  bricks  are  made  by  GaiUon,  Levallois-Per- 
ret,  and  Hugede,  Faubourg  St.  Ilonore,  Paris.  See  also  arti- 
cle **Briques  Creiise,**  and  Figs.  8438-3441,  Laboulayt's  '' Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,'*  vol.  ir.,  ed.  1877. 

Brick  Kiln.  Two  systems  of  continuous  kilns 
lor  homing  bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  have  come  into  prac- 
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tieal  nse  —  the  French  nystem  of  Colas,  also  known 
as  that  of  Borie  (Fig.  901,  p.  371,  "JfecA.  Diet.")  ; 
and  the  German  Rystem  of  Hoffmann,  the  well- 
known  annular  kiln  or  Ringoven  (Fig.  903,  Ibid.). 


Brick  Barrows. 

The  principle  of  the  kilns  of  CoUui,  Borie,  and  their  iini> 
tetors,  conaistA  in  placins  the  air-dried  bricks  on  small  rail- 
way trucks  forming  a  long  train.  This  is  slowly  moved 
through  an  arched  chamber,  provided  in  its  center  with  fixed 
ftnplaces  for  burning  the  brides ;  the  fire  in  these  kilns  is 
stationary,  while  the  bricks  are  mored  forward.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  Hoffmann  kiln  is  just  the  rererse ;  here  the  bricks 
are  stacked  in  an  annular  burning  chamber,  and  remain 
stationary  while  the  fire  travels  through  them,  leaving  burnt 
bricks  in  the  rear  and  advancing  into  and  amoug  the  green 
bricks.  The  annular  shape  of  the  burning  chamber  allows 
a  continuous  operation  of  the  kiln,  the  nre  progressing  in 
the  circuit  without  interruption,  while  the  burnt  bricks  be- 
hind the  fire  are  continually  replaced  by  green  bricks.  The 
first-named  system  is  also  worked  continuously,  the  timin 
being  supplied  in  the  rear  with  trucks  containing  green 
bricks,  at  the  same  rate  as  trucks  with  burnt  bricks  are  with- 
dxawn  in  the  front. 

On  the  Colas  principle  is  the  Dwherg  kiln  described  in  — 

''Engin«er'\ •  xlvi.  191. 

"  Srientijie  American  SuppUmetU  "    •  2868. 

The  Foster  kiln,  for  which  see  — 

"Engineer'' •xlvi.  886. 

"Srientijie  American  Supplement   .    *  2071,  2646. 

Of  kilns  on  the  HofFmann  principle  are  the  LancaUer^ 
"Scicntijie  American  Supplement ^'>"  •  52367. 

Hoffmann^  "  Vienna  Exposition  Report,'^  vol.  iv.,  p.  20. 

Hoffmann ^  Labouiayc's  '^ Dieiionnaire,'*  i.,art.  **Briques.^^ 

See  also  "Continuous  Brick  Kiln*' (Br.),  ''Engineer  and 
Wning  Joumal,^^  xxv.  348. 

Hamilton- s  perpetual  brick  kiln  has  a  number  of  compart- 
ments arranged  in  a  line  and  divided  by  a  sheet-iron  door, 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  let  the  heat  pass 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Adams'  Brick  kiln  (patent  July  21, 1868)  has  steam  intro- 
duced into  the  furnaces  to  distribute  the  heat  through  the 
interstices  of  the  stack  of  bricks. 

Bricklay-exB*    Ham'mer.     A  hammer  for 
Fig.  424.  trimming  bricks  for  caps,  lin- 

tels, quoins,  etc.  The  an  of 
ornamental  brick-work  can  be 
.so^ircely  said  to  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Such  edifices 
as  exist  in  Turin  and  other 
cities  in  Northern  Italy  have 
no  parallel  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

„  .  , .       .    „  Bricklaying  machine. 

»%eldayer»  Hammer.       Fninlce    .  -'Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,''  149. 

Brick  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  molding 
bricks. 

See  Report  of  Gen.  Q.  A.  GiUmore,  *^  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion,'' vol  iii.,  Group  II.,  p.  184. 

The  subjects  are  divided  into :  — 
Dry  clay  machines.  Tempered  clay  machines. 

Crude  or  moist  clay  machines.        Slush  or  mud  machines. 

Includes  description  of  the  machines  of 

Garretson *  p.  186. 

Morand •p.  187. 


Chancers  Brot  ^  C» *  p.  It 

Tiffany •  p.  li 

Durand  If  Marais *  p.  V. 

SdOickeyten *p.  U 

Gard •p.2< 

Gregg *  p.  •£< 

*'  PeerleM  *' *  p.  !< 

*'  Combination  ''  (  Gregg) •  p.  21 

"  Excelsior  "'  (  Grtgg) *  \\.  1] 

**  Triple  Pressure  "  (  Gregg) ♦  p.  -1 

Aiken •  .  21. 

See  also  Figures  908-920,  pp.  871-878,  ''Mech.  Dirt.,'' 
brick  machines  of  three  classes  and  six  sub- vane ti 
described  and  illustrated.    Branches  of  the  subject  ai 
considered  under  Pug-mill,  Clay-mu.l,  Tn.ss,  etc. 
A  short  resumi  is  in  *' Srientijie  American,^'  xxxvii 
See  also  "  Guide  du  Briquetier,"  par  M.  E.  Lejeune,  1 
Ancient  bricks,  " Builder j^'  "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag., 
863,  and  page  868,  Figures  896,  896,  **Mech.  Diet."    S 
Wilkinson,  Rawlinson,  Lrpsius,  etc. 
See  "  Brick  and  Tile  Making,"  Dobson. 
** Bricklayers'  Tables,"  Laxton. 

The  following  references  to  Brick  Machines  may  s 
consulted :  — 

•  "/r«m  Age,"  xxi.,  February  14, 
English  .  .  .  .*** Scientific  American,"  Jixx\\\ 
AUemand  ....  *  **Scienti^  American  Sup.,''  SS* 
Axmitage  If  Itter,  Br.  *  ^'Engineer,"  xlix.  842. 
Boulet  Bros.,  Ft  .  ♦  '*ScientiJU  American,''  xli.  50. 
Bradley   If   Craven, 

Kng "^^'Seientifie  American  Sup., '1\ 

Brownhill,  Br.    .    .  •  ''Engineer,"  xliii.  299. 
BrownhiU  .     .     .    .  *"  Scientific  Ameriran,'' xxwiW. 
BrownhtU,  Eng. .     .  •  "Seient\fic  American  Sup.,"  V2 
Craven,  Kng.      .     .  •  **SriefUifte  American  Sup.,"  C2 
Durand  Ir  Marais   .  •  "Engineering,'"  xx.  261. 
Durand  If  Marais  .  •  "Snenti^c  American  Sup.,"  17 

Gard *  "Scienti^  American,"  xxx\ii. 

Gregg *  "American  Man/., '-^  K^tW  A,  I'^'i 

Gregg,  Br.      .    .     .  •  "Manufacturer  and  Builder,"  x 

•  "Scientijie  American  Sup.,"  G2 

•  "Polytechnic  Review,"  April,  1 
Grtgg  Represser  •  •  "Scienti^fie  American,"  x\.  24.i. 
Mar  ken  Rotary  .  .  •  "■Scientific  American,"  xxxvi.  i 
Newbold,  Ft.  .  .  •  "Iron  Age,"  xlx.,  March  29,  p. 
Peerless  Brick  Co.  .  •  "Manufacturer  and  Builder,"  j 
P«i/oW,  Eng.  .  .  ♦  *' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  Ic 
Stubbs,  Br.      .     .     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxii.  251. 

Ttlcolt *  "Scientijie  American,"  xlii.  AW 

Vernier ^"Seientijic  American,*'  xxx\'\h 

Warner  If  Lee,  Br.  .  •  *'  Engineering,"  xxvi.  3(>2. 

Bridge.  See  the  following  data  and  ref< 
to  technical  journals  of  the  period,  1876-80 :  - 

Tay  Bridge,  Scotland,  commenced  1871,  flniBhed  1S7' 
tially  destroyed  by  a  gale.  Total  length,  10,321',  85 
the  18  over  the  channel  245^  each,  and  88'  above  hi^li 

Syoran  and  Orenburg  Railway  Bridge  over  the 
Total  length  4,782^  feet ;  13  spans  of  364^  Mch.  Pi 
high  above  the  water.   Ice  cutters  86^  high.  Co»t  83.i 

Forth  Bridge,  Scotland  (projected).  Total  length 
Two  suspension  spans  l,60(Keach  over  deep  chaniu>lt<. 
are  united  by  2  spans  of  166^  each,  and  each  by  'A  «• 
anchorage  towers,  which  are  connected  respectively 
north  shorn  by  9  spans,  and  the  south  by  l4  span^. 
spans,  33.  The  channels  are  186^  and  210^  deep.  The 
towers,  697'  high.  The  suspension  spans  150' abo* 
water. 

Railway  Bridge  in*  British  India.  Total  length, 
64  spans  of  142'  each.    Brick  and  iron. 

Poughkeepeie  Railway  Bridge  over  the  Hudson  ( bu 
4  pier»,  two  of  which  are  founded,  respectively  1 12'  t 
below  the  surface.  Piers  130'  above  the  water;  d* 
trura  60'.    Railway  track  190'  above  the  water. 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  Bridge  jover  Ken  tuck] 
Total  length,  1,125'.  Thrt?e  spans  300^,  375', 300'.  Shor 
160'  each.    Height  above  water,  276'. 

The  height  of  the  Niagara  Railway  Bridge  track  at 
water  is  250'. 

A  Swiss  bridge  with  a  span  of  154^  is  264'  high. 

One  on  the  Andes  has  a  span  125',  and  is  252'  hi(;h. 

"Albert,"'   Montreal,    St.   Lawrence    (pmposed), 
nearly  3  miles :  one  span  between  500'  and  UOiv  ;  heig 
above  high  water ;  estimated  cost,  $4,000,000. 

"  Victoria,"  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal.  Tubular, 
length,  10,880'.  Two  abutments  and  24  piers  ;  2i 
Channel  span,  330' ;  the  others,  242/ each.  ^  alM.%e 
levef  of  water.  Cost,  91,250,000.  Commence<l  1S54, 
1859. 

Wesel  Bridge,  over  the  Rhine,  has  a  total  length  o 
including  4  spans  of  313'  each. 

The  Qraudenx  Bridge,  over  the  Vistula,  has  12  i 
30O'. 
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Sm  liKt  of  22  suKpmifiion  bridges,  p.  2464^  "Meek,  Diet.''* 
The  follotriiiK  Are  the  lengths  of  longest  spans  of  the  lion, 
tobataTf  and  girder  bridges  cited  :  — 


PUee. 

Feet 
245 

Builder. 

fcy      .     .     . 

BiwqDehanna  Ri'ver  .... 

ao7 

Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Vistula,  Graudens     .... 

300 

Bhine,  Weeel 

818 

Lewart,  France 

314 

Ohio  River,  Steubenville    .    . 

819 

J.  H.  LinTiUe. 

830 

Rob't  Stephenson. 

Ohio,  Fkrkersbexs     .... 

842 

J.  H.  Linvllle. 

Rhine,  Mayenco 

345 

Gerber. 

Volga,  Orenburg  Railway  .    . 

.364 

Ohio,  LoQiSTiUe 

868 

Albert  Fink. 

Kentncky  RiTor 

875 

C.  S.  Smith. 

Ohio,  Loai8Till« 

896 

Albert  Fink. 

Vintnla,  Dtrschau      .... 

897 

Lentse. 

Conway,  N.  Wales      .... 

400 

Ohio,  Cincinnati 

416 

J.  II.  linTUle. 

Inn,  Fteasau 

420 

aaltaith 

466 

I.  K.  Brunei. 

MenaiStraito 

460 

Rob't  Stephenson. 

UodMn,  Pooghkeepsie .    .    . 

600 

IiSk,Uolland         

616 

G.  VanDlesen. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati  .... 

618 

J.  H.UnTill6. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  list  of  bridges  oyer  the  Blissis- 
sipiH,  between  Winona  and  St.  Louis. 


Winona  .... 
laCroase  .  .  . 
Pmrieda  Chfen  . 
Ihibuque  .  .  . 
Clinton  .  .  .  . 
Bocklfllaiid.  .  . 
BorlingtoB  .  .  . 
Keokuk  .  .  .  . 
Qniney  .... 
Hannibal      .    .    . 

i.<>nia4^ti^       ... 

St.  Louie  .    .    .    . 


When 
built. 


1871 
1876 
1875 
1868 
1866 
1871 
1868 
1870 

1871 
1878 
1374 


No. 
Spani. 


16 
10 


14 
7 
10 
12 
24 
8 

n 

8 


Longest 
Span,  feet. 


240 
240 
Pontons 
240 
180 
260 
200 
240 
160 


516 


Draw. 


160 
160 

160 
118 
160 
100 
160 
160 
160 
200 
None 


The  following  noticM  may  be 
Arched  Masonry  .... 
Ashtabula,  Railway  .    .    . 
Ashtabula,  Railway  .    .    . 

Basrule 

Beaver,  Penn.»  Truss    ,    . 

Belgium,  Reyolying .    .    . 
Blackwall,  Railway  .     .     . 
Bosphorus,  Bad*  ff  Lambert 
Brisbane,  Australia,  Truss 

Brooklyn, "  Clefbridge,"  B^ton 
Chinese,  Suspension      .     .    .    . 
Ouiada,  Credit  Valley  .    .    . 
Derwent,  England,  Iron  Arch 
Douro,  PortiJ^,  Truss  Arch 


Cost* 


Dnbltai,  Arch  .    .    . 

B.  River,  X.  T.,  Suspension, 
Footway     .     .    . 
Serving  the  cable 
Cable  drums,  etc. 


KfritRiyer,  Blackweirs  Island  .  ^ 
Forth,  Bail  way,  Proposed,  Bouch  ^ 

laOO'span.    ... 
Uambnrg^  A  llarburg  By 


Hudson  River  . 
Iwakuni,  Japan 
c,  Me. 


consulted :  — 

♦"il.  R.  Gaz.,"  xxi.  86. 

"Se.Am.  Sup., ^^961. 
•"Man.^  B."xi.2d. 
•"R.  R.  Gaz.,"  xxiy.  640. 

•  "Engineer,"  1.  498. 
••*&.  Am.  Ag».,"744. 

•  ''Engineer,''  xli.  408. 

"  Tedmoloeiste''  xl.  88. 

•  ''Engineenng,'*  xxi.  663. 
"Sc.  Am.  5tf0.,"162. 

•••Man.  4rA,*»x.  29. 
"Sc.Am.  5k|».  "691. 

•  ''Engineering,'*  xxx.  164. 
•"Se.  Am.  Sirp   "2880. 
•"En^'in^,"  xxi.  110,149. 

•  "Engineering,^^  xxy  467, 

4%,  486. 

•  "£iig''iii^,"  xxyi.  39, 416. 

•  "  Engineer, "xlr.  409,  446. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlyi.  39,  94. 
•"&.  ilmer  "xxxix.  108. 
•"&.  Awi.  ^fi.,"1426. 

•  "Eng.  4-  Min.  /.,"  xxy. 

•^'Sc.Am.  Sup.,"  12M. 
"Se.Amer.,"  xxxvi.  64. 
"Se.  Amer.,"  xxxri.  143. 
"Sc.  Amer.,"  xxxix.  287. 
"Se.  Am.  Sup.,"  764. 
^'Se.Am.  Sup.,"  899. 
^'Sc.Am.  Sup.,"  1172 
"Engineer,"  xlyllL  814. 
"i:iiCtii^,"xxix.l63,178. 
"£if^in*«r,"xUx.  104. 
"Se.  Am.  Sup.,"eZi. 
"Se.  Amer.,"  xxxyii.  151. 
"Engineering,"  xxyL  & 


Rentoeky  Rirer,  Bnuearen  .    .  **  **/!.  A.  Gaz.."  xzl.  408, 

418,  423,  483. 
•"Se.  Am.  Sup.,"  1608. 
"Technologiste,'*     xxxix. 
119. 
KnIIenburg,  Holland,  Truss     .  •  "Am.  Manuf.,"  June  26, 

1880,  p.  8. 
Laughery  Creek,  Indt,  Truss      .  *  "Engineering,"  xxix.  222. 
Lee,  Cork,  Lifting  Span     ...  *  "Engineering,"  xxix. 460. 

Louisville •  "£nffitw«r,"  xlii.  360. 

Manawater,  New  Zealand  .    .    .•"Se,  Am.  Sup.,"  1642. 
Manchester,  Eng.,  FowUr     .    .  •  " Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  1094. 

Salford,  Bog •  "£Mftfi««r,"  xlix.  442. 

*"Se.Am.  Sup.,"l20L 
Manchester,  Br •  "fnj^tiu^,"  xliii.  148. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlili.  233. 

Marseilles,  Swing •  "£iig^/n««r,"  xlyi.  206, 222. 

Matina  River,  Costa  Rica  ...»  "EngHng,"  xxix.  24,  48. 

Medway,  Kngl •  "Sc.  Am.  5wp. ."  1540. 

Montreal, "ftoyal  Albert"    .    .  •"£«^'ii«mn^,'*  xxi.  266. 

"Engineer,"  xli.  149, 174. 
"Sc.  Am.  Sup.;m. 

Nile,  KoM •  "Engineering,''       xxviii. 

132, 144. 
Orange  Rlv.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •  •*J?iv»nefr»Vi^,''xxvii.871. 
Oxiey  Creek,  Queensland  ...  *  "Engineer,^'  xlii.  414. 
Penn.  Bailway,  examples      .    .  *  "Engineering,"'  xxiii. 

Freight  transfer •  "£ta|r'tii«r,"  xxiv.  22.  28. 

Philadelphia,  CaUowhill  St. .     .  •  " Se.  Am.,"  xxxlv.  2n. 

Carriage,  40th  St •  "/t.  A.  Gaz.,"  xxi.  75,109. 

Girard  Avenue •"Sc.  Am.  Slip.,"  28,49. 

Lansdowne  Valley,  Fairmont  *"JS'}i|rine«riii^,"  xxi.  90. 
•"Se'.Am.  Skip.,"  674. 

Over  Penn.  R.  R •"Se.Am.  Sup."  1066, 

Pittuburv,  Arched  truss    .    .    .*"  Engineering,*' xil.  MS. 

Iron •"&.  Am.,"xxxy.  148. 

MonongaheU,  Wilson     .    .  *  '* EngHng,"  xxx.  274,290. 

Suspension •  "Sc.  Am.  Sirp.,"  588. 

Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  Mo.     ...  •  *'R.  R.  Gaz.,"  xxlv.  640. 

PorUge,N.  Y "Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  458. 

St.  Charles  R.  R •  "Se  Am.,"  xxxi v..  162. 

St.  Louis  &  Illinois •  "Sc.  Am.,"  xli.  879. 

•"Se.Am.  Svp.."  126. 

St.  Maurice,  Can. •  "Eng'ing,'' xxri.  176, 19X 

Sarpsfos,  Norway •"Jaig'tii^,'xxv.lO,26,6L 

Severn,  England *  "Engineering,"     xxxviii. 

814,  322. 
"Se.Am.  SWp."  1480. 
Susquehanna,  Penn.,  Railway   .  *  "Engineering,"  xxx.  490. 
Sutlej,  India,  "  Empress  "    .    .  •  "Eng'ing,"  xxyi.  464,486. 
Tay,  Scotland,  Entire,  broken    .     "Engineer,"  xlix.  1. 

Site •  "BWgiH/er,"  xlix.  2L 

Piers •  "^"g(«^"  »!»»•  26,  80, 

Piers •  "Iron  Age,"    xxv.,    Jan. 

29,  p.  1. 
10,321' "Afon.  4-A,"ix.l20. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxil.  581. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxix.  88. 
"  Se.  Am.  Sup.,"  713. 
".Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  1641. 

Ttasmee,  New,  London  .    .    .    .  •  "Sc.  Am.,"  xxxviii.  329. 
•"Sc.  Am.,"  xxxviii.  861. 
Old,  London,  history,  etc.        "  Sc.  Am.  Sup."  290, 
Proposed,  Tower     ,    .    .    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxiii. 457. 

•  "£iV"u«r,"  xlv.  217,220. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxvli.  411. 

High  level •  "JS/iffin^mH/f,"  xxviii.  60. 

London "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.," 

xxiii.  484. 
Veseoraii,  Rome,  Treatise  on     .    "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.f" 

xxiii.  331. 
Volga,  Sysran,Rus., Bailway    .•"Engineering,"    xxx.    4, 

626,30,62,72. 
Wear,  Enff.,  Railway     .    .    .     .•  "Engineer,"  \.  968. 

Yanlleyville •  "Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  616. 

Zwartkops  River,  8.  Africa    .    .•  "£ii«*ijiff,"  xxviii.  477. 
Also:  — 

American  iron 

On  historical,  "Building  News  " 
« 

Military * 

Piers  on,  Smith 

Large  span  Railway  .    .    . 

Spar 

Temporary,  BouiUiant,  Fr. 
Metallic  arches  for  tunnels 
Iron  bridge  of  long  span    . 


"&.  Am.  Slip.,"  600. 

"Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,*' 
xxii.  425. 
.•"i».  Am.  Sup.,"  480. 
.     "Sc.  Am.  Sup,"  810. 
.     ".Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  2436. 
.•"Se.Am.  &ip.,"  1128. 
.•"Se.Am.  Sup.,"  3802. 
.  •".Sr.  Am.,"  xxxviii.  70. 
,     "&.  Am.,"  xlii.  63. 


The  following  works  may  be  consulted :  — 

Haupfe  "  Theory  of  Bridge  Conxtruetion." 

Fairbenrn's  "Appfieation  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to 
Building  Purposes.'    New  York,  1864. 

Fairbaim's  "Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges^'* 
London,  1849. 
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JleJMa3/«rN  *^Bridgt  and  Tunnel  Centen^ 

Cain*s  ^* Maximum  Stress  in  Framed  Bridges." 

Demp»ey*$  "  Tubular  and  Iron  Girder  Bridget.^''  (Weale's 
Series.) 

BHck*s  ^^ Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay  on  Oblique 
Bridges," 

Buek^s  "Modem  American  Btidge  Building.-^ 

HaskaU's  ^* Railway  Construction  far  the  East.''''    London. 

HaskaWs  '* Examples  of  Bridge  and  Viaduct  Construction.^^ 
London. 

number's  "Practical  Treatise  on  Cast  and  WrougfU  Iron 
Bridges  and  Girders."*    58  plates.    Imperial  4to. 

Humber's  "Complete  Dreatise  on  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
Bridge  Construction.**    2  vols.  4to.    London,  1870. 

Humber's  "Record  of  the  Progress  of  Modem  Engineering.** 
4to. 

Bender* s  "  Proportions  of  Pins  used  in  Bridges.*' 

Bender*s  "  Continuous  Bridges.**    New  York,  1876. 

MerriWs  "Iron  Truss  Bridges.**    New  York,  1876. 

Shreve  "  On  Bridges  and  Roofs.**    New  York,  1878. 

WhippU  "  On  Bridge  Building.**    New  York,  1878. 

Roebling*s  "Bridges.**    New  York,  1869. 

Chanute's  "Kansas  City  Bridge.*^    New  York,  1870. 

Jenken*s  "Bridges^  T^atise  on  Constntction  of.**  Edin- 
hnnth,  1878. 

CoUum's  "Military  Bridges.** 

Haupt*s  "Military  Bridges.**    New  York,  1864. 

Pope's  "  Treatise  on  Bridge  Architecture.**    1811. 

Gaudctrd's  "De  divers  Systimes  de  Ponts  en  Fer.*'  Paris, 
1865. 

Baker's  "  On  Long-span  Railway  Bridges.**  Philadelphia, 
1867. 

Boller*s  "Iron  Highway  Bridges.**    New  York,  1876. 

Unwin*s  "Wrought  Iron  Bridges  and  Roofs.**    1869. 

Woods's  "  Construction  of  Bridges  and  Roofs.**  New  York, 
1876. 

ConroUe*s  "Les  Pont  de  VAmerique  du  Nord.**    Paris,  1878. 

2.  A  plank  to  cover  the  gap  between  the  plat- 
forms of  two  connected  cars. 

Bridge,  safety,  Frazer  .    .  •  "Scientific  American^''  xxxt.  5. 

3.  An  arrangement  for  measuring  the  resistance 
of  an  element  in  the  circuit,  Fig.  1840,  p.  779, 
"Mech.  Diet." 


Meter  resistance,  Hoekin     .    . 
Wheatstone  , 


.  ♦  "  TeUg.  Journal,**  ▼.  239. 
.  •  *'  TeUg.  Journal,*'  t.  288. 


Bridge  Quard.  A  suspended  system  of  ropes 
used  to  warn  train-men  of  bridges  which  are  not 
high  enough  to  permit  them  to  stand  on  top  of  the 
cars.  To  a  horizontal  arm  which  projects  over  the 
track  wires  are  attached,  and  to  these  pieces  of 
rope.  The  height  from  the  top  of  the  car  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  wires  is  sufficient  to  allow  a  man 
to  stand  upright,  but  if  he  does  so  in  passing  under 
the  guard  he  is  struck  by  the  ropes,  which  warn 
him  that  the  train  is  approaching  the  bridge,  which 
without  such  warning  he  might  strike. 

"Railroad  Gazette*' •  xxir.  627. 

Bridge'pot.  (Milling.)  The  socket  of  the  mill 
spindle  carried  by  the  lighter-screw  which  adjusts 
the  vertical  height  of  the  runner  to  grind  close  or 
coarse. 

Fig.  425. 


Arch  Bridgepot. 

The  arch  bridgepot,  shown  in  Fig.  425,  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  straddling  the  driving-shaft 
where  bevel-gear  is  used.  On  bridgepots  used  in 
portable  mills  the  fulcrum  is  so  arranged  as  to  al- 
low of  placing  the  lighter-screw  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  meal  spout  at  will. 

Bridge  Sad'dle.  The  block  which  rests  upon 
the  summit  of  the  pier  of  a  suspension  bridge,  and 
over  which  the  wires  pass,  and  upon  which  they 
rest.    See  Fig.  4519,  p.  201 1,  "Mech.  Diet." 


Bridge  Test'ing  Car.  A  car  with  a  tank  ca- 
pable of  being  loaded  to  the  required  strain  in  sitn. 

A  car  said  to  be  owned  bj  the  State  of  Connecticut,  acd 
used  in  testing  railway  bridges,  is  thus  described  :  — 

"  The  car  is  to  be  used  on  every  railroad  bridge  in  the 
State  at  least  twice  a  year.  It  consists  of  an  iron  tank  rrsting 
upon  three  trucks,  the  tank  being  capable  of  holding  eighty 
tons  of  water.  On  the  center  track  are  four  hydraulic  jackx, 
operated  by  one  lever,  and  by  these  the  entire  weight  of  car 
and  contents  can  be  thrown  upon  the  center  track.  In  ca.<e 
a  weakness  is  discovered,  the  floodgates  are  opened  by  a  mt- 
gle  lever  and  che  water  instantly  let  off,  relieving  the  bridge 
of  80  tons  weight.  The  car  will  weigh  about  GO  tons,  and 
when  the  80  tons  of  water  are  added,  the  full  test  will  be  140 
tons.  This  weight  ma^  be  lessened,  of  course,  if  desired."— 
Chicago  RaUway  Review. 

Brim-poun'oing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
shaving  hat  brims,  to  remove  the  shaggy  fibres. 
See  Pouncing  Machine. 

Brim  Stretch'er.  A  machine  for  stretching 
the  brims  of  felt  hats,  developing  them  out  of  the 
edge  of  the  crude  cone.    See  Fig.  427. 

The  brim-stretching  ribs  which  support  the  brim  are 
mounted  upon  a  Tertically  reciprocating  spindle  which  is 
operated  by  the  treadle,  and  these  ribs  are  provided  with  a 
spreading  mechanism  and  are  operated  by  the  hand  lever  on 
the  side  of  the  machine.  An  adjustable  metallic  block  sup- 
ports the  crown,  and  by  Its  position  determines  the  height  of 
it.  The  upper  stretching  devices  consist  of  a  series  of  auto- 
matically reciprocating  brim-stretching  ribs,  arrayed  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  equidistant  from  each  other,  in  a  circular 
line;  each  operating  from  a  common  center  in  a  different 
vertical  plane.  A  crank-shaft  which  has  its  bearings  in  the 
framing  receives  motion  through  the  belt  from  a  counter- 
shaft, and  should  make  500  revolutions  per  minute. 

Through  the  connecting  rod  a  reciprocating  motion  is  given 
to  the  rocking  shaft  and  the  rods  which  carry  the  ring  to 
which  the  outer  ends  of  the  vibrating  stretching  ribs  are  at- 
tached. 

The  hat  body  to  be  stretched,  having  previously  been 
drawn  out  on  the  tip  by  a  tip-stretcher,  is  placed  upon  the 
former  of  this  machine  and  the  treadle  depressed,  bringing 
the  two  sets  of  stretching  ribs  in  working  position.  The  hand 
lever  is  now  gradually  raised,  and  the  hat-body  thus  spread 
to  cause  the  vibratory  ribs  to  act  upon  it. 

When  the  hand  lever  has  been  raised  tufflciently  high  to 
bring  the  spreading  ribs  to  their  full  extension,  the  former  is 
lowered,  the  hat-body  shifted  slightly  upon  it  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  until  the  brim  is  perfectly  flattened  out. 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  vibrating  ribs  enables  the  opeimtor 
to  stretch  the  hat  while  it  is  hot  and  injury  by  tearing  is  there- 
by prevented. 

llachines  made  on  the  same  principle  for  use  in  factories 
where  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand  are  now  very  generally 
used,  and  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  all  the  soft  wool 
and  fur  hats  are  now  blocked  in  the  old  manner. 

The  finishing  of  fur  hats  is  done  upon  a  fur  hat  blocking 
machine  which  has  an  oval  former,  and  acts  upon  the  crown 
and  brim  simultaneously.    See  HAT-SHAPOia  Machine. 

Brine-for'cing  Pump.    A  pump  for  inject- 

Fig.  426. 


Ham  Pump. 


ing  brine  around  the  bone  of  hams  and  shoulders 
to  insure  the  curing. 

Bri-quet'.  •  Fuel  compressed  into  brick-like 
blocks.  A  product  of  increasing  economic  value, 
composed  chiefly  of  inferior  coal  or  coal  waste,  to 
which  is  added  coal-tar  as  a  cement. 
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Fiance,  Belpum,  Oermany,  and  eren  Oreat  Britain  manu- 
faetnie  this  new  fuel,  France  obtaining  part  of  ber  fiupply  of 
the  raw  material  from  Walef,  and  finding  a  market  for  the 
mlc  of  a  portion  of  the  manufactnred  product  in  Italy,  where 
it  ic  oicd  an  fuel  for  locomotires.    Machines  for  the  manu- 

Fig.  427. 


Eiekemeyer's  Power  Hat  Brim  Stretcher. 

facture  of  thi«  fuel  are  numerous,  and  sereral  forms  are 
shown  under  Pbat  Maohink,  p.  1646,  *'Mech.  Diet.*'  France 
annually  produces  about  700,000  tons  of  briquets  and  Bel- 
gium about  600,000  tons ;  Qermany  and  Ureat  Britain,  re- 
spectirely,  manufacture  large  quantities.  At  present  the 
use  In  Europe  is  mainly  upon  steamships  and  in  locomotires. 
In  the  United  States  a  successful  attempt  to  manufacture 
compressed  fuel  from  anthracite  coal  dust  has  been  made  on 
a  laixe  scale  at  Fort  Ewen.  near  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  and  to-day 
the  enterprise  is  firmly  established,  the  fuel,  which  is  in  large 
lumps,  being  supplied  to  steamships  and  locomotives.  Loi- 
seau's  apparatus  has  attracted  and  deserred  marked  attention. 

Two  large  manufactories  of  patent  fuel  are  running  in 
Wales,  one  the  Crown  Preserred  Coal  Company,  of  Cardiff, 
under  the  II.  Walker  Wood  Patent,  having  a  capacity  for 
600,000  tons  annually.  The  process  has  been  worked  there 
since  1857. 

Another,  the  Coal  Company  of  Merthyr,  Swansea,  produ- 
cing 200,000  tons  annually.  The  composition  is  small  coal 
and  coal-tar  pitch.  The  process  has  been  carried  on  there 
for  twenty  years. 

See  FuiL,  A&TinciAL.  p.  921,  **Meeh.  Diet.,^*  *t  infra. 

Marseilles.    EHgineertng^^'  xrvi.  967. 

Bris'tle  Pro'bang.  {Surgical.)  A  probang 
having  on  a  section  of  its  length  a  number  of  bris- 
tles arranged  lengthwise,  so  as  to  catch  over  and 
iodnde  fangoid  or  other  matters,  and  furnish  a 
means  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  same.  There  are 
several  forms,  either  a  bunch  of  bristles  tied  at  each 
end,  or  a  frame  upon  which  cords  are  strained  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  cage. 

Fig.  886,  p.  83,  Phrt II.,  and  page  5,  Supplement,  Tiemann's 
**  Armamentaratm  Oururgieutn.^* 

Brif  ish  Gkim.  Torrefied  starch  ;  used  in  calico 
manufacture.    Dextrine.    See  p. 691,  "Mech. Diet" 


Broach.    A  reamer,  for  rouudin; 
a  drilled  bore. 

Broaching  Press.  A  ma- 
chine designed  to  make  holes 
by  the  planing  action  of  a  ver- 
tically moving  tool ;  especiallv 
useful  in  making  holes  of  such 
diametrical  form  that  they  can- 
not )>e  finished  by  any  rotary 
motion,  as  by  drilling  or  boring. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  slotter,  and 
also  for  finishing  the  outside  of 
work.  The  pitman  which  car- 
ries the  slide  is  attached  to  a 
worm-wheel  that  runs  in  a  pan 
of  oil ;  a  heavy  balance-wheel 
and  the  Pratt  friction-clutch 
furnish  the  means  for  a  steady 
equable  motion,  and  for  stop- 
pmg  and  starting  instantly  at 
any  point  of  the  stroke,  which  is  from  1 

Fig.  429. 


or  enlarging 
Fig.  428. 


Broarhff,  for  Roek' 
drilling. 

to  7". 


Broaching  Press.    (Pratt  ^  Whitney.) 

Broad'cast.  (Printing.)  Matter  set  up  to 
mn  the  long  way  of  a  page,  and  having  its  top 
along  the  left-hand  edge. 

Broad'cast  Seed'er.  A  machine  for  scatter- 
ing seed  upon  the  ground,  as  distinguished  from 
one  which  sows  it  in  drills. 

Broadcast  seeders  are  power  and  hand,  and  each 
of  those  kinds  has  as  representatives  two  varieties  : 
those  which  scatter  widely,  imitating  the  human 
hand  in  throwing,  and  those  which  sow  a  breadth 
equal  to  the  widtn  of  the  implement. 

Of  the  power  machines  :  The  Cahoon  machine  acts  upon 
a  scattering  principle.  The  seed  hopper  is  carried  in  a  wagon 
and  discharges  on  to  a  wheel  rotated  by  chain  connection 
from  a  sprocket  wheel  on  the  hind* wheel  axles.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  scatterer  disperses  the  seed  widely,  from  16  to  96 
feet  in  total  width,  according  to  the  seed  ;  timothy  and  wheat 
being  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  scale.  The  scattering  wheel 
rcTolTes  in  a  vertical  plane. 

In  Buist  &  Alden's  machine  the  wheel  is  horisontal. 

In  the  hand  form  of  the  scattering  kind,  the  Cahoon  drill 
■consists  of  a  bag  carried  in  front  by  a  neck  strap,  and  a  scat- 
tering wheel  rotated  by  hand. 

In  a  French  form  of  the.  same  implement,  shown  in  Fig. 
430,  and  made  by  Pernollet,  of  Paris,  the  scattering  wheel  is 
Tertical  as  in  the  Cahoon,  and  the  width  of  wheat  sown  is  7 
to  8  meters. 

Fig.  431  shows  on  a  larger  iicale  the  apparatus  detached 
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Fig.  430. 


Sowing  with  the  Pornoltft^s  Centrifugal  Broadcast  Sower. 

from  the  penon.  An  index  on  the  Hide  shows  the  condition 
of  the  openinf;  which  graduHt«it  the  pafisage  of  seed  according 
to  the  quantity  deMired  to  be  xown. 

„      ^,  In    regard    to   machines 

rig.  «i.       f^^  M>wlng  widths  equal  to 

i  the    track    machines,  such 
I  are  both  power  and  hand. 
Of  the    power  machines 
there  are  at  least  three  va- 
rietie«  :  — 

The  conrertible  drill,   in 

which  the  shares  and  seed 

tubes  are  replaced  by  spout« 

which  scatter  the  seed  upon 

^  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

'  each  of    the    eight    spouts 

eoTering  with  fteed  its  pro- 

portioQHic    width    of     the 

track  of    the    machine. 

Many  of  the  American  seed 

drills  are  thus  convertible. 

In  France  the  same  practice 

_  is  pursued,  a  broad  casting 

an.nru,al  Broarlca,.  So.er.  Z'lliti,:^^-}J'\ui  '^' 
conductor.  8ce  Fig.  124,  p.  113,  Knight's  report,  **  Paris  Ex- 
position Reports,'"'  vol.  iv. 

Another  form  of  broadcaster  is  represented  by  the  "  Buck- 
eye "  11-foot  broad-ca()t  »ower.  This  has  a  force- feed  at  each 
of  7  openings,  and  hai«  conductors  which  lead  the  seed  near 
to  the  surface  of  the  »o\\ ;  but,  instead  of  dropping  it  in  the 
rear  of  the  i^hares,  —  none  of  which  are  pre.««ont,  —  the  seed 
drops  on  a  scattering  plate  from  which  it  bounces  on  to  the 
ground. 

A  tliinl  form  of  the  machine  broadcaster  is  that  common 
in   £ngland  and  on   the  Continent  of   Europe.     The  seed. 

Fig.  432. 


issuing  from  the  series  of  spouts,  falls  doun  au 
board,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  )h 
striking  against  triangular  studs,  arranged  in  quinci 
ion,  is  dispersed  over  the  whole  space  of  gruumi  bet 
wheels  of  the  machine.  The  machine  illuatrateil. 
is  Danish,  made  by  Kamuseen  &  Co.,  of  .stubbekjol 
resembles  in  all  material  respects  that  made  hy  .- 
Sons,  of  Poasenhall,  England.  The  Danish  marhi 
ever,  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  bein^ 


Ramusstn^s  Broadcast  Setder  on  its  Cross-a.f 

around  so  as  to  fcrmrel  upon  a  cross-axle,  in  order  t 
to  pass  along  narrow  roads  and  through  gateway ti. 
tion  of  the  seed-distributor  is  obtained  from  tho  re 
seen  in  Fig.  432,  on  the  ground,  and  in  Fig.  438,  u^ 
on  the  cro««-axle. 

Broad'-tread  WTieel.  {Kail way.)  , 
with  an  extra-wide  tread  to  enable  it  t 
safely,  varying  within  a  range  of  say  1^"  di 
of  gage. 

Also  known  as  a  compromise  wheel. 

Broil'er.     I.  A  gridiron. 

2.  A  hearth  for  broiling  steaki<,  etc.,  on 
scale.     It  is  heated  with  charcoiil,  has  a 

Fig.  434. 


Ramusscn's  Broadcast  Seeder. 


Charcoal  Broiler. 

sliding  on  ways,  a  canopy  to  conduct  tlie 
the  chimney,  a  pit  l)cneath  for  draft  and  a 
a   slidiug  cover,  to  contract  at  pleasure 
space  above  the  gridiron. 

Brok^en 
(Masonry.)  A  foi 
stone  work  in  vi 
continuity  of  com 
maintained.  Sre 
Brok'en  Rang 
[Masonry.)  A 
which  the  level  i 
is  not  strictly  na 
See  Rangk. 

Bro'mine  A 
tus.  The  .^ourc 
mine  in  the  Fiii 
i.M  the  mother  liq 
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remains  after  the  extraction  of  salt.  The  following 
description  of  the  process  is  condensed  from  the 
**  Moniteur  Scienti/ique  '* ;  — 

"  The  mline  liquors,  when  first  pumped  up  from  the  pit, 
oark  ^  Baum^.  They  are  eraporated  in  long  iron  bollem  to 
15^  Baum^,  allowed  to  settle,  then  farther  evaporated  to  the 
oystalliziDg  point  in  wooden  tubs  heated  by  steam.  The 
ftR>t  ery stall ization  formn  the  salt  of  commerce.  The  tubs, 
ire  in  number,  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  every  day  the 
liquor  i«  decanted  from  one  to  another,  —  from  No.  1  to  No. 
2,  then  to  No.  3,  and  so  on  to  No.  5.  The  crystalliaed  salt  is 
removed  from  each  tub  after  draining  off  the  liquid.  When 
the  brine  reaches  tub  No.  5  it  has  become  mother  liquor,  and 
consists  principally  of  chlorides  of  calcium,  magnesium,  so- 
dium, and  a  little  chloride  of  aluminium,  with  varying  pro- 
portions of  bromides  of  sodium  and  calcium.  Tub  No.  1  is 
filled  every  day  with  fresh  brine,  so  that  the  process  becomes 
eontinaons.  The  mother  liquor,  marking  80°  to  9^  Baumti, 
is  evaporated  to  45°,  thus  separating  a  new  quantity  of  salt. 
The  liquor  is  then  decanted  into  stone  stills  ;  materials  for 
the  production  of  chlorine  are  added ;  and  heat  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  steam  injected  directly  into  the  still,  until  all 
the  bromine  ha«  been  eliminated  and  evaporised.  It  then 
I  into  a  condenser,  and  thence  into  a  receiver.^' 


See  — 

''Scientific  American,^'  xli.  2i0. 

Dr.  Jenkins'  report  in  "  Paris  Exposiiion  Reports^*"  1878, 
iv.  54, 56. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl  Apparatus,  '* Manu/eutwrer  tf  Builder^'''' 
xii.  157. 

U.    8.    BHOMINE  PATEHTS. 


No. 

Inventor. 

No. 

Inventor. 

5,658. 

Alter  &  Oillespie. 

110,662. 

J.  J.  Juhler. 

12,077. 

S.  Stieren. 

132,296. 

Leruer  &  Harpold. 

62,464 

D.  Alter. 

187,222. 

licyert  &  Winter. 

62,988. 

D.  Alter. 

137,612. 

D.  C.  Turner. 

82,809. 

G.  A.  Ilageman. 

181,617. 

¥.  W.  Arvine. 

93,(199. 

11.  Leruer. 

217.076. 

J.  N.  J.  Dubreull. 

103,253. 

Stieren  &  Nesbet. 

219,004. 

MdUer  &  Bockel. 

Bronze.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin :  the  most 
ancient  artificial  alloy. 

The  molds  for  casting  bronae  articles  are  found  in  many 
European  countries,  as  are  also  pieces  of  runners  and  sprues 
made  in  running  the  metal  into  the  mold.  In  general,  the 
proportions  are  90  copper,  10  tin :  but  tables  in  lf>7son*j 
"Prekistorie  Man,^^  pp.  310,  312,  and  vol.  i.,  p.  388,  of  the 
'"^Mtckanicai  Dictionary,' ■  indicate  various  proportions  and 
additions,  in  many  cai«s,  doubtless,  unsuspected  impurities. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  insisted  upon  of 
late  as  so  valuable  in  the  constitution  of  brasses  and  bronaes 
is  seen  by  table  on  p.  61,  **Meeh.  Dict.^'-  to  have  been  antici- 
pated in  the  ancii>nt  bronae  weapons  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  coins  of  Rome,  weapons  of  South  America,  and  the 
Chinese  paek/onff. 

Herrera  specifies  "crucibles  to  melt  copper,''  as  contained 
in  the  canoe  met  near  one  of  the  Guanaja  islands,  manned 
by  a  Yucatan  cacique,  his  wives,  children,  and  25  rowers. 

See  also  Wortcuil,  "  Primeval  Antiquities  o/  Denmark f^*  pp. 
137, 138. 

In  addition  to   the  compositions  given  on  pp.  387-389, 
"JlfccA.  Diet  ,-'  the  following  may  be  noted.    Patents  of  — 
DmMeday^  No.  160,885.    Copper,  glass,  antimony,  tin,  spel- 
ter, and  lead. 
Kirk,  No.  201,536.    Copper,  tin,  arsenic. 
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Copper. 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

For  locomotive  bearings,  slide  valves, 
valves,  etc 

84 
85 
90 
70 

16 
15 
10 

For  coach  and  car 
For  cocks  .    .     . 

bearings       .    . 

- 

For  boiler  tubes 

30 

Article  on  casting  of  bronze  figures  In  built  molds ;  eire 
pertlme ;  sine  molded  in  copper  molds  (imitation  or  French 
bronae) ;  with  the  subsequent  finishing  and  mounting,  from 
the  "iV.  y.  2Vi6im<. "  —  ♦•&.  Am.  Sup.,''  1601. 

Various  alloys  known  as  bronzes  are  considered 
under  the  following  heads ;  thongh  many  are  not 
true  bronzes  (copper-tin),  being  destitnte  of  tin. 
The  word  "  bronze  "  is  a  favorite,  and,  thongh  pro- 
miscnoosly  applied,  protest  is  useless. 


Seer- 
Aluminium  bronze.  Inlaying  bronae. 
Antique  bronslng.                       Japanese  bronzes. 
Bismuth  bronze.  Malleable  bronae. 
Bronae  blacking.                         Manganese  bronxe. 
Bronze  coloring.  Manganese  copper. 
Bronzed  glass.  Mildew  bronze. 
Bronze  paint.                              Nickel  bronze. 
Bronze  steel.                               Orugo. 
Bronzing.  Patina. 
Carbon  bronze.                           Phosphide  of  copper. 
Cupro-mauganese.  Phosphor  bronze. 
Deoxodized  bronae.  Tungxten  bronae. 
Electro-bronzing.  White  bronze. 

See  also  under  the  following  references  :  — 
*^Iron  Age.^' 

For  nuMhinery      .  xxil.,  Dec.  19,  p.  13. 

Artistic  castings    .  zx.,  Nov.  22,  j).  24. 

Properties  of     .    .  xxiv.,  Nov.  2i ,  p.  9  ;  Dec.  4,  p.  15 :  Dee. 

11,  p.  9;  Dec.  18,  p.  3. 

Malleable     .    .    .  xxv.,  Feb.  25,  p.  26 ;  May  13,  p.  17. 

Coloring  ....  xxiv.,  Dec.  25,  p.  1. 

Casting     ....  xxiv.,  Dec.  11,  p.  16. 

Bronzes    ....  zvii.,  May  4,  p.  23. 

Antique  bronae     .  xvii.,  March  23,  p.  9. 

Electro  bronaing  .  xvii,  May  18,  p.  16. 

Bronaing  metals    .  xxiv.,  Dec.  18,  p.  7. 
Bronae    stem    for 

corvette,  Br.  .    .  xiz.,  March  8,  p  15. 

^'Manufacturer  and  Buiider.*^ 

Colored x.  264. 

Blue viii.268. 

Ornaments    ........  xi.  235. 

Japanese xi.  83. 

Patina xii.  268. 

Bronaing  iron ziL  204. 

^^ Mining  and  Seienlijie  Press,** 

For  valves xxxv.  147. 

Alloys xxxvii.89. 

French  imitation xxxvii.  358. 

For  machinery zxxviii.  19. 

Malleable xl.  135. 

"Scientific  American.*^ 
Experiments     .    .     Thurston,    xxxvii.  66. 

Japanese •  xxxv.  255 ;    xl.  249 ;  xrir. 

385;  xl.24;  xU.217. 

Malleable xlii.  178. 

Cleaning xxxvi.  203. 

Bronae  steel  &  guns  Uchatius.  *  xxxvii.  408. 

Vienna ♦  xl.  10. 

On  bronaes xl.  122. 

"Scientific  American  Supplement.^* 

Finishing 620. 

Art- working  in     .     .    .    Vors.  77. 

Japanese 1831,  389,  442. 

Composition 3341. 

Castfaig 1601. 

French 2690. 

Bronae  steel .    .    .    Vekatius.  1299. 

"Engineer.'* 
Bronae  steel  .    .    .    Vchatius.    xlil.  331 ;  xUv.  264,810. 
"English  Mechanic." 

Cleaning xzvi.  292 ,  xxvU.  76. 

"  Van  Nostrand*s  Migazine.** 
Bronae  age    .    .    .    Bumouf.     xix.  502. 

Bronze  Black'ing.  A  concentrated  solution 
of  R  R  B  methyl  violet  in  a  boiling  solution  of  4 
parts  shellac  and  1  part  of  borax,  in  15  to  20  of 
soft  water. 

Bronze  Col'or-ing. 

**  The  foft  bronze  color  of  medals  is  obtained  by  rubbing 
with  a  mixture  of  blood-stone  and  graphite,  applied  with  a 
brush. 

"Antique  green  effects  are  reached  by  dipping  the  metal 
into  a  solution  of  10  parts  by  weight  of  salt,  10  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar,  lOparts  of  acetate  of  copper,  30  parts  of  car> 
bonate  of  soda  in  200  parts  of  vinegar. 

"  Satin  finish  is  produced  by  green  vitriol  or  coppers.*  and 
subsequent  treatment  with  wax. 

"  Old  gretn  is  obtained  by  several  coats  of  acid  and  a  final 
coat  of  wax. 

**  Grayish  green  is  produced  by  sal-ammoniac.-'  —  M.  Gri- 
nandf  in  Paris  "  Technohtgiste.*'' 

In  the  Japanese  practice,  the  coloring  is  done  ii.  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  each  manufacturer  having  his  own  particular 
process,  which  he  modifies  according  to  the  composition  of 
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the  alloy  and  the  eolor  he  wUihe*  to  produce.  The  chemical* 
used  for  thin  purpoM  are  very  few  in  number,  and  limited 
to  vinegar,  copper  iulphate,  and  Terdigrin  an  the  principal 
sabstances ;  other  materials  uged  leM  frequently,  conBiiit  of 
iron  sulphate,  red  oxide  of  Iron,  lacquer,  and  an  infuiion  of 
^yanthu*  tinctorius. 
Bee  Bkomuno  ;  tee  al«o  Patina,  Obdoo. 

Bronzed  Qlass.  A  new  kind  of  ornamental 
glasfl,  so  called  from  its  dark  metallic  appearance, 
like  old  bronze.  It  is  a  dark  green  glass,  which  has 
been  subjected  to  corrosive  vapors  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  out  the  iris  hues  and  give  the  appearance 
of  great  antiquity.  This  effect  is  enhanced  by  the 
classical  shapes  in  which  the  vases  are  blown,  re- 
sembling the  ancient  Roman  glass  of  the  museums. 
Viewed  by  transmitted  light  this  glass  is  dark 
green,  like  glass  colored  by  oxide  of  copper. 

See  Irxbated  Glass. 

Bronze  Paint. 

Recipe :  —  For  iron.    iToiy  black,  1  os. 

Chrome  yellow,  1  of. 
Chrome  green,  2  lb«. 

Mix  with  raw  linseed  oil,  adding  a  little  Japan  to  dry  it 
It  gives  a  bronie  green.  Gold  bronie  may  be  put  on  the 
prominent  part*  of  the  object,  rubbing  on  with  a  piece  of 
pluNh  before  the  paint  is  quite  dry. 

Another :  — 
<•  To  one  pint  of  methylated  flniah  add  4  os.  of  shellac  and 
I  ox.  benioin  ;  put  the  bottle  in  a  warm  place,  shaking  it 
occasionally.  When  the  gum  is  dissolved  let  it  stand  in  a 
eool  place  two  or  three  days  to  settle,  then  gently  pour  off 
the  clear  mixture  into  another  bottle,  cork  it  well,  and  keep 
it  for  finest  work.  The  sediment  left  in  the  first  bottle,  by 
adding  a  sufHrient  quantity  of  spirit  to  make  it  workable, 
will  do  for  the  first  coat  or  coarser  work  when  strained 
through  a  fine  cloth.  Next  take  |  lb.  of  finely  ground 
bronze  green  —  the  shade  may  be  varied  by  using  a  little 
Jamp  black,  red  ocher,  or  yellow  ocher ;  let  the  iron  be  clean 
and  smooth,  then  take  as  much  varnish  as  may  be  required, 
and  add  the  green  color  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  slightly  warm 
the  article  to  be  bronxed,  and  with  a  soft  brush  lay  on  it  a 
thin  coat.  When  that  is  dry,  if  necessary,  lay  another  coat 
on,  and  repeat  until  well  covered.  Take  a  small  quantity  of 
the  varnish  and  touch  the  prominent  parts  with  it ;  before  It 
is  dry,  with  a  dry  pencil  lay  on  a  small  quantity  of  gold 
powder,  and  then  varnish  the  whole. 

Bronze  SteeL  Name  given  by  Uchatius  to 
his  gun-metal  alloy.  The  Hosthom  gun-metal, 
Austrian  Navy  brass,  Parke's  Biitish  gnn-metal, 
and  Overman's  l)ell-metal,  contain  notable  quanti- 
ties of  iron  in  their  composition. 

*^Seienti/U  American"  xxxvii.  408 
*•  Scientific  American  Supp'ement,^^  1299. 
^'Engineer,'  xlii.  881 ;  xliv.  2&4,  810. 
See  also  list  of  '*  Brasses  and  Bronzes  with  the  additum  of 
Irvn,''  table,  p.  61,  "i»f«A.  Dtrf.' 

Bron'zing.  Giving  the  appearance  of  bronze 
to  a  surface  by  a  covenng  of  metallic  dust. 

The  surface,  if  of  metal,  is  usually  covered  with 
oil  varnish,  and  when  almost  dry  the  bronze  powder 
IS  dasted  upon  it. 

BRONZE  COLORS. 

Real  Gold.  —  Made  of  scraps  of  gold  leaf,  mixed  with 
honey  or  gum,  ground  on  a  tablet,  washed  and  dried.  Dif- 
ferent shades  are  obtained  by  alloying  with  silver  and  cop- 
per :  red,  reddish,  deep  yellow,  pale  yellow,  greenish.  Gold 
powder  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  in  aqua  regia, 
and  drying. 

Imitation  Gold.  —  Obtained  from  the  waste  of  Dutch  leaf, 
triturated  in  gum,  washed  and  dried.  The  color  depends  on 
the  proportions  ox  copper  to  sine.  Violet  and  green  shades 
are  obtained  by  heating  with  oil,  parafllne,  or  wax. 

Mosaic  Gold.  — Tin  84.68,  sulphur  86.37;  soluble  in  hy- 
drochloric  acid,  aqua  regia,  or  boiling  caustic  potash.  Used 
for  bronxing  plaster  casts,  copper,  and  brass,  by  mixing 
with  6  parts  Done-ash  and  rubbing  on  wet. 

Mosaic  gold  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  6 
and  tin  amalgam  16  with  mercury  1  and  sulphur  4. 

Or,  stannic  acid  8,  sulphur  4. 

Or,  fuse  pure  tin  12,  mercury  6,  to  an  amalgam,  and  mix 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  7,  and  sal-ammoniac  o.  Heat  in  a 
retort,  and  after  the  vapors  escape  the  mosaic  gold  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom. 

Silver  Bronze.  —  Scraps  of  silver  foil  triturated  in  oil. 

Imitation  Silver  Brotize.  —  Imitation  silver  leaf  similarly 
treated. 

Mosaic  Silver.  —  Amalgam  of  tin  60,  bismnth  60,  and  mer- 


cury 26.  The  metals  being  melted  and  stirred  and  the  mer- 
cury added.    When  cold,  grind  with  a  muUer  on  a  stone. 

Copper  Bronze.  —  Copper  foil  rubbed  fine  and  ground. 

Bronze  Powder  or  Antique  Bronze.  — 16  copper  and  1  tin 
beaten  into  leaves  and  ground.  Bright  yellow,  copper  SS 
parts,  zinc  17 :  orange,  copper  90  to  96,  sine  6  to  10 ;  copper 
red.  copper  97  to  99,  cine  1  to  8. 

Greenish  Copper  Bronze.  —  Copper  bronie  mixed  with 
acetate  of  copper  (verdigris).    Imitates  the  antique  Paiina. 

Patina  Powder.  —  Bronse  treated  with  different  salts  :  Vin- 
egar, nitrate  of  copper,  sal-ammoniac,  oxalate  of  potash,  etc. 

Broicnish  Gold  Bronze.  —  Iron  rust  mixed  with  any  of 
the  copper  bronies  according  to  color. 

Gold-colored  Copper  Bronze.  —  Boil  together  an  amalgam 
of  sine  1,  mercury  12,  some  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  of 
tartar  crystals,  and  copper  bronze  precipitated  from  the  ni- 
trate by  iron.  The  color  is  varied  by  shorter  or  longer  boil- 
ing. 

Or,  boil  the  copper  bronce  with  a  solution  of  1  part  gold  in 
aqua  regia  ;  evaporate,  dissolve  in  water  8  parts,  and  add  i 
part  ignited  magnesia,  then  boil.  The  precipitate  of  oxide 
of  gold  is  filtered,  placed  in  a  flask,  and  8  parts  cyanide  of 
potassium  poured  over  it. 

Shu  Bronze.  —  White  bronaes  colored  with  aniline  blue. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR   BRONZIXG. 

Tungsten  Bronxt.  —  Tnngstate  of  soda  and  tungsten  form- 
ing gold-yellow  crystals ;  magenta  or  violet  bronse,  a  tung- 
state  of  tungsten  and  potash. 

Chromium  Bronze,  or  violet  chromium  chloride. 
Titanium  Bronze,  Crystallized  Iodide  of  Lead ^  etc. 
Coal  Tar  Bronzes,  such  as  acetate  of  romniline,  murexine, 
and  green  hydrochinon. 

Mica  Bronze.  —  Mica  pounded  into  fine  flakes,  assorted  in 
fineness  and  dusted  on  to  a  prepared  or  varnished  surface. 
Colored,  — 

Pink,  by  cochineal. 

Carmoisin,  by  bluish  fuchsia. 

VioUt.  by  llofmann^s  violet 

JRue,  by  prumian  blue., 

Violet-ilue,  by  logwood. 

Green,  in  shades,  by  turmeric  and  aniline  blue. 

Golden,  by  turmeric. 

Silver,  pure  mica. 

BUuk,  by  logii^ood  and  litmus. 

A  ground  of  proper  color  must  first  be  laid  on,  and  the  mica 
powder  dusted  on  before  the  ground  is  quite  dry.  Excess  of 
mica  is  brushed  off. 

For  Cast  Iron ,  without  the  use  of  metal  or  alloy.  —  The  arti  • 
de  is  cleansed,  coated  with  a  uniform  film  of  some  vegi>table 
oil,  and  then  is  exposed  in  a  furnace  to  the  action  of  a  high 
temperature,  which,  however,  must  not  be  strong  enough  to 
carbonise  the  oil.  In  this  way  the  cast  iron  absorlM  oxygen 
at  the  moment  the  oil  is  decomposed,  and  there  is  formed  at 
the  surface  a  thin  coat  of  brown  oxide,  which  adheres  very 
strongly  to  the  metal,  and  will  admit  of  a  high  polish,  giv- 
ing it  quite  the  appearance  of  fine  bronse. 

Process  for  producing  a  Green  Btonze  on  Iron.  —  One  part 
of  sylvate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  oil  of  lav- 
ender, forming  a  sort  of  varnish,  which  Imparts  a  beautiful 
and  permanent  green  bronse  appearance  to  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  sheet  iron,  and  wire.  The  suHace  to  be  bronaed  is 
cleansed  and  dried,  but  need  not  be  polished.  The  varnish 
is  thinly  applied  with  a  camel's-halr  brush,  and  the  object 
heated  quickly  to  30u°  Fab.  The  proper  temperature  is  in- 
dicated when  the  article  shows  an  even  bright  green  color.  — 
Paul  Weiskopfin  **  Dingier' s  Journal.^' 

For  Ctutt  J>on.  —  Coat  the  surface  of  the  Iron  (cleaned  by 
acid  and  well  etched)  with  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  applied 
with  linseed  oil.  Before  this  coating  is  entirely  dry,  apply 
bronse  povder  by  means  of  a  fine  brush,  and  then  polish 
with  a  burnisher.  When  the  surface  is  entirely  dry,  wash 
and  etch  to  the  color  desired.  The  use  of  the  alkaline  sul- 
phides for  the  etching  produces  olive-green  and  black  colors, 
which  closely  resemble  those  on  the  Japanese  bronses. 

For  RiJIe  Barrels,  to  Pre  cent  Rusting.  —  A  modification  of 
the  Barff  process.  Pass  the  current  of  air  slowly  and  at  a 
high  temperature  over  the  articles  to  be  covered,  care  being 
taken  to  secure  an  entirely  free  circulation  about  the  articles. 
Articles  exposed  for  five  hours  at  a  temperature  of  686'^  Fah., 
resisted  the  action  of  emery  paper  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

See  various  recipes  and  processee,  p.  389,  *'  Meeh,  Dict.^* 

See,  also,  Bronse  Pai!«t. 

For  giving  Bronze  Color  to  articles  of  Copper,  Beass,  or 
Zinc.  —  Roneou*s  process :  Treat  with  a  composition  of  — 

Sulphate  of  potassium 6 

A  salt  of  lead 6 

Ammonia 12 

Acetic  acid 8 

Hydrochloric  acid 8 

Antique  ImUation.  —  .\pply  alternate  washes  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  and  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia. 

A  quicker  method  :  Immerse  the  articles  in  a  solution  of 
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1  part  perehlorlde  of  iron  in  2  parts  of  water.    The  tone  as- 
nuned  darkens  with  the  length  of  immersion. 

Or  the  articles  may  be  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper. 

Or  they  may  be  Immersed  in  a  solution  of  2  ois.  nitrate  of 
iron  and  2  ois.  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  1  pint  water.     Wash- 
ing, drying;,  and  burnishing  complete  the  prooess. 
Chinese  Pmcf*s  of  Bronxtng  Copper. 
The  following  ingredients  are  pulrerised  and  mixed :  — 

VerdisrU 2 

Cinnabar 2 

Sal  Ammoniac 6 

Alum 5 

Beak  and  liTer  of  duck 2(!) 

Make  into  a  paste  with  rinegar  and  spread  orer  the  scraped 
surface  of  the  copper.  The  ooject  is  exposed  an  instant  to 
the  fire,  cooled,  and  the  operation  repNoated  until  the  re- 
quired tint  is  attained.  Addition  of  sulphate  of  copper 
gives  a  browner  tint,  and  borax  a  yellower  shade.  The  color 
is  durable  and  not  affected  by  air  or  rain. 

Bnmxing  Wood^  Leathery  Paper,  etc. :  DissolTe  gum  lac  iu 
four  parts  by  Tolume  of  pure  alcohol,  and  then  add  bronze 
or  any  other  metal  powder  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
three  parts  of  the  solution.  The  surface  to  be  corered  must 
be  Tery  smooth.  In  the  case  of  wood,  one  or  several  coats 
of  Uendon  or  Spanish  white  are  given,  and  the  object  is  pol- 
ished with  an  iron  of  proper  shape.  The  mixture  is  painted 
on,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  coats  hare  been  given, 
the  object  is  well  rubbed  ;  the  coating  obtained  is  not  dull, 
but  can  be  burnished.  A  transparent  varnish  is  applied  to 
preserve  the  metallic  appearance  thus  obtained. 

SolmbU  Glass  in  Bronzing. —  ^'Botiger  varnishes  objects 
of  wood,  porcelain,  glass,  or  metal  with  soluble  glass,  and 
then  shakes  bronae  powder  over  them.*'  —  Dingier'' s  Journal. 

PtaMer  Cast*.  —  The  casts  receive  first  several  coats  of  a 
rairfdly  drying  linseed  oil  varnish.  When  the  surface  has 
been  thickly  and  evenly  covered,  and  the  varnish  is  com- 
pletely tiardened,  anotber  coat  is  ^iven  with  a  varnish  com- 
posed as  follows :  Linseed  oil  varnish,  1  part :  copal  varnish, 
1  part ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1-15  part.  The  copal  varnish  must 
be  free  from  alcohol.  This  vamuih  will  be  dry  enough  in 
from  18  to  24  houn ;  the  coat  must  be  quite  glossy  and  ad- 
here slightly  to  the  fingers.  Powdeml  gold,  silver,  or  cop- 
per bronxe  is  now  applied  with  a  soft  brush.  The  surface  is 
then  rubbed  with  cotton  wadding,  by  which  a  very  beautiful 
finish  is  imparted  to  it.  The  most  importiint  point  is  that 
the  linseed  oil  varnish  is  perfectly  dry  before  the  other  var- 
nish is  applied,  and  the  latter  must  be  of  the  proper  con- 
ristenoe  before  bronxing  it.  —  Chem.  Zeitung. 

See  the  following  references :  — 

**Iron  Age.*' 

Antique xvii.,Mar.  28.p.9;  xxi.,Jnne6,p.lS. 

Csst-iron xxi.   .March  7,  p.  1. 

nectro-bronxiug    .     .  xxii.,  Dec.  5,  pp.  8, 18 ;  xxiii.,  Feb.  6, 

p.  17. 
On  wood,  paper,  etc.  .  xxiii.,  March  13,  p.  17. 
On  metals      ....  xxiv.,  Dec.  18,  p.  17. 

"American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World.^^ 
On  metals      ....  xxv.,  Dec.  26,  p.  12. 

**  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine.'^ 

On  iron xvlii.  103. 

** Mining  and  Seientijic  Press.^^ 

On  iron xxxvi.  8. 

On  leather,  paper,  etc.  xxxviii.  216. 
Bronxe  green  .  .  .  xxxviii.  819. 
Plaater  statues    .    .     .  xxxviii.  281. 

"Manufacturer  and  Builder.^* 
On  leather     .    .    .     .  ix.  77. 

Antique x.  148. 

On  iron xi.  96;  xii.  204. 

Plaster  statue^i   .     .     .  xi.  24. 
Bnmae  varnish  .    .    .  xi.  120,  287. 

*^ Engineering  If  Mining  Journal.** 
Soluble  glass  in      .    .  xxvii.  204. 

**  Seientijic  American." 

Iron xxxiv.  248 :  xxxv.  76. 

Fsint xxxiv.  312 ;  xxxvii.  118. 

Plaster  easts  .     .    .    .  xl.  122. 
Compound      ....  xxxvi.  87. 

Powder xxxiv.  243 ;  xxxvii.  368 ;  zzzriU.  28. 

Aniline xxxvii.  213. 

liquid xxxix.  75. 

SiMfor xli.881. 

** Seientijic  American  Supplement." 
On  iron     .     .    .  8748, 1510.       On  plaster  easts .    .    .  2686. 
On  feathen    .    .  2681.  Electro 2610. 


**EngUsh  Mechanic."' 
On  plaster  casts     .    .  xxv.  470,  494  ;  xxvi.  342 ;  xxvii.  538. 
Florentine     ....  xxv.  189. 
Dull  black      ....  xxvii.  669. 

Powders xxv.  841,  367 ;  xxvi.  468,  487. 

On  brass xxvi.  dSS,  889. 

On  sine xxv.  470,  494. 

Relacquering      .     .     .  xxvii.  274, 425. 
On  copper      ....  xxiii.  527. 

Antique xxvii.  177. 

Fluid  aniline  bronie    .  xxiv.  dOd. 

**  Engineer.*' 
Castings xlvi.  481. 

Bron'sing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  applv- 
iD^  bronze-powder  to  paper,  foil,  or  cloth  previously 
printed  with  size.  See  United  States  Patents,  Nos. 
161,734;  175,450. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  and  shown  on  pp.  389, 
890,  "JtfecA.  Diet.."  the  French  method  may  be  consulted  in 
the  article  "  Poudreuse  ou  Bronxeuse  Mieanique,'*  •  Lnbou- 
laye's  ** Dietionnaire  des  Arts  et  Monufaetures^''  iv.,  ed.  1877. 

Brood'er.  A  chicken  protector.  In  some  cases 
a  coop  of  remarkable  neatness  and  extent. 

Again:  a  protector  with  artificial  warmth,  on 
the  principle  of  the  incubator,  bnt  allowing  ingress 
and  egress.    See,  also,  Artificial  Mother. 

Broom'-com  Scra'per.  A  rotary  toothed 
cylinder    is    operated  pj    ^3^ 

through  its  multiply- 
ing gearing  by  either 
hand  or  power,  and  is 
used  for  clearing 
broom-corn  brush  of 
its  seed. 

The  ripple  has  been 
used  for  4,000  years  in 
Egypt  in  removing  the 
seed  of  dhura  from  the 
stalk,  and  is  yet  used 
in  hand  processes  with 
flax.  See  Fig.  4341,  | 
p.  1946,  "A/^cA.Z)icf.* 

Broom'-corn 
Sis'er.      A  machine     ^  ..  .    „ 
for  sizing  or  prepar-     ^'"''"'  Broom-com  Sertiper. 
ing  the  com  to  regular  length.*;,  for  the  various  sizes 
of  brooms  as  required. 

Broom  Ma-ohin'e-ry. 

UNITED  STATES  PATENTS. 

Broom-making  machines. 

Clamp,  Day 69,780 

Day 69,977 

Aisf,  reissue 2,495 

Gutting  and  assorting  machine,  Bradley   ....    80,443 

Sixing  machine,  Tmair 83,968 

Sorting  machine,  Grosvenor 7,892 

Cutting  and  separating  machine,  Walrath  ^  Snell.  181,138 

Siiing  machine,  Walrath 166,468 

Blood  ^  Topping 166,066 

Handle  socket,  Anderson  If  Houghton 166,324 

Route 18,770 

Anderson  t  Houghton 160,669 

Anderson  ^  Houghton,  reissue 6^6 

Warner 6,444 

Lyon  1^  Hopkins 62,648 

Beaman 3,219 

AlUn 167,061 

Hinton 8,488 

Spooner 718 

Sherman 38,.S41 

gplit  brooms,  Chem  t  LanviU 6^233 

Walker 11,461 

Needle,  Cowardin 119,746 

Press,  Thomas 6,717 

Boyer 162,997 

Sewing  machine,  .SkorApo/e 91,784 

Tying  machine,  Congdon 118,846 

Winding  machine,  Walrath  ^  Bronson 168,814 

Broom  Seinr'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  species  of 
vise,  with  clamping  jaws  operated  by  a  screw  so  as 
to  firmly  hold  the  broom  wnile  it  is  being  sewed. 

Broom  Trim'mer.    A  rack  with  a  bevel-elot- 
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ted  aperture,  on  the  end  of  the  rear  post  that  sur- 
mounts the  table,  and  holds  the  broom  with  the 

asfilstancr  of   the*  UAljuiil.ali'li.'   iliiiup  uii  thu   tsiLle, 
while  the  pivoted  knife  tritn«  it  off. 


Broom  Tnmmrf, 

Broom  Vise.  A  thiuip  in  wliich  the  rornid 
hunch  of  com  brush  is  flattened  ami  held  while  be- 
ing sewn- 

Tbi*y  are  made  to  work  wiili  levers  or  with 
screws*     Fig.  437  §how8  the  former. 


Fig.  437. 


Fig.  laa 


Broom   Vise.  iiroom  Winder r 

Broom  "Wind'er.  A  machine  for  winding 
corn  brush,  and  tying  it  with  cord  or  wire  into  a 
round  bunch  preparatory  to  flattening  it  in  the 
vise  and  sewing.     Fig.  438. 

Broth'er-hood  lin'gine.  A  popular  form 
in  Britain  of  a  Thrbe-ctlinder  Engine,  which 
see.     See,  also,  Dtmamo-electric  Engine,  infra. 

Brown'ing.  To  confer  a  brown  tint  on  iron 
or  steel,  dissolve  in  — 

Water 4  part*. 

CrydtalliEed  chloride  of  iron 2  parts. 

Chloride  of  antimony 2  parts. 

Gallic  Acid 1  part. 

Apply  the  solation  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  to  the  article 
and  dry  it  in  the  air.  Repeat  this  any  number  of  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  color  which  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
Wash  with  water  and  dry,  and,  finally,  rub  the  articles  over 
with  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  metal  thus  receives  a  brown 
tint  and  resints  moisture.  The  chloride  of  antimony  should 
be  as  little  acid  as  possible. 

Bmis'ing.  {Leather.)  Doubling  the  grain  side 
of  a  hide  together,  and  rubbing  it  on  the  flesh  with 
a  graining-board. 

Brush.  Machines  for  making  brushes  have 
been  adapted  to  manufacture  certain  kinds.  The 
majority  of  kinds  are  hand-made.  See  pp.  392-394, 
*\\iech.  Diet." 

Brush  binder,  for  clamping  the  bristles  to  the  handle,  Blair, 

•  **  Scientific  American,  xxxiv.  118. 
Brush  machine. 

Woodbury,  •  ** Manufacturer  ^  Builftrr,^''  x.  198. 


Woodbury,  ♦  "  Vienna  Exposition  (1872)  Rrport,*^  vol.  IIL, 
p.  309. 

Woodbury,  •  "Setenti^  American,'^  xxxviH.  861- 

In  the  makinff  of  artists'  brushes  the  following  bristles 
and  hair  are  employed :  — 

Hogs*  bristles,  varnishing  brushes. 

Bears'  fur,  varnishing  brushes. 

Badger  hair,  graining  and  gilding  brushes. 

Sable  tail  hair,  finest  artists'  brushes. 

Camels'  hair,  second  only  to  the  sable. 

Ox  hair  (from  the  Insides  of  the  ears),  striping  and  letter- 
ing brushes. 

Ashworth's  bnash-comb,  for  the  hair  or  the  manage,  has 
steel  wires  attached  to  an  elastic  caoutchouc  membrane  oo 
the  handle. 

Bniah  Dike.  A  device  for  causing  deposits  to 
take  place,  and  for  deflecting  the  current  in  locali- 
ties that  are  to  be  built  out. 

The  floating  brush  dike  is  made  bv  taking  saplings  from 
Tfytodfy  long  and  from  4>^  to  6  or  8'^*  in  diameter,  and  nail- 
ing, or  fastening  to  them  with  wire,  scimggy  brush  of  any 
kind  obtainable  in  the  locality.  This  forms  what  is  known 
as  the  weed.  Instead  of  the  saplings  rope  may  be  used  to 
hold  the  brush.  To  one  end  of  this  weed  is  attached  an  an- 
chor of  suflleient  weight  to  hold  it  in  position  against  the 
current ;  to  the  other  a  buoy  to  hold  up  the  downstream  end 
and  prevent  it  from  going  to  the  bottom  under  the  pressure 
of  the  current  against  it.  These  weeds  are  placed  from  10  to 
20^  apart,  thus  forming  the  floating  dike. 

Their  action  is  to  check  the  current  gradually  without 
producing  that  scouring  efliect  to  which  the  solid  dike  gives 
rise.  This  done,  a  portion  of  the  material  that  is  rolling 
along  the  bottom  or  being  carried  down  in  suspension  is  de- 
posited, and  causes  a  rise  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
changes  its  channel  to  the  direction  desired. 

See  Dam;  Disk;  Floativg  Beush  Diks,  etc.  See  list 
under  Utdbaulic  Ehoinbsrirg. 

Brush  Hold'er.  (SurgicaL)  A  staff  for  a 
brush  for  applying  medicaments  to  the  larynx, 
oesophagus,  conjunctiva,  etc. 

Figs.  97,848,  344,  849,  349  6,  Part  II.,  Titf/tann's  "Amia- 
mentarium  Chirurgieum.''' 

Brushing  Ma-ohine'.  1.  A  machine  used  to 
brush  up  the  nap  on  woolen  undershirts,  jackets, 
drawers,  or  stockings,  and  put  a  good  surface  on 
the  goods. 

It  consists  of  a  framing  of  cast-iron,  with  two  fluted  roll- 
ers for  drawing  in  the  goods,  also  a  pair  of  wooden  mllen 
clothed  with  teazles  or  wire  caids,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  goods  to  be  operated  on.  The  fluted  rollers  revolve 
slowly  and  take  in  the  goods  whiLet  the  covered  rollers  re- 
volve at  a  great  speed,  brushing  the  goods  as  they  are  passed 
through. 

2.  Curtis  &  Marble's  machine  for  dressing  and 
cleaning  the  surfaces  of  piece  goods,  has  calender- 
ing rolls  and  dampening  box  attached.  It  is  ar- 
ranged with  one  brush  and  two  card  rolls  for  each 
side  of  the  goods,  and  is  intended  to  flnish  them  by 
once  running  through.  It  is  entirely  covered  in, 
and  has  a  fan-blower  arranged  underneath  to  carry 
ofF  du.st  and  lint. 

3.  A  wheat-cleaning  machine.  In  some  cases 
combined  with  a  smutter,  so  as  to  have  the  scour- 
ing quality  of  the  latter  with  the  polishing  action 
of  the  former. 

In  the  Becker  brush  the  concave  jacket  is  of  punched  iron 
and  steel  wire,  between  which  and  the  brush  the  wheat 
passes,  polishing  and  scouring  and  taking  the  dust  out  of 
the  crease,  and  the  fun  off  the  end  of  the  b«rry,  without  dis- 
turbing the  bran.  The  bmsh  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
while  in  motion.    A  suction  fan  removes  offal.    Fig.  439. 

The  "  Victor  "  brush  has  a  series  of  annular  inclined  trays 
and  brushes,  through  which  the  wheat  passes  in  succession. 
It  is  known  as  a  double -brush,  the  grain  passing  moving  and 
stationary  brushes,  while  a  blast  of  air  is  drawn  by  an  af>pi- 
rating  fan  in  the  reverse  direction.     Fig.  440. 

The  brushing  ia  done  by  a  series  of  concave  circular 
brushes  attached  to  an  upright  shaft,  which  act  against  an 
opposed  series  of  convex  brushes,  c,  which  remain  fixed  to 
the  case.  The  surfaces  of  the  brushes  coalesce  when  at  the 
closest  adjustment,  but  when  at  work  are  separated  by  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  give  passage  to  the  wheat.    The  grain 
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Mb  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  fixed  upper  brush,  gmyi- 
tsttt  to  the  center,  and  is  caught  by  the  upper  rerolring 

Fig.  489. 


Becker  Cone-hrush. 


fcw h,  driTen   up   the  incline   by  centrifugal  foroe.  and 
dropped  again  to  hare  the  same  operation  twice  again  re- 
Fig.  440. 


Victor  "  Brush  Scourer. 


Each  set  of  brushes  has  an  independent  yentUator 
which  carries  the  dust  upward  to  the  suction  fan,  whence  it 
i«  expelled  from  the  machine. 

t  is  the  final  discharge  spout ;  n  the  driving  drum ;  g,  ren- 
tilator  shaft ;  k^  coTer  of  brush  chamber ;  /,  fans  and  fan- 
case. 

BroBh  Jack.  (Hydr.  Engineering.)  A  tool 
tor  grasping  brush  and  confining  it  while  being 
twund  into  fascines  for  dikes  or  dams.  The  sap- 
lings are  pinched  between  two  hooks. 

It  in  also  used  in  making  mats :  the  saplings  and  bruHh 
being  placed  in  layers,  the  hook  is  thrust  through,  engaging 
the  lower  pole,  and  the  upper  hook  thrust  down,  pinching 
between  them  a  mass  of  limbs,  which  are  then  tie4  to  the 
pole  by  the  aid  of  the  needle.  The  handle  has  two  hook- 
clutches  which  are  i<lipped  oT<*r  the  upper  end  of  the  rod, 
siu)  the  upper  hook  is  worked  down  by  using  the  handle  in 
the  manner  of  a  pump-brake.    See  Bkcsh  Nuedli. 


Fig.  441. 


Bnish  Nee'dle.  (Hydr.  Engineering.)  A  nee^ 
die  for  passing  a  wire  around  a  bunch  of  brush  in 
a  mat.     Fig.  442. 

The  wire  is  passed  through 
the  eye  of  the  needle-bar  and 
pushed  through  the  mat.  A 
man  below  removes  it,  and  on 
the  needle  being  pushed 
through  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pole  replaces  the  wire  in 
the  eye  to  be  drawn  back.  The 
wire  is  cut,  the  two  ends 
twisted  together,  and  the  jack 
released  by  prying  or  hitting 
the  lower  or  hook  clutch  on 
the  back  end. 

Brush  Plow^.  A  strong 
plow,  the  land  side  welded  to 
the  share,  which  latter  is  of 
hard-rolled  untempered  steel. 
Adapted  for  plowing  among 
roots  and  brush  in  new 
ground.    Fig.  443. 

Buck'board.  A  spring- 
board wagon.  Fig.  444,  in  which 
the  yielding  of  the  board  gives 
the  elasticity  to  the  seat. 

In  the  illustration  the  buck- 
board  is  combined  with  thor- 
ough-brace springs,  F,  (r, 
which  add  to  the  ease  of  the 
rider.  Side  bars,  B^  connect 
the  front  bolster,  A,  with  the 
rear  axle.  C  C  are  side  braces. 


Q 


'*&.  American,''''  •  xxxvili.  166. 


Brush  Jack. 


Buck'et.    1.  A  vessel  for  holding  or  lifting 
water. 

Fig.  442. 


o 


Brush  NeedU. 

2.  A  valved  plunger  in  a  pump-stock. 

Bucket  plunger  pump,irrt^Ai  *  ^^ Engineering y''''  xxi.  420. 
Rubber  bucket  for  chain  pumps. 

Kenyan •"&.  American,"  xxxvi.  810. 

Bucket  ear,  Dorin'A  .    .    .    .*"&.  American,"  xxxv.  206. 


Fig.  448. 


Brush  Plow. 

Buck'et  Lift.     (Mining.)    A  set  of  iron  pipes 
attached  to  a  lifting  pump. 

Buck'-horn  Signt.    A  fowling-        K>g  44,") 
piece  sight  with  a  branching  horn  on 
each  side  of  the  sight-notch. 

Buck'skin  Loom.  A  German 
pattern-chain  loom,  with  certain  pe- 
culiarities, and  named  from  the  dense 
and  soft  character  of  its  product 

*^Z€itsehnfl  fUr   Tertit- Industrie.'*    Reproduced  in 
tnHfie  Anuriedn  Supplement,'^  ^2106. 


Fig.  44,'j. 
Buck-horn  Si^ht. 


Sti- 
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Buck'mrheat   Huller.      A  machine  for  re- 
moviog  the  Imll  of  buckwheat  before  ^riDding,  by 

FiK.  444. 


Sheffield,  England. 
399, '' Mech.  Dictr 


Buck-bowd  ispnng  Wagon. 

passing  between  sandstones,  adjusted  by  tram-studs. 
The  upper  stone  is  stationary,  and  can  be  turned 
over  to  use  either  surface  and  utilize  nearly  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  stone.  A  riddle  removes 
foreign  matters  from  the  grain  before  it  reaches 
the  stone. 

Fig.  446. 


Buckwheat  HuUer. 

The  machine  has  a  separating^  trunk  and  fan  by 
which  the  hulls  are  separated  from  the  grain,  and 
the  former  blown  into  a  refuse  trunk. 

Cranson*s  ♦  ^^American  Miller "     .     .    .     .    riil.  836. 

Buck'wheat  Shuck'er.  Another  name  for 
the  buckwheat  huller,  which  see. 

Bud'dle.  A  species  of  ore-separating  device, 
using  water  on  an  inclined  surface.  Sec  Fig.  962, 
p.  398,  *•  Mech.  Diet." 

Kichards's  huddle  is  on  the  principle  of  the  Bar- 
ker mill,  the  water  and  slime  escaping  at  the  ends 
of  hollow  arms  projecting  from  a  hollow  and  ro- 
tating shaft,  and  received  on  a  circular  table  which 
has  a  slightly  convex  surface. 

^^ Mining  and  Scientijic  Brest  "      .    .     .     •  xxxr.  163. 

Buffer.  1 .  A  block  of  India-rubber  placed  on 
furniture  to  prevent  the  defacement  of  walls  by 
contact  of  the  furniture.   A  door-stop. 

2.  A  spring  block  or  pad  to  receive  the  impact 
of  connected  or  colliding  railway  carriages  in  a 
train,  to  absorb  the  jar. 

Fig.  447  is  a  British  form,  made  by  Ibbotsou,  of 


Other  forms  are  shown  on  p- 

Fig.  447. 


TwrttnCs  Wrought  iron  Spring  Buffer. 


The  following  reference!  may  be  consulted :  — 

Thomas,  Br 

TyoM,  Br , 

Turton,  Br. 

Garry 

London  ^  S.  W.  Railway 


•''Engineer,''  xlix.  858. 

•  *' Engineering,''  xxx.  21H. 

•  '* Eneinerring,**  xxx.  668. 

•  *'  Railroad  Gazette,''*  riii.  87. 

•  ^'Engineer,'-  xlvi.  7,  167. 

Buffing.  {Leather.)  Taking  off  thin  shavings 
from  the  grain  side  with  a  buffi n^r-slicker  until  the 
skin  is  very  thin ;  the  object  being  to  make  cow- 
hide imitate  calfskin.  The  operation  is  finished  by 
whitening. 

Buffing  Lathe.     A  polishing  lathe  used  by 


Fig.  448. 


Buffing  Lathe. 

silver  and  nickel  platers,  etc.  The  buffer  of  leather, 
cotton,  walrus  hiue,  or  other  material,  is  placed  on 
the  end  of  the  arbor,  which  is  shown  empty,  and 
secured  by  the  sci*ew-nut.  The  buffer  is  used  with 
emery,  crocus,  rouge,  rotten  stone,  putty  powder, 
etc. 

Buffing   Ma-chine'.      A    machine    with    a 
wooden  roller  covered  with  sand-paper  and  used 


Fig.  449. 


Shoe-sole  Buffer. 

for  buffing  shoe-soles,  etc.  A  suction  blower  runfs 
upon  the  same  shaft  and  draws  the  dust  into  the 
partially  enveloping  sheath  and  discharges  it  by  a 
duct. 
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The  paper  is  held  by  a  clamp,  dispensiDg  with 
nails. 
Bug'gy  Spring. 

The  Brewster  spring  has  half-Bpringn  interposed  between 
Um  axles  and  the  side  bars,  and  other  half-springs  between 

Vig.  4£0. 


and  facing  millstones.  See  Millstone  Dresser  ; 
Furrowing  and  Facing  Machine. 

Buhr  Dri'ver.  The  stud  or  projection  on  the 
millstone  spindle  which  acts  upon  the  bail  of  the 
millstone  to  drive  the  latter.  The  ordinary  devicit 
is  shown  at  G,  Plate  XXII.,  "i/ecA.  Dict.^'^  article 
"  Grinding  Mill."  The  bail  is  also  called  a  balance- 
rynd. 

Fig.  453  shows  several  forms  of  drivers. 

Fig.  453. 


Bnwster  Side-bar  Wagon  Spring. 


the  body  and  side  ban,  giving  the  effect  of  a  fall  elliptio 
spring,  while  retaining  the  modem  and  stylish  appearance 
of  the  hali'sprlng  wagon.  They  can  be  made  lighter,  hung 
.lower,  and  are  as  suitable  for  country  roads  as  the  full  ellip- 
tic spring  wagon. 

The  "  Dexter "  spring  consists  essentially  of  two  "  Con- 
eord/*  or  side  springs  on  each  side ;  one  spring  above  the 


Vig.  451. 


Dexter''  Spring. 


other  and  parallel  to  it.  The  two  springs  are  rigidly  con- 
nected at  their  centers,  and  pivoted  at  their  ends  to  spring 
links  aboTe  or  on  either  side  of  the  axle  and  spring-bar. 
The  spring-links  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  head  block  and 
rear  axle  respectively. 

The  parallel  motion  of  the  springs  prevents  rocking  of  the 
axles.  One  spring  being  above  the  other  prevents  side  motion 
and  the  settling  of  the  body  to  one  side.  The  absence  of  a 
reach  allows  either  wheel  to  pass  over  an  obstruction  almost 
independently  of  the  other  wheels.  The  elasticity  of  the 
springi  takes  much  strain  off  the  fifth  wheel,  and  cushions 
the  stroke  when  striking  an  obstruction. 

Patents,  June  16,  September  15,  1874,  June  15, 1875. 

The  Stiver's  circular  combination    spring  has  a  circular 


Fig.  452. 


Stiver^s  Cirmlar  Combination  Spring. 

spring  used  in  connection  with  end  lialf  springs,  securing  the 
effect  of  the  full  elliptic  spring. 

Bu'gle.  {Add.)  The  simple  bugle  or  clarion 
is  written  on  the  G  clef  like  the  trumpet.  It  pos- 
se^aes  8  notes.  There  are  buples  in  B  h,  C,  and  in 
E  p.  The  keyed  bugle  has  7  keys  which  traverse 
chromatically  a  compass  of  more  than  two  octaves 
from  B  j(  beneath  the  stave  up  to  C  above.  The 
bugle  with  pistons  or  with  cylinders  has  a  lower 
compass  than  the  keyed. 

Bohr  Dress'er.    An  implement  for  channeling 


Buhr  Drivers. 

a,  is  the  Duvall  central- 
cross  mill-buhr  driver. 

6,  is  the  "■  Universal ' 
buhr-driver. 

c  dy  show  Sergeant's 
back  lash  bail  mill-buhr 
driver. 

Each  of  them  aims  to 
have  a  perfect  drive  free 
from  rattle  and  with  such 
a  degree  of  freedom  that 
the  runner  stone  shall  ad- 
just itself  to  the  face  of 
the  bed-stone. 

See  ''American  MiUer^^'  •  vii.  300,  and  elsewhere. 
Buhr  Rubber.    A  block  composed  of  emery 
and  a  cement ;  used  in  cleaning,  sharpening,  and 
facing    doWn    buhrs.      Millstone   leveUrs,    Fuirow 
dressers^  are  synonyms  or  analogous  devices. 

Build'er'sHoiBt.  A  form  of  steam- hoist  used 
in  lifting  stone,  brick,  mortar,  lumber,  etc.,  in  con- 
structing buildings.  The  cage,  the  baiTow,  or  the 
material,  as  the  case  may  require,  is  suspended 
by   a  rope   from  a  tackle,  the  Fig.  454. 

fall  |jas5iiiig  tu  the  <iriim. 

Of  a  Iiii>jci-  »V/A%  l>ut  uf  the 
sanu'  jLj<3Uenil  cous+trm  ik>iip  are 
hoi  St  .s  for  riiilwjiys,  duik^i^  and 
harlHiri!,  fuv  liftmj^  im  to  three 
tons,  Mort!  |x>werful  I'n^ines 
assume  i\  tiubstiuitially  diffcrunt 
form. 

Wiion  employml  for  bnlsttni;  ^n\\\d' 
ing  iiialfii^naltf,  the  eu- 
gin«  i.>»  LtMidilllv  put 
down  in  a  ccntrpil  pt> 
sitjoik,  and  thv  chuiuA 
or  ^ll|rt■^  art'  carrieJ 
awa.v  ill  iipjMtfltp  di- 
rectioTiB  Ui  th«  two 
extrcmi'   eadfl   of  tin* 


AppUby^s  Dovbk-cylinder  Builder's  Hoist. 

works,  and  there  hoist  the  bricks,  mortar,  etc.,  in  barrows 
on  to  the  scaffolds,  along  which  they  are  wheeled  to  serve 
the  bricklayexB. 
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The  hobtd  are  ufiually  made  with  two  epeedii :  one  for  or^ 
dinary  building  work,  and  a  nlow  speed  for  hoiMting  columns 
and  girden,  timbcrR,  stoneti,  etc.  The  weight  lifted  direct 
from  the  barrel  is  about  1,500  poundu,  and  lor  heavier  loads 
blocks  and  falls  are  used.  The  size  employed  for  lifting  bar- 
rows id  3-honie  power  nominal,  but  thej  are  made  np  to  12- 
horse  power,  and  with  single  or  double  cylinders.  ¥ig.  464. 
The  endi«  of  the  shafts  are  extended,  so  that  a  capstan,  a 
pump  arm  or  pulley  may  be  fitted  for  transmitttng  power  for 
other  pur])oyeM,  and  each  engine  has  reversing  gear  and  all 
the  usual  appliances. 

Build'er's  Knot.  A  form  of  knot  shown  at 
27,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  "^fech.  Diet." 

BuUd'ing  Block.  Material  shaped  into  blocks 
for  building.     See 

Clayton *  ^'Scientifie  Amer.,''  xxxr.2i2. 

Hollow  concrete     ....     **ScientiJie  Amer.,^^  xxxt.  406. 
Stone,  marble,  cement,  etc.      ^' Stientific  Amer.  Sup.,^' 2020. 
See  ai£o  B^ON ;  Co^CRBTB ;  Stom,  Aktificial,  etc. 


Bnild'ing  Iron. 

Fig.  465. 


{Electrotyping.)      A   heated 

iron    applied    to    a 

strip  of  wax  to  cause 

»y    it  to  flow  down  from 

tfb  the  point  on  to  the 

«/  blank  of  the  model 

„  ..^.      ,  f    in    order    to    make 

Buildmg  Iron.  corresponding       de- 

pressions  in  the  plate  in  the  larger  spaces  where 

there  is  no  type. 

Build'ing  Wax.  Wax  used  in  building  up 
the  blanks  in  the  molds  for  electrotype  plates.  It 
IB  cut  in  strips  8"  to  10"  long  by  |"  wideband  must 
be  kept  dry. 

Bmb  S3rr'inge.  A  dentist's  syringe  used  for 
blowing  debris  from  cavities  after  excavating. 


Fig  4fi6. 


Butb  Synnge. 

A  valve  in  the  base  end  of  the  bulb  admits  the 
air  instantaneously. 

Bulk'head  Door.  A  door  in  the  bulk-head 
of  a  ship  built  in  compartments.  It  is  to  be  capable 
of  instant  closure,  and  self-fastening.  Some  are 
closable  from  the  deck  in  emergencies.     See 

Bartley,  Br. •  ''Engineer,"'  xlviii.  144. 

Shney,  Br •  ''Engineer,''  xlviii,  288. 

Device  for  closing,  Siniey^Br.  •  "Engineer,'''  xlvii.  468,  473. 

EngliBh *"Sc.  American  Sup.,^^2S&S. 

Bulk'head  Union.  A  pipe  coupling  where 
the  pipe  passes  through  a  ^j     ^y 

bulknead  or  partition. 

Buirdog  For'ceps. 
{Surffical.)  Forceps  with 
pointed  teeth  fgr  fistula,  for 
grasping  an  artery,  etc. 

Figj..  131,  343,  Part  I.,  Tie- 
mann^s  •'Armamentarium  Chi- 
ruTgicum.^^ 

Buiren  Nail.    An  up- 
holsterer's nail,  with  a  round  Bulkhead  Union,  with  Fty- 
head  and  short  shank.  "***^" 

C5amio>"s  machine  (Fr.)  *  Laboulaye's  " Dictionnaire  des 
Art*  et  Manufactures.,''  yo\.  iv.,  ed.  1877,  article  "Ctoujt  de 
tapisxier." 

Bullet.     1.  A  missile  for  a  fire-arm. 
Bullets  with  wings,  the  counterpart  of  rifling: 
bouUts  tournants. 

SjBt^mefl  Cavalli.  Syst^mcB  Taml.«ier. 

Qra«.  Bumier. 


BuUet. 


•  Laboulaye\^  "Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufacture  it ,"  vol. 
iv.,  article  "Bouiets,''  Figs.  3426  et  seq. 

2.   {Nautical.)     Or  jib-sheet   block;    the   latter 
name  indicating  the  purpose.    Made      pi^  4iig. 
of  lignum  vitfE. 

Bullet  For 'ceps.  (Surgical.)  An 
instrument  to  be  introduced  into  a 
wound  to  grasp  and  extract  a  bullet. 
See  Bullet  Extractor,  Fig.  970, 
p.  402,  "Mfch.  Diet." 

The  Unit^  States  Army  bullet  forceps  haa 
fto(M)p-Hhaped  endn.  Fig.  115,  p.  40,  Port  I., 
Tiffnann\%  "Armamentarium  Chirurgicum.'' 

Hamilton's  bullet  forceps  is  a  long-nosed 
pincers  with  toothed  jaws.     Fig.  124,  p.  42, 
Ibid.    It  resembles  the  sequestrum  forceps.  Fig.  4884,  p.  2094, 
"Mech.  Did.'' 

Thomasin's  has  scoop  and  claw.     Fig.  128,  Tiemann. 

Gross's  has  loop  and  claw.     Fig.  1236,  Ibid. 

Bullet  In'stru-mentB.  {Surgieal.)  Instm- 
mentH  used  in  exploring  for  and  extracting  bullets 
from  the  penMjn. 

They  are  known  by  names  which  are  expressive  of  their 
uses  and  application  :  — 

Bullet  forcepa.  Bullet  extractor. 

Bullet  scoop.  Bullet  screw. 

Bullet  seeker.  Bullet  probe. 

Bullet  Ma-chine'.  (Cartridges.)  Lead  is 
fed  in  bars,  which  are  2'  or  3'  long,  and  have  the 
diameter  of  a  bullet ;  the  compressing  and  shaping 
dies  cut  off  pieces,  compress  and  shape  them. 

British,  "Ordnance  Report,"  1877,  Appendix  L.,  p.  568  and 
Figs.  977-97z.    The  process  is  about  as  follows  :  — 

At  Woolwich :  The  melted  metal  is  poured  into  a  receiver, 
and  as  soon  as  it  solidifies,  but  before  it  is  cold,  it  is  forced 
by  hydraulic  pressure  through  cylindrical  holes  in  the  form  of 
long  strings.  This  process  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air 
bubbles  in  the  bullet,  which  would  cause  it,  when  fired,  to 
swerve  from  its  course.  The  leaden  strings  are  thence  car- 
ried to  the  bullet-molding  department,  where  they  are  cut 
into  lengChs  and  roughed  ;  then  shaped  In  one  machine,  and 
finished  in  another.  They  have  now  to  be  plugged.  Thef^e 
plugs  were  formerly  made  of  wood,  but  are  now  prepared 
from  a  special  powder,  which  solidifies  after  being  pressed 
into  form. 

Bullet  Patch'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  enveloping  the  cylindrical  portion  of  rifle  bul- 
lets with  paper,  to  prevent  the  "  leading "  of  the 
grooves  of  the  barrel. 

In  Borchardt's  machine,  the  operating  arrangements  are 
on  a  circular  table,  supported  by  a  hollow  standard,  through 
which  an  upright  shaft  passes  from  the  actuating  pulltty 
that  runs  under  a  false  floor.  The  connection  is  niado  by 
friction  wheels,  which  insures  the  instant  stoppage  of  the 
machine  in  case  of  any  impediment.  The  bullets  are  fed 
to  the  machine  by  hand,  and  the  patch  is  presented  to  tiie 
bullet  and  secured  by  a  minute  drop  of  mucilage,  fed  auto- 
matically, and  isrolled  closely  around  the  bullet  by  t-he  fric- 
tion of  flexible  rolls,  at  the  rate  of  45  or  50  per  minute,  or 
about  20,000  per  day  of  ten  hours,  including  stoppagces.  Tu  o 
operatives  are  required  to  run  the  machine  properly.  The 
action  of  the  machine  is  easily  controlled  by  means  of  a  foot- 
lever  and  clutch.  The  machine  may  be  adapted  to  all  sizes 
and  styles  of  rifle  projectiles.  The  buUet-patrhcs  are  cut 
out  with  dies.  The  patches  require  damping  to  insure  neat 
and  uniform  folding. 

Bullet  Scoop.  (Surgical.)  An  instrument 
with  a  scoop-shaped  end,  to  be  used  as  a  bullet  ex- 
tractor, the  scoop  being  passed  behind  the  bullet. 

Tiemann's  "Armamentarium  Oiirurgieum,^^  Fart  I.,  p.  40, 
Fig.  116. 

Bullet  Screw.  (Surgical.)  An  instniment 
with  a  fine  gimlet-screw  point,  to  be  screwed  into 
a  bullet  as  a  means  of  withdrawal. 

Tiemann's  "Armamentarium  Chirurgicum,"  Part  I.,  p.  40, 
Fig.  119. 

Bullet  Seek'er.  (Surgicaf.)  An  instrument 
of  the  nature  of  a  probe  with  an  enlarged  head,  to 
introduce  into  a  wound  to  find  the  bullet,  either  by 
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the  jar  of  impact  or  by  the  coloration  of  the  bulb- 
ous head  of  the  inKtrument. 

The  references  are  to  Part  I.  of  Tiemann^s  *^Armamenta- 
rntm  Chirur^rum.*' 

Tiemamn\^  bullet  fieeker  has  a  burr  head  which  acts  as  a 
lasp  upoo  the  bullet  and  shows  traces  of  contact.    Fig.  117. 

NtiatoH^s  has  a  rough  porcelain  head  which  is  marked  by 
eontaet  with  the  lead.     Figs.  120,  126. 

Tifnmnn''s   bullet    seeker,    Fig.   121,  '>«•  ^6&. 

ha8  a  flexible  stem.  r  i  n 

Sayre^s  instrument  has  a  rertebrated  I    \\\ 

stem,  and   follows  the  windings  of 
deflected  bullet.     Fig.  122. 

See,  also,  BuIUt  Probex,  pp.  40,  42, 
aboTo,  and  p.  408  of  ''Meek.  Diet.' 

Bull'-head   Aze.     A 
axe.     One  with  a  Minall  poll 
stunning^  a  bullock,  by  striking     /  M 

it  on  the  forehead.  /  \ 

BolOion    Point.    (GUua.)  I  \ 

The  thick  portion  at  the  ceoter  v^^ ^^ 

of  a  disk  of  crown  urlass.  „  „  .     .  . 

Bull    Net.     [Fishing.)     A       BuU-head Axe. 
1am   hoop-net,   worked   with   ropes   and    blocks. 

Boll'-nose  RabH^et  Plane.  A  plane  with 
the  bit  at  the  end,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  work  up 
dose  into  comers.     Named  from  a  fancied  rcsem- 


,  42,  as        I  tp] 

poll-       /  \| 

3ll  for      /  \ 


Fig.  400. 


Fig.  461. 


BtM-nose  Rabbet  Plane. 

blance  to  the  muzzle  of  a  bull.  It 
is  made  open  or  close  by  a  screw  on 
top. 

Ball's  Bye.     1 .  A  stronj^  round     B^'s  Eye. 
glass  in  a  metallic  frame  let  mto  a  deck  or  side  of  a 
Tessel  to  give  light  to  a  cabin.    Fig.  461. 

2.  A  form  of  rope-leader  (Fi^.  462)  without  a 
Fig.  462.  sheave.    Known  by 

other  names    also, 
lizard  for  instance. 


Butt's  Eyr. 

n.  Floor  bull's  eye  of  lignum  vitH-. 

6.  Lignum  vitae  buITseye  for  iro- 

stiapii.  =r 

^r^Bull's  eye  for  wire  or  hempen  BuU^^eye  Condenser. 

Bull*s-eye  Con-den'ser.  (Optics.)  A  mean.s 
for  condensing  the  light  from  a  lamp,  or  of  obtain- 
ing parallel  rays  from  diverging  ones.  It  consists 
of  a  plano-convex  lens  of  deep  focus.     Fig.  463. 

Bump.    {Fire  Arm.)    The  corner  of  the  stock 
at  the  top  of  the  heelplate. 
10 


Bong.     Several  forms  of  autonuicic  vent,  the 
siphon,  gravitating  ball,  and  sepa-         ^ig.  464. 
rated  chamber  and  ball,  are  shown 
in     Figs.    2554-2556,    Laboulayes  . 
^* Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manujac- 
lures"  tome  iii.,  ed.   1877,  Article 

Till  ley's  bung  has  a  vent  in  a 
recess,  so  that  the  bung  may  be 
driven  flush  with  the  outside  of  the 
cask.  The  vent  has  side  opening.** 
and  a  piston  valve.' 

Bong  Buck'et.     Also  known 
as  a  veJinchc,  water  thief,  thief-tube, 
etc.     See  Fig.  6925,  p.  2696,  *'Mech. 
Diet."    A  sampling  tube.     A  tube  open  at  both 
ends  is  inserted  at  the  bung-hole ;  the  upper  end 


Fig.  466. 


being  closed  with  the 
finger,  the  tube  with  ^ 
its  contents   is  with- 
drawn. 

Bung  Bush. 
More  correctly,  bung- 
hole  bush.  The  bush 
is  tapering  inside  and 
outside,  the  outer  sur- 
face having  a  screw 
thread  for  screwing 
into  the  bung-hole. 
The    wrench    for 

screwing  the  bush  ComeU's  Serno  Bung  Bus^  and 
into  place  consists  of  Wrench. 

a  shank  and  a  conical  plug  or  core;  the  core  has 
an  irregular  base,  around  which  are  loosely  fitted  a 
series  of  sections,  which  press  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions against  the  interior  of  the  bush  as  the  core  is 
rotated. 

Bung'-hole  Bor'er.    An  auger  and  annular 
reamer.      It    bores    a    complete         p|g  4^ 
round    hole,  regular   taper,   and 
holds  its  own  chips.    Fig.  466. 

Bung'-hole  faruBh.  A  tool 
for  cleaning  the  insides  of  bar- 
rels. 

The  illustration.  Fig.  467,  shows 
it  in  position  for  entering,  and  for 
operating,  respectively. 

Bung  LatJie.  A  lathe  for 
turning  taper  bungs.     Fig.  468. 

That  shown  is  by  Arbey,  of 
Paris.  It  is  a  small  special  lathe 
with  an  oblique  tool  on  the  rest 
which  slides  transversely  in  cut- 
ting down,  and  in  adjusting  for 
bungs  of  different  diameters. 

Bung  Ma-chine'. 

In  Kirby  -s  buDg-cutting  machine  the 
square  blocks  are  placed  Id  a  vertical    ix.,- i-#^  »„_„ 
pile  in  the  hopper,  and  fed  automatically    ^*»"«-"««  -«^'- 
one  by  one  to  the  plunger,  by  which  they  are  forced  through 
Fig.  467. 


Bung-hole  Brush. 
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the  circular  carity  of  the  cutter,  and  formed  into  cylindrical 
blanlu.  Bach  block  as  it  is  fed  into  the  machine  serves  as  a 
«utting-board  for  the  next  preceding  block.  The  bungs  are 
subjected  to  a  groat  pressure  tto  as  to  condense  the  wood. 


Fig.  468. 


Bung  Spout.  An 
the  bung-hole  to 
form  a  lip  for  the 
latter,  and  enable  the 
contents  to  be  dis- 
charged without  drib- 
bling. Especially  in- 
tended for  heavy  oils 
and  molasses. 

Bung  Start.  An 
instrument  to  start  a 
bung  by  beating  the 
bung  stave  of  the 
cask.     Aflogger. 

Bun'ion  Ap'pa- 
ra'tUB.    (Surgical.) 


Arbey^s  Bun^  Lathe. 
« 

attachment  to 

Pig.  469. 


cask  at 


Bung  iSpottt. 

An  apparatus  which  permits 
Pig  470. 


Bung  Start. 

freedom  of  motion  in  the  vertical  plane  while  the 
malposition  of  the  toe  is  gradually  rectified  by  con- 
stant lateral  traction.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  delicate  lever  of  spring  steel,  with  an  oval  ring 
in  the  center  which  is  provided  with  hinges  at  its 
anterior  and  posterior  margins.  It  is  attached  to 
the  instep  by  a  laced  band,  and  the  toe  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  spring  by  a  piece  of  webbing. 

Fig.  78,  p.  89,  Part  IV.,  Tiemann's  '* Armamentarium  Chi- 
ritrg-icum." 

Bun'sen  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  One  hav- 
ing amalgamated  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid  and  carbon 
in  nitric  acid,  with  an  intervening  porous  cell. 

Prescott's  ^'Electricity,''^  •  p.  66  :  Ganot,  •  687,  688. 

Noad.  London,  1869.  •281. 

Du  Moncel,  Pariti,  1850,  69. 

De  la  Rive,  liondon,  ia53,  •  46. 

Shaffner,  New  York,  1869,  •  95. 

"Scientijic  American,^*  *  xxxix.  189. 

Niaudet,  American  translation,  *158. 

** Engineer;'  xlv.  268. 

Azapi*^  improvement  consiots  in  replacing  the  acidulated 
solution  of  the  Bunran  bv  the  cyanide  of  potasidum,  etc. 
^'Scientific  American;'  xxxviii.  266  ;  xliii.  ^86. 

Fitzgerald^  mod.  of  Bunsen  :  depolarizes  by  a  Mcondary 
current,  calcic  dihydro-chromate  i^  pubfltitnted  for  the  nitric 
acid.     "  Scientific  American  Supplement^'  764. 

Bun'sen  Bum'er.  A  form  of  gas  burner,  the 
invention  of  Bunsen,  and  especially  adapted  for 
heating.  Its  performance  depends  upon  the  proper 
admixture  of  gas  and  air.  See  14  Figures,  pp.  241 1 , 
2412,  "3/ccA.  Z)/c/." 

"It  can  be  made  of  glass.  A  tube  of  glass,  4^^  or  b"  long 
by  \"  to  \"  wide,  is  uiken,  and  by  blowing  out  the  glaas, 
heated  at  two  polnt.o  by  the  pointed  flame,  the  air  holes  at 
the  bottom  are  produced.     The  gas  is  introduced  at  the  cen- 


ter of  the  bottom  of  the  tube  by  an  upward-bent  glaw  qtdll 
tube,  with  the  delivery  end  shaped  like  a  crow  (x).  a  lorm 
well  adapted  to  mix  the  rising  current  of  gas  with  the  air. 
This  tube  is  fastened  to  the  lamp  by  a  footj  made  of  platter 
of  Paris,  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  A  short  piece  of  glow  tub- 
ing may  be  fastened  by  a  rubber  coupling  to  replace  frac- 
tures. This  lamp  is  much  better  for  the  flame  reactions  than 
the  ordinary  metal  lamps."  —  DingUr's  Journal. 

Wallace's  improved  Bunsen  burner  has  an  adjuxtable  cap 
of  perforated  metallic  plate,  which  enables  it  to  bum  a  much 
more  inflammable  mixture  of  air  and  gas  than  Is  powible 
with  the  ordinary  burner.     The  tendency  to  light  within  is 
aliK)  completely  prevented,  whatever  may  be  the  prewure, 
quality,  or  quantity  of  gas  passing.    By  raising  the  cap  pa 
the  necessary  height  a  perfectly  solid  flame  is  obtained,— 
a  novel  and  valuable  feature,  since  it  allows  any  substance 
to  be  heated  to  be  put  much  nearer  than  usual  to  the  center 
of  the  flame  without  interfering  with  combustion.  It  can  be 
made  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  in  diametor,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  burning  as  much  as  40  cubic  feet  of  gaei  \m  hour. 


5ig.4n. 


Fig.  472 


Wallace's  Solid  Flame 
Bun*en  Burner. 


tioilrf.oy^s 
Bumen  Burner. 


M.  Godefroy's  new  burner.  Fig.  471,  h  compoiied  of  lour 
concentric  sheet-iron  cylinders.     The  fir^t  and  third  are 
pierced  with  lateral  holes  at  the  base.    The  intervals  l»etween 
the  cylinders  communicate,  some  with  the  pipes,  i^  and  t^, 
joining  the  exterior  gas  tube,  r,and  others  with  the  tubes, 
(.,  ^,  which  unite  with  the  tube,  T,.     Wire  gauae  placed  at 
the  DaM  of  the  apparatus  prevents  the  flame  from  flickering, 
while  it  regulates  the  introduction  of  the  air.     Only  two 
internal  cylinders  may  be  used  if  desired,  in  which  caae  a 
high  and  regular  white  flame  is  produced. 

Solid  flame,  ITo/toce     .    .      *'SeientifU  American  Sup.,"  \Q^. 
•  *'Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.;'  xxi.  8*.>. 
Retort,  Kendall  ^  Gent,  Br.  •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  419. 

Laboulaye^s  " Dietionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures;'  Iv., 
Fig.  3462,  article  ••  Chati/fage.'' 

Lecture  on  the  theory,  /Vq/".  Thorpe ,  Chemical  Society, 
London.     Reported  in  **Seientifie  American    Supplement ;^ 

1060. 

Bun'sen  Bum'er  Fur'nace.  Fig.  473  repre 
sent^s  forms  of  the  Bunsen  burner  furnace. 

The  fij^ure  on  the  left  shows  the  top  of  a  burr.c 


Bunsen  Burner  Furnace. 

inside  the  chimney,  c.  A  sole  plate,  //,  rests 
trivet,  6,  and  supports  an  iron  tIu^,  e.  f  f 
dome  coverinp,  and  g  the  chimney. 

The  next  figure  shows  an  evaporating    f  u* 
and  the  figure  on  the  right  is  a  section  of  the 
minus  the  pan.   It  has  a  rose  burner,  -which  i 
erable  for  evaporating,  as  the  single   jet  is  fo 
ing  metal  in  crucibles. 
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BURRING  ENGINE. 


Figs.  474,  475  show  other  forms  of  the  furnace 
Fig.  474.  Fig.  476. 

r 


Fig.  476. 


Sin^U'jft  Burner  Furnace. 

with  a  8in<;1e  jet  bnroer  and 
crucibles  in  position  on  their 
rings. 

Bon'sen    Lamp.       See 
BuNBEN  Burner. 

Bun'ter.  The  bumper  or  „ 
buffer  of  a  railway  car.  The  ^"'"'"  ^'""^^'  ^"^'•«^*- 
bar  on  the  front  end  of  the  car,  which  strikes 
a^inst  a  similar  bar  on  an  adjacent  car  in  coup- 
ling. It  often  forms  the  draw- 
head.     See  Buffer. 

Buntline  Lead'er.  An  eye- 
let for  rope,  —  specifically  for  a 
buntline. 

Buoy.  The  illuminated  buoy 
is  the  invention  of  a  German, 
PirUsch.  The  buoy  is  made  the 
recipient  for  a  large  body  of  com- 
pressed, rich,  and  heavy  gas,  pro- 
duced by  distilling  shale  or  any 
fattv  material.  An  ingenious  reg- 
ulator provides  for  the  regular  BuntUm  Leader. 
supply  of  the  lamp,  which  will  bum  three  months, 
night  and  day,  with  only  one  filling,  the  light  be- 
ing visible  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  An 
electric  lighting  apparatus  might  be  employed,  so 
that  the  light  could  be  extinguished  at  sunrise  and 
restored  at  night,  giving  a  much  longer  duration  to 
the  working  of  the  buoy. 

•''Engineer^' xlril.  289. 

The  illumioated  buoy  of  Lieut.  Cook,  R.  N.,  \n  mentioned 
under  Boor,  "M«tA.  D/f«."  Phoipbide  of  calcium  is  added 
to  the  composition  of  the  f  usie,  aud  take.t  fire  on  being  wetted 
wlien  the  buoy  \»  thrown  overboard,  and  bums  pewistently 
even  in  rough  water  which  dashe.H  over  it. 

Bu-rette'.  A  graduated  glass  tube  for  trans- 
ferring small  quantities  of  fluids.  See  p.  408, 
**Mech.  Diet.*'  Similar  instruments  are  known 
under  various  names,  such  as  Dropping  Tube, 
Dosimeter,  Pipette,  etc.,  which  see. 

Dr.  Bunte's  gu  burette  for  the  examination  of  mixturen 
of  gHces.  **  Journal  for  Gas  Lighn'nK,^-  *  reproduced  in 
**  Scientific  American  Supplement^"  *  1603. 

Bur'glar  A-larxn'.  A  bell,  located  in  the  sleep- 
ing room,  when  set  for  the  night,  rings  upon  the 
opening  of  anv  door  or  window  in  the  night.  The 
connection  is  By  electric  wires.  See  various  forms, 
"Mcch.  Diet.*'  pp.  408,  409. 

Western  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. ;  the  elec- 
tric connection  is  made  with  any  or  all  rooms,  can 
be  turned  off  in  the  morning  by  hand  or  automati- 
cally, can  be  arranged  to  Keep  on  ringing  until 
iBtopped;  connection  can  be  made  to  doors,  shut- 


ters, and  windows,  the  latter  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  left  open  for  ventilation  at  any  desii«d 
height,  and  yet  give  an  alarm  if  disturbed.  The 
system  may  be  connected  to  a  police  station,  and 
applied  to  safes  and  banks. 


Powell 

Window  fastening,  Sawhrey. 


•"Sr.^m^r.,-'xlii.210. 
•"-Sf.  ^m^r.,"  xxxvii.  294. 


Bur-goyne'.     The  British    name  for  an    iu- 
treuchiug  tool;  a  combination  of  sjjade,  axe,  and 


Fig.  477. 


t) 


The  Burgoyiu 

mantlet.  The  handle  is  jointed  to  facilitate  pack- 
ing. The  sharp-edged  spade  forms  an  axe ;  when 
used  as  a  mantlet  against  bullets,  the  soldier  fires 
through  a  hole  in  the  blade. 

See  Intrenching  Tools,  Fig.  2691,  and  Trow- 
el Bayonet,  Figs.  6673,  6674,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Burn'er.    The  tubular  wick,  with  access  of  air  • 
to  exterior  and  interior,  is  the  invention  of  Argand. 
See  page  142,  "Mech.  Diet./' and  list  on  page  1247, 
Ibid, 

Lungren    .         .  •"  Scientific  Ameriran,"  xxxriii.  856. 
Carcel  burner    .  •  *' American  Manttf.,^'  Jan.  10, 1879,  p.  18. 
See  also  BunsxM  Burmkr  ;  Gas  Buhnkr. 

Bum'er  FU'era.    Pinchers  for  unscrewing  or 
screwing  burners  and  small  «._  4-0 

connections.     Fig.  478.  |—  ** 

Burned  Sand.   (MMA 
ing.)     Sand  in  which    the  I 
tenacity   imparted    by   the  j 
clayey   part  has  been   de- 
stroyed by  heat.  I 

This  happens  to  all  that 
part  which  comes  in  con-  i  | 
tact  with  the  casting,  ex- 
tending, in  the  case  of  large 
castings,  to  a  considerable 
depth.  It  is  removed  as 
far  as  possible  with  the 
casting.  That  which  re- 
mains renders  the  old  sand 
weak.  When  fresh  river  or  sea  sand  cauuot  be 
had,  burned  sand  may  be  used  for  vartings. 

Bur'nish-er.    A  tool  for  smoothing  by  mechan- 
ical compression  in  rubbing. 

Fig.  479. 


Oas-JUters''  Burner  and 
Meter  Pliers. 


Dentists^  Burnishers. 

Fig.  479  shows  an  arnav  of  dentists'  burnishers, 
for  smoothing  dcntnres  an^  fillings. 

Burlaps.  A  coarse  canvas  used  in  upholstery 
and  elsewhere. 

Bur'ring  En'gine.  An  electric  substitute  for 
the  various  foot-power  machines  which  have  been 
devised  for  facilitating  operations  on  the  teeth,  ex- 
cavating and  shaping  cavities,  dressing  down  and 
polishing  fillings,  separating  teeth,  etc. 

The  speed  is  about  2,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  gear-joint  allow.**  motion  at  any  angle.  The  mo- 
tion is  reversed  at  will.  The  engine  complete 
weighs  12  ounces. 

See  Dental  Drill. 
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BUTTER  WORKER. 


But  Thimble.  Au  attachment  to  the  finger 
to  support  the  end  of  Y\g.  480. 

the  Dur  drill  when 
operating ;  designed 
for  the  protection  of 
the  hand  and  the  easy 
operation  of  the  in- 
strument. 

BuBh  Ham'mer. 
{Stone  Working.)  A 
square  prism  of  steel, 
with  ends  cut  into 
pyramidal  p  o  i  n  1 8  . 
Ihe  cutting  face  is 
from  2"  to  4"  square. 
One  end  has  some- 
times the  form  of  an 
axe.  The  tool,  Fig. 
481,  is  used  in  dressing  and  stunning. 

The  Tarious  formg  and  methods  of  stone  working  are  con- 
fiidered  under  their  special  heads,  and  collections  of  the 
terms  may  be  found  under  Masoms*  Tools,  etc.,  page  1406, 
'♦JM<cA.  /)fct."  and  Stonk  Working,  in/ra.  See  also  lists 
under  Uamd  Tools  ;  MACBncES,  im/ra. 

Bush-ham'mered  Stone  Work.  (Stone  Cut- 
ting.) Work  in  which  the  roughnesses  of  the  stone 
are  pounded  off  with  the  bush-hammer.  The  se- 
quence of  operations  with   limestone  is  ( 1 )  rough- 


arr  Ice  chambers  —  saTinc  a  great  deal  of  inconrenlence  im 
fllling  the  chamber  with  foe  or  removin);  unn«'cemar>  ire  and 


Fie.  484. 


Bur  Thimbu. 


Fig.  481. 


Bush  Hammer. 


0 


pointing;   (2)  tooth-axeing ;  (3)  bush-hammering. 
Sandstone  is  seldom  bush-hammered,  as  the  stun- 
ning makes  it  scale. 
BuBh  Hook.     A  brier  hook;  bramble  hook; 


Fig.  482. 


«^ 


Bush  Hook. 


bill-hook.     A  hook-ended  cutting  tool  for  cutting 
bushes,  grubs,  briers,  etc. 

Bush'ing.     (Santiccd.)    The  metallic  reinforce 


Fig.  488. 


of  the  cheeks  of  a  tackle-block, 
where  the  pin  passes.  The 
bushing  of  the  sheave  is  the 
coak.     See,  also,  Bono-bush. 

But'ter  Pr infer.  A 
donble-hinpred  mold  that  ad- 
mits of  openinjf  out  freely, 
atid  detachinjr  itself  from  the 
burtor  without  lujirrinij  it. 

The  butter  is  weighed  and 
placed  in  the  mold,  when  it  is 
forced  by  a  plunger  on  the 
block  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mold  that  contains  the  impresHon.  The  plun<?er 
is  operated  bv  a  lever  in  connection  with  the  main 
frame,  and,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  is  retired 
by  the  action  of  a  spiral  spring.     Fig.  484. 

But'ter  Tub.  A  tub  in  which  butter  Is  stored 
and  shipped,  especirtlly  the  latter.     Fig.  485. 

Koehler'8  butter  tub  in  oral,  of  white  cetinr,  bound  with 
galTsnixed  iron  or  bnutf  hoop^i.  Within  the  tub  iit  fitted  the 
tin  cooler,  baring  a  remoyable  chamber  for  ice  at  each  <>nd  — 
which  is  a  great  Improvement  on  the  old  style,  with  station- 


Block  Bushing. 


Butter  Printing  Apparatus. 

water  therefrom.  On  the  tin  are  constructvd  a  series  of 
ledges,  on  which  rest  the  shelves  for  supporting  the  print 
butter,  being   used  without  shelveH  for  roll   butter.     The 

Fig.  486 


Butler   Tith. 

hinced  cover  having  a  fixture  at  one  end  snd  a  hinge  liasp  at 
the  other  can  be  locked  for  shipping.  Hinges,  hasps,  and 
fixtures  are  tinned  to  render  them  rust-proof. 

Butter  Work'er.    A  tray  with  roller  to  press 
the  butter-milk  from  the  butter. 
The  illustrations  show  three  forms  with  rollers. 

In  Fig.  486  the  roller  is  pivoted  at  the  end  and  roUs  in  a 
sector. 

Fig;.  486. 


Whipple's  Buttfr  Worker. 

In  the  rotary  butter-worker,  Fig.  487,  the  butter  is  placed 
on  a  rotary  circular  table  and  i*«  confined  by  a  rim.  The 
crank  shntt  which  reTolves*  the  table  also  rotates  the  fruFto- 
conical  prew^er  that  works  the  butter.  As  the  presser  tumii, 
the  paddle.*  as  they  leave  the  butter  slightly  raif«  it,  which 
allows  the  paj^sage  of  the  buttermilk  to  a  groove  around  the 
periphery  whence  it  pas^es  by  a  tube  to  the  well  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  table. 

The  butter-worker,  Fig.  488,  consists  of  a  tray,  and  a  roller 
with  paddies  which  is  turned  by  a  crank,  and  traverses 
from  end  to  end  of  the  tray.  The  ri»ller  is  removed  from 
the  tray  by  turning  the  long  end  of  small  buttons  on  tlM 
Fide  of  the  tray,  which  admita  of  the  roller  coming  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  tray,  and  allows  the  clamps  which  hold  the 
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Fig.  487. 


Kmbrie's  Butter  Worker. 


mller  down  to  be  rained  from   the  rack  underneath,  when 
ttie  n^er  can  be  lifted  out. 

Fig.  488. 


Reid^s  Butter  Worker. 

May  refer  to 

Batter,  Artificial,  Mott.     **  Scientific  Amer.  Sup.:'  760,  774. 

"SciVn/iTfc  American^'  xxxr.  887. 

Pteking,  Bemit  .     .    .  *  *^  Seienti/ie  American:'  xxxriL  00. 

Worker,  iSiiiu/«    .    .    .•** Scientific  American:' xxxj\i.b. 

Bntt  Hinge.  A  door  or  casement  hinge 
adapted  to  be  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  object, 
and  hidden  when  the  latter  is  closed.  Differs  from 
the  hook  strap,  T,  and  other  long-membered  or 
ornamental  hinges  which  are  displayed  upon  the 
door. 


rig.  489. 


Sin^U  and  Double  Action  Spring  Butts. 

Geer'd  butt/),  shown  in  Fig.  4S9,  exhibit  mveml  points  of 
▼alue.  The  figure  on  the  left  i»  for  a  cingle  door  of  the  usual 
action,  but  with  a  npring  to  clo#se  the  door  automatically  and 
having  it.i  greite.-*!  power  at  the  point  of  clofture.  the  Iea«t 
when  opened  to  a  right  angle ;  and  aim  holding  the  door  In 
open  position.  The  double  action  hinge  allowM  the  door 
to  swing  either  way.  They  are  not  rights  and  lefts,  but 
adaptable  to  either  edge  of  a  door. 

Loose-pin *  **Iron  Age:*  xi.,  April  11,  p.  9. 

Spring,  G^iT     ....    ••'/roa^g^f,"xxi.,Feb.  7,  p.  1. 

Bntt  Lathe.  A  stock-turning  lathe,  invented 
by  Blanchard.  A  gouge  18'^  in  diameter,  that 
makes  from  3,400  to  3,600  revolutions  per  minute, 


is  guided  by  an  iron  pattern  the  shape  of  the  stock 
required.  The  stock  goes  through  a  set  of  these 
machines  before  it  is  ready  for  polishing. 

But'ton.  {Sunp'cal.)  A  species  of  clamp  for 
holding  the  suture,  iu  operations  fur  vesico- vaginal 
fistula.     The  invention  of  Bozeman. 

See  Fi^A.  268-271,  Part  111.,  Tiemann's  ^* Armamentarium 
Chirurgteum:'' 
The  button-adjuster  and  button-shaper  are  accessories. 

But'ton  Fas'ten-er.  A  clasp  which  hooks 
over  the  eye  of  a  shoe  button  and  is  then  cliiichLMJ 
to  the  shoe. 

Fig.  490. 


UecUon's  Button^uUing  Instrument. 

The  illustration  shows  the  article,  its  attachment, 
and  the  tool.  It  is  applied  without  previous  pier- 
cing of  the  leather ;  has  sufficient  freedom  of  mo- 
tion ;  can  be  removed  by  unclinching  the  points. 


Button  apparatus,  Covered    .    . 
Button  sewing-mad&ine,  Fries. 


►•*&.  ifmsr.," 
*''Sc.Amer.: 

A  carriage 


xxxvli.175. 
XXXV.  0. 

bolt  with 

Fig.  491. 


Bufton-head  Bolt 
spheroidal  bead.    Fig.  491 . 

Buf tress.    {Add.)  Buttresses  are 

Close,  like  extended  pilasters. 

Open,  with  perforations  in  the  pro- 
file. 

Flying,  with  half  an  arch  suspended, 
bearing  against  the  clerestory  or  a 
wall. 

But'ty-gang.    A  word  used  among 
English  contractors  to  signify  a  gang 
of  from  10  to  13  men,  who  do  a  piece 
of  work  for  a  given  sum  divided  equally    Button-head 
among  them,  except  a  small  additional  ^»^"V  ^^' 
sum  to  the  head  of  the  gang.    Belps^s  "Life  of 
Thomas  Brassey." 

Buz'zer.  i.  A  small,  rapidly-revolving  wheel, 
used  in  grinding  or  polishing  small  objects.  It  is 
plied  with  emery,  crocus,  rouge,  etc.,  according  to 
requirements.    I^amed  from  its  whirring  sound. 

2.  A  teli^graphic  call  iu  which  a  vibrating  ham- 
mer strikes  a  sounding  piece  and  gives  out  a  buzz- 
ing sound,  which,  in  certain  cases,  is  preferable  to 
abeU. 

Buzz  Fla'ner.  A  small  planing  mnchine  for 
wood.  It  is  named  from  the  whirring  hum  of  its 
rapidly  revolving  knife<"ylindcr,  and  is  used  to  take 
out  of  wind  and  smooth  up  small  stuff. 

Bye'-pass.  1.  A  cut  across  furnished  by  an 
extra  pipe  of  smaller  dimcuiiions,  leading  around 
a  certain  chamber,  valve,  or  apparatus  which  is 
temporarily  cut  out  of  the  circulation. 

The  bye-pass  is  found  in  :  — 
Mackenzie's  surface  condenser. 

♦  ''American  Gas-tight  Journal:'  July  3, 1876,  |>   1%. 
Smith  ^  Snyre's  fM  exhaa<ter. 

•"ilm^r/ci/i  Gas-light  Journal ''  Ibid.,  pp.  10,  11. 
Woodbury  ff  Merrill's  hot-air  engine.     Infra. 

The  illustration  shows  Farmer's  hydraulic  main,  with  dlp- 
pipe  and  bye-pass.  —'■'American  Gas-Ught  Journal:''  July  8, 
18<e,  p.  20. 

See  Oab  Compxnsator  ;  Qas  Exhaustik. 
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Fig.  492. 


Furmer^s  Bye-pass  Dip-pipe. 

2.  A  protecting  pipe  around  the  tip  of  a  gaa- 


burner  to  prevent  the  light  being  extinguished  li 
enst  of  wind.  Used  in  lighthouses.  See  M; 
Elliot's  Report,  U.  S.  Engineers.  The  top  of 
I»yc-pas8  is  pierced  with  holes  supplied  with 
from  a  source  independent  of  that  of  the  ii 
flame,  and  will  relight  the  former  immediat 
Hhould  it  be  extinguished. 

See,  also,  p«per  by  Wigham,  Mechanical  Science  Kectir 
Britinh  Association,  1878,  reproduced  in  '' Seietitijic  At 
can  Supplement,''  •2889. 

Byrne  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  A  form 
pneumatic  battery. 

The  negative  electrode  consists  of  a  copper  pi 
coated  with  lead  on  one  ^ide.  and  the  other 
faced  with  platinum.    Two  of  these  are  used 
tween  whicti  is  a  zinc  plate.    The  exciting  lii 
la  agitated  by  injection  of  air. 

''Niaudet"  American  translation,  2 
^^Seientifie  American  Supplement  " 
"  Telef^aphir  Journal ''      .... 
"^IMflW/^T  " 

^* Scientific  American"'    .... 


•  p.  2526,  Fi| 

,  •Ti.  222,  261 

.    .     .  •  xlv.  279,  4» 

.    .    .  •  xxxTiii.  2b 

Dr.  J.  H.  Thompson's  Report,  **  Centennial  Bxhibitio 
parts,-'  vol.  vii..  Group  XXIV.,  p.  68. 


O. 


Cab.  I.  A  city  passenger  vehicle  for  hire  by 
conrse  or  hour. 

2.  The  shelter  on  a  locomotive  for  the  engineer 
and  fireman. 

See  notices :  — 
Chariot  cab,  JUiirrA  . 
Murck  . 


Herdie 
Locomotire  cab. 
Pa.  Railway    . 


.  •  "Seientijk  American,"  xliii.  191. 
Patenta  147,421, 162,244, 164,672« 
161,240,  149,779. 
•  "  Seientijk  American  Sup,'  8901. 


.  •  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  106. 

Cab'in.  A  saloon  for  officers  or  passengers  on 
board  ship. 

Swinging  cabin,  Bessemer,  "  Van  Nostranits  Mag.,"  xri.  669. 

Cab'in  Car.  {Railwai/.)  A  car  carried  at  the 
rear  of  a  freight-train  to  accommodate  the  con- 
ductor and  train- hands.     Known  also  as  a  caboose. 

Pennsylvania  Railway    .    .  •  *' Engineering,"  xxiv.  418-417. 

Cab'i-net  Marker's  Clamp.  A  species  of 
vise  for  bringing  parts  of  a  frame  together  and 

Fig.  493. 


Cabinet  Maker*$  Clamp. 

holding:  them.  The  heads  are  adjustable  by  stir- 
rups on  the  rail,  which  has  a  notched  lower  edge, 
and  one  of  the  heads  has  a  screw  for  clamping  the 
object. 

Ca^le.     A  larjje  rope,  warp,  or  hawser. 

The  catenary  of  a  suspension  bridge. 

Bast  Rirer  Suspension  Bridge. 

•  ** Scientific  Amer.;'  xxxTii.  63. 

•  '''^  Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxviii.  803-6. 
Fastening     .     .     .     .*  "Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxrW.'td. 
Mailing *  ^^ Scientijic  Amer.  Sup.,'' 766. 

Gear,  wire. 

5r.  5.  ''Moewe,'  Br.  •'* Engineer,"  1.494. 

Grapnel *"  Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  979. 

Grappling,  Capt.  Stead  *  ''Iron  jge,"  xxi.,  June  6,  p.  8. 


Hauling  gear,  telegraph. 

Johnson  ^  Phillips,  Br.  *  ''Engineering,"  xxix.  206. 
Making  for  suspension  bridges. 

Hildenbrand  .  .  .•"Van  Nost.  Mag.,"  xvii.  171, 
Towing *  "Srientijic  American,"  xlx.l 

Cal>le  Car'ri-er.  A  means  of  traiispc 
rough  materials ;  stone,  sand,  lime,  coal,  cart 
a  suspended  bucket  traveling  on  a  wire  < 
Fig.  494. 

Fig.  491. 


lirown's  CaMe  Carrier. 

While  filling  the  tub,  the  carrying  bail  2  is  tumetl  I 
when  filled  the  bale  is  turned  upright,  and  there  1 
the  dumping  bail  4.  The  bail  is  then  attached  b 
to  blook  6,  through  which  the  hoisting  rope  6  passe 
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off«r  pulley  22,  to  the  hoisting  drum  (not  shown.)  ^Vhen 
the  load  is  raised,  the  upper  edge  of  block  5  enters  between 
the  inwardly  curved  ends  of  the  h%>k8  7,  7^  which  separate 
and  pass  over  the  block,  (ailing  together  beneath  it  The 
block  is  then  lowered  and  rests  upon  them,  transferring  the 
load  fh)ni  the  rope  to  the  hooks. 

These  hooks  are  attached  to  levers  19  pivoted  at  A  and 
having  a  limited  movement,  the  weight  depresses  their  inner 
and  raises  their  outer  ends,  unhooking  thorn  from  pin  18  on 
the  holding  block  la.  Simultaneously  with  the  transfer  of  the 
weight  to  the  hooks,  the  hoisting  rope  and  drum  are  released 
from  the  power  and  the  carriage  with  its  load  dei^cends  the 
eable  17 ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  is  desired 
to  deposit  its  load,  the  drum  is  again  thrown  into  connection 
with  the  power,  arresting  the  outward  progress  of  the  car- 
riage, and  starting  it  simultaneously  upon  its  return.  The 
hoisting  rope,  passing  under  roller  21,  between  the  two  parts 
of  dumping  hook  18,  is  by  it  deflmited  downwards  as  the  car> 
riage  passes  out,  and  when  the  drum  is  thrown  into  gear  the 
straightening  of  the  rope  rai.«es  the  hook  which  is  pivoted 
upon  leven  11  and  12,  brings  its  point.  Id',  in  contact  with 
the  dumping  bale,  unlocks  the  tub,  which  capsizes,  ejects 
its  contents,  attains  its  upright  position,  and  relocks  itself 
while  upon  its  return. 

When  the  carriage  reaches  the  holdinf^  block  it  is  stopped, 
and  the  tub  Is  raided  until  the  block,  acting  upon  projections 
26  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  hooks,  forces  them  apart  sufllciently 
to  allow  of  its  passing  down  kietween  and  clear  of  their  points. 
A  notch  on  lever  14  retains  them  apart  until  the  block  has 
passed  their  points  and  sUlkes  the  jointed  lever  25,  which, 
through  rod  24,  raises  lever  14,  releasing  and  allowing  them 
to  faU  together. 

The  tub  is  then  lowered  and  the  operation  repeated. 

By  the  use  of  this  machine  (hoisting  power  being  fur- 
nished) material  can  be  cohveyed  a  thousand  feet,  and  piled 
to  any  height,  with  the  ktbor  of  one  man. 

See,  also,  \Virb-wat,  Fig.  7006,  p.  2798,  "MecA.  Diet." 

Cal>le  Scre'w.  A  fastening  for  boot-soles ;  a 
wire  in  shape  of  a  twisted  cord. 

Gamble  Scre'w  Ma-chine'.  One  for  puttine 
screw  pe^  into  boot  and  shoe  soles.  It  goes  roand 
the  sole  in   15  second:;,  putting  in  80  to  85  wire 


n'ble  Te8t'in|;  Ma-chlne'.     The  machine 
shown  in  Fig.  495  is  made  in  accordance  with  the 


Vig.  496. 


troduction  nsed  on  our  Western  plains.    Properlj 
Cabestro:  Cabresto  in  Portuguese. 

Ca-ca'o  Grind'er  and  Sort'er.    A  machine 

for  grinding  the  cacao  nut  and  sorting  the  re.«nlt 

Fig.  496. 


JPVefiM  Cacao  Machine. 

into  different  finenesses.  The  distance  between  the 
cylinder  and  its  concave  is  adjustable  in  order  to 
determine  the  fineness  of  the  result.  The  ground 
cacao  is  sorted  into  six  sizes,  and  refuse. 

In  the  cacao  mill  of  De  Batiste,  Pftris,  France,  the  cacao  is 
pnt  In  a  hopper  baring  at  the  bottom  a  screw  which  partially 
grinds  the  nut  and  feeds  it  into  the  center  of  a  pair  of  stones, 
similar  to  a  pair  of  grist-mill  stones.  These  grind  it  into  a 
liquid  which  collects  in  a  pan  surrounding  the  lower  stone. 

Cacao  manufacture **&.  i4m«rtcan  5k/).,'M014. 

Chocolate  machinery,  Menier    .  "Engineering,**  xxt.  448. 
Cocoa "  Se.  American,**  xxxT.  278. 

Fig.  497. 


Ctutin  Cable  and  Anchor  Testing  Machine. 

" Board  of  Trade"  (British)  regnlations,  operating 
bv  medium  of  dead  levers  upon  an  active  weight. 
The  series  of  levers  is  similar  to  that  in  compound 
beam  scales,  the  strain  being  given  by  a  hydraulic 
ram  of  8'  stroke.  The  great  length  of  stroke  is 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  stretch  of  the 
cable  when  testing  lengths  of  20  fathoms  at  a  time. 
The  machines  are  made  to  test  np  to  200  tons.  A 
hydraulic  gage  indicates  upon  a  scale  the  strain 
upon  the  levers. 

For  chain-testing  establishments,  in  addition  to  the  testing 
machines  there  are  required  steam-pumping appamtus,  cable- 
shears  for  cutting  out  defectire  links,  capstans  for  hauling 
the  chains,  a  hydraulic  anchor  crane,  and  a  blaclcing  appara- 
tus;  it  is  usual  also  to  add  a  more  powerful  short  machine 
to  test  a  few  links  of  the  largest  cables  to  destruction. 

The  cable-testing  apparatus  of  Qiflkrd>  captire  balloon, 
Fluis,  1878,  was  a  hydraulic  press  mounted  above  a  frame  so 
as  to  bring  a  strain  upon  a  section  of  the  cable  which  had 
two  eye-splices  to  the  holder  and  puller  respectiTely,  the  lat- 
ter depending  from  the  piston  of  the  press.  An  accumulator 
is  amuiged  to  prevent  any  shock  from  the  rupture  affecting 
the  manometer  which  registers  the  tension. 

"SeUutifie  American** •zzxlz.194. 

Ca^res-to.    A  halter.    A  word  of  Spanish  in- 


Cafe-ti-ere'.    A 

French  apparatus 
for  making  iufusion 
of  coffee. 

The  apparatus 
has  two  bulbs  and 
connecting  neck 
with  ejector  tube. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  497 
the  lower  bulb  contains 
water  which  is  in  pro- 
cess of  being  heated  by 
the  alcohol  lamp.  When 
steam  forms  abore  the 
water,  the  latter  is 
raised  in  the  central  tnb^  and  poured  down  upon  the 
ground  coffee  in  the  npper  vessel.  The  lamp  is  then  re- 
moved, the  steam  soon  condenses  and  the  water  is  driwn 
down  through  the  coffee  so  as  to  have  the  grounds  as  dry  aa 
fresh  sawdust. 

The  Etzenberger  steam  tea  and  coffee  filter  is  on  hirger 
scale  but  involves  the  same  principle  of  action. 

Cage.     (Add.)    6.  A  prison  of  iron  bars. 

Iron  cages  are  now  frequently  made  for  prisons 
in  the  South  and  West,  to  be  used  when  there  k 
no  conveniently  available  material  except  wood. 


Ca/etiirf. 


CAISSON. 
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••  Engineer''*  xliv.  60-64 
'Enaineer^'  1.327. 
.  *^^Enginfirtn^,^^  xxviii.  280. 

A  iiuichine  for  breakin]^  lin- 

Fig.  498. 


Caia'son.  An  iroD-liued  shaft ;  or  a  shaft  used 
in  pneumatic  8ubaqiieou!»  excavation.  Pages  49, 
420-422,  "J/ecA.  Did." 

Aneual  of  Nagamkt 
Air-lock,  HudDoii  Kiver  Tunuel 
Subaqueous,  Antwerp 

Cake  Grind'er. 

seed  oil  cake 
for  food  for 
stock.  The 
cake  is  dropped 
into  the  hopper 
edgewise,  i* 
broken  in 
pieces,  and 
these  ground 
by  passing  be- 
tween toothed 
rollers. 

Cake  Ma- 
chine'. A  ma- 
chine for  cut- 
ting dough  into 
cakes. 

Ruger's  soft 
cake  and  jumble 
machine  take^  the 
dough  preTlouBly 
prepared  in  a 
dough  mixer, 
ppreadfl   it  on  an 


OU  Cake  Grinder. 


apron,  and  cutu  it  into  cakes  of  the  required  liie  and  shape  ; 
eakee,  tmaps,  jumblea,  drops,  fingers,  bars,  etc.  The  cakes  are 
taken  from  the  apron  with  a  peel.  There  is  no  automatic 
•crapper  as  in  some  forms  of  cracker  machines.  8ee  Craoku 
Macbihk. 

Cake  Bteam'er.  A  machine  for  washing 
cakes,  snaps,  and  crackers.  It  has  an  iron  frame 
having  an  endless  chain  apron  for  carrying  the 
pans  of  cakes  underneath  a  aome  where  steam  and 
water  are  sprayed  upon  the  cakes,  causing  them  to 
spread,  and  then  by  nlling  the  dome  with  hot  steam 
a  thin  skin  forms' over  the  cakes,  by  which,  when 
baked,  they  acquire  a  rich,  cracked  top,  and  glossy 
color. 

Cal-cim'e-ter.     An    instniment  invented  by 
Scheibler,  and  modified   by  Pellit  &  Salteron,  for 
making   volumetric  analyses  of  bone-dust,  meer- 
schaum, and  other  compounds  containing  lime. 
"ScifntiJU  American  Supplement  *'     .     .    *  z.  4002. 

Cal'ci-mine.  A  superior  kind  of  wash  for 
walls.  See  also  Kalsomine,  "Mech.  Diet."  p. 
1222. 

Cal-cin'ing  Fur'nace.  A  furnace  for  roasting 
ores. 

In  the  Gestenbrofer  furnace,  named  after  the  in- 
ventor, was  first  introduced  the  feature  of  burning 
the  sulphur  of  pyritic  ores  to  accomplish  the  calci- 
nation. 

In  practice,  the  sulphurous  fumes  are  used  to 
make  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  used  to  make  soda 
from  common  salt. 

Sp**  p:i|)er  by  Holloway  read  before  the  •'  Society  of  Artj>,*» 
London,  February ,  1S79,  "On  a  \no  Application  of  a  Procrss 
oT  Hdpid  Oxidation  bt/  which  Sulphides  are  Utilized  for 
i^ur/,'  ipforred  to  \i\^^  Enti^itnenng  and  Mining  Journal,^'' 
xxvii.  201  :  xxix.  428. 

.S>c  also  Dr.  Jenkinses  report,  '*  Paris  Exposition  Reportjt^''^ 
1S7^,  Tol.  iv.,  pp.  9  el  se<^.,  74,  8<)  ft  itq.,  etc. 
Boston     und    Colorado 

Works *  ''En^inecrini:,"  xxii.  290. 

BornV,  Br •  "/ro/j  .-l^v."  xxiii.,  June  12,  p.  1. 

Hanson  ^  Wilson,  Br     .  *  ^' Iron  A^* ,'''  xxiii.,  June  12,  p.  1. 

Cal'ci-um  Light.  An  improved  form  of  the 
calcium  light  has  been  invented  by  KhUinskyy  a 
Ruaeian  naval  officer. 


Circle,  Boucher 
Grant     .     .     . 


A  thin  pyramidal  crayon  of  lime  or  magnetiia  in  eupi 
(adjustably )  in  a  vertical  position, Mith  it«  tbinncrend  1 
the  oriflce  of  the  burner  ^elow,  which  suniiounb*  two  i 
for  coal-gas  and  oxygen,  both  controlled  by  one  .«tn{> 
The  two  gases  only  mix  at  the  lAouth  of  the  bunu>r 
crayon,  immerwd  in  the  flauie,  \»  $iuccettMvel>  heiiteil 
below,  without  any  sudden  difference  of  tenipi'mturf  • 
ring  in  its  Mveral  parts.  The  Mune  era  von  will  la.-t 
days,  with  daily  use.  The  burner  comumec  about  O.UI 
meters  of  oxygen  per  hour,  and  a8  much  coal-ga.>>,  ^i 
light  equal  to  about  1.5  Caroel  burner. 

Cal'cu-la-ting  Ma-chine'.  An  arithnion 
*'3fecA.  Diet.;'  pp.  143,  144. 

.  *  ^^ Engineering,"  xx^w.A^. 
.  •  "Siifffne^r,"  xliv.  12. 
•  ^^ Scientific  American,"  xxx\ 
Babbage's   and    ScheutsV  *  machines,   defcribed, 
"  Caleuler,  Machine  d,*'  Laboulaye^s  *'Dict.  de.»  Arts  et 
/or/ur«,Tol.iT.,ed.  1877.    See  also  pp.  423-24,**  Mich. 
StamnC»  **Maehine  a  equation*,''''  *  Ibid. 

Cal'en-der-ing  Ma-chine',  l.  (Lou\ 
A  machine  for  smoothing  clothes  or  linen.  A 
gle.  Much  used  in  France.  Machines  c 
character  are  made  by  Pierron  &  Dehaitre. 
Sfc  Laundry. 

2.  Machines  for  smoothing  piece  ^oods  in  i 
of  manufacture  after  washing,  dycmg,  blea 
etc. 

See  Fi^;.  1026,  p.  428,  "AfwA.  Diet.''  Also  Fig.  2fy2 
**Btanckiment,"'  LabomUive*t  **  JHctionnaire  des  Artsei 
faetures,''  tome  i.,  ed.  1^7. 

3.  A  machine  fo;*  giving  lustre  to  stuffs  by 
ure,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  heat. 
French  calendering  machine  has  rollers  of 
tree  wood  or  paper  alternating  with  cast  iron 

See  Laboulatfe's  "  Dictionnairt  de*  Arts  et  Manu/a 
articU  ''Cdlandre,"  Fig.  498,  tome  i.,  ed.  1877. 

Fig.  .500  is  a  French  machine  of  two  cylin( 
which  the  lower  one  is  paper  covered.  Tl 
roller  is  adapted  to  1>e  heated  by  steam 
Machines  of  the  same  class,  with  three  cy' 
are  made,  adapted  for  cloths  or  linen,  for  \ 
of  dressers,  dyers,  laundries,  etc.  See  also 
LING  Machine. 

Fig.  499. 


PooWs  Super-calender  RolU. 


IM.ATt   VI. 


CALICO  PRINTING   MACHINE.    (In  four  colors.) 
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Fijc.  500. 


French  Calendering  Machine. 

Small  machines  are  made  for  wateriug  or  iiioir- 
ing  ribbons,  etc. 

4.  In  paper-making  for  expreflsing  the  moistare 
from  the  felted  web,  and  giving  a  sarface  to  the  in- 
cipient paper. 

JPooIe  8  calender  rolls  are  shown  in  Fig.  499. 

Th«  fiinire  repreaeoto  a  stack  of  saper-calendeni  for  a  paper 
machine,  but  their  rolls  are  adapted  for  rarioUM  ums,  working 
in  paper,  rubber,  gntta-percha,  bra«i«,  copper,  flour,  etc.  Aa 
shown,  the  mils  A  A',  etc.,  are  of  chUled  iron,  B  &,  etc.,  are 
paper.  The  number  and  dimensions  are  raried  to  suit  the 
wcirk  required  of  them.  They  are  put  in  motion  by  a  friction 
pulley,  and  the  strain  is  carried  by  Urge  wrought  iron  rods, 
connecting  the  caps  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  bearings 
of  the  lower  roll.  The  gearing  at  the  side  belongs  to  the 
winding  arrangement. 

5.  A  machine  for  running  rubber  into  sheets,  or 
spreading  it  upon  cloth. 

Wlien  the  rubber  has  been  thoroughly  mixed,  it  is,  by 
mean."  of  lai^  iron  calender  rolls,  **  run  '*  into  sheets  of  the 
required  thickneitites  —  three  to  four  feet  wide— and  then 
rolled  or  cut  into  various  shape:^  and  sizes,  and  made  up  by 
the  workmen  into  the  various  articles  required,  ready  for  vul- 
canising. Cotton  fabrics  are  combined  as  a  ba^se  of  strength 
with  the  sheets  intended  for  belting,  hose,  and  other  articles 
requiring  it. 

"Engintering  and  Mining  Jowmal^'^  *  xi.  1. 
Machine,  Voith,  Ger.    •.    •  *'Engintering,'-  xxviii.  392. 

•  "  EMgineerintf,"  xxx.  68. 

*  ^'  Sri entifie  American  Sup.,^''  3899. 
Kolln,  Poole    ....    •"  .Kri>n/»7Sr /li/jfr.  .Vm/j.,'"  ii.  669. 

Of  paper *''  Sc.  American, ^^  xxxvi.  M). 

Grinding,  foo/^   .     .     .     •  "  St-.  ^;«er.  Si<p.,*' vil.  2769. 

Calf  PaiL     A   pail  for  feeding  a  young  calf. 
The  teat  in  the  center 
is  hollow,  and  the  milk  i  u    ..•! 

is  drawn  through  it  by 
the  natural  action  of 
sucking. 

VmU  muzale,  MiUer,  •  "Sc. 
AmeT.;>^  xxxvi.  386. 

Cal'i-co-print'ing 
Ma-chine'.  A  ma- 
chine for  printing  tis- 
sues. It  was  originally 
designed  for  cotton 
prints  or  calicoes,  •  but 
oas  more  lately  been 
applied  to  a  very  great 
rariety    of    fabrics    of  French  Calf  PaU 


{Pierron  ^  Jhhaitre^  Paris,) 

wool,  linen,  silk,  and  other  materials,  and  of  rarious 
mixtures  of  these  and  others. 

The  modes  of  printing  are  various,  but  the 
greater  number  concern  the  chemical  side  of  the 
question  and  are  described  on  pages  426-429, 
''Mech.  Diet." 

Plate  VI.  shows  a  machine  for  printing  in  four 
colors  which  will  give  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  construction  and  operation  than  one  for  ])rint- 
ing  in  twenty-four  colors,  which  might  have  been 
selected.  The  latter  has  a  larger  central  cylinder 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  arrange  around  it  a 
series  of  twenty-four  different  impression  rollers, 
each  having  its  own  paraphernalia  of  color-roller, 
color-trough,  doctor,  and  the  necessary  means  for 
adjustment. 

The  plate  shows  a  transverse  vertical  section  of 
the  machine,  a,  is  the  frame  of  the  machine  on 
which  the  various  parts  are  mounted,  n  is  the 
impre8.sion  cylinder,  and  around  it  arc  four  en- 
graved cylinders,  c  c  c  c,  which  receive  their  color 
from  felt -covered  copper  rollers  which  revolve  in 
the  color-troughs,  e  e  e  e.  Each  of  the  graven 
cylinders  has  two  doctors,  d  d,  one  to  remove  su- 
perflnous  ink  in  advance  of  the  impression  being 
delivered,  and  the  other  one  to  cntch  and  remove 
any  fluff  or  fibre  which  might  adhere  to  the  cylinder 
and  so  l)e  carried  into  the  color.  The  doctor  is  a 
steel  blade  held  by  an  adjustable  screw  against  the 
cylinder  and  having  a  back  and  forth  movement  in 
the  direction  of  its  length. 

The  plate  shows  three  webs  passing  around  be- 
tween the  impression  cylinder  and  the  engraved 
cylinders.  That  pa.ssing  from  Q  is  the  fabric  to 
be  printed.  It  passes  over  several  wing  rollers  and 
flat  surfaces  which  spread  it  evenly  and  remove 
folds  and  wrinkles;  the  tension  being  maintained 
by  a  weighted  strap,  s,  which  acts  as  a  brake  upon 
the  axes  of  the  cloth  roller  and  prevents  its  paying 
out  too  fast. 

Next  to  the  tissue  to  be  printed  is  a  cloth  called 
a  dou bier  (^0M6//rr)  which  unruls  from  r  and  has 
the  same  smoothing  devices  and  brake  weight  s  as 
previon.^ly  mentioned. 

The  don  bier  lies  at  the  hack  of  the  fabric  to  be 
printed,  and  is  iiself  Imcked  by  an  endless  blanket, 
which  is  shown  coming  past  the  roller  T  and  the 
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spiked  roller  h  ;  this  lies  next  to  the  impression 
cylinder,  the  doubler  and  blanket  together  acting 
just  as  the  blankets  of  an  ordinary  copper-plate 
printing-press,  to  form  an  elastic  spongy  baclcing 
to  the  fabric  and  force  it  into  the  graven  lines  from 
which  it  absorbs  the  colors. 

Each  graven  cylinder,  as  has  been  said,  has  its 
own  set  of  devices,  color  roller,  and  trough,  and 
these,  with  it,  are  mounted  upon  a  carriage  which 
can  be  set  towards  or  from  the  impression  cylinder 
B.  A  system  of  gearing,  m  n  o  l  k,  actuates  these 
altogether,  but  individual  adjustments  of  any  one 
set  are  made  by  a  screw  o,  which  acts  upon  its  own 
set. 

The  cylinder  is  rotated  by  a  gear-wheel  on  its 
shaft,  and  the  graven  cylinders  by  the  planetary 
gears  h  h  h  h. 

On  the  right  are  shown  the  tissue,  with  the 
doubler  and  the  felt  proceeding  toward  the  drying 
chamber. 

The  MoDteith  (Olwgow)  hydraulic  press,  for  calico  print- 
ing from  flat  plat«fl,  ia  shown  in  article  '^Impression  sur 
Stoffes,'^ Vig.  43.  Laboutaye's  *' Dietionnairs  (Us  Arts  et  JUan- 
u/aeturfs,  tome  Hi.,  ed.  1877. 

Machine  for  printing  in  24  colors.     i6tV/,  Fig.  68. 

Cf.  ''Sketch  of  the  History  of  Calico.'"  Paper  read  before 
a  literary  society  of  Melrose,  Mass.  *'  Boston  Joumalf^^  re- 
produced in  "Scientific  Amertean."  xli.  401. 

Copper  facing  calico  rolls,  "iron  Age^^^  six.,  June  14,  p. 
20. 

Y.  O^fieiWs  "  Chemistry  of  Caiico  Printing j"  etc. 
VNeiU's  "Dictionary  of  Calico  Printing  and  Dyeing.^* 


Call-for^ni-a  Sight    A  hind  sight  for  a  gun  ; 


rig.  602. 


California  Sight. 

capable,  by  elevation  of  the  rear  portion  on  one  or 
other  of  the  steps  of  the  fin,  of  adjustment  for 
ranees  of  varying  distance.    Fig.  502. 
Cal'i-pers.      Standard  calipers  are  made  for 
PI    gQ3  outside   and   for 

inside  measure- 
ments; the 
prongs  answering 
ror  the  former, 
and  the  bar  for 
the  latter.  They 
are  preferred  to 
plugs  and  rings 
for  some  p  u  r- 
poses.  See  Cyl- 
indrical Gage. 
They    are    both 


Standard  Caliper  Oage. 


light  and  strong.  They  are  used  as  standards  in 
a  shop,  to  which  all  workmen's  measurements  must 
conform. 

Each  full  set  of  these  gaffes  is  arranged  !n  a  case,  and  con- 
tains sixes  from  V  to  2f"  diameter,  varying  by  ^". 
Form  and  use  of    ...         .    •  ".^e.  ilmer.,"  xxxvi.  8. 

Manufacture  of *  "Sc.  Amer.,^' xxxv'iii.  86 

Micrometer,  Brown  If  Fhaqpe      *  ".Sc.  Atner.^"  xxxvi.  9. 

tiages  and  caliper  machines,  "American  Manufacturer,"^ 
1879,  March  28,  p.  13,  and  April  4,  p.  18. 

Cal'i-per-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine,  Fig. 
504,  used  in  a  shop  for  testing  work.  A  sort  of 
stationary  caliper,  with  capacitv  for  fine  adjustment. 
It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  Whitworth  measuring 
machine.  Fig.  3104,  p.  1414,  **Afech.  Diet..*' 

It  has  a  fine  screw,  with  a  larsre  graduated 
wheel,  and  a  tangent  screw  for  fine  adjustment. 

"American  Manufacturer,^^  •  18T9,  April  4,  p.  18. 
*'Jron  Age'* xxiii.,  Jan.  30,  p.  8. 


One  tightened  by  a  calk- 
ing tool,  as  in  some  riv- 


Cal'i-per  Rule.     One  with  a  sliding  im 
which  protrudes  at  the  y^„  ^ 

end ;  the  foot  may  be 
used  to  measure  outside 
dimensions,  in  the  man- 
ner of  calipers.  Fig.  506.  ■ 

Calk'ing  Tron.  a1 
chisel  by  which  oakum 
is  driven  into  the  seams 
between  the  planlM  of  a 
wooden  ship.  The  chis- 
els vary  in  form  accord- 
ing to  the  size  or  position 
of  the  seam.    Fig.  507. 

Calk'ing    Joint. 
ight 
ol,  J 
eted  boilers. 

Fig.  505. 

A-    ...... 

^r     ii^^^^^B>s.       1>  ^Ith  a  round  enJfd 

^r        r^^^^^m     >w    stead  of  one  with  au  an| 

C  I  /  ]  The  advantage  i»  that  it 

\        /  II  cut  the  iron,  making;  I 

\     L  /  /  crackSj  but  simply  dr 

\  ^^^^^^^  /  metal  in  between  the  tw 

^^^^Hf  ^^   wedging  it  tight.    Th^ 

^^^^^^K'""''''^       parts  in  the  cut  reprt 

^9^^^V^  portion*  disturbed  by  t 

^H  Caiaan  Bat't 

^^^  (Electricity.)     A   r 

Cannery's  Method  of  Calk-  form   of  Grove    bal 

**V-  which  the  platinum 

trie  acid  are  replaced  by  platinized  lead  am 

Fig.  606. 


CeUipering  Maehii 


Caliper  Rule. 

ture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  satui 
lution  of  nitrate  of  poraf^sium. 
"Dela  «»tv,"  London,  1868,  283. 


Fig.  507. 


i 

Calking  Irons. 

Call  An-nun'ci-a'tor.  An  audible  a 
which  has,  in  addition  to  the  pong,  a 
which  are  arrows  (or  what  not)  which  ind 
source  whence  the  call  proceeded.  Such 
in  hotels  and  elsewhere.  See  Annu 
"Mech.  Diet." 

Callaud  Bafte-ry-    (Electricity.) 
inal  gravity  battery,  invented  by   Jean 
Callaud.    See  p.  430,  ''Mech,  Diet." 

Prescott,  "Electricity,'''  79. 
Niaudet,  American  translation,  *  118. 
Plush,  imp't  on  Callaud,     •  "Se.  Am.  Sup.,"  266 
•"Engineer,^'  xlvii.  33 
"Journal  FVanklin  L 
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Call  BelL     A  bell  situate  to  be  sounded  by  the 
tiistant  dosing  of  an  electric  circuit. 

Such  are  used  constantly  on  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone circuits 

The  illustration.   Fig.   508,  showd    the    latter. 

Above  is  the  transmitter,  below  are  two  call-bells ; 

Fig.  608.  on  the  left  hangs  the  receiving 

instrument ;  on  the  right  U  the 

crank  of  the  magneto-electric 

instrument. 

A  buzzer  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  a  bell  to  call  a 
clerk  without  making  a  uoisj 
alarm. 

Fig.  509. 


Magneto  CaU  BeU. 


Call  Button. 


Call  Buf  toil.  A  small  stud  which  is  pressed 
to  close  an  electric  circuit  and  sound  a  gong  at  a 
distant  station;  an  office,  guard-room,  servants' 
quarters,  or  what  not. 

Fijr.  509  shows  one  which  is  stationary  in  a  wall ; 
•nother  pendent  at  the  end  of  a  cord. 

Cal'li-graph'.    A  writing  machine. 

Cal'o-ric  En'gine.  The  name  given  by  Eric- 
»wi  to  the  heated-air  engine.  His  earlier  form  of 
engine  was  given  in  Fig.  84,  p.  40,  "Mech,  Diet.," 
and  accompanying  description.  His  device  was  fol- 
lowed bv  a  host  of  others.  See  Figs.  85-94,  pp.  41- 
45,  Ibid. 

The  illustrations  below  show  the  latest  and  a  very 
com  pact  form  of  the  Ericsson  engine. 

Fig.  510  b  a  perBpectire,  and  Fig  511  a  oectional  view  of  the 


Fig.  510 


I  engine  pnmp  and  furnace.     The  engine  i«  specially  intended 

I  for  domestic  ive  in  lifting  and  forcing  U'ater  from  weiin  and 
ciftternR,  or  from  city  niainn,  to  taulu  on  upper  floont  of 

I  buildingM. 

No  steam  is  employed,  and  any  Icind  of  fuel  will  answer 
for  this  engine,  but  coal-ga«  is  preferable,  the  consumption 
being  16  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  average  house  use. 

I  The  action  of  the  engine  is  to  alternately  heat  and  cool  the 
air  confined  below  the  air-piston  b  in  cylinder  //,  the  heating 
of  the  air  generating  a  pressure  which  acts  on  the  air-piston, 

^  causing  it  to  move  through  its  upward  stroke,  actuating  the 

I  pnmp  r  and  fly-wheel  by  means  of  beam  a  and  links  j  k  ^. 

I  The  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel  and  contraction  of  the  air 
cause  the  return  stroke.    The  office  of  the  transfer  piston  c, 

,  by  its  movement  derived  from  the  crank  through  link  /  and 
bell  crank  k,  is  to  displace  the  air  from  the  lower  or  heated 
part  of  the  cylinder  <f  to  the  upper  or  cold  part,  and  vice 
ffersa. 

Fig.  611. 


Delamater^B  Erie$.u>n  Caloric  Engine.    (Perspective  View.) 


Delamater's  Ericsson  Caloric  Engine.    [Sectional  View.) 

tf  is  the  gaa  furnace,  t  the  vacuum  cylinder,  x  the  water 
jacket,  «  fly-wheel  bracket,/ beam  center  bearing 

The  Brown  caloric  engine  has  the  furnace  separated  from 
the  working  cylinder,  has  valved  connections  between  the 
two,  and  uses  the  hot  air  expansively.  The  inlet  and  outlet 
valves  operate  independently  of  each  other.  The  fUmace  is 
supplied  with  coal  by  a  cut-off  bottom  hopper  while  the  ma- 
chine is  in  motion 

The  steam  siren  fog  signal  at  the  Centennial  was  operated 
by  one  of  these  engines.    See  Foo  Trumpet. 

Compound,  Beaumont,  Br.     •  "Scientific  Amer.''  xlill.  385. 

^^wn       ^''Manujr.  Ir  Builder,''  X.  97. 

•''Enif.  ^  Min  J.r  xxr\.  349. 

•  "Iron  Ase,''  xx.,  Dec.  6,  p   1. 

Ebert *** Scientific  Amer, Sup.,'' U12. 

^°P^„  '     \ •  *'Manu/.  ^  Builder r  xi.  177. 

iiJ''*^I^'*"'l\      ....     •"Sr.  American rxxxix.m. 
"Tom  Thumb"    ....    •  "&.  ,4mmcaw,' xlil.  373. 
Pumping  engine,  Ericsson      •  ''Manuf.  If  Buitder,"  xil.  150. 

W'leox *  Lat>oulaye's" Diet.,"  etc., ir., 

article 'Mir  Chnviber.'" 
Compression  engine,  Rider.    •  *' Polytechnic  Reviewr  11.  196 

•  "Am.  AHisan,"  No.  12, 1874. 

Cal'o-rie.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
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the  temperature  of  1  kilogram  of  distilled  water  l^' 
Centigrade;  about  equal  to  2.2  pounds  raised  1.8^ 
Fall. 

Caro-rim'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  bodies  in 
pui^sing  from  one  temperature  to  another. 

For  Keynault^s,  nee  Laboulaye'^s  ^^Dietionnaire,^*  etc.,  arti- 
cle, **  Chaieur  AjorrZ/Syw*,''  tome  iv,,  ed.  1877. 

For  sugar,  •  Ibid.,  vol.  ili.,  Figa.  76,  76,  article,  "*Sucr«." 

Hare's *  *' Scunlific  Amer.  Sup.,'^  vu.  2S2^. 

Ericsson's *" ikientijit  Amer.  Sup."  Hi.  lli)^. 

Liquid  "J>«  Mondes^'^ .      **i>cient(fir.  Amer.,'-  xxxviii.  185. 

VioUr^Vr *  *'SeientiJir  Amtriean,'' xli.  b8, 

.\Ia09achusett8  Inst.  .     .      ** Scientific  American,'' XXXV.  I6i. 

Cal'va-ri-an  Hook.  {Surgical.)  A  post- 
mortem hook,  used,  as  its  name  indicates,  in  work- 
ing upon  the  skull. 

Ca-ma'cho  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  A  per- 
fluent  battery  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged  in 
steps.  The  excitiug  liquid  (solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassium)  is  contained  in  a  reservoir,  and  con- 
ducted from  cell  to  cell  by  means  of  siphons. 

Niaudtt,  American  translation *  231. 

''Engineer'' •  xlli.  208. 

'' Scientific  American  Supplement  "   .    .    .    *  74d. 

Cam'ber-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  giv- 
ing a  vertical  curve  to  a  railway  rail.  Such  rails 
are  used  at  the  summits  and  feet  of  inclines  and  at 
the  junction  of  grades  of  varying  inclination. 

Also  used  to  curve  a  rail  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
will  be  straight  when  cck>led. 

See  Figs.  8,  9,  and  pp.  872,  ''Engineering;'  xxix. 

Cam  Cut'ter  A  special  machine-tool  made  to 
cut  and  finish  cams  of  all  curves  up  to  b''  diameter. 
It  is  made  with  either  single  or  double  heads.  The 
carriage  for  reception  of  the  blank  is  gibbed  to  the 
bed,  and  has  sufficient  traverse  toward  or  from  the 
cutter-spindle  to  cut  to  any  required  depth.  The 
cones  of  the  cutter-spindles  carry  2"  belts.  The  feed 
is  bv  worm  and  gear,  and  has  variable  speeds. 
Machines  are  built  for  cutting  either  periphery  and 
face  or  periphery  alone. 

Caxn'el.  {Hyd.  Eng.)  A  float  for  raising  a 
vessel. 

Shipm  oTer  nhoalg. 

Clark  ff  Standjietdy  Br.    .     .     <^  "Engineering,''  xxiii.  870. 

$ee,alfiO;  Depositiiig  Dock  ;  Dock  ;  Floatino  Dock,  "Mech. 
Diet.f"  et  infra. 

Cam'ers  Hair  Pen'cil.  A  small  brush  used  bv 
artists,  the  tuft  being  made  of  the  hair  of  the  camel. 
Similar  brushes  of  differing  degrees  of  elasticity 
are  made  of  fitch,  badger,  squirrel,  goat,  and  sable. 

Cazn'e-o  Cut'tdng.  In  the  process  of  cameo- 
cutting  the  method  in  Italy  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  fthell  18  first  cut  into  pieces  the  rize  of  the  required 
cameo  by  meanii  of  diamond  dust  and  the  slitting  mill,  or  by 
a  blade  of  steel  fed  with  empr>'and  water.  It  is  then  shaped 
Into  a  s<juare,  oval,  or  other  form  on  the  grindstone,  and  the 
edge  finished  with  oil  stone.  It  is  next  cemented  to  a  block 
of  wood,  which  serves  as  a  handle  to  be  grasped  by  the  artist 
while  tracing  out  with  a  pencil  the  figure  to  be  cut  on  the 
shell.  The  pencil-mark  is  followed  by  a  sharp  point,  which 
scratches  the  desired  outline,  and  this  again  by  delicate  tools 
of  steel  wire,  flattened  at  the  end  and  hardened,  and  by  files 
and  gravers  for  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  portion  of 
the  white  enamel. 

The  cameo  cutter  select*  from  the  shells  which  possess  the 
three  layers :  (1)  those  which  have  the  layers  strongly  ad- 
herent to  each  other  :  (2)  those  in  which  the  middle  layer  is 
thick  ;  (3)  those  in  which  there  is  a  good  distinction  of  color 
between  the  layers  ;  and  (4)  those  in  which  the  inner  layer 
is  of  the  color  suited  for  hi-*  purpose. 

The  central  layer  fonns  the  bo<Jy  of  the  relief,  the  inner 
layer  being  the  ground,  and  the  outer  the  third  or  superficial 
color,  which  is  sometimes  used  to  give  a  varied  appearance 
to  rhe  surface  of  the  figure. 

}*ee,  also,  article  in  '^  Scientific  American,'*  xlil.  69. 

A  fictitious  cameo  is  made  from  lava  or  from  steatite.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  after  the  cutting  is  finished  the  cameoe 


are  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  crucible,  heat«d  at  a  reddii 
for  several  hours,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  Tt 
then  flint-hard.  Color  is  given  by  inimen^ioD  for 
hours  in  dyes,  — saffron,  gumboyl,  canipeche,  d 
blood,  etc. 

Cam'e-o  Glass.      Glass  cut  in  imitat 

cameos. 

I      Cups  and  bowls  for  this  purpose  are  formed  of  n 

I  body  or  layer  of  dark  blue  gla«s,  with  an  outer  rn 

layer  of  even  thickness  of  opaque  white  glawi,  in  v\  1 

design  is  wrought  by  carving  or  grinding  down  to  tl 

I  colored  sub-layer,  or  foundation.    Thitt  outer  whiU' 

,  about  ^f'  thick,  and  is  chiseled  in  high  relief,  in  « 

I  manner  to  that  by  which  the  Portland  Va.«e  in  th 

I  Museum  was  formed,  and  also  the  Pompeiian  Viis 

'  museum  at  Naples.     It  is  a  difllcult  task  to  get  glaxs 

that  have  exactly  the  same  degree  of  shrinkage  on 

The  two  differently  colored  pastes  must  phrink  exai" 

or  cracking  would  result,  especially  when  the  oute: 

chiseled  away  in  forming  the  design.  — Blake. 

Cam'e-o    In'cnis-ta'tion.     {Glass.) 
ure,  say  a  small  porcelain  bust,  is  introdm 
a  small  cylinder  of  glass,  wliich  is  theu  clos 
it. 

Cam'e-o  Press.  A  small  scrcw-pres^s 
ing  a  convex  roundness  to  photograph  p 
The  bed  and  platen  are  in  cameo  and  \uu 
spectively,  and  the  object  is  pressed  betwei 

Cam'e-ra.  A  chamber  used  in  obtaii 
tures.     See  p.  433,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Enlarging,  Edtoarda      .  *"  Scientific  American  Si 

Field        •  "  Scientific  American  Si 

Lucida,  Ho/mamnj  Pr.  .  *"ScientiJk  American^' ) 

*  "Scientific  American  S\ 

•  "Scientific  Am.  Sup..' 
Multiplying  ....  *  "Scientific  American  S 
ObKwrtij  Kellett   .     .     .*  "Scientific  American  S\ 

Obscura *  "Scientific  American  S 

Obscuia,  sketching  .  .  *  "Manu/aet.  and  Builde 
Photographic,  Baskam  •  "  Scientific  American ," 
Portable *"  Scientific  American  S 

Cam'e-ra  Lu'ci-da.  A  glass  prism, 
to  the  eye-piece  of  a  micro-  Y\%.h 

scope.  Described  and  shown 
at  Fig.  1043,  p.  434,  "J/ccA. 
Z>i'c<.'^  The  instrument 
shown  at  Fig.  512  has  a  lens 
to  magnify  tne  pencil  point ;  < 
a  very  important  adjunct  in 
making  drawings  01  micro- 
scopic objects.  Beck's  Cum\ 

Cam'e-ra  Ob-sou'ra.     The   earner 

shown  at  Fig.  1044,  p.  434,  '^Mech.  Dirt 

a  long  time  but  little  more  than  a  toy, 

its  development  into  the  photographic  cj 

Fig.  518  Fig.  M 


<E^ 


The  Camera  Obscura. 


Bowditch's   n 


removes  it  far  from  thi.H  criticism,  yet 
lately  been  adapted  in  a  worthy  "way  U 
use  :  the  throwing  of  an  image  on  a  pi< 
to  facilitate  making  sketches,  draiwin^ 
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The  camezm  obscura,  shown  in  Fig.  613,  has  a  reflector  and 
a  iens,  hy  which  the  magnified  image  is  thrown  upon  the 
IMper  in  the  camera,  the  only  light  entering  at  that  point. 
A  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  draftsman  occludes  other  light. 
The  lens  is  in  a  sliding  tube,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  adjust  the  focus.  The  height  of  the  box  must  not  be  less 
than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  mirror  is  hinged  to 
•djost  its  direction. 

Cam'e-ra  Stand.  A  table  to  support  the 
photographic  camera,  having  adjustments  for  height 
and  inclination. 

Cam  Ijoozn.  One  in  which  the  harnesses  ope- 
rated by  cams  instead  of  by  pattern  chain,  jac- 
qaard,  or  other  device. 

Cam  Press.  One  in  which  the  action  of  the 
punch  or  shear  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  a  cam  :  as 
distinct  from  a  screw,  lever,  or  pendulum  press. 

Cam  Pump.    A  steam  pump,  the  motions  of 
which  arc  obtained  by  the  media  of  cams  ;  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  mechanical  means. 
Fig.  615. 


Dayton  Cam  Pump, 

In  the  COM"  lUit«tmt«l  to  Fig  fA%  tbr  steam  taJtc  i^i  a  plain 
sHii^  ^alTf,  worked  hy  nicMiii^  of  a  cmii  bolt«4  on  [he  plf^t^n* 
reidt  amd  tuorirjf?  with  St,  njid  by  the  f^hape 
fff  th.1'  cam  the  Htrvik^  i^t  itUiwed  don'^u  ax  cai'h 
e&'i,  K:iTLQ|pr  ample  time  for  the  water  cyEin- 
c|pr  to  fill,  and  wat«r  vnlTe-t  U.>  clo^  b«fr»re 
the  f«turti  ctix^ike.  *t\i\n  InffumM  a  full 
itrvftm  etery  ^trok^T  flJ*d  preTent«  the 
pomp  pi  Stan  firm]  striking  agaJD^t  the 
witer  when  tbe  pyli^jder  iw  Ituit  partly  filled. 
It  N^nij;  i[np<M«iItle  lor  the  ateBjn  ralvc  to 
bfi  thmwri  iwta  eiuch  n  pOMlcioa  %b  tu  shut 
<ifr  ^tmm  and  Ft<:»p  th«  pump. 

Cam'py-lom'e-ter,  An  iti* 
vent  ion  of  \L  (itiuiiieL  A  p<X'ket 
instnjinent  capiihle  of  giving  ot  one 
reajliijj>  the  metric  Ifujjth  of  amy 
litse.  i4traight  or  curved^  on  a  map  or 
pbiK  and  the  iiattirrti  lerigtli  corit':- 
upoiidinK-  Lo  thr  graphic  length  on 
ma  Jus,  with  a  scale  uf  one  8l),(Jt)0th  or 
onp  100,0(X)th,  or  miiltipjus  or  sub- 
iiku]Liple!4  id  thi'ttti  MCrties. 

''' MaMMf<\ttM7tr  and  fktiitlfr^'^''  ti\.  IB' 

Ca-nal'.  St* e  folio wiug  notices  :  — 

Bade  in  Cornwall "^.  vlmw.,"  xxxv.  840. 

Dwien,  rf'iioiMt "  r^cAnotegi*/*,"  xl.  889. 

DuMidi.     Ft "*f.  74m«-.,"  xxxv.  66. 

Florida  ship ".S-.  >4mer  »'xxxix.296. 

Inter-oeeanic •'/?«■.  ,-lm.  .Sup.,"  2762. 

Obi  &  Jeniiwei,  5i</oro#     .     .     .  ''Technotogisle;' x\.^\. 

Sues,  history  of *^Sc,  Amer.  Sup.,'- y^. 

U. S.  Conml  Farman'.i  Rept.  on  ".<fc.  Amer.,-'  xl.  240. 
Bridge,  Blackburn,  Engl.    .    .     .•"&.  Xr/i.  5up.,"  1729. 

8l.  Petenburg,  Momma      .     .    .  •'  Teehnologiste,^^      xll. 


Boat  propulsion,  L^oM^e    .     .    .  •  "Sc.iimCT-.,"  xxxiy.278. 
Boat  propeller  (jet),  Bugbte      .     .  •  "Sc.  Amer.  Sup,"  89. 
Boat  propulsion, //iffx/er      .     ,    .  •  "-Monu/.  4r JB.,"  xii.TiS. 

Lift,  hydraulic,  Br •'fii^iKeriiw' '»xxi.  227. 

Lock  working,  Marq.  Caligny^  Fr.  •  "  Walton's    Yitnna  Ex- 
pos. Rept.,''  iii.  64. 
Lock,  Aubois,  Loire,  Watson  .     .      **  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.^ 

xix.  86. 
Locks,  Barrage  of  the  Nile       .     .  •  ** Engineering, '^  xxi.  41. 

Hydraulic  canal  lift  at  Anderton  on  the  rirer  Weaver: 
Paper  read  before  the  "  Institute  uf  Civil  Engineers^ '-  (Lon- 
don), by  Mr.  Duer.    Reproduced  in  "  Se.  Am.  Sup.,'  295. 

Canal-boat  lift  by  caisson  and  inclined  plane,  from  Poto- 
mac River  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canul,  by  William  R. 
Hutton.     *^  Proceedings  of  Am.  Soc.  of  Civit  Enginfers.'^ 

The  invention  of  M.  Girard  for  avoiding  a  part  of  the  wwite 
of  water  in  the  descent  of  a  boat  from  u  superior  to  u  lower 
level,  is  described  in  Labouiaye's  *^ Dirtionnaire  des  Arts  el 
Manufactures,^''  Paris,  1877,  cap.  ^'Ecluse."* 

Can'al-ic'u-lar  In'stru-ments.  {Sttrgical.) 
For  operating  upon  the  lachrymal  duot. 

Jaeger  bistoury  cach^. 
Beaumont^s  concealed  canalicular  knife. 
Greensladf's  concealed  canalicular  knife. 
Agnew's  canalicular  knife. 
PetiVs  Fistula  lachrymalis  knife. 
Lachrymal  canula,  etc. 

Page  10,  Part  XL,  Tiemann's  ^^Armamentarium  Chirur- 
gieum.'^     See,  also,  Canaucular  Scissors,  a  Fig.  4672,  p. 

Can  B  od  *Y  Forni'er ,  ( ShtH  M^taf  1  f  orkimf . ) 
^V  iiiiULhiut:  for  feirmiiig  the  bodtrs  t^  eaiii*.  Th« 
lucks  for  theseamH  lieing  fir^t  formvd  on  the  t»liinki<(, 
and  they  placed  in  position,,  a  single  njoieineiit  of 
the  lever  |ircsse»  the  furmur  iiiio  llm  nimld  imd  two 
hin^^et!  aide- pieces  i^prinj^  fonvaril  and  riaiip  ihe 
end**  of  Ihe  blank  around  the  btek  uf  the  furmer. 

Can^dle.  {Eiectrkttt/.]  An  arrangement  of 
carbuna  in  an  electric  H^^ht.  Tlif.  Crtrhona  are 
placed  parallel,  ami  as  the  waste,  of  tiie  two  mimt 
be  eqiml,  they  are  fed  by  alternaiitiij  earretiU*  S*;e 
Electric  Candle. 

The  J atdochk off  electric  light  is  the  most  noted 
of  the  d'AA^ ;  in  thid  the  carljuns  aro  separated  by 
It  material  knovvQ  as  erJuutfnit.  Candlea  witliuii't 
cotttmbin  are  the  VVllde,  Jantm,  and  iJtdann.  The 
J ablochkuCf  combines  the  cbaracterr^  uf  the  candle 
and  the  arc. 

Can'dle  Bal'ance.      An  iu^tmmcnt   for  indi- 


Tug,  steam,  St.  Oare  Byrne     .    .  ♦  ''Se.  Amer.  Sup.,"  44. 
Woiks,  Soonkteala  Canal,  India  .  *  "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag., 

Boat  elevator,  Oark  f  Duer^  lug.  • 


XT.  886,  481. 
Se,  Amer,,"  xm,  402, 


Goodwin's  Candle  Balance. 


eating  when  a  candle  has  conBnmed  a  set  amoant 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  516,  G  beinj^ 
at  zero,  the  weight,  B,  is  made  to  counterpoise 
the  candle.  The  weight,  (?,  being  then  shifted  to 
the  mark  indicating  the  amount  to  be  consuQied, 
the  candle  is  lighted.  When  the  amount  is  con- 
sumed, the  balance-lever  falls,  an  electric  circuit  is 
completed  at  E,  and  the  armature  is  drawn  to  the 
magnet  H. 

*' American  Ga»4igkt  Journal  "  .    .  •  July  3, 1876,  p.  6. 


CANDLE  LAMP. 
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Can'dle  Lamp.     A  lamp,  the  stem  of  which 
holds  a  candle  forced  upward 
by  a  coiled  spring.     Used  in 
railway    cars    and    traveling 
carriages. 

Can'dle-mold'ing  Ma- 
chine'. A  candle-molding 
niHcliine,  made  by  Wunch- 
mann  of  Leipzig,  was  shown 
nt  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
1876. 

It  is  constructed  of  iron, 
and  designed  for  molding 
either  ))«iraffine,  stearine,  or 
tallow  candles. 


Candlt  Lamp. 


The  molds,  100  in  number,  stand 
in  two  double  rows  in  a  close  cast- 
iron  box,  where  they  are  made 
steady  iu  the  upper  and  lower 
walls,  but  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out,  one  by  one,  with 
eai«e. 

£ach  of  the  molds  is  a  tubular  structure  open  at  both 
sides.  In  it  moves  a  piston  that  constitutes  the  mold  for  the 
apex  of  the  candle, 
and  is  itself  attached 
to  a  slender  iron 
tube.  At  the  lowest 
stage  the  piston 
shuts  the  somewhat 
couically  shaped 
mold  close  and  tight. 

All  the  piston!*  are 
secured  to  a  frame 
by  means  of  long 
slender  tubes,  and 
are  raised  and  low- 
ered simultaneously, 
by  a  crank,  pinion, 
and  notched  bar. 

In  the  lower  part 
of  the  machine  is  the 
wick-box,  which  can 
bo  closed        It  con- 
tainii  a  hundred  wick 
spooU,    the    wicks 
passing  through  the  ^ 
box-cover  into  a  pis-  H 
ton   tube  traversing  jB,- 
ihe  pi<«ton  itself,  but  r 
by  means  of  a  simple  ^'\. 
contrivance  shutting  '-_ 
it  up  so  closely  that  1;%^  -^ 
the  liquid  mass  can- 
not permeate. 

Above  the  two  troughs  that  inclose  the  double  row  of 
molds  at  the  top,  is  an  apparatus  called  the  elasper,  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  holding  the  candles  on  their  being 
raised  from  the  molds.    It  can  be  turned  on  hinges  back  over 

Fig.  518. 


to  the  side  of  the  machine  till  it  rests  against  two  h 
It  is  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  small  leven  and  ec 
There  is  a  simple  attachment  to  centralise  and  hold 
wicks  Immediately  over  the  molds. 

The  procedure  in  operating  is  as  foUown :  When  tl 
have  been  introduced,  they  are  in  the  fint  intiUiii 
fast  to  a  little  piece  of  wood  laid  crosswiM  over  tli« 
The  centralizing  apparatus  is  then  applied,  and  t^uw 
mittod  into  the  compartment  cuutainiug  ttie  uiohl 
are  thus  quickly  heated  by  its  playing  anniud  th» 
liquid  is  then  admitted  into  both  troughs,  und  the  11 
filled. 

The  centralizing  apparatus  is  then  withdrawn, 
water  introduced  into  the  compartment. 

As  soon  as  the  liquid  surface  over  the  ninld.x  h.i 
sufficiently  firm,  it  is  cut  off  by  a  ^hovrl  udapto 
purpose.  When  the  candles  have  cooled  thev  an;  i 
of  the  molds  by  turning  the  crank,  and  draw  the  w 
the  spools  along  with  them.  The  candles  jus?  thr 
open  claspers,  and,  on  reaching  the  highest  Htnge, 
made  fast.  The  crank  is  then  turned  bacliward  til 
tons  shut  up  the  lower  ends  of  the  molds.  In  due 
wicktt  are  cut  and  the  candles  removed. 

The  cut,  Fig.  518,  shows  the  candles  in  raised  pc 
held  by  the  claspers. 

Can'dle  PoPiah-ing  Ma-chine'.     1 


Fig.  519. 


Marhine  for  Clipp:ng,  Polishing^  and  Markinii 
shows  a  machine  made  by  Morau*-,  of 
clipping  to  a  length,  polishing,  and  niai 
dies.  The  saw  and  pad,  which  are  cui 
the  length,  the  {>olisher,  and  the  marker,  ; 
justable. 

A  French  polishing  machine  for  candles  is  sh 
274,  article  "Boii^V.?,''  Laboittaye'.*  ^^  Dirtionnni\ 
Manv/artmrSf'''  tome  i.,  ed.  1877.  The  c.«ndle.<i  < 
pass  l)eneath  a  succession  of  rollers. 

Can'dle-pow'er  Jet  Pho-toin'e-t< 

strument  for  measuring  the  light  of  a  bi 
jet. 

Fig.  520. 


Wunehmann's  Candle-molding  I^IachifU, 


English  Candy-roUing  Mac/iine. 


CANDY-ROLLING  MACHINE. 
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CANE  MILL. 


Goodwin's,  ^* American  Gaslight  Journal,''  •  July  8, 1876, 

^6. 
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Can'dy-roU'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  with 
varioiis  patterns  of  rollen  for  stamping  candy  in 
sheets.  The  pan  is  8^"  wide,  and  each  roller  is 
pro\ided  with  lever  and  clutch  wheel,  so  that  any 
one  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  ^ear  instantly,  with- 
out affecting  the  work  of  the  others. 

Can'dy  Sli'cer.  A  guillotine  machine  for 
cutting  candy  into  strips  or  blocks. 


Flf.  621. 


Candf-slicer. 


The  cutting-knife  is  mtmd  &nd  lowered  by  means  of  a 
erank-wheel,  and  a  fthearlng  motion  in  imparted  by  the  in- 
clined sruide^  A.  The  carr^inff  bed  ban  a  niclc,and  i«  morod 
forward  by  the  action  of  a  pinion-wheel  on  a  shaft  which 
carries  at  its  outer  end  the  ratchet-wheel,  ff,  operated  by  a 
pawl  attached  to  an  arm,  D.  The  outer  end  of  this  fits  in 
a  slot  In  aTibratin(?arm,  6',  up  and  down  which  it  is  adjusted 
to  regii^te  the  width  of  the  candy  (dices. 

Cane  Cul'ti-va^tor.  An  implement  made  for 
the  Cuba  and  West  India  market,  with  three  broad, 
round-nosed  flat  shares,  and  an  expansible  frame. 

Cane  Cut'ter.    See  Cank  Mill. 

An  implement  for  cutting  sugar- 


Fig.  622. 


Cane  Knife, 
cane.  It  varies 
in  different  coun- 
tries and  prov- 
inces, from  the 
shape  of  a  butch- 
er's cleaver  to  that 
of  a  broad-sword. 
See  Machete. 

Cane    MiU. 
The     French 

J)roces8  of  Phi- 
ippe  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  or- 
dinary, consisting 
in  cutting  the  cane 
into  thin  slices 
with  a  machine, 
submitting  them 
to  levi^ation  in 
water  in  a  trunk 
in  which  a  lifting  screw  rotates,  and  pressing  them 
in  a  rotary  eccentric  press.  See  also  Mignon  & 
Hourt,  "  lechnologiste,*'  xxxviii.  81. 

The  Figs.  623,  624,  626  show  the  three  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  two  latter  being,  in  fact,  consecutive,  but  detached 
(or  conrenience  of  illustration  in  limited  space. 

The  cane  cutter  of  Philippe  is  shown  in  Fig.  628,  and 
consist)*  of  two  root-cutters,  composed  of  cast-iron  disks, 
A  A',  keyed  upon  the  same  axis,  B,  furnished  with  a  fixed 
pulley,  p,  which  communicates  the  movement,  and  a  loose 
pulley,//,  which  Ppceires  the  belt  when  the  motion  of  the 
cutters  is  to  be  stopped. 

The  axis  B,  turns  in  brass  boxes  in  the  pillow-blocks  6  6^, 
cast  with  a  cistt>m,  IV,  which  receives  the  sliced  cane  from 
the  cutilng-miU,  and  whkh  wrrea  at  the  tame  time  by  its 


Cane  Knives.    Louisiana  Pattern. 


Fig.  623. 


Cane-euUing  MiU. 

large  extent  to  afford  a  seat  for  the  elevating  screw.    TIm 
whole  is  bolted  to  the  stone  columns  In  masonry  ilf,  in 

Fig.  624. 


Cane-eutting  Levigator. 

common  with  the  two  hoppers  C  C,  into  which  the  cane  is 
thrown  by  armfuls. 

Four  slicing-knives  a,  are  fixed  on  the  face  of  each  disk, 
inclined  in  their  seats  like  the  bits  of  planes. 

The  slices  of  cane  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  cutten, 
and  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  ciKtem,  are  subjected  to  lev. 
igation.  The  bottom  of  the  cihtem  corresponds  in  shape  with 
the  Archimedean  screw  D,  the  lower  end  of  which  re- 
volves in  a  step,  f/,  with  an  adjusting  screw,  while  the  upper 
end  rotates  in  a  bronse  collar  in  the  cap  which  clotted  the 
upper  end  of  the  inclined  cylinder  of  translation.  The 
endless  screw  receives  rotation  from  a  hoUcoidal  gear  whose 
axis  carries  the  pulley  E.  On  the  top  of  the  inclined 
trunk  are  two  boxes  which  covfr  the  orifices  by  which  the 
liquid  arriving  by  the  pipes  F  F  is  distributed  in  the  interior 
over  the  blades  of  the  screw. 

The  endleMs  converger  is,  so  to  ppeak,  the  instrument  of 
levigation  of  the  slices  which  readily  traverse  the  trunk  in- 
closing the  screw,  imbibing  the  liquid  and  undergoing  osmo- 
sis more  or  less  complete.  When  the  slices  arrive  at  the 
summit,  they  fall  into  the  hopper  G  of  the  rotary  press, 
which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell  G,  cast  with  a  bed- 
plate, and  with  ends  in  which  are  bearings  of  the  arbor,  H, 
on  which  in  keved  the  hollow  drum  /,  which  is  eccentric 
with  the  shell  G. 

The  pressing  is  done  by  six  palettes  of  bronse,  >,  carried  by 
the  drum,  which  catch  the  ma»s  of  slices  from  the  hopper 
and  carry  them  into  a  more  and  more  confined  ^psce  be- 
tween the  drum  and  the  concave  shell,  finally  arriving  at 
the  di.«charge  spout  g,  placed  at  that  part  of  the  envelope 
where  the  slices  escape  from  the  point  of  greatest  prexsure. 

The  drum  /is  cast  iron,  and  its  periphery  is  pierced  with 
a  multitude  of  small  openings  leading  to  parallel  circular 
channels  covered  with  perforated  steel  plates,  so  that  the 
juice  expressed  from  the  !«liceti  escapes  into  the  interior  of 
the  drum  from  whence  it  is  dbcharged  laterally  at  an  open- 
ing in  the  central  vertical  line.  Thence  is  taken  by  a  pipe, 
J,  and  pump,  >,  and  elevated,  to  be  poured  again  by  the  pip« 
F'  into  the  trunk  where  the  elevating  screw  operates. 
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CANNON. 


Fig.  525. 


Fig.  526. 


"anf  Telescopt. 


Eccentric  Cane  Press. 

The  six  bronze  ptiletten  are  otet  hollow,  and  are  connected 
in  pairs  diametrically  acrosn  the  wheel.  Each  pair  has  a 
yoke  in  the  mid-length,  and  they  slip  radially,  the  endM  of 
the  palettes  keeping  their  placeii  against  the  interior  periph- 
ery of  the  concave  $*hcll. 

The  drum  /  turns  slowly ,  the  power  being  applied  by  a 
pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  R  to  the  spur-wheel  B. 

The  concentration  of  the  juice  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
hot-air  apparatus,  also  the  invention  of  M.  Philippe,  and 
■hown  in  Fig.  66,  article  **  5ufre,"  in  Laboulaye's  **  Diclion- 
naire  des  Arts  et  iiciences,'''  tome  iii.,  ed.  1877,  to  which  the 
author  is  indebted  for  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  account. 

The  process  bears  some  relation  to  the  Roberts  diffusion 
process,  which  also  employs  water  to  diit^olve  the  sugar  of  the 
cane,  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  cane  mill. 

Cane-juice  bleacher,  Lescale  .  •  *'&.  Amer.,'*  xxxiv.  86. 
See  also  Diffusion  Pkocbss,  page  702,  "AfiecA.  Diet.,^'  et  infra. 

Cane  Tel'eB-cope.  An  instrument  with  seats 
for  the  eye  and  object  glasses  upon  a  walking  stick. 
The  object-glass  is  adjustable  for  focus  and  may 
serve  as  a  microscope  on  occasion.     See  Fig.  526. 


Can  FiU'er.    A  m 
for  filling  cans  with  fn 

In  Bucklin's  cun-til 
m  a  t  o  e  8,  —  for  iustii 
which  have  been  pre 
peeled,  are  separated  f  i 
juice  with  a  sieve,  at 
go  forward  into  the 
and  roll  thence  to  tlie 
ally  tapered  end  of  th 
der.  The  can  is  pi 
the  rests  and  is  prcssc 
which  brings  the  can 
directly  oppoj^ite  the  ( 
The  treadle  is  now 
down  and  the  plung< 


'Se.Am.. 
'^Sc.  Am., 


the  tomatoes  into  the  can 
Canning  fruits, etc..  Cutting  Co.,  Cal. 
Can  opener,  WUson 

Can  La'bel-ing  Ma-chine'.  In  Bige 
beling  machine,  the  can  is  placed  at  the  ho 
incline  ;  rolling  down  which  it  passes  over 
roller  rotating  in  a  reservoir  of  paste,  ai 
over  the  label,  taking  it  up  as  the  pasted  si 
the  can  adheres  to  it,  rolling  it«elf  in  it. 

In  passing  down,  the  can  strikes  a  lever 
its  connection  with  a  second  reservoir  p 
end  of  the  next  label,  at  the  same  time  \ 
the  feed  screw  and  raising  the  labels  the 
of  one. 

Can'nel.  I.  {Weaving.)  A  style  of 
making  a  corded  or  rep  tissue. 

2.  A  variety  of  coal :  candle-coaly  hij 
minous. 

Can'non.     The  cannon  shown  in  Fio 


Armstrong  100-/on    Gnu. 

one  of  eiirht  made  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co., 


of  Elswick  ordnance  works,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for  the  Italian  government,  to  be  placed  on  board 
the  turret-ships  "  Dnilio  "  and  "  Dandolo."  One  of 
these  ships  was  built  at  Spezzia  .and  the  other  at 
Castellamare,  and  each  is  of  7,000  tons  burden. 
The  gun  is  made  on  the  well-known  Arm.<«trong 
principle,  having  27  grooves  and  as  many  bands  of 
about  equal  width.  The  rifling  is  an  increasing 
Bpii*al  on  the  parabolic  development,  winding  up 
with  a  twist  of  1  in  45  calibers.  The  depth  of  the 
grooves  is  J"  throughout.  See  p.  158,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

The  weight  of  the  gun  is  227,;300  pounds. 
£xtx«me  length,  32'  10^'^ 


Length  of  bore,  3(V  6". 

Diameter  of  bore,  17''. 

OutKide  diameter  of  gun  :  muxxle,  29^^. 

Outtiide  diameter  at  breech,  77". 

The  barrel  i»  in  two  pieces  made  into  one  in 
up.  There  are  three  layers  of  coila  over  the  t 
the  gun. 

The  weight  of  the  projectile  is  2,000  pounds 

Work  developed  at  the  muzsle,  89,000  foot  p 

Velocity  1,400'  per  second. 

The  loading  gear  is  hydraulic. 

Albini *"&.  American 

America's  contribution  to 

modem  artillery  .  .  .  *^ Sc.  American ^^ 
Armstrong '*»Sr.  Amerimn 

100-ton,  Br •  ••J5:*««rin«rr,--  xli 

'*IroH  A^e,"^  xvi 
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Woolwich 


.     .     •  ** Engineer,"  xItIH.  255. 

LabovlatftU  **Diet.y-'  ir..  ar- 
ticle ''BouUts.** 
*'EHgifuer,^^  xliii.  865. 
''Engineer,'  xlix.  187. 
•  ''Engineer,'"  xliii.  356. 
...  *  "Engineer,'-  1.  Jfflo. 

"Se.Am.  S«p.,"»7o9;»614: 
•  1814 :  4078. 

81-ton " Iron  Agf,"  xrlL,  Jan.  e,l\. 

"Engineer,''  xlii.  188. 
"Engin£€ring,''  xxi.  686. 
"Se.Am.  Sup.,''  iy.  760. 
Trials,  SO-ton  .     .     .     .*".*.  i4m.  .Sup.,' '  1046. 
•"fiwffme*^,"  xlii.  286. 
"Iron  Age,'*  xix.,  May  24, 16. 

TriaU *"Sc.  Am.  Sup.,'' 1737. 

Twte       •'•£n^//i*er,"  xliii.  73,  91,817. 

Woolwich •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  ISl 

9.2"-gun.    Woolwich    .  •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  463. 
40-ton,  Armstrong     .     .      "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,^'  xv\. 

478. 
38-toD  carria^,  Br.  .    .  •  "Engineer,'^  xlU.  411. 

38-ton,  Engl "^.  iimmVan,"  xxxt.  824. 

"Se.  Am.  Sup.,'- 601. 
12-poander,  field,  Br.    .  •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  261. 
Moantain,  Armstrong  .  *"Sc.  Am.  Sup.''  254. 
18-dr  field-piece,  Br.      .  *  "Se.  Am.  Sup.,''  4087. 
**  Duilio,"  buxBtintr  of  .     "Sc.  American,"  xlii.  272. 

BUOeeUy •  "Engineer,'  1. 

Elephant *"Se.  Am.  Sup.;'7BS/k. 

Bsmrck,  30-ton  br.-loader       •  •'  Engineer,"  xliii.  200. 
dS-too.    T^kKet,  etc.      .  •  "Engineer,"  xliii.  200. 
&won,  making  at    ....     "iron  J^,»'xxiT.,  Aug.  21,  8. 

Enstman •  Laboulaye'n    "Dietionnaire," 

_  etc.,  iv.,  art.  "Boulets." 

Gaic/iV/-,  Cast  Steel      .    .     .     "Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  I6i8. 

?«»vy "-Sr.Jm.  Si^.,"  2898,  2786. 

HotekJeiss  mvolrer      .    .    .  •"Se.  Am.  Sup.,"  TBb. 
Illuminating  Shell      .    .    .  •  "«r.  ^meriVan,*' xxxrii.  79. 
Italian,  100-ton       ....     "Iron  ilif*,'xxii.,  July  4.18. 
Working,  SS.   "  Italia  ■»  •  "Engineer,"  xlril.  163. 

AtbinL  ItAl •"fini/iMw."  xlvii.  166. 

Terts  100-ton,  Spenia  .  •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  446,  448. 
.ind  targets      .    .    .    .  *  "fn^ineertfi^,"  xxii.42B,  481. 
•"Se.Am.  Sii/.., '982. 

•  "Engineer,"  xliii.  1. 
JoknMn,  Br.  loading  attach.  •  "Se.  American,"  xl.  230. 

Broech-loading  field  gun  *  "Sc.  Am.  Sup,"  1968. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  448. 
Krupp  and  Woolwich      .    .     "  Van  NostranePt  Mag.,"  xxil. 

172. 
JCmijp,  Works "Se.  Am.  Sup.,"  CSS. 

R«ld ♦"Si^wr/'xlTiii.  121. 

>Wtlng "i^o»^^^•'xx.,Noy.29,p.6. 

Construction    ....     "Sc.  iimenfffs,'*  xl.  250. 

l»-ton "/i'oiiy4ire,"xvii.,Apr.6,p.7. 

72-ton "Fan  Nostr.  Mag.,^  xx.  622. 

_  "Iron  Age,''  xxiii.,  M'oh27, 7. 

71-ton  I  Meppen  .     .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xlviii.  119, 128. 

62-ton  f  and  others  (20  figs. ) 

16"  gun "Se.Am.  Sup.,"  2S9Q. 

14"  gun,  mounted    .    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxiii.  44. 

14.6-ton •"Engineer,"  I. 

Heavy •"Sc.  American  Sup.,"  2ISM. 

Masked •"  Se.  American  Sup.  "  9Si. 

Protected  non-recoil  .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xllv.  2fe. 

Br •"*'%.  il»ierican,''xxxyii.  871. 

Ifode  of  working  heayv    •  "Engineer,"  xlrii.  24. 
line    throwing,  Eggers    4r 

Pi^'ree •  "«c.  vtm^riVon,*' xl.  160. 

Jlfofnay  breastwork    .     .    .  •"Sc.  American,"  xxxvii.  200. 
JfoncTfVif  carriage  .    .     .     .      "Se.  American  Sup.,"  76. 
Molt,  submarine     ....      "Sc.  American  Sup.,"  2016. 
Mulo-back.   Jointed  for  .     .      "Sr.  American,"  xxxix.  40 
PaUi»er,  Br.  Breech-loader,  .  ♦  "Engineer,"  1.  381. 
„       _  •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  169. 

Powerful "Sc.  vim*rica«,"xli.  266.       ' 

Prussian  field-gun  ....     Laboulaye's  "Diet.,"  etc.,  I., 

article  "Bouehe  a  feu." 
Russian,  heary •  "Engineering,"  xxiii.  179. 

Carriages,  cyclads     .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xivii.  886. 

Foundry "/ron  X«^^»- xix..  May  24, 19. 

Span,  nayy  breech-loading  .  •  "Engineer,"  I.  79. 

Steun  gear  for,  Br.      ...      ••  Van  No»trand's  Magazine*'* 

xviii.  286. 
"  Thunderer,'' Br. Exploded  •  " Engineer,"  xlrli.  244. 

„.  ,  •  "Engineer,"  xItIH.  46. 

Sister  of  expl.  gun,  Br.  •"Enjfin^er,''    xlix.    97,    117. 
168,  261. 
„  ,     .  •  "Sr.  American,"  xli.  180. 

Uekatnu,  Anst.  Bronse  steel  •  "Sr.  American,'*  xxxTii.  408. 

"Sr.  American  Si^.,"  1288. 
^  „  ^  ^  •  *'  Engineer,"  xliv.  2d6. 

rovaweiir,  18.6-ton     .    -       •"  Engineer,"  I. 
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'  Whitworth Laboulaye's    *' Dictionnaire,** 

etc.,  It.,  article  "Boulet»." 
I   Woodbridge,   Apparatus    for 
'      measuring  pressure      .    .  •  "Ekg-in^er,"  xlyii.  184, 170. 

Dean's  field-piece  made  by  a  peculiar  process  for  oondena- 
ing  and  hardening  the  metal  of  the  bore  ;  "  Ordnance  Report," 
•  1877,  Appendix  S.  ' 

I      See  also  Field-puck. 

j       Thompson's  12"  breech-loading  rifle  gun,  "Ordnance  Re- 
port," 1876,  Plate  I.,  p.  96. 
I       Sutcliffe  9"  breech-loading  rifle,  Ibid.,  1876,  jp.  108. 
10"  Rodman  converted  to  9"  rifle      Ibid.,  1876,  p.  184. 
10"  Rodman  converted  to  8"  rifle.    Ibid.,  App.  K,  p.  142. 
Woodbridge  10"  rifle,  breech-loader.    Ibid.,  1876,  Appen- 
'  dixN,  Plates  I.  to  XI. 
I       Illustrated  Pftpen  on  construction  of  rifled  cannon. 

11"  m.  1  rifle,  converted  from  16"  Rodman.     "Rtrport  of 
I   Chief  of  Ordnance,'  1879,  •  p.  61. 
I      3"  b.  1.  rifle.    Ibid.,  18/9,  •  p.  67. 
'      3.16"  m.  1.  rifle.    Ibid.,  1879,  •  p.  71. 
3.17"  m.  1.  rifle.    Ibid.,  1879,  ♦  p.  78. 
4.6"  b.  1.  rifle.    Ibid.,  1879,  •  p.  77. 

"Report  on  the  Manufacture  ofUfi  Saving  Guns.''  Ibid., 
1879,  •  p.  270,  with  7  plates.      •'-'"• 

Frazer  System  (British),  Colfl.  Barnard  and  Wright^s  report. 
U.  S.  Engineer  Dept.,  1871,  pp.  ti4-90. 

£rMpp,  system  compared.    lbid.,p.90et  seg.   Plates  XIX. > 
XXL,  and  p.  102. 
Kingrp,  breech  loading  field-piece.     Ibid.,  Plate  XXXI.,  p. 

Krupp,  breech  loading  heavy  guns.  Ibid.,  Plates  XXII.- 
XXV. 

MuBle-pointing-gun  carriages.     Ibid.,  page  182  et  sea. 

Fraaer,  fe-ton  gun.     Ibid.,  •  Plate  XXX VI. 

Monerieff  carriages.  Ibid.,  •  Plate  XXXVII.,  p.  200. 
App.  XI. 

Monerieff,  hydro-pneumatio  carriage.   Ibid,  •  p.  215.  App. 

Cf.  BuOer's  "Projectiles  and  Rifled  Cannon." 
Anton's  "Ordnance  and  Gunnery." 
HoUey's  "  Ordnance  and  Armor." 

Can'non  Car.  (Railway.)  a.  A  car  especially 
oonstnicted  for  transporting  heavy  pieces. 

b.  A  car  with  carriage  for  mounting  a  gun,  and 
usually  provided  with  a  screen  for  the  gunners. 

Can'non  Re-vol'Ter.  See  Machine  Guw; 
Gatlimo  Gun  ;  Gunwale  Gun. 

Ca-noe'.  The  canoe  "  Maria  Theresa,"  designed 
by  Rev.  Baden  Powell  of  England,  built  by  E. 
Waters  &  Sons,  of  Trov,  N.  Y.,  and  rowed  by  N. 
H.  Bishop  of  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  the  following 
dimensions :  — 

liength.  14/.  Weijrht  of  Canoeiut.  130  lbs. 

Beam,  18".  Weight  of  outfit.  90  lbs. 

Depth  amidship,  9".  Total  weight,  278  lbs. 
Weight,  68  lbs. 

£ro»"ng •"Sr.Am.Sup.,"2em. 

J»J*«u •"Sr.Am   Sup.,"  177%. 

Folding,  BrrfAon,  Br •  "Si^mw,"  xlyli.SSa. 

Folding,  SertAon •  "Sr.  Am.  Sup.,'' 287S. 

Life  boat,  "  Eyangeliat,"  Australia.  *  "Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  1778. 

ll«cme •" Sc.  Am.,"  xW'i.  Wl. 

Steam,  "Nina" •  "5e.  ilm.,"  xl.  142. 

See,  also.  Boat. 

Cant  (Saw-milliruf.)  A  log  slabbed  on  two 
sides  and  ready  to  turn  down  to  be  sawed  the  other 
way. 

Canning  Ta'ble.  In  a  band  sawing  machine  a 
table  capable  of  inclination  so  as  to  present  the 
stuff  to  the  saw  in  such  position  as  to  saw  beveling. 
Such  a  table  is  shown  m  Fig.  553,  p.  226,  "  3/c<5. 
Diet."  *         ^ 

Cant  Splice.  (Nautical.)  A  loop  splice  ;  also 
known  as  cut  splice.  See  k  n,  Fig.  5435,  p.  2279, 
"  Merh.  Diet."  »      S  »F  » 

Ca-nula.  (Surgical.)  A  tube.  Its  uses  are 
various,  and  construction  adapted  to  special  pur- 
pose. 

The  references  are  to  Tiemann's  "Amuwuntarium  Chi' 
ntmcum." 
The  epistaxifl  canuU  of  Belocg,  Fig.  246,  Part  II. 
Choche'a  oanula  for  Ugating  hemorrhoidal   tumors;   a 
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double  canula  for  conducting  the  lintim  to  a  deep-seated 
part,  the  loop  projecting  at  the  end.    Vig.  682,  PArt  III. 

TAOhrymal  canula,  Fig.  57,  Part  II. 

Nasal  polypus  canula,  double  like  the  hemorrhoidal  jiut 
cited,  Fig.  246,  Part  11. 

Doable  canula  and  obturator,  Fig.  889,  PUrt  II. 

Traehea  canula  for  prenerving  an  opening  in  a  dirided 
trachea,  Fig.  881,  b.  Part  II. 

Can'u-la-ted  Nee'dle.      (Surgical,)     A  hoi- 
Fig.  628. 


CurrU's  CantUattd  Nfedle. 


low  needle  which  affords  a  passage  for  the  ligating 
wire  or  thread  throughout  its  length.  Such  is 
Tiemann*8  hollow  needle  for  wire  sutures,  in  which 
the  silver  wire  passes  through  the  length  of  the 
handle  and  issues  near  the  needle-point. 

Currie's  double  canulatcd  needle  Is  a  means  of  introducing 
a  wire  or  silk.  The  views  show  it  closed  and  open.  Being 
closed  upon  the  opposite  edges  of  a  wound,  for  instance, 
the  wire  is  passed  through  the  canal,  issuing  at  the  op- 
posite member  of  the  instrument.  The  upper  figure  shows 
a  mode  of  drawing  through  a  silk  by  means  of  a  fine  Hezible 
hook. 

Caout'ohonc.  An  elastic  gnra  obtained  from 
the  siphonia,  ficus,  urceola,  etc.,  of  South  America 
and  tropical  Asia. 

See  the  following  references :  — 

Cf .  Articles,  manufacture  of,  Longden. 

•  "Seimtifie  Ameriean,'^  xxttI.  160. 
Faotory  and  machinery  *  **Seifntlfic  American,'*  xllii.  16. 

•  ''Eng.  4r  Mining  Journal,"  xi.  1. 
Gathering  and  manufacture.  ^ 

Bdas •''Seitntifk  Ameriran  Sup.,"8XS, 

•**  Scientific  American  Sup.,'' 3091. 

•  *  Scienti/ic  American  Sup.,''  4008. 
Gathering  and  preparation.  ___ 

"Scientific  American  a«p.,"  2288. 
Uses  and  manu&oture. 

Favour •  "  Van  Nostrand^a  Mag.,"  xIt.  868. 

Manufacture   .     .    .    ,•*  ScientUic  American,"  xxxr.  2BI, 

•  "Scientific  American,"  zxxix.  106. 

Caout'chono  Ar'ti-fi'cial.  To  a  thick  solu- 
tion of  glue  add  tungstate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  compound  of  tungstic  acid  and  glue  is 
precipitated  wnich,  on  cooling,  may  be  drawn  into 
sheets. 

Caout'chouo  Ce-ment'.  Pulverize  shellac; 
soften  in  10  times  the  quantity  of  ammonia  This 
will  become  liquid  in  time,  and  will  dissolve  the 
surface  of  caoutchouc,  rendering  it  easy  to  unite  it 
with  glass. 

Caout'chouc  Sorventa. 

Of  the  solvents  of  caoutchouc,  Its  distillate  caoutrhouclne 
may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list :  the  others  best  known 
are  pure  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  rosin,  oil,  and  coal 
naphthas,  rectified  oils  of  turpentine,  gutta-percha,  tar,  lav- 
ender, sassafras,  ocoten,  rosemary,  amber,  ambereupion,  ter- 
•bene,  benxine  —  C^  H^  —  hydrochlorate  of  terebene,  ben- 
lole  —  Gi4  II4,.  Anhydrous  oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  49  per 
cent,  of  caoutchouc.  A  mixture  of  6  to  S  per  cent,  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  100  of  carbon  disulphide  is  an  excellent 
solvent.  Sulphuric  ether,  which  alone  is  but  a  poor  solvent, 
dissolves  rather  mora,  if  about  6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  alco- 
hol be  added  thereto.  Hot  alcohol  dissolves  nut  about  4.712 
per  cent,  of  a  soft  resin.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  fused 
oil  —  hydrate  of  amyl  C,o  H,|  IIO  ;  readily  at  a  gentle  heat 
in  melted  hojr's  lard,  or  in  very  hot  whale  oil.  After  swell- 
ing up  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  in  naphtha  it  is  soluble  in  hot 
liuKocd  oil. 

Cap.  (Add,)  14.  {Fire-arm.)  The  metallic  cov- 
ering placed  on  the  end  of  a  pistol-shaped  handle. 

15.  A  short  terminal  section  of  a  pipe,  with  a  re- 
movable stopper  called  a  plug* 


16.  {Mining.)  a.  A  vein  is  "tn  the  cap' 
it  is  much  contracted. 

6.  A  flat  piece  of  wood  placed  between  the 
the  punch  and  the  roof  of  the  mine. 

17.  {Manage.)  A  small  crescent-shaped  p: 
leather  placed  on  top  of  a  collar.  >^ot  the  pan 
is  sometimes  of  metal  and  goes  below  it  ontl 
of  the  horse. 

Ca'pel.  {Mining.)  A  rock  composed  of 
schorl  and  hornblende,  occurring  in  conuectii 
tin  and  less  frequently  with  copper  ores. 

Cap'il*la-ry  Bot'tle.  A  dropping  lK)tt 
taining  a  liquid  used  in  mounting  minosco 
jects. 


CapillaiT  electrometer.     .     .    .    *"  Engineer ing," 
Ci^illanty  Instrument,  Bom  illy  **'Sc.  Amer.,'  x' 


tool 
t}:e 


Fig.  629. 


Kij 


Cap'per.     A 

used    m     placing 
priming  cap  on  its  sent 
m  the  rear  end  of  the 
metallic  shell. 

CapScre'vtr.  A  ma- 
chine screw  with  a  cu- 
bical head,  used  for 
screwing  on  the  cylin- 
der head. 

Cap  Shore.  {Nau- 
tical.) A  supporting: 
spar  between  the  cap 
and  the  trestle-tree. 

Cap'stan.    The 
Brotherhood    engine, 
which  has  three  cylin-  capiUary  BottU. 
ders,  and  pistons  at  120^      '^ 
working  to  a  common    three-throw  cranl 
pecially  adapted  to  direct  circular  movcmer 
shown  in  Fig.  531.    It  is  more  direct  and 


Fig.  681. 


Dock  Capstan  with  Brotherhood  En^tn 

pensive  than  the  multiple  geared  hyd: 
stans.  Tn  the  size  shown,  the  capstan  hf 
ty  for  a  three-ton  pull  upon  the  haw.c^er,  1 
head  being  26^' diameter.  I1ie  engine  is 
The  capstan  has  sockets  for  hand-spikes,  1 
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with  pawls  for  hand  work.    The  lubrication  is  all 

from  above. 

Portable  St«am  Capstan  .   *  *' Scientific  American,^*  xxxri.  4. 

Cap^stan  Knot.  {Nautical.)  A  form  of  knot, 
shown  at  1 1,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  " Mech.  Diet." 

Cap'sule.  A  cover,  cap,  or  sac.  The  word  has 
mauy  uses;  all  allied.  8ee  page  457,  "Mech. 
Diet.'' 

rilling  of  Wafer  Capsules.     .      •  "S-.  Amer.  Sup.,''  1484. 
<* ipsttling  medicines,  Limousin  •  "  Sc.  American^''  xxxiv.  269. 

Car.  A  wheeled  vehicle.  Specially  :  a  railway 
carriage. 

Bullet  proof "-R.  R.  Gazette,''  xxi.  181. 

Coal,  PenosrUania  Railway     .  •  "R.  R.  Gazette,''  rlli.  149. 

Rhenish  Railway,  Oer.      .     .  *  '^Engineering,'  xxx.  4d0. 

4-wheeled,  N.  Y.  Central       .  •  "/i.  R.  Gazette,''  riii.  391. 
Composite  Bog^ie,  Fe*timog,fiT.  *  '^ Engineer,"  xlix.  838. 
Director's,  Penn.  Railway    .    .  •  *' Engineering,"  xxiv.  460. 

Dump, />acis •  "/J.  ii.  Gaz.,'"  xxii.  489. 

EleTated,  Metropolitan,  N.  Y.  •  **&.  .Iwict^.,"  xxxix.  310. 
Freight,  on  construction  of ,  Br.      "Fan    Nostrand's   Mag.," 

xvi.  135. 

W.  Railway  of  France       .     .  •  "Eng^iiwerMig^,"  xxix.  80. 

Austrian  State  Railway     .     .  •"Paris  Ezp,"  1878,  iv.  448. 
OraTel.  Penn.  Railway     .     .     .  •  '* Engineering,''  xxir.  469. 
Iron,  KeUogg  if  Searer    .    .    .  •''R.  R.  Gaz.,'  xxiii.  48. 
Painting,  paper  by  Robertson   .      "Sc.  Amer.,"  xxxix.  357. 
Pkssenger,  E.  Railway  of  Fr.    .  •  ** Engineering,"  xxri.  69. 

1st  class,  B.  Railway  of  Fr.  .  •  '^Engineer,"  xlvi.  278. 

Sdclasii,  B.  Railway  of  Fr.   .  •  ^'Engineer,"  xlvi.  314. 

Ut  class,  Austrian  State  Ry.  •  ''Paris  Exp.,"  1878,  it.  44'. 

2d  class,  Austrian  State  Ry.  •  "Paris  Exp.,"  1878,  ir.  448 

3d  class,  Austrian  Stote  Ry.  •  "Poris  JSq>., ''1878,1?.  448. 

Butem  Railway  of  France  .  *  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  192. 

Ist  class,  W.  Railway  of  Fr.  .  •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  160,248. 
•  "Paris  Exp,"  1878,  iv.  446. 

8d  class,  W.  Railway  of  Fr.  .  •  "Engineering,"  xxxri.  406. 

Western  Railway  of  France  .  *  "EngineeringC  xxx.  22. 

Bogie,  Buenos  Ayres  R.  R.    .  •  "Engineer,"  xliv.  220,  224, 
288,216. 

Western  Railway  of  France  .  •  "Engineering,"  xxrii.  341. 

Composite,  W.  Railway  of  Fr.  •  "Engineering,"  xxvii.  488. 

2d  class,  W.  Railway  of  Fr.  •  "Engineering,"  xxriii.  170. 

Southern  Railway  of  France  •  "Engineiring,"  xxvii.  280. 

PennsylTania  Railway      .     .  *  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  404, 

Cost  of •"&.  ilmerican,"xli.209. 

Saloon,  8.  W.  Railway,  Br.  .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xIt.  111. 
6-wheeled  truck,  MidUnd  R.  R. 

Br •" Railroad  Gaz.,"  y\\\.9Si. 

Sleeping,  Austrian  State  Ry.    .  *  "Paris  Exp.,"  1878,  It.  448. 
Door  fastener,  Buser  ^  Shaw  .  •"Sc.  Amer.,"  xlii.  179. 
Grain  door,  SusemiU  ^  MUler  •  "  R.  R.  Gaz.,"  xxiii.  481. 

VanLieuw •  "K.  R.  Goz.,' xxiii  411. 

•"R.R.  Gaz.,"  xxi.  527. 

Hihbert •  "&.  >lmer.,"  xlUi.  226. 

Lock,  JeUyt  Jones,  Bt.  .    .     .•"  Engineer,"  x\r\'ii.  2I0Q. 

MaxweU,BT • '*£Ng/ne«r,'' xliii.  298. 

huup,Wrstinghowte,  N.  Br.  Ry.  •  "Engineer,"  xlvii.  388. 

Lamp  step "R. /f.  Ga«.,'*  xxiv.  264. 

Lighting,  Westinghouse  .  .  .  *  "Engineering,"  xxvii.  264. 
Spring  tester,  Riehli's  .  .  .  •  "R.  R.  Gazette,"  xxii.  64. 
Seat  spring,  Delessert,  Fr.    .     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  196. 

^\t,Heyicood       •  "R.  R.  Gaz?//*-,"  xxi.  200. 

m^rifT,  Pr  it  chard's      .     .     .     .  •  "Afm.  ^  5-.  Pr.,' xxxvi.  1. 

HnnseU's •  "fifc.  vlwer/ran,'"  xliii.  99. 

9tep,  Sk^rrilt •  "&.  iiwifrican,-' xli.  414. 

\Viinlow,  Deblois •*'&.  ylwirt".,'' xxxix.  168. 

Markall •  *'.Sc.  ylmer/fan,'- xlii.  196. 

Flexible  blind,  ir//.w»     .     .    .•  "R.  R.  Gazf«r," xxii.  184. 

For  varieties  of  car-lamp.^,  see  Forney's  "Car  Builders 
Dictionary,  p.  94. 

Car  Az'le.  At  the  CentcDnial  Exhibition 
(1876)  were  shown  several  axles  which  had  for 
their  ol)jei»t  to  allow  the  wheels  of  each  pair  to  re- 
volve independently  of  each  other. 

In  the  5.  L.  Harrison  axle,  each  wheel  is  fixed  to  a  oheath 
which  extends  to  the  center  of  the  axle,  and  which  revolves 
with  the  wheel  to  which  it  is  attached,  upon  the  axle. 

The  Auehinloss  axle  is  divided  in  the  middle,  and  there 
held  in  place  by  a  sleeve  about  two  feet  long,  in  which  the 
parts  can  revolve  Msparately.  In  this  case  each  wheel  revolves 
with  its  own  half  of  the  axle. 

•*  The  axle  of  the  Miltimore  Car  Axle  Company  was  applied 
to  one  of  the  trains  running  in  the  Centennial  groundsi,  and 
with  a  notable  diminution  of  the  friction  in  passing  round 
klie  very  sharp  curves  on  this  railway.  In  the  construction 
of  the  Bliltimore  axle,  the  wheel  A  is  mounted  on,  but  not 


fixed  to,  a  sleeve,  C  D,  which  revolves  round  the  fixed  azto 
B,  upon  which  the  car  rests  ;  the  sleeve  being  kept  in  place 
by  the  axle  boxe.s  H,  which  are  fixed  to  the  main  axle ;  the 


Fig.  682. 


Miltimore  Car  Axle. 


wheel  A  can,  moreover,  revolve  round  the  sleeve  D,  when, 
by  reason  of  a  curve  or  inequality  in  the  road,  one  wheel  i» 
required  to  move  with  more  rapidity  than  the  other.'*  — 
Capl.  Gallon.    See,  also:  — 

Standard •  **R.  R.Gaz«fi«,'' xxiii.  655. 

Frame •  "/i.  R.  Gaz«?/<,"  xxii.  133. 

Te»in,  Chamberlain  .  .  .  .  *"Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  Yt^. 
Boxes,  European,  on,  Bro^one  •  "R.  R.  Gaz."  xxii.  889, 390. 

Torrdinson *  "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  l^lh- 

Trunnion, //itf •"&i«u//Jcilm.,"  xxxU.368. 

Journal  bearing,  PuUman    .  •  "R.  R.  Gazette,"  xxi.  448. 
Journal  box  cover,  Hewitt   .  •  "R.  R.  Gazette,"  xxiii.  448. 

Car^o-az'o-tine.    An  explosive :  — 

Nitrate  of  potassium 61.04 

Sulphate  of  iron 0.73 

Lampblack 24.65 

Sulphur 18.58 

100.00 

Car-bol'io  Ac'id  Pa'per.  Used  for  packing 
fresh  meats,  in  order  to  preserve  them. 

Prepared  by  melting  5  parts  stearin  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  then  stirring  m  2  parts  carbolic  acid, 
and  afterwards  5  parts  melted  paraffin.  The  mass 
is  well  stirred  until  cool,  and  is  then  applied  with 
a  brush  to  the  paper. 

Paper  saturated  with  other  tar  or  petroleum 
products  is  also  used  for  defending  clothes,  furs, 
etc.,  from  moths  or  ants.  U.  S.  Patents  88,519; 
105.160;  94,357. 

Car'bon-a-ta'tion  Pan.  (Sugar.)  Carbon- 
atation  is  the  saturation  of  the  defecated  beet-juice 
with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

"  The  carbonatation  pans  in  which  the  defecated  and  the 
scum  juicei*  are  treated,  are  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
pipe,  pierced  with  three  parallel  rows  of  small  hole^,  ^"  in 
diameter,  through  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  forced  into  the 
liquid.  There  arc  alHo  coil  pipes  or  double  bottom!>,  for  heat- 
ing by  steam  while  the  process  is  going  on.  When  foaming 
ha«  ceased,  the  carbonated  juice  is  drawn  off  into  large  re- 
ceivers or  settling  tanks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  after 
which  the  juice  is  ready  for  the  filters,  unlcs<,  a««  i»  often 
done,  it  is  subjected  to  a  second  carbonatation.  In  niany 
works,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  from  the  calcination 
of  limestone,  instead  of  the  combustion  of  charcoal. 

**  In  the  Perier  ^  Possoz  proces.**  of  defecation  and  car 
bonation,  the  milk  of  lime  which  is  UHed  must  be  finely  di- 
vided through  a  close  metallic  sieve,  and  muitt  contain  two 
per  cent,  of  lime,  indicated  by  10°  on  Btnum^^x  areometer. 
One  measure  of  this  solution  is  gradually  added  in  ei);ht  or 
ten  successive  additions,  to  every  forty  measures  of  the 
juice  which  is  to  be  operated  on.  During  this  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  jiuce  is  raised  from  188°  to  iS^  Fah.    Carb.-acid 
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gM  ia  now  turned  into  the  juice,  while  it  io  being  stirred, 
aad  at  the  ftame  time  a  small  stream  of  milk  of  lime  is  con- 
dauously  fed  into  it.  This  lime  is  quickly  dissolved  and 
precipitated,  carrying  down  with  it  most  of  the  coloring 
matters  and  the  impurities  contained  in  the  liquid.  The 
proper  moment  for  arresting  the  carbonatation  is  indicated 
by  a  chemical  test  of  the  juice.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
the  juic«  is  drawn  into  settling  tanks  and  allowed  to  settle 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  From  these  tanks  it  is  run  into 
a  second  set  of  defecating  pans,  where  more  lime  is  added. 
The  carbonic  acid  is  at  once  turned  on,  and  continues  to 
flow  into  the  juice  until  complete  saturation  is  effected, 
iHiich  is  known  by  a  chemical  test,  nearly  the  same  as  be- 
fore. The  juice  is  now  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  to 
drive  out  the  free  carbonic  acid,  and  is  then  run  into  a  sec- 
ond set  of  M'ttling  tanks.  In  thei^e  tanlu  it  remaini>  until  it 
haa  cleared  itself  sufflciently,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  charcoal  filters  for  further  treatment. 

'*  In  Jelinck'a  process,  defecation  and  carbonatation  are 
rimultaneouH,  and  terminate  in  a  single  operation,  instead  of 
two  succes8ive  ones,  as  in  the  previous  method. 

"  The  pans  which  are  used  are  furnished  with  a  carbonic 
acid  coil-pipe,  and  are  deeper  than  the  ordinary  defecating 
pans.  The  juice,  as  it  is  admitted  to  them,  is  comparatively 
cold,  and  must  never  exceed  a  temperature  of  140*^  Fah. 

"At  li'ast  two  per  cent,  in  weight  of  lime  is  added  to  the 
jnice,  in  the  shape  of  milk  of  lime ;  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
being  admitted,  the  heat  \»  gradually  increased  until  the 
precipitates  form  rapidly  and  fall  to  the  bottom. 

"  This  process  is  based  oo  the  theory  of  acting  on  cold 
juice  at  first  so  as  to  produce  a  solution  of  saccharate  of  lime, 
out  of  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  precipitates  the  lime  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of 
organic  matter,  freeing  at  the  same  time,  the  sugar,  which  re- 
oombines  with  a  portion  of  the  lime,  to  be  again  freed  by  a  sec- 
ond decomposition  of  the  saccharates  and  a  consequent  pre- 
cipitation of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  so  on  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  during  the  period  of  a  single  operation. " 

Car1i>on-a'ted    Bev'er-age    Ap'pa-ra'taa. 

Apparatus  for  impregnating  liquids  with  carbonic 
acid  };as. 

In  the  appanttus,  Fig.  688,  a  corrugated  agitator  is  em- 
ployed in  a  stationary  fountain.  The  beaters  6  are  of  tinned 
copper  attached  to  a  tinned  bronie  frame,  and  the  bearings 

Fig.  68& 


hasten  the  carbonation  beyond  that  incident  to  t^ 
exposure  to  the  air,  by  exposing  the  compoui 
sand  and  cement  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbuuic  ac- 
and  vapor  of  water. 

Carbon-ates.  {Minintj.)  Soft  carbonates ;  m\ 
containing  carbonic  acid,  with  a  base  of  lead.  Ua\ 
carbonates  :  the  same,  with  iron  for  a  base. 

Car'bon    Bat'te-ry.      {Electricity.)     One 
which  carbon  replaces  the  copper  element. 

The  original  and  most  impoitant  of  this  class 
that  of  BuNSEN,  which  see.  See  also  Faure  Ba 
TERY,  see  also  JaUochkoff,  "Technologiste"  xl. 
Leclamch^  Battery. 

Cai/bon  Bronze.    An  anti-friction  alloy  { 
vented  by  Baldwin  &  Wdsman.    Its  basis  is  co'pp 
and  it  is  made  in  Pittsburg.     See  — 
"  Iron  Age''  .    .    .  xvii..  May  4,  p. 24 ;  xxiL,  Sept.  19,  p. 
"  Mining  and  Sc.  Press,'"  xxxviii.  227. 

Carljon  But'ton.     A  variety  of  lamp  bla 

compressed  by  a  screw  press  in  steel  dies  to  forii 

disk  about  .^"  long  and  Y'  diameter.     It  is  \\\ 

I  as  a  portion  of  an  electric  circuit,  as  an  elec-tri 

'  resistance.    In  practice  it  is  placed  in  a  small  c£ 

'  into  which  is  dropped  a  little  disk  faced  with  | 

I  tinum.     Contact  is  made  at  the  top  and   )H)tt 

with  wire.    It  may  be  adjusted  to  any  resista 

within  the  range  of  its  own  limit  which   may 

chosen.     The  limits  may   be  varied  also   l)y 

pressure  employed  in  making  the  carbon  butt 

If  the  pressure  be  increased  the  sensitiveness  of 

button  is  very  materially  augmented.  —  Edison. 

See  Carbon  Telephone. 

Car'bon  Clamp.    (Electricity.)    The  mctn 

connector  for  the  carbon  element  in  the  batt( 

It  is  screwed  to  the  carbon,  and  a  binding  sc 

affords  attachment  for  the  wire.    See  Fig.  534. 

Car-bon'ic  Acid.    See  the  follow 


Fig.  534. 


luitrialusesof.  **'Sc. 
,|fj,fr(.  .Id,"  xxxiv.  886. 

llitHj  notion  of,  for  sucre- 
ric*.  fig.  40,  article  "5k- 
rrt/^  tiime  iii.,  Laboulaye''s 
**  Dirttttnnaire  rf««  Arts  et 
MuHufnftures,^'  ed.  1877. 
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MattheiDS*  Corrugated  Agitator. 


E  F  and  tiie  agitator  itself  axe  covered  with  tin  to  avoid  con- 
tamination of  ttie  beverage.  The  agitator  in  revolved  by  the 
handle  O,  which  pasne^  through  the  Htufflng  box  E.  The 
eorrugated  beaterti  carry  up  the  liquid  into  the  gas  space  and 
al80  submerge  the  gas  in  the  liquid,  bringing  the  two  into 
intimate  contact  and  causing  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  gas 
by  the  water.    8ee  also  pp.  2235-2287,  ''Mrck.  Diet.'* 

Aerated  water  machinery,  Hayward,  Tyltr  ff  Co.,  Br. 
•  ^^Engineering,''  xxvi.  287,  349. 

Car'bon-a'ted  Stone.  An  artificial  stone  in 
which  carlionic  ncid  and  steam  are  used  artificially 
as  re-agents  in  the  composition.    The  object  is  to 


Cai/bon   In'di-ca'tor. 
Carbon   Testing  Instrumi 
Carburometer ;  F I r  e-d  a 
Detector;  Grisodmeter, 

Car'bon-i-za'tion.  The 
bonization  of  wool  and  wc 
cloth,  as  is  commonly  caUo< 
a  misnomer;  it  is  the  vep;e 
refuse  which  is  found  in  the 
of  Australia  and  South  Anie 
which  is  carbonized  as  a  ni 
of  removal  from  the  animal  fi 

See  article  from  "  Tea-tiU  Mai 
tifftr^""  reproduwid  in  "  Scientific  / 
can  Supptemeni,"  vi.  2335. 

See  also  Skparator,  5,  p.  2094,  "M«?rA.  Diet.'' 

Carbonization  of  coal  for  the  production  of  illumii 
gas  is  considered  under  Gas,  Coke,  etc.  See  also  appt 
on  p.  2292,  ***JSeienti/ir  American  Supplement .'' 

See  also  Charcoal  FuBNAOK,    .    .    •  p.  627,  "^frcA. 

Ilugon's  furnace  for  conservation  of  wood  by  carbc. 
the  surface.  •  Laboulai/f's  '^ Dtctionnaire  des  Arts  e(  j 
factum,  "  vol.  iv.,  ed.  1S77,  article  ^'  Conserxsitiou  dts  h 

C^irbonization  pit^  for  charcoal,  •  Ibid.,  tame  i.,  a 
''Carbonization,"  Figs.  367-870. 

See  also  CoKE  Furnacz,  (Jas  and  Cork  Furnace,  infr 
Coke  Oven,  Fig.  1384,  p.  693,  "MwA.  Diet.'' 

CarHbon  Pro'cess.    {Photographtf.)     A   j 
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aphic  process  in  which  prints  are  obtained  in  car- 
)D,  either  in  lamp-black  or  in  ink.     See  Cabbon 
TtocBSS,  p.  461.  "A/ecA.  Did." 

HrauH's  Carbon  Procem  (Domach,  Alsace- Lorraine).  The 
method  U  as  followii :  A  negative  i»  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
collodion  process.  Paper  corered  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine, 
eoloring-matter,  and  bichruuiate  of  pota»iium  is  exposed  to 
light  behind  the  negatiTo.  On  removal  from  the  copyin^- 
pn'M.  u  layer  of  caoutchouc  in  pUced  on  the  gelatine.  This 
\»  thru  watihed  in  Inkewarin  water,  and  the  paper  and  part 
of  the  gelatine  thtui  removeJ.  When  the  remaining  gelatine 
u  dry,  it  is  attached  to  the  paper  backing  by  means  of  a  thin 
Uyer  of  gelatine  spread  on  the  latt^^r,  and  the  caoutchouc  is 
di!«t>olved  off  by  heniine.  Moot  be.iutiful  carbon  prints  are 
thus  obtained.  The  process  require.^  nice  manipulation  and 
great  care,  but  does  not  necessitate  an  outlay  for  presses  and 
their  appurteoanceM. 

Obtrnttt-r's  process  (Munich).  This  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Albert  (p.  57.  ''Meek.  Diet.-').  The  first  part,  vii:  the 
preparation  of  the  two  coatings,  is  almost  identical.  After  the 
exposure  behind  the  negative,  however,  Obemetter  covers  the 
gelatine  with  impalpable  zinc-powder,  and  then  heattf  it  in  an 
oven  to  200^  C.  The  pUte  is  then  mubjected  to  the  action  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  washed,  and  it  is  thus  rendered 
capable  of  receiving  an  ink  on  those  parts  where  no  sine  is 
attached.  Obemetter  thus  obtains  a  plate  from  which  more 
impressions  can  be  taken  than  from  even  that  of  Albert. 
The  grain  produced  in  the  picture  is  also  of  great  advantage. 

See,  also  :  — 

Fhr^Hter "^Jr.  jlmerican,"  xxxiv.  242. 

"  Manufacturer  If  Builder;'  x.  240. 
Btit.Jonr.  qfPhotographtf,  "Sr.,  American  Sup.,"  1642. 

Car'bon  Tel'e-phone.  That  form  of  tele- 
phone invented  by  Edisun,  in  which  a  piece  of  com- 
pressed carbon  is  placed  in  a  galvanic  circuit,  the 
vibrations  of  the  diaphra^^ni  causing  by  pres.sure 
variations  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  carbon, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  an  undulatory  cur- 
rent capable  of  producing  in  the  receiving  instru- 
ment sonorous  vibrations  similar  to  those  which 
were  made  at  the  transmitting  end  of  the  wire. 

''EngliskMechamc'' •  xxvil.  881. 

In   Fig.  585,  the  ferro-  Fig   585. 

type  diaphragm  of  the 
mouth-piece  lies  upon  J?, 
which  is  a  piece  of  rubber 
resting  on  an  ivory  disk,  (7, 
beneath  which  is  a  piece 
of  platinum,  D.  The  block 
of  compressed  or  gas-car- 
bon is  represented  by  E, 
and  beneath  that  is  a  plat« 
of  platinum,  G,  with  a 
•erew  to  attach  it  to  the 
Item.  The  latter  can  be 
advanced  or  withdrawn  bv 
means  of  the  screwed  en<I- 
pieee,  so  as  to  bring  the 
ivory  disk,  and  con^o- 
quently  the  carbon,  with 
Bore  or  less  force  again. tt 
the  diaphragm. 

Cai/bon  Testing 
In'Btru-ment.      An      __..     ,   ^  ,     «,   ^ 
instrument  for  the  de-      ^'^*  ^^""^  Telephone. 
termination  of  the  relative  quantity  of  carbon  in 
steel.     See,  also,  Cabbon  Indicatob,  supra  ;  and 
Cabbubometeb,  infra. 

For  fire-damp  detectors  see  Gbisoumeteb,  and 
references  passim. 

McCreath's  analysis  app.  .     .  •  '*Eng.  4"  Min.  J ,"  xxiii.  169. 
/{jftfsr'A magnetic  testing  instr.  •  ''Eni^.  ff  Min.  J,"  xxiil.  27. 

Car'bon^zinc  Con-nect'or.  A  binding  post 
used  in  making  the  necessary  connections  between 
the  elements  of  the  galvanic  battery. 

Car-bor'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  boring  machine 
of  lar;;e  sixe  for  boring  the  sills  and  other  timbers 
of  Ciirs. 

Such  are  horizontal,  angle,  etc.  Sec  Angle 
Cab-boring  Machine. 

Also  Fig.  818,  p.  341,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Car'-boz  Bor'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
to  bore  the  brass  boxes  for  car  axles;  it  is  for- 


nished  with  two  boring  bars  of  steel  2f  diameter, 
and  so  arranged  that  either  bar  may  be  used  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  A  slide-rest  is  provided 
for  each  bar,  and  is  so  arranged  that  four  boxes 
may  be  operated  upon  at  the  same  time,  on  each 
rest. 

Fig.  586. 


tar-box  Boring  Machine. 

The  re>t8  are  operated  by  means  of  a  rod  feed ; 
can  be  used  in  either  direction,  or  instantly  de- 
tached and  operated  with  a  quick  hand  movement. 
The  boring-bar  is  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  cut- 
ters for  rounding  both  ends  of  the  boxes  without 
removing  them  from  their  places  after  being  bored. 

" HailroMi  Gazette '^ *  xxi.  415. 

Car'-box  Drill.  A  tool  for  removing  broken 
1  ;ip-l)olt8  from  «'iir-(ri]rk  f)Oxes. 
J'Kv^  homei  projrctiug;  below 
ihp  Wisv  are  made  to  include 
I  he  Lxj'X,  and  the  pointed  set 
H(  ri'WH  I  like  hold  of  it.  — 
I'fttirne  J^  De  Hai^u, 


rnfrhm    ttrtU. 

Toremnti'  ih<?  hn^km 
bolt,  a  1joI««  U  drtlli'^l 
in  it  for  »  Nhort  dif- 
tance,  thr-liiU  tlnn  n- 
moTedl,  riiiMl  u  r>.|Uiiri' 
drift  with  tapering 
edge8  ffubKtituted  in  the  opindle  and  forced  into  the  hoto 
by  the  feed-ncrew,  until  ir!i  edgeK  are  slightly  imbedded  la 
the  bolt.  By  turning  the  crank  and  feed-wrpw  in  the  re- 
verse direction,  the  broken  bolt  will  be  readily  backed 
out. 

See  Also  ** Railroad  Gazette '^ •xx.7o. 

Car'-boz  Grind'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  fitting  car  brasses  by  means  of  an  emery  wheel 
turned  to  the  correct  circular  shape  by  means  of  a 
diamond  tool.     See  Fig.  .5.38. 

The  brass  to  be  ground  is  put  in  a  clamp,  which 
is  set  in  planed  ways  and  passed  beneath  the  em- 
ery wheel.  The  detached  portions  l)elow  {DC D  E) 
represent  parts  and  boxes  in  various  conditions. 

Car'boy.    A  large  globular  bottle  for  acids. 

Carboy  barrow,  Fr •  **Sr.  American ;'  xxxix.  822. 

Carboy  holder,  Lnquaa,  Fr.  .  •  "Sc.  American;*  xxxix.  324. 
Carboy  pump,  iV/VAo/j  .     .     .  **^*Iron   Age^''   xxii.,  Sept.  5, 
p.  9. 

Car  Brake.    See  Railway  Car  Brake. 

Car'bu-ret'or.     A  machine  for  impregnating 
with   the   vapor  of   a   hydro-carbon.      Page  464, 
♦  *'Ahch.  Did." 
"Alpha"  .... 
Pew  If  Weart       .    . 


•  *' Engineer ;'  xxlii.  69. 

•  *' Scientific  American,'  xl.  262. 
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CARD-BOARD  CUTTER. 


Fig.  688. 


Car-box  Grinding  Machine. 

Carnbu-rom'e-ter.  An  iustninu'iit  in  vented 
by  M.  Coquillon  for  determinin;^  ilu*  i-ompoaition  of 
^ases  contained  in  fuel,  as  rc^ardn  tlieir  contents 
in  carbonic  oxide,  hydrojren.  and  hydro-carburets. 

The  general  principle  of  the  apparatuH  is  the 
same  as  the  inventor's  Grisou meter  (which  see), 
(fire-damp  detector),  the  hydrojjen  and  hydro-carbon 
being  determined  by  means  of  combustion  in  con- 
tact with  palladium  wire,  while  the  other  constita- 
ents  are  absorbed  by  special  solvents. 

** Engineering  " •  xxiv.  817. 

^*Seientiftc  American  SuppUweni  '•...•  1616. 

Car'cel-bec.  The  French  unit  of  illumination. 
Given  the  preference  over  candle -power  and  the 
equivalent  Gennau  and  other  words,  at  the  Elec- 
trical Congress,  in  l*ari.«»,  1881. 

Car  Coupler.  A  link,  hook,  or  bolt  connec- 
tion between  adjacent  railway  cars. 

MiUer''s  arrangement  in  automatic,  and  lilted  with  his  plat- 
form. It  consints  of  two  heavy  iron  hookt*  which  act  as 
draw-bars,  and  are  made  ho  engage  with  each  other  hj 
springs  when  the  cars  come  together/  See  C  f.  Fig.  160<, 
p.  466,  '*Meeh.  Diet.'' 

Janney's.  The  outer  end  of  the  draw-bar  iff  made  of  a 
forked  or  U-shape,  and  to  one  arm  an  L-shaped  knuckle  or 
elutch  is  pivoted,  so  that  when  the  two  draw-l)nni  come  to- 
gether the  two  knuckles  engage  into  each  other.  \  buffing 
or  compressing  device,  com^istTng  of  two  bufFen<,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  draw -bar,  ix  alfin  uned  in  connection  with  the 
self-coupling  apparatus  described. 

ForwYs  "  Car  Builder's  Dictionary  "     .     .     •364. 

*' Railroad  Gazette  ■' •  xxiil.  18. 

^*  ScientiJU  American  Suftjifement  "    .     .     .     •  *i»>l!». 

English  railway -car  couplings  arc  coni>idereti  iu  i.  tmper  by 
T.  Atwood  Brock'elbank,  read  before  the  '*  Society  of  Art««," 
London,  1876;  and  reproduced  in  "&(>n/(/Sc  American  Sup- 
plement,'' •  i.  333. 

It  considers  the  history  of  car  couplings ;  cites  early  meth- 
ods and  patent.i,  and  illustrates  Spooner's,  Stfrnr'x,  Broek- 
elbank's,  etc.     See  also  Fig.  1107,  p.  456,  "J»/rrA.  Diet." 

^\^ienti^c  American  Sup.,''  613. 

Bailey **' Scientific.  Amerimn  Sup.,"  QdO. 

Brrikrr,  Austria      .     .     .*'' Engineering,"  xxiv.  A'2A. 

•  ''Engineer,'  xlii.  444. 
ChandJer,lir * ''Engineer,'' x\\\u.  2f\S. 

*  *' Engineering,"  xxviii  413. 
Douglas,  Br.      ...     ) 

Harrison,  Kt.     .     .     .     \  *"  Engineering,"  xxy.  IS2. 

Walker,  Ir ) 

Frntvirk,V.r *  "TT-'Ci/ie^r,"' xlvii.  117. 

Harrison,  Hr *   •J^/ig^m^wfig^,'' xxiv,  493. 

Hasweli,  Vienna    ...»  ''Engineer,''  xlli.  220. 

Hfavener *  "  Sr.  Arherican"  xxxyii.  \^. 

King,  Br        •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  146. 


Lahave "Am.  Rat>ood  Jottr.,'' xlix.  261. 

JkCiNmam,  Br *** Engineering,"  xxx.^i. 

•  "Scienti^  American,*'  xliii.  181. 

Patterson * '^Seienttfie  American,"  xxxix.b. 

Peck ***Seientyie  American,''  xlii.  Wa. 

Buffer,  TurtOHj  Br.    .    .  •  ^'Engineering,^'  zzx.  668. 

SJJSin^Br:  ;  :  :  }-i£«^--,"xiv.i88. 

Card'-board  Cnt'ter.  Packer's  card  Iward 
cutter  is  designed  for  cutting  card  and  mill  lK>ard 
for  paper-box  manufacturers,  etc.,  who  require  ma- 
terial cut  in  oval  and  circular  forms.  The  card- 
board is  placed  upon  a  stand  in  certain  positions  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  required,  and  is  passed  between 
two  disks  with  knife  edges  operated  by  a  crank. 

See  also  diagrams  of  blanks,  page  1616,  **}ftch. 
Dictr 

Dickinson's  ganz  card-cutter  is  composed  of  two 
.series  of  cinular  shears,  upper  and  lower,  nK)unted 
on  iron  a.xes,  on  which  they  are  adjusted  by  means 
of  wooden  flanges.  The  shear  axes  are  driven  by 
belt. 

Fig.  689  Is  a  wooden  frame  card-cutter  with  a  pivoted  knife 
cutting  aoainst  a  straight  edge,  in  front  is  an  adjustable 
g»ge. 

Fig  689 


Wooden  Frame  Card-rutter. 

Fig.  640  is  a  rotary  card-cutter  which  has  a  circular  cut- 
ting disk  traversing  against  a  straight  edge.  The  adjuotable 
gage  has  a  pair  of  sliding  extension  rods  and  set  screws. 


lisr  ;'>40. 


( 'irrular  ( 'anl-cutter. 

The  machine  of  Pierron  &  Dehaitre,  of  Paris,  has  gangs  of 
circular  knives  for  cutting  card-boaxds  in  bands,  and  the 
bauds  into  cards. 

Fig,  641. 


dreuiar  Cant-cutter.    {Pierron^  Dehaitre,  Ports.) 
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CARDING  MACHINE. 


It  is  made  to  work  by  hand,  foot,  or  power :  ia  made  of  ca- 
padtieB  to  nuit  the  merchant  fixes  of  oard-board,  and  the 
blades  are  at^ustable  in  width  for  the  specifio  siies  of  cards 
leqaind. 

See  also  Fig.  892,  article  ''Caries  a  jouer,"  Laboulaye'a 
'*  Dicttonnaire  dts  Arts  et  Mdnu/aetures,'^  tome  i.,  ed.  1877. 

Card'-grind-ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine  for 
grindiog  the  card  clothing  of  carding  machines,  to 
give  the  nhape  and  sharpness  to  the  ends  of  the 
wires. 

The  card  roller  or  flat  is  placed  in  bearings  or 
damps  iu  the  machine,  and  the  grinding  wheel 
traversed  back  and  forth  in  front  of  it.  The  wheel 
runs  clear  past  the  end  of  the  roller  or  flat,  as  the 
ca-e  may  he,  before  it  stops  and  commences  the 
backward  motion.  The  trarersing  grinding  roller 
is  held  to  ^  he  an  improvement  upon  a  full-length 
roller,  the  inequalities  of  which  are  repeated  upon 
the  card-roller  or  flat. 

Fig.  542  repiwientfl  the  Hdrtly  traTene-wheel  grinder,  for 
grinding  from  1  to  4  top-flats  at  a  time,  with  a  cylinder 


Fig.  &42. 


Traverse-wheel  Card-grinder, 

briLsb  for  cleaning  out  the  teeth  before  the  grinding  is  done 
perfectly.  The  motion  of  the  grinding  wheel  is  caused  by  a 
■crew  inside  of  the  slotted  and  hollow  shaft  on  which  the 
wheels  slip  and  with  which  it  rotates. 

Fig.  643  shows  Roy's  mode  of  trareniing  the  grinding- 
wheel ;  the  motion  is  rapid,  the  wheel  traTersing  from  10  to 

^^       Fig.  64a 

Roy^s  Traverse-wktel  Card-^nder. 
20  timed  per  minute,  according  to  the  length  of  the  card. 
The  motion  of  tmnslation  \n  by  an  endless  chain  and  bevel 
geirp  ini«ide  of  the  flleeve,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  axis 
of  the  wheel. 

Kdwards's  mode  of  clothing  the  grinding  cylinders  with 
•roery  cloth  is  described  iu 

'' Scientific  American  Supplement "' .     .     .     .     •vi.  2179. 

The  grinding  machine  of  P!att  Bros.,  of  Oldham,  Britain 
shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  1876,  was  arranged 
for  grinding  either  two  rollers  or  two  clearer^  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  carding^ngines  both  40"  and  48"  on  the  wire. 

In  the  most  modem  construction  the  machine  carries  a 
TcntiUting  fan,  and  has  setting-on  apparatus  to  more  the 
parts  to  be  ground  parallel  with  the  emery  cylinder ;  this 
machine,  however,  is  not  adapted  for  two  widths  of  cardioe 
engines.  ^ 

The  machine  of  Dobson  ^  BaHow,  of  Bolton,  Britain,  is 
for  grinding  rollers  and  flats,  one  of  each  at  the  same  time 


It  has  a  cylinder  12"  in  diameter,  and  can  hare  a  fan  ap- 
plied. It  occupies  but  a  small  space.  The  flat  passes  slow^ 
over  the  cylinder  while  grinding,  and  returns  quicUy,  thus 
saving  time  in  grinding.  This  is  a  small-siied  machine,  but 
they  are  made  to  grind  two  or  more  rollers  or  flats,  as  re- 
quired. 

In  the  machine  of  M.  A.  ForbusAj  of  Philadelphia,  the 
grinding  cylinder  has  an  angular  thread  cut  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  the  card  cylinder  rests  in  beurings  on  the 
frame  and  is  revolved  by  a  belt  from  a  pulley  on  the  grinder- 
shaft.  Flour  of  emery  and  oil  are  used,  and  the  shape  of 
the  end  of  each  wire  on  the  card  agrees  with  that  of  the  an- 
gular tooth. 

Iu  the  carding  machine  of  IHatt  Bros.,  of  Oldham,  Britain, 
the  card  clothing  on  the  flats  is  ground  when  the  machine 
is  in  fuU  work,  thus  avoiding  any  loss  of  time  and  any  ne- 
cessity for  a  separate  grinding  machine. 

Car'di-a-graph'.  An  instrument  for  record- 
ing the  beats  of  the  heart.  It  is  usually  applied 
to  the  chest. 

The  sphygmograph,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pulsie. 

The  ptuumwjruph  and  myograph  are  also  instru- 
ments of  reseairch  of  allied  character. 

The  sphyemograph  of  Dr.  Keyt  (see  Sphtgmoorapb)  is  also 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  cardiograph,  for  tracing  the  action 
of  the  heart's  apex  against  the  chest  wall.  The  base  of  the 
instrument  is  pressed  down  upon  an  intercostal  space,  at  the 
point  of  greatest  impulse,  which  is  usually  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs. 

The  cardiac  apparatus  of  Marey  is  referred  to  in 

"SeieiUiJie  American,^-  •  luixvi.  61. 

'*Scientifit  American  Supplement,^'  •  i.  117. 

Laboulaye's  " Dictionnatrt  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,^'  tome 
iv.,  article  "  Graphiques,''  ed.  1877. 

The  telephone  is  used  in  auscultation,  for  cardiac  mur- 
murs and  different  varieties  of  respiration  {'* Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal*^)  and,  it  may  be  added,  though  not 
apropos  of  the  chest,  rhat  the  microphone  has  been  used  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  in  Uthotrity  to  detect  by  sound  the 
contact  of  tbe  lithotrite  (or  sound)  with  fragments  of  stone. 

See,  also,  Plbthtsmooraph  ;  Chuloamgiosgopk. 

Car-di-am'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  rate  or  force  (or  both)  of  the  heart  action. 
See  Cardiaqraph. 

Cammann*s  cardiameter  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  distance  of  the  apex  beat  from  the  median  line.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  compass,  with  sliding  bar  and  graduated 
index. 

Fi^.  273,  p.  84,  Part  I.,  Tiemann^s  "Armamentarium  Chi- 
rurgtcum,''' 

Car'di-gan-jack'et  Ma-ohine'.  A  knitting 
machine  adapted  to  making  knit  jackets.  It  is  a 
circular  rib  machine,  making  the  polka  or  onc-and- 
one  .stitch  ;  and  the  one  shown  by  Gimson  &  Colt- 
man,  of  Leicester,  England,  at  the  Centennial,  had 
an  action  by  which  it  could  form  a  welt  at  any 
time,  according  to  the  length  of  jacket  required.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  dial  for  indicating  the  length  and 
number  of  courses  made.  It  will  produce  in  a  day 
6  dozens  of  bodies. 
I      Se<*  also  Sleeve  Machine. 

Lamb's  Cardigan-jnrket  machine  is  also  adapted  for  the 
polka,  or  one-and-one  rib  istitch. 
I       It  Is  described  in  O.  W.  fJregory's  report  on  knitting  ma- 
j  chines.  — ^^  Centenninl  Rrpnrtsy 

'  Card'ing  Ma-chine'.  The  revolving,  or  trav- 
I  eling-flat  CHrding  machine,  exhibited  by  Dobson  & 
I  Barlow,  of  Bolton,  Britain,  at  the  Centennial,  has  a 
'  cylinder  50"  in  diameter,  40"  wide  on  the  wire ; 
il offer  24"  diameter,  takers  in  9"  diameter,  also  70 
I  iron  flats  2"  broad,  whicli  have  been  tested  by  an 
'  apparatus  which  insures  perfect  accuracy. 

The  flats  travel  over  the  cylinder  supported  on  a  flexible 
iron  bend  which  has  5  adjusting  screws,  and  by  this  means 
the  flats  cAn  always  be  accurately  set  at  the  proper  working 
distance  from  the  cylinder.  The  machine  has  fixings  for 
grinding  the  flats  while  the  card  is  at  work  :  al.«o  for  grind- 
ing the  cylinder  and  doff'er  separately.  No  less  than  27  flats 
are  always  nt  work  on  the  cylinder  at  any  time. 

The  machine  has  a  taker-in  with  inserted  wire,  and  con> 
I  taining  eight  separate  coils  in  every  inch.     This  make  of 
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Fig.  644 


DobsoH  If  Barlow's  Carding  Maehiiu. 


teker-in  i»  preferred  on  account  of  lt«  not  being  no  liable  to 
choke  as  the  ordinary  wire,  but  is  always  clean,  and  requires 
no  grinding.  This  card  is  abo  arranged  for  stripping  out  the 
cylinder  by  power,  and  has  an  angular  bar  casing  under  the 
cylinder  only,  with  adjustable  plate  to  and  from  the  doffer, 
adjustable  knife  under  taker-in,  and  sheet-iron  division  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  taker-in,  to  keep  the  \yaste  from 
each  separated.  ....».-.  v 

The  advantages  of  thin  card  are,  that  the  flats  can  oc 
ground  on  the  machine.  The  fixings  for  supporting  the 
flats,  knires,  etc.,  are  fitted  on  planed  surfaces  cjwt  with  the 
bends,  so  that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  moved  from  their 
proper  positions.  All  the  flats  are  well  borne  up  when  not 
working  on  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  person  setting  them 
may  be  able  to  tes't  their  accuracy  without  difficulty. 

The  cylinder  and  doffer  can  be  ground  separately  at  one 
time,  if  required.  ,  «.  r.    i  « 

The  composite  carding  machine  of  Dobson  ^  Barlow ^  of 
Bolton,  England,  has  a  cylinder  46"  in  diameter,  ¥)"  wide 
on  the  wire  ;  doffer  22"  diameter,  takeivin  9"  diameter,  two 
rollers  ^'  diameter,  two  clearers  \"  diameter,  and  16  flats  2\" 
wide,  stripped  in  three  different  ways.  The  six  flat*  at  back 
nearest  the  feed  roller  arc  stripped  three  times,  the  five  cen- 
ter ones  twice,  and  the  five  at  front  once,  thus  stripping 
those  flats  most  charged  with  waste  more  frequently  than 
the  flat^  nearest  the  doffer  which  are  least  charged 

This  stripper  is  so  arrange<l  that  a  quick  motion  is  given 
during  the  time  the  flat  i.««  being  stripped,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  collection  of  fly  in  its  absence  from  the  cylinder.  The 
flat  stripper  is  also  cleaned  by  a  top  stripper,  thus  allowing 
the  flat  stripper  to  pass  underneath  the  flat  perfectly  clejin, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  touching  the  Avirc,  except  in 
one  direction,  and  that  when  stripping  the  flat. 

See  ttl."«o,  French  carding  machine  ;  Kigs.  1324-1.^26.  arti- 
cle *'Lninrs,"  Lahoulaye's  ''  Dictiomiaire  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
farturtf,'^  tome  ii.,  cd.  1877.  ... 

In  Plait  Bros.  (Oldham,  Britain)  carding  machine,  the  oil- 
ing apparatus  for  wool  is  applied  under  the  first  burring 
(steam)  cylinder,  the  oil  being  supplied  to  a  trough  In  which 
a  smooth  roller  works  ;  above  this  roller,  and  in  contact 
with  it,  is  another  roller  covered  with  cloth,  which  is  ali^o  in 
contact  with  the  burr  roller.  The  oil  Is  taken  from  the 
smooth  roller  bv  the  covered  roller,  and  from  the  covered 
roller  to  the  teeth  of  the  burr  roller,  by  which  it  is  imparted 
to  the  wool  as  it  passes  over  the  same.  The  oil  is  fed  regu- 
larly to  the  trough  from  a  cistern  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

In  the  triple  burr  roller  arrangement  the  wire  on  the  first 
roller  is  of  the  ci^irscnt  pitch,  that  on  the  second  of  an  Inter- 
mediate pitch,  and  that  on  the  third  roller  of  a  finer  pitch  ; 
the  large  bun-!*,  etc..  are  thrown  out  by  the  first  guard  roller, 
the  intermediate  burrs  are  thrown  out  by  the  second  guard 
roller,  and  the  finest  burrs  by  the  third  guard  roller. 


Car  Gain'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
cutting  slots  transversely  in  car  limbers  or  grooves 
across  the  face  of  a  beam. 

See  Gaining  Machine,  Fig.  2144,  p.  935,  "3/rrA. 
Diet." 

Car'go  Block.  A  device  used  in  lifting  mid 
depositing  bales  or  other  packages  It  is  really  a 
self-detaching  hook  which  disengages  itself  from 
the  sling  of  the  package  as  soon  as  the  latter  touchos 
bottom,  enabling  the  man  at  the  crane  to  lower 
away  and  dttach  his  hook. 

I^irr^«f«'«  cargo  block       .*  "/ron,'' 1880. 

•  •*&.  American  Sup.,"  x.  4027. 

Fig.  545. 


Car  Heat'er.    In 
the  Baker  heater  the 
heat  is  applied  to  the 
car  by  means  of  hot 
water  led  round  the 
car  on  the  floor  level, 
with    bends  to   carry  the 
I  pipes  horizontally  under 
each  row  of  seats ;  the  water 
is  heated  by  coiling  a  por- 
tion of  the  pipe,  and  passing 
this  coiled  j>ortion  tnrough 
a  circular  iron    stove,  the 
fire-box   of  which   is    of 
wrought  iron,  and  inclosed 
in  an  envelope  of  the  same 
materinl,  which  terminates 
at  the  ciiimney.     The   fire 
is  fed   by  opening  a  grated 
lid.     Both  ends  of  the  pi  fie 
terminate   in  a  close  cylin- 
drical cistern  placed  on  the 
rtM)f  of  the  car.     A  safety- 
valve  is  lofided  to  150  lbs, 
and  an  indicator  di:il  shows 
the  ])ressuro.      The   liquid 
u.sed   is   a   .saturated   salt 
water.    The   allowance    of 
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hitidng  sarface  w  4^'  of  pipe  per  panseuger.    See 
also  page  484,  *'  Mech.  Diet.** 

The  French  K\c(tem  of  heating  can  is  by  portable  hot- 
water  heater*  placed  on  the  floors  of  the  can.  The  apparatuti 
hr  which  they  are  expeditiously  heated  in  ouflitMcnt  num- 
bani  at  large  depotjs  is  described  in  a  French  r«[M)rt,  and  re- 
prodQced  in  ^'  Sdrntifie  Atneriean  Supplemtni  "  *  vii.  2815. 

Acetate  of  soda  in  eoluiion  is  now  utied  on  the  Vbt'ih,  Lyons, 
A'  Mediterranean  Railway.  The  Bub!*tance  has  a^reat  latent 
lieat .  being  heated,  the  salt  diKftolves ;  in  cooling,  crj'stal- 
liw8  ;  i<  again  heated  to  redissolve  the  crystals. 

*Jee,  aI.«o,  Foot-warmer. 

Simple  ^team-pipes  from  the  locouiotire  conducted  through 
tue  train  by  pipes.     ^^Seteniijic  American,"-  xxxriii.  223. 

I  Ittiting  apparatus       .     .      "  .SruntZ/Se  Annrr.,"  xxxix.  406. 

IS.  Railway  of   France  ♦  *'Bnjf»«^«ni«r,  "xxvi.  427. 
•  ^'Enffirurrin^^**  xxTi.  193. 

.<toTe,  Atce *  "iSc»>«/*/fe  i4w<riean,"  xl.  86. 

.<toTe,  steel-cafied  .     .     .* ''Railroad  Gazette,^*  xxiii.  (iff! . 

Spear.     Forney's  "  Ou  Builder's  Dietionary,"    •  p.  411. 

Baker.     Ibid •  p.  416. 


1.  A  chiming  or  bell-ringiDg  ap- 
■  ~  "2,  "Aiech. 


Ca-rillon, 

paratus;  or  the  chime  itself.     Page  472, 
Dirt.'* 

2.  A  Htand  of  bells  mounted  on  a  frame,  and 
u^d  with  brass  bauds. 

Ill  Gillest  &  Bland's  (British)  carillon  machine 
descrilicil  in  **  Iron"  and  reproduced  in  "  Scientific 
American^**  the  difficulty  of  keeping  correct  time, 
owing  to  the  different  power  required  to  drive  the 
barrel  in  different  passages  of  the  music,  is  thus 
avoided :  — 

The  hammers  are  always  kept  raised,  and  are  only  allowed 
to  drop  by  ttie  agency  of  the  musical  barrel.  The  instant 
they  fall  they  are  lifted  again,  and,  so  long  as.  the  lifting  is 
accomplished  quickly  enough,  the  time  of  lifting  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  production  of  the  air.  That  is  determined 
wlely  by  the  musicai  barrel,  which,  being  relieved  of  the 
work  of  lifting,  has  little  or  no  strain  on  it,  can  be  made 
small  and  light,  and  will  always  revolye  at  the  same  rate, 
and  M>  insure  that  the  tune  shall  be  played  in  perfect  time. 
It  also  follows  that  rapid  passages  can  be  played  with  great 
esse  and  precision. 

The  carillon  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1878  was  the  manufacture  of  M.  Bollee,  at  Mans,  and  the 
statement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  author  that  the 
carillon  of  Buffalo  was  made  by  the  same  founder. 

Carillons *'Manuf.  ^  Arikl.,''  x.  262. 

French  Exposition  .  .  .  .  *  "&.  Ameriean  Sup.,'^  2098. 
Chimes,  Centennial    ....     " iron  il^e,"  zrii.,  June  29, 

p.  8. 
Chiming  clock,  Bombay  Vnir.  •  "Sir.  Atnerieem  9up.,''  946. 

See  also  Bell,  Cbixi,  and  list  under  Musical  Instru- 
vkhts,  *'Meck.  Diei.^''  page  1601,  et  infra. 

Car  Jonr'nal  Bearding  Bor'ing  Ma-chine'. 
See  Car- BOX  Boriho  Machine. 

Car  Iioad.  Nominally,  a  car  load  is  20,000 
pounds.    It  is  also  — 

70  barrels  of  salt.  •  17,000  feet  of  siding. 

70  barrels  of  lime.  13,000  feet  of  flooring. 

90  barrels  of  flour.  40.000  shingles. 

00  barrels  of  whiskey.  846  bushels  of  wheat. 

6  cords  of  soft  wood.  200  sacks  of  flour. 

IS  to  20  head  of  cattle.  3>)0  bushels  of  com. 

50  to  60  head  of  hogs.  680  bushels  of  oats. 

80  to  100  head  of  sheep.  400  bushels  of  barley . 

9,000  feet  uf  boards  360  bushels  of  flaxseed. 

(One  half  less  of  hard  lum-  360  bushels  of  apples, 

ber,  one  fourth  less  of  green  480  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes, 

lumber,    one    tenth    less    of  360  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 

joists,  scantling, and  all  other  1,000  bushels  of  bran, 
large  timber.) 

—  "SWier,  Cheese,  and  Egs  Reporter." 

Car  Ma-chin'e-ry.  Machines  and  tools  for 
metal  and  wood  work  on  cars  are  assembled  in 
lists  on  pages  1425,  1426, 2814,  2815.  "  Mech.  Diet.'* 
For  machinery  in  general  see  list  under  Machines, 
infra. 


Koring  machine,  horizontal. 

Pajf 

Wheel  borer,  Bement .    .     . 

Putnam  Machine  Co.  .    . 

BemerU 

Box  grinder 


•"K.R.  Gaz.r  xxiii.   220; 
•  xxiv.  109. 
.  •  " Engineering f''  xxi.  506. 
,*''Sc.  American/'  xli.  210. 
,  •  "&.  American  Sup.,"  518. 
.  •  "Sc.  ilfnerican,"  xzzr.  54. 


yiortiser  and  borer,  Fay      .    .  *  '*  Railroad  Gax.,'^  xxiii.  07. 
Truck  drill,  Bement    ...        •  ''Engineering,'*  xxii.  69. 
Wheel  lathe,  P/aff\  Saxony     .  •  " Eiis^ineering,'''  xxii.  174. 

Double,  Fetu  ijr  Deliege,  Fr.  *''Ett:(ineering,^'  xxviii   148. 

Co'//rr,  Br *  **  En^ineeringj"  xxrl\.  liol. 

Wheel  tire  lathe,  Collier,  Br.  .  •  " Engineer,''  xlvii.  187 

Car  Mor'tis-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  chiss  of 
large  mortising  machines,  tor  working  on  sills  and 
other  parts  of  car  frames 

See  Fig.  ;i237,  p.  1482,  "AferA.  Diet.' 

The  b^  of  Fay*s  machine  will  n^ceive  timber  up  to  17^' 
Bquare,  and  the  chisel  will  cut  a  mortise  to  the  center  IG^'  long 
and  S^'  deep ;  or  by  changing  the  face  of  the  stick  it  can  be 
made  to  work  clear  through.  It  has  two  boring  attach lueuts, 
one  ou  a  line  with  the  chisel  to  bore  for  the  mortises,  which 
will  bore  to  10",  from  the  center  of  column :  also,au  adjust- 
able  auxiliary  boring  attachment,  for  boring  bolt  holes, 
which  will  bore  17''  stuff. 

See  also  Cab-sill  Machikk. 

Car'pet.    A  cloth  or  rng  to  cover  a  floor. 

Loom,  Gates •"&■.  iJwer.,"' xxxvii.  102. 

*''Sc.Amtr.  Sup.,''  1254. 
Manufacture  of,  Philadelphia  .  ".%.  Amer.  Sup.,''  947. 
Brussels,  manufacture  of  .  .  *' Sc.  Amer.  Sup.^'*  613. 
tUg  looper,  Wyekoff  .  .  .  •"&.  i4»ier.,"'xxxiT.  118. 
Sewing  machine,  Hesse  (Singer)  •  ''Se.  Amer.  Sup.,''  3802. 
Smyrna  and  Persia,  manuf .  of  .  **  Se.  Amer.,"  xxxix.  264. 
Thread  dressing  Machine    .    .  Short  .         .  Patent,  139.521. 

Carpet  printing  machine    .    .  Crossley 95,777. 

Printed  piled  carpet  ....  Crosslty 139,706. 

Loom Murkland    ....  123,037. 

Matching  machine 149,956. 

History  of  the  rise  and  development  of  carpet- weaving  in 
America :  Hayes  in  *'  Centennial  Report,"  v.  70-75.  See  also 
page  475  et  seq.,  "Meeh.  Diet." 

Car'pet  loom.  The  Doman  ingrain  cnrpet 
weaving  needle  loom  is  arranged  for  16  colored 
wefts,  the  vertical  lifters  being  arranged  in  two 
ranks  and  the  threads  being  passed  through  holes 
in  them  so  that  the  thread  appropriate  to  the  pat- 
tern is  lifted  into  the  path  of  the  carrier  needle  and 
carried  into  the  middle  of  the  shed  where  it  is  met 
by  a  hook  which  catches  the  weft  thread  and  retii^es 
with  it  to  the  other  selvage  where  it  is  knit  in  by  a 
latch -needle. 

The  Jacquard  mechanism  determines  the  selection  of  the 
colored  weft  thread  by  raising  the  weft-lifter.  The  spools  of 
yam  are  placed  on  skewers  on  a  frame  upon  the  floor.  A 
part  of  the  pattern  is  given  by  the  warps  of  solid  color,  being 
due  to  the  concurrence  of  the  same  colors  in  the  warp  and 
weft.    The  warp  is  laid  double  in  the  shed. 

A  forked  temple  is  combined  with  the  jaw  temple  and  a 
finger  extending  over  the  lay  holds  the  several  weft-threads 
in  position.  The  lay  operates  the  let-off  aild  take-up, and  the 
connection  with  the  lay  is  controlled  by  a  pivoted  piece.  The 
Jacquard  has  a  counterpoise  motion,  having  one  top-board 
and  two  trap-boards.  The  journals  are  operated  by  hooked 
bars  placed  in  and  out  of  gear  with  tlie  slides  which  support 
the  trap-boards. 

See,  also,  Nkkdle-loom. 

The  Murkland  power  carpet  loom  is  also  for 
weaving  ingrain  carpets  and  operates  by  Jacquard 
and  bv  shuttles.  It  carries  20  shuttles  and  weaves 
16  colors.  The  shuttles  arc  carried  in  boxes  on 
each  side  and  the  selection  of  color  is  controlled  by 
the  Jacquard,  which  also  governs  the  warp  .ho  as  to 
float  the  required  weft  colors  in  accordance  with 
the  pattern.     The  loom  is  perfectly  automatic. 

Car'pet  Matching  and  Meaa'ur-ing  Ma- 
chine'. Carpets  which  are  woven  in  patterns  for 
matching  often  vary  in  the  distance  from  center  to 
center  of  the  figure  from  various  causes,  although 
the  greatest  care  be  taken  to  have  them  alike.  The 
variations  being  sufficient  to  prevent  some  of  them 
from  matching  properly,  it  is  customary  tomea.<iure 
each  piece  with  a  measure  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  figure,  and  note  the  difiVrence,  whether 
over  or  under  the  standard,  on  the  tag,  so  that  the 
pieces  which  agree  in  length  of  the  figures  may  be 
put  together. 

Short's  machine  for  matching  and  measuring  carpets  has 
an  endless  belt  with  divisions  of  its  length  corxespondiqg 
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Fig.  546. 


with  the  di»tance  from  center  to  center  of  the  flgnie  of  the  ear- 
pet  to  he  matched:  also  mechaniim  in  connection  therewith  for 
drawing  the  goods  over  a  table 
alongside  of  toe  bell  \n  uni'f^n 
with  its  moTement,  i>t  vhifh 
the  Tariation  of  eac^  nircr,  in 
(he  distance  from  center  ro  cen- 
ter of  the  figures  it  utiv,  ii* 
shown  in  the  aggretrnte  mt  Uim 
end  of  each  piece,  wli«>r«  It  eati 
he  accurately  measuT^tJ  iritb  a 
rule,  to  be  noted 
on  the  tag  at- 
tached to  the  piece 
when  rolled. 

Combined  with 
the  mechanism 
employed  for 
drawing  the  goods 
along  the  match- 
ing device,  and 
operating  the  lat- 
ter, in  mechan- 
ism for  mcoiiur- 
ing,  singeing, 
brushing,  and 
rolling  th«  goodnnt  the  same  time  they  are  matched,  by  which 
ouu  movement  of  the  goods  answers  for  all  these  sereral  op- 
erations. 

A 


Carpel  Winder. 


Car'pet  Wind'er. 
Fig.  647. 


Carpet  Winder. 


machine  on  which  car- 
pet is  Bmoothly  wound 
m  rolln  from  the  pile 
or  from  the  floor.  In 
Fig.  546  the  axis  is 
horizontal,  and  in  Fig- 
.557,  the  toll  is  verti 
cal,  hein{;  a  wheel  with 
a  vertical  spike  re  vol  v- 
in^r  on  a  stand  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  car- 


pet room 

Car  PuBh'er.  A  lever  tor  movinj?  a  car  by 
making  a  fulcrum  on  the  rail  and  lifting  against 
the  wheel. 

See  PnccH-BAE,  Fig.  8725,  p.  1706,  *'Meeh.  Diet." 
Btnkeslfe.    •  ^^Srientijie  American.'^  xliii.  38. 
Fexsenden.     U.  S.  Patent,  December  81,  1878. 

Car-re' Bat'te-ry.  [Electricitif.)  A  Daniel  ba^ 
tery  using  parchment  paper  for  the  porous  parti- 
tion. 

^^Niaudet,'*  American  translation,  108. 

Car  Re-pla'oer.  A  device  for  replacing  de 
railed  cars. 

Newcomh '.•  "RaiVroarf  Gar.,*' viii.  191. 

Northern  Railway  of  Fr.     .     .  •  "Enfineerinif,''  xxvii.  469. 

Car'riage.  Specifically  :  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
for  passengers  and  capable  of  being  closed.  Sec  list 
of  various  vehicles  on  pages  2695,  2696.  "  Affch. 
Diet.,**  and  parts  of,  appliances  and  tools  for,  IhitL, 
page  2696. 

Axle,  Hendru    .     .     .     .•  "/roa  ^ff*-."  xvlii,  Deo.  14,  p   1. 
Building,  hiKtory  of  the 

art,  Thrupp,  Engl.  .     . 


".*.  Amer.  Sup.,'' 901,  920. 
**»Sr.  American  Sup.,''  1178. 
^*  Scientific  Atner.,^' xl.  79. 
''Am.  Manu/.,"  Feb.  7, 1879,  p.  13. 
*'Iron  Age,''  xviii.,  Aug.  10,  p.  1. 

Car'riage  and  'Wag'on  Hard'ware.      See 

nnder  the  following  heads  :  — 


Factory,  Brewster  .     .     .  • 

Springs * 

Dexter • 


Anti-rattler. 

Anti-rattler  fifth  wheel. 

Apron  fastener. 

Axle  block. 

Axle  clip. 

Axle  lubricator. 

Axle  saddle. 

Axle  yoke. 

Back-Ktay  end- 

Band. 

Billet. 

Body  coop. 

BoI>ter  plate. 

Boit. 

Bow  iron. 

Bow  joint. 

Carriage  bolt. 


Carriage  npring  lock. 

Clip  king-bolt. 

Clip  plate. 

(Mip  yoke. 

Coach  clip. 

Coach  door  handle. 

Coach  lock. 

Corner  iron. 

D»ush. 

D.i!<h  foot. 

Daxh  frame. 

iHuih  lamp. 

Door  handle. 

Drive  knob. 

Eye. 

Eyt*  ferrule. 

F(c<l-box  hasp. 


Shaft  loop. 

Shaft  mbner. 

^haft  tip 

Shifting  carriage  rail. 

ShUtiog  rail. 

Sidebar. 

Side  bar  spring  shackle. 

SUt  iron. 

Sleigh  shaft  coupling. 

Spr&g  bar  clip. 

Spring  block. 

Spring  buffer. 

Spring  clip. 

Spring  coupling. 

Spring  shackle. 

Standard  brace. 

Stay-chain  hook. 

Stay-end. 

Stay-end  clip 

Stay-end  tie. 

Step. 

Step  pad. 

Step  shank. 

Stump  joint. 

T  brace. 

Thimble  skein. 

Top  brace. 

Top  joint 

Top  prop 

Top  prop  nut. 

Tufting  button. 

Wagon-box  rod  plattt. 

Wagon  coupling. 

Wear  iron. 

Whtffletree  brace. 

Whiflletree  circle. 

Whiffletree  coupling. 

Whiffletree  hook. 

Whiflletree  plate. 

Whiffletree  tip. 

Whiffletiee  tongue. 

Whip  socket. 

Yoke. 


Felloe  holder. 

Felloe  plate 

Fifth  wheel. 

Foot  xail. 

Front  stay  end. 

Full  circle. 

Gridiron  step. 

Hammer  strap. 

Hand  plate. 

Head-block  plate. 

Joint  end. 

Joint  eye. 

King  bolt. 

King  bolt  tie. 

King  bolt  yoke. 

Loop  head. 

Loop  yoke. 

Neck  yoke  socket. 

Offset. 

Pereh  loop. 

Peroh  iron. 

Peroh  phite. 

Perch  stay. 

Platform-spring  shackle. 

Pole  coupling. 

Pole  crab. 

Pole  eye. 

Pole  socket. 

Pole  tip. 

Pole  yoke. 

Prop. 

Prop-block  washer. 

Prop  nut. 

Reach. 

Reach  plate. 

Reach  socket. 

Rockaway  band. 

Rub  iron. 

Saddle  clip. 

Safety  loop. 

Seat  fastener. 

Seat  lock. 

Shaft  coupling. 

Shaft  eye. 

Car'riage  Cut'ting-off  Saw.  A  cross-cat- 
ting saw,  monnted  on  a  table  which  has  a  sliding 
carriage  on  which  the  work  is  placed  to  l)e  pre- 
sented to  the  saw.    See  Cuttino-off  Saw. 

Car'riage  Spring.  The  spring  shown  in  Fig. 
548  consists  essentially  of  two  semi-ellipiir  side 
springs  upon  each  side.  The  two  springs  are  rigid- 
ly attached  to  each  other  at  their  centers,  and  are 
pivoted  at  their  ends  to  spring-links  nhove,  or  on 
either  side  of  the  axle  or  head-block.  The  spring 
shackles  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  head-block  and 
rear  axle  respectively.  The  parallel  motion  of  the 
springs  prevents  rocking  of  the  axles.  One  spring 
being  above  the  other,  prevents  side  motion  and 
the  settling  of  the  body  to  one  side.  The  absence 
of  a  reach  allows  either  wheel  to  pass  over  an  ol>- 
Fig.  548. 


Carriage  Spring 


struction  almost  independently  of  the  other  whet^l. 
The  elasticity  of  the  springs  takes  much  strain  ofif 
the  tifth  wheel,  and  cnshions  the  stroke  when  strik- 
ing an  obstruction. 

See,  also,  Buggy  Spring. 

Car  Seal.  A  disk  of  lead  or  pewter  inclosing 
the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wire  which  has  been  rove  in 
a  hasp  or  ring  in  a  car-door  fastening.  The  disk  ia 
stamped  so  as  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  <U)or 
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Fig.  648. 


Ransome^s  Car-sill  Machine. 


without  the  cutting  of  the  wire  or  defacing  the 
device. 

Car'-sill  DreBB'isg  Ma-chine^  A  traverse 
planer  especially  adapted  for  trneing  and  bringing 
oat  of  wind  the  timbers  for  car-sills.  These  are 
planed  to  absolute  shape  by  being  dogged  to  stiff 
bed,  and  not  merely  dressed  to  thickness. 

The  Daniells  or  tntTerae  pUner  i>  used,  Fig.  8796,  p.  1728, 
**Meek.  Diet.- 

Car^-sill  Ma-ohille^  A  machine  having  ar- 
ranged upon  it  all  the  various  tools  for  preparing 
thf  sill.«4  or  sole  plates  of  railway  cars.  The  bed 
has  rollers  on  which  the  sills  move  longitudinally 
to  present  them  to  the  various  tools  for  mortisinir, 
boring,  gaining,  recessing,  etc.     See  Fig.  549. 

Car'-ten'on-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  large  sized 
tenoning  machine,  adapted  for  working  on  sills 
and  parts  of  framing  of  cars. 

Such  a  one  is  the  Gap-bed  Ttnoning  Mackint^  Fig.  6306, 
p.2532,  "iV«A.  Dicty 
See,  al«o,  Cab-sill  Machoib. 

Car'ti-lage  Knife.  { Surgical,)  A  stout,  scal- 
pel-shaped knife  for  severing  cartilage.  Used  in 
dismembering,  postmortem,  dissection. 

Figs.  146,  314,850,  Part  I.,  Tiemann's  ** Armamentarium 
Ckirur^icum.'*^ 

Car'ti-lage  Scis-Bors.  A  heavy  pair  of  scis- 
sors for  dividing  cartilugc». 

Fig.  650. 


Cartilaaie  Scissors. 

Car  Trans'fer  Truck.  See  Car-truck 
Shifter. 

Car'tridge.  {Fire-arm.)  A  loaded  capsule  or 
case.  The  case  is  made  of  paper  or  metal ;  the 
former,  until  of  late  years  ;  now  almost  universally 
of  metal,  —  copper  or  brass. 

Cases  are  cylindrical  or  bottU'tiosed :  in  the  latter, 
the  portion  containing  the  powder  is  one  or  two 
bores  larger  than  the  actual  tore  of  the  piece,  the 
chamber  being  reamed  out  for  that  purpose.  By 
this  means  a  shorter  case  may  be  used  and  the 
proper  chari;e  of  powder  retained. 

In  cartridge-making  IR  different  machines  are  uned :  8  to 
form  the  ea»e,  3  for  the  bullet,  5  to  make  the  anvil  or  cap, 
and  2  for  loading  the  cartridge. 

The  first  procen^  ig  called  cuppirue^  which  \&  done  with  a 
d:o  working  inside  a  cutter.     A  Mheet  of  copper  8^'  wide  is 


fed  under  the  cutter  by  the  attendant  and  a  circular  blank 
\^'  in  diameter  is  cut,  and  then  pushed  through  a  flaring- 
mouthed  die  by  the  punch,  thus  making  it  into  a  cop-shape 
about  \"  in  diameter  and  l^'  deep. 

In  the  next  machine,  called  the  first  drato^  the  cup  is  fed 
over  the  die  by  the  revolving  plate  and  an  automatic  move- 
ment, which  takes  one  at  a  time  off  the  plate  and  places  it 
over  the  die,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  in  the 
cupping  machine.  It  is  then  pushed  through  by  the  punch. 
It  passes  subsequently  through  four  more //ratr/n^  machines, 
each  one  making  it  longer  and  narrower,  until  it  become>)  2/' 
long  and  ^'  in  diameter.  After  the  third  draw  it  is  annetiled, 
having  become  hard  by  working. 

After  passing  through  the  fifth  draw  it  is  put  in  the  trim- 
ming machine ^  and  the  edge  made  even  by  a  revolving  cutter 
which  reduces  it  to  a  certain  siae. 

The  capsule  is  next  put  into  a  machine  called  the  header^ 
which  spreads  the  closed  end  into  a  head  by  pressing  it  into 
a  mold. 

The  ninth  process,  anvil-eupping,  is  the  same  as  the  flrxt, 
except  that  it  produces  a  cup  about  k^f  diameter  and  ^"  <leep 
for  the  cup  to  hold  the  fulminate.  The  anvil  is  then  trimmed 
In  another  machine  ;  in  the  next,  called  a  venting  machine, 
two  small  holes  are  punched  in  the  head  to  afford  paf>sage 
for  the  fire  of  the  fulminate  to  reach  the  charge.  It  next 
has  an  impression  made  in  the  outside  of  the  head  for  the 
wafer  of  fulminate,  and  is  next  put  in  the  priming  machine, 
where  it  receives  the  fulminate.  The  practice  with  central 
fire  and  r/m-fire  cartridges  diverges  at  this  point ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  fulminate  is  secured  by  crimping  the  case  from 
the  outside,  the  same  machine  tapering  the  open  end  of  the 
case  to  receive  the  bullet. 

The  bullets  are  made  by  a  machine  which  cute  about  I'f 
from  a  rod  of  rolled  lead  i"  in  diameter,  and  pressei«  the 
leaden  blank  in  a  mold,  which  gives  the  shape  and  makes 
the  three  circumferential  grooves  The  next  machine  trims 
the  bullets,  which  then  pass  through  the  lubricator  which 
fills  the  grooves  with  Japanese  wax,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  keep  the  barrel  of  the  gun  lubricated. 

The  lost  machine  is  the  cartridge  loader :  the  cases  coine 
successively  under  a  powder  reser^-oir  where  a  charge  of  72 
grains  is  dropped  into  each,  after  which  the  bullet  is  put  in, 
and  the  shell  pressed  around  it  to  hold  it  firmly. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  machines  included  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  War  Department  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
1876,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Metcalfe,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Building ;  several  machinefi  are  practically  dupli- 
cated, as  the  successive  drawing  machines  for  instance :  — 


Priming  machine. 
Loading  machine. 
Drawing  machine. 
Clamp  milling  machine. 
Bullet  machine, 
licading  machine. 
Milling  machine. 
Rifling  machine. 
Bedding  machine. 


Cupping  machine. 
Anvil  cupper. 
Lubricator. 
Case  trimmer- 
InipreMilon  machine. 
Butt  lathe. 

Barrel-boring  machine. 
Barrel-turning  lathe. 
Straightening  machine. 
Tapering  machine. 

See  account  in  ^^ Scientific  American  Sap.,''  •  369. 

Norton's  report  on  ^*  American  Brterhloading  Fire  Arms," 
N,  Y.,  containing  a  dejscription  of  the  following  cartridges :  — 

Borer,  British,  central  fire. 

Daw,  Britii^h,  central  fire. 

Chassepot,  French. 
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Fig.  665. 


Arbry'^s  Carving  Attachment  for  Lathes. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  art  has  a  renaissance,  and 
the  exhibitions  show  in  ^reat  numbers  imitations  of 
the  antiqae.  the  grotesque  and  ornate  works  of  the 
laborious  Orient,  and  the  labors  of  the  graceful 
modern  school. 

The  Ja|)anese  carvings  in  ivory  are  familiar,  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  are  beyond  praise. 

The  Chinese  carvings  in  wood  are  usually  in 
teak,  box,  and  rosewood.  Much  of  the  carving  in 
light  wood  comes  from  Ningpo ;  the  dark  nom 
Canton.  Gilding  and  painting  of  conventional  de- 
signs in  bright  colors  are  more  common  than  in 
the  Japanese. 

The  carving  of  India  is  all  hand  work.  Sandal- 
wood carving  is  carried  on  largely  in  the  Bombay 
Residency,  at  Surat,  Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  and 
Canara.  The  two  former  are  low  relief  and  foliated 
ornament.  The  Ahmedabad  is  in  flat  relief,  floral 
and  mythological.  The  Canara,  high  relief  and 
mythological. 

Ebony  is  carved  at  Bijnur  and  Monghyr  in  geo- 
metrical designs. 

Ivory  is  carved  all  over  India :  gondolas,  ele- 
phants, cows,  peacocks,  statuettes,  mythological  fig- 
ures, etc.,  at  Amritsar  in  the  Punjab;  Benares, 
Behrampore,  and  Murshedabad  in  Bengal ;  Travan- 
core  and  Viziauagram  in  Madras. 

The  agate  vase.**  of  Boroach  and  Cambay  have 
been  celebrated  as  murrhine  vases  from  the  time  of 
Pliny. 

Black  marble  is  carved  at  Gya,  white  marble  and 
reddish  sandstone  at  Ajmere  and  other  parts  of 
Rajpootna.  The  latter  province  is  celebrated  for 
its  white  marble  idols  colored  in  red,  green,  and 
gold.    Jade  is  carved  in  Cashmere. 

The  most  conspicuous  work  in  Paris,  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  was  the  Italian.  Usually  in  low 
relief,  the  designs  were  copies  from  plants  and 
natural  objects,  and  the  beauty  of  the  execution 
left,  little  to  be  desired. 

Plate  VII.  shows  four  panels  carved  in  walnut 
by  Prof.  Luijji  Frullini,  of  Florence,  and  purchased 
for  the  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  wood  for  earring,  it  i«  said  that 
the  mngniflcent  rarvingK  of  Qrinling  Gibbons,  at  Chatxworth, 
Petworth,  Burghley,  Qatton.and  other  mantiionji  in  England 
are  almost  exclusively  in  lime-tree  wood  (tilia).  The  wood 
Is  soft  and  pliable,  and  is  little  liable  to  split  and  splinter.  It 
takes  a  stain  well,  and,  when  merely  Tarnished,  resembles 
box. 

American  walnufc  is  more  open  in  its  grain  than  lime,  and 
more  fragile.  The  color  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor  —  at 
present. 

Sycamore  is  used  for  large  and  coarse  work,  —  bread-plates 
and  bowls,  for  instance.  Chestnut  is  used  also.  Holly  is  a 
very  superior  light-colored,  even-grained  wood. 


Oak  is  admirable  for  certain  classes  of  work,  and  thi 
more  carving  extant  in  oak  than  in  any  other  one  wotxi. 
European  walnut  is  much  harder  and  more  enduring 
the  American,  and  much  harder  to  work. 

Boxwood  is  the  best  of  all  white  woods,  but  is  sni« 
sise  and  hard  almost  as  bone.  Its  use  is  confined  to  del 
work.  Ebony  is  the  best  of  black  woods.  Pe&r  and  i 
are  excellent  in  their  way^  being  hard,  rigid,  and  tn 
Ironwood  and  dogwood  are  favorite  woods  for  turaen 
carvers,  approximating  boxwood  in  quality. 

Carv'ing  Lathe.  A  lathe,  Fijr.  55.5,  with  ai 
tachment  which  qualifies  it  for  grooving,  chan 
ing,  and  ornamenting  columns,  balusters,  table 
piano-legs,  and  siiniliir  articles  of  irregular  sha^i 

The  carving  attachment  is  placed  on  a  travel ing-rarri 
and  supported  on  an  adjustable  cylindrical  stHudard 
which  the  balanced  arms  of  the  cutter  shaft  are  piToteti, 
latter  being  revolved  by  a  pulley  and  belt  connection  wi 
traveling  pulley  of  the  cuttir-actuating  shaft.  The  cx\ 
shaft  is  movable  on  its  bearings  by  a  lever  handle,  u 
the  pulley  is  retained  by  a  clutch  connection  with  a  fi 
brace  of  the  weighted  arms,  and  it  is  raised  or  louercO 
means  of  a  curved  arm  and  guide-roller  pa.'if'ing  alon^ 
pattern  of  the  form.  When  a  table-leg  or  other  ol«jec 
held  in  position  of  rest  in  the  lathe,  the  cutting  tool  pai 
longitudinally  along  the  same,  and  works  out  in  it  h  k^*" 
or  channel.  The  dividing  disk  being  turned  for  the  dista 
of  one  sub-division  after  each  channel  is  completed,  the  n 

Fig.  668. 


Carving  and  Pia$uHng  Maehint. 


PLATI  VII. 


PANELS  CARVRD  IN   WALNUT  BY  PftOF.  LUini    FRULLINI,  OF    FLORENCE. 

SHoww  w  PARIS  IV  1878,  xow  IN  THB  MUSKUM  OF  BUDA-PKSTH.  See  page  174 
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ehAiiJi*!  is  then  produced  by  the  retarn  motion  of  the  car- 
rage.  By  tuming  the  object  slowly  in  the  lathe,  simul- 
tuMoojily  with  the  revoWing  and  traTersing  motion  of  the 
cutter,  helicotdal  channels  or  grooves  are  formed.  For  grooT- 
iog  conical  part«,  the  cutter  tihaft  is  guided  along  an  in- 
clined guide  pattern,  or  iU  axis  is  placed  at  an  angle  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  lathe.  The  cutter  adjusts  itself  to 
rhe  shape  of  the  object,  and  carves,  by  its  uniform  forward 
motion,  an  ornamental  groove  of  equal  depth  throughout 
the  entire  length.  For  the  purpose  of  pearlin|;  or  doing 
other  ornamental  carving,  the  cutting  tool  is  guided  to  the 
work  by  a  handle,  while  the  object  is  turned  in  the  regular 
manner  by  the  dividing  disk,  so  that  the  pearls  may  be 
formed  at  uniform  distances. 

The  adjustability  of  the  cylindrical  standard,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  balanced  cutter  shaft  and  handles,  admits  of 
the  convenient  and  accurate  handling  of  the  carving  attach- 
ment, so  that  a  large  variety  of  ornamental  work  may  be 
nplished  on  this  machine  quickly  and  economically. 

Fig.  667 


— ^ 


J^am.JHt  m-Entmvtf  Oajil 


Cari-ing  Tooh. 

Carv'in|;  Ma-clline^  A  machine  for  pro- 
ducing carvings  and  recessed  or  relieved  panels  on 
the  surface  of  work ;  for  making  edge-molding, 
ornamental,  fret,  or  bracket  work,  etc.    Fig.  556. 

A  hollow  iron  column  supports  the  cutter  spindle  and  the 
table,  which  latter  is  adjusted  and  regulated  to  form  the 
required  depth  of  moldings  or  carvings  by  means  of  a  hand- 
wheel  and  screw,  and  has  sufBcient  vertical  movement  to 
admit  of  working  stuff  of  \"  thick  and  under.  The  table  is 
elevated  by  a  notched  treadle  to  bring  the  material  in  con- 
tact with  the  cutter,  and  the  piece,  alter  being  carved,  is  re- 
moved by  an  auxiliary  treadle  which  disengages  a  pawl  and 
allows  the  table  to  drop  to  its  original  position.  The  cutter 
may  be  driven  in  either  direction. 

And  molding,  Boult .    .  *  *' Engineer,''  xli.  480. 

*'' Scientific  American  Slup.,"680. 
And  paneling.  Fay   .    .  •  ** Scientific  Amrrirnn,*'  xxxiv.  39). 


Pantograph  principle. 
Blackman     .    .    .  •"Scientific  American,"  Aug.  14,  MTU 
rbev.Vr *"  SrienttAe  Amtriean.'^  ^U.  9^. 


Arbey,  Fr. 


*Scienttfie  American,''  xli.  243. 


Carving  Tpola.  Figs.  557,  558  show  a  nun^- 
ber  of  canning  tools,  each  with  its  name  subscribed. 
Selected  from  a  still  greater  number,  these  yet 
show  considerable  variety. 

Car'-wash'ing  Ma-chine'.  An  invention  of 
Lord  Caithness  for  washing  the  sides  of  carriages. 

It  consists  essentially  of  two  large  vertical  brushes  driven 
by  a  steam  engine.  A  number  of  dirty  carriages,  making  up 
a  train  of  any  length,  is  passed  slowly  between  the^c  revolv- 
ing brushes  ;  water  is  thrown  upon  the  side  of  each  railway 
carriage,  2'  in  advance  of  the  brush,  from  a  vertical  iron 
pipe  pierced  vrith  small  holes,  placed  at  an  average  distance 
of  8^'  from  each  other.  A  second  water  pipe,  pierced  with 
similar  holes,  directs  another  series  of  small  jets  of  water  di- 
rectly upon  the  brushes.  The  whole  arrangement  is  not 
very  dissimilar  in  principle  to  that  of  hair  brushing  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Car  WlieeL  Car  wheels,  cast,  wrought,  com- 
pound, and  compressed  are  shown  on  pp.  493,  494, 
"Mech.  DicL" 

Fig.  559  shows  two  forms  of  car  wheels,  the  R;id- 
din  and  the  Bryant. 

The  former,  on  the  left,  is  nn  elastic  wheel. 
Being  cast  in  three  parts,  rubl)er  cushions  arc  in- 
terposed   between    the    web 
Fig.  669.  j^hjJ   jjjg  jmj,,  so  that    iron 

does  not  touch  iron,  and 
jars  and  concussions  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  rubber. 

Fig.  660. 


Haddin^s  Etastie  Car 

WkeeU 

Bryant^*  Self-lubricating 

Car  Wheel. 


LobdeWs  Car  WheeU. 


The  Bryant  wheel,  on  the  right,  runs  on,  not 
with,  the  axle,  and  has  a  large  chamber  for  oil 
which  oozes  through  a  sponge  to  the  axle. 

Fig.  560  shows  two  of  LobdelVs  wheels:  the 
hollow-spoke  wheel,  and  the  combination  double- 
plate  wheel. 

The  Atwood  railway  car-wheel  is  another  elastic 
in  which  hempen  packing  is  interposed  between  the 
rim  and  the  tire. 

Hemp  is  pa'^.ked  into  the  chamber  K.  between  the  rim  D 
and  the  tire  A.    The  latter  is  held  to  the  wheel  by  a  lock 

Fijr.  6«1. 


Carving  TaoU. 


Atwood  Railway  Oar  Wh«§l, 
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joint  F  G,  and  a  doTetail  ring  M  N.    C  Care  the  spokeA.  H 
bolts  to  secure  plate.    F  grooves  in  rim. 

*^Hfrr  Krupp  \u»  lately  patented  an  ingenious  mode  of 
manufacturing  car  wheels.  A  skelp  is  first  formed  of  a  long 
flat  plate  of  iron,  with  a  central  rib  above  and  corresponding 
groove  beneath,  and  wide  at  eacli  end.  One  end  is  secured 
to  a  rotating  mandrel  and  is  coiled  on  itself,  forming  the 
hub  ;  the  coiling  being  continued,  the  narro«r  portion  of  the 
skelp  is  wound  on  itself,  forming  the  web  ;  the  coiling  of 
the  outer  wider  end  forms  tlie  rim.  The  blank  thug  formed 
Is  placed  in  the  furnace,  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and 
weldeti  under  pressure  into  a  homogeneous  m&»»  of  the 

£  roper  shape,  forming  the  completed  wheel.  Apart  from  the 
icility  of  manufacture,  the  invention  results  in  the  produc- 
tion nf  an  article  of  very  superior  merit,  as  the  fibres  of  the 
iron  are  all  arranged  parallel  to  the  periphery  instead  of 
being  tangential  or  radial,  a*  in  wheels  constructed  by  pro- 
cesses hitherto  pursued."  — "/ioZ/UKiy  Revifw,"  xlii.  1<2. 

The  endurance  of  some  cast-iron  car  wheels  is  very  great. 
Some  of  the  Salisbury  wheels  of  Bamum,  Richardson  A  Co., 
have  made  the  following  record  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railroad :  — 

4  wheels  averaged 186,049  miles. 

2  wheels  avenged 220,528  miles. 

2  wheels  averaged 196,967  miles. 

3  wheels  averaged 189,397  miles. 

LobdeU  showed  at  the  Centennial  wheels  which  had  been 
25  years  in  service  on  the  New  York  &  Krie  Railway. 

Austrian  car  wheels  by  Gans  «&  Co.,  Buda-Pettth,  made  on 
the  American  style,  were  shown  in  Paris,  1878,  one  baring 
run  329,400  miles,  and  another  88u,000  miles. 

"  The  paper  car- wheels  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  aie 
calculated  to  run  450,000  miles.*'  — "  Chicago  Railway  lU- 
riVio." 

See  Report  on  **  Chilled  Cast-wheehi  for  Railways,"  by  F. 
Slataper,  '' Ontennial  Exhibition  Reports^'*  rol.  vi.,  Group 
XVIII.,  p.  38  el  feq.,  giringthe  early  history,  from  Losh  & 
Stevenson,  1826,  Bonney,  l829,Elgur,  1888,  etc.,  including  — 

Truscott,  Wolf,  and  Dougherty,  •  1888b 
Bonney,  Bush  &  Ubdell,  •  im 
Bush  &  Ubdell  (double  plate.)  • 
O.W.Eddy,  •1846. 
Whitney. 

Washburn,  •  1860. 
Lobdell  (single  pUte).  • 
LobdeU  (combination).  * 

Forney's  '' Car-builder'n  Dictionary.^''  gives  the  following 
list  with  descriptions.    See  Figs.  181-184  :  — 
Broad-tread.  _ 

Combination  Plate. 
Combination. 
Compromise. 
Double-plate. 
Elastic. 
Hand-car. 

Hollow-spoke.  ImW^MrMmM-'^'^ 

Narrow-tread.  l^nV^HHH^ 

Open-plate. 
Pair  of  Wheels. 
Paper. 

Plate.  , 

Sax  and  Kear.  ^^^^^^""^^  J|[|| 

Single-plate. 
Spoke. 
Steeled. 
Steel-tired. 
Ste^l 

Street-car. 
Washburn. 
Wrought-iron. 

The  parts  of  a  car-wheel  are,  accor  ling  to  its  construction : 

Flange.  Plate. 

Tread.  Ribs. 

Rim.  Spokes. 

Face  of  Rim.  Center. 

Tire.  Hub. 

Retaining  Rings.  Axle-seat.  , 

See  also  Papkr  Car-Whkxl. 

Paper,  Allen *^Iron  Age,-'  xxi.,  Jan.  81, 

p.  18. 
Tire-fastening,  .<4tArrloH,  Br.     .  •  **B«ifrm««',"  xlr.  198. 
Steel  tired,  i4«tPoorf     .     .     .     .*  "ftai/roarf  Gas.,'' xxi. 445. 

hZIL:  ::::::  }'"Engin.«,-.u.*6s. 

Ba'limorr  Car  Wheel  Co.     .     .  *" Railroad  Goz.,"  xxi.  464. 
Bamum,  Richardson  Sf  Co.  .     .  •  ^^  Railroad  Gaz.,^'  xxi.  516. 

Caxt  and  wrought *  *^  Railroad  Gaz.,"  xxi. 301. 

Composite,  Cletninson,  Br.  .     .  ♦  " Engineer,"  xlviii.  427. 


Wood-centered,  OemiiMoii,  Br.      "Iron.  Age,"*    xxv 

p.  1- 

Ijarge  vs.  small * '*Raiiro€ui   Gaz..^' 

For  collieries, /fa4/^'<f   .     .    .  *  '*Sc.  Amer.  Sup., 

Diik,  Hand yside,  Br.  .    .     .    .  *** Engineering,''  x 

^  ^^Enginrer,*''  xlii    ;j 

Mold ***Iron     Atcr/'     xxi 

15,  p.  1 . 
Securing  to  axles,  Jesnop  t  Sons  *'^Sc.  American , ' " 
Tire  fastening,  Kaselowsky^  Oer.  •  '* Engineering,"  x  x 
Wooden  disk,  A' t/sofi,  Br.     .     .  **^ Engineering:,"  x\ 
Turned  chilled,  Lo6</e^  .    .     .      "  Sc^  Ameriran    Si/^ 
•*'RaHroa.ii  Gnz.^' 

Paige •**Sf.    Atfte^riran    Sifj 

Paper *'Jron    As^e,"    xviii 

21,  p.  9. 

*  ^^ Ratlroad  Gaz.,^'  ; 
Balancing,  Paris^  Lyons  ^  Medit.  R.  R. 

*  '^Sc.  Amer.  Sup.," 
Foundry,  Penn.  Railway     .     .  •  ^* Engineering,"'  xxi 

*  ^'•Engineering,"  xxi 
Tires,  fracture  of .  Paper  on  .  *^Sr.  Atnerimn  Sup, 
Self  oiling,  Phillips      .     .     .     ,  •  *'5fc.  American,"  xi 

Steel-thred •  "«- /2.  Gaz.."  xx.  6 

Large  r«.  small.  WaUis    .     .    .  **^Se.  Amer.  Sup.,"'  '. 
Swedish  wrought  iron      .     .    .**' Railroad   Gaz.,'*  ji 

Car  Wheel  Bo'rer.  A  machine  tool  for  I 
true  the  axle  holes  in  car-wheels.     It  is  a  fo 
boriog  machine  of  special  adaptation.     The 
is  chucked  centrally  and  horizontally  on  th< 
and  the  boring  tool  brought  upon  it  axially. 

The  car  wheel  lathe,  Fig.  1172,  "Mech.  Dir 
adapted  for  similar  work,  while  it  is  capable  of 
duties  also. 

Car  Wheel  Chuck.  A  chuck  adapted  for 
ing  a  car  wheel  centrally  upon  a  face  plute  for 
ing  or  trueing  the  rim.  Horton.  It  is  a 
of  universal  chuck  in  which  the  jaws  are  sim 
neonsly  and  equally  approached  by  a  single  it 
ment,  so  as  to  maintain  exactly  equal  radial 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  chuck. 

Car  Wheel  Orind'ing  Ma-chine'.  A 
chine  for  trueing  worn  car  wheels  by  dressing 
rim  and  flange. 

In  Gowan^  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  562,  the 

Fig.  662. 


Oowon'*  Car  Wheel  Grinding  Machine. 

of  wheels  is  chucked  in  a  lathe,  and  two  emer 
wheel",  mounted  on  tool  rests,  are  applied  to  then 
The  object  is  to  dress  them  to  absolute  rouiidnts 
and  normal  shape  of  tread  and  flange,  eliminatlni 
all  flat  places  and  every  irregularity.  The  chilltM 
car  wheels  revolve  the  reverse  wa^  to  the  ordinarj 
lathe,  at  a  rate  of  1^  revolutions  per  minutf 
The  abrading  wheels  are  of  No.  16  corundum, 
strong  and  porous,  running  at  600  revolutions  j)ft 
minute,  18'  wheel.  A  pair  of  IR"  X  U"  wheels 
will  true  up  200  pairs  of  new  33"  chilled  wheels, 

{)rovided  they  are  truly  fitted  to  the  axle.    An  ex- 
laust  fan  withdraws  the  dust  from  both  wheels. 

"RaiJro€ui  Oaxette** *xxiT.  625 
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Case.  Add.  {Mimna.)  b.  A  vein  of  ({uartz, 
not  eontaiuiDg  ore,  and  forming  an  angle  with  the 
lode. 

8.  (Founding.)     The  cope. 

9.  {Fire-arms.)     The  capsule  of  a  cartridge. 
Case'inate.    A  vault  with  an  embrasure. 

The  Gruson  chilled  iron  casemate  (German )  ia  Khown  ki 
Plates  XXVl.-XXX.,  Banianl  &  Wright's  report  on  ''Fabrica- 
tion of  Iron  for  Defensive  Purposes^"  U.  S.  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  1871. 

Oaaemate  carriage  for  British  10- ton  and  25-ton  guns.  Same 
rrport,  p.  99,  and  Plate  XVIII. 

Casemates.    Addendum  to  Supplement  21  of  same  report. 

Case  Trixn'xner.  (Cartridges.)  An  implement 
or  machine,  oue  or  the  other,  used  for  trimming 
the  mouths  of  shells  for  cartridges.  These  are  fed 
by  a  fanuel  to  the  tool,  which  has  a  knife  to  cut 
them  to  an  adjusted  length. 

Case    Smoothing  Ma-chine'.     (Bookbind- 

Fig.  563. 


Sanborn's  Case  Smoothing  Machine. 

ing.)  A  machine  for  smoothing  cloth  cases  for 
books ;  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  bone  folder. 
The  cases  are  passed  between  the  rubber  rollers, 
two  at  a  time,  insides  face  to  face.  The  top  roller 
is  adjustable  by  means  of  set  screws,  to  suit  any 
thickness  of  cover. 

Cash'mere.  (Fabric.)  l.  A  fine-wool  French 
dress  goods,,  woven  with  a  twill  on  one  side  and 
piece-dyed. 

Merino  has  both  sides  twilled. 

2.  A  mixed  fabric  with  cotton  warp  and  XX. 
merino  wool  weft,  made  in  imitation  of  the  Cash- 
meres d'Kcosse,  which  are  all  wool. 

This  goods  is  called  Coburg  in  England. 

Cashmere  shawls.  Hayes  in  "  Centennial  Reports,'^  r. 
75,  76. 

Cash  Re-cord'ing  Ma-chine^  A  machine 
on  which  is  made  and  kept  a  tally  of  sums  received 
or  recorded. 

A  given  sum  being  received  by  a  salesman,  for 
instance,  he  touches  the  knobs  corresponding  to 
(!»ay)  $,  1,2, .,  4, 7,  and  the  record  $12.47  appears  at 
a  slot,  and  is  at  the  same  time  printed  on  a  slip 
(along  with  the  date  and  name  ot  the  firm)  which 
serves  as  a  receipt,  and  on  a  second  strip  the  series 
of  sums  which  constitute  a  record  of  the  day's  re- 
ceipts. 

*' Scienti/ie  American'' •  xxxrili.  95. 

Cashing.      (^Add.)     4.    (Glass.)     Enclosing  a 

blown  object  in  another  blown   piece  of  similar 

shape  and  different  color,  and  then  blowing  the 

inner  one  so  that  it  expands  against  its  envelope, 

12 


Cask  Stand. 


when   thev  may  be  firmly  united  by  firing,  and 
then  finished  as  one  piece. 

5.  ( Mining. )     A  plank  partition. 

Cask.     See  Barrel. 

Cask  Stand.  A  support  or  stilliou  for  casks, 
having  an  ad- 
justable back  Fig.  564. 
support  to  tilt 
the  cask  when 
necessary.  The 
lift  is  by  a 
square  chased 
screw,  in  order 
to  give  a  stca<ly 
movement  to 
avoid  disturbing 
the  liquor. 

Cas'se-role. 
A  small  pan, 
like  a  French 
stew-pan,  used 
in  laboratories. 

Cas-so-lette'.    A  pan  or  tray  for  perfumes. 

Cas'ter.    A  rolling  foot. 

Martin •  ''Iron  Age,''  xxii.,  August  8,  p.  1. 

Glass  ball,  iirfffote     .    .  •  " Seientt/ic  Amer.,"  xxxyiii.  mi. 

Ball,  Kcmz *"Scienti/ie  Amer.,'"  xxxrili.  6. 

Anti-friction  rollers. 

Gardner •U.S.  Patent,  111,198. 

Cas'ter  Rolling-corter.  A  wheel  colter 
mounted  on  a  swivel,  so  as  to  present  in  any  direc- 
tion the  plow  may  be  guided.  Fig.  1391,  p.  596, 
"  Mech.  Diet."    See  Colter. 

Cast  Gate.  (Founding.)  The  channel  through 
which  metal  flows  into  a  mold.     Ingate. 

Cast'ing.  References  to  devices  may  be  found 
as  follows !  — 

PreTen ting  honeycombs  in  .  .  .  .  "&.  i4wi.  S«;».,"1842. 
Small  objects,  Hopitiiw  .  .  .  .  •*'&.  i4m*r.  5u/».,"  272. 
Steel.  Wright^  Smith  ^  ButUr,  BngU  '*Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,"  904. 
Case  hardening *'Sc.Am.  Sup.,' i.BB^ 

Castling  Net.  (Fishing.)  A  net  in  extensive 
use  in  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  elsewhere  on 
the  southern  coast. 

It  consists  of  a  circle  of  netting,  varying  in  diameter  fh>m 
4^  to  15'or  more,  to  the  ciroumference  of  which  are  attached, 
at  short  intervals,  leaden  weishts.  There  is  a  ferrule  of 
bone  or  metal  at  a  central  opening  in  the  net.  One  end  of 
a  long  rope  passes  through  this  ferrule,  and  to  it  are  attached 
numerous  cords  extending  to  the  lead  rope.  The  net  is  used 
by  gathering  up  the  casting-rope  in  a  coil  on  one  arm,  and 
taking  the  net  itself  on  the  other.  By  a  dexterous  fling  of 
the  arm  containing  the  net,  this  is  thrown  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  spread  out  completely,  and  it  is  hurled  so  as  to  fall  per^ 
fectly  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  leads  sink  im- 
mediately, forming  a  circular  inolosure,  and  impriMning 
any  fish  that  may  happen  to  be  under  it  at  the  time.  The 
rope  is  then  hauled  in  from  the  other  end,  causing  the  entire 
circumference  to  pucker  inwardly,  and  the  leads  and  puck, 
ered  portion  come  together  in  a  compact  mass,  in  which  the 
fish  are  entangled. 

Cast  Por'ce-lain.  1.  A  milk-white,  somewhat 
translucent  glass  made  from  pure  cryolite. 

2.  A  uniformly  colored  or  marbled  variety  of 
opaque  glass  made  from  impure  cryolite. 

The  mixture  for  the  milky  variety  is  :  1  part  of  oxide  of 
sine,  4  partA  of  cryolite,  and  10  parts  of  sand  ore,  fused  in  a 
common  pipe-clay  crucible,  dereloping  a  large  amount  of 
fluosilicic  acid.  The  pipe-clay  is,  however,  not  attacked 
much  by  it.  This  development  continues  throughout  the 
fusion,  and  eren  after  it,  during  the  working  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. This  glass  possesses  a  considerable  hardness  and  power 
of  resistance  ;  even  as  a  powder  it  is  not  attacked  by  strong 
acids.  According  to  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Hagemann  the  oom- 
position  is  as  follows  :  — 

Per  cent 

Oxide  of  sine 6.60 

SUicicacid  63.40 

Alumina 8.67 

Soda 6  86 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese 4.40 

Undecomposed  cryolite    . 16.14 
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The  properties  of  this  glMs  probably  depend  upon  the 
uieeence  of  the  undocompo«ed  cryolite ;  for  glau  of  the 
»boTe  composition,  without  any  combinations  of  fluorine,  li 
transparent  and  not  colored.  UIms  with  a  small  amount  of 
cryolite  has  a  milky -white,  translucent  color,  and  great  bril- 
liancy, refractiye  power,  and  strength.  With  a  higher  pro- 
portion it  becomes  opalescent,  and  with  more  ciyolite, 
opaque  and  like  porceledn. 

Cat'a-lan  Forge.  {Metallurgy.)  See  Fig.  1185, 
p.  502,  "Mech.  Diet./'  and  Blomary,  supra. 

See  also  Laboulaye^s  ^*  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manu/ac- 
tures,"  tome  ii.,  article  "Forges  CataUmes,''  Fig.  1086. 

"  Catalan  forges  for  smelting  iron  ore  and  blomaries  for 
refining  pig-iron  are  largely  used  in  Italy,  their  number 
being  about  200.  Charcoal  is  the  principal  fuel  used  in  the 
furnaces,  forges,  and  blomaries,  the  Appenine  foresU  fur- 
niching  the  most  of  it.  .    .  ^ 

••  In  the  island  of  Elba  they  are  of  unsurpassed  richness. 
The  iron  ores  on  this  inland,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  were 
used  long  before  the  Christian  era.    There  are  three  princi- 

EJ  iron  districts  in  Italy  additional  to  Elba— Lombardy. 
edmont,  and  Tuscany.  In  all  Italy  there  are  about  40 
blast  furnaces,  many  of  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel, 
have  not  recently  been  in  operation.  «,  «  ^ 

♦♦  There  are  yet  in  operation  in  the  United  States  64  Catar 
Ian  forges,  for  the  direct  conTereion  of  iron  ore  into  wrought 
iron  ;  these  forges  are  mainly  in  New  York  and  Tennessee, 
and  in  the  former  State  they  are  wholly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.*'  —  Morrell. 


Fig.  aw  d,  p.  90,  P»rt  II., 
Oiirursicum.''^ 
See,  aho,  Fig.  8297,  p.  1612, 


TSematui.*a  ^^Armarfient 


Meth.  Diet." 
A  small  boat,  with 


a,    triaiij 


Cat  Boat. 

sail,  without  yard  or  gaff. 

A  very  common  rig  of  fishing-boat,  but 
known  among  pleasure-boats  of  small  and  ma 
size. 

They  may  hare  one  or  two  masts.  See  models  No«.  1* 
26,026,  29,637,  28,686  in  the  U.  S.  Fishery  Muaeuin. 

See,  also,  ''Scitnti/U  Amertean  Supplement,^  •  vi.  Jl 

Catch'all.  A  tool,  Fig.  565,  for  withdraw 
from  drilled  wells  broken  tools  or  bars  which  i 
have  fallen  in.  Several  forms  are  shown  in  1' 
liXXIV.,  p.  2756,  **Mech,  Diet." 

Catoh  book. 
A  tool  used  in 
hauling  pipe.   It 
is  pushed  into  the 
pipe,  the  tongue 

Fig.  666. 


Sannao  . 


'Iron  Age;'  xTlii.,  Sept.  7,  p.  9. 
*  Scientific  American  Sup. ,  • '  628 


See  also  Tbompe. 
Cat'a-ma-ran' 
Coromandel  coast 


1.  A  fishing  raft  used  on  the 

of  India.    The  name  signifies 

"  tied-trees,"  and  correctly  describes  the  raft  made 
of  4  or  5  pieces  of  timber  6'  or  7'  lone  lashed  to- 
gether to  form  a  width  of  2^',  narrowed  to  a  point 
at  one  end.  The  fisherman  kneels,  and  sits  on  his 
heels,  as  shown  at  Fig.  1186,  p.  502,  *'Alech.  Did." 

2.  The  name  has  l^en  applied  to  other  craft,  es- 
pecially used  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  in  New 
York  harbor.  These  vessels  have  twin  hulls 
united,  and  carry  a  cloud  of  canvas,  being  remark- 
ably staunch. 

3.  A  steam  twin  vessel  similar  to  the  last  de- 
scribed, except  in  the  means  of  propulsion  and  the 
necessary  appendages  of  each  respectively. 

•*' Scientific  American  Sup.,**  8911. 
Malay  rig  ...  ♦  '^Sdenttfic  American  Sup.,*'  1860. 
Herriihoff  '  •  .  •"ifcrpsr*  WeeWy,"  July  27,  1878. 
N.  Y.  Yacht  Club,  "John  Gllpin.'»  ^       ^^  ,^^,   ,_^ 

•  "fifcieiUtJlc  American  Sup.,''  1661, 1679. 
Steam      .     .    .    .  •  *' Manu/aeturer  4r  BuiMer,-'  xii.  177. 

Cat'a-raot  In'stru-ment.  {Surgical.)  Knives, 
needles,  scissors,  forceps,  scoops.    Specifically,  — 

The  Figures  refer  to  Tiemann's  "Armamentarium  Chirur- 
gicumr^n  11.  ^^ 

Cataract  knife HHK: 

Cystotome,  for  lacerating  the  capsule  .  lib,  lli . 

Linear  knife 118, 129,6,  c. 

Tractor 119» 

Lens«^p 120,126,6,c. 

Lens  spoon 121. 

Hooked  needle 1^- 

Cataract  scissors 126. 

Bistoury,  for  enlarging  the  section  .    .  127. 

Iridotomy  scissors 127,  b. 

Keratome  scissors l^i  *• 

Forceps  needle,  for  false  membranes      .  J®-    .,   ,_, 

Iris  forceps 180, 181,  Ul,  c 

Knife  needle JS*  ii«  iai 

Iris  knife ?%' iS' l!r  i. 

Irisscissors 187,189,141,6. 

Canulated  forceps 140- 

Stop  needle JIoiar 

TAtaract  needle ^*2"^**- 

Oroored  needle,  for  soft  cataract  .    .    .  147. 
Tattoeing   needle,   for   coloring   white 

spots  on  the  cornea li?"\% 

Soft  cataract  exhauster {Sj»  ^**' 

Canulated  needle 1^' 

Lens  forceps Iw,  o. 


665. 


Cdtrh  Hook. 


CatehaUs. 


Ca-tarrh'al  Douche, 
for  irrigating  the  fancea. 


(Surgical.)    A  syringe 


Ivine  flatly  on  the  shank.  When  the  team  i 
liitched  to  the  stem,  the  tongue  is  lifted  to  catc  I 
against  the  inside  and  prevent  retraction.  Fig.  .oGd 
Cath'e-ter.  {Surgical.)  A  tube  for  drawing 
off  a  liquid.  The  word  is  principally  applied  u 
urethral  and  Eustachian  instruments.  See  >ig 
1190,  p.  504,  "Mech.  Diet." 

The  specific  names  refer  to  shape,  material,  appUcation, 
etc 

Compound.  Soft  rubber. 

Double  current.  J*l^®'"?^i 

Eustachian.  Vulcanised. 

Prostatic.  Sigmoid. 

The  surgeon's  case  also  contains  catheter  holders,  catheter 
syringes.  The  insulated  catheter  electrode  is  for  clectrlw- 
ttenof  the  male  genital  organ.  Fig.879,PartI.,  I^i'Wflw"  ^ 
"Armamentarium  Chirur gicum.''  .      .  .^     ^  «,i.   u    . 

"  The  flexible  metallic  catheter  is  without  eyes.  The  bwo 
is  a  hollow  silver  tube  which  continues  for  4";  the  metal  j.» 
then  twisted  spirally,  diminishing  graduallytiU  it  terminates 
in  a  point  not  more  than  1-S2''  diameter.  Through  the  (in- 
ter aVtrong  wire  is  pa«sed,  the  point  terminsting  in  a  small 
steel  bend  which  is  rireted  to  the  wire.  Whpn  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  introduced,  the  wire  is  drswn  tight  bringing 
the  bend  up  to  the  point  and  protecting  the  membranes  w 
the  cathetCT  passes  through.  After  the  bladder  has  befD 
entered,  the  wire  is  pusihed  forward,  and  the  unne  c"  flow 
freely  through  every  portion  of  the  spiral  tube.  -i>r.  /  «. 
Somp^on'..  Report  on  Group XXIV..  p.  63 ;  vol.  vU.  " Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  Report s.'^ 

Tiemann's  "  velvefc-eye  "  catheter  has  a  perfectly  smooth 
eye,  avoiding  the  irritaUon  due  to  the  uoe  of  Nelaton  s  and 
those  of  Jacque.^\  the  eyes  of  which  are  punched, 

Cath'e-tom'e-ter.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Dulong  ^  Petit,  and  employed  in  physics  to 
measure  the  vertical  distance  between  two  points. 
Described  on  page  604,  "Mech.  Diet:'  An  illuntraUon 
may  be  found,  if  desired,  on  page  146.  Desthanel's  '^Natml 
Pkuosophy,-*  Part  I.,  American  edition. 
Prof.  Mayer's  cathetometer,  •  "  Se.  Anur.  Sup.,''  iii.  122. 

Ca'tion.     {Electricity.)     The  product  which  is 
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evolred  at  the  zinc  pole  in  a  Toltaic  battery.  The 
positively  charged  molecules  in  a  voltaic  batterj. 
—  Gordon. 

Anion  is  the  product  which  is  evolved  at  the  cop- 
per pole  of  a  voltaic  battery.    The  neg- 
atively charged  molecules  in  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery. —  Gordon. 

Catling.   (Surgical.)     A  delicate  con- 
cave-curved amputating  knife. 

Cat  Rig.    {Nautical.)   See  Cat  Boat. 

Caftle  Car.     [Railway.)     A  car  for 
live  stock.    A  stock-CAT.   Among  the  vari-  * 
ous  kinds  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

Double  deck^  for  sheep  and  hogs. 

Single  deck,  for  cattle  and  horsei. 

Combined  cattie  and  boxcar,  convertible  into 
either. 

Bmc  cattle-ear^  with  in^ted  windows,  closing  in  cold 
weather. 

Stat  cattle-eaTt  open  ^iJes  for  air  in  warm  weather. 
Feeding  en  route,  TingUy  .  '*  ''Railroad  Gazette,^''  xxiv.  436. 

•  '•  Manuf.  if  Builder ;'  xii.  172. 

•  ''Seientijic  Anter.,'  xliii.  374 
WaUer •  "Sewn/ i/lc  jlmeriean,"  xl.  407. 

Caim^r  Lode.  {Mining.)  A  lode  which 
forms  a  considerable  angle  with  others  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Cans'tic  Hold'er.  {Surgical.)  A  staff  or  cup 
to  hold  and  apply  caustic  to  a  deep-seated  part. 

Caustic  probes,  and  tiiustic  syringes  arc  in-tru- 
meuts  for  the  like  npplication  in  specific  maniiers. 

The  u«e  of  the  electric  caut«ry  has  to  a  large  extent  super- 
seded the  deviceH  used  in  potential  cauter>. 

The  figures  refer  to  Tiemann's  "'Armam.  Chirurgicum."' 

The  caustic  holder  may  be  like  a  porte-crayon  to  hold  the 
stick  of  luna  eausUc.  Figs.  154  6, 158  6,  155,  P)art  I. ;  Fig.  46, 
Fart  111. 

Or  a  !»coop  .     .    .    Fig.  200,  Part  II . 

Or  a  brush.     .    .    Fig.  349,  Part  11. 

Or  a  tube    .     .    .    Fig.  845,  Part  II.,  49, 965,  FUrt  III. 

Or  a  probe  .    .    .    Fig.  846,  Part  II.,  310,  Part  III. 

Or  a  forceps    .    .    Figs.  2S6,  297,  ^,  57<,  Fart  lU. 

Or  a  syringe    .    .    Figs.  54,  366,  Part  HI. 

Cau'ter-y-  {Electricity.)  A  burning  instrument 
usually  consisting  of  an  electro-resisting  wire  or 
band  of  platinum,  used  in  surgical  operations  in- 
stead of  the  heated  spatula.  See  also  Electric 
Cautery. 

Fig.  567  is  DawHon*!*  univenal  electrode  for  galvanic  cau- 
tery operations.    The  rarious  attachments  constitute  it  a 

Fig.  567. 


Fig.  569. 


Dawson's  '^Universal"  Cautery  Electrode. 

cautery  ^craMur,  cautery  knife,  needle,  applicator,  etc.  As 
an  ^raseur  in  the  principal  instance,  Fig.  567  /I  is  a  solid 
hard  rubber  handle,  through  which  pass  the  conducting  rods 
CC,  connected  with  the  conducting  wires  at  B.  The  rod« 
CC,  being  hollow  half  their  length,  admit  of  the  rods  running 
from  the  ivory  tip  E  to  slide  in  and  out  like  a  telescope, 
which  they  are  made  to  do  by  turning  the  small  wheel  F. 
This  telescoping  of  the  rods  keeps  up  perfect  current  connec- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  causes  a  slow  contraction  of  the 
wire  cautery  loop  at  £,  the  ends  of  the  vrlre  being  secured 
in  the  ivory  clamps  G  on  the  rods  CC.  The  current  is  regu- 
lated or  cut  off  and  on  from  the  battery  by  the  screw  I) 


Fip.  568. 


Schroter^s  Laryngeal  Cautery  Electrodes. 

and,  being  heated  by  the  battery,  cuts  the  tumor  off 
gradually.  The  instrument  is  applied  cold,  it  be- 
comes heated  instantly  at  the  moment  the  circuit  is 

completed,  which  is   done  by  attaching   the  wires  in  the 

socket  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle. 

yig.  569  shows  Schroter's  electric  cautery,  for  removing 

laryngeal  polypi.     No.  1   Is  a  snare  of   platinum  wire ;  2 

lancet :  3,  porcelain  burner :  4,  knife ;  5,  VoUolinVs  knife ; 

6  blunt  cautery.    Hard  rubber  handle,  sea-horse  mounted. 

A  galvanic  battery  of 


Fig.  570. 


Galvano-eautery  Sling. 


Either  of  the  three  smaller  instruments  is  used  by  with- 
drawing the  rip  with  its  rrnls  anrl  luljusting  the  substitute 
into  the  open  ends  of  the  mmI.k  (T 

In  Fig.  568,  tlie  loop  is  formed  of  flexible  pUttinum  wire. 
By  taming  the  wheel  on  the  handle,  the  loop  ia  oontiacted, 


Cau'te-ry  Bat'te-ry. 

relatively  large 
electro- motive  force 
and  low  intemiil  re- 
sistance, to  be  used 
to  heat  the  platinum 
wire  of  a  cautery 
electrode. 

Cau'ter-y  In'- 
stru-menta.  {Sur- 
gical.) The  appli- 
cation of  actual  cau- 
tery by  the  battery 
has  many  media ; 
among  these  are  — 

gcraseurs. 

Mozas. 

Scoops. 

Knives. 

Olives,  etc. 
See  Cadtsrt,  etc.  Cautery  Battery. 

Cav'al-ry  Bit.  One  having  an  extended  S 
check-piece,  with  a  loose  ring  at  the  lower  end,  and 
a  loop  above  the  month-piece  for  receiving  tiie 
bridle-strap.  The  check  and  mouth  are  solid,  the 
latter  being  made  with  or  without  a  port. 

Ca'veB-Bon.     (Manage.)     A   portion  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  in  breaking  a  colt,  ^.j    g^^ 
the  main   feature   of  which   is  - 
the  nose-piece,  which  is  buckled  I 
around   the    nogtriln,   having  a  L 
long  rein  attached,  and  by  which 
a  colt  is  controlled  until  he  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  bit. 

Cav'U.    {Stone  Working.)    A  ^'^' 

heavy  stone  hammer  with  one  blunt  face  and  one 
pyrainidal  or  pointed  peen.     It  is  used    »    g-. 
m  a  quarry  for  rough  dres.sing  stones  for 
transportation.     Weighs  from  15  to  20 
pounds. 

Cav'i-ty  Dry'er.  {Dental.)  A  syr- 
inge for  drying  dental  cavities  with 
warm  air,  and  removing  cuttings  and 
bur-dust  from  excavations. 

The  rubber  air-bulb  is  covered  with  silk  net- 
ting. The  other  bulb  is  metallic,  and  bested 
over  a  spirit  lamp.  In  using,  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled, the  bulb  heated,  and  the  air  is  then 
heated  by  Inspiration,  and  again  by  expiration 
as  it  passes  to  the  tooth. 

Ce-les'tial  In'di-ca - 
tor.  An  apparatus  by  which 
the  relative  positions  of  the 
constellations  and  principal 
stars  r.re  indicated,  so  as  to  enable  a 
person  to  find  them  by  setting  the  in- 
strument so  that  its  meridian  is  in  n 
line  with  the  observer  and  the  nortli 
star. 
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CELLULOID. 


Inyented  by   Mauperin,  *  "La  Nature,^'  Teprodaoed  in 
"Scientific  American  Supplement,"  •622. 
See  kino  Cosmografh. 

CelL  I.  (Optics.)  A  little  frame  or  shallow  box 
to  hold  or  surround  a  microscopic  object ;  lying 
sometimes  on  a  slide,  and  surmounted  by  a  glass 
cover. 

They  are  made  of  glass,  block-tin,  ebonite,  etc., 
and  are  of  many  shapes  and  sizes. 

2.  {Electricity.)  A  jar  or  vessel  containing  the 
exciting  fluid  of  a  battery.  See  Galvanic  Bat- 
tery. 

Cellar  Crane.  A  device  used  in  confined  sit- 
uations in  streets  and  warehouses. 

The  jib  of  the  crane  is  fixed  in  the  cellar  and  is 
made  telescopic,  so  that  the  load  is  first  lifted  from 
any  point  within  the  radius  of  the  crane,  and  is  af- 
terward lifted  and  carried  in  a  diagonal  direction 
through  the  doors  or  flaps  until  it  is  high  enough 
to  be  deposited  in  the  street  or  on  a  truck. 

Cellar  Lift.  A  hoist  for  raising  or  lowering 
Fig.  573. 


Appleby^ s  Cellar  Lift. 


goods  to  or  from  the  pavement  and  the  cellar.  It 
works  vertically  in  guides,  or  on  the  incline  of  a 
ladder,  according  to  convenience. 

It  is  shown  in  the  act  of  lowering,  the  man  hold- 
ing the  brake. 

Cell  Cut'ter.  A  tool  for  cutting  cells  out  of 
thin  wax  :  it  rcsenihlcs  a  wad  cutter ;  any  circular 
tube  with  a  sharj)  cnige  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Cellu-loid.  A  product  having  pyroxyline  or 
soluble  gun-cotton  as  its  base.  A  substitute  for 
hardened  caoutchouc.    Inflammable  and  dangerous. 

Parke^ine.  Pyroxyline  incorporated  with  limieed  oil.  Uaed 
for  knife  handles,  etc.  Named  after  the  English  inrentor, 
Mr.  Parlies. 

Celluloid.    Pyroxyline  and  camphor :  — 

A  solution  containing  about  equal  parts  of  camphor  and 
tetrachloride  of  carbon,  dissolres  or  softens  pyroxyliue  very 


readily;  and  if  such  a  solution  is  incorporated  with 
flcient  proportion  of  the  soluble  nitro-rellulose,  a  douj 
maas  is  obtained,  which  hardens  on  the  evaporatiou 
tetrachloride  of  carbon  ;  but  the  materiad  may  be 
made  plastic  and  workable  by  being  heated  to  a  tempci 
between  100°  and  125°  Centigrade. 

Or:  the  materials  may  be  mixed  mechanically  at  a 
lated  temperature. 

Or:  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved  in  carbon  di-sul 
liq^uefled  sulphurous  acid,  or  other  solvents. 

Parkes  process:  Nitro-cellulose  softened  in  alcoho 
forced  into  molds  under  pressure. 

The  business  in  this  country  is  understood  to  be  p 
eally  under  the  Hyatt  patents,  and  celluloid  made  of  fii 
sue  paper  and  camphor  treated  with  chemicals  by  th< 
ented  process.  The  material  is  made  by  the  coinpanj 
sold  to  parties  to  make  into  various  articles,  the  price  I 
graduated  according  to  the  ability  of  the  article  to  i>ta 
given  price.  The  material,  while  of  one  quality,  i;*,  fo 
stance,  (K)  per  cent,  cheaper  for  umbrella-handle  uui 
than  for  jewelry. 

Celluloid  may  be  any  color,  or  mottled.  Imitatioi 
ivoiy,  coral,  ebony,  horn,  tortoise-shell,  porcelain,  malar 
amber,  are  easily  made. 

Celluloid,  ip  its  use  a«  a  substitute  for  ivory ,  ha«  air 
exercised  a  great  effect  upon  the  ivory  industry. 

This  composition  is  used  for :  — 


Pocket-books. 

Mouth-pieces  for  pipes. 

Cigar-holders. 

Musical  instruments. 

Doll  heads. 

Porcelain  imitations. 

Hat  bands, 

Neckties. 

Optical  goods. 

Shoe  tips  and  insolee. 

Thimbles. 

Emery  wheels. 

Shirt  cuffs. 

Collars,  etc. 

BuU.  de  la  I 


BiUiard  balls. 

Combs. 

Backs  of  brushes. 

Hand  mirrors. 

Toilet  articles. 

Whip  and  cane  handles. 

Umbrella  handles. 

Harness  trimmings. 

Foot  rules. 

Chessmen. 

Knife  and  fork  handles. 

Pencil  cases. 

Dental  plates. 

Jewelry. 

The  French  process  is  thus  given  in  the 
Industrielle  de  Rouen ;  ''  — 

"  Paper  is  treated  by  a  continuous  process  with  5  parts 
sulphuric  acid  and  2  of  nitric  acid,  which  convert  it  inti 
sort  of  gun-cotton.  The  excess  of  acid  is  removed  by  pn 
ure,  followed  up  by  washing  with  abundance  of  wat 
The  paste  when  thus  washed,  drained,  and  partially  drii 
is  ground  in  a  mill,  mixed  with  camphor,  ground  aga 
strongly  pressed,  dried  under  a  hydraulic  preps  b€tw« 
leaves  of  blotting-paper,  cut,  bruised,  laminated,  and  co 
pressed  again  in  a  special  apparatus  suitably  hesited.  It 
said  to  be  hard,  tough,  transparent,  elastic,  fu.siMe,  beco; 
ing  plastic  and  malleable  at  125°  C.  It  ignites  with  (iifflcull 
is  decomposed  suddenly  at  140°  C.  without  inflaminarion,  a 
gives  rise  to  reddish  fumes.  It  is  inodorous,  and  dw^,  n 
become  electric  on  friction.'* 

Other  compositions  of  various  materials  mav  be  found 
follows  :  see  ah»o  li^t  under  Compositions. 


Bone-silate. 
Bois-durci. 
Boulinikon. 
Gona  artificial. 
Cellulose. 


Ebonite. 
Eburine. 
Ebony,  artificial. 
Ivory,  artificial. 
Hemacite. 


The  following  list  includes  the  United  Stateo  Patents,  ISSi 
to  January  1,  ll8l,  on  celluloid  and  allied  compounds  :  col 

lodion,  pyroxyline,  xyloidine.     Processes, apparatus, and  ap 
plications :  — 

65,267  Pierson,  Plastic  compound  of  vegetable  fibnu. 

77,804  McClelland,  Pla<»tic  for  dental  plates. 

79,261  Seely,  Solidified  collodion. 

81,089  Hulbert  tc  FoUett,  Fabric  coated  with  collodion. 

86,841  KendaU  t  Trested,  Coating  of  fabrics  with  celluloid 

8>J,228  5/rr^(rr,  Veneering  articles  with  pyroxyline. 

88.229  Streeter,  Dentists'  iflasks. 

♦88,260  Streeter,  Compound  for  dental  plates. 

88,624  Hyatt,  Coating  billiard  balls. 

•88.633  Hyatt,  Compound  for  artificial  ivory. 

•88,684  Hyait,  Coating  billiard  balU. 

89,263  Streeter,  Dental  plate. 

89.254  Streeter,  Treating  pyrole,  pyroxyline,  etc. 

89,582  Hyatt  t  Blake,  ivory  dust,  etc.,  compounded. 

•90,765  McClelland,  Celluloid  dental  plate, 

90,766  AfcCSfW/anrf,  Treating  collodion. 

91,341  Hyatt  4*  Hyatt,  Solid  collodion. 

91,377  Spill,  Xyloidine  compound. 

91  ,.378  Spill,  Telegraph  wire  insulator. 

91 ,393  Whiiehouse,  X  v  loidine  in.<ulator. 

90.765  McaeUand.  Deiitnl  plate, 

90.766  Mr  CAelland,  Machine  for  treating  collodion. 
93,076  HiU,  Dental  pUte. 

96,182  MeCleUand,  Forming  collodion  articles. 
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CELLULOSE. 


3.777  (Reissue)  McClelland,  Collodion  compound. 

3.778  (Reissue)  McCUUand,  Material  for  dental  plates. 
97,454     Spill,  DissolTlng  pyroxyline. 

101,176    ^iU,  Manuf .  of  xyloidine,  etc. 
105,338    Hyatt  tf  i/ya^f.  Molding  pyroxyline. 

(Reimue,  5,i^  ) 
105,828    Me  CUUand,  Coating  objects  with  collodion. 
113,065    Hpatts  t  Perkins,  Pyroxyline  dental  plates. 
113,272    Dtitz,  Wayne  &  Stone,  BiUiard  balls. 

113.785  Broekway,  Molding  apparatuA. 

113.786  Broekteay,  Dental  platen. 

114,342     Winsborough,  Pyroxyline  for  dental  plates. 
114,dl6    Hyatt,  BiUiard  balU,  handles,  etc. 
119,710    Hyatt,  Inlaying. 
laO.iaO     Troutman,  Attaching  teeth  to  plates. 
121,522     Hyatt  ^  Hyatt,  Molding  dental  plates. 
125,979    Newton,  Attaching  pyroxyline  base  to  teeth. 
126,675    PurseU,  Apparatus  for  attaching  teeth  to  base. 
127,666    Smith,  Compofiition  for  dental  plates. 
128,729    Hyatt  k  Hyatt,  Enameling,  checkers. 
133,229    Hyatt  tf  Hyatt,  Apparatus  for  making  pyroxyline. 
13:i,969    DUtz  If  Wayne,  Manufacture  of  pyroxyline. 
135,918    Hyatt  If  Hyatt,  Toilet  combs. 
186,786    Jon<s,  Truss  pods. 

138,264    Hyatt,  Manufacture  of  pyroxyline  articles. 
143,772    AficC/e/tan//,  Collodion  compound. 
143,886    Anthony,  Preparing  soluble  cotton. 
150,722     Smith,  Artificial  coral. 
L52,232    Hyatt,  Apparatus  and  process  celluloid. 
153,196    Hunt ,  Molding  celluloid  for  dentists. 
156,362     Hyatt  t  Hyatt,  Solidified  collodion. 
156y353     Hyatt  k  Hyatt,  Manufacture  of  ceUuloid. 
166,354     Hyatt  If  Hyatt,  Factitious  ivory. 
162,128     White,  Dentol  pots. 
162,752    Hunt,  Softening  and  molding  celluloids. 
166.234     Hyatt  If  Hyatt,  Grinding  mill. 
165,308     Cannon,  Treating  celluloid  for  dental  rases. 
l?i,99&     Grf enifiir,  soluble  gun  cotton. 
17S366    Reaves,  Composition  for  dental  plates. 
Ii7,168     PUman,  Celluloid  boat. 
184,4Sl     Sweeney,  Graphite  and  collodion  lubricant. 
195,010     Hy€Ut,  Brushei«. 
19^,906     Hyatt,  Celluloid,  sheets  of. 
19y,909     ityatt,  Celluloid  combs. 
200,989     Sanborn,  Cuffs,  collars,  etc. 
201,348    Hy€Ut  If  Hyatt,  Imitations  of  celluloid. 
202,441     Hyatt,  Coating  with  celluloid. 
203,631    Lockwood,  Martingale  rings,  coated  with  celluloid. 
Hyatt,  Shoe-tips. 

Hyatt,  Covering  cores  and  tubes  of  celluloid,  etc. 

Hyatt,  Tubes,  etc.,  of  celluloid. 

Ihfatt,  Apparatus  for  coating  bars  with  celluloid. 

Hyatt,  Sheets  of  celluloid,  etc. 

Lockwood,  Strips  for  coating  articles. 

Fontayne,  Ornamenting  glass. 

Hyatt,  Apparatus  manuf.  nitrocellulose. 

Hyatt,  Apparatus  for  washing  pulp. 

Hyatt,  Piano  keys. 

Kanouse,  Sweat  band  for  hats. 

Kavs  If  Hulsey,  Lathe  for  turning  celluloid. 

TVibouiliet  Ijf  Besaucele,  Solid  collodion. 

Johnson,  Molding  celluluid,  etc. 

McCaine,  Treating  pyroxyline. 

Halsey,  Neckties  and  bows. 

Hyatt,  Cards  and  labels  of  celluloid. 

Carpenter,  Celluloid  taper  tubes. 

Edson,  Drying  celluloid. 

Lefferts,  Pitchers  and  vessels. 

Kanouse  A*  Sanborn,  Collars  and  cnfb. 

Spencer,  Frame;*  for  optical  instruments. 

Hyatt,  Manufacture  of  celluloid. 

Sanborn,  Collars  and  cuffs.  • 

Bealf  If  Thomas,  Handles  for  cutlery,  etc. 

Dobbins,  Celluloid  dental  vases. 

Booth,  Combs  from  celluloid. 

Hals'^y,  Thimbles,  blanks  of  celluloid. 

Schnierber  (f  Arrnitlt,  Grinding  and  mixing. 

Arrautt  If  Schmerber,  Nitro-derivatives  from  celln- 
looe. 

Hyatt,  Applying  veneers  of  celluloid. 

Whiting,  Celluloid  boxes. 

Corvin ,  Cel lu loid-  ornamentation . 

Hays  If  Hays,  Celluloid  wearing  belt. 

Schmerber,  Treatment  of  nitro-derivatiTes  of  cellu- 
lose. 

Srhtnerher  If  Schmerber,  Treating  pyroxyline. 
2()8,604     Dnttsth  If  Kanause,  Drumhead  of  celluloid. 
238,824     Whittemore,  Crutch  top. 
233,a=>l     Hart  If  Bacon,  Decorating  celluloid. 
233.878     Sanborn,  Elastic  pressing  die. 
283,898     YtUiers,  Die  for  molding  thimbles. 
234,665    Fox,  Cuffs  and  fronts. 
2S4.828     Trested^  Faucet  and  gage-cock. 

235.932  Carpenter,  Celluloid  tubes, 

325.933  Carpenter^  Celluloid  dolls. 


204.227 
204,228 
204,229 
206,271 
206,880 
206,684 
210,611 
210,612 
210,780 
212,948 
214,666 
216,474 
217,111 
217,282 
218,019 
218,122 
219,218 
219,235 
219,279 
220,386 
220,602 
221,070 
221,977 
222,229 
222,678 
223,311 
224,682 
229,477 
230,216 

232,037 
232,095 
233,076 
233,414 
233,558 


286,968  Lefferts,  Syringes. 

235,964  Lefferts,  Spoons  and  forks. 

286.968  Otto,  Bougies,  pumps,  etc. 

235.969  O<<o,  Pessaries. 

See  also  the  following  references  :  — 


Bfan.  &  uses  .    . 

Applications  .    . 

Explosions     .    . 
Patent  decision  . 
Incendiary    . 
Uses,  etc.,      .     . 

Emeiy  wheels  . 
Printing  plates  . 
Paper  celluloid  . 
Preparation  of  . 
Uses,  etc.  .    .    . 

Printing  Plates  . 

Cloutt  .... 
Uses 

Veneers     .    .    . 

Stereotypes   .    . 


''Iron  Age,''  xxiil.,  May  22,  p.  7 ;  xxiT., 

Dec.ls,  p.  18. 
"  Iron  Age,-'  xxvi.,  July  29,  p.  7 ;  Aug. 

19,  p.  1^. 
"  Iron  Age;''  xxiv.,  Dec.  11,  p.  20. 
"  Iron  Age,-^  xxv.,  .lune  24,  p.  6. 
"  Iron  Age,''  xix..  May  3,  p.  16. 
''Manuf.  if  Builder,''  vii.  219;   Tiii.  206- 

208;  ix.47;xii.  7,  73,96, 144. 
"  Manuf  and  Builder,''  ^iii.  233  ;  ix.  125. 
"  Manuf.  and  Builder,'  xU.  256. 
"  Manuf.  and  Builder,"  x.  18. 
"Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,"  xxiv.  208. 
"  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour."  xxvil.  279,  409; 

xxviii.  800 ;  xxix.  50. 
•*  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.''  xxx.  126, 141. 
"Mining  If  Scientific  Press,"  xxxii.  166, 

xxxviii.  23. 
"  Technologiste"  xxxviii.  846. 
"Am.  Man.  t  Iron  World,"  xxv..  May  28, 

p.  8;  xxvi.,  Jan.  28,  p.  13. 
'  Am.  Man.  If  Iron  World,"  xxvi.,  July 


n.  Ma> 
p.  8. 


Am.  Man.^  Iron  World,"  xxvi.,  Sept. 3, 


"Ijffel's  MiU.  ^  Meek.  News,"  ix.  119, 188. 
"Se.  American,"  xxxvii.  147.  204 ;  xl.  226. 
"Se.  American  Supplement,"  1101,  3617. 
"English  Mechanic,"  xxili.  416. 
"English  Mechanic,"  xxvi.  223. 
"English  MechanU,"  8.  S.  White's   Den- 
tal Catalogue,  •  ed.  1878,  pp.  56,  336. 

Cellu-loid  Heather.    A  small  oven  for  pack- 
ing while  heating  celluloid  plates.    It  has  an  inner 

Fig.  674. 


Applications  . 

Parkesine 
Apparatus 


Heindsmann's  CeUuloid  Heater. 

and  outer  chamber,  the  latter  affording  a  contin- 
uous circulation  of  heated  air.  The  bottom  is 
ribbed,  and  the  intercostal  space  filled  with  plaster 
to  prevent  too  rapid  heating.  The  door  is  hinged. 
The  flask  containing  the  teeth  and  plate  \s  set  in, 
and  a  clamp  screw  set  through  the  top  of  the  heater 
impinges  upon  the  top  of  the  flask.  The  plaster  of 
the  bottom  is  heated,  and  the  evaporation  produces 
the  moist  heat  which  is  desirable  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  process. 

Cellu-lose".  The  fiber  of  vecetables ;  useful 
especially  in  the  industrial  arts  as  the  foundation 
material  for  paper;  but  also  of  importance  as  in- 
gredient in  the  group  of  objects  of  which  pyroxy- 
line, celluloid,  etc.,  are  examples,  and  as  a  material 
which  is  saturated  with  niiro-glycerine  to  produce 
explosives,  under  various  names. 

Refer  to  . 


MitsrhrrHch   . 


"Manufacturer  If  Builder,"  x.  231. 
"Sricntifie  American,"  xxxv.  41. 
"Scientific  American  Supplement,"  8841. 
"  Trrhnologiste ,"  xxxvii.  76. 
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CEMKNT. 


Ce-ment'.  A  material  for  unitiug  objects  or 
protecting  their  surfaces. 

The  compositions  differ  greatlj,  and  the  term  is 
of  so  wide  a  signitication  that  it  includes  mortar, 
building  cements,  sticking  compositions  of  gum  or 
resin  in  solution,  pastes,  and  badigeon  for  stopping 
cracks  or  hiding  faults  in  work ;  luting  for  glass  or 
ceramic  tubes  and  vessels.  See  also  Cemknt,  pages 
507-509,  "  Afcc/i.  Diet." 

Besides  the  recipes  and  directions  found  in  the 
following  list,  there  are  numerous  varieties  known 
undir  special  names,  such  us  Badigeon,  Beton, 
Breccia,  Concrete,  Hydraulic  Cement,  Mor- 
tar. PozzuoLANA,  Scaoliola,  Stucco,  etc,  in 
"  Mech.  Diet"  et  infra.  See  list  on  page  1405  of 
the  work  cited. 

Acid  proof:  Melt  eaoutohonc,  and  add  6  to  8  per  eent.  of 
tallow  :  stir :  add  dry  slaked  lime  to  bring  it  to  the  conaist- 
ency  of  paste  ;  then  add  20  per  cent,  of  red  lead. 

Or — To  a  solution  of  caoatchouc  add  twice  its  weight  of 
raw.  linaeed  oil ;  then  an  equal  weight  of  pipe-clay. 

As  a  lining  of  cells  to  make  them  acid  proof :  Une  them 
with  slats  of  oarytes  joined  with  a  cement  of — 

Caoutchouc 1 

Turpentine 2 

Pulv.  barytes 4 

To  protect  a  cork  from  nitric  acid :  Soak  it  in  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda ;  when  hardened,  insert  cork,  and  cover  with 
a  paste  of  silicate  of  soda  and  pounded  glaiis ;  wash  with  so- 
lution of  chl.  calcium.    Good  for  luting. 

For  protecting  wood  from  acidn,  aUealiei^  and  corrosive 
gase*:  6  parts  colophony. 8  wood  tar,  fused  together, and  4 
partD  of  brickdust  stirred  in  ;  apply  warm. 

To  unite  metal  to  glass:  Powdered  litharge    ...    2 
Dry  white  lead    ....    2 
Mix ;  and  work  up  with  linseed  oil  (8)  and  copal  (1)  to  a 
dough.    The  cement  is  attached  to  the  metal,  the  glass 
pressed  on,  and  superfluous  cement  scraped  off. 

Ortake— Thick  solution  of  glue 2 

Linseed  oil  varnish 1 

Boil  and  stir. 

Or— Rorfn 8 

Caustic  soda 1 

Water 6 

boiled  and  mixed  with  half  the  wekht  of  gypsum. 

For  fastening  letters  on  glass :  Dilute  white  of  egg  with 
water,  and  add  carbolic  acid  to  prevent  decomposition ;  fil- 
ter :  paint  the  glass  with  a  badger  brush  ;  apply  the  gold  or 
silver  leaf ;  dry  ;  mark  the  letters  with  a  stencil ;  put  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  remove  with  the  nail  superfluous  metal. 

To  stop  cracks  in  glass :  IMssolve  casein  in  cold  saturated 
solution  of  borax ;  with  this  solution  paste  strips  of  softened 
bladder  on  the  cracks  ;  dry. 

Strong  transparent  cement,  for  glass,  wood,  porcelain, 
stone.    Rub  together  in  a  mortar  — 

Nitrate  of  lime 2 

Water 26 

Powdered  gum  arabic 20 

For  glass :  1  part  India-rubber,  dissoWed  in  60  parts  chlo- 
roform :  84  mastic ;  digested  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Another :  Orange  shellac,  bruised 4 

Rectified  spirits 3 

Put  in  a  warm  place,  and  shake  occasionally  till  dissolved. 

To  attach  wood  to  gla>s :  Solution  of  isinglass  in  acetic  acid. 

To  attach  tin  to  metal :  Mucilage  tragacanth.  .  10 
Money  of  roses  ...  10 
Flour 1    Mix. 

Waterproof  cement :  Gelatine 6 

lifoluble  acid  chromate  of  lime     1 
Cover  the  broken  edges,  press  together,  and  expose  to  sunlight. 

Jb  attach  wood  to  wood,  or  to  make  cracks  in  wood  water- 
tight :  Lime  clay,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  kept  dry  till  wanted,  then 
mix  with  water  and  use. 

To  stick  paper,  leather,  or  wood  to  metal:  To  a  gill  of  glue 
dissolved  in  water  add  a  tablos^poonful  of  glycerine. 

To  stick  leather  to  metal:  Powdered  nutgalls  dissolved  in 
8  parts  of  distilled  water ;  settle  6  hours  and  filter.  Apply 
this  to  the  leather.  Then  take  a  similar  quantity  of  water 
and  add  to  it  1  part  (by  weight)  of  glue.  Let  it  remain  in 
solution  24  hours.  Apply  to  the  metal,  which  should  be 
roughened  nnd  heate<l. 

I  Ay  the  leather  on  the  metal  and  dry  under  pressure. 

lifMer  Ctment :  1  part  India-rubber  dissolved  in  2  parts 
lin»(eed  oil ;  add  quantity  sufficient  bole,  say  3  parts. 

For  tortoise -shtU, amber,  etc.:  Equal  parts  mastic  and  lin- 
seed oil,  ^ntly  warmed,  make  a  good  cement,  applied  warm. 

For  uniting  wood  to  wood :  Shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
It  is  well  to  interpose  gause  or  thin  fabric  between  the  two 
■nrfaces.  Or  shellac,  mastic,  and  turpentine  heated,  to  which 
isinglass,  in  small  pieces,  is  added,  may  be  employed. 


Attaching  small  articles  to  hard  surfaces :  C'olopl 
pontine,  yellow  wax,  with  a  small  proportion  of  p 
sealing  wax. 

For  bone,  ivortf,  mother  of  pearl,  etc.:  Glue,  dis 
water  and  quicklime;  pulverised  chalk  tca}  nls 
ployed. 

For  ivonf:  Place  pure  gelatine  in  a  strong  volutin 
mina.  Whenpenetrated  by  the  latter  withdraw  aii 
mediately.    Wlien  dry  polish. 

For  porulain :  White  of  eggs  mixed  with  solutioi 

Or :  4  parts  pulverised  oyster  shells,  and  2  gui 
preserve  in  a  tightly  stopped  bottle  and  when  re({ui{ 
mix  with  white  of  eggs  or  warm  water  to  a  dough 
ency. 

Or:  8  parts  well-burnt  alabaster  gypsum,  2  partt 
arabic,  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  pimte  and 
drops  oil  of  turpentine  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  c 

Caseins  Cements,  for  glass,  porulain,  stone,  a 
Old  cheese  rubbed  fine  and  mixed  with  water,  formi 
to  which  ^  part  of  pulverised  lime  is  added. 

Or :  1  part  quicklime  in  water,  }  pulverised  llm< 
■tone,  1  pulverised  cheese. 

Caseine  water  glass :  The  caseine  is  separated  fron 
milk  by  adding'  acetic  acid,  filtering  and  washii 
mixed  with  6  times  its  bulk  of  concentrated  watei 

For  artificial  meerschaum,  coating  artificial  Jlo 
Two  to  4  parts  of  the  above  is  rubbed  up  with  coU 
lution  till  a  thick  liquid  is  obtained  that  beconu 
standing.  This  is  useful  for  stiffening  and  wal 
goods. 

WcUer  ^ctss  cement.  For  glass,  porcelain,  earthen 
Rub  together  1  part  finely  pulverised  glass  and  2 
fluor  spar,  add  water  glass  solution  till  the  proper  < 
is  attained. 

For  the  joints  and  edges  of  stone  and  marble  ^U 
glaM,  mised  with  hydraulic  cement  to  form  a  tbi< 

For  cementing  stone,  and  filling  up  crcviceti  ] 
painting ;  fresh  blood,  slaked  lime,  brick-duiit. 
hammer-sla^,  and  sand  in  various  proportions. 

For  the  joints  of  weUer-pipes,  etc,:  2  part4(  flnr 
2  quicklime,  and  2  hammer-slaig,  made  into  a  dou^ 
or  hot  oil. 

For  rendering  Hessian  clay  retorts  impenetn 
slaked  lime  rubbed  into  concentrated  solution  of 
solution  is  applied  with  a  brush  and  after  drying- 
heated  until  the  glasing  be|pnB  to  fuse. 

Gerrhan  cement  for  dosing  joints  of  stoves  : 
with  vmter,  fresh  warm  blood, and  quicklime  :  i 
while  hot.    A  compound  of  wood  ashes,  fire  c\t 
mixed  with  vi^ater  is  also  employed. 

Iron  cement:  5  parts  clay,  1  salt,  and  15  i 
Good  to  resist  heat. 

White  marble  cement :  Take  8  parts  of  resin  an 
to  which,  when  melted  together,  add  4  parts  ( 
Paris.    This  is  used  while  hot.    Apply  only  a  th 

Or:  Mix  12  parts  of  Portland  cement,  G  par 
lime,  6  parts  of  fine  sand,  and  1  part  of  infu^orit 
make  up  into  a  thick  paste  with  silicate  of  soda. 
to  be  cemented  does  not  require  to  be  heated, 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  fracture  cannot  be  re 

For  wood,  porcelain,  or  glcus:  To  a  strong  i-oh: 
arabic,  8^  fluid  ounces,  add  a  solution  of  3U  (;ni 
of  aluminium  dissolved  in  I  of  water. 

For  outside  brick-work:  Mix  20  parts  clean  riv 
quick  lime,  and  sufflcient  linseed  oil  to  form  a 
This  is  also  useful  as  a  cement  for  broken  stone. 

Oil  cements.  1.  For  porcelain  and  for  luting 
paratus:  Fine  brick-dust  mixed  with  an  equal 
red  lead  and  rubbed  or  ground  with  old  boiled 
after  being  applied,  sand  is  strewn  upon  it. 

2.  6  litharge,  4  pulverised  fresh  burned  lime,  \ 
bole,  nyxed  with  cold  linseed  oil. 

3.  For  iron  water-pipes :  12  parts  Roman  ceu 
lead,  1  litharge,  h  colophony — pulverize,  mix.  }i 
2^  or  8  pounds  with  old  linseed  oil,  in  which  2  o 
has  been  boiled. 

Or :  Equal  parts  lime,  Roman  cement,  and  \ 
finely  ground,  sifted,  and  well  mixed  with  linst- 

4.  Common  lead  luting  is  made  of  litharge 
mixed  with  old  boiled  oil. 

Another  is  composed  of  2  parts  red  lead,  b  wh 
5  fine  clay  —  mix  with  boiled  oil. 

6.  For  wood :  1  part  pulverised  slaked  lime  i 
flour,  mixed  with  linseed  oil  varnish. 

6.  Tb  make  water-holders  tight:  Pulverized 
and  cod-liver  oil :  chemical  apparatus  may  l>e  n 
oil  cake  or  pressed  almond  cake,  rubbed  up  witl 

7.  10  parts  red  lead,  25  white  lead,  20  pii 
with  boiled  oil. 

Water  cement :  10  parts  slaked  lime,  19  brickn 
5  bUcksmiths'  dross,  6  powdered  quick  lime 
water. 

Iron  and  blood  cement:  100  Pftrts  pulverize* 
rated  with  bullocks*  blood,  200  partn  cemeut 
purts  iron  filings. 
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Ce-lnent^  Plas^r,  Glue,  etc. 

See  under  the  following  headA :  — 

AUbarter,  imitation.  Linie  Hcreen. 

Amber  cement.  Marble,  artificial. 

A«phaltam,  artificial.  Marble  cement. 

Belting  cement.  31arbleixing  iron. 

B^ton.  Marine  glue. 

Black  mortar.  Mixing  machine. 

Caoutchouc  cement.  Mort^. 

Carbonated  stone.  Mortar  machine. 

Cement  (see  I i At).  Mortar  mill, 

(dement  cank.  Mortar  mixer. 

Cement  mill.  Mouth  glue. 

Clay  mill.  Mucilage. 

Clay  tempering  mill.  Plaster. 

Concrete.  Plantenng. 

Cntler*8  cement.  Plantering  machine. 

Distemper.  Planter  mill. 

Floor  cement.  Portable  glue. 

01am  cen&ent.  Portland  cement. 

Qlue.  Pouuolana. 

Glutine.  Rust  cement. 

Qlycerine  cement.  Sand  dryer. 
Hammond  artificial  stone.         Sand  screen. 

Hydraulic  cement.  Sand  sifter. 

India-rubber  cement.  Screen. 

Insoluble  cement.  Slag  cement. 

Iron  cement.  Stamp  mucilage. 

Jewelers^  cement.  Steam  proof  cement. 

Lamp  oenaent.  Stone,  artificial. 

Leather  cement.  Stone,  carbonated. 

Lime  cracker.  Stucco. 

Lime  kiln.  Water- proof  cement. 

Lime  mill.  Whitewash. 

See  the  following  references  to  cements :  — 

Acid  proof "S;ef>M<t^  ^m.,"  xxxTi.218. 

Architectural,  "Engineer  "  .     "  Van  Nott.  Mag.,"  xix.  488. 

Bottle  sealing "Scemtt/Ec  ilm.,"xxxix.281. 

Caoutchouc  to  meUl    .    .    .     ** Seientifie  Am.  Sup.,^' ibi. 

Calcimine "  Scientific  Am. j*' xxxi J.  984. 

Cement-making  plant. 

MichiU •  "Engineer,"  xItU.  186. 

Cutlers' "SeteHtifieAm.,"xxxri.2iA, 

Oaatinn,  holes  in     ....     "5ct^n(i7Se^m.,"  xxxix.197. 

Caatiroa '* Snen/iAc  .Im.,"  xl.  182. 

Glass "Scientific  Am., ^^  xxxri.TlS, 

"  ScientijU  Am.,"  x\.  184. 
Hydxaulic,  American    .    .    .     "iron  il^e,'*  xxt.,  June 8,16. 

Iron "Scientific  Am.,- TXxif.lSl. 

Insoluble "ScientUic  Am.,"xxxix.SS&. 

Manufacture,  Ooodridge  .    .     "Man.  If  £.,"  ix.  282. 
Metallic  to  non-metal,  articles   *'  Scientific  Am.,"^  xxxt.  28. 

MetaU  to  glass "Se.  Am.,"  xl.  104,  248. 

Metals  to  glass  windows    .    .     "Scientific  Am.,'"  xxxTi.  26. 

Ornaments "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  682. 

Philadelphia,  1876,  at  .    .    .      "Scientijie  Am.  Sup,"  lOll. 

Pipes "Engineering,"  xxii.  408. 

Portland  (tests)  ' "Scientifir  Am.,' xxxj.2106. 

Making •  "Man.  ff  Builder,"  ix.  82. 

Faija "Fan  A'o5/.  Afag^.,"  xxii. 468. 

Adulteration  of    ...    .     "  Van  Nost.  Mag.,"  xxiii.  27. 

"Building  Nnws"     .     .    .      "  Ton  iVo«/.  Mo^.,"  xxii.  166. 
Sewage  dryer,  Wi^oa,  Br.     .     *'£ii^in/«riii^,"  xxriii.  878. 
Tester,  Fairbanks     .    .     .     .  •  "Man.  tf  B.,"  xii.  280. 

Holste,  Ger •  "Engineering,"'  xxyI.  168. 

Jacob,  Br •  "Engineer,"     xWiii.      897  ; 

•  xlviii.  488. 

Adelaide  water  works    .     .  *  "Engineer,"  xlix.  100. 
Valuation  of ,  MicAa</u     .     .      " Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  YS\Z. 

Waterproof "Scientific  Am.,"  xxxyi.\9». 

"Scientific  Am.,"  xxxt.  368. 
Wooden  baths "Seienttfic  Am.  Sup.,""  1106. 

See  Report  on  Cements  by  Gen  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  "  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  Report*,""  Group  II.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  147  et  seq. 
Including  — 

Pussuolana.  Vieat's  cement. 

Trass.  Hydraulic  lime. 

Roman  cement.  Artificial  stone. 

Portland  cement.  Phoenix  stone. 

SeeaUo:  — 

Gilmore"*  Practical  TVeatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements, 
and  Mortars." 

Gillmure''s  "  Coignet  Biton  and  Other  Artificial  Stone." 
Reid^M  "Practical  TreeUiu  on  Manuf.  of  Portland  Cement." 
^Reid's  "Praet.  IVeatiss  on  Concrete,  and  How  to  Make  it." 
^Austin"s  "Practical  I^eatiss  on  QUcareous  and  Hydraulic 
Limes  and  Cements."" 
Dobson'n  "Foundations  and  Concrete  Works." 
BunuU"s  "  Kudimentary  Treatise  on  Limes,  Cements,  Mor- 
ton, Concretes,  Mastics,  Ptasiering,"  etc. 


Ce-menf  Cask.  Casks,  or  rather  cistemB  of 
cement  have  been  used  in  Zurich  since  1871,  by  M. 
BoUert,  for  storing  wine. 

First  coat  svlected  portionM  of  the  cellar  walls  roughly 
with  cement-mortar,  aud  then  with  the  best  pure  Portland 
cement  form  the  other  portions  of  the  Tessels  by  ponring  the 
material  into  suitably  constructed  wooden  molds.  The  fln- 
idhed  vessels  may  be  similar  in  external  appearance  to  the 
wooden  ones  if  desired.  After  the  interior  is  sufficiently  bar* 
dened,  fill  with  water  for  10  days,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  tight,  and  also  to  extract  the  caustic  ingredients  of  the 
cement.  The  latter  object  is,  however,  better  accomplished 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  subsequent 
rinsing  with  water. 

Ce-ment'  Mill.  1.  A  mill  for  crushing  the  au- 
riferous gravel  cemented  with  clay  found  in  the 
placers  of  California. 

One  belonging  to  the  New  York  &  Calayeras  Mining  Com- 
pany is  cylindrical  in  form,  4V  long  and  6^'  diameter,  set  on 
an  incline  of  ^'  to  the  foot  and  revuived.  Interior  flanges 
break  the  cement  in  passing,  water  being  supplied  freely 
and  spaces  left  to  allow  the  crushed  cement  to  pafs  out.  The 
bowlders  and  blocks  of  cement  g^nd  against  each  other  in 
transitu  and  the  cement  is  degraded. 

2.  A  mill  fur  gritidini;  ceiiiciit  htont*  to  powder 
suitaltle  ffjr  miikioj^:  mortai%  iK'ton,  i*ti'. 

The  lUAchmi^  nf  Jannol  fiis,  of  Trie!  [  .'Vinf-iri-OiwJ. 
FiKDcej  lOMP  a  fhllian  edge-ntone  rrarn^rslng   in  an  annular 

r*g.  676. 


Cement  MiU.    {Jannotfih,  Triel,  France.) 

pan,  and  with  various  scrapers  which  lift  the  cement  and 
throw  it  again  and  again  into  the  path  of  the  stone.  A  horse 
is  hitched  to  the  horiiontal  axis  of  the  stone. 

It  is  used  for  grinding  planter  for  building,  pouuolana, 
charooal,  etc. 


{Dentistry.) 
Fig.  676. 


An  instru- 


Ce-ment'  Plurter. 
ment  for  plugging 
carious  teeth  with . 
oxychloride  ce- 
ment. 

C  e  -  m  e  n  t' 
SteeL  (Melal- 
lurgy.)  Steel  ob- 
tained by  piling 
bars  of  wrought 
iron   in   a  furnace  Atkinson"*  Cement  Pluggers. 

interstratified  with  charcoal  and  exposure  to  heat 
without  access  of  air.     See  Figs.  1 197, 11 98,  p.  509  ; 
also  p.  2364,  **Mech.  Did.**  Blister  tSteel. 
Ce-menf  Test'er.    A  machine  for  ascertain- 
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iug  tlie  breaking  strain,  or  the  cruHhing  resistance 
of  cement. 

.577. 


Miduulis*  Cement  Tester  {  German). 

Fiff.  577  shows  the  apparatus  devised  bj  M.  Mi- 
chaeus,  of  Berlin,  and  which  is  largely  used  in 
Germany. 

It  hax  a  fttandard  W^  high,  to  which  are  attached  two 
leyers,  the  power  of  the  upper  one  being  10  to  1,  and  the  lower 
1  to  1.  The  lower  lever  carrioH  one  oi  the  jaws  for  holding 
the  briquette,  while  the  other  jaw  in  attached  to  the  base 
plate  of  the  inarliine,  and  is  vertically  adjustable  hy  meaiu 
of  a  hand-wheel  and  m-rew.  Prow  the  end  of  the  long  limb 
of  the  upper  lever  ifi  suspended  a  weight-pan,  with  hooks  at 
the  lower  end  of  \t«  framing  for  carrying  a  receiver  for  hold- 
ing shot.  When  at  rest,  the  knife-edges  of  the  levers  should 
be  on  a  level,  their  adjustment  being  effected  by  means  of 
the  counror-weight  on  the  short  limb  of  the  upper  lerer.  In 
operating  « ith  this  apparatus  the  briquette  is  placed  in  the 
hoi  ling  jiwff,  which  are  then  adjusted  by  means  of  the  hand- 
whe<«l  and  Mcrew.  Fine  shot  is  then  poured  into  the  sus- 
peniied  receiver  until  the  fracture  of  the  briquette  takes 
place.  The  receiver  with  the  shot  is  then  weighed  by  an 
ordin  iry  piir  of  scales,  or  it  may  be  weighed  on  the  appara- 
tus itfielf  by  hanging  it  on  the  hook  of  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  levers,  the  weights  being  placed  in  the 
weight-pan.  Weighing  by  independent  scales,  however,  is 
more  ex])editiouf«.  The  weight  of  the  receiver  and  shot, 
multiplied  by  5<),  represents  the  tensile  strength  of  the  bri- 
quette per  fiquare  inch  of  sectional  area.  The  apparatus  is 
portable  iind  does  not  require  to  be  fastened  down  for  use. 
It  lA  about  2li"  high  and  26"  long,  and  only  weighs  a  little 
over  o<>  poiunlj*. 

Fig.  67S 


a  small  re:>ervoir  or  the  summit  of  the 
A  ^ra<luated  glass  tube  indicates  the  wei(rt 
liquid  in  the  can,  and  when  the  cement  '\n 
a  trigger  closes  the  tap  and  stops  the  flow  i 
Tlie  cement  tester  of  M.  Herve  Mnn^ 
structed  for  the  Laboratoire  des  Fonts  et  i 
of  France,  is  shown  in  Fig.  579. 

The  block  of  cement,  molded  into  the  form  shoi 
held  between  two  clasps,  the  upper  one  of  whi 
pended  from  the  short  arm  of  the  beam  and  tlK 
retained  by  a  rod  fastened  to  the  fmme  of  thd 
and  capable  of  adjustment  as  to  length  b>  a  hand 
which  screws  on  the  thread  of  the  rod.  Weiglit 
imately  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  ai-e  placed  on  th 
platform,  which  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the 
and  the  smaller  weight  P  is  then  advanced  alonjj 
uated  beam  by  means  of  the  hand-wheel  C  and 
or,  for  still  more  delicate  movement,  by  the  wheel 
moves  the  worm  by  pinion  and  cog-wheel. 

M .  Maugon  remarks  that  mortar  formed  of  cen 
sand  2,  should  not  be  subjected  to  test  in  les.^  tl 
hours  ;  and  that  a  test-block  0.04  m.  on  each  hide 
rowest  part,  or  0.16  m.  square  in  cross-section  fIiou 
after  Ave  days  at  least,  70  kilos  before  breaking. 

The  machine  made  by  Paupier,  of  Paris,  is  ada 
for  traction  or  crushing. 

M.  Herv6  Mangon  speaks  as  follows  of  the  F 
meut :  — 

"  The  applications  of  Portland  cement  arc  ext 
merous.  Mortar  of  cement  is  about  as  ea^ily  e 
that  made  from  hydraulic  lime.  31a.<on-work  i 
cement  has  a  solidity,  proof  against  all  tests, and 
the  action  of  searwater.  With  this  cement  are 
light  and  bold  arches  and  vaults  which  are  anion 
ishing  constructions  of  the  day.  It  serves  to  bui 
the  great  reservoirs  of  the  cities.  It  give.-*  ^urfi 
and  moldings  as  delicate  a«  plaster,  with  abRolu 
bility.  It  furnishes  flagging  stones  of  a  durahil 
stone,  and  a  much  cheaper  rate.  It  enters  into 
sition  of  the  bitons  agglom&ris  of  M.  Coignet,  « 
extensively  in  the  public  works  of  Paris,  and  pai 
the  construction  of  the  nand  aqueduct  for  co 
water  of  the  Vanne  to  Parts." 

The  hydraulic  lime  of  Teil,  France,  is  said  t< 
per  cent,  of  silicate  of  lime,  and  to  form  one  of  t 
cements  known.  It  is  used  by  Uie  *'  Fire-prc 
Co.»*  of  New  York. 

The  following  references  may  be  const 
Holste •  **  Engineering 


Fig.  679, 


Bailey  if  Co.'s  Cement  Tester  {English). 

Another  machine,  on  the  same  principle,  is  made 
by  Bailey  &  Co.,  of  Salford,  England ;  but  the 
weight  consists  of  a  can,  into  which  water  flows  from 


RiehU    . 
Fairbanks 

Bailey    . 


Mftnson-s  Cement  Ttster  {Prn 

*  *^  Srifniifi'-  A infricnn  Snppfr metti 
"  Van  No.stmnfVs  Engirt e 'Till fz  Al 

,  •  ^'- Mnnv/ar turf r  and  Buihier,"'  xi. 
*^ Manufacturer  and  Buiit/rr.'''  xii 

•  *^ American  Railroad  Journal,'^  s 
.      **Scienti/Sciim€rican/' xxxriii. 
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Center  Bearding.  {Railway.)  The  bearing 
for  a  car  on  the  center  of  the  truck  frame.  The 
body  center-ptcUe  rests  on  the  truck  center-plate  d. 
Fig.  1159,  p.  488,  ''Mech.  Diet.;'  and  iV,  Fig.  1161, 
p.  489.  Ibid. 

S««  aUo  pp.  242-247,  •Forney's  "  Car  Builder's  Dictionary.'^ 
Center  Plate,  "Railroad  Gazette  "      .     .    •  xxii.  409. 

Cen'ter  Board.    A  board  lowered  on  the  lon- 
gitudinal central  line  of  a  boat,  acting  as  an  exten- 
Hion  of  the  keel,  to  keep  the  vessel  from  drifting  to 
It^eward  when  under  canvas. 
Roller  center  board,      .    *  "  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2126. 

Cen'ter-ing  Lathe.  A  machine-tool  for  cen- 
tering car  axles  and  shafting,  at  both  ends  at  the 
same  time.  It  has  a  long  bed,  head  and  tail  stock, 
and  two  rests,  with  adjustments  vertical  and  lat- 
eral. 

centering  tool  .     .     .         *  ^'Seienti fie  American,'^  xl.^00. 
Uthe attachment,  BrowHy* ''Sctentijie  iltnmmn," xliii. 826 
<'huck •''Scientific  Amer. ;'xxxyiii.  210, 


Viii.  J>^*- 


Hoii^rdH  Centering  Laihi. 


Cen'ter-mold. 

center,  and  used 
to  make  circular, 
moldings  in 
plaster,  such  as 
those  around  ro- 
settes   o  n    ceil- 


templet  sweeping  upon  a 
Fig.  &81. 


mgs. 


Center-moldj  for  circular  ceiling  orna- 
ments. 


Cen-teal-mal  Al'oo-hoPme-ter.  An  instru- 
ment by  Gay  Lussac  for  testing  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  in  a  solution  of  the  same.  It  has  a 
glass  spindle,  scale  0°  to  100°,  each  degree  showing 
1  per  cent,  by  volume  of  pure  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0.795,  in  any  mixture  of  spirit  and  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  1 5°  Centigrade,  or  59°  F. 

TrcUle's  alcoholmeter  also  has  centesimal  gradu- 
ation. 

Cen-tes'i-mal  Scale.  1.  A  scale  in  which  the 
poise  and  the  object  bear  the  relation  1  to  100. 

2.  A  scale  graduated  in  hundredths.  The  French 
meter ;  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  invented  by 
Celsius  ;  and  the  Gay  Lussac  alcoholmeter,  are  in- 
stances. 

Cen-trif 'u-gal  Ma-chine'.  Called  also  Dryer, 
Wringer,  Hydro-extractor,  Centrifugal  Filter,  Sugar 
Dryer,  etc. ;  under  all  or  some  of  which  heads  it  is 
noticed  in  the  **Mech.  Diet.,"  et  infra. 


*  ^'^  Scientific  American  Supplement,"  466. 

•  ''Scientific  Ameriran,'*'  xxxiv.  147. 


Maumen^,  Fr.,  •  "  Dept.   A^c.  Report,' 


Special  28,  Plate 
xxix. 


Cen-trif'n-gal  Pump.  The  term  rotary  is  usu- 
ally applied  in  America  to  those  wliich  have  rotary 
pistons,  and  the  term  centrifugal  to  those  of  the 
Gwifnne  and  Appold  class. 

tiotary  pumjis,  preservinc:  this  distinction,  are  il- 
lustrated by  17  Fi^s.  4465,  4466,  pp.  1988,  1989, 
"Mech*  Dicty  In  Fig.  4466  are  alro  one  centripetal 
and  four  centrifugal  pumps.  The  rotary  blowers, 
p.  1985,  and  rotary  steam-engines,  p.  1991,  Ibid., 
are  many  of  them  exactly  similar  in  construction. 

Fig.  1216,  p.  615,  Ibid.,  iUustrateii  some  of  the  fomu  of 
centrifugal  pumps,  and  among  them  the  pump  of  Cogniard 
f  C,  Fig.  1216),  as  Mhown  at  the  Paris  ExpOffiUon  of  1867. 


Attention  has  of  late  been  much  drawn  to  the  centrifugal 
pump  for  draining  and  wrecking  purposes,  caiies  involving 
the  lifting  of  large  bodiefi  of  water  to  a  moderate  height, 
and  the  French  have  exploited  the  xyctems  of  Appold  and 
Owynne,  the  English  engineers  of  most  prominence  in  this 
line.  C<^iard  at  Paris,  Malo-Belleville  at  Dunkerque,  and 
Dumont  &  Neut  at  Lille,  are  among  the  principal  Continental 
manufacturers  in  this  line. 

Gwynne  of  Hammersmith,  England,  has  built  at  Codi- 
goro,  near  Ferrara,  a  set  of  immense  centrifugal  pumps  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  the  Ferrara  marshes  of  Italy,  which 
cover  an  area  of  200  square  miles,  and  from  which  they  arc 
expected  to  be  capable  of  lifting  2,(KX)  tens  of  water  per 
minute  to  a  height  of  12'  as  a  maximum.  The  mean  lift  will 
be  9^  3/'.  Eight  pump«  are  te  do  this  work.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  each  pair  driven  by  a  compound  engine. 
The  diameter  of  the  di.-'ks  of  the  pumps  is  6',  that  of  the 
pipes  4i'.  The  cai*ing  is  15Mn  diameter.  The  driving-en- 
gines have  cylinders  1*1"  and  46|/'  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of 
piston  of  2.1^  The  cylinders  are  steAm-jacketed.  The  cranks 
an«  so  placed  as  to  make  an  angle  of  130°  with  each  other. 
Surface-condensers  are  u^ed  of  750  square  feet  of  cooling- 
surface  each.  Steam  iti supplied  by  ten  boilers,  each  having 
30  square  feet  of  grate  and  730  square  feet  of  heating-sur- 
face. These  are  probably  the  largest  centrifugal  pumps,  and 
the  whole  constitutes  the  most  powerful  set  of  pumping  ap- 
paratus ever  constructed. 

The  capacity  of  each  of  the  8  pumps  at 
the  mean  lift  of  1'  ^'  is  57,000  gallons  per 
minute:  the  aggregate  456,000  gallons  per 
minute  or  656,640 ,(XK)  gallons  pvr  day  of  21 
hours.  This  is  about  6  times  the  supply  of 
London,  6  times  the  capacity  of  the  Cmton 
aqueduct,  and  double  the  quantity  pai*sing 
down  the  Thames  above  Hampton  Court. 

A  model  of    the  Codigoro    pumps   waa 

shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 

The  drainage   pumps   of   the    Ilaarlem 

Meer,  South  Holland,  are  shown  on  pp. 

•116,  •739,  •  1830,  "Meeh.  Diet.''    Theee 

engines  are  8  in  number,  and  raise  2,000,000  tons  of  water 

per  24  hours,  a  maximum  height  of  17.75  feet. 

The  Heald  and  Sisco  centrifugal  pump,  exhibited  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876,  has  two  forms  :  A  concave  arm  piston  and  a 
hollow  arm  piston.  In  the  latter  case  the  piston  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  wheel  having  four  curved  box-shapecl  hollow 
spokes,  through  which  the  water  is  drown  from  the  center 
through  a  hollow  journal  and  forced  out  at  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel.  Between  the  outer  face  of  the  latter  and  the 
walls  of  the  shell  there  is  a  space  which  gradually  widens  as 
the  water  approaches  the  exit  until  it  attains  the  fbll  dimen- 
sions of  the  discharge  pipe. 

The  Andrews  centrifugal  pump,  also  shown  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  illustrated  at  F,  Fig.  1216,  p.  515,  "3f^cA.  Dirt.'" 
Gwynne's  at  A,  Coignard's  at  J5  C,  same  Fig. 

The  Enterprise  Hydraulic  Works  (Phila.)  pump  is  under 
Alden's  Patent,  April  18, 1848,  No.  5513.  It  has  a  cast-iron 
volute-shaped  case,  in  which  rotates  a  disk  that  has  curved 
tapered  wings  bolted  to  each  side. 

MM.  Dumont  &  Neut's  later  improvementa  in  this  line  are 
shown  in  Fig.  582,  which  is  a  central  vertical  section  and  par- 
tial elevation.  The  improvements  particularly  concern  the 
withdrawal  of  air  which  collects  at  the  apex  of  the  turbine 
chamber  and  which  is  a  cause  of  diminution  of  etfectiveneea 
and  frequently  of  stoppage ;  the  latter  particularly  in  caaea 
where  tho  lift  is  moderate  and  air  is  apt  to  enter  at  the  inlet 
which  may  not  be  entirely  submerged  at  all  times.  In  Home 
cases  the  air  gathers  in  the  center  of  the  turbine  where  the 
pressure  is  least  and  throws  the  pump  out  of  action.  M. 
Cogniard  devised  a  plan  for  removing  the  air  from  the  center 
of  the  turbine  by  means  of  a  small  pump,  but  the  device 
shown  in  Fig.  582  is  considered  more  simple  and  efKcncious. 
It  frequently  happens  in  drainage  operations,  that  air  en- 
ters at  the  foot  valve  of  the  induction  pipe.  In  this  rn^e  a 
communication  is  established  between  the  circumferential 
chamber  and  the  center  of  the  turbine  by  openings  .«  s'. 
When  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  introduced  into  the  turbine 
it  escapes  in  part  by  virtue  of  its  levity  at  thene  openings, 
but  a  portion  remains  around  the  central  axis.  When  a 
quantity  of  air  has  thus  accumulated,  the  openings  s  *'  eject 
jets  of  water  at  high  pres.^ure  and  drive  the  air  into  the  vor- 
tex of  water  with  which  it  passes  to  the  eduction  pipe,  or 
rising  into  the  apex  of  the  chamber  is  withdrawn  by  faucet 
at  the  foot  of  the  vase  J. 

The  .stufilng  box  is  in  two  parts  o  o^,  with  a  metallic  ring  r, 
and  water  from  the  turbine  chamber  reaches  the  journal  by 
pipes  q  and  holes  p  p. 

D  Ls  the  discharge  pipe  :   G  G  the  driving-belt  pulleys ; 
H  H  the  standards  of  the  pillow  blocks  ;  /  the  bed  plate  ; 
F  F,  the  stuffing  boxes  ;  A  Af,  the  case  of  the  turbine  N  b. 
The  following  references  may  be  consulted :  — 

Brotherhood •  "En sneering,''   xxi.  632. 

Qwf/nne *  "Enffinemng,'' xx'i.  S,  9,  12. 

(Ferrara  Marshes)     .     .  * ''Enginfcring,'' xxv.  &),  G2. 
(Dordrecht)      .     .     .    .  *  "Engi»eeriug,'' xxi.  192-lVl. 
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S.  S.  "  OalliA ' 


Greindl  .... 

Upr*      .      .      ,     .     . 

Latvfrncf  If  Fortff 
Ixu-ynnt,  'Hi^lliA.  '• 

Theory  of      ,     .     . 


History  nuil  Uwi  of 


Lnmrtnte  flf  PoHtT 


*' Engineering,'^  xxTiii.  450. 

''^Sci.  Atntr.  SufK 
'\Sei.Amrr.  Ait;*.,"  14*6- 
"Sei.  Amrr.  .Siip./-a&2, 
'*Sti.Amtr.Sup.,''Sam. 
'^Sci.  Amrr.  'Svp,*^  ' 
**Engi.    it    Min,  /oitr  ," 

'*/r<i»  j<«*',"  xtUI.,  Auk- 

iiAt  Slf  p.  6, 
'  Van  NoHrami'M   Efiir'ir 

"  Fun   Nostrund^M   Emit; 
Mag.,''  STili.  211. 

"/ifiifrn*'*'".'"  Jtlii.  117. 


Fig.    682. 

f 


Ce-ramlos.  Subjects  in  Cer&mics, 
iiic-ludirij;  hrTcks*  and  enrthenware  ppner 
aU>\  Sire  {"otisidered  under  the  following 


Dumont  ^  Neut's  Cfntri/ttgai  Pump. 


Gwymu,  VexTKn    .     **Seienti^  American,"  xxxir.lTQ. 

**  Scientific  American^'*''  xxxTiU.246. 
Hetdd  If  Siseo  .  .  •  *'Min.  and  Set.  Press,''  xxxIt.  869. 
PoiUon **r«rA«io/o^,ff<,"  xxxix.806. 

Thurston's  "  Ttenna  Report,"  1878. 

Gwynne.    London ii.,  195. 

Bemay.    London il.,  197. 

Neut  &  Dumont.    France Ii.,  197. 

Coignard.    France       .    .         ii.,198. 

Nagel  tf  Kaemp.    Uambui^  ii.,198. 

ScheiU,    Germany ii  ,  199. 

Bouiton  4*  Itnray.    Britain ii.,  199. 

Cen-trif 'u-gal  Screvr.  The  centrifugal  screw 
has  many  applications  in  Centrifugal  Pumps 
and  Ventilators.  See  under  those  heads.  The 
screw  propeller  itself  has  many  features  in  com- 
mon with  the  centrifugal  pump,  and  though  now 
it  acts  free  in  the  sea,  in  one  of  the  early  forms 
{Ericsson^s)  the  screw  acted  in  a  cylindrical  trunk. 
Shaw's  propeller  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  3977,  p. 
1810,  "Mech.  Diet."  On  pages  •516,  517,  are 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  principle,  and  on 
p.  *  2073,  Ibid.,  the  same  feature  is  shown  as  ap- 
plied to  a  marine  governor ;  the  screw  working  in  a 
resisting  medium  is  employed  to  regulate  the  throt- 
tle valve  of  a  propeller  engine.  The  pulley  shaft 
is  driven  by  a  belt  connection  with  the  engine,  and 
the  apparatus  is  so  adjusted  that  any  excess  of 
speed  translated  by  the  propeller  shaft  to  the  screw 
in  the  governor,  partially  closes  the  throttle. 
Screw  ventilator.     Pelzer  .     .    .     .  •  "Sc.  Am.  5up.,'- 4078. 

Cen-trip'e-tal  Rail'vray.  It  consists  of  a 
central  or  bearing  rail,  and  lateral  steadying  rails. 
The  running  stock  has  double-flanged  wheels  bear- 
ing upon  the  central  rail,  and  wheels  without  flanges 
on  the  side-rails.  Each  set  of  wheels  has  a  sepa^ 
rule  and  independent  axle,  and  all  are  arranged  to 
have  a  swinging  and  lateral,  as  well  ns  jiwrpendic- 
ul:ir  motion,  each  independent  of  the  other. — 
Buzb'/. 


Dipping  rat. 
Doulton  ware. 
Drain-pipe  machine. 
Drain  tile  machine. 
Drying  room. 
Earthenware. 
Egg-shell  ware. 
Electro-plating  china. 
Enamel. 
Enameling. 
Encaustic . 
Encaufitic  tile. 
Etching. 
Faience. 

Faience  d'OTron. 
FaYence  Htannifdre. 
Fire  brick. 
Flint  brick. 
Flooring  tile. 
Frit. 

Frit  furnace. 
Frit  mill. 
Glaze. 
Graflto. 
Grand  feu. 
Granite  ware. 
Green  ware. 
Handling. 
Hard  paste. 
Uenri-deax  ware. 
Iron-atone  china. 
Ivory  paste. 
iTory  porcelain. 
Ja«pcr  ware. 
Kiln. 
Luster 
Majolica. 
Mezxa-niajolica. 
Mixed  clay  ware. 
Mixing  mill. 
Modeling  clay. 
Mold. 
MufHc. 
Mural  tile. 
OYron  ware. 
Palissy  ware. 
Parian  biscuit. 
I*aste. 

Ifkte  changeante. 
See  also  list  on  page  1779, ' 


Pftte-aiur-pate. 
Pemette. 
Pipe. 

Pipe  press. 
Plaque. 
Plate  machine. 
Porcelain. 
Porcelain  colom. 
Porcelain,  electro-plating. 
Porcelain  kiln. 
Purcelain  molding. 
Porcelain  muffle. 
Porcelain  pAte  tendre. 
Porcelain  plate  machine. 
Porcelain  stove. 
Potter's  wheel. 
Pottery. 

Pottery  fumaee. 
Pottery  mill. 
Printing. 
Pug  mill. 
Queensware. 
Rafael  le  ware. 
Re- pressing  preas. 
Scroildled  ware 
beggar. 
Sevres. 
Sgraffito. 
Slip. 

Soft  paste. 
Sole  Ule. 
Spur. 

Staffordshire  ware. 
Stanniferous  glaie. 
Stilt. 

Stone-u'are. 
Stone- ware  kiln. 
Tempering  wheel. 
Tender  porcelain. 
Terra  cotta. 
Terre-cuite. 
Throwing  wheel- 
Tile. 

Tile  machine. 
Tortoise-shell  ware. 
Transfer  printing. 
Under-glaae. 
Wedge  wood. 
White  brick. 
Mech,  Diet." 
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CHAFF  CUTTEH. 


Fig.  5S4. 


Excavating  and  Deodorizing:  Apparatus . 


Ceph'a-lo-trite.  [Surgical.)  An  instrument 
for  crosliint^  the  fetal  8kuH  in  obstructed  labor. 

LM*k'»  cephalotrit«  in  shown  at  Fig.  1219,  p.  616.  ''Meek 
Diet."  ;  BimunV  and  Simpson's  are  shown  at  Figs.  534,634  6, 
ftut  in.,  *'  Titmann's  '*Annarneniarium  ChirurgieumV 

The  Craniotomy  foTceps  [Meigs  and  Jliomas),  and  Simp- 
M»*«  Craniodast^  are  crushing  instniments  of  a  more  dis- 
tinctly forceps-ithape. 

Ce-ramlo  Kiln.  One  for  baking,  bnrninfr, 
and  firing  pottery.  The  term  baking  is  applied  to 
the  coraparatively  moderate  heating  of  green  ware 
to  bring  it  to  the  biscuit  condition.  Firing  and 
burning  are  optional  terms,  referring  to  the  final 
heating  where  the  glaze  is  melted  and  the  colors 
vitrified.     See  varioas  terms  in  list  on  page  186. 

See  PoRCBLiW  KiiH,  Pottery  Kilns,  etc.,  ''Meek.  Dirt.'^ 
Also  Report  bj  Gen.  Q.  A.  OiUmore^  ''Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion Reports,'-  Tol.  iii..  Group  II.,  p.  222  et  xeq. 
Including  the  kilns  of — 

Morand •p.  222. 

Gre^g •p.  225. 

MenJieim  (Gm) •  p.  229. 

See  also  Brick  Kiur,  supra. 

Cer'a-tome.  (SurgicaL)  A  knife  to  divide 
the  iris.     Keratome. 

Cer'e-aiii.  A  mineral  or  fossil  wax,  the  puri- 
fied product  of  ozocerite,  found  near  the  extensive 
coal-beds  of  lower  Germany  and  Austria.  A  sub- 
stitute for  beeswax. 

Amber,  kauri,  ozocerite,  are  fossil  gums. 

See  list  of  gum  resins  and  gums,  p.  1921,  "Mech. 
Diet./'  and  list  of  fossil  resiu-s,  etc.,  p.  51,  supra. 

Cer'vix  U'te-ri  Di-la'tor.     {Surgical.)    The 


Fig.  588. 


Dr.  John  Bali's  Cervix  Uteri  Dilator. 

iiitemal  os  is  expanded  by  the  instrument,  which  is 
introduced  while  closed,  and  then  expanded  with 
parallel  jaws  by  pressure  upon  the  lever. 

Dr.  Hank's  dilator  is  of  hard  rubber. 

Dr.  Swt$dorff''s  of  tupelo  wood ;  a  species  of  Nysuiy  grow- 
ing in  Florida- 


Cer'viJC  U'te-rl  Soifl'sors.  [Surgical.)  Bent 
scissors,  smooth  or  tooth-edged,  for  amputation  of 
the  oervix. 

Figs,  on  p.  81,  Part  III.,  Tiemann's  "^Armamentarium  C*»- 
rwrgieum." 

Cess'pool  Pump.  An  apparatus  for  empty- 
ing cesspools  by  means  of  pump,  hose,  and  wheeled 
reservoir.     Fig.  584. 

A  600-gallon  tank  is  mounted  on  wheels,  and  has  inlet  and 
outlet  TaWes.  A  ^'  smooth-bore  rubber  hose,  with  imbedded 
spiral  to  prevent  collapse,  i.«  used  in  lengths  of  \f^  for  suc- 
tion and  discharge,  haviog  the  usual  couplings.  The  air  in 
the  tank,  as  diiiplaced,  i»  driven  through  a  deodorising  can 
shown  in  front  of  the  tank,  on  the  rear  of  which  is  an  indi- 
cator. A  force-pump  connects  by  suction  hose  with  the 
vault,  and  by  force  hose  with  the  tank.  A  peculiar  flexible 
rubber  tube  forms  the  valTe. 

Cess'pool  Trap.  A  water  joint  made  at  the 
entrance  to  a  cesspool  or  |ii|>e  leading  thereto,  to 
prevent  reflex  current  of  fetid  gas.  See  Sewer 
Trap. 

C.  O.  S.  (Electiicity.)  (Centimeter-gramme- 
second.)  An  abbreviated  expression  for  one  dyne. 
—  Gordon. 

Cha'fing  Plate.  A  metallic  plate  interposed 
between  two  objects  to  take  the  wear.  Instances 
are  to  be  found  in  the  transom  cha fing-plate  and  the 
truck-holater  chojing -plate  of  a  car  truck. 

Chaff  Sift'er.  A  machine  used  to  separate 
seeds  and  dust  from  the  chaff  which  comas  from 
the  thresher. 

Chaff  Cut'ter.     The  machine,  with  the   Ed- 
wards (Br.)  improvement,  for  preventing  accident, 
is  perhaps  the  safest  machine  extant.     One   can 
stop  the  machine,  change  the  direction  of 
feed,  or  change  thelenfrth  of  cut,  by  n  sin- 
gle lever.     1  his  is  shown  at  the  right  of 
the  machine,  and  is  convenient  to  the  left 
hand  of    the   person  who  might  find   his 
right   hand  about   to   be  nipped    by    the 
rollers.     Fig.  585. 
AnothfT  machine  places  the  shifting  lever  in  such  position 
that  a  simple  pressure  weu  of  the  body  in  leaning  against 
it,  will  stop  and  reverse  the  machine. 

In  another  British  machine,  the  tgime  handle  which  altera 
the  length  of  cut  also  acts  as  a  stop-motion,  in.<itnntaneouslj 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  rollers.  Should  any  hard  sub- 
stance get  into  the  feed  when  working  by  power,'the  attend- 
ant moves  the  handle,  which  at  once  stops  the  rollers  and 
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CHAIN  LOOM. 


Fig.  686. 


Edioards's  Cht^ff"  Cuttn. 

throws  back  the  feed  about  \"  from  the  knives,  so  that  the 
hard  substance  cannot  be  struck  again.  To  draw  the  feed 
quite  back  into  the  hopper  the  attendant  has  only  to  pall 
round  the  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  which  can  be 
done  while  the  fly-wheel  is  running  at  full  .<ipeed. 


Fig.  686. 


Albaret-s  Chaff  Cutter  ( Frenfh ). 

AIbaret'8  Chaff  Cutter  (French),  Fig. 686,  showH  the  favor- 
ite French  feed  motion,  by  chain.  The  knives  have  the  same 
disposition  as  the  British,  the  best  principle  as  it  appears  to 
the  writer,  that  is,  a  curved  knife  (or  knives)  revolving  in  a 
plane  across  the  direction  of  fce«i.    .See  Knsilaoe  Cuttkr. 

Chain.     See  the  followiu;^  references  :  — 

Belt *> ''Scientific  American  Sup. .'""^Q. 

Brake,  railway  automatic,  Park  if  Webb,  Br. 

•  ''Engineering,"'  xxx.  78. 
L.  &  N.  W.  Railway,  Br.  •  "Enginrrr,"  xxv.  46,  104. 

,  *  "Sr.  American  Sup.,''''  677. 

•  "En^inef.ring,"'  xlix.  190. 

•  "Srinitifir   Aw.  ■"  xxxviii.  893. 

•  "Am.  Manuf.,'  Jan.  17,  1879, 
p.  13. 

See  also  C\bl«  Tester,  supra. 

Chain   Bit. 

month-piece. 


Making,  hand  . 
Coupling,  ViV/o/,  Br. 
Pump,  Wnltis  .... 
Testii     machine,  Riehte 


Chain  Hook.  (Add.)  3.  (Surgical.)  A  chaiD 
with  claw-hooka  at  the  ends,  used  in  post-mortems 
and  dissecting  to  keep  parts  distended. 

Figs.  317,  319,  Part  I.,  Tiemann's  "Armamentarium  Chi- 
rur/fifuwi." 

Chain  Tag.     A    steam    vessel         Fig.  687. 
which    moves    by   winding    on    a 
chain    laid    in    the    bed    of    the 
stream. 

Probably  derived  from  taglia.  It. ,  a  pul- 
ley ;  a  word  adopted  into  English  and  rec- 
ognised by  Brande  ;  now  but  little  used. 

See  Towage,  p.  2605,  "Meeh.  Diet.*' 
CbaiM  Towiho,  p.  621,  Ibid. 

Chain  Buok'et.  The  valve 
on  the'chain  of  a  pump.  It  is  elas- 
tic, Hlls  the  pipe  m  ascending,  and 
lifts  and  discharges  the  water.  See 
Chain  Pump.  ^^^  ^^'• 

Chain-Ca^ble  Shear.  A  heavy  shear  with 
jaws  specially  fitted  for  cutting  iron  for  links  of 
chain  cables.  The  knife  is  made  stepped,  so  as  to 
cut  only  on  one  side  of  the  Fig.  688. 

cable  at  once,  which  re- 
duces the  diameter  of  the 
cylinders.  Tweddell's  hy- 
draulic chain-cable  shear  is 
made  double,  to  suit  cables 
varying  from  3"  to  1?" 
diameter.  The  water  works 
under  a  pressure  of  1,500 
pounds  per  square  inch  in 
the  cylinder. 

Chain  Dog.     A  chain 
with  a  driving  dog  at  each 
end,  to  be  driven  into  ad- 
jacent logs  in  a  raft  to  hold 
them  together. 
I      Chain    Ouide.    A  di- 
I  reeling  course  for  a  lifting 
!  chain  in  a  tackle-block  of  C^«»»*  Oftide. 

the  differential  class.  See  Differential  Pulley- 
block. 

Chain  Har'rovr. 
chain  net-work,  with 


(Mati^(/e.)     One  having  a  chain 


A   laud   harrow   made   of 
teeth  at   the    intersections. 


Fig.  689. 


Chain  Harrow. 

Drawn  over  the  ground,  it  laps  upon  and  into  all 
inequalities  and  makes  a  very  emcient  implement 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  ground. 

Chain  Hoist.  A  lifting  tackle  in  which  the 
power  is  communicated  through  the  medium  of  a 
chain  which  runs  over  an  indented  wheel  of  the 
tackle.  In  Figs.  590,  591,  the  chain  is  continuous, 
and  operates  a  wheel,  on  the  shaft  of  which  is  a 
worm  which  gears  into  a  cog-wheel  on  the  shaft  of 
the  lifting  pulley  over  which  the  hoist  chain  runs. 
When  one  hook  of  the  latter  is  elevated  the  other 
is  down,  and  the  hoist  chain  is  used  back  and  forth 
alternately. 

Chain  Loom.  A  loom  in  which  the  harnesses 
are  controlled  by  patterns  on  a  chain ;  as  distin- 
guished from  those  operated  by  cams,  or  by  Jac- 
quard. 
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CHALLIS. 


Fi(c.  580 


Chain  PulUy  Bloris. 

Chain  Pump.    In  which  the  buckets  are  at- 
Fig  591  tached   to  a  continuous  chain. 

See   Figs.   1228-1231,   pp.  520- 
b'22/*Mech.Dict." 

Muri-ay's  chain  pump  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  hydraulic  con- 
iitructions,  drainage,  sewage 
works,  etc.,  having  no  clacks  nor 

Fig.  592. 


I      Chain  Stop'per.    A  tunnel  with  a  pivoted  flap 

I  to  engage  a  link  of  chain  to  prevent  the  paying  out 

I  of  the  latter. 

Chain-tap'pet  Loom.  A  loom  for  fancy 
weaving,  in  which  the  harnesses  are  operated  by 
tappets  upon  a  pattern-chain. 

Chair.  {Add.)  4.  {(^lass.)  The  bench  of  the 
gla.s8-blower  at  which  he  sits,  rolling  the  ponty  to 

I  the  end  of  which  the  glass  under  treatment  is'  at- 
tached.    Fig.  2243,  J).  980,  'Wfech.  Diet." 

While  thuit  being  rotatod,  rolling  by  the  left  hand,  the 
right  hafl  the  pueellas,  fhears.  baitlt-f/ore,  to  shape  or  trim  ; 
and  the  swinging,  rolling,  reheating,  blowing,  and  shaping  by 
tools  con.^titute  the  nianipulatiuuH  by  which  the  workman, 
principally  guided  by  his  eye,  giveK  the  form  desired  to  the 
plastic  maM.  Covipasurs,  enliptrs,  a  rule,  and  a  tnarver  com- 
plete the  equipment.  The  cas^e,  and  i\xf.  forked  stick  for  re- 
moving the  articleji,  belong  to  the  boy  who  runs  with  them  to 
the  annealing  oven,  technically  known  as  the  letr. 

Chair  Mor'tis-er.  Fig.  .594  is  a  machine 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  chair  niorti.sing,  straight  or 
round  work  ;  also  as  a  horizontal  boring  and  miter- 
ing  machine. 

The  principle  of  the  machine  \»  rotary  ;  the  fixed  end  of 
the  boring  bar  moves  in  a  ball-and  >ocket  joint,  allowing  the 
bar  to  revolve  and  the  vibratiog  end  to  be  moved  in  any  di- 
rection desired. 

The  variations  from  straight  to  mortises  of  different  curves, 
are  produced  by  the  position  of  the  curved  bar,  upon  which 
the  bearing  of  the  movable  end  of  the  boring  bur  slides ; 
when  the  bar  is  placed  with  the  curve  horizontal  the  mor- 
tise.-^  are  straight,  and  changed  to  its  greatest  curve  when 
perpendicular. 

Fig.  594. 


Oiain  Hoist.  Murray'' s  Contractor's  C^ain  Pump. 

valves  proper  to  be  obstructed  by  mud,  sand,  or 
weeds.  Tne  lift  is  pivoted  and  slung  to  the  chain, 
and  assumes  its  position  in  the  up-shaft  If  any 
obstruction  enters,  a  back  turn  of  the  chain  im- 
mediately releases  it,  the  lift  folding  up,  and  allow- 
ing the  obstruction  to  be  carried  up  in  the  stream. 

Fig 


da/n  Stopper. 


Lemman's  Chair  Mortiser. 

The  range  in  length  of  mortise  is,  from  boring  a  hole  to  a 
length  of  mortise  equal  to  the  greatest  travel  of  the  cutting 
bit,  and  is  changed  by  the  stroke  of  the  crank  pin  being  made 
greater  or  less,  and  also  by  the  arrangement  of  a  handle 
moving  the  end  of  the  connecting  rod,  to  any  position  desired, 
upon  a  curveil  rod  which  produces  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
the  connecting  rods,  giving  any  length  of  mortise  desired 
within  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

The  depth  of  the  mortise  is  regulated  by  moving  the  table, 
holding  the  stuff,  by  a  lever  in  connection  with  a  pinion  and 
rack.  The  table  is  raised  vertically,  by  a  screw  and  hand 
wheel,  and  provided  with  three  clamps,  of  different  forms, 
for  holding  the  stuff  in  the  position  required  for  the  work. 

ChairHitretoh'er  Lathe.  A  lathe  with  a  hol- 
low head  ;  like  a  broom-handle  lathe.  It  has  four 
feeding  rolls,  tw»»  forward  and  two  back  of  the  hol- 
low cutter,  and  heavy  gearing  with  reversible  feed. 

ChalliB.     (Fabric.)     A  French  worsted    dress 
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{^oods  woven  upon  a  ^auze  or  open  taffeta  loom.  It 
has  a  silk  grege  warp,  and  merino-wool  weft.  It  is 
generally  printed.  It  differs  from  bar^f^e  in  the 
material  of  the  warp,  which  in  bardge  is  o{  cotton. 

Cham'ber.  {Add.)  10.  (Firearm  and  Ord- 
nance. )  The  space,  enlarged  or  otherwise,  occupied 
by  the  charge. 

Cham'ber  Kiln.  A  brick  or  tile  kiln  in  com- 
partments; sometimes  capable  of  beiuL'  heated  in 
8Ucccs.sion  as  with  Hoffman  s,  Fig.  903,  p.  371, 
*'Merh.  Diet.'' 

Johnson,  Bt **' Engineer, "  xHx.2\0. 

See  aifio  Urick  KtLS. 

Chair  Bal'anoe.    A  chair  saspended  from  a 
spring   balance   to   weigh    per- 
sons. 

Cham'oied.  (Leather.) 
Shamoyed.  See  Tawing,  p. 
2500,  '''Mech.  Diet." 

Champ-le-ve'.  (Fine  Art 
Metal  Working.)  A  species  of 
enameling  on  metal. 

Lines  are  engraved  on  the 
metallic  surface  and  are  tilled 
with  enamel.  It  is  allied  to 
Niello. 

Differs  essentially  from  clois- 
onne, which  see.  See  also  Inlay- 
ing. 

Chaxn'fer-ing  Ma-ohine'. 
1.  A  machine  for  beveling  the 
ends  of  staves  after  being  ^et 
in  a  cask.  Sec  Barrel-cham- 
fering Machine. 

2.  A  machine  for  rounding  or 
cornering  timbers,  preparatory 
to  putting  on  the  sund-oelt ;  es- 
pecially used  in  carriage  and 
implement  work. 

in  the  cornering  and  rounding  machine.  Fig. 
596,  the  several  heads  of  the  spindle  are  each  pro- 
vided with  differently  shaped  cutters.  The  amount 
of  corner  to  be  taken  on  is  governed  by  the  dis- 

Flg.  696. 


Chair  Balance. 


Cornering  or  Rounding  Mnchinr. 


tance  the  bevel-guards  are  set  apart,  they  being 
adjustable  and  retained  in  position  by  a  set  screw 
in  the  foot  of  each.  A  chamfer  of  any  bevel  may 
be  made  by  having  the  guards  of  a  bevel  to  cor- 
respond to  it     Also  known  as  a  radial  planer. 

Cham'pagne  Do'sing  Ma-chine'.  An  ap- 
paratus for  dosing,  that  Ls,  adding  to  the  wioe  a 
portion  of  sirnp,  which  produces  the  sparkling 
ebullition  peculiar  to  this  class  of  wines.     Fig.  597. 

The  bottle  of  champagne  btiing  uncorked,  the  mouth  is 
placed  against  the  cork-covered  mouth  of  the  upout,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle  being  pressed  by  a  spring-pad.  The  handle 
of  the  interior  faucet  is  then  turned  and  replaced,  a  jet  of 
sirup  being  injected  into  the  bottle.    The  faucet  is  of  silver, 


moving  on  glass,  and  the  pipes  all  of  silver,  polished  in- 
side, in  order  to  prevent  oxidation  or  lodgment  of  foreign 
matters.  When  the  bottle  is  removed,  it  is  ready  for  final 
corking  and  wiring. 


Chang  e'a- 
ble-spe  e  d 
Gear.  A  nest 
of  gearing  placed 
between  tiie  mo 
tor  and  t  li  e 
driven  object 
and  so  arrau^zed 
that  the  speed  of 
the  latter  can  Im' 
varied  .at  will  by 
tiie  motion  of  n 
lever. 

The  Illustration. 
Fig.  596,  is  the 
changeable  gear 
of  the  "  Climax  '* 
mower.  By  moving 
the  shifting  lever  to 
the  left,  the  double 
clutch  is  thrown 
into  K<V  with  the 
slow  or  ordinary 
motion.  By  moving 
it  to  the  right,  thi.« 
same  clutch  is 
thrown  into  gear 
with  the  fast  mo- 
tion. By  moving 
this  lever  on  to  the 
pin  in  the  centiT  of 
the  shifting  levtM- 
holder,  the  machine 
is  thrown  out  of 
gear  entirely. 


Fig.  597. 


Machine  a  doser.  IHcovrt  ^  Cie.,  Reims. 


Chan'nel  Span.      (Bridge.)      In    long  truss 
bridges  over  .shallow  rivers,  the  trusses  of  the  spans 

Fiff.  598. 


below  tile  grade,  to 
the  chnntiL'l  the  trass 
mit  ]ja>sage  of  boats. 
nati  and    Xjouisville, 


Cha  n  gfabft'spegd 

are  fro<|iirn8ly  placed 
save  hi  iLtIr  ;  hut  over 
is  above  ihf  i^nuir  lo  per 
Such  art'  m*»u  nt  Ciiitin 
for  instance. 

Chan'nel-ing  Machine'.    A  machine  for  mak- 
ing channels  or  grooves  in  stone  in  the  quarry  to 
make  a  line  of  separation. 
Vermont  Stone-cutter  Co      .     .    •  ''Engineering,"  xxli   267. 

Chaplet.  (Add.)  2.  (Founding.)  A  wrought 
iron  stud  for  holding  a  core  in  position  within 
the  mold.    Also  called  a  grain. 

Char'ooal  Orind'ing  Mill.  (Gunpowder 
Making.)  Shown  in  ^* Ordnance  Report"  1879, 
Appendix  I.,  Plate  I.,  Fig.  1,  and  description  on  pp. 
08,  99.  It  is  in  the  style  of  a  bark  mill,  a  conoid ol 
grinder  in  a  case  of  corresponding  shape. 
British •  »'£»iff/iM«r»ii^,"  xxr.  37. 
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Char'coal  Pen'cil.  The  charcoal  crayon  of 
HeQmann  is  made  from  the  saw-dost  of  willow, 
lime,  or  poplar,  pressed  in  molds,  dried  in  air, 
charred  in  a  retort.  The  crayoiis  are  rubbed 
smooth,  cased  in  paper,  packed  for  sale.  —  *' Papier 
Zeitungr 

"Scientific  Amtriean" xxxviii.  326. 

Char'coal  Wash'er.  A  machine  for  washing 
bone-black  for  sirup  filters.  See  Animal  Char- 
coal Washer,  supra^  and  Bone-black  Clean- 
ing-apparatus, p.  327,  **M€ch.  Diet." 

KlMsemam    .  Dtpt.  Agric,  6>.  RepoM,  xxriii.,  Plate  XXIX. 
Sehrieber    .  .  Dtpt.  A^ic,  Sp.  Report,  xrvlii.,  Plate  XXX. 

Char'ger.     An  instrument  for  measuring  pow- 
der   and    shot, 
^*8-  ^^-  and  loading  into 

a  fowling-piece. 
One  is  shown  at 
Fig.  1250,  p. 
528,  "Meek. 
Diet." 

Dougairs    char- 
ger   is    a   dipper, 
DougaU  Charger.  gnduatable       by 

^  "  slide  forquantitj, 

and  discharging  the  contents  into  the  gun  by  pressing  the 
leTer  with  the  thumb. 


Char'ging  Bar'row. 


Charging  Barrow. 


A  double-wheel  barrow, 
for  use  in  iron 
furnaces  for 
conveyance  of 
coal,  coke,  lime- 
stone, and  ore, 
to  be  dumped 
in  at  the  tunnel- 
head  of  the 
blast  furnace. 
It  is  made  of  a 
height  in  ac- 
cordance with 
that  of  the  curb 
of  the  furnace 
mouth,  in  order 
to  insure  the 
>  charge  being 
properly 
dumped.  See 
Bell  and  Hop- 
per, p.  92. 

Cha'ser.  {Add. )  3.  A  billet.  A  short  strap  on 
(he  curtain  of  a  ciirriage,  fastening  to  a  buckle  on 
the  back-stay  of  the  top. 
Made  raised  and  creased.  See  Billet. 
Cha'Bing.  1.  ( Fine  Art  Metal  Working.)  A  mode 
of  ornamenting  silver  ware.  It  ordinarily  follows 
the  snarling  tool  used  in  repouss^  work. 

The  vessel  being  tilled  with  a  resin  composition 
is  placed  on  a  pad,  and  the  surface  indented  by 
punches  of  various  forms  according  to  the  pattern, 
and  the  texture  of  surface  required.  Fig.  1256, 
**Mech.  Diet."  Fig.  11,  p.  290,  vol.  xxxvi.,  ^'Scien- 
tijic  American." 

2.  Thread  cutting  on  a  lathe,  by  slide  rest  tool 
or  by  comb.     See  Fig.  1256,  above  cited. 

See  also  admirable  collection  of  tools,  '^  Scientific  Ameri- 
faa,"  •  xl.  228. 

Check  Chain.  (Railway.)  A  chain  connect- 
ing the  car  body  with  its  truck,  and  intended  to 
keep  the  truck  from  swinging  cross-wise  of  the 
track  if  the  truck  should  beosme  derailed. 

Check  Guard.  A  means  of  preventing  tam- 
pering with  bank  checks,  raising  the  figures,  etc. 

Check-testing  apparatus,  hank,  Orafelman. 

*  ''Scientific  American,^*  xzxvil.  227. 


Check  protector,  Adair.    U.  8.  Patent,  March  6,  1872,  perfo- 
rates amounts,  both  figures  and  words. 

Check'ing.  Engraved  cross-hatching  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  rifle,  gun  or  pistol  stock,  to  increase 
the  security  of  grip  in  handling. 

Checking  machines  are  used  in  armories  for 
cross-hatching  the  swivel  keys  of  rifles,  etc. 

Check  Rcw'er.    1 .  A  corn  planter. 

2.  An  attachment  to  a  corn  planter  by  which  it 
is  made  automatically  to  drop  the  seed  corn  at  reg- 
ular intervals  of  distance  across  a  fleld ;  dispensing 
with  the  furrowing  out  of  a  fleld  previous  to  cross- 
ing it  with  the  plater,  and  dispensing  also  with  the 
assistant  at  the  dropping  lever.     Haworth. 

See  Corn  Planter. 

Check  Stop.    A  device  used  in  dredging.  The 
light  line  c  breaks  when 
the    dredge    fills  or  is  Fig.  601. 

foul,  brings  the  slack  of 
the  drag-rope  d  on  the 
davit  A  into  play,  and 
gives  time  for  the  cheek 
stop  —  a  drum  of  rubber 
—  to  come  into  play. 
See  Dredge  ;  also  Ac- 
cumulator 3,  p.  3,  supra. 
See  also  Dredge. 

Check     Strap. 
{Man^e.)    a.  The  strap  ^■'■ 
of    a    harness    whereby  t 
the   collar  is  connected 
between  the  fore-legs  to 
the  belly-band,  to  keep 
the  collar  from  riding  up 
when  the  horse  is  hold- 
ing back  in  descending  a    Check  Stop  for  Dredge  Lines. 
hill  or  backing. 

6.  A  strap  which  couples  back  the  bit  of  the  o£E- 
horse  to  the  gears  of  the  one  on  the  near  side,  to 
hold  back  the  off-horse  when  hitched  on  the  aingU" 
line  methodf  common  in  the  West.  A  hold-hack 
strap. 

Cneck  Valve.  A  valve  to  prevent  reflux  of  a 
liquid. 

The  most  familiar  instance  is  the  valve  below  the 
plunger  barrel  of  a  pump,  which  prevents  the  return 
to  the  well  of  the  water  in  the  stock. 

The  most  familiar  distinction  of  check  valves  arises  from 

Shape. 

Globe. 

Disk. 

Flap. 

Ball. 

Butterfly. 

Piston. 

Cone. 

{Railway.)  In  the  Westinghouse  driving-wheel  brake;  a 
valve  which  is  placed  in  the  pipe  which  connects  a  driving- 
wheel  brake-oylinder  with  the  atr-reservoir.  The  pressure  in 
the  reeerroir  causes  the  valve  to  seat  itself  or  close.  The  air 
must  then  flow  through  a  small  hole  which  is  drilled  in  the 
valve,  which  prevents  the  brakes  from  being  applied  too 


Pcition. 

PurpoM. 

Upright. 

Injector. 

Uoriiontal. 

Pump. 

Angle. 

Sewer  gas. 

Oblique. 

Trap. 
Braice. 

Swinging. 

Alarm. 

Back  pressure,  etc. 

Fig.  eo2. 


Fig.  eo8. 


Sewer-gas  Check  Valve. 


BoiUr  Cheek   Valve. 


CHECK  VALVE. 
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mddenly .  When  the  brakes  are  released,  thin  valve  unseats, 
and  permits  a  quick  escape  of  the  air.     Forney. 

Fig.  602  is  WariHg'f  check  valve  for  sewer  gas  traps. 

Vig.  603  is  the  boiler  check  valve  of  the  injector  appara- 
toB  of  locomotives. 

Fig.  604  is  the  lower  check  valve  of  the  Douglas  pump, 
placed  in  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump,  at  a  convenient  point 
to  get  at  to  let  back  the  water  to  avoid  freezing.  Turning  the 
tiiumb-screw  lifts  the  valve,  so  that  the  water  will  run  back. 


Fig.  604. 


Fig.  eo5. 


Pump  Check   Valve.  CushioHrSeated  Check  Valve. 

Fig.  605  shows  Shaw's  cushion-seat  check  valve,  designed 
to  prevent  hammering  on  the  seat.  A  portion  of  the  pumped 
liquid  is  confined  in  the  annular  space  around  the  disk, 
which  in  falling  seats  itself  upon  a  cushion  of  liquid. 

Ball,  Hay  ^  Bassett     .  •  '^Seientifie  American,'-  xxxvil.  182. 
Bwinging *'* Manufacturer  ^  Builder,''  x.  230. 

Check.  (Add.)  13.  {Mining.)  The  side  or 
wall  of  a  vein. 

14.  {Manage.)  That  portion  of  a  bit  outside  of 
the  horse's  mouth. 

15.  {Nautical.)  Of  a  block;  one  of  the  pieces 
forming  the  sides  of  the  shell.  These  have  scores 
on  the  outside  for  the  strap,  and  holes  with  bushing 
for  the  pin. 

Cheek  Re-traot'or.  {^^urgical.)  A  smooth 
flat  hook  to  hold  the  cheek  retracted  and  mouth  dis- 
tended when  operating  for  cleft  palate,  staphytorra- 
phy ;  or  in  grafting  in  cases  of  deficiency  of  the  soft 
palate,  uraniscophsty. 

See  Figs.  298,  2986,  Part  II.,  Tiemann's  ^* Armamentarium 
Chirurgtntm ."' 

Dr.  Roe's  mouth-gag  and  cheek  retractor  is  a  modification 
of  the  instrument  of  Lver,  in  respect  of  the  addition  of  a 

Fig.  606. 


Pig.  eo7. 


Roe's  Cheek  Retractor. 

triangular  or  wedge-shaped  block  to  the  external  surface  of 
the  cheek  retracting  portion  of  the  instrument,  this  portion 
passing  between  the  teeth  and  distending  the  jaws.  A  cord 
is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  handle  and  tied  behind  the 
head. 

Cheese  Box  Ma-chine'.  A  bench  used  in 
making  cheese  boxes.  A  horizontal  stem  holds  the 
former  on  which  the  box  is  to  be  built.  The  box  is 
in  fact  a  cage  of  slats  and  hoops  which  are  put  to- 
gether on  the  former,  the  latter  acting  as  a  core  for 
the  frame  during  construction.    Fig.  607. 

Cheese  Elnife.  A  device  for  cutting  a  given 
weight  of  cheese  in  retailing.    Fig.  608. 

The  cheese  Is  weic^hed  and  placed  on  the  platform,  which 
U  rotatable  by  the  small  crank  at  the  side.  By  referring  to 
the  table  on  the  column  supporting  the  knife,  there  is  found 
opposite  the  number  representing  the  weight  of  the  cheese 
the  number  of  revolutions  or  fractional  parts  thereof  the 
small  crank  ha>4  to  be  turned  to  measure  off  a  pound.  Then 
by  turning  the  large  crank,  the  knife  blade  descends,  cutting 
off  the  required  sector  by  a  single  stroke. 


Cheese-box  Machine. 

Cheese   Press.     A  prei^s  for  squeezing  the 
curd  in  the  hoops  to  expel  the 
whey  and  frjriri  i  liftiscH,    hfv  pp- 
533,  534,  ''M^di.  fJkL'* 

A  cheese  pi^»¥  for  artltig  itiinu  m 
whole  row  of  chwJ5i?*  ki  thriF  hf«<r|«ii,  h 
shown  in  Fig.  *m. 

The  hoops  {Hui  (jont^nts)  aiv  |<Iiai*imI 

Pip  mtfi. 


KtiaiUt's  CJiffff  Knife. 

in  a  horizontal  frame,  and  advanced  by  a  hcrew.  The  screw 
device  is  adjustable  on  such  part  of  the  length  of  the  frame 
aa  may  suit  the  number  of  cheeses  to  be  operated  upon. 
The  cn.v\:  ^^^,1'-  *--1ti.?  thoTi  tTimf.i 


Frazer  Gang  Cheese  Press. 

wheel  upon  the  screw.    A  trough  beneath  receives  the  ex- 
pressed whey. 
Compound  lever  cheese  press  .  •  "iSr.  American  Sup  ,''  24^. 

Cheilo-an'gi-o-scope.  An  apparatus  designed 
by  Dr.  Hubert  of  Greifswald,  to  enable  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  of  a  person  to  be  examined. 

The  previous  methods  of  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
circulation  have  been,  by  placing  the  foot  of  a  frog  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  exhibiting  the  circulation  in  the 
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wth.  Perkinje'i  experiment,  by  which  an  obserrer  is  enabled 
to  obiierTe  the  circulation  in  hi8  own  retinal  blood-vesHela, 
\n  aUo  familiar. 

Dr.  Iluber  fixes  the  head  of  the  subject  to  be  examined 
in  a  frame  not  unlike  that  used  by  photc^raphers,  on  which 
i^  fixed  a  holder  for  the  microscope  and  a  lamp.  He  then 
dnws  down  the  lower  lip  of  the  subject  upon  the  stage  of 
the  iniitrumentf  with  its  delicate  inner  surface  upward  for  in- 
spection, throws  a  strong  light  on  the  same  with  a  condenser, 
and  focuses  the  microscope,  provided  with  a  low-power 
objective,  down  upon  the  delicate  net-work  of  blood-vessels, 
which  can  be  seen  there  even  with  the  naked  eye.  By  this 
simple  means  the  circulation  can  be  obfterred  with  the  great- 
est case  and  perfection. 

Chexn'i-cal  Pire  En'gine.  A  fire  extinguisher 
which  depends  upon  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
^as,  alone  or  in  company  with  water,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  fire.  See  Fire  Annihilator,  "Afedi. 
IHctr 

Che'not  Steel.  (Metallurgy.)  A  peculiar 
iron  is  carbonized  with  such  matters  as  fat,  resin, 
tar. 

Chick'en  Feed'er.    See  :fepiNETTE. 

Chickley.  A  gum  resembling  gutta-percha, 
obtained  from  one  of  the  sapotew^  in  Guiana. 

Chif'ney  Bit.  (Manage.)  A  curb-bit  having 
a  movable  short  arm  attached  to  the  cheek-piece, 
just  above  the  mouth-piece,  for  receiving  the  cneck- 
straps  of  the  bridle,  the  gag-rein  or  strap  being  at- 
tached to  the  short  arm  of  the  cheek-piece. 

Chill.  1.  The  hardened  pait  of  a  casting:  as 
the  tread  of  a  car-wheel. 

2.  A  |)ortion  of  a  mold  against  which  the  molten 
metal      is     sud- 
denly cooled    in  ^^'  ®^^- 
onier  to  harden 
the  casting. 

Chill  e  d 
Plow.  A  plow 
the  mold -board 
of  which  is  cast 
on  a  chill  to 
harden  it  and  in- 
crease its  wear- 
ing and  polish- 
ing qualities. 

C  h  illed 
RolL  See  Cal- 
BKDER  Roll. 

Chemist's 
Forge.  A  lab- 
oratory forge. 
That  shown  in 
Fig.   610    is    by 

Enfer,  of    Paris.  ^„^^,,  Ckemist^s  F^rge, 

IthasaChme.se- 

lantern  bellows  in  the  cylinder,  worked  by  a  treadle 
and  lever.  It  is  primarily  intended  for  lamp  or 
gas  blow-pipe,  but  has  many  convenient  applica- 
tionj^.  Other  forms  are  shown  under  Laboratory 
Forge,  Blowpipe,  etc. 

Chime.  1.  {Music.)  A  succession  of  bell 
sounds.  Bells  are  usual ;  wires  or  bars  are  occa- 
sionally used.  Evelyn  mentions  a  chime  of  porce- 
lain dishes. 

Electric  chime  for  clocks    .    .  "Se.  Amer.  Sup.,''  •  ii.  702. 
Chiming  clock,  Bombay  Univ.  **Sr.  Amer.  Sup.,-'  •  iii.  946. 

Centennial  chime "/ron  ^^^,"  xvii.,.lune  29,8. 

French  carillon ''Sr.  Amer.  Sup.,- •2mii. 

Carillon ^^Manuf.and  Build er^''  x.2fj2. 

See  aJM  Cakuloh. 

2.  {Casks.)     See  Chine. 

Chim'ing  Ma-chine'.  The  chiming  machine 
consists  of  a  drum  studded  with  pins  and  turned 
by  a  crank,  after  the  manner  or  a  barrel-organ, 
whereby  the  ropes  of  the  bells  are  pulled  so  as  to 
proiiuce   pHiticnlar  tunes  mechanically.     See  Ca- 
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Chim'ney.    1.  A  flue. 

Climbing  apparatus,  Qer.  •  "  Enginter,'^  xli.  28. 

Exterior *  ^'Scientific  American  Sup.,"  Ii9. 

Construction,  Bancroft  .      '' Scientific  Amtriean  Sup.,"  1841. 

Climber •'' Scientific  American,'' xWi.  21^. 

Glasgow  (464  feet)      .     .      "  Van  NostranrVif  Mag.,"  xvi.  91. 
Cowl,  Engl • '*«Sict>n/(/Jc -4»w«r.,"  XXXV.  (j9. 

Sec  Armstrong's  "Chimneys  for  Furnace,  Fire- 
places, anil  Steam-boilers." 

2.  {Mining.)  Chimneys  are  the  richer  spots  in 
lodes  as  distinguished  from  poorer  ones. 

Chi'na  Grass.  A  fiber  resembling  tlie  Khea. 
It  is  prepared  for  manufacture  by  treating  with  a 
hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Chine.  1.  The  end  of  a  stave  at  the  head  of  a 
cask  or  tub. 

2.  The  edge  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  staves. 

Chi'nese  Pa'per.  Commonly  known  as  rice 
paper.  This  is  prepared  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
stems  of  a  leguminous  plant,  Aralia  papyrifera ; 
these  are  cut  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  spiral  tilin, 
which  is  then  pressed  flat,  and  afterwards  dyed  or 
otherwise  prepared.  They  also  make  a  true  paper 
from  bamboo  stems  by  pulping  and  forming  into 
sheets. 

The  Egyptian  papyrus  was  al»o  a  pith  paper,  but  the  de- 
scription of  its  manufacture  by  Pliny  does  not  convey  (as 
translated)  the  ri|;ht  impression  as  to  the  mode.  The  stem 
is  a  triangular  pnsm  ;  the  sides  were  pared  off,  and  the  slips 
thus  obtained  united  by  their  edges  while  yet  damp,  by 
means  of  pressuire. 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  make  paper  also  from  Brouuo- 
netia  papt/ri/era.  See  p.  1606,  "JWiecA,  Did."  This  source 
yields  also  the  tapa  cloth  of  Hawaii,  the  masi  of  the  Fijians. 
See  *' Atlantic  Monthly,''  xxxi.  238. 

Chin-chilla.  {Add.)  {Fabric.)  b.  A  camel's 
hair  French  goods. 

Chintz.  {Fabric.)  From  Hindn,  c^tVif  or  chete, 
"  variegated  "  or  "  spotted,"  whence  cheta^  the  hunt- 
ing leopard. 

Chip  Syr'inge.  A  rubber  bulb  syringe  used 
by  dentists  to  wash  away  detritus  from  a  tooth 
under  treatment.     See  Bulb  Syringe. 

Chip  Break'er.  1.  A  plate  on  the  back  of  a 
plane  bit,  to  bend  up  the  chip  and  prevent  splitting 
of  the  board. 

2.  A  clip  or  piece  on  the  side  cutter-head  frame 
in  a  matching  machine ;  breaking  the  chip  prevents 
splitting  of  the  edge  of  the  board. 

Chis'el.  {Surgical.)  An  instrument  driven  by 
a  mallet  for  cutting  bone.  The  eouge  is  a  chisel 
with  a  curved  edge,  and  has  a  similar  use-  Used  in 
osteotomy,  post-mortems,  and  dissecting.  Chisels  are 
edge  or  end  sharpened,  and  some  have  specific 
names. 

The  figures  refer  to  Tiemann's  '* Armamentarium  Chirttr- 
gicwn.'' 

Knife  chisel Fig.  86  6,  Part  I. 

Chisel Figs.  86,  331,  Part  I. 

Oouger Figs.  84,84  6,  85,  86  c,  Parti. 

Rachitome Fig.  321,  Part  I, 

Cwtotorao  Fig«.  322,  333,  Part  I. 

MacOwen's  bone  chisel  is  used  in  operations  for  bow-legs 
and  knock-knees. 

Chis'el  Tooth  Savr.  A  saw  tooth  which  ex- 
poses a  chisel  edge  to  the  wood  in  sawing,  aiming 
rather  to  cut  than  to  tear.  Fig.  611  shows  the  Hoe 
insertable  tooth  saw,  two  only  of  the  teeth  of  a  cir- 
cular saw  being  included  in  the  cut.  Behind  the 
saw  is  the  tool  with  two  studs,  by  which  the  tooth 
is  set  in  or  removed  from  its  socket  by  a  movement 
of  rotation. 

See  I.vsERTABLK  TooTK  Saw,  Fig.  4696,  p.  2035,  ''Meek. 
Diet.'- 

Chlo'ride  of  Lime  Bafte-ry.  (Electricity.) 
Niaudet.  The  positive  electrode  is  a  plate  of  zinc, 
and  the  negatiye  a  plate  of  coke,  surrounded  with 
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Fig.  611. 


WW  I     11      HiMif   1,1     ^.~, J 

Chisd-edgtd  InurtabU  Tooth  Saw. 

coke  fragments.     The  zinc  is  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  the  coke  suiTounded  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime  in  a  vessel  of  biscuit  ware  or  parchment 
l>aper. 
Niaudet     .  ''Scitntifir.  American  Sup.,''  8841,  8369,  •8490. 

Chlo'ride  of  Sil'vei  Bat'te-ry.  { Electrici- 
ty.) Marie-Davv  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
use  chloride  of  silver  in  batteries.  Ii  has  become 
more  important  since  improved  by  De  la  Rue.  A 
positive  element  of  zinc  and  a  negative  element  of 
chloride  of  silver  are  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
chloride. 

*'iVifau//«/,"  American  translation  .    .     .201,  •206. 

*^  TeU^aphie  Joumar- •  vi.  50. 

Gai^e  '*  Telegraphic  Jour.,''' •  vi.  898. 

"  Scientific  American  Supplement  "     .     .  ♦  2490.  •  1829,  1922. 
"JiMir.  Soc.  Tel.  Engineers  "      .     .     .     .  •  vii.  64. 

Chlo'ride  of  Tin  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.) 
Invention  of  Adolph  Gutensohn.  One  in  which  a 
salt  of  tin,  preferably  the  chloride,  is  used  in  the 
chamber  containing  the  negative  plate. 

**  Scientific  American  Supplement''    .     .     .     .8791. 

Chlo'ri-na'tion.  (Metallurgy.)  A  solution  pro- 
cess in  extracting  metals.   See  p.  542,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Copper  process    .      *^ Painter's  Report,  Vienna  Exp.,''' \y.\2fi. 
Y\im&c4!,0Harra,*  ** Mining  If  Scientific  Press,''  xxxli.  297. 

Chlo'ro-form  In-haler.  (Surgical.)  An  in- 
strument for  administering  this  anaesthetic.  See 
Inhaler,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

Chock.  (Add.)  (Nautical.)  4.  A  block  with 
recess    and    horn-  pjg.  612. 

shaped  projections, 
between  wnich  acable 
or  hawser  is  rove 
when  being  hauled  on  nkj^i- 

or  in.  "*^*' 

Chock  Block.     A  scotch  for  the  wheels  of 

Fig.  618. 


Chock  Block  for  Thresher. 

machinery  to  be  used  without  dismounting,  such 
as  threshint; -machines. 
&ee'*  Engineering" •zzii.  161. 


Chop'ping  Mill.  A  mill  for  coartie-grinuiDg 
grain  for  stock.  In  France  it  is  an  apkttisseur,  con- 
casseur,  or  broyeur.  In  England  a  kibbling  mill, 
grinding  mill,  etc. 

Chop  Sep'a-ra'tor.  (Milling.)  A  machine 
for  treating  the  meal  coming  from  the  roller  mill, 
to  separate  the  flour  from  the  cracked  grain. 

Lampert *  ''American  MilUr,"  rii.  886. 

Chro'ma- trope.  A  device  in  a  stereopticon 
to  illustrate  color  effects;  kaleidoscopic  patterns, 
etc. 

Morton    .     .  *"  Scientific  American,''  xxxiv.  b;  xxxiii.d44. 

Chrome  Leath'er.  Hides  tanned  by  means 
of  chrome.  Invented  and  patented  by  Dr.  Hein- 
zerling,  in  Germany. 

'' Chemical  Revisw,"  Eng.    .   ''Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,''  ^Xtl. 

Chro'mic  Ac'id  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.) 
One  in  which  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
takes  the  place  of  nitric  acid  in  the  Bunsen  bat- 
tery. 

Scientific  American  Supplement  "....•  2525. 

Chro'mo-graph.  An  apparatus  for  reprodu- 
cing maps,  plans,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  shallow  zinc 
box  containing  a  white  gelatinous  composition. 
The  writing  is  made  with  a  special  ink,  laid  face 
downward  on  the  composition,  and  the  hand  passed 
lightly  over  it ;  about  one  minute  is  required  to 
secure  a  transfer.  A  number  of  copies,  from  10  to 
40,  may  be  obtained,  according  to  tne  condition  of 
the  ink  and  the  composition,  by  laying  the  sheets 
succes-sively  upon  the  transfer  and  lightly  pressjng 
by  the  hand.  The  writing  may  be  washed  off  the 
composition.  Also  known  as' Hectograph,  and 
by  many  other  names. 

Chrome  Steel.  An  alloy  of  iron  and  chrome. 
It  is  made  by  melting  in  a  crucible  of  refractory 
material  a  mixture  of  Bessemer  or  Siemens-Martin 
steel,  and  of  pig  or  refined  iron  with  an  addition 
of  chrome  iron  and  of  calcined  and  ground  lime- 
stone. —  Kern. 

"Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  June  8,  p.  11. 
"Iron  Afe,"  xvii.,  Aug.  17,  187a 
Ghromeisen     ....     "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  ii.G&i. 

See  also  Bnur's  U.  8.  P&tents,  Nos.  47,510,  49,495,  99,624, 
123,445. 
See  alflo  CuaoM£  Stksl,  p.  2866,  "Meek.  Diet." 

Chro'mo-li-thog'ra-phy.  Picture  making  by 
successive  impressions  in  various  colors  from  stones. 
See  pp.  545,  546,  **Mech.  Diet." 

History  and  Technic9,  "Silcox's  Vienna  Exh.  Rep.,"  1873. 

Chro-mom'e-ter.  An  instrument  designed  by 
Professor  Koenig  for  making  delicate  determina- 
tions of  the  amount  of  metals  in  ores.  It  is  based 
upon  the  optical  fact  that  complementary  colors 
extinguish  each  other  if  mingled  in  proper  propor- 
tions. I^ofessor  Koenig  has  applied  this  principle 
to  the  colors  which  certain  metals  —  as  iron,  man- 
ganese, copper,  etc.,  —  produce  when  fused  with 
borax. 

lie  prepares  glasses  or  beads  containing  knoH-n  quantities  of 
a  metal  in  one  hundred  part^,  and  obserren  how  chick  a  glass 
of  the  complementary  color  must  be  to  produce  extinction. 
To  accomplish  this  the  instrument  is  furnished  with  a  glass 
wedge  of  a  green  or  red  color,  cut  at  a  very  acute  smgle. 
By  moving  this  wedge  before  the  glass  bead,  with  the  help 
of  a  suitable  rack  raovement,  a  scale  moves  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  the  point  of  extinction  of  color  is  arrived 
at,  the  reading  of  the  scale  refers  to  a  table  showing  the 
percentage  of  metal  contained  in  the  examined  subntance. 
By  this  method  of  analysis  a  correct  determination  of  man- 
ganese in  an  iron  ore  can  be  made  in  15  minutes,  or  a  copper 
estimation  in  80  minutes 
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CIDER  PRESS. 


Fig.  614. 


Fig.  616. 


Ckuckiiig  Maehinf. 

Chro'mo-pho-tog'ra-phy. 

colors. 
Proceraes.     .    .     . 


Photographing  in 


.     .         **Sa'enti/lc  American  Sup. ^^' 2019. 
*' Srienhfic  American,''  xli.  280. 
**  Scientific  Americany^'  xlii.  83. 

Chro'mo-strob'o-soope.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Prof.  A.  Ricco,  with  colored  glass  and 
Tarious  designs.  It  is  one  of  a  class  of  scientific 
toys  depending  for  its  effects  upon  the  persistence 
of  visual  impressions. 

•  ^'Enfsiish  Mechanic,"  xxiii.  168. 
Ricco *  ^^Sctentiftr  American,''  xxxiv.  212. 

See  Anorthoscope,  Stroboscope, 

Chromatrope,  Thaumatropb, 

Phenakistoscope,  Zoetrope, 

in  '*Mech,  Diet.*' 

Chron'o-graph.  The  British  test  of  powder 
is  by  the  velocity  of  the  projectile,  a  given  quantity 
with  a  ser%'ice  projectile  from  a  proof-service  gun. 

The  Boulengtf  chronograph  is  used.  The  flnt  target  is  45^ 
from  the  gun,  the  second  166'.  The  preMure'in  the  bore  is 
determined  by  the  cnuher^gage,  —  a  modification  of  Rod- 
man's pressure  piston.  See  IitriRKAL  Pesssu&b-oagb,  Cut- 
Tia,  Dthamomstbr,  Pikzometbr. 

The  Boulengi  chronograph  Ui«ed  at  the  arsenai  of  Spandan, 
Pmssia.  is  shown  at  Fig.  96,  Appendix  L.,  **Ordnatue  Re- 
port,''  1877,  and  p.  63a 

Seie  Laboutaife^s  "  Dictionnaire  des  Art$,'^  etc.,  tome  iv., 
article  **  Instruments  d'Optique,"  ed.  1877. 

'^*  Scientific  American  Supplement,'*  417. 

See  also  Elbctbic  Cbrohooraphs  and  Chronoscopbs. 

Chron'o-soope.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
■mall  intervals  of  time. 

The  following  electro-chronoscopes  are  described 
bv  Dr.  Barnard  in  his  Report  on  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867  :  — 


Breton  Churn. 


Col.  Benton. 

Capt.  Martin  de  BrettM. 

Prof.  Bashford. 


Prof.  ^Vheatfctone. 

Prof.  Henry. 

Capt.  F.  P.  £.  Schulta. 

Capt.  NaTex. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Tiemens    .     .    ''Scientific  American,'^  xxxY.dHSi. 

See  also  Blectbic  Chbo.<«ooraphs  and  Chromoscopbs. 

Chro'no-ther-mom'e-ter.  An  instrument, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Wilson  and  used  in  the 
testing  room  of  the  petroleum  association  of  Lon- 
don. The  desi;rn  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
oil  at  the  rate  of  20°  in  15  minutes. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  watch  movement  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  circular  thermometer.  The  watch  Is  provided 
with  but  one  hand,  and  the  Ibalance- wheel  is  tM>  adjusted  that 
this  hand  moves  through  709  of  the  thermometer  scale  in  16 
minutes.  It  is,  therefore,  merely  necessary,  in  malcing  an 
experiment,  to  set  the  hand  when  the  mercury  reaches  8(P, 
and  to  regulate  the  lamp  so  that  the  quicksilver  and  the 
watch-hand  timvel  round  the  dial  pari  passu.    If  the  ther- 


ninnieter  is  ob" 
served  to  be  get" 
ting  ahead  of  the 
watch,  the  light 
under  the  water- 
bath  is  slightly 
lowered  (this  be- 
ing easily  effected 
by  the  mechanical  arrangement  in  the  wick-holder),  and,  of 
course,  vice  versa.    ^ 

The  inner  line  of  degrees  marked  on  the  thermometer  scale 
represents  minut«s  (1  to  16),  and  the  outer  line,  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  20  of  which  (80  to  100),  it  will  be  observed, 
are  equivalent  to  the  16  minutes,  though,  of  course,  in  the 
construction  of  the  instrument,  any  other  desired  rate  of 
heating  may  be  provided  for. 

*•  English  Mechanic  '' • 

''Scientific  American  Supplement '■ •  181. 

Chry'soid.  A  name  given  by  Farmer  to  his 
alloys  of  aluminum  which  resemble  gold  and  are 
adapted  for  watch-cases,  chains,  and  jewelry. 

Four  series  of  formulas, — 
Cu.  Al.  Ag.  Cu.  Al.  Fe. 

Cu.  Al.  Zn.  •  Cu.  Al.  Ni. 

are  given  with  varying  proportions,  on  p.  71  of  "Meeh.  Dict.''^ 

I  Chuok'ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  form  of  machine 
lathe.  Fig.  614  shows  a  revolving-head  drilling 
I  or  chucking  machine  with  8  spindles.  Instead  of  a 
common  tail-stock  there  is  a  revolving  or  rocking 
head,  revolving  in  a  vertical  plane,  with  several 
spindles,  for  facing,  drilling,  reaming,  and  counter- 
boring  small  work.  . 

By  this  means  a  piece  may  have  several  opera- 
tions performed  upon  it  without  being  removed  from 
the  cnuck  or  face-plate.  The  several  tools  are 
brought  forward  as  desired  or  in  turn  by  the  hand- 
wheel. 

Chum.  The  Breton  churn  is  shown  in  Fig.  61 .5. 
The  cream  jar  is  clamped  upon  its  stand  and  the 
dasher  recii)rocated  vertically  and  rapidly  by  hand 
crank  and  gearing. 

Churn  Drill.  A  form  of  drill,  the  earliest  type 
of  which  is  in  one  of  the  forms  of  implements  for 
obtaining  fire  by  friction  of  one  piece  of  wood  on 
another. 

For  an  improved  form  see  Hand  Drill. 

Ci'der  Press.  The  Boomer  &  Boschert  cider 
press.  Fig.  616,  has  a  special  grinder  with  an  iron 
cylinder  furnished  with  8  steel  knives  placed  in 
planed  grooves  across  the  face  of  the  cylinder  and 
held  in  place  by  iron  bands  at  each  end.  Five  con- 
caves of  flat  steel  springs  are  adjustable  to  any  re- 
quired distance  from  the  cylinder,  and  each  regu- 
lated to  any  degree  of  stiffness,  but  giving  way  to 
any  foreign  matter,  such  as  stones. 

The  power  press  has  a  double  platform  which  runs  on  rol- 
lers so  that  one  cheese  may  be  building  while  another  is 
pressing. 
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In  ninojijg  down  the  press  the  right-and-left  screw  la  ro- 
tated approaching  the  knees  of  the  pair  of  toggles,  pamsing 
through  nut0  in  the  knees,  and  rotated  by  the  hand  wheel 
at  first  but  by  means  of  the  pulley,  gearing,  and  chain  as  the 
work  proceeds  and  more  power  is  required.    The  movement 

Fig.  616. 


Powtr  Cider  Prtss. 

becomet«  relutively  nlower  aj»  the  toggles  ^traighten,  and  the 
power  increased  iu  a  like  proportion. 

The  follower  is  permanently  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
toggle  arms  so  that  it  does  not  require  placing  and  repla- 
cing. 

The  cheese  consitcts  of  regular  succe^wive  layers  of  pomace, 
each  about  4/*  thick,  completely  enveloped  in  cloth,  each 
being  shaped  in  a  ^luare  frame  which  in  raised,  leaving  the 


Press  of  David  of  Orleans. 

Mime  in  po^^itinn.     Rarki<  of  wooden   stripe  are  laid  between 
eacii  layer  of  pomace. 


The  presii,  Fig.  617,  made  by  Darid  of  Orleans,  is  one  of  the 
screw-presides  of  a  type  so  common  in  France.  Its  genenl 
features  will  be  reauiily  understood  from  the  illustration : 
The  nut  is  revolved  upon  the  screw  and  poshes  down  the 
follower  or  upper  member  of  the  press.  What  is  notable  is 
the  compact  mode  ol  obtaining  the  three  powers.  Quick 
motion  and  relatively  small  power  at  the  first,  the  motion 
decreasing  in  rate  and  increasing  in  power  at  each  subM^quent 
stage. 

The  first  motion  is  by  the  central  wheel,  which  ha«  handler 
projecting  upward.  The  next  power  is  by  the  hand  wheels  at 
the  ends,  pinions  on 
the  wheels  engaging 
the  crown  wheel. 
Third  and  lastly, 
the  brake  leyera 
which  act  by  pawl 
and  ratchet  upon 
the  pinion  sliaftB 
in  the  manner  of 
windlass  brakes. 

The  cider  and 
wine  liand-press 
made  by  Nains,  of 
Terrel  des  ChSnes, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  618. 
It  lias  an  exterior 
and  interior  crate, 
so  that  the  pomace 
is  in  a  compara- 
tively thin  body, 
rendering  the  es- 
cape of  the  juice 
more  ready  and 
complete  It  may 
be  said  to  have  two 
powers  ;  that  is,  in 
the  first  stage  the 
master  wheel  is  ro- 
tated by  the  crank 
arm,  and  subse- 
quently by  swing- 
ing the  weight  up 
on  the  spokes.  The 
follower,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  goided  up-  & 
on  the  standards 
and  descends  in  the  _^ 


annuUr   space   be- 
tween the  crates.  Wine  ff  Cider  Hand  Press.     (AV/ihj. 

See     also      Wine  Terrtl  del  Chines. ) 

Press  ;  Oil  Press  ;  Olive  Press. 

Mill,  portable,  Sikes  .    •  ^'tkientijie  American,"  xxxriii.  86. 
Press,  toggle  motion. 
Boomer  tf  Boschert .     •  "  Scientific  American,''*  xlii.  242 

Ci-gar'-boz  Tere-graph.     Named  from  the 
compactness  and  portability  of  the  instrument. 
**  Scientific  American '* xxxvi.  20. 

Cig'a-rette'  Ma-chine'. 

French  cigarette  machine,  •  '^Scientific  Amer.,^'  xxxriii.  344. 

Cil'i-a  For'oeps.  {Surgical.)  Tweezers  for 
removing  the  eyelashes.  A  species  of  depilating 
forceps. 

Figs.  7,  9,  Part  II.,  Tiemann's  ^^Armafnenlarium  Ckirurf^^ 
cum.'* 

Cin'der  Notch.  {Metallurgy.)  A  notch  on 
the  top  of  the  dam  of  a  blast  furnace,  to  allow  the 
sla^  to  ron  off. 

Cin'der  "WooL  A  fibrous  glass  obtained  hy 
tlie  action  of  a  jet  of  air  or  steam  upon  molten  sla*^ 
jis  it  issues  from  the  blast  furnace.  See  Slag,  10  ; 
MiNKRAL  Wool. 

Cin'na-bar.     {Mining.)   Sulphurct  of  mercury  • 

Ci'pher-"wri-ting  Frame.  A  writing  fraroV, 
paneled  or  otherwise,  arranged  for  writing  secrt^t 
messages  on  a  preconcerted  plan. 

Ferghold    .     .    .     *  *^ Scientific  American,^"  xxnwi,  ^)6. 

Cir-caa'sienne.  {Fabric)  A  French  dress 
goods  woven  on  a  taffeta  loom  ;  it  has  a  silk  gr^jre 
warp,  and  a  mohair  or  silk-and-mohair  warp. 

LJanou  has  a  cotton  warp. 

Cir'ole.  A  traverse-circle.  An  arc-shaped  track 
on  the  terre-plein  or  gun  platform,  on  which  tlio 
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wheels  beneath  the  chassis  ot  a  gun  travei-se  as  the 
gun  is  horizon  tally  adjusted.  Two  such  circles  are 
shown  beneath  the  Krupp  gun-carriage,  Plate  VIII., 
p.  448,  "Jf^c/u  Did" 

In    British     practice     known    as 
racers. 

Cir'ole    Cut'ter.     An  opticians 
Fig.  819.         <o<)l  'mih.  a  diamond 

Ion  the  arm,  for  cut- 
ting circles  in  thin 
glass  for  covers  for 
objects  on  slides. 
Cir'cuit.  [Elec- 
tricity.) The  path 
along  which  the  cur- 
rent travels. 
Cir'cuit  Break'- 
er.  {Electricity.)  A 
device  hy  which  the 
circuit  IS  closed  or 
opened  at  pleasure, 
or  automaticiuly.  See 
Teleoraph  Key. 
Cir'cuit  Clo'ser. 
A  key,  for  instance, 
for  making  a  coutiiet 
to  complete  a  cin-uit. 
Tlie  breaker  and  closer 
are  usually  one,  the 
Cireie  Cutter,     alternate  motions  of  the  key  closing 

and  opening  the  circuit. 
See  Telegraph  Kev. 

StrHftinger  ^  Doer/lin     .  ♦  *' Engineer,'''  xlifl.  163. 

For  torpedoes,  Abel^  Br.      .  •  ** Engineering ^^^  xxi.  96. 

Matkieson.Br * ''Engineering,'' xxi.  96,  22,4. 

AfeEcoy,  Br *'' Engineering,"' xxi.  96. 

For  torpedoes,  I»»tJennor«   .       ''Engineering,^'  xxi.  404. 

Cir'cu-lar  Bal'ance.  A  spring  balance  having 
a  pointer  which  traverses  a  graduated  and  num- 
bered dial. 

Cir'cu-lar  Com'pass.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  M.  Duchemin,  in  which  an  annular  piece 
of  metafis  substituted  for  the  needle.  The  annul  us 
has  its  N.  and  S.  poles  at  opposite  points  of  the 
same  diameter.  The  advantages  claimed  are  greater 
sensibility  and  less  disturbance  from  the  vessel's 
motion. 

Cir'cu-lar  E:nit'ting  Ma-chine'.  One  with 
a  circular  race,  making  a  tubular  knitted  fabric. 
See  Figs.  2769,  2771,  pp.  1236,  1237,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Cir'cu-lar  Loom.  One  for  weaving  tubes, 
hose.  etc. 

United  States  Patents  in  circular  looms. 

No.          Inventor.  No.              Inventor. 

16/248        Nelson.  51,040  Oreenough. 

17,3o3        Carney.  62,718  Hull. 

26,586        Grmiwald.  63,372  Danby. 

82,461        Bonard.  59,138  l:<lavton  et  ai. 

39,197        Darker.  72,362  Burer. 

41,466        Slav  ton.  81,438  Wagner. 

43,937        Veerkamp «/ a/.  91,305  Brooks. 

44.902        Walton  «l  a/.  98,738  Bryant. 

4.5,208        Slay  ton.  •124,288  Reed. 
45,629        Fkilmer. 

•  Reissued. 

Cir'cu-lar  Plane.  A  plane  with 
Bteel    face,    capa- 


The  lumber  is  fed  to  the  saw  by  four  rollers, 
which  are  expansively  geared   in  pairs,  so  that 
at  whatever  point  they  may  be  placed,  the  gearing 
Fig.  621. 


a   flexible 


ble  of  adjnstment 
t  o  t  h  e  arc  re- 
quired, within  spe- 
cific limits. 

Cir'cu-lar 
Re-sa  w'ing 
Ma-chine' .  A 
niachine  for  mak- 
i  n  g  bevel-siding 
«nd  weather- 
hoarding  from 
thicker  stuff. 


Fig.  620 


*  Victor  "   Circular  Plane. 


Circular  Re-sawing  Machine. 

has  the  same  effective  feeding  force.  The  rollers 
are  hunj;  upon  ball-and-socket  joints,  which  gives 
them  an  adjustment  for  bevel-sawing,  and  presents 
the  center  of  the  stuff  to  the  saw.  however  the 
thickness  may  vary.  The  saw  arbor  has  a  lock 
attachment  to  keep  it  from  moving  while  the  saw 
is  being  sharpened  or  replaced.  There  are  three 
speeds  of  feed  to  accommodate  different  widths  of 
lumber. 

Cir'cu-lar  Rib'bing  Ma-chine'.  A  knitting 
machine  having  a  circular  race,  and  adapted  for 
rib-work,  such  as  Cardigan  jacket.**  and  sleeves. 

The  machines  of  Gimson  ^  Coltman,  of  Leicef>t«r,  Eng- 
land, are  described  in  G.  W.  Gregory 'h  report  on  knitting  ma- 
chines, Group  XXII.,  '*  Centennial' Exhibition  Rfports.^* 

Cir'cu-lar  Saw.  (Add.)  2.  {Surgical.)  A 
round  saw  used  in  osteotomy  in  deep-seated  parts. 
A  substitute  for  /Iey*s  saw. 

Gra/e's Fig.  66,  Pwrt  I. 

T/Vwann's Fig.  57,  Part  I. 

Tiemann's  '* Armamentanum  Chirurgicum .'*'* 

Cir'cu-lar  Spring  Bal'ance.  See  Circular 
Balance. 

Cir'cu-lar  Slide  Valve.  A  species  of  fau- 
cet valve.  A  cylindrical  valve  with  ports  made  by 
depressions  in  its  periphery,  bringing  the  respective 
ends  of  the  cylinder  in  alternate  connection  with 
the  steam  chest  and  exhaust  port. 


Fig.  622. 


The  term  is  not  a 
peculiarly  happy 
one,  and  will  apply 
as  well  to  the  valves 
of  the  Corliss  and 
Wheelock  engines. 
See  Cut  Off. 

Cir'cu-la'ting  , 
Boil'er.  A  boiler  JJ 
in  connection  with  a 
heater,  through 
which  latter  the 
water  circulates  to 
become  heated. 

Fig.  623  f*ho\v8  n  henter  for  n  domeHtic  range,  connected  bj 
circulating  pipes  with  the  boiler. 


Circular  Slide  Valve. 
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A  rircuUting  boiler,  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  its  claw,  is 
<iho\vn  under  Incubatok,  **Mech.  Diet.,"'  which  »ee.  The  in- 
feution  of  Bonnemain^  1777. 

w«»  itoQ  '"'''^    system    of   steam-heating,  Fig. 

Fig.  (j23.  24;  3,  p.  1089,  "3fecA.  DIety 

Cir'ou-la'ting  Drum.     1 .  A 

chftinber  belonging  to  some 
forms  of  steam-boilers,  into 
which  ^e  water,  heated  by  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  fire 
ou  the  frrate,  is  caused  to  flow  to 
give  place  to  other  bodies  of 
water,  from  the  feed,  or  from 
l^jortions  of  the  boiler  less  ex- 
posed to  the  urjfcncy  of  the  fire. 

2.  A  chamber  above  or  around 
a  stove  into  which  the   heated 
{iflses  pass  in  order  to 
I  radiate  heat. 

3.    A     water-cham- 

'  ber    in    a    hot-water 

heater    into    which 

passes   the  hot  water 

from  the  coil  exposed 

Circulating  Boiler.  tO  the  fire. 

Cir'ca-la'ting  Pump.  1.  One  for  supplying 
water  for  the  condensers  of  engines.  The  speed 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the 
circulating  water  and  the  working  conditions  of  the 
engine. 

2.  The  air  and  circulating  pump  is  specially 
adapted  for  marine  condensing  engines.  It  is  a 
direct-acting  pump,  and  the  two  pumps  are  driveu 
from  the  same  steiim  cylinder. 

Cir'ou-Ia'ting  Steam  Boil'er.  One  consist- 
ing of  two  portions  unequally  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  furnace,  and  with  connecting  pipes  or  pas- 
sages by  which  the  water  rises  from  the  over-heated 
and  descends  from  the  relatively  colder,  maintain- 
ing a  circulation. 

Stead'' s  .     .     .    ^    Scientijie  American,"  xxxviii.  248. 
Other  illustrations  nuiy  be  found  in  Plate  LXI.,  opposite  p. 
2326,  "AfffA.  Diet:' 

Cir'cu-la'ting  Tube.  In  a  steam  boiler;  a 
tube  leading  from  one  part  of  a  boiler  to  another  to 
establish  a  circulation  \n  a  given  direction,  as  from 
the  hotter  to  the  TK)rtion8  more  removed  from  the 
direct  contact  witn  the  furnace  or  flue  plates. 

There  are  numerous  illustrations  of  this  feature.  See 
Plate  LXI.  and  pp.  2327,  2328,  ''Mcch.  Diet.' 

See  also  Oke,  ^^Engineering:'  •  xxii.  328. 

See  list  under  Stbam,  "JlfecA.  Diet.,''  et  infra. 

Cir'oum-ois'ion  In'stru-ment.  {Surgical.) 
An  instrument  for  excising  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  prepuce  beyond  the  glans  in  cases  of  phi- 
mosis. 

Phimo!<i<<  instrument.o,  Fijri*.  1-7,  Part  III.,  Tiemann's  '^Ar- 
mamentarium Chirurgieum:'' 

Dr.  Baruth's  nircumci(«iou  scissors  have  a  guard  finger 
upon  one  blade  which  act:'  to  prevent  the  clinging  of  the 
prepuce  to  the  other  blade  wh^n  the  blade.*  are  parted. 

The  phimosis  iii!*truuipnt  of  Dr.  Levis  is  for  the  excision 
of  the  inner  inelastic  nn?mbrane  of  the  prepuce,  or  a  partial 
ablation  of  the  preputial  integuuieni,  instead  of  complete  re- 
moval. 

Cire  Per-due'.  Bronze  casting  in  wax.  A 
moilel  in  wax  is  inclosed  in  a  plaster  mold,  the 
wax  melted  out  and  bronze  poured  in.  Thus  the 
wax  is  perdue^  or  wasted.  The  plaster  beiiitr  re- 
moved the  bronze  object  appears.  See  Japanese 
Bronzes;  also  pp.  .5U0  and  1462,"  J/ipcA.  Diet." 

Cis'tern. 

Filtering,  Moscucd,  Yt.  .     .  *  *'  Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  2305. 
''Scientific  Awer.,''  xliii.  840. 

Dnt/ *  ".Sri>«/»7Sr  ylwfr.,'' xliii.  403. 

Rnin  water "  Sricntijic  Amer.  Sup.,''' 28Q3. 

Filter "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.  j'  1748. 


Clam'mer.  A  forceps  closed  by  a  weicht,  used 
as  a  tongs  in  deep-sea  soundings  to  obtain  speci- 
mens of  the  bottom,  shells,  or  of  living  occupants 
thereof. 

Clam'ond  Bat'te-ry.  A  thermo-electric  bat- 
tery.    Sec  p.  2545,  "  Mech.  Diet.'* 

An  improved  form  consists  of  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  an- 
timony and  one  of  sine  as  the  negative  metal,  and  ordinary 
tinned  sheet  iron  as  the  positive  element  —  the  current  at 
the  heated  junction  flowing  from  the  iron  to  the  alloy. 
TUi.4  alloy  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  flat  bar,  broader  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  measuring  from  2^'  to  2}"  in 
length  by  f  to  1''  in  fhickness.  The  sheet  iron,  properly 
Ktamped  out,  is  placed  in  a  mold  into  which  the  melted  alloy 
is  poured  ;  before  the  alloy  has  cooled,  the  mold  i8  opened 
and  the  bars  are  removed.  This  alloy  melts  at  500°  Fuh., 
and  expands  conhiderably  on  cooling.  It  improves  on  re- 
casting, but  is  always  very  brittle.  The  bars  are  arranged 
radially  around  a  temporary  brass  cylinder,  a  thin  slip  of 
mica  being  inserted  between  the  iron  and  the  alloy  to  pre- 
vent contact  except  at  the  point  of  junction.  Eight  ur  ten 
of  these  ban  form  a  ring,  and  the  several  ringii  are  placed 
one  above  another,  insulated  from  each  other  by  a  ciirle  of 
aiibe.vtos.  The  inner  ends  of  the  bars  are  heattnl  by  u  Bun- 
sen  burner,  the  flam«  issuing  in  small  jets  in  the  annular 
space  between  the  burner  and  the  bars. 

See  also  Thermo-elkotrio  Battbrt. 

Clamp.  {Add.)  S.  {Surgical.)  A  jawed  holder, 
to  maintain  parts  in  apposition,  to  prevent  circula- 
tion on  a  line  of  excision,  etc 

Harelip  clamp Figs.  252,  253,  Part  II. 

Nasal  clamp  ( Epistaxis) .     .    Fig.  289  c.         Part  TI . 
Ovariotomy  clamp      .     .     .     Figs.  439-444,  Part  HI. 

Pile Fig  579,  Part  HI. 

Scrotal.     ......    Figs.  176, 176,  Part  in. 

Tiemann's  " Armamentcwium  Chirurgtcum:' 

9.  {Boat.)  An  iron  bi-ace  to  hold  the  boat's 
mast. 

10.  {Leather.)  A  wooden  bench-screw,  carrying 
two  checks,  used  to  prevent  the  leather  from  mov- 
ing during  the  operation  of  stoning  or  slicking. 

11.  A  fctirrup-shaped  metallic  piece  and  bind- 
ing screw  to  hold  one  of  the  elements  of  a  battery 
and  make  the  electric  connection.  See  Cakbon 
Clamp. 

Clamp  Coup'ling.  A  means  of  uniting  the 
adjacent  ends  of  two  shafts  in  a  thimble.     The 

Fig.  624. 


Oamp  Coupling. 

coupling  is  formed  from  one  casting,  coiubiniug 
the  inner  clasps  with  the  outer  casing,  l)et\v»n-n 
which  are  inserted  lengthwise  fine  thread  tajier 
screws.  The  clamps  are  divided  across  the  center 
of  the  coupling,  and  are  independent,  embraciij<j:  tho 
ends  of  the  respective  shafts,  ^xg.  626. 

which  may  thus  differ  slightly  ^ 
from  each  other  without  im-  ' 
pairing  the  bite. 

See  also  Compression 
Coupling. 

Clamp  Dog.  Used  for 
finished  work  and  many  other 
purposes  :  a  means  of  holding 
them  in  the  lathe  so  as  to  par- 
take of  the  motion  of  the  head 
spindle. 

Clamp  For'ceps.  {De»- 
tistrif.)  A  forceps  for  holding 
the    little   sheet-metal   tlamp  u  Counts  Gemtp  Do» 
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which  holds  the  rubber  dam  in  position   on   the  | 
tooth.     See  Dam  Clamp. 

Clamp'ing  Tools,  Vises,  Wrenches,  etc. 
8ee  under  the  follow! iij;  hends  :  — 

Adjoiitable  rise.  liarytigeal  forceps. 

Alveolar  forceps.  ^Iain-spring  Ti^e. 

AnTil  viae.  Matrix  plien*. 

Arpow-he«dforcep«.  Molar  forceps.  

Artery  forcep*.  Needle  forceps. 

Backing  boards.  No«e  conipretw. 

Band-«aw  brazer.  Nuc  wrench. 

BaodHMW  holder.  Parallel  vUe. 

Band-ffaw  tongs.  Pinchers. 

Basin  wrench.  Pipe-fitter's  vim-. 

Bench  cramp.  Pipe  grip. 

Bench  screw.  Pipe  tongs. 

Bench  stop.  Pipe  vise. 

Biscuspid  forceps.  Pipe  wrench. 

Boring  bar  clamp.  Placenta  forceps. 

Boring  bar  wrench.  PI  ite  nippers. 

Bnuing  tongs.  Pliers. 

Burner  pliers.  Plug  pliers. 

Cabinet-maker*s  Polypus  forceps, 

clamp.  Ratchet  wrench. 

Calking  rise.  Rigger  sere  w . 

(^^uit  hook.  Root  forceps. 

Carpenter's  clamp.  Rubber-dam  forceps*. 
Cwttrating  clamp.  Sash  clamp 

Cbemi.<it's  tongs.  Saw  cramp. 

Clamp  dog.  Saw  filing  clamp. 

Clamp  forceps.  Saw-filing  vim. 

Clamp  screw.  Screw  clamp. 

Clevis  tong.«i.  Screw  forceps. 

Cock  wrench.  Screwing  stock. 

Condensing  forceps.  Screw  wrench. 

Cork  presser.  Scrotal  clamp. 

Cow-honi  forceps.  Seising  forceps. 

Crani(»tomy  forceps.  Separating  forceps. 

Crow.  Shackle  jack. 

Crowded  teeth  forceps.  Spanner. 

Dental  forceps.  Spicula. 

Dentes-sapientiie  forceps.  Sudden  grip  vise. 

Die  dog.  Swan's-neck  needle  forceps. 

Die  holder  Swivel  vise. 

Dilating  forceps.  Tape  forceps. 

Door  clamp.  Tap  wrench. 

Double-jaw  vise.  Tenaculum  forceps. 

Double-screw  vise.  Tire-bolt  clamp. 

Dressing  forceps.  Tire  shrinker. 

Drilling  clip.  Tire  upsetter. 

Bar  forceps.  Tongs. 

Excising  forceps.  Trachea  forceps. 

Floor  cramp.  Tube  chuck. 

Foot  vise.  Tube  tongs. 

Frame  clamp.  Upending  tongs. 

Qai^tube  vise.  Upri^t  vise, 

llaiid  clamp.  Utenne  forceps. 

ILuid  vir*e.  Vesico- vaginal  clamp. 

Ilorse-shoers*  vise.  Vise. 

Hose  wrench.  Vise  clamp. 

Incising  forceps.  Wrench. 

Incisor  forceps.  Wrench  handle. 

Joiners'  clamp.  T. 

Clamp  Miil'ing  Ma-chine'.  (Fire-arms.)  A 
machine  used  for  special  parts  of  the  Springfield 
rifle,  such  as  the  firing-pin,  etc. 

Clap'pers.  Two  thick  plates  of  iron,  between 
which  thin  steel  springs  arc  placed  while  hot  to  be 
hardened. 

Clap  Net.  One  having  hinged  sections;  used 
in  bird-catching. 

Clap'per  Stay.  A  detent  for  the  clapper  in  a 
bell.  Used  in  silent  practice  on  tower  or  church 
bells ;  a  substitute  for  mufHiug  with  pieces  of  rope. 

"Engineer'' *xlvii.248. 

Clap'board  Plainer.  A  machine  for  planing 
clapboards.  This,  in  the  Eastern  States,  means  sid- 
ing or  outside  weather-boarding  for  houses.  In  the 
West,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  3'  or  4'  board  used 
for  roofing. 

lleferring  to  the  first  meaning,  as  the  machine 
under  consideration  is  of  Vermont  manufacture, 
the  practice  is  to  saw  claplwards  directly  from  the 
log,  towards  the  center,  making  a  thick  and  a  thin 
edge.  Such  boards  are  4'  or  6'  long,  subsequently 
plane<l  to  a  thickness  as  far  back  from  the  thicker 


edge  as  will  be  exposed  to  the  weather ;  and  the 
exposed  edge  jointed  or  molded. 

The  frame  of  the  clapboard  planer  is  of  iron,  and 
Fig  626. 


Fig.  627. 


Clapboard  Planer. 

the  feed-rollers  have  a  length  for  taking  two  clap- 
boards at  a  time,  sticking  a  molding  on  the  edge  of 
each  while  running  through. 

The  conntershan  and  pulley.s  are  shown  on  the 
floor  alongside  of  the  machine. 

Clar'i-net.  {Music.)  A  reed  instrument  hav- 
ing a  compass  of  three  and  a  half  octaves  written 
on  the  G  clef.  Four  registers  are  reckoned  on 
the  clarinet :  the  low,  the  chalumeau,  the  medium, 
and  the  high.  There  are  four  clarinets  in  general 
use.  The  small  clarinet  in  £  [^;  the  clarinets  in  C, 
B  1^,  and  in  A.  The  alio  clarinet  is  one  in  F  (low) ; 
the  bass  clarinet  an  octave  below  the  B  \^  clarinet. 

See  also  Corno  de  Bassbtto. 

Clasp  Bend'er.  A  dentist's  tool,  for  making 
clasps  for  teeth. 
It  is  a  simple 
pliers  in  which 
the  respective 
prongs  are  con- 
vex and  con- 
cave so  as  to 
bend  to  a  cir- 
cular form  any- 
thing pinched 
between  them. 

Claude  Lor-raine'.  (Optics.)  A  landscape 
mirror.  It  condenses  or  diminishes  the  view  into  a 
true  perspective  effect. 

Clav'i-cle  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  {Surgical.)  Braces, 
supporters,  splints,  and  bandages  for  dislocation 
and  fracture. 

Fig».  66,  123-127,  147,  160,  Fart  IV.,  Tietnann's  ''Anna- 
mentarium  Chirurgicum.^^ 

Clay  Heat'er.  A  heater  for  houses  and  halls 
in  which  baked  clay  is  substituted  for  iron  in  order 
to  avoid  the  disagreeable  or  injurious  effects  of 
the  "  burning  of  the  air."  It  is  a  rude  return  to 
brick  stoves,  the  ultimate  quality  of  which  is  porce- 
lain. See  Porcelain  Stove. 
Crtiry  clay-heater    .  *  *^ Manufacturer  and  Builder,"'  xi  139. 

Clay    Tem'per-ing    "Wheel.    A    wheel    for 
working  clay  with  water  to  develop  the  plasticity. 
See  Clay  Mill,  p.  563,  "  Mech.  Diet." 
Mill,  Htnrf,  Br.     ...     .•  "Bn^/nrfr,"  xli.  247. 
Mill  and  Engine,  Jackson,  Br.  *  ^' En^ruenng,*^  xxlii.  164. 

*  "Sr.  American  Sm/j.,''  1105. 
Tempering  mill •  "JWonw/.  ^  JSui/dfr,"  ix.  88. 

Clean'ing  Hole.  {Locomotive.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  means  for  cleaning;  cleaning   plugs 


DentistU  Clasp  Bender. 
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bein^  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  fire-box,  and 
blow  off  cock  iu  front. 

Clear.  ( Glass.)  Said  of  glass,  ware  or  window, 
which  is  free  from  depolish,  etching,  or  other  pro- 
cess which  dulls  the  surface. 

The  depolishing  may  be  made  by  grinding,  acid, 
sand-blast,  etc. 

Half-clear  is  applied  to  objects  which  are  partly 
dcpoli!»hed. 

Clear'ing  Bat'te-ry-  {Brewing.)  A  device 
used  in  straining  the  wort  from  the  vat ;  operating 
to  moderate  the  flow  when  the  depth  of  wort  is 
considerable. 


Atutrian  , 


'^ Scientific  American  Sup.;-  V'xg,  6,  •  4077. 
"  Engineer;^  •  1.  266. 


Clearing  Ring.  {Fishing.)  One  to  lower 
down  the  line  to  detach  a  hook  from  a  root  or  other 
obstruction  :  or  from  the  moiith  of  a  fish.  The  lat- 
ter is  known  also  as  a  disgorger. 

Clear'ing  Stone.  {LetUher.)  A  fine  whetstone, 
used  to  remove  from  the  currier's  knife  the  scratches 
made  by  the  rub-stone.  The  Water-of-Ayr  and 
Welsh  clearing-stones  are  generally  octagonal  slips, 
4"  thick,  and  from  6'^  to  8'^  long. 

Clear  Sto'ry.  {Railway.)  An  upper  row  of 
windows  in  a  passenger  car,  above  the  main-roof, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  raised  or  monitor  roof. 

Clear  Way.    Said  of  a  valve,  hydrant,  etc. 

One  which  lifts  its  valve  entirely  out  of  the  way 
of  obstructing  the  flow ;  not  compelling  the  water 
to  flow  aiViund  it.    Also  called  yU/Z-tcay. 


the  figure  a  guard  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
thimble  to  fit  loosely  over  the  body  of  the  clew  to 
prevent  the  rope  from  chafing  against  the  upper 
portion  of  the  eye  to  which  it  is  attached. 

di'ma-tom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  indi- 
cating the  fluctuations  in  the  conditions  of  sensible 
temperature.  See  instrument  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Os- 
borne, called  also  Esthermoscopey  Fig.  6368,  p.  2550, 

ProfesMr  Forbes-s  iutniment,  described  in  »  paper.  **  O^ 
servcUion*  rtkUive  to  the  Temperatures  to  which  the  Humam 
Body  is  exposed;^  i  is  in  tended  to  determine  the  "  c«ni:ible 
warmth  of  the  air/'  by  which  i«  meant,  not  the  ph.vrical 
temperature  which  would  be  roea«ared  by  an  ordinary'  ther- 
mometer, but  what  might  be  termed  the  physiological  tem- 
perature or  warmth  of  the  skin,  as  it  is  estimated  by  nerroua 
persons.  The  questions  of  humidity,  eraporation,  movement 
of  the  air  enter  intimately  into  the  question. 

The  apparatus  consistA  of  a  cyiindrical  can  filled  with  hot 
water  and  covered  with  a  non-conductor.  In  this  a  copper 
rod  is  i^lunged,  its  upper  end  expanding  into  a  cup  which 
incloses  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer.  The  heat  of  the  can  be- 
ing assumed  as  constant,  the  rod,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
is  plunged  in  the  can,  parts  at  the  exposed  portion  with  its 
heat,  and  this  rate  depends  upon  the  length  of  rod  exp«Mwd 
and  the  atmospheric  conditions.  The  length  of  the  nxi  u 
made  variable  by  sliding  in  and  out  of  the  heated  veMiel. 
The  length  is  adjusted  to  ^ive  a  constant  therniometrical 
reading,  and  the  length  required  to  give  the  constant,  it*  the 
measure  of  the  sensible  warmth  of  the  air. 

1  [In  a  letter  by  Prof.  George  Forbes,  dated  May,  1S79,  and 
published  in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorologtcat  6b- 
CT«iy."  Yol.  v.,  p.  278.] 

Climb'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.    See  Cu i  m n e y. 

Fig.  680. 


CUffis  Tongs. 


Clev'is  Tonga.    A  form  of  pipe  tongs  with  a 
swingfng  jaw  like  a  cant-hook. 


Fig.  629. 


(Hews. 


a.  Heart  clow. 
6.  V\o\\  thimble, 
c.  Ear-ring  clew 


d.  Clew-bow. 

e.  I 'low-bar. 

/.  Spectacle  clew. 


Cle^7.  {Nautical.)  A  loop  and  thimble  at  the 
comer  or  clew  of  a  sail.  The  mean.H  of  attachment 
of  the  li(H.»k  of  the  clew-tacklo  to  tlie  sail ;  tlie  hook 
enga<;in<;  with  the  loop,  and  the  lashinp  pa.ssing 
around  the  thimble  and  the  sail  rope. 

Clew  Thim'ble.  A  metallic  puard  or  wheath, 
(shown  at  6,  Fip.  629,)  over  the  rope  forming  the 
eye  of  the  sail,  in  order  to  prevent  chatiiig.    In 


Ciinieal  Thermometers. 

Clln'i-cal  Ther-mom'e-ter.  A  thermometer 
for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  person. 
It  is  common  to  place  the  bulb  in  the  axilla,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  lower  instrument,  in  Fig.  630,  is 
curved  for  that  purpose.  The  next  instance  above 
Fig. 631.  ^^*^  ^^  *  straight  thermometer,  with  a  con- 
*  traction  in  the  stem  at  A,  to  prevent  the 
index  slipping  down  into  the  bulb.  The 
pencil-case  thermometer  is  peculiarly  con- 
venient. The  bent  stem  thermometer,  Fig. 
631,  has  also  an  evident  provision  against 
loss  of  index.  In  the  best  form  of  thermom- 
eter the  front  surface  of  the  tube  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  the  focus  o£ 
which  is  in   the  col- 


Fig.  632. 


unm  of  mercury,  thus 
majniifying  it,  ren- 
dering it  ea.«ilv  read 
off.  —  Beck'. 


Bent 

Stem 
Thermr. 


Clinometer  Level. 


Cli-nom'e-ter  Lev'el.  An  improved  form  of 
hand-level,  having  also  an  arc  divided  into  angles 
of  elevation  and  divisions  for  slojtes. 

Clip  Chair.  A  form  of  chair  used  on  some  rail- 
ways m  England,  to  fasten  the  rail  to  the  metallic 
sleejwr. 

The  sleeper  is  an  Inverted  trough,  and  through  square 
hole^  punched  iu  this  trough  a  clip  chair  of  rolled  wrouifht 
iron  or  cast  steel  is  slipped  from  the  under  fide.  The  clip 
cliAir  is  of  horse-shoe  shape,  one  side  forming  a  hook  about 
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3i"  wide,  and  the  other  side  u  like  one  jaw  of  an  ordinary 
rmilwajr  chair  for  taking  a  wooden  railway  key.  The  wooden 
key  factenii  the  rail  tightly  upon  the  sleeper,  as  weU  a8 
holding  the  clip  chair  in  it«  place.  .. 

Clip   King'-bolt.     ( Vehides.)     A        ^^       ' 
clip  which  embraces  the  forward  axle, 
and   the   upward   exteiiMou   of  which 
ffnins  a  king-l>olt. 

Clip'ping  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
in  which  the  clipping  sheara  (Fig.  1330, 
p.  567,  '\Mech.  Diet")  is  driven  by 
power;  to  clip  horses.  Similar  ap- 
]>aratua  are  used  to  cut  hair,  and  to 
slifar  sheep.  Fig.  4942,  p.  2139,  Ibid. 
Home  chpiyer,  Casey  J  •  "-&.  Amer.,''  xli.  210. 
Fijr.  634. 


Fig.  686. 


Spring  Saddle  Clip  Plate. 

Clip  Plate.  {Carrinqti  Hardware.)  A  plate 
King  ujion  the  spring  of  a  carriage,  and  having 
channels  al)ove  for  the  hows  of  the  clip  which  at- 
tach it  to  the  axle. 

Clip  Pul'ley.  A  pulley  arranged  for  a  wire 
rope.  The  perimeter 
of  the  pulley  is  made 
up  of  pivoted  clips  iu 
pairs,  and  these  close 
m  upon  the  rope  and 
grasp  it,  which  pre- 
vents its  slipping  upon 
the  wheel.  The  nip- 
ping  action  of  the 
clips  is  upon  at  least 
half  the  diameter  of 
the  pulley,  so  that  the 
wear  of  the  rope  is  al- 
most nil,  the  nipping 
action  ceasing  imme- 
diately and  automat- 
ically the  moment  the 
rope  begins  to  divei-ge 
from  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

Clip   Swage. 
( Blacksmithing. )  A 

swage  inserted   in  the 


Appleby^ $  Clip  Pulley,  for  Wirt 
Rope  TVansmiasion. 


hardy-  hole  of  the  anvil,  used  in  finishing  the  clips 
on  horse-shoes.  .,.    -«« 

CUp    Yoke.      A    small    plate        ^•^• 
through  which  the  ends  of  a  stirrup- 
shaped  clip  pass,  and  against  which 
the  nuts  are  screwed. 

Clock.  See  the  following,  which 
refer  to  instances  of  curious  or  other- 
wise remarkable  clocks.  ^^P  Sioage. 

Century,////^ •  ^^Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,^' GSS. 

Cimous,Engle *' Iron  Age,'' xxL,  Jan.  2i 

p.  3. 

Lovelace,  Br. "/ron  Age.''  xix.,   June 

14,  p.  3. 
.  *"Sc.  Amer.r  xxxr.  371: 
XXXV.  401 ;  xli.  132. 
.      '*&..4m«r,''xxxiT.  17. 
.      "&.  ^m«T.,"xxxix.  326. 
.  *".S<.  Amrr,  Sup.,''  1381. 
.      ".Vr.  Amer.,"  xxxvi.  31. 
.      **  Technologiste,'^  xl.  79. 
.  •*'Nc.  Amer.,"  xli.  226. 
■  *".Sc.  i4miT.  »'xli.  297. 

••  Technolognte,"  xl.  207. 
.  ♦  "«c.  Amer.,"  xxxvL  214  ; 
xxxTii.  194. 
"  Technologiste,''    xzzix. 
318. 


Guilmet 


Remarkable 

Gm,  Engl 

Maker'8  band-turning  tool 

Monster,  Dent 

Mysterioun,  on,  Lockert     . 

fioxset 

Thcoflore 

Cadot,  Fr 


"Sc.  ilwier.,- xxxvi.  406. 
"Man.  4r  Builder,-'  xi.88. 
'*Sc.  Amer.  Sup.^*'  1711. 
''Sc.Amer.  Sup.,"  2VL 
''Sc.  Amer.,'  xxxiv.  188. 
''Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  March 

14,  p.  9. 
'&.  Amer.  Sup., '440. 
"iSf.  Amer.,-'  xli.  191. 


Secrets  of  mysterioag    .    .    .     .  • 

Dials,  luminous         

Self-winding 

Three-wheeled • 

Westminster 

Waflhington  Observatory   .    .    . 

Without  hands,  GUlett  Sr  Bland  * 

Wonderful,  Meier • 

See  also  Dial  ;  Electbic  Clock. 

Clock     Reg'is-ter    Ther-mom'e-ter.       A 

means  for  enabling  the  meteorologist  to  ascertain 
the  temperature  of  any  given  hour  of  either  day  or 
night  at  will  by  automatic  registration. 

Negretti  tf  Zambra  provide  for  this  need  in  a  very  inm. 
nious  way,  which  they  term  their  "  patent  reconiing  thei^ 
mometer."  The  tube  of  the  thermometer  is  l)ent  at  the  mid- 
dle so  as  to  form  two  parallel  vertical  arms,  and  it  is  con- 
tracted at  its  union  with  the  bulb,  so  that  when  it  is  turned 
over  and  upside  down,  all  the  mercury  which  is  in  the  arm 
above  the  contraction  runs  round  into  the  other  branch  of 
the  tube,  and  there  measures  exactly  the  same  length,  and 
indicates  the  same  number  of  degrees  on  the  scale  that  it  did 
in  the  Brst  branch  in  the  original  position.  The  clocli  which 
carries  the  thermometer  is  set  like  an  alarum.  It  turns  the 
thermometer  over,  and  so  secures  the  register  of  the  temper- 
afcuro  at  the  hour  at  which  its  mechanism  and  hands  are  set. 

^'Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ■'       I877. 

**  Seienti^  American  Supplement  " 935. 

Clod  Clear'er.  A  French  machine  to  remov*' 
clods  from  grain. 

The  trav  has  a  rocking  motion  on  supporting  bars,  thfl 
crank  making  115  turns  per  minute.  The  foul  grain,  etc., 
entering  at  ^  is  divided  to  each  side,  bounced  from  side  to 
side,  and  sorted  according  to  gravity  ;  the  slope  is  toward  the 
apex. 

Fig.  687. 


Aspirating  and  Vibrating  Stone  and  Clod  Clearer. 
(Hignette,  Paris.) 

Stone  and  clods  leave  at  the  point  V,  the  grain  passes  into 
the  aspirator,  where  it  is  sorted  by  quality  :  D  second  qual- 
i^,  E  heavy  waste,  P  second  waste  ;  the  good  wheat  has  ito 
discharge  on  the  other  side  (not  shown). 

See  Knights  Report  Paris  Exposition  1878  .     .  *  v.  199. 

Clod  Crush'er.  A  rough-faced  roller  for  break- 
mg  clods  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Knight's  report  on  Class  76  at  the  Paris  Expo.siUon  of 
Fitr.  638. 


Clo€t<nisker  and  Comprts.sor.    ( Demarly,  Origny-SainU' 
BenoUe,  France.) 


CLOD    CRUSHER. 
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1878,  contains  Tiew»  of  the  following  {tee  ''Paris  ExpotUion 
(1878)  Reports,''  vol.  t.,  pp.  S«-lol)  :  — 

Clod-cruaher,  Lowcoek  if  Barr,  Kngl. 

*•  ExceUJor  •  clod-crusher,  Pick*lfy  If  Sims,  Engl. 

CrosskiU  clod-crusher,  Puzenat,  Fr. 

Clod  crusher  and  compressor,  Demarly  et  Cie,  Fr. 

Fig.  638  shows  the  Deinarly  implement.  Besides  the  un- 
equal sixes  of  the  roller  sections,  in  alternate  order,  they 
have  an  ability  to  slip  tnin«verH?ly  upon  the  axis.  By  this 
means,  though  of  varying  ni«e,  they  may  present  themselves 
in  straight  line  upon  a  level  surface ;  either  may  lift  in  yield- 
ing to  a  large  clod :  and,  as  the  surface  rotation  of  each  is 
equal,  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  larger  ones  on  the  common 
axis  is  slower  than  that  of  the  smaller  rings,  and,  therefore, 
any  clods  g-otting  between  them  arc  ground  to  powder,  and 
the  spaces  between  them  are  not  choked. 
KandclPs  clod  crusher,  Br.      .     •  '' Engineering, ""  xxviii.  36. 

Cloi-80n-n6.  1.  [Fine  Art  Metal  Working.)  A 
pattern  is  raised  on  a  metallic  surface  by  means  of 
wire  or  strips  welded  on  to  it,  and  enamel  spread 
in  the  spaces,  cloisons,  between  the  raised  metal. 

A  species  of  inlaying  resembles  it  in  this  respect, 
that  tne  lines  are  engraved,  wires  laid  into  them 
and  the  surface  burni^hed  down  to  hold  the  wire  in 
pcsition. 

Champ4eve  has  lines  engraved  in  the  metal  and 
filled  with  enamel. 

Skuskikuwan *'  Technologiste,"'  xll.  619. 

See  lists  Fine  Art  Metal  Working  ;  Art  in 
Various  Materials;  Ceramics. 

2.  A  coin  on  which  a  subsequent  impression  has 
been  imposed  on  the  previous  one. 

Closing  Ma-chine'.  A  i^ewing  machine  for 
boot-closing,  stitching  soles  to  welts,  and  for  light 
harness  work.  The  machine  makes  a  lock-stitch 
with  two  threads,  botli  ^ides  alike. 

Cloth-cut'ting  Ma-chine'-  Of  the  three 
power  cloth-cutting  machines  shown  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  in  1876  :  — 

Albin  Warth's  machine  employs  a  reciprocating 
cutter  blade  in  a  turniny;  head  at  the  end  of  a 
pivoted  arm  guided  on  a  track  or  rail  at  the  side  of 
the  table  on  which  the  cloth  rests.  It  operates  bet- 
ter than  n  rotary  knife  on  curved  lines  and  comers. 

Sanson's  machine  is  a  spring-arm  band-saw  ma- 
chine, accurate  and  swift. 

Fenno  employs  a  rotary  cutter  at  the  end  of  a 
universally  movable  arm. 

See  the  following  references  :  — 
Gutter  band  knife, 


Fig.  639. 


Powis  Bale  ^T  (i».,  Br.  .  . 
Cutting  machine,  Stinson,  Br. 
Cutting  machine,  Sanson,  Br. 

Warth 


Cloth  flnitthing  machine, 
Pierronff  DfhaitTf,  Fr 
Folding  mtichine  ( Fr. ) 


**' Engineer,'' xWx.TSb. 

•  '^  Engineer,'  xli.  393. 

•  ".V.  Amtriean  A»Mp.,**  4312. 
"  Thurston's  Vienna  Kept.,'' 

iii.320. 
•''Engineer,''  xliii.  330. 

•"Se.  Amer.  Sup.,'' i02S. 

•  "Sr.  Amer.,"  xxxiv.  178. 
Ingpector.  Itoltingcloth,  Dira/.  •" Sc.  American,''  x\.dl2S. 
Press,  Boomer  if  Boschert    .     .  *  " Scienti/it  Amer."  xUi.242. 
Testing  miichine,  Kiehl  .     .     .  *"Man/.  Sf  Builder ''x\.  178. 

Hausnrr *  " Sc.  Am.  Sup.,'' m&. 

Clothes  Dry'er.  An  application  of  the  cen- 
trifugal machine  to  the  partial  drying  of  clothes, 
preliminary  to  the  drying  closet,  which  see. 

The  essoreuse  shown  in  Fig.  639  is  made  to  go  by 
hand  or  by  power,  being  one  of  the  smaller  sizes. 

Brooks "Seienti/ie  Am.,"  xxxir.99. 

Clotheuwire-faatcner,  il/mon<*".SViVn/(7ir  Am.,"  xxxv.  166. 
Clothespins •  ".Sr»>nt//l/:  vim.,' xxxvi.  227. 

Clothes  Pin.     The  machinery  used  in  making 
clothes  pins  consists  of 
Bolting-up  saw  for  working  log  into  slabs. 
8plitting-saw  for  wurliing  slabs  into  rods. 
Crosn-cutter  or  cutting-up  machine. 
liHthe  for  rounding. 
Slotter. 

Cloth  In-spect'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
in  which  the  cloth  is  expoiied  in  a  smooth,  inclined 


Preneh  Ootkts  Dryer.    (Beaume  a  Boulogne.) 

surface  to  the  view.  It  may  also  be  brushed,  bnrled, 
or  trimmed  during  momentary  stoppage  of  the  au- 
tomatic motion. 

Fig.  640. 


aoth  Brushing,  Trimming,  and  ln.*p(chng  Machine. 

Cloth  Meas'ur-ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  A  wind- 
ing macliine  which  takes 
the  cloth  from  the  bolt  or 
pile,  runs  it  over  a  meas- 
uring roller,  then  over 
stretching  rollers  at  the 
back  of  the  machine,  and 
from  thence  to  the  wind- 
ing jaws  which  hold  the 
board  on  which  it  is 
wonnd.  The  measuring 
roller  has  a  worm  which 
operates  the  vertical 
shaft,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  dial  which  indicates 
the  length  wonnd,  and 
the  pointer  is  set  to  zero 
for  each  operation. 

In  the  cloth-measuring  ma- 
chine of  White,  Child,  tfCo.,oi 
London,  the  cloth  run«  upon 
a  smooth  and  level  table  and 
underneath  a  wheel  of  known 
circumference,  the  revolu 
tionxof  which  are  countetl  by 


Cloth  Meajiunng  and  Winding 
Machine . 


CLOTH  PRESS. 
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wtRin  gearing  and  dial.     It  is  adapted  for  measuring  and 
rolling  cloth  in  aalesrooms. 

^Scientific  American^' *  xxxix.  54. 

doth  Press.  A  machine  for  pressing  doth 
in  transitu  or  in  bolt. 

ymneif  ^  LftnckmaHy  Leeds,  £ngland,  make  a  powerful 
automatic  machine,  in  which  the  woolen  cloth  \»  fed  inter- 
mittingly  between  steam-heated  platen  and  bed-piece.  These 
are  driyen  together  with  a  force  of  1  ton  to  the  square  inch, 
bv  «  st-eam-pump  acting  as  a  hydraulic  prey's.  The  whole 
surface  is  such  that  the  aggregate  pressure  is  1.53  ton^,  and 
the  presj«ure  is  maintained  for  15'^  The  platen  then  retreats, 
the  cloth  is  automatically  adranced,  bringing  a  fresh  position 
between  the  pressure  surfaces,  which  are  again  adrauced, 
and  so  on.  The  cloth  at  the  fee  J -end  is  fed  oyer  smoothing 
rollers.  The  machine  was  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion. 

In  the  continuous  cloth  press  of  Harwood  4*  Quincy^  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  cloth  goes  direct  from  the  shearing  ma- 
chine to  the  press  where  it  is  brushed  and  pressed  simul- 
taneouslj. 

The  cloth  to  be  pressed  passes  oyer  bars  and  friction  roll- 
ers, then  oyer  the  upper  part  of  a  brush,  and  thence  between 
a  roller  and  concaye  bearing,  and  finally  oyer  another  roller 
and  the  plaiter.  The  bearings  are  heated  or  not,  as  desired ; 
the  pressure  may  be  brought  up  by  the  lever  to  6  tons. 
When  no  pressure  is  required,  the  machine  may  be  used  as  a 
brushing  frame  only.  For  the  purpose  of  steaming  the  fab- 
ric it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  roller,  and  to  coyer  it  with  a 
thick  felt.  —  "  Textile  Manufacturer."' 

The  machine  of  M.  Hirst  is  described  in  LabotUaye's  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Arts^''  etc.,  article  ^^Lainey'^  *yol.  11.,  ed.  1877. 
Boomer  If  Bosehert  .     .  "Scientific  Ameriettn,"'  •  xlii.  242. 
'*ScicntiJc  Amer.  Sup.,'  •2328. 

doth-shear'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  to 
cat  the  nap  of  undressed  cloth.  See  pp.  575,  576, 
and  Figs.  4922-4924.  p.  2135,  '*Afech.  Diet." 

For  French  woolen  cloth-shearing  machine,  see  Figs.  133^ 
1351,  article  "  L,aines,^*  Laboulaye's  "  Dictionnaire  den  Arts  et 
Manufactures.'"  tome  ii.,  ed.  1877.    Blachines  of 

Ltwi*  if  Davis Figs.  1339-1848. 

Davis Figs.  1344-1348. 

Poupart Figs.  1849-1851. 

Cloth  Stretch'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  stretching  and  softening  fabrics. 

In  the  machine  of  Z>en'Mfr  (France)  seyeral  cylinders  and 
roller?*  are  supported  by  a  cast-iron  frame,  and  operated  by 
power  transmitted  by  a  belt  and  gearing.  The  necessary 
pressure  on  the  goods  is  produced  by  a  weight,  pulleys,  and 
leyen.  The  gooils,  rolled  on  the  lower  cylinder  in  the  rear 
part  of  the  machine,  are  carried  between  a  zinc  cylinder 
and  a  wooden  roller  situated  directly  aboye  the  lower  cylin- 
der. The  zinc  cylinder  runs  in  a  trough  filled  with  water. 
By  this  means  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  is  imparted 
to  the  goods.  They  are  next  taken  up  by  a  bar  at  the  top  of 
the  machiue,  which  may  be  regulated  so  as  to  increase  or 
le3«»en  the  tennion  of  the  goods.  From  this  bar  the  goods 
paiis  to  the  stretching  cylinder,  which  is  composed  of  sixteen 
copper  plates  revolying  around,  and  alternately  approaching 
to  and  receding  from,  a  common  axis.  The  approach  takes 
up  the  first  half  of  the  reyolution  and  the  return  the  sec- 
ond half.  The  goods,  by  this  means,  are  well  stretched ; 
they  are  afterwards  rolled  on  a  wooden  cylinder  below  the 
Btretrh«r.  —  •  ''Revue  Industrielie."'* 
*'SiiieniiJic  American  " •  xl.  227. 

Cloth  Test'er.  A  machine  for  testing  the 
strength  of  cloth  by  direct  pull. 

Kiehlti  Brothers'  cloth-testing  machine  is  shown  in 
Fij^.  642.  One  end  of  the  sample  of  cloth,  paper, 
or  twine  is  inserted  in  a  clamp  attached  to  the 
weighing  mechanism  and  the  other  end  wrapped 
around  a  roller.  The  strain  is  put  on  by  turning 
a  hand-wheel,  and  the  beam  kept  in  equipoise  by 
shifting  the  running  weight.  The  strain  is  con- 
tinued until  the  sample  b^nks,  the  result  of  the 
test  being  indicated  on  the  .^^cale  in  {>onnds.  The 
scale  levers  are  inclosed  in  the  box  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame. 

Tarn,  fiber,  and  paper  testers  operate  in  a  similar  manner. 
^  list  under  Mbasurimq,  eto.,  Instrumbm-s. 

"  The  official  test  of  resistance  of  tissues  and  cordage  shows 
the  naturr;  of  the  yam  and  the  quantity  of  matters  contained 
tbe.x'ln  by  the  following  triple  method  :  — 


"a.  The  weight  of  the  tissue  per  square  yard  is  taken  after 
the  samples  ^ye  been  well  dried  in  the  stoye  or  in  the 
son. 

Fig.  642. 


N« 


RiehU  Brothers'  Cloth  Tester. 

"  6.  The  number  of  threads  in  warp  and  weft  is  ascertained 
by  the  ordinary  thread  counter  of  a  quarter-inch  field. 

"  e.  The  resistance  to  tnction  of  either  tissues  or  cordage  is 
measured  by  means  of  an  apparatus  which  has  two  jaws,  be- 
tween which  the  tissue  or  cord  is  fixed,  one  jaw  being  station- 
ary and  the  other  connected  with  a  lever,  which  is  loaded 
until  the  sample  breaks.  In  France  the  apparatus  used  is 
the  dynamometer  of  Perreaux.  For  tissues  the  trials  are  made 
with  bands  16^'  long  and2''  wide,  one  cut  lengthwise  and  an- 
other crosswise  of  the  stuff 

'*  The  following  are  the  conditions  required  by  the  nayy 
and  public  offices  for  the  following  principal  ti!«!<ues :  — 


Thread* 

Resiatance 

per  centi- 

of a  band 

meter. 

Weight 

5  cm.  wide. 

KlndofTlMue. 

per 
Miuare 
meter. 

1^ 

H 

fi 

is 

5^ 

£* 

kT" 

5' 

o> 

k. 

k. 

Hand  loom  cloth 

_ 

iV 

230- 

2» 

Hand  loom  cloth 

_ 

MS 

i.^n 

140 

Tilt  cloth 

32.83 

10.11 

MO-JflO 

270 

ai) 

Doub  e  yarn  hammock  cloth  . 
Sail  clotli.  Na  I 

18 

*»-a70 

20O 

SSD 

^ 

.vts 

275 

410 

Sail  c  oth,  No.  fl 

24,2'i 

10 

av) 

170 

2Si5 

Sail  c  oth.  No.  8,  ainglo  yarn  . 

16-18 

l.%14 

27.. 

135 

200 

"  After  experimenting  on  mmples  well  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  90^  C,  the  same  .should  be  repeated  with  oth- 
ers damped  with  water,  which,  of  course,  generally  offer 
greater  resistance  than  dried  .«nmplcs.'' 

The  cloth  tester  of  MM.  Ohayin  and  Marin- Darbel,  of  Paris, 
is  shown  in  ''Scientific  American,"  *  xxxix.  211. 

The  cloth  tester  used  by  M.  Oiffard  in  te.«(ting  the  fabric  of 
his  captive  balloon,  Paris,  1878,  is  shown  in  "  Srienti^c  Amer- 
ican,'^  •  xxxix.  194. 

See  also  Riehli  .  *  "•Manufacturer  and  Builder y^"  xi.  178. 
Hausner  .  •  "  Scientific  American  Sup.,'''  1286. 

Cloth-Wind'ing  Ma-chine'.  See  Cloth 
Measuring  and  Winding  Machine  ;  Carpet 
Winder. 

Clouds,  Ap^pa-ra'tuB  for  Meas'ur-iiig 
heights  of.  John  Harraer  of  Wick,  near  Arundel, 
Britain,  has  invented  a  method  of  e8timatinj;r  the 
height  of  clouds  hy  photop^raphy  and  the  .stereoscope. 
Described  in  "Nature,*'  Dec.  30,  1880,  pp.  14.5, 195. 

Clov'er  Leaf  Sight.  A  rear 
gun-sight  having  side  lobes,  which 
slightly  resemble  two  foils  of  the 
clover  leaf. 

C 1  u  b'-Foot  Ap'pa-ra'tus. 
{Surfjical.)  Apparatus  to  briug  a 
constant  pressure  upon  the  foot  to  _,  _  -  ^.  .. 
bring  it  to  symmetrical  position.  ^overUaf  S^ght. 
The  talipes  apparatus  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  deformity. 


Fig.  613. 
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COAL  ELEVATOR. 


The  figures  following  refer  te  Tiemann's  ' 
Chirurgteum.''' 

For  talipes  varus Fig.  < 

fc'or  talipefl  valgus Fig«. 

(•'or  talipes  calcaueus         Figs, 

Artificial  muscles Fig. 

Appa?  atuii  to  evert  the  feet  ...  Fig. 
Apparat  us  for  contracted  tendo  achiilis, 

laiipei*  equinuii Fig. 

Shoe  (or  partial  paralysis  of  the  foot  .  Fig. 
(Mut>  foot  extension  apparatus  .  .  .  Fig. 
\lacOwen'8  chisel  for  t>ow  legs,  etc.    . 


'  Amiame  Htarium 

63,  Part  IV. 

64,65,  Part  IV. 

67,68,  Part  IV. 
78,  Part  IV. 
77,  Part  IV 

e2,P*rtIV. 
143  a,  6,  Part  IV. 
28,  supplement, 
supplement. 

Clus'ter  Spring.  (Railway.)  One  formed  of 
a  number  iu  a  group.  A  group  spring.  Soe  Fig. 
1 14.i,  p.  483,  "iifcA.  Diet." 

Clump.  A  thick  outer  sole  attached  by  springs 
or  ceiuent  to  the  ordinary  boot  sole. 

Clutch.  {Nautical.)  The  reentering  angle  at 
the  junction  of  the  arm  and  shank  of  an  anchor. 
The  throat.     See  rf,  Fig.  191,  p.  96,  **  Mech.  Diet" 

Clutch  Coup'Ung.    Fig.  644  »<ho>vs  a  clutch 

Fig.  644. 


Clutch  for  Countershafts. 

coupling  as  applied  to  countershafts.  It  has  no 
shock  iu  starting  or  reversing,  nor  any  sudden  ten- 
sion of  the  belt.  The  shipper  slide  slips  the  cone 
against  the  clutch  jaws,  expanding  them  and  brings 
ing  the  surfaces  in  contact  to  produce  motion.  See 
also  Friction  Clutch. 

For  rolling  mills,  Beauregard  •  *'Mm.  4r  Se.  Press^^^  xzxviL 
66. 

Gear,  Burrell,  Br •  "Engineer,"  xlvi.  442. 

Pulley,  HttiKfr    .....     .•  •'Sci««/(/lc  ilw/r.,"  xl.  276. 

Clutch  De-tach'er.  A  device  for  throwiug  off 
the  clutch  in  a  rolling  mill  train. 

Uojfd     .     .    .     .  •  "/ron  Age^^''  xxv  ,  June  17,  p.  11. 

Clutch  Drill.  A  diill  the  motion  of  which  is 
obtained  by  a  lever  which  binds  u]x>u  the  stock  in 
the  forward  motion  and  runs  free  on  the  backward 


Fig.  645 


:^k*3. 


Friction  Clutch  Drill. 

motion ;  pins  on  the  lever  head  traveling  inclines  on 
tlM«  huh  of  the  (liill  stock.  The  liead  can  be  moved 
from  end  to  end  of  the  stock,  a  feather  truveling  in 
a  slot.  The  strain  is  divided  on  three  points  around 
the  spindle. 

Clys'ter  Ap'pa-ra'tus.     An  enema  syringe. 

Coach.  1.  (Railwtiy.)  A  first  class  passenger 
csir.  as  distinguished  from  a  drawing  room  cur,  or 
second  class. 


2.  A  passenger  vehicle  plying  for  hire. 
Herdic      .     .  *  Seientifie  Anuriean  Supplement ,^^  3801. 
147,421.  151,240. 


Murch.    Patents 
8ee  also  Cab. 


152,244. 
154,572. 


149,779. 
7,166.        7,446. 


3.  A  private  close  carriage  of  size  and  preten- 
sions. 

Coach  Bit.  (Man^e.)  One  having  large  scroll 
or  straight  checks  made  stationary  on  the  mouth- 
piece, loops  for  the  driving  rein  bein^;  phiced  at  dif- 
ferent distancert  from  the  mouth-piece,  by  which 
the  leverage  is  increased  or  diminished. 


Fig.  646. 


Coach  Lock.     A  spring  latch  operated  either 
b/  the  cixws-bar  handle  on  the  exterior,  or     Fig.  647. 
by  a  lever  from  within  side  the  carriage. 

Coach  Scre'w.  A  peculiar  form  of 
screw,  with  a  V-thread  and  a  square 
head  like  that  of  a  machine  bolt. 

Coach  "Whip.  (Nautical,)  Another 
name  for  the  pennant. 

Coak.  {Nautical.)  The  metallic 
strengthening  piece  in  the  middle  of  a 
block-sheave ;  pierced  for  the  pin. 

Coal   Dust  Burning  Orate.    A 
grate    peculiarly   constructed    to   burn 
the  antnracite  slack,  which  has  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  enormous  extent  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Wales.     The  grate  has  usually  a 
large  surface  and  moderate  intervals  be- 
tween bars,  and  the  dust  is  distributed  by 
a  fan-like  motion  of  the  shovel.    In  some  ^''""■''  ^''^ 
cases  it  is  introduced  in  a  gentle  and  constant  shower 
by  mechanical  means.     See  Waste-bubnino  Lo- 
comotive. 
Coal-dust  fuel  .    .     . 


Loiseau 

Furnace,  Stevfnson,  Br. 

Locomotive,  Wootien  .     . 
Coal  economizer    .     .     . 


*' Scientific  American,^'  xxxt.  179; 

xxxviii.33. 
*' Scientific    Amer.,"-   xxxiv.   168; 

xxxTiii.  116. 
•'' Engineer,'' xliW.  dab. 
•  '*  Scientific  American  Sup.,''  1296. 
Sw  Wastk-coal  Locomotitk. 

2?et'  ECO.NOMIZER. 

Coal  El'e-va'tor.  The  project inj;  track  C 
sup)K)rts  a  carriage  B,  over  wliicli  and  ihroujrh  the 
running-block  A,  the  lioi.sting  rope  runs,  the  end 
being  fantened  to  the  carriaj^e  /?. 

When  the  hoisting  engine  storts  the  rope  in  motion,  the 
running-block  A,  with  the  loaded  tub  uttached,  rises  verti- 
cally from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  until  the  block  A  strikes 
the  carriage  B.  The  engine  continuing  in  motion,  druws 
both  the  carriage  and  the  bucket  of  coal  up  the  inclined  track 
r,  until  the  bucket  isovertjje  bin  or  car,  where  it  is  dumped. 
The  rope  is  then  slackened  and  the  carriage  and  empty 
bucket  run  back  on  the  track  to  B,  when  the  carriage  i* 
stopped  by  an  adjustable  chock  and  the  bucket  descends  to 
the  hoM  of  the  vessel  to  be  i\>tUled.  The  running  block  A 
is  hooked  to  another  tub  already  filled  and  re^y  to  be 
hoi.«ted. 

When  not  in  use,  the  whole  track  C  swings  on  hinges 
back  against  the  side  of  the  building  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

The  performance  is  u.^ually  26  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

In  MariUer^s  hydraulic  coal-huiiit,  u:«d  at  Hull,  Euglond, 
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fig.  648. 


Coal  EUvator. 

the  coal  wagoi»  are  hauled  by  a  Brotherhood  cap«tan  on  to 
the  riymj;  platform,  and  are  hoUted  by  a  hydraulic  ram  to 
the  required  level,  when  they  are  run  on  to  the  middle  plat- 
form oTer  the  hopper,  and  are  discharged  by  opening-  the 
hopper  doorx  and  by  tippiug  with  »pectal  hydraulic  apparatus 
for  end-tip  wagons.  While  the  wagons  are  being  discharged, 
the  lifting  platform  is  descending,  and  is  lifted  again  with 
another  wagon  by  the  time  the  previous  one  is  empty.  The 
empty  wagoa  paMties  on  to  the  second  moving  platform,  and, 
by  means  of  its  weight,  controlled  by  a  hydxaulic  brake,  is 
lowered  to  the  ground  level,  and  parses  out  on  to  the  empty 
siding.  The  brake  ram,  being  connected  to  the  hydraulic 
main,  ia  of  sufllcient  power  to  raise  the  lowering  platform 
agiin  to  the  top  without  the  expenditure  of  any  power  be- 
yond that  obtained  from  the  empty  wagon  in  its  descent 
The  tipping  arrangements  allow  of  the  wagon  being  tipped 
hi  either  direction,  and  the  hoist  is  fitted  with  the  usual  ap- 
pliances for  adjusting  the  hoppers  and  coal  chutes. 

With  properly  hoppered  wagons,  constructed  to  discharge 
the  coal  freely,  dOO  tons  of  coal  per  hour  can  be  shipped  by 
the  hoist. 
Colliery  hoist  at  ^pinac,  France  •  "  Engineering,^^  xxvii.  367. 

Coal  GkuB  Test'er.  See  Gas-test i  no  Appa- 
KATDS,  infra.     See  also  Fijj.  651,  next  page. 

Coed  Mining  Ma-chine'.  The  coal  under- 
cattiog  machine  of  Lechner  protrudes  into  the  coal 
a  horizoDtal  shaft,  armed  with  cutters  and  driven 
by  cliain-^eariug.  It  advances  straight  into  the 
breajit  of  coal. 

The  Brown  machine  traverses  along  the  breast  and  under- 
cuts to  a  depth  of  4/.  It  uses  cutters  on  an  endless  chain 
protruded  into  the  coal . 

The  Gledhill  machine  (British)  also  advances  along  the 
breast.  The  endless  chain  of  cutters  parses  over  a  jib  which 
extends  into  the  coal,  and  the  jib  has  a  capacity  for  a  swing- 
in);  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane  so  as  to  cut  out  at  the  end. 

Kig.  tm 


W^Mm^ 


m^.. 


cutting  out  all  the  four  faces  of  the  drift  by  revolving  the 
head  of  the  machine  in  a  vertical  plane  so  as  to  present  the 
jib  below,  above,  or  on  either  side.  The  machine  has  two 
cylinders,  6"  diam.,  12"  t^troke,  and  works  by  compressed 
air.  Motion  is  given  to  the  cutters  by  bevel  gearing,  jiud 
the  shaft  driving  the  cutters  is  caftablc  of  being  revolved  in 
a  vertical  plane  about  the  horizontal  ^haft. 

The  Payton  &  Holmes  machine  (London,  England)  has  a 
species  of  saw  jib  having  a  number  of  teef  h  to  which  a  pe- 
culiar pecking  motion  i8  given  by  mean.-*  of  ,«hort  curves 
or  eccentrics.  The  jib  (or  saw)  ha.«  a  j^winging  motion  in 
cutting  in  or  out  and  when  sunken  in  the  face  to  its  full 
depth  the  machine  is  traversed  on  rails  along  the  fare  of  the 
breast. 

See  notices  under  the  following  references :  — 

Report  on  coal-mining  machinery  by  A.  .lottrand.  "  Cen- 
tennial  Exhibition  Reports,"  Group  I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  338  —  in- 
cluding — 

AfcDermo/f '5  coal-drilling  machine •  p.  340. 

GledhiWs  coal-cutter p.  341. 

Holmes  (f  Payton's  coal  cutter •p.  342. 

Brown's  coal  cutter •p.  347. 

Coal-breaker,  Hull,  Br.  .  •  ''Engineering,'''  xxix.  136. 
Chute  for  tenders       .     .  •  ''Railroad  Gazette,''  xxi.  275. 

Coaling *  "Radroad  Gazette ,' xx\\   193. 

Cutting "Scientific  American  Sup.;' \i\Q. 

"  Monitor,"  Brown     .  •  "Eng.  If  Mm.  Jour.^'  xxiv.  366. 
*" Scientific  Amer.  &'up.,"  1702. 
.     .  •  "  ScientiJU  Amer.  Sup. ,  •  2587. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxvi.  498, 
Lechner •  "Engineering,"'  xxlx.  78. 

•"Eng.  4-  Min.  Jour.;*  xxvi.  130. 

•  "Scientific  American,*'  xlii.  81. 
Payton  Sf  Holmes    .     .  •  "Eng.  if  Min.  Jour.,*'  xxi.  288. 

Dischargiug,  Beuvry,  Fr.  •  "Engineering,''  xxvi.  98. 
Getting,  Scothind  -     .     .*  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,'*  a^H 
Handling,  Sugar  Refinery  •  "Eng.  ff  Min.  J.,*'  Aug.  23, 1879. 
Hoist,  Nuneaton,  Br.      .  •  "Engineer,**  xliv.  184. 

Hydraulic,  Br "Iron  Age,'*  xx.,  Aug.  16,  p.  7. 

Hydraulic  hoist      .     .     .  •  '•Engineering,'  Ivii.  231. 
MiiOng,  Schuylkill,  Pa.  *"Eng.  t  Min.  Jour.,"  xxiii.  40. 

66,  72,  88. 
Screen,  spiral,  Schmitt  .  •  "Engineer,'^  xlvii.  416. 
Shipping,  Smithy  Br.      .  •  "Engineering,'  xxviii.  378. 
Tipping. /lig'ff        .     .     .*  "Scientific  American,*' x\l2dO. 
Truck,  Penn.  Railway    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxv.  8. 
Washing,  Robinson  If  Son     "Iron  Age,'  xix.,  June  7,  p.  1. 
"^m.  Mani/,  '  Feb  7, 1879,  p.  11. 

Stutz  •" /roa^g^f,^' xxi.,  Junel3,  p.  1. 

Evard,  Ft.      .     .     .     .  •  **En^/n««ri»t^,'' xxix  42. 

Molidres,Fr •  **&ig^i>wfriMg^,"' xxix.  84,  96. 

Bessiige,  Fr *  "Engin'g*'  xxix   122,  201,  260. 

Washing,  Osterpey,  111.  .  •  "Eng.  if  Min.  Jour.,*'  xxii.  88. 


Lilienthal  . 


Coal  Oil  Fur'nace. 

NACE. 

Coal  Sledge. 

of  from  5  to  8 
pounds  weight, 
used  in  coal  min- 
ing and  break- 
ing lumps. 

Coal   Test' 
ing  Ap'pa-ra'-  ^oai  sudge. 

tus.     An  apparatus  by  which  the  director  of  a  gas- 
-  -^  works  may  readily  ascertain  the  quality  of 


See  Petroleum  Fur- 

A   peculiarly  formed   hammer 
Fig.  660 


m  z^ 


coal. 


HunPt  Coal-fnining  Machine. 

The  machine  of  Hurd  &  Co.,  of  Wakeford,  Britain,  han 
alM  a  jib  which  protrudes  into  the  coal  and  around  which 
the  chain  of  cutters  passes ;  but  the  machine  is  capable  of 


Fig.  651  shows  an  apparatus,  de.«*igned  by 
M.  Andouin  of  Paris,  by  which  can  l>e  deter- 
mined, in  le.«58  than  an  hour,  the  quality  of  coal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  production  of 
gas,  the  quantity  of  gas  and  coke,  the  liy:htiug 
power  of  the  gas  produced,  and  whether  the 
purification  of  the  gas  is  easy  or  otherwise. 

This  apparatus  serves  not  only  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  different  coal.s,  but  alno  to 
I  n.>sist  in  judging  of  the  conditions  under  which 
I  the  gas-works  is  operated  day  by  day,  in  com- 
I  paring  results  under  diverse  treatment.  It 
I  also  enables  the  director  to  determine  whether 
I  the  difference  in  results  is  due  to  change  in 
^  the  nature  of  the  coal  or  to  chaujies  in  the 
mode  of  operation  in  the  gas-works. 

The  mode  of  operating  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  — 
An  average  sample  of  the  coal  being  .selected,  is  crushed 
and  chanred  into  an  iron  crucible.     The  weight  of  a  chargo 
is  100  to  200  grams,  or  more,  according  to  the  siae  of  the  ap 
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Andouin^s  Coal-ttning  Apparatus. 


pantoa.  The  iron  tube  which  haa  the  functiou  of  the  retort 
w  raised  to  the  required  temperature  by  means  of  the  special 
meanH  indicated  in  the  figure. 

The  furnace  is  heated  by  fcas,  which  allows  the  requisite 
degree  of  temperature,  a  bright  red,  to  be  maintained  steadily 
by  means  of  a  gas  regulator  which  determines  the  prewiure, 
shown  by  a  manometer  communicating  with  the  tube  /, 
which  brings  the  gas. 

As  soon  as  the  required  temperature  of  the  furnace  is 
attained  (in  about  half  an  hour  after  lighting  the  gas), 
which  is  determined  by  a  pyrometer,  the  tubular  retort  is 
introduced  and  the  opening  a  closed.  The  gas,  as  it  is  disen- 
gaged, passes  to  the  gas-holder  o  after  parting  with  its  tar 
and  ammoniacal  water ;  the  holder  has  a  capacity  of  about 
60  liters  and  maintains  a  pressure  at  0°.  The  distillation  ter- 
minated, the  gas,  which  is  measured  in  the  holder,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  purifier  and  then  to  the  photometer  to  be  tested 
for  quality. 

The  retort  is  withdrawn  from  the  chamber  and  rapidly 
cooled,  and  the  weight  of  the  coke  is  readily  ascertained. 

The  right-hand  portion  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  651 
is  ordinarily  at  some  diittnnce  from  the  retorts,  but  they  are 
shown  close  together  for  conrenience  of  illustration.  The 
brealc  is  risible  near  the  arrow  s,  b  is  the  washer ;  i>  the  con- 
denser ;  the  cooled  gas  escapes  by  the  pipe  s  to  the  gas-holder 
o,  thence  by  the  purifier  i  and  the  meter  to  the  photometer. 
1 1  are  the  chambers  in  which  cold  water  circulates  around 
that  part  of  the  retort  outside  of  the  furnace,  c  is  a  screw 
to  close  the  tube. 

Coal-still,  CUtnents,  Engl.  •  ''ScuntiAc  Amer,"  xxxix.  86. 

Coal-tar  stUl ''Srienhfic  Amer.  Sup.,'' 2m 

''Seientifir  Amer.,''  xxxir.  213. 
Scotland * ''Seitntijic  Amer.  Sup.,'' T^JiO. 

Coal-tip'ping  Ma-chine'.  One  for  discharg- 
ing the  corves  or  mine  cars  down  a  grated  incline 
into  railway  cars  or  boats.  The  screen  removes 
grades  of  dust  and  small  coal  which  fall  into  cars 
or  receptacles  beneath. 

Riggs *''Sdenti/U  American,"' xM.  WO. 

Coal-whip'ping  Ma-chine'.  A  form  of  hoist- 
ing apparatus  for  quickly  lifting  the  large  loaded 
buckets  out  of  a  ship's  hold.  It  was  formerly  done 
by  a  set  of  men  called  coal-whippers,  who  used  the 
simple  form  of  apparntus  known  as  a  whip.  De- 
scribed on  page  2770,  '*Mech.  Did." 

In  the  coal-whippers'  machine  the  cylinders  act  directly 
upon  the  barrel,  and  an  up-and-down  rope  is  used  ;  the  en- 
gine and  boiler  are  made  separate,  and  are  as  light  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  they  can  be  taken  in  a  boat  alongtade  a  sailing 
ship,  and  readily  hoisted  on  board  by  the  ship's  tackle. 

In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  winches  required  to  work 
thf>  cargo  in  and  out  of  the  ship  are  driven  from  one  engine 
placed  amidships  by  means  of  a  high-jipeed  cord  carried 
along  the  deck,  and  protected  by  wooden  casings. 

Co'ap-ta'tion  Splint.  {Surffical.)  A  stiff 
cradle  bandage  to  hold  the  broken  ends  of  bones 
in  apposition.    See  Splint. 


Co'balt  Planting.  Cobalt  electro-plating  is 
done  in  a  bath  of  a  neutral  solution  of  tne  double 
sulphate  of  cobalt  and  ammonium  (Gaiffe),  or  the 
chloride  of  cobalt  combined  with  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  magnesium,  or  the  sulphate  of  co- 
balt with  sulphate  of  ammonium  or  sulphate  of 
magnesium  (Adams).    See  also  I'vLECTRO-platino. 

"Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  "       ....     xxvl.  136. 
"  ScientiJU  American  Supplement  " 207. 

Cob  Stack'er.  An  attachment  to  a  power 
com  sheller  to  raise  the  cobs  from  the  machine  and 
pile  them  at  a  distance.     See  Corn  Sheller. 

Cock  Al-loy'.  The  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  of  Vienna,  have  decided  upon  the  fol- 
lowing alloys  as  beat  suited  for  cocks  and  valves. 

No.  1.  No.  2  No.  3. 

Copper 84.  83  80 

Tin 22.9  17  18 

Zinc 8.4  -  2 

Lead 4.3 

Iron 4 

Total 120  100  100 

The  freshly  cast  alloy  to  be  cooled  rapidly  with  water. 
Cock  valve,  Mayer ^  Austria    •  '* Engineering,"  xxx  259. 

Coffee  Clean'er.  I.  A  machine  for  rubbing 
the  parchment  envelope  which  incloses  the  asso- 
ciated seeds. 

2.  A  machine  for  cleaning  mold,  dust,  ^nd  trash 
from  raw  coflTee. 

Stafford's  coffee  cleaner  (Br.)  has  a  magnetic 
nail  detector  to  remove  nails.  The  inclined  sieve 
removes  dust. 

Cleaning "  Scienlijic  American,"  xl.  868. 

Dryer,  Ouardiola    .     .**' Scientific  Ameriean,"  xxxy'i.  ^. 
Pot,  Sherwood     .     .     .  ^  *' Scientific  American,"  xxxyii.lS2. 

Flare *'' Scienti fir  American,'- xxxix.  \6S. 

Iluller,  Guardiola   .     .  * ''Scientific  American,"  xxxy\.^. 
Washer,  Guardiola  .     .  •  ''Scientijic  American,-  xxxvi.  82. 

Coffee  Cool'er.  An  apparatus  for  cooling 
coffee  after  being  roasted  or  kiln-dried  after  treat- 
ment to  dean  it. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  large  blower  or  exhaust,  2fi"  in 
diameter,  and  a  large  double-bottomed  box,  the  false  bottom 
being  of  heavy  wire  cloth.  The  box  is  supported  ou  two 
wheel.<«,  so  that  It  may  verj-  readily  be  moved  to  receive  the 
material  from  the  roaster  or  dryer ;  and  so  arrangiHl  that, 
when  the  open  end  is  attached  to  the  open  side  of  the  blower, 
the  air  is  exhausted  from  between  the  bottoms,  and  so  drawn 
down  through  the  material,  and  cooled,  without  dust  or 
smoke  entering  the  room  ;  the  same  being  blown  into  any 
chimney  or  flue,  or  out  at  any  convenient  opening.  — 
Bums. 
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Coffee  Huller.  A  machine  for  operating 
upon  the  coffee  berry  to  remove  the  husk,  or  parch- 
ment envelope  of  the  grains. 

Ill  lx>nih:ird'ts  cofTec  huller  the  coflfpe  i»  placed  in  a  hopper 
that  dischargei<  od  an  endle^8  chain  apron  which  carrier  it 
in  cont;ict  with  a  BV^tem  of  elastic  padn.  The  pads  treat 
each  berry  according  to  itji  jiize,  retiring  and  returning  read- 
ily a8  the  grain  of  varying  Mixes  pa^s  under  them. 

The  coffee,  as  it  leaves  the  apron,  is  riddled  by  a  screen 
below,  being  at  the  same  time  cleaned  by  a  fan  working  in 
connection  therewith,  and  falls  into  a  well,  from  which  it 
is  elevated  by  buckets  on  an  endless  belt,  and  discharged  on 
to  a  second  endless  chain  apron  that  draws  it  under  a  stiff 
brush,  by  which  the  berries  arc  polished. 

The  berries  then  fall  on  a  second  riddle  that  separates  them 
according  to  size,' and  they  are  discharged  at  rheir  separate 
spouts. 

Coffee  Mill.      In  the  granulating  coffee-mill, 


Fig.  652. 


Granulating  Coffee  Mill. 

Fig.  652,  the  berries  are  cracked  by  a  coarse  roller, 

and  the  grains  removed  by  the  revolving  sieve  as 

soon  as  they  attain  a  certain  degree   of  fineness, 

the  object  being  to  obtain  uniformity  of  size.    The 

sieve  revolves  on  flanged  friction -wheels,  the  toothed 

roller  and  concave  do 

not   touch    when  the  rig.  e6d. 

machine  rnns  empty. 

The  sieve  is  made  up 

of  6  semi-c  i  r  c  u  1  a  r 

divisions,     which 

successively  return 

their  quotas  of  coarse 

stuff  to  the  grinder. 

Fig.  653  is  a  retail- 
er's mill,  the  roller 
axis  .shifted,  one  cover 
removed,  and  the  cut- 
t  i  n  g  disk  exposed. 
The  coffee  from  the 
hopper  above  passes 
between  the  attrition 
surfaces  and  falls  into 
the  tin  vessel. 

Coffee  Roast'er. 

A  multitude  o  f 
small  domestic  and 
larger  warehouse  cof- 
fee roasters  are  in 
the  market. 

A  French  coffee 
roaster  has  a  spheri- 
cal chamber  of  glass, 
rotating  over  a  special 
.'«mall  furnace  Coffte  Mill. 


■  the  heat  of  a  brazier,  D. 
Fig.  654. 


The  coffee  roaster  of  Hignette  (Piiris)  hti.s  a  globular  ' 
C,  in  which  the  coffee  is  roasted  by    "     " 
which  is  placed  beneath  it 
during  the  operation,  but 
retired,  as  shown   ii^   tlx^ 
figure,  and  a  funii>  I  suJk- 
stituted  when  the  i  >.iT<'r  i^ 
to  be  discharged  f     >     '  > 
roaster  into  the  cyl 
sifter,  where  the  dn        •   i 
pellicles  are  remoTiL  I:m9ii 
it.     The  globu-  p 

lar  roaster  re-  ■ 
ceives  the  coffee  I 
from  abovef 
when  the  open-  , 
ing  is  brought  ~ 
into  temporary  app-'f^ltion 
with  the  flue  hoU  )i>  x\w 
cover,  /,  of  the  api-  inif  n?- 

Fig.  655  shows  -usifl)  f< 
portable  coffee  n.Lslfr, 
adapted  to  be  plac*  •!  ovnr 
a  stove  or  range.  1 1  is 
automatic,  revolviu»c  by 
steam  pressure. 

C  o  ff  e  r    Dam. 

{Hydraulic     Engineer^  Coffee  Roaster MdSi/ler. 
ing)       An     incLure  (H'^netie,  Porn.) 

from  which  water  is  pumped,  to  expose  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  bottom. 

Fig.  655. 


PortahU  Coffee  Roaster. 


The  coffer  dam  at  dam  No.  4,  Kanawha  River  impraw- 
ments,  is  shown  !n  ''Report  of  Chief  of  Engituers^  U.  S. 
Army,''  1878,  •  ii.  467. 

Conn.  River,  Burrall  .  *  "  Van  Nostrand-s  Mag.''  xiv.  866. 
Harlem  Rirer      .     .     .      *'Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  May  ll,  p.  16. 
Portable,  "Centennial"  •  ''Iron  Age,'  xix..  Feb.  22,  p.  1. 
Walsh,  New  York    .     .  •  "Seienii/ir  Amenean,'^  May  8, 1875. 

Coil.  ( Heating. )  1 .  A  convoluted  pipe  used  as 
a  heater,  evaporator,  condenser,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  names  of  coils  are  derived  from  their 
construction,  shape,  purpose,  and  application.  See 
the  following :  — 


Bell. 
Box  coil. 
Branch. 

Circular  tank  coil. 
Coil  hanger. 
Coil  heater. 
Coil  pUte. 
Coil  screen. 
Coil  stand. 
Condensing  coil. 
Cone  joint. 
Double  cone  coil. 
Fhit  coil. 
Flat  square  coil. 
Heater  coil. 
Helical  tank  coll. 
Hour-glass  coil. 


Manifold. 

Pipe  stand. 

Radiator. 

Return  bend. 

Return  bend  coil. 

Ring  plate. 

Sleeve. 

Soap  coil. 

Spiral  tank  coil. 

Square  spiral  tank  coil. 

Square  tank  coil. 

Taper  screw  joint. 

Tee. 

Trunnion  coil. 

Tuyere  coil. 

Tyinp  coll. 

Vertical  tube  coil. 


See  also  instances  under  Comdkksir,  Rbfbiq^^toe,  Radi- 
ATOE,  Feii>-watkk  IIbatui,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  {Electricity.)  a.  The  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires 
in  the  center  of  the  helix,  b.  The  wrapping  of  in- 
sulated wire  around  the  core  of  an  electro-magnet. 
Fig.  2672,  "Mech.  Diet.*' 

Coil'ing  Ma-chine'.  The  ovens  and  machine 
for  coiling  bars,  for  making  tubes  for  cannon,  is 
shown  in  Plate  II.,  Appendix  I.  </,  "Report  of  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  U.  S,  A./'  1877,  pp.  400, 412.  See  also 
Appendix  L,  Fig.  75,  and  p.  549,  same  report. 
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Coil  Plate.  A  pintc  with  hooks  or  rings  to 
8np{K>rt  the  horizontiil  coils  p{  a  radiator  ;  a  steam 
or  hot-wrtter  heater,  evaporator,  or  condenser. 

Fig.  666. 


Coil  Plates. 


a.  Ring  plute. 
6.  Hook  plate. 
r.  ('omer  plate. 


d.  Roi>ette  plate. 

e.  Movable-hook  plate. 
/.  Wall  plate. 


Coil  Stand.  A  pair  of  c(>il-]>lato8  (which  see), 
arranged  to  stand  ii])on  a  floor  and  to  support  the 
various  coils  or  convolutions. 

Coil  Screen.  An  ornamental  open-work  of 
wire  concealing  a  coil,  but  allowing  passage  of  ra- 
diated heat  through  the  openings. 

Coil  Steam  Boil'er.  One  in  which  the  water 
in  coiled  iron  pipe  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
furnace. 

See  Fig.  6636.  Plate  LXI.,  p.  2817,  ''Meek.  Dict»;  aUo, 
Fig.  2686,  p.  1191,  i6*V/. 
A  double  ooil  steam  generator  waa  shown  in  Flaris,  1878, 

by  M.  N.  Roser,  St.  Denis  (*>»/ie). 

Coin  Al-loy'.  An  alloy  for  coins,  prepared 
by  Johnson,  Matthey,  &  Co.,' of  London,  is 

Aluminum 98 

Nickel 2 

It  is  light  (Sp.  gr.  2.75),  does  not  tarnish  ;  and 
is  too  light  to  be  mistaken  for  silver.  See  also 
Alloy,  supra. 

*  "  Manufacturer  and  Builder,^''  ix.  118. 
"  Iron  Age,'  xxi.j  March  28,  p.  7. 

*  ^^  Srietitific  Amtncan,^^  xxxviii.  366. 
^\Srientljir  Anifrican  .S'/'/».,"  2892. 

*  LuhotUatji-'s  ^^ Dirlioniiiiirr  dtsArtS  et 
Manu/aeturf.s,'''  articU*  '^Monnaie,'*^ 
vol.  ii.,  ed.  1877. 

Bar'ro'w.      A    large,    semi-cylindncal 

Kip.  a57. 


Detector,  Sutloii 
Silver  dollan* 
Tester,  Dokerly  . 
Philadelphia  mint 
Apparatus      .     . 


Coke 


I'okf  Barrow. 

hheit-iron    two-wheeled  barrow   used    about  coke 
ovens  and  furnaces. 

French "Sewnti/ic  ^mmcon,"  *  xxxlx.322. 

Coke-con-Bum'ing  Bat'te-ry.    {Electricity.) 


The  coke  is  imbedded  in  melted  nitrate  of  pot««^ 
slum  or  sodium ;  the  fonner  being  burned  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter.  Tlio  nrjiative 
electrode  is  cast-iron.     Invented  by  Jal'lochkojf. 

Kiaudety  American  translation 24<». 

*^  S:ienli/ic  American  Supplement ^^^ 17o9. 

'^English  Mechanic''^ *  xxvi.  10c«. 

Coke  Fork.  A  ten-tined  fork  for  .shoveling: 
coke. 

Coke  Pur'nace.  See  the  following  refer- 
ences :  — 

Oreut  Aiken    ....     .  • ''Scicntijic  Am.  Sup,"  1021^. 

Carri,  Beweges,  Fr.  .     .     .  *  ** Engineering,' -  xxix.  399. 
Store,  article,   '*  C'hat^age '''      Laboulaye.'s''Dict.  des  Artt,'' 

etc  ,  iv.,  Fig.  3468. 
Self-coking,  F/^m>  .     .  "/row  vl^^-,-' xix,  May  34,16 

System,  Tart-e *' //on  >4g^c,"  xxii.,  Oct.  17,11. 

From  antliracite  dust,  Wister      '* Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  Jklav  30,  9.    . 
Crusher,    Thwaiteif   Carbuit  •*' Engineer,"    xliii.  169. 
Furnaces,  Br •  ".Crt/fi/ifen/i^,'' xxiv.  227. 

Self-coking,  Frrri>,  Ironton  *  ''  Iran  A^^e.''  xvii..  Feb.  3,  1. 

Manufacture * '^  Sr.  Auiertran,"  \xx\v.'M. 

Orena,  Bennington  ....  *  "/ron  >4ir^,'-xxiii... lune 26, 1 
Oven,  ili/ifc«M *'*Iron  vlg-f,'"  xix.,  Jan.  11,  1. 

See  Gas  and  Cokk  Furnace,  i»fra. 

Cold  Air  Ma-chine'.  See  Air  Hkfrige- 
RATiNG   Machine. 

AIm)  **  Scientific  American  Supplement, ^^  4011. 

Cold'-i-ron  8a^7.  A  circular  saw  for  removing 
the  fag  end  of. a  rolled  rail.  It  saws  through  a 
cold  steel  rail  5J"  deep  in  18  minutes. 

The  cold  saw  u.«ed  at  the  Landore  Siemens  Steel  Co.  ifi 
shown  at  Figs.  18,  19,  p.  14,  vol.  xlii.,  ''Engineer."' 

Also  uaed  for  cutting  bar  iron  into  lengths  for  piling,  re- 
beating,  and  re-rolling. 

SeUig,  Sonnenthal  ff  Co.,  Br.  •  '^Engineerr  xlviil.  472. 
For  rails *  ''Engineering,'''  xxy. 2^, 

Cold-press'ing  Ma-chine'.     A  machine  for 

Fig.  «K><. 


Cold-pressing  Machine. 

finishing  hy  cold  drawing,  or  for  pressing  forjrings. 
It  has  a  pres.sure  of  from  300,000  to  400,000  lbs. ; 
stroke  T'  to  6".  It  stops  ami  starts  instantly  by 
means  of  Pratt*s  friction  clutch. 

Cold  Shot.  [Foufidri/.)  Small  globules  of 
iron  found  in  chilled  portions  of  a  casting. 

Cold  Shut.  {Add.)  2.  {Founding.)  An  im- 
perfection in  a  casting  owing  to  the  ooling  of  the 
metal  while  flowing. 
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Cold  Sound.  {Suniical.)  Psyehrophor,  In- 
Tention  of  Dr.  Winternitz,  of  Vienna.  An  instm- 
■«Dt  for  treating  pollutions,  spermatorrhea,  and 
chrunic  gonorrhea. 

Fig.  e69. 


Cotd  Sound 

A  double  current  eatheter  without  e.ve«,  the  two  oanaU 
eammunirating  near  the  point  of  the  inntrument.  It  is  in- 
troduced into  the  urethra  until  ite  point  has  paMed  the  pars 
^astatiea,  and  it  is  then  attached  by  rubber  tubing  to  a  res- 
erroir  eontaining  water  of  the  deiiired  tempenture.  On 
turning  the  mtop-coclc.  the  water  flows  into  one  canal  and  out 
through  the  other.  In  this  way  the  a^ut  gaiiinagini*  and 
the  entire  mucous  membrane  are  expoMd  to  the  mechanical 
action  of  preaanre  and  the  sedative  action  of  cold. 

See  alao  Fig.  66,  Sup.,  TUmoHH^a  **Armam.  Chirurgieum.^' 

Co-li-fi-ch^.  ( Ceramics. )  A.little  prism  or  tri- 
pod of  refractory  clay,  used  in  a  faience  .or  porce- 
lain kiln  to  gu'pporc  the  enameled  or  decorated 
ware  in  rhe  second  firing.  They  are  known  as  stUu 
and  spurs  in  Kngland.  See  Sbooar,  Figs.  4815- 
4816,  p.  2089,  "Mech.  Diet"  where  rings,  ridges, 
and  studs  are  shown  supporting  the  ware  in  the 
sepsrar*. 

Col-lap'si-ble  Boat.  One  capable  of  folding 
for  convenient  transportation. 

Crixptn'*    .     .     .  *  **5rt>ftfi>Se  itmerifaji,**  xxxTiii.848. 
Btrtkons,  Ur.     .  •  ^^  Scientific  American  SuppUment,^*  1S27. 

•  ''En^neerr  xWili.  162. 

•  **  Van  No*trand'$  Jlfoif.,"  xlx.  94. 
Otigood       ...  *  '*Srienti/lc  AnurieaH,"  xl.  SB. 

**Iron  il^«,"  XX.,  July  19,  p.  1. 
^ee  also  Boat  :  Foldiho  Boat. 

Collar.  {Nautical.)  1.  A  bite  at  the  end  of  a 
ihrond  or  stay,  to  go  over  the  mast-head. 

2.  A  rope  formed  into  a  wreath,  with  a  dead-eye 
in  the  bight*  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  stay  is 
secured. 

3.  The  neck  of  a  bolt. 

4.  A  circular  enlargement  on  a  rod. 
Collar-lauii^der.    The  pipe  or  gntter  at  the 

top  of  a  lift  of  pumps  by  which  water  is  conyeyed 
to  the  cistern. 

Collar  Ma-chine'.  Vapey's  horse-collar  block- 
ing machine  consists  of  a  former,  which  can  be  va- 
rieii  in  Ien<;th,  and  a  tightener  rope  to  draw  the 
le  ither  clone  to  the  former  or  mold  by  means  of 
lever  and  screw. 
C'«llar  9tufflng  machine,  Lichtiter  •  **Sc.  Amer.,*^  xxzTii.  88. 

Collar  Nail.  A  nail  used  in  blind-soling  boots 
■nd  shoes.     Field  Sf  Sans.  f^^^  g^^ 

The  nail  being  driven  into  the  heel 
(or  sole)  as  fiir  as  the  collar,  the 
outer  lift  (or  sole)  is  driven  on  to 
the  projecting  pin,  and  thereby  held, 
without  the  head  of  the  nnil  appear- 
ing upon  the  onter  surface. 

Collar    Swage.       { Blacksmith- 
"*(/■)    A  swage  set  in  the  hardy  hole 
of  an  anvil  and  used  in  swaging 
eoUar  on  to  a  rod.     The  depression 
in  the  swage  is  equal  to  one  half  the 
Mie  of  the  rod  and  collar  ;  a  top  tool 
laid  upon    the   iron    completes   the     ^***'  ^'^ 
form,  the  piece  being  swaged  between  the  two  by 
the  blows  of  a  hammer.   See  also  Fuller,  Swaob, 
e^c.    See  Fig.  661. 

Col-lo'dion.  Gun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether  or 
chloroform. 

It  is  used  for  many  purposes.  See  Ptkoxtlikb, 
P-  IWl,  "3#ecA.  Diet?* ;  Guw  Corrow,  p.  1086,  Ibid. 

See  also  Cblluldid,  supra, 
14 
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Collo-type.     [Photography.)     A  name  givea 
to  the  process  in  which  the  image  is  taken  upon 
a  sensitive  colloid  film. 
The  first  attempts  were  made  on  metallic  plates, 
and  the  adhesion  of  the  film 
was  effected  by  the  oxydation     '**•  ^^' 
of  the  metallic  surface.     Albert 
introduced    the    use    of   glass  ^ 
plates,    Obernetter    used    very  ' 
thin  zinc  plates.     Description  of  his  ^ 
process  in  "  Photographisches   Woehtn- 
hlatt."      Reproduced     in     "Scientific 
American  Supplement,*^  '2671. 

Col'o-phene.  A  viscid  colorless 
oil,  obtained  by  distilling  oil  of  turpen- 
tine with  sulphuric  acid.  See  ClarKe's 
Patent,  No.  6,001,  June  2,  1849. 

Col'or  Coxn-par'a-tor.      An  ap- 
paratus by  Dr.  Leeds,  of  the  Stevens 
Institute,  for  making  comparisons  of  CbllarSwagt. 
tints  of  color. 

A  raek  holdB  ten  comparison  tnhea  of  oqnal  ealiber  and 
contents.  An  adjustable  mirror  reflects  the  light  downward 
through  those  comparison  tubes,  and  the  light,  after  panning 
through  slitB  (}'^  long  and  ^'  wide),  cut  in  a  stage  beneash, 
is  reflected  ontward  to  the  eye  by  a  similar  adjustable  mir- 
ror placed  below.  In  the  original  apparatus,  the  supports  of 
the  upper  mirror  are  placed  at  the  front  eomen,  so  as  to 
make  the  axis  of  the  mirror  in  front  of  che  upper  row  of 
holes,  and  permit  the  tubes  to  be  loM'ered  into  their  places 
from  the  top.  Later,  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  slip 
the  tubes  in  from  below,  which  can  be  done  without  rising 
from  one's  seat,  and  in  this  case  the  axis  of  the  mirror  was 
put  directly  over  the  centerH  of  the  line  of  holes,  and  the 
mirror  made  somewhat  narrower  {B").  A  black  cloth,  hung 
from  the  back  upper  comers,  prevents  any  light  reaching  the 
eye  except  that  reflected  from  the  lower  mirror. 

The  comparison  in  effected  by  a  prism  nearly  filled  with  a 
suitable  colorod  liquid.  The  prism  Is  constructed  by  ce- 
menting within  four  stxaight  walls  of  plate  glass  the  inclined 
top  and  bottom  sides  of  the  prl^m  It  is  KV'  long,  11''  wide, 
21''  at  the  base  of  the  prism,  narrowing  to  8-16"  at  the  apex. 
Td»  prism  is  cut  off  in  this  manner  at  the  apex,  because, 
when  filled  with  liquid  of  the  most  suitable  inteuMity  of  color, 
the  graduations  beyond  this  point  are  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  of  value.  The  liquid  is  introduced  through  an  orifice  in 
the  base,  over  which  Is  afterward  cemented  a  glass  cover. 

**  Seient(/ie  Ameriean  SitppUmetU  ^^     .     .    .    .*218&. 

Col'ored  Glaaa.  (Glass.)  Glass  colored  in 
the  pot ;  as  distinguished  from  enameled,  which  has 
a  surface  of  vitritiable  color  baked  on. 

It  consists  commonly  of  two  layers,  white  and 
colored  melted  into  junction,  or  one  laid  upon  the 
other :  in  some  instances,  white  glass  overlaid  with 
three  or  four  colore.  There  are,  however,  other 
modes.  See  list  under  Glass,  "Mech.  Did.,**  tt 
infra. 

The  oxides  of  the  different  metals  form  the  col- 


Fcr  Uum:  oxide  of  cobalt  or  so/re,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 

SuuUs  of  blue,  such  as  woUt  or  cdcstial:  different  propor- 
tions of  cobalt. 

Ugkt  blue,  far  apectaeUs :  a  mixture  of  cobalt  and  red 
oxide  of  iron. 

London  smoke :  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  copper,  iron,  and 
manganese. 

Black :  by  increasing  proportions  of  the  last  mentioned. 

Purpie:  oxide  of  manganese.  Potash  glass  with  manga- 
nese gives  a  bluish  purplv  ;  soda  glass  rerges  on  the  red.  The 
color  is  made  of  a  deeper  blue  by  the  addition  of  cobalt. 

Broum  purple :  a  mixtoiv  of  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron. 

Ancient  purple :  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  red 
oxide  of  iron. 

YfUouf :  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese ;  char- 
coal is  supplied  in  the  stiape  of  wood  sawdust,  an  increase  of 
which  gives  an  orange,  or  in  excess  red. 

A  mixture  of  ochre  and  silver  applied  to  the  surface  an<l 
b^ed  in. 

Green :  a  mixture  of  black  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of 
Iron  ;  or  replace  a  part  of  these  oxides  by  one  third  of  their 
weight  of  bi-chromatc  of  potassium. 

Blue  green :  add  oxide  of  cobalt  to  the  above. 

YfUow green:  add  yellow  oxide  of  uranium  to  the  recipe 
for  green. 

Bed  orrubjf:  brown  oxide  of  copper,  oxidas  of  lead  and 
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tin,  goalee  of  iron,  and  borax,  are  added  to  the  batch  in  the 
pot  and  melted.  The  glaM  w  dipped  out,  broken  or  ground, 
and  remelted,  with  additional  quantities  of  the  oxides  and 
borax.    The  rolor  is  not  developed  until  repeated  heatings. 

(^etl :  calcined  bones  are  added  to  the  hatch  of  glass  in  the 
pot.  Cryolite,  10;  white  sand,  20:  oxide  of  xiuc,  2();  make 
an  opal  glass,  called  Hot  east  porceiain.    i^ee  also  CarouTK. 

Fluor  spar  added  to  the  batch. 

Laboulaye's  ^^ Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,*^  Arti- 
cle "  Verrr.'' 

^'^  Sfientific  American '^'' xxxit.  263. 

*^ Scientific  American  Supplement  *'    .  .     129. 

¥ig.  602. 


Colters, 
a.  Rolling  colter  r.  Knife  colter. 

6.  Caster  colter.  d.  Standing  colter. 


Fig.  663. 


Col-o-rim'e-ter.  Dr.  Scheibler's  method  con- 
sists in  a  number  of  parallel  tubes  in  which  solu- 
tions of  sugar  and  syrups  are 
examined  for  relative  depths 
and  qualities  of  color. 

NanquettCy"  Terhnologiste^**  xl.  862. 
See  also  Diapuonombtkr,  infra. 

Col'or-ing  Met'als 

Prepare  a  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  lead  by  dissolving 
*  oz.  of  hyposulpliite  of  so- 
dium in  1  lb.  of  water,  and 
addinjr  i  oz.  of  acetate  of 
lead  dissolved  in  8  oz.  of 
water.  Heat  to  200°  Kah., 
and  the  sulphide  of  lead  is 
precipitated  in  brown  flakes. 

Metals  exposed  to  the  solution 
become  colored  — 

Brass  in  the  following  order, 
according  to  the  time  of  exposure, 
and  consequent  thickness  of  the 
coat :  gold,  copper-red,  carmine, 
dark  rod,  blue,  blue-white,  red- 
dish white. 

Iron  becomes  pteel  blue. 

Zinr  becomes  brown. 

Copper,  the  onltr  of  brass,  ex- 
cept that  the  gold  color  does  not 
appear. 

If,  instead  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 
sulphuric  acid  be  ndded  to  the  hy- 
posulphite of  sodium,  the  brass 
becomes  red,  green,  brown,  with 
green  and  reil  iris  glitter. 

See  also  Bronzing,  etc. 

Col-peu-ryn'ter.  {Sur- 
<jical.)  An  inflatable  bajr  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina  to 
prevent  prolapsus  uteri. 

Braun's,  Fig  420,  p.  90,  P*rt  III.,  Tiemann^s  ^^Armamen- 
tarium Chirurgicum." 


Colters. 
e.  Quincy  cutter. 
/.  Fin  cutter. 
g.  Sword  cutter. 


Col'ter.  The  sward  cutter  in  advance  of  the 
plowshare  and  mold-board.    See  Figs.  662,  663. 

Rotary  colter  grinder     .    •'*  Scientific  American,*' xlii.m 

Co-lum'biii.  {Electricity.)  The  non-conduct- 
ing material  placed  between  the  parallel  carbous 
of  the  Electric  Candle,  which  see. 

Col'umn.      Built   wrought    iron    columns,  8o 


Fig.  664. 


much  used  iu  modern 
engineering,  are  made 
in  segments,  which  arc 
bolted  together.  The 
construction  of  two 
prominent  forms  is  evi- 
dent at  a  glance.  Figs. 
664,  665. 

Col'umn  Baf- 
te-ry .  ( Electricity . ) 
One  in  which  the  ele- 
ments are  formed  into 
a  column.  See  Vol- 
taic Pile. 

Comb.  {Add.)  8.  /;^=^ 
{Fire-arms.)  The  top  /j^ 
corner   of    the    stock,  ^ 

where  the  cheek  rest^ 
in  Hring. 

Comb  making,  *  "  Mnnv 
facturer  and  Builder," 
x.  129. 

Comnbi-na'tion 
Au'ger.  An  aujrer 
used  in  well  or  shaft 
boring.  It  has  a  long 
barrel,  inclined  throats  at  the  lower  end,  and  de- 
tachable horizontal  cutters.  Used  in  clay,  sand, 
and  other  soft  or  friable  strata. 

Fig.  666. 


Built  Iron  Column. 


l^tanix  Iron  Co.*s  Wrought-iron  Column. 

Com'bi-na'tion  Ba'sin  Cock.  A  shampoo- 
ing arrangement  in  which  the  tube  and  sprinkler 
connect  with  hot  and  „.    ggg 

cold  water  faucets,  so  ^' 

as  to  receive  a  min- 
gled stream  of  the  re- 
quired warmth. 

C  o  mlbi-na'tion 
Lock.  1.  A  bank  or 
safe  lock,  the  mechan- 
ism of  which  is  ope- 
rated by  two  gradu- 
ated dials,  whereby 
one  bolt,  common  to 
both,  is  controlled  by 
either  of  the  two  inde- 
pendent dials,  which 
latter  may  be  set  on 
two  different  combi- 
nations, thus  giving  the  control  to  either  of  two 
persons. 

2.  A  permutation  lock :  see  Figs.  3646-^648,  p. 
1669,  ''ifech.  Diet," 


Combination  Cock. 


COMBINATION  PLANE. 
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Comlii-na^on  Plane.    A  joiner's  plane,  ca- 
pable, by  adjustmeuLs  mid  atUi^li- 
ments,  of  assumin;;  VHriiiUM  aijaci 
ties:  such  aa  plow,  tiilitiier,  liuilu, 
rabbet-p  lane,  ^-j^  4^ 

niatcni  ng- 
plane,  etc. 

The  main 
feature  of  the 
plaue  i»  that  it  I 

nas  a  fence  or  «   ,    ,    ^     t„     ,•      », 

guide  which   is  ^'^'  Canimnauon  Plane, 

made  to  chauge  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires,  the  fence  being  also 
Tertically  adjustable. 

Comiii-na'tioii  PlO'w.  A  plow  having  a 
number  of  optional  shares,  so  as  to  be  convertible 
to  a  number  of  different  uses. 

Combination  plows  are  generally  those  of  the 
smaller  class,  such  as  are  used  in  tending  crops, 
rather  than  those  for  breakinfi;  ground  ;  many  are 
found  in  the  varieties  adopted  for  special  culture, 
such  as  beets,  grapes  and  garden  crops. 

Uoriisby's  (Lnglish)  plow  has  a  number  of  mold 
boards ;  also  potato  diggers,  hoe  frames,  etc.,  either 
of  which  can  be  attached  to  the  beam. 


Combination  Plow. 

Farquhar's  convertible  plow.  Fig.  668,  has  double 
shovel,  single  shovel,  subsoil,  bull-tongue,  ridging 
shares  and  bodies. 

Com^i-na'tion  Open  and  Peep  Sights. 
A  species  of  gun-sight.  Fig.  669,  hav-  p.  ^^ 
ing  several  sights  for  different  distances, 
when  the  leaf  is  down,  a  low  slit-sight 
is  exposed.  When  the  leaf  is  lifted,  the 
peep  sight  may  he  slipped  up  and  down 
on  the  graduated  stem,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  object. 

Com'bi-na'tion    Spring.     One 
made  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of   several   similar 
part.s. 

In  elliptic  hpringH  for  nil- 
ways  see  numerou»«xjunpleH 
in  Fig.  1144,  p.  4S8,  **Mech. 
Did  '■ 

In«tauces  of  the  spiral 
kind  in  Fig.  1148,  same  page,  ^-omotnanon  upen  reep  oignt. 

Combinations  of  steel  and  caouichouo :  Figs.  1142-1144, 
pp.  482,  48S,  Ibid. 

Coml>i-na'tion  Scale.  A  scale  with  several 
beams. 

a.  A  dairy  scale  beam  which  admits  of  weighing 
the  milk  brought  by  a  number  of  farmers,  at  the 
same  draft,  keeping  the  weight  of  each  on  its  own 
beam.     See  Crbamert  Soalk. 

b.  A  postal-scale  having  separate  beams  and 
poises,  the  graduations  in  grams  and  ounces  (and 
fractions)  on  each  respectively. 

c.  A  weighing  scale  with  one  beam  for  the  cart, 
and  another  for  the  load ;  with  the  addition  of  a 


third  beam  for  small  weights,  the  second  being  for 
the  thousands. 

d.  A  furnace  scale  for  charging  the  barrow  with 
the  respective  quantities  of  ore,  coke,  and  limestone, 
to  be  dumped  into  the  hopper  of  the  blast  furnace. 
See  Furnace  Charger. 

** Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  **    .     .     .  •  xxtI.  313. 

Com-bined'  Car.  {Railway,)  One  with  sepa- 
rate compartments  for  different  purposes,  as  a  com- 
bined Inigyage  and  express  car^  or  a  combined  mail 
and  passenger  car,  etc. 

Or :  one  capable  of  being  converted  to  distinct 
uses  ;  as  a  combined  box  and  cattle  car. 

Comb'ing  Ma-chine'.  The  cotton  combing 
machine  of  Seilmann,  of  Alsace,  is  a  marvel  of  in> 
genuity  in  preparing  cotton  for  tine  counts  of  yarn. 
The  machine  has  been  somewhat  simplified  by 
Dobson  &  Barlow,  of  Bolton,  England.  The  action 
is  intermittent,  by  means  of  nippers  and  combs.  In 
the  Dobson  &  Barlow  machine  the  nipper  holds 
the  cotton  to  be  combed  against  the  fluted  feed  roll- 
ers. The  cotton  is  drawn  up  into  the  top  comb  by 
the  detaching  rollers,  which  draw  it  in  a  straiglit 
line  from  the  grip  of  the  two  feed  rollers. 

Some  of  the  following  references  concern  flax, 
and  other  cotton  :  — 

Laboulajfe's  ^*  Dietionnaire  dts  Arts  et  Manufojcturt*.'** 
Oirard,  French  .     .     .    .  •  ii.,  art.  "  Lin,''  Fig».  1424-1429. 
Worstworth,  Engl.  ...»  ii.,  Figs.  1480,  1431. 
Fatrbaim,  Engl.       .     .     .  •  ii.,  Figs.  1432,  1438. 
WesUey  (f  Lawson,  Sngl.  •  U.,  Figs.  14fiO-1462. 

Heilmann •  it.,  art.  **Pet^rfi«M«." 

•  ii.,  art.  "Loin**.'' 

Linen,  Homer •  "  TeehnologisfJ'''  xxzrii.  21. 

Ward •  "  TWhnologiste,''  xxxvii.  27. 

Stephen.  Cot$om  if  Co.    •  **  Jiehnologisttf-'  xxxvii.  80. 

Combe  if  Barbour    .    .  •  *'  TecknologUte,''^  xxxvii.  41. 

Varioutryve     ....      "  Technologixtt,''  xxxtU.  215. 
i/ei/mann,  Lille    .     .     .     .  *^^ Scientific  Amer.  Syp.,"' 2^, 
Pierrard *^'Seientifie  Amer.  Sup.,">  WSi. 

Com'fit  Pan.  For  making  comfits  and  all 
kinds  of  confections  known  as  pan  goods.  The 
pan  i<i  heated  by  steam  conveyed  through  an  india- 
rubber  tube.  Another  tube  conveys  away  water  of 
condensation.  It  does  not  revolve,  but  has  a  pecul- 
iar rocking  motion.     See  Confection  Pan. 

Com'mu-ta'tor.  (Electricity.)  An  instrument 
or  arrangement  used  to  change  the  currents  from 
primary  to  secondary,  or  the  reverse  ;  to  change 
the  po'lafitv  of  a  current ;  or  to  change  from  one 
to  more  cells  in  a  constant  battery. 

Mercury,  Lartigus     .  **  Telegraphic  Journal,"  vii.  163. 

Com-par'a-tor.  a.  An  instrument  for  com- 
paring measures  of  length  together.  The  objects 
to  be  compared  are  laid  on  an  iron  bed,  and  micro- 
scopes  with  micrometric  eye-pieces  placed  vertically 
over  the  bed  for  observation  and  comparison. 

In  the  uomparator  of  Af.  Tresra  but  one  micrmicope  is 
used  ;  the  ban  to  be  mea«ured  arc  placed  Hide  by  wide  upon 
the  bed,  which  is  morable  both  laterally  and  longitudinally. 
One  end  of  the  standard  itt  first  brought  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  afterward,  the  correffpondiug  end  of  the  scale  to 
be  test4Ni  is  by  a  lateral  moTement  siuiilarly  brought  into 
the  field  of  view,  and  by  the  slow  moTement  of  the  scale 
itwlf,  if  necessary,  its  terminal  mark  is  brought  into  coin- 
cidence with  the  cross-wires  of  the  microscope.  The  whole 
system  is  then  mored  longitudinally  until  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  bars  come  under  observation,  when  without  disturb- 
ing the  microscope  the  m&rlc  on  the  ixtandard  rule  is  first 
brought  into  coincidence  with  its  cro.4A-line8,  and  subse- 
quently that  on  the  rule  to  be  tested,  the  difference  in 
length,  if  any,  between  the  two  being  measured  by  the  mi- 
crometer. 

b.  Saxton^s  comparator  consists  essentially  of  a  mirror, 
which  reflects  a  beam  of  light  oyer  double  the  nngle  through 
which  the  mirror  io  revolv^,  and  this  henm  at'tn  as  an  index 
by  being  caused  to  sweep  over  a  graduated  »cal«,  having  for 
its  center  the  center  of  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  It  will  he 
obTious  how  measuremeutff  may  l>e  made  by  thi.<  nrrange- 
meat.    It  is  applied  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Biayer  to  the  observation 
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of  the  changet  in  the  dimensions  of  iron 
•nil  Pteel  bar*  on  their  magnetiiation. 

tfee  '' i>ctentt/ic  American  Sypplrment''  •1519,  •IfiGS, 
♦ltf37    •itJW. 

c.  liffiajous*  comparator  "  eonsisto  of  a  diapason,  to  one 
Ifmb  of  which  is  attached  the  object-glass  of  a  compound 
microscope  :  the  body  of  the  microscope  being  deteched  snd 
supported  by  an  independent  stand,  if  the  diapason  be 
thrown  into  Tibration,  the  image  of  any  small  object  seen 
through  the  microscope  will  appear  to  hare  a  similar  motion, 
which  will  be  magnified  by  all  the  power  of  the  instrument. 
Let  the  object  be  itself  a  point  in  a  Tibiating  body,  haring 
Its  direction  of  vibration  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass, and  the  combination  of  the  two  motions  will  pro- 
duce figures,  from  the  analysis  of  which  the  cliaracter  of  the 
Tibration  of  the  body  obsenred  may  be  deduced.  When  the 
Tibrating  body  is  a  string,  or  other  object  without  conspicu- 
ous points  suited  to  be  used  in  the  comparison,  it  is  neceesary 
to  mark  it  in  some  manner.  Different  obserrers  have  adopted 
different  expedients  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
loading  the  body  or  altering  its  condition  by  adding  coloring 
matters,  Mr.  Ussajous,  in  the  case  of  sMngs,  has  employed 
a  cylindrical  lens  to  throw  a  sharp  line  of  light  acroes  the 
object.  This  creates  a  brilliant  point  moving  with  the 
string  without  in  any  manner  disturbing  its  mode  of  Tibra- 
tion.-'— Dr.  F.A.  F.  Barnard.  ^^  Paris  Eaaaoiition  Reports.'''' 
•iiL608,509. 

See  also  Electrical  Diapason. 

Com'paBB.    See  list  under  Compass,  p.  599, 

••  yhdi.  Diet," 

Alarm "<Ser«fU(/!c  ^Imm'eati,"  zli.  81. 

Correction,    Thompson    .  *^  Seienti/le  Atner.  Siqt.^*^  790. 
Differential,  i/e   .     .     .    .  '^Seientijk  Anter.  Si^."  25b. 

Japianeite "<Sci>iil{/Se  jimeriean,'' xxxt.  67. 

Nickel  needle,  Fr.    .    .    .  "  TeUgraphie  Journal,^'  it.  76. 
Sir  William  Thompson   .  "Scientijk  Amer.  Sup.,''^  bCS. 

See  also  Azimoth,  etc. 

Com-pen'sa-tor.  {Gas.)  An  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  gHS'Cxhauster  engine,  in  order  to 
maintain  equal  pressure  in  the  main  when  the  ex- 
hauster mny  he  working  in  excess  of  the  produc- 
tion uf  ga8.'  The  ohject  is  to  limit  the  vacuum,  to 
prevent  its  reaching  a  dangerous  degree.  The 
raisiuj^  of  a  bell  in  the  compensator  opens  a  valve 
In  the  bye-pas8,  and  allows  ttie  gas  to  pass  around 
the  exhauster  inefTectively.  See  Gab  Cohpensa- 
TOR ;  Gas  Governor. 

Com-poB'ing  Ma-chine'.  Flamm's  (French) 
and  Sweet's  (American)  machines,  acting  by  the 
consecutive  impressions  of  types  upon  cliches, 
which  form  molds  for  stereotypmg.  described  in 
article  "Imprimeriey"  Labonlaije*s  "  Dicttonnaire  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures,"  tome  iv.,  ed.  1877. 

Frazer^s  composing  machine  was  shown  in  opention  at 
the  PariH  Expoi«ition,  1878. 
See  TYpE-SBTTiiia  Machins,  p.  2676,  "JIfecA  Dtrt." 

Com'po-si'tionB, 

See  the  following:  — 

Amber. 

Amber,  artificial. 

ARbe^too. 

Aitbestot*  felt. 

Baleon. 

BceKwax,  artificial. 

Black  lead. 

Boi.4  durci. 

Bolata  gum. 

Bonesiilate. 

Boulinikon. 

Caoutchouc. 

Caoutchouc,  artificial. 

Caoutchoi  c  fsolyents. 

Carbolic-acid  paper. 

Cartonpierre. 

Celluloid. 

Cellulo^se. 

Ceresin. 

Chrome  leather. 

Coral,  artificial. 

Cork  board. 

Cork  leather. 

Corundum. 

Coitina. 

Ebonite. 

Sbouy,  artificiaL 


Walter-proofing,   etc. 


Eburine. 

Eburite. 

Felt. 

Fire-proofing. 

Fire-proofing  cloth. 

Fire-proofing  fabrics. 

Fire-proofing  paper. 

Fire-proofing  wood. 

Fly  paper. 

Oas  and  water-tight  cloth. 

Oafl  cloth. 

Grafting  wax. 

Graphite. 

Hemncite. 

Heveenoid. 

Incombustible  wood. 

India  rubber. 

Ivorine  minerale. 

Ivory,  artificial. 

Kerite. 

Leather,  artificial. 

Leather,  imitation. 

X>eatheroid. 

Leather  waste. 

Lining  felt. 

Meersichaum. 

Meerschaum,  artUciaL 


Metalina. 

MeUUikon. 

Mica. 

Mineral  wool. 

Oil  cloth. 

Paper  carpet. 

Paper  fabric. 

Paper  preseryattve. 

Paper,  fire-proofing. 

Papier-mach^. 

Pazakite. 

Pastille. 

P&te  de  bois. 

Plumbago. 

Rubber  solvent. 

Shoemaker's  wax. 

Silicate  board. 

Silicate  cotton. 

Slag. 

Slag  cloth. 

Slag  wool. 


Soluble  giaas. 
Spenoe-s  metal. 
Straw- wood. 
Sulphurine. 
Sulphur-sulphide. 
Tar. 
Thiate. 
Tripoli. 
Usudurlan. 
Vegetable  leather. 
Vegetable  tallow. 
Vegetaline. 
Veneer,  celluloid 
Vulcanite. 
Vulcanised  fiber. 
Water- proofing. 
Water-proofing  fabric. 
Water-proofing  paper. 
Wax. 

Whalebone. 
Wooden  wall-coTering. 


Com-poB'ite  Por'trait.  One  obtained  by 
combining  a  number  of  portraits  into  a  single  re- 
saltant  figure. 

See  paper  read  by  Francis  Galton,  F.  R.  S.,  before  the  An- 
thropological Institute,  London. 
Partly  reproduced  in  '^Scientific  American,''''  xxxviii.  889. 

Com-pOB'i-to.  (Ship-b%tUding.)  A  composite 
vessel  is  one  built  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of 
wood :  e.  g.,  some  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  vessels 
which  have  hulls,  the  frames  and  beams  of  which 
are  of  iron  and  the  planking  of  wood. 

See  Wilson' i  '' Ship-buiUUng,''  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  Tork. 

Coxn'pound  Ar'znor.  An  iron  plate  with 
steel  facing.  See  Armor  Compound  ;  also  Armor 
Plating,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Com'pouiid  Cot'ton  Press.  One  in  which 
a  hydraulic  ram  of  relatively  small  area  and  rapid 
movement  is  used  to  compress  the  cotton  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  a  relatively  larger  and  more 
powerful,  slow-moving  ram  is  used  to  complete  the 
pressure. 

Walton **£iigmcsr,*'*xlT.  88,  46. 

Com'pound  Beam  En'gine.  A  beam  engine, 
with  compound  cylinders,  in  which  the  steam  is 
used  successively  at  a  higher  and  then  lower  press- 
ure. 

See  in  list  of  references  under  COMPOUsn  Steam  Snoiitk. 

Com'pound  En'gine.  See  Compound  Stkam 
Engine. 

Com'pound  En'gine  Pump.  Appleby's  com- 
pound engine  applied  to  the  centrifugal  pump  is 
shown  in  Fi^.  670,  and  is  used  in  Egypt,  where  it 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  norias,  shaddfs, 
etc. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  self  contained,  all  the  varioua 
part«  being  attached  to  one  deep  massiTe  cast-iron  l)ed-plate, 
which  carrier;  the  crankshaft  pedestals  and  the  pedestals  for 
the  pump  iipindle.  The  engines  are  of  the  rertical  type,  conv. 
pound  and  condensing.  The  high  pressure  cylinder  is  7''  di- 
ameter, aud  the  low  pressure  cylinder  14''  diameter,  tso  that 
the  areas  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4,  and  each  has  a  pis- 
ton stroke  of  14^'.  ThevalTe  boxes  are  between  the  cylin- 
ders, a  cover  being  provided  at  the  top  fur  examination,  etc., 
and  the  cy  lindcm  and  valye  boxes  are  felted,  and  lagiged  with 
mahogany.  The  valve  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is  the 
ordinary  D  valve,  but  the  high  pressure  engine  is  fitted  with 
a  Mayer's  expansion  gear,  whereby  the  expenditure  of  steam 
can  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  height  to  which  the 
water  has  to  be  pumped.  Each  of  the  cylinders  is  mounted 
on,  and  cast  w^ith  a  pair  of  ntrong  iron  standards,  which  aUo 
form  the  guides  for  the  cross-head,  a  portion  of  them  being 
bored  for  this  purpose. 

The  jet  syxtem  of  condensation  is  used,  the  condensing 
cliamber  being  formed  in  the  bed-plate.  The  cock  for  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  injection  water  and  the  air  pump  are 
in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving,  the  latter  of  the  ram  and 
bucket  principle,  is  driven  by  a  crank  arm  utd  pin  on  the 
end  of  the  crankshaft,  the  valves  being  india^rubbez  disks 
working  on  gun-metal  gratings.  A  spur  fly-wheel  is  keyed 
on  to  the  end  of  the  crankshaft,  this  drives  a  pinion  on  the 
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pomp  spindle,  so  that  the  pomp  disk  makes  three  lerolutioiiA 
for  each  double  8tToke  of  the  engines  ;  this  enables  the  en- 
gines to  niaintiiu  a  very  moderate  speed,  and  obrlates  the 
neceaaitj  of  the  constant  repairs,  which  frequently  are  a 


Fig.  670. 


i#-^.- 


¥ 


Componnd  Engine  and  CetUrifugal  Pump: 

aource  of  inconyenience  in  very  high  upeeded  engines*.  The 
pump  has  12^'  suction  and  delivery  pipes,  the  suction  pipe 
having  a  foot  mlve  on  it,  and  the  delivery  being  provided 
with  a  sluice  valve.  The  pump  disk  makes  about  GOO  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  deliver^t  2,500  gallons  per  minute  to  a 
height  of  aO'.  Small  covers  are  provided  on  each  side  of  the 
pump  casing,  so  that  the  disk  may  be  examined  without  tak- 
ing the  pump  to  pieces. 
See  also  references  under  Compoitvd  Steam  Shoini. 

Com'pound  Lathe  The  tour  compost  of  the 
FreDch.  The  term  may  be  held  to  include  the 
geometric,  ro»e  engine,  oval,  and  enfrine-tarninfir 
Eahes      Which  see.  * 

„  S^  elaborate  article,  a»j> .  "  Toun  Compotis;'  Laboulaft's 
"i>ir<toi»fiarre,"  etc.,  iv.,  ed.  1877. 


Com'poiuxd  Lo'co-mo'tive. 
steam  in  two  successive  cylinders. 


One  using  the 


The  compound  locomotive  has  but  two  cylinders  :  they 
ate  placed  on  the  outside,  and  act  at  right  angles  to  each 
•'^J^'i,-  '**  ordinary  locomotives  with  outside  cylinders,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  cylinders  have  different  diam- 
eters, and  that  the  smaller  one  alone,  in  the  regular  working 
of  the  engine,  receives  the  boUer  steam  directly,  dischaivinff 
it  after  a  first  expansion  into  the  larger  one,  which  in  turn 
di.4charges  it  into  the  chimney. 

When  the  engine  is  to  be  started,  the  boiler  steam,  by 
means  of  a  special  apparatus,  which  constitutes  the  sole  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  locomotive,  and  which  from  its  dej«ign 
and  purpose  Is  called  the  undoing  valve,  is  delivered  directly 
into  both  the  large  and  small  cylinders,  and  the  latter,  in- 
st.  ad  of  discharging  it  into  the  former,  discharges  it  into  the 
chimney,  the  engine  in  this  case  acting  like  an  ordinary  lo- 
eoiiiotiv«>.  Thin  independent  action  of  the  steam  in  the  two 
cylinders  can  al.«o  be  employed  when  the  engine  has  to  over- 
come a  moroenUrily  greater  resistance,  like  a  short  steep  as- 
eent,  for  instance. 

The  system  Just  described  has  been  for  the  first  tim«  ap- 
plied by  M.  A.  Mallet  to  three  locomotiTes,  constructed  at 
Creuiot,  for  the  branch  railroad  from  Bayonne  to  Biarrits. 


They  weigh  in  service  from  19  to  20  tons  each,  and  have  cyl- 
inders of  9  7-16ths  and  163"  diameter,  with  pistons  of  nV* 
stroke.  They  have  four  coupled  wheels  of  47^"  diameter. 
The  boiler  has  484.4  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  is 
worked  with  a  pressure  of  142  pounds  per  square  inch  above 
the  atmosphere. 

JWport  of  Vi,  SJallct  to  "French  Academy  of  Sciences ^'^  re- 
ported in  ** Mnittmtrimf  and  Mining  Journal  "' 
8«e  aUwt  "Sriruitfit  American,^'  xxxvii.  260. 
iwe  other  F«fen'Dces  under  list  in  Compound  Stkam  Kv- 

OtNE. 

Cora'pound  Pla'ner.     A  machine  tool  made 
by  Prtitt  &  \\  hiiney.     It  combines  two  planers  in 
one.     One  niiuhiue  has  a  stroke  of  10  ,  and  the 
ullier  of  6";  but  the  length  of  the  stroke  may  be 
t  educed  to  any  point  below  these  limits.     The  tool- 
slide    has    a    quick   return 
stroke,  and  the  cross-feed  is 
automatic  and  adjustable. 

Com'pound  Plate  Baf - 
te-ry .  One,  the  negative 
plate  of  which,  instead  of 
being  of  one  material,  is  con- 
structed of  several  different 
metals  soldered  to«:ether. 
Byrne's  *^ Engineering,"  •  xxv,  421. 

Com'pound  S  p  e  c't  a- 
clOB.  1.  a.  One  in  which  sup- 
plementary frames  of  colored 
glass  are  hinged  to  the  ordi- 
nary spectacles,  for  use  upon 
occasion. 

b.  The  same  adaptation  of 
additional  lenses  to  increase 
the  power. 

2.  The  Franklin  spectacles 
of  two  half  glasses  of  different 
character  in  each  bow. 
Chevalier  in  "Sc.Am.  Sup.,^'  •  2284. 

Com'pound  Spring.    A 

spring  in  which  several  differ- 
ent types  of  springs  are  united  to  produce  a  simple 
effect. 

SpcMiifically :  a  steel  spring  surrounding  or  con- 
fining a  cylinder  or  block  of  caoutchouc. 

See  instances  in  Figs.  1142,  1143,  1144,  pp.  482, 
483,  "Affch.  Diet." 

A  combination  spring  may  be  defined  as  one  in 
which  several  similar  parts  are  multiplied  to  in- 
crease the  resisting  power. 

Com'pound  Steam  Boil'er.  One  consisting 
of  several  separated  but  communicatin;;  chambers, 
usually  having  some  different  functions;  for  in- 
stance, boiler  and  superheater,  or  sectional  portion 
with  elevated  chamber,  etc. 
German  forms :  — 

SteinmiUler ♦'£'it^in^«-/' June  11  1880. 

Pregardien "Engiiuer"\.73&. 

Piedbauf ''Engineer;'  \.23S. 

See  several  examples,  Plate   LXI.,  p.  2827,  '*Mech.  Dict.^ 

Com'pound  Steam  En'gine.  An  engine 
nsing  the  same  steam  successively  in  two  cyiindeiB 
at  diminishing:  pressures. 

The  Hombiowtr  engine,  mentioned  on  page  601 , 
"Mech.  Did."  dates  from  1781 .  The  ffeslop  engine, 
pntented  by  him  in  England  in  1790,  has  lately  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention.  Nine  of  these 
engines  were  built,  and  one  remains,  being  pre- 
served in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lon- 
don. 

••  The  Uesiop  engine  iuis  two  open-topped  cylinders,  called 
respectively  the  hot  and  cold  cylinder,  one  on  each  sidt*  of 
the  main  center  of  the  beam  ;  both  are  single  acting,  their 
pistons  acting  in  the  same  direction.  The  stcem,  on  being 
admitted  into  ..he  first  or  hot  cylinder,  helps  to  raise  the  pis- 
ton bv  its  pre«surv  uuderueath ;  the  letuni  stroke  is  then 
by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods,  etc.,  in  the  pit,  sus- 
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pended  by  »  chain  working  oyer  an  arched  beam-head. 
Daring  the  dowu-etrolce  of  the  pump-rod«,  the  redaction 
TalTe  being  opened,  the  i>team  paaseii  from  the  hot  cylinder 
to  the  wcond  or  cold  cylinder  by  means  of  a  connecting  pipe 
eoniitantly  immenied  in  cold  water,  which  projucen  sufficient 
condennation  to  kiU  or  reduce  it  to  atmospheric  presrore  as 
it  enters  and  flils  the  cold  cylinder.  The  cold  piston  haTiog 
arrired  at  the  top  of  Its  stroke  and  it«  cylinder  being  thus 
filled  with  steam,  the  injection  Talye  is  opened,  admitting  a 
iet  of  water  beneath  the  piston,  thus  bringing  a  yacaum 
into  play.  In  the  ease  of  rotatiye  engines,  the  return  stroke 
is  made  by  the  weight  of  the  connecting-rod,  crank,  and  a 
heayy  pair  of  links  attaching  the  hot  piston  to  the  beam, 
assisted  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  two  pis- 
tons are  beayily  weighted  in  equilibrium,  probably  to  keep 
the  chains  taut,  and  the  action  of  the  steam  in  the  hot  cyl- 
inder simply  takes  off  the  weight  of  the  hot  piston,  and  al- 
lows that  of  the  cold  piston  to  come  into  play.'' 

See  the  following  notices  by  adaptors  or  of  adaptations  of 
Che  compound  principle :  — 

BoTJig,  Ger •  "//■rmi4/f«,"xxv.,Feb.28, 

p.  1. 

Burgk^  Br •  "£a^m/<rriiig^,"xxly.471. 

Demenj«j  Fr. •  "  r«cAnotor»«t«,"  xli.  267. 

•  "Se.  Ameneanj^'  xl.  66. 

Donkin,  Br ''Engineenng,'*  xxi.  212. 

Good/elUno  (wire  rope  gear),  Br.  •  *'Eng'ing,"  xxiii.  881.        i 

•"Sr.ilm.  5tip.,"1288.      1 

Locoge,  Fr •  **  Teehnologistt,"  xll  e2&.  \ 

Pearson  if  Spun,  Br •  "Sr.  jIot.  AfWp.,»' 2032.        I 

8.  8.  '*  City  of  Rome,"  Jnman  .  •  "&.  Amer.  Hup.,^^  8946. 
8.  8.  "  Nelson,"  Br. Nayy  .  .  .  •  "&.  Amer.  Sup.,''  8767. 
Trials  of ,  19  Figs.,  Br    .     .    .     ,  •''Engineering,"  xxx.ZU. 

UrquJuut,  Hor •  "  «c.  i4mfr.  «iip.,"  1920.    ' 

U.  8.  Nayy,  Trials ''Engineering,'^  xxm.f»l.  , 

Watt ••'.Sc.  ^w.  Niip.,''2844. 

Wextphal,  Ger. •  **  TeeMnologiste,^'  xli.  320.  i 

Tacht  "  Isa.'' Br •  "Se,  American,"  xL2S8.    I 

Also — arranged  by  character  of  engine :  — 

Beam ♦  *' &.  i4m<T.,"  xxxiv.  7. 

Corliss •" Engineer,'' xl\i\.  Gi  I 

Powell,  Yr •  "Engineer,'' xlri.  I.  \ 

Blowing,  Klein,  Ger •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  872.   | 

Wetter-on-the-Ruhr    .    .    .  •  "Engineering,"'       xxix.  ' 

170, 176.  i 

Condensing,  Cto;}arf</e,  Fr.    .    .*  "Engineer,"    xlvll.    120,' 

Day  tf  Co.,  dir.  act.,  Br.      .  •  "Engineer,"  xly,  466.         i 
GaUouyay,  expanding,  Br.    .  •  "Engineer,  "  xlyi.226,240.  | 
Gutehofnung  SchUte  ,     .     .  •  "Engineering,""  xxx.  88. 
8.  S.  "  Limerick,"  incl.,  Br.    •  "Engineer,"  xliy.  43,  61.  , 
8.  S.  "Nipsic,"  U.  8.  Nayy    .      '^Sc.  Awrr.  Sup.,"  666. 
5M/z«r,  exp.,  8wiU.     .     .     .  •"Engineer,"'  xlvi.W.        \ 
See  also  llorisontal  Condenfing. 
Corliss,  Douglas  (f  Grant,  Br.     .•"  Se.  Amer.  Sup.,""  1028. 

heam ***t'iig'»iie^r,"  xliii.  02.         ' 

horizontal,  Br •  "EW^*if»/r,*' xxyiii.  487. 

Pawtucket •  "Enginttring,""      xxyiii    ; 

154. 189. 
Direct  acting,  Henderson  ...     "U.  S,  Patent,'"  Dec.  24, 

1869. 
Disconnecting,  Br.  .  •"  Se.  Amer.  Sup.,'"  8799.  I 

Flactoxy,  Bales  f^  Co.,Br.  .     .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xlviii.  879.      i 
Ferryboat, "  L^if tus  Perkins,*'  Br.  •  "  Engineer,"  xlix.  3.  | 

Horizontal,  Alsaciennes  Soc.,  Fr.  ♦  "Engineering,"  xxv.  4.       | 
Avonside  Engine  Co.,  Br.     .  •  "Engineer,""  xliy.  242. 

•"&.  v<m<r., 'xxxvii. 370.  ; 

Brearley,Br •  "En^»a«'^r,"xlv.238,258. 

Herman- LaehapeUe,  cond.    .  •  "  Teehnologiste,"  xli.  89.     , 

Holborow,'Br •  "Engineering,"  xxy.SSQ.  ' 

Stribo  mines,  cond.,  Bohem,  •  *' Engineering,"'  xxx.  169.   I 
5u^zfr,  rondenxini^,  8^\  its.  .      "^fi/fin^mwff.'xxyi.  133. 
TumbuU,  condenKing,  Br.     .  •  "Engineer,"  1.  214. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxy.202. 
Urquhart •'*  Sr.  Amer.  Sup,"  WJO 

lAunch,exp.,  Kirtgdon,  Br.    .     .  •"Sr.  Amer.  ^■u7>.,"  3848. 

Tipping,  Br •"£«/?» n^frin^,"  xxx.  229.  i 

Tipping,  Bt •"/iwir'ne^r,"  1.  140,  166.      | 

H7/5on,  exp.,  Br •  "  EiiKineer,""  x\ui.'24 

Locomntiye,  21  Fig!* •'* Ent^ineer,"' xlviii.  HS.        ] 

Fr ••  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  ' 

XV.  379. 

Mallet,  Yx "Tfrhiiologistf,"'    xxxvU.  i 

114. 

Mallet,  Vr •  "Ba^'rn^,"  xxviii.  17,58. 

Mallet,  ¥t "Iron  Age,''    xxiv,  Aug.  ' 

7,  p.  16. 

MaiUt,  Fr "  Van  Sonlrand's  Mag.,"'  \ 

xxii.6;  xxiii.  418.       j 
*•  Sc.  Amer.,"'  xxxyii.  260.  I 

Marine,  Cbipar(((^«,  Fr •*' Engineer,''     xlvi.     385,' 

388. 

Cramp •  •'l?n§'ine«r/n^,*' xxii.  298. 

Esrher,  Wyss  4"  Co.,  S^iti.  .  •"Engineering,"  xxx.  846.  I 


Marine,  SMs,  Br 

SeUs,  Bt 

Ft/«,  Br 

8.  8.  "  Arizona,*'  Br.   .    .    . 

"Britannic," 

••  (Jity  of  New  York,"  Br. 
*•  City  of  New  York,"  Br. 
"  City  of  Rome,*'  Br.    .     . 

"  Dante,"  Br 

"  Urangemouth,"  Br.  .  . 
"  tirangeuiouth,"  fir.  .  . 
"Grseiau,*  Br 

"  Isa,' Yacht,  Br.     .    .    . 

••  Iris,'  Br 

*•  Limerick,"  Br.  .  .  . 
"  London  Castle,''  Br.  .  . 
"liordorthelBles,"Br.  . 

"Mytho" 

"  Nelson,'  Br.  Navy     .    . 

"  Nipsic,"  U.  8  Nayy  .  . 
"Ohio,"*'  Peun.,"  Otrmp. 

"Orient" 

"  Royer,"  Br 


"VilledOran,"Fr.      .    . 

"  Wanderer,"  Yacht     .    . 

st«eple,  "  Lady  Tyler,"  Br.  . 

paddle,  "  Hirondelle,"  Fr.    . 

inclined,   Sor.  John  Cock- 

eriU,  direct  acting,  Belg. 

(See  also  8cuw.) 

Portable,  Br 


"Engineer,"  xUi.  272. 
''Se.  Amer.,"  xxxvi.  166 
"Engineer,"  xlyiii.  162 
"Engineering,"  xxx.  28, 

b9.  182. 
"Se.  Amer.  Sup.,"  W6. 
-'Engineer,'"  xliy.  4/)8. 
"  Kngineer,"  x\r.  A/1^. 
"Engineer,'"  xly.  Iil7. 
"N:.  Amer.  Slip.,"  3946 
"Eng'ing,"  xxyiii.  3K) 
"Engineer,'"  xly.  ^9,  i:i2 
•*  Air.  Amer.,"'  xxxyiii.  2X>9. 
"Engineering,"'  xxix.  4(A), 

436, 476, 496. 
"Sc.  American,"  xl.  288. 
"Engineer,"  xly.  98. 
"£»gffi«er,"  xliy.  43,  61. 
"Engineer,"  xliii.  341. 
"Engineer,"  xlyii.  28,  46, 

82,  98, 170. 
"Engineer,"  xlyiU.  288. 
'  •  Engineering,''  xxi  x .  279. 
"Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,"  3767. 
"Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,"  666. 
"Engineering,"",  xxii.  68. 
"Engineer,"  xlviii.  247. 
"Engineer^"  xli.  824. 
" Engineering, '"  xxi.  228. 
"Engineer,"  1.  101,  214. 
"Engineer,"'  i.  440,  444. 
"Engineer,"  1.  886,  434. 
"Engineer,'"  xli.  817-^320. 

"Engineering,"  xxx.  320. 


Fowler,  Br 

Garrett,  Br 

MarshnU,  Br 

Pumping,  Chichester,  Br.  .    .     . 

Comstock 

differential,  Croydon,  Br.    . 

Dubue,  Fr 

Goodhope  Co.,  Br 

Lawrence,  bt^am      .     .    .     . 

Nijni-Nov^rod,  Rus.  .     .    . 

San  Francisco 

Selden 

8tavel*y,  horizontal,  Br. 

Sydney,  AuhtrAlia  .     .    .    . 

Tangye, Br 

Vienna,  Austria 

Rolling-mill,  Br 

Reyening,  Br 

Phanix  Iron  Co 

Screw,  disconnecting  Twin,  Law- 

rence.Br 

8.  8.  ♦*  Ixjpd  Jeffrey,"  Br.     . 

8.  8.  "Otter' 

Discon.  Hankin  tfElaekmore 
Ross  t  Duncan,  Br.  .  .  . 
Soc.  John  CockeriU,  Bclg.  . 
U.  8.  Nayy 


Semi-portable,  Foirler,  Br.  .  . 
Single  cylinder,  Wt.ttphal.,  Ger. 
Street-car,  Black,  Hawthorn^ Co. 

Three  cylinder 

Brotherhood 


**Iron  Age," 
81, 18. 


xxiy.,  July 


Yacht "  Isa,'  . 
8.  8.  "  Mytho,"  . 

"Orient,"  .     . 

"  RoTor,"  Br.  . 
Fi«nch  Nayy  .    . 


Torpedo  boat,  Normand,  Fr.  .  . 
Tug  boat,  disron.  '*  Mt.  Btna  *  . 

Rankin,  Br 

Twin-cylin.  direct  act.,  Bemay's 
Variable  cut-off,  Bolton,  Br.  .  . 
Vertical,  Fowler  If  Co.,  BngL     . 

Fowler,  Br 

Perkins,  Br 

Watts,  hr 

WUlam,  hr 

Yacht "  Wanderer,"  Br.     .     .     . 


"  Technologiste,''  xli.  498. 
"Engineer,"  1. 40.  44. 397. 
"Engineering,''  xxx.  44. 
*^Engine<ring,"  xxx.  538. 
"Engineer,''  xlvi.  386. 
"£nifi««er,-'xU.  187.194. 
"Engineer,"  xliy.  3:«. 
"Engineer,"  xly.  424. 
"Engineer,"  xly.  58. 
"Engineering,"  xxix.  18. 
"Engineering,"  xxx.  341. 
"Engineer."  xlv.  196,202. 
"Man.  ^  Builder"  ix.  80. 
"Engineer,"  1.  282,  262. 
"Engineering,"'  xxiy.  10. 
"Engineer,'^  xUi.  128. 
"Eng'ing,"  xxyiii.  482. 
"Engineer,;'  xWi.  204. 
"  Engineenng,"       xxyii. 

274,277. 
"Engineering,"*  xxix.  106. 

"Engineer,"  xlyii.  405- 
"Engineering,"  xxx  617. 
".V.  Am.  Sup.,"  1345. 
"Engineering,"'  xxiv.  9. 
"Engineering,'"  xxix.  337. 
"Engineering,*  xxx.  402. 
"Engineering,""  xxii.  150, 

206,276,489;  •xxiii. 

110,129. 
"Engineer,"  xKii.  452. 
"Engineering,"'  xxri.  510. 
"Eng"ing,"  xxyiii.  863. 
"Engineering,'^  xxi.  191. 
"Iron  Age,"  xxii.,  Aug. 

8,  p.  1. 
"Sc.Am.  5i^,"2194. 
"Engineering,"'  xxyi.  9. 
"Eng'ing,"  xxvii.  194. 
"Engineer,"  xlyiii.  '2>^S. 
"  Enfrineer,'"  xWiii.  247. 
"Engineering,"'  xxi.  228. 
Laboulaye's  "Diet.,"  art. 
"  Bateau  a  Vapeur,"  vol. 
iv..  Figs. 3417,  W.f  et  ttr. 
''Engineering,"  xxx.  423. 
"  Enifineering,"'  xxix.  412. 
•■  Engineering,""  xxii.  266. 
"Engineer,"  xlvii.  K'2. 
"Engineering,''  xxi. 314. 
"Sr.  i4wter.,"xxxvii.l91. 
"Engineering,"  xxiv.  138. 
"Engineer,"  xliii.  390. 
"Engineer,"  xlvii.  ei). 
"Eng'ing,"  xxyli.  677. 
"Engineer,"  1.  440,  444. 
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COMPRESSED  AIR  PUMP. 


8ee  s1m>  the  following  referencef :  — 

CMtoMMiy,  Ut.    Britein.    Engine  exhibited  at  Vienna  1878. 
See*  T%MrttoM's  ^*Kept.    vUnna  Exposition''''  .     .    ii.  80. 

&4iMi<f<r  4>  ro.'j,  CreuMt,  Vnmce,  *i6ic/ ii.  81. 

Ekrhardts,  Zweibnicken,  Ibid U.  31. 

Bwmeisier  If  Warri,  Copenhagen,  *  iftiV/ ii.  51. 

Motata  Works^  Sweden,  for  twin-screw  gonboatu,  Ibid,    ii.  68. 

CkUlowatf  compound  oondensiug  en^e  drove  the  British 
Biachinery  at  the  Paritt  exposition  of  1878. 

Compound  three  cylinder  marine  engine  of  the  French 
Navy.  LtMboulajfe's  ^'Dict.  des  Art*  et  Manufae.^"  rol.  ir., 
cd.  1877,  article  ** Bateau  a  Vapeur,'^  Figs.  8417  bis  et  ter. 

See  :   MaiUt's  **  Compound  Engine."' 

TumbuWs  *'  Treatise  on  the  Compound  Engine."*^ 

Com'preBB.  (Surgical.)  The  pledget  compress 
has  been  referred  to,  p.  602,  "  Meat.  Diet." 

Arterial  compressors  are  of  the  nature  of  toami- 
qaets. 

Eriehson's,  Buck's,  and  Skej's,  Figi.  108-110,  Pwt  I.  of 
Tiemann's  *' Armamentarium  Okintrgimm,'*  Part  I. 

Briddon'*  artery  comprejwor,  Ibid.^  Fig.  112. 

Groiw's,  fbid.^  Fig.  156. 

Lan^rnherk^f  bandage  clamp  for  the  E$mareh  bloodlees 
Befhod  of  amputation,  Tbid.,  Fig.  Ill  6. 

Esinarch  bandage  clamp.  Ibid..  Fig.  111. 

Toumiqaets,  Ibid.,  Figs.  104-107, 118. 114. 

Seminal  cord  compreM,  Ibid.,  Fig.  206,  Part  IV. 

Truaiietf,  Ibid.,  p.  9,  Part  IV. 

Coin-pressed'  Air  Brake.  That  form  of  rail- 
way-car brake  in  which  air  compressed  by  some 
form  of  pump  on  the  locomotive  is  conveyed  by 
pipes  and  flexible  hose  beneath  the  cars  to  cylinders 
and  pistons  under  each  car,  by  which  the  pressure 
is  transmitted  to  the  brake  levers  and  thence  to  the 
brake-shoes. 

The   Westinfhouse  and  Lougkridge  are  notable  examples. 
The  other  class  are  known  as  ceicuum  air-brakes. 
S««alfo  Cb^^a/loNs  (Fr.)  brake,*' 5c.  ilm«r.  Sup.,''  •2814. 

Coin-pressed'  Air  En'gines  and  Ma- 
chin'e-ry.  The  following  references  may  be  ex- 
amined :  — 

Lamm's  patents  are  :  .     .    No.  106,581. 

No.  121,527.    December  5, 1871. 
No.  124,4%.    March  12,  1612. 
Tdlier No.  121,909.     December  12, 1871. 

See  also  Air  and  Gaa  Engines  for  propelling  cirs. 
Bompas*  English  patent     .    No.  5,644, 1828,  compressed  air. 
Stewart  If  Kershaw,  Bng.  pat.  No.  1,092, 1863.  compretiMed  air. 
S.  Carson,  U.  S.  patent  .     .     December  9,  1^. 
N.  H.  Barbour,  U.  S.  patent    March  14,  18d5,  carb.  acid  gas. 

Stewart  If  Kershaw,  cited  abore,  compress  air  by  water- 
power  at  stations  along  the  road.  The  engine  has  small  res- 
enroirs  disposed  along  the  center  of  its  frame.  Air  is  flnt 
used  in  high-pressure  cylinder,  then  in  low  pressure. 

Harrison's  Air  Engine,  3,034,  is  a  turbine,  driren  by  com- 
pirpss4>d  air.  See  also  reaction  wheel  worked  by  compressed 
air.  1,461  of  1866. 

See  abio  .\IR  ENOiNBand  Compebssbd  Air  £noi!«e,  '^Mech. 
Dirt.' 

iSMnmoiU,  Woolwich,  Engl.  .     .      ''Sc.Atner.   »Sm/».,"  1041, 

•3943. 
*'Brit.  Trade  J.,"  June  1, 

1880 

Mekarski.Piia •"SrientifieAmer.,''xl.Sl. 

•'' Paris  Et/H>.lHlSRept.,' 

Tol.  ir.,  p.  462-464. 
•*•&.  Am.  Sup.,''21Q. 
Polvtechnic  college,  Phila.      .     .      ^^Polytechnic  Rev.,''  Dec. 

23,  1876 
Srhneidfr,  St.  Gothard  tunnel    .  •••.S-.  Am.  Sup.,'^  xvi.  20. 

BushneU,  aevr  York *'  Se.  Amer.,'*  xxxix.V2Q. 

Haupt's   Report  on    the  use  of  cumpresi*ed-air  motors  for 
streetcars '*Sr.    Atn.    Sup.,"    2796, 

2813,2891. 
Lamm^  Franrq,'PtLrigtnmwn,yt  *  ^' Pan^   Exposition  (1878) 

Repls  ,•  iv.  465. 
Zakner's  "  Transmission  of  Power  by  Compressed  Air.'" 

See  also  Air  Car **Se.  Am.  Sup.,'"tSQ. 

Air  compreasoT,  Burleigh    .     .     .     "  Teehnologiste,'' xxxriii. 

389 
Air  engine,  fieoKmoM/  .     .    .    .     "&.  im    .SWp.,"  xxxvii. 

84. 
Air  locomotive,  Beaumont,  Engl.     "Sr.  Am.  Sup.,''  966. 
** Engineer'* "Von  No.ntrand'sMag." 

xxiii.  225. 


Air  machines "&.  .im.  Aip.,*' 2448. 

Air  in  minex.  Johnson,  Engl.  "<Sc.  Am.  Sup.''  2228. 

Air  motor,  FaUart,  BrusseU   .     .      **  Mining  an»l  Se.  Prts.'t," 

xxxvii.  307. 
Leeauehet '*  TeehnologisteJ"   xxxvii. 

116. 
Air-pump  and  condenser. 

Tdngye,  Br •  "Bng^iiifw,' xlii.  40. 

Air  pump,  ••  Hartford  "     .     .     .  •  *' Engineer,"  xlii.  296. 
Air  receptacles,  Siemens    .     .     .      "<Sr.  Am.  Sup.,''  19u6. 
Air  (etc.)  reservoint,  Siemens      .  •  **  Engineer,"  xlv.  287. 
Air  street  car,  Mikarski     .     .     .  •  ''Engineering,"  xxii.  142. 
Air,  Transmission  of  power  by. 

Zahner "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.." 

xix.  416,  481. 

Corn-pressed'  FueL  Fuel  made  of  materials 
artiflciuUy  compuuuded  and  pressed  into  blocks. 
See  Briqukttb  ;  Fuel,  Abtificial. 

In  the  works  of  the  "  Crown  Preserved  Coal  Co.,"  at  Car- 
diff, Wales,  the  fine  coal  from  the  colliers  is  tipped  from  the 
wagons,  pulverised,  mixed  with  pitch  automatically,  pas»v8 
to  the  heating  furnaces  to  be  made  plastic,  and  is  thus  deliv- 
ered to  the  molds,  each  of  which  receives  60  tons  pressure, 
fotrming  the  block  and  stamping  the  name  on  it.  An  end- 
less band  carries  the  blockn  to  the  stacking  ground.  The 
blocks  are  regular  in  shape,  weigh  26  lbs.  each,  and  are  made 
at  the  rate  of  40  per  minute. 

Corn-pressed'  Glass.  A  process  by  Siemens, 
of  Dresden,  Saxony. 

The  glass  is  tempered  by  being  cant  or  pressed  in 
chilled  molds.  It  is  claimed  to  l»e  stionger  than  the 
glass  tempered  in  oil  by  the  l>e  la  Bnstie  process 
(see  Tbmpbred  Glass  j  in  the  projiortion  of  5  to  3. 

The  fracture  is  fibrous ;  the  glass  may  be  bored 
and  wheel  polished  ;  is  fractured  by  the  diamond. 

Siemens '*  Technotogiste,"  xxix.  342. 

Corn-pressed'  Air  Pump.  A  windmill  works 
an  air  compressing  pump,  and  the  air  \s  conducted 
by  a  pipe  to  the  submerged  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  671. 

Two  merged  chambers  rest  upon  a  frame,  pivoted  to  allow 
them  a  certain  amount  of  rocking  motion  in  a  vertical  plane. 


Fig.  6n. 


Compressed  Air  Pump.    {Hnrtford  Pump  Co.) 

Each  cylinder  ha«>  a  valved  inlet  at  bottom,  and  a  di^charge 
pipe  at  bottom  on  the  inner  ride,  the  respectire  pi|H'!«  paus- 
ing to  a  common  upright  main.  An  air  valve  above  iletcr 
mines  the  access  of  compressed  air  to  the  chambcnn  alter- 
nately. Thid  valvto  in  operated  by  the  ri.«c  and  fall  of  the 
chests:  the  compreMied  air  t>eing  always  directed  to  the 
lower  chest.  As  soon  as  a  chamber  U  emptied  it  becomes 
relatively  lighter  than  the  other,  ascendti,  works  the  lever 
and  valve,  and  directs  the  air  into  the  other. 
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Corn-pressed'  Gas  Qov'er-nor.     See  Gas 

GOTERNOB. 

Corn-pressed' SteeL   (MetaUttrgy.)  Steel  con- 
densed by  hydraulic  pressure,  while  yet  fluid,  to 
five  it  deusity,  tenacity,  and   freedom  from  blow 
oles.     See  Whitwortii  Steel. 

The  principle  of  compre»i>>ing  metal!*  while  fluid,  which 
h»h  b«»en  applied  with  Huch  effect  to  steel  by  Sir  Jooeph 
Whitworth,  has  long  been  in  use  in  copper  works.  The 
mold  is  placed  on  the  table  by  a  hydraulic  press,  the  melted 
copper  poured  in  from  ladles,  and  a  strong  cover  adjusted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  mold  by  screws.  The  hydraulic  ram  is 
then  set  to  work,  and  a  pressure  of  about  three  tons  to  the 
square  inch  applied.  The  effect  is  very  beneficial  to  copper, 
but  on  brass  the  result  is  just  the  contrary. 
Whitwortii.     .     "/row  ^i,v.  ■  xxiv.,  Dec.  4,  p.  15. 

•*  Van  Noftrnn'ff  M«?.,-'  xv.  636  ;  xrl.  184. 

Steel-press,  Fig.  6747,  p.  2d6U,  ''Meek.  Diet.,'' 

Com-pres'sion  Cock.    One  with  an  elastic 

Fig.  672. 


Compression  Fawet. 

valve,  which   is  com]>ressed  in  seat- 
ing itself,  the  pressure  of  water  being 
also  toward  the  seat. 

Com-pres'sion  Coupling.    A  means  of  unit- 
ing adjacent  ends  of  shafts.   The  compression  rings, 
B,  are  forced  up  the  inclines  of  the  sleeve  from 
Fig.  678. 


Comprtssion  Covpling. 

each  end  by  a  flanee  at  one  end  and  «  screw  thread 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cover,  C,  which  is  rotated 
by  a  ftpanner. 

See  also  Clamp  Coupmno. 

Com-pres'sion  Hot'-air  E  n '  g  i  n  e.  The 
terms  hot-air  etiffine,  air  engine^  caloric  engine^  are 
somewhat  arbitrarily  jriven. 

The  liider  enjiine,  Fip.  674.  is  shown  as  a  pump- 
ing Hiitrinc.  Cold  air  admitted  to  cylinder  A  is 
compressed  to  one  third  its  normal  volume  by  the 
descent  of  compression  piston  C,  the  air  being 
rransftM-rrd  through  the  regenerator  H  into  the 
h'^ater  F  without  appreciable  change  of  volume. 
Heated  by  the  passage  through  the  regenerator 
and  then  by  the  tire,  the  expansion  of  the  air  mises 
the  power-piston />,  in  turn  depressing  the  compres- 
sion piston  C,  and  so  on. 

**Srientifir  Amrrirnn;'       .     .     .  •  xxxiv,  6«  ;  •  xxxviii.  131. 
"Railroa/I  (inzflte''      .     .     .     .  *  xxiv,  189. 
See  al.«o  AiR  K.nui.nk  ;  Caloric  Kngixb  ;  Hot-air  Ergoib. 


Rider's  Compression  Engine. 

Com-press'or.  l .  A  device  on  the  stage  of  a 
microscope  by  which  an  object  is  compressed  be- 
tween glass  plates. 

2.  {Surgical.)  An  instrument  for  grasping  a 
uterine  tumor  and  severing  the  pedicle.  An  Ecra- 
seur. 

Com-pres-so'ri-um.    A  compressor  for  micio- 
Bcopic  objects. 
Microscope,  Holman      .    .    .  "Afonai/.  If  Buiider,''  xii.  905. 

Com'pro-miBe  Wheel.    (Rail way.)     One 
adapted  by  an  extra  breadth  of  tread  to  run  upon 
tracKS  of  gages  varying  say  1  J"  in  width. 
A  broad-tread  wheel. 

Con'oas-seur.  A  French  coarse-grinding  mill 
for  gmin  or  feed.     A  corn  cracker. 

Con'cave  Blir'ror.    A  mirror,  3/,  attached  to 
a  microscope  to  throw  oblique  rays  upon  the  object. 
It  is  adjustable  in  any  direction,  as,  besides  swing- 
ing in  a  rotating  semicircle,  A^,  it  is  attached  to  h 
bar,   0,  with   a  joint  at 
Fig.  676.  each  end,  allowing  a  lat- 

.^^_    eral  movement. 
jH  Fig  676. 


Concave  Mirror. 


Ckmeart  Saw. 


CONCAVE  SAW. 
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Con^cave  Saw.  A  dish-shnped  saw  for  saw- 
ing out  bowls  or  curved  stuff.    See  Fig.  676. 

Con-centra-ting  Ap'pa-ra'tua.  Au  appa- 
ratus for  eliniinatiug  extraneous,  refuse,  or  diluting 
nuitter.  The  term  has  many  applications.  See  p. 
6(U,  **Meck,  Diet."  and  Mat  under  M&tallubgy,  p. 
1424,  //iiV/.,  for  the  names  of  those  machines  con- 
cerned in  mining. 

Onf,  Rirkards    .     .     .•'* Mining  ^  Se.  Presx.' xxxr.  161. 

TotUs ••*3//ii*«*Jr  St.  lVr.w,"  xxxiY.  17; 

*  xxxiT.  287. 
Bwt  «ugar  process,  Fr.  '' DtpU  Agri.  Sp.  Rtjtort,''  128,  PI. 

XXVI. 
For  «yrup.4       ....  Laboulaye^s  "Diet.^'^  "Suerey'- Hi. 
i!«e  ii1m>  Cojidbnsbb.  **Meck.  Dict."^ 

Con'cer-ti'na.  {Music.)  An  injttrunient  of 
the  accurdeon  family.  It  in  a  small  elastic  box, 
held  horizoutally  between  both  hands  It  is  played 
hy  knobs  pressed  by  the  poiuts  of  the  fingers,  and 
which,  rai>ing  a  valve,  cause  to  pass  over  the  reeds 
of  hniss  the  column  of  air  .supplied  by  the  bellows 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  box.  The  sides  hold 
th«'  knobs  on  the  outside,  and,  on  the  inside,  the 
vibrating  plates.  The  bellows  has  no  valves,  but 
tills  and  empties  by  means  of  the  reed  valves,  which 
inspire  aud  expire,  each  in  turn,  the  air  necessary 
for  the  vibration  of  the  reeda.  The  bass  concertina 
has  the  compass  of  the  violoncello  ;  the  alio  that  of 
the  viola  ;  the  soprano  that  of  the  viohn. 

Con'crete.  A  mixture  of  mortar  with  gravel 
or  >pawl8. 

Arrhitectiuml  treatment       "Seientifie  Amrriran  Sup.,"  688. 
Bloolw •  ''Manvf.  If  Builderr  Ix.  112. 

Wontlhoui*,  Bug.     .     .      **Iron  Agr,'^  xix.,  Feb.  1,  p  24. 

Building ''Seientiftr  American  St$p.,'^  i08, 

534,  1624. 

Beli,  Kim'i        ....      **  Seieniijie  American  Siip^,'^  9&d 
Block  lovieriiig,  Jersey.      *  ''Ens^ineering,"  xxiii.  282. 
Concrete  and  iron,  Hyo/I      **  Scientific  American  Suft.^"  1989. 
Dwelling  houne  .    .     .     .  '^  *"  Scientific  American  Sup.,"' IVQb. 
lIouM  building  .     .     .     .      ^^Seientifie  American  Sup.,"  ll^il. 

Fire-proof "Scientific  American  Sup.,'' ^i. 

Foundation,  Matthews       '^** Scientific  American  Sup.,'"  245. 

Mill. •''MininglfSc.  Press,' xxxY. 'HZ. 

Mixer,  ytessent.  Eng.      .  *  ^*  Scientific  American,"'  xxxySi.Vi. 

Day  ff  Lamparrt^  Br.  .  •  ^^Engmeer,''  xlv.  354. 
Tank *' Seientifie  American  Sup.,'*  Bti^. 

i^  also  Biros,  Cuunt,  etc. 

2.  {Suffar.)  Sugar  boiled  down  to  a  solid  mass ; 
to  be  worked  up  subsequently  in  factories  provided 
with  superior  machinery.     See  Co.n'cretor. 

Con-cre'tor.  Au  apparatus  for  evaporating 
sugar,  bringing  the  whole  juice  of  the  eaue  to  a 
solid  mass,  to  be  subsequently  treated  with  superior 
machinery.     Fryer's  process. 

The  apparatus  connintM  of  three  part* :  l»t,  a  rectangular 
pan  of  caAt-iron,  made  in  nectioos,  and  in  all  26^  or  dCK  long 
bj  6'  wide  and  6/'  deep,  with  a  number  of  partitiouM  running 
•crom,  extending  alternately  from  each  nide  nearly  to  the 
other,  and  net  with  a  alight  inclination,  no  that  the  juice  runa 
in  at  one  end,  and  in  a  stratum  of  not  more  than  ^^  in 
depth,  by  a  long,  sigxag  course,  escapea  at  the  other.  The 
pen  in  heated  by  direct  Are  from  below,  and  in  passing 
through  ft  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  is  evaporated.  The 
iuice,  now  of  syrupy  consistence,  goes  thence  to 
the  interior  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  sheet-eop* 
P«r,  heated  on  the  outside  by  the  fine  gsaes  from 
the  Arc  under  the  pan  (or  by  tbe  vapor  from  the 
juice  therein),  while  through  the  inside  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  driven,  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam 
of  the  small  engine,  which  furnishes  power. 
ThiK  cylinder  i«  SKV  long  by  3^  6^'  in  diameter, 
npeu  at  the  ends,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
rtm  to  retain  the  syrup,  set  with  a  slight  incli- 
nation from  the  horisontal,  and  made  to  revolve 
»:owly  _  About  6  or  8  times  per  minute  —  on  its 
»xis.  Thence  the  syrup,  now  of  thick  consist- 
ence, passes  to  the  exterior  surface  of  a  copper- 
faced  iron  cylinder  of  4^  in  diameter  by  4^  long, 
over  which  it  is  evenly  distributed  in  a  thin  layer.  This  cyl- 
indflor  is  heated  fh>m  within  by  exliaust  steam.  revnlTes  upon 
it*  axis  twice  per  minute,  and  reoeives  on  the  outside  a  steady 
blafit  of  heated  air,  by  whieh  the  evaporation  is  rapidly  oom- 


plefted  and  the  syrup  brought  to  the  consistence  of  a  sofc 
solid,  which  Is  removed  by  a  scraper,  and  can  be  molded 
while  warm,  but  on  cooling  sets  into  perfectly  hard  slabs, 
ready  for  storage  or  shipment.  The  time  required  for  the 
pamage  of  any  given  portion  of  sugar  from  end  to  end  of  the 
whole  apparatus  is  only  about  15  minutes,  and  with  the 
above  dimenoions  of  parts  the  product  is  about  half  a  ton  of 
ronrrete  per  honr.  Of  course  the  arrangement  may  be  used 
to  produce  crystalliaed  sugar,  but  it  bt  specially  adapted  to 
its  intended  use  of  rapidly  putting  the  crude  juice  into  a 
condition  in  which  it  may  be  kept  free  from  alteration  and 
in  small  bulk  for  shipment,  to  go  in  due  time  into  the  hands 
of  the  refiner. 

Mallet's  report  on  (Iroup  III.,  in  vol.  iv.,  "Centennial  Ex- 
hibition Reports,"  1876. 

Con-cuB'sion  Taljle.  a.  An  ore-sorting  toble 
to  which  concussion  is  imparted  in  order  to  sepa< 
rate  the  broken  ore  by  gravity.    A  f)€rcussion  table. 

Kittinger's  double  concussion  table,  *  "Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press;'  xxxlv.  217. 

h.  A  species  of  grain  cleaner.  See  Clod 
Cleabeb,  su;)ra. 

Con-den'ser.  A  word  with  several  applica- 
tions, referring  to  the  concentration  of  volume  of 
an  object,  as  of  a  solution,  a  syrup,  a  gas,  an  ore, 
or  slime  mixed  with  gangue  or  impurities. 

Pelouze  tf  >4fUiofn'.<  condenser  for  the  mechanical  separation 
of  vapor  held  in  suspension  by  gases.  Smet/be^s  improve- 
ment.    "Mining  If  Scientific  Prfss,"  •  xxxvi.  3^. 

Dahlgren's  fume  condenser.     ".V.  American  Sup.,''  *  61}). 

Mc  Carter's  steam-engine  condenser  without  air  pump. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  ♦  648. 

Rice's  condenser  for  pharmaceutical  stills.  "Scientific 
American  Sup.,"  *  1611. 

Deane's  independent  condensing  apparatus  is  a  circulatory 

eump  attached  to  any  non-condeui«iug  engine,  aud  made  at 
[olyoke,  Ma^ts. 

Fontenay's  marine  condenser,  Laboulaye's  " Dictionnaire 
ties  Arts  et  Manufactures^'  article  "Bateau  a  Vapcur;'  tome 
i..  Figs.  7,  8. 

Brossard •  "En^'n'^r,**  I.  1192. 

Atenm,  Brossnrd *"Sr.  Amcrirnn,"  xl.^4. 

Steam  engine,  McCaHer,  Br. .     .  •  "Engineer,''  xlii.  112. 
Air  pump.    Separate. 

Hathom,  Davis  If  Co.^  Br.      .  •  "Engineering,"  xxi.  34. 
Exhauster,  Rodger,  Br.       ...  *  "Engineering,"  xxx.  138. 
Exliausting  and  boiler  feed. 

Candlish  ^  Norris,  Br.  .  .  .  •  "Engineering"  xxx.  464. 
Feed-water  heater. 

Robertson  t  Henderson,  Br.    .  •  "  .Sr.  Am.  Sup.^'  2094. 
Street  cars.    Surface,  Rowan     .  •  "Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  488. 
Surface,  CVtiijg •  **Snf.  4"  Min.  J.,"  xxvii. 

Expansion  engine,  Nolet,  Belg. 
Uoriaontal  engine. 


Rutun  dr  Proctor.  Br. 

Paris,  1878    .    .    .    . 

Societe  Swiss      .    . 


.  •  "Engineer,"  xlvU.  222. 

.  •"Sr.Am.  Sup.,"  206C. 
.  *"Sc.  Americanf"xxxix.4. 
.  ••'».  Am.  Sup.;'W^. 


A  portion  of  a  cotton-gin  which  acts  upon  the 
lint  from   the  gin  and   presses  it  into  a  sort  of 
fleece,  in  a  compacted  condition  to  place  it  in  con- 
venient form  for  handling,  and  save  room.     See 
Gin,  Cotton. 
I      Con-den'sing  Coil.    A  coil  in  which  steam  is 
I  condensed.    In  Fig.  677,  which  represents  a  con- 
I  densing  flat  return-bend  coil,  the  sectional  area  of 
Pig.  677. 


Condensing  Coil. 

pipe  decreases  as  the  steam    progressively  con- 
denses. 
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CONSOLIDATOR. 


Con-den'sing  For'ceps. 

Fig.  678. 


Dental  forceps  for 


CQBP 


Condensing  Forceps, 

condensing  plugs  situated  between  the  teeth,  near 
their  necks  or  their  lingual  or  palatine  edges. 

Con'duc-tiv'i-ty.  (Electric.)  The  conveying 
power  of  an  object.     Opposed  to  resistance. 

Con^duc-tom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  illus- 
trating the  comparative  power  of  different  objects 
for  conducting  heat,  electricity,  etc. 

Con-duc'tor  Head.    A  funnel  spout  and  lead- 
ing; pipe,  to  conduct  a  yig.  679. 
liquid  into  a  reservoir 
horizontally   or    nearly 

80. 

Used  in  creameries 
in  pouring  the  milk 
from   the  cans  of    the  <r^ .  ^     » ^^ 

collecting  wagons  into  ^^'-**^''^  »'«^ 

the  can  on  the  scale  inside  the  receiving-house. 

Con-duc'tors'  Valve.  {Railvoay.)  A  valve 
connecting  with  the  Westinghouse  automatic  brake, 
and  placed  at  some  convenient  point  in  a  car,  and 
operated  by  a  cord  extending  through  the  car 
within  reach  of  the  conductor. 

Cone.  [Spinning.)  One  of  the  taper  drums  in 
the  headstock  of  a  mule,  and  known  as  the  backing- 
o^and  drawingup  cones  i-espectively. 

Cone  Gear.  (Add.)  Conical  gearing  for  va- 
rying motion  was  described  in  Bramah's  planing 
machine.    English  Patent,  1802. 

Cone  and  Cra'dle  Mill.  A  mill  which  has  a 
conical  muller  or  grinder,  reciprocating  in  a  semi- 
cylindrical  concave. 

Cone  Joint.  A  pi()e  joint.  The  abutting  ends 
of  the  pipes  are  conical,  and  arc  drawn  by  a  screw- 
sleeve  against  a  leaden  gasket,  and  thus  make  a 
tight  joint.  ^^ 


Cone  Joint /or  Hydramlic  Pipes. 

Con-fec'tion-er'y  Stove.  A  sheet  metal 
stove  with  holes  to  fit  a  variety  of  sizes  of  confection 
pans,  one  at  a  time. 

8teain  confection  pan,  Brown   .     .  •  ^^ Engineer,-^  xli.  226. 
French  coiifectioiiery "iSc.  i4m.  Sup.,"  194. 

S«j  also  Fig.  1428,  p.  611,  "Meek.  pj-  ctto 

Diet.''  *' 


Fig.  681 


taking  the  shape   of  the   head   at  the  hat  band. 
Used  in  shaping  hats  to  fit  the  head. 

Hat  conformator  and  shapef  of  heada  of  many  distin- 
guished penons,  '^Scient^  jimencaa/*  *  xxxviii.  143,  146 

Conlc-al  Bear'ing.  A  compensating  bearing 
for  the  spindles  of  shafts  in  wood  machines.  The 
bearing  passes  through  the  shell,  and  the  end  abuts 
against  tlie  end  of  an  adjustable  screw  of  hard  bra^s 
luiving  a  core  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  spindle. 
Surrounding  the  bearing  between  the  end-thrust 
screw  and  the  spindle  is  an  annular  cavity  for  oil 
and  fibrous  packing.    Fig.  682. 

Con-junc'ti-va  In'stru-menta.  (Surgical  ) 
Instruments  for  operating  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  and  lid. 

SciMmn  curved  on  the  flat Fig.  96,  Part  1 1. 

Pterigium  sciuors  (for  removing   excres- 
cences from  the  internal  canthus  of 

the  eye) Fig.  97.  Part  11. 

CauMtic  holder Fig.  97  6,  Pisrt  11. 

Brufih Fig.  97  c.  Part  11. 

Of  Tiemann^s  ^^ Arfnamentarium  ChirurgicMm.'^ 

Con-necfing  Rod.  A  rod  intervening  i»e- 
tweeu  the  piston  rod  or  cross-head  and  the  wrist  of 
a  crank  or  uriving  wheel. 

Fig.  682  shows  a  connecting  rod  forged  in  a  single  piece 
and  mortised  for  the  reception  of  the  brass  boxes,  which  are 
curved  on  their  backs  and  fit  the  cheek-pieces  between  which 

Fig.  683. 


Connecting  Rod. 


they  can  turn  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  pins,  in  the  platH> 
of  the  axis  of  the  rod.    The  adjustment  for  wear  is  by  wetigf- 
blocks  and  set  screws. 
Connecting  rod  with  solid  ends  on  Brown  engine  at  th<> 
ntennial.  ^* SeitntiAe  American."  *  xxxTi.  20. 


Centennial,  "*Seifnti/ic  American,"  *  xxxvi.  20. 


pilot   house   of 
Fig.  684. 


an 


Confectionery  Stove. 

Con-form'a-tor. 


Richards'  Conical  Bearing. 
An    instrument    used     in 


Con'ning  Tow'er.  The 
iron  clad,  usually  forward  of 
the  funnel  in  the  British 
practice,  and  having  no  sight 
noles.  A  reflecting  mirror 
may  be  exposed  above  its 
open  top. 

Con'Bole.  A  bracket  on 
a  wall ;  in  the  present  case 
for  supporting  a  hydraulic 
motor  or  other  object. 

Con-Bori-da'tion.  (Lo- 
comotive.)  A  type  of  freight 
lo<!omotive,  the  name  of  the 
engine,  the  first  in  its  class, 
built  in  1866,  at  the  Bald- 
win locomotive  works,  on  the 
lijiins  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Mitchell,  to  operate  a  grade 
of  1  in  40  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railway,  and  spec- 
ially for  the  Mahony  plane, 
which  rises  133'  to  the  mile. 


i       It  had  cylinders  20"    -f  24' 
four  pairs  of  48^'  diameter  (pony)  • 
driTinit  wheeln,  connected  ;  and  a 
tuo-whei'l   Hwing   truck   in   front  ! 
equalized  with   the  front  driTitii;  ' 
wheelii.     The  weight  of  the  engi nil  Consote. 

at   work    was    90,000    pounds,  of 
which  ull  but  10,(KX)  wa8  on  the  driving  wheel*. 

Con-BOl'ida^tor.     (Ceramics.)     A   system  ot 
strainers  in  which  slip  is  filtered  through  a  scries 
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of  bags.  The  consolidator  of  Needham  and  Kite 
is  used  in  En«(lund. 

Con'stant  Baf te-ry.  (Galvanic  Battery,)  One 
in  which  the  enerj^y  is  kept  constant  by  prevention 
of  the  polarization 'of  the  negative  element.  That 
is  to  say :  the  polarization  of  the  negative  plate  is 
prevented  by  Hurrounding  the  same  with  a  liquid 
which  anites  with  the  hydrogen  which  is  given  off 
from  the  positive  plate. 

The  Daniell's  battery,  for  instance,  has  an  inner 
ve8sel  of  porous  clay  in  which  is  a  rod  of  zinc  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  outer  cell  has  a  solution  of  copner  sul- 
phate maintained  at  saturation  by  crystals  on  a 
jihelf. 

The  action  is  a«  follows  :  when  the  circuit  is  closed  do- 
eompositioD  of  the  dilate  acid  takes  place  in  the  inner  cell ; 
the  oxygen  of  the  acid  combines  with  the  lino  to  form  oxide, 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid  to  form  line  sulphate.  The 
hydrogen,  set  free  by  the  decomporition,  is  liberated  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper  element,  but  instead  of  remaining 
meets  the  copper  sulphate  solution  which  is  also  being  de- 
composed into  (1)  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines  to  form 
water  \  (2)  copper,  which  is  deposited  npon  the  plate  of  the 
same  metal :  and  (3)  sulphuric  acid,  which  permeates  the  po- 
rous cell,  replacing  that  with  which  the  sine  was  dissolved, 
and  so  automatically  refreshing  the  inner  cell. 

The  depolarising  liquid  is  usually  separated  from  the  ex- 
citing liquid  by  a  porous  diaphragm  or  cup,  but  in  the  grav- 
ity  battery  the  separation  is  effected  by  th«  differing  specific 
gravities  of  the  liquids  themselvee. 

BecguereVn  oxygen  gas  battery  was  the  first  constant  bat- 
tery. It  was  the  first  to  employ  two  liquid.^*  or  a  porous  cell. 
8ee  BECQUEaxL  BATTKar. 

See  also  Constant  Battery,  depolarising  by  secondary  cur- 
rent, **Srirntifte  Amrricnn  SuppUmmt^"  764. 

The  following  batteries  come  within  the  definition  of  Conr 
slant :  — 

Bunsen  battery.  Leclanch^  battery. 

Daniell  battery.  Ponci  battery. 

Omvity  battery.  Smee  battery. 

Orove  iMttery .  Some  of  which  are  synonyma. 

The  following  diag^m  will  explain  the  reactions  that 
talie  place  in  a  Daniell's  cell  when  the  circuit  is  closed :  — 


Zinc 


Sulphuric  ^ 
acid 


Copper 
Sulphate 

Copper 


|Zn 

iso, 

Cu 
Cu 


7n<2A  S     Zinc   sulphate 
-^°^*^M  in  inner  cell. 

ISu  1  ph  uric 
acid,  ready  to 
dissolve  more 
sine. 


I  Copper ;  de- 
posited in  outer 
cell. 

In  this  diagram  the  water  Is  not  considered,  as  the  reac- 
tions are  explainable  without  including  it  in  the  statement. 
See  also  list  under  Galvanic  Battery. 

Con-su'mers'  Test  Me'ter.  [Gas.)  An  ap- 
paratus for  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  indications 
of  gas  meters  in  situ. 

It  is  usually  a  .'S-light  diaphragrm  meter  with  a 
circular  dial,  the  outer  circle  showing  V  divided 
into  lOths,  the  second  circle  10',  and  the  third  100' 
per  revolution.  The  yjointers  are  all  adjustable. 
Unions  and  gum  hose  connect  the  meter  with  a 
pedestal  and  burners.  The  test-meter  is  verified  by 
the  Meter  Prover  ;  which  see. 

Con'tact  Break'er.  An  arrangement  or  de- 
vice to  interrupt  a  circuit.  The  feature  of  making 
and  breaking  circuit  is  the  essence  of  number]e.«is 
telegraphic  inventions. 

One  inrented  by  Herr  F.  NiftnoUer  is  thus  described  :  — 

'*  To  the  middle  of  a  wire  stretched  horisontally  is  attached 
a  platinum  point  which  touches  the  surface  of  morpury  held 
by  a  small  vessel.  The  current  passes  through  the  wire,  and 
orer  that  part  of  the  wire  through  which  the  current 
passes  when  all  the  apparatus  in  its  normal  state  is  a  small 
magnet.  Thin  mngnet,  acting  on  the  current,  causes  vibra- 
tions in  the  wire,  and  mo  breaks  and  makes  contact.    The 


number  of  vibrations  can  be  readily  modified  by  changing 
the  length  of  the  wire,  and  as  high  a  number  as  1,000  breaks 
per  second  can  be  obtained.  By  passing  an  intermittent  cur- 
rent over  the  wire,  it  can  be  set  in  vibration  without  the  in- 
tervention of  mechanical  means.  This  happens  when  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  string  is  in  unison  with  the  pit«h 
of  the  breaker. " 

Con'tact-vein.  (Mining.)  A  vein  along  the 
contact  plane  of,  or  between  two  dissimilar  rock 
masses. 

Con-tin'a-ou8  Brake.  (Railwai/.)  One  which 
is  attached  to  each  car  of  a  train,  and  by  connec- 
tion of  the  several  cars  can  be  operated  upon  all 
simultaneously,  and  from  points  on  the  engine  and 
each  car. 

The  systems  are  various :  — 

Air  compression.  Hydraulic. 

Vacuum.  Mechanical. 

Steam.  Electric. 

Con-trolling  Valve.  A  snpplementair  steam 
valve  adjustable  to  the  maximum  amount  of  steam 
which  the  foreman  thinks  proper  to  carry,  while 
another  valve  is  used  to  reduce  this  quantity,  more 
or  less,  at  the  discretion  of  the  workman. 

Nash'* '*Seientifie  American,"' xlii.lGfi. 

Con-trolling  Noz'zle.    A  means  of  control- 
Fig.  686. 


QmiroUing  NozxU. 

ling  the  size  of  a  stream  issuing  from  a  nozzle, 
by  means  of  a  cone  valve  F,  which,  by  rotation  of 
the  sleeve  3f,  is  projected  forward  or  retracted  so 
as  to  partially  (or  entirely)  close  the  opening,  or 
leave  the  water  full  scope.  Bv  this  means  the  i ape- 
man  is  able  to  control  the  size  of  the  stream  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  and  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

Con-trol'  Watch.  A  time-piece  used  as  a 
watchman's  time  detector.  See  Figs.  7083,  7084, 
p.  2734,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Con-ver'sion.  Changing  the  bore  or  fittint:  of 
a  gun,  as  — 

1.  The  conversion  of  a  smooth-bore  to  a  rifle. 

2.  A  muzzle-loader  to  a  breech-loader. 

A  report  on  the  fabrication  of  wrought-iron  tubes  at  the 
West  Point  foundry  for  oonvertiion  of  Rodman  1(V'  smooth- 
bore guns  intoS^'  rifles,  Ih  contained  in  the  **  Report  of  Chi*  f  of 
Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,"  1877, iii.,  pp. 400-412, and  Plates  I.-Vll. 
accompanying. 

Small  arms,  French  system,  Tahatidre,  Ibid.,  App.  L,  Fig. 
91. 

Small  arms,  English  system,  Snider,  Ibid.,  App.  L,  Fik.  92. 

10"  smooth-bores  into  ^>  and  9"  riflo«,  Ibid.,  1876,  App.  H, 
p.  55. 

15"  smooth-bores  into  11"  muzzle  loatling  ritle,  Ibid.,  1879, 
Appendix  11,  p.  61. 

Con-vert'or.  The  vessel  used  in  the  Bessemer 
process.     See  p.  613,  **  Mt^ch.  Diet." 

Furnace,  Ponsard, *  "Engineering,*'  xxv,  450. 

Furnace,  Crescent  Steel  WorJts. 

Pittsburg       *  "En^neering."'  xxiv  8d4 

Appr.  for  working •  ^^Em^inerrins;,^''  xxv.  99. 

Ladle,  Catptrsaon "i4w.  Manuf.,"  Dec.  31, 

1880,  p.  12. 

Cool'ing  Cup.    An  invention  of  Toselli. 

It  is  described  in  **2>.«  Mondes,^^  a.iid  consists  of  a  cylindri- 
cal cup  for  holding  any  liquid  into  which  may  be  plunged  an 
inner  goblet  .'^haped  like  an  inverted  truncated  rone,  and  hav- 
ing a  lid  which  rests  on  the  outer  cup.      Putting  150  grama 
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of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  inner  goblet,  filling  it  with  cold 
water,  and  stirring  it  ro  as  to  hasten  the  solution,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  outer  liquid  is  soon  reduce<l  to        y]„  »}H6. 
a  sufficiently  low  temperature  for  a  beTerage, 
The  salt  may  be  used  for  sn  1n<l<rftn{tc  p«mn<J, 
b>  spreading  it  on  a  plat«  ulLcr  e.irli  trial,  aiid 
exposing  it  to  the  son   until    U  rir>!<ta|]i»t'j« 
anew. 

Coop'er's  Punch.  A  lever  |>niie]i 
for  iimking  livet  holt>  iti  ir^m  hoops. 
It  punches  two  holes  nr  n  time 

Coo  p'e  r  -  a  g  e 
Ma-ohine'.     See  | 
list  uuder   Barrel 
Machinery. 

Cop'per.  See 
the  followiug  rcfer- 
encTs  :  — 

Ore  working 

"Sc.  Amtr.,^^  xzxix. 

201*. 
Process,  Kottssler^  Ger. 

*'Eng.  ff   Min.    /.,'■ 

XXX.  369. 

Hunt  if  Douglas 


Smelting  proccM,  Altenare 


Cooper's  Punch. 
•  "£wn^m«ff,"  xxii.  419, 

** Painter'' s  Kept.,   Vienna 
Erp,'  iv.  106. 
Uulcowina  proc.,  176,  Lower  ilan.       Ibid.,  iv.  129. 
Hungarian  proc.,  195,  Man^eld  .      Ibid.,  iv.  133. 

Tt/roltse Ibid.,  iv.  165. 

i^nieltiiig  fura.,  Swed.,  Norw.,Oer.  Ibid.,  Iv.  21. 

Cop'per  Bolt.  A  copper  bit;  a  soldering 
tool. 

Cop'per  Cast'ing.    Copper  highly  heated  and 
cast    under  wafer,  acquirer  a  very  beantifal   and 
peraisteut  T\y»e  color.    A  Japanese  art.  —  Dr.  Percy. 
Cop'per-plate  Print'ing. 

Cylindrical  system  by  roller  and  scraper,  Godehavx  (Fr,). 

Flat  plate  system,  Robert  Neale  (Patented  in  England,  Jan 
naxy,  1853). 

Hydraulic  pressure,  Silberrnann. 

Described  in  article  ^'Impritnrrie,"  Laboulavf's  "Diction' 
naire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,^'  tome  iv.,  ed.  1877. 

Cop'y-graph.  Writin^r  done  on  paper  with  a 
peculiar  ink.  preferably  aniline,  is  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  laid  upon  a  slab  of  gi'latinc-  and  glycerine 
which  absorbs  the  ink  and  parts  with  it  to  paper 
laid  upon  it.  It  yields  a  large  number  of  copies,  if 
promptly  taken. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  for  mailing  the  slab  :  Beet  gel- 
atine or  glue,  1  part,  smiked  over  night  in  cold  water  and  the 
excess  of  water  poured  off ;  the  glue  is  then  warmed  in  a 
water  bath  with  trom  10  to  12  parts  of  glycerine,  to  which  is 
added  4  to  6  pnrts  of  freshly  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta 
and  I  part  of  dextrine,  well  mixed  with  constant  stirring. 
During  the  summer  less  glycerine  should  be  added  than  m 
winter,  as  the  glycerine  softens  the  mixture,  while  the  glue 
and  dextrine  harden  it.  While  soft  it  is  poured  into  a  linc 
box  and  cooled.  For  Ink,  the  aniline  ink  called  Violet  de 
Puis,  is  best. 

The  lithogram,  chromograph,  copy  gram,  hectograph,  and 
numerous  other  processes  are  substantially  the  same.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Stein,  of  Vienna. 

Cop'y-ing  Lathe.  A  lathe  which  reproduces 
a  pattern.  This  may  either  be  a  templet,  in  which 
case  the  slide-rest  works  against  the  templet,  which 
thus  governs  the  distance  of  the  tool  from  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  stuff.  The  result  is  symmetrical. 
The  work  may  consist  of  table-legs,  billiard -cues, 
etc. 

Another  form  has  a  capacity  for  irregular  shapes, 
tho  ))attern  revolving  and  governing  the  position  of 
the  revolvini;  cutter. 

Soe  Spokb-Lathe,  Figs.  5451,  5452,  p  2283,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 

See  Last  Lathe,  Fig.  2825,  p.  1259,  ''Merh.  Diet.' 

See  Lathe     .     .     Figs.  2336,  2837,  p.  1264,  ''M*eh.  Diet.'' 


Arbey's  (Fr.)  copying  lathe  for  lasts,  etc., 
xlvil  262. 


'*  Engineer, "> 


See  also  Ink *'&.  Amer.,''    xxxri.  886; 

xxxvii.  327. 

PJki "&.  Jmrr.,-xli.326. 

Paper '' Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,'' 24S». 

Pencil "Sf.  Amer.,"  xxxix.  844. 

Process,  Adier,  Gelatine     .     .    .  "  Sc.  Amer.,'^  xlii.  1. 

Alisoff^  Polygraphic  paper  .  "Sc.  Amer.;'  xlii.  389. 

Blue ''Engineer,"  xlv.  279. 

Gelatine ".Sr.  >4wfr.,"  xli.  284. 

Hannot **»Sc.  i4wi#T.,'*"  xxxvii.  259, 

UoUxman "iVj/en*,'  Miyr  8, 1880,  No. 

227,629. 

Ridout ''Se.  Amer  ,"  xlii.  IQO. 

Sors,  Lithographic  .     .     .    .  "5r.  Amer.,-'  xxxvii  326. 

See  Blue  Pkockss  ;  Gelatine  Copying  Pro- 
cess ;  Hectograph,  etc 
Cop'y-ing  Tcl'e-graph.     See  — 

Chemical.    D'Arlineourt     .  Lines*'' Rtpt.  Vienna  Exfu,'' V^Z. 

Writing Laboulayt's   ^'Dirtionnaire,''    ii. 

art.  *'Errtturex." 
See  also  Autoqbaphic  Teleokaph  :  Fac-similr  Tblcoraph. 

Cor'al,  Ar'ti-fi'ciaL  Yellow  rosin,  4;  ver- 
milion, 0.2 ;  melt  and  mix  carefully. 

Cord  Car'ri-er.  {Surtfioil.)  'A  means  of  car- 
rying a  ligating  cord  to  a  deep-seated  part. 

Obstetric  eases Fig.  496  6,  Part  III. 

Knot-tyer Fig.  92,  Part  I. 

Ligature  Needle Figs.  94-96,  Part  I. 

Compress  for  seminal  cords     .  Fig.  206.    Part.  IV. 

All  in  Tietnann's  ** Armamentarium  Ckirurgicum.'' 

Cord-mak'ing  Ma-chine'.  Binns'  cordmak- 
ing  machine  (Bradford,  En;;.),  automatic  machine 
for  making  silk  cord,  trimmings,  fringes,  etc. 

"Manufacturer  ^Builder" xi.  308. 

Core.  {Add.)  It  is  often  made  of  green  sand, 
but  usually  of  core  sand,  molded  in  a  core  box.  or 
of  loam  struck  up  upon  a  spindle  or  core  plate  ;  it  is 
dried  and  black  WHhhed.  It  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  flow  of  metal  around  it,  and  suf- 
ficiently porous  to  allow  free  vent  for  the  gases. 
There  are  many  varieties  ;  — 


Dry  sand. 

Molasses  water 

Flour. 

Glue  water. 

Steam  flour. 

Sour  beer. 

Brickbat. 

Bosin. 

Charcoal. 

Cop'y-ing  Pen'cil.  Composed  of  graphite, 
kaolin,  and  blue  violet  aniline.  Gum  arabic  may 
be  substituted  for  the  kaolin. 


{Electricity.)  A  bundle  of  wires  in  the  center  of 
the  helix,  made  of  soft  iron,  so  that  it  may  mag- 
netize and  demagnetize  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Core  Lift'er.  A  collar  or  thimble  lowered  into 
a  bore,  made  by  an  annular  rock  drill,  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  core  left  by  the  drill.  The  collar  is 
of  the  size  of  the  bit,  and  has  on  its  interior  periph- 
ery a  catch  which,  on  the  retraction  of  the  collar, 
engages  the  core  and  lifts  it  to  the  surface. 

Core  "Wheel.  A  wheel  with  recesses  which 
answer  as  the  interspaces  of  cogs,  or  into  which 
wooden  cogs  may  be  driven.  Fig.  687.  Such  a 
wheel  is  made  with  cores,  which  are  placed  in  the 
mold  to  form  the  openings  in  the  wheel. 

Cork  Arm'-board.  {Leather.)  A  graining- 
board,  made  of  the  outer  or  dead  bark  of  the  cork- 
oak.     It  has  no  grooves. 

Cork  Board.    Ground  cork  incorporated  with 

paper  pulpin  mixing  machines  and  with  powerful 

I  presses.     The   material  is  springy,   light,  a  poor 

conductor  of  heat  and   sound.     A  French  invcn- 

I  tion. 

I  Cork'ing  Ma-chine'.  The  form  of  corkin;: 
I  machine  used  at  Bordeaux  is  shown  in  Fi^-  688 
*  The  bottle  is  placed  on  its  stand,  a  pan  being  placfd 
around  it  to  catch  the  wine  in  case  any  bottle 
should  break.  The  cork  is  in  the  sleeve  imme- 
diately about  the  mouth,  nnd  is  forced  into  the 
bottle  by  the  piston  operated  by  the  lever.  It  is 
simple  and  efficient. 
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CORN  CRACKER. 


Fig.  eB7. 


in  the  staadanto  C  C.  On  the  right-hand  end  of  the  spin- 
dle A  is  the  flange  Z>,  the  edge  of  which  runs  in  a  grooTe  la 
the  lerer  E,  the  latter  giring  the  spindle  its  end  motion. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  A  is  the  tubular  cutter  /, 
which  has  paiaUel  sides,  and  an  edge  produced  by  bereUog 

Fig.  689. 


Core  WkMl. 

Cork  Leath'er.  Fine  slices  of  cork  placed  be- 
tween and  attached  to  layers  of  leather.  De  Beer- 
aki  Sr  Co.,  Fr. 

Slices  of  fork  coated  on  each  side  with  India- 
mbber  solution  ;  on  one  side  a  sheet  of  cloth  can- 
Fig.  G88. 


French  Corking  Machine.    {Sjfst^mt  Oervais.) 

▼as  or  thin  leather  is  laid,  and  on  the  other  a  cot- 
ton or  linen  fabric.  The  laminated  fabric  is  then 
pressed  between  rollers.  To  be  used  for  trunks, 
driving  belts,  etc.  Veneered  with  wood  for  panel*. 
Block,  Enjrl. 

Cork  Ma-chine'.  Armstronpr's  machine  for 
makin&r  corks  is  shown  in  ¥ifr,  689.  The  upppr 
figure  is  the  machine  for  cuttinn?  the  slab  of  cork 
mto  strips.  The  cork-slab  is  laid  on  the  iron  table 
A,  which  is  secured  b^  lugs  D  E  ton  wooden  table. 
C  is  the  revolving  knife  and  B  the  gage. 

In  the  lower  figure,  ^1  is  a  hollow  spindle  driren  by  the  pul- 
Icj  Bf  and  capable  of  slipping  back  and  forth  in  its  beazlngB 


Cork  Machine. 

off  the  outside.  F  is  a  lonir,  stationary  rod,  which  runs  froB 
the  set  screw  H  through  the  spindle  A^  and  nearly  through 
the  cutter  /.  A  piece  of  cork  being  placed  aptinst  the  block 
of  hard  wood'/J,  resting  on  the  nee  L,  the  lever  F  is  moved, 
bringing  the  spindle  A  to  the  Text,  and  forcing  the  cutter 
through  the  cork.  Being  retired,  the  central  rod  F  forces 
the  cork  out  of  the  cutter.  Af  is  the  mode  of  adjustment  for 
the  abutment  /. 

The  cork  is  tapered  by  presentation  to  a  steel  disk,  whlia 
itself  U  slowly  rotated 

Armstrong '^  **  Scientific  American  Afp.,'*  £ 

Procuring  OOlic     •      *     .   ***SaM«ttA£  Avnt^rieam.  Am>..^' Q 

Cork'screw. 

Fig.    690    shows   the 


^*Sei€nt\fic  American  Syp.;'>7R^, 
Fig.  680. 


lever  for  lifting  the 
corkscrew  and  the 
cork  ont  of  the  bottle 
without  jarring  it  or 
di.sturbing  the  con- 
tents. A  collar  on  one 
arm  rests  on  the 
flanged  lip  of  the  bot- 
tle, and  the  other  arm 
has  its  bearing  under 
a  collar  on  the  cork- 
screw stem. 

Cork'Borew  Ma- 
chine'. A  machine 
for  twisting  steel  wire 


Lever  Cork-terew. 


into  corkscrews.    Clough  &  Williamson. 

Corliss  En'gine.  A  form  of  engine  described 
nnder  Cut-opf,  which  see. 

See  also  referenoes  as  follows :  — 

At  Centennial •  "Eneineerirtg,"  xxii.  12. 

^'Iron   Age,^^  xvii.,  April 
13,  p.  11. 
**' Harper*   Weekly;'    May 
27,  1876. 
"Srieniijie  Am.  Sup,;- 40% 

And  boilers •"SnenttfieAm.  Sup.;'^i 

Horizontal,  compound,  Bombay  *** Polytechnic  Rev.;"i\.  1. 
Hnrrist- Corliss  .  ....  •  "Sc.  ilwifr.,"  xxxv.  96. 

Corn  Clean'er.  A  machine  with  a  combined 
rolling  screen  and  suction  fan,  for  the  separating 
of  cobs  from  shelled  corn,  and  the  cleaning  of  the 
com  for  shipment. 

Corn  Crack'er.  A  farm  or  plantation  mill 
having  an  outer  iron  shell  with  a  corrugated  inner 
surface,  and  a  core  or  cone  with  sharp  projections 
which,  rotating  within  the  shell,  coarsely  grinds 
the  corn  for  stock  feed.  Used  for  grinding  on  the 
cob. 

The  British  com-mill  is  for  grain  of  any  kind  for  feed ; 
corn  being  generic  there,  not  maizf. 

Ransomt^SfBr **' Engineering;' xxrii.  819. 

A  pair  of  conical  rollers  on  a  horizontal  axis  rotating  and 
revolving  in  a  flat  pan. 

GuarHiola •  "S<:<>n<»/!f  i4mfriVon,'*  xxxvi.  88. 

Orater,  Wood     .    .    .    ,  *  **  Scientific  American;''  xlii.  824 
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Corn  Cul'ti-va'tor.    See  Cultivatob. 

Com  Cut'ter.  A  large  form  of  straw-cutter, 
ailapted  by  size  and  power  for  cutting  maize  stalks. 
Corn  fodder  is  thus  prepared  by  some,  and  with 
great  advantage,  but  tne  principiil  use  of  the  ma- 
chine is  for  cutting  the  green  corn  stalks  for  ensi- 
lage. See  Ensilage  Cutter. 
Ck»rn-catting  machine  (barn). 

Dick •  "  Mining  if  Se.  Press.^-  xxxr.  225. 

•  "  Scitnti/ic  American^    xxxrii.  116. 
Silver  tf  Denting  .        *  *'/ron  4ff«,*'  xix.,  Jan.  4,  p.  5. 

Corn  Drill.  A  machine  for  planting  com  in 
drills.  The  machine  for  planting  it  in  hills  is 
called  a  Corn  Planter,  which  see. 

Drills  and  planten  ue  made  for  either  one  or  two  hones, 
and  also  to  be  worked  by  hand. 

In  the  Campbell  corn-drill  a  nlotted  solid  wheel  acts  as  a 
roller  in  breaking  clodn,  and  helps  to  prepare  the  seed-bed 
for  the  com.    It  also  is  the  drive-wheel  which  through  its 

?titman  rod  and  geared  connections  automatically  operateti 
he  force-feed  of  the  seed  from  the  hopper,  which,  dropping 
dowD  through  the  hollow  share  that  has  just  provided  its 
bed,  is  followed  by   the  adjustable  covering  shares   that 

Kig.  691. 


holds  it  while  the  cutter  descends,  and  cuts  through 
the  book  to  the  wooden  block  beneath  it. 

2.    A  machine  Fig.  693. 

for  cutting  out 
notches  from 
blanks  of  card- 
lK)ai'd,  intended 
to  be  bent  up  to 
form  boxes.  The 
making  of  a  cor- 
ner notch,  and 
the  scoring  par- 
tially through  at 
the  bending 
places,  prepares 
the  blank  for  be- 
ing bent  into 


eomplete  the  work.     A  fender  in,  (ixmi  curving  back  to  thu 
point  of  the  seed-share  clears  tho  truck. 

There  are  three  circles  of  cog-  nu  p,     ^^ 

the  drive-wheel  which  give  thret'Uf-  ■ 

ferent  rates  of  feed,  dropping  a  prinii 
of  com  at  greater  or  lesser  intei  ^il-^, 
say  from  12''  to  20". 

Cor'ne-al   In'stru-ment^ 

{Surgical.)  This  includes  p'<rn- 
centesiSf  and  cataract  in>i m 
ments. 

The  former  are  needles  ;lliiI 
trocars. 

The    latter    are    enumeratt'l 
under  Cataract   In- 
struments, which  see. 

See  also  Iris  Instru- 
ments. 

Cor'ner  Cut'ter.    1. 
A  machine   for   cutting 
the  corners  off  cards  or 
books.     Pass-books  have 
the  corners  removed  in 
order  to  avoid  dogs-ears. 
The    machine   makes   a 
round    corner.       Some 
cards  are   also   rounded 
on   the   cornern   to   suit 
the    fancy    or    prevent 
bending:   too    readilv   at 
the  corners.  Some  play- 
ing  cards    are  thus 
trimmed.    The  machine 
works  by  a  treadle,  or  by 
power ;  in   the  former  _ 
manner    in    Fig.  692.  KounfJ-romer  Cutter. 

The  spring  clamp  descends  upon  the  object  and 


h  ig.  693  shows 
a  treadle  motion 
corner  cutter. 
The  blank  is  laid 
on  the  table  and 
the  descending 
t'tiitri  makes  an 
ante  ting    angle, 

dilFering    in 

I  ]  lis   respect 

f  I  om     the 

a  C  h  i  n  e,  Box-m<iker's  Comer  Cutter. 

Fig.  692.  which  merely  rounds  the  salient 
antrle  of  the  book  or  card.  See  Papeb- 
BOX  Machine,  page  1616,  "xVccA.  Dict^" 
where  various  methods  and  forms  of  cut- 
ting are  represented. 

Cor'ner-ing     Ma-chine'.      A    ma- 
chine  for   rounding  off  the   comers    of 
stuff ;  especially  used  in  implement  and 
carriage  work.    See  Chamfering  Machine. 

Cor'ner  Valve.  A  valve  at  a  comer,  or  tend 
in  a  pipe.     See  Angle  Valve. 

Cor'net.  {Music.)  The  cornet  with  three  pis- 
tons and  with  cylinders  has  a  compass  of  two  oc- 
taves and  two  or  three  notes.  Its  mechanism  al- 
lows of  its  giving  all  the  chromatic  degrees  within 
its  range. 

Cometh  are  of  many  varieties  as  to  key,  and 
some  have  lengthening' pieces  by  which  the  tone  is 
lowered,  but  the  facility  of  modulating  by  the  pis- 
tons renders  this  mode  of  variation  less  needful. 

The  *'  Four-ln-oue  "  comet  of  Conn  ^  Du. 
pont,  patented  January  22,  1878,  is  a  nliding 
valve  instrument,  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  changed  f^m  a  higher  to  a  lower  key  by 
the  introduction  of  additional  piping.  Quot- 
ing from  the  inventors :  — 

The  principle  is  this :  First  build  a  comet 
in  E-flat,  which  may  be  lowered  in    pitch  to 
the  keys  of  C,  B-flat,  and  A.    Now,  that  the 
valve  may  be  tuned  to  correspond  with  open 
or  main  pipes  of  the  hom,  on  each  valve  is 
placed  a  bend,  through  which  the  air-current 
pti8t>es  when  the  open  tone  is  ui^ed.     Precisely 
the  Mime  length  of  pipe  is  added  to  the  valve- 
slide?.    This  enables  the  player  when  he  low- 
ers the  pitch  of  the  comet,  to  draw  out  the 
valve-slides,  that  they  may  be  in   tune  with 
the  lowered  pitch    This  bend  on  the  valves  is 
a  part  of  the  bodv  of  the  instrument  when  the 
'open  tone  is  used,  but  is  cut 
off  and  its  equivadent  trana- 
fcrred    to    the    valve-slides 
when  the  valve    tones   are 
produced.'* 
Fee  alKo  comets  and  honiK, 


Com  Hook. 


Fig.  2564.  page  1122,  and  pages  1500-1601,  "  MrcA.  Ihrtr 
where  musical  instruments  are  listed  and  cla*s-»ed  in  order 
of  their  nature  and  also  alphabetically.  See  also  Fig.  3263, 
page  1498,  Ihid,  for  table  of  the  compass  of  instrument* 
and  voices,  showing  the  place  whieh  each  occupies  on  tlio 
scale. 
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Com  Hook.    A  hand  implemeDt  for  cutting 
corn  on   the  stalk.     It  is  used  by  a  draw  motion, 
palling  upward.    Fig.  694  shows  the  corn  knife 
and  com  hook.     See  also  Cank 
Knife  ;  Machete,  infra. 

Com  Husk'er.  A  machine 
for  husking  ears  on  the  stalk. 

AcTo«0  the  end  of  the  frame  near  the 
top  are  placed  two  picking  rollw  prorlded 
with  spiral  grooves  between  which  the 
rtalkM  are  fed,  so  that  pai^HinK  through 
the  rolU  they  are  diTeeted  of  the  ears 
both  large  aiid  small.  The  stalks  then 
drop  upon  an  eleTator  and  are  taken 
away. 

The  ear?,  as  they  are  wvered  from  the 
Btallu,  drop  upon  the  hulking  roll»  that  ^^ 
are  placed  lower  down  in  the  frame,  Mi 
at  right  anglen  to  the  picking  rolls,  and  ^ 
in  an  inclined  position.  Upon  the  aur-  ¥^ 
tace  of  these  rolls  are  spiral  grooves  for 
the  purpow  of  allowing  spikes  to  be  puf 
on  the  surface  of  the  opposite  roll,  and 
also  to  allow  the  ear  to  settle  down  be- 
tween the  rolls,  so  that  the  hold  upon 
the  hvkA  may  be  more  certain.  These 
depmsions  and  spikes  being  arriinsed  spirally  upon  the 
rolls,  holding  the  husks  at  one  end  of  the  ear,  and  continu- 
ing the  grasp  to  the  oppoftite  end,  make  the  process  of  strip- 
ping the  husk  very  similar  to  husking  by  hand. 

Fig.  696. 


iiri'  of  the  air,  acting  upon  the  top  of  the  piston. 

should  depress  the  latter  and  with  it  one  end  of 

Fig.  098. 


Com  Husker. 


As  the  ears  slide  down  orer  the  rolls,  the  husks,  being  torn 
off  by  the  steel  spikes,  are  dropped  upon  the  elevator,  while 
the  eazw  pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  rolls,  and  are  there  received 
into  a  basket,  thus  delivering  the  stalks  and  husks  in  front, 
and  the  com  in  the  rear  of  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  from 
25  to  50  bushels  per  hour  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
com,  etc. 

Cor'nice  Ma-chine'.  1 .  A  machine  for  shap- 
ing sheet  metal  into  sham  cornices  for  buildings. 

2.  A  machine  for  planing  wood  into  shapes  for 
interior  wall  cornices. 

Hofes *** Manufaeturfr  anfl  BuiUfer,^' x\.2\7 

•  **/ron  Agf,"  xxii.,  May  16,  p.  7  :  May 

22,  •  p.  3 :  •  xxiv.,  Oct.  2,  p.  7 
Sheet  metal    .    .    .  •  "/roii  ^jff,"xviii.,8cpt.7,  p.  17;  Oct. 

26,  •  p.  1. 

Cor'nish  Boil'er.  A  boiler  formerly  made 
wagon-shapod  {A,  Plate  LXI.,  opp.  p.  2326,  "  Mech. 
Diet")  but  now  of  a  stronger  form,  cylindrical,  high- 
er pressure  being  required  than  in  the  atmospheric 
engine,  where  steam  was  only  used  to  fill  the  space 
below  the  pi!»ton,  in  order  thnt  by  its  condensation 
a  partial  vacuum  might  be  produced,  and  the  press- 


Apple&y'a  Cornish  Boiler. 

the  walking-beam,  lifting  by  consequence  the  pump- 
rod  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam. 

Fig.  693  shows  two  of  a  batler>'  of  Cornish  boilers  of  the 
form  built  by  Appleby  Brothers,  of  London,  for  the  locomo- 
tive shops  of  the  East  Indian  state  railways.  The  fittings 
consiiit  of  a  furnace  front  with  ventilator,  grate  ban,  bearent, 
dead-plate,  and  damper,  man-hole  and  mud-hole,  with  mud- 
hole  rover  and  bridge,  stop-valve,  .safety-valve,  feed-valve, 
gnge-cocks,  glass  water-gnge.  Bourdon ^s  steam-pre^isure  gage, 
blow-olf  COOK,  fusible  plug  iu  the  crown  of  each  tube,  and 
high  and  low-water  indicator. 

Cor'ni  di  Bas-set'to.  {Music.)  A  reed  in- 
strument like  a  clarinet  in  F  (low),  excepting  that 
it  has  a  bras.^  bell-mouth,  which  elongates  its  lower 
extremity  and  descends  to  a  lower  note. 

Cor'n'o  In'glese.  [Afusic.)  A  double  reed  in- 
i>trument,  the  alto  of  the  oboe,  with  a  compass  of  2| 
octaves.     It  is  written  on  the  G  clef. 

Corn  Plant'er.  Walking,  riding,  and  hand 
corn  planters  are  shown  on  pp.  626,  627,  "  Mech. 
Diet.  *    Fig.  697  shows  a  complete  machine,  with 

Fig.  697. 


Com  Planter  and  Marker. 

the  driver,  dropper,  and  marker.  The  weights  of 
the  operator.-*  practically  balance  e«ch  other.  The 
shape  of  the  runner  makes  a  distinct  channel  in 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The 
depth  of  the  channel  is  regulated  by  shoes  over 
the  faces  of  the  ninners.  By  projections  on  the 
wheels  conforming  to  the  width  of  the  channels 
the  earth  is  pushed  over  the  corn,  and  the  furrows 
are  rolled  by  the  broad-faced  wheels  which  .•support 
the  machine.  The  planter  can  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  when  tumiu«r  at  the  end  of  the  row 
and  held  in  ponirion  by  a  (;atch,  until  the  point  of 
starting  on  a  new  bout  is  reached,  when,  by  a  move- 
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mcnt  of  the  foot  of  the  driver,  the  machine  is  again 
placed  in  working  position. 

The  machine  in  umnI  principally  for  planting  in  cb«ck- 
rowH  by  placing  a  boy  ou  the  machine  to  move  the  lever 
when  croMiing  the  check*mark«,  or  ia  made  to  act  automat- 
tcally  an  a  drill  or  hill-planter  when  check-rown  are  not  de- 
sired. The  marker  shown  as  projecting  from  the  off-side  is 
to  mark  the  ground  as  a  guide  for  the  next  bout ;  when  re- 
Uiming,  the  marker  will  be  shifted  to  the  near  side,  and  so 
on  alternately  as  the  machine  goes  to  and  fro  acroM  the 
field. 

in  the  bottom  of  ea«'h  hopper  is  a  round  dropping-plate 
with  a  circle  of  pockets :  into  these  the  grain  falls,  aud  the 
lotation  of  the  plate  brings  the  hole  over  the  tube  and  the 
corn  passes  by  the  tube  to  the  open  furrow  at  the  heel  of  the 
mnner.  The  motion  of  the  dropping-platea  is  derived  from 
the  wheels,  and  different  dropping-plates  are  used  for  differ- 
ent quantities  of  seed,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  kernels ;  optional  pinions 
used  for  dropping  in  drill-rows  are  of  sixes  for  dropping  at 
19",  16",  10",  7",  disUnce  respectively. 

The  single  row  planter  has  the  appearance  of  the  walking 
cultivator,  Fig.  1468,  p.  GSn/'Meeh.  2>tW.,"  or  of  the  machine 
shown  at  Corn  Drill,  supra. 

Check  row  planter,  Graetztl,  •  "SeierUi/ic  Antfr.,*'  xlli.  248. 
CJom  planter,  Du  Souehet    .  •  "iSci>nli/lc  Amer.,'^  xl,  99. 
Iland  planter,  Noel     ...  *  "Urientt/ie  Amer.*'  xxxiv. 

Corn  Plow.  The  principal  com  plow  is  a  cul- 
tivator, and  is  considered  under  that  caption. 

There  are,  however,  special  plows  made  for  com 
and  for  cotton  cultivation,  some  of  them  adapted 
for  either.  Those  with  shifting  shares,  for  oper- 
ating upon  the  growing  plant  at  different  stages 
of  its  growth,  are  considered  under  combination 
pfow. 

Hingle  and  double  plows  and  several  other  forms,  men- 
tioned in  the  list  under  Aoricultdral  Implbmbmts,  belong 
to  this  order. 
Com  plow  and  marker,  BumSy  *  "Sc.  Ameriean,''^  xxxix.  99. 

See  also  Cultivator. 

Corn  Sheller.  A  machine  for  removing  corn 
from  the  cob.     See  *'Mech.  Diet.,*'  p.  628. 

Goddard •  ^^  Srientijle  Ameriean^'^  xxxri.  184. 

Hutchison *  *^ American  Miller,-^  v.  6. 

Livingston  i^  Co.       .     .  •  *' American  Milier,'^  v.  15. 

Cor^po-ra'tdon  Stop.  A  stop  cock  in  a  gas 
or  water  main,  outside  of  a  house,  to  be  used  by 
official  parties  only. 

Cor-rect'ive  (a^age.    A  correct  standard  gage, 
kept  in  a  shop  to  try  the  calipers  by,  in 
order  to   p!vst.'rrn   both   exat-tnesA  tmil 
nuiforniily    thnnijihout    tbt*     est«lili2*h- 
nient. 

Fig.  698  shows  a  go«d  fivmiof  the  In^trumeiit, 
It  has  thi*  n[ifKnj7iiiee  of  u  »tt«p  gji^c^,  but  la  a.r- 
iually  madi.'  u|)  of  r.  t-etHv  ftt  dlmkii  ilippkig 
upon  a  uiAiiiIrti^t,  auti  luitto»i^]  in  n  csj4«  n  itb  a 
hmged  3id.  Tlici^  k^i^Kh  are  iiiilcp«Dd«ut,  aad 
ground  i«i-p«imi*l,v  tti' jfifo^  the  kiihuj  m  fjilinUrj- 
cal  gag^  i  their  llttili  qf  iiccunicy  **  ^(j^gig  **"■ 

Fig.  im. 


A  grinding  tool  made  of 
Fig.  700. 


Corrective  Gage. 

tj^^f^A,  according  to  the  precision  required,  and  the  limit  of 
expense.  The  rfses  are  from  i"  to  2^"  by  16ths  ;  from  2^" 
to  4J"  by  Sths,  making  49  sixes. 

Cor-ru-ga'ted  Boil'er.  A  form  of  house- 
heating  or  greenhouse  biiiler,  which  occupies  a  po- 
sition inside  a  furnace,  and  the  shape  of  which  ex- 
poses a  larjje  surface  to  the  fire. 

Cor'si-can  Pur'nace.  Another  name  for  the 
Catalan  furnace.     See  Catalan  Forok. 

Co-run'dum.  A  crystalline  alumina  used  as 
an  abradant. 


As  a  entting  agent, /eiU»      .    .    .     .  "  Se.  Am.  Sup. ,"  91% 
Oocomnoe  and  distribution     .    .    .  "Sc.  Am..'' xxxix.  191 

"Se.Am.Sup.y-m. 
Wheels,  paper  on,  by  Bateman,  Engl.  ''Sc.  Am.  Sup.,^'  19S9 

See  Report  of  /.  M.  Safford,  ♦*  Centennial  Exhibition  Hf- 
port,  Group  1.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  189:  Localities,  Varieties,  Mode  of 
preparing. 

ijee  also  Emkrt  ;  Emkrt  Wbbbl. 

Co-run'dum  Points.  (Dental.)  A  grinding' 
and  abrading  tool  used  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  of 

Fig.  699. 

ftTTfll 

TTTT«T 

Dentist4^  Corundum  PoinU. 

a  dental  drill ;  either  in  mechanical  or  operative 
dental  operations. 

The  set  consists  of  wheels,  olives,  points,  cher- 
ries, cones,  etL\ 

Co-run'dum  Tool, 
a  block  compounded 
with  emery,  or  faced 
with  the  same. 

The  term  is  somewhat 
generic,  a  multitude  of 
tools  deriving  their  vir- 
tue and  usefulness  from 
degraded  corundum; 
but  the  specific  applica-  ^ 
tion  of  the  term,  in  the 
present  case,  is  to  a  tool 
for  dressing  the  surface 
of  millstones,  restoring 
the  natural  grit ;  the  flat  for  tnieing  the  face,  and 
the  angles  for  the  furrows.  See  Millstone 
Dresser. 

Co-si'na.  A  dye  produced  by  Dr.  Carr  of 
Stuttgart,  Germany.  Its  solutions  in  alcohol  are 
of  a  delicate  rose  color  in  transmitted,  and  a  pure 
yellow  in  reflected  light. 

Prepared  from  fluorescin,  by  treatment  with  bro- 
mine in  combination  with  potash. 

**  Scienttjk  American '' xxxiv.  190. 

Cos'mo-graph.     An  instrument  resembling  an 

armillary  sphere  for  pop-  pj    ^q^ 

u  1  a  r  i  z  1  n  g  astronomical 
I  knowledge,  erected  as  a 
I  public  monument. 

The  long  rod  indicates 

the  earth's    axis,    and 

points  to  the  polar  star  ; 

the   vertical   cirele  is  the 

meridian ;    the    circle    at 

right    angles  thereto   the 

equator;  a  vertical  point 

shows   the  zeuirh ;  others 

mark  the  tropics  and  po- 
lar circrles. 

See  also  ARMn.LART  Sphere, 
Fig.  336,  p.  149,  ''Mech.  Diet.," 
and  Trllurium,  •  p.  2.)26,  Ibid. 

CoB'mo-Bcope.  An 
instrument  to  demonstrate 
the  positions,  relations, 
and  movements  of  the 
sun,  earth,  and  moon.  A 
form  of  orrery.  Ijexrel/mt, 
•*  Te.chnoloffisie,"  *  xl  125.         Riviere  »  Cosmograp/* 


Millstone  Facing  3\>o/. 


COSMORAMA  LENS. 
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Cos'mo-ra'ma  Lena.  {Optics.}  A  large-sized 
doable  or  plano-convex  leus. 

CoB'to-tome.  {Surgical.)  Rib-cutter.  A  post- 
mortem chisel  or  shears  for  opening  the  thoracic 
caTity. 

Chisel  cofltotome,  Fig.  322 ;  dhean  costotome,  Fig.  68  ; 
Full.,  THemamn's  ^* Armamenttirium  Chirurgieum.''* 


An  elevated  oven  range 
Fig.  702. 


Coftage   Range. 

with  dividing  hori- 
zontal flae,  making  a 
direct  draft  around 
the  lower  and  upper 
ovens. 

Cot'ton  Cul'ti- 
▼a'tor.  A  three- 
share,  expansible- 
frame,  w'heelless  cul- 
tivator. 

Cotton  Cyl'in- 
der.  A  roller  used 
in  drawing  fibers  or 
slivers  in  cotton  ma- 
chinery. See  Draw- 
ing, 'D  RAW  I  NO- 
PR  A  M  E,     "  M  ech. 

Dicf.-    Osgood's  sub-                    Cotiage  Range, 
stitute  for  the  ordi-                      ^ 
nary  cylinder,  covered  with  cloth  and  leather,  is 
gelatine  treated  with  bichromate  of  potassium. 
"  Seientifie  Ameriean  Supplement  ^^ 228. 

Cot'ton  Qin.    See  Gin. 

Cot'ton  Hold'er.  {Suyical,)  A  staff  to 
hold  a  pledget  of  cotton  or  Imt  for  application  to 
a  wonnd  or  cavity. 

Cot'ton  Ma-chin'er-y.  The  following  list 
gives  the  series  of  machines  shown  by  the  Willi- 
mantic  Linen  Co.  in  their  complete  exhibit  of  ma- 
chine.*', from  the  bale  of  cotton  to  the  spool  thread ; 
working  upon  sea-island  cotton.  Atlanta  Exhibi- 
tion, 1881. 


Cotton  gin 
Cotton  picker. 


Bobbin  spooler. 
Two-ply  doublet. 


Three   Fom  &  Pevej  cotton   First  twisting  frame. 


OLTllS. 

R&ilway  head. 

Comber  doubler. 

Comber. 

First  drawing  fnme. 

Second  drawing  frame. 

Slabbing  frame. 

Intermediate  frame. 

Roving  frame. 

Rin^  spinning  frame. 


Spooler. 

Tbree-ply  doublet. 
Second  twisting  frame. 
Reel. 

Skein  spooling  machine. 
Winding  machine. 
Ticketing  machine. 
Automatic  spool  turning  ma- 
chine. 
Color  card  winding  machine. 

New  cotton  machinery  •  "Rngineering,^^  xxx.  484,  612. 

•"Engineer,'- I  383,437. 
DcbsoH  ^  Barfow    ,    .  •  "Sn^ntj/Sc  American  Sup.,''  2766. 
Copping  apparatus  .    .  *  ^* Engineering,''  xxx.  481. 

Cot'ton  Op'en-er.  A  machine  in  which  bale 
cotton  is  picked  to  pieces,  opened,  shaken,  and 
blown,  to  make  it  separate  and  light,  and  remove 
dirt.  It  is  delivered  m  a  fleecy  condition  in  a  sort 
of  lap. 


Figs.  1486, 1486,  pp.  688-684,  "Meeh.  Diet.'* 
'* Scientific  American  Si^.,"  1749. 


(Totton  cleaner 
Bnckiey       .     . 

Cot'ton  Parch'ment.  A  material  made  in 
sheets  by  the  following  process.  Cotton  fiber, 
cleaned,  digested  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
glycerine,  and  water.     Rolled  into  sheets. 

Siflveurf '^Teehnologitte,'*  xWW.VtQ. 

Cot'ton  Pick'er.  A  machine  for  picking  cot- 
ton from  the  boll,  in  the  field.  Fig.  1488,  p.  635. 
''Afech.  Diet."     See  also:  — 


PoweU 


,  *  ^^ Scientific     Amerieam," 
xxxTl.  84. 

15 


zxxTlU.    86; 


Lynch     .    ,    .    .  •''Scientific  American  Supplement,'' 3M, 
Smith     ....      U.  S.  Patent,  April  10, 1877. 

Cot'ton  Plant'er.  A  machine  which  opens  a 
furrow,  drops  the  cotton  seed,  and  then  covers  it. 

There  are  many  machines  for  the  purpose.  A 
force  feed  is  useful  on  account  of  the  fibrous  cling- 
ing quality  of  the  seed. 

Conner's  cotton  planter.  Fig.  708,  has  a  tooth  in  front,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dii'k  wheel,  which  makes  the  seed-bed.  The  drire 
wheel,  through  an  endless  chain,  opemtes  the  force  feed  in  the 
hopper  that  furnishes  the  seed,  and  is  followed  by  a  corem 
that  is  piroted  to  the  frame  of  the  planter,  and  adjusted  and 
held  in  position  by  a  rod  to  the  handle  frame  above. 


Fig.  708. 


CoUon  Planter. 


The  "Globe"  cotton  planter  gave  the  best  satisfaction  at 
the  Atlanta  Exposition.  It  has  a  barrel  which  rolls  over  the 
ground,  being  supported  by  end  wheels.  Around  the  equa- 
tor of  the  barrel  are  round  holes  for  the  seed  to  issue.  A 
hoop  cloees  them  or  opens  them  to  any  extent.  A  spiked 
shaft  in  the  middle  remains  stationary  while  the  roller  and 
contents  revolre.  This  keeps  the  seed  stirred.  It  has  the 
opening  share  and  covering  board  respectively  in  advance 
and  rear  of  the  seed  cylinder. 
Sefmour *'*  Scientific  American,**  xx^r.  6^. 

Cotton  Plow.  A  form  of  cultivating  plow 
differing  but  little  from  that  employed  in  tending 
other  crops  which  are  planted  in  rows  and  plowed 
during  growth. 

Avery'j*  combination  cotton  plow  has  adaptations 
for  various  duties  in  cotton  tending,  as  turning  plow, 
scraper  sweep,  shovel-plow  and  bull- tongue ;    five 


Fig.  704. 


Combination  Cotton  Plow. 

implements  with  one  stock.  The  half-shovel  and 
scooter  may  be  added  if  desired. 

The  rudder  wheel  acts  as  a  guide,  and  as  a  ful- 
crum in  turning  or  regulating  depth,  and  prevent- 
ing the  implement  from  dodging  and  shooting  into 
the  line  of  plants. 

See  also  Combination  Plow. 

Cot'ton  Pow'der.    See  Tonitk. 

Cot'ton  Press.  See  Baling  Press,  "  Medi. 
Did.*''  et  supra.     Also  :  — 

Compress,  Burr     .  •  '^  Scientific  American,"  xxxvii.  159. 
UydnuUo,  Taylor    •  *' En^neering,"  xxr.  190. 

•  "Scientific  American,"  xxviii.  16. 
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Watson,  Br.  .    .     .  •  ''Et^itu^,-  xlr.  88. 

•  ^*Seienti/ie  American  Sup.,'^  1808. 
Wilson      .    .    .     .  •••Siiffiiie^r,' xliv.  829. 

•  ''Seienti/ir  American  SuppUmtnt ,''  39. 
See  list  under  rREs«ES  ;  and  Rbpekssino  Pems,  Fig.  4624, 

p.  1919,  "AfffA.  Dictr 

Cot'ton  Scra'per.  A  cotton  cultivator  for 
scrapiue  the  earth  to  or  from  the  plaots,  as  may  be 
required  at  different  periods  of  the  cultivation.  The 
scraper  share  is  shown  attached  to  the  stock  in 
Cotton  Plow,  which  see. 

Cot'ton  Spin'ning.    The  Clement  process  for 
spinning  cotton  direct  from  the  seed  cotton  is  men- 
tioned in  many  of  the  journals  of  the  day. 
'' Engineering  and  Mining  Journal^'      .     .     .     .  xxTiii.  428. 
LouiBTille  **Evening  Pott  and  Press  "   .     .     .     .  Dec.,  1879. 

The  machine  i»  a  combined  gin  and  card,  making  ulirerB 
from  seed  cotton. 

It  consist«  of  a  dG"  top-flat  self-stripping  card  ;  the  attach- 
ment (which  is  a  diminutlTe  gin  18  X  10  X  36^0.1!*  substituted 
for  the  licker-in  and  feed  rollers  of  the  card  ;  its  saws  are  7'' 
in  diameter^with  fourteen  teeth  to  the  inch,  and  reTolve 
from  100  to  200  times  per  minute.  The  brush  connected  with 
the  saws  is  a  cylinder  covered  with  bristles  ;  its  periphery  re- 
volres  a  little  faster  than  the  saws,  and  has  also  a  traverse  or 
horixontal  motion.  The  periphery  of  the  card  travels  a  little 
faster  than  the  brufih  ;  a  feed  table  is  placed  above  the  card 
and  connected  with  the  attachment  by  a  chute,  and  gives  a 
regular  supply  of  seed  cotton  to  the  attachment.  A  stop- 
motion  is  used  to  save  waste  in  case  of  accident.  These,  with 
a  small  drawing  roller  between  the  doffer  and  calender  rollers, 
to  reduce  the  sliver  to  the  ordinary  working  siie,  and  a  cam 
motion  to  receive  said  sliver,  are  all  the  changes  and  addi- 
tions made  to  the  card. 

The  seed  cotton  is  spread  upon  the  endless  apron  of  the 
feed  table,  and  passes  thence  through  the  chute  into  the  at- 
tachment, where  the  lint  is  removed  from  the  seed,  and  while 
on  the  fine  saw  teeth  (after  passing  the  ribs)  paaaea  through 
a  set  of  comblcg  plates,  which  removes  all  extraneous  mat- 
ter, and  delivers  the  filaments  to  the  brush,  which  delivers 
them  to  the  card,  and  thence  through  the  doffer,  small  draw- 
ing and  calender  rollers ;  being  delivered  as  perfect  sliver  into 
a  revolving  can. 

Cot'ton  Stalk  Puller.  A  machine  for  pulling 
out  of  the  ground  the  old  cotton  stalks  preparatory 
to  chopping  or  making  into  windrows  and  burning. 
Brown  .  •'* Scientific  American,'' xxxir.35»]  •xxxvii.230. 

Cot'ton  Sweep.  {Aoric.)  A  form  of  plow 
used  in  cultivating  the  balk  between  cotton  rows : 
also  used  in  corn  cultivation. 


Fig.  706. 


Cotton  Sweep. 

Cot'ton-tie  Fast'en-er.  An  apparatus  to 
draw  together  the  ends  of  cotton-bale  ties,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  riveted  or  buckled :  generally  the 
latter,  though  the  buckle  is  really  but  a  square 
loop,  around  which  the  ends  are  bent.  See  Bale 
Tie,  Fig.  540,  p.  218,  "  Mech.  Diet.,"  where  30  kinds 
are  illustrated. 

Fig.  706. 


Cotton-tie  Fastener. 


The  Green/Mi/ cotton-tie  fastener  is  a  clamp,  the  two  mem- 
bers holding  each  a  tie  and  approached  by  meana  of  a  crank 
pinion  and  rack. 

Cofton  Truck.  A  two-wheeled  truck,  the 
sides  ending  in  flat  points  instead  of  the  usual 
loop. 

Cofton  Worm  De-stroy'er.  Apparatus  for 
destroying  the  cotton  worm.  There  are  numerous 
forms':  some  adapted  for  rose,  potato,  vine,  and 
melon  bugs. 

Comstock's  ** Report  upon  the  Cotton  Worm,'^  U.  S.  Agric. 
Depart..  1879,  gives  varied  information  on  this  subject  and 
shows  the  following  apparatus :  — 

Whitman,  fountain  pump  sprinkler  ....  *  p.  239. 

Daughtry,  spraying  machine *  p.  242. 

ira/u,  atomiaer •  p.  243. 

Johnson,  sprayer *  p  245. 

Young,  sifter •  p  246. 

Allen,  duster •  p.  247. 

iri//w,  sifter •  p.  248. 

i>arM,  sifter •  p.  249. 

L^ry,  sifter •  p.  250 

Eldridge,  titter •  p.  251. 

Robinson,  sprinkler  and  duster      .....*  p.  252. 

Helm,  brush  and  collector *  p  253. 

Ewing,  brush  and  collector *  p.  266. 

Heard,  moth  trap *  p.  262. 

McQueen,  trap-lantcm *  p.  265. 

Garrett,  trap-lantern *  p.  266. 

Dttke,  trap-lantern *  p.  267. 

Stephens,  trap-lantern       *  p.  2R7. 

Pitman,  trap-lantern *  p.  268. 

Dudley,  trap-lantern *  p.  268. 

Cranston,  trap-lantern *  p.  270. 

Pugh,  trap-lantern •p.  271. 

Byrne  tf  Strunk,  trap-lantern *  p.  272. 

Rieel,  trap-lantern *  p.  278. 

Stttk,  trap-lantern •p.  274. 

Couch'ing  Nee'dle.  [Sttrgical.)  An  instru- 
ment for  depressing  the  opaque  lens  in  cataract. 

8ee  Needles,  Spuds,  Spatulas,  Curettes,  etc.,  p.  27,  Pmri  II., 
Tiemann'^s  '*  Armamentarium.  Chirurgieum.''' 

Cou-lomb'.  {Electricity.)  A  term  for  a  unit  in 
electricity.  It  was  suggested  at  the  Klectrical 
Congress  in  Paris,  1881,  that  the  name  coulomb 
shall  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  defined 
by  the  condition  that  an  ampire  gives  one  coulomb 
per  second.  At  latest  advices  the  matter  of  no- 
menclature of  units  is  yet  unsettled. 

Coun'ter-bal'ance  Crane.  One  having  a 
load  on  its  frame  opposite  to  the  jib  to  partially 
counterbalance  the  object  lifted  and  remove  strain 
from  the  pintle,  or  prevent  oversetting  in  the  case 
of  movable  cranes;  j\  Fig.  1607,  p.  643,  **  Mech. 
Diet.,"  is  an  instance.  See  also  Locomotive 
Crane.  See  also  Balance  Cbane,  Fig.  176, 
p.  66,  supra. 

Coun'ter-bore.  A  cylindrical  counter-sink, 
usually  made  with  a  pin-drill. 

Coun'ter  Brace.  A  member  in  a  frame  which 
transmits  strains  in  an  opposite  direction  to  n  main- 
brace. 

Coun'ter  Cock.  A  faucet  upon  a  counter 
for  drawing  beverages.     See  Fig.  707. 

Coun'ter  Oeai.  Driving  gear,  for  lathes,  for 
instance,  attached  to  a  ceiling  or  post,  and  connect- 
ing by  band  with  the  machine  or  machine-tool  to 
be  driven. 

''Engineer'* •  xlU.  268. 

''Scienti/ie  American '^ •  xxxv.  842. 

Coun'ter  Pump.  A  pump  beneath  a  counter 
for  drawing  liquids  from  barrels  in  a  cellar  be- 
neath.   See  Fig.  708. 

Coun'ter-aink.  1.  {Fire-arms.)  The  recess 
in  the  rear  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  rim  of  the 
cartridge  fits. 

2.  (Blacksmithing.)  A  tool  Mrith  a  conical  point 
to  punch  a  tapering  enlargement  to  a  hole  to  re- 
ceive the  head  of  a  screw. 
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COUPON  TICKET  MACHINE. 


Kg.  707. 


Fig.  708. 


CoufUtr  Cotk. 


Counter  Pump. 


3.  (Metal  Workinff.)    A  tool  for  chamfering  the 
Fif  700  ^fi»®  ^'  *  ^^^^  ^'^  metal.     Fie.  709. 

4.  {Wood  Working.)  Barber's  counter- 
sink, Fig.  710,  is  a  gun-metal 
block  which  is  screwed  fast  to  fik.  711. 
the  shank  of  the  bit  and  car- 
ries an  oblique  steel  cutter 
which  chamfers  the  edge  of 
the  hole. 

Viz.  711  U  another  counter- 
sink, with  adjustable  gage. 


Pig.  710. 


Caumttrsink 
/or  Mttal. 

WeUes     .     . 


CouuttrtinJe 
for  Wood, 

.   •  **SeieHtifie  American,^'  xxzir.  119. 


Countersink  and  Gage 
for  Wood. 


A  countersuuk  head-bolt  is  one  the  head  of  which 
is  buried  in  a  depression 
in  the  object  so  as  to  be 
flush  with  its  surface  and 
not  project. 

Coupled  Steam 
En'gine.  An  arrange- 
ment in  which  two  steam 
eugioes  act  in  concert 
upon  a  single  object ;  the 
term  U  more  particularly 
applied,  perhaps,  to  twin 
engines.  The  term 
conpied  is  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle astray  in  character- 
izing a  grouping  of  a 
larger  number,  but  the  three-cylinder  engine  of 
Brotherhood,  or  the  six-cylinder  engine  of  West 
are  coupled^  in  one  permissible  application  of  the 
word,  I.  «.,  connected.    This  obtains  in  the  oryan 


Round   Countersunk  Head- 


Square  shank  Countersunk 
Head-bolt. 


coupler,  which  connects  two  or  more  of  the  ranks  of 
keys. 

The  instance  adduced,  however,  refers  to  a  ;>atr 
only  in  the  twin  cylinder  engine  of  Beruavs,  of 
London,  in  which  the  crank  is  rotated  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  triangular  connecting  rod,  made 
practicable  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  eccen- 
tric and  valve-gear. 

The  two  upright  double-actlDg  cylinden  are  placed  with 
fiufBcient  space  between  them  to  receive  the  crank -shaft. 
The  pistons    are 

connected  to  one  Fig.  713. 

crank  by  means  of 
a  triangular  oon- 
necting-rod,  which 
causes  them  to 
move  as  if  con- 
nected to  two 
cranks  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other. 

The  steam  dis- 
tribution in  the 
two  cylinders  is 
governed  by  one 
ordinary  eccentric 
and  its  connections, 
in  a  manner  anal- 
agous  to  that  by 
which  the  main 
crank  governs  the 
motions  of  the  two 
pistons. 

Two  eyes  are  pro- 
vided on  the  eccen- 
tric-ring, carrying  • 
rods  or  levers, 
through  which  the 
valves  are  acted 
upon.  The  posi- 
tion of,  and  distance  between,  these  eyes  bear  the  same  n- 
lation  to  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  as  the  measurements  of 
the  main  connecting-rod  bear  to  the  throw  of  the  crank, 
reproducing  on  a  smaller  scale  the  triangular  connection 
between  the  crank  and  the  two  piston-rods  in  the  eccentrie 
and  valve-rods,  and  the  steam  is  correctly  distributed.  The 
eccentric  is  loose  on  the  shaft  and  is  thrown  to  the  right  or 
left  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  engine.  The  position 
of  the  crank-shaft  in  relation  to  the  cylinders  may  be  varied 
in  height  to  suit  any  required  purpose. 

In  this  engine  there  is  no  dead  point,  for  the 
reason  that  the  two  pistons  can  never  be  at  the 
ends  of  their  respective  strokes  at  the  same  time, 
since  they  reach  ttieir  limit  of  movement  when  the 
crank-pin  passes  a  point  in  line  closest  to  the  pin 
of  the  triangle  to  which  either  engine-piston  at- 
taches. 

''Iron  Age'' •  xxiv.,  July  10,  p.  1. 

Sweeney's  Report,  ''Paris  Exposition  (1878)  Reports^"' 
•  iv.  882. 

Couplet.  Two  united,  acting  together,  as  of 
two  elliptic  springs,  side  by  side,  acting  as  a  single 
spring.  Coupled  springs  are  shown  on  p.  483, 
*'Medi.  Diet:* 

Triplet,  quadruplet^  etc.,  express  still  multiplied 
combinations  of  the  same  order. 

Coupling.  See  under  various  heads.  Com- 
pression Coupling;  Car  Coupling;  Clutch, 
etc     See  list  on  pp.  638,  639,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Locomotive  couplins  rods,  Rou,  *  "8e.  Am.  Sup.^*  490. 
chain  ~    '' 


Coupled  Steam  Engine. 


Safety  coupling  c 


•  R.  R.  Goz.,"  xxiv.  428. 


Coupling  Valve.  {Railway.)  A  valve  con- 
tained in  the  case  of  the  hose-couplin&r  of  an  aii^ 
brake  arrangement.  See  Bbakb-hose  Coupling 
Valve. 

Cou'pon  Tick'et  Ma-chine'.  Hoe's  modifi- 
cation of  the  cylinder  press  for  this  purpose  prints 
railway  coupon  tickets  at  the  rate  of  1 ,2C)0  per  hour. 
The  paper,  laid  by  the  operator  sheet  by  sheet 
upon  the  feed  table,  is  delivered  automatically  to 
the  cylinder,  printed,  numbered,  perforated,  brought 
hack  and  laid  down  printed  side  up  upon  the  rack 


COUPON  TICKET  MACHINE. 


CRADLE. 


nnder  the  eye  of  the  attendant.  The  form  and 
numbering  wheels  are  on  the  same  bed,  and  receive 
their  ink  from  the  same  rollers.  The  impression 
cylinder  gears  into  the  bed,  turning  forward  and 
backward  with  it,  and,  instead  of  fingers,  has  cords 
that  run  around  in  the  spaces  between  the  coupons. 
A  numbering  plate  is  arranged  for  each  different 
spacing  of  coupons,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  ad- 
justing the  wheels. 
Cou'pon  Num'ber-ing  Ma-chine'. 

The  French  machine,  for  numbering  coupons,  checks,  lot- 
tery tickets,  stock-books,etc.,is  made  by  Pierron  et  Dehaitre. 
of  Paris.  It  is  worked  bv  a  pedal,  and  adrances  the  sheet  of 
paper  at  each  stroke  of  the  pedal  a  regulatable  distance. 

Cou-ronne'  de  Tasses.  {Electricity.)  The 
first  cell  battery.  Invented  by  Volta,  the  author 
of  the  first  pile,  which  the  Couronne  is  said  to  have 
preceded.  {Niaudet.)  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
glass  cups  placed  in  a  circle,  and  each  containing  a 
zinc  and  a  copper  element,  connected  to  the  adjoin- 
ing one  of  opposite  polarity  in  the  next  cup. 

Court  Plas'ter. 

Soak  Isinglass  in  a  little  warm  water  for  74  hours  ;  ev^K)- 
rate  nearly  all  the  water  by  gentle  heat,  dissolve  the  residue 
in  a  little  proof  spirits  of  wine,  and  strain  the  whole  through 
a  piece  of  open  linen.  The  strained  mass  should  be  a  snff 
Jelly  when  cool.  Stretch  a  piece  of  silk  or  sarsnet  on  a 
wooden  frame,  and  fix  it  tight  with  tacks  or  packthread. 
Melt  the  Jelly,  and  apply  it  to  the  silk  thinly  and  evenly, 
with  a  badger-liair  bruBh.  A  second  coating  must  be  applied 
when  the  first  has  dried.  When  both  are  dry,  apply  over  the 
whole  surface  two  or  three  coatings  of  balsam  of  P^ru. 


^*  Scientific  American  *' 


xl.  182;  xlli.  106. 


Cov'ered  Sight.  (Fire-arms.)  One  having 
the  sight  inclosed  in  a  ring  or  tube.  See  Bab  and 
Bead  Sight  ;  Bbacu  Combination  Sight  ; 
Globe  Sight,  etc. 

Cove  Plane.  A  molding  plane,  making  a 
quarter  round  or  scotia.  See  j,  Fig.  3194,  p.  1465, 
"  Mech.  Diet." 

Fig.  n4. 


Cote- Horn  Foreeju. 

Cow'-Hom  Por'ceps.  (Dentistry.)  Forceps 
for  the  extraction  of  molar  roots  when  the  crowns 
are  decayed  below  the  process. 

They  'are  made  in  pairs,  right  and  left,  for  upper 
and  for  lower  jaw. 

Fig.  716. 


the  machines  are  usually  known  as  crackers  in  this 
country,  while  thepr  are  called  biscuit  (bis  cuit)  in 
Europe.  Lately,  m  this  country,  products  called 
by  the  names  oyster,  butter,  soda,  milk,  are  known 
as  crackers;  while  sweet  goods,  such  as  lemon, 
suear,  cream,  tea,  albert,  etc.,  are  called  biscuits. 

The  machines,  besides  the  generic  names  of  bis- 
cuit or  cracker  machines,  are  known  as  cutting  ma- 
chines when  they  simply  cut  out  the  crackers  from 
the  blanket  of  dough,  and  cutting  and  scrapping  ma- 
chines when  they  automatically  remove  the  scraps 
of  dough  from  between  the  crackers.  A  short  cut- 
ting machine  is  one  with  a  short  apron  beyond  the 
cutter,  and  may  be  a  two-peel  machine  as  holding  on 
that  portion  of  its  apron,  the  peel-end  of  the  ma- 
chine, but  two-peel  lengths  of  crackers.  A  three- 
peel  machine  has  an  apron  of  one  half  greater 
length  beyond  the  cutter. 

The  complete  cracker  machine  rolls  and  dusts  the  dough, 
cuts  into  crsckers,  biscuits,  cakes,  and  snaps,  iwparates  the 
cracker  from  the  scraps,  and  places  the  work  on  pans. 

The  process  of  cracker-making  by  machinery  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  first  place,  the  flour  is  run  through  a  sifter,  then 
put  into  troughs,  where  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed  in  by 
hand  and  left  to  stand  until  the  chemical  process  is  com- 
pleted. The  material  is  then  run  through  the  dough  mixer, 
and  from  thence  several  Umee  through  the  dough  brake.  It 
is  piled  up  on  a  table,  covered  with  cloth,  and  left  to  stand 
until  it  is  properly  proved,  or  gets  light,  then  run  again 
through  the  brake  several  times,  being  doubled  over  varh 
time,  and  finally  rolled  out  in  a  long  strip  the  proper  width 
for  the  machine.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  hopper  board  of 
the  machine,  and  goes  through  the  rollers,  where  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  proper  thickness,  falls  on  the  apron  or  carrier, 
passes  under  a  revolving  brush,  then  to  the  cutter,  which  is 
changed  to  cut  different  shapes.  After  the  crackers  or  bis- 
cuits are  cut,  the  sheet  of  cue  dough  passes  to  the  fingers  and 
scrap  apron,  where  the  scrap  is  run  over  the  upper  apron, 
and  the  crackers  pass  below  and  drop  into  pans  placed  on 
the  lower  or  third  apron,  and  the  pans  are  then  placed  in 
the  oven  and  baked,  which  requires  from  7  to  15  minutes, 
according  to  the  kind  of  goods  being  baked.  The  largest  set 
of  machinery  and  oven  will  bake  from  60  to  70  bcorels  of 
flour  into  crackers  in  ten  hours. 


See   aUK)  Prof.  Hors/orcTs 
•  Vienna  Exposition  Reports;'^ 


*^  Report  on 
vol.  U.,  %  B. 


Vienna  Bread,-' 


Crack'ing  Ma-chine'.  (Milling.)  A  machine 
for  Hue-lining  the  surface  of  a  millstone.  The 
scores  increase  the  erinding  efficiency.  See  Mill- 
stone Dressing  Machine. 

Crackle  "Ware.  I,  (Ceramics.)  ¥t.  crcufuelle. 
Ware,  the  enamel  of  which  has  a  multitude  of  fine 
cracks,  making  a  sort  of  reticulated  surface.  The 
I  art  is  Chinese;  but  as  an  actual  effect,  thoui^h 
I  not  designedly  so,  many  wares  overbaked  have  a 
cracked  ^Haze.  The  Chinese  had  the  art  of  giving 
the  crackle  to  definite  portions  of  the  surface,  so  as 
to  produce  ornamental  effects,  and  to  vary  the 
I,  ill,,  --  **I  tilt  jiiiUti'iis, 

^.  {iiht^H,}    (jlii«*  ^viih  a  finely  tirmki'd  pxw?rkjr 
^urfiu'f',   for  oiniiirit'iitnl  effect, 

Cra'dle,    (/toZ/n'oy.)    The  Ik-4 
hmn*L*  u  f  11  f rt^  ( g  ht  car,  For  i  d  st«  nc^ , 


Crack^er  Ma-olmie'.  A  rnAchitin  fur  cdttin^ 
cmek*?r«  fioni  (kjuj^h.  The  mnnes  of  tht*  Tiiiwhanfrs^ 
9M  9lm>  of  ih^ii  productSi  dillkr,    Thv  prv^ucu  of 


CRADLE. 


CRANK  PLANER. 


2.  The  infant's  rocking  crib. 
^Setentifie  .immcon,"  zzzir.  99. 
'*Seientifie  American,"  xxzri.  290. 

3.  {Mining.)    A  suspended   scafiblding  used  in 
shafts. 

Cran'dalL    {Stone  Working.)    A  hammer  made 

up  of  a  gane  of 
pointed  steel  bars 
occupying  a  slot 
3  3"  X  i"  in  the 
head  of  the  bar. 
There  are  lobars 
in  the  gaug, 


AatomaUc,  Vatidevort  . 
AtUrhment  for  bedsteadfi. 
Rob^ruom    .... 


fig.  716. 


¥ 


CrandaU. 


pointed  at  each  end,  J"  square,  and  held  by  a  key. 
Uj^d  for  putting  a  certain  kind  of  dressing  on 
ashlar.     See  list  of  tools  under  Stone  Working. 

Cran'daled  Stone  Work.  [Stone  Cutting.) 
An  ii.shlar  dressed  by  dotting  its  surface  with  rows 
of  points,  made  with  a  crandcdl.  When  other  rows 
at  ri'^ht  angles  to  the  iirst  are  introduced  the  stone 
is  said  to  be  croM  crandaled. 

Crane.  A  lifting  apparatus  with  a  neck  or  jib 
from  a  planted  pa<«t.  The  points  which  distinguish 
the  crane,  derrick,  winch,  sheers,  whin,  gin,  etc., 
respectively,  are  given  on  p.  63  and  elsewhere,  and 
a  list  occurs  on  pp.  1 1 10,  1 1 1 1,  "  Mech.  Did." 

The  enn«8  for  handling  the  steel  ingota  at  the  Krupp 
worlu  are  shown  in  Fig.  41,  Appendix  L,  **  Ordnanet  Report;''' 
1877. 

Austrian  hjdiaolic  cranes  for  handling  heary  guns.  i6u/.. 
Fig.  35. 

The  new  czane  of  Woolwich,  England,  which  has  occupied 
four  jean  in  construction,  exceeds  1800  tons  in  weight,  and 
is  capable  of  lifting  1200  tons. 

See  also  Hailwat  Crani  ;  Balakck  Ceamk. 
See  Automatic,  Watton^  Br.   .    .  •  ^'Engine'r;-  xW.  58. 
CnO)  backet,  Wilson,  Br.   .    .    .  •  "JTn^jwer,"  1.  279. 
LocomotiT«,  Dubs  ^  Cp  ,  Br. .     .  •  '*£ng^tii««riii;,''  xxiii.510. 
BUuk^  Hawthorne  ^  Co.,  Br.  •  ''Engineering,''  xxii.  312. 

Appleby •"&.  Amer..'^  xxxir.  147. 

Ooaliug  loconiotiTes,ireiwK,  Ger.  •  *' Engineer,^'  xlix.  120. 
Portable,  WiUon,  Br.     .    .     .    .  •  ''Engineer^'  1.  279. 


TO-ton,  Taj^,  Dnndee,  Br. 
lOO-ton,  \  Czeosot,  Fr.  . 
160-ton, )  Creuaot,  Fr.  . 
Trareling  (Belgium) .    . 

Trareling 

Steam,  Paris  Exposition 


•"&.  Jot.,'»  Not.  6,1875. 
.  •'* Engineer,"  xU.m. 
.  •**Se.Amer.  5i<p.,"  2051. 

•  "Sc.  Amer.  Sup.;-  744. 
.  •  "Se.  Amer.  Sup.  »e6S. 
.  •  *^ Exposition    de    ParisJ'^ 
No.  54,  Mar.,  1878. 


Crane  Steel'yard.  One  suspended  from  the 
jib  of  a  crane  to  weigh  objects  in  transitu.  Ro- 
maiue  en  Voir. 

Fig.  717. 


French  Cram  Suelyard. 
Cra'ni-o-clast       (Surgical.)     A    forceps    for 


cmshing  the  fetal  skull. 
Siwipson's,  Fig.  582,  Pkrt    UI.,  Tiemann's 
rium  Ckirurgicrnn.^' 


*Armamenta- 


Cra'ni-ot'o-my   For'ceps. 

Fig.  718. 


{Surtjicai)    An 


Dr.  Meigs'  Craniotomy  Forceps. 

alligator  forceps  for  crushing  the   fetal   skull   in 
cases  of  obstructed  labor. 


Fig.  719. 


Crank.    See  the  following  references  :  — 

Azles,nu)desof  forging,  McLean  •"/ron  Age,^"  xxiv.,  Sept 

25,  p.  1. 
Bending  appa.  h>d.,  Clarke,  Br.     *  ''Engtnefr,'  xlv.  438- 

Pin  driTcr,  Shaffer •  'Mm.  3/aiiu/.,  "  May  28, 

1879,  p.  13. 

Pin  turner,  Webb,  Br •  ''Eng'ing,'-  xxviii.  2fl0. 

Shaft,  "  Trenton,'" • ''Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,"  ^\b. 

Shaft  repair,  "  Colima  "...  *  ".Sr.  Amer.  Sup.,"  491. 

Crank  and  Fly'wheel  Steam  Pump.  A 
form  of  steam  pump,  as  distinct  from  the  direct  act- 
ing. 

A  crank  shaft  and  rods  is  interposed  between  the 
steam  cylinder  and  pump  cylinder. 

Crank'-pin  Cup.  A  lubricator  for  the  crank 
of  an  engine.  The  instance  in 
Fig.  719  is  one  for  a  propeller. 
The  great  and  constant  strain 
renders  s{>ecial  provision  neces- 
sary ;  as  it  was  aforetime  with 
the  paddle-wheel  shafts,  which 
lifted  at  each  revolution  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  poured  it  on  the  I 
journal. 

Crank'-pin  Jack    An  ap- 
plication of  the  hydraulic  press  I 
to  the  pressing  on  or  oft  oi  the  I 
crank  pins  of  locomotives.   The  ^ 
press  is  supported  on  a  barrow, 
and  is  shown  as  supported  by 
tie  bars  from  the  wheel  in  the 
act  of  pressing  in  a  crank-pin. 
''Railroad  Gazette  "    .    .  •  xxi.  550. 

Crank'-pin   Tum'er.     A 

machine  for  turning  crank-pins 
in  position,  and  while  the  wheels 
are  under  the  engine. 


Crank-pin   Cup  for 
Propeller  Engine. 


It  is  fastened  by  means  of  Mroll  and  self-centering  jaws  at 
one  end,  to  the  collar  of  the  crank  pin,  upon  which  there  is  no 
wear.  It  is  then  clamped  in  position  by  bolts  passing  through 
the  spokes  of  the  driver.  The  tail-stock  center  is  then  run 
up,  and  if  the  pin  is  not  bent  will  fit  in  the  old  center,  and 
the  machine  is  ready  to  operate.  The  cutter  is  driven  and 
fed  either  way  by  the  crank  and  intermediate  gearing  which 

fives  motion  to  the  screw.    The  cutter  is  bent  and  testened 
y  a  set  screw  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  cutter  bar. 


**^onAge" 

**  Mining  ^  Scientijie  Preu  * 


,  ♦  XX.,  Nov.  29,  p.  1. 
•  xxrvi.  278. 


Fig.  720. 


Dudgeon's  Crank-pin  Jack. 

Crank  Pla'ner.  A  metal-planing  machine,  in 
which  the  tool  stock  is  moved  on  ways  above  the 
bed  by  pitman  attachment  to  a  wrutt  on  a  crank 
wheell 

A  special  machine,  for  planing  cranks,  having  a 
short  and  rapid  or  variable  stroke,  is  made  by  Hull 
&  Belden.  It  has  the  usual  horizontal  bed  on 
track  ;  12"  at  full  stroke,  and  Whitworth  quick  re- 
turn motion.  Cross  and  angular,  or  cross  and 
down  feed,  as  desired.    The  screw  runs  the  length 
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of  the  bed,  enabling  the  operator  to  change  position 
of  stroke. 
Crank  Ratch'et  Brace.    A  ratchet  brace  in 


Fig.  721 


(>ank  KntThtt  Erare, 

form  *>f  H  crauk;  tht^  iipjur  member 
lifts  the  dnll ;  thf  luwer  hn^  x\u-  l*ear- 
hrj:  in  ;ijniusitit>ijij  and  ]n  sciTU-pd  up 
as  the  drill iuj,^  proceeds.  The  ratchet 
is  in  the  upper  head,  so  that  the  drill  moves  only 
during  the  effective  stroke.     See  Ratchet  Brace. 

Crate  Hasp.  Hinged  hasp  and  staple  for  8e- 
cnringthelidsof  pig.  722. 

boxes  and  crates.  ^_ 

C  r  ay  '  o  nH 
Cut'ter.  For  '^ 
pointing  crav-  Crate  Hinge. 

ons  :  two  circular  rasps  on  a  lathe  arbor  set  obliquely 
so  that  their  interval  gives  the  required  chamfer  to 
the  crayon  point.  The  chamfering  machine  for 
wood,  tliough  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  apposition  of  the  rasps. 

Cray'on  Mold.  A  hinged  mold  in  two  parts, 
each  containing  a  series  of  semi-circular  depres- 
sions, the  corresponding  parts  of  each,  when  the 
mold  is  closed,  form  cylinders,  in  which  the  crayon 
material  is  molded. 

Creain'e-ry.  An  apparatus  or  closet,  with  fa- 
cilities for  cooling  or  heating,  in  which  to  place 
milk  jars  under  favorable  conditions  for  cream- 
raising. 

The  Ferguson  bureau  creamery  in  a  large  preM  with  ghelves 
for  cream,  inclosing  doors,  and  with  a  cupboard  above  for 
ke,  and  one  below  for  the  heater  which  is  used  in  winter. 
U.  S.  Patent,  AuguHt  22, 1876. 

The  MoseUy  creAinery  has  deep  cans  suspended  in  a  closet, 

Fig.  728. 


Mosdey  Creamery. 


and  with  means  for  drawing  off  the  milk  beneath,  in  lieu  of 
skimming  the  cream. 
The  ScoviUe  creamery  has  a  wooden  box  designed  to  be  set 

Fig.  724. 


scale  with    several 
Fig.  726 


i^covtUe  Creamtry. 

in  the  ground,  and  has  pipes  for  entry  and  discharge  of 
spring  water.  The  deep  tin  pails  have  cream  gage^  in  inches 
at  the  sides. 

Scovill  Creamery    .    .     .    .  •  ^^ American  Inventor^"  iv.  173 
Cream  rairer,  Piumb  .     ,    .  •  "Sc.  American,"'  xli.  7. 
Weldon •  "5c.  ^mericaii,  '  xl.  184. 

Cream  "Ware.  ( Ceramics. )  a.  A  name  given 
by  Wedgwood  to  a  fine,  light,  yellow  paste,  invented 
by  him  in  1 762.  He  also  called  it  queensuxire,  — 
a  compliment  to  Queen  Charlotte. 

6.  The  ordinary  queenstvare  of  the  present  is 
stone  ware. 

Cream'e-ry   Scale.     A 
beams,  each  having  a  sliding 
poise,    specially  adapted   fftr 
creameries  and  cheese  f^ai  !■ 
ries. 

Such  scales    are   miulr  ., 
from  600  to  1 ,000  lbs.  ca}»:irii  v 
and  are    intended    to  wmj: 
at  a  single    draft    the    mill 
brought  to  the  factory  by  sev- 
eral different  persons,  that  nf 
each  being  weighed   tipou  a 
separate  beam. 

Furnace  charging  scales  aro 
made  with  the  same  functional 
arrangement  for  weigh  iu^'^  re- 
spective quantities  of  u  r  (^, 
coke,  and  limestone  in  ihv 
same  charge. 

C  r  e  e  p'e  r.      A 
spiral  inside  a  revolv-  ^ 

ing  cylindrical  grain 
soeen  to  pass  the 
grain  towards  the  dis 

charge  end.     A  con- ^:_  ~~^l 

veyor  or  a  spiral  on  ^- 

the  inner  surface.  Creamery  Scale. 

Cre-ma'ting  Car.  One  for  burning  bodies  in 
transitu  to  the  Columbflria,  disposing  of  the  corpse 
en  route,     Decrescit  eundo.     Kubom  ^-  Jacques. 

Furnace **Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,'' 241. 

Temple *  "Sc.  j4»i«r.,"  xxxvi.  49. 

IWner,  Temple  at  Woking,  Br.     •  *'  Technologiste,"  xli.  ^7 

In  Japan •  "  recAnoto#r»«/«,"  xli.  108. 

Lisxagaray,  superheating  .    .     .  *  "  Tfchnologiste^'*  xli.  496. 

Moist  system * ''Terhnologiste,'- xli  WS. 

Cre-moin'e-ter.  A  specific  gravity  instrument 
of  the  hydrometer  form,  invented  by  Chevalier. 
The  scale  shows  percentages  in  mixtures  of  water 
and  pure  milk. 

Cre'o-BO-tiiig  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  Apparatus  for 
saturating  timber  with  a  solution,  to  prevent  decay. 


CREOSOTING  APPARATUS. 
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CROSS   HEAD. 


Bethel*  Bnglith  Pfttent,  183S. 

The  works  of  E.  R.  Andrewii,  South  Boston,  Mam.,  under 
llayford's  patent  method  of  creosoting  timber,  are  shown  in 
**Ratlro«ui  Gaxetu  '» •  xxir.  287. 

See  also  cut  7337,  p.  2811,  ''Meek.  Diet^ 
'^htm  Age/^  xx.,  Dec.  27,  p.  7. 

See  "  Treatise  on  Dry  Rot  in  Timber, ^^  by  T.  A.  Britton,  Spon. 

Crest'ing.  The  ornaments  or  fiuials  on  the 
rammita  of  iron  posts,  or  along  the  rails  of  an  iron 
fence,  a  balustrade,  or  on  the  crest  of  a  roof. 


Cre-tonne'.  [Fabric) 
woven  on  a  taffeta 
loom  :  it  has  a  douM^d 
and  twisted  co  tl  ^ut 
warp,  and  a  w  o  o  1 1  u 
weft.  The  close  scan- 
ning of  the  warp  giv^'> 
a  peculiar  elastic! t^^  tu 
the  goods. 

Crib.  (Add.)  w 
( Min ing. )  A  circi » 1 :  i  r 
frame  of  wood,  use(!  a^ 
a  foandation  for  bri<  k 
ing  in  a  shaft,  or  fit  ii 
pneumatic  caisson. 

6.  A  timber  lining  m 
a  shaft,  or  the  plank  re 
Tetment  of  a  wu]  ], 
Cribbing. 

c.    (Fishing.)     T 
bowl  or  ponnd  of 
a  Pound   Net, 
which  see. 

Crib  Break'- 
wa-ter.  One 
made  of  logs  or 
timbers  notched 
into  each  other 
in  tile  manner  of 


A  French  dress  goods 
Fig.  726. 


Jamiton't  Crimping  Machine. 


log    house.     See  inctance  in 
Breakwater  at  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

''Report  of  Chief  of  Engitutrt,  U.  &  Army''  1879,  •  iL, 
pi«el588. 

Crib  DaoL  One  made  log-house  fashion,  sup- 
porting a  bank  of  earth  which  holds  the  water. 

See  plans  and  sections  of  a  dam  at  New  Harmony  Cut-off, 
on  the  Wabash  Rirer.  "Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Jrmy,-- 1879,  •!!.,  1440. 

Kanawha  Rirer,  Ibid.,  1878,  •  ii.  467. 

Roclc  Island,  111.  ^'Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,' 
1877,  •  354,  and  PUte  XII. 

Fox  Rirer,  Wis.  Ibid.,  1876,  vol.  ii.,  Part  II.  Appendix  x. 
4.  p.  416. 

Crib  Mua'ale.  Fig.  727. 

[Manege.)  A  muzzle 
used  to  correct  the 
equine  habit  of  crib- 

Crimp  Brake. 
See    Crimfino  Ma- 

CHI?rE. 

Crimp'ing  Ma- 
chine'. 1.  (Sheet 
Mftal  Working.)  A 
machine  for  crimping 
the  tops  and  bottoms 
on  can  bodies. 

2.  A  machine  for 
crimping  the  ends  of 
stationary  blind  slats. 
An  effective  machine  ^^ 
swages  the  ends  of 
150  slats  per  minute.    / 

3.  A  machine   for  / 
crimping   uppers   of 
boots    and     bootees. 
The  piece  of  leather 
is  forced  over  a  curve-edged  board  to  give  it  shape. 


The  Jamison  machine,  Fig,  726,  has  a  pair  of  descending 
cheeks  which  idip  over  the  xharp  edge  of  the  bent  former, 
crowding  the  leather  oTer  the  latter  and  prewiog  it  at  all 
points,  to  prevent  wrinkles,  and  to  produce  regular  thickness. 
It  is  driven  by  power. 

The  Makepeace  machine,  Fig.  727,  is  driven  by  hand,  and 
the  action  is  the  rcTerse  of  the  other  machine,  the  bent  former 
deffcending  and  crowding  the  leather  into  the  i«lit  between 
tlie  two  cheelcs,  which  press  forcibly  against  it  and  xmooth 
out  all  wrinkles. 

The  French  cambreuse.  of  Pilon,  Manx.  France,  operates 
in  yet  another  way,  the  jaws  ascending  to  press  the  leather 
over  the  stuipended  and  ria;id  former,  it  iK  Hpecially  intended 
for  making  upper  and  back  in  one  piece,  and  joining  at  the 
back  {bottes  d'officier,  ditts  ''jointure  derriere  "). 

Croch'et.  {Surgical.)  An  obstetric  hook  for 
withdrawing  the  fetus. 

Fig.  728. 


Crochet,  or  Bunt  Hook. 

Crooke's  Mill.    Another  name  for  the  radi- 
ometer of  Professor  Crooke.     See  R.\diometer. 
"Manufheturer  and  Builder  "       .         .      *  ix.  229, 241. 

Crop'per.  A  powerful  hand  machine  for  shear- 
ing off  bolts  or  rod  iron.  It  has  holes  of  varying 
diameters  for  different  sizes  of  iron,  and  the  shears 
operates  by  a  long  lever. 

Cross.    A  quadrangular  pipe  coupling. 
Fig  729. 


Makepeace  Crimp  Brake. 


Pipe  Oou9$. 


a.  Cross  ;  two  bell  endn.  e.  Fonr»flanged  cross. 

b.  Reducing  cross ;  two  bell     d.  Reducing  globe  cross, 
ends.  *.  Comer-fltttng  globe  cross. 

Cross'-bar.  (Fire-arms.)  Tlie  small  bur  in  a 
break-joint  breech-loader,  which,  when  the  liarrels 
are  falling,  presses  out  the  extractor. 

Cross'cut  Saw.  Hand.  Crosscut  saws  are 
one  or  two-handled,  see  p.  649,  "Afech.  Diet." 

Power.  The  cross-cutting  sawing  macliine,  for  the  woods, 
is  usually  a  drag  saw,  of  which  one  instance  is  given  in  Fig. 
1622,  p.  649,  "Mech.  Diet.'' 

CrosM^utting  machines  for  the  factory  are  described  under 
CuTTi?io-orp  Saw,  which  see. 

See  also  Bracket  CcmNOorp  Saw. 

Cross  File.  One  having  curved  faces  un- 
equally conve-\. 

Cross-gain'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
cutting  gains  or  slots  in  timbers  crosswise  of  the 
grain  or  stuff.    See  Kig.  2144,  p.  935,  "  ^fecfl.  Diet." 

Cross  Head.  I.  The  cross-bar  on  the  end  of 
a  connecting-rod  or  piston,  having  gibs  on  each 
side  to  fit  the  slides. 

In  the  instance  given,  the  cross-head  ha.s  adjust- 
able gibs  on  each  side,  turned  to  fit  the  slides, 
which  are  cast  solidly  in  the  frame,  and  Ijorcd  out 
exactly  in  line  with  the  cylinder.  This  permits 
it  to  freely  turn  on  its  axis,  and  in  connei'tion  with 
the  adjustable  boxes  in  the  connecting-rod,  nllows 
a  perfect  self-atljustment  to  the  line  of  tlie  crank- 
pin.     Fig.  730. 

2.  (a.)  A  cruciform-shaped  four-handled  bar,  at 
the  unper  end  of  a  drill-rod  or  earth-auger,  and 
by  which  the  latter  is  turned  :  used  for  drilling  or 
sounding  wells  or  shafts.     Fig.  731. 


CROSS  HEAD. 


CROWN  TELEPHONE. 


{/>.)  A  sleeve  with  hooks  for  the  suspension  tackle 
of  a  well-drill.    Fig.  731. 

vi-    rOA  Vlo    Till 


Fig  730. 


Fig.  781. 


Cross  Head  of  Steam  Engine.       Well  Drilling  Cross  Heads. 
CroM-hoad,  locomoUre,  Alexander.  •  "&.  ^im.,"  xxxr.  346. 

CroBB-peen'  Ham'mer.  One  the  peen  of 
which  is  crosswise  of  the  direction  of  the  handle. 

CroBB   Rais'ing   Ma-chine'.    A  Fig. 782. 
machine  for  cross  raising  the  nap  of 
cloth. 

In  cotton  machinery  a  machine  for 
this  purpose  carries  bands  of  cards  by  a 
circular  motion  in  one  direction  over  the 
face  of  the  cloth. 

In  Delamare  &  Chandelier's  machine  (Rouen, 
France),  the  cloth  is  carried  by  and  is  stretched       ^^ 
across  a  pair  of  rollers  ;  over  the  suspended  part       ^^ 
of  the  cloth,  rollers  corered  with  metallic  cards  t^ow-;"*" 
revolve  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  nammer. 
the  travcriie  of  the  fabric ;  these  rollers  have  at  the  same 
time  a  to-aud-fro  motion  across  the  piece,  so  as  to  insure  their 
action  upon  the  whole  width  of  the  piece. 

**  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Rouen, ^^  reported  in 
the  "  Textile  Manufacturer  •'  and  "  Scientific  American  Sup.," 
•2681. 

CroBB  Tube  Boil'er. 


Fig.  788. 


In  the  usual  vertical 
form,  this  boiler  has 
one  or  more  horizon- 
tal cross  tubes,  6" 
to  8"  in  diameter, 
placed  across  the 
fire-box.  See  Veh- 
TiCAL  Boiler.  The 
water  circulates  in 
these  while  the 
heated  gases  pass 
around  them,  and 
are  then  conducted 
by  a  straight  flue  to 
the  chimney. 

Fig.  738  is  another 
form  in  which  the  tubes 
are   smaller   and    more 

Fig.  734. 


connected  by  flanged  jointu  bolted  together,  and  the  op- 
take  is  secured  to  the  crown-plate  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  lower  part  of  the  fire-box  is  circular,  but  above  the  fiie- 
door  it  is  worlied  into  a  square  form  to  receive  a  8quaxe 
upper  box,  into  which  are  fitted  a  number  of  parallel  tuh«a< 
of  such  diameter  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  sim*  of 
boiler  and  the  heating  surface  required  These  traverae 
horixontally  the  tlame  space,  the  volatile  productn  pa»Miig 
upward  among  the  tubes  and  escaping  by  the  vertio*!  cen- 
tral flue.  The  tubes  connect  the  water-i>pace  which  forms 
a  jacket  around  the  fire-box  and  flue. 


Fig.  785. 


CroBB  Valve.    A 

valve  at  the  crossing 
or  rectangular  divari- 
cation of  a  pipe.  Fig. 
734. 

Croup  K  e  t '  1 1  e. 
{Surifiaii.)  A  small 
kettle  and  alcohol 
lamp  for  quickly 
raising  a  steam  for  in- 
halation in  cases  of 
croup. 

Crow.  An  imple- 
ment for  gripping  be- 
neath a  main  and 
holding  a  tapping- 
brace  above  it,  when 
tapping  street  mains. 

Crowd'ed-teeth 
For'cepB.  (Dentist- 
ry. )  A  narrow-beaked 

full-curved  forceps  for  removing  superfluous  teeth 
which  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  row. 

Fig.  736. 


AppU^^s  Cross  Tube  Boiler.  (British.)  Cross  Valve. 

numerous.    The  upper  and  lower  portiona  of  the  shell  are 


Crowded  Teeth  Forceps. 
Crown  Arch.   An  arched  plate  over  a  furnace 
supporting  the  crown  sheet. 

Darby^s  crown -arch  for  locomotive  fire- boxes  replaces  the 
ordinary  crown  bars  by  an  arched  plate,  6-16"  thick,  with  a 
rise  in  the  center  of  6f '.  This  is  riveted  at  each  end  of  the 
crown  sheet  and  then  stayed  in  the  ordinary  way  between 
the  ends,  with  7-8"  bolts  spaced  4\"  from  center  to  center. 
Angle  iron  is  riveted  to  the  top,  to  which  suitable  sling  st«ys 
are  attached. 

'* Railroad  Gazette  ' *  xx>'-  866. 

Crown  Bar.  {Locomotive.)  One  of  the  bars 
supporting  tiic  crown  sheet  of  a  boiler. 

C^own  Poun'cing  Ma-chine'.  {Hat  Sfak- 
ing.)  A  machine  for  pouncing  the  crowns  of  bats. 
The  name  is  derived  from  pounce  or  fine  sand,  and 
the  operation  consists  in  8and-pai)ering  the  surface 
of  the  hat  body,  or  the  bat  after  it  has  been 
blocked.    See  Pouncing  Machine. 

Crown  Tel'e-phone.  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  magneto-electric  crown  telephones  united. 
Each  of  these  consists  of  a  coil,  diaphragm  of  iron, 
and  six  permanent  magnets,  which  latter  are  placed 
with  their  like  poles  together  in  the  center  of  the 
coil,  the  other  poles  being  bent  round,  into  con- 
tact  with  the  periphery  of  tbe  diaphrapm.  Thus 
the  diaphragm  forms  the  other  pole  to  that  within 
the  coil,  and  in  this  way  the  magnetic  field  is  in- 
tensified. In  the  double-crown  form  the  two  dia- 
phragms are  separated  by  an  air-chamber,  with  a 
mouth-piece  or  orifice,  into  which  a  person  speaks. 
The  coils  are  so  connected  in  circuit  that  the  vocal 
currents  generated  in  each  coil  .strengthen  one 
another.  —  Phelps. 

"  Telegraphic  Journal;'  vi.  899.  See  also  Hmkley's,  Ibid^ 
•  vl.  476. 


CROWN  TREPHINE. 
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CRYOLITE. 


Crown  Tre-phine'.  { Surgical. )  A  crown  saw 
!i«jed  in  removing  sections  of  the  cranium.  6,  Fig. 
6647,  p.  2624,  *'jSech.  Diet." 

Cro'zing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  making 
the  grooves  in  casks  to  receive  the  edges  of  the 
heads. 

The  work  when  done  by  machinery  is  usually 
combined  with  chamfering  and  lioweling  and  some- 
times with  leveling. 

S<«  Barrel  Croiiko  Machi.xc;  C'HAMrxRixo  Machine;  tee 
li^t  uDd«r  BxRaRL  Machinery. 
*^ Manufacturer  If  Builder,''     .     .     .     .     *  xi.  66. 
Sttfl  ff  Munxon's  machine     ....     Patent  Nos.  160,  966. 

Cra'ci-ble  Fur'nace.  One  of  the  most  nota- 
ble departures  in  crucible  furnaces  is  that  of  M. 
Plat,  of  Paris,  in  which  the  crucible  and  furnace 
are  moved  together  to  the  place  where  the  casting 
is  to  be  made. 

The  crucible  it  fixed  within  the  furnace  wall,  the  weight 
of  both  coming  upon  trunnions  when  tbov  are  lifted  from  the 


Pint's  CrueibU  Furnace  on  Movable  Carriage. 

lower  furnace  wall.  The  upace  between  the  crucible  and  the 
refractory  lining  of  the  furnace  wall  i«  filled  with  combusti- 
ble, the  ashe*  from  which  fall  through  holes  in  the  furnace 
into  the  ash-pit  when  the  crucible  is  orer  the  draft.  It  is 
■BOTed  on  a  car  or  by  crane  to  the  place  of  casting,  and  tipped 
on  its  trunnions  to  pour  the  metal. 
Fletcber's  annular  hot-air  furnace  for  melting  metals  has 

no  fire-bars,  but  a 
dished  bottom  se- 
cured by  a  lever. 
The  draft  from  the 
fan  is  admitted  at 

A,  and  courses 
through  the  ducts 
around  the  fire-clay 
lining  F.  The  cru- 
cible stands  on  a 
fl re-clay  pillar  and 
is  surrounded  by 
fuel,  the  gaseous 
products  escape  at 

B.  C  is  the  hinged 
cover  or  lid  with 
fire-clay  lining  D. 
E  is  the  hinged 
bottom  with  lever 
G  and  detent  H.  1 
is  the  outer  case  or 
lining,  K  the  legs 
of  the  utand. 

The  French  eaU- 
bassey    a    form    of 


Hot-air  Crucible  Furnace. 


rrucible  used  in  Europe  in  melting  quantities  of  iron  below 
the  U8ual  duty  of  a  cupola,  is  shown  in  Laboulayes  '*  Die- 
tiomiaire,"   etc.,!.,   Figs.  866-^7,   ed.  1877,  article  "  al/«- 


(»n  i>ucible*,  Kirk     . 

Furnace    

Annular,  Fletcher,  Br. 


Tilting,  Piat .     . 
Making  crucibles 


"/ran  Age,'*  xxi..  May  9,  p.  3. 

•  "&.  American,''  xlli.  86. 
•"Eif«^»ii^«r,»xlTi.  74. 

•  "&.  American  5iip.,"  2271. 
'^htm  Age'^  xxii.,  Aug.  29,  p. 

•''Sc.  Amtriean  Sup.J>^\\\. 

•  '*Sc.  American,''  xxxvti.  242. 


Cm'ci-ble  Steel.  {Metallurgy.)  Steel  made 
in  crucibles.  The  Indian  plan  for  makinc;  wootz. 
The  invention  of  Huntsman^  of  Sheffield,  England. 
Cast  steel. 

Cruik'shank  Bat'te-ry.  {EUciricily.)  The 
original  trough  battery  invented  by  Cruikshank. 
The  partitions  forming  the  cells  in  the  trough  were 
composed  of  two  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  soldered 
together  and  the  spaces  filled  with  acidulated  water. 

Niaudet,  Am.  trans *  p.  14. 

Crush'er.  A  machine  for  degrading  i-ock,  fos- 
sil manure,  etc.  See  Stone  Crusher,  Disi.nte- 
GRATOR,  etc. 

See  Blake •  "Mn.  9f  Se.  Press,''  xxxiv.  257. 

(New) •*'&.  American,"  x\i\.  210. 

Stone,  ore,  etc.,  Blake  .  .  **'Sc.  American,"  xlii.  210. 
Mill,  Walker •  "&.  ilmmean,'' xxxix.  341. 

Baugh •"£iig^.  4- Mm./.,"  Not.  4, 1876. 

Crush'er  Gage.  A  registering  instrument  ex- 
posed in  the  bore  of  a  gtin  to  measure  the  pressure 
developed  by  the  explosion  of  a  charge.  See  Pie- 
zometer ;  Cutter. 

To  illustrate :  a  16-ton  steel  gun  of  Vavasseur,  fired  at 
Woolwicb,  had  a  projectile  of  400  pounds,  70  poundu  of  peb- 
ble powder  made  up  into  a  cartridge  25^^  long.  The  charge 
being  fired  at  the  center,  the  crusher  gage  at  the  rear  of  the 
charge  showed  a  pressure  of  21  tons  to  the  square  inch,  the 
gage  at  the  base  of  the  shot,  18  tons  ;  initial  velocity  of  tlie 
shot  1412^  per  second.  The  charge  fired  at  the. base,  Ibo  gage 
gave  pressures  of  46.1  and  60.1  tons  respectively  at  the  rear 
of  the  charge  and  base  of  the  shot. 

^' Engineer" Sept.  16.  1870. 

** Setentifie  American '' xl.  133. 

**Scient{/ic  American  ' xlii.  898 

Cry'o-llte.  Greek  kryoa,  "  ice,"  lithosy  "  stone," 
from  its  beantiful  snowy  appearance.  This  mineral 
is  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  and 
has  long  been  known  in  cabinets,  and  to  chemists, 
but  has  but  lately  assnmed  commercial  importance. 

It  has  been  found  at  Miask,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
limited  amounts,  but  its  great  source  is  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  it  is  procured  in  immense  quantifies  at 
Ivigtout,  on  Arsuk  Fiord,  between  Julian's  llope  and  Fred- 
erick's. The  main  deposit  here  forms  a  mass,  according  to 
reliable  authority,  OOO'  in  lenvth,  and  200^  in  width,  and  de- 
scending to  an  unknown  depth. 

The  mineral  occurs  in  partially  translucent  masses  of  a 
snowy  white  color,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of 
snow  ice,  whence  its  name.  It  is  frequently  associated  with 
galena,  blende,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  and  spathic  iron  ore. 

In  1860,  Julius  Thomsen,  a  Duiish  chemist,  diwovered  a 
cheap  method  of  rendering  CTyolite  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soda  and  alum. 

The  employment  of  Greenland  cryolite  in  the  manufacture 
of  aluminium  is  attributed  to  Rme,  of  Berlin.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  later  Deville  aluminium  process.  See  Alumin- 
ium. 

Cryolite  is  largely  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Natrona,  Pttnn.,  and  a  number  of  cryo- 
lite products  are  there  made. 

It  has  been  used  also  in  making  what  has  been  variously 
called  **  cryolite  glass,*'  or  **  haxd  porcelain,*'  a  vitreooa 
semi-translucent  material,  well  fitted  for  some  purposes. 
The  proportions  used  are  about,  cryolite  1,  sand  8;  the  re- 
sulting glass  is  easily  molded  and  cut,  and  is  noted  for  its 
tenacity.    See  Cast  PoROiLAtn. 

For  Uie  milky  variety  a  mixture  is  employed  consinting  of 
the  following  materials :  One  part  of  oxide  of  line,  four  parts 
of  cryolite,  and  ten  parts  of  sand,  fused  in  a  common  pipe- 
clay crucible,  developing  a  large  amount  of  fluosilicic  acid. 
The  pipe-clay  is,  however,  not  much  attacked  by  it.  This 
development  continues  throughout  the  fusion, and  even  after 
it,  during  the  woiicing,  to  a  Rniall  ext«nt. 

'*  The  utilization  of  cryolite  depends  upon  Thomsen  s  ob- 
servation, that  the  mineral  may  be  completely  decomposed 
by  treatment  with  lime,  either  in  the  wet  or  dr>'  way,  the 
products  of  this  treatment  being,  generally  speaking,  caustic 
soda,  aluminate  of  sodium,  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  ease 
with  which  this  decomposition  can  be  effected,  and  the  nota- 
ble percentage  (36  per  cent.)  of  soda  which  the  mineral  thu.^ 
yields,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  commercial  source  of  soda 
and  its  compounds.  The  alumina  which  it  contains  is  ummI 
for  the  production  of  alum  salts. 

*'  Where  the  dry  process  is  employed,  the  cryolite  is  dried, 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  or 
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with  pulTerize<*  chalk,  in  such  proportions  that  for  each 
equivalent  of  cryolite  there  ffhall  be  about  fiix  of  lime.  This 
mixture  is  then  calcined  in  a  furnace  at  a  dull  red  heat,  — 
not  Hufflcient,  however,  to  fuse  it.  After  a  charge  has  cooled, 
it  is  lixiviated,  and  the  dissolved  soda  and  aluminate  of  soda 
drawn  oiT  from  the  insoluble  residue  (fluoride  of  oalcinm). 
By  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  (obtained  from  the  combustion 
of  colce)  through  this  solution,  the  soda  is  converted  into  the 
carbonate,  and  the  alumina  is  precipitated. 

'*  In  the  wet  process,  the  cryolite  is  boiled  with  milk  of 
lime ;  and  according  to  the  proportions  of  lime  employed, 
the  resultant  products  are  caustic  soda  and  aluminate  of  so- 
dium, or,  where  the  proportion  of  lime  is  greater,  caustic  soda 
and  aluminate  of  lime,  fluoride  of  calcium  l>elnff  formed  of 
course  in  both  esses.  The  latter  process  gives  all  the  soda  of 
the  cryolite  in  the  caustic  state,  the  only  operation  required 
being  evaporation  to  dryness. 

*'  The  aluminate  of  sodium  produced  in  the  operation  above 
def^ribed  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  in  place  of 
soda  and  potash  lye.  It  is  complerely  decomposed  by  pass- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  through  it,  and  the  resulting  alumina 
which  is  precipitated  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  aluminium 
and  alum.  The  fluoride  of  calcium,  which  is  a  by-product 
of  the  treatment  of  cryolite,  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  gold,  iron,  and  other  metals.''  —  Potyteehnie  Review. 

See  the  following  references :  — 

^^Jran  Age,'^ 

"*f/Vnt//ic  American  "  .... 
"Seientifir  American  S'lip.,"  (uses). 
'* Manu fart urer  ^  Builder,^ '  .  .  . 
"Mining  ^  Scientijie  Press''      .    . 


XX.,  Sept.  18,  p.  7. 

XXXV.  875. 
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ix.215;  xii.  192,256. 

xxxTlii.  177. 


Cryp'to-graph.  An  apparatus  designed  for 
Rccret  correspondence. 

A  metallic  plate  is  perforated  with  holes. 

A  tablet  is  marked  oiT  with  squares.  A  plate  of  the  same 
size  and  rulings  is  perforated  at  a  number  of  the  squares  in 
an  irregular  manner.  The  plate  beins  laid  on  the  tablet, 
the  message  is  written,  the  letters  in  tne  consecutive  holes 
as  they  may  run  in  the  line  and  succeeding  lines.  The  plate 
is  then  rotated  one  quarter  round  and  the  message  continued, 
so  on  for  the  other  two  positions  of  the  plate.  The  result  is 
a  confused  lot  of  letters  with  breaks  of  continuity.  It  may 
be  read  by  a  similarly  perforated  plate  laid  on  the  paper, 
and  moved  successively  as  by  the  writer. 

Crys'tal.  (Glass.)  Another  name  for  Jlint 
plasn ;  a  silicate  with  a  base  (usually)  of  lead  and 
potash  ;  but  the  Bohemian  has  a  base  of  lime  and 
potash. 

Cube  Po^w'der.  Large  grained  gunpowder  for 
)Ao\v  burning  in  large  charges  in  heavy  ordnance. 
Prismatic  powder. 
"Engineer  '    .    .    .    Sept.  16, 1870  ;  March  17, 1876,  p.  186. 

Cu^ic    Foot   Meas'u-rer.      An    apparatus 
used  in  estimating  and  testing  gas. 
Goodwin     .    •  *'Am.  Gas-Usht  Journal,'^  July  8,  1876,  p.  4. 

Cuff  Frame.  A  knitting  machine  specially 
constructed  for  knitting  cuffs  for  cardigan  jackets 
and  nmlcrwear      Campbell  &  Clute. 

Cul'td-va'tor.     Fig.  739  is  the  turning  cultiva- 


Sifam  Turning  Cultivator.    (Fotcter  ^  Co.,  Leeds,  England.) 


tor,  adapted  to  be  worked  by  all  systems  of  steam- 
plow  machinery.  It  may  carry  from  5  to  13  tiiius, 
and  rests  on  3  wheels,  one  of  which  is  the  steering- 
wheel.  The  nxlc  of  the  two  hind-wheels  is  cranked, 
so  that  by  it.s  beinir  turned  the  frame  is  raised  or 
lowered,  iind  by  this  means  the  penetration  of  the 
tines  adjusted. 


The  long  end  of  a  draft  bar  or  turning  lever  is  provided 
with  two  arms  to  which  the  two  ends  of  tlie  rope  are  at- 
tached. The  arms  are  set  at  an  angle  for  keeping  the  tail 
rope  clear  of  the  implement.  The  lever  itself  is  held  by  a 
vertical  stud  fixed  to  the  frame  considerably  behind  the 
steering-wheel.  This  position  of  the  draft-stud  gives  the 
neoesasry  liberty  and  power  to  the  steering-wheel  and  en- 
ables it  to  lead  the  implement  at  almost  any  angle  out  of 
the  line  of  the  pulling-rope. 

On  the  short  end  of  the  turning-lever  is  a  chain  commu- 
nicating with  a  quadrant  on  the  crank-axle,  and  a^  the  lever 
is  pulled  round,  the  chain,  acting  on  the  quadrant,  turns 
the  axle,  lifts  the  frame,  and  raises  the  tines  cut  of  the 
ground. 

The  plan  of  operation  is  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  the  culti- 
vator is  brought  up  to  the  headland,  the  reverse  pull  brinprs 
the  lever  around,  turns  the  quadrant,  rotates  the  bent  axle, 
and  lifts  the  tines  out  of  the  ground,  in  which  position  the 
cultivator  frame  is  held  up  by  a  catch  ;  when  lifted  the  re- 
quired height,  the  lever  strikes  against  a  stop,  and  the  im- 
Element  turns  into  new  ground.  The  man,  who  never  leavM 
is  seat,  releases  the  catch,  the  tines  drop  into  the  ground, 
and  the  implement  is  re-drawn  across  the  field. 

This,  after  the  plow,  is  the  most  important  and  eflicient 
implement  of  the  series.  Its  size  is  only  limited  by  the 
power  of  the  engines,  which  are  thus  used  up  to  their  capa- 
bility. It  pulverises  the  soil,  working  steadily  to  a  uniform 
depth.  The  largest  machines  require  but  one  man  in  at- 
tendance upon  them. 

Fiff.  740  shows  the  steam  cultivator  for  veiy  deep  working, 
say  W'.  It  may  have  3  or  5  tines,  which  lift  the  soil  and 
leave  it  loose.  It  has  a  strong  tlajiged  f^teel  frame,  xhareji  of 
vsjious  widths  from  2'*  to  13^^  and  oblique  wiug.<«  to  lift  the 
soil.    The  tines  rock  on  the  frame,  so  that  wh<>ii  the  imple- 


Plsr.   740. 


Double  Action   SJeam  Cultivator. 
England.) 


i  //oK-rt"/,  Bett/ont, 


ment  is  to  return  across  the  field  the  points  at  work  ar« 
slightly  depressed  and  the  hinder  points  raised. 

The  Deere  walking  cultivator  is  shown  in  Fig.  741.  It  has 
the  usual  two  double-shovel  plows,  attached  to  a  two-wheeled 
frame  with  a  tongue  alongside  of  which  are  hitched  the  two 
horses  which  travel  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  row  under 
cultivation. 

It  is  peculiarly  open  and  clear,  not  obstructing  the  view  of 
the  crop,  and  the  spring  coupling  lifts  the  plows  on  their 
pivots  to  any  adjustable  extent,  to  that  a  part  of  the  weight 
is  carried  and  they  bear  with  any  desired  force  upon  the 
ground  to  turn  a  moderate  furrow  when  the  com  is  small,  or 
a  deeper  one  when  the  crop  is  more  matured.  The  pitch  of 
the  shovels  is  also  adjustable  by  vertical  adjustment  of  the 
end  of  the  beams.  The  distance  apart  of  the  fhovels  is  ad- 
justable. One  of  the  wheels  is  broken  to  expose  the  part-* 
more  fully. 
(Cultivators  are  classed  as  :  — 

Ordinary,  Di>k, 

Wheeled,  Walking, 

Rotary,  Riding, 

Straddle-row,  Vineyard. 

Parallel.  Expanding. 

Besides  these  characteristic  names,  several  of  which  apply 
to  single  implements,  as  for  instance  the  popular  Western  im- 
plement, the  Walking,  Straddle  How,  Wheeled  Cnltivaior, 
there  are  several  other  classes  of  implements  which  naturally 
fall  under  so  general  a  caption  as  cultivator :  such  are  known 
as  scari/hrs,  eriirjmtor.*,  .shovel  plows,  horse-hoes,  etc.  WhJoli 
^'ee  in  "Mech.  Dtct  ,"  ft  infra. 

The  author's  report  on  Class  76  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
shows  the  following  ("Paris  Exposition  {IS'S)  Reports,"  vol. 
v.,  pp.  90-93):  — 

French  horse-hoes. 

French  scarifiers. 

English  lever  cultivator. 

French  extirpator. 

**  Peerless '-  cultivator,  U.  8.,  American  riding  cultivator. 
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English  Ff  Te-tine  hone-hoe  and  grubber. 
Al«>:  French  Tineyard  cultivatorp,  Flg».  221-281,  pp.  216- 
240. 
Engli.Hh  steam  cultiTAtorn,  Figs.  84-88,  pp.  88-86.     Ibid. 


Cup'ped  Bound.     (Surgicai,)    A  urethrnl  syr- 
inge  with  cup-like  depressions  on  its  surface. 

Van  Buren's,  Fig.  52,  Part  III.,  Tiemtinn's  'Arwnmfnta- 
num  Chirvrgicupn/* 


'  Wf/tw/or. 


Cu UiratOT  for  beets,  ^'Dept.  Agrie.  Spec.  Repl.^  No. 

French,  BerUl.  28,  Plates  V.,  VJ. 

Cultivator  with  saws.  Stone  •  ''Seienttjie  Amer.;'  xxxv.  4. 

Ctd'ti-va'tor  Plow.  Fig.  742  shows  an  Eng- 
lis»h  sinjrie-row  horse- hoe  or  cultivator  plow,  made 
for  cultivating  root  crops  in  drills.  The  imple- 
ments can  be  adapted  either  for  flat  or  ridge  culti- 
vation. 

The  share  with  lateral  wings  precedes,  and  is 
followed  by  cultivator  shares,  these  bv  hari*ow 
tines,  and  lastly  by  a  chain  harrow. 


Fig.  742. 


Cultivator  Plow.     ( Corbett  If  Peale^  England.) 

Cful'td-va'tor-point  Bolt.    A  bolt  of  peculiar 
form  used  to  connect  the  shares  of       „.    ^^ 
cultivators   with   their  standards  or  *"      * 

Bheths.  The  head  has  two  flat  sides 
and  two  straight  bevels,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  743,  to  adapt  it  to  the  two- 
aided  countersink  of  the  shovel. 

Cup.    An  oil  cup.     See    Crank 
Cup;  Oil  Cup;  Lubricator. 

Cup  AD'vil.  A  cupshaped  re- 
inforce inside  the  head  of  a  cartridge 
to  strengthen  it.  Fig.  744.  See  also 
Disk  Anvil,  U.  S.  Ordnance  '*  Re- 
port on  *  MetalUf'  Cartridqesy  \^-;:^^(^iivntor'point 
Plates  XXIX.,  XXX.  ^ 

Cup  Leath'er.     A  leather  to  fasten  around  a 
pump  plunger  or  bucket.     Cups 
are  made  like  sleeves  for  buck- 
ets and   with  solid  bottoms  for 
plungers. 

Quilted  cups  are  used  for  hot 
liquors. 

Cu'po-la.  A  melting  fur- 
nace in  a  foundry.  See  p.  658, 
"J/fcA.  Dictr 


Cup'ping  In'Btni-ments.     {Surgicul.)     Di- 
vkloil  into  bloody  and  dry. 

IMoodtj  cupping.  See  V'\\r.  15.*>2.  p. 
659,  '*  Mech.  Diet.**  and  Scarific.vtok 
Fig.  4662,  p.  2052,  Ihid. 

Cupping  glasses  are  shown  in  Roman 
tombs  as  emblems  of  the  profession  of 
the  deceased. 

Dry  cupping.  See  D  e  p  r  r  a  t  o  r  , 
''Mech.  Diet. / "  Aerotherapv  Appara- 
tus, p.  8,  supra.  For  Junot's  arm  and 
boot,  see  Arm  ;  Boot. 

Cup'ping  Ma-chine'.  {Cartridge.) 
The  first  machine  in  buller- 
making.  It  has  two  stamps  Fig.  "46. 
or  dies,  one  working  inside 
the  other;  the  onter  one 
cuts  the  blank  out  of  a  sheet  of  copper, 
and  the  next  draws  it  into  a  cup-shape, 
making  it  ready  for  subsequent  draw- 
ing in  other  machines. 

Cup'ping  Tool.  A  blacksmith's 
swage  of  cup  shape,  used  in  pairs.  The 
one  with  a  square  s^hank  stands  in  the 
hardy  hole  of  the  anvil.  The  other  has 
a  handle,  and  is  struck  by  a  hammer, 
the  piece  of  iron  under  treatment  being 
between  the  two  cups. 

Cu'pro  Man'ga-nese.  See  Max- 
OANE8E  Bronze. 

Curb.     (Mining.)     See  Crib. 

Curb  Sen'der.    (Telegraphy.)    An 

instrument,  the  joint  invention  of  Sir 

Wm.  Thomson   and   I'rof.  F.  Jenkin,       wmm^ 

designed  to  gain  speed  in  the  working  Blacksmiths' 

of  telegraphic  cables  by  overcoming  the  CuppingTool. 

tailing  out  of  the  .'<ignal. 

.      The  object  isj  that  as  .soon  as  the  receiving  end 

I  has  received  sufficient  current  to  move  the  indicator, 

I  the  charge  remaining  in  the  cable  should  be  imme- 

I  diately  removed  ;  that  is  to  tay,  instead  of  putting 

the  line  to  earth  immediately  after  making  contact 

with  the  battery,  as  is  done  liy  the  ordinary  sending 

key,  the  curb-sender  automaii'cally  puts  the  line  to 

the  other  pole  of  the  battery,  i.  «.,  the  removal  of 

the  residual  charge  is  effected  by  the  application  at 

the  sending  end  of  an  electro-motive  force  opposite 

in  kind  to  that  by  which  the  signal  had  been  pro- 

duced. 

**  Telegraphic  Journal' •  v.  27. 

Sir  W.  Thomson, ''Engineering'       ....  •  x.xiii!  103. 
Thomson  If  Jenkin.    \\  ell  illustrated  paper  in 

''Jour.  Soe.  Tel   Eng *  v.  213,  248 


And  tuyere,  Lawrence. 

•  '-Iron  Age,"  xviii.,  Oct.  6,  p  1 
Return  flue,  MclTefixt'c,  straight.   •  ". 


Tnmace,  Voitin,  Fr. 


Cup  Anvil. 
Iron  Age"  xx.,  Oct.  18, 
May 


p.  16;*  XX.,  Not.  8, 19. 
*''Iron    Age, 


18,  p.  6. 


xvil., 


r 


Curd  Knives. 

Curd  Knife.  A  cntting  implement  pa.<«.«(Ml 
through  the  cheese  curd  in  the  vat  in  order  to  lii- 
vide  it  into  small  cubical  blocks,  to  facilitate  drain- 
age from  it  of  the  whey. 
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CUSHIONED  AXLE. 


The  knives  shown  are  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal respectively,  and  by  suitably  using  each 
in  turn  the  curd  is  equally  and  rapidly  divided. 


Knife  Curd  MiU, 


Curd  Bfill.  A  cutting  machine  for  dividing 
cheese  curd  into  small  fragments.  In  use  the  hop- 
per (shown  removed)  is  placed  over  the  knives, 
which  are  rotated  at  a  rapid  rate  by  means  of  mul- 
tiplying ge»«r. 

CSu-rette'.  A  scoop,  loop,  or  finger,  for  remov- 
ing foreign  matter  from  a  cavity.   For  instances :  — 


Htind's  bone  itcoop  .  .  . 
Buek\%  car  curette  .  .  . 
Spfir's  enr  curette  .  .  . 
J )ai'i el's  eye  curette  .  . 
EmmetCs  curette  forceps 
Tinntxn's  rectal  curette  . 
Sifinen'a  uterine  curette  . 
.SV»rs  uterine  curette  .     . 


Fig.  78  6,  p.  22,  Pkrt  I. 

Fig.  194  a,  p.  44,  Part  II. 

Fig.  201,  p.  46.  Part  II. 

Fig.  92,  p.  27.  Part  II. 

Fig.  106,  p.  18,  Part  V. 

Fig.57,  p.  120,  Partlll. 

Fign.  295,  299,  p.  74,  Part  III. 

Fig.  294,  p.  74,  Part  III. 
Tieviann's  ** Armamentariwn  Chimrgioim."' 
Quire f'  nasal  and  ear  curette,  *^ Medical  9f  Surgical  Re- 
porter," July  3, 1880. 
See  also  Exucleator. 

Cu-rette'  Por'cepa.  {Surgical.)  A  long,  nar- 
row force))8,  with  hollow  prongs  to  grasp  and  con- 
tain foreign  substances  in  the  process  of  extraction. 
See  referouce  in  Curette. 

Curbing  Stick.  A  slightlv  tapering  hot-water 
tube,  around  which  to  curl  the  hair.  —  Oppenheimer. 

Cur'rent.  {Electrin'ti/.)  The  supposed  flow  or 
passage  of  electricity*  or  electric  force.  It  originates 
at  the  zinc  surface  in  contact  with  the  solution,  and 
passes  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  or  other  negative 
metal  in  the  liquid  of  the  battery,  and  from  the  neg- 
ative metal  through  the  connections  externally  to 
the  zinc.  The  quantity  of  current  flowing  through  a 
given  conductor  is  measured  by  the  heat  generated, 
by  its  influence  on  a  neighboring  p)ermanent  mag- 
net, or  by  the  amount  of  gas  set  free  by  its  electro- 
lytic action. 

Cur'rent  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  {Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing.) Devices  used  to  ascertain  the  strength,  rate, 
etc.,  of  a  current.     See  Curbbnt  Mbter. 

Cur'rent  Cool'er.  {Brewing.)  One  for  cool- 
ing a  liquid  in  transitu. 

Fig.  631,  p.  264,  "MwA.  Did."  Also,  for  Austrian  fomu, 
"^ Scientific  American  Sup.,'''  Fia;.  8,  •  4077.  Also  forms  of 
oondensers,  *'Mech.  Dtc^,"  pp.  a)7-609. 

Cur'rent  Me'ter.  The  subject  of  current  me- 
ters has  been  very  carefull;^-  considered,  and  the 
apparatus  tested  in  determining  the  velocity  of  the 
Connecticut  River. 

See  '*  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  5.  Jrmy,"  1878, 
*  ii.  304  and  Plate  VII.  the  plans  adopted  were  by  surface 
floats  and  the  Wditman  tactiometer. 

Cur'rent  Reg'u-la-tor.  An  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  motion  of  dynamo-electric  machines. 

That  of  Hospitalier  i»  composed  of  a  reoistance  bobbin, 
formed  of  insulated  wire  wound  on  in  a  oingle  layer,  and 
having  each  turn  stripped  of  it-*  insulating  coTering  for 
about  0.4  of  an  inch  at  the  same  spot.  A  curved  lever,  con- 
trolled bv  an  electro-magnet  at  one  end,  and  by  an  adjusta 
lile  spring  on  the  other,  moves  forward  or  backward  on  the 
bare  portion  of  the  bobbin  if  the  current  weakens  or 
strengthens,  until  the  resistance  is  adjusted  by  the  decreased 
or  increased  number  of  turns  in  the  circuit,  and  equilibrium 
is  produced. 


Hospitalier     ....    ^^TeUgrapkir.  Jour.,'*  y\\.VA'*^% 
Maxim *^ Scientific  American,*''  xliii.  255. 

Cur'rent  Slide.    A  device  used  in  microscopy 
for  the  examination  of  blood.    The  slide  is  a  slip 
Fig.  748. 


.^*S^ 


Holman^s  Current  Slide. 

of  glass  with  two  basins  ground  in  it,  and  covered 
by  a  thin  glass  plate.  A  small  canal  unites  the 
two  cups,  and  the  blood,  which  only  partially  fills 
the  cups,  is  driven  from  one  to  the  other  by  press- 
ure of  the  finger  on  the  cover,  being  examined  in  a 
thin  Him  in  transitu. 
'* Manufacturer  ^  Builder  ^* •  xii.  206. 

Cur'rent  Wheel.  One  driven  by  the  force  of 
an  open  water  current. 

CUaveland • 'Urn.  Mitf«r,"  Tii.  41 ;  •807. 

Submeiged,  Hill •  "Sc.  Amer.;'  xxx\t.  181. 

Cur'tain.  {Hydraulic  Engineering.)  A  woven 
curtain  of  willows,  used  to  reduce  a  current  and 
promote  deposit  of  silt.    See  Willow  Curtain. 

Cur'va-ture  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  {Surgical.)  Ap- 
paratus for  correction  of  spinal  or  other  curvature. 

The  Figures  refer  to  Tiemann*s  "Armam.  Chirurgicum.'* 

Shoulder  brace Fig.  8,  Part  IV. 

Spinal  caries  apparatus Fig.  14,  Part  IV. 

Potts- curvature  brace  (posterior)     .     .     .    Fig.  4,  Part  IV. 
Lateral  curvature  brace  (scoliosis)    .    .    .    Figs,  i,  9. 
Tibia  brace  for  anterior  curvature    .     .    .    Fig.  76,  Part  IV. 

Knock-knee  brace Fig.  74,  Part  IV. 

Weak  leg  supporter Fig.  69,  Part  IV. 

Bow-leg  brace Fig.  78,  Part  IV. 

Torticollis  brace Fig.  11,  Part  IV. 

Wry  neck  brace Fig.  18,  Pkrt  IV. 

See  also  Club-foot  Apparatus 

See  also  under  various  heads.  In  '*AfeeA.  Diet.,**  and  list 
under  SuaotCAL  Ikstruvkiits. 

Curve.  A  bend  in  a  pipe,  less  than  a  quarter. 
See  Bend. 

Curve  In'stru-ment.  Instruments  for  mak- 
ing curves  by  means  of  a  pen  connected  with  two 
pendulums  swinging  in  planes  at  different  angles  to 
each  other,  or  a  pen  to  one  pendulum  and  the  paper 
platform  to  another ;  with  discussions  of  the  meth- 
ods of  Donkin,  Tisley,  Spiller,  Knoblauch,  Peaticil- 
lier,  Lissajou,  Woodward:  *^ Scientific  American 
Supplement,"  *  505,  726,  727. 

Delineator,  S^V/^^     •    •    •    **' Railroad  Gaz.,'*  xxii.  4Si\. 
Measurer,  Dale,  Br.     ...    •  ''Engineer ''xM.  23Si. 
Curvogniph,  Curre  Scribe  Co.  •  '*Man.  If  Builder,'*  viii.  186. 
*  ''Iron  Age,*'  xvii.  May  2&, 
p.  9. 

Curved  Mat'tress  Nee'dle.  {Hydraulic  En- 
gineering.) A  needle  for  sewing  brush  mats  with 
No.  13  wire.  The  brush  is  laid  in  two  layers,  with 
a  stratum  of  hay  l>etween,  and  sewed  in  seams  4' 
apart,  and  then  'diagonally  ;  or  the  brush  ma^-  l)e 
laid  in  two  layers  at  right  angles,  and  sewn  diago- 
nallv  at  right  angles.  Fig.  749  shows  the  curved 
needle  on  a  much  enlarged  scale ;  the  form  of 
stitch,  and  a  piece  of  mat  with  portions  of  one  cor- 
ner removed. 

Cush'ioned  Az'le.  One  with  a  rubber  cusli- 
ion  interposed  between  the  axle-box  and  the  wood 
of  the  hub,  in  order  to  absorb  the  jar.  See  Axlk, 
Fig.  Ul,  p.  62,  supra. 

Miller^S "/roil  Age*'  •  xx.,  Aug.  2,  p.  18. 
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Fig.  749. 


i^BOXOCOD 


Mattress  NetUie. 

Cushioned  Ham'mer.  A  hammer  with  cush- 
ions iuierposed  between  the  ]>o\ver  and  the  hammer 
helve.  See  Bradley's,  Fig.  6449,  p.  2.571,  "  Alech. 
Diet.''  ^         ^  »  f 

Cus'pa-dore.  A  slop  jar,  or  Hpittoon  of  vase- 
shaped  pattern. 

Cutch'er.  (Paper.)  The  cylinder  around 
which  passes  the  endless  felt  in  a  pk})er  machine. 

Cn'ti-punc'tor.  An  instrument  for  punctur- 
inj;^  the  skin  to  introduce  medicament.  See  Acu- 
PUNCxrHATOR,  Fi«,^  27,  p.  12,  ''Mech.  /Met:' 

Dr.  ShfrwtWs   ....    "  Jiff rfiVa/ /i«corrf/'»  Jan.  3,  1880. 
B'foWs '^ScierUiJicAmeriran;'*x%xy.7^. 

Cut'lers'  Ce-ment'.  For  fastening  blades  of 
dinner  knives  in  ivorv  handles ;  rosin,  4  parts ; 
beeswax,  1  part ;  brick-dust,  1  part.  Fill  the  hole 
in  the  handle  with  the  cement,  heat  the  tang  of  the 
blade,  and  press  it  into  the  handle. 

CutJtn^'  nwnufactare,  Sheffield  . 
l»ocket 


to  the  cylinder,  the  advantage  of  which  arrange- 
ment  is  apparent  and  would  1^  considei-able. 

Then*  were  several  instance:;  in  which  an  addi- 
tional valve  on  the  back  of  the  main  slide  had  mnue 
form  of  trigger  release  for  working  expansion, 
which,  controlled  bv  a  governor,  can  close  sud- 
denly, while  some  few  others  used  four  separate 
slitlf>  —  two  for  admission  and  two  for  exhaust  — 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  Some  of  the 
compound  engines  h:id  a  single  .^lide  for  both  cylin- 
dei-s.  There  were  some  examples  of  receiving- 
valves,  double-beat,  above  the  cylinder,  with  slide 
valves  for  their  exhaust  placed  below  the  cylinder. 

The  ui«ual  practice  in  horizontal  eugiuctt  is  to  place  at  Icaat 
the  exhaust  Talvea  underneath  the  cylinder,  iu  order  to  al- 
low r  ready  escape  for  water,  the  receiving  valres  being  on 
fop  of  the  cy  Under ;  but  there  were  examples  wbcrc  all  four 
of  the  valve*,  were  below  the  cylinder  or  were  arranged  on 
ltd  f«ide.  In  engines  having  Corliss  valve:;  the  ui^ual  ar- 
rangement wa8  maintained  of  placing  the  valves  above  and 
below  the  cylinder. 

The  Wheelock  engine  valves  are  all  beneath  the  cylinder. 

Valve  movements  were  in  large  variety  in  Paris,  the  most 
important  being  those  having  an  automatic  variable  cut-off 
controlled  by  the  governor.  This  point  receives  more  atten- 
tion in  Europe  than  any  other  single  feature  iu  steam  en- 
gines. 

.Many  novel  methods  are  in  ut^e,  but  all  those  using  pii^ton 
or  double-beat  valves  employ  some  arrangement  for  irippt-r- 
gcaring,  by  the  introduction  of  a  detent,  or  the  alteration  of 
the  position  of  a  Hedge  or  incline.  In  some  cases  the  mo- 
tion is  taken  from  the  pitman,  but  generally  from  an  eccen- 
tric on  the  main  shaft  or  on  a  lay -shaft  alongside,  the  gov- 
ernor controlling  the  position  of  the  device  for  determin- 
ing the  point  of  cut-off. 

Several  automatic  cut-off  arrangements  are  in  use  in  Ku- 
ropc  with  slide-valve  engines,  but  the  larger  portion  of  them 
have  some  form  of  extra  slide-valve,  whose  position  is  deter- 
mined by  right  and  left  screws,  the  screw-shaft  being  ro- 
tate by  the  governor.  Either  this  arrangement,  or  some- 
thing its  meclianical  equivalent  covers  all,  excepting  those 
where  the  ttider  gear  is  used  and  some  other  cases  where  the 
governor  rotates  an  eccentric  which  varies  the  point  of  clo- 
sure. 

The  Wheelock  steam-engine  furnished  the  power  to  oper- 
ate the  machinery  in  the  United  States,  Swedish,  and  Nor- 
wegian sectionaat  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  received  a  Grand 
Prize. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  engine  are  a  reduction  to  the  sim- 

Fig.  760. 


Se.  Amer.^  xxxvi,  297. 
Man.  if  Builder,-  xii.  165. 

Cut'-off.  1.  An  apparatus  used  in  steam  en- 
gines to  admit  steam  to  the  cylinder  during  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  allowing  it 
to  work  expansively  after  the  entrance  of  live  steam 
from  the  boiler  has  been  cut  off. 

Pages  665,  667,  "Mech.  Diet.,"  give  illustrations. 
Figs.  1566-1571, 
of  the  cut-off  ar- 
rangements of 

Corlisx. 

Winter. 

Stevens. 

Allen. 

Sh'tle  Viilce. 
Slide  Va/ve,   Mtr- 
r/c<-. 

Sickels. 

At  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, 1878,  a 
;rreai  variety  of 
lut-off  valves  was 
uhown,  the  slide 
valve,  however, 
b  e  I  n  ^  used  by 
more  than  half 
the  buihlers  rcjj- 
resented  there.  /  '^ 
Double-beat/!^— 
valves,  Corliss 
valves,  and  a  few 
of   piston    form,  Wheelock's  Steam  Engine.    (Longitudinal  section  through  cylinder.) 

were  used  by  the  remainder.  I  plest  expression  of  the  instantaneous  cut-off  valve,  which 

In  all  cases  of  slide-valve  engines,  except  of  very  |  'orms   the  chief  feature  in  the  modem  first-class  engine. 

small  ones,  some  arrangement   for  cut-off.  bv  the  ^>*le  *nd  sectional  views  of  the  cylinder  are  nhown.     Insread 

use  of  an    luiditional    nWilo    wna   ar1nt.^o«1  •   iL-hil**  I'r.  O' 'O"""  PO*"^  ^his  engine  has  but  two,  one  at  each  end  of  the 

u^eoi  an   adUlllonal  siiclc,  was  adopted,  while  in  cylinder,  directly  underneath  it.     There  is  at  each  end  of 

out  lew  cases  did   the  plan  obtain  of  dividing  the  |  the  cylinder,  close  behind  the  port,  one  main  and  one  cut-off 

▼alve  in  two  parts,  that  is,  phicing  a  valve  at  each  ▼'ilve,  views  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  760  and  751.    Each 

end  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  reduce  the  port  con-  I  T*"  ^"•7.*»"  *  ^yi'y  for  exhaust  is  slightly  conical  in 

tents,  or  distance  f^m  the  under  face  of  ^e  valve  \  l^ri^fJl^"^  '"  hardened-steel  bushes  on  hardened- 
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IWhilul    tllL-    KtnitLl    fllrvi    III    ^^h,;.  ii   .-.i.  ii  ill. ill!    i.,.>..-  «ulkp, 

fg  a  tut-ctn  Vklvr  liaTiu^:  tjlutit>ii<  ],Hirii*  to  prortilf   t^^v  quick 

thi- «aui4^  Hut  ttmi   the  mafti  ihIvi^j*  an-.     Thi*  i^ttevi  \iunh  ii^ 
to  uditititvd  ihAt  tUv  TAlTetai-«  livlU  biirk  MifflcSeutlv  to  pre- 


Wheelocks  Steam  Engitu.    ( Sidt  view  o/eyUnder,  showing  valve  glass.) 

rent  contact  between  the  flliditig  nurfaces,  thuM  tmnsferring 
the  slight  >vear  to  the  gudgeoiM  and  bushes,  which  would 
be  iucon^iderable  in  very  long  M>rvice.  The  cut-off  Talres 
are  relenfled  by  the  action  of  the  governor,  and  are  closed  by 
weights  falling  in  dash-pots. 

The  amuigemeut  not  only  reduces  the  clearance  to  a  min- 
imum, but  guards  against  a  trouble  found  in  four- port  cylin- 
ders, in  a  waste  of  steuni  through  the  exhaust-port  if  there 
bf  a  leakage  in  the  cut-off  valve. 

The  mechanism  for  moving  the  valves  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple and  effective,  easily  gotten  at,  and  not  liable  to  exces- 
sive wear. 

The  packing-rings  are  self-adjusting  segmental  lap-joint 
rings  making  an  effective  and  tight  piston.  This  was  dem- 
onstratiHl  on  several  occasions  by  removing  a  cylinder-head 
and  operating  the  engine  with  the  cylinder  open. 

The  diuiPUMons  of  the  engine  exhibited  were  — 

Diameter  of  v\  limler,  17". 

Fig.  752. 


iikjitvU  through  a  lever,  a,  to  th«- 
\unt'r  4imI  of  a  toggle,  6,  the  other 
■  ULt  iif  ^'>  hich  attaches  to  and  oper- 
.itr-  thi-  ^alve-stem,  c. 

Ttie  viitiable  motion  from  the  gov- 
■^riii^r  i'litj  trols  the  duration  of  admis- 
sion i)f  j-N  am  into  the  cylinder,  being 
rniiKiuiiiM^ted  to  the  toggle  by  a  rod 
d  of  which  attjtthM  to  the 
td^lo  and  the  other  to  a 
Hiide.  e,  carried  on  an  arm, 
/.  worked  by  tl»e  posi- 
r^    M      '^v^v  motion,  the  posi- 
V  Jit4       *'®°  °'  'fhich  slide  on 
i^r[L^     <he  arm  is   regulated 
l^J^  by    the  action  of  the 
^      ~  governor,  through  the 
rod  g,  the  arm  h,  and 
the  rod  r,  and  the  re- 
BiiJijiui  motion  gives  a  determined 
inini'iiient,  which  raises  and  low- 
*'r>  rJM  steam-valve  for  all  degree 
t;(  rir  off.    The  valve  i(»  never  al- 
to drop,   but   is    quickly 
und  quickly  lowered.     The 
exliaui>t  valve  may  be  operated  in 
any  convenient  manner. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted :  — 

•  ^^  Engineering.'^ 

Ashworth    .     .  .        •  xxi.  814. 

Uen. Engine  If  Boiler  Co.*  xxi.  867-359. 

Corliss •xxviii.  164,  189.487;  •xxix.  324. 

Corliss xxi.187,  418,866;  xxii.  12. 

Tremper •  xxii.  2. 

Wanneick  If  Koppner    .  *  xxiii.  178. 

Coltman •  xxiv.  473;  xxv.  46;  •  xxviii.  109. 

Duverfier •  xxv.  428. 

Dick  If  Stevenson     .    .  •  xxv.  184. 
Winterthur.     Brown     .  •  xxv.  475. 

MarshaU •  xxvi.  81.  450,  453  ;  •  xxviii  4,  24. 

Sulzf^r  BroM •  xxvi.  133. 

Hatpin •  xxvii.  480. 

Virck •  xxviii.  187-90. 

HnrtneU •  xxviii.  8. 

Proell •  xxix.  416. 

Trappen •  xxvli.  620. 

"  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.-' 
Buchye  Eng.  Co.  .  •  xxiii.  334  :  xxvi.  224 
Weston  ...         .  •  xxvi.  220. 

"  Mining  and  Scientific  iVew." 

Dingley •  xxxvii.  861. 

Wheelock  ...      xl.  267-266. 

xL  66,  364.  369. 

"  Ptiris  Exposition  Reports.^ ^ 


Wheelock  .... 
Powell  .... 
CoUmann  .  .     . 

Winterthur     .     .     . 

Beer 

Sulzer  Bros.  .  .  . 
Hfrtnan-  LachapelU 
Brothtrhood    .     .     . 


.  •  iv.  369. 
.  •  iv.  371. 
.  •  iv  872. 
.  ♦  iv.  876. 
.  •  iv.  876. 
.  ♦  iv.  877. 
.  •  iv  879 
.  •  iv.  880. 


Corliss  Steam  Engine. 


liength  of  stroke,  48". 

IMiuieter  of  fiy- wheel,  14'. 

Width  of  fare,  26". 

Average  steam  pressure,  60  lbs. 

Revolutions  per  minute,  62. 

Rttiutated  horse-p<jwer.  126- 

The  arrangement  of  the  Corliss  valves  is  shown  in  Fig. 
752.  There  were  in  Paris  many  representatives  of  this  form 
of  engine  from  most  European  countries :  although,  as  at 
Vienna,  in  187.3,  Mr.  (\>rli.<o«  personally  did  not  exhibit,  yet 
his  engine  wax  largely  and  admirably  dhown  by  other  par- 
tien.     SH^e,  aL»o,  Fig.  5666,  p.  2341,  "A/«fA.  Diet.'' 

The  Htenm-engine  exhibited  by  A.  Collmann,  of  Vienna, 
Austria,  has  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  valve-gear  differ- 
ing from  the  usual  system  of  catches  and  pawls. 

The  engine  is  shown  in  a  perspective  view  in  Plate  VIII., 
and  in  tr  ins  verse  section  in  I-'ig.  i53. 

The  valves  for  the  admission  of  steam  are  caused  to  ope- 
rate by  means  of  the  combination  of  two  motions,  one  of 
which,  taken  from  the  main  shaft  through  miter-wheels,  is 
con!<taut,  while  the  other,  taken  from  a  governor,  is  vari- 
able,   lief  erring  to  the  Plate,  a  constant  motion  b  commu- 


C.  B.  Brown  ^  Co. 

Buckeye  Eng.  Co. 

Corliss 

Putnam  MachCo 

Wheelock 

Woodry^  If  Btaeh 

WethereU  tCo 

MirrUss,  Tait  If  Watson 

Goldie  i  McCuUoeh 

Proell 

Bilgram 

Collmann       

Prortrr-AUen 

Tnppen       


'  Iron  Age.'''' 

xviii.,  Sept.  7,  p.  7. 
xviii.,  Sept.  7,  p.  7 
xviii.,  July  27,  p  1. 
xviii.,  July  27,  p.  1 
xviii.,Sept.  21,  p.8. 
xviii.,  Sept.  21,  p.  8. 
xviii.,  Sept.  21,  p.  8. 
xviii.,  Sept.  21,  p.  3. 
xviii.,  Sept.  21,  p.  a 

•  xxvi.,  July  8,  p.  1. 

•  XX.,  Oct.  18,  p.  1. 

•  XX.,  Nov.  14,  p.  1. 

•  xxii.,  Oct.  10,  p.  1. 

•  xxlv.,  Aug.  7,  p.  1. 


"  Manufacturer  and  Builder.'*- 

Buckeye  Engine  Co •  xi.  73 

Cobb •  xi.  126. 

WhitehiU xii.  241. 

*'  Mining  and  ScientiJU  Press." 
Buckeye  Eng  Co.       .      xl.  209,  217. 
"  Engineer.''- 

Corliss •xli.819,418;  •xm.276;  •xlv.406 

Crohn •  xli.  894. 
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Fig.  753. 


^W^V 


hookiM)  needle  for  the  purpose  of  closing  and  open- 
hiu  till*  barb,  to  retain  tne  thread  in  the  needle 
duriii;;  its  passage  throngh  the  goods  or  leather, 
imil  allow  It  to  escape  after  the  needle  is  with- 
draw u, 

Cut'-^ff  Saw.    See  Cuttisg-off  Saw. 

Cut'-out.  {Electricity.)  A  device  for  discon- 
ncetiiig  telegraph  instruments  from  the  main  line. 

In  E.  frray'5(  Patent  110,970),  two  i>pring8  hing«d  to  the 
]]j[!)t«>.^  to  which  the  terminals  of  the  main  line  are  connected, 
uiid  M'lnmted  by  an  instulating  block,  are  provided  each  with 
a  platinum-tipped  contact-screw,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  turned  into  one  position  said 
screws  bear  agninst  each  other  and  complete  the 
main  circuit ;  but  when  in  the  other  position,  the 
spring.'*  bear  against  the  terminal  beveled  t^iudu  of 
the  loop  or  instrument  circuit,  thereby  separating 
the  contact  screws  and  completing  the  circuit 
through  the  loop. 

Cut  Splice.  (Nautical.)  A  loop  splice 
made  by  a  short  piece  of  rope,  the  strands 
laid  open  at  the  ends  and  spliced  into  a 
standing  roi^e,  as  in  il:  ri.  Fig.  5435,  p.  2279, 
"Mech.Dictr 

Cut  Stone.  [Stone  Cutting.)  Auotlur 
name  for  ashlar,  which  see.  The  ttrrni 
covers  all  squared  stones  with  smootliiy- 
dressed  beds  and  joints. 

The  following  aiv  modes  of  face-dresidng  (which 
):- 
Bush -hammered.  Pointed. 

Crandaled.  Rough  pointed. 

Fine  pointed.  Rubbed. 

Peen-hammered.  Tooth-axed. 


CoUmnnn^s  Variable  Cut-off  Steam-engine  (  Transverse  section). 
^^HKning  and  Scientific  Press  '-  {continued). 

Ruston,  Proctor  t  Co •  xlvii.  460. 

Datrev,  Paxfnan^Co •  xlviii.  8. 

Gray •  xlir.  41. 

'^Btukeye^' •  xlii.  262. 

r^ttmanu •  xlv.  144. 

Rigg •  xlTi.  421. 

Suizer xlTl.  149. 

Galloway •  xlvi.  241. 

DingUy •  xxxvii.858, 361. 


"  English  Mechanic.*' 

Slide •  xxY.  16. 

Corliss xxiv.  165. 

••  Scientific  American.'*^ 
Harris- Corliss  .    .    .    .  •  xU.  175 ;  •  xxxt.  96 ;  •  xli.  176. 

CoUins •  xli.  102. 

CoUmann •  xxxviii.  886. 

Corliss •  xxxiv.  851 ;   •  xxxr.  840. 

"Buckeye'       .     .     .     .•  xxxviii.  810. 
Putnam  Machine  Co.     .  *  xxxr.  851. 

Dingley •  xxxix.  81. 

Fish •  xxxvi.  166. 

Broicn *  xxxvi.  1, 

Cohb •  xl.  810. 

*' Scientific  American  Suftplement." 

Suizer •2322 

*' Bucketfc" 870. 

Penny •404. 

CoHiss 274;  •402,  408:  •1023. 

SickeU 708. 

Soc.  Anon.de  Mareinelle     .    .     .•4138. 
Wannieck •  xxiv.  887. 

*^American  Miller.^'' 
Regulations  for  tests,  Cincinnati,  1880 riii.  65. 

** Polytechnic  Review.'^ 

'Buckeye'' •  Aug.  12,  1876. 

Bilgram       •  Jan.  27, 1877. 

See  also  Expansion  Valvx  Gear. 

2.  A  de\'ice  in  a  stove  magazine  to  separate  the 
ashes  and  clinker  from  the  fire,  and  to  hold  the  fire 
in  position  while  the  ashes  and  clinker  are  tumbled 
off  the  grate  and  then  removed.  The  grate  being 
restored,  the  cut-off  is  withdrawn,  and  the  frwh 
fire  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  grate. 

3.  {Sewing  Machine.)     A  device   used  with  a 


Cut'ter.  1.  {Ordnance.)  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  pressure  per  square  inch 
exerted  within  the  Ingres  of  cannon  or  small  anna 
by  the  ignition  of  powder. 

This  form  of  instrument 
for  the  purpose  derives  iii> 
name  from  tne  fact  that  the 
pressure  of  the  igniting  pow- 
der is  exerted  u|x>n  a  piston,  ^ 
the  roverno  of  which  has  a 
cutter  which  makes  a  mark 
(cut)  upon  a  copper  block. 
See,  also.  Crusher  Gage  ; 
Piezometer. 

Plates  III.,  X.,  accompanying 
Appendix  I.  6,  to  ^'Report  of  Chief 
of  Ordnance^  U  S.  ^.,"  1^77,  are 
illustrations  of  such  cuts^  and  the 
text  accompanying  pp.  373-396,  de- 
scribe the  instrument  and  results, 
referring  to  Plates  I.-X. 

Several  forms  of  cutters  are  there 
described. 

The  Rodman  cutter  is  also  used 
in  Lieutenant  .Metcalfe's  recoil  dy- 
namometer for  small  arms.  **  fW- 
nance  Report''  1878,  Appendix  N., 
p.  109. 

2.  {Agriculture.)  An  instrument  attached  to  the 
plow  to  cut  the  sod  or  weeds  in  advance  of  the 
share  or  the  breast  of  a  plow. 
There  are  several  kinds  and 
modes  of  attachment.  See 
Colter. 

3.  {Machinerff.)  A  cutting 
tool  in  a  lathe,  ])laner,  or 
milling  machine.  Fig.s.  754,  \ 
755,  756,  show  .•several  forms  \ 
of  rotary  in  milling  macliines 
and  some  forms  of  special  ma- 
chinery of  cognuie  cliaracter. 

Fig.  754  shows  two  forms  of  mill- 
ing cutten* :  the  upper  one  is  for 
cutting  the  teeth  of  gear  wheels. 


Milling  Cutter.f.   {Brown 
4*  Sharpe.) 


MiUtng  Cutter. 


CUTTER. 
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Fig.  766. 


Screw-slotting  Cutter*, 

a.  For  mnkini;  twLxt  drills. 

b.  For  grooviug  taps  Riid  re.imer7«. 
r.  Grooving  and  inilliug  cutter. 
d.  Angular  cutt«r. 

and  can  be  sharpened  by  grinding  without  changing  their 
form. 

The  lower  cutter  in  the  figure  is  for  milling  sewing  ma- 
chine and  gun  partH  of  irregular  form. 

Fig.  755  \»  a  screw-slotting  cutter. 

Fig.  756  shows  four  cutters. 

Cut'ter  Orind'er.  Is  a  tool  for  shops  and  man- 
nfactories  in  which  rotary  catters  of  any  style  are 
used  for  gear-cutting,  milling,  or  slotting.  A  col- 
umnar support,  with  a  broad  base,  sustains  the  spin- 
dle-head, the  cutter-holder  and  guide.  The  platen 
to  which  the  holder  and  guide  are  attached  may  be 
adjusted  in  height  to  suit  the  diameter  of  the  cutter 
to  be  operated  upon.  The  guide  rests  against  the 
tooth  that  is  being  ground,  thus  gaging  the  work 
accurately,  even  though  there  may  be  irregularity 
in  the  size  of  the  teeth.  The  machine  is  adapted  to 
cutters  of  all  sizes  and  styles  of  teeth,  whether 
straight,  beveled,  or  spiral. 

Fig.  767. 


Ai4 


Cutter  Grinder.    {Smith  tf  Coventry^  British.) 

Either  small  jrrindstones  or  emery  wheels  may 
III'  nttached  to  the  spindles. 

Cut'ter  Head.  {Wood  Workintf.)  A  rotary 
cutter  stock  in  a  planing,  grooving,  matching,  or 
similarly -acting  machine. 

The  illu.stratiun  shows  a  variety  of  heads,  includ- 


•  It 

Cutter  Heads. 


ing  sash,  door,  straight-cap,  slotted  combination 
molding,  panel,  matching,  grooving,  gaining,  bead- 
ing, coping,  etc 

Cut'ting  and  Draw'ing  Press.  A  machine 
made  in  various  sizes  for  different  grades  of  work 
in  cutting  a  blank  out  of  sheet-metal  and  forming 
it  into  shape  at  one  operation.  The  machine  shown 
is  adapted  for  articles  not  exceeding  8^'  in  diameter 
and  1^"  deep. 

The  die  A  is  secured  to  the  bed  of  the  press  and  the  cut- 
ting punch  B,  which  also  acts  as  blank-holder,  to  the  adjust- 
able plate  C.  The  pressure  of  the  punch  upon  the  blank  is 
regulated  by  the  screws  F  F,  which  are  bored  out  to  receive 
the  casing  O  G,  on  the  lower  end  of  which  are  rublier  wai^h- 
ers  to  allow  for  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  tin.    Tbe 


Cutting  and  Drawing  Press. 

cams  H  H  force  down  the  cutting  punch  and  blank  holder 
ai^  a  central  drawing  punch  forces  the  blank  into  the  !ih«|>e 
required.    The  slide  ii«  kept  against  the  cams  by  a  weight. 

The  Blis^  cutting,  drawing,  and  stamping  presa  performs 
atone  operation,  the  cutting  of  the  bluk,  drawing  it  into 
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«tia|w  and  emboming  any  required  design  upon  it.  It  if  par- 
ticularly  designed  for  work  that  is  lettered,  beaded,  counter- 
sunk or  emboesed,  such  as  sardine  and  blacking  boxes,  cov- 
ers and  bottoms  of  cans  and  lard  pails,  etc. 

Cat'ting   and    Screw'ing   Ma-chine'.     A 

machiue  especially  adapted  for  cutting  off  wrought- 
iron  pipe  aod  tapping  toe  ends  for  coupling  lengths. 
The  pipe  is  held  in  the  hollow  head  which  has  a 
nniveri«al  chuck,  and  the  dies  are  held  on  an  adjust- 
able i)illar.  The  chnck-head  is  revolved  by  crank 
and  fly-wheel  or  by  power. 

Fig 


Cutting-off  saws  are  of  several  kinds  :  single  and  double ; 
the  latter  maj  be  (/ou6/r-eiK/<-r«,  for  sawing  boards  to  a  length, 
cutting  oflf  both  ends  at  once. 

1.  lu  the  railway  cutting-off'  saw  the  saw  arbor  is  on  a 
carriage  which  traverses  on  planed  guides,  to  and  fro.  Fig. 
41»4,  p.  1867,  "J»/ccA.  Dut.' 

2.  The  bracket  cutting-off  saw  traverses  on  a  bracket  above 
the  table  upon  which  the  staff  lies.  ^*e  B&ACKtr  Cutti>'0- 
OPF  Saw,  supra. 

3.  The  swing  cutting-off  saw  is  pendulous  from  the  ceil- 
ing, Fig.  6127,  p.  2471.  ".VeM.  Diet.' 

1.  The  carriage  cutting-off  saw  has  a  carriage  in  which  the 
.«ituff  lie.s  and  which  move.<i  on  ways  transversely  to  present 
the  ptulT  to  the  saw. 

Fig.  762. 


Cutting  and  Screwing  Machine. 

Cut'ting  Ma-cMne'.  A  machine  for  cutting 
crackers  from  the  blanket  of  dough.  See  Cracker 
Machine. 

Cut'ting-off  Lathe.  A  machine  with  which 
pods,  bars,  and  pipes  are  cut  to  length.  The  ob- 
ject is  passeil  through  a  collet  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  spindle,  and  held  in  front  by  a  concentric 
chuck.  The  steadying  collets  are  changed  to  fit 
various  sizes  of  bars.     The  feed  is  automatic  or  by 

Fig.    761. 
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Cutting-off  Lathe. 

hand  and  the  speeds  variable.  The  Slate  cutting- 
off  tool  is  used,  the  stock  of  which  receives  the  cut- 
ter in  a  channel  on  its  side,  and  the  cutter  is  held 
in  place  by  flanges  on  the  stock  and  two  hook- 
headed  bolts,  allowing  the  cutter  to  be  advanced  as 
it  is  ground  for  sharpening. 

•*' Engineer '^ xlii.  42. 

Cuf  ting-off  Saw.    The  cutting-off  saw  is  a 
cross  cutting  machine  adapted  to  the  shop.    The 
ci«fl8  catting  machine  for  the  woods  is  a  drag-aaw. 
Fig.  1739,  p.  738,  "Mech.  Diet:* 
16 


i\ifriitgt    i  HtftHg-i]^  Sate- 

Cut'ting-off  BJieara.  A  bur  6heiin»  for  cut- 
liii;;  bar  ur  rod  iron  to  lengths.  Fig.  586,  p.  241, 
"Mttft.  iJicL" 

Cut'ting  Punch.  A  circular-edged  punch  used 
for  cutting  gronimet  holes  in  sails,  cutting  wads 
from  cloth  or  paper,  disks  or  planchets  from  leather 
or  metal,  making  tongue-holes  in  straps  and  in  va- 
rious other  uses  and  connections.  See  Wad-puxch, 
Fig.  7001,  p.  2717,  *'Mech.  Diet:' 

Oval  or  oblong  cutting  punches  are  used  for 
some  puri)oses,  —  for  settiug-in  oblong  grommets, 
for  instance. 

Cy'clad.  A  circular  iron-clad.  A  style  adopted 
in  several  vessels  of  the  Russian  navy,  as*  the  '*  Nov- 
gorod," *'  Admiral  Popoff." 

^'Engineer'' •  xU.  76,  93,  244. 

Cy-cloid'o-graph.  Au  instrument  invented 
by  />/.  JS.  Zinurko,  for  the  practical  drawing  of  cy- 
cloids. 

*'  Scientific  American  Supplement "' 505. 

Cy'clo-graph.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Worthington  (Eng.),  for  drawing  arcs  of  great  ra- 
dius. 

It  is  a  rolling  instrument  having  two  wheels  of 
different  diameters  on  a  single  shaft,  one  being  ca- 
})able  of  adjustment  towards  or  from  the  other. 
The  nearer  the  two  are  in  relation  to  each  other, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  radius  of  curve  described  bv 
a  ]>eucil  attached  to  the  shaft  near  the  larger  wheel. 

^'Scientific  American  Supplement '''' •3907. 

Cy-clom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  counting 
revolutions.     Shown  as  adapted  to  a  bicycle  in  — 

''Engineer ''' •  xlv.  234. 

^'English  Merhanie'' •  xxvli.  321. 

*' Mining  If  Scientific  Press xxxvi.  403. 

Cy'clo-Bcope.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Professors  McLeod  and  Clarke  of  the  Koyal  Indian 
Engineering  College. 

Its  purpose  is  to  measure  the  velocity  of  revolu- 
tion, and  enable  it  to  be  determined  at  the  moment 
of  observation. 

Bf  Fig.  763.  is  the  cylinder  with  its  ruled  paper  covering. 
The  wheel  li  serves  to  put  it  in  communication  with  the 
machine,  the  rotwy  ppeeU  of  which  is  to  be  measured.  The 
movable  box  contains  a  reed  or  vibrating  lance,  which  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  to  which  is  fas- 
tened a  small  plate  of  sine,  in  which  there  is  a  slit  about 
equal  in  width  to  the  breadth  of  the  lines  traced  upon  the 
cylinder.     The  lance  vibrates  60  times  per  second.     TIm 
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■mall-toothed  wheel  T,  and  the  wheel  D,  being  nituated 
upon  the  flame  axis  with  the  box  A^  the  latter  can,  by  Kim- 
ply  turning  the  wheel  D,  to  the  right  or  left,  be  moved  to 
any  position  in  front  of  the  cylinder.  At  iSr  U  an  opening 
through  which  the  lines  are  examined ;  it  contains  a  lens 
for  thtf  purpose  of  magnifying  the  images.  When  the  appor 
rat  us  is  to  be  operated  the  plate  is  caused  to  Tibiate  by 
means  of  a  small  bellows,  the  tube  of  which  is  seen  at  C  C. 
The  box  A  carries  an  index  by  meins  of  which  the  speed  is 


McLeod  If  Clarke' i  Cyeioseopt. 


read  upon  a  graduated  scale.  Supposing  that  the  cylinder  is 
revolTing  and  that  we  wixh  to  learn  its  speed,  we  place  the 
eye  at  S,  and  with  the  right  hand  turn  the  wheel  D,  until 
we  meet  with  the  stationary  wave  which  has  served  to  deter- 
mine the  divisions ;  the  index  O  will  then  point  to  the  fig- 
ure that  indicates  the  speed. 

The  idea  of  the  machine  is  founded  upon  the  observation 
that  if  a  series  of  obiects  (points,  for  instance)  are  moving 
with  a  certain  velocity,  the  eye  loees  their  outlines  and 


Fig.  76. 


Diagram  of  RuUd  Paptr  for  Cyrloscope. 

blends  them  together  into  a  line.  The  ruling  of  the  paper 
on  the  cylinder  is  such  that  the  lines  are  much  farther  apart 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  this  is  conveniently  accom- 
plished by  cutting  an  oblong  piece  sufficient  to  wrap  the 
cylinder,  out  of  a  piece  ruled  as  in  the  figure. 

It  will  be  evident  that  when  the  cylinder  is  revolving  at  a 
given  race  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  line,  which,  as 
viewed  through  the  slit.  Is  equivalent  to  a  dot,  will  be  much 
greater  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  than  at  the  other. 

The  device  is  much  more  fully  described  in  '^Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,'''  in  '^Popular  Science  Review  ■'  and 
*'La  Nature,'^  and  copied  into  the  ^* Scientific  American,'^ 
xli.  •  131;  ''Scientific  American  Supplement,''  1188,  1366. 
See  also  ''Engineer,-*  xlviii  •  226. 

Cyrin-der  Bor'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  cylinder 
borer,  portable,  and  adapted  to  the  reborinc  and 
refacin;:  of  locomotive  cylinders  while  the  cylinder 
is  attached  to  the  engine,  is  made  by  the  New  York 
Steam  Engine  Co.  under  Chapman^s  patent. 

The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  attached  to  an 
engine  standing  on  the  tracic,  and  is  driven  or  worked  either 
by  hand  or  power  to  bore  the  cylinder  and  turn  and  face  the 
edges  of  the  flanges.    The  boring  head  slides  upon  a  bar  i" 


in  diameter,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  a  bushing  fmat- 
enod  in  a  stuffing-box,  and  the  other  end  runs  in  a  bearing 
bolted  to  the  cylinder-flange.  The  boring  head  has  three 
tool-holders,  which  will  receive  either  Imring,  facing,  or 
turning  cutters,  and  each  or  all  of  the  cutters  have  an  auto- 
matic and  a  hand  feed.  Thene  machines  will  bore  a  cylinder 
as  small  as  W  and  as  large  as  20^^  in  diameter,  with  an  ex- 
treme traverse  of  head  of  32^^ 
Boring  machine. 

Sharpe,  Steyrart  If  Co.,  Br.  "&.  Am.  Sup.,''  2094. 

PortabU •  ''R.R.  Gaz.,''  xxii.  356. 

Flanders •  *'Afi«.  if  Sc.  iV.,"  xxxvi.  289. 

Measuring  instr.,  Oiegly     .  *  ''Engineer,-'  xlix.  269. 
Molding,  TVcil *  "Sc.  Amer.,"  xxxt.  bl. 

Cyl'in-der  Car.  A  cylinder  with  wheel-ends 
adapted  to  run  on  a  railway  track.  The  cylipder 
18  loaded  full,  and  rolls,  the  load  not  being  supported 
on  axles. 

There  have  been  many  patents  on  this  idea. 
Prosser's     ,     .     '•  Scientijie  American,''  xli.  293. 

••  American  Manuf,''  March  26, 1880,  p.  12^ 

Cyl'in-der  Cock.  Figure  765  shows  a  cock 
operated  by  pressure  of  an  eccentric  against  a  valve 
normally  closed  by  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
cylinder. 

The  view  shows  two  sections  at  right  angles.    The  tube  A 
is  screwed  into  the  cylin- 
der, and  into  it  is  screwed 
a  plug  B,  the  end  of  which 
is  the  seat  of  valve  C.    The  L 
eccentric  of  the  lever  i>  is  ^ 

givoted  at /.  and  is  moved  ^| 
y  the  rod  £,  pressing  the 
eccentric  against  the  stem 
s  of  the  valve,    g  is  the 
exit  for  the  steam  or  the 
water  of  condensation,  as 
the  case  may  be. 
"Railroad  Gazette," 
•  xxiii.  436. 

Cylinder  Por'- 
ging  MilL  Blakey's 
fprging  mill  for  mak- 
ing tubes  consists  of  a 
rotating  mandrel,  op- 
erating in  combination 
with  a  series  of  sur- 
rounding rolls,  which  Mayes  ^  Schlark*  Locomotive 
first  bend    the   blank,  ^i''"^"'  ^^^ 

then  weld  it,  and.  by  continued  rolling,  impart  a 
finish  to  the  welded  article. 

"  Iron  Age" •  xviii.  July  27,  p.  1. 

Cyrin-der  Olaas.  (Glass.)  This  method  of 
manufacture  is  much  older  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is  so  much  su|)erior  to  the  crown-fflass 
process  that  it  has  at  length  almost  entirely  super- 
seded it. 

The  Venetians  and  Bohemians  blew  cylinders  for  the  win- 
dows of  the  12th  and  18th  centuries. 

Cylinder  blowing  was  introduced  into  France  from  Bohe- 
mia in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

France  now  manufactures  it  in  great  quantity.  La  Com- 
petgnie  des  Yerreries  de  la  Loire  produces  annually  690,000 
square  yards  of  white,  and  89,000  yards  of  colored  glan. 

In  the  north  of  France  26  to  30  furnaces  of  8  pots  produce 
4,600,000  to  6,000,000  square  yards. 

Annual  production  value :  1873,  $4,400,000. 
1878,  $3,000,000. 

Composition  of  French  window  glass :  — 

White  sand 100 

Sulphate  of  soda 86  to  40 

Lime 26  to  86 

Powdered  coke 16  to  2.0 

Binoxide  manganese 0.6 

Cullets  in  variable  quantity,  usually  the  same  quantity  as 
the  sand.  Arsenic  is  sometimes  added  to  refine  the  ^lass ; 
vaporixing  in  the  pot,  it  passes  through  the  glass,  stirring 
the  mass,  and  refining  it. 

Green  sticks  of  wood  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and, 
in  Bohemia,  a  potato  at  the  end  of  an  iron  bar.  It  is  the 
steam  in  each  case  which  escapes  through  the  metai,  as  the 
melted  glass  is  termed. 

A  workman  usually  blows  during  20  hours  and  averages 
from  16  to  17  per  hour,  making  sheeU  22^'  X  21'^ 

The  cylinders  are  split  with  a  diamond  on  the  stick,  guided 
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the  edge  of  a  wooden  rule  laid  inside  the  cylinder. 

TTKMHO  OVM. 


alonf  t] 
BeeFLA- 

Cyl'in-der  Qrind'er.  A  machine  tool  with 
antomatic  traverse  feed,  for  finishing  cylindrical 
gages,  soch  as  those  for  gon-bores,  etc.    See  Cy- 

UNDRICAL  GaOE. 

Cyl'in-der  Lulbri-ca-tor.  An  apparatus  for 
suppljing  a  regulated  and  constant  quantity  of  oil 


Fig.  768. 


^-"^ -»,J 


to  a  cylinder. 

The  t-'up  being  empty 
uj»J  ihv  ralTes  cloaed, 
(be  iviir  U  remoTed  and 
the  ru|j  filled  with  oil 
up  to  I  tie  hole  in  the 
ctftiiml  pipe.  The  cover 
n^plai-^t  nnd  the  steam 
Ta.W*'  ippt^ned,  the  con- 
d^'tLsaEtun  of  steam  in 
tii«  eluLtnber  abore  the 
oil,  &Dd  eollecting  be- 
neath itt  causes  the 
o?iiri]ow  ai  the  oil  down 
the  «iMitfmL  pipe  to  the 
crylindcr-  Adjustment 
u|  tht»  pipe  rertically 
incrKMit'^  0T  diminishen 
ihti  tirt  of  the  ciiamber 
ui  rviipU  OAtion,  and  so 
rr^uVi.t(a  the  quan- 
uty  uf  oil  passing 
!■>  eho  c  J  Under. 


wheat  into  fragments ;  or,  if  far  apart,  to  split  the  berry 
lengthwise. 

Smooth  and  reTolring  with  unequal  relocities,  the  action 
is  to  mash  the  grain. 

OrooTed  cylinders,  with  equal  Telocity,  indent  and  crack 
the  grain  ;  with  unequal  relocities  tear  it. 

The  product  is  not  heated ;  no  dust  flour  is  produced.  In 
the  Peeth  mill  the  wheat,  before  attaining  Its  last  disinte- 
gration, passes  between  from  18  to  24  pairs  of  rollers.  Its 
effect  is  a  grade  between  high  miUing  and  low  miUing 
(which  see). 

It  is  claimed  to  render  grits  and  middling  purifiers  un- 
necessary. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  flour  in 
milling. 

To  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  clean,  pure  flour. 

Fig.  768  is  a  sectional  view  of  Wfginann''x  porcelain-cylin- 
der mill,  aa  are  the  feed  cylinders  ;  66,  the  porcelain  cylin^ 
ders  ;  ec,  scrapers  with  glass  edges  to  clean  the  cylinders. 

Fig.  769. 


Cylinder  Lubrieator. 

Cyl'in-der  MilL    A  grinding  mill  in  which 
the  action  of  rollers  is  substituted  for  that  of  face 
stones. 

{MiUing.)  The  cylinder  or  roller  mill,  the  Wal- 
zenmUhU  of  the  Hungarians,  consists  of  two  small 
parallel  horizontal  steel  or  porcelain  cylinders 
placed  near  to  each  other,  arranged  for  adjustment 
and  reTolving  from  above  towards  each  other.  In 
the  great  mill  of  Pesth  the  rollers  are  about  b'' 
in  diameter,  the  snrftu^es  of  some  having  sharp  lon- 
gitudinal furrows. 

ng.  767  shows  a  mill  with  three  pairs  of  rollers  and  an 
intervening  space  between  the 
pairs.  The  action  depends  upon 
the  distance  of  the  rollers  from 
each  other  and  the  character  of 
their  surfaces. 

Smooth,  and  revolring  with 
uniform  speed,  the  action  is  to 
crush  soft  wheat  or  split  hard 

Fig.  768. 


Fig.  767. 


mmi 


OgUnder  Grinding  MUL 


WegmcauCs  PoretlainrCfdiruier 
Mia, 


Buchholz  Cylinder  Grinding  and  Bolting  Mill.    (Section.) 

See  also  GaiTs  Mill. 

Figs.  769,  77U,  show  the  Buchholz  roller  mill. 

The  cylinders  revolre  with  unequal  velocity  and  are  all 
set  in  motion  by  a  single  large  cog-wheel  M.  The  pointed 
and  purified  grain  is  fed  in  between  the  highest  pair  of  roll- 
ers L  L,  to  be  cracked,  as  it  passes  through,  into  coarse 
fragments,  and  more  or  less  flour,  grits,  and  bran,  which 
are  received  upon  the  in- 
clined shaking-sieve  JV,  where 
they  are  sorted  ;  the  grits  and 
fine  flour  passing  through  to 
the  trough  P,  to  be  discharged 
into  the  upright  receiver  R. 
The  groats  and  bran  pass  on 
to  the  next  pair  of  roUen,  to 
be  further  reduced  to  finer 
groats,  grits,  flour,  and  bran. 
Falling  upon  the  second  sieve 
the  flour  and  grits  pass 
through  to  the  trough  P, 
while  the  bran  and  groats 
pass  on  to  the  next  pair  of 
rollers,  and  so  on  until  the 
groats  having  been  reduced 
to  grits  and  flour,  all  the  bian 
is  collected  in  T  T,  and  all 
the  flour  and  grits  in  S  S, 
The  screw  conducts  the  flour 
and  grits  to  a  bolt,  where  the 
flour  is  bolted  off,  and  the 
remaining  grits  graded  in  the 
centrifugal  machine. 
Beyer ^    •  '' TechnologisU^'^ 

xxxix.  848. 

The  whole  system  of  mill- 
ing has  undergone  great  al-  Buchholz  Roller  Grinding  Mill. 
ierations  within  a  few  yean  {End  View.) 

past,  and  the  new  processes,  which  have  given  a  name  {new 
process)  to  the  flour  produced  are  largely  used  at  the  prin- 
cipal flour  centers  of  the  United  States,  Minneapolis,  for  ex- 
ample. Some  of  these  improvements  concern  the  method  of 
grinding,  high  or  low ;  others  the  principle  of  grinding,  at- 
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trition  (Htonefl),  or  maiihing  (rollent);  others  the  mode  of 
handling  the  result,  bolting  and  purifying. 

Cy-lin'dri-cal  Gage.    A  gage  for  measuring 
Fig.  772.  ^^*^  external  or  internal  diameter  of  cylin- 
"*  ders.     The  plan  was   initiated   by  "VVhit- 
worth,  of    England,   and    the   system    is 
often    referred    to    under    his    name  as 
••  Whitworth  "  ga};es. 

They  are  made  in  setii,  arranged  in  a  box,  of 
sixes  from  ^"  to  2",  varying  by  sixteenths  of  an 
inch. 

They  consist  of  steel  cylinders  and  ring»  hard- 
ened   and    ground    Tery  accurately   to    standard 
sixes.     These  fit  into  each  other.    The  first  is  ui«ed 
for  measuring  the  sixe  of  holes,  and  the  last  for 
measuring    the  outside   of 
cylindrical  objects,  and  they 
are  called   initmcU  and   rj: 
terncU    cylindrical    gages. 
They  are  generally  uj*ed  as 
standards  alone,  from  which 
other    toolM  and  gages    are 
made  of  the  proper  sixe. 

Cy-lin'dri-cal 
QIasB.  1.  A  form  of 
glass  made  to  correct 
astigmatism  ;  i.  e.,  a  non-spherical  form  of  the  cor- 
nea of  the  eye. 

2.  A  reading  glass,  for  avoiding  the  distortions 
produced  by  an  ordinary  spherical  rending  glass. 

Cy-lin'dri-cal  Saw.  "  General  Sir  Samnel 
Beutham  made  cylindrical  and  crown  saws  for  the 
British  Admiralty  previous  to  1804.  Its  extensive 
application  is,  however,  American."  —  Richards. 

In  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  772  the  length  of  stuff  that 
can  be  sawed  is  limited,  but  in  another  fonn  described  by 
Riekards  it  consists  of  a  tubular  shaft  or  cylinder,  around 
Fig.  772. 


Cylindrical  Gage. 


Straight  Cylinder  Saw. 

Bilging  Cylinder  Saw. 
which  the  belt  passes  supported  in  semicircular  or  half-bear- 
ings of  the  same  diameter :  to  the  end  is  attached  a  short 
cr«>w  11  saw  that  is  as  much  larger  than  the  cylinder  as  will 
clear  the  belt.  The  belt  is  wide,  very  thin,  and  uniform  in 
thickness.  The  wood  is  carried  orer  this  saw  by  means  of 
a  carriage,  the  saw  cutting  out  a  semicircular  core,  the  belt 
running  in  the  itei/and  passing  through  with  the  saw.     It  is 


Fig.  774. 


Whitney's  Stave  Saw. 

intended  for  making  cylindrical  wooden  pipes,  or  more  es- 
pecially eave  troughs  and  conductors  for  the  roofs  of  build- 

I  Fig.  778  shows  Whitney's  cylindrical  saw,  for  making 
I  pail-stares  out  of  the  balk.    A  steel  cylinder  with  teeth  at 

one  end  is  carried  at  the  extremity  of  a  well-supported  hori- 
I  xontal  spindle.    The  length  of  the  cylinder  is  somewhat 

greater  than  that  of  the  bucket  for  which  the  staves  are 
!  destined,  and  its  diameter  is  such  as  to  give  them  the  r«qui- 
I  site  curve. 

I      Cy-lin'dri-cal  Sieve.    One  in  which  the  wire 
I  surface  is  cylindrical ;  the  material  l>cing  usually 
!  fed  in  flt  one  end  and  discharged  at  the  other. 
j      See  Grain  Cleaner,  Starch  Sieve,  Dryino 
!  Machine,  etc..  for  examples. 
Cyr-tom'e-ter.   {Surgfcal.) 
An   instrument  for  diagnosis*: 
for  measuring  the  chest. 

Flint's  cyrtonieter  is  a  com- 
pass with  short  arms  holding 
strips  of  lead  long  enough  to 
encircle  the  chest.  An  indica- 
tor may  be  set  at  any  point  by  a 
thumb-screw.  The  strips  of 
lead  are  easily  molded  so  as 
to  fit  any  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  chest ;  the  thumb- 
screw is  then  loosened,  and  the  i 
instrument  removed.  The  parts  ^ 
being  restored  to  their  former 

position   and  placed  on   paper,  ^  

the  exact  shape  of  the  chest  can   j)^^  Weed's  Cyrto 
be  traced  by  a  |)eucil.  '        eter. 

Fig.  272,  p.  S4,  Part  I.,  Tiemann's  *'Armam.  Chirurgieum .' 

Dr.  Weeds'  cyrtometer  has  flexible  aluminium  strip.*  to 
bend  around  the  chest,  and  is  not  designed  to  obtain  the 
shape,  but  the  circumference  merely. 

Cys-ti'tis  Eye'let.  {Surgical.)  A  sliort 
flanged  tube,  used  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 


D. 


Da'do.  {Add.)  {Arch.)  A  die  with  a  project- 
ing panel. 

Da'do  Plane.  A  tool  consisting  of  two  sec- 
tions :  a  main  stock  with  two  bars,  and  a  sliding 
section,  having  its^bottom  face  level  with  that  of 
the  main  stock. 

It  can  be  used  as  a  dado  of  any  required  width  by  insert- 
ing the  bit  into  the  main  stock,  and  bringing  the  sliding 
section  snugly  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bit.  The  two  spurs, 
one  on  each  section  of  the  plane,  will  thus  \>e  brought  ex- 
actly in  front  of  the  edges  of  the  bit.  The  gage  on  the 
sliding  section  will  regulate  the  depth  to  which  the  tool  will 
eut. 


Dado  Plane. 
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By  Attaching  a  guard-plat«  to  the  sliding  section  the  tool 
mar  be  converted  into  a  plow,  fillister,  or  matching-plane. 

Dai'ry  Im'ple-mentB.  See  Creamery  ; 
Cheese  ;  Churn,  etc. 

Dam.  1.  {Hydraulic  Engineering.)  A  bank  or 
structure  across  a  stream. 

MattreM  and  nibble  dams  in  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments,  jetties,  revetments,  and  dams  proper,  are  shown  in 
the  ^*  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.-^  Among 
others  the  following  :  — 

Savannah  River,  1879 •  i.  742. 

Corpus  Christi,  1879 •  i.  934. 

Coffer  Dam  (Kanawha  River),  Ibid.,  1878  *  ii.  466. 

Crib  dam,  Ibid.,  1879 •  ii.  1440. 

Crib  and  rubble,  "  Hrport  of  Chief  of  •  854,  and  Plate 

Ordmanre,-lSTt      .    .     .    XU. ;  1880.  *  il.  1758-1762. 
Movable  dam,  ^'Report  of  Chief  of  Engi- 

meersr  1879 •  ii.  1338, 1842. 

3{at  and  stone  dam,  Wisconsin  River  Improvements,  "Re- 
port of  Chief  of  Engineern  U.  S.  ^rmy,"  1876,  Appendix  X, 
4,  vol.  ii..  Part  II.,  pp.  402,  412,  and  Figs.  1  to  12. 

See  also  Reports  of  General  Weitiel  and  Colonel  Merrill, 
"/k/wrlji  of  Chief  of  Engineer!!,''  U.  S.  A.,  1874-1876. 

(^anoine's  system  **Scienti/it  American,''  xxxiz.  818. 

C^noine  barrage,  Seine,  Port  a  1* Anglais.    Watson's  Keytort 
on  Civil  Engineering,   **  Vienna  Exposition  Reports,'' 
vol.  iii.,  $  c,  pp.  37-^,  Plates  A,  B,  C,  D. 
Davis  Island,  Ohio,  *^Eng.  If  Min.  Journal,"  1879. 456. 

*' Scientific  American,"  xll.  392. 
Kanawha  River,       "Sr.  American  Supplement,"  1251. 
See  also  Barraoe  ;  Curtain  ;  Dike  ;  Mattress,  etc.    Also 
list  under  Htdraulic  Exginrbrino,  *'Mech.  Diet.,"  et  infra. 

2.  (Mining.)  a.  A  stopping  of  sand,  clay,  or 
brick- work  built  across  a  passage  to  exclude  water 
or  choke-damp,  or  prevent  access  of  atmospheric 
air  to  fire-damp. 

6.  Choke-damp  or  foul  air  (Cornish). 

3.  A  shield  of  sheet  rubber  clasped  around  the 
croift-n  of  a  tooth  to  exclude  saliva  while  the  tooth 
is  being  excavated  and  filled. 

Dam'aa-oeen'ing.  (Fine  Art  Metal  Working.) 
The  art  of  incrustiug  one  metal  on  another  and 
thoroughly  incorporating.  Generally,  the  incrust- 
ing  is  of  gold  or  silver  wire  on  the  surface  of  iron, 
steel,  or  bronze. 

The  surface  is  engraved  and  undercut,  the  wire 
laid  in,  and  the  object  is  then  hammered. 

There  are  several  common  forms  of  damasceening :  Kuft 
woric  and  bidiri  work,  for  instance.  Cheap  kuft  worli  is 
merely  gold  leaf  laid  on  to  a  rough  etched  surface,  to  which 
it  adheres,  while  it  is  wiped  off  the  smooth  surfaces. 

fiu/trt  work  has  for  a  ground  an  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  and 
tin,  blackened  by  dipping  in  a  bath  of  sal-ammoniac,  salt- 
peter, «alt,  and  blue  vitriol. 

Da-maa'cus  Steel.  {Metallurgy.)  A  steel 
made  from  the  native  iron  obtained  by  bloomary 
process ;  broken,  melted  in  a  crucible  with  pieces 
of  wood,  the  crucible  luted  and  the  steel  melted. 
It  is  an  Indian  cast-steel,  better  known  as  Wootz. 
See  p.  2264,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

''Mining  If  Sc.  Press" xxxvii.  87. 

Dam'aak-ing  Met'als.  {Add.)  (Fine  Art 
Metal  Work.)  The  Japanese  process  called  moku- 
me,  which  may  be  translated  "  veins  of  the  wood," 
is  a  sort  of  damask  pattern  composed  of  variously 
colored  metals,  chiefly  white  silver,  red  copper,  and 
a  dark  blue  alloy.  Pieces  of  this  very  difficult  sort 
of  workmanship  are  produced  by  overlaying  and 
soldering  together  a  certain  number  of  plates  of 
the  metals  or  alloys,  by  hammering,  welding,  re- 
soldering,  filling  up  the  hollow  spaces  with  new 
metal,  and  repeating  these  operations  many  times  ; 
finally,  when  stretched  out  iuto  a  thin  sheet,  this 
composition  shows  a  peculiar  pattern,  composed  of 
veins  of  the  different  metals. 

Dam  Clamp.  (Dentistry.)  A  device  to  hold 
a  rubber  dam  in  position  around  the  tooth.  Fig. 
776  shows  several  forms  and  patterns,  one  of  them 
in  »itu. 


Fjp.  776. 
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Rubber  Dam  Clamps. 


Dam  Clamp  For'ceps. 
vice  for  putting  a 
rubber  dam  clamp 
in  position  around  a 
molar.  The  prongs 
are  held  at  their  dis- 
tention by  the  slider 
on  the  handles,  studs 
on  the  forceps  jaws 
engaging  in  perfora- 
tions in  the  flanges 
of  the  clamp.  —  l)r, 
Elliott. 

Dam  p'e  n-ing. 
1.  (Leather.)  The 
moistening  of  hides 
previous  to  skiving 
or  shaving. 

Leather  under 
treatment  is  occa- 
sionally moistened 
with  a  wet  sponge  to 
make  it  dry  evenly. 


(Dentistry.)     A  de- 


2.  (Copying.)  The 
wetting  of  bibulous 


Dam  Clamp  Forceps. 


paper  or  tablets  for  copying  letters,  etc. 

3.  (Printing.)     The  wetting  of  paper  previous  to 
printing. 

Damp'en-ing  Box.    A  case  in  which  tablets 


Fig.  778. 


Hoe's  Dampening  Box. 

are  dampened  for  use  in  copying.  Superflnons 
water  is  removed  bv  drawing  the  tablet  past  the 
squeegee,  which  is  held  by  the  other  hand. 

Damp'er.  A  device  to  regulate  or  moderate  a 
fire-draft. 

Automatic,  stove-pipe. 

Taber ^ ''Scientific  American,"  xW.ZVi. 

Plate  for  flre-place,  Hams  •  "Scientlfie  American,"  xlii.  102. 
Regulator *  "Scientific  Amtrican,'^  xlii.SG. 

KeUy •  "Afanufac.  *  Build.,"  xi.  172. 

"Peerless"      .     .     .    ,•  "Manufac.  k  Build.,"  xi'i.  90. 
•  "Mnnufac.  Jf  Build,"  ix.  282. 

Damp'er  Reg'u-la'tor.  A  self-acting  arrange- 
ment in  which  pressure  of  steam  acts  upon  a 
damper  or  register  to  regulate  the  sectional  area  of 
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a  flue  or  draft-hole.  Asjtbe  steam  increases  in 
pressure  in  a  chamber,  a  piston  or  diaphragm  is 
moved,  and  acts  upon  the  damper  in  the  flue. 
There  are  many  forms  of  the  deyice,  agreeing  in 
the  main  features. 

Barrett's  Hue  damper  is  a  butterfly  TaWe  regplated  by  the 
steam  pressure  in  a  special  chamber,  connecting  by  steam- 
pipo  with  the  boiler,  and  adjusted  by  means  of  a  balance 
arm  and  ball. 

In  Kelly's  and  Woodruif' s  the  steam  acts  upon  rubber  di- 
aphragms, passing  between  them,  lifting  the  upper  one  and 
depressing  the  lower,  the  effective  motion  being  the  sum  of 
the  two. 

In  Watton's  deTice  (British),  the  escaping  steam  from  a 
safety  Talre  fills  a  subsidiary  chamber,  and,  by  depressing 
the  piston,  acts  upon  the  lever  of  the  damper. 

In  the  "  Peerless  '^  damper-regulator,  steam  from  the 
boiler    enters    the    chamber    and 

f(  I'  Li;i|jKiniKtik  ni'VkunI,  i^ad 

a    ;  H   itiv    mt\«n   of    leTers 


'•  PftrUss  "  Damptr  Regulator. 

which  controls  the  damper.  The  steam  pressure  is  always 
preeent,  and  its  extent  Is  the  measure  of  the  area  of  sectional 
opening  in  the  flue. 

The  Norcross  steam 
damper-  regulator 
works  without  dia- 
phragm or  plunger, 
acting  by  displace- 
ment of  water  in 
a  counterbalanced 
arm. 

Fig.  7S0  gives  two 
views  of  the  Nason 
draft  or  damper-reg- 
ulator. The  upper 
view  is  a  perspective 
of  the  (tide  of  the 
low.pre.*8ure  boiler 
fumart?,  showing 
thi>  apimratUB  in  situ^ 
and  thi;  connection 
with  the  draft  doors. 
The  lower  figure  is 
an  enlarged  sectional 
view  of  the  appara- 
tus itself. 

Damp  Sheet. 
[Mining.)  A 
large  sheet  placed 
acro.ss  the  gate 
road  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  air. 

Dam  Punch. 
(Dentistry,)  A 
cutting  punch, 
for  perforating 
coffer-dam  rul^ 
her,  to  be  used  in 
excluding  saliva 
from  a  tooth 
while  being  tilled. 

It  baji  on  one  jaw  a  solid  cone  which  cuts  against  either 
one  of  a  series  of  perforations  of  graded  sixes.     The  die  may 
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be  rotated  to  bring  either  hole  beneath  the  punch.  Stretch- 
ing enlarges  the  siie  of  the  hole  to  go  over  a  tooth.  Dr. 
AiHsworth. 

Dan'cing  Flame.  A  small  drum  has  a  very 
delicately  sensitive  elastic  skin  stretched  over  it. 
A  stream  of  gas  passed  through  this  drum  will 
bum  as  usual  till  some  one  begins  to  sing  near  it, 
when  the  flame,  under  the  influence  of  the  vibrating 
skin,  commences  to  shake  in  a  manner  which  is  va- 
ried indefinitely,  according  to  the  pitch  and  inten- 
sity of  the  notes  of  the  tune. 

Dan'iell  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  One  hav- 
ing its  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  copper  in 
sulphate  of  copper,  with  an  iptervening  porous 
cell.  *'  The  most  perfect  battery  yet  invented." 
Niaudet. 

See  Constant  Battery. 


Prescott's  '•£/^ffri«ily"   . 
Sabine,  "^Electric  Tdegrag^  * 
Niaudet,  Am.  translation   . 

Noad 

^'English  Mechanic  '* 


.  •  p.  48 ;  Ganot,  •  686. 
.     London,  1S67,  p.  221. 
.  •  London,  1S67,  p.  86. 
.  •  London,  1859,  p.  209. 
.  •xxvil.321. 


du  Moncel Paris,  1866,  p.  101. 


Shaffuer 
Kitmer^  impt.  on  Daniell 
Wauon,  mod.  of  Daniell 
Hall^  impt.  on  Daniell . 
Lodge^  impt.  on  Daniell 


►  N.  Y.,  1859,  p.  91. 

Sabine,  224 

'•&.  Am.  5iip.,"  •524. 

Shaffner,  *  94. 

*'TeUg.Jour.,"  vi.  M. 

*'Sc.Am.  .^p.,"1816. 

"Sc.  Amer.,'  *  xliii.  181. 

Niaudet,  p.  108. 

Niaudet,  p.  128. 

"Eng.  Mechanic,"  •  336. 
"&.  ^m.,'»xxxv.67. 


Browning,  impt.  on  Daniell 
Carre,  impt.  on  Daniell 
Kruger,  impt.  on  Daniell    . 
Trouvi,  impt.  on  Daniell   . 
Onimus,  impt.  on  Daniell  . 

Dark  Tent.      A  portable  dark  chamber  for 
photogra|)her8    in     the  ^ia.  782. 

fleld.  It  is  mount  eil  on  a 
light  tripod  stand.  Ihe 
tent,  camera,  trav^,  mul 
plate  pack  in  a  box  '\\w 
windows  are  of  oraii^*-- 
colored  silk  oil-clot li,  j»iu 
tected  by  yellow  cl'^tli. 

Two  forms,  for  ^n^^'y 
and  for  hand  respec  t i vely , 
are  made. 

Darn'ing  Ma-c  hi  n  e '. 
A  machine   for  darijir>; 
stockings,    clothiug;   tti 
The   article  or 
fabric    t  o   b  e 
darned  is  held 
between  notch- 
ed   blocks, 
which  throw  it 
into     corruga- 
tions so  that  the 
series    of    nee- 
dles carried  bv  a  reciprocating  needle-bar  will  pa58 
through  and  tlirough  portions  of  the  fabric. 

Fig.  782. 


Robbtn's  Dark  Tent. 


Darning  Machine. 
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The  eje-pointed  needien  more  in  groorefl  in  the  bloclu, 
their  eyes  in  the  same  horiiontal  plane,  and  when  they  are 
panned  through  the  fabric  are  all  threaded  by  the  same 
thrvad.  This  thread  is  then  drawn  out  in  loops  from  be- 
tween each  needle,  and  each  loop  is  placed  on  a  pin  of  a  loop- 
holder  (shown  to  the  left)  adjustable  to  or  from  the  won- 
holding  blocks  to  adapt  the  loop  to  the  size  of  the  hole,  and 
on  the  return  moTement  of  the  needle  bar  each  needle  draws 
a  doubled  loop  through  the  fabric  at  each  side  of  the  hole 
to  be  darned,  and  leares  the  thread  extended  across  the  hole. 
The  loops  of  thread  are  then  cut  at  the  eyes  of  the  needles 
and  the  fabric  is  turned  on 
the     holding     blocks     and  Fig.  784. 

clamped,  so  that  the  needles 
in  their  next  moTement 
will  draw  the  loops  then  to 
be  formed  across  and  inter- 
weave them  with  the  loops 
of  thread  or  yam  previously 
laid  by  the  needles. 

Dash  Lamp.    A 

lamp  for  the  dash-board 
of  a  vehicle. 

Daub'ing.  {Leather.) 
Or  dubbiDg.  A  mix- 
tnre  of  tallow  with 
either  neat's- foot  oil  or 
sperm  oil.  With  it 
dampened     leather    i  s  ^^'*  Lamp. 

-coated,  rendering  the  leather  supple  and  irapervious 
to  water.     Stuffing. 

Dav'it.  The  boat-lowering  and  hoisting  ap- 
naratus  of  the  vessels  of  the  American  Steamship 
Company  (British)  is  shown  in  Fig.  785. 

The  davits  a  are  of  round  iron  bent  to  the  form  shown, 
and  hinged  to  brackets  6  on  the  deck.    Each  davit 
through   a   slot  in   a  hori-  .„ 

sontal  guide  r,  attached  to  '^'B-  •*• 

suitable  standards,  and  con- 
nected with  the  hand-rail 
of  the  ship.  The  boat  is 
slung  from  eyes  in  the 
head*t  of  the  davits  by  suit- 
able tackle,  and  is  supported 
upon  the  standards  by 
blocks  d.  These  blocks  are 
hinged  to  the  standards,  and 
the  davits  are  kept  in  the 
ordinary  position  by  a  key 
and  pin  passing  through  the 
slot.  When  it  is  desired  to 
lower  a  boat  the  pin  and  key 
are  removed,  the  support- 
ing blocks  thrown  over  on 
their  hinges,  and  the  davits 
fall  forward,  throwing  the 
boat  clear  of  the  ship's  side. 
It  can  then  be  lowered  by 
the  tackle.  The  illustration 
also  shows  the  form  and  po- 
sition on  boanl,of  the  sheet-  < 
iron  rafts  which  these  ves-  fi;hrp%   fimK 

eels  all    carry.    The    rafts   {Amff*fn,iSumn>huiCo) 
are  stowed  under  the  boat«, 
the  whole  being  very  compactly  arranged,  but  always  ready 
for  an  emergency. 
Boat-lowering  apparatus, 

AUardyce,  Br 

And  Life-raft,  Cramp  .  .  . 
American  Steamship  Co.  Br. 
Parker,  Br 


•*' Engineer,'*  xU. 926. 

•  **  Engineering,"  xxii.  282. 

•  ** Scientific  Am.  Sup.,-'  728. 

•  ''Scientific  Am.  Smp.;'  802. 

See  BOAT-LOWKMXO  Apparatus,  p.  114,  supra;   Davit,  p. 
878,  ''Meek,  Diet.";  Boat-lowbri50  Davit*,  p.  314,  Ibid. 


Dav'it    Block. 

{Nautical.)  One 
«pecially  adapted  for 
the   tackle  of 


FiR.  78«. 


igui 
nds. 


ships' 
davits.    The   fi 
shows  three  kin< 

a.  Swivel-hook  block. 

6.  Swivel-eye  block. 

c.  Screw-bolt  and  nut- 
block 

Other  davit-blocks  have 
beckets  to  complete  the 
•combinations.  See  also 
J>iTACBn«o  Hook. 


Dead  Blocks.  {Railway.)  Blocks  projecting 
from  the  end  of  a  freight  car  to  receive  the  concus- 
sion when  the  buCFer  springs  are  compressed. 

Dead  Lock.  1.  One  having  a  supplementary 
bolt  which  acts  as  a  detent  to  the  main  Dolt  to  pre- 
vent its  being  moved  even  by  the  key. 

2.  {Railway.)  A  car-door  lock  operated  in  each 
direction  by  tne  key  alone. 

Dead  Stroke  Ham'mer.  A  hammer  the 
stroke  of  which  is  not  affected  by  the  recoil  of  the 
crank  or  helve  by  which  it  is  operated.  Fig.  1600, 
p.  680,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

HuU  t  Belden,  •  "Engineering  t  Mining  Jour.,''  xziii.  838. 

Dead  Weight  The  weight  of  rolling  stock, 
the  live  weight  being  the  locul.  The  following  is 
from  the  report  of  Captain  Galton,  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commission  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
1876:  — 

The  following  Table  shows  a  Comparison  between  the 
Weights  and  Candying  Capacity  of  some  Railway 
Cars :  — 


0««e. 

Weif  ht  of 
Car  bi  lbs. 

Capacity  in 

llM. 

ToUl 
Weight. 

Proportion 

Weight  to 
Psying 

IXMUU. 

Ftat  Car. 

4'  8*/' 

S' 

Box  Car. 

4^  8" 

8' 

Coal  Car. 

4'  Si"  ...  . 
^ 

16,000 
7,600 

17,000 
10,000 

17,000 
9,000 

20,000 
19,0C0 

20,000 
17,600 

80,000 

20,000 

96,000 
26,500 

37,000 
27,600 

47,000 
29,000 

1  to  1.2B 
1  to  2.6 

1  to  1.17 
1  to  1.6 

1  to  1.7 
1  to  2.2 

Deal  Frame.  A  saw-mill  for.  ripping  pine  logs 
into  l)oard»,  p.  2042,  and  Fig.  IGOl,  p.  680,  "  Mech. 
Diet." 


,  •  " Engineering, '^  xxr.  424. 
•  "Engineering,'*  xxvi.  490. 


Davit  Blocks. 


Ransome,  Br.  .    .    . 
Worssam,  Br.  .     .    . 

De'bris  B-vac'u-a-tor.  [Surgical.)  An  in- 
strument for  removing  powder  and  fragments  of 
calculi  after  crushing,  in  the  operation  of  lithot- 
rity. 

The  following  may  be  found  on  pp.  44,  46,  Part  III.,  7Ye- 
mann's  "  Armamentarium  Ckirurgteum  " ;  — 

N(laton*s  evacaating  apparatus. 

Van  Bur  en's  debris  syringe. 

Glover's  CTScuating  apparatus. 

Tiemann's  debris  tube  and  obturator. 

Van  Buren*s  evacuating  catheter. 

Tiemann^s  double  current  catheter. 

Nott's  double  current  catheter. 

See  also  Strinois  in  same  work.  See  also  Chtp  Stkinoi, 
supra  and  list  under  Surgical  Ikstrijmikts. 

De-cal'co-ma'nle.  The  art  of  ornamenting 
by  transfer. 

De-can'ter.  1.  An  apparatus  designed  by 
Evrard,  of  St.  Etienne,  for  sorting  the  tailings  of 
coal  washings. 

Aithan's  report  in  Group  I.,  "  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion Report,"  *  vol.  iii.,  p.  297. 

2.  A  glass  bottle  to  contain  wine  at  table. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  transfusion  of  wine. 

The  machine  by  Tricout  &  Co.,  of  Reims,  is  constructed 
of  unoxdlsable  material,  and,  being  for  the  champagne  cel- 
lar, operates  without  the  lo«s  of  gas.  A  machine  with  4 
faucets  operates  on  1,600  pint  bottles  per  day.  The  full  bot- 
tles being  beneath  and  the  empty  ones  abore,  a  turn  of  the 
handles  rererses  the  relative  position,  and  the  wine  y 
into  the  other  bottles.    See  Fig.  787. 
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DEEP  WATER  BOTTLE. 


Fig.  78 


Machine  a.  Transvaser.  , 

De-cap'i-ta'ting  Hook.  (Surgicai.)  A  curved 
instrument,  sharp  iu  the  concave,  for  beheading  the 
fetus  in  cases  of  obstructed  labor. 

Fig.  627,  Part  III.,  Tiemann^s  "vlrwam.  Chirwrgieum:* 

Deol-mal  Meas'ur-ing  Ma-chlne'.  A  lever 
scale  in  which  the  weight  and  the  object  weighed 
are  as  1  :  10.  The  bascule-dicimate  is  much  used 
in  France.  Made  by  Paupier,  of  Paris  ;  Duru,  of 
Bordeaux. 

j^g„  By •  ^'Engineer,"*  xliii.  162. 

Deck   Block.     (Nautical)     One  attached  to 
the  deck,  as  in  the  illustration,  in 
which  a  small  block  is  pivoted  to 
a  base-piece,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
deck. 

Other  deck  blocks  are  connected 
by  beckets  to  deck-hooks,  or  by 
hooks  to  deck-eves. 

Deck  HoisVing  Dn'gine. 
(Nautical.)  A  hoisting  apparatus 
on  deck,  used  for  getting  in  and  out 
cargo  and  stores,  getting  guns,  etc, 
aboard.  It  is  also  used  on  the  deck 
of  a  lighter  for  pile-driving,  or 
snag-liftlng.  As  shown,  Fig.  790,  it  is  intended  for 
working  from  two  different  points.  The  drums  are 
worked  indcpendenilv  of  each  other  by  friction, 
and  the  operations  of  hoisting,  lowering,  and  stop- 
ping are  controlled  by  the  use  of  levers  on  the  side 
of  the  engine,  no  foot-brake 
being  needed. 

Deck  Pipe.  One  lead- 
ing through  a  deck,  affording 
apiissage  for  a  smoke-pipe, 
wind- sail,  etc. 

Deck  Pump.  One  ar- 
ranged to  screw  into  a  me- 
tallic deck-plate  when  re-, 
quired  for  use,  and  to  un- 
ship the  whole  working  gear 
when  not  required  ;  a  cap 
covering  the  o])ening  in  the 
plate,  and  leaving  the  deck 
perfectly  clear. 


Mm 


Deck  Block. 


Deck  Pipts. 

.  Plain  deck  pipo. 
.  Water  deck  pipe. 


De-com-pos'ing  Pur'nace.  A  chemical  fur- 
nace. Used  in  the  soda  industry  in  decomposing 
chloride  of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Jones  t  Walsh's  decompoelDg  furnace,  Middles  borough, 
EnKlind.  Paper  read  before  Newcastle  Chemical  Societj, 
MaJch  28,  1876.  Reported  in  '' Scientijic  Amertcan  Sup.,' 
806.  See  al»«o  Profewor  Jenkins's  Report,  ''Pans  Exposttion^ 
Reports,''  1878,  It.,  pp.  44  et  seq. 

De-cor'ti-ca'tor.    An  instrument  or  machine 
for  removing  the  skin,  such  as  the  bran  of  wheat  or 
other  grain ;  the  surplus  bark  or  moes  from  neg- 
lected fruit-trees,  etc. 
Glove  and  bow,  Sabate,  •  ''Seientijie  Amencan,''  xxxri.  182. 

De-coy'.  When  artificial,  a  wooden,  tin,  or 
real-plumaged  bird  to  induce  wild  birds  to  settle 
within  range  of  the  ambushed  gunner. 

Dncks,  brants,  pigeon,  plover,  curlew,  snipe,  are 
among  the  commoner  kinds. 
Decoy  duck,  Redmond        *  *' Scientific  American,''  xli.  247. 

Deep  Sea  Ther-mom'e-ter.  One  for  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  any  required 
depth.  It  has  in  i?ome  respects  the  features  of  a 
sounding  instrument,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
depth  is  one  part  of  the  problem.  See  Sounding 
Apparatus,  pp.  2247-2249,  "  Mech.  Did." 

The  thermometer  is  contained  in  a  heary  biMf  f«n»fi 
finished  at  the  bottom  by  a  propeller-like  spiral  fan.    The 
fan  reToWes  as  it  passes  through  the  water,  and  a  registering 
derice  put  in  motion.    The  required  depth  being  reacbed, 
the  motion  is  stopped,  by  which  action  the  thermometer  is 
turned  over  and  the  temperature  registered.         ...       .. 

Subject  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Mann,  read  before  tne 
Society  of  Arts,  and  reproduced  in  ''Saent^fie  Ameruan  Sup- 
plement," 934,  936. 

Negretti  ^  Zambra  .    .  •  *'ScientiJU  American,"  zxzix.  S3. 
Deep  Wa'ter  Bot'tle.    A  bottle  for  fetching 
up  sea-water  from  determinate  depths  to  ascertain 
its  saltness,  aerial  contents,  and  temperature. 

Four  Swedijih  instruments  for  this  purpose  were  shown  at 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876.  They  are  all  grounded 
on  the  same  principle.  The  water-specimen  is  drawn  up  in 
a  cvlindrical  vessel,  the  walls  of  which  form  a  separate  piece, 
which,  while  the  instrument  is  sinking  in  the  water,  i* 
raised  above  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  vessel,  but  falU  and 
unites  with  these  at  the  depth  from  which  the  sample  m 
lenuired.  Thus  during  the  descent  the  water  passes  freely 
through  the  cylinder,  but  at  the  depth  required  the  differ- 
I'Mt  parts  of  the  vessel  come  together  and  inclose  therein  the 
water,  which  is  thus  obtained  altogether  unmixed  with  iho 
water  of  the  upper  strata.  „      ^^  .       .     ^  .    „• 

The  instrument  of  Kkman  of  Stockholm,  is  shown  in  rig. 
791.  a  is  the  open  cylinder,  sliding  on  two  bars  bb:  before 
the  instrument  is  immersed  In  the  water,  the  cylinder  is 
raised  and  sus|iended  by  the  hook  c.  Attached  to  the  cylin- 
der is  a  horizontal  tlange,  d  d,  the  siae  of  which  is  so  calcu- 
lated, that  its  resUtance  against  the  water,  when  the  instra- 
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meot  is  descending  at  the  nte  of  about  6  decimeters  per 
•eeood,  is  equal  to  the  combined  weight  of  the  flange  and 
cjlinder.  As  the  instrument  really 
sinks  faster  than  that,  the  cylin- 
der, as  soon  as  the  descent  begins, 
is  immediately  raised  somewhat 
more,  and  the  hook  c  falls  aside. 
The  cylinder  nerertheless  still 
continues  raised  in  consequence 
of  the  water's  resistance  to  the 
flao|e,  as  long  as  the  instrument 
continues  to  sink  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  line  to  which  it  is  faiitened  is 
hauled  in.  the  cylinder  falls.  Its 
under  and  upper  (down-turned) 
ed^s  then  enter  into  the  ring- 
cbnped  grooTes  m  m  and  n  n  in 
the  bottom  a.nd  top,  which  are 
filled  with  a  compound  of  wax 
and  tallow,  in  which  marks  hare 
been  preriou^ly  made  with  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  contains 
the  la^t  body  of  water  which  oc- 
cupied it :  that  at  the  level  where 
its  downward  course  was  arrested. 

Def'e-ca'tor.  An  appa- 
ratns  for  removing  the  fecu- 
lencies  of  jnices  and  sirups. 
See  p.  683.  "  Mech,  Diet:' 

Vibrans  (sucre). 

**  Teehnoiogiste:^  xxxrii.  823. 

De-flec-tom'e-ter.    As- 

kenasy's  apparatus  for  mens- 
uring  the  curve  of  deflection  of  a  metallic  bridge 
under  a  passing  load,  and  used  upon  a  bridge  over 
the  Rhine  at  Mavence,  has  a  drum  attached  by  a 
clamp  to  the  briJge  and  moved  by  interior  clock- 
work to  rotate  it  once  in  10  minutes.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  a  train  the  detent  is  released  and  the  drum 
commences  to  rotate.  By  a  special  arrangement 
the  rate  of  movement  of 'the  arum  may  be  regu- 
lated to  obtain  curves  of  equal  length  for  trains  of 
different  speeds.  The  drum  is  covered  with  a  roll 
of  paper  gummed  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  answer  for 
numerous  experiments,  the  portion  covered  by  the 
curve  being  detached  fliter  each  experiment.  The 
tracing  is  made  by  a  pencil  in  a  stationary  position, 
the  drum  oscillating  vertically  in  front  of  it. 
Shown  in  Class  54,  Group  VI.,  Paris  Universal  Ex- 
position. See  also  Extension  Measuring  Appa- 
ratus. 

De-fonnl-ty  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  (Surgical.)  In- 
struments for  curvature  of  the  spine  or  legs,  for 
club  feet  {talipes) ^  etc.,  arc  classed  under  this  head. 

Fig.  792. 


Ehnan's  Detp-UHiUr 
Bottle. 


MUls^  Degerminator. 


See  CcRVATCBi  Appabatus,  Club-foot  Appaeatus,  Tobti- 
COLUS,  Taupxs  Appabatvs,  etc. 

De-germ'i-na'tor.  (Afillina.)  A  mill  for  rup- 
tnring  the  wheat  berry  along  its  crease  to  detach 
the  germ,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  the 
split  wheat  by  a  short  reel  covered  with  wire  cloth. 

Mills'  degerminator  is  of  iron,  with  two  furrowed 
disks  16^'  in  diameter,  of  the  same  metal,  between 
which  the  wheat  is  rolled  and  cracked,  freeing  the 
germ.  The  disks  E  F  have  marginal  rounded  cor- 
rugations, with  smooth  depressed  bosoms.    Fig.  792. 

A  is  the  frame  ;  the  spindle-head  By  resting  in  the  oil-pot 
Ky  supports  the  runner  F,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by 
the  lighter-bar  //and  handwheel  G. 

D  is  the  hopper  ;  C  the  husk  which  carries  the  upper  sta- 
tionarj  disk  £,  which  is  trammed  to  the  lower  one  bj  the 
set-screw  O  and  bolt  iV.  T  is  the  tallow-pot  and  S  a  set- 
screw  regulating  the  gib  R.    M  is  the  delivery  spout. 

The  wheat,  pretiously  graded  as  to  size,  rolls  on  its  side 
along  the  bosom 

till  it  reaches  the  y\z.  798. 

corrugated  skirt ; 
ascends  the  easy 
incline  (see  sec- 
tional Tiew),  ro- 
tating on  its  ax- 
is, until  it  bears 
with  its  creased 
side  on  one  or  the 
other  disk,  when 
it  is  split  open 
and  the  germ 
escapes  from  the 
broken  grain. 

The  figures  are 
—  a  vertical  sec-  Seettontd  View  of  Disks  in  Degerminator. 
tion  ;    a   section  Wheat  Natural  and  Degerminated. 

illustrating  the 

action  of  the  disks ;  and  wheat  in  its  natural  and  degermi- 
nated conditions. 

De-gla'sing.  {Glass.)  The  process  of  giving 
a  dull  or  ground  surface  to  glass  by  acid  or  me- 
chanical means. 

De-gum'ming  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  used 
in  treating  silk  before  dyeing.  See  Silk-degum- 
MiNo  Machine. 

De  la  Rue  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  A  bat- 
tery in  which  chloride  of  silver  forms  the  negative. 
See  Chloride  op  Silver  Battery. 

Delft  Ware.  (Ceramics.)  Ware  made  at  the 
city  of  Delft  in  Holland,  which  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  potteries  for  over  three  centuries.  As  Eng- 
land was  largely  supplied  from  that  city,  the  word 
became  a  synonym  for  table-ware  pottery. 

Ware  of  the  better  kinds  was  made  as  thin  as  China  porce- 
lain, pure  in  color  and  of  most  various  and  fkntastic  shapes  ; 
sets  of  dishes  to  represent  all  the  viands  served  upon  them 
being  among  the  number. 

Pottery  probably  came  from  Delft  to  England. 

'^  (Crockery,  china,  and  delft  *'  was  the  refrain  of  an  Eng- 
lish song. 

Deml-fixed.  Or  semi -fixed.  Said  of  a  steam- 
engine  which  is  not  intended  to  be  stationary,  but 
which  has  supports  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be 
moved  by  proper  appliances,  but  has  not  wheels  for 
transportation  like  tnc  portaUe  engine. 

Dein'on-Btra'tion  Len'ses.  ( Optics.)  A  set 
of  lenses  showing  the  various  forms,  viz. :  — 


Double  concave. 
Double  convex. 
Piano  convex. 


Piano  concave. 
Menijicus  convex. 
Meniflcus  concave. 


Den-sim'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  an  object. 

1.  The  instrument  of  Colonel  Mallet  and  M. 
Bianchi  for  a.^certainiiig  the  specific  gravity  of  gun- 
powder, is  de.scribed  on  p.  685,  '*  Mech.  Diet." 

The  densimeters  ut^ed  in  the  office  of  the  constructor  of 
ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
metal  for  cannon,  and  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities 
of  large  grained  ponders,  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
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*^ Report  of  Ike  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  il.,'-  1877,  iil.  pp. 

394-400,  and  Plates  L,  II.,  accompanying. 
In  the  British  serrice  the  denaity  of  powder  la  rigOTOusly 

determined,  each  cake  being  tested. 

The  density  of  rifle  powder  is  fixed  at ...    .    1.726 

Pebble  powder 1.77  to  1.81 

R.  L.  G 1.67 

The  densimetre  d  mercttre  is  employed  in  the  Russian  arse- 
nals to  obtain  the  specific  grarity  of  gunpowder  Shown  at 
Plate  II.  accompanying  Appendix  1  (c),  *' Ordnance  Report,'''' 
1877. 

See  also  the  mercury  densimeter  of  Colonel  Mallet  of  the 
French  army,  **  Ordnance  Report,''  1879,  Appendix  1.,  p.  Ill, 
and  Plate  VI.,  Fig.  14. 
Densimeter  for  gunpowder,  Br. .  •  '^Engineering,''  xxt.  236. 

2.  The  instrument  invented  by  Professor  Hilgard 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  for  determining  the  den- 
sity of  sea-water  by  its  refractive  power,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  794.  It  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  hy- 
drometer or  salinometer,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  See  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Re- 
port, "  Methods  and  liesults,"  Appendix  No.  10, 
Report  for  1877. 

The  Ililgard  densimeter  follows  the  suggestion  of  Prof. 
Wolcott  Gibbs  for  an  apparatus  for  the  **  liassler  "  in  1871, 
1872. 

The  basis  of  this  instrument  is  the 
chnnffip  in  thp  rpfmctiri*  powpr  of  a 
F.nl!nf  Pi.hjrjrtii  r.f  gr<^uU^r  or  li"f<*  Ji'ii- 
»]ty.  The  iiii^truui^tit  rnntiifii^  of  a 
holla**  prMtii  fllk'd  with  tho  wstt-r 
under  oh M?rTiitii>r»,  fr!M3!»mitiiu|E  from 
»  foliimrttiiig  it-lt^cnp*.-  n  Ihn*  of  moti- 
ot'brniuatlf  Jiglil  to  an  fj|i«tfrTiiij;-lt*U 
escojie  in  which  the  rt'tmctfll  fuhi- 
tion  of  that  liim  is  rwid  by  niraii**  o( 
a  iDwroint^ltT.  Thvt  tiunicH^jn^mxitin 
Ijfb I  employ  tifl  [in  ei  lirKliuui   llame  r«lt- 


Fig.  794. 
Q 


and  from  this  and  the  ascertained  law  construct  two  tables 
for  Its  use :  one  giving  the  reduction  to  the  standard  tempe- 
rature of  60°  Fahr.,  in  terms  of  micrometer-divisioui,  the 
other  giving  the  specific  gravity  for  the  difference  of  reduced 
readings  on  distilled  water  and  on  the  specimen  of  sea-water 
under  observation. 

3.  Huch's  densimeter  is  adapted  to  indicate  in 
either  degrees  Baum^  or  Brix,  the  exact  density  of 
saccharine  solutions  continuously  during  the  whole 
operation  of  boiling. 

"  A  chamber  like  a  salinometer  tube  or  water-gage  i»  at- 
tached to  the  hMd  of  the  boiler,  and  in  this  ia  a  floating 
areometer.  A  platinum  weight  Is  suspended  from  the  arK)in- 
eter,  and  being  in  the  solution,  which  is  continually  re- 
newed, the  areometer  index  finger  shows  constantly  the 
graduation  corresponding  to  the  gravity  of  the  sirup.— 
^^DingUr's  Journal.'*  Reproduced  in '^  Scientist  American 
Sup.,''  *  2560. 

Den'si-ty.  (Electricity.)  Used  erroneously  as 
an  equivalent  to  intensity  or  tension.  The  same 
qxtantitif  of  electricity  may  pass  through  different 
sized  wires,  but  the  density  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  smaller  wire  will  be  greater  than  the 
density  of  the  current  passing  through  the  larger 
wire.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  density  bears 
an  inverse  proportion  to  the  sectional  area  of  the 
conductor. 

Den'sj-ty     and  *'ig.  T95. 

Spe-cific  Gravi- 
ty Ap  pa  ra'tUB. 
An  appjinitii*  for 
tfBtiug  iw  tu  relative 
and  actual  vvei|rht. 

Goodwin  s  ^vm\ty  and 
speoiflc    gravity    eippara- 


Pro/essor  HHgard's  Optical  Densimeter, 


tatned  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of  a  solution  of  common 
salt  to  the  alcohol  of  the  lamp.  The  temperature  of  the 
liquid  under  observation  is  found  by  means  of  a  thermom- 
eter inserted  through  the  neck  of  the  hollow  prism,  but 
which  is  withdrawn  when  the  optical  observation  is  made. 

The  glass  prism  rests  on  three  little  knobs  so  as  to  have  a 
firm  support.  Attached  to  the  stand  carrying  the  telescopes 
are  two  glides,  by  means  of  which  the  pn9m  is  made  always 
to  occupy  exactly  the  same  position,  so  that  all  observations 
are  made  luider  the  same  angle.  A  small  thumb-screw  on 
the  side  of  the  prism,  not  seen  in  the  plate,  forces  the  prism 
closely  into  the  guides. 

The  slit  in  the  focus  of  the  coUimating  lens  is  Tery  readily 
made  by  drawing  a  fine  line  through  a  black  coating  (such  as 
engravers' etching  ground)  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  glass 
diaphrasm.  In  the  illustration  this  diaphragm  appears 
mounted  on  a  micrometer  slide,  which  was  deemed  de«irahle 
for  general  experimental  purposes,  in  order  t«  make  the  ob- 
servations under  the  condition  of  equal  refraction  on  both 
faces  of  the  prism  :  but  in  the  instruments  for  practical  use 
on  board  ship  the  slit  ix  in  a  fixed  position.  The  image  of  the 
slit  in  the  field  of  the  observing- telescope  is  a  sharply-defined 
bright-yellow  line,  which  \n  pointed  upon  with  a  fine  dark 
spider  line  carried  by  the  micrometer. 

The  relation  of  the  angle  of  refraction  to  the  density  of 
sea-water  having  been  ascertained  experimentally  in  the 
office,  as  well  as  the  temperature-corrections  for  different  de- 
crees of  salinity,  it  is  only  nece-Jsary  to  determine  for  each 
instrument  the  difference  of  micrometer  reading  between  dis- 
tilled water  and  sea- water  of  an  ascertained  specific  gravity. 


tus  for  gas  testing,  ^'Amenran  Oa-i 
tight  Journal,''  •  July  3,  18T'>,  p  «. 

8e«  also  Densimeter,  in /ft ;  J^pe 
ciPic  Gravity  Appar.\tus,  titfm^  an< 

Bp.  2256-2267,  ''Mech.  Di^t     :  also 
ALANCE,     p.    212;     llTDROMETER,    p. 

1163 ;  Areometer,  p.  141,  P*'d. 

Den'tal        Ap'pa-ra'tua. 

See  Dr.  J.  H.  Thomps^m's  re- 
port," Ctntennial  Exhibit  t*,H  Re- 
ports," vol.  vii.,  Group  XXI V^, 
p.  11,  et  seq.     "  History  of  the 
art   in  the  United   States,   its 
progress  and  mod- 
em practice.     Base  „,--,,*,«r,«,iii,*„ 
plates  of  Vulcanite, //"^""r'^'flir". 
Celluloid,  etc.;'// 
Dentures;    Me- 
chanical and  Opera- 
tive Dentistry.' 

Dental  foil  manufac- 
ture, WiUiams,  •  '*&. 
Arner.,"  xxxv.  18. 

S«e  also  list  on  p. 
686,  "JMecA.  Diet.'' 


White  s  Water  Motor  Dental 
Engine. 
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Dental  Bn'gine.  A  inachitie  for  running  the 
denUl  burs,  driUfl,  etc.,  which  act  by  rotation.  In 
the  ordinary  dental  engine,  the  S.  S.  White  and 
Morrison  patterns,  the  power  is  by  treadle  to  a  fly- 
wheel and  a  band  from  this  to  a  grooved  pulley  on 
the  summit  of  the  column,  thence  by  flexible  shaft 
to  the  drill.  The  illustration,  Fig.  795,  shows  the 
application  of  a  water-motor  engine,  which  has  from 
15  to  20  pounds  pressure.  The  multiplying  effect 
is  such  that  a  speed  of  3,000  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  bur  is  attained. 

A  counterbalance  is  connected  with  the  rocking 
arm  by  a  chain,  the  links  of  which  are  caught  over 
a  hook  or  pin.  By  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
chain  the  tension  may  be  varied  at  pleasure ;  or  the 
counterbalance  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the  rocking 
arm  will  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

The  water  motor  is  attached  to  the  portable 
stand  and  swivels  or  turns  in  the  top  of  the  column. 
The  frame  of  the  motor  carries  the  drivine  wheel 
to  the  trunnions  of  which  the  rocking  arm  is  ninged. 
The  supply  and  waste  water-pipes  are  shown  in  the 
cut. 

Petit,  Electro- EDAgnettc,  *  **Seientifie  American,'-  xxxiv.  269. 
AtUn,  Plugger,  electric,  *  *'  Telegraphic  Journal,"  iv.  209. 

Den'tal  File.  These  are  very  numerous,  mi- 
nute, and  peculiar,  adapted  for  plug  finishing,  for 
lateral  and  crown  cavities,  etc.     See  Fig.  796. 


n 


Fig.  796. 


teriorly.      See  Figs.  1610,  1611,  p.  686,  "  Mech. 
Did,";  also  Fi^.  3835,  3836,  p.  1749,  Ibid. 

3.  An  electric  mallet,  in  wnich  the  impulse  is 
given  by  electro-magnetism.  See  p.  1749,  "  Mech. 
Diet.,'*  and  instances  cited.   Fig.  3837,  p.  1 750,  Ibid. 

Spencer •  "SciVnli/ic  Awimfan,*' xxxr.  18. 

Den'ti-phone.  An  instrument  for  conveying 
audible  pulsations  of  the  air  by  way  of  the  teeth  to 
the  bony  structure  of  the  head,  and  thus  to  the  ear. 
See  AuDiPHONE. 

Den'tisf  s  Lathe.  A  small  table  lathe  adapted 
for  turning,  grinding,  drilling,  polishing,  etc.,  in 
mechanical  dentistry.  The  aentcU  engine  occupies 
the  same  relation  in  operative  dentistry. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  798  will  perform  the  du- 
ties of  both  laboratory  and  operative  lathe.    It  is  shown 


Fig.  798. 


Murphy's  Dental  Files. 

4 

Den'tal  Qrind'stone.  Grinding  stones  fast- 
eneil  on  mandrels  and  made  In  a  variety  of  forms 
for  the  delicate  and  minute  operations  of  mechani- 
cal  an<  operative  dentistry. 

They  are  made  of  Arkansas  stone,  Hindostan 
stone,  or  Scotch  stone  (Water  of  Ayr). 

tMrfflTT 

TTTTTfT* 
TTTTT»T* 

Dental  Grindstones. 

Den'tal  Mallet.  1 .  A  small  Aanr/-mallet  for 
striking  the  plugger  in  the  operation  of  filling 
teeth. 

A  lire-blow  mallet  is  of  steel. 

Wood^ated  mallets  are  of  seasoned  laurel  or  brier  root, 
filled  with  metal  a  little  harder  than  pure  lead. 

Metal-aued  mallets  are  seamless  tubes  filled  with  lead, 
Uid  give  a  duU  Uote.    They  are  in  sites  3,  4,  6  ounces. 

Tin  mallets  are  made  in  siies  1^,  2i,  3^  ounces 

Composition  mallets  are  of  an  alloy  a  little  harder  than 
lead. 

2.  An  automatic  hammer,  operated  by  spjring  in- 


White's  Dentist's  Lathe. 
I 
mounted  as  a  lathe  proper,  but  the  parts  are  shown  lying 
upon  the  table  which,  when  mounted,  constitute  the  appa- 
ratus as  an  engine  or  drill,  having  the  functions  shown  in 
Fig  795. 

De-oz'^d-ized  Bronze.  A  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  tm,  conpounded  under  certain  conditions 
of  proximate  purity,  and  with  a  certain  flux. 

It  is  said  to  possess  superior  malleability,  approaching 

I  gold  alloys  in  this  respect,  while  its  tenacity  and  solidity 

I  are  Tery  srreat.    It  flows  readily,  is  easily  handled,  and  is 

capable  of  being  re-worked.    It  is  also  receptive  of  a  high, 

smooth  finish  ;  wears  well,  and  is  u.«ed  for  machine  journals, 

car  bearings,  etc.    It  is  now  in  use  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

I     De-phos'pho-riz-ing   Pro'cess.     (^fetnl' 
I  lurgy.)     A  process  for  the  elimination  of  phospho- 
rus from  iron  in  the  refining  furnace. 

Snelus,  in  England,  patented  in  1872  the  use  of  lime  or  of 
limeiotnne  for  the  lining  of  furnaces,  in  which  iron  is  refined 
while  fluid. 

Thomas  &  Gilchrist  patented  in  1879  a  basic  calcareous  or 
magnesian  lining  for  conTertors.  adding  lime  or  oxide  of  iron 
'  and  lime  to  the  charge.    See  Basic  Liviko. 

The  D.  S.  Pat«nt  of  Jacob  Reese  is  dated  1866. 

Kunliers  U.  S.  Patent,  dated  1866,  claims  the  use  of  dolo- 
mite in  the  treatment  of  iron. 

See  also  Hargreave's  English  Patent.  2461,  of  1868. 

See  discussion  in  "^Amrrnan  Manufacturer,^^  June  6,  1879, 
p.  10,  etc.,  and  authorities  therein  cited. 

Dep'i-la-tor.  (Surgical.)  An  instrument, 
tweezers,  for  example,  for  pulling  haii-s. 

//(rnry'.!  4«pil*ting  forceps p.  2.  Part  II. 

Cilia  forceps p.  2,  Part  II. 

I       Tiemann's  ** Armamentarium  Chirurgiewn.^' 

I  De-pol'ish-iiig.  {Ceramics.)  A  term  applied 
i  to  the  process  of  removinie:  the  vitreous  glaze  from 
porcelain,  and  lenviuj]^  it  with  the  peculiar  dull  luster 
of  the  ordiuary  surface  of  ivory.  It  is  known  as 
ivorv  porcelain.  Gold  work  ornaments  show  upon 
it  with  a  fine  effect. 

The  parallel  process  in  glass  working  is  called 
deglazing. 
Lockert  on "  Technologiste,"'  x\.  61. 

De-pos'it-ing  Dock.  (Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing.)   A  caisson  for  raising  vessels  clear  of  the 
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water  and  depositing  them  on  staging  for  examina- 
tion, cleaning,  or  repairs,  the  caisson  retiring  to 
repeat  the  operation  on  other  vessels. 

The  depositing  dock  of  Clark  ff  Standfieldf  of 
London,  built  for  the  Russian  Government  at  Nico- 
laieff  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  shown  in  Plate  IX.  Its 
duty  is  to  raise  or  lower  vessels,  to  deposit  them 
upon  fixed  timber  staging  and  again  remove  them 
when  required;  also  to  lower  into  the  water  vessels 
built  upon  an  even  keel  on  such  staging. 

The  ftaging  on  which  the  vewels  are  deposited  consists  of 
a  number  of  parallel  rows  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground  in 
a  direction  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  vessel :  the  space 
between  each  row  is  clear  and  open  and  of  sufllcient  width 
to  receive  the  projecting  pontons  of  the  doclc,  which  carry 
the  vessel  at  a  height  somewhat  above  the  top  of  the  piles. 

The  pontons  of  the  dock  are  tubular,  parallel  and  fixed  at 
one  end  to  a  longitudinal  frame  or  floating  girder ;  at  the 
other  end  they  are  free  so  that  the  whole  structure  repre- 
sents a  comb,  of  which  the  pontons  are  the  teeth  and  the 
girder  the  back.  The  dock  is  sunk  beneath  the  vessel,  and 
the  water  being  pumped  out  the  dock  rises,  carrying  the 
vessel  with  it.  It  is  then  floated  to  the  staging,  the  pontons 
entering  into  the  openioes  between  the  stages,  and  the  ves- 
sel itself  with  its  gridiron  and  bilge-blocks  being  clear 
above  them.  A  little  water  admitted  into  the  pontons  al- 
lows them  to  sink  and  deposit  the  vessel  and  its  grid  on  the 
staging.  The  girder,  to  which  the  horiiontal  pontons  are  con- 
nected, and  which  form  the  floor  of  the  dock,  carries  a  row  of 
hollow  vertical  cylinders  of  such  a  length  that  when  the  pon- 
tons are  submerged  beneath  the  vessel,  the  tops  of  the  cyl- 
inders are  a  convenient  height  above  water.  A  platform  oe- 
cupies  the  tops  of  the  cylinders,  and  this  vertical  portion 
contains  the  engines,  pumps,  and  valves  for  working  the 
dork. 

The  stability  of  the  structure  is  effected  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  parallel  bars  attached  to  a  floating  caisson  at  the 
back  of  the  dock,  so  that  while  the  dock  is  free  to  ascend  or 
descend  in  the  water  it  cannot  move  out  of  its  horizontal 
position  without  capsizing  the  caisson,  which  Is  made  snfR- 
ciently  wide  and  heavy  to  render  such  movement  impossible. 
The  pontons  have  sufllcient  buoyancy  to  support  the  vessel 
without  any  assistance  from  the  floating  girder  or  vertical 
tubes.    The  latter  are  in  fact  carried  by  the  girder. 

Each  of  the  pontons  is  divided  into  6  Independent  water- 
tight compartments,  irrespective  of  the  compartments  In  the 
girder  and  vertical  tubes,  and  the  pontons  vary  in  number 
in  action  from  15  to  90 ;  the  whole  dock  is  divided  into  from 
100  to  200  separate  water-tight  compartments  connected 
with  the  pumps  by  independent  pipeK  and  valves.  A  num- 
ber of  compartments  are  horizontally  sealed  up,  so  that  the 
structure  cannot  entirely  sink  even  were  the  valves  to  be 
left  open. 

The  dock  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  divided  at  mid- 
length  into  two  halves,  each  provided  with  its  own  engine 
and  pumps,  and  either  part  is  capable  of  docking  the  other. 

"  Engineer  " •  xlvi.  64  ;  •  76. 

"  Se.  Am.  Supplement '' *  892  ;•  661. 

See  also  list  under  Dock. 

De-pres'sor.  {Surgical.)  A  clamp  or  valve  to 
hold  an  object  out  of  the  way  during  an  operation. 

Tongue  depressor Fig.  265  6.  Part  n. 

Vaginal  depressor Fig.  246,  6,  Part  III. 

Tiemann's  *^ Armamentarium  ChirwgicumV 

Der-i-va'tion  Reg'u-la'tor.  {Electricity.)  A 
form  of  pdyphfAe  regulator  for  voltaic  arc  lights  in 
which  the  regulation  is  effected  by  the  variations 
in  the  differences  of  potential  in  the  lamp.  There 
is  but  one  regulating  electro-magnet,  with  fine  wire 
and  in  derivation. — ** Electrician." 

The  Gramme  and  Crompton  regulators  on  the 
continuous  current  principle  and  the  Mersannc, 
Gerard,  and  Lontin  fed  by  alternating  currents,  are 
of  the  derivation  order. 

Der'ma-to-log'i-cal  In'stru-ments.  (Sur- 
gical.) Instruments  for  skin-grafting,  etc.  See 
Tiemann's  ** Armamentarium  Chirurgicum." 

Transplantation  scissors Fig.  291,  Part  L 

Naevus  needle Fig.  80,  Part  V. 

Scarifving  spud Fig.  84,  Part  V. 

Epilating  forceps Fig.  85,  Part  V. 

Glass  plexlmeter Fig.  9(>,  Part  V. 

Piffard's  needles Fig?.  82,  83,  Part  V. 

Depilating  forceps,  etc Fig.  7,  Part  II. 


Dermopathic  instruments  are  considered  under 

ACCFUKCTURATOR,  HtPODERMIC  SyRIKGE,  SCAR- 
IFICATOR, Leech  Artificial,  Depurator,  Cuf- 
PiNO  Glass,  etc. ;  also  in  "J/ecA.  Diet.** 

Der^ok.  A  species  of  hoisting  apparatus :  the 
term  properly  includes  the  machines  wnich  have  an 
adjustable  boom  stayed  from  a  central  post  which 
is  held  vertical  by  guys. 


•  *^Sr.ientifie  Amer.,"  xxxviii.  228. 

•  "Am.  Man/r.,^'  June  27, 1879,  p.  18. 

•  **SeieHti/k  American,'^  xlU.  114. 

The  winch  or  hoisting    ar- 
Fig.  799. 


Mason  .  .  . 
Steam,  Lyman 
Revolving   .    . 

DerMck  Crab. 

raueeroent  at  the  foot 
of  the  le^  of  a  derrick. 
The  distinction  made 
on  p.  687,  and  else- 
where, "Mech.  Diet.," 
bein^  maintained  —a 
derrick  has  one  leg, 
with  a  swiveled  post ;  a 
shears  has  two  legs,  a 
crane  has  a  post  and 
jib,  or  a  curved  lib 
which  answers  for 
both  when  a  sufficient 
anchorage  or  base  can 
be  obtained  to  render 
a  stay  for  the  upper 
end  of  the  post  un- 
necessary ;  a  whin  has 
a  vertical  axis  on 
which  a  rope  winds 
and  is  moved  by  a 
horse  sweep;  a  cap- 
stan has  a  vertical 
drum  rotated  by  bars, 
etc. 

Fig.  799  shows  one  of 
Appleby's  crabs  for  der- 
ricks, adapted  to  be  run 
by  hand  cranlcs  (not 
shown).  The  actual  der- 
rick shown  is  for  U  tons 
and  is  erected  in  Columbo 
Harbor,  Ceylon. 

De-8il'ver-iB-ing  Lead.  A  process  used  in  re- 
ducing argentiferous  galenas. 

Lautenthal **Bnr.  ^  Mining  Jour.,'' xxx.  296. 

Flach's  sine  process  .    .    "Sinsnii/Sc  Xmrncan,'^  xxxvi. 288. 
See  also  Pattiksor's  Pots,  pp.  1638, 1689,  *'Meck.  Diet.'' 

Desk.    Figs.  800,  801,  show  a  flat  top  office 
desk,  the  lower  sections  of  which  are  pivoted  to  the 

Fig.  800. 


Derrick  Crab. 


WootOH  Flat  Top  Office  Desk,    {.Open.) 

frame- work  of  the  body  of  the  defik  and  can  be  ro- 
tated so  as  to  expose  the  pigeon  holes  or  shelves, 
or  to  hide  and  shut  them.  The  cases  are  rotated 
by  the  turn  of  a  key,  and  the  whole  interior  space 
exposed  to  view. 

The  Stiles  combined  folding  paper-rack  with  read- 
ing and  writing  desks  was  shown  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876. 
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DIAGONAL  PLANER. 


Fig.  801. 


Wooton  Flat  Top  Office  Dtsk.    {Shut.) 

Atkinson *  **Seienti^  American,  '  xxxij.  246. 

Stiies *^ Scientific  American,"  xxxy.  3126. 

Chair,  Taylor  ....  •  •'Sri>n/i^  wimertVan,"  xxxv.  294. 
Satchel,  A'ap/on    .     .    .***  Scientific  American,^' x\.32S. 

Des'si-ca-tor.  An  apparatus,  in  a  laboratory, 
for  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  moisture  of 
bodies.  A  porcelain  dish  with  capsules  or  watch 
glasses,  under  a  bell-glass,  an  absoroer  of  moisture 
beinj^  included  under  the  bell. 

The  terra  is  also  applied  — somewhat  inaccurately 
—  to  a  similar  inclosure  to  keep  substances  dry 
while  weighing. 

A  bain-marie,  or  a  sand-hath,  may  be  used. 

De-sul'phur-iz^ing  Fur'nace.  A  roasting 
furnace  for  ores  containing  sulphur.  See  p.  690, 
•'  MecA.  Diet.,**  and  Calcining  Furnace  ;  Decom- 
posing Furnace  ;  Roasting  Fdrnace,  etc.,  supra 
et  infra. 

WiUard  .     .     •  ''Mining  ^  Scientific  Press,'^  xxxtli.  146. 

De-tach'a-ble  Tooth  Saw.  Another  name 
for  the  insertabU  tooth  saw. 

See  26  ejuunplet,  Fig.  4698,  p.  2036,  ''Meek.  Diet.''  Also 
as  applied  to  stone  saws,  20  examples  in  Fig.  6884,  p.  2402. 

Ibid. 

Bruntt  If  Coehot^s  French  patent,  BrevetSjfol.  ir.,  Plate  XV. 

De-tach'ing  Hook.  1.  One  for  releasing  the 
traces  of  a  horse  from  the  carriage.  Referred  to  ou 
p.  690,  *'M€ch.  Diet.** 

2.  One  for  casting  loose  the  cage  from  the  hoists 
ing  rojie  in  case  of  overwinding  in  mine  shafts. 


Fig.  8<)2. 


King's  mifety  detach- 
ing hook  for  mines  and 
collieries,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  802.  It  prevents 
the  cage  from  passing 
over  the  wheel  In  case 
f>f  ovenvinding,  that  is, 
when  the  fiteam-en^iue 
in  not  stopped  in  time. 
The  figuret*  fhow  it  as  it 
:ipl»e!ir>  at  work,  and  as 

Fig.  803. 


King's  Safety  Detaching  Hook. 


CathcarVs 
Detaching  Hook. 


detached  in  the  case  of  accident.  Also  the  safety  plate  on 
which  the  cage  remains  suspended  in  case  of  hecomiog  de- 
tached. 1500  of  these  hooks  are  said  to  he  in  use  in  British 
mines. 

3.  One  for  releasing  a  boat  from  the  davit  tackle, 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  struck.  Figs.  1596,  1597,  p. 
678,  •'  Mech.  Diet.'* 

Fig.  803  shows  Captain  Cathcart's  detaching  hook.  It  has 
a  gravitating  trigger  which  throws  the  ring  out  of  the 
hook  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  taken  off  the  latter.  The  fig- 
ure shows  it  in  both  conditions. 

De-tect'or  Qal-va-nom'e-ter.  {Electricity.) 
A  low  resistance  galvanometer  used  in  testing  con- 
dition of  wires,  etc.,  in  laboratories  and  telegraph 
offices. 

Dev'il's  Clai^.  {Nautical.)  A  hook  used  to 
stopper  the  cable  when  the  windlass  is  wanted  for 
other  uses. 

De-vit'ii-fi-ca'tion.  {Glass.)  A  process  of 
subjecting  glass  for  a  long  time  to  a  high  heat  ren- 
ders it  opaque  and  hard  like  white  porcelain. 

Reaumur,  in  1727,  succeeded  in  the  experiment  by  expos- 
ing it  as  described  for  12  hours.  It  becomes  extremely  hard, 
acquires  a  noticeable  fibrous  structure,  becomes  a  better 
electrical  conductor.  Glasses  with  a  potassic  base  are  more 
amenable  to  the  process  than  those  with  a  sodic  base. 

Bottle  and  window  glass  devitrify  readily,  and  the  contents 
of  a  pot  in  working  will  sometimes  acquire  the  quality,  los- 
ing its  transparency. 

D  i'a  g-n  o s't i  c  In'stru-ments.  {Surpical.) 
Those  for  exploring,  to  ascertain  the  condition, 
natural  or  morbid,  of  parts. 

The  list  embraces  the  following.  They  may  be  found  in 
the  specific  lists  (surgical),  and  under  their  specific  titles, 
infra  and  in  **Mech.  Diet.''  Also  in  Part  1.,  Tiemann's 
''Armamentarium  Chirurgicum,''  ou  the  pages  noted :  — 

Clinical  thermometers Page  76. 

Urinary  examination  apparatus     ....  Page  77. 
Auscultation  instruments,  stethoscopes,  plex- 

imeter,  and  percussor Plage  81. 

Stethometer Page  84. 

Oystometer Page  84. 

Cardlameter Page  84. 

JBsthesiometer Page  86. 

Sphygmometer Page  87. 

Heemarheumoscope Page  88. 

Dynamometer Pages  88, 286. 

Piezometer Page  88. 

Microscope See  in/ra. 

Di'a-gom'e-ter.  Palmieri's  diagometer  is  an 
instrument  designed  to  test  the  quality  of  oils,  and 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  olive  oil  is  a  poorer 
conductor  of  electricity  than  any  other  oil  in  com- 
mon use.  The  oil  is  poured  into  a  glass  vessel, 
into  which  dip  two  brass  rods  which  are  kept  the 
same  distance  apart  while  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent oils  which  are  in  succession  poured  into  the 
glass.  An  electroscoj>e  determines  the  relative 
conductivity  of  the  oils  as  the  electricity  passes 
from  point  to  point  through  the  oil. 

The  instrument  may  also  be  employed  to  detect 
the  presence  of  cotton  in  silk  fabrics.  —  Professor 
Ricco. 

"  Scientific  American  " •  xxxtx.  186. 

Di-ag'o-nal  Pla'ner.  A  wood-planing  ma- 
chine in  which  the  planing  cylinder  has  an  oblique 
position  relatively  to  the  Ime  of  motion  of  the  stuff 
under  treatment.  The  machine  is  especially  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  hand-planes  in  making 
doors,  frames,  blinds,  etc.  A  door  is  shown  as 
passing  through  the  machine,  beneath  the  feed- 
roller,  then  under  the  diagonal  planing  cylinder, 
and  then  below  the  polishing  disk.     Fig.  804. 

"Mining  and  Scientific  Press*'.     .     .     .  •  xxxt.  49 
'^Manufacturer  and  Builder  "    .     .    .    .  •  x.  161. 
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DIAMOND  BAND-SAW. 


KiK.  M>4. 


The  luminous  elock  dial  of  M. 
BaimAin,  of  Paris,  is  painted  with 
a  composition  into  which  «nten  a 
phosphorescent  salt;  storing  up 
the  light  of  day  to  giTe  it  out  at 
night.  Sulphide  of  calcium  in  var- 
nish is  stated  as  the  preferable 
agent. 

Fig.  806. 


Diagonal  Planing  and  Polishing  Mathine. 

Di'a-graph.    A  plattiDg  instrument,  combining 
a  protractor  and  scale. 

Fig.  805. 

j^i  1 1  ijj  1 1  i^iffPiT»pri'iTi'iffpTHTi'i'wx''i  I'l I I'l  I  ix^ HI pf  ij'i  II p M '].'"' Ij" gw^ 


Bamtt^s  Diagraph. 


DiaL  A  graduated  circle  with  numbers  or  point 
marks. 

See  illustrated  article 
"  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et 
One  found  at  Tusculum  ' 
Self  recording,  DavM      .  * 
Self  registering  sun,  Br. 
Illuminated     .... 
Luminous  watch  .    .    . 


^^Cadrans    Solitaire,'"'   Labovktye's 
Manufactures,'*  vol.  W.,  ed.  1877. 

►  ^'Scientific  American  Sup."  4098. 

►  '^Stientljic  American  5i^.,"  616. 
^'* Seientijic  American^*''  xxxrii.  97. 
** Scientific  Amer.;^  xxJbix.  402. 
''Seientijic  Amer.  Sup.,'' 2822. 

(Add.)  6.  (Mining.)  A  compass  for  taking 
bearings  in  mines. 

7.  {Lock.)  The  lettered  or  numbered  face-plate 
of  a  permutation  lock. 

S.  Various  modes  have  been  proposed  and  some 
of  them  put  in  practice  for  illuminating  dials  and 
signs  at  night. 

Recordon's  plan  for  watch  dials  is  to  place  a 
Geissier  tube  containing  a  gas  which  gives  a  bril- 
liant light  in  front  of  the  dial.  A  battery  about  the 
size  of  a  thimble  is  attached  as  an  ornament  to  the 
watch  chain.  To  consult  the  watch,  press  a  spring 
and  the  current  passes  and  illuminates  the  dial. 
The  battery  lasts  a  year  in  operation. 

A  plan  for  an  illuminated  public  clock  dial,  is  to 
employ  a  magic  lantern  to  tnrow  the  picture  of  a 
common  watch  upon  a  suitable  white  screen  in  a 
public  place. 

Illumination  of  a  town  clock  dial  by  gas  in  the 
rear  of  the  glass  dial  plate  is  common ;  also  by  re- 
flected light,  p.  1171,  *'M€ch.  Diet." 

Phosphorescent  paints  for  luminous  dials  and  signs :  — 

1.  Heat  strontium  theo-8ulphate  for  15  miuuteH  over  a 
Bunsen  lamp  and  then  for  5  minutes  over  a  blast  lamp. 

Or  2.  Heat  equal  parts  of  strontium  carbonate  and  lac  sul- 
phuris  gently  for  5  minutes  and  then  strongly  for  25  minut«s 
OTer  a  Bunsen  lamp,  and  then  over  a  blast  lamp  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Or  8.  Precipitate  strong  aqueous  solution  of  strontium  chlo- 
ride by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  dry  the  precipitate  and 
heat  to  redness  for  some  time  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
Then  oTer  a  Bunsen  lamp  for  10  minutes,  and  20  minutes 
OTer  a  blast  lamp. 

Mix  either  of  these  with  pure  paraf&ne  for  use  as  a  paint 
and  expose  to  sunlight. 

land  2 give  greenish  phosphorescence;  8  a  bluish  phos- 
phoresoenoe. 


Diai  Telegraph. 

Di'al  Tere -graph.  A  simple  form  of  telegraph 
adapted  for  the  use  of  persons  who  do  not  Know 
the  special  systems  or  alphabets.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  move  the  handle  to  any  letter  or  number 
on  the  dial  and  a  delicate  needle  in  a  corresponding 
instrument  will  point  to  the  same  letter.  The 
needle  of  the  receiving  instrument  is  shown  in  the 
center  of  the  dial,  the  sending  handle  on  the  exte- 
rior. The  needle  of  the  receiving  apparatus  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  hollow  shaft  of  the  trans- 
mitting apparatus,  and  the  same  dial  answers  for 
both.    A  call-bell  is  attached  to  the  instrument. 

Di-al'y-aiB  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  An  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  large  nask  with  a  faucet,  a  series  of 
glass  funnels  and  connecting  siphons,  and  a  final 
receiving  vessel.  Each  funnel  has  a  plaited  filter 
made  of  parchment  paper. 

The  process  is  described  and  the  apparatus  represented  in 
**  Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  Chim.''  Reproduced  in  "  Sdenti^ 
American  Supplement ^^^  ♦  2672. 

Di'a-mag-net'ic.  (Electricity,)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  substances  like  glass,  resin,  bismuth,  the 
poles  of  which  tend  to  move  from  the  strong  to  the 
weak  places  of  electro-magnetic  force.  —  Gordon. 

Dia'mond.  Mechanical  uses  of  the  diamond 
are  noted  in  the  following  refeiences :  — 

Millstone  dresser,  MiUot    •  ^'Engineer,''  xlvl.  255. 

Drill  (Pa.  Co.)    .     .    .     .•'' SetentiJU  American  Sup.,'' 4%. 

Boring  machine, 

Penn.  Diam.  Drill  Co.    •  '^Engineer,"  xli.  447. 
Mounting  tools, 

MiUot  Switz    .    .     .    .*'' Engineer,^*  x\ri.75S. 
Stone-saw,  Emerson   .    .  •  "Afm.  4r  Sc.  Press,*'  xxxiv.  177. 
Technical  uses  of   .     .     .     *'Iron  Age,'^  zviii.,  Dec.  14,  p.  6. 

See  also  pp.  696,  697,  ^'Meeh.  Diet.'' 

Dia'mond,  Ar'ti-fi'cial.  A  gem  made  of  a 
clear  white  strass. 

Loysel's  paste :  Pure  silica 100 

Red  oxide  of  lead 150 

Potash,  calcined 80 

BoraXj  calcined .10 

Arsenious  acid 1 

The  paste  has  ^n^at  brilliancy,  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers  and  a  specific  gravity  similar  to  that  of  the  oriental 
diamond.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  acquires  great 
brilliancy  by  keeping  in  a  fused  state  for  several  days  to  ex- 
pel the  superabundant  alkali  and  perfect  the  refining. 

Dia'mond  Band'-aaw.  An  application  of 
the  band-saw  to  the  cutting  of  stone.  The  endless 
blade  is  set  with  diamonds  and  propelled  by  mech- 
anism, which  at  the  same  time  moves  a  bed-plate 
carrying  the  material  to  be  sawn. 

For  sawing  curves  and  scrolls  narrow  blades  are 
used.  The  feed  is  made  variable  according  to  the 
kind  of  stone  and  its  thickness.  On  one  occasion, 
at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  it  sawed  a  block  of 
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DIE. 


Fig.  807. 


Diamond  Band  Stone-eutting  Saw. 

Newark  brownstone,  3'  2^"  X  3'  3",  a  superficial 
area  of  cat  of  1,501|  sq.  inches  in  22  minutes. 

For  circular  stone  saw  tee  Fig.  5888,  p.  2401,  **Meck. 
Diet." 

Dia'mond  Pan'eled  Stone  Work.  {Stone 
CuUinfj.)  Stone  ashlar  with  the  margin  tooled  and 
the  face  rising  gradually  in  four  triangular  planes 
to  an  apex  ai  the  center. 

The  sunk  diamond  panel  has  a  sunken  margin, 
while  the  raited  diamond  panel  starts  immediately 
from  the  inner  line  of  the  usual  tooled  margin.   . 

Dia'mond  Stone  Sai^.  A  saw  furnished  on 
its  edge  with  diamonds  and  used  in  cutting  stone. 

Se«  Diamond  Bavd  Saw,  Fig.  807 ;  Stoite  Saw  Ciecclae, 
Fie^6883,  p.  2401,  'Meek.  Diet.'' 

ioini^*5  diamond  reciprocating  stone  saw.  Hinton's  lie- 
port,  "  Vienna  Exposition  Reports,''>  1872,  Tol.  It.,  section 
D,  p.  16. 

WiUard^    Whittier, 
ehine.     i6id.,  p.  17. 


i  Cos.  diamond  saw  quarrying  ma- 
Dia'mond  TooL    1.  A 

Fig.  808. 
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Diamond  Lathe  Tools. 


tool  which  has  a  dia- 
mond mounted  in 
a  handle  or  holder 
and  used  to  dress 
and  turn  up  emery 
wheels,  grind- 
stones,  hardened 
steel  calender 
rolls,  etc. 

2.  For  forms  of 
carbon  points,  see 
Fig.  1098,  p.  461, 
"Mech,  Diet." 

Fig.  808  shows 
diamond  holders 
in  which  carbons 
are  set  perma- 
nently or  m  ad- 
justable stems  for 


the  purposes  above  expressed 
the    cut    show 
Dickinson's  pa- 
tent clamp.  

Fig.  809  is  a  ^      - 

diamond  hand- 

IQQ^  Diamond  Hand-4ool. 


The  lower  figures  in 
Fig.  809. 


Dia'mond  Truck.  {Railway,)  A  car-truck 
with  iron  side-frames  which  are  diamond-shaped. 
The  journal-boxes  are  rigidly  bolted  to  the  sides, 
and  have  no  vertical  motion  in  the  frame.  See  fig- 
ures on  p.  489,  "A/ccA.  Diet." 

Dra-nem'o-scope.  An  instrument  invented 
b^  M.  Stanek,  and  ha>nng  for  its  object  the  analv- 
818  of  the  more  complicated  motions  of  a  double 
slide-valve  system. 

Proceedings  of  the  ^^Jnstitution  of  Architects  and  Engi- 
neers in  Bohemia.'''  Reported  in  'Engineering.'^  •  ixlii. 
420. 

•  ''Scientific  American  Sup.,''  1882. 

Di'a-pa'son  Clock.  A  form  of  clock  made  by 
Breguet,  of  Paris,  in  which  a  diapason  (tuning- 
fork),  is  substituted  as  a  regulator  in  place  of  a 
pendulum  or  spring  balance-wheel. 

*  "Reports  of  Artisans  at  Paris  Exposition  to  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,''  p.  861.  (PubUshed  hy  Bell  &  Bately,  Lon- 
don,  1861) 

Di'a-pho-nom'e-ter.  An  instrument  used  in 
testing  spirits  (4SatYi//e,Fr.).  By  it  is  determined  the 
relative  transparency  of  the  sample  when  the  reac- 
tive principle  is  added  to  the  spirit.  The  degree 
I  of  transparency  preserved  is  the  measure  of  the 
puritv,  and  the  compaffson  is  made  by  the  eye,  the 
sample  being  held  alongside  specimens  of  determi- 
nate quality.     *  **  Technologiate"  xl.  169. 

Di'a-phragm  Fnr'nace.  {Metallurgy.)  A 
roasting  furnace  in  which  ore  is  treated  while 
dropping  from  one  to  another  of  a  series  of  dia- 
phragms in  a  vertical  shaft.  —  Haskins. 

Di'a-phragm  Valve.  One  which  closes  by  the 
pressure  of  a  diaphragm  against  an  opening,  and 
viee  versa.    See  Fig.  1636,  p.  698,  '' Mech.  Diet." 

Fig.  810  shows  the  principle  adapted  to  a  ball  ralre,  where 
the  ball  floating  in  a  cistern  or  boiler  closes  the  water-induc- 
tion opening  ou  arriving  at  a  certain  height  in  the  cistern. 

Fig.  810. 


Diaphragm  Ball  Vaiv«. 


Another  form  of  diaphragm  valve  is  that  in  which  a  dia- 
phragm expanded  or  extended  by  steam  or  air  beoomes  the 
means  of  moving  a  valve,  as  in  some  forms  of  damper  and 
steam  regulators. 

Di'a-tom  Priam.  {Optics.)  An  equilateral 
prism  fitting  under  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and 
Drought  in  contact  by  means  of  water  or  oil  with 
the  back  surface  of  a  slide  upon  which  an  object 
is  mounted,  enabling  a  very  oblioue  angle  of  light 
to  be  transmitted  through  the  slide. 

Di-chro'i-scope.  {Oplies.)  An  appliance  used 

Fig.  811. 


Sor6y'«  Dichroiscope, 

with  a  double  image  prism  to  give  the  complemen- 
tary colors  of  an  object  examined  under  the  micro- 
spectroscope.     See  Fig.  1640,  p.  699,  "  Mech.  Diet" 

Die.  A  hollow  screw-cutter  for  cutting  threads 
in  bolts,  etc. 

Fig.  812  is  WUey  Si  Bossell's  adjustable  die.    J  is  the  die 
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proper ;  B,  the  collet  or  holder ;  D,  Uper-head  screws  which 
*^    *^   '      '  govern  the  size  of  the 


Fig.  812. 


WiUy  If  RusselVs  Adjustable  Die. 


Fig.  813. 


cut ;   the  points  of 
thefie  screws  hold  In  a 
rim  at  the  bottom  of 
the  socket ;  E,  binding 
screws  which  close  the 
dies  together  from  the 
sides   and   hold  them 
firmly  ;  F,  guides  for 
bolts' being  threaded. 
Fig.  813  IS  the  Pratt 
&   Whitney    die.      It 
consists   of   four  cha- 
sers inserted  in  radial 
recesses  in  an  iron  disk 
or  collet,  encircled  by 
a  heavy  wrougbt-iron  ring,  with  adjusting  screws.    Each 
chaser  is  beveled  in  the  ring,  and  Is  grooved  on  one  side  to 
receive  the  hardened  point  of  a 
screw  that  is  inserted  in  the  col- 
let to  hold  it  firmly  in  position. 
Four  screws  extend  up  through 
the  central  flange  of  the  collet, 
two  of  which  serve  to  draw  down 
the  ring  and  move  the  chasers 
simultaneously  toward  the  center 
to  reduce  the  cutting  size  of  the 
die,  the  other  two  scn'ws   hold 
the  ring  in  the  desired  position 
or  force  it  upward  to  enlarge  the 
die. 
The  chasers,  when  dull,  can 
Pratt  ^  Whitnev's  Adjust-  be  si  if  ped  out  and  ground  on  an 
aUe  Die  ordmarj-  grindstone,  and  be  thus 

sharpened  till  worn  out. 
Fig.  814  is  the  Morse  adjustable  die.    The  die  is  fitted  with 
chasers  which  are  readily  adjusted  to  take  up  wear  or  any 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  pipe.    They  can  be  sharpened 
when  dull  by  grinding.     The  parts 
are  made  interchangeable. 

Fig.  BU. 


Stationary  rubbers  placed  in  front  It  is  a  ma- 
chine of  singular  power  and  capacity  as  evinced  iu 
the  production  ot  sparks,  illumination  of  Geisler 


Fiir.  817 


Mmiff  Ttcixt  IhtU  Co. 
Aifjit»taf'h   Dit. 
Fip   Sir,  i^  rhi-  Mi-irris,  Tn-^kcr  A 
Co.  Uie,  with  six  chaifers  t^et  up  by 
screws.    It  is   to  be  used  In  the  Morris  Tasher  if  Co. 

head  of  their  screwing  machine.  Screw  Die. 

See,  also  — 
NoMle  tempering,  Harmsttad  •  **  SeUf^iJie  AmerJ'  xl.  307. 
Stock,  Wcdkfr  !f  WtHiams  .     .  ♦  ''Engimer;'  1.  420.       . 

"5ri>n/f7i<r  ^wi.,    xlu  1.230. 

Lead  pipe  press * ''J^'a"- t^V ''''*;/'*''.•,  Ur?o 

Or«  stamps *  ^'Scitntijic  Am.  Sup.,' IbVL 

Die  Hold'er.  A  head  clutch  or  clamp  for  dies 
in  a  stock,  brace,  or  machine.  It  is  a  form  of  chuck, 
the  obverse  of  the  drill  chuck,  shown  on  p.  276,  infra. 


Fig.  816. 


tubes,  piercing  of 
glass  ana  charging 
batteries  of  Lev  den 
jars. 

Abbe  U  Dantec. 
•''Sc.Am.  Am/).," 3902. 

D  i  e-B  i  n  k '  i  n  g 
Ma-chine'.  In  prin- 
ciple this  niacliine  is 
similar  to  the  ])rofil- 
ing  machine,  but  it  I 
has     a    far    greater  | 

range.     The  wo r  k  ^^^^^ 

may  be  moved  m  all        ^'*  "    Machine. 
directions,  and    may     „   goiiddie. 
be  guided  by  a  pattern     ^^  goiid  die  holder  for  use  in 
or  controlled  by  the  head  of  screwing  machine, 
hand  of  the  oi)erator.     '••  Reducing  pieces  for  holding 
It  is  well  adapted  to  ^'**'*  ^»"- 
forming  recesses  of  a  circular,  annular,  or  irregular 
shape  ;  works  very  smoothly  and  free  from  chatter. 
The  various  feeds  are  entirely  indei>endent. 

Fiir.  81S. 


nUD 


Die  Holder. 


Fig.  81*1  is  Brown 
tf  Sharpe's  die  hold- 
er for  use  in  the  re- 
volving head!«  of 
8creA%  machines,  es- 
pecially where  it  Is 
desirable  to  cut  the 
thread  up  to  a 
shoulder  or  to  a 
given  point,  or  to 
run  the  tap  Into  a 
shoulder  for  a  given 
distance  only,  and 
this  is  necessarily  a 


delicate  operation,  requiring  expertness  to  avoid  breaking  the 
threading  tool  or  injuring  the  shoulder  of  the  screw.  The 
engraving  represents  a  patented  device  to  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty, without  regard  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is  operated. 
Fig.  817  shows  a  solid  die  and  die  holders  of  the  Moms 
Tashr  ^  Co.  screwing  machine. 

Di'e-Iec'tric  Ma-chine'.  A  simple  and  pow- 
erful static  conduction  machine  constructed  by  M. 
Carre.  It  has  revolving  wheels  of  hardened  rub- 
ber, the  electricity  being  supplied  by  friction  on 


Die-sniktHs;  Machine, 


The  work  to  be  operated  upon  is  held  in  the  vise,  which 
mav  be  moved  in  all  directions  horiaontally  by  compound 
slides  on  the  table  of  the  machine,  and  may  be  «lev»t«^  <>r 
depressed  by  the  vertical  movement  of  the  platen.  The  cut^ 
ter,  which  mav  be  of  any  suitable  siie  or  form,  revolves  witn 
the  spindle  which  is  driven  by  a  belt,  giving  much  smoother 
action  than  is  possible  with  gears.  The  pre&test  distance 
l>etween  the  end  of  the  spindle  and  top  of  the  table  is  -4  - 
The  platen  has  a  vertical  adjustment  of  16",  and  the  non- 
Bontal  movements  of  the  vise  are  10".  The  countershaft  has 
two  sets  of  pulleys,  giving  two  speeds,  which  may  be  varied 
on  the  spindle  by  a  cone  with  three  grades. 

Di'e-ther'o-BCope.  An  instrument  invented 
by  M,  Lurini  for  measuring  the  variations  in  the 
refractive  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  Scitntific  American  Supplement  "      .    .    .    •  •  477- 
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Dif' fer-en'tlal.  {Electricity.)  A  coil  of  elec- 
trified wire  having  such  relation  to  another  elcc- 
trifietl  coil  or  to  an  armature  (or  needle)  common 
to  both  Rs  to  produce  polar  action  contrary  to  that 
pixxluced  by  such  other  coil. 

[Electric  Lamps.)  A  conductor  of  high  relative 
resistance  —  used  with  electric  lamps  in  scries,  — 
which  operates  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  shunting 
surplus  cnrrent  to  the  next  lamp  and  of  shorten* 
ing  the  arc  of  its  own  lamp,  so  as  to  maintain  equal 
action  in  all  lamps  of  the  series.  (See  Electric 
Lamps.) 

Dif 'fer-en'tial  Ap'pa-ra'tuB.  See  under  the 
fullowing  references  and  the  articles  inj'ra.    DiF- 

VKBENTIAL  PULLEV,  CtC. 

Thermometer,  Dufoun .     .    .     .  •  "Sc.  Amn.  Sup.,*' 9db2. 
Pump,  HcUkom,  Davis  f  Co.,  Br.  •  ** Engineeringt'  xxvi.  197. 

Screw  Jftck •  ** Engineering,'*  xxT.  622. 

WheeU,  C.  W.  MmcConi     .    .     .  •  "&.  Amtr.  Sup.,'  2123. 

Dif 'fer-en'tial  Oal  Va-nom'e-ter.  ( Elec- 
tricity.)  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  needle  as  in 
an  ordinary  galvanometer,  but  round  the  frame  of 
which  are  coiled  two  wires  of  the  same  kind  and 
dimensions  carcfnllv  insulated  from  one  another  ; 
separate  cuirrents  being  passed  through  them  in  op- 
})0site  directions,  the  needle  by  the  direction  and 
extent  of  its  disturbance  indicates  which  current 
i»  the  stronger  and  in  what  degree. 

Differ -en'tial  Oov'er-nor.  A  water-wheel 
jiovenjor.  The  motion  is  poMtive,  the  revolving 
balls  are  inerely  indicative  of  the  speed  of  the  mo- 
tor and  are  not  regulators. 

The  operation  of  the  governor  is  as  follows :  — 

Two  pall**yH,  A  and  B-xn  geared  respectively  to  C  Caud 
D  D.  Pulley  A  i*  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  its  diameter  at 
the  renter  of'  itt  face  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular 
pulley  B.  The  gean  C  C  and  D  D  are  loosely  set  on  the 
shaft  F.  The  gear  marked  £,  enten  into  C  and  D,  and  i.s 
loose  on  a  stud  which  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  F.  The  shaft 
carrying  the  pulley  A  has  upon  it^  end  a  small  gear  (not 
shown  la  the  engraving)  which  communicates  motion  to  the 


Fig   819. 


Weaver*$  Difftrential  Governor. 

gears  C  C.  Upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  carrying  the  pulley  B 
U  a  similar  small  guar  (not  shown  in  the  engraTing),  which 
gives  motion  to  the  gears  D  D.  Motion  is  communicated  to 
pulleys  A  and  J?  by  a  belt  running  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrowg.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  governor  shaft,  O, 
iii  a  small  gear,  which  receives  its  motion  from  the  gear  D. 

n 


When  the  belt  is  running  in  the  center  of  the  two  pulleys 
A  and  B,  the  npeed  of  both  is  the  same,  as  their  diameter  in 
Uie  center  of  face  is  the  same.  Consequently  C  C  and  D  D 
run  at  the  same  speed,  and  have  an  equal  action  on  the  gear 
£ ;  and  hence  the  .itud  upon  which  the  gear  EreTolven  is  held 
stationary.  Now.  upon  the  addition  of  a  load,  the  speed  will 
be  checked,  and  the  balls  of  the  governor  will  fall.  By  this 
act,  the  belt  on  pulley  A  is,  by  proper  connections,  moved 
towards  the  larger  end  of  the  cone,  thus  causing  the  gears, 
C  Cand  D  D,  to  revolve  with  unequal  velocity.  This  mo- 
tion of  the  gears  causes  the  gear  E  to  be  carried  around 
on  the  gears  C  C,  which,  by  mean^i  of  connections  with  the 
shaft,  opens  the  gate.  Upon  the  decrease  of  the  load,  this 
operation  is  reversed,  and  the  gate  shut.  The  purpose  of  the 
lever  H  is  to  throw  the  governor  out  of  gear  by  means  of 
the  flange  O,  and  th<>  clutch  /.  The  tiange  is  held  out  of 
^ear  by  the  latch  marked  S.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
IS  to  enable  one  to  hoint  the  gate,  and  when  the  proper  speed 
is  attained  to  throw  the  governor  into  gear  by  lifting  the 
latch  S. 

Dif ^fer-en'tial  Move'ment.  For  the  pnnci- 
pies  and  illustrative  instances  of  the  transference 
of  a  movement  at  different  rates  in  other  directions, 
conversion  of  movements,  etc.,  sec  ** Differential/* 
IxHtoulaye^s  *^ Dictionnaire  des  Aii$  ei  Manufac- 
tures'' Paris,  1877,  vol.  i. 

Dif'fer-en'tial  Press'ure  Reg'u-la'tor.  A 
contrivance  to  enable  steam  to  l>e  taken  from  a 

Fig.  820. 


HantTs  Differential  Pressure  Regulator. 

lH»iler  or  steam-pipe  at  any  initial  pressure  and  de- 
livered equally  at  any  pressure  for  which  it  is  set 

Steam  is  taken  from  pipe  A  and  passes  Fi/.  ^1. 

to  the  chamber  where  it  acts  equally  upon 
tHe  apposed  surfaces  of  B  and  C,  being  so 
far  balanced.  The  steam,  however,  passes 
by  duct  i> beneath  the  piston  Cand  exerts 
an  upward  prcwuro  ;  this  is  balanced  by 
the  weight  on  the  lever  which  tends  to  de- 
press ('.  If  the  steam  preM<uro  fbould  rise 
nl)Ove  that  for  which  the  Icrcr  ball  is  ad- 
juKted,  the  steam  will  raise  Cand  partially 
close  duct  D,  so  that  the  quantity  of  steam 
Ii:is.«ing  to  the  object  to  be  heated  is  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  its  increased 
pressure  and  heat. 

Dif 'f  er-en'tial  Pulley  Block. 
Fig.  821  show  tlie  Moore's  im- 
proved form  of  differential  pulley 
olock  as  manufactured  by  the  Prov- 
idence Tool  Co.  It  has  the  following 
features:  — 

The  lifted  weight  cannot  run 
down  of  itself  when  suspended ; 
both  chains  take  an  equal  share  of 
the  load,  so  that  the  block  hangs 
l)lumb ;  a  hook  can  be  attached  to 
each  end  of   the  lifting  chain  so 

that  when  one  load   is  raised  the  

other  hook  is  in  position  ready  for  Difff^Ztiai  Pul. 
work.  '  uy  Block. 


WesiOH  . 
Weston  . 
Weston  . 
Chsrry   , 


,  •  "^on  Agf,**  xxi.,  Jan.  17,  p.  1. 
.  •  "Scientijie  American,'*  x\\i.  861. 

•  ^*^Iin.  tf  Scientific  l*ress**  zxxvi. 

•  *^ Engineer;'  xlU.  88. 


Differ-en'tial  Pump.       In   Davey's    steam 

1)ump  (Hathorn,  Davis  and  Davey,  Leeds,  Eng- 
and),  the  slide  valve  derives  its  motion  both  fn>m 
the  main  cross  head  and  from  a  rod  connected  with  a 
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cataract  pistou  moving  with  a  uniform  velocity,  the 
two  motions  being  so  connected  that  the  cut-oflf  de- 
pends upon  tlie  velocity  of  motion  of  the  main 
cross-head  —  in  other  words,  upon  the  resistance 
encountered  or  work  to  be  done  by  the  piston.  In 
the  differential  pumping  engine  the  cataract  piston 
is  connected  with  a  subsidiary  steam  piston  working 
in  a  ^epHrate  cylinder  fitted  with  a  small  blide 
valve. 

The  inTentioii  U  chown  and  described  in 
♦'.Sfifrtti/lc  American  Swp.''  .     .  * 2969. 
Hathorn,  Dftvis  tf  Co.,  Br.     .     .  •  *  ^Engineering;^  xxvi.  197. 

Dif' fer-en'tial  Ratch'et  Brace.  One  on  the 
principle  of  the  differential  screw 
{V'l);.  I€i49,  \K  701,  '  Mtch.  Did.") 
in  whi<  h  uhili'  i\\v  \\\i  ix)tutes  bv 
im|nilst<.>i  iij  utif  diri  etion,  it  is  ad- 
VEHict'd  ill  ilu-  line  uf  its  axis  at 
eiuh  rvvokttii^ii  in  a  degree  the 
difTeretu  e  in  the  pilch  of  the  two 
screws. 


yjg.  S22. 


Differential  Rochet  Brace. 


1882,  "MecA. 


8«e  also  Ratchbt-biuci,  Ratchbt-dull,  p. 
Diet," 

Dif'fer-en'tial  Reg'u-la'tor.  (Electricttjj.) 
A  means  of  regulating  an  arc  voltaic  light,  in  a 
polyphotc  arrangement,  by  the  differential  action 
of  the  main  current  that  produces  the  voltaic  arc 
and  of  a  highly  resistant  derivation  established  be- 
tween the  two  carbons ;  thus,  their  distance  apart 
depends  l)oth  on  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  on 
the  difference  of  potential  at  the  bai^e  of  the  two 
carbons ;  and  equilibrium  is  established  for  eaeh 
lamp,  when  the  intensity  and  the  difference  of  po- 
tential have  reached  the  point  requisite  for  the  good 
working  of  the  lamp.     *^ Electrician." 

The  Siemeni'  difterentiHl  lamp  has  two  solenoids 

that  work  on  one  rod.    The  Brush  and  the  Weston 

have  one  electro-magnet  on  which  are  coiled  two 

wires  that  act  in  inverse  directions. 

Dif' fer-en'tial  Screw  Pipe  Joint.    A  pipe 

joint,    the    invention 

of  M.  Brurry,  of   St. 

Gallen,   Switzerland. 

The  ends  of  the  pipes 

to  be  connected  are 

threaded  with  screws 

of  a    different   pitch 

and  respectively  right 

and  left  handed.     A 


Fig.  S2a 


Differential  Screw  Pipe  Joint, 


coupling,  correspond- 


ingly threaded,  screws  on  to  them  simultaneously 
anddraws  them  together  with  great  force. 

Bourry,  Swlts •  **Enginefrinf,"  xxlii.  8^8. 

•  '■^  Srientific  American  Sup."  1272. 

Dif'fer-en'tial  Stcth'o-Bcope.  {Surgical.) 
A  double  stethoscope  with  elastic  tubular  branches 
and  bells  capable  of  being  applied  to  different  por- 
tions of  the  thorax  so  as  to  compare  the  indications 
at  different  }>oints. 

Allison,  Tig.  268,  p.  S3,  Part  I.,  Tiemann's  ^'Armamentari- 
um Chirurgicum." 

Die  Dog.    A  lathe  dog  adapted  to  hold  a  screw 
cutting  die.     Fig.  824. 
Dif-fu^ai-om'e-ter.     (Gas.)     An  instromeiit 


invented  by  Graham  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which 
diffusion  of  gases  among  one  another  takes  place. 

A    glAM    tube    of    I"  caliber,  V  in  Fig.  824. 

length,  is  stopped  at  one  end  with  a  po- 
Tou^  plug  of  gypnum  or  graphite.  The 
tube  i:*  filled  with  hydrogen,  for  inotancf , 
the  opiMi  end  plunged  in  a  hath  of  mer- 
cury, and  diffusiun  takeii  place  through 
the  plug.  The  law  that  the  diflTuKibility 
of  gai;  ifl  in  proportion  to  the  square  ro<it 
of  their  densities  is  illustrated  b>-  the 
intercharge  of  hydrogen  and  atmos- 
pheric air,  at  the  expenf«  of  the  latter, 
and  the  tube  is  eventually  emptied. 

D  i  f-f  u '  8  i  o  n.  ( Electricity . ) 
The  power  of  a  galvanic  current 
to  extend  its  influence  in  all  di- 
rections, tliat  influence  being 
never  limited  to  the  two  elec- 
trodes. ,,     ,, 

Dif-fu'ser.  A  portion  of  the  ^"^  ^"^• 
appsratUH  in  Clamond's  thermo-electric  battery,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  plates  of  copper  placed  all 
round  the  battery,  and  which  effect  the  removal 
and  rapid  dispersion  of  the  heat  of  the  solderings 
by  means  of  the  great  surface  which  they  present. 

Described  in  '*La  Nature,''  1880.  Alao  in  '' Manu/aetyrtr 
and  Builder,'' •  xii.  m. 

Dif-fu'sion  Pro'cesB.  The  Roberts  diffusion 
proi-ess  is  mentioned  and  illustrated  on  p.  702, 
"  Merh.  Diet."  It  has  l)een  very  elaborately  ex- 
tended in  some  European  sucreries.     See 

Roberts,  Fr.  .  ''Dept.  Agric.  Sp.  Rep.,''  No.  28,  PI.  XXI II. 
Rotative,  Ger.  .  ''Dept.  Agric.  :^.  Rtp.,"  No.  28,  PI.  XXIV. 
Continuous  process. 

•  '*  Scientijie  American  Sup.,''  4109. 

The  question  is  admirably  discussed,  compared,  and  iUus- 
tratcd  in  Mr.  Mallet^s  report  on  Group  III.  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876.  See  vol.  iv.,  Group 
111,  •pp.  20-^. 

The  rotatire  diffusion  apparatus  was  shoH-n  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878  by  Lecomte  &  Villette,  Saint-Quentin 
(Aisne),  France. 

See  also  pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  G.  BouiK»ren,  Cincin- 
nati, 0. 

Dig'ger.     A  spading  machine. 

Steam,  Darby,  Eng.  .     .  •  **SritntiJic  American  Sup.,''  2458. 
Knight,  Bt *  "Engineer,"  x\i.9H. 

•  '*  Scientific  Amer.,"  xzxviii.  88. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,''  465. 

Dike.     1.  A  levee,  bank,  or  dam. 

In  Japan  the  dike  is  formed  thus :  A  kind  of  strong  cylin- 
drical bag,  often  eight  yards  and  more  in  length,  is  made  of 
split  bamboo,  with  wide  meshes,  and  is  then  filled  up  with 
big  stones.  A  certain  number  of  these  bags,  arranged  on  a 
wooden  grating,  form  the  foundation  of  the  breakwaters  or 
dikes.  When  the  current  is  very  strong,  the  ends  of  the 
Ws  are  allowed  to  pass  the  gratings  and  to  hang  down  into 
the  sandy  bed  of  the  river ;  gradually  they  sink  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  finally,  being  entirelT  buried  in  the  mud,  form  a 
solid  mooring.  The  object  of  the  bags  is  to  keep  the  stones 
together,  till  all  the  Interstices  are  filled  up  with  sand  and 
mud,  when  the  construction  is  transformed  into  a  solid  mole. 
The  bamboo  is  said  to  be  of  great  durability  ;  sterna  of  this 
tree  are  also  used  for  weirs  and  the  temporary  surroundings 
of  breakwaters.  The  exterior  parts  of  dikes  are  often  covered 
with  grass  matting,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  washed 
away. 

2.  {Mining.)  A  wall-like  mass  of  mineral  mat- 
ter filling  Assures. 

Di-la'tor.  {Surgical.)  An  instrument  for  dis- 
tending a  naturiU  or  artificial  opening.  The  term 
is  specially  applied  to  certain  instruments,  but 
really  includes  speculi.  See  Figs.  5360-5363,  p. 
2260,  "  Mech.  Did." 

See  also  list  of  Dilators,  p.  703,  Ibid.,  and  En- 
doscope, infra. 

The  subject  may  be  pursued  by  reference  to  the  following 
figures  in  Tietnann's  ''Jbmamentarium  Ckirurgkum  ■' :  — 
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Lithotrity      ....  P»g©  43,  Part  III. 

Meatus  urinariuB  .     .  Page  2,  Part  III. 

EMtpbageal    ....  Page  84,  Part  II. 

Rectal Page  118,  Part  III. 

Sponge Page  14,  Part  V. 

Tracheal Paged  93-94,  Part  II. 

Tupelo Page  11,  Supplement. 

Urethral Page  23,  Part  III, 

Uterine PagM  7i-79,  Part  III.,  18,  Supp. 

Vaginal Page  66,  Part  III. 

Di-la'ting  For^oeps.  {Surgical.)  Forceps  the 
pron^  of  which  are  used  to  expand  a  paiisage  or 
meatus.  The  cervix  uteri  dilator,  for  instance, 
Fijr.  1220,  p.  516,  **  Mech.  Diet.;*  et  infra. 

Di-men'ftion  Sawing  Ma-chine'.  One 
adapted  to  sawing  stuff  to  a  given  size  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Richards'   .     .         .    .  •  "Bn^netring,^*  xxt.  161. 
Preston's •**  Seienii/u  American,'^  x\.  ¥iQ 

Di-men'sion  Stone  Work.  (Mastmry.)  Said 
of  masonry  when  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  en- 
tering into  it  are  fixed  by  specification.  See  list 
under  Masonby. 

Di-min'ish-ing  Valve.  A  valve  to  regulate 
high  pressure  steam  so  as  to  give  out  a  constant 
and  uniform  supply  of  low  pressure  steam. 

ft 

The  Talre  Is  shown  bj  section  in  Fig.  825.  Itii  operation 
is  as  follows :  >1  is  the  inlet  for  high  pressure  steam ;  BB  is 

Fig.  82V 
X 


Diminishing  Yalvt. 

a  double  beat  valve,  with  a  hole  through  the  stalk  C,  and 
which  »hats  against  the  brass  seatings  BD ;  £  is  a  connecting 
rod,  necured  with  nuts  and  washers  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nlve  i?^.  and  also  to  the  circular  corrugated  metallic  dislc  F, 
which  is  neld  in  position  betwixt  GG.  Suppose  there  is  a 
preMure  of  60  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  inlet  i4,  and  10  lbs. 
per  s<iuare  inch  to  required  at  the  outlet  IC,  set  the  weight  H 
on  the  lever  J  at  10  lbs.,  which  pressure  will  raise  the  corru- 
gated metallic  disk  F,  thereby  shutting  off  the  excess  of  steam 
over  and  above  the  10  lbs.  required.  The  pressure  at  the 
outlet  ma  J  be  varied  by  moving  the  weight  Hon  the  lover  J. 


Dln'gy.     (Fishery.) 
list  under  Boat. 
Berthon's  duplex  dingy,  Br. 


A  small  fishing  boat.    See 

.    .    •  "  JS:ivtH*«r,"  xlix.  488. 

Di-o-nya'i-ua'  Bar.  An  aural  instrument  for 
the  very  deaf.  It  has  a  capacious  pavilion  swiveled 
on  a  stand  which  is  planted  on  the  floor,  and  an 
elastic  tube  with  a  nozzle  to  be  applied  to  the  ear. 

Fig.  227,  Part  II.,  T^emoMn's  '^Armam.  Chirurgicuni."^ 

Di-op'tric  Ap^pa-ra'tus.  The  refraction  sys- 
tem of  lighting  as  distinguished  from  catoptric. 
See  p.  704,  "Alech.  Diet."  See  also  following  in- 
stances :  — 

Little- Basaes,  Ceylon  .    .     .    .•  **Sc.  American  Sup.;*  94b. 
For  electric   light,  Hendrrson, 

Br •  **Enginetr,''  xllx.  246. 


Flashing  apparatus,  Little-Bas- 
ses light *  *^Engin<eri$m,'''  xxii.  366. 

For  light-ships,  Sauitfr^  Lemon- 

nier  tf  Co.,  Ft.       .    .     .  • '•£ngtiM«niig',"  xxvii.  211. 

Revolving    light,    Sautter^   Le- 

monnier,  ^  Co.,  Fr.    .     .  •  ^* Engineering,^'  xxTii.  269. 

Di-or-rez'ine.  An  explosive  analvzed  bv  M. 
Fels.  F  -  - 

Consists  of  Picric  acid,  1.6        Nitrate  potassium  )  ^ 

Wood  charcoal     .    .     7  Nitrate  iKKlium     .     .       \ 

Birch  sawdust    .    .  10  Sulphur 12 

Water 9.5 

Made  principally  at  Brunn  and  Trieste. 

"Eng.  If  Mining  Journal,"  xxviii  263. 
Another  published  recipe  gives  :  — 

Nitrate  of  potassium 60 

Nitrate  of  sodium 25 

Sulphur 12 

Hard  wood  sawdust 13 

loo" 

Di-plei'o-BCope.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Bloxam  to  determine  true  meridian.  Dipleido- 
scope,  p.  704,  *'Aftch.  Diet." 

The  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  826,  the 
upper  view  showing  it 
in  position  for  observa-  *' 

tion,  and  the  lower  a  di- 
agram illustrating  the 
principle  of  its  opera- 
tion, which  is  founded  ' 
on  the  property  of  pol- 
ished bodies,  to  reflect 
rays  at  an  angle  equal 
to  that  of  their  inci- 
dence. .    >\  5 

The  instrument    is  on  a 
horizontal  base,  and  its  an-         \^ 
terior  face  is  perpendicular        ^Jr 
to  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

It    is    an   equilateral    glass     V,         /p        \  / \^i^ 

prism  with  one  face  exposed,  t*    ^ —^ 

the  others  being  opaque  and  DipUioscope. 

constituting  mirrors.     D  C 

represents  the  exterior  face  of  the  instrument,  and  D  B,  BC 
are  mirror  planes.  Suppose  that  the  ray  1  striking  DC  at  £ 
be  reflected  towards  the  eye  in  the  direction  \\  the  image  of 
the  sun  will  appear,  as  time  lapses,  to  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion from  D  towards  C.  The  ray  2,  traversing  D  C,  is  re- 
flected by  C  B  on  t4i  DB,  and  thence  towards  the  eye  in  the 
direction  2',  and  the  second  image  of  the  sun  has  an  appar- 
ent motion  in  the  direction  from  C  to  D,  and  as  the  sun  cul- 
minates the  two  images  mutually  approach. 

Supposing  that  the  ray  1  shall  arrive  at  8  and  the  ray  2 
impinge  upon  4,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  be  each  reflected 
in  the  common  direction  iy  and  4^ ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
two  images  will  coincide  at  the  instant  of  true  meridian. 
The  moment  passed,  the  rays  continuing  to  advance,  the  im- 
ages again  separate  themselves,  changing  their  relatife  posi- 
tions and  mutually  recede. 

Diplo-graph.  A  writing  apparatus  for  the 
blind,  invented  by  M.  Recordon,  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. 

Speaking  in  genena  terms,  it  has  lettered  disks  rotated  by 
the  blind  writer  so  as  to  bring  letter  after  letter  in  position 
to  imprint  upon  a  paper  which  moves  along  before  the  writ- 
er. It  is  simple  but  clumsy,  far  inferior  to  a  type  writer, 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  furnish  with  raifsed  letters  on  its 
plungers  :  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  by  "La 
Nature.'"    Shown  in  '* Scientist  American,"'  •  xxxvii.  210. 

Dip'per.  A  form  of  dredging  machine  which 
has  a  large  ladle  on  the  end  of  a  spar.  This  is 
plunged  uuder  water,  scoops  along  the  bottom,  and 
then  rises  to  the  surface,  and  discharges  its  load 
into  a  lighter. 

The  principle  is  shown  in  Fig.  1896,  vol.  I.,  *'3iecA.  Diet.," 
though  the  machine  there  shown  is  not  aquatic. 

Dip'per  Bar'-trum'pet.  An  aural  instrument 
with  a  dipper  or  cup-shaped  pavilion.  The  sound 
waves  entering  the  flaring  mouth  are  reflected  by 
the  parabolic  bottom  towards  a  common  center, 
and  thence  conducted  by  a  tube  to  the  ear. 
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Fi^.  225,  226,  P&rt  II.,  TiemannU  ^'Armanuntarium  Chi- 
mrftcwm." 

Dip'ping  Wheel.  {Fishing.)  A  contrivance 
used  in  Southern  rivers  to  meet  local  demand  for 
fish. 

Fig.  826. 


Dipping  Wh<eL 

It  is  set  in  the  stream  so  as  to  be  turned  by  the 
current,  and  has  a  number  of  dip-uets  which  raise 
the  fish  and  tumble  them  out  at  the  axis  in  the 
manner  of  the  scoop-wheel.  The  inclination  of  the 
nets  is  toward  the  catching-box  at  the  side. 

Dip'ping  Vat.  ( Ceramics. )  The  trough  con- 
taining Hue  glazing  slip  in  which  biscuit  ware  is 
dip|)ed  to  be  covered  with  the  material  which, 
baked  on,  forms  glaze. 

Dip  Reg'u-la^tor.  ( Gas. )  A  device  used  in 
gas  works  for  regulating  the  seal  of  the  dip-pipes 
in  the  hydraulic  main,  and  for  drawing  off  the  heav}' 
tar  from  the  liottom  of  the  main  without  disturbing 
the  seal.     Sec  Fig.  1660.  p.  705,  **  Mech.  Diet." 

Di-rect'~coup1ed  Steam  En'gine.  A  form 
of  engine  in  which  the  piston-rods  of  two  engines 
are  coupled  directly  to  the  same  crank. 

The  term  is  held  to  include  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  713,  in  which  the  crank  is  rotated  by  the  in- 
teWention  of  a  tiiangular  connecting-rod. 

Di-rect' Fire.  i.  {Fire-arms.)  That  kind  of 
action  in  which  the  plungers  lie  and  strike  the  ig- 
nition in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  barrel. 

2.  {Glass.)  A  glass  furnace  with  no  artificial 
draft  other  than  derived  from  the  chimney  or  stack. 

Di-rect'  I'ron  Pro'cesB.  A  process  for  pro- 
curing directly  from  the  ore  an  iron  which  is  prac- 
tically pure  chemically,  although  mechanically 
mixed  with  certain  impuiitics.  The  Catalan,  the 
most  ancient  of  processes,  employed  to  produce 
cliarcoal  blooms. 

The  modem  direct  methcxlo  are  diflcu»«ed  in  a  report  by 
A.  L.  Ilolley,  Group  I.,  ''  Ctntennial  Reports,'^''  toI  lii.,  p.  40. 
Bl&ir't!  and  Siemens  m  proceM«P8  are  conflidered  :  — 

"  Blair'fl  oonM!«t«i  in  deoxidizing  the  orei*  rapidly  by  gas 
and  »nlid  fuel,  but  without  fusion,  and  then  withdrawing 
the  iron-Mponge  cold,  without  allowing  it  to  oxidize  again. 
The  sponge  '\»  compreMed  and  charged  into  the  open -hearth 
furnace,  or  it  is  reheated  or  charged,  or  It  \»  melted  in  a  cu- 
pola and  then  treated  in  the  open  hearth.  The  be)>it  manner 
of  using  the  sponge  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  Mettled. 
Siemen8*8  procesi*  consists  in  melting  ore,  together  with  coal 
and  limcfitone  enough  to  reduce  it,  in  a  rotating  furnace, 
tapping  off  such  slag  an  will  run,  squeezing  the  remaining 
slag  out  of  the  ball,  and  cliarging  the  ball  hot  into  the  open- 
hearth  furnace.  The  radical  trouble  in  all  direct  procewtes 
has  been  the  waste  of  iron  in  getting  it  from  the  sponge  into 
merchantable  form.  The  addition  of  the  open-hearth  pro- 
cess greatly  relieves  this  difficulty .♦■  —  HoUey. 

See  also  Rotator  ;  Sponge. 

Di-rect'or.     {Surgical.)    A  grooved  instrument 


to  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  knife,  probe,  scissors,  bis- 
toury, hemiatome. 

Exploring  director Fig.  135,  p.  44,  Part  I. 

Exploring  director Fig.  184,  p.  61,  Fart  I. 

Alhngkam*i  anal  seinom  director    Fig.  589,  p.  121,  Part  III. 
Anal  and  rectal  director  ....    Fig.  591,  p.  122,  Part  III. 
Levis,  hernia  director     ....    Fig.  629,  p.  126,  Part  III. 
Tiemanti's  ** Armetmentarittm  Chirurgieum.^'' 

Di-rect'  Pro'ceas.  {Metallurgi/.)  Oue  by 
nhich  a  metal  is  obtained  in  working  condition  by 
a  siu;:ie  ])roces8  from  the  ore.  It  is  said  of  malle- 
able iron  obtained  in  loups  for  blooms  by  open- 
hearth  process,  in  contradistinction  to  the  double 
operation  of  obtaining  pig  iron  b^  blast  furnace 
and  converting  pig  into  malleable  iron  by  puddling 
and  hammering.    See  Direct  Iron  Process. 

DiB-gorg'er.  {Fishina.)  An  implement  used 
in  discharging  a  gorged  hook  from  the  mouth  or 
stomach  of  a  fish.  It  is  pushed  down  along  the 
line,  pushes  back  the  barbed  point,  and  thus  assists 
in  retracting  the  hook. 

DiB'in-fecfing  Stove.  A  stove  with  adja- 
cent drying  chamber  provided  with  bars  on  which 
to  hang  the  clothes  while  exposing  them  to  a  heat 
of  159°  C. 

In  the  Chemical  Department  of  Public  Health  of  Dresden 
the  following  is  given  as  the  relatiye  value  of  the  articles 
stated,  as  disinfectants,  —  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid 
being  100 :  — 

Chloride  of  lime,  with  sulphuric  acid 100 

Chloride  of  lime,  with  sulphate  of  iron    ....  99 

Luder  and  LiedlofTs  powder 92 

Carbolic  acid  disinfecting  powder 85.6 

Slaked  lime 84.6 

Alum 80.4 

Sulphate  of  iron 76.7 

Chloralum  74.0 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 57.1 

Permanganate  of  potaah,  with  sulphuric  acid    .    .  51.3 

DiB>-in'te-g;ra'tor.  A  pulverizing  machine  op- 
erating by  percussion. 

The  success  of  Cetrr^s  disintegrator,  shown  at  Fig.  1665,  p. 
707,  '*Mcc/i.  Diet  ,'*  has  been  the  incentive  to  the  invention 
of  a  large  class  of  machines  which  go  by  the  name  of  disUi- 
tegrators,  the  common  feature  of  which  consists  in  pulveris- 
ing by  percussion,  in  the  breaking  by  blows  of  rapidly  re- 
volving arms,  spokes,  or  cages,  as  distinct  from  the  grinding 
by  attrition  between  surfaces. 

The  range  of  material  to  which  the  disintegrator  has  beeo 

Fig.  828. 


Vajtart  Disintegrator. 
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adapted  ha*  alao  been  veiy  much  extended,  and  includes 
breaking  and  polTerising  — 


Asphalt  rock. 

Bazk. 

Bones. 

Cement. 

i'oal  for  patent  fuel  and  coke 

making. 
Coprolitee. 
Fertiliaera. 


Grain  of  all  kinds. 
Oiaphite. 
Guanos. 
Minerals. 

Mixing  chemicals,  days,  col- 
ors, fertiliaers,  sugars. 
Oil  cake. 
Ores. 


The  Vapart  disintenator  consists  of  three  horiiontal  j>lat- 
forms  kejed  to  a  rertical  shaft.  The  platforms  are  fitted  with 
vanes  placed  radially .  The  shaft  is  supported  below  by  a  f oot- 
otep,  and  aboTe  by  an  ordinary  bearing.  The  platforms  are 
inclosed  in  a  east-iron  cylindrical  casing,  fitted  with  two  doors 
to  ^ire  acccae  to  the  interior.  Between  the  platforms,  and 
attached  to  the  casing,  hoppers  are  fixed  to  deliver  the  ma- 
terial to  the  center  portion  of  the  platforms,  and  opposite 
the  platforms  serrated  segments  of  chilled  cast  iron  or  steel 
are  attached. 

The  nhaft  and  platforms  are  made  to  reyolre  rapidly,  and 
the  material  is  first  delivered  into  the  machine  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  first  platform,  where  the  velocity  is  low.  It  is 
then  guided  by  the  vane,  and  by  centrifugal  foree  is  pro- 
i«rted  violently  against  the  first  series  of  segments.  The 
broken  material  bills  by  its  own  weight  down  the  first  hopper 
to  the  center  of  the  second  platform,  and  is  again  thrown 
violently  against  the  second  series  of  segments,  and  after^ 
vards  against  the  third,  when  the  material  finally  falls  out 
of  the  machine  in  a  thoroughly  disintegrated  state.  Two 
annii  fixed  under  the  last  platform  serve  to  keep  the  machine 
rlear.  The  pulverised  material  can  then  be  led  away  on  a 
belt  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  convenient. 

Variou<i  forms  of  disintegrators  are  found  in  the  columns 
of  *"  Engineering y"  October  18,  1878;  and  proximate  dates 
including :  — 

•  C4Mrr^s,  •  Wibtm^s, 

•  .S*^rir»n'5,  •  Vapart. 

•  Carters, 

The  machines  of  HawksUy  And  of  Wtstem  if  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, and  Bichou  if  Cie.,  of  Paris,  have  been  prominent  at 
Iste  expositions. 

Carr •".Sr   .4m.  S«/>.,"3496. 

"■Com.  TrtuieJour,,"'  Br.,  June  8,  1878. 
Carter      .     .     .     .  •  ** Engineering,"  xxi.  135. 

•  *'Se.  Am.  Sup.,  240. 
Skerwin,  Br.     .     .  •  '' Enginetr,''  xlv.  8&4. 
Vapart,  Pr.  .     .     .  •  "Engineering,''  xxiil.  448. 

"hon  Age,'"  xxii.,  Aug.  1,  p.  1. 

•  ••  Scientijic  American^  xxxvti.  67. 

Disk  An'viL     A  strengthening  plate  or  rein- 


Fig.  829. 


l^ig.  880. 


T^ 


Disk  Anvil. 

force  placed  inside  the  head  of  a 
cartridge  to  support  the  impact  of 
the  striking  pm  which  explodes 
the  fulminate.  See  also  Cup  An- 
vil. 

Disk  Car'ri-er.  {Dentistry.) 
A  device  for  holding  a  cutting, 
{rrinding,  or  separating  disk  at  the 
end  of  a  handle  while  it  is  rotated 
hy  a  flexible  shaft  driven  by  the 
deiital  engine.  It  is  used  in  sepa- 
rating the  teeth,  cutting  out  lin- 
pal  and  buccal  fissures,  and  fin- 
ishing fillings  and  rough  surfaces. 

Disk  Cnt'ter.  An  instm- 
raent  for  cutting  circles  of  thin  gl; 
microscopic  objects  on  slides.  A  diamond  is  on  the 
end  of  the  arm,  which  is  adjustable  to  suit  the  ra- 
dius of  glam  cover  required.  See  Circle  Cut- 
ter. 

Disk  B-lec'trode.  {Electricity.)  An  elec- 
trode for  telegraphic  intitrnmentH  in  which  the  con- 
nection is  secured  by  the  contact  of  the  peripheries 
of  two  disks,  the  axes  of  which  are  at  light  angles. 


Dr.  Hidtman's 
Disk  Carrier. 

\  for  covers  of 


The  contact  is  a  mere  point  or  dot.  The  disks  are 
of  brass  with  platinum  wires  let  into  grooves  on 
their  peripheries,  the  densely-drawn  hard  wire  per- 
mitting a  fine  and  small  contact.  —  Cummina.  See 
Telegraph  Kby  ;  also  Fig.  847,  p.  266,  injra. 

Disk  En'gine.  A  form  of  steam  engine  in- 
vented by  Dakeyne  in  1830.  Improved  by  Bishop, 
Ericsson,  and  others. 

6,   p.  708,  ''Meek.   Diet.-'  (W»b- 


[[ure  (revolving). 
6,1838.    (Br.  patents.) 


See  Bukop,  c,  Fig. 
bling). 

Ericsson,  A,  B,  same  f 

Taytor  and  DaviSy  18 

Oorsage.  1888. 

Geiss,  1870. 

See   Labouiaye's  ''Dietionnaire"  etc.,  tome    Iv.,  article 
"  Mackines  a  Vapevr,'-  Figs.  86444646. 

See  also  FotrR-crunDUi  £xoi.«(B,  Stx-CTLMDim  JSmgutb. 

Disk  Har'row.     {A^ic)    A  harrow  having  a 
triangular  frame,  with  a  driver's   seat  mounted 

Fig.  88L 


Niskwitz's  Disk  Harrow.  . 

upon  it,  and  carrying  a  number  of  sharp-edged  and 
concave  disks,  set  at  such  an  angle  in  relation  to 
the  line  of  draft  that  in  revolving  the^'  pulver- 
ize the  soil,  cutting,  lifting,  and  turning  it  over  in 
small  furrows.  A  scraper  is  provided  for  each 
disk,  BO  as  to  keep  it  constantly  tree  from  dirt. 

•  ''American  Manuf.;'  July  16,  1880,  p.  la 


La  Dow 


Fig.  882. 


Fmder's  Disking  Mackine. 

Disk'ing  Ma-chine'.  (AffHc.)  A  steam-cul- 
tivating implement  to  l>e  drawn  by  an  engine  over 
sod  or  plowed  sod,  to  renew  the  ground,  or  to  pre- 
pare for  seeding.  Circular  steel  disks  are  pre- 
sented obliquelv  to  the  line  of  draft  so  as  not 
merely  to  cut  into  the  ground  but  make  a  slight 
furrow. 

Dis-place'ment  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  Guerin's 
continual  displacement  apparatus  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical series  of  vessels ;  at  bottom  a  flask  in  a  sand 
bath,  a  percolator,  receiver,  and  condenser,  verti- 
cally in  the  order  state<l.  The  vapor  of  the  lower 
member  condenses  in  the  up])er  one,  is  received  in 
the  next  below  it,  and  thence  flows  intermittingly 
into  the  percolator,  from  whence  it  reaches  the  flask 
at  bottom. 


"5ciefi<t/Se  American  ' 


•  xlii.  180. 
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Dis'lo-ca'tionAp'pa-ra'tUB.  {iSurgical.)  This 
includes  baiidnges,  splints,  apparatus  lor  reducing, 
and  for  maintaiuing  restored  parts  in  sUu,  and  for 
pre ven ling  recurrence. 

The  figures  refer  to  Tiemann's  ''Armamentarium  Chirur- 
gicwuy^*  l*art  IV. 
Uumeriu  .  . 
Clavicle  .  .  . 
Hip  .... 
•  Knee  .... 
Phalanges  .  . 
Elbow  .  .  . 
Kadi  us  and  ulna 

Dia-Bect'ing  Hook.    A  fine  two-clawed  hook 
used  as  a  prehensor  in  making  dissections. 
Vlg.  883. 


Figs.  55, 131. 
Figs.  56, 150. 
Figs.  87-8U,  182,  183. 
Figs.  »3,  146. 
Fig.».  i;i4-137. 
Fig.  U8. 
Fig.  151. 


JHweting  Hook, 
Dis-Bect'ing  In'Btaru-ments.  {Surgical,)  The 
list  embraces  a  variety  of  instruments,  post-mor- 
tem and  dissecting,  the  larger  number  of  which  niay 
be  found  under  their  specific  titles,  bee  hst  under 
Surgical  Instruments,  infra  and    Mech.  Did. 

Among  them  are  the  following :  the  figures  refer  to  Tit- 
mann's  ^' Armamtntarium  Chtrurgicum,'  Part  1. 
Anatomical  syringe      ....    JJS  8J3. 

Cartilage  knife * 'g  ^Jf- 

Dissecting  hook        EIK',,?^^'^^^' 

Grappling  hook tl5«  3li  319 

Chain  hook JfjwS' 

Reamer »g^- 

Rachitome I?'  ^   jwa  883 

Costotome J?*"'*^'  ^^'  **^' 

Scalpel F»8.^. 

Brain  knife 5|«-  gj- 

Enterotome l}^' SI' 

Calvarian  hook  .    .    .     .    .     •    ff^%^^^^ 

HSLmer'andchiwl Figs.  330,331. 

Scissors.    .^ Fig.  151. 

DiB-sect'ing  Ta'ble.     One  with  arrangements 
devised  for  the  convenient  presentation  of  the  sub-  | 
ject,  the  disposition  of  the  disjecta,  etc.  i 

A  table  with  arrangements  for  disposition  of  effluvia  Is 
Mhown  ii^I^^u/^J^.  •/>'ct.om.a.W  c/..  Arts  etjlanufact.^ 
li^  Sfi30-3632  article  ^'Insalubres:'  tome  •▼•t,ed.  18/ 1. 

STAnrn^rSMe    shown   at   the  Philadelphia  Exposition. 
1876  ii  of  ;>n*enient  si.e  and  height  is  supported  on  a  stem 
„'  «»;«^^!ith  A  scale  beam   in  the  stand,  affording  the 
X„s  of  weighing  the  subject;  it  is  dished  to  the  center  | 
S?oUect  the  C?^  of  ablution  or  effusion  ;  h«  means  for  | 
the  exhibition  of  disinfectants,  etc. 

Dis-Bue'ing.  (Mininq.)  Brenkinp  away  the 
rock  from  off  the  walls  of'  a  nmall  and  rich  lode,  in 
order  that  the  ore  may  1)6  moved  without  the  ac- 
companvinj?  worthless  ininirue.  ,        .       *„ 

DiB'tance  Meas'ur-er.  An  angulometer,  te-  j 
lemeter,  etc.  (which  see)  :  — 

The  instrument  iuTented  by  Lieutenant  '{"^^J^/^l^f^^^ 
ish  service  is  a  stop  watch  to  measure  "*^/"!^r^»i„^^*;^" 
flMh  and  sound.  The  pointer  is  placed  at  MI.,  and  when 
the  fl^h  i7ob^rve<l  a  button  is  pressed,  and  the  pomter  be- 
irins  to  traverse.  When  the  sound  is  heard  the  knob  is  re- 
Cm  anTthV  disunce  observed.  The  dial  is  divided  Into 
special  peripheries  acrording  to  the  seasons. 
Distance  indicator,  Watkin  .    ^' Scientific  Amer.:^  xxxru^SL 

See  also  Telemeter,  Figs.  6265, 6256.  pp.  2513, 2614,  "3fteA. 

Difl-tilling  Ap'pa-ra'tuB.  Baird's  distilling 
apparatus  for  makinp:  potable  water  by  condensa- 
tion of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  used  on  board  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  Navy.    Fig.  834. 

It  consists  of  an  aerator,  condenser,  and  filter.  The  aera- 
tor is  at  A ;  the  steam  passing  towards  the  coil  draws  In  air  «t 
a  number  of  circumferential  holes,  and  the  air  and  steam 
paM  together  into  the  flat  coil  of  copper  twined  inside.  >ea 
5a^r  enters  the  condenser  Tat  Dsnd  itfisses  ^^tt  At  E  The 
water  of  condensation  then  pas.se>.  by  pipe  ;<>  ».  °",«'^'  J*' "* 
purified  Kranulated  animal  charcoal  to  deprive  it  of  organic 


matter  and  oils  which 
STiU.,*'3i«cA.  Diet.' 

DiB-trib'u- 
ting  Ta'ble.     A 

table  on  which  let- 
ters are  collected 
and  from  which 
they  are  distrib- 
uted into  mail  bags 
suspended  around 
it  in  a  horse-shoe 
I  form,  the  distribu- 
tor standing  in  the 
middle.  Fig.  835. 
Ditch  Clean'- 
er.  A  square-end- 
ed scoop  set  at  an 
angle  with  the 
handle  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  a 
ditch  while  stand- 
ing on  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Two  kinds  are 
shown :  one  to 
push  and  the  other 
to  pull.  Fig.  836. 
Ditch'ing  Ma- 
or  plowing  ditches 


come  over  with  the  steam.    See  also 
Fig.  834 


Baird's  DiUiUing  Apparatus. 

•chine'.   A  machine  for  digging 
Fig.  835. 


Distributing  Table. 

The  ditching  machine  of  Theodore  F.  Randolph 
is  shown  in  Fig.  837. 

The  digger  share  operates  In 
the  grooved  periphery  of  a  rotary 
flanged  wheel,  and  has  an  adjust- 
ing attachment  that  regulate* 
the  depth  of  penetration.  The 
flanged  peripheries  of  the  wheel 
penetrate  and  its  rotation  ele- 
vates the  loosened  soil,  depositing 
it  on  the  slide-way  or  apron  that 
sheds  it  clear  of  the  ditch  on 
either  side,  optionally.  A  chisel- 
shaped  cleaner  attached  to  the 
slide -way  works  between  the 
flanges  of  the  wheel,  cleansing 
it  of  its  losd,  and  guiding  the 
dirt  to  the  apron. 

The  l«rge  machine  requires  an 
eighteen    horse- i)Ower  engine  to  | 
operate  it :  and   it  is  calculated  I 
that    it    will    dig     eight    cubic 
yards    a    minute  in    clay    soil ; 
equal  to  a  man's  work  for  a  day, 

"^^Thli'^miilc'hine  has  adjustments  for  depth,  and  means  for 
guiding  under  the  control  of  the  man  who  standi  upon  the 
platform.    See  also,— 

Machine,  r?onW/az  .  .  .  .  •  ".^.Vw^/f^^m^-., 'xjunr.  lo9 
Plow,  locomotive,  Buchanan  •  '' Engtneermg,'   xxx.  166. 


Ditch  Ckoners. 
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ytg.  337. 


Plow,  Smydrr 

Plow  and  *i'r«p«'r,  r*ilw«y 


'  Seimli/ieAm„ 


Di  vid'ing  Ma-chine'  A  mrtrlitne  kit  ilivid- 
iag  u  dfclc,  hiktf  or  slip  into  equal  parts.  Used  in 
fpradnatin^  rules,  scales,  etc.     See 

Tnstitnte  Technology  •  "Scientific  Am.,"  xxxy.  195. 
.    ***Sctentifie  Am.  Sup.,''  '04. 

.  Wolcott  Olbbn'  report,  *'  Vienna 
ETjtofiiton  (18i3>  Rqfortt/' 
vol.  ii.,  §  F,  p.  6 

.  Ihiti,  p  6. 

.  Prof.  Baniard's  report,  *^ Paris 
Exposition  Report^'''  1867, 
▼ol.  iii.,  p.  613 

.  Ibiil.,  p.  6ia 


Linear,  Stevenft  Institute 
P.  Dumoulin-Froment 


Perreaux 

P.  Dwm<ndin-Froment  . 


Perreaux      .    .     . 

Div'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.    Siil>-aqueou8  Appurte- 
nances and  machinery  for  the  protection  and  assist- 
ance of  divers.     See 
Signaling  appiu«tu«i. 

Protkeroe,  Br •  **  Engineering,'^  xxIt.  127. 

♦  "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  1478. 
Diving  apparatus,  Richardson  ***  Scientific  Am.  5i#7>.,'' 3848. 
Impmyijied  apparatu!«, 
Magdalena  River       .     .    .•'* Scientific  Am.  Sup., "*' \^^. 
Bell,   article  "Plongeur,"    Lnboulaye^s  ^'Dirt.  des  Arts  ft 
ManufactMrres,"  iv.,  ed.  1877  ;  describing  apparatus  of :  — 
Smeaton.  Cav^. 

Rtnnie.  Hailett  ^  Williamson.* 

Coulomb. 
hn*it,  article  **I^ongevr,*^  section  " Scaphandre.^*'  Ibid  ,  iv., 
«d.  18i  I  ;  describing  apparatus  of  :  — 

Leonardo  da  Yinci.  Rouquayrol-Denayrouze.* 

Dean  ^  Sieb*.  Htinke. 

Bridge  of  Tarascon. 
f^  also  FiK»    4272,  p.  1923:  6025,6026,  p    2437,  ''Mtch. 
Diet.';  Fig.^.  859-361.  pp.  165-157,  Ibid. 

Di-vis'ion  Cath'e-ter.  [Surgical.)  A  double 
current  catheter,  allowiiit;  liquid  to  be  injected  and 
withdrawn  by  distinct  ducts  in  the  same  iu««tru- 
ment  and  simultaneously. 

Fig.  1190  «,  p.  504,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 

Di-Tislon  Reg'u-la'tor.  {Electricity.)  A 
regulator  adapted  to  allow  several  or  many  lights 
on  one  circuit.  Usually  called  a  jtolyphote  or  many- 
light  regulator. 

They  are  of  three  kinds :  — 

Differential. 

Derivation, 


Fixed  interval  (Uegulators  a  ^cart  Jixe).  See 
PoLYPiioTE  UEGUt.ATOR,  and  the  al)ove. 

Di-vul'Bor.  (Sin'fjical.)  An  instrument  to  rend 
asunder  the  walls  of  a  constricted  |wis.sage.  The 
urethral  divulsor  for  obliterating  strictures  is  the 
most  notable  instance.  See  Stricttre  Dilators, 
Fig.  5995,  "Aferh.  Diet." 

The  term  dilator  in  one  sense  includes  divulsors 
and  in  another  direction  8f)ecitii ;  the  latter  use  being 
to  expose,  while  in  the  former  case  it  is  to  expand. 

Thompson's,  GouUif's.  and  Holt's  ptrirture  divulsors  are 
shoim  at  Fig!«.64,67,  66,  Part  TTI.,  Tiemann*s  ** Armamenta- 
rium Chirursintm,'^  in  company  with  other  instruments 
called  dilntors,  but  the  u^e  of  which  i.s  practically  the  Mime. 

Anal  divulsors  and  dilators  on  p.  119,  Part  III.|  Ihid. 

Dob'by  Ma-chine'.  (  Weannq.)  A  loom  for 
weaving  fantastic  patterns ;  such  a  loom  for  instance 
mav  contain  from  12  to  30  blades.  The  mechnn- 
icaf  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jacquard,  of 
which  it  might  be  termed  a  simplification.  In  the 
dobhy  machine  the  pattern  is  obtained  by  means 
of  little  |)egs,  which  according  to  the  requirements 
are  placed  in  the  holes  of  the  bars  of  a  lath  work. 
The  bari  correspond  to  the  cards  of  the  Jac- 
quard. 
Ainsuforth's    .     .*** Scientific  American  Supp!ement,''"3S9Q. 

Dock.  (Hydraulic  Emjinrering.)  a.  (  Wet.)  A 
basin  to  contain  ves.sels  for  loading  or  discharge. 

b.  (Dry.)  An  excavation  into  which  a  vessel  is 
admitted,  inclosed,  and  exposed  by  pumping  out 
the  water  contained  in  the  dock.  A  (jravinq  dock, 
Fig.  2308,  "3/<tA.  D/c/." 

c.  A  caisson  which  is  sunk  in  position  beneath  a 
vessel  and  then  floated  therewith  by  pum]»ing  out 
the  water  contained  in  the  caisson,  Plate  XIX.,  p. 
884,  "  Merh.  Dirt." 

d.  A  depositing  dock,  which  raises  a  vessel  by 
means  of  sunken  and  subse(|uently  floated  cais.xons 
«)r  camel-*  and  then  shifts  it  to  u  staging  which  it 
may  occupy  for  any  required  time,  while  the  float- 
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ing  apparatus  repeats  the  process  on  other  vessels. 
See  Depositing  Dock,  supra. 

Fee  the  following  refereDces :  — 
Air  cushion  for  dry  dock    .     .     .  •  "Sc.  jlfn«r.  Siqj.,"  1828. 
▲Tonmouth,  Bristol,  £ngl.     .    .     "  Van  Nostr.  Mag.^^^  xz. 

••*&.  Amer.  ^p,"  1124. 

Ayr,  Scotland •  ♦'JSwiwrnn^,''       xxTli. 

196,242. 

Bombay  "  Princes  " •  "£ii^iii«nny,"xxiT.266. 

Clyde,  (New) "iron  A^e,»'  xxi..  May  9, 

Dry  Doclu "&.  >lin«r.  Slip.,"  2070. 

Holyhead •  "Bn^iiwer,"  1.  86. 

Liverpool •  ••&.  ilmer.,"  xxxvii.160. 

Nicolaieff,  Russia •  "£iv««*r,»  xlvi.  64,  76. 

•"&.   Atner.  Skp  ,  •   899, 

661. 
Philadelphia,  Crump     ....     '*Ir<m   Age,''  xTii.,   May 

26,  p.  16. 
Portable  dock-engine,  Mmuiy    .  •  **Iron   Agi,^"*    xiz.,  Mar 

10,l;xTiil.  Sept.  21, 9. 
Thames,  *' Victoria  Extension  "     •''Engineer  '     xlfv.    20; 

xlix.  467;  1.10. 

•  ''Engineering,'^  xxv.  246 

•  "Sc.  Amer.  Sip.,"  1966. 

Tubular "  Man.  4"  B.,"  xviii.  180. 

Woolwich,  ••  Royal  Albert "  .     .•"Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,''  8838. 

Consult:  "The  Dockyards,  Shipyards,  and  Marine  of 
France.^'    P.  Bury.  London,  1869. 

♦•  The  Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  StaUs.  Ouurles  B. 
Stuart.  Illustrated  with  24  fine  steel  engrayings.  New  York, 
1870. 

Dock  Block.     A  tackle-block  secured  on  a 

Fig.  S38.  ^ig.  889. 


pump,  for  use  when  the  major  engine  is  not  in  op- 
eration ;  or  for  specidc  purposes  at  any  time  ;  fire, 
bilge-water,  washing  decks,  etc. 

JSfM/in,  Br •♦*£»ijr«»»^fr,'*xlili.828. 

GiUett,  Br •  "  E^neer,''  xliv.  60. 

Leupold,  Br ♦  "Engineer,'  xliii.  441. 

•  "Sc.  American."  xxxvii.  88. 
SiK/xer,  Swita •"Engineering,^' xxy\.  ie:i. 

Door.  See  yarious  references  to  doors  and  ad- 
juncts, as  follows :  — 

Door  bolt,  Hoesly     .    .     .  •  "Saentijic  American,-'  xl.  198. 
Double,  Brachmann      .    .  *  **  Sdenti/ic  Amer.,''  xliii.  810. 
Door-check,  Collins  .     .     .  •  "Scienttjie  Amer.,"  xxxir.  866. 

Perkins •  "Scienti/ic  Amer.,'' xL  \B1. 

Door  for  fastenins  bam  .  •  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxIt.  402. 
Double-handle.    Lock-nut. 

Harland,  Br •  "Engineer,'*  xllr.  896. 

Door-knob,  Whipple      .    .  •  "Scienti/ic  Amer.,''  xxxv.  158. 
Door-knob  screws     .    .     .  •  "&im«|/5c  jlm«r.,"' xxxri.  276. 
Door-spring,  concealed. 

Barker ''iron  il«^e,"  xlx.,  May  17,  p.  18. 

Door^spring,  Torrion  rod. 

Oray "Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  May  2,  p.  42. 

Door  Clamp.  {Carpentry.)  A  bench  and 
frame  on  which  the  various  parts  of  a  door  are  as- 
sembled and  then  pushed  together  and  held  by 
clamps. 

The  bench  shown  in  Fig.  840  is  adapted  for  door,  sash,  or 
blind  work  ;  the  action  of  the  longitudinal  clamp,  and  the 
two  transrerse  clamps  is  erldent.    The  pressure  is  given  on 

Fig.  840. 


Dock  Block. 


Dog  Head. 
dock  or  whnrf  to  change  the  d tree 
tion  of  ft  rope  passing  to  a  car^ro-lifting  tarkle.    [t 
has  n  universal  ball-and-socket  joint,  to  ii^tTiiit  the 
block  to  swing  in  any  direction. 

Dog'-Head.  A  hammer  used  by  saw  makers 
in  stretching  the  blade,  that  is,  iu  removing  a  ten- 
sion. The  weight  is  about  3  pounds  and  the  length 
5^".  The  handle,  14"  long,  stands  at  an  angle  of 
85°  with  the  body  of  the  hammer.  Its  face  is 
rounding  and  of  an  even  sweep.    Fig.  839. 

Do-mes'tic  Mo'tor.  One  adapted  for  house- 
hold use,  to  run  sewing  or  knitting-machines, 
pump  water,  etc. 

Manv  small  forms  of  steam  entjines  have  been 
specially  invented  and  offered  for  this  purpose. 
Gas,  hot-air,  and  caloric  encjines  are  specially  well 
adapted.  Hydraulic  motors,  operated  by  water  from 
the  mains,  nave  an  aptitude  for  this  use.  Also 
spring  and  electro-magnetic  motors. 

Pee  under  the  various  headd.  Also  p.  2123,  "M^eh.  Diet.," 
and  lixt  of  72  patents  of  Sxwino-machink  Motors,  on  p. 
2116,  Ibid. 


Fig.  841. 


See  also  — 

' '  Revue   Scientifique 

Tifson 

Erics.^on    .... 
Domestic  f>team-engine. 
Landis   .... 


"  Van  Nostrand's  Ma^.,"  xxlH.  6. 
''En^.  &  Min.  Jour.,"  xxri.  366. 
''Eng.  y  Min.  Jour.,"  xxx.  91. 


Scienti^e  American,"  xxxri.  22. 

Dome'-top  In'stru-ment.  {SurfficaJ.)  Said 
of  hollow  instruments  of  introduction,  such  aa  a 
speculum  or  trocar,  which  has  a  rounded  end. 

Donlcey    Pump.     A   supplementary  steam- 


Door,  Sash,  and  Blind  Clamp, 

each  end  of  the  tenon  of  each  rail,  the  side-pressure  beixkg 
given  by  treadle  while  the  end-pressure  is  given  by  hand. 

Door  Piece.  The  valve  chamber  of  the  stock 
of  a  Cornish  pump-lift.  A 
section  containing  a  door 
or  cover,  which  may  be  re- 
moved to  admit  examina- 
tion of  the  valve  and  seal, 
or  removal  for  repairs. 

See  Fig.  1467,  page  626, 
*' Mech.  Diet." 

Door  Rerish-ing  Ma- 
chine'. {Catytentry.)  A 
machine  for  trimming  a 
tenon.  See  Sash  Relisii- 
iMO  Machine. 

Door  Spring.  An  at- 
tachment to  a  door  to  close 
it.  In  some  cases  the  spring 
operates  to  keep  it  open 
atter  it  has  passed  90°  of  rotation  on  its  hinges. 
See  Butt  Hinge.  One  form  of  door-spring  is 
shown  at  Fig.  1688,  p.  721,  ''Mech.  Diet.'* 

Six  other  forms  are  f^bown  in  Fig.  842,  pneumatic,  ipiral^ 
and  caoutchouc,  arranged  in  various  fonns. 


Door  Piece. 
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Fig.  S42. 


Door  Spring. 

a.  "  Bom  '*  door-npring. 

b.  Sabin's  lever  door-spring,  with  a  maximum  when  the 
door  is  clofted. 

c.  '•  A.  B.  O.,"  india-rubber  door-tipring.  d.  "Centennial." 
e.  Gter's  air-cushion  door-spring  ;  the  greatest  pressure  at 

the  point  of  cloHure. 

/.  **  Hercules  "  door-spring ;  the  same  action  as  the  pre- 
vious one,  but  not  pneumatic. 

Dor'mant  Scales.  Warehonse  scales,  the 
platform  of  which  is  let  in  even  with  the  floor, 
so  as  to  roll  a  truck  upon  them. 

Do'ry.  {Fishing.)  A  small  flat-bottomed  fish- 
ing boat. 

Do-sim'e-ter.      An  instrument  for  measuring 
prescribed  quantities.    The  term  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  drop-meter  such  as  that  of  Prof.  Thurston, 
which  consists  of  a  steel  wire  tapered  to  a 
point  and  affording  a  means  of  obtaining     ^^^ 
small  drops  of  equal  quantity.  * 

The  doMimeter,  Fig.  843,  is  a  glass  tube  with 
a  taper  end  and  graduated  to  indicate  drops,  min- 
ims, and  other  measures  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  given  purpose  or  capacity .  In  the 
top  is  fixed  a  syringe  with  a  rod  which  has  an 
adjustable  stop  to  limit  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
to  any  required  extent.  By  this  means  any  de- 
sired quantity  may  be  drawn  into  the  syrlnee 
and  the  traverse  of  the  piston  is  watched  to  ob- 
serve the  quantity  ejected  If  it  be  lew  than  the 
whole. 

•See  BcRETTi,  Pipbtte,  Drop  Mbtkr. 

Dou'ble  Act'ing  Pump.  One  which 
is  effective  at  each  stroke,  to  and  fro.  See 
references :  — 

Amos  ^Smithj  Br.  •  "Engineering,^^  xxx.  4fi2. 
Carr       .     .     .     .  *''Manu/.i^  Builder,'' x\\.  US. 

Double  Bass.  {Music.)  A  stringed 
musical  instrument,  the  largest  of  its  class. 

It  has  three  strings  tuned  in  .5ths,  or 
four  strings  tuned  in  4ths.  The  compass 
is  two  octaves  and  a  quarter.  To  this 
instrument  belong  the  lowest  sounds  in 
the  harmony. 

Doal>le  Bas-soon'.  {Music.)  A 
Hind  niuMical  instrument  of  lowest  pitch 
in  its  class. 

A  double  reed  instrument  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  bassoon  that  the  ^«'"»«'''* 
double-bass  does  to  the  violoncello.  i^osimeter. 

Doa7>le    Beam   Bal'ance.     One  with  two 


beams  graduated  in  two  systems;  the  postal  bal- 
ance, for  instances,  in  grams  and  ounces :  the 
creamery  or  dairy  balance  for  weighing  successive 
portions  of  cream  or  milk  at  a  single  draft ;  the 
furnace  scale  for  weighing  respective  portions  of 
ore,  limestone,  and  coke  at  a  single  draft.  See 
under  the  above  heads. 

DouHble  Bell  Pipe.  One  with  a  cup-shaped 
enlargement  at  each  end  to  receive  the  ends  of  those 
in  line  with  it.     See  h  in  Bend. 

Double  Blast  Forge.  One  with  two  tuyeres 
acting  upon  the  same  bed  of  coals.  Enfer,  Pans. 

Double  Bo'gie.  One  with  a  bogie  at  each  end. 
A  Double  evder.  See  Back  Truck  LiOcomo- 
TiVE,  Fig.  168,  supra. 

Car,  Midland  Railway,  Br.  *  *' Engineering,*'  xxl.  683. 
Locomotive,  Fairlee  .     .     .  ♦  *' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  72. 
*  Anderson'' s    report,  "Potm  Ex- 
position (1878)  Report*.*^  toI. 
iv.,  p.  462. 

Double  Bor'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
with  two  augers,  bits,  drills,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Boring  and  facing,  Bede  et  die.,  Fr.    .    •  "Engineer,'^  xli.  6. 
See  alto  Doublk-travbrsb  Drill,  injra  ;  M  itltipli  Drill, 
etc. 

Don'ble  Call-pers.    Two  calipers  upon  the 

DoubU  Calipers. 

same  bar  graduated  respectively  on  each  side  of 
the  central  zero  abutment. 

Useful  for  making  two  separate  measurements  of 
an  object,  as  the  width  and  thickness  of  a  quadri- 
lateral steel  bar. 

Dou'ble  Car'-azle  Lathe.  A  lathe  in  which 
the  axle  is  passed  thrqugh  the  center-head  and 
turns  on  dead  centers  at  the  respective  ends.  Each 
end  of  the  axle  is  operated  upon  at  the  same  time 
and  finished  without  turning  end  for  end.  An 
eaualizing  driver  attached  to  the  side  of  the  driving 
wheel  distributes  the  driving  force  uniformly 
through  the  whole  axle,  overcoming  the  tendency  to 
lateral  strain.  Changes  of  feed  for  roughing  and 
finishing  without  changing  wheels.    Fig.  845. 

Double  Coil  Qar  va-nom'e-ter.  A  refine- 
ment of  the  astatic  galvanometer,  invented  by  Sir 
William  Thomson.  It  has  two  coils,  one  above  the 
other,  exactly  alike  in  their  effect  upon  the  compass- 
needle,  situated  in  the  middle  of  eacn.  A  bar  magnet 
above  serves  to  give  direction  to  the  needles  and  may 
be  moved  up  and  down  so  as  to  nearly  neutralize 
terrestial  magnetism  if  desired.  The  connections 
at  the  base  serve  to  keep  the  coils  in  combination, 
either  as  acting  together  or  counteracting  one  an- 
other.    Used  in  submarine  telegraphing. 


^Manufacturer  and  Builder  " 


.     .  •xi.276. 


Dou'ble-cone  Lamp.  A  lamp  the  glass  of 
which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  equatorial  zone,  and 
conico-frustal  zones  above  and  below. 

DouHble-cone  Re-flect'or.  A  form  of  ven- 
tilating reflector  for  the  ceilings  of  auditoriums. 
Made  in  various  sizes,  diameter  25'^  and  upward, 
with  from  6  to  1 50  burners.     Fig.  846. 

Double  Con-nect'er.  {Electricity.)  A  con- 
necter with  two  binding  screws  for  as  manv  wires. 

Double  Cur'rent  Cath'e-ter.  {Surgical.) 
A  catheter  with  two  tubes  or  a  divisional  tube,  so 
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Fig.  845. 


NiUs'  DouMt   Car-nxlr  Lntk". 


as  to  permit  a  cnrreut  to  be  injected  iuto  the  blad- 
der through  one  dact,  while  the  washing  of  the 
bladder  passes  out  through  the  other  duct.     See  c, 

Fig.  846. 


Doublt-eone  HtJUetor. 

Fig.  1 190,  p.  504,  ''Mcrh.  Dict.^'  Also  known  as  a 
Division  Catheter.  See  also  Debris  Evacl'ator. 
Double  Cur 'rent  Key.  (Electricity.)  A  tel- 
egraph key  with  points  or  eontact.s  at  each  end,  the 
two  legs  being  insulated %nd  a  third  (middle)  con- 
tact being  connected  with  the  base.  For  data  see 
Disk  Elkctkode. 


axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  having  fine  platinum 
wire  i asserted  in  grooves  on  the  peripheries. 

Risch ***TfUgTnph  Journal,"  \\i.9Q. 

Dou7>le  Cut  Saw.  A  mill  saw  having  one 
half  the  teeth  turned  towards  one  end  of  the  saw 
and  the  other  half  the  other  way,  each  wav  from 
the  center.  Intended  to  cut  equally  up  and  down 
and  discharge  the  saw-iiust  on  top  and  bottom. 
The  lattor,  of  course,  is  not  an  object  but  an  inci- 
dent. —  Davis. 

Dou'ble  Cut'ting-off  Ma-chine'.  1 .  A  two^ 
headed  lathe  for  railway  axles  and  shafts  up  to  8" 
diameter.  Tool  slides  work  at  either  end  simulta- 
neously, feeding  together  or  separately. 

2.  A  double  cut-off  saw,  n«ed  by  rK>x-makers  to 
square  off  both  ends  of  dimension  stuff  at  the  same 
time. 

DouHble  Deck'er.  Said  of  two-storj-  or  two- 
tier  arrangements. 

a.  A  ship  with  two  decks  alx)ve  the  water-line. 

h.  A  railway  car  or  street  car  with  seats  on  the 
roof.     Common  in  Europe. 

c.  A  hog  or  sheep  car  with  two  decks. 

d.  A  steam-boiler  furnace  with  two  tiers  of  firing 
chambers. 

Fig.  848. 


CunimmgH  Double   Current  Lty. 

Of  the  two  points  with  which  the  cud-*  of 
the  key  connect,  one  leads  to  a  battery  with 
its  pn.xitive  pole  to  the  line  and  the  other  to 
the  corrp.«ponding  nes^ative  pole.  The  right 
hand  of  th»»  key  [as  shown)  being  dcpre«spd, 
niake.>«  a  contact  with  the  point  bcTow,and  the 
current  paR«es  (say  from  the  positive  of  the 
battery)  through  these  contacting  )>oint<<,  the 
trunnions  of  the  key  and  to  the  biuse.  When 
the  lever  is  rained,  the  revercett  current  from 
the  negative  of  the  battery  tlow.x  through  the 
other  arm  of  the  key  to  line  by  the  middle 
connection. 

The  three  points  on  the  base  are  insulati-d  from  each  other 
and  are  connected  only  by  the  depre>*.<<ing  and  raiding  of  the 
key  lever  The  s|M»cial  device  shown  is  that  of  rumming*. 
which  has  contacting  di.«ks  for  contact,  the  di.«ks  being  on 


Nichols'  Double  Edger. 


Dou'ble  Door.    a.  A  door  in  two  portions, 
up])er  and  lower,  swinging  or  sliding  independently ; 
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nwd  in  express  and   inHil  cars.    A  pair  of  half 
doors  in  fact. 

h.  A  pair  of  doors  swinging  or  sliding,  mutually 
approaching  or  receding,  to  close  or  open  the  door- 

Dou'ble  Edg'ing  Ma-ohine'.  1.  {Wood 
\Vorkin(f.)  A  machine  having  a  pair  of  circular 
rip  saws  at  a  re^ulatahle  distauce  apart,  to  dress 
both  edges  of  a  board  at  once. 

The  MchoU'  double  edger  in  pBif icuUrly  de.oigned  for  edg- 
ing tmnrdu  in  9aw-tuiU(i,  and  sawing  plank  and  iKiards  from 
tUe  mill  into  joixts,  Kcantling.  H(M)ring,  battens,  shingle- 
latii.eto.     Fig.  l^. 

It  ha.«  a  feed  roll  in  front,  compoi^Hl  of  i«niall  sawH  and 
coilani  alternately,  and  has  a  fluted  roll  behind  the  satvn, 
over  which  is  a  weighted  flaogetl  press-roll,  which  »erve«  to 
keep  the  board  straight.  For  edging,  one  raw  iji  made  sta- 
tionary and  the  other  saw  adjusted  to  any  width.  For  rip- 
ping, an  adju!*Uible  gage  is  provided  with  a  lever  running  to 
the  operator  and  a  Hcrew  on  the  front  feed-roll,  which  keepti 
the  /stuff  to  the  gage.  ^ 

''Iron  Age"  .....  *  xx.,  November  22,  p.  1. 

2.  {Sheet  Metal  Workinff.)  A  machine  for  fold- 
ing the  edges  of  blanks  for  pieced  tin-ware  prepara- 
tory to  seaming.  It  is  arranged  to  fold  the  paral- 
lel edges  of  rectangular  blanks  to  form  cans  from 
6"  to  22"  in  length. 

Doul>le  Bnd'er.  1.  ( ffW/  Working.)  A 
cross-cut  sawing  machine,  which  has  a  pair  of  cir- 
cular saws  at  a  regulatahle  distance  apart  to  cut  off 
both  ends  of  a  Ixjard  at  once. 

Staves  are  brought  to  a  length  in  a  similar  manner  by 
iawing  both  ends. 

The  box-board  double  cut-off  raw  machine  of  Richardson^ 
Merriaw^  If  Co.  19  for  equaiixing  stuff,  .squaring  off  both 
en«L<<  of  )m>x  ^tuff  at  the  rame  time.     It  has  a  freme  with  a  | 
light  ididiug  carriage  on  which  the  stuff  is  fed  to  the  pair  of  1 
circular  raws  which  are  upon  the  same  art>or  but  reguUtable 
as  to  distance  apart. 

2.  A  file  with  two  points,  either  end  capable  of 
being  phtced  in  the  handle. 

3.  {Xautical.)  A  ship  capable  of  moving  in  ei- 
ther direction,  having  bow  and  rudder  at  each  end. 
A  frequent  form  in  ferry-boats. 

On  double-ender  ships ''Enginfer^^^  xli.  431. 

4.  {Railway.)  A  locomotive  with  pilot  at  each 
end.  A  .switching  locomotive.  See  Back-truck 
Locomotive,  Fig.  168,  p.  65,  supra. 

Anderson's  report,  "  Paris  Exposition,  1878.  AV;>.,"  •Iv.  462. 
''Scientific  American  Hup.,^'    .  •72. 

Doul>le-faced  Ham'mer.  1.  An  engineer's 
hammer,  with  two  flat  faces ;  as  distinguished  from 
the  hammer  with  one  face  and  one  fyeen.  The  lat- 
ter may  be  square,  cross,  or  pointed. 

2.  The  stonem2u«on's  double- fivced  hammer  has 
two  square  faces  ;  is  a  heavy  tool,  weigliing  from 
20  to  30  pounds,  and  is  used  in  the  quarry  in  the 
roughest  work. 

Dou'ble-face  Mil'ling  Ma-chine'.  A  ma- 
chine tool  suitable  for  milling 
pieces  that  have  pivots  on  opposite 
8i<les,  such  as  mainspring  stirrups 
or  swivels  for  guns.  A  geart-d 
shaft,  with  cone  pulley  of  three 
grades,  drives  a  lace-plate  which 
revolves  the  piece  to  f>e  finished. 
The  feed  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  rack,  pinion,  and  levers,  which 
move  the  foot-8t<x'k  spindle,  carry- 
ing one  mill  again.«t  the  revolvitig 
piece,  and  press  the  piece  against  u 
mill  held  in  the  head-stock.  — Pratt 
^'    Whitney, 

Doa7>le-face  Valve.  One 
coming  fairly  against  a  seat  on  each 
side  o^  it.  The  valve  jams  between 
two  faces,  an  element  of  security  DoubU.farr.  Valve. 

and  support.  (Section.) 


Dou'ble  Pire'-cock.  One  having  two  connec- 
tions, by  Y-braucli,  for  two  ho.se,  operated  by  a  sin- 
gle screw  valve. 

Dou'ble  Fluid  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  One 
having  the  elements  in  different  fluids  to  secure 
depolarization.     A  constant  battery,  which  see. 

Becqaerel's  oxygen  jar  battery  was  the  first  to 
nse  two  liquids,  or  a  porous  cell,  and  was  the  first 
constant  battery.      See  Becquerel  Battery. 

Dou'ble  Fur'nace  Boil'er.  One  having  two 
firing  chambera,  either  double-tier,  parallel,  or  at 
opposite  ends. 

Rowan,  Br *  "  En^nser,*^  xliv.  418. 

SalUire  Mills,  Br •  "Engineer,''  xli.  274. 

Dou'ble-fur'row  Plow.  {Agric.)  One  for 
plowing  two  furrows  at  once.  A  Gang  Plow  ;  the 
invention  of  Lord  Somerville,  the  latter  portion  of 


Fig.  860. 


British  Double-furrow  Ptoto. 

the  last  century,  but  much  improved  of  late.  The 
original  form  was  of  two  plows  locked  in  parallel 
position.  That  form  is  scarcely  found  now,  except 
an  implement  made  at  Nancy,  France. 

Doti7>le-gate  Valve.  A  valve  for  gas  or  wa- 
ter mains,  having  on  each  side  a  face  which  fltg 
against  its  own  seat.  —  Isbell. 

See  DoL'BLE-FACB  Valve. 

Doul>led  OlasB.  {Gla.$s.)  A  glass  made  of 
several  colors  superposed.     See  Flashed  Glass. 

'*  It  is  worked  in  a  different  manner  from  plain  glass.  Col- 
ored glass  when  first  made  is  generally  drawn  into  sticks  of  a 
certain  length  and  annealed.  Suppose  we  now  wish  to  blow 
an  article  made  of  white  glass  with  a  thin  sheet  of  outside 
colored  glass.  A  stick  of  colored  glass  is  taken  and  heated 
gradually ;  the  workman  now  takes  up  this  stick  on  Ihe 
end  of  his  ponty  and  heats  the  glass  in  the  glor>--hole. 
When  this  is  sufficiently  pla.<*tic  a  quantity  is  cut  off  and  at- 
tached to  a  blow-pipe  also  liaving  a  small  lump  of  hot  glass 
at  its  end.  The  colored  lump  is  now  heated  a^in  and  blown 
in  the  usual  way  into  a  hollow  ball.  This  ball  is  opened 
and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  cup.  In  the  mean  time  an- 
other workman  has  gathered  and  blown  another  sphere  of 
white  gla«s  of  a  suitable  size.  This  sphere  U  now  put  into 
the  cup-shaped  colored  glass,  blown,  and  rubbed  together 
while  hot  i«o  as  to  make  them  adhere.  We  now  have  a  ball 
of  white  glass  ini>ide  and  colored  gla^s  outjiide.  This  may  be 
finished  to  any  shape  desired,  in  the  UHual  way,  with  molds 
or  tools." —  Cotn^. 

Dou7>le  Har-poon'  Fork.  A  hay-elevating 
fork  having  two  harpoons  forming  a  f) -shaped  im- 
plement with  barbs  on  the  points.  A  duplication  of 
the  harpoon  fork,  Fig.  2409,  p.  1065,  ''  Mech.  Diet.*' 

Doal>le  Hook.  {Surgical.)  a,  A  tcuaculum 
with  two  claws. 

l>.  A  two-clawed  hook  for  fixing  the  eye  during 
operation.  Double  tenaculum.  Fig.  79,  Part  II.,  77e- 
mann's  '* Armamentarium  Chirurgicum." 

c.  A  prehensile  two-armed  instrument  with  two 
claws  on  each  arm  to  grasp  the  eye  in  operation 
for  extirpation.     Fig.  78,  Ibid. 

d.  See,  also,  Extirpation  luid  Fixation  Forceps, 
Ibid.,  p.  25,  Part  11. 

Dou'ble  Im'age  Prifim.  {Optics.)  A  prism 
of  Iceland  spar  giving  a  double  image  of  the  object 
of  complementary  tints,  and  also  used  by  revolving 
the  images  to  measure  the  angle  of  crystals  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope. 

Double-jaw  Vise.  A  vise  having  two  pairs 
of  jaws,  either  of  which  may  be  bronght  into  play. 

See  Adjustable  Vise,  p.  5. 

•^'Engineer'' xlii.  182. 
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Oue  having  a  lens 
Kig.  861. 


Doutde-iens  Lantern 


Dou7>le-lens  Lan'tern. 

on  opposite  sides  to  throw 
rays  in  opposite  directions. 
Used  as  a  tail  side-light 
for  trains,  throwing  light 
forward  and  aft. 

Double-lip  Safe'ty 
Valve.  One  with  two 
circular  concentric  ave- 
nues of  egress  for  the 
steam  as  the  valve  rises. 

Doul>le-nose  Piece. 
{Optics.)  A  means  for 
using  two  object-i^laRses 
without  unscrewing, 
whereby  either  is  brought 
into  the  optic  axis  of  the 
instrument. 

Dou'ble  P  i  B't  o  n 
Bal'anced  {Sn'gine.  A  form  of  engine  in  which 
two  pistons  of  equal  area  reciprocate  m  a  cylinder, 
mutually  advancing  and  retreating.  See  next  arti- 
cle. 

Doul>le  PiB'ton  En'g;ine.  One  having  a 
pair  of  pistons  mutually  advancing  and  retreating 
m  the  same  cylinder,*  each  traversing  half  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  the  steam  being  alternately 
admitted  between  the  pistons,  to  force  them  apart ; 
and  at  their  ends  to  force  them  together.  —  IveiU. 

*' Manufaetwer  and  BuUder  "> *  zi.  49. 

See  also  Balawcid  Enoimb. 

Double  Pit'man  Press.  A  heavy  sumpinff 
press  for  sheet-metal  work,  the  slide  being  o[>eratea 
oy  two  pitmans  having  eccentric  connection  with  the 
same  shaft.    A  measure  of  strength  and  steadiness. 

Double  Planning  Ma-chine'.  (Metal  Work- 
ing.) A  lar^^e  planing  machine  having  two  pairs  of 
independent  heads  on  opposite  cross-shdes  movable 
to  any  position  on  the  bed.  The  two  slides  swivel  to 
any  angle  and  have  variable  automatic  feed  in  all 
directions.  The  movement  of  the  table  is  by  screw 
•and  gearing  driven  by  two  belta  separately  shifted. 

Dou^ble  Plate  wheel.  {Railway.)  A  car 
wheel  which  has  two  plates  connecting  the  hub  and 
the  rim.  The  plates  are  generally  corrugated  in 
cast  car-wheels,  but  are  flat  in  the  compound 
wheels. 

The  Wa«hbum  wheel  hM  a  double  corrugated  plate  next  to 
the  hub,  about  half  way  to  the  rim,  and  a  iiingle  corrugated 
pUte  beyond  it.    a  a'  Fig.  1170,  p.  493,  "3feeA.  X>ict." 

Dou'ble  Plow.  {Agric.)  a.  A  double  furrow 
plow,  or  one   turning    two    furrows.    See    Gang 

I»LOW. 

h.  A  plow  adjustable  to  turn  a  furrow  to  the  right 
or  to  tne  left.  A  side-hill  plow ;  a  turning  mold- 
board  or  reversible  plow.  There  are  four  forms  of 
this  implement ;  see  under  the  various  heads. 

The  illuatration  i«  the  Brabant  double  plow,  which  is  per- 
haps the  prime  favorite  in  France  at  the  present  time.  It  has 

Fig.  854. 


the  skim  share  or  jointer,  and  to  reverse  the  plow  and  throw 
the  furrow  to  the  left,  it  is  unlocked  at  the  rear  and  revolved 
180°. 

Double  plows,  French  and  Ameriean,  Knight's  report, 
••Parw  Exposition  (1878)  Report,'^  ♦  rol.  v. 

See  also  '*&rVn/t/Sc  American  "  *  xxxix.  168. 

DoQ'ble  Pur'chase.  {Nautical.)  A  form  of 
tackle  also  known  as  gun-tacHe  purchase  with  two 
single-sheave  blocks,     c,  Fig.  6159,  "Mech.  Diet." 

The  ree/tackie  is  also  a  double  purchaae. 

Dou^ble  Rach'i-tome.  {Surgical.)  An  in- 
strument with  two  parallel  saws  for'making  an  ex- 
section  of  the  spine. 

Fig.  888,  Part  I.,  Tiematui's  "Armam.  Chirurgintm.'' 

Dotil>le  Rnd'der.  A  pair  of  rudders.  Very 
common  on  our  Western  rivers,  and  on  ferry-boats 
there  and  elsewhere,  but  not  so  much  so  on  sea- 
going vesseh^.  Twin  screws  and  twin  rudders  are 
however,  becommg  more  common  in  some  classes  of 
war  vessela 


And  movable  propeller,  Sadier 


*Se.  Amer.  Step.,'' 1922. 


Dou'ble  Safe'ty  Valve.  A  pair  of  safety 
valves  on  the  same  steam-pipe  or  dome.  A  meas- 
ure of  safety  in  case  of  one  becoming  rusted  fast,  or 
otherwise  inoperative.     Fig.  853. 

Dou'ble  Screw.    Said  of  a  vessel  with  two. 
screw-propellers. 
Tug-boat,  Howdenj  Br. 


See  also  Twih  Scaxw. 


•  " Engineering,'"  xxi.  25S. 
**  Scientific  Ameriean  £^.,**  868. 


Double  Screw  Up'right  Vise.    A  parallel- 
leg  vise.   A  screw 


Fig.  So3. 


DotibU  Sa/'ty  Valve. 


Brabttnt  DonO.t   t\vu;. 


above  and  one  be- 
low being  operat- 
able  by  the  same 
handle  maintain  a 
perfect  parallel- 
ism of  tne  jaw 
faces. 

The  upper  screw 
is  connected  by 
chain  to  the  lower 
one  so  as  to  make 
their  motion  si- 
multaneous and 
equal. 

Doul>le  Shap'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  shaper, 
the  heads  in  duplicate,  so  as  to  act  upon  two  por- 
tions of  an  object  dogged  to  a  common  table. 

Wood,  A061NJ011,  Br. •"JSkijrMU«r,"xlv.276. 

Double-shear  SteeL  (Metallurgy,)  Blister 
steel,  heated,  rolled,  and  tilted  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity, and  the  process  repeated. 

Doul>le  Steam-ket'tle.  One  kettle  within 
another,  the  joint  steam-tight,  and  steam  occupy- 
ing the  interval. 

Dou'ble  Sur'fa-cing  Ma-chine'.  A  wood- 
planing  machine  which  acts  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  board  simultaneously. 

Dou'ble  Ten-ac'u-lum.  (Surgical.)  An  in- 
strument with  two  claws  apposed  by  pivoting,  in 
the  manner  of  scissors. 

Figs.  464,  461,  462,  Part  III.,  Titmann^s  *' Armamentarium 
Chirurgicum.'^ 
The  double-claw  tenaculum,  Fig.  21,  Part  I.,  Ibid. 

Dou'ble    Trans-mis'sion    T  e  I'e-g  r  a  p  h. 

(Electricity.)     A  form  of  duplex  telegraph. 

Sifur  ...  •  "  TelegrajMc  Journal,^''  vi.  876. 

'^^&  I  Dou'ble-trav'erse  DrilL  A  machine-tool 
I  for  boring  holes  simultaneously,  at  both  ends  of  a 
1  bridge-link,  for  instance,  to  insure  exactness  where 


xk. 


DOUBLE  TRAVERSE  DRILL. 
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many  pieces  of  preciselv  the  same  size  and  propor- 
tions are  required.  T^e  doable-traverse  drill  has 
risht  and  left-hand  boring  machines,  sliding  on  a 
sdid  bed,  and  udjustable  to  or  from  each  other  to 
suit  the  required  length  of  links. 

The  boring  inachinefl  are  bo  placed  aa  to  permit  the  links 
to  be  put  in  place  from  one  aide,  and,  when  done,  paMed  out 


Fig.  854. 


Sellers-  Double  Traverse  Drill. 

oo  the  other  ride  of  the  machine.  The  driring  if*  effected 
bj  horizontal  beltJ*  puwing  over  guide  pulleys,  aud  around  a 
drum  on  the  f»pindles.  The  cutters  are  kept  cool  by  water 
fed  to  them  through  the  center  of  the  spindle.  The  two 
hendtt  are  united  by  bars  of  wrought-iron,  and  can  slide 
freely  on  the  cast-iron  bed.  The  expansion  of  the  wrought- 
iron  bars  being  the  same  as  the  expansion  of  the  link  being 
bored,  insures  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  finished 
work. 

Dounble-truck  Lo-co-mo'tive.  (Railiva^.) 
A  form  of  locomotive  in  which  a  leading;  pony  truck 
is  added  to  the  driving.  See  instance  in  *'  Railroad 
Gazette"  *  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  8,  and  full-page  plate ;  a 
locomotive  of  the  Denver,  South  Park,  and  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  |)on^  truck  in  this  case  is  to  carry 
the  overhanging  weight  of  the  cylinder  and  to  pro- 
tect the  front  driving-wheels  from  wear. 

Dou'ble-tub  Press.  A  cider  or  wine  press 
which  has  two  concentric  cylinders,  the  pomace  or 

Fijr.  a>=). 


marc  occupving  the  space  between  the  two,  the 
piston  or  follower  of  the  press  being  annular.  A 
French  press  is  shown  in  Dr.  Knight's  report,  '^Par- 
is  Exposition  (1878)  Reports"  *voI.  v.,  p.  232.  The 
double  tub  giv^s  two  surfaces  at  which  the  liquid 
may  exude,  and  the  arrangement  is  very  effective, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  especially  difficult  to  drain  the 
interior  of  the  mass  of  pomace. 

In  the  instance  shown  the  power  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
toggle  which  is  particularly  suitable,  the  force  increasing 
as  the  knee.<)  become  more  and  more  extended.  To  put  the 
press  in  action  the  platen  is  depressed  by  means  of  a  small 
liand-wheel  placed  at  the  end  of  the  screw.  When  the  press- 
ure thus  obtained  \»  not  sufficient,  a  stronger  force  may  be 
obtained  by  the  lever  and  ratchet-wheel. 

See  also  Fig.  61S,  p.  196,  tmpra. 

Doa'bie  Tur'bixie.  a.  A  pair  of  turbine 
wheels  on  the  same  shaft,  one  receiving  the  water 
from  the  other.     A  doubtful  expedient. 

b.  A  pair  of  turbines  on  the  same  shaft,  receiving 
the  water  between  them  and  each  discharging  out- 
wardly.    A  double-head  wheel. 

c.  A  turbine  with  a  partition  in  the  middle  of 
the  tier  of  buckets,  dividing  the  wheel.  More  cu- 
rious than  useful,  and  the  name  a  misnomer. 

d.  A  combination  of  two  kinds  of  turbine  on  the 
same  shaft,  —  one  a  vertical  and  the  other  a  central 
discharge.  Leffel.  Each  receives  its  water  from 
the  same  set  of  guides  at  the  same  time,  half  the 
water  pa.*^iug  to  each  wheel.  This  is  believed  to 
afford  a  freer  escape  for  a  large  volume  of  water 
than  if  the  same  area  of  opening  were  employed 
in  a  single  wheel  on  either  the  vertical  or  central 
system  of  discharge. 

D  o  uTd  1  e  Tum'ing-mold'-board  Plow. 
(Agric.)  A  double-furrow  plow,  having  the  addi- 
tional capacity  for  turning  the  furrows  either  to 
the  ri^ht  or  to  the  left.  A  gang-plow  adapted  for 
hill-side  work. 

The  instance  shown  b  the  Brabata  double  6iJor,  —  a  favor- 
ite French  form.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  adaptability 
for  mold-board  turning  is  not  (in  France)  for  the  purpose  of 
plowing  aide-liills,  but  to  enable  the  plowman  to  begin  at  the 

Fig.  866. 


DoubU-tisb  Press.    {Boomer  if  Boshert.) 


Brabani  Double   Turning-molfi-board  Plow. 

dde  of  a  field  and  plow  furrow  by  furrow  clear  across,  re- 
versing the  plow  at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  —  the  ancient 
mode  of  plowing  still  common  in  the  Orient.  See  fiousTRO- 
PKEDO.'f,  k.     Fig.  1618,  p.  1055,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

Dou'ble  WheeP-lathe.  A  lathe  adapted  to 
receive  a  pair  of  wheels  while  on  their  axle,  as  in 
the  wheel-lathe,  Fig.  7 1 85,  Fie.  R.'>T. 

p.  2767,  'Wfech.  Diet." 

Dou'ble  Whip 
(Nautical.)  A  whip  is  sS 
rope  wove  through  a  sin- 
gle block ;  in  a  double 
whip  the  rope  passes 
through  a  lower  or  hook 
block,  and  the  standing 
end  is  secured  to  the 
upper  block  or  other 
point  of  attachment.   See  ^''"^^  ^  Aomek, 

also  Fig.  6159,  p.  2480,  ''Medi.  Diet." 
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Dou'ble  y  Branch.  A  triple  pipe  connection, 
one  central  and  two  branching,  from  a  single  main. 

Doubling  Wind'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
nsed  in  thread  manufacture  to  double  and  at  the 
same  time  wind  the  doubled  yarn,  ingenuity  being 
displayed  in  securing  uniform  winding  speed  not- 
witnstanding  the  increasing  diameter  of  the  wound 
yarn. 

£by</*«  doubling  winder,  *^*  Textile  Manufacturer J-^  1878; 
reproduced  in  "SriVnli/k  American  Supplement,'^  •  il79. 

Douche.  {iSurgical.)  A  syringe  constructed 
for  special  applications  and  deriving  its  name  there- 
from, as,  — 


Fig.  859. 


Catarrhal. 
Eye. 
Ear. 
Nanl. 

Uterine. 
Vaginal. 
Hemorrhoidal. 
Recul,  etc. 

See  Fig.  1727,  p.  782, 

''Meek.  Diety 

Dough  Brake.  A  bakery  machine  for  knead- 
ing dough.  It  takes  the  material  from  the  mixing 
machine,  and  makcH  it  ready  for  the  cracker  ma- 
chine. Dough  brakes  are  ximple  or  return.  In  the 
former  case  the  dough  is  laid  upon  a  table,  passed 
between  rollers,  and  discharged  on  to  a  lower  shelf 
whence  it  is  picked  up  and  laid  on  the  upper  table 
for  tlie  repetition  of  the  process.  In  tne  return 
dough  braKe  the  labor  of  lilting  the  dough  is  saved. 

Fig.  868. 


Dough  Brake, 

The  dough  is  placed  on  the  table,  taken  by  the  roll- 
ers, passed  between  the  rollers,  and  carried  over 
the  upper  one  back  to  the  table  ready  to  be  doubled 
and  passed  through  again. 

Dough  Cut'ter.  A  circular  cutter  for  stamp- 
ing out  cukes  from  a  sheet  of  dough.  A  spring 
piston  ejects  the  cake  from  the  cutter. 

CoUtns  •  *'Scient(/U  American,'^  xxxir.  866. 

Dough  Knead'er.  A  machine  for  incorpora- 
ting dough  :  violent  and  repeated  pressure  is  neces- 
sary. See  Dough  Brake.  The  name  of  the 
brake  is  from  the  pivoted  lever  upon  which  the 
weight  of  the  man  was  formerly  swung  m  the  old 
method  of  preparing  cracker  dough. 

The  Durand  dough  kneaderis  an  annular  trough 
driven  by  steam,  and  with  stirring  devices  which 
revolve  in  the  trough  while  the  latter  revolves. 


PJUiderer^  Br. 


•  ''Engineering,''''  xxrlil.  488. 
"Scientijie  American,''''-  xl.  246. 


Dough  Miz'er.  A  bakery  machine  for  com- 
pounding the  ingredients  of  bread,  cake,  crackers, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  machine  illustrated  is 
for  mixing  soft  cake  dough,  beating  eggs,  and 
preparing  the  dough  for  the  machine  which  rolls 


Hugtr^i  Dough  Mixer. 

the  paste,  and  cuts  and  pans  the  cakes.  See 
Craokbb  Machine.  The  dough  mixer  is  a  hori- 
zontal cylinder  with  an  axis  provided  with  arms 
which  cut,  stir,  and  intimately  incorporate  the  ma- 
terials. It  is  discharged  below  when  the  gate  is 
opened. 

The  hard  dough-machine  is  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, but  the  discharge  of  the  much  more  solid 
dough  is  by  a  spout  in  the  manner  of  a  sausage- 
stuffer. 

Doul'ton  Ware.  (Ceramics.)  A  ware  with 
an  ordinary  clay  body  and  the  salt  glaze  of  stone 
ware,  made  by  Doulton,  of  London. 

The  pieces  are  thrown,  not  molded,  and  are  highly  artistic, 
being  cut,  carred,  and  inclined,  with  small  ornaments  in 
body  of  another  color,  added  in  lines  or  bands.  Some  col- 
ored ^lips  are  uned,  and  a  few  metallic  oxides  contribate  to 
the  richness  of  coloring  which  the  final  glaxing  in  the  open 
£alt-glase  kiln  imparis. 

Fhc.  860. 


Dovetail  Gutch-coupUng. 

Dove^tsdl  Clutch'-coup-lin«;.  A  device  in 
which  the  interlocking  parts  are  formed  of  dove- 
tails which,  when  the  driving  strain  is  brought  to 
bear,  draw  together  instead  of  pushing  apart. 

Dove'tail-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
cutting  fan-tail  tenons  and  corresponding  mortises. 


Armstrong  .  .  .  . 
Tigke-HarniUon,  Br. 
Haniilton,  Br.  .    .    . 

Stengel 


'  Thurston'' $  Vienna  Report,'^  iii.266i 

"Engineering,*^  xxix.  886. 

"  Engineer,'' xlri.  41. 

'•  Iron  Age,''  xrii.,  Jan.  6,  p.  11. 

"Engineer,''  x\Y.4S5. 

"Scientijie  American,""  xxxrlii.  246. 

Dow'el  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  turning 
dowels ;  the  small  cylindrical  pegs  wherewith 
jointed  boards,  table-leaves,  or  staves  are  connected. 
It  is  like  a  rod  lathe,  the  stuff  passing  through  the 
hollow  head  and  turned  by  a  chisel  or  by  a  special 
tool,  a  sort  of  hollow  auger.  A  rod,  pin^  and  dowd 
machine.  Fig.  4394,  p.  1961,  "Afech.  Diet," 

Dow'el  Point'er.    A  hollow  cone  with  a  bit 
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Fig.  861. 


Dowel  Pointer. 


projecting  inward- 
ly, into  which  a 
dowel  is  thrnMt  to 
point  or  chamfer 
the  end  to  facili- 
tate its  entrance  in 
driving. 

Draft  Chain. 
A  chain  by  which 
the  drnft  of  a  plow- 
team  is  thrown  back 
on  to  the  part  of  the  beam  near  the  standard,  in- 
stead of  hitching  direct  to  the  forward  end  of  the 
beam. 

A  dz»ft  rod  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  u  shown  in 
Pig.  3826,  p.  1746,  ''Meek.  Diet.' 

Draft'ed  Stone.  (Stone  Cutting.)  Ashlar  stone 
th&  face  on  which  is  surrounded  by  a  chisel  draft, 
the  space  inside  the  draft  being  left  rough. 

Draff  ing  In'stru-ments.  See  list  on  p.  736, 
"Mech.  Diet,"  also  the  following  references ;  — 

Templet,  Z)ari5 •  ".Sr.  A?/i.  Sm;».,**  3767. 

Ea»el,  Ano/rior,  Ger •  "Sc.  ^m.,*  xUi.  388. 

Table •  "-Sc.  ilwi.,'*  xxxviii.  114. 

In<itrumenis  and  pens   ....  *  ** Engineer,' '  xlvii.  468. 

Pen,  FaUr •  *' Engineering,''  xxx.  168. 

See  also  list  of  Deawiko,  Wuti!<g,  Coptuto  Ixstrciuiits 
A3(D  PROCBSSKS  ou  pp.  272, 273  infra.  Also  list  under  Graph, 
p.  1009,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

Draft  Reg'a-la'tor.  A  means  of  governing 
the  energy  of  a  Hre  by  means  of  limiting  the  access 
of  air  thereto,  or  the' egress  of  air  therefrom:  by 
devices,  that  is  to  say,  which  control  the  admission 
of  air  to  the  fire,  or  govern  the  sectional  area  of  the 
chinmey.  Such  is  a  damper.  The  subject  is  con- 
sidered under  Damper  Regulator,  which  see. 

Woodruff's  draft  regulator  acts  by  pressure  of  steam  on  a 
diaphragm,  excess  of  pressure  closing  a  damper  in  the  chim- 
ney to  a  regulated  extent. 

The  '*  acme  "  draft  regulator  acts  by  displacement  of  water 
by  steam.     Patent,  October  11, 1876. 
For  stove<<,  Andrews     .     .  *  **Seienti^e  Amer.^"  xxxviii.  339. 

'•Acmo*' •  ♦'SfiVn/i/k  ilm<r.,*' XXXV.  179. 

Franklin •*' S^iVw/r/fr  ^m^r.,"  xlli.  231. 

Turl •  ">fanu/.  tf  BuUder,"  xU.  76. 

Draft  Tug.     {Harness.)    a.  A  trace. 

6.  A  short  section  attached  to  the  draft  eye  of 
the  hame,  and  to  which  the  trace  proper  is  buckled. 

c.  A  spring  section  in  a  trace  to  relieve  the  horse 
from  sadden  jerks. 


Smalley's 


*^ScientiJie  American^"  xlii.  100. 


Drag.  {Spinning.)  A  device  to  act  as  a  gentle 
brake  upon  the  rotation  of  a  bobbin  in  throstle 
spinning  and  doubling  frames.  — "  Textile  Manu- 
facturer.^* 

**  Scientific  American  SuppUment" •2705. 

Drag  Chain.    A  chain  dragged  by  a  plow  in 
Fig.  862. 


Right  Hand  Plow  with  Rolling  Ctdter  and  Drag  Chain. 

such  a  position  as  to  gather  and  turn  weeds  and 
trash  OTer  into  the  furrow  to  b«  covered  by  the 
plow.    Fig.  862  shows  the  mode  of  attachment. 


Not  to  be  confounded  with  drajl  chain,  which  is 
a  means  of  drawing  the  plow  without  hitching  to 
the  nose  of  the  beam. 

Drag  Mill.  {Metallurgy.)  Another  name  for 
the  arrabtra.  Blocks  of  porphyry  are  dragged 
around  in  the  pan.  See  Figs.  367-371,  pp.  159, 
160,  **Mech.  Diet."    See  also  Amalgamator,  Ibid. 

Drag  Saw.  A  cross-cutting  saw  for  logs. 
The  fact  that  the  cut  is  up^  the  draw  and  not 
upon  the  thrust  motion  is  the  occasion  of  the  name. 
See  Fig.  1522,  p.  649,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

Alters  ^  Basington  .     .  *  '' ScientiAe  American,"  xli.  21. 
GiUs '^  *' Scientific  American;' xli.  20). 

Drail'ing  Tackle.  {Fishing.)  A  trawling 
tackle,  the  line  with  bait,  real  or  artificial,  being 
towed  over  the  surface  by  the  moving  boat. 

Drails.  A  jig  or  artificially- baited  hook,  used 
in  trawling. 

Drain'age.    See  notices  under  the  following :  — 

Ilaarlem  Mere •  "JlftcA.   Die/.,'*  pp.  116,  789. 

House, ^''Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  2SdO. 

WilUtt •''Scientific  Am.  Sttp.,"b(]». 

Lac  Fetxarn,  Italy,  Sure  .    .      "  Technologiste,"  xli.  802. 
Lac  Fucino,  2>tmuit- Ctoye  .     *' Technologiste ;'  xl.  82-38. 
*"  Engineering ,"    xxi.   17,33; 
xxil.  517 ;  *  xxvii.  249. 
"  Veui  Nostrand' s  Mag.,'* 

xviU.  437. 
"Se.  American,"  xl.  10. 
Mines,  16  figures,  Br.      .    .  •  ^'Engineer,'  xliv.  382. 

Pipe  machine •  "Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,'  xxvi. 

419. 

Pipe  making **'Sc  ^»n«r.,"  xxxviii.  81. 

•"Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,"  1048. 
St.  Germain  qluice      ...  *  "Engineer,"  xlvi.  127-130. 

ZuyderZee •"Engineer,"  x\\.  2. 

Engines *'&.  >lm.  Sop.,' ♦  126,127, 136, 

137. 

put •''Eng.lfMin.J.,"xxy\.\2&, 

161. 
"Sc.  American,"  xxxiv.  198 
"Sc.Am.  6'ttp..l282. 
Consult :  Klippart's  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Land 
Drainage.''    Cincinnati,  1868. 

Dtmp.%ey's  "Draining  Districts  and  Lands."  "Drainage 
and  Seioerageof  Towns  and  Butldings." 

Elkington's  "A  Systematic  Treatise  on  DraitUng  Land," 
London. 

French's  "  The  Principles,  Process,  and  Effects  of  Draining 
Lands,  etc." 

Drain'age  In'stru-ments.  {Surgical.)  Spe- 
cifically, tubes  placed  in  a  wound  to  withdraw  pus. 

Inclusive  also  of  trocars,  canulae,  and  aspirators 
in  one  of  their  functions.  See  Fig.  6665,  p.  2629, 
**Meeh.  Diet.";  and  Figs.  120,  121,  p.  52,  supra. 

Instruments  for  paracentesis  abdominis  are  given  on  p.  162, 
Part  III.,  Tiemann's  *'Artnam.  Chirurgicum,"  including  :  — 

Drainage  trocar.  Clamp  Forceps. 

Drainage  tubing.  Trocars. 

Drainage  ypirai.  Aspirator  needles,  etc. 

Instruments  for  paracentesis  cornea,  Ibid.,  p.  29,  Part  II. 
Instruments  tor  paracentesis  thoracis.  Ibid.,  p.  181,  Part  I. 

Drain'age  Tent.  A  dilating  instrument  intro- 
duced into  the  cervix  uteri. 

The  uses  and  value  of  sponge,  sea-tangle  {Uuninaria),  tu- 
pelo,  and  solid  and  tubulous  tents,  discussed  by  Dr 
Sussdorf,  "Richmond  f  Louisville  MediealJoumal'' 
May,  1^79. 

Drain'age  Tube.  A  tube  introduced 
into  a  wound  to  form  a  means  of  discharge 
of  matter. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton's  drainage-tube  carrier 
consibcs  of  a  stylet,  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
within  a  canulii ;  the  stylet  is  moved  by  a 
button  over  a  side  slot  in  the  canula. 

Drain   Cock.    A  faucet  attached  to  a 

cylinder  to  draw  off  water    of  condensed 

steam. 

Drain  Clean'er.    A  long-handled  spade,  the 

blade  set  on  at  an  angle  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach 

the  bottom  of  a  ditch  when  standing  on  the  surface 

of  the  ground.    See  Ditch  Cleames. 


DRAIN  GAGE. 
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Drain  Oage.  A  device  to  measure  the  perco- 
lation of  moisture  —  rain,  liquid  manure,  etc. — 
throu};h  soil,  and  involving  elaborate  apparatus,  is 
erect^  at  Rothamstead,  England,  and  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  **Scientijic  American  Supplement," 
*  1607. 

Drain  Qrate.  A  grid  at  the  entrance  of  a 
sewer  in  a  vara  or  street. 

Fig.  863. 


Draw  Bar.  {Railway.)  An  o{)en-mouthed  bar 
at  the  end  of  a  car  to  which  the  coupIini;-links  are 
attached,  and  with  which  the  car  is  drawn.  The 
draw-bars  are  usually  provided  with  springs  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  connection  between  the  cars, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  resist  both  the  tension  and 
compression  to  which  the  draw-bar  is  subjected.  — 
Forney. 

TheM  springs  are  shown  in  the  longitudinal  seccioiuil 
Tlew  of  the  drew  gmt  for  freight  care  of  the  Pennsylrania 
Railroad,  Fig.  864. 

Figs.  866  and  866  are  respectively  the  bolt  drew  bar,  auU 
tlii*  three-link,  or  Potter  drew  bar. 

Fig.  886. 


Tkree-iinl-^  or  Potter  Draw  Bar. 


Steam  Draining  Plow.    {FowUr  If  Co.) 

Drain'ing  Plow.  {Steam  Culture.)  A  plow 
for  opening  furrows  or  drains  for  water.  Fig.  863 
shows  the  Fowler  draining  plow,  adapted  to  be 
drawn  by  the  plow-engine,  which  is  applicable  to 
various  duties  of  steam  husbandry. 

It  \»  drawn  by  the  winding  en^ne  and  rope  ;  see  Fis. 
57<.16,  p.  2354,  '^Mtch.  Diet.''''  It  is  ii^ed  either  a«  a  mole 
plow,  or  to  put  in  drain  tile,  and  is  worked  toa<lepth  of  42'^ 
The  wire  rope  passes  over  the  nheare,  and  so  drews  the  plow 
at  but  half  the  nte  that  it  would  were  it  hitched  directly  to 
the  front  of  the  Implement. 

See  alM  Ditching  Machlnb,  and  items  in  list»  of  AOUOUL- 
TURAL  1MPL£MINTS,  ^' Mech.  />ict.,^'  and  supra. 

Drain  Tile  Lay'er.  a.  A  long  handle  with  a 
piece  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  lower 
end,  to  place  in  position  drain  tile  at  the  bottom  of 
a  trench. 

6.  Some  forms  of  draining  machines  also  lay 
tile.     Some  are  noticed  on  p.  741,  **Mech.  Diet.'* 

DrsUn  Tile  Ma-chine'.    See  Tile  Machine. 

Fig.  861. 


Fig.  867  is  a  safety  draw  bar,  which  accommodates  itself 
to  dntw  heads  of  varying  height. 


Fig.  867. 


Draw  Gear  for  Freight  Cars.     {Pennsylvania  Railroad.) 

Drain  Trap.  A  device  at  the  opening  of  a 
drain  or  sewer  to  allow  passage  to  liquids  by  pre- 
venting emission  of  gases. 

Banner,  Br •'*  Engineer,' xU.  bl. 

Fig.  865. 


Bolt  Draw  Bar. 


1.  Coupling-link  Rivet. 

2.  Fast  Coupling-link. 
8.  Fast  Coupling-pin. 


4.  Drew-bar  Bolt. 

5.  Draw-bar  Face-plate. 


SqtfordU  Safety  Draw  Bar. 

Continuous,  Griffith  tf  Patterson  ♦  "R.  R.Gaz.,'^  xxi.  669. 

Hitjbert *'' Se.  Amer.,"  xlili.  2216. 

i^nietv,  Potter •  "ft.  «.  Gar.,'' xxii.  315. 

SiJ/ord    .     .         •  "ft.  ft.  Gax.,'-Tiii.  164. 

Draw^bridge.  A  bridge  capable  of  being 
moved  to  leave  a  free  channel  for  vessels.  They 
arc  lifting,  swing  or  turning,  bascule,  rolling.  See  pp. 
241,742,  1721, 1965.  ''Mech.  Diet.,''  and  references; 
also  list  on  p.  380,  Ibid. 

Harlem *  "Man.  jr  BuiTrfrr,"  xi.  6. 


Lifting 

Thames,  proposed 


Man.  ff  Builder,"  x\.  29. 
•  *'ScientiJk  Amer.  Stqt.,'  290. 


Drawing.  {Add.)  .*).  {Glass.)  Glass  is  drawn 
into  tubes  or  sticks  by  attaching  a  ponty  to  the  end 
of  a  bulb  held  on  the  blowing  tube,  and  running 
away  with  it ;  so  that  the  glass  is  elongated  be- 
tween the  pontie8  held  by  the  respective  men. 

In  drawing  tubes,  the  glass  is  blown  to  a  globe,  so  tliat  ait 
the  workman  runit  off  the  stick  is  hollow  ;  the  thickneM  of 
the  glaHS  and  bore  of  the  tulje  are  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  metal  in  the  globe,  the  8ixe  of  the  latter,  and  the  rate  of 
the  motion  of  the  retreating  workman. 

The  fttick  or  tube  iifi  constantly  rotated,  and  when  the 
workman  hax  attained  hi^  diiifance  the  glass  is  laid  on  the 
floor  to  cool  straight.  It  in  divided  into  lengths  by  cold 
toug9.    i^uch  tubes  fumi-xh  the  material  far  beads. 

Draw'ing,  Writing,  Cop'y-ing  In'stru- 
menta  and  Pro'cea-aea.  See  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  — 


Albertyptv 
Autographic  proce^t. 
Autopolygraph. 
Bank  note  engraTing. 
Beam  couipaMN. 
Bevel  protractor. 


Blind  ink. 

Blue  process,  for  copying. 

Brush. 

Camera  lucida. 

Camera  ob«cura. 

Carbon  printing. 
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Carbon  proeeM. 

Charcoal  pencil. 

Chromophotograpfa . 

Ccnoposite  porCzmita. 

Copygram. 

Copy^raph. 

Copying  derioea. 

Copying  ink. 

Copying  pad. 

Copying  paper. 

Copying  pencil. 

Copying  pra». 

Copying  proeeaaes. 

Crayon  cutter. 

Crayon  mold. 

Cnrve  delineator. 

Cnnre  instmment. 

Cunre  scribe. 

Cunrograph. 

Cjclograph. 

Cycloidograph. 

Dia^raph. 

DiTiderfi. 

£a«el. 

Electric  pen. 

ElUpsogxaph. 

Engraring. 

Engraving,  Electric 

Engraving  and  chaaing  roa- 
rhine. 

Kugraving  machine. 

Rtching  liquids. 

Poantaiu  pen. 

Oalranoplaatic 

Gelatine  proceM. 

Hectograph. 

Helio^Ture. 

Horograpb. 

India  ink. 

Ink. 

Ink  eraser. 

Ink  marks,  BemoTlng. 

Ink  pencil. 

Ink  powder. 

Ink,  Restoring  faded. 

Inkstand. 

Ink,  Sympathetic. 

Lithofrmm. 

Lithographic  crayon. 

Lithographic  ink. 

Manigraph. 

MicRwcopic-drawing  appara- 
tus. 

Mucilage  brush. 

Odograph. 

Draw'lng  Hook.  A  clutch-hook 
used  in  lifting  well-roils. 

Draw'ing  Ma-chine'.  (Add.) 
4.  {Catindt/e  Making.)  In  making 
fixed  ammunition  in  the  United  States 
factories  there  are  live  draws  to  the 
shell,  coming  in  consecutive  course. 
These  machines  elongate  the  shell  and 
lessen  its  diameter  by  means  of  verti- 
cal dies  descending  into  depressions 
beneath.  The  shells  are  fed  into  each 
machine  on  a  horizontal  wheel. 


Pantograph. 
Papyrograph. 
Pen. 
Pencil. 

Pencil,  Indelible. 
PerspectiTe. 
Perspective  linead. 
Perspective  ruler. 
Perspectogiaph. 
Photo-colTograph . 
Photo-collotype  process. 
Photo-engraving. 
Photographic    printing    sur- 
face. 
Photographic  relief  process. 
Photolithography. 
Photo-mezzotint  engraving. 
Photo-printing  process. 
Phototype. 
Photosincotype. 
Planigraph. 
Pneumatic  pen. 
Point  finder. 
Polar  pantograph. 
Poly  type. 
Porotype. 
Proftl(^raph. 
Proportional  dividers. 
Protractor. 
PyroHtereotype. 
Quill. 

Quill  manufacture. 
Radiograph . 
Reducing  squares. 
Retlectiug  drawing  board. 
Relief  process. 
Shading  pen. 

Short-hand  writing  machine. 
Sketching  frame. 
Slate  pencil. 
Steel  pen. 
Stencil  paste. 
Stencil  pen. 
Stenochrome. 
Stylographic  pen. 
Sun  engraving. 
Tablet. 

Tracing  apparatus. 
Tracing  copying. 
Tracing  table. 
Voltaic  pencil. 
Woodbury  type. 
Writing  multiplier. 
Writing,  Restoring  faded. 
Zincography. 


Fig.  8ee. 


Fig.  868. 


Drauring 
Hook. 


Drawing  machine  for  cutters,  Figa.  1-6,  " Engineering f*^ 
XXX.  484. 

Drawling  Press.  A  machine  for  cutting  and 
drawing  sheet  metal  into  hollow  ware.  In  making 
articles  of  moderate  size  it  cuts  the  blank  and  forms 
the  article  at  one  operation.  The  work  ranges 
from  lantern  bottoms,  rim-covers,  patty-pans,  pie- 
plates,  etc.,  up  to  SOK^uart  dish-pans  aina  equally 
large  work  of  other  descriptions. 

Power  is  communicated  to  the  large  pulley  on  the  right, 
which,  by  means  of  a  simple  clutch,  operated  by  the  trndle 
shown  under  the  bed,  is  thrown  into  or  out  of  gear  at  will. 
From  this  pulley  power  ia  transmitted  to  a  horiiontal  shaft 
passing  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  frame,  on  which 
aliaft  U  a  heavy  cam.  A,  and  also  two  cranks  B.  The  cam, 
in  its  revolution,  acta  upon  a  roll  above  it,  and  so  elevates 
the  carrier  C.  of  the  cutting  and  drawing  dies,  which  carrier 
travela  in  slidea  in  the  frame.  To  the  cranks  are  connected 
pitaien,  D  D,  which  connect  with  a  wronght-iron  yoke,  to 
which  ia  secured  the  drawing  punch-rod,  £  AtFiaacvoaa- 

18 


DoubU-aeting  Drawing  Press. 

piece  between  the  two  sides  of  the  frame,  through  which 
piece  operates  the  cutting-punch. 

When  the  cam-shaft  is  rotated,  the  cam  raises  the  die  car- 
rier, and  the  cranks,  pulling  down  the  pitman,  force  the 
cutting-punch  against  the  metal  and  into  the  die  below.  This 
will  be  more  clearly  understood  from  the  section  a.  Fig.  870, 
in  which  G  is  the  drawing  die,  Hthe  cutting  die,  /  the  cut- 
ting-punch (stationary),  and  /the  drawing-punch.  As  the 
die  carrier  rises,  the  metal  is  first  pressed  against  the  cutting- 

?unch  7,  between  the  outer  edge  of  which  and  the  cutting  die 
fit  is  quickly  cut,  and  the  punch  /.  entering  the  die,  then 
holds  the  edges  so  cut  out  as  in  a  vise.  At  this  point  the 
drawing-punch  /  comes  down  and  forces  the  metal  into  the 
drawing  die  O,  thus  completing  the  operation. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  incident  to  working  in  sheet  metal 
not  of  uniform  thickness,  in  which  case  the  metal  will  be  im- 
perfectly held  between  the  rising  die  and  the  stationary  cy  lln- 

Flg.  870. 


Stctional  Views  of  Dravring-press  Dies. 

der  7,  the  lower  portion  of  the  drawing  die  6  is  made  hemi- 
spherical so  as  to  form  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  which  enables 
the  upper  face  to  correspond  with  the  face  of  the  cutting- 
punch  /,  notwithstonding  some  slight  difference  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  intervening  sheet-metal.  The  device  shown  in 
section  a.  Fig.  870,  is  especially  intended  for  small  ware. 

The  arrangement  shown  at  6,  the  same  figure,  is  Intended 
for  large  pans  and  like  objects.  In  this  there  is  no  cutting 
of  the  metal  by  the  machine,  this  having  been  previouslv 
done ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  cutting-die  nor  punch  in  thu 
t^]»  of  machine.     Xbe  drawing  &  ia  a  simple  conoavitj 
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trithout  peculiar  features,  the  enential  points  of  the  deTice 
being  found  in  another  means  of  holding  the  edge  of  the 
blank.  The  punch  K  passes  directly  through  the  ball  por- 
tion, JL,  which  is  confined  by  a  ring,  Af,  held  by  the  screw 
bolts,  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left.  The  edges  of  the 
blank  are  compressed  and  held  between  the  surface  of  the 
die  and  a  lower  ring,  iV,  which  is  upheld  by  another  set  of 
screw  bolts,  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  right.  These 
bolts  pass  through  a  large  bore  in  the  ball  portion,  L,  thus 
allowing  the  latter  its  free  play  and  shoulder  in  said  ball,  as 
shown,  so  that  the  latter  and  the  ring  are  closely  united. 
The  ling  iV,  therefore,  follows  the  play  of  the  spherical  por- 
tion, and  consequently  automatically  adapts  itself  to  the 
thickness  of  the  metal.  The  punch  then  descends  in  man- 
ner similar  to  that  already  described. 

c,  Vig.  870  is  a  section  of  a  simpler  form  of  drawing  press 
without  cutter,  but  possessing'  the  adjustable  feature  of  a. 

Referring  to  Fig.  869,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lower 
slide  C  is  carried  up  by  the  cam  A  on  the  main  shaft,  and 
the  shape  of  the  cam  is  such  that  the  slide  dwells  after  cut- 
ting the  blank,  while  the  die  on  the  lower  end  of  the  plun- 
ger E  forces  the  sheet-metal  into  shape.  The  upper  slide  is 
brought  down  by  the  yoke  (r,  operated  by  the  pitmen  D  D, 
from  cranks  B  on  the  main  shaft.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  strain  at  the  critical  moment  comes  on  the  main 
shaft,  pitmen,  and  yoke, —all  of  steel  or  wrought  iron,— 
relieving  the  cast-metal  frame.  The  frame  bows  at  the 
point  where  the  drawing  takes  place,  thus  affording  a  slight 
spring  and  a  wider  space  in  which  to  manipulate  the  blanks 
and  the  ware.    See  the  following  references :  — 


Biss  ^  Williams 


Deep  work •  **Iron  Age. 

•''Iron  Age 


•  ''Iron  Age,'  xvii.,  April  18,  p.  1. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xxt.,  May  6,  p.  1. 

•  "Scientific  American  Step''  646. 
^ Pl. 


Fig.  872. 


xxiii.,  Mar. 
„  .    xxiii., June  6,  p'.  1. 
Double-crank      .    .    .    .  •  "Iron  Age,"  xix  ,  Feb.  8,  p.  1. 

IncUned •  "/ron  ^«,"  xxi ,  March  f,  p.  8. 

FerraetUe  Machine  Co.    .  •  "Iron  Age,''  xviii.,  Sep.  7,  p.  1. 
•  "Iron  Age,"  xxt.,  April  8,  p.  1. 

Draw'ing  Splice.  {Nautical.)  Used  for  ca- 
bles. Made  by  unlaying  several  fathoms  of  the 
two  ropes  to  be  joined^,  making  a  short  splice,  then 
tapering  the  ends  of  the  strands  and  laying  them 
along  in  the  contlines  of  the  rope,  where  they  are 
secured  by  seizing. 

Draw  Stop.  (Music.)  The  mechanism  in 
an  oi-gan,  by  drawing  out  which  the  organist  makes 
such  and  such  a  stop  speak.  See  Stop,  "  Mech. 
Diet:' 

Draw  Tube.     (Microscope.)     A  means  for  in- 
creasing  the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope 
by  lengthening  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ob-  ^*K  ^^* 
ject -glass  and  e^e- 
piece  without  changing 
for  lenses  of  different 
power. 

Fig. '871  shows  the 
draw-tubes  D  E  oi  b, 
binocular  microscope. 

Draw'-up  Press. 
A  small  domestic  press 
for  jelly,  fruit,  or  what 
not,  in  which  the  platen 
is  drawn  up  by  a  screw, 
and  presses  the  mate- 
rial against  the  lid, 
leaving  a  space  beneath 
in  which  the  liquid  ex- 
pressed may  collect. 
Fiir.  872. 

Dredge.    A  ma- 
chine   for    excavating 
the  bottom  of  a  river  or  channel  to  increase  the 
depth  and  facilitate  navigation. 

The  Eads  dredging  machine  is  a  sort  of  plow 
with  a  throar,  comparable  to  a  carpenter's^  plaiie, 
4'  in  width,  and  with  arrangements  for  limiting 
the  depth  of  its  cut  on  the  silt  of  the  river-bottom, 
so  that  the  silt  and  water  shall  bear  a  quantitative 
relation,  the  silt  occupying  so  much  of  the  16"  of 
throat  as  the  nature  of  the  plowed-up  material  shall 


Draw  Tube. 


Draiv-up  Press. 

warrant.  An  Andrews  cataract  pump  of  27"  di- 
ameter suction  is  the  lifting  apparatus,  and  the  dis- 
charge is  into  tanks  of  1,000  tons  capacity,  with 
overflows  for  water  as  the  silt  settles  to  the  bottom. 
The  dredge-boat  is  200'  in  length,  propelled  by 
hori7X>ntal  high-pressure  engines,  each  7'  stroke 
and  21"  diameter,  turning  paddle-wheels  28'  diam- 
eter. It  is  designed  to  move  at  the  rate  of  from 
10,000'  to  15,000'  per  hour. 

AdeUide,  AuBtralia. 

SimoM •  "  Engineer,"  xli.  460. 

"Saentific  American,"  xxxr.  146. 
"Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  TOBSi. 

Antwerp •♦•£n|ft««enit^,'' xxviii.  889. 

"  AtUmto  Dredging  Co."     *'  Ttans.   Am.    Soe.    Cm.    Engi- 
neers," Til..  No  clxxiT. 
Buckets,  KinippU,  Br.    .  *  "Engineer,"  xliv.  278. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  1688. 
Simons,  Ht •"Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  2ISS&, 

Calcutta,  dredge  and  fire- 
engine  boat     ...  *  "Enginefring,"  xxviii.  265. 

Carr •  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxyi\i.  SdO. 

Danube  improvements   .  •  "Engineering,"  xxvl.  147,  286. 

Daois •  "  Saentific  American,"  xxxvi.  60. 

Dennison, "  Ingurgitator  " 

(suction)     .     .    .    .  *"Min.tf  Sc.  Press,"  xxxr.lTX. 

•  "Scientific American  Sup.,''  1488. 
Sa<to,  Mississippi    .    .     .      "  Manuf.  ^  Builder,"  x.  Sb. 

•  "  Iron  Age,"  xx.,  Aug.  9,  p.  1. 
Holland,  ReitschoUn  etal.  •  "Seientijie  Amer.,"  xxxril.  269. 
Kurrachee,  India  .     .    .  •  "  Engineering,"  xxix.  341. 
Lake  Fucino      .     .    .    .  •  "Enginetring,"  xxi.  17. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  120. 
Newton  (suction)  .    .    .  ♦  "Min.  f  Se.  Press,"  xxxr.  241. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  1683. 
Patna  Canal,  India. 

Fouracres •  "Engineer,"  xlriil.  199.  202. 

Pneumatic *"Sctent^    American,"    xxxrii. 

871 ;  xxxiv.  179. 
Pneumatic,  Millwall,  Br.     "Iron  Age"  xvii.,  April  6,  p.  28. 

Roy  Stone •  "En^r.  ^TMm.  Joitr.,'*  xxviii.  454. 

Toulon,  graving  dock     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxfii.  136,  376, 

See  also  Excavator,  injra,  and  figures  on  pp.  747-749,  and 
814,  "Mech.  Diet." 

(Add.)  2.  (Fishing).  A  rake  or  scoop,  with  a 
net  attached,  drawn  with  open  mouth  in  the  wake 
of  a  vessel  to  gather  oysters  or  flat-fish,  coral,  or 
other  objects.    See  Trawl  Net. 

Fig.  873  shows  the  dredge  and  tangles  of  the  ex- 
pedition ship  "  Challenger." 

Dredg'ing  Tube.  A  tube  which  is  lowered 
from  a  vessel  or  scow  and  bun  owing  in  the  silt  re- 
moves it  by  means  of  a  connected  steam-pump  which 
draws  up  the  solid  portions  together  with  water. 

This  is  a  feature  common  in  pneumatic  dredsers ;  Me  list 
of  references  under  DUDGi.  See  ab^o  Fig«.  1762,  1768,  p. 
749,  "Mech.  Diet." 

One  form  is  a  closed  tube  which  is  lowered  into  position 
and  then  filled  by  exhausting  the  air  by  pump ;  after  whidi 
the  tube  is  lifted  and  discharged,  shown  in  •  "Scuntific 
Amtriean,"  xxxrii.  871. 
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Fig.  878. 


Dredge  and  TangUs  of  the  "  Challenger.'' 

Dres'ser.  \,  {Minim/.)  A  heavy  pick  used  for 
prepariDg  the  large  bunches  of  ore  *for  loading  on 
the  skips.  * 

2.  A  plamher's  wooden  mallet,  or  rather  paddle, 
for  closing  sheet-lead  joints. 

Dres'Bing  For'ceps.  (Surffical.)  An  instra- 
ment  used  in  applying  and  removing  dressings. 


Fig.  87a 


Bayonet-etirre  Dressing  Forceps. 

presaging  Ta'ble.  1.  {Stereotyping.)  A  ma- 
chme  for  straightening  and  trueing  the  edges  of 
stereotype  plates ;  and  for  beveling  and  cutting  ofif 
carved  plates  for  newspaper  work  and  for  perfect- 
ing presses.  See  figures  on  pp.  2378-2381,  "  Mech. 
Diet.** 

2.  A  brickmaker's  table  on  which  bricks  are 
dressed,  to  make  them  symmetrical  for  house-front 
courses.     Fig.  1764,  p.  749.  ''Mech.  Dirt.** 

3.  A  bench  on  which  cop|)€r  or  other  ores  are 
hammered,  and  sorted  into  qualities. 

Drift  Net.  (Fishing.)  A  gill  net  suspended 
from  a  cork  hne  and  having  leads  at  its  lower  edge. 
A  float  at  each  end  carries  a  lantern  and  it  floats 
with  the  tide  or  current.  Such  a  net  is  usually  300 
yards  long,  and  a  number  of  such  are  cast  parallel 
with  an  intervening  space  of  50  to  80  feet.  The 
gilling  ground  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  famous. 

DrilL  1.  (Surgical.)  A  boring  instrument  in 
operations  in  osteotomy. 

Brainard's,  Tiemann's,  Hamilton's,  Hawar(ft,  and 
guar's  drills  are  shown  on  p.  8,  Part  L,  TieTnann's 
Armamentarium  Chirurgicum." 

See  lift  under  Surgical  iMtruments,  '*Meeh.  Diet.''  et  infra. 


Drill  for  ununited  and  oblique  fractures.  Ihid. 
Fig.  61,  Part  L 

2.  (Dentistry.)  A  boring  tool  used  in  mechani- 
cal or  operative  dentistry.  See  Dental  Drill, 
supra,  and  Fig.  1609,  p.  685,  **Mech.  Diet." 

3.  (Machinery.)  A  boring  tool  for  metals.  See 
pp.  750-752,  "Mech,  Diet./*  and  the  following  refer- 
ences :  — 

Boiler  work,  Adamson,  Br.    *  " Engineer inf(,''  xxvi.  434. 

^n,  Br •  ''Engineering,'  xxvi.  434. 

Brown,  Br •  ''Engineering,"  xxvi.  434. 

Bucklon  t  Co.,  Br.      .     .  •  " Engineering, "  xxvi.  414. 

Buckton  ijr  Wickstead,  Br.  •  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  414. 

Dickenson,  Br *  "Engineering;'  xxvi.  484. 

^«^.  »«• *  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  ^i. 

Htuchinson,  Br •  "Engineering,-  xxvi.  414. 

Jordan,  Br •  " Engineering^'  xxvi.  414,  484. 

Kennedy  JiT •  "Engineering,"  xxri.  434. 

McKay,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  414. 

Thorn,  Bt *  "Engineering,"  xxYi.iU. 

Welch,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  414, 

Car  truck  frame,  Bement.     •  "Scientific  Amer."  xxxvl,226. 
Chuck.    See  Drill-chuck. 

Chucking,  Pra/r  if  Whitney  •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  42. 
Cleaner,  iVen/iM  .    .     .    .  •  "iS<:»>n/i7Sci4m*r.,"  xliii.  86. 
Forms  and  principles      .    .  •  "  Seientijic  Amer.,"  xxxix.  887 
Machine,  yl</i •  "/ron  il^f,*  xxii.,0ct.  24,p.  1* 

Bement •  .«  n. — .• • — ..       .    --«-»»' 


Ferris  4"  Mites  .  . 
Notes  on  early,  Br. 
Fratt  tf  Whitney  , 
Sharpe,SiewartlfCo.,  Br. 


Engineering,"  xxi.  662. 
*"  Seientijic  Amer.  Sup   "  SS2. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxi.  437. 
"Engineering,"  xxvii.  684. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlii.  24. 

•  "Engineering;'  xxvi.  618. 


Treatise  on "Iron  Age,"  xix.,  Feb.  1,  p.  7. 

^^^ *  "Enginerrtng,"  xxvi.  414. 

Multiple,  Br *  "5<-i«ii/(>Sc  ^i«^r.,'- xxxiv.  191. 

*"SeientiJie  Amer.  Sup.,"  \i&ii. 

•  "Manuf.  t  Builder,"  xii.  16. 

•  "K.  R.  Gazette,"  xxi.  119. 


Oil  wells  . 

Power,  Pratt  t  Whitney      . 

Press,  Ferris  i  Miles  .     .     . 

Recessing  mach.,  and,  du- 
plex, Kershaw,  Br.      .     .  •  "Engineer^'  xlii.  429. 

Self-feedine,  Combs  ff  Bawden. 

Pratt  If  Whitney     .    .    .  •  ".Sf/Vn/i/Sc  i4m.,"  xxxvii.  278. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xx.,  July  12,  p.  U. 
Slotting  mach.,  and,  Lowry  •  "Engineer,"  xli.  122. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,''  248. 
Square  hole.  Ha//      .    .    .     ">/.  4r  At. /Vw,"  xxxvii.  291. 

•  "SriejUiJic  Amer.,"  xxxix.  311. 
Stone  working •  "Sci.  Amer.  Sup.,"  ll^^.  Via 

18.  " 

Drill  Bench.    See  Bench  Dbill. 

Pig.  874. 


Cuskman's  Drill  Chuck. 

aJ9^  Chuck.      A    lathe-drill    holder.      Figs. 
874,  875,  876,  show  various  drill-chiick.s. 


Almond  .... 
Brawn  4"  Sharpe  . 
Chucking,  On  .  . 
Horton      .... 

Planer  chuck  .  . 
Pratt,  "  WctoT  "    . 

Self-centering  .  . 
Sweetland  If  Horton 


•  "Se.  American,"  xxxv.  6. 

•  "Polytech.  Rev.,"  Jan.  27,  1877. 

•  "Scientific  American,"  xl.  62. 

•  "Polytech.  Rev.,"  Jan.  27,  1877. 

•  "Seientijic  American,"  xlli.888. 

•  "Sc.  American,"  xxxviii.  246. 

•  "Iron  Age;'  xxi.,  Feb.  28,  p.  1. 

•  "Sc.  American,"  xxxv.  210. 

•  ".Sr.  American,"  xxxvi.  406. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xxiv.,  Nov.  6,  p.  1. 

Drill  Hold'er.  A  lathe  rest  or  fork-attach- 
ment,  or  both,  to  hold  a  drill  in  position,  or  steady 
It,  while  held  up  to  its  work  by  the  tail  center. 

"SeierUiJie  American" *  xl.  164,  Fig.  22. 

Drilling  Clip.  A  vise  or  clamp  to  clasp  a  gas 
^k  ^*^^  main,  and  having  an  arm  on  its  upright 
shaft  to  form  the  upper  bearing  for  a  brace  or 
ratchet  drill.    Fig.  877. 

Drilling  Scow.  A  vessel  fitted  up  with  ap- 
paratus for  subaqueous  drilling. 
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The  drilling  scow,  built  for  excavating   he  chuinel  for  the 
ImproTement  of  the  Des  Moines  Bapidii,  .g  siiown  in  the 

Fig.  876. 


DriU  Chucks. 

a.  "  Oneida  "  chuck.  c.  Whiton  chuck. 

b.  "  Danbury  *'  chuck. 


Fig.  876. 


DriU  Chucks. 


a.  Bfarh  chuek. 

6.  Adjustable  driU  chuck. 

c.  "  1876  •'  chuck. 


d.  Center  drill  chuck. 

e.  "  Acme  ''  chuck. 


'^Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  Army; 
1566. 

See  also  drilling  plat- 
form  and  scow,  Ahnepee 
Ilarbor,  Wis. ;  **  Report  of 
Chief  of  Engineers.''''  1879, 
•  i.  1510. 

The  United  States  dril- 
ling scow,  East  River,  N. 
Y.,  is  shown  in  *'i>cienti^e 
American,"'  •  xli.  131. 

See  also  Report  by  Sir 
John  Hatokshaw  on  the  I 
Hydraulic  Kngineering 
Group,  British  Reports  on 
the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
1876. 

Drip    Pump.      A 

plumber'8    pump    for 
removing  drip  or  col- 
Fig.  878. 


1880,  ♦  u 


Evarts'  Drive  Chain. 


Drilling  Clip. 


lections  of  water  incident  to  accidents  to  pipes 
or  in  clearing  up  after  work. 

Drive  Chain.  A  detachable  link  chain  used 
in  connection  with  sprocket  wheels,  to  drive  machin- 
ery. Each  link  has  a  hook  and  bar  at  its  respective 
ends,  and  these  may  be  connected  in  certain  rela- 
tive position,  but  cannot  be  detaclied  when  stretched. 
Fig.  878. 

Drive  Well.  A  tube  driven  into  an  aqueous 
stratum,  and  forming  the  stock  for  a  pump  at- 
tached to  its  upper  end. 

See  notices.    •  " /rem .A^r^'*  xxi.^  Jan.  81,  p.  8 ;  Feb.  7,  p.  3. 
^*Scienti/ic  Atnencan,''  xxxt.  17. 
In  England    .     *  **  Scientific  American  Sup.,"'  1687. 
Paper  by  Palmer,*'  Scientific  American,"'  xxxix.  408. 

Dri'ving  Pulley.  One  receiving  motion  from 
a  belt,  and  concerned  in  driving  machinery :  as 
distinguished  from  a  loose  pulley,  which  run's  free 
on  the  shaft,  and  does  not  communicate  motion. 
The  belt  is  shifted  from  the  loose  to  the  driving 
pulley  when  the  machine  is  to  be  started,  and  vice 
versa. 

Fig.  879. 


Hafner^s  Equilibrium  Driving  PuUey^for  Millstones. 
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HafDer's  eqtdlibriiun  driTing  pulley,  designed  for  driving 
mill-stones,  \g  intended  to  prevent  the  side  draft  of  the  belt 
oa  the  pullej  from  putting  the  stone  out  of  tram.  The  hub 
A  of  the  pulley  works  in  the  bearing  B^  which  rests  on  the 
bridge-tree  H,  by  means  of  the  step  G.  C  is  the  spindle  of 
the  stone  resting  on  G,  and  £  £  are  driTers  on  the  hub, 
which  project  upward  into  the  jaws  D  of  the  coil  spring. 
The  arms  of  the  pulley  are  curred  down,  so  that  the  strain 
of  the  belt  is  on  the  center  of  the  bearing  B,  and  the  side 
strain  does  not  communicate  to  the  spindle,  as  the  drivers  E 
have  a  freedom  of  motion  in  the  jaws  of  the  spring. 

Dri'ving-wheel  Brake.  (RaUwaff.)  One  ap- 
plied directly  to,  usually  between,  the  driving- 
wheels  of  a  locomotive,  tig.  749.  Forney's  '*  Car- 
builder's  Dictionary**  p.  475. 

Drogue.  A  drag-anchor,  thrown  overboard 
from  a  vessel  to  Iceep  a  ship's  bead  to  the  wind 
when  drifting.  See  Drag  Anchor,  ♦  p.  737, 
**Mech.  Diet," 

Drop  and  Trans'fer  Ta^ble.  (Railway.)  An 
arrangement  for  taking  out  the  wheels  of  car 
trucks  without  removing  the  trucks  from  under  the 


Kirby's  arrangement  is  shown  In  Fig.  880,  which  gives  a 
side  elevation  of  the  truck  and  a  section  of  the  pit,  which  is 
transverse  to  and  below  the  line  of  rails.  The  drop  table  is 
a  truck,  C,  which  runs  on  wheels  on  a  rail  under  uid  trans- 
verse to  the  main  line  of  rails,  ^,  and  has  a  screw-jack,  £, 
which  is  brought  beneath  the  axle  of  the  pair  of  wheels,  JP, 
to  be  removed.  These  being  lifted,  a  hinged  section,  JB,  of 
the  rail  is  swung  open,  and  the  pair  (£)  of  wheels  lowered 
into  the  pit,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  the  transfer  moved 
off,  and  a  new  pair  introduced  in  a  corresponding  manner. 


Fig.  881. 


Drop  Bot'tle.  One  for  using  in  small  quan- 
tities iodine,  creosote,  acids,  etc.,  in  the  laboratory. 

Warm  the  bulb  over  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  in  wnrm 
water,  to  expel  the  air,  immerse 
the  point  of  the  pipette  in  the 
liquid,  and  the  latter  will  a.scend 
as  the  air  condenses.  When  cool, 
place  in  the  bottle,  which  should 
nave  enough  of  the  liquid  to 
cover  the  point  of  the  pipette. 

When  required  to  he  used  take 
it  from  the  bottle,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  on  the  bulb 
will  force  the  liquid  out  a  drop 
at  a  time. 

See  also  Dosimeter;  Bu- 
rette ;  Pipette,  etc. 

Drop  Cut'-off.  (Steam,) 
That  form  of  cut-off  in  which  a 
weighted  bar  is  released  at  a 
regulatable  point,  and  by  its  fall 
closes  the  valve.  The  Corliss  ar- 
rangement is  a  familiar  instance. 

Drop  For'ging.  One  made  in  that  form  of 
press  in  which  the  blow  is  by  impact  instead  of  by 
mere  pressure.  A  forging  made  by  a  drop  ham- 
mer. 

Parts  of  sewing  machines,  watches,  guns,  pistols, 
drill-chucks,  spinning  rings,  wrenches,  clinch  rings. 


Drop  Bottle, 


Fig.  880. 


shuttles,  IrKrks,  tlmmb-screwH 
etc.,  are  ihuH  rumle. 

Drop  Glass.  ( Surgtcal. 
A  tube  like  n  pipette  for  drop 
ping  a  liqiiiil  into  the  eye. 

Pigs.   2T,  :>j4.  lUrt  J  I,,  Tfunuan's  r  ■ .      r-'^7^  ..:'  _ 

''Armamtntanum  Onrurfieum.'* 
See  also  Droppbr  ;  Dosimitir,  in/ra,  ^^  **« 

Drop  Haxn'mer.  A  swaging  hammer  having 
a  vertical  motion  in  guides,  or  suspended  by  spring 
connection  from  a  reciprocating  portion.  See  Dead 
Stroke  Hammer,  Drop  Press,  "  Mech,  Diet," 

8ee  following  references :  — 

Hasse,  Br •  ^^Engineering,"  xxviii.  896. 

HiU «......-,. 

Hotchkits  tf  StiUs 
Peek 


Transfer  Table, 

Drop'per. 


Pratt  4r  Whitney , 


*  Scientific  Amertcan^'*  xxxv.  67. 

•  "  Thurston's  Vienna  Report '■  ii.  237. 

•  *'Iron  Age;'  xxi.,  May    2,  p.  41 ; 

xxii.,  Dec.  5,  pp.  24,29. 

•  '•'Eng.  ff  Mining  Jour.;'  xxi.  298. 


Drop-lev'er  Scales.  A  weighing  scales  with 
a  lever  to  raise  the  platform  entirely  off  the  working 
parts  of  the  scale  while  it  is  being  loaded. 

Drop  Light.  A  gas-li^rht  verticRlIy  adjustable 
to  bring  it  from  a  chandelier  to  convenient  table- 
height. 

Taylor * '^Scienti/ie  American  Sup. ;^  ldl63. 

Drop  Net.  (Fishing,)  A  net  suspended  over 
the  water,  and  dropped  vertically  over  a  passing 


«(t'hfn»l  ijf  fi"*}!.  See  Fig. 
3317,  p.  Ifji^d,  "Mtch.Dict** 
A  vpry  comniuii  device  in 
thi-  Oriental  and  Malaysian 

i  Drop  Me'ter  See  Do- 
simeter ;  Pipette  ;  Bu- 
rette ;  Dropper,  etc. 
1.  (A(jrie,)  A  form  of  reaper  in 
which  the  grain  falls  backward  from  the  knife  on 
to  a  slatted  frame  which  is  dropped  at  intervals  to 
discharge  the  gavel.  As  the  rear-end  of  the  frame 
drops  to  the  ground  the  heads  of  the  cut  grain 
catch  in  the  stubble,  and  the  gavel  is  pnlled  off  in 
a  compact  bunch  of  a  width  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  knife-bar.  The  dropping  is  done  automatically 
at  regulated  intervals,  or  can  be  operated  at  the 
will  of  the  driver.  When  the  dropper  falls,  a  hori- 
zontal ro<l  descends  temporarily  to  aiTest  the  fall- 
ing grain  so  that  it  shall  not  trail  oft  at  the  rear  of 
the  jravel.  When  the  dropper  rises  the  rod  also  as- 
cends and  allows  the  grain  to  fall  freely  and  collect 
on  the  dropper.  See  middle  figure,  Plate  XL  VI., 
p.  1892,  '*Mech.  Diet." 

2.  A  pipette.  A  tube  with  a  small  aperture  at  its 
lower  and  an  elastic  bulb  at  its  upper  end.  Fig.  882. 
By  compressinir  the  bulb,  and  plun;:ing  the  lower 
end  into  a  liquid,  the  tube  is  filled,  and  the  liquid 
ejected  in  drops  by  gentle  compression  of  the  bulb. 
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Drop'ping  Tube.  A  pipette,  burette,  or  dotim- 
eter.    See  Droppbr. 

Drop  Shut'ter.  (Photography.)  An  arrange- 
ment for  giving  a  very  rapid  exposure  to  a  plate  in 
instantaneous  photography. 

It  is  eMentUUy  constructed    of 
Fig.  882.  two  bflart-shaped  disks.  A  A,  revolT- 

(^^^  ing  on  one  axis,  which  is  attached 
^^■k  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mount  of 
^H^^  the  lens.  These  two  plates,  when 
^^^H  released  hj  the  trigger,  have  a  re- 
^H^H  oiprocal  motion  imparted  to  them 
^^^V  by  means  of  the  weight  F,  which 
^^^V  hangs  suspended  from  the  upper 
^^H  part  of  each.  The  apertures  in 
^^^^  each  plate  are  thus  simultaneously 
J^^^9  brought  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 
^Eb  the  exposure  rapidly  effected.  The 
—"■-        exposure    commences    and   termi- 


Dropper. 


DupUx  Drop  Shutter. 


nates  at  the  lower  side  of  the  center.  E,  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
foreground  will  get  slightly  more  light  than  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  picture,  an  advantage  which  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated by  photographers. 

/>  is  a  ring  adapter  fitted  to  the  mount  of  the  lens.  O 
is  a  trigger  with  cord  atUched,  fitting  into  notches  H.  When 
the  exposure  is  completed  the  stop  at  /  comes  in  contact 
with  an  overhanging  hook  near  the  trigger  G. 

Drop  Tube.  A  Pipette.  See  Dropper; 
Dosimeter. 

Drum.  (Add.)  (Surgical.)  A  circular  frame 
over  which  a  membrane  is  stretched  as  an  object  on 
which  are  tested  the  delicate  edges  of  eye  instru- 
ments. 

See  Fig.  36  6,  Pfcrt  II.,  Tiemann's  "Armam.  Chirurgicum.*' 

Drum  Bar'rage.  (Hydraulic  Engineering.) 
The  invention  of  M.  Desfontaine,  late  chief  engineer 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mame. 

"  The  drum  barrage  consists  of  a  system  of  hausus  of  a 
height  a  little  more  than  double  the  difference  of  level  in 
the  upper  and  lower  bays,  and  movable  around  an  axle,  a, 
placed  in  the  middle.  They  are  curved  below  the  axle  and 
have  the  form  abc.  The  axle  is  fixed  to  the  upper  lip  of  a 
cast-iron  box.  This  box  is  partly  open  to  allow  the  motion  of 
the  hoMtse,  and  has  the  contour  aefgh,  with  a  curved  por- 
tion from /to  d,  which  stops  at  </,  thus  allowing  the  Kausne 
to  move  from  the  position  6  a  e  d  to  the  position  h*  a'  d  d>, 
leaving  the  two  orifices  /  and  *,  outside  of  its  path.  The 
upper  part  of  the  box  is  flat,  one  portion  below  the  other, 
BO  that  the  Aaits.v,  when  lowered  into  the  position  a  6^,  is  a 
little  below  the  level  a  0,  and  thus  hidden  by  it. 

'*  Each  kausse  is  fitted  to  a  special  box  or  drum,  but  all 


Fig.  884. 


Des/otUaine^s  Drum  Barrage. 

the  boxes  are  pierced  with  oblong  holes,  /  and  k,  so  that  thev 
communicate  when  arranged  side  by  side.    The  drums  an 


fitted  together  by  flanges  around  these  holes,  tfaos  affordliw 
a  communicaUon  along  the  whole  line  of  the  barrage,  both 
before  and  behind  the  kautses,  with  the  water  in  the  upper 
bay. 

**  It  is  now  evident  that  if,  by  means  of  sluice-gates  or 
valves,  the  tube  I  is  put  in  communication  with  the  upper 
bay  and  the  tube  k  with  the  lower  bay,  the  difference  of 
pressure  on  the  face  of  the  hausse  will  cause  it  to  rise  and 
take  the  position  baed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tube k 
is  by  a  second  system  of  sluice-gates  put  in  communication 
with  the  upper  bay  and  /  with  the  lower  bay.  the  system  is 
reversed  and  the  pressure  forces  the  hau*u  to  take  the  potd- 
tion  b*  a'  d  d' ;  1.  e.,  lowers  the  kautae. 

The  simple  turning  of  a  valve  thus  opens  the  whole  bar- 
rage. The  time  for  opening  is  one  and  a  half  minutes  ;  the 
time  for  closing  four  and  a  half  minutes.'-  —  Prof.  Watson, 
in  "  Vienna  Ri^sition  Reports.''' 

See  also  "  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Mag.,"  •  zvii.  258. 

Drum  Ouard.  (Agric.)  A  British  invention, 
to  prevent  a  man  while  feeding  a  threshing  machine 
from  falling  into  the  throat,  and  being  mutilated  by 
the  cylinder.  In  the  British  practice  the  feeder  is 
on  top  of  the  machine.  Fig.  6395,  p.  2557,  **  Mech. 
Diet.  In  the  American  practice,  no  such  attach- 
ment is  used. 
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Marshall,  Br .'  •  "Engineer,'*  xxvii.  680. 
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Robey,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  471. 

Ruston  4r  Proctor,  Br.     ...  *  "Engineering,"  xxviii.  446. 
WaUis  If  Stevens,  Br.     .    .     .  •  "Engtneertng,"  xxvi.  27. 

Drum  Weir.  The  drum  barrage  of  M.  Des- 
fontaine.    See  Dbum  Barrage. 

Dry  Cup'ping  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  (Surgical.) 
An  apparatus  in  which  a  limb  is  placed  while  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  is  withdrawn. 

For  Junod's  apparatus  see  Arm  ;  Boot.  See  also  DxpcaA- 
TOR,  "Mech.  Diet.,"  and  Axrothbrapt  Apparatus,  supra. 

Dry  Dock.  (Hydraulic  Engineering.)  A  ba- 
sin, structure,  caisson,  etc.,  in  or  by  which  a  vessel 
is  exposed  clear  of  the  water,  for  examination, 
cleaning,  or  repairs. 

See  list  on  p.  715,  "Mech.  Diet.,*'  and  Dbpositikg  Dock, 
supra.  Also  O&Avno  Docs,  Floatino  Dock,  "Meek.  Diet.," 
et  in/ra. 

Dry  E-lec'tric  Pile.  A  name  applied  to  a 
hermetically  sealed  pile ;  not  that  there  is  no  ex- 
citing liquid,  but  it  is  inclosed  in  insulated  and  air 
and  water-tight  envelope. 

C.  L.  Van  Tenae,  ?BTi»,*"  Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  918 

Dry'er.  One  form  of  dryer  is  that  operating  by 
centrifugal  action  in  a  wire  cage,  and  is  largely 
used  with  sugar,  wringing  clothes,  etc  It  has  va- 
rious names  :  centrifugal  machine,  centrifugal  filter, 
hydro-extractor,  or  sugar  dryer,  unringer,  etc.,  under 
some  or  all  of  which  heads  it  is  noticed  in  the  "  Mech. 
Diet."    See  the  various  heads  supra  et  infia. 

Fig.  883  shows  a  drying  machine  of  a  size  to  be 
driven  by  hand,  and  such  as  is  used  in  French  laun- 
dries. See  also  list  of  Dryers,  page  758,  "  Mech. 
Diet." 

Dry'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.    See  the  following :  — 

Centrifugal,  Stevenson,  Br.      .  •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  828. 

Crj'sUls,  for, *  "Se.Ameriean  Sup.,*'\ti^ 

Fabrics,  for,  Buiterworth,   .    .  •"Sc,  American,"  xli.  162. 

Gunpowder  stove •  "Engineering,"  xxv.  198. 

Hot  air,  Red/em,  Br •"Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1014. 

Oyen,  Rohrbeck •"  Sc.  American,"  xUi.  ISO. 

Dry'ing  Case.  (Optics.)  A  copper  case  sur- 
rounded with  a  chamber  containing  hot  water,  for 
drying  tissnes  and  hardening  M^^m  preparations 
for  the  microscope. 
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Frenrk  Laundry  Dryer. 

Dry'lng  Cham'ber.  The  closet  in  which 
printed  stuffs  are  artificially  dried ;  the  tissue,  ac- 
companied bv  its  doublier,  passes  in  a  zigzag  man- 
ner over  a  far«;e  series  of  rollers  near  the  ceiling 
and  floor  respectively  of  the  room.  After  a  certain 
course  the  doublier  parts  and  goes  to  its  own  roller, 
while  the  tissue  proceeds  to  the  folding-room. 

Dry'ing  Cl03'et  An  apartment  made  up  of 
Fig.  886. 


Dry'ng  Closet. 


a  series  of  "  draw-out  horses  "  for  the  suspension  of 
clothes  to  dry.  It  is  heated  in  any  suitable  way, 
and  is  used  in  asylums  and  public  laundries. 

Dry'ing  House.  \.  (Powder  Making.)  A  build- 
ing remote  from  those  in  which  the  mechanical 
operations  of  powder-making  are  carried  forward, 
and  heated  by  steam  from  a  distant  boiler-house. 

The  8t«am  pipes  are  laid  along  the  floor,  and  have  expan- 
sion joinifi.  The  temperature  by  thermometer  is  viiiible 
through  a  pane  of  gbuis,  and  the  Tentilators  operable  from 
the  exterior.  Wooden  racks  hold  trajit  of  sheet  copper,  or 
wooden  frames  with  canvas  bottoms  to  contain  the  powder. 
The  maximum  temperature  Is  130^  F.,  and  the  time  employed 
18  hours,  with  an  additional  6  hours  for  cooling.  Pebble 
powder  require?  135°  F.,  and  86  hours  exposure. 

Russian  dry  hou.^.  Fig.  22,  accompanying  appendix  to 
^^  Ordnance  Report,"'  1877. 

2.  (Fruit.)  A  structure,  usually  a  tall  wooden 
one-story  out-house  in  which  trays  of  fruit  are  ex- 
posed in  an  ascending  column  of  heated  air.  See 
Fhuit  Drtbr. 

Dry'ing  Ma-chine'.    (Add.)    2.  The  centrif- 


Impresston 


ugal  machine  is  also  used  for  drying  fabrics,  sugar, 
and  other  material.      See  Drter. 

3.  A  machine  used  in  England  for  drying  cali- 
coes and  printed  cloths,  consists  of  a  furnace  heat- 
ing a  column  of  air  in  a  flat  or  slightly  inclined 
trunk,  through  which  the  cloth  passes  on  an  end- 
less apron.  See  Fig.  2262,  article  "  Lechoir" 
Laboulaye*s  "Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures" 
tome  iii.  The  French  machine,  article  "/»/;] 
8ur  Etoffes"  Figs.  4.'>,  46,  Ibid.,  tome  ii. 

Dry 'ing  Room.  \.  (Ceramics.)  The  room  in 
which  green  ware  is  dried  previous  to  baking  or 
burning,  as  the  case  may  l>e.  Some  wares  are 
baked  to  the  biscuit  condition,  then  ornamented 
and  glazed ;  subsequently  burned. 

2.  (Linen.)     See  Drying  Closet. 

3.  (Calicoes.)  See  Drying  Machine. 
Dry'ing    Stove.      1.  (Gunpowder.)      A  close 

chamber  in  which  powder  is  dried.   A  drying  house, 
which  see. 

See  also  "  Ordnance  Report, ^^  1879,  pp.  108, 109 ;  and  Plate 
V.,Fi9.  10. 
Brying  store,  for  testing  samples,  Ibid.,  Plate  X.  6. 

2.  (Founding.)  A  large  fire-proof  i*oom  usually 
heated  by  an  open  firc,  used  for  drying  cores,  dry 
sand,  and  loam  molds.  It  is  furnished  with  rack's 
and  shelves  iusi<]e,  and  is  usually  provided  with  a 
flat  carriage  traveling  on  rails  extending  to  the 
crane,  and  has  large  iron  doors. 

Dry  Pile.  (Electricity.)  A  voltaic  battery  in 
which  the  positive  and  negative  plates  are  disposed 
alternately  with  an  intervening  fibrous  disk,  com- 
bined  with  a  deliquescent  salt. 

Zam6oni'<,0anot's  **  Physics ''  698,  N.  Y.,  1877. 

Pre«cott»s  ''Electricity,'^  18<9,  p.  88. 
For  the  ordinary  voltaic  pile,  Qanot,  *  682. 
Prescotfs  ''Electricity;'  •  42  ;  N.  Y.  1879. 
Dissertation,  Niaudet's  ''Electric  Batteries,"'  pp.  2S5-287, 
American  trani^lation. 
"Scientific  American  Supplement;^  •2489. 

Dry  Screen.  (Mining.)  A  machine  in  which 
crushed  dry  mineral  is  sifted  into  sizes  in  order  to 
treat  i^  farther  by  processes  which  tend  to  sepa- 
rate different  qualities  by  differences  in  speed,  cen- 
trifugal or  otherwise,  principally  due  to  differences 
in  specific  gravity. 

Revolving  dry  screen   .  "Min.  4r  Sc.  Press,'*  •  xxxiv.  33. 

Dry  Wash'er.  A  machine  for  sorting  min- 
I  erals  by  means  of  agitation,  impulse,  or  air-blast, 
I  without  the  use  of  water,  and  so  arranged  that 
metals  —  gold  or  tin  especially  — are  selected  from 
I  the  gravel,  etc.,  by  virtue  of  their  greater  specific 
I  gravity. 

There  are  many  devices  which  come  under  thi.<t  definition. 
Krom\t  ore  concentrator,  for  instance,  Plate  XXXIV.,  p. 
1667,  "Mech.  Diet.,''  and  Figs.  8415.  3416,  Ibid.  Also  Oai 
Separator,  p.  157,  and  Figs.  8421,  34^,  Jbiti. 


Du'al   Burn'er.     A 
wicks :  flat  or  argand. 

Du'al  Tel'e-phone.  In- 
vented by  Pritchett.  One 
end  of  a  hinged  and  covered 
magnetized  bar  is  fitted  with 
a  padded  receivinjr  ear-piece, 
and  its  other  end  is  fitted  with 
a  transmitting  mouth-piece. 
It  is  held  by  one  hand,  and 
adjusted  to  the  ear  and  mouth 
by  one  motion  ;  obviating  the 
use  of  two  instruments. 
•  •*  TeUgraphic  Journal  *'  .    vi.  471. 

Dub'bing.     (Leather.) 
Daubing.    A  mixture  of  tal- 


lamp    burner  with 
Fig.  887. 
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low  and  either  neats-foot  or  sperm  oil.  The  dam- 
pened leather  is  coated  therewith  and  rendered 
supple  thereby.    Stuffing. 

Duck'ing  Boat.  A  low-nided  boat  with  a  well 
in  the  center  for  the  fowler,  and  sharp  at  both 
ends,  so  as  to  be  readily  paddled  either  end  for- 
ward.   A  double-ender. 

A  cedar  duck-boat  of  some  celebrity,  "  Central  Republic,*' 
is  IS'  lon^,  8^  11'/  beam,  depth  12'^  This  boat  was  navigated 
by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Lake  George,  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  via  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cedar 
Keys,  Florida,  during  1876, 1876. 

Duck'B'-foot  Cul'ti-va'tor.  A  cultivator 
with  wide  flanged  shares,  resembling  the  splayed 
foot  of  a  duck.  Such  a  cultivator  Ims  usually  an 
expanding  frame  held  to  the  width  desired  by 
perforated  connecting  rods  and  set  screws.  See 
shape  of  hoes  in  Fig.  2521,6,  p.  1107,  *'Mech. 
Diet." 

Dudg'eon  Ex-pand'er.  {Plumbing.)  A  tool 
Fig.  888. 


DtufgtoH  Expander. 

for  expanding  leaden  packing  into  the  internal 
flange  recesses  of  pipe  connections. 

Dum'my.  Aad.  4.  (Print.)  A  blank  book  in 
which  copy  and  cuts  are  pasted  in  the  way  desired 
for  the  make-up  of  a  book  to  be  printed. 

5.  A  card  on  which  a  number  of  cuts  or  views 
are  arranged  to  be  copied  as  a  group,  photographi- 
cally or  otherwise. 

6.  (Binding.)  A  book  made  up  with  leaves  of  a 
given  number  and  size  and  weight  of  paper,  and 
bound  in  such  a  style  as  to  represent  the  flnished 
book  in  external  appearance  and  size. 

Dump  Car.  See  reference,  p.  761,  *  "J/ccA. 
Diet."  ;  also,  — 

Car,  Xew  EngUnd  Car  Co.     .     .  •  "  5i-.  Am  ,"  xlii.  806. 
Car,  Scww  lever,  Van  Wormer  .  •  **R.  R.  Gat.,''  xxiv.  696. 

Cart,  W'i>.s///»i^ •".Sr.  ^m.,'xxxii.  111. 

^ow.AUen •  "«c.  ^m.,"  xxxvi.  166. 

Dump'ing  Bar'row.  A  barrow  arranged  to 
upset  its  load.  Used  especially  in  furnaces.  Sec 
Charging  B arrow. 

r^     u  ^         t       ^^  Fig.  889. 

French  dumning  bar-  ** 

rows,  Figs.  8,  9,  p.  322. 

•  **  Scientific  American  f''* 

xxxix. 

D  u  mp  'i  n  g 
Buck'et.  A  sus- 
pended bucket,  dis- 
charging by  flap  bot- 
tom when  a  latch  is 
withdrawn. 

Willis  tf  Rotoe. 
*^*Scienti^  Amaiean^^'* 
xxxvi.  4. 

Dump'ing  Qrate. 
A  tipping  grate  in  a 
stove  or  heater. 

D  u  m  p '  7  Bit.  I 
(Man^e.)  A  curb' 
bit  having  the  length 
of  the  lower  arm  of 
the  cheek  piece  so 
reduced  that  it  is 
but  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  upper  arm. 


French  Dumping  Bucket, 


Dump'y    Lev'eL    A  surveyor's  level  with  a 
short  telescope  of  laige  aperture. 
Dancer,  Br •  *^ Engineering,^^  xxvi.  140. 

Dn'plexAir  Com-pres'sor.  See  Air  Com- 
PRESSOR,  Plate  I.,  p.  14. 

Du'plex  Bor'ing  and  Fa'cing  Ma-chine'. 
A  tool  intended  for  such  work  as  boring  out  both 
ends  of  a  coupling  rod  at  once,  or  boring  two  cylin- 
ders at  the  same  time,  or  facing  two  valve  seats  on 
the  same  piece  simultaneously. 

Bede  et  Cit.,  Vervien,  Belgium    .    ^'Engineer,-'  •  xli.  6. 

Du'plex  Bor'ing,  Turning,  and  Ghroo^'ing 
Ma-chine'.    A  machine  having  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  double-ended  gap-lathe,  with  two  face 
plates  and  tail  stocks  and  separate  driving  gear; 
j  also  a  hollow  head  spindle,  which  admits  of  the 
'  passage  of  a  car  axle  so  as  to  pre.'tent  the  ends  of 
,  the  axle  or  the  wheels  thereon  for  simultaneous 
action  by  the  various  tools  for  turning,  boring,  or 
key-way  grooving. 
Atock "Engineering^''  •  xxi.  810. 

Du'plex  Ma-chine'.  One  capable  of  perform- 
ing similar  operations  upon  two  pieces  of  work 
simultaneously.  Instances  are  given  under  two 
heads ;  supra  et  infra. 

Du'plex  Planing  Ma-chine'.  One  having 
duplicated  parts  capable  of  acting  upon  two  fncs 
of  the  same  piece,  or  two  pieces  independently,  etc. 
The  adjustments  are  according  to  construction  and 
purpose.  Adamson's  is  furnished  with  two  tables, 
eacn  provided  with  independent  driving  gear,  the  ar- 
rangement being  such  that  the  tables  may  be  worked 
either  together  or  separately.  The  machine  can 
thus  be  used  as  one  large  planing  machine  with  in- 
dependently set  cutters  operating  on  two  faces,  or 
as  two  smaller  independent  machines.  Or  a  piece 
may  be  bolted  to  one,  and  operated  by  a  tool  car- 
rier on  the  other. 

"Engineering  " •  xxi.  291,  294. 

Du'plex  Slide  Rest.  A  lathe  with  a  tool- 
rest  on  either  side  of  the  object  being  turned.  See 
Duplex  Lathe,  Fig.  1803,  p.  763,  ** Meek.  Diet.** 

Du'plex  Tel'e-graph.  An  instrument  for 
sending  two  messages  over  the  same  wire  simulta- 
neously.    See  p.  764,  ♦  "Aleeh.  Diet." 

AiUhaud.Vr •  "Engineering,'*  xxIy.IA. 

•  "Jour.  Soe.  Tel.  Eng.,'  vi.205. 
Banker *  "Srientifie  Am.  S»^.,'' 2^27. 

•  "  Tefrnraphic  Jour.,*'  vil.  82. 
Btrstein  Multiplex     .    .        Br.  Patent,  2,675  of  1856. 
Dennett,  Translator  .    .  •  **  TeUgrapkic  Jour.,^''  vi.  292. 

rrinfreviUe •"  Telegraphic  Jour.,'' ir.  23. 

Klectro-mechanical    .    .  *  "  Seientijic  Amer.  Sup., '^  90. 
Fahie,  Paper  by     .     .    .  •  "Jour.  Soe.  Tel.  Eng..^'  v.  478. 

Hasklns •  "r</<j?raj>Af  c  Jimr.,"  I  v.  45. 

Koch •"Trfe^opAtc  Joi«r.,'Mv.  290. 

Une$,  history  of  early  .  •  "Rept.  Vienna  Exp.;''  1873. 

Morel *'Eng.  tf  Min.  J.,"  xxvi.  166. 

Muirhead •♦*  Te/eg^. /««•.,"  vii.  160,177. 

ScAto«iM//er,  on  Theory  of     *'-Jour.  Soe.  Tel.  Eng.,' fi.  860; 

I  •584;  vll.  104. 

'  Sieur,  Fr •  "Engineering,'*  xxvii.  169. 

Steams  (submarine)  .    .  *  jLtn«'  "Rept.  Vienna  Exp.^'  1873. 

•  ••  Telegraphic  Jour.,''  vii.  168. 

The.iler •  "  Telegraphic  Jour.,"'  vii.  227. 

Treatise  on •  "fin^iiKmng^,"  xxix.  448. 

"Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  1063 
Vianin •  "Jour.  Soe.  Tel.  Eng.;'  viii.  149 

Du'plex  Wlieel  Lathe.  (Machine  Tools.)  A 
double  wheel  lathe.  See  Wheel  Lathe,  Fig.  7183, 
p.  2767,  ''Afech.  Diet." 

Dust  Collar.  (Railway.)  A  rins:  or  flange 
around  an  axle  to  keep  dust  from  entering  the  axle 
box.    See  Axle  Box. 

Dust  Col-lect'or.  A  device  in  flouring  mills 
or  factories  to  collect  the  dust  which  furnishes  the 
material  for  explosion  or  is  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  operatives. 
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Blower,  Norcross, 

Fttirbomks 
Conduetor,  Stover 

TtUfbaMks 

Floor  mills.  Smith 


;;=!:: 


"MoHuf.  ^  Builder,''  xi.  160. 

Manuf.  ^  AnZrfer/*  ix.  126. 
American  MiUer,''  tU.  811. 


Dust'er.  (Add,)  S.  A  machine  for  sifting  diy 
poisons  upon  plants  to  destroy  insects. 

Allen's  duster  for  destroying  cotton  worm,  "  Comstoek's 
Report  on  Cotton  Insects,'''  1879,  •p.  247. 
,     See  aim  CoTTOs-womM  Bistkotkb,  p.  226,  svpra, 

4.  A  dusting  brush.  Feather  brushes  and  tails 
of  animals  were  anciently  used. 

Dust  Guard.  A  device  to  prevent  dust  from 
entering  the  journal- box  of  a  car-axle,  and  the  oil 
from  escaping  thence.     See  p.  459,  "  Mech.  Did." 

Bakk  4>  Heintxelmany  *  ^Railroad  Gazette,"  Till., p.  907. 

DuBt'ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine  for  remov- 
ing the  dust  from  crude  granulated  gunpowder. 

"Ordnance  Report,''  1879,  Appendix  I.,  PUte  IV.,  Fig.  9. 
and  deecription  on  pp.  106, 107. 
Dnsting  reel,  Br •  "EMghuerimg,''  xxv.  183. 

Dy'na-graph.  {Railwaif.)  A  machine  for 
recording  the  phenomena  occurring  to  a  train  in 
traveling  upon  a  railway  track. 

F^mbonr,  in  his  book  on  Locomotive  Engines 
(edition  of  1836,  p.  83),  discusses  the  question  of 
determining  the  friction  and  resistance  of  railway 
rolling  stock,  and  details  the  difficulties  which  ac- 
companied the  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
interposition  of  a  dynamometer  between  the  engine 
and  the  car  or  cars  was  the  means  applied. 

The  apparatus  of  Prof.  P.  H.  Dudley  is  placed 
in  a  car  and  uses  14  recording  pens  which  make 
diagrams  of  the  various  phenomena. 

The  dynagraph  track  inspection  record  is  traced 
on  a  continuous  roll  of  profile  paper  wound  in  a 
length  of  150'  upon  a  drum.  The  paper  has  va- 
rious groups  of  rulings  and  the  tracings  are  made 
by  glass  tabe-pens  filled  with  eozine. 

The  following  diagram  gives  the  nature  and  order 
of  the  indications  on  the  record,  —  the  broad  paper 
ribbon  which  is  shown  in  Plate  X.,  as  passing  be- 
neath the  pens  and  wound  upon  a  roller  at  the  left 
of  the  machine. 

The  places  of  the  tracings  and  explanations  are 
shown  in  the  column,  which  is  not  a  facsimile  but 
merely  an  explanatory  statement  in  columnar  form. 

XoBTH  Track. 


^1 

Nortn  rsii. 
( Tracing.) 

ts  1 

Horisontal  scale  60^  to  V*  of  paper. 
Vertical  %cale  full  sise. 

1  = 

( Tracing,) 
.  Soath  raU. 

1 

f  North  rail. 
{Tracing.) 

•s- 

5 

[Trtuing.) 
South  rail. 

n                          n 

Distance  bj  instroment. 

Mile  poets  and  stations. 

OscUUtions  of  car. 
( Tracing.) 

n                   n                  n 

10  seconds. 

Seconds. 
( T^iseing. )    Representing  elevation  of  rail  on  cnrres. 


The  machine  as  represented  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  X.,  is  placed  in 
an  eight-wheeled  ear,  W  long,  constructed  especiallj  for  the 
purpose.  The  draw-bar  of  this  ear  is  oonneGted  with  a  pis- 
ton which  works  in  a  cylinder  under  the  floor,  and  which  is 
filled  with  oil.  (Figs.  2, 8.)  These  are  so  axruiged  that  if 
the  draw-bar  is  subjected  to  stnUns  of  either  tension  or  com- 
pression thej  are  resisted  by  the  oil  in  tlie  cylinder,  and  the 
former  is  therefore  subject  to  the  preiwure  due  to  the  strains 
on  the  draw-bar  or  the  resistance  of  the  train.  The  cylinder 
is  connected  by  a  pipe,/,  Fijcs.  1, 2,  and  8,  with  a  smaller 
cylinder  a,  7-16^'  in  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  machine.  This 
has  a  piston  fitted  into  it  which  is  connected  by  a  rod  with 
the  parallel  moticm  bed.  This  latter  carries  a  pen,  e,  which 
draws  a  diagram  of  the  resistance  of  the  tmin  on  a  roll  of 
paper,  A  A,  ffV  wide.  Part  of  the  diagram  drawn  by  this 
pen  is  shown  at  g^.  The  roll  of  paper  is  placed  in  the  drum 
C,  and  is  drawn  over  the  table  ^  j1  by  feed-rolls,  D  D,  and 
is  wound  up  on  the  drum  B.  These  drums  and  rolls  are 
driven  by  a  worm-gear  on  tlie  axle,  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  6, 
which  operates  the  vertical  shaft  E  E,  Fig.  1.  The  worm- 
gear,  being  on  the  axle,  is  underneath  the  floor  of  the  car, 
and  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  shaft  E  lias  a  miter-wheel 
at  the  upper  end  which  gears  into  a  pair  of  miters,  FF, 
which  are  loose  on  a  horisontal  shaft,  G  F. 

A  clutch  collar  JV  is  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  feather  and  is 
arranged  so  that  it  can  engage  with  either  of  the  miter  wheels, 
so  that  the  machine  can  b«  used  in  running  in  either  direction. 
The  shaft  G  F  has  a  pinion  on  it,  not  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing, behind  the  pair  of  change  gear  wheels  G,  This  pinion 
engages  with  one  of  the  wheels  G  and  that  with  the  wheel 
H  on  the  horisontal  shaft  L  L  On  this  shaft  are  four 
worms,  L,  £,  J,  and  /.  /  and  L  are  keyed  to  the  shaft,  but 
/and  K  are  attached  to  sleeves  which  are  loose  on  the  out- 
side of  the  shaft.  Either  J  or  K  can  l>e  driven  by  the  clutch 
ilf,  which  is  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  feather.  The  worms 
/  and  L  drive  the  worm-wheels  O  and  P.  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  shafts  of  the  drums  by  the  friction  produced 
by  springs  (one  of  them  shown  at  h)  against  disks,  i,  i,  the 
purpose  of  the  drums  being  simply  to  wind  and  unwind  the 
paper,  and  keep  it  taut:  which  is  effected  by. the  friction 
arrangement.  The  paper  is  fed  over  the  table  uniformly  for 
the  distance  traveled  by  either  pair  of  the  feed-rollen  D  or 
D*.  Only  one  of  each  pair  of  these  rollers  is  shown,  the 
other  l>eing  below  the  surface  of  the  table.  These  rollen 
are  2.472^'  in  diameter,  and  are  made  of  steel  and  ground 
with  the  utmost  precision,  so  as  to  be  COOS''  lanrer  in  diam- 
eter in  the  center  than  at  the  ends,  the  object  oi  this  being 
to  draw  the  paper  through  evenly.  If  the  rolls  were  made 
perfectly  straight  they  would  be  liable  to  seise  the  paper  on 
one  side  more  than  on  the  other  The  paper  can  be  wound 
by  the  mechanism  in  either  way,  that  is,  from  Con  to  £,  or 
from  B  on  to  C,  so  that  the  instrument  can  be  used  while 
running  the  car  in  either  direction. 

As  stated  before,  the  pen  e  draws  a  diagram  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  train.  A  stationaxy  pen,  j,  draws  a  straight 
base  line  on  the  paper  as  it  is  rolled  across  tto  table.  When 
there  is  no  tension  or  compression  on  the  di«w-bar  and  cyl- 
inder underneath  the  car,  and  consequently  no  prassure  on 
the  fluid  in  the  cylinder  a,  its  piston  is  drawn  back  by  the 
springs  ss  and  with  it  the  lever  6  c,  so  that  the  position  of 
the  pen  e  corresponds  with  that  of  j  and  the  base  line  which 
the  latter  draws.  So  soon  as  there  is  any  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  a  its  piston  is  forced  outward  against  the  tension  of 
the  springs  s  »,  and  consequently  the  pen  e  is  carried  away 
from  the  base-line  a  distance  proportional  to  the  pressure, 
and  the  diagram  thus  indicates  the  tension  on  the  draw-bar. 

The  speed  of  the  train  is  recorded  by  means  of  an  electri- 
cal attachment  with  the  chronometer  clock  Q.  This  Is  ax^ 
ranged  so  as  to  break  an  electrical  circuit  every  second, 
which  releases  an  armature  of  an  electro-magnet  at  R,  with 
which  one  of  the  pens,  shown  at  k,  is  connected.  This 
moves  the  pen  1-16^'  horizontally,  which  produces  an  in- 
dentation in  the  line  which  is  drawn  on  the  paper.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  indentations  indicates  the  space  trav- 
eled over  in  one  second.  The  next  pencil  to  4r  is  arranged 
so  as  to  make  a  similar  record  every  ten  seconds,  i^tili  an- 
other pen  can  be  used  to  record  minutes. 

A  pen  is  also  arranged  so  that  by  an  electrical  connection 
it  records  each  revolution  of  the  driving-wheels.  Another 
records  the  mile-posts  as  they  are  passed,  which  is  done  by 
an  assistant,  who  touches  an  electrical  key  at  each  post.  The 
alignment  of  the  road,  that  is,  the  curves  and  straight  lines, 
are  recorded  by  a  pen  in  a  similar  way.  A  pen  next  to  this 
is  connected  with  a  water-meter  attached  to  the  feed-pipe  of 
the  locomotive,  and  records  the  quantity  of  water  consumed 
at  different  timeo  and  places.  Still  another  pen  is  arranged 
so  that  an  as»i<«tant  on  the  locomotive  records  every  shovel- 
ful of  coal  as  it  is  put  on  the  fire.  The  same  pen  has  been 
used  to  record  the  time  that  black  smoke  escaped  from  the 
chimney.  A  pen  is  also  provided  which  records  the  distance 
run  by  the  car,  and  another  records  the  indications  of  an 
anemometer  on  top  of  the  car.  At  z  is  the  fourteenth  pen, 
which  records  the  surface  of  the  track.  This  is  done  by  a 
small  vessel  or  cylinder  about  d^'  in  diameter,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  equalising  lever  immediately  over  the  journal- 
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box.  This  Temel  is  filled  with  oil  and  coTered  with  a  thin 
m«tallic  diaphragm,  which  i»  pfeflMd  down  by  a  spiral 
spring.  The  chamber  containing  the  oil  is  connected  bj  a 
pipe  with  a  gage,  m,  which  also  has  a  similar  diaphragm 
which  arts  against  a  compound  lever  carrying  the  pencil  x. 
The  jolting  of  the  car  orer  inequalities  of  the  track  produces 
pulMktious  in  the  diaphragm  over  the  journal-box,  and  con- 
sequently more  or  less  pressure  on  the  liquid,  which  pres> 
sure  is  communicated  to  the  upper  diaphragm  at  m,  and 
thus  recorded  by  the  pen  z. 

An  integrating  apparatus  is  also  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment at  S.  This  consists  of  a  plate,  S^  which  is  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  vertical  shaft  driven  by  the  gear-wheel  O  and  a 
worm,  not  xhown  in  the  engraving.  The  speeds  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  plate  makes  three  revolutions  per  mile  run 
by  the  car.  A  small  wheel,  n,  which  is  attached  to  a  rod,  q, 
connected  with  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  a,  bears  on  the 
plate  &'.  When  there  is  no  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  the 
small  wheel  n  is  exactly  in  the  center  of  iS,  and  conse- 
quently the  revolution  of  S  does  not  cause  the  wheel  n  to  r^- 
volve.  When  the  piston  is  forced  out  by  the  pressure,  the 
small  wheel  is  carried  beyond  the  center  of  the  plate  S,  and 
consequently  the  movement  of  the  latter  then  causes  the 
small  wheel  to  revolve.  Of  course  the  greater  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  a  the  farther  will  the  wheel  n  be  carried  from 
the  center  of  5  and  the  greater  will  be  the  path  on  which  it 
rolls,  and  consequently  the  larger  the  number  of  its  revolu- 
tions. At  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  it  breaks  an  electrical 
circuit,  and  connecting  by  a  wire  with  one  of  the  electro- 
magnets at  K  operates  a  lever  which  carries  one  of  the  pens 
shown  At  k.  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  greater  the 
pressure  on  the  cylinder  a  the  larger  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions which  will  be  made  by  the  small  wheel  n,  and  there- 
fore that  they  will  be  a  measure  of  the  work  done ;  so  that 
multiplying  the  number  of  revolutions  by  a  known  constant 
will  give  the  number  of  foot-pounds. 

The  disk  S  is  graduated  on  the  edge,  and  has  a  vernier  at- 
tachment with  which  very  minute  measurements  can  be 
made  of  the  distance  run. 

The  battery  jars  for  working  the  electrical  apparatus  are 
carried  underneath  the  car  in  a  locker,  and  are  connected 
with  the  magnets  by  the  wires  shown  at  r. 

The  pens  consist  of  small  glass  tubes,  which  are  drawn  to 
a  fine  point  and  filled  with  eoxine,  one  of  the  products  of 
coal-tar  distillation.  A  half  grain  of  this  is  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  makes  a  beautiful  red  color. 

The  draw-bar  cylinder  B  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  2,  and  in 
section  in  Fig.  3,  and  is  4'*  in  diameter,  and  has  a  pair  of 
large  pistons,  A  A,  which  fit  into  it  at  each  end.  Into  the^e 
an  auxiliary  pair  of  pistons,  C  (y,  are  fitted.  These  are  used 
in  making  experiments  with  light  loads.  The  packing  is  of 
the  ordinary  kind  used  in  hydraulic  rams.  1)  Ia  the  draw- 
bar which  is  connected  with  the  pistons  by  a  frame,  EE.  In 
drawing  a  train  the  cross-bar  (r  presses  against  the  piston 
O,  and  in  pushing  the  bar  F  presses  against  C,  so  that  in 
either  case  the  strain  on  the  draw-bar  produces  a  correspond- 
ing pressure  on  the  liquid  (oil)  in  the  cylinder.  The  pipe  L 
connects  the  main  cylinder  ^with  the  smaller  cylinder  a, 
Fig.  1,  on  the  dynagraph  above,  the  working  of  which  has 
already  been  described. 

Figs.  4  and  6  represent  the  worm  gear  on  the  axle  by 
which  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  mechanism  above  through 
the  shaft. 

8ee  account  of  Bavarian  experiments  by  Baron  M.  H.  Von 
Weber,  ''Transactions  of  Am .  Soe.  C.  E.,''  February,  1879, 
and  reference  to  same  in  *' Railroad  Gazette,^'  •xxlv.  875. 

See  also  the  following  references  to  dynagraph  cars :  — 
E.  Ry.  of  France  .     .    .      ''Engineering,'' *xxri.2d0,* 301, 
•330. 

Dudley **Eng.  If  Min.  Jour.,''  xxii.  37. 

'\imerican  R.  R.  Jour.:'  Uii-  619. 
"Srifntifir  Amtr.  Sup,''  181.1145. 
"Scirnt'ific  Amer.,"  xxxvii.  264. 
"Railroail  Gazette,"  xx.  817. 
"Railroad Gazette,''  xxiii.  494. 


281,799 

179,200 

36,411 


Brake  car  for  tests. 
Westinghouse    . 


"Engineer,"  xim.  dm. 

*  "Engineer,"  xliii.  402. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxv.  470. 


In  connection  with  this  subject  the  following  references 
will  be  useful,  —  the  number  of  .United  States  patent,  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  patent 
being  given :  — 

SPKRI),  COURSE,   GKADK,  AND  DISTANCE   KECOKDBA8. 

No.  Inventor.  Subject. 

16,902  Adams  ff  Clark,  Grade  delineator. 

27,764  Billings,  Speed  register. 

82,959  Bogardus,  Grade  recorder. 

80,528  Collier,  River  course  delineator. 

155,605  Crawley,  Veloci meter. 

205,844  DorpmUUer,  Speed  recorder, 

196,643  Duniap  t  MagUl,  Speed  and  distance  recorder. 

202,433  Gobel,  Distance  and  velocity  recorder. 


Htrgenroder^  Surveyor  and  plotter. 

Kettell,  Station  indicator  and  speed  recorder. 

Krausch,  Bngine  recorder. 

Luders,  Shock  recorder. 

Manger,  Recording  surveyor. 

Pevertey,  Ship  reoording-compasa. 

Petri,  Speed  indicator  and  recorder. 

Rankin,  ShipV  course  recorder. 

Richardson,  Locomotive  recorder. 

Richardson,  Speed  and  time  recoKdar. 

Schon,  Recording  surveyor. 

Sheitman,  Speed  recorder. 

Simonds,  Time  and  distance  recorder. 

Van  Horn,  Profiler.    River  bed. 

WampUr,  Graphodometer. 

Wythe,  Railway  speed  recorder. 

Wythe.  Railway  speed  recorder. 

Wythe,  Railway  speed  recorder.    (Pencil  carrier.) 

Wythe,  Railway  speed  recorder. 


188,479 

16,017 
229,456 
147,021 
188,487 
219.527 

47,906 
118,160 
176,.584 

87,650 

20,908 
153,470 
173,251 
198,282 
203,865 

See  also  English  patents  :  - 
2,692  of  1855. 
2,141  of  1860. 
11,619  of  1847. 
2,892  of  1856. 
1,407  of  1868. 


581  of  1867. 

890  of  1858. 
8,645  of  1840. 
1,678  of  1857. 
2,285  of  1868. 


See  also  United  States  Patents :  — 
Lnois,  1867,  Velocimeter. 
Horn,  1868.  Mileage  register. 
Guehhard  ff  TVoncAon,  1873,  Cab  register. 
KeeUr,  1864,  Speed  indicator. 
Bowsher,  1868,  Speed  indicator. 
BUgram,  1871,  Speed  indicator. 
Siited  tf  Poage,  1874,  Speed  indicator. 
Liemur^  1858,  Speed  recorder. 
Bewekert,  1857,  Speed  indicator. 
Brown,  1874,  Revolution  indicator. 
Elliott,  1874,  Tachometer. 

See  also  Figs.  5366,  6867,  5872,  5878,  5374,  and  pp.  2251- 
2264,  "Mech.  Diet.'' 

See  also  under  the  following  heads  in  this  and  former  vol- 
umes :  — 

Delineator.  liOg. 

Grade  recorder.  Odometer. 

Sounding  instruments.  Surveying  instruments. 

See  also  specific  indexes,  Mitbrs,  p.  1427,  "Meeh.  Diet.;" 
Measurimq  and  Rbcohoimo  Instsumints,  infra. 

Dy-naxn'ic  Blec-tric'i-ty.  Electricity  in  a 
state  of  action.     The  opposite  of  static. 

Dy'nam-ite.    A  mixture  of  nitro-frlycerine  and 
infusorial  silica.     See  p.  767,  "  Mech.  Diet" 
See  also  the  following  references :  — 

Roux "/ron  .4i?^*' xvii..  May  18,  p.  7. 

Apparatus •"Eii^n«r,'*  xli.  171. 

In  agriculture .     .    .    .     "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  ^^. 
"Seientifie  American,'''  xxxv.  242. 
In  Germany     ....     **r«prAno/og'M<^,'' xxxvili.  17. 

In  plowing "Iron  Age,"  xviii.,  Nov.  2,  p.  11. 

In  clearing "Iron  Age,' xri\'i.,iioj.30,p.  I. 

Nobel "nchnologiste,"  \\i.H. 

Manufacture    ....     *' Srienti^fic  American,'' xlii.  2^6. 
•  "Scientific  Ameriecm,'-  xxxiv.  88. 
"Srienti^e  Amer.,''  xxxviii.  58. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  692. 

Sobrero "Technologiste,"  xx%y\\.\%\. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,''  xv.  480. 
Pile  driving. 
Paper  by  Lockert   .    .     "  Technologiste,"  xl.  37. 

Dy-na'mo-e-lec'tric  En'gine.  A  steam-en- 
pine  adapted  for  driving  a  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine. While  many  forms  of  'steam-«ngine  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  the  direct  acting  has 
some  more  peculiar  features  of  compactness  and 
special  adaptation. 

Fig.  890,  Plate  XI.,  shows  the  adaptation  of  the  Brother- 
hood  three-cylinder  engine  to  driving  a  Gramme  machine. 
The  engine  consists  of  three  steam  cylinders  arranged  ra- 
dially around  a  framing  at  equal  angular  distances  apart, 
their  axes  converging  in  a  point:  within  the  central  space 
around  this  point  revolves  a  crank  axle,  which  is  kept  in 
rotAtiou  by  the  Buccessive  impulses  of  the  three  pistons 
which  are  connected  to  its  crank-pin  by  connecting  rods, 
the  heads  of  which  are  provided  with  brasses  bearing  against 
it ;  and  a  circular  distributing  valve  revolving  with  the 
shaft  regulates  the  admission  of  steam  to  each  cylinder  in 
succession  uid  determines  the  position  of  the  cut-off,  and, 
therefore,  the  period  during  which  each  cylinder  is  being 
worked  by  the  expansive  force  of  its  imprisoned  steam. 
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The  shaft  and  aimature  spindle  lie  in  the  same  line  and 
an  eoopled  direet  to  one  another,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of 
belting  or  gearing.  The  apparatus  represented  was  con- 
stmeted  for  the  British  govemment  for  torpedo  work,  the 
current  being  utilised  in  a  Serrin  lamp.  The  machine  ab- 
sorbs 18  horse-power,  r'.«nning  at  500rerolntions  per  minute, 
when  it  produces  a  light  of  48,000  normal  sperm  candles. 

The  consumption  of  steam,  which  is  worked  at  80  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  is  41.1  lb.  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour.  The  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  4,2d6  lbs.,  of 
which  the  Gramme  machine  represents  2,240. 

Dy-na'mo-e-lec'trlo  Ma-chine'.  Speaking 
{generally,  the  term  dynamo-electric  machine  is  ap- 
ph'ed  to  any  one  which  produces  a  current  of  elec- 
*Hricity,  by  the  conversion  of  dynamic  or  mechanical 
ener^^y  into  electric  force  by  the  movement  of  some 
of  its  parrs  in  the  neighborhood  of  others. 

More  definitely,  "An  electro-voltaic  generator 
whose  magnetic  field  is  derived  from  an  electro- 
magnet,  in  contradistinction  to  a  magneto^lectric 
generator  whose  magnetic  field  is  derived  from  a 
permanent  magnet.''  —  Sawyer. 

In  the  still  more  modem  terminology,  a  machine 
for  translating  motion  into  electricity,  in  which  the 
magnetic  field  in  which  the  armature  rotates  is 
formed  by  electro-magnets  having  their  coils  con- 
nected in  a  circuit  with  the  coils  of  the  armature 
and  the  main  line,  whereby  upon  starting  the  ma- 
chine with  a  minimum  of  magnetism  in  the  cores 
of  the  field  magnets,  an  inter-reacting  cumulative 
action  takes  place,  the  initial  magnetism  creating 
an  initial  current  in  the  armature,  which,  flowing 
around  the  field  magnets,  increase  their  force,  in 
turn  reacting  on  the  armature  coils,  and  so  on  un- 
til the  maximum  current  is  produced  when  the 
field  cores  attain  saturation. 

The  discoTcty  of  electric  induction  bj  Prof.  Faraday,  in 
the  year  1831,  drew  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to 
ttie  pomibiliiy  of  utilising  motlTC  power  as  a  means  of  gene- 
lating  a  current  of  electricity. 

"  laraday  demonstrated  before  the  Roysl  Society  that  if  a 
magnetised  bar  of  steel  be  introduced  into  the  center  of  a 
helix  of  insulated  wire,  there  is  at  the  moment  of  introduc- 
tion of  the  mi^et  a  current  of  electricity  set  up  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  in  the  insulated  wire  forming  the  helix,  while 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  magnet  from  the  helix  a  current  in 
an  opposite  direction  takes  place. 

"  He  also  discovered  that  the  same  phenomenon  was  to  be 
obsenred  if  for  the  ma^pet  was  substituted  a  coil  of  insu- 
lated wire,  through  which  the  current  from  a  roltaic  ele- 
ment was  passing :  and  further,  that  when  an  insulated  coil 
of  wire  was  made  to  revolve  before  the  poles  of  a  permanent 
magnet,  electric  currents  were  Induced  in  the  wires  of  the 
coil.  It  is  on  these  discoveries  that  are  based  the  action  of 
all  magnetoelectric  machines.*'  —  '*  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Art*.'' 

Pixii  was  the  first  to  construct  a  magnetic  machine.  Ills 
macUne  had  a  rcTolving  permanent  vertical  hone-shoe  mag- 
net above  which  was  fastened  an  electro-magnet,  and  the  poles 
of  the  two  brought  into  dose  proximity.  As  the  poles  of  the 
permanent  passed  those  of  the  electro-magnet,  a  series  of  re- 
versed currents  were  set  up  in  the  wires  of  the  latter.  A 
small  circular  commutator  was  placed  below  the  horse-shoe 
magnet  and  revolved  with  it. 

Saxton  placed  the  permanent  magnet  horiaontal,  and  the 
axis  of  the  revolving  electro-magnet  in  correflponding  posi- 
tion. He  also  increased  the  relatire  sise  of  the  horse-shoe 
magnet. 

Clarke  placed  the  axis  of  the  electro-magnet  at  the  side  of 
and  at  right  anglra  to  the  permanent,  so  that  its  poles  were 
made  to  pass  those  points  of  the  latter  where  the  greatest 
strength  was  to  be  obtained.  A  commutator  placed  on  the 
spindle  of  the  electro-magnets  corrected  the  reversal  of  the 
currents  generated. 

Ih  the  Niaudet  machine  the  current  is  continuous.  A 
number  of  bobbins  with  soft  iron  cores  are  fixed  parallel  to 
an  axis  with  which  they  revolve.  The  poles  of  those  bob- 
bins turn  between  the  poles  of  the  permanent  hone-shoe 
magnets,  one  magnet  being  at  each  end  of  the  bobbins ;  a 
sort  of  duplication  of  the  Clarke  machine.  The  bobbins  are 
joined  in  series,  with  connection  made  at  the  point  of  junc- 
ture to  a  commutator.  Two  contact  springs  make  the  con- 
nections to  the  terminals  of  the  machine. 

The  Nollec  ("  Alliance  ")  machine  (1860)  was  originally  in- 
tended by  its  Inventor  for  the  decomposition  of  water,  the 
hydrogen  gas  to  be  carbureted  by  passing  through  camphene. 
and  used  for  lighting  purpoees.    It  contains  a  number  of 


gun-metal  disks  running  on  a  horiaontal  shaft,  and  oarrving 
near  the  circumference  of  each  disk  a  series  of  16  bobbins 
wiUi  soft  iron  cores,  arranged  equidistant  and  parallel  to 
the  shaft,  and  free  to  turn  with  the  disks  between  the  poles 
of  8  horse-shoe  pexmanent  magnets,  the  poles  of  which  are 
placed  radially  to  the  shaft.  The  faces  of  the  magnets  are 
parallel  to  the  disks,  so  that  in  each  circumference  there  are 
16  poles  corresponding  to  the  16  bobbins.  The  bobbins  are 
connected  in  series,  one  end  of  the  wire  being  connected  to 
the  sliaft,  and  the  other  to  an  insulated  ring  upon  the  shaft; 
to  these  are  connected  the  terminals. 

The  machine  has  been  largelv  used  for  light-housM  in 
France :  at  La  li&ve  and  Orinea,  for  instances. 

The  Holmes  machine  (1866)  difTera  from  the  Nollet  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  bobbins.  They  are  held  between  two 
brass  disks  in  two  or  more  concentric  circles,  the  bobbins 
rotating  in  front  of  the  poles  of  a  number  of  permanent 
maj^ets  fixed  on  the  frame,  and  arranged  radial  to  the  axis. 
This  gires  a  quicker  succession  to  the  contacts.  A  commu- 
tator directs  the  alternating  currents  so  as  to  pass  off  in  the 
same  direction.  The  South  Foreland  light,  and  afterwards 
the  Dungeness  lighthouse,  were  lighted  by  means  of  this 
machine.  In  later  machines,  the  magnets  are  made  to  turn 
while  the  bobbins  are  fixed. 

In  the  Siemens-Halske  machine  (1864)  the  electrical  mag- 
net was  replaced  by  a  cylindrical  bar  of  soft  iron  with  four 
longitudinal  grooves  X  section,  in  which  insulated  wire  is 
wound  parallel  to  the  axis,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cylin- 
der. One  end  of  the  wire  was  soldered  to  the  axis,  and  the 
other  to  an  insulated  lin^  at  the  extremity  of  the  aids ;  these 
connected  to  the  respective  terminals.  The  poles  of  a  per- 
manent magnet  were  so  formed  as  to  embrace  the  cylinder 
without  touching. 

The  Wheatstone  machine  is  in  general  use  for  private 
wires  in  Great  BriUln,  applied  to  the  A  B  C  telegraph.  At- 
tached to  the  poles  of  a  permanent  compound  magnet  is  a 
set  of  4  bobbins,  the  soft  iron  cores  of  which  are  fixed  per- 
manently to  the  magnet,  two  to  each  pole.  In  front  of  these 
cores  is  a  soft  iron  revolving  armature.  The  cores  of  the 
bobbins  being  fixed  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  receive  po. 
larity  from  them  and  form  4  poles,  2  North,  and  2  South. 
The  turning  armature  passing  in  front  of  these  poles  induces 
currento  in  the  bobbin  wires,  which  by  connections  actuate 
the  needle  of  the  telegraph  instrument. 

The  original  dynamo-electric  machine,  or  accumulative 
generator,  is  described  in  the  English  patent  of  S6ren  Hjorth, 
of  Copenhagen,  No.  2,198,  October  14,  1854.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  romartcable,  from  one  point  of  view,  of  the  series. 
It  describes  and  illustrates  a  "  Magneto-electric  Battery,"  so 
constructed  that  "  the  currents  induced  in  the  coils  of  the 
revolving  armature  are  allowed  to  pass  round  the  electro- 
magnets; consequently,  the  more  the  electro-magneto  are 
excited  in  the  said  manner  the  more  will  the  armatures  be 
excited,  and  more  electricity  of  course  be  induced  in  the  re- 
spective coilingpi ;  and  while  a  mutual  and  accelerating  force 
is  thus  produced  in  this  manner  between  the  electro-mag- 
nets and  the  armatures,  an  additional  or  secondary  current 
is  at  the  same  time  induced  in  the  coiling  of  the  electro- 
magnets by  the  motion  of  the  armatures,  the  said  current 
flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  primary  current 
after  having  passed  the  commutator.  The  direction  of  the 
current  induced  in  the  coils  of  the  armatures  will  of  course 
be  reversed  according  to  the  change  of  the  respective  polari- 
ties, and  the  commutator  is  therefore  applied  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  causing  the  same  to  flow  constantly  in  the  same  di- 
rection." 

The  cores  may  be  cast-iron,  or  steel  magneto. 

It  would  seem  that  the  invention  of  S6ren  Hjorth  and  the 
English  patent  of  1854  had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
British,  German,  and  French  experto ;  and  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Siemens  and  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  to  the  invention  of  the 
accumulation  generator,  in  1867,  was  made  in  apparent  ig- 
norance of  the  claims  of  the  Swedish  inventor  of  18  yean 
previous.  The  latter  claims  are  now  reTived,  and  the  history 
of  the  dynamo-electric  machine  must  be  re-written  :  «.  g-., 
the  account  in  ^^ Engineering,^'  xxiv.  807 ;  xxvili.  63,  ete.— 

"  Early  in  1867,  an  announcement  was  made  to  the  Royal 
Society  simultaneously  by  Dr.  C  W.  Siemens  and  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  of  the  discovery  made  independently  by  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens  and  Sir  Charles,  of  the  reaction  principle  of 
magnetisation,  by  which  a  very  powerful  electric  current 
may  be  generated  through  the  building  up  of  the  eifecto  of 
action  and  reaction  taking  place  between  an  electro-magnet 
and  a  magneto-electric  inductor  revolving  in  ito  magnetic 
field,  and  included  in  the  same  circuit.'* 

It  appean  that  the  discovery  was  announced  by  Dr.  Wer- 
ner Siemens  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science  a  month  be- 
fore ito  announcement  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  S.  A. 
Varley  and  Mr.  M.  G.  Farmer  were  also  working  on  the 
same  invention  apparently  about  the  same  time. 

The  Wilde  machine  (1866)  is  one  of  the  foundation  ma- 
chines, using  a  Siemens-Halske  armature  between  the  poles 
of  a  field  electro-magnet,  which  is  excited  by  a  small  hand 
magneto-electric  machine.  It  may  be  compared  to  one 
sm^  Siemens  machine  placed  on  top  of  aaottier  of  Utfiger 
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Hiie.  The  current  from  the  tmaller  one  t»  uwd  for  mag- 
netising the  two  powerful  electro-magnets  of  the  lai]|er 
one:  the  latter  replacing  the  permanent  ones  ordinarily 
OMd  in  the  Siemens. 

The  first  machine  for  the  production  of  an  electric  current 
constant  In  direction  and  intensity  was  the  electro-magnetic 
ring  machine  of  Dr.  A.  Padnotti,  of  Pisa,  Italy,  18^,  and 
described  in  "i/  Nuovo  Cimento,*^  June,  1864. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  machine  was  the  moyable  electro- 
magnet in  the  form  of  a  circular  iron  ring  in  which  the  mag- 
netic poles  were  movable,  instead  of  remaining  stationary,  as 
in  the  preTious  machines.  The  machine  as  shown  in  Fig. 
891,  Plate  XI.,  and  the  description  following,  have  reference 
to  its  application  as  an  electro-magnetic  machine,  but  Pac!- 
nocti  indicated,  in  the  Italian  publication  refeirsd  to,  a  way 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  the  same  annular  armature,  the 
electro-magnetic  may  be  couTerted  into  a  magneto-electric 
machine  capable  of  producing,  by  the  constant  use  in  con- 
i^ection  with  it  of  a  permanent  or  electro-magnet,  a  continu- 
ous current  of  a  constant  direction. 

"  This  movable  ring  of  iron  had  the  shape  of  a  spur-wheel 
of  16  teeth,  and  was  firmly  secured  to  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine by  means  of  four  strips  of  biass.  Small  wooden 
wedges  were  placed  upon  the  teeth  of  the  ring,  and  the  space 
so  formed  between  each  two  of  the  wedges  filled  up  regu- 
larly with  insulated  copper  wire.  These  spools  were  all 
wound  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  terminal  end  of  each 
was  soldered  to  the  beginning  of  the  one  succeeding  it,  so 
that  the  whole  system  of  16  spools  virtually  formed  a  single 
coil  of  wire  surrounding  the  ring  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
returning  upon  itself. 

"  Wires  were  soldered  to  the  separate  points  of  juncture 
and  were  led,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  to  an  equal 
number  of  insulated  pieces  of  brass,  mounted  in  two  rows 
upon,  and  slightly  projecting  from,  the  surface  of  a  disk 
firmly  secuved  to  the  axis. 

"  The  iron  ring,  with  the  bobbins  wound  upon  it  in  the 
manner  already  described,  was  mounted  in  a  horisontal  posi- 
tion between  the  two  legs  of  a  powerful  upright  electro- 
magnet, the  distance  of  which  from  the  ring  could  be  ad- 
justed at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  set  screw  and  a  slot  in  the 
lower  connecting  cross-piece.  Contact  rollers  k k  were  made 
to  press,  one  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  against  the  lower 
wooden  disk  carrying  the  strips  of  brass,  so  that  during  the 
rotation  of  the  ring  all  of  the  latter  were  brought  succes- 
sively into  contact  with  them.  When,  therefore,  the  termi- 
nal posts  h  h'  are  placed  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  a 
galvanic  battery  the  current  will  pass,  supposing  it  to  enter 
at  A  (  4-  )•  by  way  of  the  binding-post  /  to  the  roller  k,  and 
through  Che  strip  of  brass  on  the  disk  against  which  the  rol- 
ler may  happen  to  press  at  the  time,  up  to  the  two  wire  coils 
of  the  armature  whose  point  of  juncture  is  in  connection 
with  the  strip  of  brass. 

The  current  here  divides,  each  portion  passing  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  through  the  spools  surrounding  each  half  cir^ 
cumference  of  the  ring,  to  meet  again  to  form  one  current 
at  the  left  contact  roller  k,  whence  the  reunited  current 
passes  to  the  second  binding-post  I'.  From  here  the  current 
proceeds  to  the  leg  A  of  the  electro-magnet,  circulates  around 
it,  and,  after  acting  similarly  with  regard  to  the  other  leg, 
B,  passes  back  by  way  of  the  binding-poet  h'  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery.  Magnetic  poles  thus  became  developed 
in  the  iron  ring  at  the  points  AT  S,  the  po«ition  of  the  con- 
tact rollers  having  been  so  chosen  as  to  bring  about  this  ef- 
fect, and  the  actions  of  attraction  and  repulsion  taking 
place  between  them  and  the  poles  of  the  stationary  electro- 
magnet gave  rise  to  the  rotation  of  the  ring. 

'^In  order  to  turn  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet  upon 
the  magnetized  iron  ring  to  the  greatest  possible  account, 
Pacinotti  provided  the  two  poles  with  armatures,  AAA^ 
BB  B,ot  soft  iron,  which  were  made  to  surround  the  ring 
veiT  closely  for  over  two  thirds  of  its  circumference.  Strips 
of  brass,  E  E,  F  F,  attached,  served  to  give  them  greater 
security.  In  the  elevation  of  the  machine  here  given  these 
armatures  have  been  omitted  in  order  not  to  conceal  the  ring 
and  its  surrounding  spools."  —  Pro/.  H^nry  Morton. 

In  the  I/)ntin  machine.  Fig.  892,  Plate  XT.,  the  revolving 
armature  is  in  the  form  of  a  central  boss,  P,  into  which  are 
fixed  10  or  more  radial  bars,  Z),  of  soft  iron,  circular  in  sec- 
tion, and  slightly  conical,  and  each  wound  with  a  coil  of  in- 
sulated copper  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  connected  to- 
gether in  ."eries  and  to  a  cylindrical  commutator.  The 
armature  wheel  revolves  in  the  field  of  two  powerful  elec- 
tro-magnets, A  A,  fixed  vertically  into  an  iron  base-plate,  by 
which  they  become  the  two  limits  of  a  horse-shoe  electro- 
magnet. The  cores  of  the  radial  magnetic  inductors  aw  they 
revolve  approach  very  close  to  the  poles  of  the  inducing 
magnets  A  A,  being  at  their  point  of  closest  proximity  when 
in  horizontal  position.  When  the  machine  is  revolving  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  all  the  radial  bobbins  above  the 
horizontal  line  are  receding  from  the  left  hand,  the  South 
pole  of  the  magnet,  and  approaching  the  North  pole,  and  the 
bobbins  below  the  horizontal  line  tricc-rersa,  the  currents 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  circuit  are  in  one  direction,  and 
those  below  are  inverse. 


The  coils  are  coupled  together  in  series,  and  each  pair  of 
contiguous  coils  ia  connected  to  a  sector,  C,  of  the  cylindri- 
cal commutator,  there  being  as  many  sectors  as  bobbins,  and 
insulated  from  one  another  by  strips  of  viileaniied  rubber. 
Affdnst  the  surface  of  this  commutator  collectors  are  presaed 
by  springs,  the  one  taking  off  the  positive  current  and  the 
other  the  negative,  and  the  currents  so  induced  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  coils  of  the  large  vertical  electro-mag- 
nets, the  machine  being  on  the  dynamo-electrie  or  reaction 
principle. 

The  figure  shows  a  Lontin  machine  with  4  induction 
wheels  fixed  on  the  same  shaft,  each  wheel  carrying  10  bob- 
bins. The  bobbins  are  monnted  helically  on  the  shaft,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  interval  of  inaction. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  invention  of  the  Pacinotti  machine 
the  armature  had  its  magnetism  reversed  as  it  rotated,  in- 
volving a  loss  and  waste  of  power.  The  Italian  inventor  de- 
vised the  idea  of  Ihe  ring,  and  rotating  the  ring  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  in  such  a  way  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
versal of  poles,  but  merely  the  traveling  of  the  poles  around 
in  the  ring.  This  ring  was  surrounded  with  wires  from 
which  the  induced  current  was  taken.  The  idea  involved 
was  embraced  in  the  Qramme  machine,  and  accepted  by 
electricians  only  after  much  dispute  and  opposition .  Gramme 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  an  Independent  and  original 
inventor. 

The  Gramme  machine,  Fig.  898,  Plats  XI.,  consists  of  a 
permanent  field  magnet,  between  the  poles  of  which  are  ar- 
matures of  peculiar  couRtruction,  formed  by  coiling  around 
a  soft-iron  core  a  wire  of  copper,  forming  the  entire  coll  into 
an  endless  bobbin,  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or  ring ;  the 
wire  being  provided  at  suitable  intervals  with  metallic  rods 
or  conductors  for  allowing  the  proper  exit  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent generated.  These  rods  extend  axially  of  the  core,  and 
at'thdr  ends  on  diametrically  opposite  sides  of  said  axis  con- 
nect with  two  rolling  commutators  which  lead  to  line. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  neither  Pacinotti  nor 
Gramme  originated  the  ring  armature ;  for  Ellas,  in  1842, 
constructed  an  electro-magnetic  motor,  the  armature  of 
which  was  an  annular  coil  surrounding  a  ring  core,  having 
6  polar  protuberances  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  which 
revolved  within  a  similar  ring,  forming  the  field-magnet. 

In  Fig  898,  Plate  XL,  His  the  permanent  electro-magnet, 
having  additional  poles,  k  h'^  of  a  circular  shape,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  cylinder  or  endless  laige  bobbin,  A. 
The  poles  are  kept  insulated  from  each  other  by  means  of  the 
non-magnetic  portions,!  t',and  the  laiige  bobbin  or  cylinder 
A  is  composed  of  a  continuous  raries  of  small  bobbins  con- 
nected end  to  end,  the  junctions  being  each  connected  to  a 
conductor,  C,  which  conductors  are  kept  insulated  from 
each  other;  on  the  free  ends  of  these  conductors  act  the 
rubbers  or  connecting  rollers,  5  S',  for  carrying  the  cur- 
rents respectively  to  the  posts  X  X'.  The  cylinder,  or  l*rge 
bobbin,  A.  revolves  by  means  of  the  shaft  D  in  standards  £, 
and  motion  may  be  transmitted  to  the  shaft  D  by  means  of 
the  crank  /,  and  pulleys,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances. 
A*  represents  the  soft  iron  core  of  the  cylinder  or  large  bob- 
bin A. 

In  the  earlier  form  of  the  Gramme  machine  the  inventor 
mounted  three  rings  upon  one  spindle,  each  revolving  within 
the  magnetic  field  of  two  very  large  rectangular  electro-mag- 
nets. One  of  these  rings  supplied  the  current  by  which  all 
the  electro-magnets  were  excited,  and  the  others  were  united 
so  as  to  produce  the  external  or  useful  current.  But  In  the 
newer  and  far  more  powerful  machines  this  arrangement  is 
superseded,  there  being  but  one  induction  ring,  and  the 
coils  of  the  electro -magnet  are  included  in  the  circuit,  the 
whole  of  the  current  traversing  them.  Fig.  894,  Plate  XI., 
represents  the  modem  Gramme  machine,  such  as  is  used  for 
IlluminHtion  purposes.  The  ring  is  mounted  on  a  horiicmtal 
shaft  which  is  revolved  at  a  .xpeed  of  900  revolutions  per 
minute  within  the  electric  field  of  the  four  horisontal  elec- 
tro-magnets shown  in  the  cut.  The  two  upper  magnets  axe 
united  to  a  common  pole-piece,  which  embraces  about  three- 
eighths  of  the  circumference  of  the  ring,  and  the  two  lower 
magnets  ai-e  connected  to  a  similar  pole-piece  opposite  in 
polarity  to  that  attached  to  the  upper  magnets. 

The  Siemens  machine,  Fig.  895,  Plate  Xll.,  has  a  cylin« 
drical  armature,  the  *'  longitudinal  induction  bobbin  "  r»- 
volving  between  two  double  poles  of  two  pain  of  electro- 
magnets. 

The  armature  consiiits  of  a  metallic  cylinder  with  copper 
wires  wound  axially  over  its  surface.  The  peculiar  syatom 
of  winding  is  the  invention  of  Von  Alteneck,  who  was  thus 
associated  with  Dr.  Siemens  in  the  device.  The  system  of 
winding  and  the  possible  variations  are  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  article  by  M.  Breguot,  published  in  **Bnginerr' 
tnfi'-'  and  reproduced  in  "  Van  Nostrand^f  Engineering  Mag- 
azine,^'' *  xxii.  875. 

Thei»e  longitudinal  roils  of  wire  completely  envelop  the 
iron  cylinder  or  armature,  each  section  being  wound  paral- 
lel to  a  different  plane  passing  longitudinally  through  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  there  being  as  many  of  such  pbutes  as 
there  are  sections  to  be  wound,  and  at  equal  angular  dia- 
tanoes  from  each  other  around  the  circumference  of  the 
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•jlinder.  The  ends  of  these  coila  are  connected  torn  num- 
ber oX  copper  sectors  insulated  from  one  another,  which  to- 
gether build  up  a  cylindrical  commutator  rigidly  attached  to 
the  armature  spindle  with  which  it  reTolres :  and  the  cur- 
rents are  collected  in  a  timilar  manner  by  conducting 
brushes  pressing  against  the  commutator  as  it  reTolves. 

This  system,  consisting  of  the  iron  cylinder  with  its  en- 
Teloping  coils,  is  rotated  at  a  high  Telocity  within  a  power- 
ful magnetic  field  produced  by  a  series  of  electro- magnets, 
the  coils  of  which  are  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  rotating 
armature  through  the  bruithes,  and  are  magnetised  thereby. 
The  curred  bars,  seen  above  and  below  the  revoWing  arma- 
ture, are  of  soft  iron  of  rectanguUr  section,  and  are  the  pro- 
longation of  the  cores  of  the  powerful  electro-magnets, 
shown  on  each  side  of  the  armature,  the  cores  of  which  are 
long  tlat  bars  wound  with  insulated  wire. 

The  magnet  cores,  instead  of  being  flat  continuous  pUtes, 
are  divided  longitudinally  into  several  bars  having  air  spaces 
between  them,  the  object  of  which  is,  flrstiy,  to  prevent 
eroM-currents  being  induced  in  the  magnets ;  secondly,  to 
maintain  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  bar :  thirdly,  to  permit  of  a  circulation  and  escape  of 
air  between  the  revolving  armature  and  the  magnets,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  accumulative  heating  of  the  machine ;  lastly, 
for  convenience  of  manufacture. 

Of  the  curved  portions  of  the  magnetic  cores,  each  sur- 
rounds two  sixths  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  induc- 
tion cylinder,  so  that  two  thirds  of  it  are  embraced  by  the 
magnets,  and  the  coils  of  each  set  of  magnets  are  so  wound 
ai*  to  produce  a  point  or  pole  in  the  center  of  the  length  of 
the  cores,  a  North  consequent  pole  being  produced  at  the  mid- 
length  of  the  upper  set  of  magnets,  and  a  South  consequent 
pole  being  produced  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the  lower 
set  of  noagnets.  Thus  a  very  intense  magnetic  field  is  formed 
wittiin  the  cylindrical  space  included  between  the  upper  and 
lower  sets  of  magnet  bars,  and  within  this  space  is  revolved 
at  a  high  velocity  the  induction  cylinder  or  armature,  which 
has  been  described. 

In  the  Brush  machine.  Fig.  896,  PUte  XII.,  the  wires  are 
wound  in  slots  in  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the  projecting 
parrs  between  the  slots  are  brought  nearer  to  the  faces  of  the 
poles  of  the  field  magnets  than  in  the  Siemens  machine. 

Referring  to  Fig.  ^,  the  macliine  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
large  horse-shoe  electro-magnets  placed  with  their  similar 
poles  facing  each  other,  the  armature  revolving  between 
them.  The  currents  are  generated  in  the  coils  of  copper 
wire  wound  upon  the  armature.  The  coils  are  8  in  number, 
oppoeite  ones  being  connected  end  to  end,  and  their  tennl- 
nals  carried  to  the  commutator,  which  consists  of  segments 
of  biaos,  secured  to  a  ring  of  non-conducting  material  carried 
on  the  shaft.  The  commutator  is  so  arranged  that  at  any 
instant  8  pairs  of  coils  are  interposed  in  the  circuit  of  the 
machine.  The  current  is  conveyed  from  the  commutator  by 
means  of  brushes  made  of  stripe  of  hard  brass  joined  to- 
gether at  their  outer  ends  and  connected  with  a  binding  screw 
on  the  base. 

The  Wallace- Farmer  machine,  Fig.  897,  Plate  XII.,  has  a 
magnetic  field  produced  by  two  electro-magnets,  with  the 
poles  of  opposite  character  facing  each  other.  Between  the 
arms  of  the  magnets,  and  passing  through  the  uprights  sup- 
porting them,  is  the  shaft,  carrying  at  its  center  the  rotating 
armature.  The  latter  consists  of  a  disk  of  cast-iron,  near 
the  periphery  of  which,  and  at  right  angles  to  either  face, 
are  iron  cores  wound  with  insulated  wire,  thus  constituting 
a  double  series  of  coils.  These  armature  coils  being  con- 
nected end  to  end,  the  loops  so  formed  are  connected  in  the 
same  manner  on  to  a  commutator  of  the  same  construction 
as  that  of  the  Gramme.  As  the  armature  rotates  the  cores 
pass  between  the  opposed  North  and  South  poles  of  the  field 
magnets,  and  the  current  generated  depends  on  the  change 
of  polarity  of  the  cores. 

In  the  Weston  machine.  Fig.  888,  Plate  XII.,  the  rotating 
magnet  is  incloeed  in  stationary  coils  in  an  annular  station- 
ary Iron  shell.     The  coils  are  wound  in  cylindrical  form 
upon  a  skeleton  frame  of  non-magnetic  nutterial,  within  , 
which  the  electro-magnet  rotates.    The  latter  is  mounted  I 
upon  a  neutral  axis,  and  its  periphery  moves  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  surrounding  coil.    Apertures  at  the  end  of  the  { 
cylinder  admit  air  into  the  space  within  the  coils.    The  skel- 
eton frame  is  divided  into  8  segments,  and  each  of  the  three  I 
coils  traverses  the  entire  exterior  of  the  skeleton  frame,  ex-  , 
tending  aeross  the  ends  of  the  ey Under,  from  the  segment  on 
one  side  to  the  segment  diametrically  opposite,  and  the  free 
ends  of  the  coil  are  respectively  connected  with  two  station- 
ary brushes  bearing  upon  diraotiy  opposite  sides  of  the  cy- 
lindrical commutator. 

In  a  late  patent  of  Weston,  the  skeleton  core  is  rendered 
discontinuous  by  a  series  of  deep  transverse  grooves,  and  by 
a  longitudinal  slit  from  end  to  end  of  the  armature,  and  cur- 
rents of  air  are  passed  through  to  counteract  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  resistance  of  the  current,  and  which  might  de- 
stroy the  insolation  and  does  increase  the  resistance. 

Maxim's  dynamo-electric  machine.  Fig.  899,  Plate  Xn., 
has  an  armature  of  soft-iron  rings  with  the  wire  wound  par- 
allel with  the  axis,  both  plates  and  wires  being  so  arranged 


that  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  admitted  through  the  arma- 
ture to  prevent  dangerous  heating.  The  commutator  is 
large  and  heavy,  and  the  sections  curved  in  a  right  and  left 
spiral,  so  as  to  avoid  any  break  in  the  current. 

Maxim's  current  regulator,  a  governor  for  dynamo-electric 
machines  (Patent  No.  228,543),  is  automatic  in  case  of  an 
over-current  to  cause  the  operation  of  electro-magnetic  de- 
Fig.  901. 


Fig.  902. 


Edisom's  Dynamo-electric  Machmt, 
{Field  Alagful,  Horizontal.) 

vices,  releasing  or  bringing  into  action  mechanism  for  shift- 
ing the  position  of  the  brushes,  and  thus  reducing  the  cur- 
rent. 

The  Edison  magneto-electric  machine.  Fig.  904,  Plate  XII., 
and  Figs.  901  to  906,  has  a  revolving  armature,  a  cylinder 
of  wood  with  two  iron  heads,  and  around  the  cylinder  and 
between  the  heads  fine  iron 
wire  is  wound.  At  the  ends 
of  the  cylinder,  outride  the 
iron  heads,  are  disks  of  hard 
rubber,  and  the  wires  form- 
ing the  induction  helix  are 
wound  lengthwise  of  the 
cylinder  into  notches  in  the 
edges  of  the  disk. 

The  Edison  machine  exhib- 
ited at  the  Electrical  Con- 
gress, Paris,  1881,  is  i«hown 
in  Figs.  904,  905,  and  iii  thus 
described  by  Comte  TU.  du 
Monccl :  — 
'*  The  field  magnets  were 

Fig.  903. 


(Top  Vine.)  (Transverse  Section.) 

Edison's   Dynamo^Uctric   Machine. 

arranged  as  a  derivation  taken  from  the  commutator,  put- 
ting it  into  the  induced  circuit,  as  in  Wheatstone  and  Sie- 
mens* systems.  Then  the  armature  was  arranged  on  Sie^ 
mens'  principle,  so  that  the  wire  consisted  of  bars  of  copper. 
These  bars  lie  cloee  to  each  other  around  the  cylinder  which 
forms  the  armature,  and  they  generate  the  current.    Their 


Revolving  Armature  of  Edison's  Dynamo^leetric  Machine 
{ Detached). 

extremities  correspond  to  disks  of  copper  (at  right  angles  to 
them)  laid  one  against  the  other  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
and  insulated  from  each  other.  Each  bar  is  fastened  to  its 
corresponding  disks  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  tinfflo  circuit 
enveloping  the  cvlinder  longitudinally,  and  whicli  is  made 
perfect  through  the  coupled  bars  two  and  two  with  the  com- 
mutator blocks  (made  after  the  Gramme  pattern).  Figs. 
901  and  905  give  an  idea  of  this  new  arrangement.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  cylinder  itaeli  is  occupied  outside  c^  the  rotating 
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axle  bj  a  cylinder  of  wood,  which,  in  its  turn,  i»  iiurronnded 
by  a  thick  tube  made  of  a  series  of  very  thin  disks  of  iron, 
separated  from  each  other  by  tissue  paper.    This  arrange- 

Fig.  906. 


Revolving  Armature  of  Edi.^on's  Dynttmo-electrie  Machine 
(Longitudinal  Section). 

ment  facilitatefi  the  rapid  changes  of  polarity  in  the  plat«s. 
ThiM  tube  is  terminated  at  itH  two  extremities  by  two  thick 
clamping  dicks  which  are  made  to  compress  the  others  lat- 
erally, and  the  copper  diftks  of  the  working  coil  occupy  the 
two  compartments  at  the  extremities  ot  t:ie  cylinder,  as  seen 
in  Fig  905.  Under  such  conditions  as  those  the  resistance  of 
the  generator  is  small,  and  permits  of  great  subdiTision  of 
the  current  in  multiple  arc :  nor  in  there  any  insulation 
to  be  burned,  and  it  is  even  p<^sible,  in  ca»^e  of  deterioration 
of  the  bars,  to  renew  them  easily,  for  they  are  simply  screwed 
against  the  upper  disks  corresponding  to  them.  In  another 
arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  Edison,  the  field  magnets  lie 
horisontal  instead  of  being  placed  vertical  '* 

Seeley's  disk  armature  is  an  amplification  of  the  idea  of 
**  Arago's  disk.''  The  dif^k  i^  constructed  of  insulated  wire 
revolving  in  a  magnetic  field  arranged  radially  with  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  armature. 

The  disk  consists  essentially  of  wire  wound  in  radial  direc- 
tions, so  that  the  radii  on  entering  may  be  moved  before 
magnet  poles  of  the  same  name,  while  the  radii  outg  >ing 
move  before  the  opposite  poles.  Ttie  whole  mass  of  the  disk, 
so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  is  filled  out  or  nuuJe  up  of  the  ra- 
dial winding,  and  the  sectors  of  out  and  in  wires  are  equal  in 
numl>er  and  symmetrical  in  form  and  arrangement. 
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Siemens- Hefner- Altenek    .  •  "App.  de  I'EUctricitc,'-  v.  626. 
Societd  r Alliance.     See  "Alliance." 
Transmission  of  power  by 


electricity. 

Siemens    .    . 

TYouvd    .     .     .     . 

Treatise  on,  from 

neering"     .    . 

WaUaee- Farmer  . 


"Engi- 


"Engineer,"  xUv.  461. 

"  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,"  xx.  834. 
•".Sfi>n/i/fcil»n«r.,''xlii.  127. 
*  "Scientijic  Amer.  Sup.,"  4181. 


xviii.  856, 


Van   Nostr.  Mag., 
876;  •xxii.  340. 
Engineer,"  xlv.  447. 
•  "Iron  Age,"  xxiii  ,  Jan.  9.  p. 
•"La  Lumidre  EUctr.,"  ii.  843. 
Western    Union  Tdegraph  •  "Scientijie  Am.,'^  xlii.  63, 


Weston 


FaoUvy 
WUde     .    . 


TeUgraphie  Journal,"  vi.  157. 
Iron  Age,"  xix.,  Jan.  11,  p.  19  ; 

•  xxiv.,  July  17,  p.  1. 
Manu/.  ^  Builder,"  ix.  246. 
Scientijic  Amer.'^  xxxv.  160. 
La  Lumidre  EUetr.,"  i.   172: 

iv.  811. 
'SeientiJU  American,"  v\.2S». 
'  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,"  xxii.  404. 
Journal  Soe.  Tel.  Emg."  r'lil 

286,  pi.  6;  ^240,  pi.  8. 
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Dy-naxn'o-graph.  {Surgical.)  An  instrumeDt 
for  registering  the  muscular  power  of  the  hand  of 
an  individual  applied  to  the  compression  of  an  el- 
liptic spring.    See  Dynamometer. 

Dyn'a-mom'e-ter.  I.  {Surfjical.)  An  ellip- 
tic spring  with  indicating  linger  and  graduated 
arm,  to  be  collapsed  by  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  as  a 
measurer  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  hand  of  the 
individual. 

Fig.  283,  Part  1,  Tiemann^a  "Annam.  ChirurgicHmy  An- 
other instrument  hu  a  bulb  to  be  compreMwd  by  the  hand, 
ejecting  a  liquid  which  rises  in  a  tube  against  a  graduated 
scale.    Fig.  285,  Ibid. 

2.  A  machine  used  for  testing  the  lifting  strencth 
of  persons.  See  Health  Lift  ;  Lifting  Ma- 
CBiNE  ;  Exercising  Machine. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  compression 
exerted  by  a  charge  of  powder  in  explosion. 

Such  an  instrument  is  also  known  as  an  internal-pressure 
foee,  or  a  piezometer :  each  of  which  see. 

Lieut.- Col.  Benton's  dynamometer  is  designed  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  Rodman  pressure  gage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  pressure  per  square  inch  exerted 
within  the  bores  of,  cannon  and  small  arms  by  the  ignition 
of  powder.  It  may  also  be  used  for  testing  the  strength  of 
materials,  or  for  measuring  their  compression  within  certain 
limits. 

The  apparatus  is  described  in  the  "Report  of  the  Chi* f  of 
Ordnance,  V.  S.  A.'*  1877,  •  874  and  Plates  I.-V 

Lieut.  Metcalfe's  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  recoil  of 
fire-arms,  measures  the  recoil  by  means  of  a  cut  nuule  in  a 
material  of  uniform  resistance,  such  as  copper  or  lead,  by  a 
Rodman  knife  interpwed  between  the  metal  and  the  butt  of 
the  gun.  Sec  Appendix  N  and  plate,  '*  Ordnance  Report^'* 
1878,  p.  109. 

4.  An  instrument  for  measuring  tractile  force 
exerted  by  an  engine  or  team. 

A  simple  form  is  that  of  Miller.    It  is  self-registering,  and 
p.     ^yj-  consists  of  an  ordi- 

jrig.  Wb.  n^,.y  dynameter 

spring,  aa,  with 
needle,  6,  and  grad- 
uated scale,  r. 

A  strip  of  paper 
carefully  ruled  to 
correspond  with  the 
graduated  scale  is 
caused  to  pass  under 
the  needle  at  a  uni- 
form rate,  by  means 
of  rollers  moved  by 
a  train  of  gearing, 
with  a  fly  to  regu- 
late  the  motion. 
This  mechanism  is  inclosed  in  a  box  beneath  the  graduated 
scale.  Every  impulse  of  the  power  is  accurately  noted  upon 
the  graduated  paper  by  a  pencil  attached  to  the  needle,  ena- 
bling the  operator  to  determine,  not  only  the  mean  and 
extreme  draft,  but  also  the  unsteadiness  of  draft  as  indicated 
by  the  range  of  vibration  of  the  needle. 

The  instrument  is  connected  to  the  object,  the  draft  of 
which  is  to  be  tested,  and  to  Uie  power  used,  by  a  hook  and 
clevis. 

The  dynamometer  of  Berg^  Kj5benhavn,  Denmark,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  907.    Draft  upon  the  double-tree  condenses  a 

Fig.  907 


Miller^ s  Dyncnnomettr. 


Berg's  Itynamotnettr 


spriDB  and  causes  a  pointer  to  traverse  a  graduated  sector 
and  show  the  force  exerted.  Attached  to  the  pointer  arm  is 
a  rod  which  moves  a  traversing  pencil,  the  point  of  which 
rests  on  a  traveling  band  of  paper,  wtiich  is  rotated  by  a 
snuill  trailing  carriage. 

The  dynamometer  of  Baldtoin  ^  Eicketneyer  was  used  at 
the  Centennial  Kxbibition  in  1876  in  testing  the  mowing 
machines.  It  differs  from  other  dynamometers  in  so  far  ua 
it  compounds  the  average  draft  applied  to  the  machine  for  a 


Baldwin  ^  Eickemeyer^s  Dynamometer. 

given  distance,  —  say,  100  feet, —and  thus  facilitates  the 
tests  very  materially,  as  all  calculations  of  diagrams  are 
avoided. 

Two  coiled  springs,  C  O,  united  by  cross-bar  D,  and  at- 
tached by  clevis  D*  to  the  double-tree  of  the  team,  form  the 
connection  between  the  draft-power  and  the  pole  of  the  ma- 
chine to  which  the  apparatus  is  hooked.  The  cross-head  D 
is  the  forward  end  of  a  T-shaped  bar  fitted  into  the  frame  on 
the  extreme  end  of  which  the  belt-guide  E  is  fastened.  The 
po.«ition  of  this  belt-guide  thus  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
power  applied  to  the  clevis  iV,  as  the  springs  lengthen  or 
contract  by  variations  in  the  said  force. 

To  recoil  and  average  the  draft  so  applied  is  the  function 
of  the  recording  mechanism.  The  base-line  of  lOO'  is  meas- 
ured by  a  tape  line  lOO'  long,  wound  up  in  the  tape  case  F, 
which  is  drawn  out  through  a  slot  and  passes  between  the 
rubber  friction  roller  G  and  the  driving  pulley  U.  One  end 
of  a  string  is  fastened  to  the  ring  In  the  end  of  the  tape 
line  and  the  other  end  of  the  string  to  a  peg  in  the  ground 
As  soon  as  the  team  starts,  the  tape  line  beeins  to  pay  out, 
turning  the  driving  pulley  i/ until  the  100^  is  expended,  and 
setting  in  motion  the  recording  mechanism  which  ceases 
when  ^he  tape  is  expended.  A  pair  of  bevel  wheels  connects 
the  shaft  of  the  driving  roller  H  with  the  conical  roller  /, 
giving  it  a  determined  num^r  of  revolutions  during  the 
expenditure  of  IOC  of  tape 

Above  the  conical  roller  J  is  a  parallel  roller  A*,  which  is 
sustained  on  conical  end  screws,  and  its  shaft  carries  a  worm 
K,  which  engages  the  gear  on  the  periphery  of  the  drum  of 
the  indicator  dial.  An  endless  cord  passes  between  the  roll- 
ers /  A',  issuing  through  a  guide  F,  carried  by  the  post  E 
on  a  stem  of  the  T-bar  JD.  When  no  strain  is  applied  to  the 
clevis  ZV,  £  is  at  the  rear  position  shown  In  the  cut,  and 
were  the  apparatus  even  in  motion  by  means  of  the  strain 
upon  the  tape  line,  the  end  of  which  was  fast  to  the  ground 
peg,  no  indication  would  bo  given  upon  the  recording  dial, 
because  aa  the  endless  cord  is  on  the  point  of  the  roller  it 
gives  no  motion  to  the  roller  K,  and,  through  the  latter,  to 
the  dial.  When,  however,  strain  is  brought  by  draft  on  the 
clevis  IV,  the  endless  cord  is  drawn  forward,  and  the  cord 
passes  between  rollers  7X  at  such  point  between  the  apex 
and  the  base  of  roller  7  as  the  draft  may  have  occasioned. 
The  heavier  the  draft  the  larger  the  portion  of  the  roller  1 
traversed  by  the  cord  and  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  is 
the  motion  of  the  roller  K  and  accordingly  of  the  dial.  Any 
fluctuation  in  the  draft  exerted  is  immediately  manifest  by 
the  creeping  of  the  cord  toward  the  point  or  toward  tho 
base,  as  the  power  exerted  diminishes  or  increases,  and 
equally,  the  indicator  travels  more  or  less  slowly.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  motion  of  the  indicator  is  tho  sum  of  all  the 
effects,  and  it  is  set  to  sero  at  the  commencement  of  each 
trial. 

The  reading  of  the  indicator  is  the  perfected  record,  and 
no  calculations  of  diagrams  aro  necessary. 

Emerson's  dynamometer,  in  one  form,  is  shown  at  5.  Fig. 
1818,  p.  768,  ''Mech.  i>ic«."  Quite  a  variety  of  lever  dyna- 
mometers, fixed  and  portable,  are  now  made  on  this  princi- 
ple.   Tbeae  dyoamometers  are  graduated  by  applying  the 
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weights  at  a  point  whieh,  if  vevolving,  would  describe  a 
circle  of  a  given  number  of  feet,  the  smalleBt  aise  at  4,  the 
larger  from  10  to  60,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  speed 
they  are  run. 

The  same  method  is  used  to  compute  the  power  as  de- 
»rribed  in  water-wheel  tests.  Suppose  the  instrument  to  be 
graduated  upon  a  if  circle,  puUs^*  making  600  revolutions 
per  minute,  weight  indicated  after  deducting  centrifugal 
force,  %  pounds,  600  X  4  =2,000  X  85=  70,000 -{-88,000  = 
2.12. 

Tbe  manner  of  using  the  portable  dynamometer  is  to  place 
it  between  the  motor  and  the  machine  to  be  tested,  lerel 
and  secure  it  to  the  floor,  then  belt  from  motor  to  driving 
pulley  of  dynamometer,  and  observe  the  weight  indicated, 
caused  by  centrifugal  force  of  the  levers  (equiralent  to  bal- 
ancing scales),  then  belt  from  pulley  of  dynamometer  to 
pulley  of  machine,  from  the  weight  then  indicated,  deduct 
the  centrifugal  force,  then  compute  as  before  described. 

These  dynamometers  are  usually  made  in  two  siies.  The 
small  size,  capable  of  testing  up  to  6-hor8e  power,  and  huge 
one  up  to  26-horBe  power. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  givw  the  tMts  of  harvesting 
machines  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  The  trials  took 
place  at  Marmont  near  Paris,  and  the  writer  was  member  of 
the  special  jury  as  well  as  of  the  class.  It  is  appended  as 
indicating  the  thorough  method  of  testing :  — 

The  machine  opexaung  in  crop. 

The  machine  operating  but  not  in  crop. 

The  machine  empty,  moving  but  not  in  operation. 

The  column  "  Estimate  of  power  required  to  cut  one  hec- 
tare ' '  is  the  ultimate  result  «n  nuce. 

See  the  following  references  :  — 


Bmckelder 


BUukinton 

iMtem  By.  of  France,  Car . 


•Sc.  ilm.,"  xxxix.  127. 
•&.  Jm.,'xxxvlii.  180. 
"5;c.ilm.,"xxxvii.  66. 

^neering,'^  xxvi. 

^,807,880. 


Edison ".«%.  i4m«r.,"xli.86,276 

jFVowfe,  Propellers •  "fin^'tn^,"  xxiv.67,90. 

Propellers •"  Sr.  Xfn.  Sap.,'"  1407. 

Giffard,  Balloons,  Paris,  1878 .    .     *'^Se.  Jm.,"  xxxiz.  179. 

Hau-mer,  Fabrics •  "Sc.  .im.  ^fp.,'*  1286. 

iCi</tcA<jt,  Locomotives,  Ger.     .    .     **  Van  Nostrand'a  Mag.^^ 

xix.  660. 
Maxim •  "JMixnw/>     Builder,-' 

Beaper  trial,  Br.,  1876      ....     "Se.  Ajn.  Sup.,'' eSl. 

Prony  brake •"&.  Am,    Sup.,''   704, 

Fig.  7. 
"&.  ilm.,"xxxvlii.l80. 
Electric  currents,  Weber      ...»  "Se.  Am.  Sup.,''  8986. 

I>ynamometer  for  threads  and  tissues,  article  Dynamom- 
iter,  Laboulaye's  ** Dietionnaire  des  Arts  et  Mani^aetures,'* 
tome  iv.,  ed.  1877. 

Dynamometers  of  Tresea,  Morin,  BentaU,  Ibid.,  tome  i., 
article,  Dynamomet&r. 

See  also  Tkstemo  Maobinb,  and  list  under  MxASUUMe  Im- 
STBUMKNTs,  infra. 

Dyne.  ( Electricity. )  The  unit  ot  force,  namely  ; 
A  force  which,  acting  on  a  mass  of  one  gram, 
for  one  second,  imparts  a  velocity  of  one  centime- 
ter per  second  or  increases  or  diminishes  the  initial 
velocity  of  such  mass  by  that  amount.  —  Gordon. 

Dy'si-ot.  A  German  alloy,  a  whitish  brass^ 
readily  fused. 

Copper 62 

Lead 18 

Tin 10 

Zinc 10 

100 


E. 


Ear  For'oeps.    (Surgical.)  An  instrument  for 
extracting  foreign  bodies  from  the  external  meatus. 

Fig.  909. 


Ear  Fortepi» 


The  prongs  are  fine,  and  come  into  complete  appo- 
sition in  the  mode  of  some  bullet  forceps.  Dr. 
Francis  H.  Brown. 

Bar  In'Btm-mentB.     (Surgical.)     These  are 
of  three  kinds  :  — 

1 .  For  exploration  and  diagnosis. 

2.  For  operation. 

3.  For  prothesis. 


See:  — 

Port  acid  glass. 

Otoscope. 

Mastoid  process  knife. 

Beflector. 

Ear  syringe. 

Diagnostic  tube. 

Eyelets  and  eyelet  forceps 

Ear  probe. 

Angcular  forceps. 

Explorer. 

Tympanum  perforator. 

Tuning  fork. 

Nose  clamp. 

Specula. 

Tensor  tympani  instr. 

▲ir-bag. 

Curette. 

Ear  forceps. 

Book  for  foreign  bodies. 

Capillary     spray     instru- 

Polypus knife. 

ment. 

Polypus  forceps. 

Maryngotome. 

Polypus  snare. 

Bistoury. 

Meatus  knife. 

8.  Auricle. 

Eustachian  canal  inflator. 

Apparitor  auzis. 

Bar  spoon. 

Ear  trumpet. 

Powder  blower. 

Comet. 

Ear  Ldffer.  (Harvesting.)  A  long  projecting 
guard  finger  on  the  knife  bar  of  a  reaper,  to  insinu. 
Ate  itself  beneath  the  grain  which  has  been  storm 
beaten,  or  laid  in  the  field.  A  row  of  lifters  is 
placed  in  advance  of  the  regular  guards.  Homaby. 
19 


Bar  Pow'der-blow'er.     An  instrument  to 
introduce  powder  into  the  ear  by  the  way  of  the 
Fig.  910. 


Ear  Insufflator. 

external  meatus.  One  section  of  the  stem  has  a 
sliding  cap,  which  is  withdrawn  to  allow  the  pow- 
der to  be  introduced.  Compression  of  tbe  bulb 
ejects  the  powder  at  the  nozzle.  A  form  of  syr- 
inge. 

See   AUTO-INSUPPLATOR  AND   ATOMIZER,  FigS. 

128,  131,  pp.  .55  and  57  respectively,  supra. 

Ear  Spout.  A  trough  which  hangs  by  a  wire 
to  the  ear  and  conducts  outflow  water  to  a  basin, 
while  syringing. 

Earth  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  One  in  which 
the  elements  are  imbedded  in  the  earth  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  moisture  of  the  ground. 

Cerpauz\%  earth  electric  battery  consists  of  a  combination 
of  plates  of  line  end  copper,  separated  by  slats  and  bloclcs  of 
wood,  inserted  in  moist  earth  or  sand. 

"Seienti fie  American  Supplement*' 452,  •  2180. 

Sabine's  "Electric  TeUsraph  '• 330. 

*^ Scientific  Ameriran  Supplement*' •774. 

**Scient^  American' xxxiv.  296. 

Earth  Flaz.    Amianthus.    See  Asbestos. 

Earth  Pit.  A  sunken  trench  or  pit,  Fig.  911, 
in  which  to  protect  plants  during  winter,  using  the 
heat  of  the  earth  below  and  around,  and  exclud- 
ing the  cold  above  by  means  of  sashes,  and  any 
necessary  shutters  or  matting  in  very  cold  weather. 
A  cold  nit. 

EartJi'quake  In'di-ca'tor.  An  instrument 
to  indicate,  and  in  some  instances  record,  the  per- 
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Fig  911. 


Earth  Pit. 


turbatioDs  of  the  ground  in  case  of  earthquakes. 
See  Seismometer,  "Mech.  Did."  et  infra. 

Ea'sel.  A  frame  or  tripod  on  which  a  board, 
canvas,  or  other  object  is  supported  at  a  convenient 
angle  for  drawing,  plotting,  or  painting. 

That  shown  is  by  Boudriot,  of  Hague,  Germany. 

The  drawing  board  in  siupended  from  two  sliding  frames 

by  ropes  passing  over  pulleys  on  the  top  of  the  easel,  and  it 


Fig.  912 


Drq/isman's  Easel. 

is  balanced  by  a  ball  weight  attached  to  the  ropes.  The 
board  can  be  inclined  at  any  angle  by  fneans  of  adjustable 
tcdescoping  struts.  The  easel  has  adjustable  arms,  carrying 
sliding  caniages,  from  one  of  which  a  lamp  is  suspended, 
and  a  small  table  for  the  instruments  from  the  other.  The 
easel  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  persons  of  different  heights,  aud 
to  accommodate  different  kinds  of  work. 

Fig.  9 1 3  shows  Brownell's  easel  for  painting  and 
striping  pottery.     The  vase  is  placed  on  the  turn- 
Fig.  913. 


Porcelain  Painter'a  Easel. 


table,  and  the  hand-rest  adjusted  to  a  convenient 
height  and  position  to  bring  the  hair  pencil  to  bear 
upon  the  object,  which  is  chucked  on  the  table  by 
means  of  centering  pins  in  the  flanged  rim. 

Easting  Valve.  A  small  valve  in  the  center 
(say)  of  a  large  valvej  the  former  being  lifted  by  a 
moderate  power,  to  equalize  the  pressure  before  the 
large  valve  opens. 

^* Engineer,'*''  xlv Cnrmark,  •  188. 

MeNaugkt,  •  297. 
BaT$ig,  •  297. 

Eb'o-nite.    Another  name  for  hard  black  rub- 
[  her.     The  inventor,  Charles  Goodyear,  between 
1840  and  1850,  made  a  number  of  finely  molded 
j  articles  in  this  material. 

It  is  produced  by  the  process  of  vulcanization,  the  heat. 
I  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  time  employed  being  in  excess  of 
'  the  ordinary  rulcaniaation.  The  hard  and  fibrous  rubben  of 
I  the  Malayan  Archipelago  are  preferred  to  the  Fara  or  the 

African  rubber  for  this  purpose. 

I      The  carefully  washed  and  dried  rubber  is  mixed  by  means  of 

,  heated  rollers  with  from  26  to  60  per  cent,  of  sulphur  (which 

!  must  be  free  from  acid),  according  to  the  hardness  required. 

8  per  cent,  of  lampblack  may  be  added  to  improve  the  color. 

and  calcined  magnesia  is  sometimes  added.     The  material 

becomes  plastic  while  hot,  and  non-elastic  when  cold. 

The  ebonite  is  cured  in  steam  at  186°  C.  during  a  period  of 
from  6  to  10  hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  article. 
I  At  a  heat  of  140^  to  160°  C.  the  process  is  shortened. 
I  Ebonite  in  its  plastic  state  is  molded  in  tin,  type  metal,  or 
I  tinned  brass  molds.  A  very  slight  application  of  oil,  fol- 
i  lowed  by  black-leading,  prevents  adhesion. 

Ebonite  works  like  horn  or  ivory,  and  can  be  turned,  but 
requires  a  high  rate  of  speed.  It  is  dressed  down  by  flour- 
glass  paper  and  fine  emery,  and  polished  by  cloth  charged 
with  fine  brick-dust  and  water,  oil,  or  parafllne ;  suUie- 
quently  by  rotten-stone  or  tripoli. 

When  heated,  it  may  be  bent  to  shape,  so  that  articles 
such  as  bracelets  are  inade  flat,  heated  to  100^  C. ,  and  bent 
Ui  shape.  Junctions  are  easily  made  in  the  vulcaniser  when 
the  ebonite  is  not  at  its  hardest  condition. 

The  uses  of  ebonite  depend  largely  upon  its  properties  of 
hardness,  elasticity  (in  certain  grades),  electrical  non-con- 
ductiTity,  compactness,   inertness    toward   most   chemical 

{iroducts,  capacity  for  shaping  by  molds,  turning,  polish- 
Dg. 

Outta-percha,  shellac,  asphalt,  graphite,  are  added  to  some 
compositionii,  and  sulphur  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  An  ap- 
proved formula  is 

Rubber 100 

Sulphur 46 

Guttapercha 10 

Combined  under  heat.  Molded  in  a  material  not  affected  bj 
the  sulphur ;  exposed  to  a  heat  of  816°  F.  in  a  steam  pan,  at 
a  pressure  of  12  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Eb'o-ny,  Ar'ti-fi'olal. 

Boil  oak  wood  for  48  hours  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and  then 

brush  over  with  a  decoction  of  logwood,  prepared  as  follows:  — 

Boil  1  part  of  logwood  in  10  pa^  of  water ;  filter,  evaporate 

to  one  half.    To  each  quart  of  this  solution  add  12  drops 

saturated  neutral  solution  of  indigo. 

After  the  application  of  the  dye  rub  the  wood  with  a  satu- 
rated filtered  solution  of  verdigris  in  hoi,  conoentnted  aeetic 
acid,  and  repeat  till  the  required  black  color  is  attained. 

Or.  Boil  2  quarts  of  water  with  \  pound  of  logwood  and 
add  1  ounce  pearl-ash ;  wash  the  wood  with  this  first,  and 
then  with  the  following  wash :  2  quarts  of  water  boiled  with 
\  pound  of  logwood,  |  ounce  sulphate  of  iron,  ^  ounce  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  }  pound  rusty  steel  filings. 

Or :  Dip  in  a  solution  of  logwood.  When  dry,  rub  cleaA, 
dip  in  a  solution  of  bichromi^  of  potassium  ;  d^  and  mb 
again. 

Or :  Wash  repeatedly  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of   iron. 
Dry  ;   then  wash  repeatedly  in  hot  solution  of  logwood. 
Dry  ;  wash  with  sponge  and  water.    Dry ;  rub  with  linseed 
oil. 
See  the  following  references :  — 

^^Iron  Age,^'  zxiii.,  April  10,  p.  1. 
''Manujae.  ^  Builder,-'  U. 96, 130. 

Ebonite ^'Srienti/ic  American  Sup., '^  4fiOS, 

"Mmiiur  f  Se.  Press,''  rxxii.  28. 
*'Eng.  Meehanie,''  xzv.  112. 166. 
Ebonixing  wood     .    .    .    **Manu/ac.  ^r  Builder,*'  x.  240. 
"Mining  4r  Se.  Press,''  xl.  268. 
**8cienttfie    Ameriean,"     xxxviii. 

191,219,261;  xzztv.  40. 
**  Scientific  AmertcoH,"  xxxvii.  187. 
146. 
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"English  Meehanie,''  xxw.  6i4. 

Imitetion **Engiish  Mechanic,^'  xxrii.  185. 

FtoUiililng *' English  BiSechanie,''  xxUi.  863. 

E-bulli-o-8Cope.  (Add.)  The  ebiiUioscope 
of  M.  Malligand,  of  Paris,  is  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  iu 
liquids.     U.  S.  Patent,  No.  173,128. 

It  WW  found  by  the  Abb4  Brossard-Vidal  that  alcohol  hold- 
ing certain  matters  in  nolution,  such  as  sugar,  resins,  citric 


Fig.  914. 


Eo-oen'tric  Chuck.  An  oval  and  eccentric 
lathe  chuck  of  considerable  range  and  variety  of 
work  is  shown  in  "English  Mechanic"  and  repro- 
duced in  ^'Scientific  American  Supplement,'^  ♦  1413. 

See  also  Penney •  ** Engineering,*^  xxv.  308. 

Eo-cen'tric  Clamp.  A  1  i f ting  arrangement  for 
stone    monuments,  col- 


I  umns,  pillars,  etc.,  which 
I  should   not  be  defaced 
;  bv  leaving  holes  or  by 
clamps  which  mar  the 
,  surface  of  the  object. 
The  lifting  of  the  load 
turns  the  eccentrics  and 
I  binds    the    rubber-faced 
I  plates  tirmly  against  the 
object.      The  size  is  ad- 
justed   by  the   t  u  rn- 
buckles  at  the  sides. 

Ec-cen'trio  Glared 
Press.  An  iron-shear- 
ing and  punching  twin-  •^ 
power  press  in  which  the  ^ 
power  is  transmitted 
through  eccentric  gear- 
inL'. 


Fig.  915. 


MaUigand^s  EbuUioseope. 

«ad  tartaric  acids,  gires  a  different  result,  the  presence  of 
these  matters  in  m<xlerate  quantities  not  affecting  the  boil- 
ing-point of  the  alcohol  in  which  they  are  dissolved-  This 
tact  led  to  the  method  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  alco- 
hol present  in  wines  and  other  alcoholic  liquors  by  compar- 
iaon  of  their  boiling-points  with  the  boiling-points  of  differ- 
ent mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  in  known  proportions. 

In  ujiing  the  apparatus,  pure  water  is  placed  in  the  boiler 
until  it  reaches  the  lower  ring/,  or  mark,  in  the  boiler.  The 
water  is  then  boiled,  the  boiling-point  bein^  noted  by  bring- 
ing the  zero  of  the  movable  scale  E  opposite  the  d^ree  in- 
diotted  by  the  mercurial  column  C.  The  water  is  then  re- 
placed by  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  care  having  been  taken  to 
rinse  out  the  boiler  with  some  of  the  same,  so  that  no  water 
ia  allowed  to  remain.  The  boiler  b  then  filled  up  to  the 
-upper  ring  g,  or  mark,  in  the  boiler,  and  cold  water  supplied 
to  the  condenser-vessel  6,  attached  at  the  top  of  the  instru- 
ment.  The  lamp  is  then  lighted,  and  as  soon  as  the  mercurial 
«olamn  becomes  stationary  in  the  stem,  then,  by  mnans  of 
the  mercury  above  the  scale  E,  the  degree  of  the  boiling  Lb 
at  once  indicated. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  instrument  consist  in  the  con- 
densers a  b  for  retuminff  the  vapors  of  the  liquids  under 
test,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  normal  strength  ;  in  heating  the 
ilquid  in  detail  by  pipe  F  through  the  flame,  thus  insuring 
cifculation  and  proximate  equality  of  temperature  through- 
out the  boiler  B. 

See  llTPSomrcR,  for  the  instrument  for  ascertahiing  alti- 
tudes by  the  observation  of  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

B^ur-lne.  Dust  of  ivory  or  bone  compounded 
•with  gum  tragacanth  or  albumen,  by  pressure  and 
heat ;  colored  at  pleasure.  The  name  adopted  by 
the  French  inventor,  Latry. 

A  cement  is  usually  added,  but  the  organic  matter  in  the 
bone  seems  to  answer  if  the  heat  be  carefully  regulated. 

The  material  is  a  grayish-white,  but  may  be  colored  by 
pigments,  an  additibn  which  renders  albumen  necessary. 
It  is  used  in  connection  with  bois-durci  or  wood  concrete 
(made  of  sawdust  and  bullocks'  blood). 

Eburine  may  be  colored  and  molded,  and  made  to  imitate 
jAsper,  malachite,  lapU-laxuli ;  to  form  moldings, seals,  cam- 
eoa,  ornaments  ox  various  kinds. 

Lactrf *'reeAnotogts<«,"xxxiz.221. 

See  list  under  Comfositioms,  p.  212  supra;  also  Ebohitb, 
p.  290. 

El>ar-ite.    See  Ebubiitb. 


Eccentric  Clatnp. 


The  middle  shaft  receives  a  uniform  velocity  bv  Its  large 
spur-wheel  driven  by  a  pinion  below.  On  this  shaft  is  an 
elliptic  gear  hung  eccentrically,  which  alternately  imparts  to 
the  eccentrics  on  the  right  and  left  reppeetively  a  slow  mo- 
tion during  the  penetrating  down-stroke  and  a  rapid  motion 

Fig.  916. 


EccnUric  Geared  Press. 

during  the  up-stroke,  increasing  the  power  two-fold  in  the 
former  ca^  and  the  speed  two-fold  in  the  latter,  proximately . 
The  greater  part  of  the  upward  stroke  is  In  fact  accom- 
plished in  one-Hixtii  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  revolution 
of  the  shaft  carrying  the  shear  or  punch,  as  the  ca^  may  be. 


Ivens  tf  Brooks 


.  •  '' Engineer, "*  xli  460. 


Bc-oen'tric  Lathe.  A  lathe  with  a  com|>ound 
face  plate  or  sliding  frame  with  guides  by  which  the 
object  is  so  presented  that  the  tool  works  an  ovrI 
upon  it. 

Maxwell  of  Cincinnati,  in  1866,  made  an  important  im- 
provement in  so  arranging  the  lathe  that  the  amount  of 
ponderable  weight  was  at  all  times  the  same  on  every  Bide  of 
the  axis,  independent  of  the  piece  being  turned.  This  pre- 
vented the  very  serious  vibration  incident  to  rapid  running 


of  eccentric  lathes  not  thus  arranced. 
The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  917  is  n 


by  Arbey  of  Paris. 


ECCENTRIC   LATHE. 

Fig.  917. 
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The  gmlTano-oanterv  iling  or  i^rasour,  Ibid.^  p.  100.  .S«« 
a]fo;/M(l.,  p.  113,  Pftrtl. 

6t66j'  Uryngetil  terueur,  Ibid.,  Fig.  888,  Put  II. 

Some  ^nueura  are  «hown  under  CAuriftT  Ihstrumcnts, 
$upra. 

The  ^craseur  of  Dr.  J.  Harry  Thompson  is  decigned  for 
the  rapid  removal  of  uterine  polypoid  growths.    It  enablef 


Eccentric  Laihe. 


Ec-cen'tzlc  Mill.  In  the  Howard  us  eccentric 
mill,  both  plates  revolve  in  the  same  direction  (with 
nearly  eaual  speed),  on  centers,  which  are  apart 
from  each  other  one  or  two  inches,  more  or  less ; 
the  center  of  the  one,  or  the  axis  thereto  affixed, 
resting  on,  or  revolving  upon  a  stationary  bearing ; 
whilst  the  prime  mover,  by  means  of  a  belt  or  gear- 
ing, causes  the  motion  of  the  other  plate. 

The  driven  plate  communicates  motion  to  the 


Fig.  918. 


Bogardus  Eccentric  Mill. 

other,  the  circles  which  are  cut  in  the  plates  acting 
as  a  revolving  shears.  The  faces  of  the  plates  are 
variously  formed  for  different  purposes. 

Ec-cen'tric  Valve.    A  stop  valve  moved  by 
an  eccentric  upon  the  valve  stem,  or,  as  in  the  case 
cited,  by  an   equivalent  motion  of  a  short- throw- 
crank. 
See  ElUoU  tf  Burnett,  Br.     .     .  •  ''Engineer'^  xHv.  193. 

•  '' Engineering ;'  xxiii.  98. 

•  "5.-.  American  Sup.,^nblO. 

Eoh'o-BCope.  {Surgical.)  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Speir  to  intensify  sounds  produced 
by  percussion  of  the  thorax. 

Fi^.  267,  p.  88,  Part  I.,  Tiemann^s  "Armamentarium  Cht- 
rurgtcum.'''' 

E-con'o-mi'zer.  An  apparatus  for  heating  the 
feed  water  by  the  waste  heat  from  a  boiler  or  fur- 
nace.   See  Fuel  Economizer. 

E-cra'seur.  {Surgical.)  A  flexible  loop  for 
cutting,  or  tearing  loose  a  tumor,  polypus,  etc. 

The  following  figured  aefer  to  Tiemann's  *^ Armamentarium 
Chirurgieum.'^ 

The  ^craseurs  of  Chassaignacj  Edwards,  Emmett,  Tiemann, 
and  Barnes,  for  uterine  and  ovarian  tumora,  are  joiDt«d 
chains.  Pages  92,  93,  Part  HI.  Of  the  same  cIa.«N,  W  Sims' 
porte  chain  teraseur,  Fig.  470,  Part  III. 

The  Instruments  of  Smith,  Rraxton,  Hieks,  and  Yan  Bh- 
ren  for  the  Nune  purposes,  are  of  wire.     Ibid. 


I 


Fig.  919. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Thompson's  Ecraseur. 


the  operator  to  readily  pass  the  chain  around  the  tumor,  the 
steel  springs  keeping  it  taut  until  the  tumor  has  been  com- 
pletely encircled. 

Dr.  Noll's  rectilineal  Ecraseur  is  especially  intended  for 
the  removal  of  hemorrhoids,  and  division  of  the  pedicle 
of  ovarian  tumors.  It  is  a  (species  of  clamp  with  screw  fast- 
ening handles,  the  jaws  being  respectively  a  blade  and  a  slit. 
See  Fig.  6,  p.  64,  vol.  vii.,  Dr.  Thompson -s  report  of  (iroup 
XXIV.,  •  ''Centennial Exhibition  Reports.'^ 

E-de  ma-glot'tlB  Tube.  (Surgical.)  A  flat 
spring  ring  to  be  introduced  into  the  glottis  to  pre- 
vent its  being  closed  by  swelling. 

Edge  Orind'stone.  One  the  peripheral  edge 
of  which  is  the  portion  utilized ;  as  distinguished 
from  surface  grindstone. 

Edge  Key.  A  tool  used  in  boot-making  for 
mbbiug  and  burnishing  the  edges  of  soles.  The 
disks  are  made  of  patterns :  plain,  convex,  scotch 
edge,  fluted,  etc. 

Edge  Laid  Belt.  One  made  by  cutting  up  the 
hides  into  strips  of  the  width  of  the  intended  thick- 
ness of  the  belt,  and  setting  them  on  edge.  Those 
strips  have  holes  punched  through  them  about  ^'' 
diameter  and  V  apart.  Nails,  made  of  round  wire, 
clinched  up  atone  end  for  a  head  and  flattened  at 
the  other,  are  used  for  fastening  the  leathern  strips 
together. 

Edge  Mold'ing  Ma-chine'.  One  for  cutting 
moldings  on  the  edges  of  boards,  the  latter  lying 
upon  a  table  and  presented  to  a  revolving  cutter 
which  projects  upwardly  through  a  hole  in  the 
table.  Fig.  3200,  p.  1468,  "  Atech,  Diet." 
Bentel,  Margedant  ^  Co,  •  "  Manuf.  and  Builder,''  xU.  1£3. 
•  ''Engineer,"  xli.  412. 

Edge  Planning  Ma-chine'.  A  planing  ma- 
chine specially  arranged  and  adapted  for  planing 
the  edges  of  boiler  and  armor  plates.  Sir  Joseph 
Whitwortb's  machine  operates  on  plates  np  to  15' 
length. 

Edge  Rolled  Spring.  A  flat  bar  laid  spirally 
as  in  V,  Fig.  1143,  p.  483,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Edge  Set'ter.  A  small  lathe  for  barnishmg 
the  edges  of  boot  .soles. 

In  the  Tayman  edge  setter  the  shoe  is  carried  on 
a  jack  and  the  burnisher  held  in  the  hand. 


Fig.  920. 


Edge  Setter. 


EDGE  TRIMMER. 
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Bdge  Tiim'mer.  (Boot-Making.)  A  small  ma- 
chine Tor  parin<5  the  boot  sole.  The  boot  is  held  on 
a  jack,  moving  automatically,  and  the  knife  trims 
the  edge  and  takes  out  the  feather.  —  Tayman. 

Editing  and  Di-vid'ing  Bench.  A  circular 
saw  of  special  adaption  for  sawing  blocks  into  vous- 
soir  shapes,  used  in  one  form  (Mansel's,  Br.)  of  car- 
wheels. 

The  bed  is  moTed  to  and  fro  by  a  screw,  and  the  trarel  of 
the  bed  is  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  movable  proJe<r- 
tions  attached  to  the  bed,  which,  by  communicating  motion 
to  the  system  of  levers,  throw  the  strap  on  to  one  of  the  three 

KUeys  for  stopping,  or  for  motion  in  one  or  other  direction. 
e  table  has  a  fast  return  motion  given  it  by  means  of  a 
double  ring  of  cogs,  on  the  crown  wheel  fixed  to  the  screw. 
Robinson,  Br •  " Engineer ^'^  xlv.  216. 

Edg'ing  Sia-chine'.  (Machine-tool)  A  ma- 
chine with  horizontal  adjustable  bed,  and  one  or 
more  cutters  on  vertical  spindles  :  used  for  milling 
around  the  inside  or  outside  edges  of  irregular 
shapes,  and  for  surfacing  and  inside  milling.  A 
profiling  machine.    Jones,  Lamson  &  Co. 

The  Pratt  f  Whitney  edging  machine  has  an  accurate  au- 
tomatic movement  for  cutting  circles  of  less  than  8^'  diam- 
eter, and  their  tangents.  Made  with  one,  two,  or  three 
spindles. 

Edg'ing  Saw.  A  circular  saw  arranged  upon  a 
bench  for  ripping  boards  to  make  strips  orstraight- 
cd;;es.  The  board  is  placed  on  a  movable  table  and 
fed  past  the  saw.     See  also  Double  Edoer. 

Eel  Spear.  (Fishing.)  A  spear,  Fig.  921,  with 
3  or  more  barbed  prongs  for  catching  eels  by  thrust- 
ing it  into  the  mud  they  inhabit.   See  also  Grains. 

Fstents :  8.  Hedges No.  172,812. 

C.  M.  Knowles 218,640. 

Egg  Beafer.  The  Dover  egg-beater  has  two 
revolving  flat  loops  on  p.    ^^ 

different    shafts,    each  *' 

|>assing  alternately  in- 
side of  the  other,  gath- 
Vig.  921. 


Eel  Si,ear.  Dover  Egg-beaUr. 

erine  the  e^  towards  the  center  of  the  bowl  and 
whirling  it  m  cross  currents. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted :  — 
Beater,  Mann      .    .    .  •  **<Sci>«///fe  i4m«r»>an,'' xlii.  115. 

Boiler •  "^SciVn/i/ic  iiwifncan,"  xxxviii.  864. 

Psperoup,  Waskbume^  *  '* Scientific  American,'^  xxxv.  196. 

Dessicated ".Si:,  vim.,"  xxxvi.  276,  408  jxl.  88. 

Holder,  Birch      .     .    .  •  ^^  Scientific  American^"  xli.  899 

GuUbeauU • '*Scicnttfic  American,"  xxxv.  ISl. 

Opener,  JCry  .     .    .     .  •  ".S>*Mnti/Se  .imericon,"  xxxix.  328. 
Tongs,  £oj4ni      .    .     .*'' Scientific  American,^*  xMl.^S. 

Egg'-end  Steam  Boil'er.  A  form  of  steam 
boiler  with  hemispherical  ends.  When  of  large 
size,  the  longitudmal  seams  are  double  riveted. 
When  dished  ends  are  used,  the  larger  sizes  have 
longitudinal  or  gusset  stays,  or  both. 


Egg'-ahell  Ware.  (Ceramics.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  very  thin  porcelain,  resembling  the  egg- 
shell in  its  extreme  lightness.  Made  in  Japan,  and 
imitated  in  Europe. 

See  Prof.  Wurts,  Report  (Centennial)  on  Japanese  Porce- 
lain. 

Egg  Test'er.    A  dark  lantern,  having  an  open- 


Fig.  928. 


ing  at  which  an  egg  is 
placed   in  order  to  ob- 
serve ''the  condition  of 
its  contents  ;  the  trans- 
luceucy  of  a  fresh  egg, 
or  the  condition  of  the 
embryo  chick  observed. 
The  fertility  of  the  egg 
can  be  determined  after 
being  under  heat  for  48  ^^ 
hours.     Used  for  com-  c^ 
mercial  purposes  in  test-  ^- 
inp  frcsnness  of  eggs, 
and  in  connection  with 
incubators  in  observing  the  fertility  of  the  egg  and 
progress  of  the  embryo. 

E-ject'or.      A  form  of  pump.      See  p.  775, 
^^Mech.  Diet."  "^  ^ 


Egg  Tester. 


Frierlmnnn's  .  .  . 
Nagel  If  Kaempt  .  . 
Vacuum  brake  ejector 


•  '^^  Scientific  American,"  xli.  819. 

•  *^ Scienttfic  American  Sup.,'*  Wi. 

•  Forney's  ** Dictionary,''  436. 


E>laB'tio  Wheel.  (Railway.)  A  car-wheel  in 
which  some  elastic  material  is  interposed  between 
the  tire  and  the  wheel-center  or  hub  to  resist  the 
concussions.  Different  substances  are  used,  such 
as  paper,  wood,  india-rubber,  oakum,  etc.  See 
Figs.  1170,  1171,  pp.  493,  494,  "Mech.  Diet.'' 

El'bo'w.  A  bent  pipe  coupling  or  L  joint.  See 
also  Bend. 

El'bow  Ap'pa-ra'tna.  (Surgical,)  1.  An  ap- 
paratus for  the  gradual  extension  of  contracted 
muscles  of  the  arm  ;  false  anchylosis  of  the  elbow. 

Fig.  63,  Part  IV.,  Tiemann's  ^^Armam.  Chirurgicum.*' 

2.  A  splint  for  luxated  elbow. 

Hamilton's  elbow  splint.  Fig.  148,  Part  IV.,  Ibid. 
Amhews'  elbow  splint,  p.  m,  Part  IV.,  Ibid. 

El'bo^^  Scis'sora.  (Surgical.)  Scissors  bent 
in  the  blade  or  shank  for  convenience  in  cutting. 
See  several  instances  in  Figs.  467 1 ,  4672,  p.  2054, 
'*Mech.  Diet:* 

El'der  Brake.  (Railwag.)  A  brake  for  eight- 
wheeled  cars,  with  a  horizontal  lever  having  a  fixed 
fulcrum  under  the  car-body,  at  its  center,  and  pul- 
leys at  each  end,  over  which  a  chain  passes,  which 
is  connected  with  the  brake-levers  of  each  truck. 
One  lever  on  each  truck  also  has  a  pulley  or  sheave 
at  its  end,  over  which  a  chain  runs  wllich  is  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  lever,  and  also  with  the 
central  lever.  The  latter  is  connected  by  rods  and 
chains  with  brake-windlasses  by  which  the  brakes 
are  applied  at  each  end  of  the  car.  —  Fomvy. 

E>lec'tri-cal  Di'a-pa'son.  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  George  M.  Hopkins,  for  compounding 
rectangular  vibrations,  so  as  to  produce  both  sounds 
and  figures. 

Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  contrived  a  small  machine  for  the 
purpose,  usinf^  tuning-forks ;  Prof.  Dolbrar  uwd  mirrors  on 
a  whirling  tnblo  to  describe  cunes  upon  a  screen;  Lix.vtjou 
drew  curves  by  means  of  two  peudulnms.  In  each  of  these 
there  was  a  certain  inconipletenctts  :  the  forks  lacked  continu- 
ity of  action,  the  mirmrs  gave  no  sound,  the  pendulums 
(as  arranged  without  sustaining  power)  had  neither  continu- 
ity nor  sound.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Lissajou 
has,  since  his  first  invention,  applied  electricity  to  maintain 
the  vibration  of  the  diapason. 

Hopkins'  apparatus  has  two  reeds  or  tongues  vibrated  by 
an  electric  current  and  connected  with  a  single  mirror,  the 
latter  reoeivea  a  beam  of  light  from  a  lantern  and  reflects  it 
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through  a  lens  upon  a  screen.  The  steel  tonguee  are  pivoted 
at  one  end  and  are  arranged  relatively  so  that  they  vibrate  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  They  are  thus  the 
equivalent  of  the  Litisajou  pendulums.  The  imaee  upon  the 
screen  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  rectangular  vibratory  mo- 
tions. 

If  only  one  tongue  vibrates  a  straight  line  will  appear  on 
the  screen,  which  will  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  from 
the  horisontal.  The  line  produced  by  one  of  the  tongues 
forms  a.  right  angle  with  the  line  produced  by  the  other,  and 
when  both  tongues  vibrate  simultaneously  the  two  motions 
combine,  and  the  reflected  pencil  describes  a  more  or  leas 
complex  curve,  the  form  of  which  depends  on  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  the  two  tuning-  forks  in  a  given  time. 

The  tones  of  the  tongues  are  varied  by  moving  the  slide  so 
that  any  possible  combination  of  tones  within  the  given  com- 
paas  (in  this  case  an  octave  and  a  half)  may  be  produced. 

*^S€i«ntifie  American'^ xxxix.  228. 

See  also  Comparator,  Prof.  Barnard's  Report  Paris  Expo- 
sition, 1867,  •  pp.  507-609. 

E-lec'tri-cal  Gten'er-a'tor.  See  Dynamo- 
electric  Machine  ;  Electro-magnetic  Ma- 
chine. 

B-lec'tri-cal  Ma-chine'.  Franklin's  electri- 
cal machine  is  in  possession  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  shown  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

Fig.  925  is  the  Toepler  Holts  electrical  machine.  The  sta- 
tionary glass  plate  e  ifi  held  in  rubber  supports  upon  the 
platform,  with  the  armatures  c  c  at  the  back.    The  inner 

Fig.  924. 


Holtz  Eiectrical  Machine. 

circular  revolving-plate  e  is  attached  to  the  axis,  the  metal- 
lic disks  outward.  The  arms  a  a'  are  attached  to  their  pock- 
ets in  such  a  way  that  the  metallic  brunh  just  touches  the 
brass  disks  when  the  plate  e  is  rotated,  but  docs  not  touch 
the  plate,    t  «  are  the  condensers. 

To  operate  the  machine  place  the  balls  clos«  together,  turn 
the  wheel  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  until  the  ."parks  pnss 
between  the  balls,  then  separate  them  gnulually  ;  the  whool- 
plate  being  rapidly  revolved,  a  torrent  of  brilliant  sparks 
will  discharge  between  the  balls.  The  small  brass  dislcs  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  plate  e,  when  revolved  rub  against 
the  metallic  brushes,  on  a  a',  a  small  quantity  of  electricity 
i>i  carried  around  to  the  armatures  c  c',  upon  the  back  of  the 
large  stationary  plate,  the  initial  charge  i.s  thus  given  to  the 
outer  plate  «,  this  in  turn  reacts  on  the  revolving  plate. 

See  the  following  references  :  — 

Holtz ) 

C^rre >  *  "SciVn/i/fc  jlmfriVan,"  xxxvii.  261. 

Thofuson  .     .     .     . ) 

Gramme    ....     *  "Srientific  Atveriran  Sup.,''' d'A. 

Holtz "Sdentific  Anifriran  fhip.,^'  lObS. 

Military,  Fr.     .     .     .     *" Scientific  Ameriran    5tt/7.,'M056, 

1456. 


Frietional. 

Mnrnm  tf  Winter  , 
Induction,  Holtz  .  . 
Battery,  Oninius   .     . 

Plant r,  Paper  by  Ni- 
audct 


♦  ''Manufac.  If  Ruilfirr,'^  viii.  204. 

*  ^'Telf^aphic  Journal,-  v.  126. 

•  ^^Scientijic  American^''^  xxxv.  67. 

*  ''Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.r  vil.  75. 


Paper  on  Wiesendan^ir  •  **ScientiJic  American  Sup.,"  4028. 

E-lec'tri-cal  Sold'er-ing  I'ron.  A  tool  for 
use  in  tin-shop  and  at  the  jeweler's  or  mechanical 
dentist's  bench. 

It  consists  of  two  metallic  conductors  placed  side  by  side, 


with  a  small  space  between  them  for  insulation,  and  joined 
at  the  end  by  a  small  piece  of  platinum  or  other  refractory 
substance  having  a  high  electrical  resistance.  A  handle  ia 
provided,  having  the  proper  Insulation  and  binding  screws 
for  the  wires.  A  simple  form  of  switch  is  also  provided  for 
regulating  the  current  When  the  current  flows  through 
the  tool,  the  platinum  point  is  raised  to  a  high  tt^mperature, 
and  may  be  used  to  melt  gold  or  silver  solders 

IMec'trio  Bat'te-ry.  1.  {Static.)  The  Ley- 
den  jars. 

2.  {Dynamic.)  The  battery  consisting  of  a  se- 
ries of  galvanic  elements.  See  Galvanic  Bat- 
tery, and  list,  infra. 

E-lec'trio  Brush.  1 .  A  brush  with  wire  bris- 
tles, and  having  metallic  plates  in  the  handle  which 
cause  a  galvanic  action,  especially  when  the  brush 
is  dipped  in  water  or  used  in  brushing  the  damp 
hair.  —  Dr.  Post. 

2.  A  brush  included  in  an  electric  circuit,  and 
used  upon  the  hair  or  flesh  as  a  therapeutic. 

3.  A  circuit  closer  consisting  of  a  Lunch  of  wire 
used  in  telegraphic  instruments  using  perforated 
slips. 

£-lec'trio  Bullet-probe.  {Surgical.)  An 
instrument  which  indicates  contact  with  the  bullet 
by  a  sound  induced  b^  the  completion  of  an  electric 
circuit  between  the  points  of  the  forceps  and  through 
the  bullet.     Fig.  3966,  p.  1803,  *'  Mech.  Diet.'' 

E-leo'tric  Ca'ble.  Plow  for  trenching  and 
laying  electric  cables  (French).  "  La  Lumiere  Elec- 
tnque,"  reported  in  *' Scientijic  American,"  *xlvi. 
246. 

E-lec'tric  CalL  An  audible  signal  communi- 
cated by  electricity.  An  annunciator^  call-btU,  buzzer, 
etc. 

E-leo'tric  Can'dle.  {Electricity.)  A  form  of 
electric  light  in  which  the  carbons  are  placed  paral- 
lel ;  as  in  the  Jablochkoff  light. 

The  waste  of  the  two  must  be  equal,  and  thej. 
are  therefore  fed  by  alternating  currents. 

1.  Candles  with  columhin ;  that  is,  a  material 
which  separates  and  insulates  them,  —  the  Jabloch- 
koff,  which  combines  the  incandescent  and  the  arc. 

2.  Candles  without  columhin  are  arc  lamps.  The 
Wilde,  Jamin,  and  Debrun  are  of  this  class.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  carbons  is  permanently  tixed 
(a  &arljixe). 

The  Clerc  and  Bureau  lamps,  known  as  solar 
lamps  (lampe-soliel)  have  nearly  parallel  carbons, 
and  are  allied  to  the  incandescent  class  by  the  in- 
terposition of  lime  between  the  carbon  points  made 
incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current  across 
them. 

See  — 

Cohn6,  Eng "  Scientific  American J"^  xli.  266. 

Regulator,  lieinriekf  Br.   •  ^'En^ineer,'  xlviii.  413. 
Jabtochkoff ♦  "£n/f.  *  Mt«.  Jour.,'' xxviii.  46- 

"Af*n.  4"  Sc.  Press,''  xxxv.  42. 

*^ Scientific  Amer.,-'  xxxvi.  389. 

*^  Sett nttfie  American  Sup.,''  1240. 
1249, 1337, 18«6. 
Planti '' Manu/act.  t  Builder,'^ 'ix.  70b. 

^'Manu/art.  if  Builder,''  x.  14. 
Scai/e *^Sci entire  American  Sup.,'-  1720. 

E-lec'tric  Chro'no-scopes  and  Chrcn'o- 
graphs.  References  to  the  following  electric 
chronographs  and  clironoscopes  with  electric  acta- 
ation  are  to  be  found  in  Comte  du  MonceVs  "Et- 
pos^des  Application  de  I'J^leclricite/*  tome  iv.,  Paris,. 
3d,  edition,  at  the  pages  noted  :  — 

Vngc.  Figure.      Piute. 

•  il/woocf  machines 298  9-10         vi 

•  Bashjord 240,  266  51 

Bond .       287 

•  Bregtiet 207  11            ri 

•  Breguet  *  Konstantinof    .     .       211  8            TU 

•  Brtsuet  k  Marcy 232  49 

•  Comu, 246  66 

Di^nty 237 
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?•«•.  Figure.     Plate. 

•Flemms 242  £2 

Gloemer 218 

•  Hdrdf  4r  Strange 227  44 

Hipp 207,  288 

Uinek  k  Fkmtamom     .    .    .  201,  206 

IbigkeM 260 

Lartirme 260 

LebouUmg* 268 

•  Uverrier  *  Urns 278  19  ▼!. 

•Uait 284  60 

284  19  Ti. 

•LBnf9 287  67 

•  Marcel  Deprez 228  45 

•  Martin  de  Brettes 216.261  6«  7  ▼!. 

220  42 

•Navez 264  2  Ti. 

PouiUet 208,  264 

Sekutix 4r  UsseQous  ....  226^267 

Siemens 220 

TkaUn 261 

VignoUi 225 

•  Vaimeau 190  41 

•  Wheatstons 206, 262  1  tI. 

8e«  also  •  Watkins,  ''Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,'*  ix.  121. 

E-leo'tric  dock.  (Horology.)  The  first  clock, 
the  pendnlam  of  which  received  its  impulse  from 
eluctrii'ity,  was  probably  that  of  Mr.  Bain. 

The  bob  was  made  with  a  hole  throagh  it,  and 
jHuised  over  two  soft-iron  cylinders,  alternately 
magnetized,by  an  electrical  carrent  at  each  beat  of 
the  pendulum. 

An  accurate  regulator  may  control  a  number  of 
subsidiary  clocks,  either  upon  the  foregoing  plan  or 
by  electricity  operating  upon  their  escapements,  so 
as  to  cause  their  pallets  to  move  the  escapement 
wheel,  the  pinion  of  which  drives  the  wheels  to 
which  the  hands  are  connected. 

In  Shepherd's  gnvitj  escapement  the  pallet  is  imUed  by  a 
temporary  magnet,  and  then  acts  on  the  pendulum  when 
swinging  in  one  direction.    Subsequently  be  made  his  mag- 
nets to  attract  and  repel  alternately. 
Carpenter  &  Martin     .    .    .    •  "  Ttlegr.  Journal;*  vi.  221. 

Bleetrical  clocks  are  made  by  — 
Antenieith  &  Uimmer,  New  York.    J.  B.  Ken,  Blayence. 
&  Deschiens,  Paris.  J.  Ferucci,  Udine,  Italy. 

Ihimontin,  Pftris.  B.  Egger,  Vienna. 

X.  Barbier,  Pftris.  M.  lllitsch,  Vienna. 

A.  Poetel  &  Co.,  Paris.  A.  Gerard,  Luttich,  Belg. 

Matt  Uipp,  Neufchatel.  Paul  Miller,  Cologne. 

Anberger,  Brunn. 

Beferences  to  the  following  electric  clocks  and  time  mark- 
en  may  be  found  in  ConUe  du  Moncei't  *'Expos6  de*  Appli- 
cation* de  l'£Uctriciti;*  vol.  iv.,  Puis,  3d  edition,  at  the 
pages  noted :  — 

Ptage.  Fig.        Plate. 

•  Anthoin*  ft  Langretfnay  ...  156  61 
•Bain 48,68 

116  17  I. 

•  Bregutt 49        11,12  I. 

61  4         V. 

66  14 

68  6        V. 

162  7-10      III. 

•  CaUand 16,  156  82 

See  also  du  Moneel,  2d  ed.,  i.  817. 

•  CastUi 83  6 

27,64  8 

•  CoUin-  Wagner 70  19 

Combttte* 188 

•  Detowche 62, 127  8,  9          I. 

8       IV. 

•  da  Moneel 42  16  I. 

78  1-6  III. 

14  V. 

£lec.  Chr.  Strikers      ....     91-108  11,12  III. 

•Eoerts 16  5  IV. 

Faye 20 

•  Foneault 12  14  I. 

Fmmier 41 

•  Froment 126  4  II. 

See  also  dn  Moneel,  ii.  120.                  20  4  1. 

•  Gamier 20  1-3  I. 

18         9, 10        II. 

•  Gamier  JiU 143  6, 7         V. 

Girard 161 

Gloesner 18,67 


Fige.  Figure.     Plate. 

Gondola  et  Ferret 66 

•  Grasset 141  18      III. 

•Hipp 62  18 

147  27-«) 

•Italian 42  16          I. 

Jane* 86 

•  Kaiaer 68  2       IV. 

68  15 

•Kerikmir 166  86 

•  Laguirenne 61,94  7       IV. 

•  Loueau 72  6       FV. 

146  12         V. 

145  20 

•  Ledamehi  ^  NapaU     ....              8  1,2 

87  7 

•  Uais,  B. 11  4       IV. 

120  24 

81  16      lU. 

19  16         I. 

117  1        II. 

•MOdi 84  6 

168  8       IV. 

168  38,84 

100  22,23 

•MomiUeron 164  11,12        II. 

•NoUet 48  10          I. 

•  Fhris  Observatory 87  21 

•  Rignard 46  8-10 

81  20 

•  RoUrt-Houdin 28  6,  6, 18          I. 

186  11         V. 

127  5-10        II. 

127  26 
See  also  du  Moneel,  ii.  118. 

•Hofer 139  13        II. 

Perpet  calendar  ....           169  86 

Siemens  t  Digny 64 

•  Vcriti 86, 124  8        II. 

•  VoUke 46  1       IV. 

12  2       IV. 

Wear* 116 

•  Wkeatstone 13, 64  16-18 

B-lec'trio  Disk.  A  concave  hollow  pan,  filled 
with  hot  water  and  included  in  an  electric  circuit, 
used  upon  the  flesh  therapeutically.  Electro-Mas- 
seur. 

E-lec'trio  Egg.  An  electric  manifestation  in 
an  egg-shaped  glass  vessel  exhausted  of  uir,  and 
having  conductors  above  and  below.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  induction  coil  being  made,  the  tuft  of 
light  between  the  rods  assumes  an  ovoidal  form 
and  becomes  more  nearly  spherical  as  the  air  be- 
comes more  rare. 

Hopkina  .    .    .    .    •"  Seientijie  American  Sup.; ^  2Mb. 

E-lec'tric  Fur'nace.  An  invention  of  Dr. 
C.  W.  Siemens  for  melting  in  a  guarded  crucible 
highly  refractory  metals.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
compactness,  obviates  the  need  of  chimney,  is  more 
economical  in  the  concentration  of  the  effect  of  the 
energ^r  of  coal,  and  excludes  the  atmosphere  from 
the  object. 

In  Siemens*  furnace,  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society, 
the  positive  electrode,  which  was  made  of  iron,  entered  from 
below  the  crucible  cootaining  the  metal  to  be  melted,  whereaa 
the  negative  electrode,  which  was  a  rod  of  carbon,  was  at- 
tached by  means  of  a  lever  to  a  solenoid  regulator.  The 
crucible  was  surrounded  by  charcoal  contained  in  a  copper 
vesM>l  to  prevent  loss  of  heat,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat 
accumulated  that  in  about  20  minutes  two  pounds  of  broken 
files  were  completely  melted. 

E-lec'tric  Gov'er-nor.  A  device  to  limit  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current.  There  are  many 
forms  and  purposes ;  some  are  referred  to  subject- 
ively as  in  connection  with  the  electric  light. 

Siemens^  electric  current  governor  i«  founded  upon  the 
stretching  of  a  wire  by  the  heating  iucid«>nt  to  the  pH.<i(«ago  of 
the  electric  current  through  it.  Thif  iden  in  the  foundHtion 
of  some  of  the  devices  in  electric  arc-lainpi»  for  regulating  the 
distance  between  the  carbons,  and  alj«o  one  or  more  of  the 
Editon  n^ulators  for  limiting  the  pan-sage  of  the  current  in 
the  process  of  subdivision  of  current  for  the  multiplication 
of  lights. 

SicTnens^  device  for  giving  HensitlTene^s  and  promptness 
bj  inoraaaed  radiating  sttzface  of  the  strip  is  shown  in 
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"EtMtrieioH,^^  reproduced  in  "Seientifie  American.**  *zl. 
184. 
See  also  DirrsKKwruL ;  Bioulatoe. 

B-lectric  Ham'mer.  An  apparatus  consiBt- 
ing  of  three  hollow  coils  of  iiisulated  wire  having  a 
movable  core  or  rod  of  soft  iron  which  is  free  to 
move  np  and  down  nnder  the  axial  attraction  of 
the  coils  when  a  current  circulates  in  them.  The 
central  coil  is  traversed  by  a  constant  current  which 
magnetizes  the  rod  or  hammer,  and  the  two  ex- 
treme coils  are  traversed  by  alteruaiting  currents 
from  a  dynamo-electric  machine  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  alternately  attract  and  repel  the  magnetic 
rod  up  and  down  so  as  to  make  it  beat  like  a  ham-  I 
mer.  The  range  of  blow  is  limited  on  one  side  by 
a  spiral  spring  placed  within  an  elastic  cushion. 
—  Siemens  4r  HaUke, 

The  apparatus  is  primarily  intended  for  working 
a  rock  drill. 

The  idea  is  familiar  in  dental  pluggers.  Fig. 
3837,  p.  1750,  "Aleck.  Diet" 

E-lec'tric  Hoee.  An  arrangement  by  which 
the  fireman  at  the  nozzle  may  communicate  with 
the  engineer  at  the  fire-engine. 

A  wire  runs  along  in  the  cotton  or  rubber  part 
of  tlie  hose,  continumg  the  connection  as  each  sec- 
tion is  attached,  and  over  this  passes  electricity, 
generated  b^  one  of  the  fiy-wheels  of  the  engine, 
onnected  with  the  nozzle  is  a  little  contrivance  by 
which  the  engineer  can  be  directed  to  turn  on,  cut 
off,  slack  up,  or  what  not,  by  signals  upon  a  gong 
attached  to  the  engine. 

'*Manu/aclHrer  tf  Builder  " xii.  18. 

E-lec-tric'i-ty.  Electrical  nomenclature  set- 
tled by  the  Electrical  Congress  in  Paris,  1881  :  — 

1.  The  fundamental  units  to  be  centimeter, 
gram,  and  second  (C.  6.  S.),  as  heretofore. 

2.  The  practical  units,  ohtn  and  voU,  to  retain 
their  present  definition. 

3.  The  unit  of  resistance,  or  ohm,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  column  of  mercury  of  a  square  milli- 
meter section  at  the  tempeniture  zero  centigrade. 

A  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  height  of 
such  column  in  millimeters.  | 

4.  The  name  ampere  to  be  given  to  the  current 
produced  by  a  volt  in  an  ohm. 

5.  The  name  coulomb  to  be  given  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity  defined  by  the  condition  that  an  am- 
pere gives  one  coulomb  per  second. 

6.  The  name  farad  to  be  given  to  the  capacity 
defined  by  the  condition  that  a  coulomb  in  a  farad 
gives  a  volt. 

7.  The  French  carcel-bec  given  the  preference 
over  the  English  "candle-power,"  and  over  the 
German  and  other  standards,  as  the  arbitrary  stand- 
ard of  illumination.  But  this  to  b^^  considered  only 
provisional  and  subject  to  revision. 

E-lec-tric'i-ty,  Te-leg'ra-phy,  etc. 

See  under  the  following  heads :  — 


ASr&ted  battery. 

Aerophone. 

Agglomerated  battery. 

Alternating  current  ma- 
chine. 

Alum  batterr. 

Aluminium  battery. 

Amalgamation. 

AnderHon  battery. 

Anode. 

Aphongoscope. 

Armature. 

Articulating  telegraph. 

Audiphone. 

Autograph  telegraph. 

Aut<)gTaphic  printing  tele- 
graph. 

Automatic  repeater. 

Automatic  signal  telegraph- 


Automatic  switch. 
Bagration  battery. 
Base. 
Battery. 

Bequerel  battery. 
Balloon  battery. 
Bell  magnet. 
Bell  telephone. 
Bichromate  battery. 
Binding-post. 
Bi-polar  telephone. 
Board  clip. 
Box  relay. 
Break. 

Break  circuit. 
Breath  battery. 
Bunsea  battery. 
Burglar  alarm. 
Busser. 


Byrne  battery. 
Calhui  battery. 
Call  annunciator. 
Callaud  battery. 
Call  bell. 
Call  button. 
Camacho  battery. 
Candle. 

Carbon  battery. 
Carbon  button. 
Carbon  indicator. 
Carbon  telephone. 
Carbon-ainc  connector. 
Carr«  battery. 
Cathode. 
Cation. 
Cautery. 
Cautery  battery. 
Cell. 
C.  O.S. 

Chloride  of  lead  battery. 
Chloride  of  silver  battery. 
Chloride  of  tin  battery. 
Chromic  acid  battery. 
Circuit. 

Circuit  breaker. 
Clamp. 

Clamond  battery. 
Coil. 

Coke  consuming  battery. 
Column  battery. 
Commutator. 
Compound  plate  battery. 
Conductivity. 
Conductor. 
Connecdon. 
Constant  battery. 
Constant  current. 
Contact  breaker. 
Core. 

Couronne  de  tasset. 
CruilLshank  battery. 
Curb  sender. 
Current. 

Current  regulator. 
Curves. 
Cut-out. 
Cyclograph. 
Cycloscope. 
Daniel!  battery. 
De  la  Rue  battery. 
Density. 
Dentiphone. 
Derivation  regulator. 
Detector  galvanometer. 
Dia-magnetic. 
Dianemoscope. 
Dielectric  machine 
Differential  regulator. 
DilTuser. 
Diffusion. 
Division  regulator. 
Double  connector. 
Double-fluid  battery. 
Dry  electric  pile. 
Dry  pile. 

Duplex  telegraph. 
Dynamic  electricity. 
Dynamo-electric  maohine. 
Dyne. 

Earth  battery. 
Electrical  apparatus. 
Electrical  machine. 
Electric  battery. 
Electric  call. 
Electric  candle. 
Electric  clock. 
Electric  diapason. 
Electric  governor. 
Electric  hammer. 
Electric  hose. 
Electric  lamp. 
Electric  lantern 
Electric  light. 
Electric  light  engine. 
Electric  light  regulator. 
Electric  measurement  appa- 
ratus. 
Electric  pen. 
Electric  railway. 
Electric  switch. 
Electric  telegraph. 
Electro  balllsta. 
Electrode. 
Blectro-harmonic  telegraph. 


Electrolysis. 

Electrolyte. 

Electro-magnet. 

Blectro>magnetio  brake. 

Electro-magnetic  machine. 

Electro-magnetic  telegraph. 

Electro-medical  apparatus. 

Electrometer. 

Electromotegraph. 

Electro-motive  force. 

Electro-motor. 

Electro-motor  copying  press. 

Eleotro-molor  printing  tele- 
graph. 

Electro-plating. 

Electroscope. 

Electro-semaphore. 

Electro-silicic  light. 

Elements. 

Engine-room  telegraph. 

Erg. 

Exchange. 

Exchange  switch. 

Extra  current. 

Eac-simile  telegraph. 

Farad. 

Faiadaic  generator. 

Faure  battery. 

Filar  suspension. 

Filings  separator. 

Fire  alarm. 

Fire-alarm  telegraph 

Fixed  interral  regulator. 

Flowing  batte^. 

Friction  machbie. 

Frommhold  cell. 

Fulgurata. 

Fuller  battery. 

Gaiffe  battery. 

Galvanic  battery. 

Galvanic  current. 

Galvano-caustic. 

Galvano-caustic  battery. 

Galvanometer. 

Gas  battery. 

Ga»-!ighting  by  electricity. 

Graphite  battery. 

Grarity  battery. 

Orenet  battery. 

Grove  battery 

Harmonic  telegraph. 

Ilarmonograph. 

Helix. 

Hill  battery. 

Hydraulic  electric  machine. 

Hydroetat. 

Incandescent  light. 

Inconstant  battery. 

Induced  current. 

Induction  apparatus. 

Induction  balance. 

Induction  coil. 

Inductophone. 

Inductorium. 

Inker. 

Insulated. 

Insulator. 

Intensity. 

Interrupted  current. 

Interrupter. 

Inversion  battery. 

Ion. 

Jack-knife. 

Latimer-Claric  battery. 

Leclanch^  battery. 

Leyden  battery. 

Lightning  rod. 

Linkage. 

Local  action. 

Lock  switch. 

Log. 

Magasine  battery. 

Magnet. 

Magnetic  battery. 

Magnetic  inclination,  etc., 
apparatus. 

Magnetic  induction. 

Magnetic  instruments. 

Magnetic  scale. 

Magneto  call-bell. 

Magneto-electric  machine 

Magneto- printing  telegraph.- 

Magneto  telephone  call. 

Magnophone. 

Many-light  regulator. 
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ltaii».DftT7  baiterj. 
Mwiae  battery. 
MaynooUi  battery. 
Meehanioal  battety. 
MflffUognphe. 
Megaphone. 
Meldincer  baUeiy. 
Menottibattexy. 
Mexeury  battery. 
HIero-battery. 
Mierofund. 
Microphone. 
MierotaMBieter. 
Microialephone. 
Moist  battery. 
Monophote  regulator. 
Motographic  xeoelTer. 
Motophone. 
MooM-mill. 
Muirtiaad  battery. 
Mancke  batterj . 
Mimical  telegraph. 
Needle  annoneiator. 
Negatlre. 
Nimodet  battery. 
Nickel  battery. 
Non-conductor. 


Bheometer. 

Rheostat. 

Rheotome. 

Sal  ammoniac  battery. 

Sand  battery. 

Sea  battery. 

Secondary  battery. 

Secondary  coil. 

Secondary  current. 

Security  hook. 

Seismophone. 

Sematrope. 

Short  circnit. 

Shunt  box. 

SiemenS'Ilalske  battery. 

Sinffle-fluid  battery. 

Siphon  recorder. 

Siphon  telegraph  recorder. 

Siren. 

Skeleton  bell. 

Smee  battery. 

Soldering  pot. 

Sounder. 

Speaking  electric  telegraph. 

Spiral  battery. 

Standard  battery. 

Static  electricity. 


Octoplex  printing  telegraph.     Stock  reporting  and  printing 

Ohm.  telegraph. 

One4ight  regulator.  Storage  battery. 

Oxidation.  Submarine  electric  light. 

PuDtelephone.  Sulphate  of  lead  battery. 

nkper  clip.  Sulphate  of  mercury  battery. 

Ite-magnetle.  Switch. 

Fteatonnere.  Switch-board. 

I^cil  holder.  Switch-loop  plug. 
Fuehloride  of  iron  battery.       Switch  toble. 

IVrflnent  battery.  Tangent  galTaaometer. 

Peroxide  of  lead  battery.  Target,  electric. 
Peroxide  of  manganese  bat-    Taslmeter. 

tery.  Telautograph. 

Phonautograph.  Telectroscope. 

Phoneidoscope.  Telegrsph. 

Phonic  apparatus.  Telegraph  cable. 

Phonic  wheel.  Telegraph  cable  apparfttos. 

Phonograph.  Telegrsph  inker. 

Phonomotor.  Telegraph  iustruments. 

Phonophone.  Telegraph  kev. 

Phonophote.  Telegrsph  pole. 

Phonoscope.  Telegrsph  wire. 

Photophone.  Telemachon. 

Pin  s wi  tcb .  Telephone . 

Plnnging  battery.  Telephone  call  signal. 

Pneumatic  battery.  Telephone  exchange  appara- 

Pneumatic  telegraph.  tus. 

Pneumatic  tube.  Telephone  exchange  table. 

Pbeket  reUy.  Telephonograph. 

Peggendorf  baUery.  Telephote. 

Polarised  relay.  Tension. 

Polarisation.  Thermo-electric  battery. 

Polemoseope.  Thermo-electric  pile. 

Poles.  Thermo  multiplier. 

Polyphote  regulator.  Thermophone. 

Ponci  battery .  Thermotelephone . 

Porous  cup.  Thomson  battery . 

Positife.  Tom  Thumb  battery. 
Potassinni-chlomte  battery.       Topophone. 

Primary  coil.  Translator. 

Primary  current.  Transmitter. 

Printing  telegraph.  Tray  battery. 

Prism  battery.  Trembler. 

PriTate-ltne  instrument.  Triple  fluid  battery. 
PriTate-line    printing    tele-    Trough  battery. 

grsph.  TrouTd  battery. 

Proof  plane.  Tyer  battery. 

Pseudophone.  Under  current. 

Pulvermacher  battery.  Underground  telegraph  wirB. 

Py rophone.  Urine  battery . 

Qnadrsnt  electrometer.  Vscuum  shunt. 

Qnadruplex  telegraph  Varley  battery. 

Quantity.  Vibrating  armature. 

Quicksilver  battery.  Volt. 

Register.  Voltaic  pencil. 

Regulator.  Voltaic  pile. 

Relay.  Walker  battery. 

Repeater  sounder.  Weber. 

Replenisher.  Window  tube. 

Reeenroir  battery  Wire  resistance. 

Resistance.  Wollaston  battery. 

Rh6  electrom^tre.  Writing  telegraph. 
Rbeophore. 

Consult :  — 

AUhouu'9  "Mkdicai  Etectrieity^  Theorttieot  awl  JVocfica/," 
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AmaUPt  "The  EUUrieiam.^^    l4ondon. 


Beard  and  RoekweU  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Uses  of  EteetricUy.'^ 

Mis**."  "  Condensed  Manual  of  Photography.''^ 

lAtimer  Ctark^s  ^*Electrieat  Measurement."'    London,  1S68. 

Clark  and  Sabine 's  "  Electrical  Tables  and  Formula.' '  Lon- 
don, 1871. 

CuUey's  "Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy.^'' 

Davis  and  Rae^s  "Electrical  Diagrams.'-^ 

Aug.  De  la  Riee^s  "  Treatise  on  Electricity.''^   London,  1868. 

Comte  du  Moncel's  "Expos6  des  Applications  de  I'Elec- 
triciie.''   Paris,  1872-1878. 

Comte  du  Moncel's  "  The  Telephone ,  Microphone  and  Phono- 
graph.'   London,  1879. 

Ganot's  "Physics  "  (Atkinson).    New  York,  1877. 

Gore's  "Electro-metallurgy.'^ 

J.  E.  H.  Gordon's  "Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.'^    London,  1880. 

Raskins'  "Galvanometer.*' 

P.  Higgs*  "  The  Electric  Light."    Ix)ndon,  1879. 

Jenkins'  "Electricity  and  Magnetism.*'    New  York,  1878. 

Loring's  "  Ibmdbook  of  the  meetro-magnetic  Telegraph." 

J.  Clerk  Maxwell's  "  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism.*'   London,  1875. 

Tliaudet's  '' Electric  Batteries.*'  Translation,  New  York, 
1880. 

H.  M.  Noad*s  "Manual  of  Electricity.'*    London,  1859. 

Pope's  "Modern  Practice  of  the  Elearic  Ttlegraph.*' 

G.  B.  Prescott's  "Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph.** 
New  Yortt,  1879. 

G.  B.  Prescott's  "  T%e  Sbeaking  Telephone^**  etc.  New 
York,  1879. 

Preece  and  Siveufright*s  "Telegraphy." 

Rosdeur*s  '*  GalvanO'plastie  Manipulation.%.**  Philadel- 
phia, 1872. 

R.  Sabitu's"The  Electric  Telegraph."    London,  1867. 

Sawyer's  *  Electric  Lighting.**    New  York,  1881. 

Tal.  P.  Shaffnet's  *'The  Telegraph  Manual."  New  York, 
1859. 

"Journal  Society  Telegraph  Engineers.'*    London. 

John  T.  Sprague's  "Electricity:  Its  Theory,  Sources,  and 
Applications."    London,  1875. 

Shoolbred's  "Electric  Light,**    London. 

**  Ttlegrnphic  Journal.**    London. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Tdegraph.'* 

See  also  list  of  works  under  Elkctuo  Liort,  infra. 

E-lec'trlc  Lan'tem.  A  glass  envelope  for  an 
electric  light. 

Ground  and  opal  glasses  have  been  used  with  the 
Jablochkoif  light,  but  the  result  is  the  absorption 
of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  light. 

M.  Cl^mandot  stuffs  the  double  glass  enyelope  with  glass 
wool. 

The  transparent  part  of  the  lantern  is  conical  in  shape  and 
tapers  downward.  The  walls  are  made  of  united  glass 
tubes,  like  Pandean  pipes,  each  filled  with  glass  wool,  and 
closed  at  top  and  bottom  to  exclude  dust.  Not  more  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  light  is  absorbed  by  this  process ; 
the  opacity  can  be  varied  at  will  by  introducing  less  or  more 
wool  into  the  tubes  ;  and  the  light  can  be  tinted  any  desired 
color,  either  by  the  stain  given  to  the  spun  glass,  or  the 
tubes  which  build  up  the  wall  of  the  lantern. 

E-lec'trio  Light.  The  history  of  the  electric 
light  commences  with  the  diwovery  of  Galvanism 
by  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  and  Volta,  of  Como ;  and 
the  voltaic  arc  was  first  produced  by  Davy,  in  1813, 
between  the  charcoal  points  of  two  conducting 
wires.  He  used  for  the  purpose  a  trough  battery 
of  2,000  elements. 

The  invention  had  not  cmerjred  from  the  domain 
of  expensive  experiment  until  the  discovery  of 
magneto-electricity  by  Farada^',  in  1831.  The  mae- 
neto-electric  machines  of  Pixii,  Saxton,  Clark,  Ni- 
audct,  Siemens- Hnlske,  Holmes,  and  Nollet,  fol- 
lowed, and  the  li^ht  was  adapted  to  and  used  in 
lighthouses  :  at  I)nni;eness,  in  F^ngland,  in  1862 ; 
and  at  La  Heve,  in  France,  in  1 863.  See  Dynamo- 
electric  Machine,  supra,  and  p.  781,  "3/ccA. 
Diet."  The  history  of  the  electric  light  has  two 
branches,  the  jrenerator  and  the  applicator;  the 
machine,  and  the  light  proper. 

A  great  improvement  u|X)n  the  Holmes  and  "  Al- 
liance" (Nollet)  machines  was  made  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Siemens,  who  invented  a  peculiar  form  of  armature 
known  as  the  inductive  cylinder.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1866  by  the  machine  of  Wilde,  who  made 
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the  remarkable  discovery  that  if  a  carrent  from  a 
small  magneto- electrical  machine  was  made  to  pass 
around  the  coils  of  a  large  magnet,  the  attractive 
power  of  that  magnet  would  be  immensely  greater 
than  the  force  of  the  magnets  in  a  small  machine. 
Thus,  by  working  a  small  machine,  passing  the 
currents  through  the  electro-magnets  of  a  large 
one,  and  then  taking  from  the  armature  of  the 
large  one  the  current  to  be  used,  great  electric 
power  was  obtained  in  a  small  compass. 

The  discovery  of  the  reaction  principle  of  mag- 
netization by  Hjorth,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in 
1854,  was  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
art,  but  it  seems  to  have  slumbered  unnoticed  until 
the  announcement  b^  Wheatstone  and  Siemens,  in 
1867.  By  this  principle  of  action  a  powerful  elec- 
tric current  may  be  generated  through  the  building 
up  of  the  effects  of  action  and  reaction  taking 
place  between  an  electro-magnet  and  a  magneto- 
electric  inductor  revolving  in  its  magnetic  field  and 
included  in  the  same  circuit.  The  subject  has, 
however,  been  considered  on  p.  283,  tupra. 

Leaving  machines  (pp.  283-286,  fupra),  it  may  be 
said  that  the  electric  lights  naturally  divide  into 
two  groups : 

Incandescent,  Arc. 

The  Werderman  is  a  sort  of  cross,  having  an  in- 
candescent point  with  an  arc  around  it. 

"  The  voltaic  are  Is  a  portion  of  the  electric  circuit,  pos- 
mningall  the  characteristics  of  other  portions  of  the  circuit. 
The  molecules  entrained  constitute  between  the  two  points  a 
movable  chain,  possessing  more  or  less  conductiyity,  and 
more  or  less  heated,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  current 
on  one  hand,  and  the  nature  and  distance  apart  of  the  elec- 
trodes on  the  other.  What  occurs  is  precisely  as  though  the 
electrodes  were  united  by  a  wire  or  a  carbon  rod  of  very  small 
section,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  light  produced  by 
the  Toltaic  arc  and  the  light  produced  by  incandescence  are 
results  of  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  heating  of  a  bad  con- 
ductor interposed  in  the  circuit."  —  Fontaine. 

Each  plan  has  its  own  class  of  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  arc  is  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  current  between  two 
separated  carbons.  These  bum  away  gradually,  the  positive 
twice  as  fast  as  the  negative  carbon.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  shall  preserve  an  exactly  equal  distance,  and  this 
brings  the  necessity  for  automatic  regulation.  It  is  this 
feature  that  has  given  rise  to  the  greater  number  of  the  pat- 
ents on  the  arc  class  of  electric  lights.  Various  inventions 
in  thiH  department  are  due  to  Archfreau,  Lacassttuge-  Thiers^ 
Gaijffe,  Fotuauit,  Jhtboscq^  Hf/nfr-AUeneek,  Serrin,  Brown- 
ing, Siemens,  Brush,  Thomas,  Jamin,  Thomson- Hottston, 
Sawyer,  etc. 

The  other  side  of  the  question,  the  incandescent  class  of 
lights,  has  also  had  its  own  class  of  difficulties:  the  neces- 
sity for  findin;^  a  material  which  shall  not  appreciably  waste 
when  heated  to  the  violent  degree  necessary.  Platiunm,  iri- 
dium, and  carbon,  are  the  principal  substances  employed. 

Platinum  leaf  was  preferred  to  iridium  by  Starr,' in  his 
Bnglish  patent  of  1845.  (King,  Scotch  Patent,  Nov.  26, 1S45, 
communication.)  He  afterward  used  gas  retort  carbon  in  a 
vacuum. 

In  the  case  of  the  carbon,  it  Is  of  course  necessary  to  ex- 
clude oxygen.  This  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  degree 
by  exhaustion,  absorption,  and  exclusion. 

By  exhaustion,  as  in  Ediaon^s,  by  means  of  air-pump. 

By  absorption ;  l)y  exposure  of  chemicals  which  absorb 
oxygen  in  the  globe. 

By  exclusion :  filling  the  globe  with  nitrogen  gas,  as  in 
Kosloff^'s,  Sawyer's,  Farmer's,  etc. ;  or  filling  the  globe  with 
hydro-carbon  vapor,  as  in  Maxim's.  The  exhnuKtive  process, 
and  the  exclusion  by  nitrogen,  were  used  by  Dtprttz,  in  1849, 
in  hi.4  ineandcFrpnt  lamp,  consisting  of  carbon  in  a  sealed 
gla.«8  globe. 

The  Ja6/oMiRQjf  candle  of  two  parallel  carbons  separated  by 
insulation  material,  belongs  to  another  class. 

The  multitude  of  devices  is  now  so  great  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  pre.«ent  abridged  rt^sum^,  to  do  little  more  than 
cite  the  inventions  and  give  references  in  the  cases  of  over 
100  inventon  of  electric  lights,  cited  in  the  list  below  (pp. 
801,302). 

The  electric  light  is  now  used  in  lighthouses  in  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  Swe<len,  and  Egypt.  The  usual 
limit  is  machines  equal  to  2(K>  carrel  burners. 

The  introduction  of  the  electric  light  into  streets,  works, 
and  factories,  is  treate<i  of  in  an  article  reproduced  in  "  Van 
Nostran(i\^  Magazine,"^  xx.  70-84. 

Plates  XIII.,  XIV.,  show  the  principal  electric  lamps. 


Brush's  electric  light  mechanism  consists  of  an  a        „ 

by  which  the  carbon  stacks  are  automatically  adJusMd  and 
kept  in  proper  relation.    See  Fig.  026,  Plate  XIII. 

The  movable  pencil  is  surrounded  by  an  annolus  wliioh 
binds  it  and  prevenU  its  descent,  until,  by  the  incKeese  of 
distance  between  the  carbon  pencils,  the  current  is  ao  fkr 
weakened  as  to  cause  an  electro-ma^et  to  lower  its  carbon- 
holding  armature  and  release  the  bind  of  the  annolus  upon 
the  pencil,  which  slips  downward  until,  by  the  proximity  of 
the  carbon,  a  current  of  sofllcient  force  is  eatablished  to  re- 
store the  electro-magnetic  device  to  its  former  position. 

ii  is  a  helix  of  copper  wire  through  which  a  current  flows, 
making  an  electro-magnet  of  the  soft  iron  axial  core  which 
carries  the  carbon-holder  B.  The  current  paasea  from  point 
P  to  point  /^.embracing  the  coll,  armature  carboo-holders, 
and  carbons  F  F'  in  its  passage. 

The  axial  magnetism  produced  in  the  helix  by  the  passage 
of  the  current  will  draw  up  the  core,  separating  the  carbon 
points  far  enough  to  produce  the  light.  As  the  carbons  burn 
away,  the  increased  length  of  the  electric  are  increases  its 
reeistance  and  weakens  the  magnetism  of  the  helix,  and, 
therefore,  the  rod  and  carbon  move  downward  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  until,  by  the  shortening  of  the  are,  the  magnetism 
of  the  helix  is  strengthened  and  the  downward  movement 
arrested. 

An  enlaiiged  view.  Fig.  926, Plate  XIII., shows  the  annulns 
D,  the  armature,  narbon-holder  B,  lifting  tongue  O  of^the 
core  V,  clamp  B*,  carbon  F,  set-screw  D*. 

The  Maxim  arc  lamp  Figs.  927,  928,  Plate  XIII,  has  a  pair 
of  vertical  carbons,  the  holden  of  which  are  so  connected  by 
gearing  or  rolling  contact  in  the  case  beneath,  that  they  mu- 
tually approach  and  establish  the  current.  Thereupcm  a 
current  passes,  an  electro- magnet  is  excited,  and  its  arma- 
ture draws  downward  a  cord  and  separates  the  carbons,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  the  voltaic  arc.  As 
the  carbons  waste  the  arc  becomes  larger,  the  resistance 
greater,  the  electro-m^net  feebler,  and  the  carbons  are  again 
gradually  approached. 

Siemens's  is  an  arc  lamp ;  his  improvements  concern  the 
regulator  by  which  the  degree  of  proximity  of  the  carbons 
is  automatically  accomplished.  The  upper  carbon  B,  Fig. 
929.  Plate  XIII.,  passes  through  the  core  of  an  electro-mag- 
netic regulator  F.  The  lower  carbon.  A,  is  continually 
pressed  upward  by  the  action  of  a  weight,  a,  and  reetraioed 
by  a  clamp,  r,  which  loosens  as  the  carbon  consumes.  The 
upper  carbon  Is,  by  the  release  of  a  wheel,/,  allowed  to  de- 
scend as  it  wastes,  and  the  tube  carrying  the  upper  carbon  is 
kept  floating  in  balance  by  the  action  of  the  solenoid  E  on 
its  core  P,  automatically  adjusting  the  distance  of  the  car- 
bon points  to  suit  the  voltaic  arc. 

The  Skinner  4*  Thotnas  arc  electric  light.  Fig.  930,  Plata 
XIII.,  employs  (preferably)  for  the  negative  electrode  an  irid- 
ium-tipped  rod  o,  which  is  practically  indestructible,  and 
secures  the  immobility  of  the  point  of  light;  the  problem  of 
automatic  adjustment  is  thus  restricted  to  the  positive  elec- 
trode H,  which  is  of  carl)on.  The  maintenangB  of  the  pre- 
determined are-interval  until  the  complete  consumption  of 
the  positive  is  obtained  by  the  following  means:  — 

The  positive  wire  P  from  the  generator  connects  with  a 
helix  P  of  insulated  wire  around  the  non-magnetic  bobbin 
A,  consisting  of  a  thin,  longitudinally  split  brass  tube,  the 
ends  of  which  are  respectively  secured  in  coUan  B,  c,  of  vul- 
canite. This  helix  S,  constituting  the  terminus  of  the  pos- 
itive wire,  has  an  axial  extension  of  twice  the  length  of  the 
carbon  rod.  From  the  collar  c  depends  the  loop  P,  bearing 
the  erect  negative  e,  of  copper  tipped  with  iridium.  Insi£ 
the  hollow  bobbin  a,  isa  loosely-fltting  soft  iron  armature,  or 
surtion-core  K,  the  brass  stem  of  which,  J,  terminates  in  the 
clamp  of  the  positive  electrode  —  the  carbon  B,  The  weight 
of  the  core  and  its  adjuncts  is  nearly  balanced  by  the  coun- 
terpoise chains  and  weight-cups  of  shot,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  weight  of  the  consuming  carbon  is  equipoised  by 
the  passing  over  of  the  chains  from  the  outside  to  the  insidle 
of  the  helix.  To  a  cross-bar  o,  on  the  carbon  stem  J,  are  fas- 
tened two  erect  brass  rods,  B,  A,  on  the  upper  ends  of  which 
are  two  wheels,  Q,  Q,  which  press  lightly  against  opposite 
sides  of  the  helix  B,  on  lines  left  naked  by  the  removal  of 
the  insulating  material,  establishing  electrical  connection. 
One  side  of  the  pendant  P  communicates  by  wires  N'  y" 
with  the  negative  rhoophore. 

The  action  is  as  follows :  — 

The  shunt  wheels  g  (^,  having,  with  their  supporting 
frame  o  Jt  it',  been,  by  means  of  set-screw  j,  fixed  ^  their 
proper  height  relatively  to  the  coro  K.  and  the  counterpoise 
Jf  having  been  so  loaded  as  to  diminish  the  virtual  weight  of 
core  and  adjuncts  to  that  which  just  insures  their  descent  at 
any  relaxation  of  the  cnil-magnetism,  connection  of  the 
wires  P  iV,  with  the  genemtor,  causes  the  current  U>  flow  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  thus  to  impart  ma|pDetic  prop- 
erties to  the  helix  E,  which,  in  turn,  results  m  elevating 
the  core  and  its  attached  electrode  if ,  so  as  to  create  an  are- 
interval. 

Disintegration  of  the  carbon  tip  increases  the  arc-interval 
and  consequent  tension  and  decrease  of  current,  with  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  coil-magnetism.     This  permits  the 
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weight  of  the  pwitire  element  to  prevail  over  the  upward 
drag  of  the  coil-aaction  until  the  two  opposing  forces,  gravity 
and  magnetism,  being  restored  to  equilibrium,  the  normal 
are-interral  is  reestablished.  These  movements  are  so 
prompt  and  delicate  that  a  sensibly  uniform  light  !s  ob- 
tained. 

The  right-hand  portion  of  Fig.  930,  Plate  XIII.,  shows 
the  device  for  the  equalisation  of  are  electric  lamps  in  se> 
lies,  and  is  termed  the  '*  tlifftrenlicU.'^ 

It  is  well  known  that  no  two  are  electric  lamps,  employed 
in  series,  behave  precisely  alike.  In  one  lamp  the  magnetic 
lift,  incident  to  increased  currant-flow,  takes  place  more 
,  promptly,  and  with  greater  facility,  with  a  consequently 
greater  arc-interval  than  in  the  others.  Such  dispropor- 
tionate increase  of  arc-interval  in  one  lamp  necessarily 
weakens  the  current  throughout  the  series,  and  thus  de- 
tracts from  the  lifting  power  of  all,  but  most  so  from  those 
of  the  most  sluggish  movement.  The  heavier  working  lamps, 
thus  dwindling  in  illuminative  action,  cease,  one  by  one,  to 
respond  to  the  continually  waning  magnetic  energy.  In 
strong  contrast  with  and  at  the  expense  of  this  enfeebled 
action  of  the  weaker  lamps,  the  are  of  the  most  susceptible 
or  easiest  working  lamp  continues  to  expand  until  it  prac- 
tically monopolizes  the  effective  activity  of  the  entire  cir- 
cuit. 

The  remedy  for  such  unequal  action  lies  in  a  provision 
whereby  —  when  the  arc-resistance  of  any  given  lamp  be- 
comes higher  than  normal—  the  current  is  automatically  di- 
verted from  the  arc  of  that  lamp  to  the  next  lamp  of  the 
series  —  or  to  **  line  ''  or  generator,  as  the  case  may  be,  —  to 
sufficiently  reduce  or  counteract  the  "  helix-suction  "  of  the 
lamp  thus  regulated,  to  restore  its  arc-interval  to  normal 
length,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  diminution  of  its  arc-resist- 
ance, to  secure  resumption  of  normal  current-fiow  through- 
out the  series. 

Skinner  ^  T%omas's  device  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in 
the  right-hand  portion  of  Fig.  980,  Plate  XI 11.  On  the  core 
K  is  wound  a  helix  is  of  fine  wire,  which  communicates  from 
a  point  in  the  positive  element  (above  the  electrode)  directly 
with  the  negative  rheophore  JV,  so  as  to  shunt  the  arc.  The 
portion  Q  of  the  differential  wire,  which  communicates  from 
the  differential  helix  to  the  rheophore  JV,  is  convoluted  so  as 
to  permit  the  free  descent  and  ascent  of  the  core. 

By  the  expression  "differential''  is  meant  that  the  said 
helix  5  is  so  wound  as  to  Induce  on  the  core  magnetism  of 
opposite  polarity  to  that  induced  by  the  main  helix,  whose 
magnetism  (when  a  current  is  passing  through  the  differen- 
tial), being  thus  more  or  less  neutralised,  operates  with  di- 
minished suction  so  as  to  permit  the  descent  of  the  electrode 
nntil  the  normal  arc-interval  is  resumed.  The  prime  and 
the  differential  coil-magnetisms  consequently  preponderate 
alternately  at  each  respective  cliange  of  arc-interval  above 
and  below  the  normal  one. 

Proper  adjustment  of  the  parts  is  had  when  the  resistance 
of  the  differential  is  such  that,  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  arc,  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  core  by  the  prime 
helix  minus  the  counter-magnetism  induced  in  the  core  by 
the  differential  helix  just  oalances  the  surplus  weight  of 
core  and  mdjuncts  over  that  of  the  counter- iMlance. 

By  aid  of  this  system  of  regulation  a  current  can  be  al- 
most indefinitely  divided  and  the  double  benefit  be  secured 
of  preventing  excessive  activity  of  any  individual  lamp,  and 
of  insuring  to  each  lamp  in  the  series  its  proper  share  of 
illuminative  action.    See  also  Rsoulator,  infra. 

The  Thomson- Houxton,  Fig.  931,  PUte  XIII.,  is  an  arc 
lamp,  and  the  invention  particularly  concerns  the  regula- 
tor. 

The  carbons  are  fed  by  mechanical  means  controlled  by 
electro-magnetic  detent  in  a  shunt  of  the  main  circuit.  One 
of  the  carbon  electrodes  is  attached  to  the  armature  of  an 
electro- magnet,  and,  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  current, 
■aid  armature  is  attracted  to  said  electro-magnet,  and  then 
held  in  a  fixed  position  in  respect  thereto,  thus  effecting  sep- 
aration of  the  electrodes.  The  motion  of  the  other  electrode 
ia  under  the  control  of  a  separate  electro-magnet,  whoee 
coils  are  in  a  shuut-circuit  aroand  the  arc  between  the  elec- 
trodes When  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  is  in- 
creased by  their  consumption,  the  shunted  current  operates 
an  escapement,  which  allows  the  slow  approach  of  the  elec- 
trode. Said  approach  ceases  when  the  distance  between  the 
electrodes  has  reached  the  normal.  This  cessation  of  feed- 
ing occurs  when  the  Cjucapement  above  referred  to  is  thrown 
out  of  action  from  the  weakening  of  the  current  in  the 
shunt-magnet.  These  actions  are  independent  of  consider- 
able variations  in  the  current  strength. 

In  the  Rapiejr  light  the  voltaic  arc  in  produced  between 
four  carbon  rods  arranged  in  pairs,  ench  forming  the  letter 
V.  The  apices  of  the  V's  meet  iu  a  common  center.  A  reg- 
ulator is  attached  which  keepe  the  carbons  at  an  invariable 
distance.  One  of  the  carbons  at  a  time  can  be  detached 
without  Interrupting  the  current. 

In  the  Wdliace  lamp  the  light  is  produced  between  the 
edgoK  of  two  carbon  plates,  which  last  100  hours.  The 
e(lg««  {rradually  consume,  and  the  light  flies  to  the  point 
where  the  plates  are  nearest  in  contact. 


The  lamps  of  WrigM^  1846,  Molt,  Lontin,  and  Repnier  em- 
brace the  plate,  disk,  or  roller  principle. 

The  Waiiace'Farmer  electric  light  is  shown  in  Fig.  982, 
Plate  XIII. 

Like  the  one  just  mentioned,  the  frame  carries  two  gas 
carbons,  forming  the  electric  wick.  These  slats  are  9^'  X  S'', 
the  positive  (upper)  ^'^  thick  and  the  negative  (lower)  i'' 
thick.  The  lower  1m  fixed,  the  upper  adjustable.  In  the 
absence  of  currant  the  upper  rests  on  the  lower ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  current  passes,  the  armature  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended is  raised  in  the  coil,  and  separates  the  carbons  i*'. 
The  electro-magnet  is  contained  in  the  box,  and  the  sectional 
view  shows  clearly  its  construction.  The  are  chooses  the 
nearest  points  of  the  carbon  edges  and  gradually  wears  them 
away,  the  electro-magnet  being  adjusted  to  keep  an  equal 
distance  between  the  nearest  points  of  the  carbons  at  any 
one  time. 

The  Reynier  lamp  has  assumed  two  forms,  arc  and  Tiicaa- 
deseeiU  respectively  :  the  former  has  two  carbon  disks  ra- 
volving  in  planes  inclined  to  each  other,  so  that  the  edges 
approach  and  a  voltaic  arc  spans  the  interval. 

The  Jamin  electric  light  is  an  arc.  It  has  at  least  two 
nearly  parallel  carbons  and  in  some  cases  not  less  than  three 
groups  of  two  each  ;  one  member  in  each  case  is  adjustable 
towards  its  fellow.  The  candle  has  thus  two  vertical  rods 
which  differ  from  the  Jablochkoff  in  that  there  is  no  insula- 
ting material  between  them.  Thev  are  erected  or  suspended 
in  sockets,  one  of  which  is  pivoted  so  that  a  small  electro- 
magnet controlling  it  can  maintain  automatically  the  proper 
distance  between  the  two  ends.    Fig.  988,  Plate  XIV. 

The  carbon  pencils  are  surrounded  with  an  elfiptical  coil 
of  wire,  throiigh  which  passes  the  current  that  gives  the 
light.  The  coil  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  carbon 
rods.  A  more  elaborate  arrangement  is  shown  in  "  dumber 
ff  Sanitary  Engineer,'^  •  iii.  4(X). 

The  Weston  is  an  are  light,  having  two  erect  nearly  paral- 
lel carbon  rods,  the  positive  twice  the  bulk  of  the  ne^tive. 
They  are  supported  in  sockets,  the  negative  being  {riveted  so 
that  its  upper  end  can  be  adjusted  towards  and  from  the 
positive,  towards  which  it  is  inclined  by  a  spring.  As  soon 
as  electric  connection  is  made,  the  armature  of  an  electro- 
magnet withdraws  the  movable  carbon  from  contact  and 
the  voltaic  are  is  established. 

Jablochkoff'*  invention  is  an  electric  candle :  his  object  is 
the  '^absolute  suppression  of  any  mechanical  regulator.-'  In- 
stead of  automatically  feeding  them  towards  each  other  he 
fixes  them  parallel  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other  and 
separates  them  by  an  isolating  substance  which  is  consumed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  carbons.     Fig.  934,  PUte  XIV. 

The  separating  substance  is  an  earthy  infusible  powder 
put  around  the  carbons  in  a  closed  envelope  of  asbestos.  The 
electric  stream  gradually  dissipates  the  intractable  substance, 
clearing  it  away  from  the  carbons  and  exposinK  them,  some- 
what as  the  wick  of  a  candle  is  expbsed  by  the  burning  away 
of  the  tallow. 

a  6  are  the  carbons,  e  the  asbestos  case,  <f/ metallic  sheath, 
hj  jaws,  k  tightening  screw,  p  n  terminals. 

The  Lontin  lamp  and  the  Reynier  keep  a  slender  rod  of  car- 
bon in  contact  with  a  slowly  revolving  wheel,  touching  it  on 
the  outer  rim  and  keeping  a  certain  length  of  the  rod  Incan- 
descent. 

The  Reynier  lamp,  Fig.  985,  Plate  XIV.,  has  a  slender  pen- 
cil of  carbon,  c,  which  is  traversed  through  a  portion  of  its 
length  by  the  current  (from  /  to  £),  and  is  impelled  axially 
agamst  a  revolving  contact  which  carries  off  the  ashes  of  the 
carbon.  The  portion  of  the  pencil  between  the  upper  con- 
tact I  and  the  lower  revolving  contact  B  becomes  incandes- 
cent, and  bums,  tapering  away  towards  the  end,  the  rod  being 
continually  fed  forward. 

Kostoffs  (1875)is  an  incandescent  light,  the  current  passing 
through  sticks  of  carbon  in  a  globe  filled  wfth  nitrogen  gas, 
the  carbon  is  mounted  on  an  inserted  metallic  conductor  and 
placed  between  two  insulating  supports  of  porcelain,  clay, 
or  other  material.  The  carbons  are  in  a  globe,  hermetically 
sealed,  filled  with  nitrogen  gas. 

In' the  Sawyer  el^tric  lamp  the  feeding  of  the  carbon  pen- 
cil to  the  contact  piece  is  effected  by  a  spring  and  cord  run- 
ning over  pulleys.  The  pencil  of  carbon  is  heated  to  incan- 
descence in  a  hermetically  sealed  glass  globe  filled  with 
nitrogen  gas  or  exhausted  of  air.  The  summit  of  the  upper 
carbon  is  pressed  between  grooved  rollers.  The  ba^e  of  the 
lamp-globe  b  imbedded  iu  a  cup  having  an  annular  ypace, 
■nd  the  base  of  the  lamp  is  in  two  sections,  for  facilitating 
the  renewal  of  the  carbon.     Fig.  936,  Plate  XIV. 

The  Sawyer- Man  is  an  incandescent  lamp.  The  incandes- 
cent strip  is  automatically  fed  through  one  conductor  and 
against  another,  the  part  between  the  two  conductors  giving 
a  light.  The  two  conductors  are  supported  by  spiral  stand- 
ards, the  length  and  extent  of  surface  serving  to  dissipate 
the  heat  and  thus  preserve  the  insulation.  The  whole  is 
incased  in  a  glass  globe  filled  with  nitrogen.  Fig.  987,  Plate 
XIV. 

Eiison''s  carbon-are  lamp  is  an  incandescent  lamp.  The 
arc  F  is  attached  by  clamps  G  G'  to  the  platinum  wires  tr, 
which  are  sealed  in  the  summit  of  the  interior  glass  dome.   At 
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a  lower  point  ia  an  enlargement  E  Ef  upon  whioh  Bits  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  the  apper  portion  of  which  is  the  de- 
▼ice  A  around  the  incandescent  are.  The  patent  No.  2804266 
particularly  ooncemii  the  mode  of  sealing  the  wires  in  the 
foot,  and  the  mode  of  exhausting  and  sealing  the  dome,  to 
secure  entire  freedom  from  oxygen  in  the  interior.  B  is  the 
pillar  of  the  lamp  and  D  D*  binding  posts  for  the  wires. 
J^.  938,  PUte  XIY. 

In  one  form  of  the  carUm  arc  lamp  the  carlMnsare  of  slips 
of  paper  or  cardboard  cut  to  horse-shoe  shape  and  charred, 
then  mounted  by  platinum  clamps  on  the  sealed  wires. 

One  of  Edison'*  regulators  is  an  automatic  shunt  fitted  to 
the  lamp,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  current  is  diTerted  from 
the  circuit  of  the  light  producing  portion  of  the  apparatus 
whenever  its  temperature  approaches  an  injurious  limit. 

Edison**  expansion,  pneumatic,  and  vibratory  regulators 
are  described,  illustrated,  and  compared  in  an  article  by 
F.  R.  Upton,  in  ''Seribner's  Monthly,''  vol.  xix.,  pp.  631-644. 

In  another  of  Bdison^s  electric  regulators  he  makes  use  of 
a  coil  of  wire  with  a  pyro-insulating  material  between  the 
coils,  and  a  surrounding  case  rendered  incandescent  by  the 
heat  of  the  coil.  In  the  same  lamp,  which  is  adapted  to  be 
used  in  multiple  arr,  a  thermal  circuit  is  arranged  so  tiiat 
the  amount  of  light  can  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  an  adjust- 
ing-screw that  regulates  the  point  at  which  the  thermal  reg- 
ulator acts  to  open  the  electric  circuit  and  lessen  the  cur- 
rent, so  that  the  incandescent  case  can  be  more  or  less  lu- 
minous. The  claim  for  a  thermostatic  regulator  is,  however, 
held  by  Maxim  in  his  patent.  No.  247,880,  Sept  20, 1881. 

Edison's  safety  device,  for  preventing  an  abnormal  flow  of 
current  through  any  branch,  consists  of  a  piece  of  very  small 
conductor  interposed  in  the  main  conductors  of  a  house  or  in 
the  derived  circuit  of  a  lamp.  It  is  preferably  interposed 
between  the  line  wires  and  every  lamp,  limiting  to  the  latter 
the  amount  of  current  designed  for  it. 

Farmfr^s  is  an  incandescent  lamp,  the  globe  of  which  con- 
tains a  vacuum,  or  an  artificial  atmosphere — say  nitrc^en. 
From  the  stopper  of  the  globe  rise  two  uprights,  between 
which  is  held  a  removable  carbon  slip,  which,  upon  passage 
of  the  current,  becomes  incandescent.    Fig.  d39,  Plate  XIV. 

The  Maxim  is  an  incandescent  lamp,  the  light  being  pro-  j 
duced  by  a  strip  or  conductor  of  low  conductivity,  forming  ' 
a  part  of  the  electric  circuit.    Fig.  040,  Plate  XIV. 

The  illumination  takes  place  in  a  glass  chamber  deprived  : 
of  oxygen,  but  instead  of  excluding  the  air  by  exhaustion,  or 
filling  the  globe  with  nitrogen,  the  air  is  displaced  with  a 
hydro-carbon,  preferably  gasoline,  and  such  liquid  then  ex- 
pelled by  heat,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  globe  a  hydrocarbon 
partial  vacuum,  or  a  highly-attenuated  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
carbon vapor  surrounding  the  conductor  or  light-giving  part 
of  the  lamp.  The  continuous  incandescent  conductor  is 
mounted  upon  electrical  connections  of  platinum. 

Edison's  carbon  coil  lamp  is  an  incandescent ;  a  filament 
of  carbon  either  in  arc  or  coil  shape,  that  is,  of  **  carbon  wire 
or  sheets  coiled  or  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  oflFer  great 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current,  and  at  the 
same  time  present  but^u  slight  surface  from  which  radiation 
may  take  place.-' 

The  electricity  is  conducted  into  the  vacuum  bulb  through 
platinum  wires  sealed  in  the  glass. 

In  Fig.  941,  Plate  XIV.,  a  repreMUits  a-carbon  coil  attached 
to  platinum  conductors  tl  d'  by  a  plastic  composition  of  lamp- 
black and  tar.    c  e\  h  are  clamps. 

Khotinsky  {¥nnch  patent,  No.  107,307,  of  March  19, 1876) 
shows  an  incandescent  carbon  lamp,  having  in  its  base  renist. 
ance  coils  and  a  switch  whereby  the  current  can  be  passed 
wholly  through  the  carbon  or  wholly  through  a  resistance 
equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  carbon,  or  if  a  partial  light  is 
desired,  then  partly  through  the  carbon  and  partly  through 
a  resistance,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  the  total  re- 
sistance is  always  equal  to  a  certain  amount.  The  current 
is  shifted  automatical Ij'  to  another  carbon  in  same  lamp 
when  one  breaks. 

The  WerHennann  lamp  has  a  vertical  rod  of  carbon  which 
impinges  at  its  upper  end  upon  a  disk  of  carbon,  Fig.  942, 
Plate  XIV.  The  upper  end  of  the  rod  becomes  incandescent, 
and  a  voltaic  arc  is  also  formed. 

The  upper  part  only  of  the  carbon  rod  is  in  the  circuit,  and 
the  length  of  this  portion  can  bo  increased  or  diminished  by 
shifting  the  collar  which  transimits  the  current.  The  rod  is 
kept  pressed  against  the  disk  by  a  cord  and  weight,  and  con- 
sumes very  slowly.  The  disk  is  negative  ;  2"  in  diameter,  V 
thick,  encircled  by  a  band  of  copper,  which  '\n  prolonged  to  a 
teniiinal.  The  positive  carbon  is  a  round  pencil  3  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  slides  in  a  tube. 

"  Dr.  Tyodall  and  Mr.  Douglass,  chief  engineer  to  the 
Trinity  Board,  in  reporting  lately  to  the  Elder  Brethren  upon 
the  power  of  these  machines  and  their  applicability  to  light- 
houses, give  a  table  showing  that  a  machine  weighing  not 
more  than  3  cwt.  is  capable  of  producing  a  light  equal  to 
1260-candle  power  per  horse-power  expenditure  of  mechani- 
cal energy.  Assuming  that  each  horse-power  is  maintained 
with  an  expenditure  of  3  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  (which  is  an 
excessive  estimate),  it  would  appear  that  1  lb.  of  coal  suf- 
fices to  maintain  a  light  equal  to  417^  normal  candles  for  one 


hoar.  The  same  amount  of  light  would  be  produced  by  139 
cubic  feet  of  gas  of  18-candle  power,  for  the  production  nf 
which  30  lbs.  of  coal  are  consumed.  Assuming  that  of  thut 
quantity,  after  heating  the  retorts,  etc.,  60  per  cent,  is  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  gas-coke,  there  remains  a  net  expendi- 
ture of  16  lbs.  of  coal  in  the  case  of  gas-lighting  to  inroduce 
the  effect  of  1  lb.  of  fuel  expended  in  electric  lighting,  or  a 
ratio  of  16  to  1  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Add  to  the  advantages 
of  cheapness  in  maintenance,  and  of  a  reduced  capital  ex- 
penditure in  favor  of  the  electric  light,  thorn  of  its  great  su- 
periority in  quality  and  its  freedom  from  the  deleterious 
effects  of  gas  in  heating  and  polluting  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  bums,  and  it  veems  not  improbable  that  it  will  su- 
persede before  long  its  competitor  in  many  of  its  applica^ 
tions.*—  Z>r.  C.  W.  Siemens,  Address,  January  23, 18i8. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  SUtea  Light-house  Board 
contains  the  details  of  some  recent  tests  with  electric  lamps, 
made  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  by  Prof.  Itlor* 
ton.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  embodied  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  term  hand-lamp  is  employed 
to  signify  that  the  distance  between  the  carbons  was  regu- 
lated by  hand : — 
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Mschine. 

Lamp. 

h 
1 

IS 

1 

Maxim  (ordinary 

type)  .... 

Maxim    .     .     . 

8,297 

6.483 

729 

Maxim    .... 

Hand  lamp 

8.930 

6.6S6 

7W 

Siemens.    .    .     . 

Siemens      .     . 

4,661 

4.863 

966 

Siemens.    .    .    . 

Siemens      .     . 

4,648 

4.742 

959 

Weston  .... 

Hand  lamp 

8,686 
7J87 

4  769 

1,800 

Weston  .... 

Maxim    .    .     . 

4.688 

1,663 

Weston  .... 

Siemens      .     . 

7.262 

6066 

1,436 

Weston  .... 

Weston  .    .    . 

6,063 

4  662 

1,832 

.Maxim  (with  mag- 

nets of  low  re- 

sistance) .    .    . 

Maxim    .    .    . 

7,624 

7.400 

1,017 

Brush     .... 

Brush     .    .     . 

4,366 

2.8467 

1,683 

Brush     .... 

Siemens      .    . 

8,682 

29673 

1,194 

The  results  of  the  attempts  at  the  "  Division  of  the  Elec- 
tric Light,"  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  series.  muUipU 
ore,  multiple  series^  and  the  eommutator  system 

The  serif  s  system,  i.e.,  with  the  lamps  all  arranged  in  suc- 
cession in  one  unbranched  circuit,  was  the  first  one  employed, 
and  is  still  found  to  he  the  best  when  arc  lamps  are  used. 

In  the  multiple  arc  system  the  conductor  is  divided  into 
numerous  branches,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  one  Ismp. 
Two  main  conductors  are  run  out  from  the  generator  and  di- 
vided and  sub-divided  while  still  remaining  in  pairs,  and  at 
various  points  the  lamps  are  connected  so  as  to  bridge  the 
said  pair.  A  ground  return  is  sometimes  substituted  for  one 
of  the  conductors.  The  first  mention  of  multiple  arc  light- 
ing appears  in  du  Moneel's  "£i7H>.i^  des  Applications  de 
rSUctrtcite,''  Paris,  1867.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  se- 
ries system,  that  the  extinguishment  or  breakage  of  one 
lamp  does  not  materially  affect  the  others,  but  as  all  the 
lamps  are  In  parallel  branches  the  total  external  resistance 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  for  this  reason  the  system  is  more 
particularly  adapted  for  incandescent  lamps  which  are  made 
of  such  high  resistances  as  100  and  200  ohms  on  that  ac- 
count. 

The  multiple  series  system  is  a  combination  of  the  first  and 
second.  The  cireuit  Is  divided  as  in  the  multiple  are,  but 
more  than  one  lamp  is  placed  in  each  branch,  so  that  the  re- 
sistance may  be  made  such  as  desired.  This  system  seems  to 
have  been  first  described  in  a  patent  to  Sawyer  and  Man, 
205,303.  June  25, 1878.  Brush  (patent, No.  261,077^  July  11, 
1882)  shows  and  claims  a  multiple  series  system,  m  which 
the  different  branches  are  connected  by  cross  conneetkins 
between  the  lights  In  such  a  manner  that  the  breaking  of 
circuit  at  one  lamp  will  have  no  appredable  effect  on  any  of 
the  other  lamps  in  the  system. 

In  the  fourth  system  a  commutator  is  employed  which  to 
divides  the  current  among  different  branch  conductora  each 
having  one  or  iuore  lamps,  that  each  lamp  is  traversed  by 
the  current  for  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  By  means  of 
a  sufficiently  rapid  commutator  the  impulses  to  each  light 
follow  each  other  in  such  quick  succession  as  to  give  the  ef- 
fect of  a  continuous  light. 

Secondary  batteries  were  described  by  Jablochoff  in  his 
French  patent  of  1876,  as  in  a  branch  or  shunt  around  each 
light.  Fox,  in  his  English  patent  of  1878,  shows  a  network 
of  conductors  between  which  and  the  ground  return  are 
connected  up  in  multiple  are  incandescent  lamps  and  secon- 
dary batteries. 
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Fio.  938.    Jamin  Arc  Lamp. 


Fio.  912.     Werderman 
EteetrU  Light. 


Fie.  935.     Reynitf 
IneandtMctnt  Bteclrie  Light 


Fio.  996.     Sawiftr 
EUetrie  Light. 
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Fia.  941.     Efiison 
Carb<m-eoil  Lamp. 


Fio.  897.     Sawytr-Man 

fHcandeaeent  EUetrie 

Lamp. 


Fig. 988.  Edison  Carbon-an  Lamp. 


Plate  XTV'. 


KLECTRIC  CANDLES  AND  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 


See  pages  299,  300. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


'E-leo'tric  Ught.  Notices  of  the  various  Elec- 
tric Ligbtti  iu  the  technical  journals  of  the  period, 
1676-1880  JDclasiTe,  maj  be  found  as  follows  :  — 

Hmefy  Capt.  W.  deW.  paper  by  "SeUnti/ic  Am.  Siip.,*'  2087. 

Adams,  W.  G. ,  paper  by      .     ''Jow.  Frank.  Ins.,"  Oct.  81. 

Andre- Brougham  .    .    ,  •"ScientiJkAmer.,*' xVt\.2Ab. 

•''La  iMmiire  Eltelr.,''' ii.  175. 

Andrews •  **La  Lamiir*  Eleetr.'"  r.  69. 

Arckereau  (1849) •  "Engineer,"'  kUv.  366. 

•  "Scientifte  Am,  Sup.,"  257B. 
•"ilrjp.   de   r£Uetrieiti,'^    v. 

AUaa  Co.,  Ateam  engine  for  .  •  "  Telegraphic  Jour."  vli.  189. 

BaiUache **App.dePElearidi^"r.bll. 

Barker,  pao9T  by      ....      **Technologiste,''xli.Bfi. 

Bergot •"LoLi«OTi«b'«S/c<r.,'MT.294. 

Berlin,  at *'Tethnologiste,-^  x^\.^\. 

£C0oit^,  raUroad  can  .    .    .     "Technologtste,''xW.Wi,¥i\, 
BoUon,  CM.,  historical  notes  •  " Jomt.  Soc.  Tel.  Bng.,'*  viiL 

213-281. 

BouUguine "App.del'EUetrieiU,"  y.5U. 

Bourne •  "TeUgraphieJour.,^' yii.  e6Q. 

Brain,  "  Pyramid  "  .    .    .    .  •  "  Telegraphic  Jour."  yii.  184. 

Briggs •"&..1W.  Sup.,"  2461-62. 

At  Washington  ....      "  Technologiste ,"  xii.  40. 

British  Mnsenm '' Technologiste,'' xlii.lM. 

BrockU *  ''Engineer;'  xlix.  268. 

•"Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,*'  ix. 

161. 
"La  Lumiire  BUetr.,'*  ii.  294. 
Brougham-Andre     .    .    .    ,  • " Engineer^'xVLx.  V»i. 

•  "Iron  Age,-"  xxt.,  Ap.  8,  p.  1. 
Brush •"^m.^N/,"Jan.lO,  1879, 

p.  12. 
"Engineering,"'  xxix.  13. 
"Eng.  t  Mm,  Jour.,'"  xxW. 

240. 
•"Iron  Age;'  xxiil.,  Jan.  16, 

p.  7  ;  XXT.,  Feb,  26,  p.  1. 

•  "jMij».  4"  Se.  Press;'  xxxvii. 

201,  217. 
"ScieniiJU  Amer.;'  xl.  296. 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.;'  2572. 

•  "  TeUgraphic  Jour.;'  tii.  21. 
•"La    Lumiire   Eteetr.,"    iii. 

121;  iT.  •6. 
"  Van  Nosir.  Mag.,"  xxl.  896. 
'*  TeehnologisU,"  xlii.  442. 

Inmioea "Technologiste,"  xlU.48,iSS. 

Browning •"Meeh.   Diet."  p.  782,  Fig. 

BrusJiels "  Terhnologiste,"  xlii.  429. 

BHrrm •  "La  Lumiire BUctr.,"ii. 2iS. 

Quue •"La  Lumiire  Blectr.,'"r.  261. 

Carre "App.  derEUc.,''  y.iefi,bO0. 

Cemosson,  m^Tt   on   .    .    .     "  Teeknologiste,"  xli.  ^. 
Chronology  of  BoUon,  Col.  .  •  "Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,"  rili. 
218-281. 

CUre^Burean •"La  Lumiire  Electr.;'iY.  fH. 

Crompton •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  328. 

ELeguIator •" Engineering ;' xxiiW.Vt. 

•  "Engineering;'  xxix.  340. 

•  "La  Lumiire  EUctr.;'  11.269. 

Oookes •  "Engineering;'  xxrili.  189. 

Daours "  Technolngisie,'"  xxxix.  4. 

Debrum "  La  Lumiire  EUctr.,"  ill.  2f». 

Deteuii •  Laboulaye's  "Diet.,"  ii.,  ai^ 

tide  "Edairagf."' 
App  de  rEleetruite,"  r.  489. 
•666. 

de  MiriUns.    See  Miritens. 

de  Mtrsanne,    See  Mersanne, 

de  MoUwns •  "Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,"  viii. 

2G0,  p.  10. 

Denayrouze •  "Ji-owii^e,"  xlx.,  April  19, 1. 

Duboscq  (ISQO) •  Laboulaye's  "Diet.,"  Ii.,  ar- 
ticle "Eelairage  '' 

•  "Se,  American  Sup.,"  2674. 
"  App.  de  I'Electriciti;'  v.  488, 

*608. 

•  "Mech.  Diet."  Fig.  1844,  781. 

Duereiet "  Teehnologiste,"  xU.  166. 

ifti  Afoiitt/,  DiTlsibility     .    .     "App.de  I' eUetrieiti;'y.64B, 

AppUoations "App.  de    I'EUctriciti;'   r. 

Edison •"  Engineer j"  xlril.llZ. 

•  "Engineering,,"  xxix.  88. 
"hon  Age,"  xxiv.,  Aue.  14,  p. 

6;  XXT.,  Jan.  1,  p.  1. 

•  "Manuf.  i  Builder,"  xii.  L 
"  Teehnologiste,"  xl.  888  :  xii. 

42,786;  xlii.  108,442. 
"TeUgraphic  Jour.}'  y\.  414. 


Edison •"La  Lumiire  EUrtr.,'"  i.  8: 

•ii.  12,  29;  •  ili.  124; 
•  T.  1 ,  •  T  869. 
•"Scientific  Amer.;'  xl.  186; 
xlii.  19. 

•  "  TeUg.  Jour.,"  Tii.  165.  280. 
Paper  in •"E'jig'memiv,"  xxTii.  61& 

Farto,  portable "Sn<'i«tr/Sc./lm«'.,"'xxTll.  70l 

FoArigr,  burner *  "Sci<fUi/fe  jlm.,'*  xxxix.  827. 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.;'  2676. 
Farmer ^^ -,..•>.     .  ». 


U«e  in  1859,  letter  by 
Femat 


Scientijie  Amer.,-'  xlii.  181. 
"  Teehnologiste,"  xlU.  442. 
"  Teehnologiste;'  xl.  17. 
"App.  de  I'EUctrieiti,"  r.  510. 

Fontaine "App.del'EUctrieiti,"r,blb, 

FoK(;a«/<  (1848)    ....       •  LateWoy«.i''i>ie(.,"  ii., arti- 
cle "Eeiairage." 

•  "Se.  American  Sup.,''  2674. 
"App.  derElectnciti,"  t.  482. 

FoueauU'Duhoseq  .    .     .  •  "Engineer,'*  xHt.  866. 

•  "App.  de  ceuetrieiii,"  t.  486. 
French  application  of  .  .  .  '*^.  .imrriean,'*  xxxTii.  116. 
FuiUr •"SW«i/i;/fci4m«r.,"  xl.  212. 

•  "Scientific  Am. Sup.,"  2832. 
"La  Lumiire  EUctr.;'  i.  89. 
"  TeUg.  Jour.''  Til.  117,  180. 

Oaiffe •  *'App.   de   l'£Uctricite;'  t. 


Oeuuhtin 

OennannaTy 
Girouard    . 

Gordon  .    . 
Oramrru 


Guest 


Gukher  .  .  . 
Harrison  (1866) 
Hedges   .    .    . 


Heilmann  ^  SleinUn 
Htinrick     .... 


HickUy  . 
Higgins 


Hippodrome,  Paris 
HoUombe  .  .  . 
Hopkins     .    .     . 


Hospitalier 

Hughes,  paper  by ,  action  < 

sonorous  Tibrations  in  . 
Jabloehkoff 


Jabiochkoff'Iknafrouze 


Jackson  . 

JaequeUxm  . 
Jamtn    .    . 


Flaperby  . 
Jamin-Knipp , 
Jaspar    .    .    . 


"App.   de    fJSUetriciti,"    v. 

•"Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  i\30. 
•"App.    de    l'£Uetneiti,"    t. 
496. 
"La Lumiire  EUctr.,"  iii.  27. 

•  "Engineering;'  xxri.  862. 
•"Engineer;'  xliT.  436,  486, 

467. 
•"La  Lumiire  Elec.,''  ili. 868. 

•  "Scientific  Am.,"  xxxTii.  196. 

•  "Seienttfie  Amer.,"  xllii.  5. 
"La  Lumiire  Elec,"  ii.  811. 

•  "La  Lumiire  Elec,"  r.  671. 

•  "App.  de  r£Uetriciti,"  y.  600. 
•"Jour.  Soc  Tel.  Rtg.,"  ix. 

147. 
•"La  Lumiire  »«..»'  t.  200. 
,  •  "Engineer,"  xliT.  457. 

•  "Engineering;'  xxix.  168. 
"Iron  Age,''  xxIt,,  Dec  26, 1. 

•"La  Lumiire  EUc"  iii.  211. 

•  "Telegraphic  Jour.,''  Tii.  229. 
'^/ron  >(fe.*' xxiil.,  June  19, 1. 

•  "  TeUgraphic  Jour.,"  Tii.  199. 
•"Sc.  Am.  Sup  ,"  xxTii.  71. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xlii,  871. 

•  "Sc.  American,"  xxxix.  200 ; 

xii.  274. 
•"Scientific  Am.  »cp.,"  2868, 
,  •"&.  i4mmVai»,"xli.  101. 

.  •  "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  VHA. 
"Engineering,''    xxtii.    884; 
xxTi.  125,  864. 

•  "Jour.   Soc   Tel.  Eng.,"  tI. 

803;  ix.  186. 

•  "La  Lumiire  EUctr.,"  i.  18. 
"Scientijie  Amer.,"    xxxTii. 

64 :  xxxix.  326. 
"  Teehnologiste; '        xxxTiii . 
22;  xxxix.  70,869. 

•  "5c.  American,  Sup.,'*  2089, 

•2673,  •2654. 
•"TeUgraphic  Jour.;'  Tii.  11. 
"App.    de    I'Electriciti;'    r. 

472,  •  516 
"S!ci>«ii7f«  ilm.,"  xxxTl. 888. 
"Van     Nostrand's     Mag.," 
XTil.  16. 
•"Jour.  Soc.  Ttl.  Rig.,"  yili. 
265,  p.  18. 
"App.  de  VElertnciti,"  y.  466. 
"Engineering,"  xxix.  467. 

•  "Plumber  t  Sanitary  Eng.," 

Ui.400. 

•  "Manu/.  ^  Builder,"  xll.  182. 
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Adwna^  W.  O.  '^Seientifie  Principles  Involved  in  SUctrie 
Ugktinr,^*  ** Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,"  Oct.,  Not., 
Dee.,  1m1.    (Ouitor  lectures  before  Londoii  Society  of  Arts.) 

A^lave  et  BotUard.  *^La  Lmniire  EUctrique.-  Parte, 
1882. 

Armengand,  Aini.  "Manuel  de  I'JSelairage  Slecirique.'' 
Ftrte,  1881.  (Complete  sbstnet  of  French  patents  on  elec- 
tric lighting.) 

"Aim  Book,'^  ^'Hnfort  on  Lighting  6y  BUctrieitff."  To»- 
iimony  of  Siemens,  Thomson,  and  othen.  Pzintod  by  ord#r 
of  House  of  Commons,  June,  1879. 

BoUar,  Colonel.  **Som«  HiMorieal  Notes  on  Bteetrie 
Light/*  *' Journal  Society  of  Ttlegraphie  Engineers,''*  "So,  V, 
Tol.  Tlti.  (1879),  contains  abstnct  of  Engluh  patents. 

FontaiuM^H,  *'V£elairageat'£leetrieiti,**  2d  ed.,  Parte, 
1879. 

Hedges,  Killingworth.  "Hints  on  Electric  Lighting.** 
London,  1882. 

Higgs,  Paget.    "The  BUetric  Light.'*    London,  1879. 

Hig^,  Paget.  "Candle  Power  of  the  Electnc  JJght.** 
London,  1882. 

■Wi«!f."i,  P.  "Electric  J^nsmission  of  Power.'*  London, 
1879. 

Hospitalier,  E.  "Les  Prineipales  AppU^Uions  de  I'Electri- 
citer    3d  ed.,  ftucte,  1882. 

Moneel,  Comu  du.  "Exposi  des  Applications  de  VBleclri- 
citi."'    Parte,  1876. 

Morton,  Prof.  "Report  of  the  Lighthouse  Board."  United 
States.  '  Washington,  1879, 1880. 

Niaudet,  A.  *^ Machines  BlectriquesA  Oourants  Continue." 
21ed.,  Parte,  1881. 

PreseoU,  G.  B.  "  The  faking  Telephone,  Electric  Light, 
and  Other  Novelties,*'    New  York,  2d  ed.,  1879. 

SeheUen''s  "Die  magnet-  und  dynamo-eleetriscken  Mas- 
chinin."    Koln,  2d  ed.,  1882. 

Saw9er'*  "  EUctric  Lighting. ' *    New  York,  188 1 . 

TyndaU,  J.  "Electric  Light.**  "Popular  Seienti/ie 
Monthly,'^  Bfarch,  1876. 

Urquhart,  J.  W.  "Electric  Light:  Its  Production  and 
Use.'*    London,  18S0. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine,'^  Keports  from.  "Ineemdcs- 
unt  Electric  Lamps,  etc.**  No.  67  Van  Nostrand's  Science 
Series. 

E^lec'tric  Li^t  Meter.  An  invention  of 
Edison  for  measunng  the  quantity  of  electric  cur- 
rent passin^^  to  a  light  or  to  a  house.  A  part  of  the 
8^'stem  of  divisional  current  arrangement  for  public 
lighting. 

The  current  goes  from  line  by  the  house- wire  to 
the  apparatus,  passing  through  two  contacting  pla- 
tinum points  and  thence  to  a  magnet.  The  device 
is  to  cut  a  bouse  out  of  the  circuit  if  too  great  a  flow 
of  electricity  should  occur.  In  the  latter  case  the 
magnet  will  draw  down  a  lever  and  sever  the  con- 
tact of  the  platinum  points,  thereby  breaking  the 
circuit. 

E-lec'tric  Light  Reg'u-la'tor.  An  appara- 
tus or  device :  — 

1.  To  determine  the  amount  of  current  passing 
to  the  electric  lamp. 

2.  To  adjust  the  carbons  of  the  arc  light  so  that 
thev  shall  preserve  their  exact  relative  distance. 

Of  these  there  are  two  orders  :  — 

a.  The  monophote,  or  one-light  regulator. 

b.  The  polupkote,  many  lipkt,  or  division  regulator. 
The  polyphote  has  three  classes :  — 

a.  Differential, 
h.  Derivation. 

c.  Fixed  interval,  or  regulator  a  €cartfixe. 

The  Serrin,*  Mersanne,*  Jablochkojf,  Lontin,  Rapiefftvg- 
nlators  are  described  on  pp.  862-865,  "Engineering,*"  xxrH, 
in  a  paper  read  by  .^Ir.  Shoolhed  before  the  Britteh  Associa- 
tion at  the  Dublin  meeting,  1878. 

See  also  list  under  Blictric  Liqbt.  Many  of  the  objects 
there  cited  are  regulators,  as  upon  that  feature  of  the  appara- 
tus more  ingenuity  has  perhaps  been  expended  than  on  other 
—  excepting  generators, 

E-Iec'trio  Meas'ure-ment  Ap'pa-ra'tus. 
An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  box  of  graduated  or 
cumulative  resistances,  and  a  galvanometer  for  de- 
termining the  electro-motive  force,  resistance  and 
strength  of  batteries,  and  resistance  of  conductors : 
for  locating  faults,  breaks,  and  crosses  on  telegraph 
lines  or  cables ;  for  measuring  the  amount  of  any 


!  metal  deposited  in  a  given  time  in  electro-elating ; 
and  for  determining  the  specific    conductirity  of 

I  metals. 

I      E-lec'tric  Pen.    The  electric  pen  consists  of  a 

I  small  electro-magnetic  engine,  mounted  upon  the 
top  of  a  tube  pointed  at  the  end.  Within  tne  tube 
is  a  needle  to  which  is  given  an  exceedingly  rapid 
vertical  motion  by  cams  upon  the  rotating  engine- 
Fig.  9id. 


Ellison's  Ekrtric  Pen. 

shaft.    This  needle  is  projected  from  the  small  end 

of  the  tube  at  the  rate  of  50  times  per  second.    If 

the  pen  be  held  in  writing  position  upon  a  sheet  of 

I  writing  paper  placed  on  some  soft  substance,  a  letter 

;  may  be  written  as  fust  as  with  an  ordinary  pen,  but 

'  the  characters,  unlike  the  ink  mark  formed  by  the 

!  ordinary  pen,  will  be  composed  of  innumerable  holes 

punctured  in  the  paper  bv  the  rapid  projection  of 

the  needle  from  the  tube.  The  result  is  a  perforated 

paper,  which,  treated  as  an  ordinary  stencil,  will 

give  similar  result.     The  motive  power  used   to 

drive  the  engine  of  the  pen  is  derived  from  a  voltaic 

battery  of  two  Buusen  cells,  shown  in  Fig.  943. 

See  references :  — 
Edison      .  *  "Engineering,"  xxii.  511 
"Technologute"  xll.  644. 
I  "  Manufacturert  Builder'*  xi .  88. 

I  •  "Mining  and  Scientific  Press,"  xxxvii  89. 

I  •  **Jour.  Society  Telegraphic  Engineers,"  r.  180. 

I  Scott,  Bng.  *  "Scientijic  American,**  xl.  121,  •  408. 

!      E-lec'tric  Pho-tom'e-ter.   Goodwin's  electric 
i  photometer  extinguishes  candle  and  gas,  and  stops 
meter  and  clock  by  electricity. 
"American  Gas-light  Journal  "     .    •  July  8, 1876,  p.  6. 

E-lec'tric  Plow.  A  substitution  of  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine  for  the  steam  traction-engine,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  plows.  The  same  ar- 
rangement of  plow,  ro])e,  and  installation  is  used 
(see  Stbam  Plow,  "Mech.  Diet."),  but  the  power  is 
conveyed  to  the  winding  drum  on  the  head-lands  of 
the  field  by  wire  from  tlie  central  station  where  the 
engine,  boiler,  and  current  generator  are  situated. 

The  apparatus  was  invented  by  Ch;^tieu  &  Felix, 
of  Sertnaize  (Marne),  France.  The  Gramme  ma- 
chine is  used. 


•  "Revue  IndustrielU,^ 

•  "Engineer  '*     .     .     . 

•  "  Scientific  American  *• 


....  xlvii.  4»l. 
.    .    .  July  17, 1879 

B-lec'tric  Rail'way.  The  car  travels  on  in- 
sulateil  rails  which  form  a  part  of  the  circuit,  and 
the  current  works  the  dynamo  machine  on  the  car 
to  rotate  the  wheels. 

Siemens'  electric  railway  at  Berlin,  between  the 
suburb:}  Lichtenfeld  and  the  Cadettenhaus,  is  one 
and  a  half  miles  long  with  a  gage  of  3',  the  rails  of 
the  ordinary  pattern.  A  single  car  is  propelled  at 
9  miles  per  hour,  but  might  travel  much  faster ;  the 
car  holds  20  persons ;  the  dynamo  machine  is  under 
the  car ;  one  rail  positive  and  the  other  negative. 
The  dynamo  machme  transmits  its  movement  to  the 
wheels  by  spiral  steel  springs.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  Drakes,  means  are  provided  to  short  cir- 
cuit the  machines  on  the  carriages  and  to  cause 
them  to  act  as  powerful  brakes.  Large  stationary 
engines  are  used. 
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In  the  earlier  experiments  a  central  rail  brouflrht  the  ear- 
rent  from  the  generator,  the  carrent  retaming  by  tlie  outer 
railB  A  copper  brush  on  the  car  collected  the  current  from 
the  central  rail.  SeTeral  forms  hare  been  assumed  from  time 
to  time.    See  raferences,  infra. 

Clutters  engine,  ^^ English  Meekanie,''  has  alto  the  feature 
of  the  positive  and  negative  rails. 

"  Scientijie  American  Supplement  *' *  301. 

The  attention  directed  to  the  matter  ha^  unearthed  a  num- 
ber of  old  devices.  The  Lillf  4"  Colton  electric  locomotive 
described  in  the  "  Seienti/ie  American  **  for  Sept.  26,  1847 ; 
Bone's  French  patent,  184S. 

The  Eduion  railway  has  a  current  conveyed  to  the  track 
by  two  copper  wires,  one  for  each  rail.  The  armature  of 
the  locomotive  makes  4  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel 


Fig.  W4. 


Gross- Liehter/eUle  Electric  Railioay  Car. 

There  are  six  systems  of  electric  traction  at  present  in  use, 
or  being  experimented  with,  namely  :  — 

1.  The  small  traction  machine  of  Siemens  with  an  isolated 
center  rail,  which  was  worked  at  the  Berlin  and  Brussels  Ex- 
hibitions. 

2.  A  self-moving  carriage  on  Isolated  rail  and  elevated 
road.  This  is  an  idea  of  Siemens,  which  has  been  tempora- 
rily abandoned. 

3.  The  Gross- Lichterfelde  Railway.  An  auto-mobile  car 
with  isolated  rails,  running  since  May  16,  1881. 

4.  The  tramway  shown  at  Electric  Exposition  in  Paris, 
1881.  Auto-mobile  car,  with  road  on  ground  level,  and  con- 
ductor suspended  above  the  way. 

6.  Electric  tramway  with  accumulators.  System  of  Philip- 
part,  Faura,  and  Reynier,  Auto-mobile  car  having  in  it  its 
own  electric  store. 

e.  The  tricycle  built  by  M.  Trouv^.    It  is  worked  by  the 
secondary  piles  of  Gaston  Plants,  and  by  a  Siemens'   coil 
motor  with  Trouv<i*s  improvement 
i^,  Siemens     ....     ***  Engineering,"  xxxx.  ^. 
Locomotive,  r%u<t^  .     .     ^  *^  Scientific  American  Sup.  "9)\. 
Railway .  on,  Etiison       .       "  Van  Nostr.  Mag  ,"  xxiii.  516. 

Siemens  ^  Halske  .     .       "  Telegraphic  Journal,"'  vii.  222. 

Siemens  .         .    .    *  "Manuf.  t^  BuiMer"  x\'\.22S. 

*  ♦'  Sc.  Am.  Sup..'  3748,  •  3850. 
Edison •  "Manuf.  i^  Builder '' xi'i.  123. 

*  "&.  American,"  xlii.  854,  368. 

E-lec'tric  Reg^ia-ter.  An  automatically  re- 
cordiu]^  apparatus  in  which  electricity  is  the  mov- 
ing agent. 

The  applications  are  very  numerous,  and  a  number  are 
stated  in  the  list  following. 

Cooley^s  electric  register  for  rapid  vibrations  is  an  electro- 
chemical instrument  in  which  the  vibrating  body  closes  an 
electric  circuit  at  each  vibration  and  makes  an  autographic 
record  on  a  traveling  band  of  prepared  paper,  through  which 
the  current  is  caused  to  pass.  The  number  of  dots  within  a 
given  length  of  the  paper,  which  travels  al  a  calculated 
speed,  indicates  with  great  delicacy  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  given  time.  —  •  "  Scientific  American  Siwp.,"  1663. 

Vsxious  forms  of  electric  registers  are  to  be  found  in 
Comte  du  MoncePs  '^Exposi  des  Applieations  de  VSUctriciti," 
tome  iv.,  Paris,  dd  editioQi  at  the  pages  here  noted :  — 

Page.    Figure.  Plate. 
Anemographs,  History  of  303 

Anemograph .    .     .    .  •  du  Moncel    ..    805      1-3    YIU. 

306      5!^-61 
•  SaUeron  ...    326      62-67 


Anemograph  .     .    . 

829 

•  One  wire  .    .    . 

881 

68 

•Hardy      .    .    . 

882 

69-71 

Hough     .    .    . 

840 

•  Wheatstone  .    . 

842 

14      VI. 

, 

848 

Anemoscope  .     .    .    . 

Yates  .... 

844 

Barometmgraph      .     . 

•Hardy,    .    .    . 

862 

16     V. 

•Hough     .    .    . 

864 

72 

Riatti  .... 

869 

Thermometrograph  . 

•du%o^    !    ', 

868 

Distance  Measurer .     . 

422 

86-88 

Blectr.  Phys.  Registers 

•  Boeek       .    .     . 

487 

91 

Flexion  Rcgisten  .     . 

•Marqfoy.    .    . 

441 

92 

Galvanomerograph    . 

Kegnard  .    .    . 

445 

Mareograph   .    .     .    . 
Max.  &  Min.  Register 

du  Moncel  .  . 
lAais    .     .    .     . 

480 
364-1 

■  15      VI. 

Melodiograph     .    .    . 

•du  Moncel     .    . 

446 

93-96 

Melograph     .    .    .    . 

452 

Meteorograph     .    .    . 

'  BerieUi    \    \    \ 

873 

Guiot  .... 

851 

•Hough     .    .    . 

392 

S4 

Begnard  ,  .  . 
Schubart  .    .    . 

360 
412 

•  Sfcchi  .... 

881 

74-88 

•  TheoreU    .     .     . 

402 

2       VIII. 

*  VanBaumhauer 

420 

Van  Rysselberghe 

408 

8-6    VIII. 

•  Wheatstone  .    . 

871 

12      VI. 

Wilde  .... 

896 

Oscillograph  .    .    .    . 

Bertin  .... 

486 

Reservoir  depth  reg*r  . 

Desehiens      .    . 

431 

Seismograph .     .    .    . 

PeUmieri  et  al.  . 

887 

Morin  .... 

352 

Wheatston€  .    . 

346 

Udometrograph      .    . 

•  SalUron   .    .    . 

362 

72 

Viameter(navy)     .    . 

•  Bom    .... 

438 

89 

See  also  in  lists,  Graph,  Metxr,  Scops  in  ^^Mech.  Dirt.," 
and  list  under  Mkasuriko,  etc.,  Instruments,  infra. 

E-lec'tric  Ro-ta'tor.  An  instrument  opera- 
ting through  electrical  devices  to  demonstrate  the 
earth's  rotation. 


FouviUe  ^  Lontin 


*' Scientific  American,*^  xliii.  62. 
'Sc.  American,''  xxxix.  1,  37, 100. 


See  also  Gyroscope,  p.  1045,  '*Mech.  Diet.,'*  and  references 
to  Foucault's  Pendulum,  pp.  1045  and  1662,  Ibid. 

E-lec'tric  Switch.  A  device  for  turning  on 
the  current  to  lights,  etc.,  which  gradually  changes 
the  current  from  an  outside  path  to  a  path  through 
the  light  hy  cutting  out  successively  resistances  in 
the  lamp  circuit  and  simultaneously  cutting  in  re- 
sistances in  the  by-path  circuit. 

E-lec'tric  Writ'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  The 
autographic  telegraph  of  Caselu  is  described  on  p. 
191,  *' Meek.  Dict.,^*  and  the  Meyer  apparatus,  •p. 
56,  supra.  Sawyer's  and  d'Arlincourt*8,  are  also  re- 
ferred to  on  the  last-mentioned  page.  Bonelli's 
facsimile  telegraph  is  mentioned  on  p.  784,  "  Mech. 
Diet"     See  also  Facsimile  Telegraph  ;  Pan- 

TBLBORAPH,  infiu. 

Fig.  945  shows  several  views  of  Cowper's  appara- 
tus. Fig.  1  in  the  cut  represents  the  sending  in- 
strument in  plan,  and  2  is  an  elevation  of  the  same. 
The  writer  holds  the  pen,  which  is  rigidly  con- 
nected to  the  traveling  contacts,  and  also  to  the 
batteries.  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  the  mes- 
sage is  written  moves  under  the  pen  instead  of  the 
pen  traveling  over  the  paper. 

**  Two  sets  of  thin  metallic  plates,  c  c,  form  the  contact 
apparatus ;  D  D  are  the  light  connecting  rods,  the  ends  of 
wtiich  make  contact  with  the  plates ;  F  F  are  the  resistance 
coils  connected  to  the  contact  plates,  one  coil  for  each  plate, 
except  the  first  of  the  scries,  which  is  connected  direct  to 
line.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  strength  of  the  current  en 
tering  the  line  depends  upon  the  plate  with  which  contact 
is  made  by  the  connecting  rod.  As  the  rod  travels  from  the 
first  of  the  series  the  resistance  increases,  the  current  hav- 
ing to  pass  through  N  —  1  resistance  coils,  as  well  as  the 
line  wire,  N  being  the  number  of  plates  from  the  first  of  the 
series  to  the  point  at  which  contact  is  made.  QenerUly,  how- 
ever, as  one  contact  piece  travels  from  the  first  of  the  series, 
the  other  travels  toward.^  the  first  of  its  series,  and  thus, 
while  the  current  decreasinglj  varies  in  one  line,  the  vaiia- 
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Fig.  946. 


rti 


CowpfT^s  Eleetrk  Writing  Apparatus. 

tion  \n  increaning  in  the  other.  A  Alight  knowledse  of  co- 
ordiDftte  freometry  n-ill  enable  the  student  to  plot  the  curve 
of  any  letter,  and  to  calculate  the  variations  in  the  ntrengths 
of  the  curreuta.    Fig».  8  and  4  show  rrBpectively  an  eleva- 


Fig.  946. 


'7u^^A4t/» 


Written  Message  fry  Cowper's  Instrument, 

tion  and  plan  of  the  thin  metal  plates,  which  are  insulated 
the  one  from  the  other  by  paper  soaked  in  paraffine.  The 
receiving  instrument,  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Kign. 
6  and  6,  dilTen  from  the  sending  instrument ;  il  H  are  light 
soft  iron  bars  on  delicate  bearings,  having  the  ends  sur- 
rounded by  the  coils  I  I,  to  which  the  bars  form  a  movable 
eore.  Throu|(h  these  coils  the  varying  currents  of  the  line 
are  sent,  which,  of  course,  have  a  varying  action  on  the 
core.  J  J  J  J  are  four  permanent  or  electro-magnets,  be- 
tween the  poles  of  which  the  coiUi  just  named  are  placed  .  K 
is  a  syphon  pen.  The  pen  is  adjustable  from  the  bridge  L, 
and  the  ink  reservoir  is  shown  at  M.  The  light  connecting 
rods  N  N  transmit  the  motions  of  the  movable  cores  to  the 
pen  ;  o  o  are  springs  to  enable  the  pen  to  resist  the  pull  of 
the  magneta,  the  connections  are  shown  in  O*  O'  o^,  the  lat- 
ter being  attached  to  a  fixed  post  O^ 

"  The  currents  sent  through  the  line  wire  by  the  send- 
ing instrument  vary  in  strength  or  power,  and  cau»e  the 
light  bar  of  soft  iron  to  move  with  varying  power  by  its 
attraction  to  the  stationary  magne's :  and  in  order  to  cause 
it  to  take  it^i  proper  position  according  to  each  variation  in 
power,  a  varying  resistance  is  opposed  to  it,  such  as  a  spring 
which  requires  more  power  to  compress  it  the  more  it  is 
compressed,  that  the  action  of  the  soft  iron  bar,  combiniKi 
with  that  of  a  precisely  similar  bar  actuated  by  the  secoud 
line  wire,  will  cause  the  position  of  the  pen  in  the  receiving 
instrument  to  follow  the  position  of  the  pen  in  the  hand  of 
the  operator  at  the  sendine  instrument,  and  thus  form  the 
letters.  Vbe  total  strength  of  the  spring  or  varying  resist- 
ance can  ue  regulated  at  will,  so  that  the  letters  formed  bv 
the  pen  shall  be  of  the  same  proportionate  height  and  width 
as  the  letters  written  by  the  operator  at  the  sending  instru- 
ment. One  convenient  way  of  applying  the  varying  resist- 
ance to  the  light  bar  of  soft  iron  is  by  placing  a  very  light 
spring  to  pull  at  the  end  of  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  its 
lengtn,  but  allowing  of  the  motion  of  the  bar  which  will 
thus  cause  the  spring  to  act  with  more  and  more  leverage  as 
it  moves  more  out  of  line  with  the  spring.  When  so  ar- 
ranged there  is  required  another  spring  to  keep  the  connec- 
tion with  the  pen  tight,  if  such  connection  is  flexible,  so 
that  the  pen  may  go  backwards  as  well  as  forwards  over  the 
paper,  as  the  light  bar  of  soft  iron  moves  either  one  way  or 
the  other.    Bat  the  spring  or  variable  resistance  may  be  inade 


to  act  both  to  give  the  increasing  resistance  and  the  power 
to  draw  back  the  pen  as  well,  if  the  spring  is  made  to  pull 
by  a  flexible  or  jointed  connection  at  a  fixed  point,  the  line 
of  such  pull  being  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  light  bar  of 
soft  iron,  while  another  rigid  or  flexible  connection  from 
the  end  of  the  bar  to  the  connection  to  the  spring  has  the 
pen  attached  to  it  at  about  the  miilille  of  its  length,  which 
arrangement  will  give  the  same  n^sult  as  the  two  springs 
before  described.''  —  ** Engineering.*^ 

E-lec'tro  Bal-lis'ta.  An  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  ra|)idity  of  fli«^ht  of  a  shot.  See  Bal- 
LiSTA.    Electro-ballistic  pendulum,  '\\ffch.  Diet." 

In  Boulenge's  apparatus  the  shot  is  made  to  break  through 
two  win*  screens.  The  screen  is  a  framework  with  fine 
wires,  which  are  cut  by  the  shot.  One  screen  Is  near  the 
muule  of  the  gun,  and  the  other  at  100'  distance.  The 
screens  are  in  connection  with  electro-magnets  in  the  instru- 
ment house.  While  the  wires  in  front  of  the  screen  are  per- 
fect, an  electric  current  passes  without  interruption,  and  the 
electro-magnets  suspend  two  rods  of  iron.  When  the  shot 
is  fired,  No.  1  screen  is  torn,  and  the  rod  suspended  to  No.  1 
magnet  drops ;  an  instant  afterward,  when  the  shot  has 
reached  No  2  screen.  No  2  magnet  detaches  the  second  rod. 
The  time  between  the  falling  of  the  two  rods  is  so  small,  that 
ere  the  first  has  fallen  half  its  length  the  second  has  dropped 
upon  a  trigger,  which  strikes  the  side  of  No.  1  rod  The  lat- 
ter is  examined  for  the  mark  of  the  tngser,  and  the  measure 
of  this  mark  from  the  end,  giving  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  first  detached  rod,  the  rate  being  known,  furnishes  a  fig- 
ure which  has  only  to  be  compared  with  a  prepared  scale  in 
order  to  read  off  the  number  of  feet  per  second  at  which  the 
shot  moved. 

E-lec'tro-bronz'ing.  A  process  for  putting 
on  iron  a  durable  electro-bronze  finish,  resembling 
real  bronze. 

The  articles  to  be  bronsed  are  first  put  in  a  bath  of  paraf 
fine,  which  stops  further  oxidation ;  they  are  then  coated 
with  a  metallic  substance  and  subjectrd  to  the  electro- bronz- 
ing bath,  after  which  they  are  treated  with  a  peculiar  pro< 
tecting  varnish,  and  are  then  ready  for  use. 

B-lectro-cap'il-la-ry  Mo'tor.  A  philosophic 
toy  br  M.  Lippmann,  founded  ii))on  the  efifect  pro- 
dnceo  upon  tne  capillary  constant  of  mei-cury  when 
an  electric  contact  is  made  therewith. 

In  a  glass  tank  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  two 
nnall  cylinders  containing  mercury  A  bundle  of  capillnry 
tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  is  placed  in  each  cylinder,  re«tiug 
on  the  mercury,  each  bundle  being  connected  above  with 
one  end  of  a  walking  beam,  to  the  prolongation  of  which  1^ 
attached  a  connecting  rod,  crank,  and  fly-wheel.  By  means 
of  a  commutator  on  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  the  mercury  in 
each  cylinder  is  alternately  connected  with  a  small  battery  ; 
its  capillary  constant  is  changed,  its  ascent  in  the  tubes  in- 
creased, that  side  preponderates,  and  causes  semi  rotation  of 
the  fly-wheel.  This  sends  the  current  to  the  other  cylinder, 
which,  acting  similarly,  completes  the  rotation. 

B-lec'tro-cau'te-ry.    {Electricity.)    See  Cau- 
tery Instrument. 
E-leo'tro-chem'i-cal  TePe-phone.     A  tel 

ephouic  receiver  by  Edison,  in  principle  similar  to 
the  electio-motO(;raph,  which  see. 

If  a  strip  of  bibulous  paper,  slightly  moistened  with  a 
weak  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  be  laid  upon  a  strip  of 
metal,  which  by  means  of  a  key  or  contact  maker  can  be  con- 
nected to  one  pole  of  a  volt«ic  battery,  and  a  metallic  strip, 
tipped  with  platinum,  and  connected  to  the  other  pole  of  the 
battery,  be  gently  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  it 
will  encounter  a  resistance,  the  amount  of  which,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  determined  by  the  coefilcient  of 
friction  between  the  platinum-tipped  spring  and  the  surface 
of  the  moistened  paper.  The  instant,  howovcr,  that  the  cir- 
cuit is  closed  by  depressing  the  key,  the  friction  between  the 
two  surfaces  is  reduced,  and  assuming  a  uniform  tractive 
force  to  be  exerted  upon  the  strip,  it  will  be  found  to  slip 
over  the  surface  of  the  paper  every  time  th!it  the  key  is  de- 
pressed ;  and  if  the  key  be  moved  up  and  down,  a  series  of 
pulsations  or  minute  jerks  will  be  felt  by  a  person  holding 
the  strip,  which  pulsations  are  isochronous  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  key. 

The  instrument  shown  in  Figs  947-960  consists  of  a 
diaphragm  which  is  set  into  vibration  by  the  variation:*  of 
friction  taking  place  between  a  metallic  strip  and  a  chem- 
ically prepared  rotating  cylinder  under  variations  of  the 
strength  of  an  electric  current*  passing  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  metallic  strip  and  the  cylinder.  The  diagram. 
Fig.  949,  shows  the  dispMition  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
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ELECTRO-DYNAMOMETER. 


Fig.  947. 


EUetro-ehemical  TeUphotu. 

nppantttu.  it  Is  a  cylinder  compoMd  of  chalk  and  potamum 
hydratfC  with  a  unull  quantity  of  mercury  acetate  molded 
round  a  flanged  roller  or  reel  of  bram  which  is  lined  with 
platinum  on  thow  nurfaeefi  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
mixtur?,  which  is  kept  in  a  moii«tened  condition  Upon  the 
upper  circumfereuce  of  the  cylinder,  which  ia  cauiwd  to  re- 
Fig.  948 


Etectro-chemieal  Telephone.    (Vertical  Section.) 

rolTe  on  the  horisontal  spindle  B  By  %  metallic  utrip  C  if 
caused  to  press  with  a  firm  and  uniform  pressure  by  means 
of  an  adjustable  spring,  5.  The  portion  of  the  strip  which 
bears  upon  the  cylinder  is  lined  with  platinum,  and  the  op- 
posite end  is  attached  to  a  diaphmgtn,  /).  nf  mica  A"  in  di- 
ameter,  and  firmly  fixed  by  itn 
Fig   949.  circumference.     The   c>llnd«'r 

is  connected  to  the  copper  ele- 
ment of  a  battery ,  and  the  btrip 

Fig.  960. 


EUetro-chtmicnl  Tt  If  phone. 
{SeetiomU  diaipnmA 


Eleetro-chemiral  Telephone. 
(Detached  view  of  dia- 
phragm and  roUer.) 


Cto  the  sine  pole,  with  a  transmitting  telephone  inelnd«d  in 
the  circuit.  If,  when  no  current  is  passing  through  the  in- 
strument, the  cylinder  be  rotated  at  a  uniform  speed  away 
from  the  diaphragm,  the  friction  between  the  cylinder  and 
the  strip  C  causes  the  diaphragm  to  be  drawn  inwards,  t./., 
towards  the  cylinder,  and  the  diaphragm  would  take  up  a 
fixed  position  dependent  upon  its  own  rigidity  and  the  fric- 
tion between  the  cylinder  and  the  strip.  The  instant,  how- 
ever, that  a  current  is  transmitted  through  the  instrument 
that  friction  is  reduced  and  the  diaphragm  flies  back  by  its 
own  unopposed  elasticity,  the  Tariatioo  of  friction  being  pro- 
portional to  the  Tartar  ion  of  the  strength  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent ;  and  so  extremely  sensitire  is  this  combination  that  the 
▼ariations  in  the  strength  of  the  electric  current  caused  by 
the  human  voice  speaking  against  a  carbon  transmitting  tele 
phone  instantly  produce  their  corresponding  variations  ok 
friction,  and  the  diaphmgrn  repeats  the  words,  but  very  much 
louder  than  they  were  originally  uttered  at  the  distant  station. 

Of  the  other  parts :  /f  M  is  the  cast-iron  bracket  holding 
the  principal  parts  of  the  apparatus  G  is  a  shaft  by  which 
the  forked  lever  L  may  be  raised  occasionally  to  bring  the 
damping  roller  R  from  the  trough  T  against  the  roller  A. 

"Engineering  *' .    .    •  xxvii.  239. 

E-lec'trode.  (Ehctricity.)  1.  A  pole  of  a  bat- 
tery. 

2.  An  instrument  iified  in  the  applicAtion  of  elec- 
tricity usually  attached  to  the  free  extremities  of 
conductors  or  cords.     Sometimes  called  rheophcre. 

3.  (Surgical.)  Electrodes  for  various  applica- 
tions in  electro-therapeutics  are  made  of  shades 
appropriate.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

Plates  for  the  feet,  throat,  temple,  ankle. 

Belts  for  the  waist,  wrist,  arm,  leg,  knee,  etc. 

Insulated  for  rectum,  vagina,  urethra,  bladder. 

In  form  of  needlef^,  pessaries,  forceps,  plugs,  balls,  plates, 
sponges,  brushes,  pads. 

60  forms  are  shown  in  the  catalogue  of  the  *'  We»tem  Elec- 
tric Manufacturing  Company.'^ 

4.  One  of  the  carbons  (in  some  cases  metal)  in  the  arc 
electric  light 

E-lec'tro-dyna-mom'e-ter.  A  measurer  of 
the  force  of  an  electric  current. 

Fig.  961. 


EUetroHiynamorneter. 

The  electrical  current  traverses  the  t^o  lar^ 
Mpirnls  of  copper  ribbon,  and  also  the  smaller  spi- 
ral, whose  biHlar  suspension  keeps  it  at  ripht  an- 
gles to  the  larper  spirals  when  no  current  passes. 
The  smaller  spiral  carries  a  small  mirror,  and  the 
readin;:s  are  taken  from  a  distant  scale,  the  li;:ht 
si)ot  serving  as  an  index.  The  circuit  is  completed 
tlirough  the  smaller  spiral  by  means  of  mercury 
cups  kept  cool  by  water  running  through  their  hol- 
low walls. 

Invented  by  Trowbridge  and  improved  by  £di« 
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B-l«o''tro  GHld'ing.    See  Electro  Plating. 

B-le</tro-gTaph.  An  mstrument  used  for  en- 
paviu^  the  cylin<lers  of  copper  or  braju  employed 
in  the  printing  of  woven  fabrics  and  paper-hane^ 
ines.  Voltaic  electricity  is  used  to  communicate 
the  necessary  movementd  in  advancing  the  cutting 
tools  at  the  appropiiate  times. 

The  eyllnder  to  be  eDgmved  ia  flnt  coafed  on  itii  outer 
•urface  with  a  film  of  Tiuminh.  The  inquired  nuniber  of 
copies  are  then  iicntched  through  the  ground  by  a  M>rie«  of 
diamond  points  arranged  on  the  axln  of  the  machine  paral- 
lel with  the  axid  of  the  cylinder.  The  metallic  surface  is 
thereby  exposed  in  certain  parts  and  is  *'  bitten  in  *'  with 
acids.  Bach  diamond  point  is  in  connection  with  a  small 
temporary  magnet,  and  the  entire  series  is  so  amngod  en 
rapport  with  the  original  design,  that  intennittent  voltaic 
currents  an  establlslwd,  which  result  in  the  diamonds  being 
witbdntwn  from  action  at  profwr  intervals. 

S-lec'tro-har-mon'io  TePe*graph.  An  in- 
vention of  Eliaha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  by  which  nu- 
merous musical  tones  or  a  number  of  messuages  may 
be  sent  by  telegraph  simultaneously,  on  a  single 
wire. 

Figs. 


Gran 


^,  pp.  2516-2618,  *'Merh.  Diet*' 
"  iroH  Age,'''  xvil.,  Ap.  13,  p.  8. 


"vSr.>lm.,*zzzlx.  104. 

•*Sc.  Am.  Stfp.,"  xxxil. 

•"&.  Am,  Sup.,''  28»7- 


„   ,     xvii.,  Ap. 
F^wrs  by  F.  L.  Fop0  .  •  "&.  Am.  Sup."  2088, 

•  ''Jour.  Soe.  TeL  Eng.,'*  vii.  858. 

Blec-troPy-sia.  {Electricity.)  The  process 
of  resolving  compound  substances  into  their  con- 
stitaent  elements  by  voltaic  action. 

Keith'*  apparatus      .    .  *  "Emgiiueriug  ant/  Mim.  Jour..*' 
zxvi.  28,  87,  68. 

B-lec'tro-mag^net.  See  under  the  following 
references :  — 

Magnets,  Beuin 
Famlkner 
fonos  of 

JVitiMiig •"Tf/rgr.  Jbi«r.,''iv.  189. 

Paper  by  TrofoAr/r/gs    .    .    .     '' Se.  Am.  Sup,,*' dffl. 
Electro-mag.  engine,  Camacho   .  *  *'Sr.  Am.,'*  xxxv.  810. 
engine  motor,  Deprez,  Fr.    .     "  Iron  Age,"  xxiv.,  Aug. 

7,  p.  16. 

li^«s,  AnstrU • '*  Se.  Am.  Sup  ,  12A0. 

machine,  Crratnm«  .    .    .    .  *  *'£/ifiii^««',"  xlvi.  829. 
testing  machine,  Herring     .  *  "  Van,  No^tratul's  Mag.,*' 
XX.  405. 

motor,  X.«f</fcig *  **Se.  Ameriean,^*  xlii.l. 

engine,  Pixii *  ''Engineer,'*  xliv.  888. 

engine,   Sawfrr      .    .    .    ,  •"Se.  Am.  Sup.,**  9dl. 
machine,  Voriry      .    .    .    .  •"Se.  Am.  Sup.,'' Vi&l. 
Werelermann •  "  Tefeg.  Joirr.,*  Ti.  22. 

£-lec'tro-mag-net'ic  Brake.  A  railway 
brake  operated  through  electric  devices. 

Aekard •** Satntifie  American,'*  jUii.lB. 

N.  Kaiiwa9  of  France    .  •  "Engineer,**  xlv.  466. 
SpoitiswooU      .    .    .     .  •"Se.  Am.  Sup.,'' 90ft. 

''Manuf.  and  Builder,**  zi.  228 

B-lec'tro-mag-nefio  Mallet.  An  instru- 
ment for  plu;rgini;  teeth.  The  plunger  is  recipro- 
cated by  a  small  electro- magnetic  engine.  See 
Pldooer,  p.  1750,  •  "J/ccA.  Diet.*' 

B-leo'tro-mag-netflc  TeFe-graph.  The  his- 
tory of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  the  intimate 
connection  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henrv  therewith,  with 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Prof. 
Morse's  invention,  are  so  well  told  in  a  "  Historical 
Account "  of  the  same  by  William  B.  Taylor,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  that  it  relieves  the  author  from 
adding  to  that  which  he  has  said  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  "AfecA.  Diet.,**  pp.  787-789.  The  "  Histori- 
cal Account "  is  published  in  the  "Smithsonian  Re- 
port for  1878/'  and  as  a  brochnre.  See  ** Biograph- 
ical'Memoir  of  Joseph  Henry,"  p.  158,  et  seq. 

The  "Handbook  of  Electrieal  Dingrams  and  Con- 
neetion$,**  by  Davia  &  Rae,  New  York.  1876,  gives 
an  excellent  description  and  series  of  cuts,  showing 
the  instruments,  connections,  and  arrangements  of 
wions  kinds  and  systema. 


Fig.  855. 


Po3t'$  Electro-masseur. 


Telegraphy,  Thotneuti,  Fr  ,  "Scienti^  American,"  xxxvii.  40. 

German  hi*lorical  collection  of  Instruments.  Description 
and  hiRtory,  "Line**  Report,  Vienna  Exposition,"  1873. 

See  lift  under  ELSCTEiCfTT  for  various  systems  and  instru- 
ments. 

E-lec'tro-maa'aage.    See  Klbctro-mabsbur. 

E-lec'tro-maa'aear.  An  instrument  for  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  the  human  bo<ly. 
A  small  hollow  metallic  roller  filled 
with  hot  water,  and  connected  with  a 
(iaijgfe  battery;  it  is  rolled  over  the 
surface  of  the  body.    Klectro  maswye. 

It  is  also  made  in  other  forms. 

B-lec'tro-med'l-cal  Ap'pa-ra'- 
tOB.  See  Cautert  Instrument, 
Elbctbio  Bollbt  Seeker;  Bat* 
TBRT ;  Galvanic  Battery  ;  and  Mat 
nnder  Electricity. 

See  slso  list  under  Sur- 
gical Instruments,  puges 
2459-2461  '^Meeh.  Diet.,'^  et 
infra. 

E^lec-trom'e-ter.  An 
instrument  for  measuring 
the  force  of  an  electric  cur. 
rent,  p.  789.  "Afech,  Diet,** 

See  also  EleCTBO-dyna- 
MOMBTBB,  stiiira. 

•  "Engineering,'*  xxill.  179,  201,  269. 

•  "Manufacturer  ^  Builder,*'  xi.  253. 

Hopkins •5;e..imencaii,''xli.99|  xxxix.  185. 

Absolute,      Physical 

Society,  London     .     "SeientUU  American  Sup.,**  \iS90. 

Capillary •"Scienttjk  American  Sup.,**  1^19. 

Reflection,  Mdsrart   .  •  " Scientific  American  Sup.,''  4108. 
Beveising  key,  Lodge  •  "  IkUgrapkic  Journal,"  vii.  208. 

B-lec'tro-mo'to-graph.  (Electrieity.)  An  in- 
vention of  Edison  by  which  to  obtain  mechanical 
effects  with  an  exceedingly  small  electric  force,  and 
upon  long  circuits,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
electric  organ. 

It  is  based  upon  the  principle,  that  if  a  sheet  of  slightly 
roughened  paper,  dipped  in  certain  Mutions,  be  laid  upon  a 
platinised  metallic  plate,  and  there  be  pMsed  over  it  a  strip 
of  sheet  metal  (lead,  thallium,  or  platinum),  on  the  pasxage 
of  a  current  a  certain  slLpperinessof  the  surface  is  produced, 
which  makes  the  friction  much  lew.  A  metallic  bar,  held 
by  a  spring,  is  dnqoped  onward  by  the  friction  of  the  travel- 
ing paper,  but  springs  back  each  time  a  current  passes. 

"Telegraphir  Journal** •  tI.  882. 

"  Scientific  American  '• •  xxxix.  17. 

"Linen'  Report,  Vienna  Rrposition."'  1873. 

See  also  Elbctbo-cbdiigal  Tslkphohi. 

B-lec'tro  Mo'tor.  See  Dynamo-electric 
Machine  ;  Maoneto-electric  Machine. 

B-lec'tro-phone.  A  telephonic  instrument  de- 
vised by  M.  Louis  Maich^,  consist inpr  of  an  ordinary 
Bell  receiver  and  a  special  transmitter.  The  lat- 
ter has  a  glass  imbedded  in  wadding,  and  placed 
with  its  concavity  opposite  to  the  mouth  tube  of 
the  transmitter.  Upon  the  upper  ed<;e  of  the  dish 
rests  a  ball  of  carbon,  and  upon  the  latter  a  second 
ball.  When  the  sound  waves  set  the  glass  dish  in 
vibration  the  c^irbons  will  be  sensible  of  varyimr  de- 
grees of  pressure,  and  their  conductivity  will  be 
thereby  varied.  The  corresponding  variations  of 
resistance  to  the  current,  and  consequent  variations 
of  potential  in  the  circuit,  are  revealed  as  soon  at 
the  receiver.  —  ** Electrician,'* 

Maicki •"Scientific  Am.  Sup.,'' ^^f^. 

Pfeiffer,  ds  Courbettes    .    •  "Scient^  American,"  xlii.  161. 

B-lec'tro-phys'i-cal  Reg'ia-ter.  The  sub- 
ject of  registering  phenomena  of  life  is  considered 
in  da  MonceVs  '^Expot^  de$  applications  de  CElec- 
triciti,**  *  iv.  439.  The  memoirs  on  this  subject,  by 
Helmholtz,  are  referred  to,  and  the  apparatus  of 
Boeck,  called  by  him  the  Kymograpbion. 
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See  CaRDIAORAPH.  SPRTOHOaRAPH. 

MTOORAPH.  PNKUMOaaAPH. 

Plethtsmoorapr.  Cbiuoamoioscops. 

and  references  ptusitn. 

E-lec'tro  Plating.  On  popcelnin  :  In  France 
tbe  object  is  painted  with  a  mixtnre  to  form  a  basis 
for  the  electro  deposic  This  is  made  by  dissolving 
sulphur  in  oil  of  lavender  to  a  syrupy' consistence 
and  mixino^  it  under  a  ^ntle  heat  with  chloride  of 
gold  or  chloride  of  platinum  dit^solved  in  sulphuric 
ether.  This  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
paint  and  applied  wiih  a  brush  to  tbe  parts  of  the 
china  on  which  the  plating  is  desired.  Tlie  objects 
are  baked  to  a  biscuit  before  being  plunged  in  the 
bflth. 

Cf . :  —  *•  ScimtifU  American  Sup."  G26. 

Prof.  Wright '' Scitnttfk  Amer.^' xxx^iX.  Ml. 

Leaves,  etc *^Sctentifie  Ameritan^*' xxvr,  AT. 

Machinery •  **5cwn/i/fr  ilmrr.,'- xxxvii.  127. 

Machinery  and  plant   .    .  *  ^*Iron  A^f,'*  xiz.,  Jan.  25,  P-  1. 

Originator  of **Seientt/ic  Amer.,"  xx%v.S]2. 

Aluminium,  etc.     .    .    .     *'/roM  >i^,'' xix.,  Jan.  26,  p.  27. 

Bertrantt "Kan  IVoMr.  Mof.,"  xvii.  fcS. 

Iron ^'Manuf.  and  BuiUter,"  ix.  143. 

VoT  aluminium.  Bath  of  double  chloride  of  aluminium 
and  ammonium  ;  nie  a  strong  battery. 

For  mngnesium .  Bath  of  a  double  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  ammonium  in  aqueous  solution  givet  strongly  lulherent 
layer  of  magnesium  on  copper. 

For  catimium.  Use  the  bromide  to  which  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added.  An  acidulated  sulphate  gives  good  re- 
sults. 

For  bismuth.  Deposited  upon  copper  or  brass  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  double  chloride  of  bismutb  and  ammonium  by 
the  current  from  a  Bunsen  element. 

For  antimony.  Use  double  chloride  of  antimony  and  am- 
monium. 

For  paUailium.  Use  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  am- 
monium, with  or  without  the  battery. 

**Comptes  Renr/us'^ xzziv.  227. 

Gilding.    Prepare  bath  of 

Potasrium  cyanide Utol6oiB. 

Water 1  gal. 

Gold  oxide |  os. 

The  gold  oxide  is  made  by  digesting  in  a  oaprale  over  a 
water  bath,— 

Gold 1 

Aqua  regia 20 

The  aqua  rrgia  oonsiatB  of  — 

Nitric  acid 1 

Hydrochl.  acid 8 

When  the  ^Id  has  dissolved,  the  solution  is  digested  with 
calc.  magneoia  and  the  precipitated  gold  oxide  washed. 

Articles  of  copper,  brass,  or  german  silver  are  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  washed  in  clear 
water,  plunged  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  add  dip :  — 

Nitric  acid 6 1-6  pounds. 

Water 1  gallon. 

**ScuntiJicAmerieanSup.^* 2640. 

E-lec'tro-8Cope.  The  electroscope  of  M,  Ra- 
meaux  conni.sts  of  two  fine  fibres  of  white  silk,  each 
fixed  at  one  end  by  means  of  a  little  wax  to  any 
support,  and  free  to  oscillate  in  any  direction  under 
their  point  of  attachment,  and  the  respectire  fibres 
so  separated  that  they  cannot  foul  each  other  during 
their  swing,  or  influence  each  other  reciprocally. 
One  of  the  threads  is  charged  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod  with  positive  electricity.  The  other  is  charged 
by  means  of  a  stick  of  resin  with  negative  electricity, 
ifvery  body  which  attracts  one  of  the  threads  so 
charged  and  repels  the  other  is  necessarily  electri- 
fied. Its  electricity  is  of  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the 
thread  which  it  repels.  The  sensibility  of  these 
elcctro.Hcopes  is  greater  within  certain  limits  as  the 
thread.s  are  made  finer,  longer,  and  less  conducting. 

"  Telegraphic  Journal  " vi.  78. 

*^  Scientific  American  Sup '^ xxxviii.  188. 

E-lec'troHiem'a-phore.  (Railway.)  A  sem- 
aphore worked  by  electricity  to  give  signal  to  ap- 
proachitig  trains. 

lu  the  block  system  of  railway  management,  for 


iustanee,  the  road  is  divided  into  sectiona  and  eke* 
trie  semaphores  placed  at  their  termini. 

They  are  also  used  in  the  interlocking  system 
which  has  attained  such  a  great  development  in  the 
railway  termini  of  the  large  capitals.  ' 

The  electro-semaphore  is  described  and  icprumted  in 
''RaiUoad Gazette;'  •  xxlli.  93. 

E-leo'troHii-lic'ic  Light.  A  iiiodtfication  of 
the  electric  light  arrangement  in  which  one  elec- 
trode is  applied  to  a  glass  tube,  or  wall  of  a  gla.^'S 
vessel  containing  a  saline  solution.  A  white  vapor 
is  given  off,  having  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  The 
glass  is  strongly  attacked  and  devitrified.  The 
spectrum  indicates  the  silicic  character  of  the  light 
although  the  intens^e  brightness  renders  it  difficult 
to  perceive  the  lines.  Contact  with  pure  silicon  in 
tbe  shape  of  crystal  of  hyaline  quartz  affords  the 
same  character  of  light.  —  Plants. 

E-lec'tro-ther'mo-pile.  [Electricity.)  A 
bnttery  in  which  a  current  is  produced  by  the  sub- 
jection of  an  element  or  group  of  elements  to  heaL 
See  Thermo-electric  Battery. 

E-lec'tro-typ'ing.  A  substitute  for  stereotyp- 
ing.    See  page  791 ,  *'  Mech.  Diet.'* 

The  bath  for  depositing  an  iron  rarface  on  electrotype 
platen  consifita  of  a  concentrated  fiolution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  ammonium  ;  the  battery  of  four  Meidinger  celU.  The 
anode  i0  an  iron  plate  with  a  surface  eight  times  tlut  of  the 
cathode ;  the  latter  is  of  copper.  On  leaving  the  bath  the  iron 
is  brittle  and  hard,  but  when  heated  to  a  cherry  red  it  be- 
comes malleable  and  soft.  —  Klein. 

Or :  Take  100  parts  of  ferrous-ammonia  sulphate,  together 
with  60  part*  of  sal-ammoniac  ;  dissolve  In  600  parts  of  pure 
water,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  being  added  to  acidulate 
the  solution.  The  copper  plate  is  connected  to  the  negative 
pole  of  a  battery  of  2  or  8  Bunsen  elements,  an  iron  plate  of 
equal  sise  being  employed  as  an  anode.  The  solution  is  main- 
tained at  60°  to  80^.  The  deposit  of  iron  is  of  a  hard,  steel- 
Uke  quality.  —  Bottger. 

Statue,  12^  high **&.  i4mer.,'' zxxvili.  888. 

Phttes  from  drawings,  Brown,  Br.  **Sc.  Amer.Sup.,^'  2242. 

Iron  etootro ''Se.AmeT.Stip.;'\^l. 

"&.ilmrr.,''xlii.  184. 

Article  **  OnlwtnopioKtique,''^  Laboulave^  **  Dietionnairt 
des  Arts  et  ManmfaetMreit^'^  tome  iv.,  ad.  1877. 

B-lec^o-type  Mold'ing  Ma-ohine'.  A 
hydraulic  press  for  taking  a  wax  impression  of  a 
form. 

The  platen  has  a  projecting  table  upon  which  the  form 
and  mold  are  placed  before  being  plaecil  In  the  press.  Th« 
pump  is  supported  by  a  fnune-work  on  the  cistern  below  the 
cylinder,  and  has  a  nfety-valve  graduated  to  give  any  re- 
quired pressure. 

Fig.  963. 


Ekarotype  Molding  aUmdu$tt, 
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The  molding  ease  baring  b«en  warmed  ii  placed  on  a  lerel 
table,  and  the  melted  wax  poured  in  to  make  a  level  surface. 
It  it  then  black«leaded  with  a  soft  brush  ;  the  form  Is  put  on 
the  platen,  and  the  molding  case  in  reTened  position  on  the 
head  of  the  press,  immediately  over,  but  not  tonching  the 
form.    The  bed  is  then  raised  to  giro  the  proper  impression. 

El'e-ments.  (EUctricity.)  lu  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, the  metals  or  carbon  acted  upon  by  the  ex- 
citiog  fluid.  See  vanous  materialn  in  listt  of  bat- 
teriis  in  Galvanic  Battery. 

El'e-va'ted  Rall'way.  An  urban  railway 
above  the  line  of  street  travel.  See  Figs.  1856- 
1858,  pp.  792,  793,  '*  Mech.  Ot'ct:* 

New  York    .    .  •  *' Engineering,''  xxix.  10,  50,  210, 240. 

•  ''Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi.  Jflk  ;  xxii.  125. 

*  **  Scientific  American,"  xxxiv.  25  ;  xxxviii. 

18,  62.  66, 175,  178,  S6r,370;  xU.  255, 
810,  m. 

Earl  J  examples     ''Scientific  American,'^  xliil.  281. 
New  York    .    .•"  Scienttfie  American  Sup.,'*  1933. 

Sl'e-va'tor.  1.  The  elevntor  belt  with  cups  is 
the  invention  of  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  1780. 

2.  The  elevator,  as  a  building  ft>r  the  shipment, 
transhipment,  nnd  storai^e  of  ^rain  is  described  on 
pp.  •  794,  795,  "  Ahch.  UivL*'  See  also  the  follow- 
ing references :  — 

Engine,  Cooke  tf  Beggs  •  "Manufacturer  4r  Builder, *'  xi.  9. 
Stokes  4r  Pnrrisk  .     .  •  "Iron  Age,'  xxi..  May  2,  p.  18. 
•  "Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  May  2,  p.  41. 


Davis 
Freight,  endless  chain. 

B4les 

flrain.  Canton,  Md.  . 

N.  Y.  Central  R.  B 

St.  Louia,  Mo.  .    . 

Erie,  Fa 

Hoist,  Mason  tf  Co., 

Hydraulic.  Bttrtlon  . 
Howard  Iron  Works 
Ijuu  ff  BodUy  .     . 
Stokes  ^  Parrish    . 

^sseni 


•  "Builder  tf  Wooiworker'*  xvi.  283. 
I  •  "Engineering;-  xxU.  486, 589, 523, 

•  "Scientific  American,'*  zxxtI.  890. 

•  "Seienttfir  American  Sup.,"  1256. 

•  "Scienttfie  American  Sup,'*  78.'. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xviii.,  July  aj,  p  1. 

•  "Iron  Age''  xxi..  May  16.  p.  89. 

•  "Manuf.  If  Builder,"  ix.  121,  146. 

•  "Iron  Age;-  xx.,  Nov.  1,  p.  1. 

•  "Iron  Age,'*  xix..  May  M,  p  1. 

•  "Iron  Age,'*  xx.,  Sept.  20,  p.  1. 


Msenger. 

Cooke  4r  Beggs  .     .     .  •  "Iron  Age,**  xxi.,  Jan  3,  p.  1. 

Potter ^ "Scientific  American  Sup., y  IQS. 


Ecans 

Trocad«3ro,  Paris  . 
Steam,  Beuon  .  .  . 
Transfer  of  grain  hj 
Water  Power,  UaU  . 


'Scientific  American,*'  x\i\i  24. 
,  •  "Scientific  American  Sup  ,**  2236. 

•  "Manu/net.  ^  Builder,"  viil.  217 
,  •  "Scientific  Amnican,"  xli  207. 

•  "Manu/nct.  tf  Builder,'*  viii.  49. 


3.  {Sitrtfical,)  a.  An  instrument  for  lifting  an  e.x- 
cised  or  clepressed  portion  of  the  cranium  in  tre- 
panning. 

b.  An  instrument  for  replacing  the  uterus. 

c.  A  forceps  or  screw  for  lifting  a  tooth  or  root. 
Bl'e-va'tor  Bolt.    An  iron  bolt  with  a  pecul- 


Fig.  954. 


Fig   955. 


Elevator  Bolt. 

i&r  flat  head  which 
is  conntersnnk  by 
pressure  into  the 
working  face  of  the 
belt,  while  the 
threaded  end  and 
the  DQt  secure  the  bucket  to  the  belt.    Fig.  954. 

ZSl'e-va'tor  Boot.  The  lower  end  of  an  ele- 
vator leg.  Fig.  955.  See  Fiff.  1 863.  p.  795,  "  Mech. 
Diet.'*  It  is  of  iron  and  holds  the  lower  roller, 
around  which  the  elevator  belt  runs. 


Elevator  Boot. 


Hawkins 


•  "American  Miller,'*  vU.  8. 


El'e-va'tor  ChaizL  A  chain  used  with  ice-el- 
evators. It  is  flat,  runs  over  pulleys  above  and  be- 
low, and  has  jogs  or  bars  upon  it  which  form  rests 
for  the  ice  as  the  chain  mounts  the  incline.  Figs. 
956  and  957  show  several  forms  and  detached 
parts.     See  also  lot:  Elkvatou. 

F!g.  966. 


* 


fee  JOevator  CAains. 

El'e-va'tor  En'gine.  One  used  in  connection 
with  a  psisseuger  cage,  or  platform  for  hoisting 
merchandise. 

F%.  967. 


Ice  E'evator  and  Carrier  Chains. 

The  "Metropolitan"  elevator,  shown  in  Fijja. 
9.58  and  9.59  comprise*  (I)  a  double  cylinder  and 
reversible  steam  engine;  (2)  a  winding  drum  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  engine ;  (3)  a  safety 
drum  placed  oi'cr  the  hatchway;  (4)  guide-posts 
extending  from  cellar  to  roof,  faced  with  safety- 
locks,  ratchets,  and  between  which  (5)  the  safety 
platform  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  wire  lifting- 
rope,  suspending  it  from  the  safety  drum,  while 
another  wire  rope  connects  the  safety  drum  at  the 
top  of  the  hatcnwav  with  the  drum  at  the  foot  of 
the  hatchway  and  immediately  connected  with  the 
engine. 

The  speed  of  the  platform  is  optional,  from  60^  to  200^ 
per  minute,  and  wherever  it  is  stopped  it  is  Immovabty  held 
by  a  strong  brake,  combined  with  the  engine  and  winding 
drum.  The  brake  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  brought  into  and 
released  from  action  simultaneously  with  the  stopping  and 
startintr  of  the  engine,  but  causing  no  friction,  while  the 
engine  Is  running.  The  platform  is  fitted  with  safety-lock- 
ing pawls,  combined  with  a  steel  spring,  and  mechanism  for 
forcing  the  pawls  into  contact  with  the  safety-lock  ratchets 
on  the  vertical  guide-posts  in  case  the  rope  should  break. 
The  greatest  possible  distance  the  cagv  .ohould  fall  is  S",  fhe 
pitch  of  the  ratchets.  The  safety-drum  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  communicated  to 
the  platform.  Its  duty  is  to  limit  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
platform,  and  to  stop  it  if  any  portion  of  the  engine-gear 
should  break.  A  governor,  P,  and  tripping  gear,  K  1 H,  will 
in  the  latter  eaaa  bring  tae  break  F  into  action  and  sfeop 
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the  platform.     An  automatic  vtop-motion  limits  the  di«tanc« 
the  platform  can  tzaTene  to  the  space  between  the  upper 


and  lower 
points. 


EU  rotor  Engine. 
landings,  automatically  shutting  off  vteam  at  those 

Fig   969 


Safety  Drum, 

El'eva'tor  Scales.  Large  scales  weifrhinrr 
100  bushels  of  whent  at  a  time,  and  placed  id  the 
upper  storv  of  an  elevator  to  wei^h  incominis^  ^rain 
before  discharging  into  the  storage  bins.  See  Grain 
Weiciiing  Machine,  infra. 

Ell.  An  reshaped  pipe  coupling,  at  n  bend  of 
the  circulation.  An  elbow.  See  Bend.  The  ell  is 
plain,  hubbed.  or  flanged. 

Bl-ler-hau'sen  Steel.  {MptaHurfpf.)  Steel 
made  by  adding  iron  ore  (magnetic)  to  the  bath  of 
pig-iron,  to  reduce  the  carbon,  relatively. 

El-lip'so-graph.  An  instrument  for  describing 
ellipses.  Toulmin's  eliipograph  i.s  a  frame  placed 
upon  the  paper  on  the  nniwin^bonrd  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  to  be  drawn. 


A  description  of  the  mode  of  using  will  explain  the  con- 
struction :  Place  the  ecnter  points  upon  a  line  drawn 
throush  the  minor  axis  and  equidistant  from  the  center  of 
the  elUpee.  Set  the  pen  point  at  the  extremity  of  the  major 
axis,  and  damp  it  by  means  of  the  binding  screw  on  the 
arm,  then  turn  the  arm  90^  to  the  minor  axis  and  set  the 
pen  to  its  extremity  by  loosening  the  binding  screw  between 
the  parallel  rods  and  sliding  the  carriage  back  until  the  pen 
point  comes  to  the  required  point, then  clamp  it  firmly,  turn 
the  crauk,  and  the  ellipHe  is  drawn  perfectly.    For  small  el- 


Fig  960. 


Ellipsograph. 

lipses,  see  that  the  pen  point  is  set  perfectly  square  with  the 
arm  I).  When  the  pen  is  set  immediately  under  the  arm  F, 
the  pen  will  draw  a  straight  line.  When  the  arm  F  is  out- 
side Che  pen  point,  the  motion  of  the  pen  is  reversed.  Firnt 
start  the  pen  on  a  slip  of  paper  laid  on  top  of  the  papn',  then 
when  it  runs  off  the  slip  on  to  the  paper,  stretched  and  pre- 
pared for  drawing,  it  will  draw  a  figure  complete,  and  the 
lines  will  join. 

Toulmin    ....       ^^Scimtifie  American  Smp.,^  GSQ. 

Batch • '^'^ Scientific  Americmn,'' xl.SlA. 

The  latter  is  an  attachment  to  ordinary  compasftes,  and 
has  a  double  leg,  which  is  used  in  rotation  around  the  angle 
of  a  rectangular  triangle  laid  on  the  paper. 

Bl-lip'ti-cal  Mold'ing  Ma-chine'.  An  at- 
tachment to  a  molding  for  sticking  elliptical  or  cir- 
cular moldings  on  any  radius,  or,  when  molding  el- 
lipses, to  worK  on  a  c^anjiing  radius  ;  as  in  finishing 
arches,  window  and  door  heads,  and  architraves. 

The  Boult  elliptical  molding  attachment  is  shown  in  Fig. 
961,  and  is  used  iu  connection  with  an  upright  spindle.    The 

Fig.  961. 


EXIijaical  Molding  Machine. 

parts  of  the  attachment  are  erected  upon  an  independent 
bed-plate.  The  work  is  attached  to  a  pattern  of  the  desired 
shape  which  has  adju.«table  pressure  plates  for  holding  the 
work  to  the  proper  position.  It  has  an  automatic  worm- 
feed,  controlled  by  a  friction  clutch  matching  into  a  loose 
pulley. 

A  is  the  pulley  that  drires  the  feed-works,  and  receires  its 
motion  by  twit  from  a  pulley  on  the  eounter^shaf  t  timt  driTW 
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EMBOSSING  PRESS. 


tht  main  spindle.  B  in  a  friction  clateh  that  connects  the 
pulley  with  A,  and  drites  the  acrew-nhaf t.  C  is  a  screw  pin- 
ion that  meshes  into  a  worm  on  shaft  above,  by  which  means 
the  feed  roller  />  is  driven.  E  shows  the  upright  cutter  head. 
Fis  the  form  or  pattern  used  with  the  work  at- 
tached :  //  H  are  adjustable  pressure  plates  or 
guides  for  holding  the  work  in  place.  iC  is  an 
ndjnstable  gage  or  fence  governing  the  thicknen 
of  the  work.     G  is  a  piece  of  the  work  finished. 

The  machine  will  run  in  either  direction  for 
feeding  the  stuff  and  working  the  molding,  and 
will  work  molding.^  of  any  wkith  from  I'*  to  ^\ 
aod  up  to  l.lb^'  iu  thickness. 


r)  of  Its  natural  color.    Thereafter  desiccation  com- 
and  it  indurates  so  as  to  last  for  any  time.    Modifl- 

Fie  963. 


Ink.    Made  by  Louis  Miiller, 


Leipsig. 

Colored  inks  — black,  white,  red,  blue  — used 
with  a  quill  on  glass,  porcelain,  ivory,  marble, 
bone,  mother  of  pearl,  or  metal.  Cauuot  be  re- 
moved by  any  liquid. 

£-maille'.  (Fine  Art  Mttal  Work- 
ing. )  The  procesA  of  inlayinp^  motal  with 
metal ;  an  oriental  process  of  great  labor 
and  patience,  con.<i8tin(v  of  engraving,  in- 
laying the  metal  which  is  secured  by  un- 
dercutting, and  burni8hing.  Modern  sci- 
ence has  much  simplified  the  methods. 

The  object  to  be  inlaid  is  entirely  covered  with 
vamL^h,  portions  of  which  are  removed  by  a 
graver  so  as  to  form  the  design  ;  and  thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  galTanie 
bath  of  gold  or  silver,  which  deposits  the  metal 
in  the  places  laid  bare  by  the  graver. 

Or :  after  the  removal  of  the  varnish,  according 
to  the  pattern  made  by  the  gi-aver,  the  object  is 
plunged  into  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  liilver.  The 
salt  is  deposited  on  the  lines  from  which  the  var- 
nish has  been  removed ;  the  object  is  heated  in 
a  muffle  furnace,  and  the  metal  appears  on  the 
black  patina.    Inlaid  patterns  of  gold  and  silver  — 

may  be  obtained,  either  of  their  natural  bright- 
ness or  with  a  dead  surface,  the  latter  beiog 
effected  by  different  processes  of  oxidation  ;  so  that,  on  the 
same  object,  by  making  use  of  the  protecting  ramish,  de- 
signs in  gold  and  silver  of  Tarious  degrees  of  luster  mar  be 
combined.  —  Morin, 

Em-balm'ing  Pump.  Tiemann's  embalming 
pump,  shown  in  Fig.  962,  is  made  of  brass  nickel- 
plated,  and  with  metallic  valves. 

Oaurel  injected  the  veins  with  sulphate  of  alumina.  FaU 
coni  injected  into  the  body  sul- 
phate of  sine.  Chloride  of  sine 
and  sulphate  of  soda  are  also 
sometimes  used. 

For  temporary  preservation  of 
bodies  for  anatomical  investiga- 
tions  the  following  requisites  are 
necessary.  The  body  should  re- 
main in  a  soft  and  flexible  condi- 
tion for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
months,  the  tissues  should  not 
change  color,  the  material  should 
not  be  injurioui>  to  the  health  of 
the  operator,  nor  spoil  the  instru- 
ments used  in  the  operation,  and 
it  must  be  either  free  from  or  have 
an  agreeable  odor,  and  be  cheap. 

Dr.  Wywodxoff,  of  St.  IHjters- 
buig,  Russia,  recommends  thymol 
diluted  with  water  and  glycerine: 
R    Thymolis    .    .     ,      «•  ij. 
Glycerine    .    .     .   lbs.  Iv, 

Aq lbs  ij. 

The  Brunelli  process :  — 
1.  Cleanse  the  circulatory  system 
with  cold  water  till  the  latter  is- 
sues clear     Time  required,  2  to  6 
hours. 

2.  Infect  alcohol  to  absorb  water     15  minutes. 
3    Ether  to  abstract  fat.    2  to  10  hours. 
4.  Solution  of  tannin  to  form  insoluble  compound  with 
the  tissues.    2  to  10  hours. 

6.  Dry  the  body  in  a  current  of  air  previously  passed  over 
heated  chloride  of  calcium.    2  to  6  hours. 

The  Tranchina  method:  Eight  decigrams  of  anenious 
acid,  combined  with  a  little  cinnabar,  are  dissolved  in  9  kil- 
ograms of  spirits  of  wine,  and  injected,  untndum  artem, 
into  the  carotid  artery.  For  more  than  two  months  the 
bedy  remains  fivsh,  inodorous,  inflexible,  and  (thanks  to  the 
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cations  by  Gannal  and  othera  have  improved  upon  Tran- 
china's  method.  —"LoHcet."' 

Ancient  Egypt    ...         .  "&.  ilm.,'»  xxxtH  117. 

Kmbalming  injeetor,  Rirhardton  •  "&  Am.  5tt/>.,"  813, 2472. 
See  also  History  and  Recipes  :  page  797,  "Meek.  Diet.' 

Em-bank'ment.    See  — 

Thames "Van  Nostrand's  Afo^.,'^  xvili.  569. 

French  railways,  Laboulaye,  "  Dictionnaire  des  Arts.  «<«..'» 
"  Chemin.i  Ue  ftr^'  i..  Fig.  81. 

Em-blem'a-ta.  {Fint  An  Mtiallnrgy.)  Orna- 
mental figures  in  relief,  which  are  large  and  de- 
tachable from  the  object. 

Em-bo8B'ing  Ma-chine'.  {Add.)  3.  Emboss- 
ini^  machine  for  stuffs.  Fig.  1869,  p.  798,  "  Mech. 
Diet"  See  also  Labouh^e't  "  Dictionnaire  des  Arts, 
etc." article, " Imfiressions sur Aojffes" tome  ii., Figs. 
61,62. 

Steinlein's  machine  for  embossing  fabrics,  •  "5ci- 
«if//Sc  American  Supffiement"  p.  229. 

Bm-boBs'ing    Press.      1.   {Boitkhindimi.)      A 

{)re88  used  in  embossing  or  gilding  on  card-board, 
cat  her,  book  covers,  etc. 

The  bed  is  jjuided  by  the  frame,  so  that  it  does 
not  tilt  in  giving  pres'sure  at  the  comers.  The 
feed  guides  or  bed  nre  adjustable  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  toggle  is  driven  by  a  crank  within  and 
by  means  of  a  friction  clutch ;  the  bed  can  be 
started  or  stopued  without  reverse  or  jar.  The 
bed  is  constantly  in  motion  and  it  has  sufficient 
travel  in  order  to  allow  the  operator  time  to  take 
off  and  place  the  work.  An  ink  fountain  and  ink- 
ing attachment  are  affixed  when  necessary 

2,  A  press  which  takes  the  place  of  a  drop-press 
in  embossing  the  handles  of  silver  spoons,  forks, 
ladies,  etc.,  and  for  stamping  mi'dals.  The  press 
will  give  a  pressure  of  1,000  tons  and  receive  riies 
2^'  X  12"  or  4"  /ound  dies.  The  upright  steel  col- 
umns that  take  the  principal  strain  are  5"  diame- 
ter and  the  large  nuts  have  worm  gear  on  their 
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sides,  operated  by  hand  wheel,  giving  very  delicate 
Adiustment. 
Bm-brold'er-ing  Ma-ohine'.     The  Bonnaz 
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I 


Bit-grinding  Maekin*. 


E*HbrOiUeniifi,  Oi'cr^eamingf  and  Braiding  Machine 

machine  is  adapted  to  embroider  cloth  with  a  chain- 
stitch,  and  to  stitch  braid  or  chenille  upon  the  cloth 
in  fancy  patterns. 

A  hooked  needle  in  napplled  with  thread  at  each  detcent 
below  the  material  by  a  rotary  reciprocating  thread-carrier, 
and  the  thread  is  drawn  above  the  cloth.  The  loop  no 
formed  Is  held  above  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  material 
until  the  needle  descends  within  and  draws  a  new  loop  up 
through  it.  The  fabric- feeding  foot  Is  unirerml  as  to  the 
direction  of  its  movement,  and  consequently  moves  the 
fabric  In  any  desired  direction  from  the  ne«HiIe,  thereby  per 
mitting  the  stitching  to  follow  any  pattern  or  design  printed 
or  stamped  on  the  fiU)ric.  A  crank-handle  controlled  by  the 
operator  changes  the  direction  of  the  feed  according  to  the 
design  upon  the  fabric  to  be  embroidered 
Rou  .  .  .  .* '^Manufarttirer  and  Builder,"  \x.l\B 
Heilmann  .  .  *  Laltoutnyen  *' Dirtionnaire  de*  Arts,  €te  ,'* 
tome  i.,  article,  **Broidtrit  *' 

Em-biy-ot'o-my  In'atni-ments.  (Surgi- 
v*it.)  Instruments  for  cuttinp;  a  fuetus  into  pieces 
within  the  womb  in  cases  of  ohstriieted  labor.  In- 
cluding; those  instruments  which  are  fatal  to  the  fe- 
tus, though  they  do  not  sever  the  parts,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  approximate  list :  — 

Perforator*  Craniotomy  forcepa. 

Forceps  of  various  kinds         (Vphalotrite. 

Blunt  hook.  Placenta  forceps. 

Crochet  Vecfi*. 

Decapitating  hook  Saw  forcepit. 

Representatives  of  each  of  which  arv  placed  under  their  al- 
phabetical heads,  and  more  in  rrienso  in  Tiemann'*  *^ Arma- 
mentarium Chirvrginim.'^  p\>  103-114,  Pari  III 

Em'e-ry  Board.  Card-board  pulp  mixed  with 
30  to  .50  |>ercent.  emery  of  the  required  grade  and 
poured  into  cakes. 

''Manu/ariuret  and  Builder '* Is.  260. 

Em'e-ry  Orind'ing  Ma-chine*.  Fig.  968  is 
a  machine  for  sharpening  chisel-bits.  It  has  a  trav. 
crsing  way  for  jrrindinjr  on  the  fl:«t.  and  a  swinging 
rent  for  the  fac«*  of  the  wheel,  together  with  adjust- 
able  nippers.     See  list  following  :  — 


Lap  machine,  T^omsonf 
Sterne,  4r  Co.,  Br.  .  * 

Vulcanite  wheel  .    .    .  * 

Wheel  cushioned. 

Harding ' 

ButleT,lir * 

Lekifk ' 

Kan*ome,  Br.    .    .    .  ' 

Manufactory. 

Tanite  Co.    .    .    .       * 

Wheels,  paper  on,  by 
Bateman,  Br.    .    .    .  ' 

Wheel  stand 

Skoener  ^  AUen     .     .  < 

Wheel-balancing       .    . 
Bateman 

Wheels,  celluloid     .    . 

Wheels,  on 

Reportof  J.  M  Safford, 
1S76,  Group  I.,  vol.  iii.,  p 


••J?«f  in#iT,"  xWx.  886. 

"£«f .  tf  Mm  Jour  ,*'  zxtii.  86. 

*^ScientiJic  American,'*  xzxiv.  86, 
**Enigtneering,"  xxi.  26. 
*' Scienti/U  Amer  ,'*  xxxyiti  2C6. 
^'Engineer,'-  xliv.  4 

*'Scitnii/ie  American,*'  xlii.  Ill 

"Scinntijfc  American  Sup.,'*  1989. 

**Seientf/k  American,"  xl.  294 
*'Srieniifie  American,*'  xxxvii.  6& 
<'  Van  l^ost  >  Afog  ,**  xviii.  603. 
^'Manu/act.  tf  Builder,*'  ix.  126. 
*'lron  Age,''  xx  ,  Dec  18,  p.  68. 

'Tentenntal  Exhibition  Reports,** 
189. 

Xhn'e-ry  Pla'ner.  A  machine  tool  with  a  trav. 
er>iiig  bed,  and  an  emt-ry  wheel  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  cutter  or  chii^l  of  an  onlinary  planer. 
—  Newman. 

Em'e-iy  Stone.  A  mixture  of  gum-shellac 
and  emery.  Soluble  glass  is  substituted  for  the 
shellac  in  Germany,  with  apparent  advantage.  — 
*'Beruf  Industrielle.'* 

Em'e-ry  TWTieel  Drea'ser.  A  tool  to  replace 
diamond  tools  in  dressing  emery  wheels  to  shape. 


Fig.  966. 


Band 

Band  polisher,  S'aek 
Board  .  ... 

Grinder. 

B*rthon  tf  Belt,  Br 

Dexter 


•  *'Srieniifie  American,"  xl.  278. 

•  '•  Engineer,**  xlvii.  187. 

'  Manu/art   tf  Builder,*'  ix.  269. 


•  '•  Ertnineer,'*  xlvl.  248. 

*yr*tirr *  ** //-OW  yl^^,''  XVili.,  NoV.  80,  p.  1. 

Tanite  Co •*' Wanu/.  ^  Birtfr/*r.**  vlli.  26.  36. 

Thomson  ^Sterne     .  •  "Bi/^'me,"  xxiv.600  ;  xxv.  447. 

*  ** Sfientijle  American  Sup.,"  1864. 
Union  Stone  Co.    .     .  *  *  Scientific  Am.,'*  xxxlv.  70,  210 
Paris,  1878    .    .    .    .  ^'Scientific  Amaican,' xjutix.e^. 


Huntington's  Emery  Wheel  Dresser. 

The  head  of  the  tool  has  independent  loosely, 
jointed  sharp-toothed  cutters  on  a  steel  mandrel. 
The  hooks  on  the  under  side  of  the  tool  are  for 
catching  njion  the  rest  when  applying  the  tool  to 
the  rotntinir  corundum  wheel. 

The  Union  Stone  Co.'s  emery  dresser  is  a  dia- 
mond mounted  in  a  stock. 

I2-nam'el.  {Fine  Art  Afftni  Working.)  Enamel- 
ing on  metal  is  of  several  kinds  :  — 

1  Simple  overlaying  of  vitreous  eolort  which  are  fused  in 
a  muffle. 

2.  Translucent  enamel  colors  laid  over  a  design  which  has 
been  etched  on  (engraved),  or  hammered  out  {iep<m.*se),  of 
the  metal. 

8  Cloisonni  Pattern  raised  on  the  surface  by  means  of 
wire  or  strips  of  metal  welded  on  to  it,  and  enamel  spread 
in  the  spates  between  the  metal. 

4.  Champ'levi.  Lines  and  surfaces  cut  out  of  the  metal 
and  filled  with  enamel.    Allied  tn  niello 

5.  Enamel  i.«  coarsely  laid  on,  then  outlined  with  strips  of 
copper  or  gold.    A  .Tapanese  imitation  of  true  cloisonne. 

6.  A  thick  coat  of  enamel  is  melted  on  and  covered  while 
still  hot  with  a  network  or  shape*  of  thin  gold  which  imbed 
in  the  enamel     Finished  with  the  graver.    A  Bengalesc  ait. 
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B-nam'el-ing. 

Siuuiieling  wm  praetle«d  by  the  Egyptlant,  P«n4uM,  Ktrim- 
eaitf ,  mnd  Greeks.  The  pnctice  wiui  to  cut  out  the  flfrnre  to 
reeeiTr  the  enamel  which  was  burnt  in.  It  was  practiced  in 
Italy  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  rorsenoa,  and,  later,  Faenza 
and  Castle  Durante  were  famoun  for  it.  James  Tontin,  of 
Cliasteaudun,  in  1630,  invented  the  opaque  enamel ;  Morti^re 
uwd  it  in  rings  and  watch  cases  :  Chartier  in  Howers ;  Peti- 
tot  and  Bordier  in  portraits ;  Louis  Quemier  in  excellent 
minlatureii. 

See  article  "EmaiUasr',''  tome  It.,  ed.  1877,  Lnbovinye'$ 
^*  Dietionnairt  des  Artset  Manufactures ^'^  on  iron,  porcelain. 
'  For  composition,  /6/(/.,  tome  ii.,  article  **Email.''' 

(  Ceramics.)  The  enameled  uteatite  figures  of  the  Egyptian 
pantheon  are  amon^  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of 
enamel.  The  colors  are  white,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  pur« 
pie,  and  the  blue  especially  is  of  unsurpassed  quality.  The 
base  is  probably  stanniferous. 

Bricks  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Mesopotamian  cities  are 
also  found  with  stanniferous  glaap. 

At  Warka  hare  been  found  great  numbers  of  earthenware 
coffins,  many  glased  and  some  decorated. 

The  s^arsceus  during  their  occupancy  of  Spain  made  great 
advance  and  the  IliMpano-moresque  vases  and  dishes,  as  well 
as  the  tiles  known  as  Azulejos,  testify  to  che  taf  te  and  skill  of 
this  remarkable  people.  The  colors  were  brilliant ;  red,  blue, 
peen,  yellow,  and  white,  and  the  decorations  in  the  style 
umiliarly  known  as  anbesque. 

The  convent  of  St.  Paul,  at  Leip«ic,  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
surviving  instance  in  Christian  Europe  of  the  U£e  of  enameled 
tiles.  The  monument  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Silesia  'd.  1290),  in 
the  Kreuzkirche  of  Breslau,  is  a  fine  instance  of  glased  pot- 
tery  with  a  life-siaed  figure  of  the  deceased. 

The  stanniferous  enamel  of  the  Saracens  was  rediscovered 
by  Luca  della  Robbia,  of  Florence,  in  the  15th  century,  and 
largely  superseded  the  lead  glaie.  Luca  della  Robbia  orna- 
mented with  bassi-rilievi  the  Campanile  of  the  Duomo,  of 
Florence  The  process  was  again  rediscovered  by  Bernard 
Pklissy  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  In  1873  specimens  were  shown  of 
the  beautiful  tea  set  presented  to  Lord  Dudley  on  his  mar- 
riage. The  decoration  consists  of  turquoiite  blue  enamel  put 
on  in  drops  neiir  together,  so  that  the  surface  appears  to  be 
thiclily  set  with  turquoise.  Each  cup  and  saucer  Is  care- 
fully mounted  in  a  stuffed  morocco  case.  The  small  set  of  6 
pieces  was  valued  at  ;|6,<K)0. 

(G^asK.)  Wares  or  panes  with  vitrifiab'e  colors  baked  on 
the  surface.  Glass  enamel  contains  lead,  oxide  of  tin,  or  ar- 
scnlous  acid,  besides  metallic  colors. 

Among  other  modes  of  enameling  glass,  the  following  is 
the  practice  with  ttdud  enamel :  — 

The  enamel  in  paste  is  laid  with  a  brush  upon  the  glass, 
dried,  etched  in  patterns  or  designs  by  tools,  and  the  glnss 
flrrd  to  vitrify  the  enamel  and  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  glass 
surface. 

Flocked  enamel  is  when  the  surface  of  the  glass  has  previ- 
ously been  deglaxed,  giving  it  a  dull  semi-opaque  surface. 

Among  the  most  celebr'tted  specimens  of  glass  enamel  are 
the  sapphire  nuptial  goblet,  the  work  of  a  Muranese  artist  of 
che  l&th  century  and  now  in  the  museum  of  Venire  :  and 
the  Tasaa,  of  St.  Mark's  Treasury,  Venice,  blown  in  black 
glass,  enameled  in  various  colors  and  gold,  with  medallions 
and  Coptic  inscriptions  divided  in  sones.  The  taxsa  is  of  the 
11th  or  12th  century,  and,  though  not  over  ^'  high,  is  valued 
at  80,000  francs.  It  was  taken  from  Venice  to  France  by 
Napoleon,  but  afterwards  restored. 

( Cast  Iron.)  Silesian  process :  After  pickling  and  cleaning 
the  vessels,  they  are  covered  with  a  ground  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Quartz,  50;  fluorspar,  7-5,  and  borax  225  parts  fu.«ed 
together.  Of  this,  16  parts,  6.5  to  12.5  of  quartz,  4  to  05  of 
clay,  and  .5  of  borax,  are  ground  in  a  wet  mill,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  2.5  clay  and  .66  borax.  Thix  i»  Uld  on  and  burned, 
forming  a  yellowish-brown  ma.«s.  For  the  outer  coating  2.5 
powdered  fluorspar,  1  zinc-white,  4.75  tin  oxide,  .75  bone-ash, 
and  .03  to  .5  smalt  are  well  mixed.  Of  this  9  kilograms  are 
mixed  with  16  of  finely-ground  fluorspar,  9.5  borax,  3  25 
soda,  and  1.25  to  1.5  niter,  and  the  whole  fui<ed  together. 
The  product  is  powdered,  and  3D  kilograms  of  it  are  wet 
ground  with  six  cups  of  about  140  c.  c.  of  white  clay,  and 
.3  of  zinc  oxide.  This  is  laid  on  and  burned,  completing  the 
work.     Birsch  in  ** Dingier'*  Journal.'* 

See  also  En amrl,  p.  800,  En amkled  Ware,  p.  801,  "Meek 
Diet.'"'    See  also  QaAsnTi  Wari,  infra. 

"Manufacturer  t  Builder,*'  |x.  269. 
"Manufacturer  f  Bui  liter,'*  ix  245. 
Cooking  vessels  .    .    .     " Scientific  American  Sup.," '\%. 
"Scientific  Amtrican,'*  xxxvi.  21. 

Hardware "/roitilfir,'' xix.,  June7,p.  9;  xix., 

June  2&,  p.  1. 
Hollow>w«re  .    .    .    .    'Mm.  Majnf/acfMrfr,'*July  23, 1880, 
p.  12. 

Leather Lo^ouZayc's  "i>icf./' article  "C^/rs 

Yemis.'* 


E-naxn'el-ing  Forge.     The  enameling  forge 
and  table  of  Enfer  et  sesJVt,  Paris,  is>  shown  in  Fig. 
967.   Beneath  the  table 
is  the  Chinese  lantern  ^'*?'  ^'' 

bellows  worked  by  the 
foot.  The  air  jet  is  on 
tup,  the  lump  or  fur- 
nace is  not  shown  in 
position. 

En-cau8'tic.  Wax 
bleached  in  sea- water 
and  steeped  in  natron 
dve  was  the  basis  of  the 
classical  encaustic 
[tainting.  Encaustic 
tiles  were  first  made  in 

England  by  Italians  set-       Enfer',  Enameling  Forge. 
tied  there.  ^        French. 

Article  "Poteries;'  Pigs.  .3700,  8701,  Labouta^'s  "Dictiom- 
naire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,"  iv,.  ed.  1877. 
Article  "Encaustique,^"'  tome  ii.,  tbid. 

BndleMi  Belt  Orind'er.  A  grinding  or  pol- 
ishing machine  having  a  belt  running  over  pulleys 
and  payed  with  emery,  crocus,  puttv-powder,  or 
what  not,  to  grind  or  polish  objects  held  against  it. 

Endless  Bed  Pla'ner.  A  wood-planing  ma- 
chine which  has  a  roller  bed,  or  an  endless  slat  bed 
traveling  on  rollers. 

Goodeli  ^  Waters    .  *  "Manufacturer  ^  Builder^''  iz.  271. 

Endless-ohain  Horse'-pow-er.  One,  the 
inclined  track  of  which  passes  over  pulleys,  as  in 
A  a,  Fig.  2568.  p.  1125,  "Mech.  Dict.'^ 

En-der'mic  In'stm-ments.  (Surgical.)  In- 
struments for  the  administration  of  medicine,  etc., 
through  the  skin.  See  Hypodermic  Syringe, 
Fig.  26.30.  p.  1160,  "Mech.  Diet."  Also  called  Der- 
MOPATiuc  Instrumlnts.    See  also  Acupunctu- 

RATOR. 

En'do-scope.  {Surgical,)  A  speculum;  for 
examination  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  rectum ;  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  urethral  speculum ;  the  lat- 
ter is  also  known  as  a  meatoscope. 

See  the  following  from  Tiemann^s  "Armamentarium  Cki- 
rurgicum ; ''  — 

Fig«.  9, 10, 11  6 p.  2,  Pwt  III. 

Fig.  648 p.  117,  Part  III. 

Fig.  69 P-  17,  Supplement. 

The  instrument  has  three  parts :  a  glass  tube  with  flaring 

Fig.  968. 


Dr.  Skene\t  Endoscope. 

mouth;  a  mirror  with  handle  attached;  a  hard  rubber 
sheath,  with  a  fenentra,  by  which  application  can  be  made  to 
diseased  points.  Light  is  thrown  into  the  tube  by  means  of 
a  concave  mirror 

End  Play.  The  allowance  made  for  end-mo- 
tion in  an  axle-shafl,  etc.  End-shake  in  watch- 
making. 

En'gine.  A  motor.  See  Steam  Engine,  Air 
Engine,  Gas  Engine,  etc. 

Bee  references  as  follows :  - 
Coupling,  HasioeUf  Austria  •  "Engineer,**  I.  279. 
Hotter,  Austria  .    .    .    .  •  "Engineer,''  xlvi.  164. 
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Jack,  Taytor •  "SetVnlt^  iiivi<r.,**  ZZZT.  88. 

lAthe,  weighted  *  ** Engineer,"  xlii.  24. 

iVall  4*  WAitnev    .    .     .  *  **  rAtir«/OH'«  Ficmia  Report,^* 
il.  227. 
Turning  Uihe,   Tour  d  guiUoeker  *  in  article  "  Ib«r«  CVmi^ 
poses^''  Laboulaye^s  ^*J)irt.,'^  It. 
See  alM  Roks  Jtooi.xc,  p.  1983,  "JUee*.  Diel."/  Gbohctbio 
Laths,  963,  Ibid. 

En'gine  Coan'ter.  A  regiMter  for  keeping  ac- 
couni  of  the  revolutions  of  a  sliaft,  the  pulnations 
of  a  beam  or  what  not.  Utfually  on  the  principle 
of  the  gi\B  meter ;  n  (rain  of  wheels.  lilnstrmtions 
may  be  found  under  Arithmombtbr,  pages  143, 
144,  *•  Mech,  Diet." 

Fig  989. 


Engine  Counter. 

The  Indtrument  nhown  is  xined  for  indicating  the  upeed  of 
enginoR,  pumps,  machined,  shafting,  printing  preiwea,  brick 
machines,  etc.    The  dials  register  up  to  100,006,000. 

En'gine  Cup.  An  oil  cup  for  an  engine  shaft 
or  cylinder.  See  Lubricator,  Fig.  3011,  p.  1361, 
^'Mech.  Diet.'' 

En'gine  Reg'u-la'tor.    A  govemor. 

Spwificallv  :  an  invention  by  Sterlxjrg,  of  Mag- 
deburg, in  w)iich  the  centrifugal  motion  of  glycer- 
ine in  a  bowl-nhapcd  vessel  on  a  vertical  nhaft  is 
made  to  lift  a  disk,  and  so  operate  a  stem  and  gov- 
ernor valve. 

^^Seientifie  American'* •  xl.  196. 

En-gi-neer's'  Ham'mer.  A  hammer  with  one 
flat,  round  face,  and  a  transverse  edge  peen. 

Fig.  970. 


Emgine-room  Telegn^.    {Britiih  Ndvf.) 


En'gine-room  and  Steerflng  Tel'egraph. 
A  means  of  commnuication  between  the  officer  on 
the  bridge  and  the  engine-room  or  wheel-honse. 

Fig.  Si'Oshows  the  engine-room  telej^raph,  which 
consists  of  a  brass  pillar  on  the  bridge,  with  a  com- 
municator dial,  index  handle,  and  lamp. 

The  figure  also  shows  the  pillar  dial,  and  engine- 
room  dial,  and  a  portion  of  the  bevel-wheel  and 
shaft  arrangement  lor  communication. 

The  steering  telegraph  is  similar,  with  the  neces- 
sary variation  in  the  dials,  showing  the  compass- 
points. 

Eng'liBh  Knot.  {Nautical.)  A  form  of  knot 
shown  at  39,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  *'Afech.  Diet." 

En-graved'  Olaas.  Glass-cutting  and  en|rra- 
ving  are  described  on  pp.  978,  979,  '*  Afech.  Diet.*' 
A  late  process  of  great  beauty  is  as  follows  :  — 

Upon  a  groundwork  of  milk-white  or  opal  glass  thin  coat- 
ings of  blue  and  rose-pink  glass  are  spread  succenirely. 
The  pink  colors  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  delicate 
gradations  and  shades  of  color.  A  great  variety  of  Fmall 
objects  for  decoration  are  made  in  this  manner.  They  are 
handed  over  to  the  engraver,  who  with  his  wheel  cuts 
through  the  outer  coats  of  color  down  to  the  groundwork  of 
white  glass.  Extremely  fine  lines  and  delicate  effects  may 
be  so  produced.  The  process  invites  and  requires  careful 
drawing  and  skilled  designing.  At  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1878  were  exhibited  services  in  Egyptian,  Celtic,  Indian,  As- 
syrian, Persian,  Arabian,  Greek,  ocd  Bynntine  defigus. 

Among  the  purelv  decorative  objects  were  a  pair  of  rases, 
each  about  W  high,  upon  which  portions  of  the  group  upon 
the  frieie  of  the  nirthenon  are  copied  by  cutting  in  minia- 
ture, —  on  one  rase  in  intaglio  and  on  the  other  in  relief. 
Two  years  were  required  for  the  engraving.  They  are  valued 
at  about  f 2,000  each.  One  two-handled  vase,  about  20^' 
high,  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  representing  Pluto  and  Pros- 
erpine in  intaglio  on  the  body  of  the  va.«e,  with  Grecian  and 
Pompeian  ornamentation  on  the  handles  and  nebk. 

En-gra'ver's  Olaaa.  A  lens  place<l  in  a  small 
horn  tube,  and  held  by  the  muscles  of  the  eye  orbit. 
Similar  to  a  watchmaker's  glass.  Fig.  708*,  p.  2734, 
"Meeh.  Diet." 

En-gra'ving  Ma-ohine^  See  p.  804,  *'  AlecL 
Diet." 

And  chasing,  Atchison,  *  ^^Seientijie  Ameriran,*'*  xxxiv.  274. 

Electric "Seienttfie  Am.  Sup.,'' 4i$,24U. 

Bellet ••  Telegraphic  JoumtU,'*  vii  100. 

Machine.  EUnigstow     .  •  "Am.  Manufdet.,''  Jan.  8, 1879. 
Photographic,  Seomoni     "Scientj/ic  American,**  xxxix.  82. 

Process **Sci*nttfit  American,'*  xxxt   134. 

Cleaning  engravings     •     ** Scitnti fie  American^^' xxxvii  dSQ. 
"Scientifk  American  Sup.,'*  1975. 
Transferring  to  glass    .     ** SeienliJU  American,''  xxxvii.  342. 
Barrire,  Laboutaye'g  **  Dietionturire  df$  Arts  et  Manufac- 
tures,'* tome  iv.,  ed.  1877,  article  ^^^picycloides.*" 

See  also  article  *'  Grat-ure,''*  Ibid.t  tome  ii.,  Figs.  1107, 1107 
Ms. 
Also  article  *'  Tours  Oomposis,*^  Ibid.,  tome  iv. 
Barrirt.  GaUet. 

Perkins.  Perrenuz. 

Conti.  CoUas. 

See  also  ELXcnooaAPB,  supra. 

En'ai-lage  Cut'ter.  A  machine  for  cutting 
green  com  stalks  or  other  green  feed,  to  be  stored 
in  pits  (siios)  for  winter  feed. 

The  process  of  keeping  reminds  one  of  sauer  krout,  the 
material  being  cut  small,  pounded,  preyed,  and  placed  in  a 
vessel,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  air  and  water- 
tight. The  corn-stalks  gathered  at  the  time  of  ^ilkingare 
cut  to  a  length  of  say  4-10'^  deposited  at  once  in  the  silos, 
spread,  tramped,  covered  with  boards  upon  which  a  heavy 
weight  is  placed  to  condense  the  ensilnge.  In  winter  it  is 
taken  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  but  moderate  surface 
to  the  air,  operating  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Fig  972. 
The  pit  becomes  chared  with  carbonic  acid,  and  excludes 
air  when^there  is  no  agitation. 

The  process  Is  the  invention  of  M.  Auguste  Goffart,  of 
Burtin,  Sologne,  France. 

See  Dr.  Knight's  report  on  agricultural  implements  at 
Paris  Exposition,  in  1878,  vol.  v.,  pp.  243-254,  cuts  of  Gof 
/ari*s  silos. 

The  best  cutter  for  the  purpose  is  that  of  the  New  Tork 
Plow  Co.,  the  President  of  which,  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown,  has 
traoaUted  M.  Ooffart's  pamphlets  and  been  chiefly  inatara- 
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ng.  971. 


BrownCs  Ensilage  Cutter. 

mental  in  Introducing  the  ensilage  of  maise  to  the  American 
farmer 

Th«»  cutter  nhown  in  Fig.  971  ha«  three  cnrred  bladen  on  a 
wheel,  rotating  in  a  plane  across  the  throat  of  the  machine. 
The  kniTes  hare  a  long  draw-cut,  so  arranged  that  the  cut 
iscontinuoDs  and  steady,  a  following  knife  commencing  to 
cot  before  the  previous  one  concludes  its  cut.  The  ma- 
chines are  adjusted  to  cut  g^'  or  )'  ,  or  to  ^'  and  V. 

The  feed  is  stopped  and  started  instantly  by  a  lever.  The 
cover  over  the  knife  is  not  shown.    The  curve  of  the  knife 

yig.  972. 


Emptying  n  Stio. 

is  such  as  to  slip  away  any  stones.  The  st^el  eutting-plate 
is  separated  from  the  face  plat%  The  rollers  are  combed. 
An  endless  band  elevator  raises  the  cut  stuff  and  drops  it  into 
the  silo.  The  cutting  power  is  from  2  to  10  tons  of  green 
stalks  per  hour,  according  to  sise  of  machine.  The  speed  of 
wheel,  300  to  400  revolutions  per  minute.  The  power,  from 
2  to  4-hon<e. 

Ensilage  pits,  Potter  .    .    "&.  Am.  SW/>.,'*  3848,  8861,  3926. 

The  British  Ilache-mals,  for  the  French  market,  is  made 
by  Richmond  &  Chandler,  and  French  machines  arv  also 
made  for  the  same  purpose.  See  Chafp  Cuitbr,  page  168, 
suftra. 

En'to-mo-logl-cal  Pin.  A  delicate  thin  piu 
for  impaliue:  objecta. 

E-nu'cle-a-tor.  (Sitrgical.)  An  instrument, 
the  naroe  of  which  is  derived  from  the  act  of  uncov- 
ering and  removing,  as  a  nut  from  its  kernel. 

The  figures  refer  to  Tiemann's  **Armam.  Chirmgicum.*^ 
yig  973  1.  An   instru- 

ment  with  a  loop 
end  for  removing 
,  uterine  and  ova- 
^  rian  tumors, 
Stms\  Fig.  467, 
Part  HI. 

2.  A  s  h  a  r  4> 
comb  or  claw 
attachable  in 
manner  of  a 
thimble  to  the 
Dr.  Yarrow's  EnutUator.  end  of  the  finger, 

to  detach  and 
remove  a  sac  or  tumor.     Emmett's,  Pig  102,  Part  V. 

In    Yarrow's,  Fig.  .'iS,  Supplement,  the  thimble  carries  a 
loop  to  place  over  the  object :    It  is  practically  a  serrated 
scoop  on  an  extension  of  the  index  finger.     See  Fig.  973.      ' 
3.  An  instrument  to  grasp  and  extract  the  eye-ball  in  the 
operation  of  extirpation,  p.  28,  Part  IT.  , 

See  EcRASBUR  for  an  instrument  for  a  somewhat  similar 
purpose,  but  of  different  constmctioD. 


Bn^el-ope  Ma-chine'.  The  machines  of 
Cohen,  Lockwood,  and  Haynor  &  Co.  were  shown 
in  operation  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Cohen's  uses  blanks  previously  made  on  cutting  press.  It 
folds,  gums,  and  fini.<hes  48  envelopes  per  minute. 

Lockwooffs  machine  works  from  the  web  of  paper,  wast- 
ing very  little  stock  and  making  the  square  pocket  envelope, 
pasted  up  each  side,  and  with  a  gumuied  Hap.  It  cuts  from 
the  roll,  folds,  gums,  and  counts  120  per  minute,  delivering 
in  bunches  of  25  each,  equal  to  72,000  per  day.  It  has 
worke«l  to  160  per  minute. 

Kaynor  If  Co.'s  mschine  gums  and  folds  envelope  blanks, 
previously  cut  upon  a  press.  EaU's  patent ;  making  48  per 
minute. 

*'Scienti/k  American  ^^ xxxvi.  281. 

Bp'i-cy'cloid-al  Milling  En'gine.  A  ma- 
chine for  forming  templates  to  be  subsequently  used 
as  guides  in  shaping  the  cutters  for  gear-cutting  ma- 
chines. In  these  machines  it  is  essential  that  the 
contour  of  the  milling  cutter  conform  precisely  to 
that  of  the  space  between  two  teeth.  The  machine 
is  somewhat  intricate,  very  ingenious,  and  is  made 
by  Pratt  ^'  Whitnei/. 

Ep'i-glot'tis  P'in-cette'.  (Surfjical)  Along, 
delicate  forceps,  hnving  curved  prongs  with  hooked 
ends  for  introducing  into  the  epiglottis  to  remove 
foreign  substances. 

Bntn's,  Fig.  830,  Part  II.,  Tiemann's  "Armamentarium 
Chtrurgirum.'^ 

Throat  forceps,  laryngeal  forceps,  and  probangs  for  the 
same  purpose,  are  shown  on  pp.  82,  83,  IbiU. 

Ep-i-nette'.     A  chicken-feeding  arrangement 
used  in  France. 
A  cylinder  with  5  stories  and  14  faces,  wiih  3 

Fig.  974. 


Epinette  (Jardin  d'Acclimatation),  Paris. 

compartments  csch,  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis, 
so  that  either  face  may  be  presented  towards  the 
attendant.  The  box  of  the  attendant  (pat'eur)  is 
counterweighted  so  that  he  can  bring  himself  and 
his  feeding  apparatus  opposite  either  of  the  stories. 
The  capacity  is  210  fowls. 

On  the  box  of  the  ooerator  is  the  feed  cylinder,  the  contents 
of  which  are  ejected  by  pressure  upon  a  pedal ;  a  dial  shows 
the  amount  of  food  passing.  The  gnreur  seizes  a  chicken  by 
the  head,  presses  upon  each  side  of  the  beak  to  open  the 
mouth,  introduces  the  noxsle  of  the  feed  pipe,  presses  upon 
the  pedal  and  injects  the  required  quantity  of  food,  keeping 
his  eye  upon  the  dial,    lie  then  takes  the  next  fowl,  eompfetei 
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the  round  by  turning  the  cylinder  one  face,  wind*  himj>elf 
up  to  the  next  story,  and  !>o  on.  Duty  :  400  chickens  per 
hour.  The  time  required  for  Ikttening :  chickens,  18  days  ; 
eeese,  20 ;  ducks,  16 ;  turkeys.  26.  Kood  is  a  thin  paste  of 
barley  and  corn  meal  mixed  tvith  milk  and  water.  Quantity 
from  10  to  20  centiliters  =  0.7  to  1.4  of  a  gill  at  a  feed,  the 
maximum  being  gradually  reached. 
Epinette  on  a  smaller  scale  .    .  *"Se.  Am.  Sup."  1296. 

Ep'i-la-ting  For^ceps.  (Surgical.)  The  in- 
strument for  transplanting  hairs  in  the  skin-graft- 
ing process. 

Piffard'Sy  Fig.  86,  Part  V.,  Tiemann's  ** Armamentarium 
Ckirwrgicum.'" 

E-pi-8taz'ia  In'stru-ments.  (Surgical,)  In- 
strunientH  to  avert  bleeding  of  the  nose.  Among 
such  are  the  following :  — 

Nasal  clamp.  Rubber  tampon  (Inflatable). 

Epistaxis  plug.  Laryngeal  and  posterior  naras 

Nasal  douche.  syringe. 

Canula.  Rhinoscope. 

I^-prou-vette^  An  instrument  for  testing 
strength  of  cartridge  heads  by  explosion  of  powder, 
is  shown  in  Plate  XXIV.,  Report  on  ^'Metallic 
Cartridge*,^*  by  Major  Treadwell,  U.  S.  Army, 
1873. 

Bee  also  article  Poudre^  Figs.  2194,  hii  et  ter,  Lahoulm^'t 
"Dictionnairtt''  ili. 

S'qual-bar  Nest  Spring.  (Railtoay.)  A 
multi-coil  spring  in  which  each  coil  has  a  re!»iritance 
proportioned  to  its  diameter.  S.  Fig.  1143,  p.  483, 
-Ahch.Dict.'^  ^  ^ 

S'qual-i-mer.  1.  A  three-horse  evener,  to 
throw  the  strain  equally  upon  three  horses  abreast 

The  illustration,  Fig.  975,  shows  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  French  forms,  in  the  order  named. 
Fig.  976. 


'*Expo9€  des  Applications  de  I' Electricity "  iv.  294, 
3d  edition. 

Professor  Langlev's  apparatus  for  eliminating 
personal  equation  f>y  suitable  devices  during  the 
act  of  observation,  is  described  in  the  **Anitncan 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts/'  and  reproduced  in 
'*Scientific  American,'*  xxxvii.  170. 

E'qiia-to'ri-al.  A  telescope  mounted  for  ad- 
justments in  altitude  and  azimuth ;  clock-work 
gives  the  motion  in  right  ascension. 

Reflector  (mirror  0.80  m.),  by   FoucauU,  at  Marseilles, 
•  Lnboulayr's  ^*  Dictionnatrt  des  Arts  et  Manufactures ,"  it., 
ed  1877,  article  "Instruments  d'Opiique^"'  Fig.  37. 
Telescope,  8",  Grubb,  Br.      .  •  *' Engineering,-*  xxTiii.  278. 

Vienna * '^Engineering,'' xxx.  425. 

27",  Vienna •  ''Engineering''  xxix  7,  200, 

810,  891,  409,  467. 
Stand,  home-made,  Simonton  •  "Se.  Amer.  Sup.,''  1241. 

E'qui-bos.  A  name  applied  to  a  proposed  form 
of  carriage,  which  spans  the  horse,  and  has  two 
wheels. 

**  Seientifie  American '^ *  xxxriii  266. 

**ManmJaeturer  and  Builder '"  .     .    .     .    •x.  116. 

Kqui-lat'e-ral  Prism.  (Optics.)  An  equal 
angled  prism  mounted  upon  a  stand,  and  used  for 
throwing  oblique  light  upon  an  object  under  exam- 
ination with  the  microscope. 

E'qui-lib'ri-um.  Equilibrium  cock.  SeeEgci- 
LiBBiuM  Valve. 

Equilibrium  balance.   See  Eqci Librium  Scale. 

Equilibrium  couch,  Anderson,  Br.,  *  "Engineer,'*  xUt.  42 

E'qui-lib'ri-am  Scale.  A  scale  which  keeps 
itself  in  constant  equilibrium,  and  records  tul 
changes  in  the  weight  of  the  object,  such  as  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  the  evaporation  of  soil  or  of 
Fig.  976. 


Equalizers. 

2.  An  arrangement  lo  divide  the  strain  on  all 
the  levers  of  a  horse-power;  connecting  all  the 
horses  togetht^r,  so  that  if  one  pair  should  inake  a 
Hudden  pull,  it  draws  upon  the  other  horses  instead 
of  upon  the  power,  and  so  does  not  transmit  the  ir- 
regularity of  motion  to  the  machine  driven. 

E'quad-i-sing  Bar.  (Railway.)  A  bar,  the 
ends  of  which  rest  upon  the  upper  boxes  of  the 
axle  bearing,  and  upon  which  re.st  the  springs  sup- 
porting the  truck  frame,  seen  at/.  Fig.  1159,  p. 
488.  "A/erA.  Diet." 

E-qua'tion  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  Electric  appara- 
tus for  determining  the  personal  equation  of  astro- 
nomical observers  is  described  in  Comte  du  Moncel's 


Bascule  a  eguitibre constant .     ( Htdter,  Paris. ) 

plants,  the  waste  of  tissues  on  the  living  subject  in 
breathing,  reading,  etc. 

On  a  stand  next  to  the  platform  are  placed  the  rrgiatering 
cylinder,  the  clock-work,  which  rotates  slowly,  and  the 
double  wheel-work,  which  determine  the  state  of  constant 
^uilibrium.  The  principle  by  whith  the  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored, as  soon  as  it  has  been  disturbed  by  some  cause  or 
other,  is  this :  If  we  place  on  an  ordinary  balance  a  glaxs 
full  of  water,  counter-balanced  by  a  weight,  and  if  we  dip 
into  that  glass  a  mass,  whatever  it  may  be,  hanging  from  a 
thread,  the  equilibrium  will  be  destroyed  :  in  proportion  a^ 
the  plunger  penetrates  more  or  IfM  into  the  liquid,  it  will 
more  or  less  disturb  the  equilibrium.  It  is  such  a  plunger 
which  Mr.  Henr^Maugon  has  made  use  of  to  establish  the 
state  of  constant  equilibrium  on  the  platform  scale  in  ques- 
tion. 

Under  the  Iittl«  platform  of  the  instrument  is  a  cjiiodri- 
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cal  TSM,  three  fourths  flUed  with  wKter;  &  cylindrical 
pluDfer,  of  which  the  supporting  thread  is  rolled  orer  a 
pulley,  is  lowered  or  hoisted  by  the  wheels  of  the  pulley  as 
soon  as  the  large  platform  experience  any  augmentation  or 
diminution  of  weight.  The  equilibrium  restores  itself  im> 
mediately,  and  the  motions  of  the  pulley  are  transmitted  to 
the  lead  pencil  which  passes  orer  the  surface  of  the  register^ 
ing  cylinder,  leaving  on  the  unrolled  paper  traces  of  all  its 
movements.  The  wheels  of  the  pulley  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  registering  barometer  of  Redier ;  the  one  goes 
constantly  to  the  right,  with  an  escape ;  the  other  to  the 
left,  with  twice  the  speed  of  the  first,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  balance,  by  its  motions,  determines  the  freedom  of  the 
fan  of  the  second  wheel -work,  which  makes  the  pulley  turn 
in  the  desired  direction. 
''Uanufacturer  and  Builder'' •  z.  206. 

E^qui-lib'ri-um  Tool.  A  drilling  or  boring 
tool  for  metals ;  having  a  center  steady! ug  pin  and  a 
ring  of  cutters  which  make  an  annular  gi'oove. 

The  ease  holding  the  cutters  is  a  hydraulic  cylinder 
which   is    fitted    Into    the  -.     _. 

drilling-machine  spindle  **'  **'  * ' 

socket,  being,  in  fact,  an 
annular  ram  carrying  cut* 
ters,  inside  of  which  is  a 
steadying  pin,  with  a  piston 
at  its  upper  end  working  in 
the  cutter  ram.  The  cylin- 
der is  charged  with  soapy 
water,  and  when  the  tool  is 
at  rest  the  cutter  ram  is  kept 
up  by  two  exterior  fipring», 
and  the  center  pin  is  full 
out.  When  the  center  pin 
fa  placed  on  the  center-pop 
the  pressure  is  transferred 
by  the  piBton  to  the  outer 
ram  with  the  cutters,  and 
when  the  prej»«ure  \s  with- 
drawn the  cutterA  again  re- 
tire, being  elevated  by  the 
springs. 

E'qni.llb'ri  urn 
Valve.  1 .  A  valve  in 
which  the  pressures  on 
the  respective  sides  are 
in  equilibrio ;  this  much  decreases  the  labor  of 
moving  them,  especially  in  large  stop  valvcfl  of 
water  mains. 

Bag»haw  ^  &MU  (Br.),  equilibrium  sluice  valve  has  bal- 
ancing pressures  above  and  below,  the  escapes  being  bi-lat- 
eral. 

**Seientifie  American  Supplement  "' •  1472. 

Booker's  (Br.),  equilibrium  blow-off  cock,  has  a  small  valve 
in  the  renter  of  the  larger  one.  The  former  being  easily  and 
promptly  lifted  by  a  quick  screw,  the  water  above  the  valve 

Fig.  »78. 


BquUibnum  Ibci. 


««CBpeAatid  r<HlMet*!<  thi-  iir*-t!«iitri'*o  tliat  thi" 
water  from  ; Tie  boiler  forces  the  ralro  up- 
ward and  opeajj  the  outlet.     Conversely,  by  closing  the  small 
valve  the  operation  is  reversed. 

" Seienti/ie  American  SuppUwenf •1441. 

Fig.  978  is  an  equilibrium  ball  valve  for  boilers  with  equal 
pressure  upon  the  inner  faces  of  the  two  valves  upon  the 
same  stem. 

2.  The  equilibrium  valve  in  the  Cornish  engine 
opens  a  communication  between  the  top  and  bottom 
or  the  cylinder,  to  render  the  pressure  equal  on  both 
Bides  of  the  piston.  Fig.  1884,  p.  808,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

See  also  article  "  Tiroirs  Equilibria''  •  Laboulaye's  "Diet. 
^Arut  Mammfmcturu,''  iv.,  ad.  1877. 


'  E-quip'ment.     (Railway 9.)   The  running  stock 
to  make  up  a  train.     The  passenger  train  equip- 
ment includes  the  baggage,  mail,  ex-     p.    g-g 
press  cars,  and  passenger  coach  ;  with 
parlor  coach  or  sleepers  in  many  cases. 

E-recfing  Olasa.  [Optia.)  A 
tube  with  lenses  placed  in  the  draw  tulie 
of  the  microscope  to  erect  the  image 
of  the  object  under  view.  See  Draw 
Tube. 

Erg.  {EUctricitu.)  The  unit  of 
work  done  by  one  dyne.  —  Gordon, 

£s-cape'inent  Reg'u-la'tor.    A 
contrivance  of  Breguet  in  which   the 
escapement  is  controlled  by  a  tuning- 
fork.  Lister  M  Meet- 
ing Glttu, 

The  tuning-fork  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  gives  one  hundred 
vibrations  iu  a  second.  Al>out  midway  upon  one  of  the 
prong.'*  there  is  a  sliding-weight,  by  which  the  number  of 
vibrations  can  be  reguhtted.  Projecting  from  the  end  of  the 
prong  is  a  small  pin,  which  acts  in  the  fork  of  a  lever.  The 
lever  makes  one  hundred  vibrations  in  a  second,  correspond- 
ing to  the  tuning-fork.  Attached  to  this  lever  is  a  pair  of 
pallets,  which  act  upon  an  escapement-wheel  having  ten  teeth, 
and  making  four  revolutions  in  a  second.  The  tuning-fork 
in  this  case  regulates  the  speed  of  the  train.  The  pallets  and 
escapement-wheel  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  escapement 
of  the  striking-train  in  a  repeating- watch.  It  was  found  by 
experience  that  the  vibrations  of  the  forte  should  be  confined 
to  about  one  degree  to  give  the  best  results.  These  vibrations 
are  so  completely  Isochronal  that  an  increase  of  power,  from 
4  pounds  to  60  pounds  on  the  train,  made  no  difference  in  its 
time-rate.  The  second-hand  made  a  complete  revolution  in 
one  second.  The  dial  being  divided  into  one  hundred  parts, 
with  a  proper  contrivance  for  starting  and  stopping,  it  might 
be  of  service  in  recortyug  time  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second.  —  Carpenter. 


Kao-pha'ge-al   Ina'tm-menta. 
The  term  includes :  — 


{Suryical.) 


Throat  forceps 
Throat  scoop. 
Proban^. 


Throat  lancet. 
Dilator,  etc. 
Sponge  holder. 


See  list  under  surgical  instruments,  **Mech.  Dict.^"  et  infra. 
Xi-aoph'a-gU8  Bou'gie.  A  spiral  flexible  instru- 
Fig.  980. 


Esophagus  Bougie. 

ment  for  dilating  strictures  of  the  esophagus.  Made 
in  a  variety  of  sizes.  —  Dr.  Crawcour. 

Ea'pou'-line.  (Fr.)  The  peculiar  India  tex- 
ture of  the  Cashmere  shawl. 

Ea-ther^mo-BCope.  An  instrnment  invented 
by  J.  W.  O.*»bomp,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  ther- 
moscope  of  peculiar  construction  to  tn've  expression 
to  the  ag^rregate  of  the  climatic  inHuences  which 
tend  to  idffect  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body. 

See  Flfif.  6368,  p.  2630.  ^Mech.  DirtV  Also  paper  by  Mr. 
Osborne  In  the  *^  Proreedins^*  of  the  American  A.^soeiation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,''  Detroit  meeting,  August,  1876. 
See  also  Cumatoxcter,  p.  200,  supra. 

XSa''the-ai-om'e-ter.    See  J^stiiesiometer. 

Etched  E-naxn'el.  ( Glass.)  A  process  of  or- 
namenting f;lass  by  layin<r  the  enamel  on  the  sur^ 
face  in  the  form  of  paste,  and  then  et<*hing  it  into 
desi^nis  or  pattenis  by  means  of  tools. 

Btch'ing.  (Glass.)  Etching  on  clear  and  dead 
white  ground  is  done  bv  means  of  hydro-fluoric  acid. 

Combined  with  mo<)ern  photo$rraphic  processes 
which  allow  copies  of  prints  to  be  thrown  upon 
grounds,  reproductions  may  be  made  at  slight  ex- 
pense and  of  remarkable  beauty. 


Xtebing  on  glass 


^* Scientific  American,"  xxxv.  199- 
'' Scientific  American,"  xlii.  149. 
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A  fluid  made  by  KessUr  of  ParU,  is  used  with  a  common  p*n 
hi  etching  on  glass.  Shown  at  Paris  in  1878.  Ktssler  is  said 
to  be  the  inventor  of  etching  on  glass  in  depolish  with  flu- 
oric acid. 

For  «f«ei.' concentrated  acid *J 

Absolute  alcohol }" 

Nitric  acid _^ 

60 

Or :  dissolve  soda 20 

Iodide  of  potassium W 

In  water *^ 

470 

For  «jp/>fr:  fuming  nitric  acid IJS 

Water J^ 

Add  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  potassium  .    .      20 
In  water _^ 

For  zinc:  crushed  galls 40 

Water oW 

Strain  and  add  nitric  acid    ....       2 

Hydrochloric 8  — Heirwryer. 

For  Fichtmrs  etching  proc.,  see"Sc.  -imerieon,"  X3uiiv.200. 

(CfromiM.)  A  mode  of  ornamenting  ware  in  which  the 
glazed  surface  is  covered  with  a  varnish,  the  i>attem  etched 
with  a  point,  the  expoMsd  glase  "  bitten  "  with  fluoric  acid, 
the  varnish  removed,  the  etched  lines  filled  with  some  strong 
color  or  gold,  and,  Anally,  the  piece  re-fired ;  the  glase  soft- 
ening covers  and  holds  the  color.  ^.^..  ,  ^     „, 

Practiced  by  Mr.  W.  Ooode,  and  exhibited  by  Mlnton,  at 
Puis  Exposition,  1878. 

E'ther  In-haler.  {Surgical.)  For adraiuistra- 
tion  of  the  vapor  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic. 

Squihb's,  Atth's,  Chiiolnrs,  Cheat^am'*^  Speir's,  Morton'^, 
Junkers,  Figs.  400-406,  pp.  116  118,  Pwrt  L,  Tiemann't  ''Ar- 
mamentarium  Ch  irurgicum .  *  * 

See  also  p.  1184,  "2ttecA.  Diet.'' 

Fig.  981. 


bladder  wall.  The  clastic  exhausting  bulb  acts  partly  as  a 
siphon.    Below  the  bulb  is  a  glass  receptacle  for  debris. 

Fig.  088  shows   Dr.  Joseph  p}.,  9^2. 

Warren's  vermicular  pointed 
evacuathig  tube.  Its  shape 
facilitates  introduction,  as  it 
rotates  when  passing  through 
the  urethra. 

E-v  a  p'o-r  a  m'e-t  e  r. 
An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  evaporation  at 
a  given  phice. 

It  consists  of  a  flat  ves- 
sel of  known  area  and  ca- 
pacitv,  in  which  rain,  etc, 
IS  collected,  and  which  is 
either  measured  or 
wei;:hed  to  determine  the 
loss  by  evaporation. 

The  apparatus  shown  at  Fig. 
1802,  p.  818,  "Mech.  Diet.^* 
is  perhaps  better  adapted  for 
reservoir,  river,  or  tide  gage 
and  recorder,  than  strictly  for 
thepurpose  of  an  e  vaporameter. 

Srkmany  of  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, showed  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  1876  a  portable 
evaporameter,  and  a  fixed  one   BUulder  Evacuating  Appa- 
resembling  that  In  use  at  the  ^^fy^ 

RiirlngO  Station  in  the  Sknger 

Rack,  where  the  wind  has  free  access  from  all  quarter*.  These 
evaporameters  are  circular,  shallow,  straight-sided  cisterns 
of  Portland  cement,  showing  a  surface  of  60'  square  (Swed- 
ish). The  observer  has  to  register  not  only  the  linear  link- 
ing of  the  surface,  but  also  the  quantity  of  water  which  in 

Fig.  08& 


Ether  Inhaler. 

Fig.  981  is  Dr.  Morton's  ether  inhaler.  It  has  a  gaping 
mouth-piece.  A,  and  valves  B  C  to  allow  air  to  pass  through 
the  f«ponge  chamber  Also  valves  D  E  for  direct  pasMge  of 
air  through  the  instrument  without  being  impregnated  with 
ether.  This  valve  is  uped  when  the  breathinjj  becomes  ster- 
torous, and  obviates  the  necessity  of  removing  the  instru- 
ment from  the  mouth. 

Eu'dl-om'e-ter.  A  pns  testing  Apparatus.  See 
Eudiometer,  p.  SIC,  ''Mech.  Diet.** 

Gas  testing  apparatus,  or  eudiometer  test. 

''AmeHcan  Gas-light  Journal''    .    .•  July  3, 1876,  p.  8. 

See  also  Fiae-DAMP  Tester;  Orisoometer,  in/ra;  Coal 
Gas  TxsTim,  supra,  and  referenced  passim. 

Eu»-ta'chi-an  Ca-nal' In'stni-ments.  {Sur- 
gical.) For  treating  the  canal.  Air  bag  for  inflating 
the  canal.    See  Air  Bag. 

Inhaler  for  forcing  vapors  into  the  canal. 

£u8tachian  spray  instrument. 

Eustachian  catheter. 

Nose  clamp  for  holding  the  catheter. 

EuB-ta'chi-an  Tube  Cath'e-ter.  (Surgical.) 
A  tube  for  following  the  course  of  the  eustachian 
tube,  acting  as  a  dilator  and  discharger. 

E-vac'u-a-ting  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  (Surgtcal.) 
An  instrument  for  discharging  the  debris  of 
calculi  after  lithopaxy,  Fig.  982. 

Blgelow's  instrument  consists  of  a  large  catheter,  preferably 
straight  with  a  distal  orifice,  the  extremity  of  which  is  stuped 
to  facilitate  lU  introduction  and  during  luctlon  to  x«pel  the 


Evacuating  Tube. 

the  course  of  the  year  is  poured  into  or  drawn  off  from  each 
evaporameter.    A  small  channel  at  the  bottom  is  provided 

Fig.  987. 


Ragona't  Regiiterinf  Evaporameter, 
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for  th«  latter  purpote.    Th«  tmU  for  Mght  of  water  an»  by 
a  gndoated  tabular  flaw  item,  or  a  plunger  rod 

The  registering  evaporameter  of  Sig.  Ragona,  director  of 
theModenaObMrraterjiOoniiiiitsof  aglaMTemel,  ff,  Fig  984, 
eontaining  w-mter ;  it  in  placed  on  the  platform  of  a  balance 
of  which  the  arm  In  repreMnted  by  B.  A  counterpoiM  nua- 
pended  by  the  cord  (/holds  tbe  Ten^el  in  equilibrium;  but 
this  equilibrium  In  equitable,  as  the  contents  of  the  ressel 
are  continually  diminishing  by  eTaporation,  so  a  second 
counterpoise,  adapted  to  an  eccentric,  is  disposed  (as  shown 
in  the  figure)  in  such  a  way  u  to  support  the  vessel  while  it 
diminishes  in  weight.  This  counterpoiKC  does  not  jpreTent 
the  Teseel  containing  water  from  rising  with  the  rod  JIf,  which 
supports  it,  in  proportion  to  its  diminished  weight.  Hliile 
ascending,  tbe  rod  M  carries  with  it  a  lead  pencil,  which 
traces  a  curre  on  the  surface  of  a  paper  cylinder,  wnich  is 
rotated  slowly  by  means  of  the  clock-work  O. 

E-vap'o-ra'tor.  See  illustradonB  of  maHy  forms 
in  '*Meck.  Diet.,"  ♦  pp.  81 1-813. 

Badoux's  evaporator  has  a  wheel  made  of  circu- 
latiDj?  tubes  and  carrying  series  of  coils  which  dip 
into  the  liquid  and  raise  it  to  be  evaporated  by  the 
air.  It  exposes  a  greater  surface  than  Schroder's, 
shown  at  D,  Fig.  1887,  p.  81 1,  '*Mfch,  Diet,"  They 
both  act  npon  the  same  principle.  The  Badoux 
evaporator  u  u«ed  in  sugar  and  glue  work. 


Badoux's  Eraporator. 

Cbo&'s,*  with  jporteble  furnace  Mallet's  Report  on  Oroap 
111.,  Tol   It.,  ''Centennial  Exhibitton  Reports,"  p.  66 

Badoux' $  evaporator,  /6iV/.,  p.  56. 

HiUieux's  and  Coil's  apparatus  for  sugar-bouse,  see  La- 
boulatft's  ''  Dielionnairt  dts  Arts  et  Mamu/actures,"  article 
"Ecaporateur,''  tome  iv.,  ed.  1877. 
App.  for  salt,  Pieeard,  Fr.,   •  *'Se.  Amer.  Sup,"  2886,  2448, 

3d82. 
Moistening  air,  Parmenier,  •  "Iron  Age,'-  xiz.,  April  12,  p.  7 

B'ven  Scales.  Scales,  the  l)eam  of  which  is 
suspended  at  midlen^h,  so  that  the  poise  and  the 
oitiect  arc  of  equal  weight. 

jB-ver'sion  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  {Surfjical.)  1.  Feet 
eversion  appamtus.  See  Club-foot  Apparatos  ; 
CuRVATURB  Apparatus. 

2.  Entropinm  forcfps ;  also  called  Trichiasis  for- 
ceps.  Fig.  1877,  p.  80.5.  '*  Mech.  Diet." 

Xbc'ca-va'ting  Pump.  1.  A  form  of  dredging 
machine  in  which  the  water  pumped  draws  up  with 
it  silt,  mud,  sand,  etc.,  from  a  bar  or  shallow  river 
bottom.     See  Dredge. 

2.  A  vault  emptier,  Fig.  584,  p.  187,  supra. 

Bz'oa-va'tor.  A  dredge,  d larger,  scoop,  borer, 
pump,  as  the  case  may  be.  See  p.  814,  "Mech. 
Diet." 

See  also  the  following  references :  — 


BnU    .         .     .    .    . 
Calais  lUrbor  .    .    . 

Ouiplifif  8toMD,  Br. 


,     "Min^Sc.Pr,,' 
.  •  *' Engineer ^'^  xli; 
•  "  Sc.  Ameru 


'  sxsTi.  48. 
I  406. 
.  Ameriean  Sup  ."  8787. 
,  •"SiigfiMer,'*xlii.878. 
•  "Sc.  Ameriean  Sup.,''  1009. 
*'  Van  ybstr.  Mag.,''  xTi.  288. 


Cowreuz,  Danube        .    .     . 
Diaek,  l>orer  and  bag,  Japan 

Dunbar  ^  Ruston,  Steam,  Br. 

Fouracres,  India 

Fowler,  scoop,  Br 


Kind'  naudron,  Belgium 
Ghent  ship  canal     .    .     . 


Priet  .    .  . 

Priestman,  Br. 
Reeves,  pump  . 


Rutton  ^  Procter,  Br. 


»  "&.  American  Fup  ,'*  814. 

►  "Engineer,*-  xlir.  291. 

*  "Sc.  Amertran  Sup.,''  1681. 

►  "Bntnnffring,'  xxiii.  880. 

*  "Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1878. 

►  **En:ftnerrtng,''  xxTiii.  168. 

►  "Engineering,''  xxr,  446. 

►  "Se.  American,"  xxxix.  61. 

►  "5c.  American  Sup.,"  1296. 

*  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  814. 

*  "Sc.  American,"  xxxix.  867  ; 

xl.  54. 

*  "Min.  4r  Sc  Pr.j;-  xxxiv.347. 

*  "Engineer,''  1.  i4. 

*  **Sc.  American,"  xxxTiii.  8. 

►  "Sc.  American  Sup.''  1617. 
•"£iig/fif^r,-xlin.80. 

»  "&.  Ameriean  Sup.,"  1076. 


Bz-chan^e'.  (Telephone.)  A  central  ofRce  in 
which  the  wires  of  an^  two  telephone  stations  are 
connected,  on  call  of  either. 

Ex-oi'sing  For'cepa.  {Dental.)   Gnawing  for- 

Fig.  986. 


Straight  Beak  Exeising  Dental  Forceps. 

ceps,  for  cutting  off  projecting  parts  of  carious 
teeth. 

Ex'er-oi-slng  Ma-chines'.  The  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  Philadelphia,  1876,  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878,  had  remarkable,  varied,  and  inge- 
nious appliances  for  the  exercising  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body. 

The  Medianieo-Therapeutie  Institution,  of  Stockholm,  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  G.  Zander  in  1836,  led  the  way  in  the  rari- 
ety  of  its  apparatus,  a  part  only  of  which  was  shown  in 
Philadelphia.    The  full  set  consist!  of  67  machines. 

17  machines  for  active  arm  movements. 

18  machines  for  active  leg  movements. 

9  machines  for  active  body  movements. 
28  machines  for  passive  movements. 

The  paj<sive  movements  are  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  and 
con!'i!«t  of  movements  as  follows,  applied  to  body,  head, 
limbs,  abdomen,  etc. :  — 

Shaking.  "     Rubbing. 

Chopping  Swinging. 

Tapping  Balancing. 

K needing  Evpansion  of  the  chest. 

The  Merhanlco-ThoTapeutic  Institution  is  open  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  June,  4|  hours  daily  for  gentle- 
men, and  2  to  3  hours  for  ladies.  Every  patient  receives  a 
prescription  in  which  the  movements  t<>  b*?  performed  are 
enumerated,  and  the  number  of  the  grmluate<l  scale  of  the 
machine  corresponding  to  the  force  or  the  need  of  the  pa- 
tient is  fixed.  12  movements  are  generally  )H>rformed  daily  ; 
after  12  days  all  or  a  part  of  the  movements  are  changed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  treated. 

The  following  is  from  a  spectator:  "One  machine,  when 
its  handles  are  nasped  by  the  patient,  twij^t^  the  arms  ;  an- 
other exercises  the  flexor  and  extensor  mumrles  of  the  wrist, 
a  third  pulls  the  arms  back ;  a  fourth  exercii^s  the  knee 
muscles;  a  fifth  exercises  the  musclen  which  carry  the  leg 
outward  ;  and  a  sixth  exercises  the  ankle  muscles.  On  the 
seventh  the  patient  lies  down  and  is  oh.-ikfn  up  so  that  the 
exten.<K>r  muscles  of  the  back  are  exorrii^ed.  Another  ma- 
chine is  very  complicated,  and  calculated  to  excite  some 
dismay  in  the  patient,  whose  *  thomx  is  pulled  upward  by 
means  of  two  levers,  while  a  pad  makes  a  horizontal  pressure 
on  the  back.  The  trunk  is  thereby  elongated  a  few  inches, 
and  the  spine  and  walls  of  the  chest  are  stretched.*  There  is 
something  about  all  this  dismally  suggestive  of  the  rack. 
In  another  machine  the  patient  is  put  through  all  the  mis- 
ery of  horseback  riding  without  any  of  the  accompanying 
pleasures,  lie  is  seated  on  a  saddle,  and  the  latter  then  be- 
comes possessed  of  a  desire  to  shake  him  off.  *  This  causes 
the  abdominal  viscera  to  be  kneaded  and  rubbed  together 
against  each  other  and  the  abdominal  walU.'  There  U  stiU 
another  machine,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  wheels  having 
peripheries  of  padded  bars.  These,  when  revolved,  serve  to 
warm  the  feet,  the  latter  being  pressed  against  them.  Lastly 
there  is  a  liammering  machine,  which  has  a  number  of  verti- 
cal beaters  which  are  set  in  rapid  vibration,  so  as  to  hammer 
the  patient  in  the  small  of  the  back  or  at  any  desired  point-'* 

Another  elaborate  display  in  Paris  was  from  the  Grand 
OjmniM  of  Kug.  Pm.    TIm  appamtui  ia  t«7  eompleta,  each 
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of  th«  14  nwchinea  being  capftble  of  many  difrarant  applios- 
Ciona  (Eugene  Put,  84  Rue  den  yUxtjn^  PwrU). 

Xiz-hau8f  Chaml>er.  A  chamber  in  the 
smoke-box  of  a  locomotive,  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
the  unequal  draft  of  the  tubes  A  modification  of 
the  petticoat  pipe.     Pollock  ^  Williams. 

*^  Scientific  Amerinn  Supptetnent'* *  2286. 

Ejc-haus'ter.  An  Rspirator,  exhaust-fnn,  suc- 
tion-fan, known  by  many  names  according  to  con- 
stnictiun  or  purpose. 

For  planing  millf    .  •  ''Manuf.  and  Bmldcr,*'  ix.  12^129. 

Ex-haos'ter  Gov'er-nor.  (Gag.)  An  ar- 
rangement for  governing  the  speed  of  a  gas-ex- 
hauster engine  by  the  pres^sure  of  the  gas  within 
the  governor,  i.  e.,  the  governor  is  self-acting,  the 
make  of  gas  being  made  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
the  engine.  When  the  chHr;;t'8  are  being  drawn 
from  the  retorts  the  production  is  small  and  the 
speed  of  the  engine  reduced.  When  the  gas  is 
generated  rapidly  the  pressure  of  the  ^as  increase!) 
the  8peed  ot  the  engine.  See  Gas  Exhauster, 
and  citations  pasnim. 

XSz-haust'  Nos'sle.  Shaw*8  quieting  arrange- 
ment for  exhaust  nozzles  of  locomo- 
tives is  shown  in  Fig.  987.  The  lower  '*«•  ^^' 
end  is  scre^ved  to  the  safety-valve  pipe, 
the  upper  is  closed  with  a  cap;  the 
sides  are  bored  for  numerous  small 
tubes  to  equal  in  their  sum  the  total 
outlet  required.  The  effect  is  to  pre- 
vent the  loud  sound  of  escaping  steam. 

Brainerd't  exbaunt  nonle  for  locomotlTe* 
hu  a  uleeve  upon  the  nossle  pipes  to  confine 
the  Bteam  to  iraue  axially  and  create  full  draft 
through  the  cone  l>eneath  or  by  opening  side 
ports  to  deflect  the  relief  steam  into  the  cone 
chamber  and  decrease  the  effectiveness  of  the 
draft. 

**  Scientific  American  *' .    .  •  xxzTiii.  98,  £82. 

Ejc-haost'  Pu'ri-fi-er.  A  machine 
for  sorting  grain,  or  purifying  mid- 
dlings by  a  suction  drafts  as  distinct  from 
a  blower.     An  cupirator,  wl^ch  see. 

Ez-hi-bi'tion.  The  following  fig- 
ures are  given  as  to  the  number  of  ex- 
hibitors and  Tisitors  on  the  occasions 
named :  — 

Viritom. 
6,089,195 
5,162.380 
6,211.108 

8,806  969      Qnieting 
6,740,500  Blast  Nozzle. 
9,867,(526 
16,169,719 

Ejc-pand'ing  Chuck.  A  chuck,  the  jaws  of 
which  are  opened  or  dosed  to  admit  objects  of  va- 
rving  sizes.  See  Drill  Chuck  for  instnucos, 
though  other  chucks  have  simi- 
lar adjustment. 

Xiz-pand'ing  Curti-va'- 
tor.  One  \vith  hinged  bars,  ca- 
pable of  being  spread  apart  at 
the  rear,  so  as  to  adjust  the 
width  of  tilth. 

Xiz-pan'sion  En'gine.  A 
steam  engine  working  steam  ex- 
pnnMvcly.  The  invention  of 
vVo/Jf.  See  Cut-off;  Expan- 
sion Valve. 

Ez-pan'sion  Hang'er.  A 
suspended  hanger  for  radiator 

i)ipeji,  permitting  the  changes  in 
engtii  due  to  expansion  by  heat. 
Sz-pan'sion  Joint.   A  slip  Expansion  Pipe  Joint. 


Exhibitors. 

London    . 

1861 

18,917 

Paris  .    . 

1866 

23,964 

London    . 

1862 

26,663 

T^TtB    .     . 

1867 

60,236 

Vienna    . 

1873 

20,206 

Pbiladelphii 

1876 

- 

Pkris  .     .    . 

1878 

- 

Fig   9<^. 


joint,  to  allow  the  contraction  or  extension  of  tnbes 
incident  to  the  changes  of  temperature.  Applied 
to  coils  or  lines  of  steam,  hot  water,  or  condenser 
pipes. 

In  ordinary  instances,  it  has  a  cast-iron  body, 
with  brass  sleeve  and  screw  ends. 

XSz-pan'aion  of  Met'als  Ap'pa-ra'tos.  An 
instmment  devised  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Ste- 
vens Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ex- 
perimentally the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  metals 
and  alloys. 

The  bar,  whose  co-efficient  of  expansion  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. Is  supported  on  standards  in  a  brass  tube,  which  is 
made  about  V'  shorter  than  the  bar.  Against  the  ends  of 
the  bar  are  placed  rubber  washers,  which  are  perforated  so 
as  to  allow  the  ends  of  an  abutting  screw  and  a  rod  connect- 
ing with  the  moving  mirror  of  the  comparator  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  ends  of  the  bar.  Arrangements  are  pro- 
vided which  hold  the  washers  perfectly  wat^r  and  steam 
tight  against  the  ends,  while  the  bar  is  perfectly  free  to  er 
pand  or  contract  in  the  tube.  Inside  the  tube  are  support- 
ing  springs,  which  relieve  the  standards  in  some  degree  from 
the  weight  of  the  bar. 

*^Scifnti/ic  American  " •  xxxTii.  861. 

See  also  DirLScroMirtE,  p.  249,  and  reference  there  cited. 

Bx-pan'slon  Valve  Geai.  An  automatic 
apparatus  to  cut  off  live  Kteam  from  the  cylinder 
at  any  required  portion  of  the  stroke. 

The  Corliss  system  has  been  very  largely  adopted 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and,  to  follow  the 
words  of  M.  de  Wilde,  may  be  defined  — 

"As  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  parts,  acting  as  one 
upon  the  cylinder  valves  under  the  impulse  of  an  eccentric 
or  cam,  while  the  governor  of  the  engine  at  the  dexired  mo- 
ment causes  the  separation  of  the  assemblsge  into  two  dis- 
tinct portions,  of  which  one  continues  to  obey  the  action  of 
the  eccentric  or  cam,  while  the  other,  which  Is  in  immedinte 
contact  with  the  ralres,  escapes  from  its  influence  and  clortes 
the  steam-port.'* 

Ilartnell's  expansion-vslre  gear  consists  of  a  sensitive  gov- 
ernor acting  through  a  linic  and  die  upon  an  expansion  cut- 
Fig.  988. 


t±L±3 

HartneO  Sf  Guthrie's  Expansion-vaive  Gear. 

off  valve  working  at  the  back  of  the  main  ^lide  valve,  the  or- 
dinary throttle  valve  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  speed  of  the 
enfdne  controlled  by  means  of  the  expansion  valve  which 
n*((ulates  the  admission  of  steam  into  the  cylinder  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  duty  performed  by  the  engine, 
i^ce  alHo  <^UT-orr,  supra 

Aahwortk •  "Sr.  ilmw.  ftip.,"  48S 

Brr^Ao/,  Hungary *** Engine eringy'-  xx\x.  3a 

Brown,  Br **' Engineering,^' xxx.  ^\. 

Calow,  Oer •  "  Engineeringf**  xxx.  483. 

Crohn,  Bt **■  Engineering.^^   xxi.  616; 

•xxx,  179. 

CoUmnnn,  Oer •  '* Engineering,^"  xxlv.  471 

D*  Negri •  **Aif  iiMer,**  xlviii.  461. 
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GaUmmy,  Br •  **Emgimeer,'*  xWi.  241. 

Gmn^tt.Vt *  T%wrston'*'-*yUnHa  RtptJ' 

iii.  63. 

HintJKtf ,  Br. •  **J5:ii«^iiiMrrw^,"  xxil  474. 

/ay,  Br •"Enjf»««^r,'"  I.  114. 

*"Etii;ineenHg,"  xxx.  179. 

KauuTf  Br •  ^^En^intfring^"'  xxx.  271. 

Knmuel *'' Engineer inxy^^  xxx.  348. 

Marskattj  Br •** Engineering;'   xxx.  127, 

iielvin,  Br. •  ^* Engineering;'  xxx.  149. 

^oril,  Ger •  '^ Engineering ;'  xxxx.  416. 

Rigg,  Br •  ''Engineer;'  xWi.  423. 

nom/MOK,  "  Buckeye  '  .    .    .  •  "  Engineer;'  xlH.  ib*2. 
Winding  engines,  Kwen  .    .    .  *  **  £'*r'"««'^''V/*  xxx.  258. 

WaUtduurl,  liei\g. *'' Engineering;' xxx.  \m. 

Wtatkerkogg,  Br •  ** Engineering;'  xxii.  8«2. 

•  *♦&.  American  Sup.;'  962. 
Z(iRM<rmax»-ira<//maNit,  0«r.  *  *'JER^me<r(i«f,"  xxx.  205. 

Lemoonier  A  Vmlliie  (Fr.)  *  Labouiaffe'*  **  Dictionnnire  dfs 
Arts  et  Mdnn/aelmres;*  rol.  ir.,  ed.  1877,  article  ''Detente, 
Soi^ape  d." 

Bz-pan'ftive  Hollow  Au'ger.  One  having 
an  adju.^tability  fur  catting  round  tenons  of  vary- 
ing itizeH.     St*©  ]wg:e  185,  "Mech.  Diet" 

Eac-plor^g  In'stru-ment.  1.  [Surgical.) 
A  diafniosiic  in«trunient,  various  in  kinds  and  ap- 
plications.   For  instances :  — 

£ttfttaclilMi  canal Ffg.  189,  Part  II. 

Sxploring  trocar Fig.  181  c.  Part  II!. : 

28»-290,  Pftrt  I. 

Small  trocar  and  acupancture  for 
recUl  exploraUona Fig.  609,  Part  III. 

Uterine  probes  and  sounds      .    .    .    Page  73,  Part  III. 

Bougies  for  exploring  urethral  strie* 
tuKs Page  9,  Part  III. 

Exploring  director  for  bistouries     .    Page  135,  Part  I. 

All  in  Tiemann'*s  "Armamentarium  Chirurgicum.'* 

See  also  Bulut  Sbbkbr  ;  Pkobi  ;  Sound  :  Bouoib,  etc. ;  we 
list  nnder  Souical  UtSTROMlwr*.  "  Meek.  Diet.;'  ei  xnfra. 

2.  {Dentistry.)  A  fine- pointed  probe,  right,  left, 
stmi^rbt,  bent,  Unyonet-Ahaiied,  etc.,  for  testing  the 
depth  or  existence  of  cart<  s  in  teeth. 

Bx-plo%lon  Ma-ohine'.  A  motor  which 
depends  for  its  force  n|K)n  the  explosion  of  sub- 
stunces  generating  a  gas  which  is  u:>ed  under  pres- 
sure ill  an  engine  or  apparatus. 

Sereral  gunpowder  engines  are  noticed  on  p.  1041,  *'  Meek. 
Dirt '" 

Ttie  gunpowder  pile  driver  on  same  pAge. 

The  gas  engines  on  pages  948,  949,  Ibid. 

See  alM  Oas  BNaiJva,  m/m. 

Ljab«ulaye^$  "Dietionnaire;^  IL, article '*£it7»/osfOM/*  men- 
tions BrownU  machine,  1830,  and  that  of  SeUigue,  1834 ; 
the  latter  for  moving  boats  wtUiout  the  interfpntion  of 
mechanism,  the  gases  lisuing  at  the  Rtem  and  Impinging  09 
the  water. 

Xbc-plo'sives.    These  may  be  classed  generally 
as  follows :  — 
Gunpowder. 
Gun  cotton. 
Nitro  compounds: 

Nltro-cellulose. 

Nitra-glucose, 

Nitro-starch. 

Xitro-glycerioe  and  its  compounds.  ., 

Picric  acid : 

A  triuitro-phenol. 
Fulminates : 

Fulminating  mercury. 

Fulminating  silver. 

Chlorate  of  potassium  and  Rulphide  of  antimony  ;  needle- 
guns  of  CJermany. 

Sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Bed  phosphorus  and  chlomte  of  potassium.  Armstrong's. 

The  mixture  of  nitro-^lycerine  with  dry  pnlverlsed  ab- 
sorbent substances  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  explosives 
of  which  the  name  di/namiie  is  perhaps  generic.  The  fol- 
lowing names  have  been  given  to  various  compositions,  or  the 
article  furnished  by  various  manufacturers.  Many  of  these 
names  are  found  in  their  alphabetical  places  in  the  present 
volume.  The  difference  between  the  articles  is  largely  in 
the  proportions  of  the  materials :  — 

Dualin.  Jupiter  powder. 

Giant  powder.  Licnose. 

Haroulea  powder.  Mfea  powder. 


Neptune  powder.  Titantte. 

Potentla  powder.  Titan  powder. 

Rendroclt.  Vigorite,  etc. 

Sebastlne.  Vulcan  powder. 

Thunderbolt  powder. 
The  report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Army  Engineers 
presents  the  following  table  as  the  result  of  two  years*  trial 
of  the  relative  efllcieucy  of  the  various  modem  explosives, 
taking  ordinary  dynamite  as  the  standard :  — 

Dualin Ill 

Hercules  powder.  No.  1 106 

Dynamite,  No.  1 100 

Rendrock 94 

Gun  cotton 87 

Dynamite,  No.  2 88 

Hercules  powder.  No.  2 8tf 

Mica  powder 88 

Vulcan  powder 82 

Nitro-glycerin 81 

To  which  may  be  added  for  comparison  :  — 

Blasting  gunpowder.  No.  1 90 

See  also  table  by  Bertholet  on  p.  818,  "Merk.  Diet.'' 
Explosive  by  Prof.  Bmerson  Reynolds,  Dublin:  — 

Chlorate  potassium 75 

Sulphurea 25 

The  latter  is  a  product  of  gas  manufacture. 
The  articles  may  be  stored  and  carried  separately  without 
any  danger,  and  the  article  produced  InsUntaneously  by  a 
comparatively  rough  mixture  of  the  components. 

See  Abbot's  report  "Centenntal  Exkibttion  Reports;^  vol. 
vi.,  Group  XVI.,  p.  52  et  seq.    Including :  — 

Nitrates.  Pebble  and  pellet  powder. 

Chlorates.  Nitro-glycerine. 

Gun  cotton.  Picratus. 

Fulminates. 
Dussauee's  *'  Treatise  on  tke  Fabrication  of  Matekes,  Gun- 
cotton,  and  Fulminating  Powder.'' 

Burgoyne,  "Blasting  and  Quarrying  of  Stone,  and  Blow 
ing-vp  of  Bridges.''' 

Cf :  Explodera,  etc.,  Austrian  •  "Engineering;'  xxvl.  889. 
Explosives,  paper  by  C  Rice     "Scientijie  Am.  Sup.;'  2329. 
Comp.  energy  of   .    .     .    .     "Afaa.  tf  Builder;'  xii.  206. 
Comuaxative  values,  JDruiieer  "R.  R.  Gazette;'  xxil.  14. 
"Se.Amer.r  xxxlv.  2,102; 
xxxvili.210;  xxxix.  191, 
860 ;  xl.  259 ;  xlil.  276. 
"Se.  Am.  Sup.;-  134,  2018, 

"Bng!  i  Min.  /.,"  xxv.  846, 
861. 
See  under  the  following  heads :  — 

Asotine.  Nitro-glycerine. 

Blasting  gelatine.  Papyroxytine. 

Breaking-down  machine.  Pebble  powder. 

Carbo-atotlne.  Pebble-powder  machine. 

Cube  powder.  Pellet  powder. 

Diorrexine.  Pellet-powder  machine. 

Drying  house.  Petralite. 

Drying  stove.  Potentite. 

Dualin.  Poudre  brutale. 

Dustini^  machine.  Powder  dusting  machine. 

Dynamite.  Powder  paper. 

BxploHive  gelatine.  Powder-prestiing  machine. 

(Jolatino,  blimting.  Priming  machine. 

Glazing  barn-l.  Prinmatic  powder. 

OranulHt*nl-wood  powder.  Pyrophore. 

Granulating  machine.  Pyrophorus. 

Gravel  po\%-der.  Pyroxyline. 

Gun  cotton.  Saltpeter  end  sulphur-grind- 
Gunpowder.  ing  mill. 

Gunpnwder  machine.  8altp<>ter,  sulphur,  and  chaiv 
Ilerakline.  coal  mixing  mill. 

Jelly  powder.  Selmstluc. 

Johuite.  Squib. 

L  S.  G.  Tonite. 

Lignose.  Vigorite. 

Nitro-gelatine.  Vulcan  powder. 

Ez-plo'sive  Bullet.   Two  explosive  bullets  are 
mentioned  under  BuLLKT,  p.  401, 
"Mech.  Did."  These  were  intended         *'^'  ^*- 
for  war,  but  the  military  service  of 
civilized  nations  has  not  been  dis- 
graced by  their  use  to  any  extent. 

The  Dougall  explosive  bullet  for  heavy 
game  is  made  thus :  In  pouring  the  bullet 
a  small  copper  bottle  is  suspended  in  tho 
center  of  the  mold,  so  that  it  is  inclO!>ed 
by  the  lead  except  at  the  front  where  a 
tigH  holds  the  bottle  and  forms  the  fn-  Erpiogi^e  Skell* 
ture  chaiging  opening     It  is  chaif  od        '^ 
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R'ith  equal  pArta  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  chlorate  of 
potaMiu,  or  with  common  powder,  and  primed  with  a  fulmi- 
nate. It  iM  UMd  for  elepliant,  lion,  tiger,  and  alligator  »boot- 
ing  especial ly. 

Ex-sec' tion  In'stru-ments.  ISurgiccU,)  In- 
Btriinients  for  rcmoviiij^  sections  of  l»oue  by  sawing 
in  two  places,  or  by  circular  incision. 

Special  bow  kiw.  Trephine. 

Metacarpal  8aw8.  Elevator. 

Chain  itaw.  Kaopatory. 

InteroMeous  saw.  Sequestrum  forceps. 

(  in'ular  saw.  Antrum  drill. 

(,'hii>el8.  Kongeur. 

L'one  drills.  Retractors. 

Done  forceps.  Subcutaneous  saw. 

Ex'sic-ca'tor.    A  dessicHtor,  which  see. 

Ex-ten'sion  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  To  extend  a 
fractured  limb  iu  order  to  maintain  the  coaptation 
of  parts.  See  Counter-extension  Apparatus  ; 
Extension  Apparatus.  ''Mech.  /Met" 

Dr.  l.evi-8  adjuntable-weight  leg-«xtenpion  apparatus. 
** Scientific  American  Suftpl^nmnt '■ •2101. 

Ex-ten'sion     Meaa'ur-ing     Ap'pa-ra'tus. 

An  iiistnnneiit  for  measuring  minute  extensions, 
deflictions,  and  compressions  by  means  of  a  mnlti- 
plyiug  opli(  al  arrangement, 
it  il  is  the  test-piece ;  JBJB  clips  on  the  test-piece  carrying 
Fig.  991. 


Willis's  Measttring  Apparatus. 

pins ;  C  C,  weighted  drop  pieces  forming  connecting  rods  ;  D, 
a  telescope  fitted  with  a  cro««  hair:  E  E,  two  mirrors  turning 
on  axes  Thos«  have  each  a  line  across  them  for  adjust- 
ment. FFare  two  scalcfi  carried  on  mils  on  a  beam  fixed 
to  the  roof,  bo  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  xero  for  any 
length  of  specimen.  In  looking  through  the  telescope  both 
scales  are  seen  at  once  reflected  in  £  E,  and  the  figure  on 
each  covered  by  the  crass  hair  Ih  that  which  is  read  off  for 
each  strain.  If  both  readings  alter,  the  sum  of  the  change 
is  the  extension  of  the  bar.  The  short  scale  is  for  the  end 
of  the  specimen  next  the  lever  of  the  machine,  which  should 
not  move  sensibly,  but  which  doeo  move  small  amounts  due 
to  the  take-up  of  collars,  and  to  differing  positions  of  the 
steel-yard.  The  distance  from  the  scales  to  the  mirrors  is 
about  IP.  The  radius  of  the  levers  G  G,  which  cause  the 
partial  rotation  of  the  mirrors  as  the  specimen  lengthens,  is 
about  II"  with  the  doubling  of  the  angle  caused  by  reflec- 
tion ;  thi;4  ^ves  a  total  magnifying  power  of  about  140  to  1. 
The  extension  between  certain  definite  points  only  on  the  bar 
is  mmsured  which  eliminates  errors  due  to  the  tailing  up  of 
the  bearings  of  collars,  etc.  The  reading  is,  by  estimation, 
up  to  1  -4<A)0'^    See  also  Taseomktkb. 

Extension  measuring  app.,  Wi//M,  Br.  *"  Engineer,^'  xlvii. 
886. 
See  also  Expansion  of  Mitals  Apparatus,  p.  320,  supra. 

Ez-ter'nal  and  In-ter'nal  Oages.    Stand- 
ard caliper,  ring,  plug  screw,  and  nut  gages  made 
p.    g^2  ^  exact  size  and  used 

for  measurement  and 
te.8ting  accuracy  of  tem- 
plates, tap.s,  etc. 

The  system  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  Whlt- 
:  worth,  but  in  now  carried  to 
[great  accuracy  in  several 
I  countries.  In  one  case  the 
1  instruments  are  of  3  classes, 
I  on  a  scale  of  precision. 

Class  A  guaranteed   to 
1-25,000". 

Class   B  guaranteed    to 
1-10,000". 

Class   (7  guaranteed    to 
1-6,000". 

Standard  Caliper  Gage.  ^l***  ^  adjusted  at   75° 

^^     ^  Fah. ;  5  and  C,  00^  to  80\ 

They  have  a  parallel  fit  from  i"  to  ]^'  in  length ;  are  ar- 


Fig.  998. 


ranged  by  sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  |"  to  21^' ;  by  eighths 
to  4"  ;  by  fourths  to  larger  sixes.    Made  also  in  millLmeters. 

Fig.  992.  External 
caliper  gage  for  turn- 
ing :  crescent  pattern. 

Fig.  9^  is  the  tlat- 
bar  pattern,  internal 
gaoe :  for  boring. 

Plain  external  and 
.internal  gages  are 
shown  under  CvLDiDai- 
CAL  Gaok,  Fig.  772,  p. 

thread  gages,  external  and  internal. 

Ex'tdr-pa'tion  For'cepB.  {Surgical.)  For- 
ceps having  on  each  pjg  994 
arm  double  claws 
for  reaching  around 
and  <> rasping;  the 
eye-ball  in  the  op- 
eration of  extirpa- 
tion. 

JSZ»/2'.SFig.80./,Part 
II.,  Tiemann's  ^'Arma- 
tneniarium  Chirurgi- 
cum."'' 

Ez-tract'or. 
{Fire^trm.)  The 
device  which  with- 
draws   the   spent 

cartridge  capsule  in  Serewtkread  Gages. 

the  motion  of  uncovering  the  bn-ech  for  reloading. 
Ez'tra  Cur'rent     (Electricity.)     The  appreci- 
able current  in  the  primary  coil,  which  ii  doe  en- 
tirely to  induction. 


Fig.  906. 


Eye.  {Add.)  1. 
(Nautical.)  A  sheave 
for  a  rope  ;  see  Dead- 
KYE  ;  B  u  L  l's  E  Y  E  ; 
Heart.  *'Mech.  Diet." 

2.  (Vehicles.)  The 
socket  on  a  shaft  or 
pole  which  connects 
with  the  clip  on  tho 
axle. 

Bye,  Ar'ti-fi'cial. 
A  false  eye  for  per- 
sons, stuj^ed  animals, 
etc.,  and  dolls. 

The  material  for  the  arti-  Pole  and  Shaft  Eyes. 

#cial  eye  is  a  rod  of  glass 
about  the  siie  of  a  pencil.  «•  Pole  eye. 

On  the  end  of  «his  a  bulb  *•  Shaft  eye. 

is  blown  of  the  site  of  the  «■  Shaft  eye  plain, 

eyeball  with  which   it  is  rf-  Completed  coupling, 

to  match,  and   having   a 

slight  ovality.  At  the  place  for  the  iris  and  pupil  the  little 
sphere  is  flattened,  and  a  circular  patch  of  black  pigment 
placed  in  the  center  to  form  the  pupil.  The  painting  of  the 
iris  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  and  the  colors  and  proportion 
are  studied  from  the  sound  eye  of  the  patient.  Wifh  enamel 
colors  from  a  palette  the  sone  around  the  pupil  is  colored, 
and  then  a  bulb  of  clear  crystal  glass  is  placed  over  it  to 
form  the  cornea,  flat  side  down,  and  is  fastened  by  fusing  its 
edge  by  the  blow-pipe  flame.  The  red  veins  of  the  ball  are 
imitated  from  the  sound  eye,  being  fine  films  of  red  glass 
laid  on,  and  subsequently  fused-  The  fitting  to  the  stump, 
as  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ball  is  termed,  is  a  matter  of 
great  nicety. 

Eyes  for  birds,  etc.,  are  made  in  great  quantity,  both  for 
museums  and  for  the  dres.«ing  of  ladies'  bats.  Finch,  hum- 
ming-bird, partridge,  pheasant,  blue  creeper  (African),  and 
scarlet  tanager,  are  among  the  most  common.  Eves  for 
foxes,  stags,  rocking-hort'es,  wax  figures,  prise  animals  and 
winners,  trophies^  of  the  chase,  dolls,  are  also  made  in  laif  e 
quantities,  varying  from  1  cent  per  dosen  to  75  cents  per 
pair. 
Siemens'  sensitive  artificial  eye,  *  "Sc.  Ameriain,"'  xxv.  874. 

Eye  Bar.  An  iron  bnr,  with  a  ronnd  eye  at 
each  end  usually.  Much  used  in  iron  bridge  bnild- 
ing.  Machine  for  drilling  eyes;  Fig.  8.54,  p.  269, 
supra. 
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Eye  Block.  A  tackle  block  with  an  eye  or 
loop  above,  for  fihackle  or  lashing. 

£ye  Douche.  {Surf/teal.)  An  apparatus  for 
sending  a  fine  shower  of  water  upon  the  eye.  Ag- 
new's  has  an  elevated  pan,  hung  upon  a  hook,  and 
a  caoutchouc  tube  with  spray  nozzle. 

FiK.  96,  D.  27,  Part  II.,  Tiematm's  ** Armamentarium  Cki- 
nr^eum ." 
See  also  Bri  CuP,  p.  819,  "iieek.  Diet."" 

Eye  Fer'mle.    A  thimble  with 
Used  with  swingle  trees,  and  for 
many  other  purpofles. 

Eye  Glass.  {Add.)  A  single 
myopic  or  presbyopic  glass  worn 
in  the  eye. 

A  double  glais  with  a  ipring  in  a  pince- 
nez.  See  Fig.  1909,  p.  819,  ''M«rA. 
Diet.'^  Alao  Spkgtaclbs,  Fig.  63&5,  p. 
2258,  Ibid. 

Bktken'f  eje-glara. 

•  '*Seienti/U  Amerieam^^^  xlii.  6.       Eye  FerruU. 

XSye  In'stm-ments.  {SurylcaL)  These  are 
for  diagoo>is  and  exploration,  operation,  prothesis. 
See  under  the  general  heads,  ^,  e,f,  </,  h ;  and  un- 
der the  special  titles  in  following  littt :  — 
a,  Instrumenis/ar  0perating  on  the  lids  and  laehrymal  dueU : — 
Sntropium  forceps.  Depilating  forceps. 

Trichiaais  forceps.  Eye  Rpeculum. 

Eyelid  tourniquet.  Eyelid  retractor. 


eve  loop. 
Fig.  996. 


Lachrymal  duct  dilator. 
Drop  glass. 


Lachrymal  syringe. 
Subpalpebral  syringe. 


Cilia  forceps. 
Eyelid  compressor. 
Canalicula  dilator. 
Probe. 

Eye  syringe.  lachrymal  gouge. 

Conjunctiva  forceps.  Fistula  knife, 

(^uterizing  eanula.  Canalicula  syringe. 

Bistoury  cach^.  Needle  forceps. 
b.  StrtAismus  instrumenlM. 
r.  Fixation  and  extirpation  instruments:  — 

Fixation  hook  Extirpation  forceps. 

Fixation  forceps.  Double  hook. 

Tumor  Forceps.  Ophthalmostate. 

Pamard's  pique.  Lid  forceps. 

d.  Instrumitmtsfor  removing  foreign  bodies  from  this  tfs : 

Spud.  SpatuU. 

Needle.  Curette. 

Gouge.  Spoon. 

Hook.  Eye  douche. 

Couching  needle.  Forceps. 


Fig.  997. 


s.  Conjunctiva  instruments. 

f.  Corneal  instruments. 

g.  Cataract  instruments. 

h.  Iris  instruments.    Iridectomy  Instruments. 

Eyelet  Orom'met.    A  worked  hole  in  a  sail, 
reenforced  by  an  eyelet.     See  Grommbt. 

Eye'-piece  In'di-ca'tor.  A  small  pointer  with 
lateral  movement  in  the 
eye-piece  of  the  top  lens, 
fur  pointing  out  any  partic- 
ular portion  of  an  object 
under  view. 

The  eye-piece  microme- 
ter is  adjusted  across  the 
line  of  sight,  and  its  cross 
markings  divide  the  field 
into  squares  of  known  size. 

Eye-piece,  microscopic. 

•  ''Manuf.  i  BuUder"  xi.  87. 
Telescopic,  Nystrom. 

•  "&.  American  Sup.;'  101. 


a.  Kye-piece  Indicator. 

b.  E>e-piece  Micrometer. 


Glasses,  goggUs,  or  gauze 


Eye  Pro-tec'tor. 
worn  over  the  eyes. 

Smoke,  or  other  colored  glasses,  to  moderste  the  light ; 
goggles  to  exclude  side  light;  gauxe,  to  exclude  dust  and 
cinders.    See  Spkctaclbs,  p.  2358,  ''Mech.  Diet.'* 

The  coquiUe  glass  is  egg-shell  shaped. 

Millers*  and  tumen*  glasses  are  merely  white  panes  of 
glass  or  mica,  to  protect  the  eyes  from  chips.  See  also  Goo- 
OLBs,  Fig.  2263,  p.  991,  Ibid.  Also  Imis  Diaphragm,  Fig 
2697,  p.  1195,  Ibid. 

Eye  Shade.  (Optics.)  a.  A  hood  or  vizor 
over  the  eyes  to 

protect   from  up-  Fig.  998. 

per  light. 

6.  A  hood  fixed 
on  the  eye-piece 
of  a  microscope 
to  prevent  lateral 
rays  from  enter- 
ing the  eye. 

c.  A  piece  fitted 
around  the  cap  of 
the  eye-piece  of  a  microscope,  and  intercepting  the 
view  of  that  eye  which  is  not  in  use ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  djstraction  of  the  attention,  or  obviate  the 
necessity  for  the  muscular  closing  of  the  unused  eye. 


Eye  Shade  (e). 


F. 


Pab'ric.    [FaMc.)    A  woven  or  felted  goods. 
The  character  depends  upon  the  material  and  the 
armur^  or  character  of  the  weave. 
Varieties  of  arm u re :  — 

1.  Taffeta  with  2  harnesses. 

2.  TwiUed  with  4  harnesses. 

3.  Serge  with  3  harnesses. 

4.  Sidin  with  5  or  more  harnesses. 
Different  effects  are  produced  — 

By  derivatives  from  these  fundamental  tissues. 

By  greater  or  less  torsion  of  the  threads. 

By  the  direction  in  which  the  yarns  are  twisted. 

By  variations  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  wiirp 
and  weft  threads. 

By  causing  the  weft  to  pass  alternately  over  two 
threads  and  one  thread  of  the  warp ;  making  a 
rep  or  corded  tissue. 

By  different  materials  of  warp  and  weft. 

By  colors. 

By  mixtures  of  materials  iu  the  yam. 

By  printed  threads  making  kit-or-mist,  or  mix- 


By  looping  threads,  to  make  pile  fabrics ;  and  cut- 
ting or  non-cutting  the  loops. 

By  printing. 

By  dyeing. 

By  floating  the  weft  to  make  dots,  spots,  stripes, 
or  figures. 

By  character  of  material,  as  of  soft  and  fine  wools 
or  of  hard  and  lustrous  combing  wools. 

By  two  or  more  warps  which  are  brought  to  the 
surface  as  required  by  the  figure. 

By  setting  up  bands  of  colors  or  varying  yarns  in 
the  warp  to  form  stripes. 

By  adding  to  the  last  mentioned  a  similar  ar- 
rangement in  the  weft  to  make  checks  or  plaid.s. 

By  combinations  of  the  crossing  threads  which 
occur  at  variable  places. 


See  Aino  cloth. 
Algerine. 
Alpaca. 
Alpaga. 
Alpine. 
Anacostia. 


Arras. 

AuKtralian  crape. 

Baiie. 

Bar^. 

Basl(et. 

Datavia  weave. 

Ilaudekln. 
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Biarets. 

BolWar. 

BombuEine. 

Bounialisandrv. 

Brilliuntine. 

Brocade. 

Buckram. 

Burlaps. 

Calico. 

Cambric. 

Canelt  hair. 

Cannei. 

CaahmcTV. 

Casbmei*  d*  beig*. 

Challi*. 

Chambcry  piuw. 

Cbinetkiila. 

Chiata. 

Circaiwi«BB9. 

CordwaiB. 

Cotton. 

CramoiRV. 

Crape  of  Spain. 

Cretonne. 

Cypcewa. 

I^nMUik.. 

Debeigv. 

Delaine. 

Diagonal. 

Diaper. 

Dimity. 

Drap  d'Alma. 

Drap  d'Alpe:!. 

Drap  d'NatioueUc 

Drngget. 

Duck. 

Kmprem. 

Epengliae. 

Epingl^. 

Vriofe. 

Futitian. 

Oauae. 

Gingham 

Grenadine. 

GriMiHe. 

Henrietta  cloth. 

Hcrnanl. 

Imperial  silk  i 

Jean. 

Japon. 

Kerseymere. 

Knickerbocker. 

Lindcey-woliey. 


Llanoii. 

Luster. 

Manteaa. 

Metelawie. 

Melango. 

Uerino. 

Merino  tulle. 

Mexican  cloth. 

Mohair. 

Mohair  glac6. 

Moire. 

MouUeton. 

Mousiwline. 

MouMelin  de  bei^. 

Moiambique. 

Mu^Un. 

Nankeen. 

Palampore. 

Paramatta  elolk. 

Pongee. 

Poplin. 

Puujam. 

Kiyne. 

Uep. 

SiiUmpove. 

HaroneC. 

Satin. 

8atine. 

Satin  wenfw. 

Sendal. 

gerge. 

Serge  armim. 

Siciiienne. 

Siclatoun. 

Sindon. 

Taffeta. 

Taffetaa. 

Taffetas  i 

Tamise 

Tamiie  rep. 

Tars. 

Tissue. 

Toile  de  Saxe. 

Turenne  cloth. 

Turquoise. 

Tu)«ser  silk. 

Twilled  I 

Valencia. 

Velours. 

Veloutine. 

Velret. 

Vigogne. 

Vode. 

Worsted. 


Face.    {Mining.)    The  end  of  a  drift  or  tunnel. 

Face  Ham'mer.  (Mawnry,)  One  with  one 
blunt  and  one  cut-  ,,^ 

ting  end.    The  lat-  ^'^-  ^ 

ter  used  for  roughly 
squaring  stones  pre- 
paratory  to  the  us^e 
of  finer  tools. 

Face  Lathe.  1 . 
A  pattern-maker's 
lathe  for  turning 
bosses,  core  prints, 
and  other  face  work. 
The  instance  shown 
works  up  to  16"  di- 
ameter, and  stands 
on  2'  X  2'  on  the 
floor.  The  spindle 
is  of  steel,  with  brass 
bearings. 

2.  A  lathe  with  a 
large  face-plate  and 
a  slide  rest  adjust-  _,       _    . 

able  in  front  on  its  ^"''  ^*'' 

own  shears.    Transverse  usually  but  not  necessa- 
rily. 

Fttu  ff  Detiege,  Fr.   .     .    .    •  "Engineering,"  xxix.  117. 

Face'-plate.  (Add,)  2.  A  covering  plate  for 
an  object  to  receive  wear  or  shock. 

Farcing  Ma-ohine'.  (Milling.)  A  machine 
for  dressing  the  faces  or  lands  of  mill  stones;  that 


18,  the  spaces  between  furrows.  A  f urrowiug  ma- 
chine.   See  MiLL-STONK  Drkbseb. 

Fa'cing  TooL  See  Cobumduji  Tool;  Mill- 
stone ])kb»ber. 

Fac-flim'i-le  Printfing  Pro'ceas.  A  term 
including  the  various  .systems  of  printing  from  a 
pad  —  usually  of  glycerine  and  gelatine  —  upon 
which  the  ori<rinal  w'liting  in  aniline  ink  has  beeu 
transferred.  See  Copy  graph  ;  (Copying  Pencil; 
Hkctooraph  ;  and  other  titles  there  cited. 

Fac-aim'i-le  Tel'e-grapk.  One  reproducing 
autograph  messages. 

Sawyn^*  autographic  telcigimph ;  also  called  copying  ule- 
graph,  panteUgraph,  pantograpfiir  telegraph,  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  '■*  Telegrapher,*'  1876;  reproduced  in  *'Sf|. 
enlijk  American  Sup  ,"  •8U2.  See  also  *'JroH  Age,"  xviii., 
July  ao,  p.  8. 

It  operateft  by  placing  the  thin  plate  containing  the  trans- 
ferred meitaage  upon  a  cylinder  at  the  tnnpmittin|f  end  and 
a  sheet  of  chemically  prepared  paper  aronnd  a  similar  cylin- 
der at  the  receiving  end.  As  the  cylinders  are  moved  along 
by  threads,  the  synchronous  styles  are  carried  around  the 
cylinders  and  nialiv  the  synchronous  contacts  a.«  the  trans- 
mitting style  Crowes  the  lines  of  writing.  See  Autographic 
Tblmraph,  "Merh.  Diet.,''  et  guftra.  See  nlso  Elsctbic 
WaiTiKO  AppASATua,  »npra,  and  Partblborapu,  infra. 

D'Arlhuourt    .    .    *^Jonr.  Soc.  Telegr.  Eng'rs.,"  viii.  16. 

Fa'ger-ata  SteeL  Steel  made  by  the  pnitinl 
decarbonization  of  crude  cast  iron  containing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  manganese,  by  running  the 
molten  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnace  into  a 
Bessemer  converter,  where  the  carbon  and  man* 
Cnnese  are  partially  removed  by  being  burned  out 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  used  in  the  ^ssemer  pro- 
cess This  leHves  in  the  metal  the  required  amount 
of  carbon  and  manganese  to  render  it  suitable  fur 
use.  The  usual  Bessemer  practice  is  first  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  carbon  iind  afterward  to  recarbon- 
ize  with  spiegeleisen,  which  is  a  compound  of  iron, 
carbon,  and  niangafiese. 

'*lron  Age" xix.,  Feb.  1,  p.  16. 

Fag'got-ed  Axle.  One  made  of  a  pile  of  bars 
or  rods  tilted. 

Faience  (pr./a-faii-«).  (Ceramica,)  Enameled 
pottery.  There  are  two  species  of  faience .  the 
common  faience  {/afeiice  commune)  which  is  a  .soft 
paste,  and  the  fiue  faience  (fafence  Jine)  which  has 
ii  hard  paste. 

1 .  Common  FaY kk ck  is  suppoaed  to  have  originated  in  Per- 
sia, having  been  brought  thence  by  the  Saracens  and  intro- 
duced into  Africa  and  Spain. 

The  stanniferous  glase  which  distinguishes  faience  (pat- 
trie  cmailUes)  from  the  ordinary  pottery  with  plombiferoos 
glaxe  (polerie  ttndre  rernisties)  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
and  to  the  Mesopotamian  nations ;  but  the  art  of  enameling 
ceramic  ware  and  tiles  seems  to  have  been  again  invented 
by  successive  persons. 

The  stanniferous  enamel  ware  of  the  Sameens  of  the  12th 
centuiy  is  very  famous,  being  in  extremely  brilliant  colors. 
The  tiles  Itnown  as  Asulejos,  and  the  Hii<pano- Moresque 
pi  iquesand  vases  are  also  Cflebrated.  The  Saracenic  pottery 
of  the  island  of  Majorca  gave  a  name  to  the  ware  majolica. 
The  mezza  majolica  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  bad  a 
leaden  glaie.    See  Mkua  Majouoa. 

The  name  faience  comes  from  Faensa,  in  Italy,  a  town 
celebrated  for  its  wares,  and  the  most  famous  potter  on  the 
peninsula  is  Luca  della  Robbia,  of  Florence,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  l&th  century.  He  rediscovered  the 
stanniferous  enamel  whieh  soon  lanely  superseded  the  pre- 
viously used  lead-glaze,  which  still,  however,  held  its  place 
for  common  ware,  as  it  does  to  this  day  ;  the  third  order  in 
the  first  class  of  Brogniart's  claasifleation.    See  Pottkrt. 

French  faience  toolc  its  rise  with  the  admirable  Bernard 
I^lissy,  of  Saintes,  about  1585.  His  worlc  had  raised  deco- 
rations, principally  of  aquatic  subjects,  such  as  fish,  lixards, 
shells,  and  water  plants.  He  died  in  the  BastUe  for  his 
faith. 

Common  fa'ence  has  a  soft  body  {pbte  tendre),  and  a  tin 
glase,  colored  with  various  metallic  oxides,  and  is  twice 
fired.  The  body  Is  composed  of  plastic  olaj,  argillaeeous 
marl,  and  sand.    The  clavs  are  washed. 

The  following  proportlona  axe  tliose  of  M.  Baafeenaixe  d* 
Audenard :  — 
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FAIENCE. 


Silex  .  .  .  .  , 
Ferruginocui  claj  , 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 


White  Fafcnee.  Brown  Faience. 
0.85  0^ 

0.58  057 

0.07  0.05 


1.00  1.00 

The  fiwhtoning  ie  done  by  molding  or  on  the  wheel,  ac- 
cording to  the  chancter  of  the  object.  The  baking  of  the 
green  wan;  b  done  in  a  kiln  at  a  temperature  from  a  chcrry-ied 
to  a  black-red.  and  the  Hubsequent  firing  after  enameling  at 
a  somewhat  liigher  temperature.  The  first  firing  is  fre- 
qocntly  done  in  the  same  kiln  at  a  point  more  remote  from 
the  iligreffi  of  the  flame. 

The  ware  in  the  kiln  is  inclosed  in  some  way  ;  the  modes 
diifer.  The  style  known  in  France  as  Pen/oumetnent  en  ichap- 
poffe^  consists  in  building  up  within  the  kiln  a  series  of  storieo 
with  refractory  flat  tiles*  and  perpendicuhir  Hupports,  the  ware 
being  thus  in  cells,  where  it  rents  on  the  tiles  directly,  or  on 
the  points  or  edgiw  of  little  prisms,  or  tripods  (col{fickes)  of 
refractory  clay.    8eeSEao\K. 

See  Figs.  3882,  8a26,  8tf27,  "Jlf^dl.  Dittr  Also,  Figs.  2169, 
2180,  Lahoulajfe^s  *'Dirtionnaire,*'  ed.  of  1877,  tome  iii.,  cap- 
tion "Porme."  For  the  system  of  incloeure  in  the  kiln, 
see  SsGOAa,  p.  2089,  "Mfck.  Diet.*' 

Anothersystem  is  called  I'enfournrmfnt  en  cazette  a  per- 
ntttes,  and  consists  of  a  seggar  in  which  ihe  dishes  or  pbtes 
aie  supported  by  shifting  ledge  pieces  which  fit  into  grooves 
around  the  inside  of  the  cazette,  or  flre-cUy  box.  See  8M«Aa. 

The  enamel  for  brown  faYence  is  composed  of :  — 

M'niun* 0  62  to  0.58 

Peroxide  of  manganese 0.07  to  0.05 

Common  brick,  pulverixed 0.41  to  0.42 

1.00    Too 

The  enamel  for  white  faTence  is  of  two  kinds,  difTerlng 
principally  in  the  proportion  of  tin  in  the  metallic  oxides 
which  form  an  ingredient  in  the  frit. 

Herd  Enamel.    Soft  Enamel. 
Oxide  of  lead!  ^     ,   (0.77     v«  o  J  0.82 

Oxide  of  tin   f     '    '    '    ''**-^(o.28 


No.  2 


nkeof:  No.  1 

No.  2 

Minium 

Washed  quarts  sand . 
Marine  salt  .... 
Soda  of  Alicante  .    . 


1.00 

0.46 

0.02 
0.45 
0.05 
0.08 

Too 


(0.82 
(0.18 

loo 


0.46 

0.45 
0.07 
0.08 

LOO 
or  cop- 


Color  is  giTen  by  Naples  yellow,  laxuli, 
per  scales. 

The  ingredients  are  brought  to  an  impalpable  powder  and 
then  to  n  fine  creamy  condition  in  which  the  slip  is  aspersed 
over  the  object,  or  the  latter  is  dipped  into  it. 

Common  fa  ence  is  much  employed  for  wall  and  floor  files, 
stores,  chimney  plaques,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  any  ten- 
dency to  crack  with  the  heat  may  be  avoideit  by  giving  more 
fui<ibiHt7  to  the  paste  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  alkali,  but 
the  addition  of  lime  in  any  great  quantity  makes  thom  apt 
to  split  with  sudden  Tariations  of  temperature. 

2.  Fivi  FATeMCK,  otherwise  known  as  English  falenee,  or 
En^Ufh  china,  is  a  ware  of  nn  en'irely  different  description 
from  common  faYence  ;  it  is  an  fingli<«h  discover>',  and  the 
best  quality  is  still  made  there.  It  is  the  iuTenti'on  of  Wil- 
liam WiHlteewood,  bom  at  llurslem,  in  StaJTordshire,  in  1730. 

Fine  faunce  Is  characterized  by  an  opaque  white  pa.«te, 
fine  den.«e  texture,  and  sonorous  quality.  It  is  essentially 
composMNl  of  a  washed  plastic  clay,  calcined  flint,  or  finely 
ground  qu-irts. 

The  glaie  is  a  fritted  compound  of  silex,  soda,  oxide  of 
lead,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  boracic  acid 

There  aie  three  principal  compositions,  the  names  of  which 
rignify  the  use  of  notable  quantities  of  certain  ingredlenta  in 
the  respective  pastes. 

a.  Caieareout  orptpc'tlajf/aUnee.    (Schnmaan.) 

Pipe^clay • 0.854 

»»>« 0.130 

Chalk 0.016 

liooo 

b.  Fltnt/aUne*.    (Oppenheimand  Bastenaire.) 

Pipe-clay  of  Montereau  or  Dreux     .    .    .    0.87 
ailex 0.13 


Or :  (Oppenheim  and  St.  Amuu.) 

Xogliflli  pipe^elay 

SUez 


1.00 


087 
0.18 


1.00 


c.  Feldspatkie  faience .    (St.  Amanj.) 

English  pipe-clay 0.62 

Kaolin 0.16 

8il« 0.19 

Feldspar 0.08 

Too 

Or:  for  "  Cream  color."    (St.  Amans.) 

English  pipe-clay 0.82 

Bile.x 0 16 

Feldspar 0.U3 

Too 

Or :  (Aiken.) 

English  pipe-clay 0.64 

Kaolin 016 

Silex 016 

Feldspar 0.04 

Too 

Chalk  is  present,  however,  in  all  the  pastes,  as  it  is  an  in- 
cident to  the  clay  and  the  flint. 

The  materials  are  washed,  ground  extremely  fine,  sifted, 
made  into  a  slip  which  is  strained,  the  pulp  condensed  by 
heat,  and  laid  in  cellars  to  ripen ;  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese,  who  use  the  clay  prepared  by  their  fathers,  and 
prepare  a  new  batch  lor  the  coming  generation. 

The  paste  is  fine,  plastic,  and  easily  worked',  and  the 
pieces  are  made  on  tne  wheel  with  templets,  gage  filips,  etc. ; 
but  many  parts,  such  as  handles,  are  made  in  mold^  and  at- 
tached. Objects  not  symmetrical  are  either  molded,  or,  as 
in  convoluted  work,  thrown  and  then  pressed  to  form. 

The  green  ware  is  baked  in  the  faience  kiln,  and  the  bis- 
cuit is  treated  with  the  glase  slip  either  by  immersion  or 
sprinkling.  The  follow  ing  are  some  recipes  for  the  glazes  of 
the  respective  wares  cited  above  aa  a,  6,  c. 

a.  Glue  for  pipe-clay  fa'.'ence.    (Schumann  ) 

Calcined  feldspar 0.07 

Sand 031 

Minium 0  30 

Utharge 0.27    * 

Borax 0  08 

Flint  glass 0.02 

Too 

Or:  (Bastenalre-d*Audenanl.) 

<iu.artso0e  sand 0.86 

Minium 0.45 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.17 

Niter 0.02 

Cobalt  blue 0.00001 

Too 

5.  OlaBe  for  flint  faTence.  (Aiken.)  (Bastenaire.) 

Feldspathic  sand  .    ...    040  0.42 

Minium 0.23  0.26 

Borax 0  23  0  21 

Carboiuite  of  soda    .    .    .    0.14  O.U 

Cobalt  blue 0.00001        0  00001 

1.00         Too 

e.  Glaxe  for  feldspathic  faTence.  "  Cream  color."  (Aiken.) 

Flinty  kaolin 0.25 

Sil«'x 0.13 

Oxide  of  lead 0.52 

Flint  glass 0.10 

Too 

For  prln tod  faience .    ( Shaw. ) 

Flinty  kaolin 0.28 

Silex 016 

Carbonate  of  lime Oi>4 

Oxide  of  lead 0.30 

Boracic  acid 0.06 

Carbonate  of  soda 016 

Too 

The  small  quantity  of  cobalt  blue  in  some  of  the  above 
glaaes  is  merely  to  correct  the  >  ellow  color. 

The  degree  of  heat  in  the  final  firing  of  the  three  classes 
of  fine  ftiYence  above  noted  are  respectively :  — 

Pyroroetric. 

a.  The  plpe-cIay  biscuit  and  glaied  ware     .    25°  to  dO<> 

b.  The  flinty  biscuit 60° 

The  flinty  ware 12° 

e.  The  feld«pathtc  biscuit V>(P 

The  feldiipathic  ware 20°  to  80** 

The  aetClng  of  the  green  ware  or  the  glased  article  in  the 
kiln  is  by  the  same  means  as  descril)ed  under  common  fai- 
ence (2).    See  Srgoar. 

The  faTence  kiln  of  Staffordshire,  Fig.  ,<»26,  p.  1779,  "3f«A. 
Did./*  is  inclosed  in  a  large  dome,  which  serres  to  conduct 
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FARE   WICKET. 


Fig.  1000 


npward  the  »moke  and  flame  ivuing  at  th«>  opening*  of  the 
kiin  proper.  The  furnaces  are  d  aiandier,  to  called,  proba- 
bly, from  tbe  way  the  fuel  ifi  supported  on  the  grate.  The 
fumacefl  are  placed  around  the  baM  of  the  kiin,  and  the 
draft  in  downward  through  a  furnace  hole  into  the  fire,  and 
thence  by  ductal  below  the  floor  and  chimney  to  the  kiln 
chamber.     See  Fig.  36.  p.  20,  supra. 

Fai'ence  d'Oiron.  {Ceramics.)  Also  known 
as  Henri  Deiix  ware.  Attributed  to  a  private  pot- 
tery establishment,  the  atelier  of  Hclbue  de  Han- 
ge-t-Geniis,  widow  of  Arthur  Goiiftier,  and  after- 
wards carried  on  b^  her  son.  Evidently  a  labor  of 
love  and  art  devotion. 

Biscuit  of  fine  clay  is  graven  and  the  lines  filled 
in  with  colored  clays,  the  object  glazed  and  fired. 
It  is  very  rare.    See  Henri-1)eux  Warb. 

Faience  Stan'ni-fere.  {Ceramics.)  Ware 
with  ^laze  of  oxide  of  tin. 

Falce.  A  coil  or  disposition  of  rope  in  zig-zag, 
so  as  to  run  free  when  let 
go,  or  when  a  shot  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  line  is  fired, 
as  in  life-saving  apparatus 
for  stranded  vessels. 

Fak'ingBoz.  {Li/esnv 
ing  Apparatus.)  A  box  to 
contain  the  lines  for  shot  fir- 
ing to  communicate  with 
stranded  vessels.  A  fake  is 
a  coil  of  rope;  it  is  usuallv 
a  helix,  and  a  number  of  such 
built  one  upon  another  form 
a  tier.  In  the  fakini^  of 
ropes,  however,  in  the  life- 
saving  apparatus  the  fakes 
assume  another  form  to  en- 
able the  rope  to  pay  out  with 
the  least  impediment,  so  as 
to  allow  good  range  of  the 
projectile  without  excessive 
charge  and  also  avoid  break- 
age of  the  shot  line.  ** Ordnance  Report ,*  1878,  Ap- 
pendix P,  p.  200  et  seq.     Also,  p.  260. 

Fall'er.  {Add.)  2.  A  vertical  stamp  in  a  full- 
ing, milling,  or  stamping  machine ;  usually  lifted  by 
cams  and  allowed  to  drop  verticallv  and  endwise. 
See  Stamping  Mill.  See  also  ^eetlinq  Ma- 
chine, supra. 

Falter  motion  (spinning),  see  page  824,  *^Mech. 
Diet." 


m.  French  faking. 
6.  Whale  faking. 
e.  Chain  faking. 
d.  Fakeba«ket. 


Falter  motion  (mule) 


•  '* Engineering,''  xxx.  611,  Flp.  18 
to  17. 


Fall'er  Ma-ohine.  A  machine  with  vertical 
stnmps  or  fallers,  used  in  milling  goods. 

False  Joint  Ap'pa-ra'tUB.  {Surgical.)  Ap- 
paratus for  ununited  fractures. 

Femur,  Smith's   ........    Fig*.  170, 180. 

Humerus Fig*.  61,  172. 

Tibia Fig*.  80,  171. 

Forearm Fig.  178. 

Titmann's  "  Annamentnriutn  Chirurgirum,''  Part  IV. 

Fan.     A  form  of  blower  or  ventilator. 
See  the  following  references :  — 

Automtkttc,  Affifer ••*•&.  i4m.,"  xxxix.  38. 

Blower,  "  Eclipse,"  Lanrfii     .     .    .  •  "/rf>n  i*^*?,"  xix.,  May 

17,  p.  3. 

Sturlevant *** Iron  Age,"  xxr..Yeh. 

12,  p.  1. 

Exhibition  (Liverppol) '•&. /Iwi.  Svp.,"  1569. 

Guibal,  Saere  Madnme  Colliery,  Fr.       *' Engineer,'  xWi.  868. 
Japaue!>e,  mode  of  making      .     .  "Se.  v4m..*'xxxTii.  138. 

Mill  and  elevator,  Engl •"&.  ilm   .Vi//'.,'"2476. 

Foot  bellow* •**Sc.Am.Syp.,-l3Sl. 

Fan'cy  Broad  Loom.  An  efficient  loom  for 
weaving  fancy  goods,  worsted  coatings,  fancy  cassi- 
meres,  etc.  It  is  made  up  to  92^'  wide,  27  harnesses, 
aud  4X4  shuttle-boxes.  —  CromptOH, 


Fan  Forge.  A  transportable  form  of  forge  and 
fan  is  shown  Id  Fig.  1001.  It  has  tool-chet^t,  two 
vises,  and  weighs  800  pounds.  See  Blower; 
FoROB ;  Bellows,  etc. 


V1«.  1001. 


Fig.  1002. 


Fm  Forge. 


Fan  Jet. 


Fan  Jet.  A  form  of  nozzle  for  watering-pots 
and  engines  having  a  fan  or  spoon  shaped  lip  wnich 
deflects  the  stream  of  water  into  a  wide  and  thin 
expanding  film. 

Far'ad.  {Ehrtririfg.)  The  cafxtcitg  of  a  con- 
denser which  holds  one  weber  at  a  potential  of  one 
volt.  —  Gordon, 

Far-a-da1o  Cur'rent.  (Ehetricitg,)  An  in- 
duced current,  as  contrasted  with  a  voltaic  or  direct 
constant  current. 

Far-a-da'io  G«n'e-ra'tor.  A  generator  of  elee- 
tricity  named  by  its  inventor  after  Prof.  Faraday. 

The  armature  below  revoWes  between  the  iron  bIock«  nn 
which  the  electro- magnetn  Ktand.  It  consivts  of  a  cylinder  of 
\\  ood  which  in  wound  around  with  iron  wire  (^ee  Dtnamo-kleg- 
TRic  Machine,  Fig.  900,  Plate  XII.).  llkeaspool.  Around  the 
waolo  fi|)ool  are  numerous  loops  of  InHulated  copper  wire  run- 
ning lengthwise  of  the  armature.  The  ends  of  theee  loops 
arc  taken  to  the  cylindrical  commutator  which  is  on  the 
armature  shaft,  and  from  this  brushes  made  of  copper  wire 
take  the  current  from  the  machine  to  line. 

Edison     .    .    .    *"  Seientijk  American,'' xU.  7S&,  20^ 

Fare  In'di-ca'tor.  1.  A  device  for  counting 
and  registering  fares.  The  wicket-gate,  ticket- 
punch,  conductor's  passenger  register,  etc.,  are  fa- 
miliar instances. 

2.  A  device  for  indicating  distance  traveled.  See 
Odometer,  p.  1544,  "Afech.  Diet." 

See  Fare  Punch  ;  Ticket  Punch. 

Fare  Reg'ia-ter.  A  device  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  in  a  public  vehicle. 

The  conductor  s  ticket-punch  is  one  form. 

Fig.  IOOSl 


"Monitor"  Fart  Register. 

The  register,  shown  in  Fig.  1003,  is  a  form  in 
which  the  partial  rotation  of  a  rod  rings  a  bell  and 
advances  the  hand  on  the  dial  one  figure. 

Fare  register,  Johnson    .  **  *^Scient{fie  American  Sup.,*'  Z. 
Sketch  of  various  devicei      *^  Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxvii.  144. 

Fare  Wick'et.  1 .  A  gate  at  which  the  passers- 
by  are  counted  and  registered,  as  at  toll-bridges, 
exhibition  grounds,  etc.     A  tum-stile. 

The  turn-stiles  used  at  the  Centennial  gronnds, 
Philadelphia,  1876,  are  shown  at  pp.  576,  577,* 
vol.  i.,  ♦•  RtpoH  of  the  U.  S.  International  Exhibition, 
1876." 
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Fig.  KMM. 


AvtttHg  ^  Porter's  Farm  Loeomotioe, 


2.  An  opening  in  the  door  of  a  street-oar  for 
parchasiog  ticketa  of  the  driver,  or  for  pacing  of 
fares  to  the  conductor. 

Fa-ri'na  Boil'er.  A  eaucepan  with  double 
chamber,  the  inner  portion  being  in  a  bath  of  wa- 
ter.   A  double  boiler. 

Farm  Lo'co-mo'tive.  A  traction  engine, 
with  adaptations  to  the  operations  of  plowing, 
threshing,  etc.    See  Fig.  1004. 

See  TEAcnoH  Ekoihb;  Road  Rollib:  Portabls  Exoixx; 
HftMAM  Plow,  etc.,  *'  MecJL  Diet,,*^  et  infra. 

Aveling  A  Porter,  Br •'*Se.  Am.,"  xxxvil.  162 

Farm  machinery,  on,  KHight  .    .  *"Se.  Am.,"  xxxix.  244. 

Steam  culture  machines,  Knight j  **^  Paris  Exposition  Re- 
poru,''  Y.,  pp.  63-«9. 

Farm  Mill.  A  mill  for  coarse  grinding  feed 
for  fttock.  See  Grain  Mill,  and  various  other 
titles,  passim. 

Fas-cine^  (Hydraulic  Engineer inff.)  A  bun- 
dle of  brush,  bound  into  a  cylindrical  bundle,  and 
secured  with  withes.  Used  in  fortiBcutions ;  in 
revetments  for  river-banks;  in  making  mats  fur 
dams,  jetties,  etc.  The  fascine  for  mat-raakinj;  is 
about  lO^'  in  diameter,  12'  long,  and  bound  with  3 
withes.  Six  of  such  fascines  are  secured  by  poles 
to  form  a  mat.     See  Mat. 

For  fascine  making.  Me  **  Report  of  Chief  of  Enginfers  of 
U.  S.  Army,"  1876,  toI.  ii.,  Part  II.,  p.  404,  and  Fig.  2. 
RiTer-bank  protection. 

Chapiin *  Van  NostrandTs  Mag.,'*  xix.  129. 

Fast  and  Loose  Pulley  a.  The  loose  pulley 
has  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  fast  pulley,  in 
order  that  the  belt  may  rnn  slack  when  shifted  to 
the  loose  pulley.  —  Cra/U  (f  Filbert. 

Shinn,  Philadelphia,  Cooper's  **BeUing,^*  168. 

Fau'cet  See  "  Mech.  Diet.,"  ♦p.  827,  and  fol- 
lowing references :  — 

Lempert •"&.  ilmmVan,"  xxxTii.  361. 

And  Tent,  ra/f«y   .     .    .     .  •  "&.  ilwwVan,'' xxxIy.  198. 
Bushing,  3faiil^jr  .     .    .     .  ***Se.  American,"  xxxir.  dS. 
Hose  attachment,  TrembUy  • '< &i«fi<i/Sc  Amer,,**  zzxr.  182. 

Faure  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  One  in  which 
the  carbon  is  made  in  form  of  a  cell  filled  with  nirric 
acid  and  closed  with  a  8top))er ;  the  pressure  due  to 
the  evolution  of  the  fnmes  in  the  ve.nsel  forces  the 
acid  through  the  walls  of  the  cell,  which  thus  per- 


forms the  double  function  of  a  porous  pot  and  a 
negative  pole. 

Niaurfet.    American  translation 174. 

Sec  alw  Secondart  Battkrt. 

Feath'er,  Ar'ti-fi'cial.  Artificial  ostrJch 
feathers  are  made  in  New  York  of  celluloid,  rattan, 
and  silk,  and  are  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  orig- 
inal. Patented  machines  make  the  silk,  the  flue, 
the  (|uill,  and  conibine  the  flue  and  silk.  The  qnill- 
makmg  mnclunc  takes  an  ordinary  piece  of  rattitu 
or  celluloid  and  produces  the  quill  in  15  seconds; 
the  material  is  drawn  between  two  grooved  rolls. 
In  the  manufacture  of  the  flues,  the  silk  is  stretched 
between  two  machines  75  feet  apart,  which  wind, 
twist,  cut,  and  spin  it  into  a  flue. 

Feath'er  Plush.  A  French  fabric  in  which 
the  down  of  feathers  is  mixed  with  wool  to  form  a 
warp  to  be  interwoven  with  similar  weft  or  one  of 
wool  alone. 


**ScientiJie  American,^'  xlii.  282. 
Fig.  1006. 


"Textile  Manufatturer*' 

Feed  Boil'er.  See 
Agricultural  Boil- 
er, supra. 

Feed  Cmsh'er. 
A  mill  for  flatteniu;; 
grnin  t«»  render  it  more 
easily  masticated.  A 
substitute  forgrinding. 
The  a/ilatisseur  of  the 
French.  See  Grain 
Crusher. 

Feed  Cut'ter.  A 
straw  or  chaff  cutter. 

Straw,    Silver  fl"  Deming. 

•  *'Iroii  jlff"»/'  xix.,  Jan. 

4,  p.  6. 
Fodder,  D.ck. 
•"Sf.   Amer.;'    xxxvlI.  _^^^__^ 

•  ''Mining  IfSc.  Press,*'  pf^^  Crusher. 

XXXV.  225. 
See  Chaff  CurrBR,  Ensilvqe  Cottrr,  Straw  Cutter,  etc. 

Feed  Door.  A  furnace  door  for  entry  of  coal. 
For  automatic  feed,  see  Furnace  Door,  etc. 

Feed'er.  1 .  A  portion  of  an  apparatus  at  which 
the  material  enters  to  be  treated. 

In  many  machines  the  feeder  is  merely  a  hopper 


'/^^  ^- 
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gacb  as  in  various  milU.  In  other  cases  the  feeder 
is  n  definite  portion  of  the  machinery  which  cou- 
ducts  the  material  in  re<ru]ated  quantities.  See 
Bolt  Fkeder  ;  Gin,  Cotton. 

2.  (Minintj.)  A  small  vein  adjoining  a  lar^rer  one. 

Feed'ing  Tube.  (Surtfical.)  'I'hesc  have  va- 
rious applicationti:  for  use  in  cases  of  lock-jaw, 
ni:inia,  choking  paretics,  paralysis  of  the  tiiroat, 
fractured  jaw. 

The  iDstruments  are  introduced  by  the  month,  note,  or 
anuM. 

The  mouth  ini*trum«nU  are  gag»,  upoonr,  and  tub«N 

The  uasal  operation  may  be  by  a  Mmple  funnel,  a  tube  In 
the  pharynx,  a  tube  directly  into  the  Btomach.  The  latter 
introduced  by  Dr.  Take.  A  soft  rubber  NeUton  catheter  Is 
DOW  ui^ed. 

The  rectal  adminiatration  is  by  enema. 

Feed  Mill.     See  Cirindino  Mill 
Feed  Pump.    A  boiler  supply  pump.    It  as- 
sumes many  form.s.     See  list  under  Pump;  Steam 
Enoinks  and  Apparatus,  **  Mech.  Diet."   See  the 
following  references :  — 

CUgi^ •"Srifntifie  Amertrttn^'' x\.i5S. 

GarT0tt,  Br •  ''Engineer:'  xWlil.  430 

"  Eclipse,*'  Sektdiz    .     .  •  '/yon  Age,"  xxi..  May  16.  p.  1. 
•*  Economic,-'  JJatu*  .    .  •  "/roir  Age,*'  xxll.,  Dec.  12,  p.  11. 
•  '^Scientijic  American,'*  xlJ.  160. 

Feed  Reg'u-la'tor.  A  device  for  graduating 
the  feed  to  the  necessity  of  the  oi>ject,  as  of  fuel  to 
a  furnace,  water  to  a  boiler,  material  to  a  machine. 
See  Fkkd  Water  Regulator. 

Feed  TVa'ter  Clean'er.  Sec  Feed  Water 
Heater. 

Feed  Wa'ter  Heat'er.  An  apparatus  to  use 
escaping  steam  or  flue  heat  in  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  destined  to  feed  the  l>oiler. 

These  apparatus  are  of  many  forms,  but  of  two 
^reneral  classes :  — 

1 .  Those  in  which  the  steam  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  feed  water,  as  in  the  common  open 
heater. 

2.  Those  in   which    the  feed  water  circnlates 


Fig.  1006. 


through  pipes 
which  course 
through  a  cham- 
ber heated  by  the 
exhaust  steam, 
or  through  n  flue 
heated  by  ihe  vol- 
atile products  of 
combustion. 

1 .  T  h  e  feed 
water  an  d  e  x- 
haust  steam  min- 
gled. 

The  Stilhvell 
combined  1  i  m  e  - 
extracting  heater 
and  feed-water  fil- 
ter is  .shown  in 
Fig.  1006. 

Steam     enters 

the  heater  at  A^ 

is  divided  into  two 

currents,   upward 

and    downward, 

Ti    and  escapes  at  13. 

Cold  water  enters 

at  C,  pours  over 

the  edge   of    the 

over-flow   cup   D 

u|)on    the    ct»rru- 

gHied    depositing 

BtiUicea  Ume-extraeting  Fetd  Wat^  shelves,  and   then 

Heater.  pusses  through 


chamber  E,  which  is  filled  with  a  filtering  material, 
and  issues  at  a  side  opening.    The  bottom  cock  is 


Wf .  1007. 


5F^ 


for  drawing  off    sedi- 
ment.    The   theory   of 

(kjK'niiioii  k  that  the 
huilin;^  uf  the  feed  wa- 
ter Iil>pntie?*  the  car- 
bonic acid,  K't>  free  the 
6a] U  in  stjjiition,  and 
pnn'ipiTate?'  iIk  m  upon 
th<*  remrivnblf  -helves. 
In  the  Aiin*trong 
water  heater.  Fi|r,  1007, 
lime  i*Mtcher,  und  pu- 
rifier, the  water  enters 
at  (f,  oveHktivs  at  the 
rentiii]   iif*e]jifii;  of  the 


Armstrong's  Feed  Water  Heattr. 

pan,  thence  into  the  second  pan,  over  the  margin 
Fig.  1008. 


Green  Fetd  Wat§r 
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of  which  it  drips,  and  so  on  through  the  series  of 
BIX  pAnSf  eventually  reaching  the  setth'ng  chanibt;r 
b.  The  water  then  passes  upwardly  through  a  fil- 
ter, and  then  through  an  oil  absorbent,  k^  made  of 
burlaps,  m  is  the  outlet  hot-water  pipe,  e  inlet 
steam  pipe,  and  G  outlet;  A,  movable  ca[is,  to 
allow  examination  and  cleaning  ;  t,  mud  valve. 

In  the  .iai«per  ap|)aratu8,  insteiad  of  catching  the 
lime  and  other  impurities  on  shelves  or  in  jtatis, 
tlie^e  matters  are  detained  in  the  mtiss  of  char- 
coal in  the  filters. 

In  the  Green  feed  water  heater,  Fig.  100S,  the 
water  entering  by  the  cold-waer  pump  passes 
through  a  valve-way,  the  position  of  the  valve 
being  regulated  by  a  float  below  operating  through 
levers,  it8  own  position  being  determined  bv  the 
water  level  which  corresponds  to  that  in  the  boiler. 
The  exhaust  steam  is  a^lmitted  below,  and  parts 
with  its  heat  to  the  water  which  trickles  in  niin 
through  the  perforations  in  the  plate  lieneath  the 
valve.  The  snrplu:*  steam  then  passes  to  the  sep- 
arating box  above. 

The  Waters  heater  opcntea  aUo  by  bringing  the  iipniy  of 
exhaust  steam  in  contact  with  a  shower  of  water  in  a  cham- 
ber. 

The  feed  water  heater  of  MM.  Le|rrlfi&  ChoUy,  LnbmUaye't 
''  Dietionnaire,'^  i?.,  Fig.  8458, article  **  Chaleur  Perdue,*' ed. 
1ST7,  in  also  founded  upon  the  principle  of  introducing  the 
water  of  alimentation  in  a  fine  spray  in  a  pipe  traversMi  by 
the  exhauKt  steam  of  the  engine. 

*i.  The  other  class  of  feed  water  heaters  consists  of  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam  is  transferred 
by  conduction  through  metallic  walls  to  the  feed  water. 

This  is  an  old  form  of  condenser ;  also  long  common  on 


Fig.  1009. 


Fttd  Water  HrcUer. 

the  Wentem  rivers  for  heating  feed  water  for  boilers  of  non- 
condensing  engines. 
In  Wetherill's,  Fig.  1009,  the  Iron  exhaust  steam  cy  Under  haa 


bonnets  at  the  ends, 
and  the  feed  water  is 
heated  by  passing  it 
through  numerous 
coils  of  cupper  pipe  \" 
in  diameter.  It  is  used 
directly  in  non-con- 
densing engines,  and 
in  condensing  engines 
occupies  a  po«iition  be- 
tween the  cylinder 
and  the  condens^er. 

The  ilawksley  & 
Wilde  (Br.)  nppanitus 
is  similar  in  princi- 
ple. 

In  Atkinson *s  appa- 
ratus (Br.)  the  st*mm 
passes  by  a  circuitous 
route,  aJM*cnding  and 
descending  in  Tertlcal 
pipes  surrounded  by 
wnter  in  a  cylindrical 
chamber. 

The  Berryman 
heater  is  aUo  of  this 
class.  The  apparatus 
is  placed  between  the 
engine  and  condenser, 
B  being  the  exhaust 
steam -pipe  from  the 
engine,  and  A  the 
steam-pipe  to  the  con- 
denser. Cold  water 
from  the  pump  enters 
the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder  surrounding 
the  pipes,  and  departa 
at  the  upper  end  to  the 
boiler.  The  number 
of  pipes  is  such  as  to 
exceed  by  20  per  cent, 
the  area  of  the  exhaust 
steam-pipe  B. 

In  another  form  of 
feed  water  heater  the 
system  of  coils  con- 
taining feed  water  \z 
placed  in  the  chim- 
ney. Such  are  some 
of  the  arrangements 
where  the  departing 
heat  of  a  blast  f  umuce 
\*  caused  to  heat  the 
boiler  driving  the 
blaatpengine. 


Fig.  1010. 


Berrfman  Feed  Water  Heaitr. 


Fig.  1011. 


Greenes  Fue'  Eronomizer. 


Of  this  class  are  the  Twibill,  Babcoek  &  Wilcox,  and 
Green  fuel  economizers:  the  last  mentioned  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1011.  A  number  of  upright  water-pipes  are 
placed  in  the  main  flue,  beyond  the  boilers,  and  have  scrapers 
or  cleaners  which  move  up  and  down  the  tubes  to  prevent 
the  depoi«it  of  soot,  which  acts  as  a  non-conductor.  See 
VucL  EcoxoMnca ;  Fire  Box. 

Heater,  Atkinson^  Br.     .  •  '^Eneine^r,'^  xlvi.  57. 

•  **Krtgineenn€,"  xxv.  488. 

•  ^*  Scientific  American  Sup.''  2289. 
Filter,  Bahrock  4"  Wilcox  •  **lron  A^e,"  xxlU.,  May  1,  p.  9. 
Heater  and  purifier. 

Batagvoanaih  4*  Pirn  •  "Jm.  3faiiM/ae«Mm-,*>Oct.8,1879, 
p.  12. 
Heater,  Berryman     .     .  •  '*Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  Jan.  81,  p.  1. 

•  *^ Engineering;*'  xiXx.f  Feb.  6,  p. 


Carvaiko  

Dairies  ^  Dawton^  Br. 

Green 

Hayes 

HawksUy ^  WiUle,^t. 

Lime    catcher,    looomo- 

tive8,'Ill.  Centr.  Ry. 

Heater  and  purifier. 

Lovegrov*      .... 
Heater,  Martin 
Locomotives,  Mazta^  It. 

NortkcoUy  Br.     .     .     . 

Norton 


**  Scientific  Amer.,'^  xxxviil.  467. 
''Manufact.  tf  BuiMcr,^'  xi.  57. 
*' Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxviii.  118. 
** Scientific  American  Sup.^''  1777. 
"  F.ngin'cer,''  xliv.  454. 
** Scientific  American,*^  xxrv.868. 
**  Scirnti fie  American,^*  xxxiv.  242. 
^*Engim'e  ring,'-  June  11, 1880. 

'^Engineer,''  xlviii.  466. 
"il.  R.  Gazette,''  xxiiL  279. 

"  Seienti^c  Amer.^"  xxxviii.  819. 

*^  Scientific  American  5tfp.,^*2619. 

**  Engineering,''  xxvii.  24. 

^* Engineering,'''  xxi.  169. 

"  Scienti^  American  S»tp.,''  288. 

''Enginterm^;'  xxU.  108. 
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Purifier,  Paueksk 
Heater,  Poole  ff  Hunt 


Norton **^SeieiUifU  American  Sup. ;>^7ii, 

arlfier.  PauEluk  .     .     .  •  '' Scunt\/U  Amer.,^'  xxxIt.  180. 
•"«.  R.  Gaxitte''  xxl.  &. 

•  ''Manu/aet.  4"  Builder,^-  x.  81. 

•  ''Engiiuer,''  xlril.  161. 

•  '' Enginffr,'*  xlrii.  171. 

•  ''ScientiJU  American  Sup.,''  4000. 

•  -^H.  R.  Uazette,'  viil.  64S. 


(TFIgp..)    .     .    . 

Robertson   ^   Hernfer- 
soHf  Br.      .     . 

Robry  .... 

StilitO'U  ff  Bieree   , 
IleHter  and  purifier. 

Strong ..... 

Trttheway     .     . 
Locomotirefi,  Waters 
Counterpoised  float 


•  ''Manufact.  ^  BuiMer,"  xii.  124. 

•  ''Iron  Ane,''  xxv., March  18,  p.  9. 

•  "  K.  R.  Gazette,''  xxi.  336 
''M^ch.  Did.,"  Fig.  761,  p.  330. 

Feed  Wa'ter  Pu'ri-fi'er.  A  filter  or  lime 
catcher  to  purify  water  for  gteam  boiler*,  to  pre- 
vent incriustation.  Usually  combined  with  a  heater. 
See  Feed  Water  Heater. 

Peed  Wa'ter  Reg'u-la'tor.  One  which  pro- 
portions the  feed  to  the  need  of  the  boiler. 


Fig.  1012. 


The  Maxim  feed  water 
regulator  wa»  detiigned 
for  steam  yachtH.  A  is 
an  ordinary  feed- pump, 
and  tiie  regulator  on  the 
right  is  placed  between 
the  pump  and  the  suction. 
£  is  a  piston-valve, 
pressed  down  by  a  coil 
spring,  the  ralve  stem 
nsingand  falling  in  the 
bar  r.  i>  is  a  limiting 
screw,  and  £  a  set  screw. 
//  is  a  feed- valve,  and  G 
holes  communicating 
with  chamber  beneath 
the  valve  B.  When  the 
screw  D  is  clo^e  down 
the  valve  B  is  inopera- 
tive and  the  boiler  re- 
ceives water  due  to  the 
foil  stroke  of  the  pump. 
When  the  8crew  X)  is  up 
to  0°,  the  water  simply 
passes  to  and  fro  between 
the  regulator  chamber 
and  the  pump  cylind<^ 
which  are  of  equal  sizes. 
The  screw  D  Is  regulated 
af^inst  gage  F  for  an  v 
quantity  between  full 
stroke  and  (P. 

In  the  "  Peerless  "  feed 
water  governor,  steam  for 
operation  enters  the  out- 
Maxitn's  Feed  Water  Regulator,     er  chamber  of  the  valve 
casing,  through  the  up- 
per pipe,  and  circulates  around  the  valve  chamber  which  ia 
closed  by  the  valves.    These  are  cone-shaped  and  to  their 
PI.  1  All!  stem  is  suspended  the  hollow 

rig.  low.  copper  float  which  rises  and 

falls  with  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  thus  regulates 
the  valve  opening.  The 
valves  are  balanced  and  upon 
one  spindle.    (Fig.  1018.) 

Berryman*s  feed  water  reg- 
ulator is  simply  a  hollow 
sphere  suspended  from  a 
steelyard  balance,  and  is 
connected  with  the  water- 
space  by  two  pipes  of  small 
diameter,  one  of  which  ter- 
minates Just  above  and  the 
other  just  below  the  proposed 
water-line.  When  the  water 
falls,  steam  enters  the  upper 
pipe  and  fills  the  globe.  The 
weight  of  the  unloaded  ves- 
sel is  insufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  oppo!(ite  weight, 
and  it  falls,  putting  on  the 
feed  as  it  descends.  When 
the  feed  has  entered  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  raise  the 
water-level  above  the  mouth 
of  the  upper  tube,  water  as- 
cends through  that  tube  into 
the  globe,  taking  the  place 
of  the  steam  as  the  latter 
condenses,  and  the  weight 
of  the  now  filled  vessel 
it  to  desoeod,  shutting  off  the  supply  of  feed. 


'^Peerless  '•  Water  Regulator. 


The  F.  A.  Pratt  boiler  feeder  and  return  steam  trap  (patent 
Oct.  81, 1876)  has  a  sphere  suspended  on  one  end  of  a  lever 
in  a  receiving  vessel  above  the  level  of  the  boiler,  the  other 
end  of  the  lever  being  fast  to  a  spindle  which  goes  through  a 
stuffing  box  to  the  outside  of  the  receiver  and  carries  a  coun- 
terpoised lever.  A  tilting  lever  actuated  as  the  feeder  fills 
and  is  emptied  of  water,  actuates  the  steam  vnlve 

See  also,  for  counterpoise  and  float  actuating  a  valve.  Fig. 
761,  p. 320,  ''Meek.  Diet."  See  ah>o  Low-watjui  Alarms,  Fig. 
3008,  p.  1369,  Ibid. 

In  the  Natlian  &  Droyfoos  rrgulator  the  injector  of  the 
locomotive  works  freely,  untrammelled  by  adjusting  contriv- 
ances :  but  the  actual  feed  to  the  boiler  is  regulated  by  a 
controlling  cock,  the  handle  in  the  cab,  by  which  means  a 
portion  of  the  feed  water  passing  through  the  delivery  pipe 
from  the  injector  to  the  boiler  Is  diverted  and  turned  through 
a  pipe  to  the  tender. 

British ♦  '"Engineer,"  xlix.  228. 

Finney,  Br •  "Engineer,''  xlix.  259. 

Pope^  Br •  "Enginfer,"  xlv.  288. 

Maxim •  "Engineer,''  xlv.  289. 

•  "  Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxviii.  198. 

Stead •  "Manuf.  (f  Builder;'  xii.  226. 

Feller.  A  machine  for  felling  trees.  See  Figs. 
1935-1937,  pp.  831,  832,  '*Mech.  Diet:' 

Fig.  1017  shows  Ransome's  portable  horiaontal  engine, 
dogged  to  the  tree,  which  it  is  engaged  in  sawing  down. 

Fig.  1014. 


Ransomi^M  Portable  Felling  Engine. 

♦  "Scientific  Ameriran  Svp.,"  1277. 
Electric  feller  ....  * ''Scientific  Amer.,'' xxxxi.  dHO. 
Felling  engine,  Smyth  .  •  "Min.  f  Sc.  Pre.*s,''  xxxviii.  97. 

Fell'ing  Engine.  See  Felleh;  Fklliko 
Saw. 

Felly  Bend'ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine  for 
bending  ixmber  to  form  the  rims  of  wheels.  The 
heavier  classes  of  fellies  are  sawn ;  lighter  ones  are 
bent. 

See  p.  832,  ''Mech.  Diet.,'"  for  Ftur  Machinert,  and 
W^ooD-BcwniNO  Macmim,  Figs.  7811-7814,  pp.  28i*3, 2804,  Ibid., 
for  machinery  not  exactly  for  fellies,  but  exhibiting  the 
principle. 

Felly  Hold'er.  A  plate  at  a  felly  joint.  See 
Felly -JOINT  Bolt. 

Felly  plate,  Cremer  .  •  "Scientific  American,'*  xlii.  274. 

Felly-joint  Bolt  One  adapted  to  cla.«p  the 
joiuinjr  portions  of  the  rim  of  ^j^  |oi5. 

a  wheel.  Shown  at  Figure 
1015.  The  holt  is  halved 
into  the  abutting  ends  of  the 
junction,  and  the  plates  cm- 
brace  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior periphery  respectively  of| 
the  rim. 

Fel'ly  Ma-chine'.    A 
machine  for  bending,  boring,    Felly-joint  Bolt  and 
dressing,    planing,   rounding,  '^'«- 

sawing,  etc.,  fellies  for  wheels. 

See  p.  802,  "Mech.  Diet,."  and  list  of  WoOD-woRKUio 
Tools,  p.  7SIA,  Ibid.  Also  Rim-plamiko  MACHnra,  Fig.  4880, 
p.  1944,  Ibid. 

Felly  Planning  Ma-ohine'.  One  for  dress- 
ing the  edges  of  rims  for  carriage  wheels.  See 
»  Felly  Dresser,  p.  832,  "  Afech.  Diet.,"  and 
*  RiM-PLANiNO  Machine,  p.  1994,  Ibid. 

Felly  Round'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine. 
Fig.  1016,  for  rounding  the  inner  peripheries  of 
rims  for  carriage  wheels.  It  is  a  species  of  cham- 
fering machine,  planing  off  the  salient  edges  and 
giving  the  required  curve. 


FENCE. 
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FERRULE. 


Tig.  1016. 


FeVy  Houniling  Machine . 

Fence.  A  ^nide  on  a  mflchine  to  direct  the 
8ta£F  to  the  tool,  or;maiDtaiti  it  in  line  while  pass- 
in?  the  tool.  Fig.  1017  shows  the  Arbey  adtust- 
able  fence  and  self-regulating  roller  fur  band-saw 

tables.  „.    ,„„ 

Fiir.  1017. 


Fen'ciiig   Ma*c2liiic\    UAYa   m^-\\niv    for 
making  fence  works  upon  poles  and  second  growth 
timber,  cutting  the  posts  and  rails  to  proper  length, 
making  the  mortises  in  one  and  the  tenons  on  the 
other.     The  posts  are  straightened  in  the  line  of 
bearings,  and  countersunk  to  parallel  sides  in  the 

f process  of  boring.  The  rails  are  sawed  to  uniform 
ength,  tenons  and  shoulders  formed  in  their  ex- 
tremities fitting  the  bearings  on  the  posts;  all 
parts  are  interchangeable. 

Pl»t  Iron  fence    .    .    .    .  •  ''Iron  Ai^e,'^  xxH.,  Oct.  81,  p.  18. 
Iron  fence  potf.  Carpenter  *  "  ScienllJU  Atneriran^^^  xli.  149. 
Fencing  machine,  HaU    .  *  "Engineer,*'  xli.  468. 
Iron  fence,  Aiartin  .     .    .  *  "5e.  American^"'  xxxix.  67. 

See  aim  muchine  for  making  combined  wood  and  wire 
fence,  Fig.  7280,  p.  2792,  "AfceA.  Diet:' 

Fend'er.     A  screen  against  a  carriage  or  car 
step,  to  keep  dirt  or  mud  from  being  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  wheels.    A  fender  board. 
Fender  for  Teeielf,  HtUster,  *  "Scientific  Amtrican^^'  xl.  280. 

Fen'es-tra'ted  In'stm-ments.  {Surgical,) 
Said  of  instruments  such  as  some  forceps,  scoops, 
enucleators,  etc.,  the  grasping  ends  of  which  have 
openings,  or  loops  which  engage  and  partially  em- 
brace the  object. 

Fenentnted  artery  forceps. 

Fenestrated  ear  ecoop. 

Fenestrated  lens  Koop,  etc. 

Obstetric  forceps  are  fenestrated  in  the  laigest  mom. 

Fer'men-ta'tion  Bong.  One  adapted  to  allow 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  pass  away  from  the  cask 
or  vat,  but  at  the  same  time  excluding  the  vital 
air. 

Bung,  beer  (Fig.  27),  Austria,  •  "Engineer,''  1.  808. 
> at,  article  "SiA*"  .    .    .    •  La*oMtoy«'5  "Dic<.,-' eto.,!.. 
Fig.  229. 

Fer'ro-ohrome.  The  invention  of  Berthier. 
Chromium  augments  the  hardness  and  tensile  re- 


sistance of  iron,  but  cannot  take  the  place  of  car- 
bon. 

Chromlxed  steel  Is  manufaetared  in  Brooklyn  from  Balti- 
more chromite  as  follows :  The  puWeriaed  ore,  mixed  with 
charcoal  dust,  is  fused  with  a  suitable  flux,  in  graphite  cru- 
cibles, to  obtain  a  white  chromium  alloy,  corresponding  to 
that  of  Berthier,  and  called  ferro-chrome,  after  the  analogy 
of  ferro-noanganese. —  "Engineering  and  Mining  Journal:'' 

" Mining  and  Scientific  Pre u  "^      ,    ,    xxxrii.  178. 

"Iron Age'' xix.,  June  14,  p.  9. 

Fer'ro-man/ga-nese.  A  mineral  compK)und 
of  iron  and  manganese,  of  which  spiegeleiscn  is  the 
most  prominent  example. 

Ferro-mangancse  ores  contain  from  5  to  40  per 
cent,  of  metallic  manganese,  and  varying  quanti- 
ties of  silii'on. 

As  manufactured  for  steel  works,  in  the  Bes- 
semer process,  for  example,  ferro-mangaueae  con- 
tains up  to  95  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

The  method  used  at  Tern  Noire,  for  the  manufiusture  of 
ferro-man^anese,  is  as  follows :  Metallic  iron,  finely  divided, 
is  well  mixed  with  finely  ground  manganese  ores.  This 
mixture  is  moistened  with  a  weakly  ammoniacal  or  acid  so- 
lution, and  is  pibssed  into  forms.  The  material  thus  made 
is  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace  blown  at  a  high  pressure  witn 
very  hoc  blast.  The  ore  used  seems  to  ^  a  carbonate  of 
—  Af.  Emu  Huwaldt. 


See  under  the  following  references :  — 

"Iron  Age:'  xx.,  Sept.  6,''p.  11 ;  xxii.,  Aug. 
29,p  20;  xxT.,Aprill,p.l. 
Imports  of  .    .  "Iron  A^e,"  xxii.,  Dec.  28,  p.  20. 
At  Terre  Noire  "Iron  Agf:'  xxiil..  May  16,  p.  24. 

"Eng.  and  Min.  Jour,:'  xxi  419;  xxir.  127. 
In  England     .  "Engineering  and  Mining  Journal:'  xxi.  62. 
In  Austria  .     .  "Eng  and  Min.  Journal,^'  xxi.  418,  419. 
Manufacture  .  "Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.:'  xxiii.  217,  898,  451. 
Carbon  in    .     .  "  Eng.  and  Mining  Journal:'  xxlii.  467. 
At  Terre  Noire  "  Eng,  ^  Min,  Journal:'  xxlii.  109 ;  xxt.  41. 
American    .     .  "Eng.  and  Mini$tg  Journal:'  xxiii.  215. 
In  Franco  .     .  "Eng.  and  Mining  Journal:'  xxv.  68. 

"Mining  and  Scientific  Preu:'  xxxTi.99. 
Uses.     .     .     ."£n|r(n«fring,**zxi.2&3. 
.Manuf.  in  D.  8.   "Engineering:'  xxr.  286- 
Uses  .    .     .    ,"Van  Nostrand's  Eng'ing  Mag.:'  xlv.  629. 

"  Scientific  American:'  xxxt.  SSt. 
In  Italy      .     .  "Scientific  American,''  xxxvii.  197. 

"Seientijie  American  Sup.,'*  828, 1121. 
Paper  by  Lock- 
ert  .    .     .    .  "  TeehnotogisU,^'  xxxviii.  822. 


Fer'ro-phos'phide. 

ciated  with  phosphorus. 


A  compound  :  iron  asso- 


At  the  Horde  Works  In  Ocrmany,  Instead  of  blowing  gray 
pie  rich  in  silicon,  it  was  found  possible  to  treat  white  pig, 
if  it  contained  a  sufflcient  amount  of  phosphorus.  Far  from 
being  afraid  of  phosphorus,  about  2  per  cent,  of  that  body  is 
required  in  the  pig,  in  order  to  give  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat  to  the  bath,  llctrde  has  begun  to  make  ferro-phosphide 
with  20  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  will  presently  make 
this  alloy  to  contain  60  per  cent,  phosphorus.  This  will  be 
sold  to  mix  with  white  pig,  since  the  crude  metal  must  con- 
tain phosphorus  or  silicon  enough  to  carry  up  the  bath  to 
the  heat  required  At  Horde  ail  sorts  of  pig,  even  cinder  pig, 
with  8  per  cent,  phosphorus  and  0.6  per  cent,  silicon  are 
treated.  The  presence  of  0.2  to  0.8  per  cent,  sulphur  could 
also,  it  was  found,  be  tolerated.  The  steel  made  contained 
under  0.1  phosphorus  and  no  silicon.  —  "Journal  dt  Li6ge:^ 

Fer'ro  Si-li'oi-nm.  A  metalh'c  compound  used 
in  steel  processes,  the  Bessemer,  for  example. 

The  use  ot  silicon,  iron  ore.  and  silicon-pig,  is  mentioned  in 
a  whole  series  of  patenU  by  Nes,  of  York,  Pa., 

Numbers  104.873,  108,287, 

109.752,  112,068, 

123.191,  145,005, 

but  not  under  the  name  of  ferro  silieium.    See  also  Siuooii 
Steel. 

Fer'rule. 
Fig.  1018. 

a  and  e  have  ground  union  joints  tinned  for  lead  pipe. 

a,  r,  d,  e,  have  screwed  joints  for  iron  pipe. 

Fig.  1019  has  a  screw  plug  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
and  this  may  be  screwed  down  into  the  part  i,  in  which  posi- 
tion it  acts  as  a  stop  ralre. 


A  tubular  coupling  in  a  service  pipe. 


FERRY-BOAT. 
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FIBER  TESTER. 


Per'ry-boat. 

Fulton's       .    .    .    . 


See  the  following  references  :  - 


Thames 

Thames , 

Steamers,  Br 

'*  Solano,*'  San  Francisco 


"&.  .4mrr»caii,"  xli.  182. 

•  **  Transactions f  Am.  Soc.  of 

Civil  Engineers,-' clxxir. 
p.  71,  et  sey. 
•*' Engineer,-  xlll.  210. 

•  '^Engineering,''^  x%\.  166. 

•  "  Engineering,^*  xxix.  262. 
♦'5f.  iimerican,"  xli.  82. 


Per'ry  Push-oar. 

Fig.  1018. 
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Pipe  Ferrules. 

a.  Straight  fermU. 
6.  Driving  ferrule. 
e.  £ibow  ferrule. 

d.  Three-way  ferrule. 

e.  Four-way  ferrule. 


A  platform  car  which  is 
made  very  lonjj  and  used  for 
pushing  or  pulling  other  cars 
on  or  off  a  ferry-boat  when  the 
latter  must  be  approached  by 
an  incline  which  is  too  st«ep 
for  locomotives.  The  ferry 
cars  are  used  to  connect  those 
cars  which  are  to  be  taken  on 
or  off  the  boat  with  the  loco- 
motive, so  that  the  latter  can 
push  or  pull  the  cars  on  the 
Fig.  1019. 


Morris's  Stop-valve  Ferrule. 


boat  without  running  on  the  incline.  —  Forney. 

Per'til-ia-er  Mill.  Fig.  1020  shows  a  mill 
for  grinding  and  mixing  materials  for  artificial  fer- 
tilizers. It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
Carr  disintegrator. 

Fig.  1090. 


FertUizer  JUiO. 

The  double  operation  may  be  performed  with  advantage  In 
the  machine  shown,  which  is  formed  of  two  cylindrical 
cages  of  iron  bars,  which  are  rotated  rapidly  in  contrary  di- 
rections. The  materials  thrown  in  fragments  in  at  the  cen- 
tral opening  issue  mixed  and  in  a  fine  powder  at  the  circum- 
ference. 

Bee  alao  Bon  Miu. 


Per'tdl-iz-er  Sow'er.  The  machines  for  sow- 
ing  dry  fertilizers  resemble  those  for  sowing  grain, 
and  in  many  cases  are  combined  therewith.  See 
Grain  Drill,  pp.  1002, 1003,  and  Wheat  Drill, 
Fig.  7163,  p.  2761,  "Mech,  Did," 

When  the  fertiliser  is  long  and  damp  a  different  mode  of 
Fig.  1021. 


French  Fertilizer  Sower. 

dificharge  becomes  necessaiy.  British  and  French  fertiliser 
sowers  are  made  on  the  principle  of  the  machine  shown  in 
Fig.  1021.  It  i«  made  by  Af.  Jos.^e,  of  Omiesson,  France, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  damp  and  deliquescent  fertil- 
isers, which  arc  discharged  by  endless  revolTing  chains  pass- 
ing through  the  hopper  and  drawing  out  the  pulverulent 
material  which  is  diseugsged  and  dropped  upon  the  ground. 
See  also  Liquid-makukb  Cart,  p.  1826,  **Meek.  Diet.''* 

Pi'ber-faced  Pa'per.  A  means  of  security 
against  the  restoration  of  the  surface  of  check  or 
draft-paper  after  it  has  been  tampered  with. 

It  consists  in  iml)eddiiig  in  the  pulp,  on  one  or 
both  sides  thereof,  a  layer  of  fibers,  the  outer 
ends  of  which  are  then  rai.sed  in  the  form  of  a  nap. 
confused  or  intermingled  by  rotary  brushes  or 
other  suitable  means,  and  sized  to  form  a  surface 
for  printing  or  writing.  —  Anderson. 

Pl'ber  Teat'er.  A  means  for  determining  the 
strength  of  fiber  by  dynamomefor.  See  Cloth 
Tester,  supra ;  Yarn  Tester,  ''Mech.  Diet.** 

Fi»eker *'  TecAnologiste,"  xli.  633 

Irlande "  Teehnologiste,'*  xxxtU  28. 

Methods  of  testing  to  distinguish  jute,  phormium  tenax, 
flax,  hemp,  etc.,  an*  deviled  fo  determine  purity  of  sample. 
The  metho'l  of  M.  V^tiliard  requires  a  good  microscope, 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  object  being  a  piece  of  the  fiber,  is  colored  according 
to  its  nature  by  means  of  two  solutions :  one  of  iodine,  dis- 
solved in  a  KolutioD  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  the  other  glyc- 
erine, mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  process  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

a.  From  the  tissue,  perfectly  washed,  lixiriated,  and 
cleared  of  all  impurities,  threads  are  drawn  from  warp  and 
weft,  and  are  observed  separately. 

b.  Dip  the  thread  in  the  iodic  liquid,  and  dry  it  with  a 
piece  of  linen,  or,  better  still,  white  blotting  or  filtering 
paper. 

e.  Ijny  it  on  a  piece  of  glass,  such  as  is  used  for  microsco- 
pic observation,  and  divide  and  spread  out  the  fibem  with 
the  aid  of  the  point  of  a  needle. 

d.  Place  another  glass  on  the  fibers,  set  the  whole  in  the 
microscope,  and  (hen  introduce  a  single  drop  of  the  sulphu- 
ric solution  between  the  two  pieces  of  glass,  and  obserre 
the  color  which  the  fibers  assume  when  the  acid  touches 
them:  flax  turns  blue,  mixed  more  or  less  with  yellow; 
hemp,  green,  mixed  with  gray  ;  jute  and  phormium,  yel- 
low ;  China  grass,  gray  ;  flat-rib  of  gray-blue  color.  With  a 
little  practice  of  this  method  it  is  easy  to  see  the  difference 
between  jute  and  phormium  on  the  one  hand,  and  flax  and 
hemp  un  the  other,  which  is  of  itself  of  great  importance 
when  there  is  a  question  of  adulteration  ;  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  jute  from  phormium  and  flax  from  hemp, 
as,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  ha^e  been  pre- 
parcl,  they  assume  each  other's  tints,  or  so  nearly  as  to  de- 
ceive the  eye.  By  means  of  nitric  acid,  in  which  the  fihen 
are  steeped,  the  distinction  between  flax  and  hemp  and  jute 
and  phormium  is  clearly  shown,  the  former  not  being  af- 
fected at  all.  while  the  latter  takes  a  fine  red  tint. 

Testing  Mixf.d  SiUs  and  Wool. 

If  a  piece  of  tissue  of  mixed  wool  and  silk  is  plvnged  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  silk  is  soon  dissolved,  while  the  wool 
remains,  so  that  by  careful  weighing  before  and  after  the 
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SeientiJU  Amer.  Sup.,-*  2178. 
"    •  ..421. 


opemtion,  the  proportion  of  the  two  flben  U  easily  ascer- 
tained.   See  alfio  Sipakatok,  6,  p.  2094,  "Mech.  Diet.''* 

Field  Cam'e-ra.    See  Cambha. 
Field  Oun.     A  trantiportable  gan  for  opera- 
tiooii  in  the  field.    See  Cannon  ;  abo :  — 

French  breech-loader,  Fr. 

Steel,  Fr •  "  Eiv««^«',»»  xlv. 

Breech-loader,  18  dr.,  Br.     •  "fnftMer,"  1.  823. 

Moffatt  braech-loading  field-piece,  Plates  I.,  II.,  ni.,  p. 
86,  *'  Ordnanee  Report,''  •  1876. 
Svtdiffe  bieech-loadlng  field-piece,  Ibid.,  •94. 

Field  Holler.   See  Clod  Crusher  ;  Roller. 
Field  Tel'e-graph.    A  military  telegraph,  for 
nse  in  field  operations. 

Wiia  wacon  and  barrow 


Tele^rmphie  Journal"  viil.  121. 
Scient{/U  Amer.  Sup.,''  1815. 

Fig.  1022. 

U^     F>/ih  WheeLi. 

a.  Larkin^s  anti-ratcler  fifth  wheel. 
6.  Full  circle  fifth  wheel. 


Fifth  ^Wlieel. 
A  wheel  or  seg. 
ment  above  the 
fore-axle  on  which, 
the  bed  swivels  in 
taming  the  car- 
riage. 

Fig.  1022  ithows  two 
forms  :  one  full -plate 
and  one  part-plate. 

Fig.  1028  is  the  Dex- 
ter fifth  wheel,  which 
is  so  constructed  as  to 
steady  the  axle  by 
three  centers :  one  un- 
der the  upper  spring 
bar,  one  about  the  clip 
king-lH>lt,and  one  un- 
der the  axle. 

Fifth'-wlieel 
True'ing  Plate. 
A  swa^-plattf  with 
a  number  of  circles  of  varying  diameter  on  which 
fifth  wheels  are  made  true  by  hammering.  See 
Fig.  1024. 

Fig  1028 


Dexter  Fi/tk  Wheel. 


a.  Spring  linlc. 

b.  Spring  bar. 


e.  Head  blocli. 
d.  Axle. 


e   Lower  center 

Fight'ing  Lan'tern.  A  lantern  for  ships  of 
war,  having  a  revolving  shade  to  instantaneously 
screen  the  light,  if  required.  That  shown  in  Fi;». 
1025  is  the  British  Admiralty  pattern,  made  to 
bum  candles. 

Fig'ure-of-8  Knot.  (Nautical.)  A  form  of 
knot.     See  7,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  "  Mech.  Diet.** 

Filar  SuB-pen'sion.  {Electricity.)  Said  of 
a  magnetic  needle,  which  is  suspended  by  a  filamcut 
of  silk,  as  diHtinguished  from  one  poised  on  the 
point  of  a  stud. 

Bi'filar  tuspenaion  is  when  the  needle  is  sus- 
pended by  two  slightly  separated  extremely  delicate 
filaments' of  raw  silk,  by  which  the  needle  is  caosed 


to  more  promptly  resume  its  normal  position  ;  i.  e^ 
rmal  t 


is  given  a  normal  tendency  to  zero. 

File.  Files  have  been  made 
of  separate  pieces  of  steel 
clamped  together.  —  English 
"Ironmonger,*'  1880. 

Mentioned  also  by  Kirkwood  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scot  Soc  of 
Arts.  Shown,  however,  In  several 
American  patents. 

Harston      .    .    .    Jan.  19, 1858. 

Cubberley.    .    .    June  2, 1868. 

Clark     ....    July  5, 1870. 

The  Ilapstontall  file  (Patent,  1876) 
has  an  abrading  surface  formed  by 

Fig.  1024. 


Fig.  1025. 


Fifth  Wheel  lowing  Plate, 


Fighting  LoMttm. 


I  PUccesslTe  series  of  diagonal  teeth  in  alternate  teetlons  and 
'  at  opposite  anglee. 

I      See  the  following  referenoea  :  — 

Files,  American ***SeieniiJk  Amer,  Sup.,' '  990. 

File-cutting  machine. 

Dobson  f  Mudge,  Br.  .    .  ♦  '^Engineer,'  xlvi.  361. 
File  holder *  ^' Srienti fir  Amer.  Siip.,"\9\, 

•  ''Eng.  ff  MiM.  J ,"  xxvi.  828. 

•  ''Scienfjic  Am.,'  xxxiy.  291. 
**Scienttfie  Am.,''  xxxix  63. 

•  **  SeientiJU  Am.,"  xxxix.  215. 
**Scientifie  Amer.  Sup.,"  996 
"fair  fAfm.J.,'- xxvi.  828. 

•  "3fan.  >  Builder''  xii.  84. 
-  ''Scientific  Am.,'*  xxxiv.  6. 


File,  Hap.UoH*taa  .  .  . 
Ilow  to  use  a,  Hou  .  . 
Filing,  a  wrinkle  in.  Rose 
Files  r*.  Emery  wheels,  etc. 
Files.  Papar  by  Rose 
Files  and  handles  .  .  . 
Guide,  Roth • 


Sharpening  by  sand-blast, 
Titghman 
Richardson 


•  "Man.  4"  Builder,"  x.  228. 

•  *'Eng.  4"  Min.  /..'*  xxvl.  149. 
•"&.  ilm.,»'xxxviil.406. 

Ttlghman •**/{.  K.  6<u<t«,"  xxii.  394. 

File  Card.  A  tool  for  cleaning  the  metallic 
dust  out  of  files.  It  is  a  section  of  card  clothing, 
such  as  is  used  in  carding-machines  for  wool  or 
cotton. 

File  Ghiard.  A  grooved  wooden  holder  in 
which  a  file  is  inserted,  so  that  the  file  majr  be  used 
without  abrading  the  fingers.  *  "Scientific  Ameri- 
can/' xl.  131. 

File  Hold'er.    A  helve  for  a  file. 

See  Fas  Gaerikr,  Fig  1966,  p  841,  "Meeh.  Diet.,'  and 
•  **SeieHtiJic  American,"  xxxIx.  117. 

Fil'i-fonn  Bou'gie.  [Surgical.)  One  of  the 
most  delicate  (hair-like)  proportions. 

Fil'ing  Viae.  A  clamp  in  which  a  saw  is  held 
while  being  filed.  See  Vise  ;  also  Band-saw  Set- 
ting AND  Filing  Machine. 

Fil'ter.     See  list  on  p.  846,  "  Mech,  Din.** 

Adolph  Le  Tellier's  filter,  made  at  St.  Gilles,  near 
Brussels,  hns  a  raised  bottom  in  wliich  are  inserted 
a  number  of  removable  vertical  tubes,  with  perfo- 
rated walls,  and  with  handles  at  the  top.  These 
tubes  are  surrounded  with  flat  felt  filtering  rings, 
through  whieh  the  liquid  must  pass  before  escap- 
ing through  the  perforations  in  the  tubes.  The 
supply-pipe  hns  a  compression  shut-off,  actuated  by 
a  float  and  lever. 

WeMcopf,  of  Morchenstem,  Bohemia,  employs  spun  glass 
as  a  filtering  material. 

See  the  following  :  — 
Intermittently  drying,  Denton,  Br   *  *' Engineer ''  xlii.  867. 

Denton,  Engl •''Se.Amer   Swp.,'' 988. 

Press LaboHlaye't  ^* Diet.,"  \\\., 

art   ''Suere"  Figa 
86  fi6 
Bapld  (Laboratory),  HmdUt  .    .  •  "Se.  Ami  Sup.,"  1786. 
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Rapid,  HoUhof "&.  ilm.  Sup.;'  1368. 

"&.  Am.  Sup.,"  1671. 
Filtration,  on,  "InM.  Civil  Eng.,'* 
Br.  HiggiH •  "  Van  NontrantTs  Mag.j'* 

izii.  T2. 
System,  Jennings  .  .    .    7  •  "Afaw.  y  Build., ^*  x.  Ifl9. 

"5*-.  ilw.,"  xxxYiii.  66. 
Cloth  stretcher,  Jokn*on     .    .    .  *  "En^'nMr,*'  i.  265. 
Floating  well,  Li«6/«iy  .    .    .    .  •  "Sc.  ^w.,' xlil.  20. 

Water  (Montreal) *'Sc.  Am.  Sup.,"  472. 

Rotary,  Pfrr<«,  Br.    .     .     .     ..•  "Engineer,'^  xiii.lOl. 

UnlTersal,  P/a« •  "Sr.  ytm.  Sup.,"  2681. 

Rotary  clearing,  Pulsometer  Co.  .  *  ^* Engineer,''  xlriil.  124. 

Engl •*'Se.  Am.  Sup.,'*  lOeO. 

Sugar .-   .-.       Laboulaffe,'*  Suere,^'' 

Fig.  60,  Tol.  iii. 
Water,  5«oo* •  "Afm.   ^    Sc.    Press,'' 

xxxTi.  321. 

Filtering  Apparatus *  *^Sc.  Am.  Sup.,'' 2A7 1. 

Stock •"Sf.ylw.  5i/p.,"  2689. 

Pil'ter  Press.  {Supar  Manufacture.)  One  in 
which  the  liquid  is  propped  from  a  mass  —  bect-root- 
piilp  in  the  present  instance  — and  the  solid  portion 
retained  by  a  straining  device. 

The  Farinaux  press,  shown  In  Paris,  1878,  has  a  series  of 
gridiron-shaped  frames,  the  faces  of  which  are  covered  with 
a  filtering  surface  of  linen  or  jute  cloth.  These  frames  are 
arranged  parallel  to  each  other  upon  a  strong  support,  and 
are  brought  into  close  contact  by  means  of  a  screw-press 
fixed  to  one  end  of  the  support.  The  material  to  be  filtered 
is  forced  between  the  frames  through  a  passage  along  the 
•Ide  or  through  the  center,  and  distributes  itself  oyer  the 
filtering  surface;  the  liquid  portion,  finding  its  way  into 


Fig,  1026. 


Farinaux  Filter  Press. 

the  interior  of  the  frame,  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock  attached  to  each  one,  while  the  solid 
portion  is  held  back  between  the  filtering  surfaces.  When 
the  press  is  fully  charged,  the  pressure  holding  the  frames 
together  is  removed,  the  frames  separated,  and  the  pulp  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  a  recipient  underneath.  If  necessary,  the 
cloth  is  cleaned  by  means  of  a  rush. 

Press,  Fr    Farinaux  .    .  ^^Dept.  A^rir.  Sp.  Kept.,*'  xxviii. 
Plate  XXV. 

Centrifugal iftiV/.,  xxviii,  IMate  XXIX. 

Beet-prf>!(8,  Potsol  .     .    ./*»«/.,  Plate  XVI. 

Ubtte Ibtd.,  Plate  XVII. 

Dujardin      ....  Ibid 

Champannois   . 

Manuel  et  Socin   .     .  *  P-  87,  supra. 

Pieron •  p.  88,  supra. 

Pind'er.  (Optics.)  a.  As  applied  to  the  tele- 
scope, a  small  low-power  glass  fitting  on  the  side  of 
the  large  one  for  finding  an  object. 

b.  As  applied  to  the  microscope,  a  means  for 
registering  the  position  of  an  object  on  a  slide  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  foand  agam.  The  Maltwood 
finder. 


Ibid\  Plate  XX  ,  and  page  141. 
•  p.  87,  supra. 


Pine  Art  Met'al-work. 

lowing  heads :  — 

Antique  broniing. 

Applique. 

Bidiri  work. 

Bronie  coloring. 

Champ  leT^. 

Chasing. 

Cire  perdue. 

Cl(ri9onn^. 

Damasceening. 

Damasking  metals. 

Electro-bronsing. 

Kmaille. 

Enamel. 

Flat  chasing. 

Frosting. 


See  under  the  foU 


Incrusted  work. 

Inlaying. 

Irination. 

Japanese  bronxa*. 

Kuftwork. 

Milling. 

Niello. 

Orugo. 

Parcel  gilt. 

Patina 

Pearl  inlaying. 

Repousse. 

Satining. 

Snarling. 

Spinning. 


Pin'ger  HCir'ror.  A  small  mouth-mirror  at- 
tached to  a  finder  clasp ;  used  by  dentists. 

Pin'ger  Steel.  {Leather.)  A  steel  instrument 
like  a  skewer  or  awl  used  forjrcstoring  the  edge  of 
the  currier's  knife  while  in  use. 

Pin'ger  Tray.  A  small  pan  attached  by  a 
clasp  to  the  finger;  used  by  dentists  for  carrying 
amalgam  or  plastic  filling. 

Pin'ish-ing  Press.  A  machine  for  pressing 
fabrics. 

A  and  B  are  steam  drums  having  toothed  wheels  acted 
upon  by  cam  wheels  on  the  shaft  n,  which  is  turned  by  an 
endless  screw  and  toothed  wheel,  receiving  their  motion  from 
a  belt  and  pulley.    The  cam  wheels  turn  the  drums  in  oppo- 

Fig.  1027. 


Houston's  Cloth  Finishing  Press. 

site  directions  ;  one  cam  wheel  only  works  at  a  time,  the 
drum  not  acted  upon  by  the  cam  wheel  being  carried  along 
by  the  friction  pulley.  Thus  the  operator  is  ennbled  to 
change  the  motion  of  the. drum  as  often  as  neces.sary.  From 
the  drum  A  to  the  drum  Bn  long  sheet  or  band  of  copper  or 
steel  extends,  and  alternately  winds  snd  unwinds  round  both 
drums,  carrying  the  goods  along.  The  fabric  is  unrolled 
from  a  cylinder,  7,  moved  solely  oy  the  tension  of  the  goods 
as  they  are  rolled  on  the  cylinder  B.  The  copper  band  is 
heated  on  the  cylinder  i4  and  catches  in  descending  th«  sheet 
of  fabric,  and  rolls  up  along  with  the  same  on  the  cylinder  B. 
Thus  the  entire  surface  of  the  goods  comes  in  contact  with 
the  heated  metal,  and  is  equally  exposed  to  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  concentric  sheets  of  copper.  The  goods  are  not 
strained,  but  subjected  to  heat  and  pressure  only,  removing 
all  folds.  —  Musi^e  del'Iniiustrie. 

Pire  A-larm'.  See  the  following  references :  — 

Indicator,  electrical.  Bright     .  •  *•  Tleg.  Jour.,"  rii.  56. 

Electric,  Gaw/niVr * '*Sc.  Amer.,"  xxxr.  246 

And  bell  pull,  electric, 

Gaulnier, *  *^Se.  Amrr.,"  xxxr\.  4. 

Gong,  Cierman •  "Sc.  v4w?r.,"  xxxviii.  4C3. 

And  water  indicator,  Geratd  .  •  "Sr.  Amer.,"*  xl.  102. 
Ships  holds.  Hi^gins  .     .    .     .  •  "  TeUg.  Jour.,"  vl.  271. 
Tell-tale,  Electric,  Leblanc,  Fr.  •  ''Engineering,''  xxvi.  446. 
''Sc.Am.  Sup."  xxiv.  84 

Signals,  London •  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  136. 

Telegraph,  Spanish      ....      *'Ttieg.  Jour.,"  ir.lW. 
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•"&  ilm.,"xxxTiU.402. 

Telegraph,  Prague  .    .    .    .  *  "Engmeeririg,^'  xxx.22oi&7. 
lUcgraphs,  various  systenu  *  **Lng«Heerin^*^      xxiti.    228, 
402. 

Fire  Arm.    Fig.  1028  shows  the  new  service 
gnnof  Capt.  Gras,  adopted  for  the  French  army. 

The  upper  figure  shows  the  piece  in  the  position  as  the 
eartzidge  h  being  extracted,  and  the  lower  figure  as  it  is  ready 


1028. 


Th€  Cfrtu  Rifle.     The  French  Sennet  Jftn. 

to  fire.  A  la  the  morable  breech  piece  operated  by  the  leTer. 
C  is  the  dog,  At  the  end  of  which  is  a  outton,  to  which  the 
rod  2>  of  the  firing  pin  E  is  attached,  r  is  the  coiled  spring, 
which  throws  the  pin  forward.  For  loading  the  gnn,  the 
parts  are  drawn  back  as  shown  in  the  upper  figure.  The 
cartridge  is>  inserted  and  the  bolt  A  by  the  lever  B  is  drawn 
forward.  While  this  is  being  done,  a  stop, <7.  enters  a  cam 
groove,  Jsr,  in  the  side  of  the  bolt  A  so  that  the  latter  is  forced 
to  turn  as  it  is  brought  forward  In  the  lower  figure  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  notch  on  the  dog  c  is  almost  in  contact 
with  tho  spring  stop  /governed  by  the  trigger.  By  pulling 
on  the  latter,  this  stop  is  withdrawn,  and  the  needle  is 
thrown  forward  by  its  spring,  striking  and  exploding  the 
cartridge.  At  J  is  the  extractor,  the  part  containing  which, 
though  drawn  back,  does  not  turn  with  the  movable  breech, 
so  that  the  spring  hook  always  grasps  the  rim  of  the  cartridge 
case  from  above.  With  this  gun  it  is  stated  that  45  shots  can 
be  fired  in  three  minutes,  etTective  at  a  range  of  6,120  to  6,440 
feet. 
Breech-loader,  MaeNaugkfen  •  ''Engineer,'''  1.  400. 

Royal • '*  Seientijie  Amer.,^*  xl.  K. 

See  also  Magazihk  Firi-arm,  infra. 

Fire'-arms,  Ordinance,  Ez-plo'sives,  etc. 


Action. 

Air  gun 

Air  pistol. 

Ambulance. 

Ambulance  cot. 

Ambulance  stretcher. 

Anchor  shot. 

Anvil. 

Anvil  cupper. 

Aperture  sight.  ^ 

Armored  gun. 

Armor  plate. 

Armstrong  gun. 

Army  wagon. 

Assembling. 

Balloon  musket. 

Balloon  torpedo. 

BaUs«ater. 

Ball  trimmer. 

Bar  and  bead  sight. 

Bar  and  slit  sight. 

Barbed  shot. 

Barrel. 

Ikixrel-boring  machine. 

Tattery  gun. 

Bayonet. 

Bayonet  manufacture. 

Beach  combination  sight 

Bead  sight. 

Blasting  apparatus. 

Blasting  compound. 

BlMttng  gelatine. 


Blow  gun. 

Bolt. 

Bomb  lance. 

Brake. 

Breaking-down  machine. 

Breech. 

Breech-loading  ilre-arm. 

Breech  wrench. 

Buck-horn  sight. 

Bullet. 

Bullet  machine. 

Bullet-making. 

Bullet-patching  machine. 

Bump. 

Burgoyne. 

Butt  lathe. 

California  sight. 

Camp  cot. 

Cannon. 

Cannon  lock. 

Cannon  revolver. 

Capper. 
Carbine. 
Cartridge. 
Cartridge-blocV:. 
Cartridge-ca  pper. 
Cartridge-heading  machine. 
Cartridge-head  tester. 
Cartridge  loader. 
Cartridge  making. 
Cartridges    * 


Cartridge  Tarnishing  ma- 
chine. 

Case. 

Casemate. 

Case-trimmer. 

Chamber. 

Charcoal-grinding  machine. 

Charger. 

Circle. 

Clamp  milling  machine. 

Clover  leaf  sight. 

Coiling  machine. 

Comb. 

Conversion. 

Countersink. 

Cov(;red  sight. 

Cross- bar. 

Crusher  gage. 

Cube  powder. 

Cup  anvil. 

Cupping  machine. 

Decoy. 

Deringer. 

Dice. 

Diorrexine. 

Direct  fire. 

Disk  anvil. 

Drawing  machine 

Drying  house. 

Drying  stove. 

Dualin. 

Dusting  machine. 

Dynamite. 

^prouvette. 

Explosive  bullet. 

Explosive  gelatine. 

Explosives. 

Extractor. 

Field  gun. 

Field-piece. 

Fire-arm. 

Fog  gun. 

Fore-end. 

Fort. 

Front  sight. 

Fuse. 

Gas  chock. 

Gas  gun. 

Catling  gun. 

Gelatine,  BUutlng. 

Glacis. 

Glazing  barrel. 

Globe  si^ht. 

Graduating  sight. 

Granulated-wood  powder. 

Granulating  machine. 

Grapple  shot. 

Gravel  powder. 

Grenade. 

Guard. 

Gun. 

Gun  barrel. 

Gun  barrow. 

Gun  brush. 

Gun  carriage. 

Gun  cotton. 

Gun  flint. 

Gunpowder. 

Gunpowder  machine. 

Gun-stocking  machine. 

Gun-stock  lathe. 

Gunwale  gun. 

Gyro-pigeon. 

Uammerless  gun. 

Hand. 

liausse. 

Heel-plate. 

Herakline. 

Hind  sight. 

Hoop-heating  furnace. 

Hoop-shrinking  apparatus. 

Howitzer. 

Hydraulic  buffer. 

Hydro-pneumatic  gun  car- 
riage. 

Impression  machine. 

Incorporating  mill. 

Indirect  pointing  apparatus. 

Infcmal  machine. 

Intrenching  spade. 

Jacketed  gun. 

Jack  lamp. 

Jelly  powder. 

Jerk  snare. 

Lead-wire  appantof . 


L.  O.  R. 

Leaf  sight. 

Level. 

Lever. 

Life-saving  rocket. 

Lignoee. 

Limber. 

Line-throwing  gun. 

Loading  machine. 

Loading  plug. 

Loop. 

Lubricator. 

Lump. 

Machine  gun. 

Magasine. 

Magasine  gun. 

Magasine  rifle. 

Maneuvering  wheel. 

Mantlet. 

Mat. 

Match. 

Mitrailleuse. 

Mixing  machine. 

Mortar. 

Mortar  carriage. 

Mortar  truck. 

Mountain  gun. 

Mountain  bowitser. 

Muule. 

Mussle-pointing  gun. 

Muszle  sight. 

Nail  gun. 

Needle  gun. 

Nitro-gelatine. 

Nitro-glycerine. 

Oblique  fire. 

Obturator. 

Open  bead  sight. 

Open  sight. 

Pack  saddle. 

Palstave. 

Papyroxyline. 

Pebble  powder. 

Pebble-powder  machine. 

Peep  sight. 

Pellet  powder. 

Pellet-powder  machine. 

Percussion  fuse. 

Pin-ball  sight. 

Pistol. 

Pistol  grip. 

Pistol  handle. 

Pistol  rifling  machine. 

Plain  sight. 

PUte. 

Plunger. 

Potentite. 

Poudre-brutale. 

Powder-dusting  machine. ' 

Powder  paper. 

Powder-pressing  machine. 

Pressure  gage. 

Primer. 

Primer  extractor. 

Priming  machine. 

Prismatic  powder. 

Pyrophore. 

Pyrophorus. 

P>Toxyline.  , 

Racer. 

Rear  sight. 

Rebounding  gun-lock. 

Recapper. 

Recoil  check. 

Reflecting  sight 

Reinforce. 

Reloading  tool. 

Repeating  rifle. 

Rc-primer. 

Rest. 

Revolver. 

Revolving  cannon. 

Rib. 

Ring. 

Rifle. 

Rifle  battery. 

Rifle  cane. 

Rifling  machine. 

Rocket. 

Safety  pin. 

Salpeter  and  sulphur  grind- 
ing-mill. 

Saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal muLimr-mill. 

gear. 
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i  Ust.) 


Sebutine. 

Set  trigger. 

Shell. 

Shell  reducer. 

SheU  truck. 

Shot. 

Shot-gun. 

Side  actiou. 

Sight  (TarieUes,  i 

Skate. 

Sling  wagon. 

Slit-bar  sight. 

Small  arm. 

Snap  action. 

Spar  torpedo. 

Spear-head. 

Spirophorus. 

Sporting  sight. 

Squib. 

Stacking  swirel. 

Stock. 

Straightening  i 

Strap 

Stretcher. 

Submarine  gun. 

Sword. 

Syringe  gun. 

Tapenng  and  crimping  : 

chine. 
Target. 

Teieecopic  sight. 
Tent. 
Throwing-stick. 


Thambing. 
Time  gun. 
Toe. 
Tonite. 
Torpedo. 
Torpedo  boat. 
Torpedo  carriage. 
Torpedo  catcher. 
Torpedo  depot  nhip. 
Torpedo  launch. 
Torpedo  Teasel. 
Training  gearing. 
TraTeling  forge. 
Trarene  circle. 
Traverse  rack. 
Traverse  wheel. 
Trowel  bayonet. 
Tube. 
Tumbler. 
Turret. 
Turret  gun. 
Twisting  rod. 
Uncapping  knife. 
Vernier  scale  sight. 
Vest-pocket  pistol. 
Vigorite. 
Volley -gun. 
War  engine. 
Whale  gun. 
Whaling  rocket. 
Whitworth  gun. 
Wind  gage. 
Wind-gage  sight. 


Pire  Bar.    See  the  following :  — 

Chain,  Welch,  Br.      .    .  ♦  ''Engineer"  1.  72. 

•  ''Saentifie  American  Slirp.,*'  8881. 
ReTolTtng,  Schmidt  .    .      "Revue  IndustrieUe.^^ 

Rocking •  "  Seientijic  American  Sup.,'*  2060. 

See  also  Gratb  ;  Gkatb  Bar,  infra. 

Fire  Box.  The  chamber  of  a  furnace.  In  the 
instance  shown  in  Fig.  1029,  the  sides  of  the  fur- 
nace are  made  up  of,  or  rather  lined  with,  flat  con- 
£:erie8  of  pipes,  which  act  as  feed  water  heaters. 
Known  as  economizers.  See  Feed  Water  Heater  ; 
Fuel  Economizer  ;  Hot  blast  Apparatus  ; 
Regenerator,  etc. 

Fire  boxes  In  the  present  instance  consist  of  two  sections, 
each  made  of  ten  wrought-iron  tubes,  C,  Zf'  diameter  and  l(y 
long ;  one  end  of  each  of  these  tube«t  Ut  secured  to  a  larger 

Fig.  1029. 


Fire- Box  and  EfOHomizer. 

chamber  B;  the  other  end  is  closed  with  a  cap  and  reaches 
beyond  the  bridge-wall.  1'he  chamber  B  is  divided  by  par- 
tition F,  and  into  this  partition  ten  brass  tubes  are  secured 
which  are  open  on  both  enda  and  reach  to  near  (ho  end  of 


the  iron  tubes  beyond  the  bridge  wall.  When  two  of  these 
sections  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  a  boiler,  and  the  top  of 
chamber  B  is  connected  with  the  top  of  the  boiler  by  means 
of  the  pipe  G,  aiid  a  water  connection  is  made  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  boiler  and  the  section  by  the  pipes  D  and  E,  then 
the  water  from  the  boiler  will  flow  through  the  ten  bmss 
tubes  to  the  end  of  the  iron  tubes,  and  when  fire  is  applied 
the  steam  will  rij«  through  the  space  between  the  brass  and 
iron  tubes  into  the  chamber  B  and  through  the  pipe  G  into 
the  boiler,  producing  a  rapid  circulation,  not  only  in  the 
tubes  but  also  increasing  the  circulation  in  the  boiler. 

See  the  following  references :  — 
LocomotiTe,  Belpatre,  fielg.      .    *  Th%irston's  "  Vienna   Re- 
port,' ii.  79. 
•**R.  R.  Gaz.,'*  xxiT  366. 
Ensine,  Fox  ^  Greig,  Br  ...  •  ''Engineering,''*  xxx.  45. 
Tubular  flue  boilers, 

KoMloursi^,  Oer •  "Engineer,'*  xlii.  418. 

LocomotiTe,  Katelowiky,  Berlin.  *"  Sc.  Awtr.  Sup.,"  934. 
Locomotive,  Penn.  Railway  .  .  *"R.  R.  Gaz.,'*  Tiii.,  139. 
Crown  arch,  Rajputna  StaU  Rf.  *  "Engineer,*'  xItJU.  878, 

LocomotiTe,  Ten-brink  ....  *  "Eng'ing,'*  xxTii  455. 
Sta>ing,  Wthrenfennig,  Aust.     .  •  "Engineer,"  xlviii.  466. 
LocomotiTe,  YlWfcfi     .    .    .     .♦•*/<. /f.  Goz.."  xxiT.  495. 
Woolttn •  "Engineer,'-  1.  282. 

Fire  Brick.  Usually  made  of  silica  and  re- 
fractory clay,  with  a  small  proportion  of  cementing 
material. 

Some  fire  bricks  aro  made  into  which  clay  does  pot  enter 
as  an  ingredient. 

In  England  quartz  is  ground  and  freed  from  iron  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  considered  better  than  sand.  In  Wales 
bricks  are  made  of  ground  quarts  with  one  per  cent,  of  lime 
and  water  sufficient.  The  brick  is  pressed  in  iron  molds, 
and  the  lime  acts  as  a  flux  to  cement  the  qtutrts. 

The  composition  of  good  fire  briclu  is  indicated  by  three 
analyses  :  — 

Ckcrter  County,  Kentucky,  Oay, 

Silica 45  to  64 

Alumina 23to48 

Oxide  of  iron,  a  trac«. 
Lime,  a  trace. 

Potash 0.212  to  2.008 

Soda 0.288  to  0.728 

Be^imn  Fire  Gay. 

Silica 64.2 

Alumina 82.2 

Oxide  of  iron 2.4 

Lime 0.0 

Alkalies 12 

"lOO 
Clays  of  Forges-Ies-Kaux  and  Ardennes,  in  France;  BeU 
gium ;  Stonebridge,  England ;  Klingeuberg,  Germany,  vaiy 
between  the  following  (proportion  :  — 

Silica Wto7l 

Alumina 22  to  38 

Oxide  of  iron 0.2  to  4 

Lime trace  to  1 

Alkalies trace  to  1 

Fire  bricks,  see  on,  "Stftf's  Reports  on  Ceramics,"  "French 
Exposition  (1878)  Reports,''  toI.  iii.,  216  et  s<q. 
Fire  bricks,  Dunnor/iiV  on,  *'  Van  ^'ostrand■*  Mag.,"  XTi.  6. 

Fire  Cock.  A  cot-k  attached  to  a  stand  pipe 
in  a  building,  one  cock  to  ^.    ^^^ 

each  floor,  and   having  a  *^'  ^^* 

hose  attached  capable  of  _     .   ^"^^ 

reachin^r  any  pnrt  of  that     MflB  fL 

story  of  the   building,  or     Bl^l  U 

the  part  def«tined  to  be 
within  range  of  that  par- 
ticiibir  stand  pipe.  In  the 
illustration  the  apparatus 
has  a  cap  to  be  removod 
and  the  hose  coupling  at- 
tached. 

Fire-damp'  A-larm'. 
One  for  automatically  giv- 
ing notice  of  presence  of 
H re-damp  in  a  mine. 

See  also  Fire-damp  De- 

T'^CTOR.  Fire  Cock. 

Fire-damp'  De- 
teof  or.    An  iuatromeDt  for  detecting  the  pre** 
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ence  of  proto-carbide  of  hydro{^eu  iu  a  mine.     Co- 
quillon't)  test  for  qnaDtity  id  con8iden.'d  under  Gki- 

SOUMETER. 

Focl>cs-8  ta«t  for  pretence  I*  founded  on  the  imot»  that 
M>and  tiavels  quicker  In  light  eases  thuu  in  denser  ones,  Nud 
Uut  air  containing  flre-dawp  is  lighter  than  pure  air.  The 
in;itrument  detects  0^  per  cent,  of  impurity. 

The  test  for  fire-damp  by  the  obiservation  of  the  blue  fringe 
of  the  Bary  safety-lamp  is  only  practicable  where  the  at- 
mosphere contains  at  least  3  per  cent,  of  the  explosive  gas. 
M.  Galloway  has  shown  that  0.75  per  cent,  is  explwiTe  in 
presence  of  fine  coal-dust. 

MM.  Mallard  and  le  Chatelier  propose  a  safety-Ump  in 
which  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  is  burned  instead  of  tht;  ordinary 
oil.  The  flame  is  hot,  gives  but  little  light,  and  in  burning 
the  cxplojiive  gas  elongates  and  exhibits  freely  the  blue 
fringe.    0.26  per  cent,  is  detectable  by  this  means. 

Another  instrument  by  Prof.  Forbes  for  detection  of  flre> 
damp  consiiits  of  a  resonator  of  rariable  dimensions  and  a  tun- 
ing-forli  of  definite  pitch.  The  resonator  is  a  metallic  tube, 
1"  in  diameter  and  14'^  long,  in  which  a  piston  slides,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  length  of  the  tube.  This  tube  is  fixed  to  a  block 
of  vo  Ml,  to  which  is  attached  a  tuning-fork  whose  points  are 
just  aboTe  the  open  end  of  the  tulM.  The  tuning-fork  is 
sounded  and  the  pi.iton  is  moved  until  the  proper  length  is 
found,  which  is  indicated  by  the  resonator  intensifying  the 
sound  of  the  tuning-fork.  Barometric  pressure  produi*es  uo 
difference  on  the  instrument.  The  temperature  correction  iB 
made  by  reading  off  a  thermometer  of  the  proper  dimensions 
instead  of  reading  off  a  fixed  mark  on  the  piston.  The  only 
error  is  by  the  presence  of  dense  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  tends  to  destroy  the  explosive  character  of 
llre^Limp.  and  it  ap|>eani  that  if  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
prevented  the  instrument  from  indicating  fire-damp  it  would 
certainly  be  sufllcient  to  prevent  the  explosive  character  of 
fire-damp. 

See  the  following  reference! :  — 

Coquiaon,  Ft.     .    .  •  "Enyiwwr,"  xlix.  88. 

•  ''SrientifU  Atnen'can  5W/».  *>40e0. 
For6<j,  Br.      .    .    .  ••'Jff/iyiiiimii^,*' xxviii.  213. 

**Srientifie  American  S«/».,"  2803. 
Liteing *'*  Scitntifie  American  Smp.,^- ¥^. 

See  also  GusomiBnft ;  Firs-damp  PaoTOMiris. 

Fire-damp  Me'ter.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  proto-carbide  of  hydrogen 
in  a  mine.  Coqui lion  has  contrived  several  forms : 
one  for  use  in  a  nyne  and  the  other  for  the  labora- 
tory. Both  depend  on  the  principle  that  hydrogen 
and  its  gaseous  carbides  are  completely  biirued  in 
presence  of  oxygen  and  a  pullivliuni  wire  heated 
to  white  redness     See  Grisoumetek. 

Fire-damp'  Pho-tom'e-ter.  An  apparatus 
by  Liveing,  of  London,  for  the  detection  of  the 
presence  of  proto-carbide  of  hydrogen  in  air.  It 
acts  u|H)n  the  principle  of  using  the  electric  current 
for  causing  the  combustion  of  the  fire-damp  and  a 
photometer  for  observation  of  the  luminous  inten- 
sity. 

A  platinum  wire  rendered  incandescent  by  the 
passau^e  of  an  electric  current,  is  more  brilliant  m  air 
contaminated  with  the  fire-damp,  and  proportion- 
ally 8o  by  increasing  the  c^uautity  of  the  proto- 
carbide.  The  compari.Mon  is  made  by  the  photom- 
eter of  the  incandescent  wire  in  pure  air  and  the 
wire  iu  mixtures  of  definite  pro|Mirtions  uf  air  and 
fire-dHmp,and  thus  a  scale  i.s  obttiiued.  —  ''Transnc- 
tlon$  Physical  Societif  of  London."  *'Scient{jic 
American  Supplement"  •  4030. 

Pire  Bn'gine.  The  Sil-.by  fire  engine,  Plate 
XV.,  has  a  steam  ro- 
tary pump,  shown  in  fig-  ^031. 
section  in  Fig.  1031. 
The  lioiler  is  tubulous 
and  vertical,  and  i^ 
Bhown  in  Fig.  I(W2. 
The  engine  and  the 
pomp  are  substantially 
similar,  in  the  former 
case,  however,  the 
pressure  of  steam 
drives  the   three-toed 
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pistons,  and  in  the  latter,  the  pistons  drive  the  wuier. 
8team  piston  and  pump  pistons  are  coupled  and 
connected.  The  boiler,  shown  in  Fig.  1032,  has  de- 
i)ending  tubes  and  vertical  Hues  giving  a  large  heat- 
ing surface.  One  of  the  water  tubes  is  shown  sepa- 
rately at  the  left  of  the  boiler.  Tlate  X  V.  shows 
the  complete  engine. 

Tlie  La  France  steam  fire  engine  also  has  the 
rotary  principle. 

Fig.  1032. 
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Yertieal  Fire  Engine  Boiler. 

See  the  following  references :  — 
Amotkeag  Co •  ••Po/yffrAmc /lee,"  Msr., 

Chemical,  B(Aeoek •  ''Amtr\  Man.,"  Apr.  18, 

1879,  p.  6. 

Chemical,  Ctapp •  "».  >lmer.,"  xxxrii.lll. 

Floating,  Edwanla  4*  Symes,  Br.  *  ** Engineering^''*  xxiiL  125, 
127. 

English "  &.  Amer.,"  xxxv.  256. 

Engine  pump,  Br *'Se.  Amer.  Sup.,*' 1906. 

Steam,  Engl •**&.  jIwmt.."  xxxix.  246. 

London •  "Sr.  >4m.  iSup.,"  1747. 

Qtmld .  •'*Se.Amer.  Sup.,"  il9. 

•  '^Polutechnic  Rev.,*-  Mar., 

1876,  p.  Itt. 

•  **  Engineering,"  xxi.  482. 
Injector  hydrant,  Oreatkead,BT.  •** Engineering,'* xxrm.9(K 

ll&nd,  HuU  .         ••vSf..4mn'.,'»  xxxv.  127. 

Steam,  5foor/«n •  "5^.  iimrr.,"  xxxix.  319. 

Steam,  fti»«<6fe,  Engl • ''Se.  Amer.  Sup.,**  2i^7. 

Steam,  Shand  *  Mason,  Br.  .     .  •  ** Engineer,"    xliv.    423 ; 

xlvi.  166. 
Fire-engine,  rotary,  SiUlfy     .    .  •  ".'^f.  Amer.**  xxxv.  115. 
SilAy •  **  T^urston"^    Tienna    Re- 
port,'* ii.  104. 

Reports  of  trials,  "Centennin'  Exhibition  Reports,"  vol. 
vi..  Group  XX.,  includes  the  folluuing  :  — 

Gould •p.  288. 

Ctapp  ^  Jones •  p.  285. 

Sihby •  p.  289. 

Amoskeag •  p.  292. 

Fire  Es-cape'.  Figs.  1033,  1034,  show  re- 
spectively French  and  American  forms  of  clutches 
to  run  on  ropes  when  n  person,  suspended  to  either 
of  them,  is  descending  from  the  window  of  a  burn- 
ing houM. 
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In  Fig.  1033,  the  rope  being  firmly  attmched  in  the  room, 
the  penton  i«  stupended  from  the  hook  below,  and  the  rope 


Fig.  1088. 


Fig.  1084. 


Frrprh  Firt~Ei-  Rope  Ctutch. 

cape. 

being  roTcn  through  the  grooven,  the  friction  oppofleii  its 
rapid  motion  ;  the  friction  la  increased  by  gra»ping  the  rope 
while  descending. 

In  Fig.  1034,  the  rope  runs  through  a  fair  leader  groore 
in  a  hinged  box  ;  the  two  parts  of  which  comprewi  the  rope 
in  any  required  degree,  so  as  to  Drerent  too  rapid  descent  of 
the  person  suspended  therefrom  by  the  hook  D  ;  ii  is  the  pol- 
icy-wheel, and  C  the  pinch  screw. 

See  the  following : 

AUen 

Clutch 

Portable,  mounted,  Davis 


Portable  ladders,  FaJk  .    .    . 

Portable,  Folk 

Portable,  Hydraulic,  Gerard  . 
Hydraulic,  Gtrard  (f  TumtmU 


Houghton  .  .  . 
Automatic,  Leavitt 
LescaU  .  .  . 
Net  on  poles  .  . 
S/ii*hmanian  .  . 
Ladder,  Winier     . 


•"5k.ilm<T.,-'xxxTii.  168. 
,  •  ••&.  Amrr..^'  xxxvi.  385. 

•  "Iron  A^e^'"    xxii.,  Dec. 
12, p  7. 

,  •  ''Manufaet.  t  Builder.-'' 

ix.  150. 
.  •  *'Iron  Age,*^  xx.,  Aug.  2, 

p.  9. 
,  •  **Iron  Age.*'*   xxii.,  Oct. 

81,  p.  7. 
•••£»«.  4-Alm.  J.,"xxvii. 

150. 
.  ••♦.%.  Amer.;'>  xxxri.  294. 
.  •  ".%.  Amer.;'  xxxtIL  265 
.  •  "Sf.  Amer.;^  xxxix.  169. 
.  •".Sfc.jtwier.,"  xxxix.  19. 

•  ''St.  Amtr.}'  xxxviii.147. 
•"&.  ilm«r.,"xU.280. 


Fire  Ez-tin'guiAh-er.  The  subject  of  the 
pottable  orHxed  iipparatus,  for  projecting  carbonic 
jicid  gas  and  water  upon  a  fire,  is  considered  on  pp. 
866,  867,  "A/crA.  Diet.,'*  including  a  reference  to 
Sir  William  Cougrcve. 

The  lai^r  apparatus,  mounted  as  fire  engines,  are  now  In 
use  in  our  cities,  known  as  the  Babcock  Fire  Engine. 

Fig.  1085. 


See  also  the  following : 
Apparatus.  Atlantic  Fire 

Annihilator  Co.  .  . 
Compound,  Keee  .  .  . 
Portable,  DougUux    .    , 

On  shipboard,  Granger 

Shipboard,  Tluympson    . 

Automatic,  Tenner   .     . 
Apparatus,  **  Tribune,*' 


^^"Man.^Buitdrrrrm   145. 

*'  ik.  iifwrr.,"  xxxTi.  228. 
••'  Iron  Ages*"*  xxiii.,  June  26, 
p.  6. 

•  ''Eng.  4-  Min.  /.,"  xxiii.  464. 
• '' S  .  Amer.;'  xxxvi.  388, 

•  "Man.  ^Buildrr,'  viii.  16. 
'•  Ak.  i4w<T.,*-  xxxTiii.  101. 

•  *'&.  Amer.,''  xxxvii. 246. 
**&.  jlmer.,"  xxxiv.  146. 


Pire'-hole-ring  Riv'et-er.  The  portable  liy- 
draulic  riveter,  for  fii-e-hole-ringn,  originally  de- 
signed by  Twcddell  for  the  special  purpose  of  riv- 
eting up  locomotive  tire-hole  door  ringn  at  Crewe. 

The  gap  is  3.5^'  when  intended  for  locomotive  work,  and 
t^f  to  Q^'  when  used  for  riveting  on  marine  boiler  front  and 
back  end  plates. 

This  riveter  is  centered  in  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  put  in 

Fig.  1C80. 


Fire  Extinguisher  for  Mills, 

The  Anderson  &  Proctor  apparatus,  shown  In  Pig.  1036,  is 
especially  intended  for  mills,  and  is  automatically  operated 
through  the  medium  of  electricity,  as  described  in  §  c.  Fire 
Alarm,  p.  849,  "JWlecA.  Diet.'"'  Thermometers  are  placed  freely 
at  different  parts  of  the  efltablishment.and  the  raising  of  the 
mercury  in  either  to  a  certain  height  completes  a  galvanic 
circuit,  and  opens  a  valve  connecting  by  pipes  with  the  spe- 
cial department  from  which  the  alarm  proceeded  and  flood- 
ing it  with  steam. 


Fire-hoU-ting  Hiceter. 

motion  by  a  pinion,  and  the  machine  thus  revolves  In  a  ver- 
tical plane  on  it^  own  renter  and  in  a  very  small  8{>Hce.  A 
swivel  joint  between  the  outer  rork  and  the  suspending 
chain  allows  the  riveter  also  to  revolve  freely  in  a  horJKontai 
plane. 

The  machine  exerts  a  force  of  88,000  foot  pounds  at  each 
stroke,  weighs  400  pounds,  and  can  make  20  to  80  strokes  (.-er 
minute. 

FireleBS  Lo-oo-mo'tive.  A  locomotive  for 
street  railways.  That  shown  was  designed  for  the 
Crescent  Citv  Railroad  Companv,  of  New  Orleans, 
byScheffler.'   Plate  XV. 

It  has  a  cylindrical  tank  81''  In  diameter  and  9^  long,  with 
a  capacity  for  holding  300  gallons  of  water,  which  is  charged 
fnto  it  from  a  stationary  boiler  at  a  tempenture  due  to  a 
pressure  of  220  pounds  per  rquare  inch  =  890^  Fab.  With 
this  ctiarge  it  runs  about  6  miles,  the  pressure 
being  down  to  about  40  pounds  at  tlie  cud  of  the 
run. 

The  driving  wheels  are  SO''  in  diameter,  and 
the  leading  wheels  20^',  with  a  wheel  base  of 
t/  v.  The  cylinders  are  4^  X  lO''.  The  valve 
gear  consists  of  a  main  valve,  which  works  full 
stroke  at  all  times,  and  controls  the  exliaust, 
with  a  steam  valve  on  top  worked  by  a  link, 
which  governs  the  admission.  Both  valves  are, 
however,  worked  by  the  same  link.  The 
weight  of  the  engine,  with  the  tank  full  of 
water,  is  8,700  lbs. 
Tm>'  I  Mim  &  Francq  motor,  used  on  the  Paris  Ralways, 
has  a  rei'ervoir  containing  1,800  liters  of  water  at  400^  Fah. 

Franeq^  Fr "  Manufacturer  ^  BuHderJ^  xi.  9.  ^ 

-.  ^  w.     1^  ^^E^ginffrinfi^'' xxy\\i.2kl^^2tih. 

•  '* Scientific  Ameriean    Sup..^*   1790, 
2125,  2521,  •  2766. 

•  Anderson's  Report,   ^^  Paris  Exposi- 
tion  Reports,*'  iv.  466. 

•  Ibid.,  iv.  462. 
*'Jron  Age,-*  xxiv.,  Nor.  27,  p.  7. 

•  **  Railroad  GaxttU**  xxi.  883. 

•  *^Snent(fic  Amerieam.**  xxxvlL  289. 

•  "£nsV««r,"  xliv.  220. 


^  Fratuq,  Fr. 
Misfcinibi,  Paris    .    , 
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aiLSBY  FJRE-SNGINE. 


See  page  887. 


SCHEFFLER   FIRBLE8S  LOCOMOTIVE. 
( Crttcent  City  RaOrpod  Co.,  Ntw  OrUam,) 


See  page  888. 
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Fire'man's  Axe.  A  chopping  axe  with  a 
taloQ  ou  the  poll. 

Fire'plaoe  Btove.  A  descriptioD  of  heater 
in  which  a  close  stove  occupies  the  position  of  a 
parlor  ^rare,  has  a  protrudin^y  front  and  doors  with 
mica  panels.  Also  known  as  a  lutrobf.  See  Fig. 
1998,  p.  869,  **  Mech.  Diet."  Fig.  2843,  p.  1205; 
Fig.  5909,  p.  2410,  Ikid, 

•*  Alhambr*  "      .    .    •  "  Scient{/le  American,"  xxxxx.  261. 
VentilaUng     .    .    .    *  *^Scunti/6e  American  S»p.,*' 11  Al. 

Fire  Ping.  A  device  for  connecting  street 
mains  with  suction  pipe  of  fire  p.     j^g- 

engine,  or  with  hose  lor  street  ^' 

waterinfi^  or  Hre  purpose?.  Used 
also  in  factories  ana  lar<:e  estab- 
lishments of  various  kinds.  See 
also  Fire  Cuck. 

Fire  Pot.  A  solderer's  fur- 
nace. 

Flre-prooring.  See  follow- 
ing recipes  and  references :  — 

Wood:  FoUacki's  plan.  Place  the 
wood  on  gratings  anJ  neparated  in  a 
close  Tessel.  Pump  in  following  solu- 
tion and  boll. 

Sulphate  of  xinc,  66  ib^.:  potash,  22 
lbs.;  alum,  44  lb«  ;  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, 22  lbs.;  sulphuric  acid  of  60^, 
22  lb!>.;  water,  56  lbs.;  all  of  the  solidi 
are  to  be  poured  into  an  iron  boiler 
containing  the  water  at  a  temperatnre 
of  45^C.,orll8<'Fah.  As  Mon  as  the 
sab<tance8  are  dissolved  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  to  be  poured  in  little  by  little, 
until  all  the  substances  are  com- 
plftely  saturated. 

Tkea'rirnl  scenery:  boracic  acid,  5; 
sal  ainmon. .  15 ;  potassic  feldspar,  5  \ 
geUtine,  1.05 ;  siae,  50  ;  water,  100. 

Fabiirs:  In  14  pirts  of  water, 
heated  to  180^  Fah.,  dissolve  10^  lbs. 
gelatine  and  21  lbs.  castor-oil  soap,  p-  p.  /^-,,o-. 
Then  atld  10^  lbs.  gum  lac,  shaking  ^'^^  '^^  {section). 
the  liquid  until  the  last  is  completely  disi*olTed.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  and  add  in  small  quantities  21  lbs.  powdered 
alum  until  the  alum  dissolves.  This  forms  an  Insoluble 
alumina  soap,  clowly  incorporated  with  the  gelatine  and 
the  gum  lac.     Apply  with  a  brush. 

Cioik :  Apply  tungstate  of  soda. 

Or :  a  solution  of  4  parts  borax  and  3  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  precipitates  an  incombustible  and  insoluble 
compound,  the  borate  of  magnesia,  in  the  fibers. 

Or  :  phosphate  of  ammonia,  5  per  cent  solution. 

Or :  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

Or:  sulph.  amm.  and  sulph.  calcium. 

Or :  5  per  cent,  phosphate  of  amm.  and  5  per  cent.  alum. 
Requires  reimpregnation  after  washing. 

Or :  for  cloth,  8  parts,  by  weight,  of  sulph.  amm. :  2.5  parts 
earb.  ammon.;  8  parts  boracic  acid ;  1.7  borax ;  2  ports  starch 
in  100  water. 

Canvas  or  cordage,  wood  or$traw:  6  parts  boracic  acid  ;  15 
parts  sal  amm.;  3  parts  borax  in  100  parts  water. 

Paper :  8  parts  sulph.  amm.;  3  parts  boracic  acid ;  1.7  parts 
borax.    Applied  at  122^  Fah. 

Paper :  made  from  a  pulp  of  vegetable  fiber  .  1.00 
asbestos  .  .  .  2.00 
borax  ....  0.01 
alum 0.02 

The  ink  is  made  of  graphite     .    .  .85.00 

copal  varnish  .  .    0.08 

copperas     .     .  .    7.50 

tinrt.  nutgalls  .  80.00 

indigo  carm.    .  .    q.s. 


Buildings,  **Bngu»§€r ' 


"  Van  Noitrand's  Mag.,'^  xvii. 


Cloth "Man.  tf  Builder;'  ix.  1. 

".Bng.  4r  M/n.  J.,"  xxTi.  833. 

"Se.  American;'  xli.  218. 

••&.  Am.;'  xxxiv.  103,405. 
Concrete,  "Arthitect  ♦»  .  .  •»  Van  Nostr.  Mag.;^  xvi.  237. 
Construction f  BoiylfM    .    .     ''/ron  il^^'' xix.,  Apr.  26,  p.  22. 

•  "iraii  Age;'  xxv.,  Jan.  15.  p.  8. 
"55c.  American;''  xxxvi.  104. 
*'&.  American;^  xxxviii.  43. 

•  "&.  American  Sup.;'  1368. 
flkllM **&.  American  Sup.;'  168. 


Northcro/i,  Engl.   .     . 
Paper  by  Schumann  . 


'*&.  American  Sup.;'  978. 
♦  "&.  Am.  Sup.;-  2n4,  2209. 


Polytechnic  Refnew;-  Dec. ! 
1876. 

Curtain "&.  .4w*riean,'- xxxvi.  277. 

^'Iron  Age;'  xix.,  April  5,  p.  7. 
Iron  A::c;'  xxii.,  Aug.  1,  p.  18. 
Se.  Awtr.;'  xxxT.  127    159. 
'Sc.  American  Sup.;'  1110 
Ton  Nns'.ranil's  Mag.;  xvii. 
475. 

Paper "Sc.  American;' xli.  ^. 

Shutter,  Po/Zorfc    .     .     .    .•••&.  iiwjfrtcaa,"  xxxix.  290. 
Theatrical  Kconery      .     .    .      **  Sc.  American;' x\i.2lS. 
Tower ^*  Sct^ American  Sup.;'  h!}7. 


Dress 

Flooring,  Et'an.n  ^  Strain 
Floors,  roof,  Nortftcroji  . 


Walls 

Wooden  buildings  .     . 

Wood,  '* Building  News  "  . 

Folacci  .... 


**Sc.  American;'  xxxvi.  307. 

*'iroa  Age;'  xix.,  May  10,  p.  24. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.;'  xxi. 

"5c.  American;'  xli.  108. 
**Slc.  American  Sup.;'  702. 

Fig.  1038. 


Fire  Pump.    A 

pump  designed  to  be 
used  for  extinguish- 
ing fires. 

riie  Stone  ]>ump, 
shown  by  two  sec- 
tional views  taken  in 
pinnes  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other 
(Figs.  ia38,  1039),  is 
the  favorite  pump  in 
several  European  na- 
vies. The  pinnp  has 
throe  pi.stnns,  opera- 
ting one  above  an- 
other in  a  single  cyl- 
inder placed  on  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  and 
worked  by  hand 
cranks.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  pistons  is 
by  a  two-throw 
crank,  and  the  suc- 
tion pipes  connect 
with  either  of  six 
different  parts  of  the 
vessel.  The  same 
pump  may  be  used  to 
draw  water  from  the 
ship's  reservoir ;  from 
a  barge  alongside  to 
replenish    reservoir ; 

from  the  sea  to  wash    «!.•  •    e.-     d.        d  •.•  t  »r 
decks   or   e.Xtinguish     Sh,p  s  F.re  Pump,  Brtt.sh  ^aly. 

fire  ;  bilge  water  from  the  hold,  etc. 

Fire  Reg'u-la'tor.  An  apparatus  which  regu- 
lates the  draft  by  governing  the  area  of  the  air- 
duct  or  flues.  In  the  instance  shown  in  Fig.  1040, 
the  pressure  of  steam  in  a  chamber  beneath  the  lever 
hfls  the  effect  of  turning  the  butterfly  valve  on  its 
axis,  and  so  increases  or  decreases  the  area  of  the 
duct.  When  the  pressure  of  steam  increases,  the 
lever  rises,  partially  closes  the  damper,  and  thus 
moderates  the  briskness  of  the  fire  :  and  rtc^  versa. 
—  />€  Van, 

Fish  Cul'ture.  A  numl^er  of  the  devices  used 
in  modern  fish  culture  may  be  reached  by  means 
of  the  following  list  of  United  States  patents :  — 

No.        Inrentor.  iDvention. 

68,871     Green,  A  wire  bottom  box  anchored.    Inclined,  to 

keep  water  flowini?  in  at  bottom. 
72,177    Drexter,  A  pen  to  inclose  crabs,  turtles,  etc. 
78,%2    Furman,  Spawn  chamber  and  receiver  for  young 

fish. 
80,775    Smidth,  Air  pumped  through  the   sea   water   in 

chamber. 
105,176    Collins,  A  collecting  screen  beneath  the  spawning 

box. 
116,112     Stone,  Box  carbonised  on  inside. 
116,9d5    Sabin,  Fish  nursery.    Spawning  boxes. 
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So.        Inventor.  Inrention. 

136,884    Holton.  Spawn  tnys  with  upward  earrtnt. 
148,086    Clwk,  llatching  trays  with  artificial  curr«nt. 
149,196     C/arAr,  Eggs  preserved  in  layem  of  most  in  refriger- 
ator. 

Fig.  1039. 


Stip's  Fire  Pump. 

161 ,080  Bfyan,  Floating  anehored  hatching  box. 
160,002  Band,  Spawning  tnys  and  egg  colMctors. 
166,413    Roth,  Egg  basket  and  containing  box  in  current. 

Tig  1040. 


Pin  Regulator. 


The  knot  made  in  net- 
Fig.  1041. 


178^    Bnukett,  Ilatching  box  with  wire-nettfns  bottom. 
180/)S6    Wihnotf  Ova  suspended  in  receptacle  by  npward 

flow. 
190,627    Ferguum.  Ora  in  vessels  mechanically  agitated. 
207,888     Wright,  Hatching  box  floaU  and  its  agitation  lifts 

valves  in  the  bottom  and  causes  upward  flow  of 

water. 

See  also  reports  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and 
Plaster  casts  of  fish      ....      ^'Sc.Amtr.   Sup."  IfSA 
Breeding  apparatus      .     .    .     .  •  "Sc.  Jwi<rr.  ^wp.,'*  177. 

Culture,  PenneU •  "»Sf.  Amer.  Sup.,^'  177- 

Fish  skin,  numerous  uses  of    .      "Sir.  American,''  xlii.  fIS. 
Fish  hatching  (Havre  de  Grace)     *'Sc.  Amer.,-  xxxviii.  H?9. 
Transporting  carriage,  Austrian  *  *'Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,"  807. 

FiBh'er-mau'B  E^ot. 
tinjf.  Fig.  1041. 
It  is  the  same  as 
used  in  the  neo> 
lirhic  age  of  Eu- 
rope, as  is  proved 
by  the  fragments 
of  nets  found  in 
the  lake  villMges 
of  the  Swiss  re- 
gion. 

Fish  Flour.  Fish  flesh  dessicated  and  ground 
into  a  flour  of  varying  flnencss,  according  to  taste. 
Largely  used  in  Norway. 

FiBh  Hatch'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  The  most 
practical  and  instructive  collection  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  apparatus  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  United 
States  lish  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
contains  — 

Blodels  of  hatching  houses  at  Bncksport,  Me.,  and  Grand 
Lake  Stream,  Me. 


Fisherman's  Knot. 


StiUweU  4*  AtkiuM. 

Holton. 

Bannister. 

Roth. 

Bryant. 

Costs. 

Mather, 

Bond, 


Hatching  apparatus  of 

Grfen. 

Brackett. 

WiUiamsoH, 

Furman. 

Gark. 

House. 

Ferguson. 
Spawning  screens  of 

Ainsicorlh. 

CoUins. 
Transporting  tanlu  and  cans  of 

Mather.  Stone. 

Stone  4-  Hooper.  Oark. 

Roger ».  Wilmot, 

Atkins.  Green. 

Stack.    And  numerous  accessories. 

See  list  under  Fish  Culturb. 

Wilmot 's  appanitns.  Fig.  104*^,  dispenses  wKh  a  screen  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  eggs  with  the  overflow  water  and  substi 
tutee  a  regulation  of  the  force  of  the  water-flow  so  as  to  float 
off  worthless  matter,  imperfect  eggs,  and  prevent  deposit  of 
sediment  on  the  ova. 

The  water  from  the  reservoir  A,  Fig.  1(42. 

by  a  connection  of  pipes  passes 
through  the  tube  E  downwardly 
into  the  bottom  of  the  hatching 
basin  I>,  or  upwardly  through  the 
tube  /,  in  each  ca«e  the  water  being 
discharged  into    the   basin   at  or 


near  its  bottom,  glancing  off 
uniformly  around  the  slant- 
in{(  .oides  of  the  bii.oin,  and 
carrying  up  with  it  the  ova  or 
egi(it  O :  the  ova  followiog  the 
rnVrfUt,  roll  toward  tlie  tube 
E;  the  heavy  or  sound  eggs 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  at  the  sides  of  the  jacket  or 
tube,  to  be  again  moved  by  the  eiroulation  of  water,  while 
the  light  or Tmperfect  eggs,  together  with  sedimentary  eab- 
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>  gnpple  the  A*h.  ivhlle  pulling  from  the  water. 
Iders^  Spring-hook     Two  hooks,  sepante  when 


•taiicee  in  the  water,  para  ap  the  outside  of  the  jacket  by 
the  upward  flow,  and  axe  eainied  off  with  the  waste  water 
thioogh  the  spout  H. 

*^Sdent\fie  AmerieoH  Supplement**      .    .    .    .  *629. 

FiBh  Hook.  The  general  run  of  the  line  of 
inventioii  in  this  class  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  list  of  United  States  patents :  — 

Xa        InTcator.  Snbjoet  of  invention. 

6,Sn7    Joknsony  Spring-hook  :  21  kinds  of  hook  and  modes 

of  attachment. 
7,709     Wanur  et  at.  s>pring-hook. 
8,Sd3    £ke/«, TroiUnchook. 
10,771    BmeU,  Spring-hook. 
10,761    Siglen.  Oombination  spring-hook. 
1S,081     Cbok,  Spring-hook. 
13;  68    2)€  Saxe,  Trolling^hook.     A  spring  shield  eorers 

ttie  point  of  the  hook  when  fishing  among  weeds. 
18,f>49    John$OHf  Spring-hook. 
14,706    BueU,  Fly  or  trolling-hook. 
17,SU3    JfeLcon,  Self-eetting  trap-hook. 
25.607     HaakeU,  Trolling-hook. 
81,.3y6    Morris,  A  upring  draws  the  bearded  points  together 

into  the  flith. 
43,GM    Lrinhart,  A  trigger  raisee  hooks  wiiich  transfix  the 

fl»h. 
44,868     Gardner,  Spring-hook. 
(0,799    Orandea^  Combination  doaUe-lerer  hook. 
61,651    i>arise<a2.,  Spring-hook. 
59,814    King,  Spring-hook. 

69.893  Croiby^  Fish-hook  (flattened  In  bend). 

51^961    Livermore,  Wire  loop  to  prerent  fish  from  stealing 

the  bait. 
54,261    Johnson  et  ai„  Spring  or  speaiwhook. 
64,684     Ckapman,  1!rolling-hook,  with  spring  and  fly. 
68,404    Ooodwtn,  Spiral  spring  around  the  hook  to  press 

the  bait  down  to  point. 
00,786    Rhodes,  Sprinc-hook,  spinner. 
62,042    Lee,  The  shanK  made  in  form  of  spiral  spring. 
68,027    Angilard,  LeTer-hook,  and  striking-book  to  fasten 

the  fish. 
70,868    LrvfiAorf ,  Spring-hook 
70,913    iSierUng,  One  hook  on  swItoI  to  hold  bait,  the  other 

togra    "    "     --     •"  •  '-    — 

69,221    Kfdders^  Spring- 

the  fish  bites. 
77,365    l^'«A,Hook. 

79,446    c:%n>fVafl,  Trolllng-hook,  with  artificial  bait. 
dO.lAl    D^nett,  Spring-hook. 
86,154    Heltx,  ilook,  with  an  eye  to  attach  hook. 
»4,^i    ICftnto,  Lock-hook. 

91.894  Ktmlo,  Lock-hook. 

91.895  Ktmlo^  Grapple-hook,  with  guard  to  prerent  fish 

from  getting  loora  from  barb. 
95,766    Angers^  Three  hooks.    When  the  middle  hook  is 

Rulled,  it  loosens  the  outer  hooks,  which  expand 
1  the  mouth  of  the  flub. 
104,93-1    Chapman^  Propeller  or  trolling-hook. 
111.898    Arnold,  Mode  of  attaching  hook  to  line. 
115.434     Chnpman^  Propeller  or  troi ling-hook. 
117,719    Arnolily  Mode  of  attaching  hooks  to  lines. 
121,182    Mnnn,  Trolling  spoon-hook. 
m.844    ^iiirjair,  Trolling-hook. 
129,068    Pitcher,  Uook,  with  double  spear,  to  thrust  into 

188,180    MuUaly,  Artificial  fly,  hook  concealed  by  the  wings. 

141 ,910    AUen,  Uook  has  qiudruple  bends. 

143,146    Harper  et  a<.,  Trolling-hook  with  oppositely  roTolT- 

iof  spoons. 
146,443    Fitzgerald,  A  squid  jigger,  with  a  rin|f  of  prongs. 
146,764    James,  A  splnning-Miuid,  with  fins  which  revolve  it. 
148,926     Cakoon,  A  mackerel  jig,  the  hook  secured  in  a 

socket. 
149,128    Hazzard,  A  trolling-spoon  fl»h  shaped. 
161,894     Hnard  et  at.  A  spring  fi!<h-hook  is  inclosed  in  the 

artificial  fish. 
168,864    Skimmer,  The  spoon  is  corrugated  to  make  it  more 

attraetive 
157,480     Perry,  Uooks  spring  outward  when  bait  is  touched. 
163,980     Dttnlap,  Secondary  spring-hook  strikes  the  fish. 
167,784     Pierce,  Two  spoons,  position  controlled  by  springs. 
171,697     Place,  Squid  jigger,  with  a  circle  of  prongs. 

171.768  Buel,  Duplicate  spoon  fishing-tackle. 

171.769  Bnel,  Spinning-tackle;  adjustable  spring-hook  on 

filiding  ferrule. 
177,689    mu,  Spoon  can  moTe  along  the  wire. 
181,806     Bnuh,  Float  attached  to  the  shank  of  the  troller. 
184,627    Jones,  Swivel  attachment  for  lines. 
185.914     Gregg^  Artificial  worm  of  rubber. 
IS6,184    Jahne  etal.,A  leader  s wiveled  to  the  line  and  baring 

two  snoods. 
189,806    Smith,  A  circular  system  of  piroted  hooks  spmng 

inward. 


190,222    King,  A  pair  of  spring-hook  claws. 
191,165    Miller,  A  supplementary  pivoted  spring-book. 
196,648    Edgar,  A  tongue  or  mousing  extending  to  the  barb. 
199,926    Mitchell,  Plunger  driren  into  the  mouth  of  the 

fish. 
206,681    Falref,  Rubber  ci»wfish  bait  on   an   adjustable 

2114^    Hill,  Arrangement  of  morable  spoon  guide  and 

rod. 
218,346    Wakaman,  Artificiid  reTolving  minnow,  with  hooks. 
228,194     Vachi,  Trigger  and  spring  to  jerk  the  hook. 

Fish'ing  and  Whal'in^.    The  fuUuwing  list 
embraces  the  heads  under  this  class :  — 


Accumulator. 
Anchored  net. 
Aquarium. 
Axe. 
Babiche. 

Bag-net. 
Bait,  artificial. 
Bait  box. 
Bait  cutter. 
Baiting  needle. 
Bait  knife. 
Bait  mill. 
Bait-mill  knife. 
Bait  net. 


Baleen  knife. 

Banner  netting. 

Bar  net 

Bar  weir. 

Becket  hitch. 

Blubber  fork. 

Blubber  hook 

Blubber  knife. 

Blubber  mincing  machine 

Boarding  knife. 

Boat  hatchet. 

Boat  knife. 

Boat  spade. 

Bob. 

Bomb  harpoon. 

Bomb  lance. 

Bottom-eet  line. 

Bowl. 

Bull  net. 

Casting  net. 

Cast  net. 

Check  stop. 

Check  knife 

Chopping  knife. 

Clam  hook. 

Clam  knife 

Clanims. 

(!lap  net. 

Clearing  ring. 

Collecting  seine. 

('ork  line. 

Crab  net. 

Crib. 

Cutting  spade. 

Dip  net. 

Dipping  wheel. 

Disgorger. 

Drailing  tackle. 

DraiU. 

Dredge. 

Dredging  tube. 

Drift  net. 

Drop  net. 

l!k»lbob. 

Eel  pot. 

Eel  spear. 

Fatting  knife. 

Finning  knife. 

Fish-breeding  apparatus.     . 

Fertiliser. 

Fish  apparatus  and  processes 

for  oil  and  manure. 
Fish  cutter. 
Fisherman's  knot. 
Fish  grapple. 
Fish-batching  apparatus. 
Fish  book. 
Fishing  line. 
Fishing  line  reel. 
Fishing  nee. 
Fishing  rod. 
Fishing  torch. 
Fish  knife. 
Fish  norsery. 


Fish  preparing  and  preserv- 
ing. 
Fish  slide. 
Fish  spear. 

Fish  transporting  carriage. 
Fish  trap. 
Fish- way. 
Flitching  knife. 
Float. 
Fly-hook. 
Folding  net. 
Fyke  net. 
Qair. 
Gear 
QiU-net. 
Orains. 
Grapple  hook. 
Grappling  gear. 
Grappling  tongs. 
Gun  harpoon. 
Gunwale  winch, 
llalf-round  spade. 
Hammock  net. 
Handle  net. 
lUnd  line 
Ilarpoon. 
Ilarpoon  gun. 
Hatching  box. 
Haul  seine. 
Head  axe. 
Heading  knife. 
Head  knife. 
Head  spade. 
Heart. 
Heart  net. 
Heart  seine. 
Hook. 
Hook  net. 
Horw  ncL 
Ice  chisel. 
Ice  chopper. 
Ichthyooolla. 
Isinglass. 
Jack-lamp. 
Jerk  net. 
Junk  hook. 
Lance. 
Lance  hook. 
Landing  gaff. 
Landing  neL 
Land  line. 
Leader. 
Latch. 
Lever  hook. 
Lily  iron. 

Line  (Tarieties,  see  list). 
Line-hook. 
Lint. 
Lip  hook. 
Lock  book. 
Mackerel  latch. 
Mackerel  plow. 
Mesh. 

Meshing  net. 
Meter. 

Mincing  knife. 
Mincing  machine. 
Mincing  spade. 
Minnow  propeller. 
Met  (Tarieties,  see  list). 
Net  machine. 
Net-maker*s  knife. 
Oyster  culture. 
Oyster  dredge. 
Oyster  knife. 
Oyster  rake. 
Oyster  tongs. 
Pew  gaff. 
Pisciculture. 
Pocket  net. 
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Pot. 
Pound. 
Pound  net. 
FrobUw  awl. 
Prq)Mtile8. 
Propeller. 
Purse  net. 
Pome  tteine. 
Reel. 

Ripping  knife. 
Rocket  h&rpoon. 
Sealing  knife. 
Scoop  net. 
Seaming. 
Seine. 

Seine  windlais. 
Set  line. 
Sbeath  knife. 
SbeaTe  block. 
Sinker. 
Skim  net. 
SliTering  knife. 
Snood. 
Spade. 

Spawning  screen 
Spear. 
SpHliaid. 
Spinner. 
Splitting  knife. 
Spoon. 
Spoon  bait. 
Sprfakg  hook. 
Spring  net. 
Squid  jig. 
Squid  line. 
Stake  net. 
Swivel. 


Tackle. 

Tbroatiog  knife. 
Throat  spade. 
Throwing  line. 
Tilting  net. 
Toggle  line. 
Tongs. 
Torpedo. 
Towing  net. 
Trailing  net. 
Trammel  net. 
Trap. 
Trap  net. 
Trawl. 

Trawl-boy  RWiTeL 
Trawlii^  hook. 
Trawl  line. 
Trawl  line  roller. 
Trawl  net. 
Trolling  bait. 
Trolling  spoon. 
Trot  line. 
Tunnel. 
Vat  net. 
Weir. 

Wlwlebone. 
Whaling  apparatus 
Whaling  gun. 
Whaling  rocket. 
Whaleman's  knife. 
Whaleman's  tools, 
ll-hifflng  tackle. 
Wkie  spade. 
Wing. 
Wing  net. 
Worm. 


Fishing  Line.    See  Line. 

Fish'ing  Line  Reel.  The  foUowtni*  con- 
densed description  of  United  States  Patents  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  tendency  of  invention 
in  this  line :  — 

Inrentor.  Invention. 

Tiffany,  Rollers  for  seine  line  on  rail  of  veaael. 

Baitey,  Ciank  wheel  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  with 
reel. 

Deacon,  Crank  wheel  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  with 
reel. 

BiUinghunt,  Line  winds  on  a  skeleton  ring. 

Palmer,  Reciprocating  line  guide,  to  wind  evenly. 

Dougherty,  Friction  brake  to  control  unwinding. 

Van  Gieson,  FricUonal  instead  of  positive  connec- 
tion between  crank  and  reel. 

Ettis,  Crank  wheel  can  be  disconnected  from  reel. 

Cummings,  A  spring  catch  and  hook  to  connect 
reel  and  rod. 

Stuart,  Reel  in  the  handle;  line  pasaee  through 
rod;  arrangement  for  winding  snug ;  diaconnect- 
ing  crank  and  reel. 

Hatch,  Skeleton  spool  for  line. 

HartiU,  Mode  of  hanging  spool  and  *'  drag  *'  on  pay- 
ing out  of  line. 


No. 

864 
15,466 

16,626 

24,987 
27,306 
41,494 
43,460 

48,485 
43,546 

49,668 


65,658 
66,987 

71,844 
78,646 
82,877 
88,740 

87,188 


96,839 
96,662 
103,668 


121,020 
128,187 
134,917 

136,283 
147,414 

160,883 
161,814 

162,845 

166,241 

175,227 
177,644 


Vom  Ho/e,  Arrangement  for  reel  gearing. 

Stacy,  An  elastic  gum  nipper  for  hand  lines. 

Bradley,  Itecl  with  two  concaved  disks. 

Stetson,  A  screw  clamp  holds  the  line  sheave  on  the 
boat's  gunwale. 

Mounter,  A  pivoted  clamp  holds  the  reel  for  the  set 
line.     A  bell  alarms  when  bait  is  taken. 

Foster,  A  mackerel  latch  ;  a  button  and  line  chan- 
nel. 

Ro.v,  A  skeleton  reel. 

Altmaeir,  Reel  set  between  two  Mctions  of  the  rod. 

SheMoHx,  Reel  like  a  kite-string  bolder. 

Decker,  51ackerel  latch;  a  pinch  grip  beneath  a 
cleat. 

Terry,  Frictional  device  for  angler's  reel. 

Fowler,  Annular  reel  of  hard  rubber. 

Mooney,  Mode  of  attaching  to  rod  and  operating 
reel. 

Noe,  Fan  regulator  connected  to  reel  gear. 

Mac  Cord,  One  reel  may  be  quickly  substituted  for 
another. 

Orvis,  PiTrorated  dinks  to  allow  line  to  dry. 

Wmans  tt  al.,  A  friction  brake  to  prevent  overrun- 
ning. 

McDonald,  A  roller  with  several  grooves  on  the 
gunwale. 

Wtnslow,  Reel  in  the  handle  of  the  rod  with  an 
outer  movable  cylinder. 

Winans  et  al..  Reel  cover  and  spring  brake. 

Notf  Brake  to  prevent  overrunning  of  the  line. 


191,818    Philbrook,  Reel  with  thin  metal  sides,  and  click 

mechanism. 
195,578    Copeland,  Reel  In  the  handle,  with  bevel  gean  and 

exterior  crank. 
214,485    Dickson,  Multiplying  gearing  in  the  cap. 
216,248     Voss,  A  crank  and  shaft  in  the  doiy  to  wind  trawl 

lines. 
219,828     Vom  Ho/e,  Construction  of  reel  and  eontxol  of  mo. 

tion, 
220,776    Wardwell,  Crank  can  be  disconnected  from  reel ;  a 

reciprocating  guide  for  winding  line. 

Fishing  Nets.  The  following  condensed  de- 
scription embraces  the  principal  features  of  the 
subject :  — 

647    EvartSf  Floating  seine  extended  from  boats. 

768    Hale,  A  square  net  alongside  drawn  into  bag  form, 

to  inclose  school  of  fish. 
082    7)raey,  Seine  with  bottom  and  semi-circular  sides. 
8,004    Cook,  Oill-net,  submetged      Small  floats  on  seine 

(line,  and  iarcer  on  surface  of  the  water. 
8,066    Down*,  Form  for  making  nets  for  taking  eels. 
8,741     Carr,  Shannon  ^  Co.,  Fyke  for  eels. 
10,794    De  Saxe,  Landing-net  with  expansible  ftame. 
20,126    Hall,  Seine  with  bag  attached. 
20,725    Merritt,  Net  rigged  overboard  bv  booms. 
84,887     Goodwin,  LeiuUng  nets  and  funnel  entrances  to 

slat  trap. 
39,676    Randolph,  Quids  nets  leading  to  pounds  or  shoal 

water. 
66,636    Fie/</,  A  bag  net. 

56.917  Fkrl  4r  Larkin,  A  drop  net,  Fkr  8817,  *'Jlfcf*  Diet." 
58,429    MaxweU,  Net,  double,  with  rigid  moutb,  the  inner 

being  a  funnel  entrance. 

62,481  Grossman,  Net.  attached  to  side  of  boat,  so  as  to  be 
lowered  or  raised.    Fig.  8818,  "JIfscA.  Diet." 

66,669    ifnio/<f.  Net  fabric 

72,177    Drexel,  Securing  and  feeding  crabs. 

76,284     WiU,  Gillnet,  with  rings  for  sinkers. 

76,887  Bell,  Net-attachment  for  boats,  with  guys  to  mast, 
to  hoist  or  lower. 

78,716    Arnold,  Mode  of  making  nets 

80,274  Collin  et ,  Perpendic  uUr  wooden  braces  extend  below 
the  sinker  line. 

82,490  Cartwright,  Set-net,  to  be  anchored ;  the  boat  is  at- 
tached about  midway  of  tbe  net,  and  a  line  is  at- 
tached to  small  end  of  bag,  and  can  be  raised  and 
emptied. 

82.918  ili^N,  JSel-pot. 

88,498  Harper,  Bottom  of  seine  longer  than  top,  large  sink- 
ers. 

83,429*  Wilcox,  Pound  net  or  trap 

87,740     WardmiUer,  Dip-net 

99,713    Sabin»,  Purse-net,  with  bait-box,  the  net  stretched 

on  wires  similar  to  umbrella. 
118,292    Hammond,  Fish-trap  net  with  two  bdnged  flaps. 
113,572    Rider,  Net-supporter,  to  swing  with  the  tide 
118,817     Tierman,  Pound-net. 

117,967    Alexander,  Bottom  seine,  with  pursing  lined. 
120,974    Jeffrey,  Seine,  with  pursing  lines. 
124,686    Smith,  Purse  seine,  with  a  portion  of  its  circumfer- 
ence depressed  below  the  surface. 
182,476    Uraudais,  Umbrella-shaped  purse-net. 
187,980    Ketcham,  A  leader  and  heart  conducting  to  a  pound. 
144,888     Campbell,  Srake  for  seines. 

165.140  Brewster,  A  leader  heart  and  pound  towed  abaft  a 

vessel. 
167,189    Aosoti,  A  landing-net. 
194,484    Howes,  A  bottom-net  or  pocket. 
197,313    Bates,  A  dip-net  set  on  bottom. 
215,031     IVsM,  Pound  net.    See  Nir. 

Fishing  Rod.  See  the  following  list  of  United 
Stares  Patents :  — 

10,796    De  Saxe,  Hollow  rod  contains  all  the  tackle;  float 

has  a  trigger  to  jerk  the  hook. 
20,309     Underwood  et  al..  Tip  has  a  sheave  at  the  end. 
25,693    Pritchard,  Line  leaders  on  adjustsble  ferrules  on 

rod. 
86,389     Vom  Ho/e,  Sheave  on  the  end  of  the  rod. 
58,833    Isaacs,  Enamel  surfaces  to  line  guides. 
72,667    Montrose,  Rod  haj»  hinged  sections  and  slipping  fer- 
rules. 
100,896    Hubbard,  Parts  of  tbe  socket  are  attached  to  each 

section,  and  screw  together. 
119,261     Tout,  Rod  of  laminte  of  wood  and  whalebone. 
137,015    McHarg,  Mode  of  securins  the  reel  plate. 
140,655    Smith,  Mode  of  locking  the  foot  of  one  section  in 

the  socket  of  the  other. 
142,126    Senieur,  A  post  and  socket  to  hold  the  foot  of  tbe 
rod. 

164.141  HiU,  A  mode  of  jointing  the  seettons  ;  a  trigger  and 

spring  to  jerk  fish. 
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164,828     Grares,  Line  paiaes  through  oenfer  of  rod. 

160,181     Leotuudy  Mode  of  constructing  the  mcket  fermlet. 

170,188     Perrp,  FUhing  rod  ca«e  of  light  uood,  canvaMed. 

173,534     Emfkotty  Expuwible  guide  and  reel  bandR. 

198,879  FiAAiT,  Tip  formed  of  a  wire  helix  coiled  into  tubu- 
lar shape. 

306,264  Robertson,  The  butt  U  In  two  parU,  one  in  the 
other. 

207,666     Leonard,  Split  ntaj  atrips,  to  re'nforce  rod. 

206300  Van  Altena,  Reel  contained  in  slot  of  rod.  line 
check. 

823,681  EarUf  The  entering  action  has  a  cap  which  in- 
closes the  socket  oyer  which  it  slips. 

Ftsh'ing  Torch.  Hamline;  a  ball  of  cotton 
is  fed  by  a  spoat  from  a  reservoir  behind  the  re- 
flector. 

Wilson  &  Kean^le ;  a  wire  gauze  tube  filled  with 
asbestos,  which  forms  the  Mrick. 

FLih  Knife.  A  great  variery  of  knives  is  found 
in  use  among  fishermen,  cleaners,  curers,  and  pack- 
ers of  fish;  for  ripping,  he.a<liujj,  crimping,  and 
trimming  of  fish.  Among  them  are  the  following : 
some  of  them  are  synonyms :  — 

Bait  knife.     For  cutting  up  flesh  for  bait. 

Bait-rrtiU  knife.  Used  on  the  rollers  of  bait-minclng  ma- 
chines. 

Cke*k  knife     For  tiimminf^  cod-flsh. 

Chopping  knife.    For  mincing  bait 

Ciatn  knife     For  opening  chuns. 

FtKiMC  knife  Uiwd  in  creasing  the  sides  of  iaferior 
mackerel,  to  make  them  resemble  No   1  mackerel. 

Finning  knife     For  remoTing  the  flns  of  large  fish. 

FUteking  knife.  For  slicing  halibut,  etc,  into  steaks  or 
flitches,  in  preparation  for  salting  and  smoking 

Heading  knife.  For  cutting  off  the  heads  of  halibut,  or 
other  large  fl«h 

Mackrrfl  Plow  Also  known  as  vl  fatting  knife,  for  creas- 
ing the  Hides  of  lean  mackerel  to  improTe  their  appearance 

yet-maker's  knife.  A  blade  (2")  without  a  handle,  and 
the  heel  of  the  blade  cunred  no  as  to  fit  the  finger  like  a  ring 

Oi/ster  knife     A  stout  knife  for  opening  oysters. 

Jiippifg  knivee.  For  splitting  the  fish  to  remoTe  the  tIs- 
ceia. 

Sra'ing  knife  For  remoring  scales.  Sometimes  has  a  saw 
edge 

Shemtk  knife.    The  fisherman's  knife,  worn  at  the  belt 

Sliveritig  knife.  For  slicing  the  flesh  from  the  sides  of  fish 
to  be  used  as  bait. 

Splitting  knife.  For  ripping,  and  for  halving  the  fish  be- 
fore salting. 

Throating  knives.  For  opening  behind  the  gills,  and  then 
ripping  the  fish.    Frequently  double-edged. 

Fish  Num'er-y.  A  place  where  spaw-n  is  gnth- 
ered  and  the  young  fish  protected  f  rum  the  ravages 
of  their  natural  enemies.     See  Fisti  Culture. 

Fiah  Slide.  {Fishing.)  An  inclined  box  set 
in  a  stream  at  a  small  fall  or  ripple  to  catch  fish 
dcflccndiug  the  current. 

The  op«n  end  of  the  box  is  presented  up  stream  and  the 
bottom  being  nlippery  the  fl«h  are  da-^bed  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  box  and  scooped  with  a  landing  not 

U«ed  in  the  Routhern  rivers  of  the  United  States  to  supply 
local  demand  for  fleh. 

Fiah  Spear.  A  lance  for  bleeding  captured 
whales,  etc,  or,  on  a  small  scale,  a  leister  or  gig  for 
spearing  fish  from  canoes  or  in  holes  of  streams. 
See  also  Grains. 

Fiah  TranB-port'ing  Car'riage.  The  trans 
portal  ion  of  fish  snd  of  fish  ova  is  an  important 
consideration  in  fi:»h  culture,  and  many  devicre^i  for 
|>H(kiug  ova  snd  removal  of  fish  from  place  to  place 
have  been  deviAed. 

Fig  1043  shows  a  fish  tmnsporting  carriage  by  IlaTnmerle, 
of  AuKtria  It  conoists  of  a  large  tank  mounted,  and  with 
devicHX  by  which  the  running  gear  is  caused  to  work  the  bel- 
lows and  drive  a  continuous  stream  of  air  through  the  tank 
to  M^rate  the  water.  The  lever  F,  rod  K,  and  spiral  spring 
D  operate  the  bellows  £,  forcing  air  through  pipe  Tand  dis- 
tributor O  into  Ui3  tank  3f  is  an  ice  tray  and  Pa  filter. 
^,  draw-off  cock.  G,  handle  for  working  the  bellows  when 
the  wtgon  is  at  rest.  —  "La  Nature.'^ 

8(«  collection  in  United  States  Fish  Commission  Museum, 
^^ashingron,  D.  0.  ()ans,  bitrreU.  tanks,  force  pumps,  si 
pbons,  iteracors,  aquaria,  beilowb,  dippers,  ete. 


Fig.  1043. 


Fi»h   Transporting  Carriage. 

Fish  Trap.  A  device  set  to  catch  fish.  Snares, 
pounds,  grapples,  etc,  come  under  this  class.  See 
also  Nut. 

See  also,  Dipping  Whbbl,  Buprct, 

Lui  of  UniUd  States  PutemU, 

8,066    Doums,  Forming  blocks  for  making  eel  baskets. 
7,709     Warner  et  «/.,  ^pring  grapple. 
16,014    Hor/off,  Spring  grab  hooks. 
16,217     Van  Hosen,  Spring  Jaws  and  bait  trigger. 
20,348     Garl,  Baited  detent  and  spring  nippers. 
22,644     Gray,  Slat  cage,  with  expansible  opening  sUts. 
23,154    Bowman,  Dark  chute  entrance  to  trap. 
76,076    Tatbot,    Angler's  tackle  to  signal  when  the  fish 

takes  the  bait. 
76,489    MeCayghan,  Set  line  with  trigger  and  weight  to 

strike  and  hook  the  fish. 
77,898    Koekier.  Set  Une  with  trigger  and  spring. 
82,918    AlUn,  Ifiel  pot  with  funnel  of  perforated  sheet  rub- 
ber 
86,198    Beach,  Baited  trigger  and  falling  eage. 
113,292    Hammond,  Folding  net  of  basket  sections  sprung 

by  a  line. 
128,164    PuUer,  Float  with  spring  lever  to  strike  when  the 

baited  hook  is  pulled. 
181,489    Harcourt  et  ai.,  Self-closing  trap  door  to  cage. 
182,476    Lieaudais,  An  umbrella-sliaped  net  closed  by  trig- 
ger and  springs. 
137,96)    Ketcham,  Pound  of  net  has  a  funnel  entrance  and  a 

door  to  close  the  entrance. 
141,688    Pavonariui  et  at..  Cylinder  with  semi-circular  door 

sprung  by  trigger. 
156,648    Peck,  Spring  ami  to  throw  baited  lines. 
1 78.375    Me  Roberts,  UraTitating  door  lifted  by  entering  fish 
188,5u3     Dans,  For  fishing  in  ice-holes  ;  hooked  fish  makes 

signal. 
198,894    McBryde^  Swinging  gates  and  mirror  for  decoy 
201,504    Davis,  Fish  approaching  bait  press  on  spring  fingers 

and  enter  cage. 
2'>2,818     Hesu,  A  spring  lever  to  strike  fish  at  the  bait 
202,962    Robertson,  A  spring  lever  to  strike  fish  at  the  bait, 

with  reel  to  wind  in  line. 
204,638     Clark  et  al..  Sunken  cage  with  baited  trigger  and  fall- 
ing door. 
215,031     Wff>b,  Anchored  seine  with  flaps  and  pockeU. 
218,737    Henderson,  A  glass  veKsel  in  a  trap  to  hold  live  bait. 

Fishing     Electric  light  under  water,  Fr.  "  Teleg.  J.,*'  ir.  32 
Fishing  boats.  Beriin  Exposition       •  ''Se  Am.  Sup.,'  3835 

Fifih'way.  The  museum  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, at  Washington,  D.  C,  affords  the  Ijest  oppor- 
tnnity  for  study  of  this  subject ;  and  the  catalocue 
of  the  collection  coniHins  detailed  information.  The 
devices  are  capable  of  classification,  as 

Gap  Tunnel. 

Groore.  Compartmental. 

Step  Spiral, 

Box  or  pool.  .MoTing. 

Inclined  plane  Partltlonal 

56,929  Steek,  A  series  of  inclined  planes  in  vertical  series. 
57,159  Uvermore,  Inclined  series  of  chambers  with  tubulax 
connections.     Fig.  2003,  '*Mech.  Diet." 

Brewer,  ZigMg  way  in  bottom  of  chute. 

Brarkett,  Zigzag  chute. 

Brewer,  Oftnet  boards  on  bottom  of  chute. 

Mr  Donald,  Force  of  water  direct**!  up  the  chute. 

McDonald,  Chambers  and  inclines  in  chute 


126,257 
132,349 
154,216 

a)8,4(«8 

218,299 

McDonald 
Rogers 


,  •  ^*  Srienti  fie  American,"'  sli.  276. 
.  •  '*  Scientific  American,"  xllU.  22. 
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Fis'Bure  ELnife.  {Suigical.)  A  bintoury  used 
ID  operations  for  aual  H^sare. 

Figs.  686,  687,  p.  124,  VArtUl.fTiemann's" Armamenta- 
rium Chirurgicum.^' 

Fifi'Bure  Vein.  {Mininq,)  A  fiiware  or  crack 
in  the  earth's  crust  filled  with  mineral  matter. 

FiB'tu-la  Knife.  A  probe-pointed  knife  for 
fistula  in  ano.    Or.  Kelsey, 

Wig.  1044. 


Fistula  Knife. 

Delicate  knires  are  alfo  made  lor  fistula  laekrymalia:  bis- 
touries also:  Canalicular  Instrumxmts  are  mentioned  un- 
der that  caption  on  page  167,  supra. 

Fit.  In  car-axles,  that  part  apon  which  the 
wheel  is  forced. 

Five  Cant  File.  One  for  filing  Mtoothed 
saws,  it  has  one  angle  of  108°  and  two  of  36° 
each. 

Fiz'a-tion  In'Btru-ment  {Surgical.)  A  hook 
or  forceps  with  delicate  shairp  claws  to  hold  the 
eyeball  steady  during  uu  operation. 


Armamentarium  Cki- 


Figs.  78-80  (/,  Part  11.,  Tiemann's  * 
rurgteum.*^ 

Fixed  In'ter-val  Reg'u-la-tor.   (Electricity  ) 
A  form  of  polvphote  regulator  for      ^.     ,^^- 
voltaic  arc  lamps  in  wliich  ilie  regu-         *** 
lation  of  the  carbons  is  effected  au- 
tomatically at    definitely  recurring 
intervals   of   time.      Iiapiejf'*8    and 
Drokles'  lamps  are  of  this  onier. 

Fixed  Pis'ton  Pump.  One 
in  which  ihe  cylinder  moves,  the  pis- 
ton being  relatively  fixed. 

¥\g  1046  represents  the  pump  Donnadieu 
in  which  the  valved  piston  De  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  induction  pipe  £  L  JC,  on  a 
base  M.  H  is  an  outer  cylinder  in  which 
the  skirt  P  attached  to  the  chamber  ABC. 
G,  moves  up  and  down  '  tl  is  the  eduction 
▼alTe. 

Fiake  Stand.    The  cooling  tub    jl 
or  vessel  of  a  still-worm.  *    n- 

Flak'ing  Ham'mer.     A   steel 
hammer,  bluntly  pointed  at  each  end 
and  tuted  in  striking  flakes  from  a  ! 
flint  nucleus.      See  ¥\^.   2,   p.    18,  ' 
EiHins'  "Ancient  Stone  Implements  of 
Great  Britain.*' 

Flam'beau-let.  A  small  torch, 
an  all  u  metre.  Fix'd 

FlamelesB   Lamp.      A    lamp  ^♦"•"  Rymp. 
with  incandescent  spongy  platinum.     An  ajihlogistic 
lamp. 

Fig.  1046. 


'r*': 


Koenig's  Flame  Manometer. 

Flame  Ma-nom'e-ter.  An  instrument  to  ob- 
tain graphic  representation  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  vocal  oi^n.    The  invention  of  Koenig. 


Fig.  1047. 


f/^f(f^/U^^^ '//;/. ^f^^^  ^  >^^.//|,</^ /j^V>// 
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Flame  Pictures  of  Healtky  and  Diuattd  Voices. 

It  is  composed  of  a  laige  cube  whoee  four  vertical  side* 
are  covered  with  mirrors,  and  which  is  revoWable  about  a 
Tertical  axis  \  of  a  gas  jet,  burning  with  a  small  flame  ;  and 
of  a  mouth-piece  which  terminates  in  a  lenticular  box  or  cap- 
sule. A  very  thin,  tense,  and  impermeable  rubber  mem- 
brane divides  this  capsule  into  two  compartments,  in  one  of 
which  the  sounding  tube  terminate*,  while  the  other  serves 
as  a  passage-way  for  the  gas  from  the  conducting  tube  to  the 
jet  at  which  it  is  burned. 

On  singing  or  speaking  into  the  mouth-piece,  sound  wares 
are  produced  by  the  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaetion 
of  the  air  within  the  tube  ;  the  rubber  membrane  acquires  a 
corresponding  rate  of  vibration,  and  w>  modifies  continuously 
the  rapidity  of  the  delivery  of  th«*  saa  to  the  burner,  causing 
the  gns  flame  to  leap  up  and  down  in  unison  with  the  sounds 
trant^mitted.  On  rotating  the  prismatic  mirror  this  but 
slightly  perceptible  motion  is  rendered  distinctly  obvious, 
persistence  of  vision  spreading  out  the  image  of  the  flame 


Fig.  1048. 


Flanse*. 

a.  Flange 

b.  Bos.«ed  flange. 
e.  Oval  flange, 
rf.  Collar. 


into  a  broad  serrated  fanuid  of  fight. 
These  serrations  vary  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  tones  produced,  as  well 
as  the  degree  of  the  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords.  In  the 
latter  case  especially  the  difference 
in  appearance  of  the  image  becomes 
so  striking  that  a  skilled  observer 
can  Tery  readily  form  a  correct  idea 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Tocal 
oigans.  The  flame  pictures  show  n 
in  Fig.  1047  give  some  idea  (d  the 
results:  — 

Series  1-4  are  healthy  notes  in 
different  pitches ;  highest  above  and 
the  others  successively  lower. 

Series  6-8  are  the  same  in  pitch, 
but  with  a  voice  slightly  hoarse. 

Series  9, 10  are  the  result  of  severe 
hoarseness. 

Series  11, 12  are  the  result  of  dis- 
ease, the  voice  being  almost  inaudi- 
ble, glottis  open,  and  the  chords 
scarcely  vibrating. 

Flange.  A  nlate  for  cover- 
ing, or  partly  clo.«)ing,  the  end 
of  a  pipe  or  c\  Under. 

Flange*  Bushing.      A  flnnge    carrying  a 
jihell  which  acts  as  a  hushing  to  a  hole.     In  the  ex- 
ample the   bushing   is   for  a  pjg.  1049, 
block  sheave  and  has  anti  fric- 
tion rollers. 

Flange  Coupling.    A 
device  for  connecting  pipes  at 
nny  angle  from  0°  to  90°.     It  / 
has   two  circular  plates,  each  I 
flat  upon  one  side  and  having  1 
on  the  other  a  short  internally- 
threaded    tubular    projection, 
iticlined  at  an  an^le  of  45°  to 
the  plane  of  the  plates.     The 
plates  are  slotted  to  receive  the       Flange  Bushing. 
coupling  bolts.     Fig.  1050. 

Flange  Pipe.  One  liavin*;  at  the  end  for  ends) 
an  annular  projection  with  holes  for  bolts,  by  which 
it  is  fastened  to  a  si  mi  I  arlv- provided  pipe  or  other 
object     See  Fig.  2007,  p.  876,  "  Merh.  JJict.** 

Flange  Pulley.  One  with  rims  to  keep  the 
belt  from  running:  off.    Fig.  1051. 

Flan'ging  Ham'mer.  A  machine  for  turning 
flanges  on  sheet-metal  for  boilers,  tanks,  fnrnaco 
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Fig.  1060. 


Fig.  1061 


Flange  Coupling. 


Flange 
PulUy. 


fronts,  ^rdere,  parts  of  steam  vessels,  etc-  The 
machines  differ  much  in  size  and  form,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  special  work  and  the  size 
of  the  object  uuder  treatment. 

Tn  the  machine  of  Campbell  <ft  Hanter,  Leedn,  England, 
the  flanging  block  with  eeparace  anvil  is  mounted  upon  a 


1062. 


Flanging  Hammer. 

■wiTeling  slide,  upon  which  it  can  be  moved  as  required. 
The  bloclc  has  a  projecting  angular  face  in  front,  upon  which 
\»  carried  an  adjuKtable  rollei  or  rollers  for  taking  the  end 
thrust  of  the  flues,  plates,  etc  On  each  side  of  the  roller 
carriage  are  two  wrought-iron  arms,  and  two  others  on  each 
side  of  the  anvil  block,  each  arm  having  a  small  runner  at 
the  outside  end ;  these  arms  keep  the  flue  square,  and  the 
runnen  assist  it  when  being  turned  round.  For  turning  the 
flue  round  when  flanging,  two  chain  barrels  with  ratchet 
motion  and  sufAcient  chain  are  provided ;  these  barrels  are 
fixed  in  frames  upon  the  foundation  plate,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  flue :  the  chain  is  given  a  lap  around  the  flue  and 
is  wound  on  to  the  empty  barrel  as  it  unwinds  from  the  full 
one,  or  the  flue  can  be  revolved  by  hand.  Fluet*  up  to  4/  in 
diameter  can  be  done  at  one  heat. 

The  anvil  block  if  arranged  to  admit  a  variety  of  anvils 
for  flanging  end  plates  up  to  15^  in  diameter,  tube  plates, 
dished  crown  plates,  etc  ,and  for  setting  back  the  bottomo  of 
vertical  fire-boxes,  and  the  guide  block  will  admit  heads  to 
suit. 


Campbell  Sl  Ilonter 


•"  Engineer ;'\  229 

•  *'SeientiJic  American,^^  zliii.  854. 


Flan'gilig  Ma-chi]le^  {Sheet-metnl  Workhtfj.) 
One  for  making  round  and  oval  sunk-head  cans, 
such  us  are  used  for  packing  butter,  lard,  etc.,  the 
lieads  of  such  cans  bein^^  joined  to  the  bodies  b/  a 
double  seam,  without  solder. 

The  flanpng  nwchine  throws  out  the  edge  of  the 
body,  and  the  double-seamer  closes  the  top  (or  bot- 


tom) in  four  movements ;  but  at  a  single  setting  of 
the  can,  while  it  is  either  empty  or  full. 

In  Hanson's  flanging  machine  (Br.),  the  steel  roller,  A^  re- 
volves on  the  end  of  a  segmental  rack,  its  angle  of  relation 
to  the  bending  flange  of  the  cylinder  B  being  adjusted  by 


.  1063. 


Ftangit^  Maehine. 


worm  wheel.  Wheel  A  rotates  by  friction,  and  the  cylinder 
by  miter  gearing  from  pulley  E.  The  distance  between  the 
roller  A  and  flange  B  is  adjusted  to  »uit  various  thicknea^es 
of  plate  by  means  of  the  i>lide  on  the  standard  G,  and  the 
miter  wheels  on  Its  summit.  The  roller  D  serves  to  guide 
and  steady  the  cylinder. 

Flan'glng  Press.  Fig.  1054  represents  Pied- 
bceuf  s  hydraulic  press,  for  flanging,  stamping,  or 
straightening  boiler  plates.  As  illustrated,  the 
press  is  arranged  for  flanging  plates. 

The  plate  to  be  flanged,  having  been  heated,  is  placed  on  a 
ring,  ii,  the  interior  of  which  is  of  a  form  corresponding  to 

Fig.  1064. 


Flanging  Pre.%s. 

that  to  be  fflven  to  the  plate.  This  ring  A  i^  carried  on  col- 
umns which  rest  on  the  movable  table  F,  this  table  being 
saiMd  by  the  ram  Ef  working  in  the  hydraulic  cylinder  D, 
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The  cjlinder  D  is  attached  to  a  Rtroog  cant-iron  frame,  which 
U  connected  by  the  four  coiumo*  to  the  fixed  upper  table. 

In  addition  to  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  tables,  the 
columns  serre  m  guides  for  the  moring  table  £,  the  latter 
being  furnished  with  four  bushes,  which  embrace  the  col* 
umnsa*  shown.  Four  rams  in  the  auxiliary  cylinders  are 
run  up  first,  and  by  nie^ns  of  a  table,  IJ,  hold  the  plate  about 
to  be  flanged  against  the  block  Tand  prevent  buckling,  and 
as  the  table  F  Is  raifsed  by  the  ram  of  the  preM,  the  plate  to 
be  flanged  is  pressed  to  the  shape  of  block  C  by  the  passing 
i.Ter  itof  the  ring  A. 

Brown^  Br •  "£«g»iM«T,''  xllx.  178. 

Flan'nel.  1.  The  first  stage  iu  the  manufac- 
ture of  plain  cloth. 

'2.  A  cliiss  of  woolen  goods  of  various  qualities 
au  I  flnisii. 

Domett  flannels  have  a  cotton  warp  and  wool  filling. 

American  blue  flannel,  for  coating,  is  sheared  and  finished 
like  cloth,  but  retains  the  lightness  aud  pliability  of  the 
flannel  texture. 

French  plaid  is  a  fancy  flannel :  It  consists  of  plaids,  or 
broken  plaidii  aud  checks,  dyed  in  the  wool. 

See  Hayes'  ''CtHUnnial  Report ^'^  t.  49^62. 

Flap  Hold'er.      {Surgical,)     A  delicate  pre- 


Fig.  1066. 


Dr.  Tumipaeed's  Flap-koUer. 


hensile  instrument  for  holdin^r  flaps  of  sutures  in 
confined  situations ;  in  operations  for  vesico- vaginal 
flHtiila,  etc. 

Flashed  Glass.  {GfanM.)  Also  known  as 
doubled  glass.  A  glass  made  of  several  colors  su- 
perposed ;  it  is  worked  in  a  different  manner  from 
plain 'glass. 

Colored  glass  is  drawn  into  sticks  of  a  certain  length  and 
annealed  A  piece  of  thifi  glass  is  heated,  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  blow-pipe,  blown  into  a  hollow  ball.  The  ball  is 
opened,  and  formed  into  a  cup.  A  ball  of  white  g^ass  is 
blown  by  another  workman  and  introduced  into  the  cup. 
The  two  are  blown  and  rubbed  together  while  hot,  to  make 
them  adhere. 

The  two  are  then  treated  as  a  single  piece,  aud  finished  iu 
any  ordinary  way  by  molds  or  tools. 

Flash'ing.  (HydrntUc  Enginterinn.)  Artifi- 
cial assistance  to  navigation  by  ponding  a  river, 
and  suddenly  removing  the  bariicr,  to  carry  barges 
and  rafts  over  shallow  places  in  the  stream. 

"AfrfA.  Diet.,"  p.  87«.    Scealw  '*Barrase."" 
System  on  the  Yonne,  ete.,  Fr.  **  Vienna  Erpoxitton  Reports,'* 
Watson*s  Report,  iii  p.  27. 

Flash  Light  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  A  device  for  au- 
tomatically giving  Hudden  flashes  of  light  at  spe- 
ciHc  intervals  a.s  a  signal.  Flash  lights  are  used  in 
lighthouseH  a»  a  means  of  varying  the  character  of 
the  lighting.     See  Lighthouse,  ^'Afech.  Diet." 

The  meaiuA  adopted  are  large  aud  small  govern- 
ors ;  the  small  one  giving  gas  enough  to  keep  the 
li^ht  going,  and  the  larger  one  acted  u(x>n  by  a  time- 
piece through  the  medium  of  electric  arrangements. 
**,loarn(d  i*f  Gas  Lighting." 

Peebles    .     .     .     .  • '' Seientijie  Ameriean  Sup.^'^  \28>l. 

Flash  light  on  car     *'Srientifie  American  Sup.,*'  979. 

**Mechanicai  Dietionary^"'  p.  877. 

Flask  Clamp.  A  dentist's  clamp,  for  holding 
the  flask  in  which  the  denture  is  exposed  to  heat  in 
the  muflle.    Fig.  1056. 

Flat  Bar  Bpi'ral  Spring.  One  made  by  Itend- 
in^  a  flat  bar  so  that  its  wide  face  is  radial'  U)  the 
axis  of  the  core  or  mandrel  on  which  it  is  wound. 
$,  f,  i;,  Fig.  1143,  |..  483,  "  Mech.  Diet  " 


Flat  Cha'sing.     {Fine  Art  Metal  tea* king.) 
mode  of  ornamenting  sil-  ,     ._. 

ver  ware,  prodiicing  figures  '" 

by  dots  aud  lines  made  with 
a  punching  tool. 

Flat  CoiL  A  heater 
coil,  iu  steam  or  hot-water 
arrangements,  the  pipes  of 
which  are  coiled  so  as  to  lio 
in  a  plane,  buch  ara  used 
against  walls,  for  heating 
buildings,  aud  on  the  l)or- 
tom  of  evaporating  pans. 

Flaf-foot  Ap'pa-ra'-         _,   .   _, 

tUS.    (.Siiiy/Cfl/.)    A  curved  Flask  C'awp. 

steel  sole  worn  inside  the  shoe  to  correct  the  ab- 
normal flatne.*^s  of  the  sole. 

Flat  Mir'ror.  [Opties.)  One  for  reflecting 
parallel  rays;  as  distinguished  from  a  condensing 
mirror,  etc. 

Flat  Rib  Blnit'ting  Ma-chined  A  machine 
for  making  shirt  cuffs,  bottoms  for  drawers,  etc 
Campbell  &  Clute. 

Flat'ten-er.    {BJacksmithing.)    See  Flatter. 

Flat'ten-iag.  {Le*ither.)  The  same  as  shaving, 
except  in  some  cases  the  skin  after  skiving  is  shaved 
across  (».  e.,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  skiving), 
and  then  flattened  by  being  shaved  again  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  skiving. 

Flatten-ing  OT'en.  {Glass.)  A  heated  cham- 
l)er  in  which  split-glass  cylinders  are  flattened  for 
window  glass.     Sec  Fig.  2014,  ***l/fcA.  Diet" 

The  ii>ual  style  of  oren  lias  flattening,  cooling,  and  piling- 
up  sections.  The  flattening  stone,  supporttnl.  on  a  small 
truck,  runs  on  rail:*  into  the  oven. 

Segard,  of  Anain,  France,  has  two  stoves  carried  on  car- 
riages, running  on  rails  at  different  elevations,  so  that  one 
can  be  returned  while  the  other  is  going,  one  passing  under 
the  other.    Work  performed  :  000  cylinders  in  24  hours. 

In  another  form  of  oven  the  cylinders  are  introduced  into 
a  compartment  when  they  are  heated,  then  flattened  upon  a 
stone  carriage  ;  the  carriage  is  pushed  into  a  compartment  at 
the  head  of  the  leer  (oren )  and  from  the  carrisKe  the  sheet  is 
pushed  upon  iron  bars  wliich  run  longitudinally  of  the  leer, 
and  lie  in  channels  sunk  in  the  stone  floor  The  bam  mn 
u|>ou  rollers,  and  are  lifted  by  a  system  of  levers  so  as  to 
raise  the  elass  from  the  floor  to  move  it  along  in  the  leer 
when  another  sheet  is  to  be  laid  down  The  sheets  thus  ad- 
vance, step  by  sten,  till  they  reach  the  cool  end  of  the  oven, 
the  ban  siter  each  forward  motion  being  lowered  and  re- 
turned to  their  original  position.  The  oven  contains  9  sheets, 
which  make  the  course  in  from  20  to  80  minutes. 

Another  form  of  leer  baa  a  rotating  stoue  and  compart- 
ments. 

A  form  of  flattening  oven  much  used  in  France  for  baking 
colors  on  enameled  gliiss  consists  of  a  Icef  ,  with  cnmjiartments 
attached,  for  heating  and  flattening  the  glass.  The  flattening 
compartments  contain  the  u^ual  flattening  stone  mountetl 
upon  a  carriage  traveling  bi:ck  and  forth  upon  rails  from 
the  heating  to  the  flattening  chamber.  The  leer  contains  a 
number  of  rollers  mounted  on  cross  shafts,  nnd  near  enough 
to  one  another  to  give  a  sufllcient  resting  support  for  the 
sheets  of  glass.  These  rollers  receive  a  slow  rotary  motion. 
The  cylinder  being  heated,  flattened  ou  the  stone,  run  into 
the  chamber  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  leer,  the  sheet  tians- 
ferred  to  the  rollers  which  take  it  gradually  and  continu- 
ously to  the  discharge  end  of  the  leer.  Both  sides  have  a 
chance  to  cool . 

Bee  Volne^s  Report,  ** Paris  Exposition  Reports '^  1878,  vol. 
iil.,p.239.  f-  f        . 

Flat^en-ing  Stone.  {Glass.)  A  flat  stone 
carried  by  a  small  truck  running  on  rails,  and  car- 
rving  the  cut-glass  cylinder;  the  stone  is  run  into 
the  flattening  oven  to'  allow  the  glass  to  flatten  out. 
See  Flattening  Oven. 

Flattening  table,  Laboulaye's  "i)/cl/oiMrry,'* article**  Yerre,^' 
iU.,  Fig.  2544,  ed.  1877. 

Flatter.  {Blacksmithing.)  A  swaging  tool  or 
fuller,     a.  Fig.  2124,  p.  922,  "Afech.  Diet.'* 

Fleah'er.  {Leather.)  Or  Fleshing  hnifr.  A 
long,  two-handled  and  somewhat  blunt^ged  knife, 
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cnnred  to  fit  the  sloping  rest  of  the  beam.  Its 
cross-8ection  is  coiicnve  downward.  It  is  ased  to 
scrape  off  the  hair,  scarf-skin,  loose  flesh,  and  cel- 
lular tissue. 

Flesh'ing  Knife.  {Leather.)  A  currierV  knife 
iisi^d  in  removing  cellalar  tissue,  etc.,  from  the 
hide.     See  Flebher. 

Flesh  Bide.  {Leather.)  The  side  of  a  skin  or 
hida  next  to  the  flesh.     As  opposed  to  f/rai'n  side. 

Flez'i-ble  Coupling.  An  nn^'le  joint  for 
transmitting  motion.     A  substitute  for  the  gimiial. 


Fig.  1067. 


Flexible  Man4ret. 


CUmen**  Meehanient  Motement. 

The  coupler  arms  are  carried  in  pairs  in  their  jaws 
by  their  hinge-jointed  hubs  on  the  pivot-pins  A\ 
The  outer  ends  of  the  arms  arc  coupled  together 
by  ball-and-sooket  joints.  The  weight  preserves  the 
balance.  ^"Scientific  American,**  xxxv.  230. 
Flex'i-ble  Man'drel.    A  device  for  bending 

metallic     tubes 
^'«-  ^^  •  rejrularly     and 

quickly,  without 
tint  tuning.      1 1 
irt  a  stout  spiral 
of   closely   laid 
steel  wire,  pref- 
rably  flattened  so  as  to  give   extended 
bearing  surface.    Being  introduced  into  a 
tu)>e,  any  desired  curve  may  be  made  ;  and 
by  rotating  the  helix  against  its  leading 
direction,  it  is  made  smaller,  and  may  be 
withdrawn  without  difficulty. 

Flez'i-ble  Pipe  Coupling.  A 
connection  for  pipes  which  allows  them  to 
be  laid  out  of  line  without  leaking,  and  to 
expand  longitudinadly  without  im|iairiuir  the  joint. 
A  tubular  section  with  fluu};ed  ends  fits  in  the  bells 
of  the  respective  pipes. 

Fig.  1059 


FUxibls  Pipe  CoHpling. 


Flexl-ble  Shaft.  A  pliable  power  transmi^ 
ler.  A  coil  of  steel  wire  is  overwound  with  an- 
other spiral  in  a  reverse  direction,  this  by  a  thinl, 
and  HO  on.  The  ends  of  the  wires  are  brazed,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  hose.  Its  uses  are  nu- 
merous. 

Thirion's  flexibto  coupling  WM  ahown  ia  Ftfis  in  1867. 


Fig.  1060. 


Stowe  Flexible  Shaft. 

•"JffiwrifMwiig" xxii.40. 

♦  ^* Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  "  xxii.  76. 

•  ''Mining  and  Seienti/ic  Pf*u  "    .    .  xxxiv.  81. 

•  "Iron  Ag^" xxl.,  April  26,  p.  L 

*  ''Seitntijfie  American  Supplement  **  .  816. 

Flex'i-ble   Bole   Plane.     See  Cibcdlar 
Plane. 

Flex'i-ble  Valve.  Perreaux's  valve  (French) 
of  india-rubber  op**ns  as  it  de- 
scends, by  the  pressure  of  the  ^'K- 1^1- 
water  beneath,  but  closes 
against  a  n  v  pressure  from 
above.  It  is  used  for  lift 
pumps,  especiallv  in  cases 
where  it  is  required  to  pump 
liquids  which  corrode  metals. 
They  shut  quickly,  are  durable 
aud  retentive. 

The  uppitr  figure  nhown  the  form 
of  valTe,  the  lower  one  !t«  appHcn- 
tion.  It  ifl  »o  designed  thut,  in  addi- 
tion  to  being  %  bucket  valve,  it  forms 
n  cup  to  keep  the  bucket  tight  in  the 
barrel. 

Similar  Talvee  have  been  made  In 
the  United  States  for  deep  oil-well 
pumps. 

Plexl-ble  Wheel  Base.    ft^„«,,.  „„,«. 
i/uiuway.)  A  system  of  arranu:-  Valve. 

ing  car  truck.%  which  consists  in 
nx Hinting  the  axles  with  their  axle  boxes,  gnards 
and  springs  in  frames  separate  from  thu  main 
under-frame  of  the  carriage.  The  enti  frames  have 
central  pivots,  around  which  they  swivel  freely, 
while  the  middle  frame  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
slide  transversely.  The  three  frames  an»  connected 
together  by  articulated  radiating  gear,  so  that  the^ 
act  sympatheticallv,  and  each  axle  assumes  a  posi- 
tion coincident  wit)i  the  radial  lines  of  the  curve, 
instead  of  remaining  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in 
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Fig.  1062. 


FUxibli  Whtel  Base. 

the  ordinnry  construction,  in  which  the  wheels 
grind  their  way  alon^,'  the  sides  of  ihe  rails.  The 
wear  nnd  tear  of  ties  and  rails  is  thus  greatly  re- 
duced, because  the  'flanges  of  the  tires  are  always 
parallel  with  the  rails. 

Flint  Brick.  A  fire-brick  made  of  powdered 
Bilex,  with  a  sufficient  flux  to  assist  it  to  agglutinate 
at  practicable  temperatures. 

Flint  Glass.  {Glass.)  The  use  of  cnlcmed 
flints,  to  furnish  silica  for  the  glass,  is  the  origin  of 
the  name.  .  .       ,     ,     ^  „  j  v 

In  England,  a  glaas  contammg  lead.  Called  ov 
French  and  Belgians  crifntai.  Germans  call  all 
white  glass  crystal,  whether  or  not  lead  enters  into 
it ;  the  Bohemian,  for  exaimplc,  which  has  u  potash 
and  lime  base;  and  ground  quartz  furnishes  the 

silex.  ,,   ,   .     «     ,     J 

The  equivalent  of  what  is  called  m  England 
white  nloss  is  here  known  as  lime  glass,  tiud  is  not 
equal  in  brilliancy  to  Jiint  glaa«,  which  is  an  Eng- 
lish invention,  and  that  country  produces  the  best 
specimens. 

It  Is  iaid  to  hare  originated  in  thii  waj :  When  wood 
began  to  be  scarce,  and  coal  was  substituted  as  a  fuel,  It  was 
necessary  to  cover  the  gla«s  pots  to  keep  out  Impurities  which 
colored  the  glaM.  As  this  dimintahed  the  heating  power,  it 
was  difficult  to  melt  the  frit,  and  red  lead  was  added  aa  a 
flux. 
Materials  usually  employed :  — 

Carbonate  of  potash *    '    *     '    5 

Red  lead | 

Oxide  of  manganese  in  small  quantitiea  acta  as  a  corrective 
of  color.  .,      ^    _         .  ^.^ 

Bormclc  acid  has  been  used,  and  permita  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  oxide  of  slue  for  red  lead,  and  of  lime,  soda,  or  baryta 
for  potash.  The  result  is  a  beautiful  glass  suitable  for 
table-ware  or  optical  purposes,  remarkable  for  limpidity, 
whiteness,  and  brilliancy. 

Flitoh  Beam.  A  beam  made  in  layers  of  ma- 
tei-ial  pinned  together.  The  invention  of  De  Lorme, 
"NottvelUs  Inventions  pour  bien  Bastir,^*  1561. 

The  beam,  speclflcally  known  m  the  flitrhedheam.  Is 
•hown  in  Fig.  313,  p  189.  ''M«th.  Diet.:'  and  differs  from 
the  laminated,  which  is  of  thin  and  bent  material,  aa  in 
Figs.  812,  816.  pp.  188, 189,  Ibid. 

Bee  al«o  •*&wnii/Sc  American  Supplement:^  •  2036. 

FUtch'ing  Blnife.  (Fishing.)  For  slicing  hal- 
ibut, etc.,  into  stenks  or  flitches,  in  preparation  for 
salting  and  smoking. 

Float.  (Fishing.)  I.  -4  iw/Z/w^  line  floats  are  Of 
cork,  quill,  or  light  wood. 

iXet  floats  are  of  cork,  cedar,  glass  globes,  rubber 
tubing,  etc. 

ffarpoon-line  floats  are  empty  kegs,  bkdders,  in- 
flated seal-skins,  etc. 

The  floats  of  the  gill-nets  of  Lake  Michigan  are  spUnters 
of  cedar,  SCV'  X  \"  X  I".  „  v     •      v 

Glass  floats  are  verj'  common  in  Europe,  having  been  usea 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere.  Were  shown  in  quan- 
tity at  the  Centennial  In  the  Scandinavian  department. 

See  the  following  patents :  — 

No.       Inventor.  Subject, 

86,609     TerreU,  Made  of  hollow  glaas.  ,    ,.  .. 

99,572    Infcram,  A  wire  loop  above  and  pin  below,  loek  the 

127,218    Brown  et  al.,  Vulcaniied  rubber  with  projecting 

ears. 
128,886    JeweU,  The  float  body  has  a  longitudinal  wire  pro- 

longed  Into  a  spiral  at  eaeb  extremity. 


165,867     Quinn,  Board  float  loaded  at  one  edge :  for  trawl 

lines. 
179,490    &tnder.  Net  float  with  attaching  slot. 
180/^32    Davis,  Glass  floats  for  gill-net. 
188,755    Redjield,  A  splml  coil  of  wire  at  each  end. 

2.  For  raising  sunken  vessels.  A  camel  or  cais- 
son. See  thi>»e  headn :  also  Fig.  4148,  p.  1874, 
"jl/*cA.  Diet."  Fig.  1617,  p.  688.  and  list  under 
Hydraulic  Enoinbbrino,  Ibid.,  et  infra. 

dark  4*  Standfield    •  *' Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  2071. 

3.  A  b«ll  on  a  lever,  floating  in  a  cistern  to  ope- 
rate a  faucet. 

Benton    ....    *  "Scitntifie  American:' xxxir.SlO. 

4.  A  wooden  trowel,  to  smooth  a  mortar  surface. 

5.  (Mining  )  Tx)ose  rocks,  or  snch  detached 
from  the  original  formation. 

Float'ing  Board.  A  cast-iron  plate,  ribbed 
beneath  and  planed  true  on  top,  for  "  floating  up  " 
tin  cans;  i.  e.,  soldering  the  ends  inside,  the  can 
standing  upon  the  heated  plate  till  the  solder  runs. 

Floating  Bridge.  The  lauding  platform  of 
a  ferry-boat ;  so  called  by  Fulton  in  his  description 
of  the  Hudson  River  ferry,  started  August,  1812. 
See  Ferry-boat. 

HoofflT.  Calcutta  .    "  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine^'*  xriil.  47B. 
" Scientific  American  Svp.,'^  1897. 

Floating  Bnuh  Dike.  (Hydraulic  Engi- 
neering.) A  device  to  check  the  current  of  a  stream 
and  form  a  deposit. 

It  Is  made  by  taking  saplings  from  2(y  to  8(K  long  and  from 
4"  to  8"  diameter,  and  nailing  or  wiring  to  them  wnignr 
brush  of  any  kind.  This  forms  what  is  known  as  the  weed. 
Instead  of  the  saplings  rope  may  be  used  to  which  to  fasten 
the  brufih.  One  end  of  the  weed  is  anchored  and  the  other 
supported  by  a  buoy.  The  weeds  are  placed  in  the  rirer  IC 
to'iO'  apart,  and  check  the  current  gradually  without  giying 
rise  to  the  scouring  action  produced  by  a  solid  dike.  A  wUlow 
c(/rtom  arts  in  a  similar  manner  „..,««, 

See  '*  Report  U.  S,  Engineers:'  1880,  •  li.  1452.  Jbtd.,  1878, 
•  U  (}&6,  sketches  Noa.  1,  2. 

Floating  Dam.    An  anchored  dam. 

Floating  dam  in  the  Dorran  Canal,  Vienna,  •  '* Engineer,"'  xll. 

Floating  Dock.  One  which  is  floated  beneath 
a  vessel  to  raise  it.  See  "  Bermuda,"  Plate  XIX., 
opp.  p.  884,  ''Mech,  Diet,"  See  also  Dki»ositino 
Dock,  supra,  and  the  following  references  :  — 

Float,  dark  ff  Standfield   .•"Sc.  Amer.  Siip.,'\2Bl,JfflO. 
^''Marine  Engineering  Sews:- 
1878. 

•  '^Engineering:'  xxvl.  119. 
Paper  on,  Cter*  .  .  .  •  *  "gtffi""""*.;' "7q«' 8^- 
Ponton,  Lauria,  Italy    .    .  •  "Engmen:'  xHt  188. 

** Scientific  Am.  Syp  ,    loOi. 
Depositing,  fiieolaieff,  Ru«.  •  ''Engineer:'  xli.  293, 294. 

•  ''Engineering:'  xxi.  811. 

•  ** Engineering,'*  xxvii.  28. 

•  *' Scientific  American,"  xl.  147. 

•  ''Scientific  Amer.  Sup.''  302. 
Victoria  Docks,  Br.               •  '[Engine^:'  xlr.  m,  279. 
Wheeden       •  "Seunt\/U  Amer.,'  xxxit.  182. 

Floating  Lev'er.  (Railway.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  horizontal  brake-levers  beneath  the  car-body. 

Float'ing  Wire  Dike.  (Hydraulic  Engineer^ 
im/.)  An  open  wire  screen  anchored  at  its  lower 
edge  and  sustained  by  buoys  along  its  upper.  Its 
object  is  to  arrest  matters  floating  m  the  streani 
and  by  causing  an  obstruction  obtain  a  deposit  of 
sediment. 


"Report  of  U.  S.  EnginMert," 


.  p.  1452. 


Flocked  E-nam'el.  (Glass.)  Enamel  orna- 
mentation on  glass  whose  surface  has  been  previ- 
ously dulled  by  grinding  or  ncid. 

Plog'ger.  A  bung-srarter.  An  instrument  for 
beating  we  bung  stave  of  a  cask  to  start  the  bung. 
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Floor  Arch.    An  arch  with  a  flat  extrados. 

Floor-bor'ing  Ma-chine'.  One  with  a  large 
and  heavy  bed-plate  to  which  the  work  may  be 
dogged  while  the  drill  press  is  moved  to  position  to 
work  upon  it. 

Floor    Ce-  Fig.  1063. 

ment^.  A  concrete 
for  cellar  floors  and 
walks. 

Broken    stone    or 
gmvel  and  aand    .  4 

Lim« 1 

Hjdr»ulic  cement    .  1 

Mix  the  ingredienta  * 
dry  excepting  the  lime. 
Slack  the  lime  sepa- 
imtelj  and  add  it  to  the 
zemainder  Work  thor- 
oughly and  »R  dry  aa 
posable.  Apply  a 
thickneu  of  Qi".   When  net  add  a  coating  of  cement  1,  mnd  2. 


Floor  Cramp. 


Floor  Cramp.    A 

device  for  clo-inj;  np 
the  joints  of  flooring 
boards  )ireviou8  to 
nailin<^.     Fig.  1063. 

"  Crown," 

^"Knginter,''  xlv.  417. 

Floor  Fend'er. 
A  knob  fasreued  to  a 
floor,  to  receive  the  im- 
pact of  an  open  ing  door 
and  thus  protect  the 
wall  of  the  room. 

Floor  Hang'er. 
A  slwift  bearing  fas- 
tened   to    the    floor. 


Fig.  1064 


Floor  Heaigtr. 


Used  for  running  countershafts  and  lines  when  it  is 

not   convenient   to 

suspend  them  from  ^'  1^* 

the  ceiling  joists. 

Floor'ing  TUe. 
Ceramic  ware  for 
pavinir.    See  Tile. 

Floor  Light. 
A  frame  with  glass 
panes  in  a  floor. 

Flour  Bolt 
Fig.  1065  shows  an 
Austrian  arrange- 
ment for  bolting 
meal.  Each  of  the 
various  cylinders 
makes  a  simple  di- 
vision of  its  con- 
tents and  the  ulti- 
m  ite  division  of  the 
numerous  grades  is 
made  by  successive 
actions:  Each  cyl- 
inder rotates  in  a 
tight  chamber,  and 
has  beaters  inside 
to  expedite  the  pas- 
sage through  the 
cloth  of  the  flner 
particles.  It  is 
p  a  r  t  i  c  u  1  a  rly  in- 
tended for  roller 
mills  in  which  the 
work  of  grinding 
is  by  numerous  suc- 
cessive action)^,  each  detaching  portions  of  flonr 
from  the  material  under  treatment.  See  Cvlindeh 
MiLL»  p.  243,  su/>ea,  and  High  Milling,  infra. 


Hderde*$  Bolting  Chests.    (Vienna.) 


Fig.  1066  reprenents  a  form  of  flonr-holtinff  chei^t  made  by 
Roitton,  Proctor,  &  Co.  (Br.)  The  cylinder  is  of  hard  wood, 
covered  with  wire  gauxe  of  varying  flneneM.  The  shaft  haji 
horse-hair  brushes  ;  the  feed  i«  automatic,  and  the  iiiftues 
for  the  various  grades  of  fineness  discharge  into  separate 
sacks. 


Fig.  1066. 


English  Flour  Bolt. 

The  numerous  successive  boltings  in  the  high-milling  new 

EroceKs  methods,  and  in  the  roller  and  cylinder  mill  processes 
are  much  increased  the  uses  of  the  bolt. 
See  the  following :  — 

Alger ***ScientiJU  Amer.,'*  xxxy.20Q. 

Rathbun •  ** American  Miller,''  r  124. 

ShuttUtDorlh  ^  Morse  .     .  •  *' American  Miller,''  viii.  89, 

Chest,  SmiM •*'SeitntiJic  Amer.,^' xxxir.ie6. 

"  Troy,"     CnmpbeU     ^ 

Suisher •  ^* American  Milter,''  iv.  62. 

Dresser  *' Victor  "    .    .    .  •  **Seienti/ic  Amer.  Sup.,"  ZtH. 
Martin,  Austria      .    .    .  •  ''Engineer,''  xlvi.  106. 

•♦Victor' •  "Efiir/iuer,'- xlvi.  484. 

Sifter,  Thomas      .    .    .    .  •  ''Seitntific  Amer.,''  xlii.  60. 

Flour  Core.  A  dry-sand  core  in  which  flonr 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ad- 
hesiveness and  strength  of  the  sand  when  dried. 

Flour  Mill.     See  the  following  references :  — 

DetwiUr • ''American  MiUer,"  y'x.ldX. 

Oliver  Evans •  "American  Miller,''  vii.  1. 

•  "American  MiUer,''  riii.  114. 

Haxall,  Richmond,  Va.  .  •  "Scienti/ie  Am.  ^i«;>.,"  1731. 
Large  Minneapolis      .     .     .  **'Scienti/ie  Amer.,'' x\i.'2!d\. 

**  \Vashbum,  A.'  .  .  .•  "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,' 9^X3 
Portable,  3fHii5o«  .     .    .     .  •"American  MiUer,'xi  W». 

Mills  in  U.S •  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,'  r^Sd. 

Roller  mill •"Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,'' Gl'. 

See  also  Grihdqiq  Mill,  Rollkb  Mill,  Ctli.nder  Mill,  and 
list  under  Mill. 

Flour  Pack'er.  A  machine  for  barreling  flour. 
A  flour-chest  and  spout  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  barrel  to  be  pmked  by  the  machine. 
The  horizontal  shaft  eommunirates  motion  by  mi- 
ter-whe<  1:*  to  ihc  vertical  shaft  and  auger  which 
presjses  the  flonr  into  the  barrel,  the  tube  receding 
as  the  barrel  fills.  The  machine  \a  started  by  a 
simple  movement  of  a  lever,  and  stops  automatically 
when  the  barrel  is  filled.  By  change  of  anger  and 
spoilt  it  is  adapted  for  any  of  the  usual  sizes  of 
pnckaces.  A  cut-off  valve  holds  the  flour  in  the 
Din  when  changing  sizes.     See  Fig.  1067. 

Flow'ing  Bat'te-ry.  (Ekrtricity.)  Or  per- 
fluent  battery.  One  in  which  the  battery  is  kept 
constant  by' the  flowing  of  the  exciting  liquid 
through  the  cell  or  celL*.  See  Perfluent  Bat- 
tery. 

Flue.    A  duct  for  heated  products  of  combus- 
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Fig.  1067. 


Flow  Packer. 

tion  ;  a  chimney.  Fig.  1068  shows  Fox's  flue  (Br.), 
in  which  the  metal  receives  greater  strength  by 
corragations. 

Pig.  1068. 


Corrugated  Boiler  F%He. 

Flume.  A  long  artificial  channel  or  chntc  for 
conveying;  logs  or  lumber  from  an  elevated  situa- 
tion to  distant  mill  or  works. 

A  chute  for  conveying  water  for  use  in  hydraulic 
or  placer  mining. 

"Cherokee"  gravel  mines  *'*Min.  fl"  Se.  ?V^*t,'»  xxxv.  813. 

Lumber •  "Mm.  ^  5r. /V«.«,-»  xixJr.  161. 

California •  ".Sr.  i4w.  Si/;».,  '  184^,  •1509. 

Smartarille  Cal •  "Meeh.  Dictionary,''  p.  891. 

Flume  Car.  A  car  to  travel  in  a  flume ;  wheels 
rest  on  the  sides  of  the  flume,  and  the  water  runs  a 
paddle  wheel. 

'*  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  "     ....    zxi.  223. 

Flue  Chit'ter.  A  tool  for  cutting  out  a  faulty 
flue  or  tube,  to  be  replaced  by  a  perfect  one. 

Fig.  1069  nhows  a  vection  of  boiler  with  flue  catter  in  po- 
sition for  uve,  and  the  mme  in  detail.  The  mandrel  and 
tool  carrier  A  in  inserted  in  the  flue  to  be  cut  ofF,  and  held 
in  position  by  the  clamps  B  B.  The  shaft  is  attached  by 
means  of  the  hand-piece  F,  which  is  also  the  means  of  start- 
ing and  stopping  the  cutter  when  in  use.  The  cutters  D 
are  forced  out  against  and  through  the  flue  a«  it  is  cut,  by 
means  of  the  feed-screw  S, 


Fig.  1069. 


Flue  Cutter. 


Flush  BojL  A  cistern  for  especial  use  in 
dwellings  where  the  supply  of  water  is  intermittent 
The  action  of  Morris's  wa«te  preventive  flush  box 
is  followd :  — 


Fig.  I07t>, 


Waste  Preventive  Ftush  Box, 

When  the  lever  is  pulled,  it  first  clones  the  comninnicatfon 
between  the  large  cistern  and  the  Hush  box,  and  then  op«ns 
the  outlet  or  discharge-Talve,  and  is  so  arranged  that  in  no 
case  can  the  valve  communicating  with  the  lai^e  cistern  and 
the  discharge-valve  be  open  or  partially  open  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  so  that  no  more  than  the  contents  of  the  flushing- 
box  (about  2  gallons)  can  by  any  possibility  be  ufed  at  one 
operation. 

Flush  Deck  Pump.    One  the  upper  surface 
of  which  is  even  with  the  deck,  the  chamber  de- 
pending beneath.      It  has  a  hinged 
Fig.  1071.      cover  and  the  plunger  is  removable. 

Fig.  1072. 


Fluxh  Deck  Pump. 


Flush  Tank. 


Flush  Tank.  Field's  flush  tank  is  a  cistern 
with  a  siphon  which  Iwtter  comes  into  action  when- 
ever the  liquid  attains  a  certain  height  in  the  cis- 
tern. It  i.s  adapted  for  the  automatic  periodical 
emptying  of  the  cistern.  May  be  useful  apparatus 
in  the  periodical  flushing  of  drains. 

^^Manufacturer  and  Builder  '»      .    .    .  *  x.  280 ;  •  xi.  187. 

Flatted  Qlass.  {Glass.)  A  mode  of  treating 
glass  to  render  it  a  perfect  transmitter  of  light  but 
prevent  observation  throngh  it.  Used  in  partitions, 
doors,  snd  windows.  It  is  much  used  in  Europe, 
and  has  semi-circular  flntings  pressed  into  it. 


FLUTED  GLASS. 
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FLYING  SOUNDER. 


It  in  made  by  blowing  a  pear-shaped  piece  which  in  then 
intiodaced  into  a  brand  mold  haTing  a  number  of  deeply 
channeled  flutin|^  inside.  The  gioM  is  now  blown,  an  UHual 
in  cylinder  blowing,  and  retains  the  imprints  of  the  flutings. 
It  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner^  care  being  taken  not  to 
rotate  the  ponty,  as  that  would  distort  the  flutings  The 
cylinder  io  expanding  and  lengthening  reduces  the  depths  of 
the  flute»,  but  ihe  flutings  in  the  mold  are  sufllciently  exag- 
gerated to  meet  the  flattening  of  the  subsequent  operation. 

Flu'ted  Tap.    A  tap  for  making  screw  holes. 
Lougitndiiial  grooves  in  the  sides,        yj_  jQ-g 
constitute    the    thread  —  cutting 
edges.      See  Fig.  6211,  ]i.  2l^*ri, 
**Mech.  DicC* 

Flu'tiiig    Iron.      A    latiridry 
iron    for  fluting   clotlies.     Tliei^ 
are  many  forms.  See 
Fiu^.  2044,  2046,  pp. 
893,  894,     ••J/«cA. 
Diet:*    The  damp] 
clolh  is  pressed    be-j 
twcen  the   two   sur- 
faces of  the    heated  Fhuing  Iron. 
iron.    Flutes  may  be  nickel-plated. 

Flnter,  Knox      .    .    .    •  '^Iron  Age,'^  xriii.,  Sept.  21,  p.  19. 

Flu'ting  Ma-chinb'.  One  for  grooving  balus- 
ters, table-legs,  etc.    The  stick  is  placed  on  centers 

Fig.  1074. 


Fluting  Machine. 

as  in  a  lathe  and  passed  beneath  the  circular  cutter 
which  is  mounted  on  a  mandrel  and  rotated  by 
band-pnllev.  See  also  Flutimq  Laths,  Fig.  2045, 
p.  894,  "3/ccA.  Diet.*' 

Flu'ting  Scis'sors.  An  instrument  for  fluting 
linen,    etc.    One  _,     .... 

member  is  hollow  ^*«-  ^^•°- 

to  hold  a  heated 
iron  rod. 

Ply.  {Add.)  13.  ^,    .      ^  . 

The  fore  flap  of  a  ^'"^'«*  *»*^'- 

bootee.  A  strip  of  leather  which  overwraps  the 
front  vamp  and  receives  the  strings  or  other  lasten- 
injr- 

Fly  Hook.  (Fishing.)  One  arranged  with  an 
artificial  fly. 

Fly'lng  Ma-chine'.    See  references  :  — 

Machine "Seienti/ie  American  5Wp.,-'  1888. 

Man,  Ignazio,  Italy      .  •  ^'Seienttfir  Anur.;^  xxxvii.  232. 
Machine,  RilrheU      .    .      "'fkienMit  Amer.;^  xxxviii.  4(l5. 
•  ''Manufacturer  tf  Builder,-'  x.  166. 
Simonds  .         ...     ''ScientiJ^  American  Sup.,"  96. 

Tiy'ing  Sonnd'er.  A  name  applied  to  Sir 
William  Thomson's  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  lashed  to  a  length  of  line 
above  the  sinker  and  connected  to  a  line  of  piano- 
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forte  wire  wound  upon  a  reel  from  which  it  is  payed 
out  when  sounding.  By  worm  on  the  reel  shaft, 
actuating  gearing  on  a  counter,  the  len«:tti  of  line 
payed  out  is  shown,  but  the  principal  determination 
of  depth  Uf  after  the  tube  has  been  hauled  on  board 
again,  by  means  of  the  observed  condensation  of  air 
in  the  tube  when  compared  with  a  scale  graduated 
to  fathoms  according  to  the  known  law  of  compres- 
sion of  air  at  given  depths.  The  interior  of  the 
glass  tube  is  lined  with  a  preparation  upon  which 
the  entering  sea-water  —  or  a  liquid  contained  in 
the  enveloping  metallic  tube  acted  upon  by  the  sea- 
water  —  shall  mark  the  distance  that  liquid' has  been 
forced  into  the  glass  tube,  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  pressure-gage. 

The  intention  i^  to  measure  the  depth  of  water  below  the 
«hip  at  any  time  without  reducing  her  speed,  but  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  for  taking  soundings  when  ly- 
ing to.  As  a  matter  of  obeerration,  in 
sounding  from  a  steamer  running  at  14 
knots  in  water  of  70  fathoms  depth,  the 
sinker  has  been  found  to  draw  about  195 
fathoms  of  wire  off  the  reel  and  to  take 
about  40  seconds  of  time  to  reach  bottom. 
The  counter  driven  by  the  wheel  indicates 
the  length  of  line  payed  out  when  bottom  is 
reached  and  the  depth  may  be  instantly  de- 
clared, if  there  has  been  sufficient  experi- 
ence in  similar  circumstances  of  apparatus, 
speed  of  ship,  currents  and  weather,  but 
the  obserration  of  the  gage  tube  when 
brought  on  board  again  after  sounding  af-  , 
fords  the  more  definite  determination. 

The  glass  tube,  Fig.  1076,  is  of  suflkaentlr 
■mall  bore  toobviate  the  splashing  of  water 
within  it  during  sounding.  It  is  guarded  by 
an  outer  metallic  tube,  o,  which  is  attached 
by  a  length  of  hempen  line  to  the  wire. 
The  lining  of  the  tube  i.^  chromate  of  silver 
mixed  with  gum  to  enable  it  to  adhere  to  the 
tube,  and  the  mark  is  made  by  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  sea-water  which  is  forced 
out  of  the  sheath  into  thu  tube  as  the  appa- 
ratus desct^nds.  The  action  is  to  induce  a 
double  decomposition.  The  chlorine  leaves 
the  sodium  of  the  common  salt  and  com- 
bines with  the  silver,  while  the  chromic 
acid  and  oxygen  leave  the  silver  and  com- 
bine with  the  sodium.  The  chloride  of  sii-  I  ^ 
vrr,  white  and  insoluble,  remains  on  the  '  * 
glass  in  place  of  the  yellow  chromate 

The  tube  o,  shown  with  its  chm^  o,  and 
the  graduated  comparing  stick  in  Fig.  1076, 
is  closed  at  the  upper  end  and  open  at  the  .  . 
other  (z),  and  slips  within  a  metallic  ca^e  o,  p  ! 
the  lower  end  resting  upon  a  piece  of  vul- 
canite, r,  to  prevent  shocks  on  reaching  the 
bottom.  The  upper  endp  is  removed  for 
the  introduction  of  the  tube  and  then 
closed,  the  openings  9  allowing  sea-water 
to  enter  as  the  apparatus  descends.  T^^^ Thomson's  Deep 
lower  end  of  the  case  o  has  a  screw  plug  re-  g^^  Sounding 
movable  for  purpose  of  cleaning.  jV^e 

Figs.  1077,  10(8  show  the  apparatus  in 
side  and  end  elevations. 

On  the  bed  i<  are  the  standards  C  L  which  hold  the  reel  B 
and  the  brake-drum  K  respectively.  The  reel  is  rotated  by 
handles  i>,and  on  its  axis  Is  a  worm.  F,  which  actuates  ^ear- 
Ing  a  6  A  i,  to  revolve  Index  fingers //on  the  dials  /  /  to  indi- 
cate amount  of  wire  payed  off. 

K  is  a  brake  rope  which  takes  a  turn  round  the  drum  G 
and  is  fastened  at  its  respective  ends  to  the  brake-weeel  A", 
and  the  pivoted  weight  /.  N  is  a  weight  which  exercises,  in 
the  position  .«hown  at  z,  a  retarding  force  of  6  or  8  pounds  on 
the  drum,  but  which,  when  elevated,  allows  the  brake  rope 
to  slacken  so  that  the  wire  can  be  readily  wound  back  on  the 
reel  after  a  sounding  is  had. 

n  n  show  the  position  of  the  sounding  lead  and  n'  its  arm- 
ing. 

\Vhen  it  is  desired  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  previous 
chemical  or  other  preparation  of  the  tube,  a  preesure-tube  Ls 
used,  open  at  each  end  and  provided  with  valves,  one  at  the 
lower  end,  to  let  sea- water  enter  when  the  sinker  is  going 
down,  the  other  at  the  upper  end  to  let  air  escape  when 
it  is  drawn  up,  each  of  these  valves  remaining  ^losed  except 
when  urged  in  its  opening  direction  by  a  small  definite 
amount  of  force. 

Usine  tills  apparatus,  the  White  Star  steamer  **  Britannic  ^' 
now  takes  soundings  regularly,  running  at  16  knots  over  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  English  and  Iriah  Chan- 
nels, In  depths  someiimet  aa  much  as  180  fathoms. 
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FOG  TRUMPET. 


Fig.  1077. 


Fig.  1079. 


Sir  WiUiam  Utonuon's  Flying  Sounder.    (Side  Elevation.) 


The  steel  wire  weiglui  about  11  pounds  per  100  fathoms 
and  bears  when  new  from  28U  to  240  pounds  without  break- 
ing.    Its  circumference  is  0.03  inch. 

See  address  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  Royal  Society,  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1878. 

See  also  Sou»d»o  ArPAEATUs. 


Fig.  1078. 


r.f^ 


Sir  WiUiam  Thomson's  Flying  Sounder.    (End  Elevation.) 

Fod'der  Cut'ter.  A  machioe  for  cutting  corn 
stalks  for  feed. 

See  Ensilage  Cutter;  Chaff  Cuttbb; 
Straw  Cutter. 

Fod'der  MilL  1.  A  mill  for  coarse  grind  iDg 
of  grain  for  feedinfz:  stock. 

2.  A  mill  for  grinding  com  fodder,  to  render  it 
more  easy  to  feed  in  mangers,  and  more  readily 


Fog  Signal. 


mixed  with  bran,  or  other  enriching 
^-g^         matter.    A  substitute  for  a  fodder 
m      cutter. 

" Mamu/aeturer  and  Builder,-'  •  zi.  70. 

Fog  BeH  The  tog  bell  of  Zaf- 
farini,  of  FerrarH,  Itafy,  is  rung  by 
a  rocking  air-tight  float,  which  car- 
ries a  pair  of  erect  hammers  nith 
pliable  stems.  See  illustrations,  p. 
898,  "AJech.  Did." 

Fog  Qun.  A 
signal  gun,  fired 
as  a  warning  to 
mariners  during 
fo«:^y  weather. 

Lxplosive  gas  i8 
sometimes  used. 
See  Gas  Gun. 

Major  Elliott's    or- 

count  of  the  fog  sig- 

n  a  1   experiments  nt 

Dover,    England,  it- 

fouhd  in  his   lleport 

U.   S.   Kugineerx, 

*  *  European  Li  ah  /- 
hotn^e  SifgtffTis."  Referred  to  in  **  Van 
So$trand'*»  Magazine,'''  xIt.,  pp.  109-111. 

Wigham **Tiehnologiste,"  xxx'ix  3C9. 

Fog  Sig'naL  Nearly  allied  to  the  ^mn  is  the 
fog  signal,  made  by  the  discharge  of  a  ball  of  com- 
presbed  gun  cotton  in  the  focus  of  a  purabulic  re- 
flector. 

See  Fog  Bell  ;  Foo  Gun  ;  Foo  Trumpet,  etc  , 
"Afech.  Did."  d  infiot  and  the  ftilluwing  references : 

Acoustic  signals •  ^' Engineer,' ■  xl\.  dl.¥i.  ' 

•"Sc.^m.  ^>p.,"183,  184. 

Automatic,  floating   .    .    .    .•"&.  jlmer.,"  xxxvii.  118. 

Uorn,  Barker *  *^ Engineer,-' xWx.  411. 

Uoms,  guns,  whistles,  etc.      .  *  ** Engineer,''"'  xU.  46. 
Compressed  air,  Sautter,  Lemonnier  ff  Co.,  Fr. 

•  ''Ennineertng.''  xxx.  366. 

Fog  signals,  paper  by  Wigham  *  "Sc.  Am.  Sup.,**  2896. 

Whistle,  Lei^-Aloa      .    .     .    .  •  "  &.  ilmfr  ,"  xlii.  1. 

Fog  Tnim'pet.  The  siren  is  a  rti-am  trum- 
pet.    See  Fig.  5114,  p.  2191,  "  Mech.  Did.*' 

The  sound  is  caused  by  the  pus^age  of  stcom  at 
70  lb.  to  the  square  inch  through  the  openings 
made  by  the  revolution  of  one  di.^k  with  radial 
slits  cut  in  it  in  front  of  a  bimilar  disk  flxed  in  the 
trumpet.  The  most  effective  rate  of  rotation  is 
from  2400  to  2800  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
trumpet  is  of  ca.^it-iron. 

Fig.  1080  shows  Brown's  siren  f«»g  signal,  the 
trumpet,  valve,  and  rotating  mechanism  being 
mounted  on  a  semi-portaMe  steam  boiler. 

Steam  is  generated  in  A  and  passes  to  the  valve  B,  which 
is  a  perforated  dixk  mounted  on  an  axis  and  rapidly  rotated 
by  a  belt  from  the  engine-wheel  D,  in  apposition  to  a  sta- 
tionary disk  similarly  perforated,  m)  that  the  steam  paM«s 
when  the  holes  come  in  correspondence,  and  thus  causes  a 
scries  of  puffs.  The  degree  depends  on  the  pressure,  the 
pitch  on  the  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  the  puffs,  the  dura- 
tion upon  the  time  the  throttle  is  left  open,  the  quality  upon 
questions  relating  to  the  material  of  the  trumpet,  shape  of 
opening,  etc. 

The  fog  trumpet  of  Amadi,  of  Trieste,  was  exhibited  at 
Vienna  in  1873. 

It  consists  of  a  trumpet,  formerly  operated  by  comptwed 
air,  but  now  directly  by  steam  ;  is  provided  with  an  automatic 
distributing  steam-valve,  and  with  a  special  valve,  with  fin- 
ger-board, to  produce  sounds  of  varying  pitch. 

This  trumpet,  set  up  on  Point  Solvore,  Istria,  is  operated 
by  an  S-horse  power  steam  boiler,  at  25  lbs.  pressure ;  ran 
produce  90  blasts  in  80  seconds,  and  is  audible  at  15  nautical 
miles  distance  in  clear  weather. 

Report  of  Maior  George  U.  lOliott,  Corps  of  Engioeers,  U. 
S.  Army.    Van  Nostrand. 

See  also  "  Van  Nostrand'a  Magazine,*^  xiv.  106. 

The  ordinary  fog-horn  is  a  brass  trumpet  8^  Q"  long,  9/'  di- 
al th«  mouthpiece,  and  about  ^JSf'  at  the  mouth.    II 
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FOOT  WARMER  HEATER. 


Fig.  108D. 


Drotcn*  Siren  Fog  Signal, 

hM  a  steel  reed,  10^"  Z"  wide.  ^^  thick,  which  in  adjusted  to 
suit  the  f  undameDtal  note  of  the  truiupet,  and  made  to  vi- 
bnte  by  air  at  18  lb.  pressure. 

Fog  "Whis'tle.  For  data  on  fo^  whistles  and 
fog  horns  see  "A  Sumtmny  on  Researches  in  Sound 
hy  Professoi'  Henr^  during  1865-1867,"  "Smithson- 
ian Report,**  1879,  and  "3/ecA.  LHct,;*  p.  898. 

Leigh  ton's  whistle,  shown  partly  in  section  In  Fig.  1081,  is 
intended  to  reenforce  the  sound  of  a  steam  whistle.    It  con- 
Fig.  1081. 


Fog  WhiiOe. 


•ins  of  a  fog-horn  containing  a  steam  whistle,  behind  which 
then  i«  an  adjustable  resonance  chamber.  The  whistle  has 
straight  paxmllel  sides  and  straight  orifices. 

Foil  Car'ri-er  and  Plug'ger.  A  species  of 
pliers  for  {^raspin*;  foil  or  other  filling  and  with 
eur\'ed  ends  which,  when  brought  into  apposition, 
form  a  plnjrjjing  tool. 

Foil,  Va'ri^-ga'ted. 

Jnpnnfse:  Thirty  or  forty  thin  plates  of  gold,  sHrer,  cop- 
per, and  Tarioos  alloys,  are  laid  one  over  the  other  in  a  given 
order,  and  soldered  together  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  whole 
(urms  a  stout  plate  of  metal  Punches  of  various  shapes, 
•^nical,  pyramidal,  with  triangular,  square,  or  pentagonal 
«iiles,  are  now  used  to  make  a  pattern  of  perforated  figures, 
>»  bich  exhibit  on  their  Inner  ^ides  concentric  circles,  trian- 
?te«,  and  other  forms,  corresponding  to  the  punches  u.<«ed. 
The  plate  so  prepared  is  hammered  and  rolled  until  it  has 
become  quite  thin,  the  holes  disappear,  and  the  figures  have 
spread  out,  preserving,  however,  their  parallelism.  A  num- 
ber of  broken,  straight,  and  curved  lines  are  thus  produced, 
which,  as  in  a  Damascus  blade,  are  free  of  each  other, 
though  consistent  in  themselves  in  the  same  metal,  their  ef- 
fect being  further  enriched  by  the  use  of  acids  to  modify  the 
colors.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  thin  plates  pre- 
Pired  in  this  way,  having  an  extremely  flexible  nature,  ad- 
mitting relief,  with  stamped  or  engfaTed  dorigns,  and  capable 


of  receiTing  the  mo«t  various  colors 
and  forms,  will  hare  many  uses  Ui 
decorative  art.  —  l*rof.  LieUgg. 

Hee  Damaskiko  Metals,  p.  245, 
nt/rra. 

Fold'er.  {Sheet  Metal 
Working.)  A  muchiue  for 
tnming  locks  or  tapping  edgi  s 
of  cans.  Being  adjustable,  it 
will  turn  narrow  or  wide  locks, 
or  round  edges  for  wiring. 

Fold'ing  Boat.  See  list 
under  Boat^  p.  114,  supra,  and 
Fig.  2057,  p.  899,  '*Mech.  Vict.'* 

ir^old'ing  M  a  -  oh  i  n  e'. 
{Sheet  Metal  Working.)  A  mar 
chine  for  folding  the  edges  of 
blanks  preparutury  to  seaming, 
(jcncrally  called  a  double-edging 
machine. 

{Printing.)  A  folder  nttached 
to  a  perfecting  printing  ma- 
chine. 

{Bookbinding.)  A  machine 
for  folding  sheets,  signatures, 
or  quires. 

-*  Quire,  Richmond,  Br. 
"Z  •  ''Smginen''  1.  814. 

Folding  and  ptrf orating,  Lawrence, 
Br.      •  '^fik.  Am.  Sup.;'  2096. 
•  *'^on,'-  187b. 

Fold'in^  Net.  {Fishing  )  One  made  to  shut 
together  to  mclose  the  prey.   A  purse  net  is  a  variety. 

Food  Car.  One  used  in  a  hospital  or  asylum 
to  convey  rations  or  food  to  the  wards. 

Foot   Ap'pa-ra'tus.      {Surgical,)      Includes: 


Apparatus  for  everslon. 
For  olub-f  oot  ( tal  i  pes ). 
Apparatus  for  flat  feet. 
Splints,  bandages,  and  sUngs, 

for   xrustured   or   luxated 

parts. 


Artificial  feet. 
Support  for  weak  ankles. 
For  short  leg. 
Contracted  tendo  achlllis. 
For  over-riding  toes. 
For  bunions,  etc. 


Foot  Pour'er.  The  baromotor  of  Gaston  Bo- 
zdrain,  of  Pun's,  is  a  combined  treadle  and  hand- 
lever  motor.     Shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

•  ''Afan.  4r  Builder:'  ix.  280. 

•  "  >c.  Am.;'  xxxvil.  242. 
Foot  power,  Lsfu    .    .    .    .  •  "5f.  ^wi..'' xxxix  294, 870. 
Foot  drill,  Pratt  f  Whitnef  .  •  *'Iron  il^e,"  xviii.,  July  6, 1. 
Foot  lathe,  ComeU  Unie.     .  *  "Efiginerring;'  xxv.  210 

Shepherd •  "iroa  i4g^''  xx.,  Aug.  2,28. 

Foot  Vise.    A  device  used  in  the  smaller  op- 


erations of  black- 
smithing  ;  making 
calks  on  horse- 
shoes, heading 
bolts,  etc. 

Foot  "WalL 
{Mining.)  The 
layer  of  rock  im- 
mediately under  the 
vein. 

Foot  Warm'er 
Heat'er.  Appa- 
ratus for  warmmg 
the  contents  of  the 
foot-pans  which  are 
used  in  the  railway 
cars  of  Continental 
Europe  to  warm 
the  feet  of  the  pas- 
sengers. In  the  ap- 
paratus on  the  Par- 
IS,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean 
Railway  the  inieo- 
tion  of  steam  has 
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Foot  Vise. 
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substituted  the  emptying  and   refilling  with  hot 
water. 

The  appanttofl  at  a  stotion  will  heat  240  foot-waimcn  per 
hour  to  a  temperature  of  185"^  Fah. 
Pari*.  Lyoiw,  4"  Med.  Ry.    .  •  '' Enginttring,''  xxyH.  111. 
'  •'' Scientific  Amer.  Hup.;- 'I'm. 

Vertoop^Qer • '' Enginet^ritfg,'^  %xx. 'AiS. 

W.  Ry.ol  France    .    .    .    .  •''Enginetring,'*  xxriu.'i2b. 

For'age  Cut'ter.  A  chaff  cutter.  See  Ensi- 
lage Cutter;  Straw  CuTTkR,  ^Mtch.  Via" 

RuMian  military  ration  of  forge  :  — 

Biscuits  of  oatmeal,  pea  flour,  rye  meal,  gronnd  linneed  ; 
28  small  bLscuits  a  ration.  The  nutriment  equal  to  12  lbs. 
oats,  at  one-flfth  the  bulk. 

For'age  Press.  See  Baling  Press,  Fig.  184, 
p.  69,  supra. 

Force.  The  upper  die  in  a  stamping  machine. 
In  zinc  stamping  the  workman  lias  various  irregu- 
lar shapes  to  manage.  See  description  in  '*  iron 
Age,'*  xxiii.,  March  6,  p.  27. 

For'ceps.  (Surgical.)  A  grasping  tool,  having 
two  parts  hinged  scissurs-fashion.  The  names  are 
generully  descriptive  of  the  purpose,  or  of  the  part  to 
which  they  ajipertain.  The  list  following  is  de- 
rived from  "  jtemann's  Armam  Chirurgicum."  See 
also  list  on  p.  903,  *'Mech.  Diet'*  The  larger  num- 
ber of  I  he  iustruineuts  here  cited  are  to  be  found 
under  their  alphabetical  captions  in  this  volume 
or  iu  the  "J/cf/ia/iica/  Dictionary.'* 


Vig.  1088. 


List  of  surgical  forceps :  — 

Alligator. 

Arrow  extracting- 

Artery. 

Bone-rutting. 

Bone-holding. 

Bull-dog. 

Bullet. 

Canulated. 

Caustic. 

Cilia. 

Clamp. 

Conjunctiva 

Craniotomy. 

Curvilinear. 

Dental. 

Depilating. 

Dil&tinr. 

Dissecting. 

Dressing. 

Ear. 

Embryotomy. 

Entropium. 

Epiglottis. 

Epiiating 

Extirpation. 

Eve. 

Eyelet. 

Fenci>trated. 

Fixation. 

Gouge. 

Gullet. 

llare  lip. 

Hemorrhoidal 

Iris. 

Laryngeal. 

Lens. 

Ligating. 

Lithotomy. 

Luxation. 

MicrQScppic. 

Fore  Car'riage.  The  frame  and  pair  of  wheels 
on  which  the  front  end  of  the  beam  rests  in  many 
fornif*  of  European  ])lo\vs. 

Pore'-end.  {Fiieai-m.)  The  wooden  piece 
under  the  h;irrel  forward  of  the  guard. 

Pore'-hearth.  {MetnUw-qy,)  The  forward 
extension  of  the  hearth  of  the  MnPt  furnace ;  it  is 
closed  by  the  dam.     Fip.  704,  p.  293,  'M/ecA.  Diet** 

Forelock.  (NatUical.)  The  wedge  pas.sing 
through  a  mortise  in  the  shackle  of  an  anchor. 

Forge.     {Metallurgy.)     a,  A  form  of  furnace 


Midwifery. 

Nail  extracting. 

Nasal. 

Necrosis. 

Needle  holding. 

Obstetrical. 

Phymosis. 

Pile. 

Placenta. 

Polypus. 

Punching. 

Rongeur. 

Root. 

Sac. 

Saw. 

Seizing. 

Self-holding. 

Sequestrum. 

Slide  catch. 

Spring  catch. 

Spicula. 

Splitting. 

Sponge. 

Strabismus. 

Tenaculum. 

Throat 

TlSdue. 

Tongue. 

Tooth. 

Torsion. 

Tracheal. 

Trepnnning. 

Trichiasis. 

Twisting. 

UrethraT. 

L'teripe. 

Vulsellum. 

Wire  cutting. 

Wire  twisting. 

Wisdom  tooth. 


Fore  Carriage. 

for  obtaining  iron  by  direct  process  from  the  ore. 

See  Blomary;  Di-' 

RECT    Iron     Pro-  '*«•  i<*^- 

CESS ;    Iron    Fro- 

OEBB ;  Hearth,  etc. 

Fig.  1084. 


Portable  Forge. 


Portable  Forge. 


b.  A  blacksmith's  fire-place.  Figs.  1084,  1085 
show  English  forms  of  portable  forges.  Many  other 
forms  are  noticed  under  Blower;  Jewelers' 
Foroe;  Laboratory  Forob,  etc 

Buffalo  Forge  ,    .    .    .  •  "/nm  i««,"  xxli.  Dec.  6,p.  19. 
-^  •  "&tfn<»7fe  Amer.  *'  xxxnli.  3-4 

PatUrson •  ''Man.  J  Bttitder,'  x.  67. 

Thtpaites  If  Carbutt,  Br.  •  ** Engineering,**  xxvi.  86. 
Hammer.  Longworth,  Br.  •  ''Engineer,''  xlir.  4. 

Rowlings •^'Scientific  Amer.  Stm.,'*  12m, 

Jhngye.Bt * ''Engineer,'' xlii.  BIS. 

Alker. •"Scientific  Afneruan,*'xi.  IW. 


Forging  Machine. 
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For^giiig  Ma-chine'.  Majssej's  forging  ma- 
chine (Br.)  is  iutended  for  a  class  of  forgiugs,  snch 
as  spindles,  bolts,  studs,  rollers,  pins,  files,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles  in  common  use. 

It  has  four  pain  of  blocks  or  hammers,  8^''  diaroeter. 
The  lower  blocks  can  be  Mt  up  or  down  while    _,      . .__ 
the  machine  k  running.    The  eccentric  8haft    ''S*  1087. 
is  st*^,   running   in  Terj  large  white -metal 
bearing^.      The  machine  can  be  worked  from 
both  sides,  so  that  two  or  more  men  can  use  it 
at  the  same  time.    Speed,  760  reTolution^  per 
minute.     Weight  7,000  lbs.    Power  required  to 
drive,  about  one  horse.    Floor  space  required, 
4'  3^'  by  3'  9^'.    Height  over  all,  d'  6". 

See  Stbbl  Prxss,  Fig.  6747,  p.  2369.  "Meek. 
Dirt.'''  Also,  paper  on  the  **  8ystim<  Haswell^"' 
at  Vienna,  by  Butler,  of  Leeds,  England.  De- 
bate by  Paget,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  and 
others.    **3eimUi/k  Ameriean  Sup.f'*  712. 

Forking  Spade.  A  bifurcated  dig- 
ging tool.  The  tool  with  several  tines 
is  a  digging  fork. 

Form'ing  Iron.  Hg.  1088. 

{Forging.)  A  spe- 
cies of  swage  block, 
used  b^  the  black- 
smith in  rounding 
rod.H.  The  grooves 
of  various  radii  to 
suit  different  requirements. 

Form^ing  Ma-chine'.       1.    [Sheet 
Metal    Working.)     A  machine  for  bend-     Forking 
ing  tin  plate  to  circular  form.      The  di-      ^w**- 
ameter  of  the  circularly  bent  plate  depends  upon 
the  relative  proximity 


Forming  Iron. 


Fig.  1089. 


of  the  three  rollers  be- 
tween which  the  plate 
passes. 

See  also  StampikoPbiss, 
Fig8.  5&4&-654D,  pp.  2304, 
23Ud,  "AfccA.  Did.'' 

2.  The  forming  ma- 
chine, Fig.  1089,  is 
adapted  for  felt,  buck- 
ram, straw,  tin,  and 
what  not. 

See    also    HAT-roucnio 

MACfmri. 

3.  A  machine  for 
laying  up  strands  into 
rope,  Fig.  1090.  It  is 
on  the  same  principle 
as  Fig.  4442,  p.  1981, 
"Afedt.  JJict." 

For^no-oon-ver^tis-Betir.  A  French  name, 
familiar  to  English  speaking  metallurgists  ss  the 
title  of  the  Ponaard  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
BteeL 

Fig.  1090. 


See  article  bv  J.  Sylmin  P^rlss^,  member  of  the  national 
Jury  in  Paris,  1878,  published  In  the  ''Journal  of  the  British. 
Iron  and  Steei  InstituU,'^  and  reproduced  in  "  Kon  JVcm- 
trand^s  Engineering  Magazine^'-''  xxl.  2&2. 

See  aim)  Poxsars  Furnack. 

The  Ponsard  furnace,  like  the  Siemens- Martin  and  others, 
whether  applied  to  metallurgic  or  other  purposed,  is  a  gas 
generating  furnace  and  has  a  peculiar  regenerator.  See  Gas 
Uenerati.xo  Furnacb;  Stemens\  Figs.  1169,  1160,  and  Pon- 
sard's,  Figs.  1161.  1182,  pp.  886, 887,  in/ra,  both  of  them  as 
applied  to  gas  works. 

Porty'five  De'gree  El'bow.  A  pipe  coupling 
equal  to  ^  bend.     See  Bend. 

Foun'dry  Far'naca  System  of  Piat,  Paris : 
Reverberating  and  blast  furnaces.  The  furnace  of 
sheet-iron  containing  the  crucible  is  on  trunnions,  or 
can  be  unshipped  and  moved  by  crane  or  bv  hand 
to  the  flask.    See  Crucible  Furnace. 

^"Seienti/U  American  Supplement'^ 2867. 

Foun'dry  La'dle.  One  for  carrying  molten 
metal  fronj  the  cupola  to  the  flasks. 

See  Ladlb  ;  Shakks,  **Meeh.  2>frt."  et  infra. 

Aikin  ([  Drummond's  mounted  ladle  is  supported  on  two 
wheels  at  a  point  on  the  shank,  which  enables  a  stout  boy  to 
counterpoise  and  push  it,  holding  by  the  crotches. 

Pintsch's  ladle,   Fuerstenwaide,  Prussia,  is  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  iron  flows  from  a  partitioned  channel  riveted 
along  the  side  of  the  kettle,  and  opening  into  the  same  near 
the  bottom.    This  excludes  floating 
drow-  Fig.  1091. 

J^nch  foundry  ladle,  Lnbour- 
lay's** Dietionnaire,''  ii.,  Figs. 930, 
981,  947,  article  "  Fonderie  de  fer.'* 

Fonn'tain     Pen.      One 

carrying  a  supply  of  ink, 
fed  gradually  to  the  point 
of  the  instrument.  The  pens 
showrn  in  Fig.  1091  have 
abandoned  any  attempt  at 
graceful  writing,  being  merely 
hollow  handles  with  tubular 
points.  A  flne  needle  inside 
governs  the  flow  of  the  ink  in 
the  Stylographic  pen,  —  the 
two  figures  on  the  right.  In 
the  McKinnon  pen,  the  tubu- 
lar point  is  flne,  and  yields 
ink  when  pressure  is  applied. 
Foun'tain  Pomp.  A  gar- 
den or  syringing  pump,  for 
watering:  flowers,  or  applying 
wet  poisons  to  the  cotton 
worm,  etc. 

Comstock's  **  Report  upon  CbtUm 
Insects,''  18T9,»  p.  289,  and  Fig. 
61. 

See  also  Spratino  MACHmi ; 
Sprinklkr  ;  Iksect  Dxstroter,  infra. 

Four-cyPin-der    En'gine. 

ing :  — 


Fountain  Pens. 
See  the  follow- 


ttopt-formimg  Mackim; 


Brown,  Winterthor  .  .  •  "Enginfering.^^ 
xxi.  126. 177. 

Vospet,  Br •  ^'Engituering'' 

xxTii.  5  J9. 

Compound,  Watts^  Br.  •  **Eng^inefrirtg'* 
xxyi.118. 

Four-high  Mill.  A  rolling 
mill  with  four  rollers  in  tier.  *'Iron 
Ape,''  xxii.,  Dec.  5,  p.  3. 

Four  Screw  Chuck.  A  In  the 
chuck   in  which  the  object  is  cen- 
tered by    the    use  of   four    screws 
?u ad mnticaliy  disposed.  SccDbill 
'huck,  p.  276,  supra. 
Four  Spindle  Drill.    A  gang 
drill  with  four  spindles. 

Fratt  ^  Whitney,  •  "  Thurston's    Vienna 
Beport,''  U.  2M. 
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Foor-strand'ed  Splice.  {Nautical.)  A  splice 
made  in  a  fuar-stranded  rope,  or /our  cant  rope. 

Four  Valve  Spec'u-lum.  A  urethral,  or 
other,  specalum  which  has  four  expanding  fingers 
as  in  seyeral  of  the  instances,  Fig.  5360,  p.  2260, 
"3/ec/i.  Did"  Certain  spcculi  are  always  referred 
to  under  their  specific  names,  as  otoscope^  rlunoscopr, 
etc  See  list  under  Surgical  Instruments  and 
Scope,  p.  2056,  *' Mech.  Diet." 

Four'-iway  Cock.  I.  {Railway.)  A  fancet 
in  the  air-brake  arrangement  with  two  passages  in 
it,  and  used  for  opening  and  closing  communication 
between  the  brake  cylinder  rcsenroir,  brake  i)ipe, 
and  triple-valve.     See  Triple- Valve. 

2.  A  bath  tub  cock  with  index,  "  Hot,"  "  Cold,*' 
"  Waste,"  "  Shut." 

Frac'ture  Ap'pa-ra'tue.  {Surgical.)  The 
li.«t  includes  splints,  bandages,  swings,  extension 
apparatus,  bedsteads,  etc.  The  distinctions  are  also 
drawn  from  the  part  affected.  See  Splint,  Ex- 
tension Apparatus,  Counter  Extension  Ap- 
paratus, etc.,  in  **Mech.  Diet." 

Se«  list  under  SuRQiOAL  iKSTBUMBifn  akd  Apparatus,  pp. 
2459-2461,  ''Mech.  Dirt.'-  The  following  referencex  ar«  to 
Tiemann't  ^AsmameHtarium  Chirwgictnn ,'''  Part  IV. 

Temnr Flgn.  102, 108, 106-111. 

Fracture  bed     .    .    .  Figo.  104, 158,  169, 168, 160 

Patella Fig*.  112-118. 

Lower  leg     ....  Figs.  119-121. 

Lower  maxillary    .    .  Fig.  122. 

Clavicle Fig8. 128-127. 

Lower  arm Fig.  128. 

Suspending  appaimtua  Figs.  102.  108^  120, 130, 140, 164, 166, 
167,  li4. 

Frame  Clamp.  A  device  for  putting  picture 
and    looking-glass  yjg.  1092. 

frames  together.  To  ^^ 

asinglelever.^mov-   ^     s  ^^ 

ing  over  a  rack  D, 
four  stretchers   are 
connected    each     to 
one   of    the   comer 
clamps  C  so  as  to   lj<l 
draw  them  equally.     ] 
The  clamps    C  are 
adjustable    on  the  .    HK^^^^^_ 
stretchers,   as    seen  .^    HHll^^lH^ 
in  the  detached  view,  l\ '  HI  U^IH*^  \  \ 

according  to  the  size  U'  HI  n    ^K      U\ 

of  the  frame.  l\  HI    <   fli      1 '  ^  HI  1^' 

Frame  Drilling  Y  HI   JkHL    V  HI  ( 
Ma-chine'.  A  ma-    \  Hl^r^Hlw^  HI  h 
chine,     Fig.      1093,       HIf     B\\ 
with  several  self -act-       HH       ^1  W 
ing    drilling    h.cad 
stocks  for  operating 
on  different  parts  of 
a  locomotive,  frame  Frame  CJamp. 

at  the  same  time.  —  Whitworth. 

Framelese  Spec'ta-cles.  Those  in  which  the 
nose-piece  and  temples  are  nttached  directly  to  the 
lenses;  bows  being  dispensed  with. 

Frame  Planning  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  with 
independent  self-acting  cross  slides  and  tools,  for 
pianino:  different  ports  of  a  locomotive  frame  at 
the  same  time. 

Frame  Slotting  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
working  on  locomotive  frames,  having  several  self- 
acting  head -stocks  capable  of  being  independently 
operated. 

Franklin  Spec^-dee.  The  lens  in  ench 
bow  is  divided  on  its  major  axis ;  the  upper  section 
for  far^  and  the  lower  for  near  observation ;  for 
distance  and  for  reading. 

Freez'ing  Ap^pa-ra'tus.  {Surgical.)  See 
Atomizee;  Spbat  Apparatus,  etc..  Fig.  181,  p. 


Fig.  1096. 


Frame  Drilling  Machine. 

93,  **Mech.  Diet.;'  and  Fig.  128,  p.  55,  supra.    See 
also  IcK. 

FrMdag  mixture*,  **Meehanieal  Dictionary,"'  p.  1167. 

^^Seientific  American  Sttpptetnent;'  142). 

Freight  Car.     One  for  carrjing  freight,  as  dis- 
tinct from  passenger,  express,  mail,  etc.,  cars,  on  the 

Fig.  1094. 


Box  Freight  Oar, 

one  hand,  and  gravel,  coal,  and  constmction  cars 
on  the  other.  Fig.  1094  shows  a  box  freight  car 
with  frame  made  of  tubular  iron. 

8«e  tho  foUowing  reltraocM :  — 

Light 

Iron 

Metollic 


N.  Y.  Centnd 


Lake  Shore  and  MIeh.  S, 
Standard  box,  N.  Y.  C. 


Se.  Ameriam  <Syp.,»*  847. 
"^Iron  Age,''  xxiii.,  F«b.  20,  7. 
**lTon  Atge,"  xxl.,  Jan.  24,  p. 
7 ;  May  14,  p.  7. 

•  ^'-Enginetring,'  xxl.  444. 
"«Sic.  AmtriranSttp.,'^  28b. 

•  *' Railroad  Gazette/'  xxii.QlQ. 

•  '^liailroacf  Gazette,"  vlii.  119. 
Freight  Rtock  car,  ChaUnder  •  '^Railroad  Ga«^«<,'*xxfi.26L 
Uoiet  and  couTcy or     ...  *  *^/nm  Age/'  xvii.,  March  16, 1. 

Freight  Truck.  A  hand-truck,  for  moving 
heavy  packages,  known  as  a  freight  ftarrtyw-truck  or 
freight  vn/^on  truck  according  to  whether  it  has  2 
or  4  wheels  respectively. 

Fresh'et  Signal.  An  apparatus  to  give  an 
alarm  upon  the  occnnence  of  a  rapid  rise  in  a 
stream. 

Groi's  frwhet  flignal  apparatm,  nmd  hi  ^^^'  ^^'^ 
th<>  Lot.  Aveyxon,  France,  indicates  auto- 
matically, by  electrical  means,  any  rari- 
ations  in  level  from  a  lilgher  to  a  lower 
point.  A  float  at  tlie  higher  point  com- 
munfcates  Its  upward  and  downward  more- 
mcnt,  hy  means  of  a  batteiy  and  wire, 
to  a  needle  pointing  on  a  gtndnated  scale. 
>Mien  the  rise  is  snch  that,  there  is  danger, 
a  bell  is  rounded  whieb  sets  in  action  a 
number  of  bells  in  the  houses  of  inhabit- 
ants along  the  banlu  and  warns  tfaem  of 
the  coming  flood. 

Fres-ner  Lamp.  One  with  a 
cylindrical  lens  formed  of  prismatic 
zones  above  the  equatorial  region.      F^itel  Lamtp, 

Fres-nel'  Lens.  (Ovtics.)  A 
lens  consisting  ol  a  c«ntzal  portion  of  spherical  Me- 
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tion  and  Rurroanding  rinpR,  so  adapted  as  to  direct 
the  rays  practically  parallel,  and  prevent  their  lo»s 
by  radiation  in  umleas  directions. 
The  Fresnel  is  the  tiiinl  in  the  series  of  the  great 
rig.  1096.  improvements  which  are  now 
aniTersally  adopted  in  light- 
hoQses,  using  the  dioptric  system. 
These  three  inrentions  are 
French,  and  are  the  Argund 
bnmer  (1774),  the  mechanical 
lamp  (Carce/j.  and  the  Fresnel 
lens  (1810).  The  light  is  in  the 
focal  center  of  a  series  of  lenses, 
which  assume  what  mav  be 
roujfhly  called  a  barrel-sliape, 
around  the  burner.  Tlie  equatorial  portion  of  the 
series  is  a  sort  of  cylindrical  hoop,  the  vertical  section 
of  the  band  of  glass  showing  such  lines  that  the  rays 
passing  through  it  are  diverted  to  a  horizontal  plane ; 
the  rays  striking  above  or  below  the  central  zone 
are  intercepted  by  rings  of  prismatic  section,  and 
are  so  refracted  as  to  assume  a  directiou  parallel  to 


Pretnel  Lens. 


those  proceetiing 
from  tnc  equato- 
rial region  of  the 
glass  envelope 
surrounding  the 
burner.  See  Di- 
optric Light, 
Fig.  1657.  p.  704, 
-Mech.  Diet,*' 

Fret  8  aw.  A 
jig  or  band  saw, 
for  bargeboard, 
bracket,  and  Sor- 
rento work. 

Mr  Chfsney,  Br. 

65. 
***Manmfaetvrfr  ^ 
BuiUhr,"  xi.  221). 
Rogers. 
•  *'A'ii£r»ii'<r,"  xlrl. 
124 

Prio'tion 
Brake.     1, 


Fig.  1097 


Friction  Quteh. 


Promt's  brake.    A  form  of  ditnamometer.   Fig.  8102, 
p.  915,  '•  Mtch.  Diet:' 
Richards "2>oii  Age,^'  xx.,  Aug.  80,  p.  11. 

2.    A  measurer  of  the  p.    ^^g 

Inbricity  of  oils.  See 
Friction  Metbr,  Oil 
Tester. 

Fric'tion  Clutch.  A 
device  by  which  a  pulley 
is  made  fast  to  a  shaft  so 
as  to  partake  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  latter ;  or  one 
shaft  made  to  partake  of 
the  motion  of  another 

Fig.  1097  nhows  Frisbiefl 
clutch,  which  fastens  by  the 
hub.  The  cone  in  moved  by 
the  shipper  expanding  the  leT- 
era  and  00  locking  the  part« 
together  that  the  frictional 
adherence  is  equal  to  the  duty 
of  tnmsmitting  the  motion  of 
one  part  to  the  other. 

KlaMm's  clutch,  Fig    1008, 
opentes   by   expanding    the 
friction  segmeuta  againut  the 
Inner  rim  of  the  wheel :  a  longitudinal  sliding  movement  of 
the  skere  towards  the  pulley  effectn  thi« ;  and  vice  versa. 

A  Belgian  friction  clutch  opeiates  by  contact  of  two  diska 
with  interlockiDR  face  grooves. 

See  the  following :  — 

AJdyman •  "  Engineer,'^  xlix.  268. 

Am.  CbUek  Co •  "^on  Age;'  xrii.,  June  8,  p.  6. 


Flirt  I  on  Gu  eh. 


•  ^'Engineering^'  xxx.  100. 

•  *'Nc.  Ameriran,"'  xxxvi.  147. 


Coupling,  Bags.'iaWf  Br. 

I  Belgian 

P/leid'^rery  l^r •  "Ea^m'rrinjf,- xivii.  243. 

Drum,  A/MHt/y     .    .    .    .*  ^'Seienti fir  Amer.,"  xxxvi.  338. 

Pulley,  Bean •"fi'iff.  ^  Mm.  Jour.,"  xxi.  260. 

Brown •♦'A/^rA. />i>i.,*  Fij?  2103,  p  916; 

Fig.  1351,  p.  678. 
"Giant" •  "jl/ner/caii  Afi//«-,"  vlii.  225. 

Fric'tioil  Drum  Hoist.  A  hoisting  enp^ine 
operated  by  friction  from 
a  constantly  moving 
tihaft.  Fi^.'  1099  shows 
Mundy's  fricti<»n  ch-um 
hoisting  machine,  used 
for  pile  drivers  and  der- 
ricks. It  is  a  portable 
engine  and  hoibt,  but  the 
drum  can  be  locked  to  or 
freed  from  the  shaft  by 

THrJin-  Hjf  ;l  U-\*T.       i'huS, 

tht*  wi'i^^lit  may  i^f  lifted 
mill  tbo  (Inini'll It'll  sud- 
r  kMi  I  y  frt  ed .  Ill  I  <  nvi  ng  t  he 
HiMjjht  tn  fall  if*i4taiitly ; 
Mr,  Hy  |initi:illy  freeing 
I!    flnim   the  loatl  may 

Fric'tion  Oeai'ing. 
A  [Kjwpr  IniUfiniit- 
uu''  iloviL-e  which  de- 


Frietion  Drum  Hoist. 

pends  upon  the  frictional  adherence  of  the  allied 
parts. 

In  Van  TIaagen's,  the  wheels  have        fig-  HOO. 
square  grooves  in  their  |>eFt|iheripi 
which  interlock  so  a^  ro   Imeju  inti- 
mate bearing  surfaces. 

See  also  Fig.  1601,  p.  680,  "  Mft^k. 
Diet.;'  where  friction  g«ir  is  ^hou  11 
as  working  the  feed  •>!  a  ^nwrnill 
French  •  Art.    ^' Engrenn^r ,'    Lfi> 

'*Dirf.."  It.,  Figs. 
3rm,  3527. 
Round  belt  in  multi- 


grooTwl  pullevR 
•  "AV»r/o/i**  Jt 


Jour- 
nal 'my  a.  S, 
vi.  163. 
Paper  by  H'icklin. 
•  Cooper's     *' Belt- 
ing.'" 288.  Friction   Gearing. 
Pump  driver,   Hind, 

Br •  "£ii^/fi*wn^,'' xxii   IR 

Gear *  "Engineering;' xxiii.Ul. 

Pric'tion  Heat'er.  A  device  for  obtaining 
heat  from  friction.  A  cylinder  of  water  hjis  an 
iron  end  plate,  against  which  revolves  a  disk,  and 
the  friction  uf  the  two  generates  heat,  which  is 
communicated  to  the  water.  The  latter  is  con- 
ducted in  any  n«nnl  way  to  different  parts  of  the 
house. —  Pro/:  IVills. 

Fric'tion  Ma-chine'.  An  electric  machine, 
generating  electricity  by  contact  with  amalgamated 
silk. 


FRICTION  METER. 
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Fric'tion  Me'ter.     A  test  for  lubricators. 

The  block  A  is  pressed  igaiuftt  the  periphery  of  the  wheel 
by  an  arm  C,  which  is  a  t^ment  of  a  roller,  balaiK  ed  and 
pivoted  on  the  »hort  arm  of  the  bell  crank  D  D,  the  long 
end  of  which  is  connect«d  by  a  link  to  the  lever  F,  which 

has  a  weight,  E^  on 


Kig.  imi. 


Friction  Meter. 


the  outer  end  of  it 
and  a  chain  con- 
nertH  the  friction 
block  j4  to  a  Hprinf 
balance.  The  wheel 
is  to  be  maile  to 
turn  to  the  ri^hc  at 
any  desired  velocity 
of  circumference, 
by  means  of  a  band 
from  a  lathe,  or 
otherwise,  when 
the  friction  of  the 
wheel  on  the  fric- 
tion block  will  tend 
to  carry  the  latter 
along  with  the 
former  ;  but  it  is 
prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the 
chain  to  the  spring 
balance,  which  in- 
N  dicates  the  amount 
^  of  the  tendency  of 
the  block  to  move 
along  the  wheel,  or, 


in  other  words,  the  total  amount  of  friction  on  the  rubbhig 
surface.  —  Napier. 
See  abio  Oil  Tkstxe  ;  Lubbicant  Testuu 

Pric'tion  Roller  Drop.  An  arrangement 
for  working  a  drop  hammer.  HotchkiM»  &  Stiles. 
See  Fig.  2104,  Friction  Hammek,  p.  916,  "3/ccA. 
Dicf," 

Friction  "Wheel.  One  operating  by  the  fric- 
tion of  its  surface ;  as  in  some  ca>es  a  iHrpe  buff- 
covered  wheel  driving  a  number  of  spindles  by 
frictions)  contact. 

See  some  notices  In  Cooper*s  "F<//i*i|r,'*  206. 
See  also  Friction  Oeab  ;  Friction  Clutch,  npra;  and 
Frictio.^  Wheel;  Friction  Uammkr,  *'Mech.  Dict:^ 

Friez'ing  Cut'ter.  A  rotative  bit  for  making 
friezes,  moldings,  etc. 

Friez'ing  Ma-chine'.  An  edge-molding  ma- 
chine. The  vertical  cutter  projects  up  through  the 
table  of  the  machine  and  works  molding  on  the 
stuff  fed  up  to  it.  It  is  called  a  fnezing  machine, 
as  it  is  adapted  to  making  frieze  moldings  for  ceil- 
ings.    See  Fig.  3200,  p.  1468,  'Mech.  Diet." 

Frit.  [Ceramics,)  The  material  for  glaze  of 
pottery. 

A  frit  for  stoneware  glaxe  :  — 

Ground  feldxpar  .... 26 

Oround  quarts  or  flint 2o 

Sal  soda 25 

Clay 15 

Boracic  acid 10 

"ioo 

Aft«r  being  fused  in  a  fiit  fmmaef,  M  is  run  into  a  stone 
rat,  cooled,  broken  into  fragrnents,  and  ground  into  a  fine 
paste  with  usiu-r  in  a  frit  mill.  The  re.*ult  U  a  fine  slip  to 
which  white  lead  as  a  fuse  and  cobalt  as  corrective  of  yellow 
are  added. 

The  porous  biscuit  Is  dipped  in  this  slip. 

Frit  Fur'nace.  (Ceramics.)  A  reverberating 
furnace  in  which  frit  for  glaze  is  fu.sed. 

Frit  Mill.  {Ceramics.)  A  tub  mill,  with  Imhr- 
Riones  in  which  the  mnterial  for  glaze  (see  Frit) 
is  ground  into  an  impalpable  slip. 

Fromm'hold  Cell.  A  single  liquid  battery 
having  a  platinized  leaden  plate  clamped  between 
two  zinc  plates  with  interme<liate  insulation.  Im- 
mer«cd  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

See  Slater  &  Watson's  English  Patent,  1862. 


Fig.  1102. 


Front  CyFin-der  Head.  That  head  which 
is  opposite  to  the  piston.  The  back  end  has  the 
stuffing  box  for  the  piston-rod. 

Front  Sight.  As  distinguished  from  rear  or 
hind-sight.  The  sight  on  a  gun  near  the  muzzle. 
It  may  he  gfobe,  aperture,  open,  or  pin.    See  Sight. 

Frost  Cog.  A  toe  or  projection  on  a  hoi-se 
hhoe  to  keep  the  animal  from  slipping  on  ice  or 
frozen  ground. 

Frost'ing.  {Fine  Art  Metal-working.)  Making 
a  dead  surface  on  the  meal  so  as  to  give  a  sombre 
tint ;  ur  it  may  be  done  over  a  part  of  the  surface 
Ko  as  to  throw  the  bright  portions  into  greater  prom- 
iuenee  and  so  obtain  variety. 

Frost  Valve.  A  valve  which  opens  to  allow 
water  to  escape  from  the  portion  of  the  pipe  or 
pump  where  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  frozen. 
Stone's  frost  valve  is 
so  arranged  that  the 
act  of  screwing  down 
the  hydrant  to  close 
it  opens  the  small 
frost  valve  and  al- 
lows the  hydrant  to 
free  itself  of  water. 

Fruit  Dry'er.  The 
Reynolds  fruit  dryer 
is  a  shaft  in  which 
the  shelves  are  hori- 
jiontal.  The  trays  of 
fresh  fruit  are  put  iu  ' 
at    the    bottom,    the 

fule  of  trays  being 
iaed  temporarily  for  that  purpose  by  means  of 
the  lifting  bottom  D,  crank  shaft  C  B,  and  handle 
A.    From  12  to 20  trays 


Frost  Yal9t. 


are  used  ;  the  heat  is 
about  200^  Fah.,  and 
the  fruit  in  the  upper 
trays  is  bathed  in  the 
steam  and  aroma  of  the 
fresher  fruit  more  im- 
mediately exposed  to 
the  fire. 

The  point  of  delicacy  in 
management  consists  i  n 
prompt  drying  after  cutting 
to  avoid  dihcolomtion. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  sub- 
ject the  freshly  cut  fruir  to 
the  fumes  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  obtained  by  burn- 
ing sulphur  In  a  chamber  or 
casl(  In  which  the  cut  fruit 
is  exposed.  This  is  a  plan 
UFed  from  time  immemorial 
to  prevent  acetic  fermenta- 
tion in  wtaie  and  cider  caf>k8, 
and  also  to  delay  the  vinous 
fermentation  wiih  wine  or 
eider.  The  fcn«y«  ^^th  the 
finished  artlelo  are  rvmored 
from  the  rop  one  at  a  time 
In  Fig.  11(kS  the  apparatuR 
has  a  supplementary  cham- 
ber above  for  finishing  the 
opention  when  a  tray  of 
doubtful  completion  has 
been  removed.  Gold  medal 
at  Paris,  1878. 

In  a  California  machine 
the  trays  are  similarly  dis- 
posed but  hung  on  a  carrier-  ^ 
chain.  The  Witliams  ma- 
chine has  a  high  tower  with 
a  furnace  at  the  bottom, 
and  endless  chains  with  wire 
trays  which  revolve  slowly, 
cau.«ing  the  fruit  last  put  in- 
to pass  first  through  the 
hottest  part.  Bleaching  with 
sulphur  is  used.    The  Ald^n 


Fig.  1108. 


Fhtit  Dryer 
h  somewhat  timUsr. 
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Th«  Jones  diyer  (F»rquhar,  York,  Fft.)  !•  made  in  thiM 
lomu,  korizontal,  portable,  tionbU-Jlme  uprigkt. 

In  the  .infiz«»/o/  fruit  dryer  a  carrent  of  heated  air  is 
drawn  through  the  two  horiiontal  fruit  chambem  by  an  ex- 
hAuat  fan.  The  chambers  are  one  above  the  other  with  side 
doors  for  the  introduction  and  nemoral  of  fruit  trays. 

In  the  portab'.f  the  trays  are  in  rercical  coluraux  In  a  sheet 
iron  box  at  bottom  of  which  is  a  furnace.  The  trays  are  put 
in  at  bottom,  the  pile  being  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
trays  with  flDtuhed  fruit  remoTed  from  the  top.  The  trays 
are' covered  with  netting. 

The  fJouble'JIue  is  laiffer,  parts  are  duplicated,  and  it  occu- 
pies the  height  of  two  stories,  or  a  cellar  and  one  story 

Dieiz  California  fruit  dryer  has  a  number  of  sloping  cham- 
bers one  above  another  The  fruit  in  wire  trays  is  put  in 
at  front  and  pushed  back  from  time  to  time  as  new  trays  are 
ready,  and  the  dried  fruit  removed  at  the  back.  The  fl re-heat 
circulates  in  all  the  chambers,  the  fresh  fruit  being  exposed 
to  the  hottest  part. 

Aldeii *  *^ Mining  and  Sc.  Press;"' xxxr'iW.^ffi. 

BosweU •  "Ifiiwii^  and  Se.  Press^'  xxxvii.  281 ; 

xxxviii.  268. 

BUiwer •" Mining  aiu/ Se.  IVess,'' xxxvi.  248. 

Harris •  "HftnifV  an^  Se.  iVess,'' xxxvi.  289. 

Mambrue    .     .     .     .*  "Srf'enii^:  ^mrWcan,"  xlii.  162. 
On  drying  fmlt  .    .  *  *^Seienti^  American,''^  xl.  146. 

•  •♦  Scientifie  American  Smp.;*  2106. 
^^Seribner^s  Magazine^^'  Jane,  1878. 

Fruit  Pit^ter.  A  device  to  remove  the  stones 
of  friiir,  such  as  peaches  and  plums. 

Haich*8  pitter  splits  the  fruit  aud 
removes  the  pit.  Each  half  of  the 
tabular  otiening  carries  its  own  sec- 
tion of  the  knife,  and  the  two  are 
hinged  together  so  as  to  e.xpand  to 
any  necessary  size. 

See  also  Cuerrt,  Peach,  etc. 
"Mech,  Dictr 

Fruit  pitter,  LiUis  •*'Min.  t  Se.   Press;* 
xxxir.  289. 

Fruit  Press.  Cider,  wine,  and 
oil  presseji  are  considered  under  their 
own  captions.  Figs.  1105, 1 106  show 
domestic  presses  for  small  fruit,  and 
useful  nlso  for  stuffing  sausages.  See 
abM>  Draw-up  Prbss,  Fig.  872,  p.-  274,  iupra,  and 
list  under  Presses,  infra. 

Fruit  (or  Seed)  Sep'a-ra^tor.     A  machine 
which  separates  and  gnides  cran- 
berries, beaus,  and  seed. 

Fig.  1106. 


Fruit  PiUer. 


Fig.  1106. 


Fruit  Press  ( Open). 


Fruit  Press  ( Cloud). 


The  detachable  feeder  runs  on  top.  and  has  a 
trembling  motion,  combined  (optionally)  with  lat- 
eral motion.  The  sieves  are  lettered  for  kinds  of 
grains  and  seeds,  and  numbered  for  places  where 
used.  —  Brown. 

Fruit  Sli'cer.  An  open-bottomed  box  with 
a  follower,  to  contain  fruit,  and  slipped  back  and 
forth  in  grooves  over  a  knife  fixea  like  that  of  a 
alaw-catter  beneath.  —  Wharrji. 


Fu'eL  The  table  gives  the  comparative  evapo- 
rative value  of  fuels. 

The  feed  water  beiog  212<^  Fah.  when  it  enter*  the  boiler, 
the  following  results  were  obtained  from  the  connumption 
of  1  pound  of  the  undemientionod  fueU.  The  flr^t  eight 
give  the  average  of  many  samples  tested  by  Messrs.  Delabecho 
and  Flayfair :  — 


Speciflc 

Pound,  of  Water 

Compar. 

Gravity. 

Ermporsted. 

Values. 

Welsh  coal      .... 

1.816 

9.061 

1.000 

Newcasi  le  coal    .     .    . 

1.256 

8.01 

0.886 

Derby  and  York  coal   . 

1.292 

7.68 

0.837 

Lancashire  coal  .     .     . 

1.278 

7.94 

By  trial 

0.877 

Scotch  coal     .... 

1.260 

7.70 

0.861 

British  average  .    .     . 

1.290 

8.13 

0.896 

Irish  anthracite  .    .    . 

1.590 

9.85 

1.088 

Patent  fuels   .... 

1.167 

9.20 

1.016 

French  coal  (average)  . 

1.810 

8.00 

0.884 

Lignites  (average)   .    . 
Dried  peat 

1.198 

6.66 

0.736 

1.300 

4.52 

Approx. 

0.500 

Coke  (average)    .    .    . 

0.750 

9.00 

0.996 

Oak  .  •. 

0.930 

4.62 

0.500 

Pine 

0.660 

2.60  J 

0.276 

Wood  for  Fuel  as  compared  with  Coal.  —  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  2^  lbs-  of  dr>'  wood  is  equal  to  1  lb.,  average 
quality,  of  soft  coal,  and  that  the  fuel  value  of  the  same 
weight  of  different  woods  is  very  nearly  the  same,  —  that  is, 
a  pound  of  hickory  is  worth  no  more  for  fuel  than  a  pound 
of  pine,  assuming  both  to  be  dry.  If  the  value  be  measured 
bv  the  weight,  it  is  important  that  the  wood  be  dry,  a.H  each 
10  per  cent,  of  water  or  moisture  in  the  wood  will  detract 
about  12  per  cent,  from  its  value  as  a  fuel. 

The  weight  of  one  cord  of  different  woods  (air  dried)  will 
be  found  to  be  about  as  follows,  for  an  honest  cord  of  split 
wood :  — 

Hickory,  or  hard  maple 4,500  lbs. 

White  oak 8,860  lbs. 

Beech,  red  oak,  and  black  oak    ....    3,250  lbs. 
Poplar  (white- wood),  chestnut,-and  elm .    2,350  lbs. 

The  average  of  pine 2,000  lbs. 

The  fuel  value  bm  compared  with  coal  is  about  as  fol- 
lows:— 
1  cord  air-dried  hickory  or  hard  maple 

equal  to 2,000  lbs.  coal. 

1  cord  air-dried  white  oak  equal  to  .     .    1,726  lbs.  coal. 
1  oord  air-dried  beech,  red  oak,  or  black 

oak  eoual  to 1,450  lbs.  coaL 

1  cord  air<lried  poplar,  chestnut,  or  elm 

equal  to 1,050  lbs.  ooal. 

1  cord  air-dried  average  of  pine  wood 

Hiual  to 925  lbs.  coal. 

Buckeye  Engine  Co. 

Pu'el,  Ar'ti-fi'ciaL 

The  artificial  fuel  of  Loisean  is  made  under  P&tents 
78.982,  104,471, 147,663-147,666, 167,913, 167,914. 

1868  Patent :  coal  dust,  clay,  saleratus,  and  shellac  made 
into  a  paste,  formed  in  molds  and  dried. 

1870  Patent :  a  protecting  covering. 

1874  Patents  :  1.  a  mixing  apparatus. 

2.  Clay  is  dried,  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  the  coal 
dust,  moistened  with  milk  of  lime,  kneaded,  molded  into 
lumpe,  the  lumps  waterproofed  with  a  rei^inous  material. 

8.  Mixing  and  molding  apparatus.  The  coal  dut«t  with 
cUy  and  lime-water  is  placed  in  a  pug-mill,  delivered  to  com- 
pressing rollers  in  a  broad  sheet,  and  the  compressed  lump 
falls  upon  a  conveying  apron. 

4.  A  machine  for  coating  the  ariiflcial  fuel  with'a  water- 
proofing composition.     An  apron  dipping  into  a  tank. 

6.  Molding.  The  balls  are  formed  by  two  hemispheres, 
which  are  fai^tened  together  by  bolts.  Wire  cloth  aprons 
are  confined  between  the  hemifipheres. 

1S75  Patents  :  1.  Mixing  and  molding.  Stirrer  blades  on 
revolving  shafts  feed  the  composition  to  the  molding  cylin- 
ders. 

2.  Coal  waste  mixed  with  pulverised  clay  and  diluted 
rye  and  lime  paste. 

8ee  the  following  references :  — 

Dixon ^*SeientiJir  Amer.  Sup.^'l. 

In  France,  etc ** Engineering,*'  xxv\.  S19. 

P&per  on,  LoiMflM    .     .     .    "3faa.  4*  R,"  x.  178,  •202. 

Lmseau "/roa /lj?«,"  xvii.,Ap.  20,  p.  7. 

Loiseau *^ Report  Juries  of  Group  /., 

Paris  Ex.  Rep.,'^  1876,  p. 66. 
Lmstau "Fan  JVo^.'j  ilfa^.,'' xix. 544. 
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Loiuau *'ScieiUi/ieAm.,'*xxxriii.BSd. 

Compreated "Seientijie  Am.  Sup.,"  2^0. 

Amianthine  coal.*' 

Rocker,  rr *^ Seienti/u  Am.,'' xxxix.  li^. 


Fnd,  gas,  Strong 
Fueli.  liquid. 

Paper  by  Aydon  . 

Tan-bark  fuel,  Fr. 

Prew,  Grant,  Br. 

See  aUo  Buquittk, 


^* Scientific  Am.,'*  xxxix.  273. 

.    .    "ScUntiJfr  Am.  Sup.,' 1900. 
.    .•^'ScientiJU  Am.  Sup.,'  8895. 
.     .    •' /row /ijf«/xxii.,  July  11,  p.  aO. 
Bee  Siemens'  '^Fkie/." 


Fa'el  E-con'o-mi-zer.  Au  invention  of  Twi- 
bill,  of  Manchester,  England.  A  feed-water  heater 
by  the  waste  heat  escaping  at  the  chimney. 

Fig.  1107. 


oally  moving  up  and  down  by  i 
ioraper  chainii. 


I  of  gearing,  pulleyt,  and 


Statement :  **  Thtre  utv  twr>  toureei  of  wa»te  In  all  Btesin 
bo&lpxs  nbieh  uuLy  in  a  luecip'iim  br  made  In  n^utmliie  vhrh 
otHur.  Tin-  g5*i'i'i!  iptitiff  I"  {hi^  c  hinmcv  entry  tiff  on  hh  iiTwr- 
age,  iM'frontiiit;  ta  gouil  iiuChnrity.  31  prr  reut.  uf  thi'  fuel, 
fttiii  In  thv  xniitX  if*ci>i»otiiiirj»l  iMiiler  Thif*  ruDtior  Iw  rmluretl 
betow  12  jMjr  vvn\.  Tb*  fpeil-wftterf  on  the  cithfr  hnrid,  bai 
to  be  boiitjctl  from  i\u*  liontml  uHiipiTHturw  in  tbat  of  ibe 
pr4*iun  b»*for*t  i'VH,T>iimtj»i'n  cati  comtiieiAr*',  an  J  thli*  jjenttr&lEy 
at  ihv  v%\*ynf^%'  of  ihe  fuel  whirb  ^hoiiM  bn  uHlLxed  Iti  mak- 
ing Htmrii.  Tbii*  tctn^iemhirp  aI  'b  Ibj*.  prwsure  in  33U'^,  kihX 
it  He  t«ke  ^P  iM  tbw  tiri^ragu  Urmpwrrtlarf  of  fi'wL  \kv  haye 
tJEt^t  unJt>i  nf  bt^itt  \*^r  pnuiu),  wblc-b,  «ut  it  tdki^i  ll-''il  unit*  u* 
evuporat**  a  pouml  from  ♦X)',  reiiTHju-nlN  a  l<t'*.i  of  22.6  pxr 
wnL  of  (ui?l.  All  of  tltlfi  H«*nti  thf^n-fnro.  whii'h  fu«  be  tni* 
p*rte(i  t«  tbf*  fi'*il-wat»'T  fmni  the  wiwte  ht-at  iu  ibn  escaping 
yajwa  Iji  jiittt  lio  mueb  jmvt^i/^ 

Thu  rtuHfrttttzfr  in  placeii  pamllf^l  to  Iho  batterj  of  bollew. 
betivip^in  tbeni  mirl  tbc'  thhui^t^y  sUwU  It  eoufthif.  r»f  iT^ 
tnuipvi'tvp  rown  of  vprtLrAl  fiipi^^  there  b^'iiijc  12  pifM's  In 
C4*£'b  r*>M> ,  conin'ctu.l  at  lop  and  bottom  by  tniiijivtr;**'  hcirl- 
ftontal  pi|n"i'.  Th*'  pifw-jt  an-  of  rnj*!  imii  HBtl  c>iiri4ric»l,  the 
low*?  ret)  it  turn  ml  ji^ligihtLy  con  mm!  mtd  prft^nvi  iuto  a  i«i>rk«»t  In 
the  tmh«Tt^r!'<!  tii|w  tMUu-atb,  in  uhJeh  li  h  fiktittMl.  Tbo  imii?-- 
Ti*ri«e  pij.h'!*  run-jniutumte  lit  their  ■■n<J!^  vvith  iri*n#Ti'rf.r  longi- 
tudltuil  |ii|*e»«,  and  t^  tbt'»b  the  'mkt  and  outlet  tor  tbe  feed- 

FiK.  llt'tt. 


TwibiU's  Fuel  Economizer. 

water  are  attached,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  the 
cold  water  admitted  at  the  bottom  circulateii  upward,  ex- 
powil  to  the  heat  of  the  pipeit,  which  are  unrroundod  by  the 
fame  and  the  heated  epcaping  ga^en  parsing  from  the  fnmace 
to  the  chimney.  The  water  Is  led  off  to  the  boilers  at  a  heat 
of  280«5  Fah. 

A  ffcraper  in  provided  for  each  pipe  to  remove  ^oot  from 
the  exterior  to  keep  the  heat-conducting  chnracter  of  the 
iron  intact.    These  are  coupled  in  groups,  and  kept  oontlii' 


The  Bit»coek  t  WUeox  fuel  eeonomiser  holds  a  similar 
place  between  the  furnace  and  chimney.  The  tubes  are 
connected  at  top  and  bottom  with  horisontal  tubes,  the 
lower  row  of  which  are  tonnected  to  a  mud-drum,  and  the 
upper  row  are  connected  together  at  the  end  diagonally  op- 
posite to  the  mud-drum.  The  feed-water  enters  at  one  end 
of  the  mud-drum  and  passes  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
upper  connecting  pine.  The  hotter  gases,  filling  the  upper 
portion  of  the  chamber,  come  in  contact  with  Uie  water  at 
Its  highest  temperature,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  heat  the  lat- 
ter very  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases 
before  it  flows  to  the  boiler. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  cleaning  the  interior  of  tbe 
vertical  and  horisontal  tubes,  and  the  mud-drums,  by  means 
of  hand-holue  with  metallic  joints  opposite  the  ends  of  each 
tube.  This  is  imi>ortant,  as  in  most 
hard  waters  sediment  will  form  in 
the  eeonomiser  more  readily  than  in 
the  boiler. 

By  means  of  a  direct  flue  to  chim- 
ney, the  eeonomiser  may  be  cleaned 
without  stopping  the  boilers. 

Mechanical  scrapers  worked  from 
above  are  provided  for  removing  de- 
posits of  soot  from  the  exterior  of  the 
tubes,  tbe  soot  falling  into  a  chamber 
below,  from  which  it  may  be  re- 
moved at  convenience. 

The  Miller  economizer  con- 
pists  of  rows  of  tubes  lining 
the  sides  of  the  fire  chamber  \ye- 
neath,  and  partially  a]on<:8ide 
of  the  l>oiler.  The  system  of 
j-ipi'H  t'oiiinL'i't*  with  the  lower  and  upper  portions 
of  the  bullf  r  mid  causes  a  circulation,  as  well  as 
udiiiu;;  a  inti^ti  nniount  of  heating  surface. 

Ma.wn  It  Air  or  i,  Br.  •  ^^  Engineer  in^,'-  xxix.  261. 
irar*j(A,nr     .     ,     .  •  "fi'^r/M^fr.' xlviii.  451. 
Eiibrofk  if  Witrox    .  •  ''Epg.  If  Mtn.  Joumai,''  xxviii.  109. 
•  ^*  Manujacturer  and  BuiOJer,"  xl.  1. 
See  also  li^t  of  irft-rences  under  Feed  Watbk  Ue.»tbk,  pp. 
82S'33l\  AHprn      ."^t  I'  nlito  llOT-BLAST  APPAKATUS,  infia,  for  a 
devire  of  ^-pmi'hm  i\ni  .<iinilar  construction  but  for  the  purpose 
of  hmtiiipii       1    II' tallurgic  furnaces.     See  also  Rcok^ieiu- 
ToR  and  Qk-  \mko  Furnace,  for  other  methods  of  util- 

wvifi  vK-tii-hni  Luu.are  heat. 

Fuel  Feeding  Ap'pa-ratus.  In  Jucke*s  de- 
\  in*  thi!  fy*  I  i.-i  placed  on  an  endless  chnin  cnrried 
bv  two  iT>]lc'rT«  (iiid  driven  by  the  engine.  This  end- 
It  j-h  chniii  foni]>  the  fire-bars,  and  moves  so  hlowly 
thut  the  fnnh  fuel  placed  upon  it  at  the  funiac« 
mull  I  h  \n  iriadiially  carried  backward,  consumed, 
fln.1  delivered  at  the  rear  in  the  form  of  nshes  and 
clinlvt'rH.  11 K'  rollers  and  chain  arc  carried  on  a 
hurt  uf  trolly,  :-•>  that  the  whole  can  be  drawn  out 
wlieii  titccHAnry.  nnd  the  rate  of  motion  is  made  ad- 
justable tit  re^'iilate  the  supply  of  fuel. 

N«?  iil'U  IStokkr,  Mechanical. 

Ful'gu-ra-ta.  (EUdricittf.)  A  spectro-electric 
tube  in  nliieh  the  decomposition  of  a  liquid  by  the 
pil^^«ge  of  an  tlectric  spark  is  observed. 

Til  that  of  M  Ihihowq,  the  vertical  tube  has  a  pair  of  plati- 
II II III  iviret  :  tbt'  l3 (i ptT  one  extends  nearly  to  the  lower  end, 
iiji  I  rhe  tnwer  oni^  Lj^  surrounded  with  a  short  conical  glass 
rutnp,  which  \\\  {-njiillary  attraction  continually  supplies  the 
tluLd  uniter  fxiiiiiiiiation  which  rovers  the  point  of  the  lower 
^'lettrwJe      "  T' ln^'aiihic  Joumat,"'  •  iv.  286. 

Fnll  Cir^cle.    A  form  of  Fifth  Wheel,  q.  v. 

Fuller  Bat'te-ry.  (KUdricity.)  One  havinjr 
a  zinc  eli'iiit'iit,  which  im  permanently  amalgamated 
by  pla.1  ill;:  its  rularged  base  in  mercury  in  the  po- 
rous celt,  which  in  otherwise  filled  with  water.  1  he 
carbon  plate  is  placed  in  the  outer  vessel  in  a  so- 
lution of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium. 

The  thin  portion  of  sine  is  covered  with  wax,  peTaAne, 
caout<-houc,  or  the  like. 

"  Teff«Ta/'A»«  Jourwoi " •  v.  9,  •  63. 

NiawUi,  American  translation     ....    218. 

^'English  MerhcMic  " •  xxUi.  821. 

*'SeiiUificAttmietmSup,'' •fla8,*U27. 
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FUNNEL  BOX. 


FolOing  Mill.  1.  The  old  fulling  mills  were 
generally  of  wood,  and  the  r  issity  for  weight 
gave  rise  to  their  being  of  eLurmous  size.  The 
beating  mill,  which  the  nearest  resembles  the  an- 
cient tramping,  —  practiced  in  Asia  with  camol's 
hair  for  thousauids  of  years  past,  —  is  sliown  in 
Figs.  2125,  2126,  p.  923,'" ilfrcA.  Diet."  The  roller 
mill,  which  is  more  compact,  is  shown  in  Figs. 
2127,  2128,  Ibid, ;  but  a  still  more  improved  form 
h  the  Rodney  Hunt,  shown  in  Fig.  1109. 

Id  this  mill,  the  thape  of  the  box  aDfwen  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  work,  to  avoid  UHelewi  quantity  of  suds.    The 

FJy.  11(«. 


Rotary  Fulling  MiU.    (  Top  easing  rf  moved. ) 

frame  in  of  iron,  and  casing  of  hird  pine.  The  main  Mjueeae 
rolls  have  cast-imn  shafts  covered  with  wood,  the  fiber  of  the 
wood  bving  preMnted  endwiw  outward.  The  bottom  rolls 
have  brass  flanges  between  which  the  top  i\>ll.«i  run.  The 
rolU  are  geared,  and  pressure  is  obtained  by  elliptic  springs. 
All  the  in«ide  working  surfaces  are  of  wood  or  brass,  to  avoid 
staining  the  goods.  Bv  certain  attachments  the  fuller  has 
control  of  the  good)*,  felting  and  stretching  lengthwise,  or 
felting  the  width  as  he  may  def^ire.  An  automatic  stop-mo- 
tion stops  the  mill  in  ease  of  the  *'  knotting  up  "'  of  the 
goods. 

Bnidwtn    .    .    ,     .  •  **Sc»>n/»/Sr  yim^riVaii,*"  xxxviii.  88. 
BenoU^  Fr.    .    .     .  *  LabouUi*ft'$  *^  Dictionnairf.,"  ii.,  article 
''Latne;'  Figs.  1328, «<  seq.,eA.  1877. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  wool  hats  are  felted ;  an 
operation  equivalent  to  the  sizing  formerly  done  at 
the  battery. 

The  hat  body  having  been  /bmtMf  by  a  fieeoe  of  wool  from 
the  carding  machine  wound  upon  the  cone,  and  thence  re- 
moved and  given  a  certain  amount  of  consistence  known  as 
hardening [wt  I1at-hardk:iino  MACniifK),  is  then  to  bo  felted 
or  fulled  to  give  it  strength,  an  operation  which  compacts 
the  fibers  and  makes  the  cone  much  smaller. 

The  principle  of  felting  is  probably  sufficiently  well  under- 
stood, and  need  not  be  explained  here.  See  pp.  883,  884, 
'*Mech.  Diet.' 

The  precursor  of  the  fulling  mill  was  a  machine  invented 
bv  James  S.  Taylor,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  patented  3Iay  3, 
1853,  as  a  hat-shrinking  machine. 

It  had  four  rollers  set  with  their  axes  in  relitively  angular 
position,  which  caused  a  roll  of  hats  p'aced  between  them  to 
trarel  slowly  along  while  turning  around  between  the  roll- 
ers. Two  of  the  rollers  had  also  a  vibratory  motion,  and  the 
effect  was  a  rubbing  pressure,  and  an  advancing  motion.  An 
iogeniotts  device,  and  u««rul  In  it.<i  day. 

The  first  successful  fulling  mill  was  used  in  the  factory  of 
the  " Seamless ClothingManufacturing Company,'' of  Matte- 
aw^an,  N.  Y.,  about  19w),  at  which  time  the  company  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  wool  hats ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  use  of  the  fulling  mill  i«  yet  principally 
confined  to  the  wool  hat  factories,  the  sising  of  fur  liats 
being  almost  wholly  done  by  hand  on  the  battery. 

Varions  styles  of  fulling  milU  are  now  used. 

Fig.  1110  shows  a  mill  called  a  puthery  which  is  used  to 
start  the  hats  —  to  follow  the  language  of  the  factory  — 
when  they  leave  the  hardening  machine.  The  beater  is 
driven  by  a  bell  crank,  which  receives  motion  from  a  crank 
shaft  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod,  which  is  adjustable  in  a 
curved  slot  in  the  bell  ctmnk  to  vary  the  stroke  of  the  beater. 

Sometimes  one  beater  is  used,  but  generally  two  beaters 
acting  in  opposite  directions,  and  placed  side  by  side  in  the 


Fig.  1110. 


Crank  MiU  for  FuUing  Wool  Hat  Bodies. 

same  fulling  bed,  and  consequently  acting  upon  two  batches 
of  hats  in  the  respective  ends  of  the  bed. 

To  finish  the  hat  body  another  kind  of  fulling  mill  is  used, 
hmy'ing  fmlling  stock* 

Four  cast-iron  frames  are  bolted  to  a  solid  foundation ; 
these  form  the  bearingft  for  the  beater  shafts,  and  contain  the 
fulling  beds.  A  driving  hhaf t  operates  two  Urge  gear-wheels, 
to  which  the  lifting  toes  which  actuate  the  beaten  are  at- 
tached. Two  beaten  o|)ente  in  each  bed,  and  the  hat  bodies 
placed  in  a  body  in  each  bed,  slowly  turning  by  the  succes- 
sive blows,  are  gradually  fulled  to  a  suitable  size. 

In  some  cases  acidulated  water  is  used  to  facilitate  the 
falling  of  the  hat  bodies,  but  in  most  cases  fuller's  soap  is 
employed. 

PuU  Way  Valve.  A  pipe  valve  which  lifts 
entirely  out  of  the  current.  Also  called  aclear-way 
valve. 

Fame  Con-den'ser.  An  arrangement  for  con- 
denbiug  heated  vapors  and  fumes,  arz>enic,  zinc, 

Fig.  1111. 


Fume  Condenser. 

mercnry,  etc.  See  Condenser,  "Mech.  Dict.,^*  et 
supra. 

Thnt  shown  in  Fig.  1111  has  canvas  roof  and 
sides  flooded  with  wnter. 

Fa'nis  Clamp.  {Surfficai)  A  clamp  with  two 
steel  plates  and  catch  for  compressing  the  umbili- 
cal cord. 

Fun'nel  Box.  {Minimf.)  An  apparatus  for 
collecting  slimes  from  water.  SpitzknMen.  It  is  a 
row  of  square  funnols  increasing  in  size  and  depth, 
the  slime-carrj'ing  water  passing  from  one  funnel 
box  to  another,  the  increasing  capacity  of  each  de- 
creasing the  rate  of  movement  of  the  water,  and 
thereby  depositing  in  the  successive  boxes  solid  mat- 
ter of  increasing  flncnefs. 


^* Mining  f  Scientijie  Prtu  ' 


.    •xxxlv.  146. 
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FURNACE  FEEDER. 


Fur  Bloi^'ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine  to 
loosen  oat  fur  and  remove  hair  and  other  impari- 
ties.   The  inveution  of  William  B.  Koich. 

A  number  of  picken  are  nmde  to  operate  upon  the  far, 
which  is  fed  into  the  machine  by  a  feed  uoon  A.  The  fur  \» 
presented  to  the  rapidly  reTolTing  picker  oy  two  imall  feed 

Fig.  1112. 


Hatch's  Fur  Stowing  Machine. 

rollers  which  take  the  fur  from  the  feed  apron.  The  fur 
being  held  by  the  rollon  is  combed  out,  and  the  lighter  por- 
tion ih  thrown  by  the  picker  into  the  upper  chambers,  while 
the  heaTier  part  falls  upon  a  screen  c,  which,  being  shaken 
by  double  cams  on  the  shaft  cf,  causes  the  hair  and  other 
small  particles  to  collect  hi  the  box  e,  while  the  larger  pieces 
fall  upon  an  endless  apron  and  are  carried  back  to  be  op- 
erated upon  a  second  or  a  third  time  until  all  the  fur  is  re- 
moved. 

The  chamber  6  is  corered  with  a  wire  cloth  to  allow  the 
fine  dust  to  escape  with  the  current  of  air  which  is  created 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  picker,  and  which  carries  the 
lighter  portions  of  fur  into  the  chamber,  where  it  is  deposited 
upon  a  second  endless  fur  apron,  passed  by  a  second  imir  of 
feed  rolls  to  the  next  picker,  where  the  same  operation  is 
repeated,  and  so  on,  until,  the  fur  haTing  passed  from  8  to  6 
separate  pickers,  is  delivered  in  an  eren  bat  ready  to  be  used 
in  the  forming  machine     See  IlAT-roftjii»a  Macbibb. 

Far'nace.    See  the  following :  — 


Air  furnace. 
Blast-furnace. 
Blomary. 

Blow- pipe  furnace. 
Calcining  furnace 
Carbonising  furnace. 
Catalan  forge. 
Cementation  furnace. 
Coke  furnace. 
Coke  oren. 
Copper  furnace. 
Corcican  furnace. 
Crucible. 
Crucible  furnace 
Cupel lation  furnace. 
Decomposing  furnace. 
Fomo-conTertisseur. 
Foundry  furnace. 
Gas  furnace. 
Gas-generating  furnace. 
Hot  blast  oren 
Hot  blast  stove. 
Ladle  furnace. 
Lead  furnace. 


Mercurj'  furnace. 
Open  hearth  furnace. 
Ore  furnace. 
Osmium  crucible. 
Pattln son's  pots. 
Petroleum  furnace. 
Ponsnrd  furnace. 
Puddling  furnace. 
Reducing  furnace. 
Refinery . 

Regenerator  furnace. 
Reverberatory. 
Roasting  furnace. 
Roasting  hearth. 
Shaft  furnace. 
Siemens'  furnace. 
Siemens-Martin  furnace. 
Smelting  furnace. 
Steel  furnace. 
Tempering  furnace. 
Terrace  furnace. 
Turf  furnace. 
Turning  furnace. 
Wind  furnace. 


Fur'nace  Char'ger.  The  Weimer  fnrnace- 
charper  consist.s  of  an  invertwl  cone  placed  over  the 
hopper,  and  doors  in  the  cone  opening  to  udmit  the 
ore,  flux,  and  fuel.  These  doorti  slide  on  hiuges  se- 
cured to  a  revolving  ring  on  top  of  the  cone.  Near 
the  tunnel  head  is  a  post  on  which  a  beam  vibrates  ; 
the  bell  inside  the  tunnel-head  is  hung  to  one  end,  and 
a  piston  is  suspended  from  the  other  and  moves  in 
the  vertical  cylinder.  The  horizontal  cylinder  moves 
the  ring  to  which  the  sliding  doors  are  hung. 

Fur'nace  Char'ging  Bar 'row.  See  Char- 
oiNO  Barrow.    Fig.  600»  p.  191,  supra. 


Fig.  1118. 


Wrimer's  Pmrnaee  Charger. 

Fnr'nace-ohar'ging  Scales.     A  scale  with 
several  beams  and  poises  so  as  y|g^  1115 

to  fill   into  a  barrow  separate 

?|uantitie8  by  weight  of  the  or-  , 
uel,  and  flux  which  go  to  mal  - 
a  charge.  This  allows  the  pr  - 
portional  quantities  to  be  cc  i^ 
lected  iu  the  barrow  instead  *•( 
obliging  them  to  be  separate) v 
emptied  into  the  furnace.  Tin 
principle  is  the  same  as  tl  > 
Creamkry  Scales,  which  se- 
Fur'nace  Door.  The  fu 
opening  in  front  of  a  furnaC' 
Coutrivances  have  been  intro- 
duced for  causing  water  to  cir- 
culate through  the  hinges  aiul 
doors  to  moderate  the  extremo 
heat  of  the  engine  room. 

Ashcroft's  balancing  furnace  „  ^         „    . 

doors  are  shown  in  Figs.  11 U,^"""'  ^''^  {Sect.on.) 
111.*),  in  perspective  and  section. 

Fur'nace  Feed'er.      Methods  of  feeding  fur- 
naces automatically,  and  also  means  for  avoiding 

Fig.  1114. 


Ashcro/i^s  Balancing  Furnace  Door. 

the  wasteful  production  of  smoke,  are  described  on 
pp.  2224-2226,  "Mech,  Diet."  Base  burning,  bot- 
tom feedlflff,  secondary  consumption,  the  dead-plnte 
system,  the  revolving  furnace,  and  steam  injection, 
are  there  described.  See  also  list  of  Furnaces, 
"  Alech.  Diet.,"  et  supra. 

Fig.  1116ahow8  FriRbie'd  bottom  feeding  furnace,  in  xvhich 
the  coal  in  fed  from  beneath ;  being  filled  into  a  box  whiio  in 
the  pot^i  ^on  shown  in  the  figure,  the  wheel  is  subeequentty 
revolved,  bringing  the  box  into  position  immediately  beneath 
the  furnace  when  the  piston  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  is 
raised  and  the  coal  expelled,  taking  its  place  as  the  lower 
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FUSE. 


Fig.  1116. 


T\g.  1118. 


Bottom-feeding  Furnace. 

Btratum  of  the  fuel.    A  plat«  on  the  feed  wheel  holds  up  the 
ccal  when  the  box  ii  again  brought  forward. 
Fig.  1117  shows  the  Sehulti  furnace  feeder.    The  coal  is 


AfcDoMgwtf,  Br.  . 
SchuUz,  Ger. 
UeUx,  Smith,  Br. 


Dead-fdate  Automatic  Feeder 

placed  In  a  hopper  and  fed  br  a  continuouslj  moving  »crew 
o^nvevor  on  to  the  dtal  plate  in  the  fumnce  where  it  is  first 
converted  into  coke,  the  gas  escaping  through  the  incandes- 
cent fuel. 

Sec  also  Gas  and  Coke  Furnack. 

See  :  BtOeher  .    .  •  ^'^En^ineering,''  xxr.  79,  118, 177,218, 

Fri^bie •"K»vf»>i^mii«-,"xxi.244, 

^'Scientific  Ameriean/^  xxxt.  358. 
^'Engineer,"  xliv.  26^. 
'*  Scientific  American  5^p.."  2528. 
.  •  '* Engineering,'^  xxv.  514. 

•  ••  Scientific  American  Sup.,''  2193. 

•  *'Iron  A^e,''  xxiii.,  April  17,  p.  1. 
Orate,  Hunter,  Br.  .  •  '* Engineering,''  xlvii.  408. 
uoist  and  drop,  Lonsdale,  Br. 

•  ''Engineering,''  xxii.  497,  549. 

The  helix  "  furnace  of  Smith  (Br.)  has  a  long  screw 
conveyor  which  removes  coal  from  a  hopper  and  has  subsidi- 
ary screws,  one  for  each  furnace,  which  continuou.«lv  bring 
their  portions  of  coal  and  deposit  it  iu  the  lower  stratum  of 
fuel. 

Far'nace   Scales.    See  Furnace-charging 

SCALK. 

For'nace  Shield.  A  heavy  iron  door  lowered 
in  front  of  a  puddling  furnace  to  shield  the  men 
from  the  intense  radiated  heat. 


Mr  Donald' ji  Fumnce  i^hielJ. 

Fur'nace  Slag  OlaBS.  {Glass.)  See  Slag 
Glass. 

Fur'ni-ture  Plush.  {Fabric.)  Also  known 
a.s  Urreciit  velvet.  A  fabric  with  a  mohjiir  weft  in 
the  commoner  qualities,  but,  in  the  best,  of  mohair 
entirely,  the  warps  being  cut  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  silk  warps  in  velvet.    See  Mohair. 

Fur'row  Dres'sing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  cracking  and  dressing  the  furrows  of  millstones. 
See  Millstone  Dressing  Machine. 

Fur'roi^  Gage'-staff.  An  instrument  for  ga- 
ging the  furrows  in  millstones.  The  middle  bar  has 
a  face  the  »hapc  of  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and 
the  side  pieces  B  B  sre  adjustable  for  tiie  required 
depth  of  furrow  and  arc  set  by  bolts.  Iu  using,  the 
face  of  the  portion  A  is  painted,  so  ns  to  indicate 
when  it  tonches  any  protruding  point  in  the  fur- 
row. —  TiiJ\. 

Fig.  1120. 


Fi^.  1119 


Furrow  Ga^e-stqff. 


Furrow  Rubber. 


Fur'row  Rub'ber.  An  emery  tool  for  dressing 
out  the  furrows  of  millstones. 

Fur'row-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
making  or  dressing  the  furrows  of  millstones.  See 
Millstone  Dresser. 

Fu-run'cule  Knife.  {Surtjical.)  An  instru- 
ment with  a  small  triangular  lateral  blade  on  its 
end  for  lancing  boils  in  the  meatus  auditorius. 

Fuse.  An  exploder,  time  or  percu.«sion,  applied 
to  shells  or  other  explosive  charges.  "  Mech.  Did," 
Fig.  2132,  p.  928. 

Official  trials  of  fuses,  '^Ordnance  Report,"'  1B7S,  Appen- 
dix S,  2,  p.  399,  «<  t*-?. 

HotchktM,  percussion  fuse  .    .     .  Plate  I  ,  p.  399. 
Schenrkl,  percussion  fuse    .     .     .  Plate  IT.,  p.  4(X). 
Absterdam,  percussion  fuse     .     .  Plate  III.,  p.  401. 
EggOy  percussion  fn^e     ....  Plate  IV.,  p.  402. 
German,  percussion  fuse     .     .    .  Plate  V.,  p.  403. 
P^l/fTtanC British),  percussion  fuse  Plate  VI.,  Fig.  1,  p.  404. 
Royal  Laboratory  (British),  per-  Plate  VI.,  fig.  2,  p.  406. 

cussion  fuse. 
Lissberger,  percussion  fuse  . 
time  percusdion  fuse     . 
German,  time  percussion  fuse  . 
M'lntjfre,  time  percussion  fuse 
Gill,  combination  fuse  (No.  1) 
Gill,  combination  fuse  (No.  2) 
O'Reilly,  combination  fuse 
Thompson,  combination  fuse  . 
Ware,  combination  fuse  (No.  1) 
combinafion  fuse  ( No.  2)  . 
Treadwell,  combination  fuse    . 
Ruben  ^  Fornerod,  combination 

fuse PUteXVn.,XVIU.,p.4ie. 


PlateVIT.,  Fig  1,  p.  406. 
.  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  2,  p.  407. 
.  IMate  Vlli  ,  p.  408, 
.  Plat«IX.,p.  409. 
.  PUte  X.,  p.  410. 
.  Plate  XL,  p.  411. 

Plate  XTl,  p.  411 

Plate  XIII.,  p  412. 
,  Plate  XIV.,  p.  413. 

Plate  XV.,  p.  414. 

Plate  XVI.,  p.  415. 
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MWntyre,  combination  tun     .     .  Plate  XIX  ,  p.  418. 
Ptuwachefj  percussion  fuse      .     .  Plate  XXI.,  p.  420. 

Stoteham •  "Sr.  ^m.  *.iip.,'' 2644 

Vrench,  time Labouiaye's^'Diet.^^^ut. 

i.,  Fig.  171. 

percusiiion T6/«/.,  i.,  Fig.  169. 

Prussian,  percuMion i6fd.,  i  ,  Hg.  170. 

Fu'si-ble  MeVaL  An  allov  with  a  detcnni- 
nnte  fuBiii^  |>oiut,  and  placed  in  a  position  to  intlt 
and  allow  escape  of  dtcani  or  to  sound  an  alarm 
when  the  Htated  tcmpcraturu  m  exceeded. 

A  number  of  tallies  of  alloys  with  indicated 
melting  points  are  piven  on  p.  62,  **3/«cA.  Uia" 
To  these  may  be  added. — 


D'Arcet 


Waller 
Onion 


BUmotb. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Anti- 
mony. 1 

8 

6 

3 

_ 

2 

5 

3 

_ 

8 

5 

4 

1 

5 

8 

2 

-Meltinjf  Point, 
Dcgneit,  Fall. 


Below  212 
Below  212 


Below  197 


By  adding  to  the  lant  given,  mercury  1  part  on  taking  the 

metal  from  the  ftre,  an  allo^*  will  be  obtained,  which  is  liquid 

at  170^^  Fah.  and  only  solid  at  140^.     L'fed  for  anatomical 

injection.*. 

French  cliche  moRlii  are  made  of  the  Walker  alloy. 

Electrotype  molds  of  d'Arcet's  and  Walker's.     Also  for 

metallic  pencils  and  laboratory  baths. 

Fia  1121.  Pu'si-ble  Plug.     <  Uu^  plated 

on  A  steam  boiler  or  in 

an  tlectric circuit  (tire 

alarm),  which    mel:s 

when  subjected  to  a 

heat    exceeding    the 

point  for  which   the  |j 

I  alloy    is    constituted. 

See  Fusible  Alloy. 

The  plug  shown 
is  covered  with  fu- 
sible metal  and  the 
spaces  filled  with 
the  same.  Water 
from  the  boiler  cir- 
culates in  the  tube 
around  the  plug ; 
the  latter  being 
screwed  into  place  is 
rendily  removed,  re- 
filled, and  replaced. 


Fu'sing  Disk.  An  invention  of  Jacob  Kecse,  of 
Pitt-^bur*:,  for  cutting  round  steel  bars. 

It  consists  of  a  disk  of  soft  steel  8-16^'  thick  and  42''  dUm- 
eter,  making  240  revolutions  per  minute,  which  gives  a 
travel  of  about  2500^  to  the  edge  of  the  saw.  The  round  bar 
travels  in  rhe  same  diiertion  100  revolutions  per  minute,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  disk  and  the  surface  of  the  bar  move  in 
opposite  directions. 

A  round  bar  of  steel  l^"  In  diameter  is  fused  in  two  in  10 
seconds  without  being  at  any  time  in  contact,  the  kerf  being 
&-16''  wide.    The  disk  remains  cool ;  the  bar  is  heated. 

"Engineer'- •1.259. 

"  Scientific  Ameriran  Suppi*ntent '^    .     .    .     4138. 
The  circular  saw  for  the  removal  of  the  fag  ends  of  rails 
and  bars  while  yet  hot  from  the  rolls  is  an  apparatus  used  in 
many  rolling  mills.    See  Hot  Uom  Saw,  injra. 

Fyke  Net  {Fishfnfj.)  A  bag  net  with  dis- 
tended mouth  and  8Uccc.<•^ion  of  funnel-shaped  com- 
partments. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  illustration  a  long  leader 

is  shown  conducting  the  fish  along  shore  into  the 

fyke  net.     The  netting  of  the  wings  is  not  shown, 

but  extends  from  the  stakes  to  the  mouth  of  the 

fj/l'f,  and  the  end  of  the  leader  enters  between  the 

displayed  wings,  which  are  perhaps  5'  high  antl  20' 

I  long.    The  leader,  1(K)'  long,  5'  deep.     The  fyke 

I  has  5  hoops,  9'  to  15'  in  circumference. 

'       Under  Net  will  be  found  a  list  of  names  of  various 

;  uounds  and  traps,  some  of  which  embrace  the  same 

'  feature. 

Fig.  112^. 


FiuibU  PUtg. 


T^soH  Fyke  Net 


G. 


Oa'bi-on.  A  basket,  or  frame  of  open  work, 
used  in  hvdranlic  and  harbor  works  to  form  a  bar, 
dyke,  or  jetty.  Cognate  contrivance.",  as  fascines, 
mats,  etc.  (which  see),  have  a  similar  purpose; 
forming  a  nucleus  for  ihe  holding  of  broken  stone, 
gravel,  or  sand  ;  or  for  the  collection  of  sand  or  silt 
brought  by  the  current,  tides,  or  waves.  See  list 
under  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

The  gabions  of  the  Galveston  jetty  works  are  thus  made  : 
A  bottom  of  2"  planks  is  bored  for  the  reception  of  upright 
pine  poles,  which  have  the  burk  left  on  them  and  thef^e  are 
held  in  position  by  a  frame  fastened  to  their  tops.  They  are 
then  wattled  with  the  southern  cane,  which  Is  so  abundant. 
The  gabions  are  stayed  with  cross  braces  internally,  a  bal- 
last of  concrete  laid  over  the  bottom  and  rammed,  the  top 
stayed  by  pbinks,  the  stakes  nailed  to  the  planking  above  and 
below,  and  the  top  and  bottom  planks  tied  together  with  \" 
iron  bolt  rods.  The  gnbion  then  receives  two  coats  of  cement 
and  is  allowed  to  drv  for  two  weeks  ;  such  a  gabion  is  12^  X 
6'  and  W  high.  The  gabions  are  sunk  upon  a  foundation  mat 
of  canes  wattled  on  a  frame  of  wood,  and  fascines  of  cane 
are  thrust  into  the  intervals  between  the  standing  gabions, 
which  are  planted  by  means  of  guide  poles  and  are  sunk  by 


pumping  them  full  of  sand.  Mats,  fascines,  and  concrete 
blocks  are  arranged  upon  and  around  the  group  of  gabions 
by  diven. 

See  Jettt,  infra,  where  the  system  adopted  by  the  Dutch  is 
represented.     See  also  •  "Scientifie  American  i>up.,"  245. 

Oa'bi-on-ade'.  A  structure  consisting  of  a 
numl)er  of  gabions  filled  with  sand  or  stone  and 
.♦"Unk  in  lines  upon  fascines  or  hurdle  mats,  as  a 
core  for  a  sand  shoal  in  harlMjr  improveraent8.  See 
•*  Works  in  Galveston  Harbor." 

''Etginrering'- •  xxiv.  285. 

Oad'ding  Car.  {Quarrying.)  One  arranged  to 
carry  a  drilling  machine  so  as  to  present  it  to  drill 
a  series  of  holes  in  line.  U^ed  es|>ecially  in  getting 
out  dimension  stone. 

See  also  Channeling  Machine,  Fig.  1246,  p. 
.'>26,  "  Mevh.  Did. ; "  the  latter,  however,  works 
with  chisels  and  makes  a  groove  instead  of  a  series 
of  holes  for  as  many  gadx,  by  driving  which  the 
stone  is  riven  on  the  line  of  holes. 

Fig.  1123  shows  the  drill  mounted  on  car  for  gad- 
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ding.  It  may  be  presented  horizoDtally  for  heading, 
and  lowered  or  raised  on  the  column  so  as  to  make 
the  horizontal  holes  at  any  altitude  or  at  any  angle. 

The  name  w  derived  from  the  gads^  or  wedges  which  axe 
uied  to  rive  the  block  af  rer  the  row  of  holes  has  been  drilled 
or  jumped.  The  gad  u  shown  in  Fig.  2140,  page  982,  ''Meek. 
Diet."  Another  mode  of  splitMng  dimension  stone  upon 
the  line  of  a  row  of  holes  is  by  means  of  the  ptugtind- feather, 
Kig  a,  3834,  p.  174d,  Ibid.  In  this  case  a  wedge  is  driven 
between  two  oblique-faced  plugs  previously  introduced  into 
the  hole.  Each  hole  of  a  linear  series  being  thus  furnished, 
the  wedictts  or  gads  are  tapped  in  order  down  the  line,  again 
and  again,  until  the  stone  parts  on  the  line  thus  weakened 
and  strained. 

Fig.  1128. 


Gadding  Car  and  Drilling  Machine. 

Oaff.  { Fishing.)  A  hook  on  a  staff  nsed  in 
landing  heavy  fish ;  for  salmon,  halibut,  cod,  dory, 
etc. 

The  pewgaff  is  used  in  h.-iudling  and  pitching 

Oaff-top'sail  Hook-    (Nau-  *' 

tical.)    A  mousing  hook  for  a  gaff 
topsail  with  ropa  sheet. 

Qag.  {Surgical. )  An  appara- 
tus for  distending  the  jaws  auring 
examination  of  or  operation  upon 
the  mouth,  fauces,  etc.,  or  in  re- 
ducing lock-jaw.     Si>€culum  oris. 

Figs.  259,  264,  Pfcrt  II.,  Tiemann*s 
**Armameiaarium  Chirurgieum.'''' 

See  alw  Fig.  8246,  p.  14S7,  "JV-ffA 
Dkjn."  and  CauK  RcTBAcroa,  Fig.  606, 
p.  192,  »upra. 

Qage.  A  tool  for  measurement,  

in.9ide  or  out:<ide.  GaJT-topMuii  Hook. 

See  Calipbr  ;  CTU!fDRiOAL  Oa«k  ;  Msasuki^o  Machixb  ; 
CoERKCTiVB  Gaob,  etc,  sunra.  infra,  and  in  '*Meeh.  Diet. ;' 
also  list  under  Gaob,  p.  9^3,  Ibid. 

See  also  list  under  MBASUKure  and  CALCUL.4TiHe  Instru- 
MBXTS,  infra. 

Gaging  and  measuring  imple-   •  ''Am  Mdnu/aet.f^^  Mar.  28, 

inents.  1979.  p.  13. 

Ooges  and  Calipers,  Standard    *  "Journal    FranUin    ^s(/' 
March,  1879. 

•  "Engineering,^'  xxTii.  407. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  Rxiii.,  Jan.  81, 

p.  63. 


Gaging  appa.,  Barrel,  Aust.    .  •  "Engineer,''  1.  404. 
Gage,  Carpenter's,  etc.,  Stoner  •  "Se.  Amer.,"  xxxvi.  406. 

OngM       •"&.  ylm*r.,"  xxxvi.  878. 

Gaging  casks,  etc Keene's ''Handbook  o/Practi^ 

eal  Gauging.'' 

Gage  Cock.     A  trycock  to  ascertain  depth  of 
water  in  a  steam  boiler. 

Borden  .... 
Mr  Coot  4r  Elliott  . 
Meyer     .... 


.  •  "  Seientfjir  American,'^  xxxviL294. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  April  18,  p.  6. 

*  "Iron  Age,''  xvii.,  March  80,  p.  1. 

Fig.  1126. 


Talre: 


a.  Gage 
wheel. 

b.  Qnge  cock ;  lever  handle. 
e.  Gage  cock. 


Oag*  Cocks. 

wooden    d.  New  York  gage  cock. 
M:issisi>i|    ' 
/.  Gage  co< 


.  Missisfiippi  gage  cock, 
cock. 


Oage  OlasB.  A  glass  placed  on  a  boiler  to 
show  the  water  level  therein. 

Fig.  1126  hhows  the  gage  glass  of  Damourctte, 
Paris. 

The  iostmroent  on  the  left  Is  intended  to  be  placed  diivctly 
upon  the  boiler  and  has  a  float  operating  an  alarm  whistle 
when  the  water  sinks  below  a  given  level.  The  dotted  lines 
show  the  position  of  the  glass  tube. 

The  instrument  on  the  right  communicates  with  the  boiler 


Fig.  1126. 


F^eneh  Gage  G'a$$. 


by  two  pipes  for  water  and  steam,  and  has  all  the  fittings, 
I  gflge  cocks,  glassj  tube  cocks,  sediment  cock,  etc. 

The  interposition  of  the  chamber  makes  a  shu>k.water  be- 
tween the  boiler  and  gage  glass  which  prevents  the  effect 
of  ebullition  manifesting  itself  in  the  latter,  and  the  cham- 
ber also  acts  as  a  sediment  catcher,  keeping  the  glass  clean. 


Oagv  glass  fittings,  BCoAv,  Br. 


''Enginetring,''  xxlx.  186. 
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Gage  Lathe.  A  lathe  for  turning  work  to  size : 
hatidleii  of  all  kinds,  chair  le^,  pillars  and  rounds, 
bedstead  rails,  beaded  work  and  nuUed  spindle:*  are 
turned  to  patterns  also,  but  thiri  speciality  consti- 
tutes the  machine  tool  a  nulling  lathe. 

In  the  more  perfect  forms  of  gage  lathes  for  taming  ezcep* 
tlonal  lihapes,  three  cueting-tooi«  are  uaed  :  one  for  turning 
the  »tiek  to  a  rough  cylindrical  form  :  a  iwcond  to  rough  out 
the  irregular  outlines  wanted  ;  and  « third  to  smooth-fluish  It. 
The  second  cutter  is  caused  to  approach  or  recede  from  the 
line  of  centent  by  a  templet,  against  which  the  tool-holder 
rests  and  along  which  it  slides.  The  roughing-tools  are 
of  the  usual  V-shape.  The  finishing- tool  is  a  long  blade,  set 
at  an  angle  with  the  center  line  of  the  lathe  in  order  to  take 
a  smooth  shaving.  Its  edge  is  given  such  a  shape  that  It  fin- 
ishes the  work  accurately . 

The  piece  to  be  turned  is  supported  between  centers  by  a 
ring,  and  the  workman  is  than  enabled  to  turn  a  compara- 
tiTely  long  and  slender  stick.  The  movement  of  the  slide- 
rest  which  actuates  the  cutters  is  checked  at  the  end  of  its 
throw  by  a  self-acting  atop. 

Oage  Saw.  A  hand  saw  with  a  (;age  bar  ad- 
justable to  deteriuiuc  the  depth  of  kerf. 

Fig.  1127. 


Gag9  Saw. 

Oage  "WlieeL  (Agricultural.)  Awheel  on  the 
forward  end  of  plow  beam,  to  limit  the  depth  of 
furrow.  Fig.  850,  p.  267,  supra,  shows  a  plow  with 
a  pair  of  pnpe  wheels. 

Oage  Ta^ble-^hears.  A  machine  for  cntrins 
straw  and  mill  hoards  to  a  rpg:ulated  width,  for  book 
covers,  box  making,  etc.  See  Board  Cutter, 
Bupra,  and  Fig.  739,  p.  31 1 ,  "  Mech.  Diet:* 

Oag'ger.  [Molding.)  A  piece  of  iron  in  a  mold 
to  hold  a  core  in  place.     A  rhaplet. 

Oaiffe  Bat'te-ry.  { Elect ndttf.)  There  are 
several  forms  of  batteries  by  this  inventor. 

a.  Chloride  of  silver  battery,  "Niaudet,'^  American  trans- 
lation, •  206 ;  *•  Tflfgmphir  Journal,"  *  vi.  898. 

6.  Sulphate  of  mercury  battery,  "Niaudet,"  *  147.  (Else- 
where credited  to  Marit-Davy.) 

r.  Improvement  on  Leetaneh^,  ** Snenti/ic  Anuriean  Syp.^'^ 
•189 ;  "  TeUgraphie  Journal,"  vi.  186. 

d.  Chloride  of  line,  "  Tfchnoloe'nte:''  zll.  43. 

A  number  of  holes  are  drilled  into  a  porous  carbon  cylin- 
der, and  filled  with  a  coarse  powder  of  mangnnosv  ore.  The 
cylinder  is  connected  with  a  rod  of  amalgnmated  zinc,  and 
the  whole  plunged  in  a  solution  of  20  partti  of  chloride  of  sine 
in  100  parts  of  water.  —  "  Comples  Rendus.'" 

See  also  •  "SciVn/Z/ie  American  Sit//.,"  129. 

Gain.  A  notch,  as  made  in  the  side  or  edjre  of 
a  piece  of  timber  to  receive  another  bar  of  the 
frame.  See  illustration  in  Scarf,  Fig.  4660,  p. 
20ol,  "Mech.  Diet."  See  also  Gaining  Machine, 
Fi;r.  2044,  p.  935,  Ibid. 

Oalley  Knot.  (Nautical.)  A  form  of  knot. 
See  10.  Fig.  2777,  p.  1246,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Oal-van'ic  Bat'te-ry.  See  under  the  follow- 
ing head.s :  — 


Aerated  battery. 
Agglomerated  battery. 
Alum  Battery. 
Aluminium  battery. 
Anderson  battery . 
Bagration  battery. 
Balloon  battery. 
Bccquerel  battery. 
Bichromate  battery. 
Breath  battery. 
Bunsen  battery. 
Callan  battery. 
Callaud  battery. 
Camaoho  battery. 
Caifoon  batttfj. 


Carr^  battery. 
Chloride  of  lime  battery. 
Chloride  of  !«ilver  battery. 
Chloride  of  tin  battery. 
Chromic  acid  battery. 
Clamond  battery. 
Coke  consuming  battery. 
Column  battery. 
Compound  plate  battery. 
Constant  battery. 
Couronne  de  tasses. 
Cruikshank  battery. 
Daniell  battery. 
De  la  Rue  battery. 
Doable  fluid  battery. 


Dry  pile. 
Karth  battery. 
Klectric  battery. 
Kaure  battery. 
Flowing  battery. 
Frcmmhold  cell. 
Fuller  battery. 
GHiffe  battery. 
Galvano-caustlo  battery. 
Oas  battery. 
Graphite  battery. 
Gravity  buttery. 
Qrenet  battery. 
Grove  battery. 
Hill  battery. 
Inversion  battery. 
Latimer-Clark  baitaiy 
Ijeclanch^  battery. 
l.«yden  battery. 
Magiuine  battery. 
Magnetic  battery. 
Marie-Davy  battery. 
Marine  battery. 
Marnooth  battery. 
Mechanical  battery. 
Meidioger  battery. 
Menotto  battery. 
Mercury  battery. 
MicHKbattery. 
Hoist  battery. 
Mulrhead  battery. 
Muncke  battery. 
Niaudet  battery. 
Nirkel  battery. 
Perrhloride  of  iron  battery. 
I'erfluent  battery. 
Peroxide  of  lead  battery. 

See  alf o  the  following :  — 
Ergftrom.      HawtU. 
Me  Canity.     Slater. 
Gutfnsohn. 

Plush 

WatMm  ...... 

The  lists  eommencing  on  the  next  page  include  all  that 
is  important  in  galvanic  batteries  up  to  date,  so  far  as  covered 
by  patents. 

Gal-iran'ic  Cor'rent.  (Electricity.)  The  di- 
rect current  from  the  galvanic  battery.  The  pri- 
mary current. 

Gal'van-i-zing.  Treated  on  p.  939,  **  Mech. 
Diet." 

**  Pickle  the  article  six  or  eight  hours  in  water  containing 
about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuiic  acid  held  In  wooden  vessels ; 
the  acid  requires  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  iron  pickled.  After  pickling,  scour  and 
waf>h  well  in  clean  water.  Keep  the  article  under  clean 
water  (in  which  a  little  freshly  burnt  lime  has  been  stirred) 
until  ready  for  the  next  process.  Immerse  in  chloride  of  sine 
for  one  or  two  minutes  until  a  skin  of  fine  bubbles  ii*  formed 
on  the  surface.  Chloride  of  dnc  may  be  formed  hy  satura- 
ting hydrochloric  acid  with  metallic  sine  until  effefve.«cence 
ceases,  then  decanting  and  adding  a  little  sal-ammoniac. 
Dry  the  article  on  a  heated  Iron  plate,  then  immerse  it  in  a 
bath  of  molten  (not  glowing)  sine  until  it  acquires  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sine  bath.  The  surface  of  the  molten  sine 
should  be  protected  by  sal-ammoniac,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance. In  some  cases  there  is  a  partition  at  the  surface 
of  the  bath,  one  portion  of  the  surface  being  protected  with 
sal-ammoniac,  the  other  with  a  layer  of  charcoal.  Beat  the 
article  while  hot,  to  remove  the  excess  of  sine." — 3/o/A- 
worth. 

Galv.  electric  bath,  Potin  .   .  •  **Stienti/ie  Am.,''  xxxiv.  54. 

A  carefully  written  and  full  article  on  the  tincing  of  Iron 
surfaces,  '^Scientijic  American  iSwppUment,"  2798. 


Peroxide  of  manganese  bat- 
tery. 
Plunging  battery. 
Pneumatic  battery. 
Poggendorf  battery. 
Ponci  batterv. 
Potassium  chlorate  battery. 
Prism  battery. 
Pulvennacher  battery. 
Quicksilver  batter>'. 
Beservoir  battery. 
8al  ammoniac  battery. 
Band  battery. 
Recondary  battery. 
Pea  battery. 

Siemens*  Ilalske  battery. 
Single-fluid  battery. 
Smee  batt«ry. 
Spiral  battery. 
Standard  battery. 
Storage  battery . 
Sulphate  of  lead  battery. 
Sulphate  of  mercury  battery. 
Thermo-electric  battery. 
Thomson  battery. 
Tom  thumb  battery. 
Tray  battery. 
Triple-fluid  battery. 
Trouv^  battery. 
Trcugh  battery. 
Tyer  battery. 
Urine  battery. 
Varley  battery. 
Voltaic  pile. 
Walker  battery. 
Wollaston  battery. 


"Scientific  Amtriean  Sup.,''  8T91. 

**Srienti/U  American  Sup.,*'  2761. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  524. 


Iron  . 
Bath  . 


•'/rofli  Age,''  xxiii.,  .Ian.  16,  p.  9. 
** Manu/acturtr  4"  Builder,''  \x.  167. 
•  ** Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  2560. 


OaVvan-i-zinjs  F u r 'n  a  c  e.  The  bath  of 
molten  zinc  in  which  iron  is  plunged  to  coat  it. 

The  galvanising  furnace  of  Thum,  of  Laubach,  Germnny, 
is  a  reverberator^  in  which  the  zinc  bath  is  heated  from  above. 
It  has  a  fireplace  and  a  chimney  at  each  end,  the  part  of  the 
hearth  connecting  the  two  being  arched  over.  The  re^it  of 
the  rectangular  hearth  Is  perfectly  open  above,  so  that  the 
heat-conducting  power  of  the  metal  is  relied  upon  to  keep  it 
at  the  proper  temperature  in  that  part  of  the  hearth.  The 
slabs  of  fresh  sine  are  introduced  through  doora  conuniuii* 
eating  with  the  hot  ends. 
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GALVANIC  BATTERIES.     LIST  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS. 


Nmme. 


Kemp  .... 
Bircquerel     .    . 

Daniell  .  .  . 
Mullins  .  .  . 
Grove  .... 
8pencer  .  .  . 
Jocobi  .... 
BUOMQ  .  .  . 
Grove  .... 
Roberts  .  .  . 
Wohler  &  Weber 
Walenn  .  .  . 
de  Moleyna   .    . 

Iitimnn  .... 

Bain     .... 
PlAget  .... 

Brett  ^k  Utile   . 
Weare       .    ... 

Hlghtoa   .    .    . 
Stdte   .... 

Petrie^kStaite  . 


Petri*  &  Staite  .  . 
Pulvermaeher   .    . 

Blghton    .... 

Weaze 

Greenough    .    .    . 

Roberta     .... 

Roberts  .... 
Jackson  .... 
Petrie 

Slater  &  Watson     . 

Slater  &  Watson    . 

Slater  &  Watson    . 

Desvlgnes  St  Kukla 

Straite.    .    .    .    .' 

Puller 

Pontainemoreau  . 
Fontaluemoreau     . 

Meinig 

Dering 

Weare 

Archerean    .    .    . 

Archer 

Harrison  .... 

Callan 

Callan 

Varley 

Johnson    .... 
Pnuicara    .... 
Kontainemoreao 
Pontainemoreau     . 

Derring     .    .    •    . 

Pul 

Doat 

Derring     •    .    .    . 


1828 
1829 

18S6 
1886 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1842 
1342 
1842 
1842 
1849 
1841 

1842 

1848 
1846 

1847 
1847 

1848 
1848 

1849 


1849 
1849 

1860 

1860 

1861 

185^ 

1852 
1852 
1852 

1862 

1852 

1862 

1853 

1853 


1854 


1864 

1854 
1B64 
1866 
1855 
1855 

1866 

1866 
1856 

1856 


Nnmbcr. 


9,068 

9,874 

9,746 
11,448 

11,676 
11,776 

12,089 
12,212 

12,772 

12,847 
12,899 

12,960 

18,142 

18,618 

13,968 

14,196 
14,830 
14,346 

606 

696 


684 


1853 
1858 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 

914 
1,786 

2,(>03 

2,aii 

2,486 
629 

1864 

713 

1854 
1854 

1.576 
1,714 

1,920 


2,465 

2,555 
2,556 

1 

148 

1,649 


755 
987 

1,546 


fluid 
line. 


amalga 


sine  amalg. 

sine. 

sine  amalg. 

sine. 

sine. 

sine  amalg. 

platinum. 

sine  amalg 

iron. 

sn.  lead,  mer. 

sine. 

sine  or  plat. 

line. 

irino  amalg. 

■Inc. 
perf.   sine, 

sine  amalg. 
line, 
liq  n.  amalg. 

in  a  beg,  lead. 

Isiae. 
Wire  game 
sine  amalg. 
lino. 


gold. 

sn.  U*ahaped. 

tin. 

lead. 

{  sincf 

I  Decompoea- 

[sino. 

sine. 

■ine. 

lead,  tn.,  tin. 

lead     alloys, 
anti.,  sn.,  tin. 
sine, 
line, 
sine. 

Antimonto, 
sine, 
sine. 


uses  spoiled 
sodium,  sine, 
and  mercury, 
sine  coated 
with  mercury, 
tin,  and  lead, 
iron  and  sine 

sine, 
sine, 
cast  iron, 
zinc, 
sine. 


iron, 
mercury. 

line,  Iron. 


Liquid. 


m  of  sine, 
sulp.  acid. 

sulp.  acid, 
chloride  am. 
sulp.  acid, 
sulp.  sine, 
sulp.  acid, 
sulp.  acid, 
oxygen, 
sulp.  add. 
dll.  snip.  acid, 
sulp.  Acid 

ehl. 


bye-products 

nitrio  aoid. 

earth. 

sulp.  ae.,  salt 

water. 


.salt, 
nit.  or  act.  ae. 

hydro  ehl'ate 
am.,  nltr.  pot. 
or  punctured 
snip.  acid, 
snip.  add. 

alum;  soluble 
earthy  sulph. 

(dry  pile.) 


aq.  regia.  nit. 
ac.  or  salts, 
sulp.  acid. 

sulp.  add. 
ble  nitrogen- 
ferrocy.   pot. 
sulp.  acid, 
chrom.    pot. 
nit.  snip.  ac. 
cyanogen  or 
ebxom.  salt, 
salt. 


snip.  acid. 

H.  CI. 
phosphoric,  or 
sail. 


or  impure  acid 
hypochlorous 
acid, 
carb.  sulp.  or 


partly  covered 

sol.  of  lino, 
water. 

H.  CI. 
chl.  sod. 


acid, 
iodld.  pot. 

nit.  ae.  &  H, 


Gyps.,  poreel.  elay 

with  sea  salt, 
ox  gullet, 
membrane, 
membrane, 
brown  paper, 
thin  earthenware, 
porous  cup. 
acid,    water. 

porous  oup. 

sycamore. 

porous  cup. 

earth, 
porous  cup. 

sand, 
sponge,  sand. 


porous  cup. 

plates. 

thread,  ssbes.,  gyp. 
cliO^,  graphite  and 
nl.  amm. 


sand,  sponge,  etc. 
thin  paper. 


fabric, 
ous  matter. 


arsenic   acids   with 

glue,  paper,  porous 
cement,  sponge. 

partly  impervious 
conden.  graphite. 
R,  etc. 

asbestos. 

phos.  sod.  permang. 
pot. 


with  eaoatchoue. 

layer  of  doth. 

sand. 

paper. 

paper  gun-cotton. 


SO4.] 
•  Not  patents,  bat  di«ov€riss. 


NcK^tlTe. 


Liquid. 


salt  of  copper.-  copper. 


snip,  copper, 
sulp.  copper, 
nitr.  acid, 
sulp.  copper, 
sulp.  copper, 
nitr.  acid, 
hydrogen. 

strong  nit.  ac. 
suln.  iron, 
nit.' am.  sulp. 
add. 
sulp.  pot.,  etc. 

earth, 
nitric  add. 


ehl.  calo. 
amm.  salt. 

nitric  add. 


bichr.  pol. 
nitrio  add. 


ehl.  ealc. 
(dry  pile.) 


nit.  ae.  or  ni- 
trates, 
nitric  acid. 

nltr.  silver. 

nitric  add. 

chrm.  pot. 

nltr.  Iron 

nitric  acid. 


chl.  gas. 
powdered  glass 
acet.  lead. 


snip.  Iron. 


I  copper. 

.  platinum. 
1  copper. 
I  lead  or  cu. 

coke. 
I  platinum. 
I  cajtt  iron. 
'  iron. 
I  caFt  iron. 
I  platinum. 
I 

platinum. 

copper, 
charcoal. 


copper, 
cop.  coke. 


copper. 


carbon. 


platinum. 


ncg. 
sulp. 


pyrolig 
acid, 
salt 

[p.  eop. 

hypoehl.  lime. 
nitr.  soda  and 

H^4 
H.  CI  A  crys. 

nltr.  soda, 
add. 
lod.  pot.  and 

Iodine. 


copper. 

elec.  copper, 
plumbago, 
carbon  00  iron 
plates, 
platinum. 


glass     plate 
irrsphit«d. 
iron. 

platinised  lesd 

iron. 

antim.  alloys, 
rare  metsle. 

carbon    and 
plat,  gauxe. 

povd.    gnph. 

charcoaL 

carbon. 

or  starch. 

lead. 


platinum  end 
iron  sUoy. 
cast  iron. 


copper. 

copper. 

coal. 

carbon. 

carbon. 

copper,  gtanL 
platinum, 
carbon, 
carbon. 

east  iron,  cazb 
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GALVANIC  BATTERIES.     LIST  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS   {Continued). 


Font&inemomu 
CaminK  &  Hunter  . 
PnlTermacher   .    . 

Barleigh  &  DancheU 

VTeare 

Uant 

Newton  .... 
Mennona  .... 

Hipp 

Menuons  .... 
MeUioger  .  .  . 
Mm^Ih     .... 

Buvlay  .... 
Newton     .... 

Beaidmore  .  .  . 
Siemens    .... 

Mennons  .... 
Vetgnes    .... 

Mapple 

SilTer  ft  Bvwiek  . 
4Iorriji  <&  Happle  . 
Thomson  &  Jenkin 

Uineh 

CftlUud     .... 

Tolhauien  .  .  . 
Morris  «lal.   .    •    . 

Henley      .... 

Pulvermacher  .  . 
Biduon     .... 

Cook 

ScilM 

Vsriey 

PIggott  .... 
Mofleley  .... 
liorwood  A  Brnafit 
LecUuich^      .    .    . 

earlier 

Martin  &  V^rley  . 
Leclanchtf      .    .    . 

Leclanchtf      .    .    . 

Rowland  .... 
Gedge  

Lyttle 

Lyttle 

Abel 

8initber8  .... 
Faure 

Weben     .... 

Fitigerald      .    .    . 

Newton  .... 
Lyttle 

Uighton    .... 

Lake 

Newton     .... 


1866 
1867 
1857 

1867 

1858 
1858 
1868 
1858 
1858 
1868 
1868 
1858 

1858 
1859 

1860 
1869 

1869 
18<J0 

1800 

1860 
1860 
1800 
1861 
1861 

1861 
1861 

1861 

1861 
1862 

1862 
1863 

1865 
1866 
1865 
1866 
1866 

1866 

1866 
1866 

1866 


1868 

1868 
1869 

1869 

1869 
1869 

1870 

1870 


1871 
1871 

1871 


18n 
18a 
1871 


Number. 


2,290 

680 

2,411 

8,164 

165 
282 

296 
806 
2.187 
2,489 
2,818 
2,888 

2,937 
1,696 

1,896 
2,503 

2,922 
211 

486 

994 
1,616 
2,047 
1,147 
1,608 

2,127 

2,298 

2,464 

2,666 
340 

1,560 
1,732 

619 
2,213 
2,421 

888 

670 

947 

966 
1,'J37 


2,836 
1,268 

8,129 
1,260 

1,441 

2,003 
3,824 

1,066 

8,808 


974 
1,535 

1,643 


2,219 
2,769 
3,866 


rolled  sine. 

sine. 

sine. 


sine. 

aluminium. 

lead. 

sine. 

sine  wire. 

sine. 

sine  amalg. 

lino  wires, 
innulat. 
on  sine, 
plates   of  an 
sine. 

sine, 
sine 


imbedding  ear 

sine. 

earth  battexy. 

sine. 

uses  ehlor-hy 
sine. 

sine  in  mere. 

sine  wire, 
iron,  zinc, 
lead,  carbon, 
zinc, 
zinc. 

zinc. 

sine. 

zinc. 

covers  liquids 

zinc. 


the  cells  are 
zinc. 

zino. 

magnenium. 
mercury. 

aux.  sine, 
sine. 


zino. 
zino  wira. 


zine. 
zinc. 


zinc, 
zino. 
zinc. 


Liquid. 


iulp.  pot. 

bl  hr.  and  bi- 
Bulp.  pot,  salt. 


chl.  calc. 

9ulp.  acid. 
Bulp  acid, 
chl.  zinc. 

Bulp.  zinc, 
■ul  p.  mercury, 
Bulp.  acid. 


earth  battery 


bon  in  the  zur 
sulp,  acid. 

aulp.  acid. 

drate  and  oleic 
aulp.  acid. 

sulp.  acid. 

acid. 

sulp    of  alk. 

and  eartlxa. 
water, 
chl.  or  nite*. 

pot. 

persulp.  mer. 
with  grease  or 
hydrochi.  am. 


liued  with  resi 
hydrochi.  am. 

hydrochi.  am. 

sulp.  magn. 
hydrochi.  ac  , 
chl.  pot. 


saline  sol. 


Na.cl.or  NU. 
cl. 
am.  NU4CI. 


the  I 


bichr.  pot., 
lime,  H^4. 

bich.  and  nit. 
pot. 

water. 


board. 

graphite  celL 
cup. 
cup. 
eawdust. 


earth. 

cup,  partly  imper- 
Tious. 
in  deliquescent  salta 
paper  pulp;  saw. 

dttSL 


carbon  pot.   coated 
inside  with  platin. 
gum  and  gypsum, 
faces  of  glass  Teasel 
sawdust. 


acid, 
wood  or  bar 


thread. 

double  porous  cen, 

sand. 

charcoal  and  tan. 

oxi.  or  carb.  sine, 
chl.  calc. 

oil 
sand. 


nous  cement  and  ac 
porous   cell    and 
sand, 
sawdust 

porous  cell. 


clay  and  ox.  sine, 
binox.    mere,   sal 

am. 

porous  cell  partly 

vanished. 

clay  and  powdered 

graphite, 
sawdust. 

paper  or  plaster. 


porous  cell. 


Negative. 


Liquid. 


chloride  cop. 
nitric  acid, 
nitric  acid, 
nitric  acid, 
sulp.  cop. 

sulp.  cop. 
bichr.  pot. 

nitric  acid. 

sulp  cop. 

sulp.  lead. 

nitr.  ac.  in 

oxj'gen. 


sulp.  cop. 

iulph.of  pro- 
tox.  mere. 

chl.  nat.  sod. 


acid. 

acids  clianped 
with  chl.  gas. 
sulp.  cop. 
nitr.  ac. 

sulph.  cop. 


oxide  of  cop. 
carb.  cop. 


id  sawdust, 
perox.    mag. 
hydrochi .  am. 
perox.  mag 
hydrochi.  am. 
sulp.  cop. 


114  S04.  bichr. 
sulp.  iron 
chloride  lead. 


perox.  mang. 

lead  binoxide, 
copper  oxide, 
silver  chl. 

sal.  amm. 
binox.  mang. 


snip,  mere, 
bl.  ox. 


Metal. 


copper. 

steel. 

carbon. 

carbon,  gum- 
my cement, 
couper. 

carbon. 

carbon. 

copper. 

copper  wire. 

copper. 

nietalixed  car- 
bon 

copper  wire. 

two  platinum 
plates 

copper. 

tin. 

platin.  coke. 


copper, 
curbon. 

oxide  copper. 

coppi»r  ore. 
rough  copper 

electro  Pi  lv*d. 
copper  wire. 
sub-9ulp.  cop. 

platin.  iron, 
copper, 
cast  iron  or 

carbon, 
copper, 
carbon, 
carbon. 

copper. 

carl)on  and 
parafllne. 

graphite. 

graphite. 

copper. 


copper. 

pot :     proto. 
sulp.  sod. 


calcined  car- 
bon. 

brass  or  sil- 
ver vessel. 

copper,  etc. 
graphite. 

carbon  or  plat. 

with  broken 

cinders, 
carbon. 

carbon. 

platinum. 
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GALVANIC  BATTERIES.     LIST  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS   (Continued), 


Highton 

Gmhain 

yigi&tnee 

liightou 

Owens 

WehtT 

Varley 

Fr^ret  

Verdean 

Bennett 

Smith 

Claric 

Bonne;  rille  .... 

Elcock 

Bennett 

Cerpauz 

Darkin 

Lake 

Palrermacber  .    .    . 

PnlTermacher   .    .    . 

Jablochkoff  .... 

Bmfn 

Varlej 

Be  SoMiez  &  BiMBenr 
Watte?Ule     .    .    .    . 

Arns 

Coxeter 

Roberts 

Wilson 

Qrabinger 

Fuller  <fc  Higgins   .    . 

Adams 

Wilson 

Slater 

Uowell 

Carlson 

Morgan  &  Brovrn    .    . 

Anderson 

Imny 

autensohn     .    .    .    . 

Anderson 


Date. 

Namber. 

1872 

486 

1S72 
1872 
1872 

807 
1,696 
1,638 

1872 

8,672 

1878 

1,270 

1878 

2,282 

1878 

2,966 

1874 

8,943 

1874 

1,266 

1874 

8,222 

1874 

8,4S0 

1874 

4,458 

1876 

807 

1876 

1,169 

1876 
1876 
1876 

4,289 
62 
624 

1876 

1,900 

1876 

8,782 

1877 

492 

1877 

1^16 

1877 

1,702 

1877 
1877 

2.194 
2,318 

1877 
1877 

2,892 
2,997 

1877 

1878 

4,808 
719 

1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 

1,622 
8,367 
8,718 
4;348 

1879 

477 

1879 

1,016 

187d 

2,906 

1879 

8,410 

1879 

8,486 

1879 
1879 

8,868 
8,943 

1879 

4,346 

FMltlTC. 


sine, 
sine, 
sino. 


sine, 
lino, 
sino. 
iron  wire. 

rine. 
■inc. 
dnc. 


idnc. 

sine, 
'sine, 
nnc. 
line. 

iron, 
sine. 


line, 
dnc,  mere. 

sine, 
sine. 

sine8,merc.  1. 
sine. 


amag.  iron. 

sine. 

iron. 

nickel. 

sine,  mere. 

sine. 

sine. 

sine. 

■inc. 


Liquid. 


nitr.sod. 
snip.  sine, 
bisuip  mere. 


elil. 

snip,  sine  and 

U*S04. 
bicnr.  p< 


.  pot. 


II  Cl. 


sod.  and  pot. 

hydrate 
alkaline  chlo, 
and  hydrates, 
amm.  salt. 

snip,   acid, 
snip.  pot. 


hydrate  or 
protoz.  pot. 

nrine,  Na.  ch. 


polT.  salt  of 
anim. 

salt. 


II.  cl.chl.am. 
IIjSO*. 

sea  water. 

bichr.  pot. 

Na.  cL 


snip.  amm. 

Na.  el. 

nitr.  and  sulp. 

sod. 
acid. 

amm.  hydro. 

sulp. 
chl.  amm.  or 

blchr. 
Tinegar. 


U^O*. 


bichr.  pot. 


Partition. 


parchment  paper, 
lime  or  plaster. 


cell. 

capillary  siphon. 

porous  cell  partly 

ramished. 
porous  cell. 

diaphragm. 


wood;  sand. 

paper,  felt,  cloth, 

tinder, 
carbon  resfels. 

parchment  paper. 


iron  ore  in  flannel 

bag  paraffined, 
porous  cell. 


hard  sandstone, 
water-proof  fabric. 

sand,  chlorates,  pot. 
nitr.,  oz.  mang., 
in  porous  cell. 


porons  cell. 


Msqniearb.  of  amm. 

in  porous  oell. 
sulp.  or  nitr.  acid 

in  porons  cell, 
paper,  felt,  flannel. 


water  in  porous  cell. 


NcgatiTc. 


Liquid. 


salt  of  amm. 
&  bi-tart.  pot. 
sulp.  cop. 

«      - 
carbon  mang. 

yeroz.  sulp. 

cop.  amm. 
earb.  mang. 

chrom.  ae. 

CITS. 

carbon  and 
carburet  iron, 
sulp.  cop. 

8i|lp.  iron. 

monohydcate 
sulp.  ac.  nrine 
nitric  acid, 
caustic  soda, 
perox.  mang. 


hydrated  ses- 
qui-oz.  iron. 


earb. 

nitr.  cobalt. 

pyrogalllo  ao, 

biehr.  pot. 
sulph.  cop. 


peroz.  mang. 
chl.  of  silver 
or  chl.  plati. 
fused   nitr. 
sod.  or  pot. 
acid. 

granular 
gmphite  ozide 
mang. 

bichr.  pot.  oz. 
iron  ag.  el. 

powd.  carbon 
peroz. 


H^4 


pulT 

chl.  lime 


snip,  nickel 
and  amm. 
white  mang. 
peroz.  mang. 


ozal.ae.  bichr. 

pot.  and  acid 

or  salt. 

acid, 
snip.  nitr.  chl. 

or  chrom.  tin. 

sulphur  H  cl. 

peroz.  mang. 


copper  or  lead, 
copper, 
carbon  suiph. 

carbon. 

iron, 
copper, 
iron, 
coke. 

graphite, 
earfoon. 


clay  and  saw- 
dttst  chaned. 

pt.  e.  an  oo. 
ag.  ni.  fe. 

copper, 
broken  graph, 
copper. 

platin.  black. 

earboa. 

carbon, 
carbon, 
carbon. 


carbon, 
carbon. 


copper, 
carbon. 


carbon. 

carbon. 

eharcoal. 

copper. 

iron  filings, 
graphite, 
carbon. 

carbon. 
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Gal-va'no  Caua'tio.  {Electricity,)  An  elec- 
trocautery.   See  p.  179,  supra, 

Gkd-va'no-cau'te-ry  Bafte-ry.  {Swyical.) 
For  performiug  cautery  by  means  of  the  heated 
platinum  wire. 

Fig.  1128  is  Dr-  Dawwn's  depolariiing  battery,  which  ia  com- 
posed of  two  cells,  in  each  of  which  are  two  po8itiTe(ziuc)  and 
one  negatiTe     (plati- 

Dum)  plates,  all  meas-  '!£•  He- 

aring 44"bj  6".  The 
lines  {A)  are  perfo- 
rated, and  adjusted 
^'  apart,  and  between 
them    a    platinum 

Slate  ii  placed  and 
eld  in  position  by 
aprights  (S).  On 
each  vide  of  the  plat- 
inum plates  are  hard 
rubber  or  celluloid 
pumps  or  agitators 
( O,  worked  by  means 
of  a  omall  knob.  D 
and  E  are  the  con- 
necting screws,  and 
F  a  knob  for  lifting 
the  elements  out  of 
the  cells.  The  bat- 
tery requires  2^  pints 
of  fluid,  the  action 
being  prolonged  by 
the  moTing  up  and 
down  of  the  pnropa 
(O,  more  or  less 
quickly,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the 
heat  desired.  By  this 
action  the  old  and 
exhausted  fluid  be- 
tH-een  the  plates  b 
thrown  out  through 
the  perforations,  and  fresh  fluid  is  made  to  take  its  place. 
See  Cadtbbt  £lbctrodk. 

See  also  Dr.  J.  H.  Thompson^g  report  on  Group  XXIV., 
▼ol.  Tii.,  **  Centennial  Exhibition  Reporta^'^^  p.  63  et  »eq. 

Oal-ira-nom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  force  of  an  electric  current. 

The  reflecting  galvanometer  of  Sir  William 
Thomson  is  used  in  working  submarine  cables, 
lu  the  astatic  form  it  is  used  as  a  receiving  instru- 
ment, placed  in  a  box  or  curtained  apartment,  and 
the  receiver  calls  off  each  word  to  an  attendant 
who  writes  it  down.  The  spot  of  light  wanders 
over  the  scale  in  an  apparently  aimless  manner,  but 
the  operator,  by  practice,  interprets  the  motions. 

The  siphon  recorder  is  a  substitute  for  the  reading 
of  the  vibratory  pencil  of  light. 

The  recording  galvanometer  of  Hopkins,  shown 
in  Fig.  1129,  proceeds  by  the  application  of  a  dis- 
ruptive spark  from  an  induction  coil. 

The  helixes  are  wound  with  rather  coarse  wire  (No.  22). 
The  needle  ia  astatic,  the  inner  member  swinging  in  the 

Fig.  1129. 


Galvano-  Caustic  Battery. 


central  opening  in  the  helixes  in  the  usual  way,  the  outer 
member  being  located  behind  the  helixes.  The  arbor  sup- 
porting the  needle  has  very  delicate  pivots,  and  carries  a 
long  aluminium  index,  which  is  counterpoised  so  that  ii 
assumes  a  vertical  position  when  no  current  pasjies  through 
the  helixes,  and  the  needle  is  unaffected  by  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. 

The  upper  end  of  the  index  swings  in  front  of  a  graduated 
scale,  and  is  prolonged  so  as  to  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder  carrying  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  needle  are  to  be  recorded.  This  cylinder  is  of 
brass,  and  Its  journals  are  supported  by  metal  columns  pro- 
jecting from  the  base  upon  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
instrument  are  mounted.  The  scale  is  supported  by  vul- 
canite studs  projecting  from  the  columns,  and  to  one  of  the 
latter  is  attached  a  clock  movement  provided  with  three 
sets  of  spur  wheels,  by  either  of  which  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  arbor  of  the  cylinder.  One  pair  of  wheels  connects 
the  minute-hand  arbor  of  the  clock  with  the  cylinder,  re- 
volving the  cylinder  once  an  hour ;  another  pair  of  wheels 
connects  the  hour-hand  mechanism  with  the  cylinder,  so 
that  the  latter  is  revolved  once  in  twelve  hours ;  while  a 
third  pair  of  wheels  give  the  cylinder  one  revolution  in  six 
days. 

This  Instrument  b  designed  especially  for  making  pro- 
longed tests  of  different  batteries  in  order  to  determine  the 
characteristics.  It  is  provided  with  four  binding  posts, 
one  of  which  connects  the  wires  of  the  batteries  undor  test 
with  the  helixes.  The  other  binding  posts  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  posts  supporting  the  needle  and  with 
the  journals  of  the  recording  cylinder.  The^e  posts  receive 
wires  from  an  induction  coil  capable  of  yielding  a  spark 
from  l^f  to  ^f  long. 

The  induction  coil  is  kept  continuously  in  action  by  two 
Bunsen  elements  and  a  stream  of  sparlts  constantly  pass 
between  the  elongated  end  of  the  index  and  the  brass  cylin- 
der, perforating  the  intervening  paper  and  making  a  permar 
nent  record  of  the  movement  of  the  needle. 

The  paper  upon  which  the  record  is  made  is  ruled  in  one 
direction  into  degrees  and  in  the  other  into  hours  and  min- 
utes.   Refer  to :  — 


Internal  current,  Cooke 
Mirror,  DeUifieUt .     .    . 

Deprez 

Edison 

Astatic,  Faraday  .  . 
Reflecting,  Thomson    . 

Lantern,  Niphn  .  .  . 
Recording,  Hopkins     . 

Paper  on 

For   testing   lightning- 
rods,  mchner    .    . 


Beeording  Oalvanometer. 


•  '* Engineering,''  xxvlH.  201. 

•  ^'SeientjAe  American  Sup.;'  2008. 

•  ^^SrientiJU  American  Sup.,"  8887. 

•  *' Scientific  American;'  xli.  289. 

•  '' Engineering^  xxiii.  91. 

•  ''Engineering,''  xxiii.  62. 

•  **Scienti/ic  American  Sup.;^  206. 
** Scientific  American,"  xxxiv.  129. 

•  ''Scientific  American,"  xliii.  271. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxiii.  61,  91. 

"  Technologiste;'  xxxvli.  827. 

Oal-ira'no-plas-tique'.  1.  (Bronze.)  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  bronze  work  produced  by  depositing 
a  heavy  coating  of  bronze  by  the  galvBiiic  process 
upon  a  plaster  of  paris  model,  and  afterward  re- 
moving the  model. 

2.  {Glass,)  M.Alexander's  process  rests  on  the 
application  of  electro-meiallurjry  to  the  decoration 
of  glassware,  mirrors,  etc.,  either  for  the  exterior 
or  interior  decoration  of  houses,  furniture,  etc. 

The  substance  which  serves  for  tracing  the  design  on  tho 
glass  is  a  metallic  paste  of  good  conducting  power,  mixed 
with  a  solvent  and  thinned  with  an  essential  oil.  The  de- 
sign once  executed  on  the  glass,  the  latter  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  fire  in  either  a  muiBe  or  a  furnace,  and  is  not 
withdrawn  until  perfectly  cold. 

The  glass  is  then  immersed  in  a  metallic  bath  and  a  gal- 
vanic current  pan«d  over  it ;  by  this  means  the  racta  I  in  sus- 
pension in  the  bath  is  precipitated  on  the  design.  The  glass 
18  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  coating  becomes  as  thick  as  re- 
quired. Finally,  if  necessary,  the  metallic  design  is  finished 
up  by  chii^ling  or  other  means,  and  is  left  thus  :  or,  indeed, 
another  layer  of  a  like  or  different  metal  may  be  deposited 
on  it.  —  "Moniteur  ttela  Ccramique  '' 

See  also  Elsctrottpb. 

LabouJaye's  " Dictionnaire  desArts  et  Manufactures,''  CBp- 
tion  •'  Galvanoplastic;'  vol.  ii. 

" Scientific  American'* xxxix.  136. 

Gang.  {Sawing.)  Round  and  live  e:ang  are  sy- 
nonymous, one  being  the  Eastern  and  the  other  the 
Western  term  for  the  same  thing.  It  means  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  saw-mill  as  causes  the  whole 
log  to  be  cut  up  into  boards  at  one  operation.  A 
slabbing  ^°g  JS  one  by  which  from  only  the  two 
sides  of  a  log  slabs  are  cut  off,  while  the  middle 
part  remains  as  a  thick  beam.    When  the  log  is 
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carried  forward  on  a  carriajze  termed  a  sadiU> ,  ii  \», 
called  a  siiddle  slabber.  After  a  beam  \\iv<  k-fro 
flattened  by  passing  through  the  slabber  y;^uv*,  it 
can  be  sawn  into  boards  of  eqnal  width  in  the  jJat 
gang,  when  it  will  be  straighter  than  \l  sann  only 
on  u  round  or  live  gang.  A  pony  is  a  single  or  sn\n\\ 
flat  gang,  used  for  sawing  thin  boards  out  ui  the 
best  quality  of  timber. 

Fig.  1190. 


hltt'  #ih1h  of  a  yoko. 

Tilt*  piuff  if'  ftnl  I*- 
tln>  former  hf^iD^  lul- 

■  "  Manujarliirrr 


adjuiitlng  icro*r»  ftt  the  opjiOK 

tweoti  upper  and  Iowist  roll.*, 
JujiUble    to     mdmU    wmr}iag 


Moline  Gang  Flow, 
Fip.  1133. 


Gang  DiiU. 

Oang^  Drill.     A   nmehiDe-tool  hnvinj 
a  uuniljcr  of  vertical  drills  in  a  single  hen 
each  with  its  own  belt  and  pulley  from  a 
common  shaft,    and   with  speed   pulleys 
common  to  the  gang. 

The  Pratt  «ft  Whitney  gang  drill  Is  shown  in  Fie. 
1130,  without  band«  to  the  drill  8pindle8,  which 
•re  three  in  number.  The  counter  shaft  is  shown 
detached,  lying  in  inverted  poeitionupon  the  floor. 
The  bench  hax  vertical  adjustment,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  traverse  by  means  of  a  treadle. 

•  Thirrston's  "  r»eiiifflt  Report,^'  Ii.  223. 

Gang  Edg'er.  A  machine  with  i 
number  of  circular  saws  on  n  common 
mandrel,  and  ndjufftahle  as  to  relative  dis- 
tance, so  Rs  to  split  wide  planks,  etc.,  into 
boards  or  scantling  of  the  desired  width. 
The  saws  are  from  3  to  6  in  number. 

In  the  lAne  &  Bodley  gang  edger  the  sawg  are 
not  held  on  the  mandrel  by   grooved  collar  and    *" 
fork  but  by  guide  fingers  on  opposite  sides  of  the    't  ^ 

Fiir.  1131. 


British  Gang  Plow, 
Fig.  1134. 


Gang  Edger. 


Ransome^g  Multiple  Plow. 

Gang  Plow.  A  plow  with  two  or  more  shares 
and  mold-boanls. 

That  shotvn  in  Fig.  1182  is  the  Heen  gang-plow  (Moline), 
which  is  all  ul  iron  and  steel. 

The  plows  Bxe  rigidly  connected,  rock  upon  the  axle, and  are 
operated  by  one  lever.  It  is  run  by  either  three  horses 
abreast,  or  four  horses  strung  out  In  pairs,  or  any  larger 
number  in  pairs,  one  wheel  in  the  furrow.  The  plow  is  oper- 
ated entirely  by  one  lever,  which  locks  the  plows  in  the 
ground  at  various  depths  ;  and  the  same  lever,  in  ennnectfc>a 
with  a  lug  on  the  hub,  lifts  the  plow  clear  of  the  ground  for 
turning  at  the  ends,  without  any  effort  of  the  operator.  The 
tongue  and  clevis  are  attached  to  the  beams  by  a  twivel  bolt, 
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Fig.  118^ 


Meixmoron  de  DombasUU  Gang  IHotc. 

giriog  it «  free  Tertical  motion,  relieringthe  boneii'  n«clc8  of 
ftll  pnMmire,  and  affording  a  natural  draft  from  the  ends  of 
the  beams,  and  from  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

It  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  l^ris  Kxprsi- 
tion  of  1878,  after  the  trial  at  Marmont,  near 
Paris,  the  same  nummer. 

Fig.  1133  ia  a  Britif^h  gang-plow,  nhown  in  two 
positions  j  the  lower  one  illustrates  the  meanit  for 
allowing  it  to  travel  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
without  penetrating,  in  moving  to  and  from  the 
field  and  taming  at  the  ends  of  the  lands.  Of 
its  three  wheels,  one  is  for  gage  of  depth  ;  one  to 
run  in  the  furrow  and  support  the  plow  behind  the 
share,  reducing  the  friction ;  and  the  third  is  only 
u.«ed  to  support  the  fore  end  of  the  plow  in  turn- 
ing, while  the  rear  end  is  supported  by  the  stirrup- 
shaped  piece. 

Fig.  1134  is  Ran.«ome's  multiple  plow  with  thi«e 
shares.  The  bo<ly  is  of  the  usual  British  type,  an 
open  frame  of  bar  iron  to  the  beams  of  which 
the  plow  standards  are  bolted.  A  single  handle  projects  at 
the  rear,  and  the  depth  of  the  furrows,  or  the  complete 
removal  of  the  plows  from  the  soil  i»  accomplished  by  a 
lever  which  governs  the  crank-axle  of  the  carrying  wheeln, 
elevating  or  depressing  the  plow  frame  and  bodies  simul- 
taneously. 

Fig.  1135  is  the  bisoc  of  Meixmoron  de  Dombasle,  of  Nancy, 
France.  It  is  composed  of  two  plows  attached  to  a  single 
frame  (avant  rraiii),  which  is  supported  by  wheels,  and  car- 
ries the  cleris,  which  has  adjustments  for  land  and  for 
depth.  The  axle  of  the  fore-carriage  carri«*s  a  long  lever, 
projftcting  upward  and  rearward,  and  by  the  depression  of 
the  upper  end  the  crank  axle  is  rotated,  throwing  the  wheels 
forward  and  lifting  the  front  end  of  the  plow,  so  that  the 
shares  leave  the  ground.  This  is  used  in  turning  at  the  end 
of  a  furrow,  and  also  as  a  means  of  retting  the  plow  for  any 
given  depth,  pins  on  the  vertical  poet  holding  the  lever  at 
any  inclination.  It  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  trials  at 
Marmont,  near  Paris,  Exposition  of  1878. 

American,  British,  and  Vienchy  *  Knighi^s  Report,   *'PariM, 

Paris,  1878 Expos.  Repts.,''y.7&-4Q. 

a^  ,     ^  •  "5c.  >lm.,"  xxxlx.  163. 

Trials,  Dynamometrical  table     .     "&.  Am.,''  xxxix,  180. 
Steam  (4-furrow),  -FowUr,  Br.    .  •  "  Rng'ifig,"  xxii.  486. 

Howard,  Br •  ''EngUng,''  xxvi.  471. 

_,  •"&  ^m.,"xxxviii.409. 

Mnsome,ht •"^n^'ttiff,-- xxvii.  436. 

^'^^^ •"&.  ilm.,"xlii.  306. 

Oang  Press.  One  for  operatiDg  upon  a  pile  or 
row  of  objects  in  a  gang. 

Seen  in  some  forms  of  oil  and  stearine  presses ;  see  also 
FiLTCR  Prcss,  where  the  cases  are  in  gangs.  See  also  Chxksb 
PMsa;  UoT-PRBss;  Utdraduo  Prkss. 

Gang  Saw.  Several  saws  in  a  frame  or  on  a 
Jpindle,  acting  simultaneously,  either  gate  or  circu- 
lar. See  Fig.  2157,  p.  942,  "Mech.  Diet."  See 
Uano. 

"  The  vast  systems  of  roller  gang  mills  in  America  hare  no 
PM»llel  in  the  world."  —  Richard f. 

.11*3  *^*"'*^*'  »^  'or  edging  and  squaring,  with  a  gang  for 
Biming  the  stocks  at  one  operation,  is  the  equipment  of  a 
modern  Raw-mill.  This  outfit  is,  of  course,  duplicated  many 
times  in  a  large  mill.  At  St.  Anthony,  in  Minnesota,  there 
•^  "  m*ny  as  12  such  mills  in  a  single  establishment." 
The  speed  of  the  teeth,  or  the  number  of  teeth  that  opcr- 
*  S,'^®°  ^™*'  ^  ***•  exponent  of  the  performance  of 
UTf '  ..J***  '*'•  °'  ^^^  ^^^  ^*'**  **»«  timber ;  and  saw- 
"""t  like  other  machinery,  are  governed  by  mechanical  laws 
Which  admit  of  theoretical  demonstration. 


"  A  single  reciprocating  saw  of  30"  stroke,  180  a 
minute,  has  a  cutting  movement  of  46(K  in  the 
same  time.  In  a  gang  of  SX)  saws,  making  in  a 
minute  150  strokes  of  '24^',  the  cutting  movement 
in  the  aggregate  is  eOOC  per  minute.'  —  Richards 
MarstoH  .  .  .  •  ^* Scientific  American,^-  xxxvi.  6. 
Snyder    .    .     .  •  ''Manuf.  ff  Builder,''  xi.  176. 

Gan'try.  {Gavmtree.)  A  scaffolding  or 
frame,  carrying  a  crane  or  other  structure. 

See  Traveuxo  Cr.\ni,  Fig.  6623,  "Mech.Diet.-^ 
Overhead  Cranx,  Fig.  8461,  **Mt^ch.  Diet.'* 
Stxam  Cranb,  Fig.  6662.  "jfccA.  Diet.'' 

Oap'-bed  Lathe.    One  with  an  open- 
ing ill  the  bed  or  shears  to  allow  a  larjjer 
object  to  be  turned.    Technically  :  to  in- 
crease the  swing. 
With  traveling  crane,  Watson  .  •  "Engineering,-*  xxvii.  164. 
•  "Iron  A^e,''  xx.,  Aug.  9, 


•"Sc.ilin.,"  xxxvi.  266. 


Fig.  1188. 


Gap-bed  Engine  Lathe. 

Oara>a^e    Burn'er.     A  self-sealing  pad  for 
holding   kitchen 

garbage.    It  is  sus-  Fig.  1187. 

pended  within  an 
outer  cylinder 
adapted  to  be 
placed  on  a  stove, 
so  that  the  garbage 
may  first  be  dessi- 
cated  and  then 
dumped  into  the 
stove. 

Pkvement  garbage 
box,  Jona.<,  Br.,  •  "En- 
gineer,"  xUx.  190. 

Garbage  furnace, 
Foote,  •"Scientific 
American,^'  xl.  198. 

Oar'den  En'- 
gine.  A  pump  for 
watering  the  gar- 
den. See  Aqua- 
PULT,     Hydro-  Garbage  Pail. 

NETTE,  TrkIOATOR,  CtC. 

Pump,  Biekford  .     .     .     .*"Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  April  11,  p.  6 
Sprinkler,  hodel  ^  Stauber  •  "Se.  American,"  xxxix.  8i0. 

Fig.  1188. 


Garden  Plow. 

Oar 'den  Net.    One  placed  over  fniJt  trees  or 
vines  to  guard  against  depredation  by  birds. 


GARDEN  PLOW. 
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Fig.  1189. 


Ereneh  Garden  Tooh. 


Oar'den  Plow.  A  small  hand  plow  for  culii- 
vating  vegetables  in  rows.  It  has  a  variety  of 
hoes.     See  Fig.  1 138. 

Oar'den-ers'  Tools.  Fig.  1139  shows  a  vari- 
ety of  French  garden  tools :  for  digging,  cultivating, 
trimming,  pruning,  and  transplanting. 

Gar'den  Syr'inge.  See  Aquapult  ;  Irriga- 
tor; Sprinkler,  etc 

Gas.    See  under  the  following  heads : — 
Oa«-inain  drill. 


Air-gu  apparatus. 

Back  log. 

Bye-paM. 

Carburetor. 

Coke  fork. 

Coke  manufacture. 

Compensator. 

ConBumers'  test  meter. 

Double-gate  Talve. 

Exhauster. 

Exhauster  governor. 

Fire-damp  detector. 

Fire-damp  photometer. 

Fire-damp  test. 

Oas  absorber. 

Oasalier. 

Oas  analyser. 

Gas  and  coke  furnace. 

Oas  apparatus. 

Oas  bag. 

Gas  bath. 

Gas  blow-pipe. 

Gas  burner. 

Gas  burner  regulator. 

Gas  compensator. 

Chis  compressing  pump. 

Gas  condenser. 

Gas  detector. 

Gas  dr^p  pump. 

Gas  economiier. 

Gas  engine. 

Gas  exhauster. 

Gas  exhauster  governor. 

Ga8-fltter*s  torch. 

Gas  furnace. 

Gas  generating  furnace. 

Gas  governor. 

Gas  znte. 

Oas  heater. 

Gas  holder. 

Gas  indicator. 

Gas  lantern. 

Gas  lighter. 

Oas  light  governor. 

Gas  li^rhting. 

Gas  lighting  torch. 

Gas  liquefaction  apparatus, 

Gasing  machine. 

Oas  machine. 


Oas  making. 

Oas  meter. 

Gas  meter  cock. 

Oas  oven. 

Gas  pipe. 

Gas  pipe  connection. 

Oas  pipe  valve. 

Gas  pressure  gage. 

Gas  process. 

Gas  producer. 

Gas  prover. 

Gas  purifier. 

Oas  range. 

Oas  regulator. 

Gas  soldering  apparatus. 

Gas  stove. 

Gas  tar  pump. 

Oas  tester. 

Oas  trap. 

Oas  tube  vise. 

Gas  valve. 

Oas  verifier. 

Grisoumeter. 

Illuminating  power  meter. 

Jet  photometer. 

Nitrogen  gas  apparatus. 

Nitrous  oxide  apparatus. 

Overflow  gage. 

Oxygen  gas  apparatus. 

Osone  apparatus. 

Oxonizer. 

Photometer. 

PrcMure  and  vacuum  gage. 

Pressure  and  vacuum  register 

Red  litmus  paper. 

Retort  furnace. 

Scrubber. 

Siphon  gage. 

Specific  gravity  apparatus. 

Station  meter. 

Steam  jet  exhauster. 

Sulphur  and  ammonia  test. 

Tell  tale. 

Tempering  Gas  heater. 

Test  meter. 

Thermometer. 

Turmeric  paper. 

Water  gas. 


Refer  to  the  following  r  — 
Absorber,  Gors    .    .    ,  • '' Scientifte  Ameriean  Sup.^ 


'2081. 


Analyser,  Goodwin  .    .  •  ^'Sdtnti/ie  Ameriean  Sttp.,-  1767. 
**&iemtiAc  Ameriean  Sup.^"  2757. 

Onatf  Vr •''Seientt/ic  American  Sta>.'*  3S6S. 

Schwaekhoe/er,  Aus^.  •  **EHgineer,"  xlv.  96. 
Apparatus,  Lowe  .    .     .  •  "Afia.  *  Sc.  Press,''  xxxvii.  187. 

•  "Eng.  i  Min.  J.,"  Nov.  20,  1876. 

Chandler "/r<mig«,-' xxvii.,  Jan.  18,  p.  24. 

MeMtU •  "Amer.  Gas-tight  Jour.'*  July  8. 

1876,  p.  9. 
Balloon,  Oiffard^  Paris, 

1878 *  "Seienti fie  Ameriean  Sup., ^^2iS0. 

Battery,  Grove      .     .    .  •  '^Scientific  American  Sup.,''  2826. 
Paper  by  Niaudet  ,    .     "  Galv.  batteries,''  Am.  trans.,  242. 

Burner •*' Scientific  American  Svp.,">  37(2. 

Mc  George      .    .     .     .•'* Seientijie  American,-' :tm,  ^12. 
Argand,  Sugg,  Br.      .  •  *' Engineer,"  xlvil.  106. 
And  lantern, Sk^g,  Br.  •  *' Engineering,"  xxvii.  142, 

•  ** Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  8963. 
Heating,  Ekret  .  .  .  •  *' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  460. 
Paper  on,  Pattinson  .  ''Scientific  American  Sup.,''  291. 
Regulator  ....  ^'Scientific  Ameriean  Sup.,"  2291. 
Self-lighting.  ^ ' 

StoekweU,    .     .     .  •  Telegraphic  Journal,'  yi.  248. 
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Self  regulating. 

MeMiUan  .    .    .    . 

Check 

Cloth,  Gas  tight,  Hirxel. 

Coke  oven 

Compressing  pump.  .    . 

Bouvet 

Brush 

Condenser.  Ooss  .    .    . 

Pelnvse  4r  Andouin 

Herring  (f  Floyd    .    . 

Mackenzie     .    .    .    . 

Engine,  Paper  on  .    .    . 

Armengaud    .     .    .    . 

Barber 

Bischoff 


Brecon    .    . 

Clayton,  Br. . 
CUrk,  Br.  . 
GilUs,  Ger.  . 
GiUes  ff  Humboldt 

Kuf(m,1868 

Hurd,  Br.      . 


Labon,  1799  . 
Langen,  Otto 

Leavitt     ,    . 
Lenoir .     .    . 


Mead,  1794 
Otto      .     . 


Otto- Langen 


Papin,  1688 
Ravel  .  . 
Simon,  Br. 


Sre-f,1794   .     .     .    . 

Exhauster,  Beale,  Br.    . 

Hoot 

Prosser  if  Ray  .  .  . 
Smith  4"  Sayre  .  .  . 
Mackenzie     .     .     .     . 

Korting 

Exhauster  governor,  Al- 
len 


•  "Scientijic  American"  zxxiv. 

•  "Engineer,"  xliii.  1<0. 


•  '*  Scientific  American,^'  xxxv.  4. 
•"Engineer,'  xlvi.  439. 

"  Iron  Age,"  xxii.,  Aug.  1,  p.  19. 
^^  Scientific  Amtr.,'-  xxxlx.  »38. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"lQ7. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxxiii.  Wi. 

•  "Scientific  American,  xxxviii.  73. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  800. 

•  "Scientific  American,''  xzxix.  22. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxv.  489. 

•  "Am.    Gas-light  Jour.,"  July  8, 

1876,  p.  18. 
•"Am.    Gas-light  Jour.,"  July  8, 
1876,  p.  12. 

•  "Manufiact.  ^  Builder,"  x.  188. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sim.,"  1607. 
"  Tfchnologiste,"  xl.  84-90. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 
"Iron  A^e,"  xxii.,  Feb  6,  p.  11. 
"Scientific  American,"  xxxix.390. 
"Engineering,"  xxvi.  331. 
"  Vienna  Exp.  Rept.,"  iil.  A,  166. 
"Scientific  Americttn  Sup.,"  839. 
"Engineer,"  xlviii.  26. 
"Engineer,"  xlviii.  24. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  691. 
"Scientific  Amer.,"  xjuivii.  178. 
"Engineer,"  xliv.  89. 
"  Vienna  Exp.  Rept.,"  iii.  A  ,  167. 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 
"Engineering,"  June  26,  1880. 
"Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxviii.  366. 
"  Van  Nostrands'  Mag.,'  xx.  148. 
"Polytechnic  Review,''  May,  1876. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  420. 
"  Vienna  Exp.  Rept.,"  iii.  A.,  163, 
"  Vienna  Exp.  Rept.,"  iil.  A.,  168, 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag."  xx.  148. 
'•  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 

•  "Scientific  Ameriean  Sup.,"  SSi ; 

•  1863,  •  2323. 
•"Scientific  Amer.,'*  xxxviii.  196; 

xxxix.  886. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xxii.,  Oct.  31,  p.  1. 

•  "Polytrchnic  Rev.,"  May  18;6,  40. 
•"Enginetring"        xxvii.      5€G; 

•  xxvi.  1&6. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Mas,"  xvlii.  6C 
"  Mining  fc  Sc.  Press,**  xxxvii .  21 1. 

•  "  Vienna  Exp.  Rept.,"  iii.  A.,  108. 
*•  Van  Nostrand's  Mag  ,"  xx  148. 
"Deschaners  Nat.  Phil.,"  i.  491. 

•  "Eng.  tf  Min.  Jour.,"  xxvi.  Lll5. 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 
•'  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 

•  '*  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1.S89. 
•'  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 

•  '* Engineer,"  xlvli.  43. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,'^  xx.  148. 

•  "Enginfer,"  xli.  227. 

•  "Am.  Gas-light  Jour.,"    July  3, 

1876,  p.  17. 

•  Jbid.,  p.  if. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

•  Jbid.,  p.  11. 

•  "Eng.  tf  Min.  Jour.,"  xxi.  464. 

•  "Scientific  American,''  xli.  15. 
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£xhMiBtgoT.,  Gcodwit 

Fuel,  gu  u  ft,  Strong 

on,  JHi«>.       .     .    . 
Faroace,  Bieheroux 


Boitius  .  .  .  . 
Brook  4r  Wilson 

CWUOH       .  .     , 

Casson-Bteheroux  , 
CaMoii'Dormoy     . 

CrrUl 

Picket,  Fr.  .  .  , 
Frew^  Br.  .  .  .  . 
GfoU  .    .     .     .    . 


HartmtuM     . 

Htaupt     .     , 

lUomiiMLting 

jMk€S     .     .      . 
Minary      .     . 

MdUtr  4r  Fichet 
Parkes^  Br.    . 
Fonsard    .     . 


Price      .     . 
Rickmann 

SiegH  ,     . 
Siimen*    . 


TtMii  . 


Wfixcm 

4 

Ziebtutk  if  Putsch  .  .  * 
Om   And  sUsani    motor, 

Simon * 

Gas     and      water-tight 

cloth,  Herztl .    .    . 

GaMiot-a  cascade  , 
Generator,  simple 
Governor,  Goodwin . 

Stoti,  Br.  .    . 
For  gas  tanlu 
See  aljK>  r^ulator. 
Ileater,  Griffin 

Ho  f  man  .    . 

Griffin     .    . 

For  boiler,  Br. 

For  motor.  Hilt 
UolJer,  large 

Berlin  .    . 

London 

For  liquid 
Illamination,  On,  Wat- 
tare^  Br. 
Indicator      . 
Kiln    .    .    . 

lADtexn,  '*  Phan,"  Fr. 


*'Ain.  GaMUght  Jour.^'^  July  3, 

1876,  p.  4. 
*•&.  Ameriran^"'  xxxix.  846. 
*^Seirnt'fic  American  Sup."  2833. 
"  Van  NoflranUs  Mag.,'  xix.  89. 
'*Eng.  if  Min.  Jour,;'  xxl.  66. 
"fiiHf.  If  Min.  Jour.;'  xxiv.  362. 
'•&.  X»/i.  6V.,'*  88, 1831 
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'^ Engineer ;i  xW\.  91. 
^^Scientifie  American  Sup.^'  1846. 
**  Engineer ;'  xliT.  6. 
^^ Scientific  American  Sup.;'  4000. 
''Engineering;'  xxx.  2UU. 
"Engineer;'  1. 192. 
*'<ScieiU/^  American  Sup.;'  696. 
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*'£)i«-iii«er,''xliv.  464. 
"fiiigrii««-^'xlv.284. 
** Engineering;'  xxx.  200. 
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** Scientific  American  Sup.;'  4000. 
"Iron  ji^«,'*  xxTi.,  Oct.  7,  p.  3. 
••iron  j!^«,»  xxii.,  Dec.  19,  p.  3. 
*•  Engineering;^  xxix.  2. 
''Engineering;'  xxix.  2. 
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"Engineering;'  xxx.  200. 
"  Engineer;' i.  191. 
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"Am.  Man..''  xxTii.,  Aug.  8,  p.  12. 
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"Engineer;'  xlv.  110. 
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,  •  ** Scientific  American;'  xxxix.  42. 
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.  •  "Engineering;'  xxix.  308. 
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.  •  "Appleton's  Enejfdopitdia;'  vii., 
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Griffin's  "  Technical  Handicrafl." 

•  "Engineer;'  xlviii.  404. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  616. 

•  "Manufact.  ff  ButUler;*  x.  4. 

•  "Engineering;'  xxiii.  49. 

•  "Engineer;*  I.  176. 
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Perkins" Gas  (f  Ventilation.'* 

Oas^a-ller'.  An  arrangement  of  standard  or 
drop,  with  branches  and  burners,  adapted  for  the 
consumption  of  illiiminaiing  gas.  The  word  is  a 
clumsy  iniitiition  of  chandelier. 

Oas  An'a-ly'zer.  An  instrument  for  detei^ 
mining  the  presence  and  quantity  of  the  gases  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal. 

The  following  gases  are  produced :  — 
Ammonia  ( N  II,).  Acetylene,  etc.  (Ot  H|). 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  (S  Hs).    Carbonic  oxide  (C  0). 
Carbonic  acid  (CO,).  Light   carbureted    hydrogen 

Air,  or  oxvgpn  and  nitrogen.  (C  IL). 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  (C  S,).       Hydrogen  (H.) 
01eflantOas(C2ll4). 

The  first  four  of  these  gases  on  the  list,  although  often 
present  in  well-made  gas,  are  generally  considered  impuri- 
ties, and  by  right  should  not  be  there. 

The  flntt  aualysis  is  qualitative  to  ascertain  piesenoe,  to 
determine  the  order  of  precedence  in  the  remoral.  The  ap- 
paratus admits  the  gas  to  be  bubbled  up  through  the  liquid 
charged  with  reagent. 

The  following  reagents  are  used  in  the  rarious  tests  :  — 

1.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid.  8.  Solution  sub-chloride  cop- 

2.  Solution  nitratH  silver.  per    in   hydrochlonc 
8.  Solution  arsenlous  acid.                   acid. 

4.  Solution  iodine.  9.  Lime  water. 

6.  Bromine  10.  Red  litmus  water. 

6.  Solution  caustic  potassa.  11.  Solution  acetate  lead. 

7.  Solution    pyrogallate    po- 

tvsa. 
See  "Amrriean  Ga^ight  Journal,**  reproduced  in  part  in 
•  "Scientific  American  Supplement,'*  1707. 

Oas  and  Air  Miz'er.  An  instrument  de- 
signed to  mix  a  given  proportion  of  air  with  gas 
made  from  petroleum,  or  its  residuuras,  or  tar,  oil, 
rosin,  or  any  rich  hydro-carbon,  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  results  from  the  combustion  of  either, 
through  ordinary  gas  barners.  Gas  60,  air  40,  is 
the  usual  proportion. 


Oas  and  Coke  For-naoe.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  and 
operation  ^as  for  lighting  and  coke  for  metallurgi- 
cal operations,  by  coking  the  coal  in  closed  fur- 
naces, from  which  the  gas  was  conducted  to  the  hy- 
draulic main. 

Panwels,  in  1849,  established  an  appaiatns  of  this  kind  at 
iTiy,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  his  plan  was  subsequently 
Improved  by  P^rat4,  resulting  in  the  arrangement  now  used 
at  Vilette,  Paris,  and  elsewhere.    See  Plates  XVI .,  XVII. 

The  distillation  chamber  is  constructed  of  bricl^  and  is  of 
sufficient  siae  to  contain  6000  kilos  of  coal.  It  is  open  at 
each  extremity,  and  the  sole  is  horisontal.  The  coal  is 
brought  in  wagons,  which  run  on  rails  placed  aboro  the  bat- 
tery of  pamllcl  chambers,  in  order  to  be  dischaxged  into  the 
chamber  at  an  opening  proTlded  in  the  arehed  ceiling. 
Workmen  spread  it  evenly  over  the  floor  to  the  lieight  of  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  equal  to  0.60  to  0.70  m.  of  depth. 

The  sole  of  the  furnace  is  heated  by  the  circulation  of 
flame  beneath  it,  and  serrea,  while  the  chamber  is  being 
recharged,  as  a  reservoir  of  the  heat  produced  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  operation.  There  is  but  one  fire 
to  each  chamber. 

The  diambers  are  placed  side  bv  side  and  are  closed  at 
each  extremity  by  an  iron  door,  woiking  in  fixed  iron  guides 
on  the  jambs  of  the  furnace  month,  and  luted  with  fire-clay 
during  the  operation. 

The  gas  escapes  by  a  pipe  T,  which  pierces  the  vault  and 
communicates  with  a  general  conduit,  a  hydraulic  valve  H 
preventing  back-laah  of  gas  when  the  chamber  is  opened  for 
recharging. 

The  distillation  of  a  chaige,  containing  6  or  6  tonnes,  oc- 
cupies 72  hours.  When  it  is  terminated,  the  dooze  are  un- 
damped, the  luting  removed,  and  the  hydraulic  valve  fas- 
tened down.  The  free  gas  in  the  chamber  escaping  around 
the  doors  is  lighted,  and  the  doors  are  lifted  by  means  of  a 
winch,  which  travels  on  rails  above  each  face  of  the  bat- 
tery of  cliamben.  These  rails  are  founded  on  the  iron  stay- 
structure  of  the  furnace  front. 

The  coke  is  removed  by  a  pushing  apparatus  which,  enter- 
ing at  one  doomay,— that  to  the  right  in  the  longitudinal 
vertical  section,  —  crowds  the  coke  out  at  the  other  door 
on  to  a  stone  or  iron  floor  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  Fole 
of  the  coke  chamber.  This  floor  is  subdivided  by  walls  in 
prolongation  of  the  divisional  walls  between  the  respective 
chambers,  and  which  are  about  the  height  occupied  by  the 
coke  when  in  the  chamber.  These  walls. form  a  sort  of  cell 
for  the  coke  into  which  it  is  pushed  and  where  it  is  smothered 
by  a  covering  of  cinders  and  allowed  to  cool  for  24  hours. 

The  figures  in  PUtes  XVI.,  XVil.,  represent  the  Pauwels- 
P^rat^  system  as  applied  at  Villette,  Pans. 

Fig.  1140  is  a  vertical  transverse  section  on  the  line  A*  B', 
Fig.  1148,  and  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  cliarging 
hole  0  by  which  coal  is  introduced  into  the  chamber  c. 
Above  it  Is  seen  the  wagon  win  wliich  the  coal  is  brought, 
and  which  runs  upon  the  rails. 

Fig.  1141  is  a  transverse  vertical  section  following  the  line 
A,  B,  C,  D,  Fig.  1148.  It  peases  through  the  furnace  r,  and 
shows  the  diving  flues  r  r,  to  the  flues  X  X,  leading  to  the 
chimney  Y,  which  is  common  to  all  the  furnaces  in  the  bat- 
tery. Dampers  are  placed  in  the  diving  flues  to  regulate  the 
draft. 

Fig.  1142  is  a  front  elevation  at  the  end  where  the  coke 
pusher  is  operated,  the  right  liand  in  the  longitudinal  verti- 
cal section. 

Fig.  1148  is  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  through  the 
center  of  the  cliamber  and  the  furnace  beneath.  It  shows 
the  entrance  conduit  o  for  the  coal ;  the  pipe  T,  by  which 
the  gas  escapes  from  the  chamber  and  the  hydmuiic  valve  a 
which  isolates  the  gas  conduits  from  the  chamber  when  the 
latter  is  recharging,  w  shows  the  coal  wagon  on  the  track 
and  w*  an  empty  wagon  on  another  pair  of  rails.  The 
winches,  K  K,  move  on  their  respective  tracks  above  the 
front  and  rear  faces  of  the  battery,  and  serve  to  lift  the 
heavy  iron  doors  which  close  the  ends  of  the  chambers  of 
distilUtion. 

Fig.  1144,  Plate  XVII.,  is  a  plan  naasing  on  a  line  just  be- 
neath the  sole  of  the  chamber  and  above  the  furnace.  It  in- 
dicates the  circuhktion  of  the  flames  under  the  sole.  The 
draft  passes  along  the  center  and  reverts  back  alon^  ea«b  side, 
as  shown  by  the  arrows  at  the  end  of  the  division  walls, 
MM.  r  rare  the  diving  flues  leading  to  the  flues  X  X  and 
chimney ,  Y,  previously  mentioned.  The  brick  pillars  a  a  sup- 
port the  sole,  like  those  in  the  Roman  hypocaustum,  which, 
in  fact,  the  furnace  arrangement  much  resembles.  See  Fig. 
2029,  p.  1160,  "Mech.  Diet.'* 

Figs.  1146  and  1146  show  the  coke  discliarger,  the  first- 
named  figure  being  a  plan  view  and  the  other  an  elevation. 
The  discharger  has  two  prlni-ipal  portions  ;  the  lower  one,  r*, 
resting  upon  several  pairs  of  wheels,  R  it,  of  which  one  pair 
only  is  shown  in  the  views,  in  order  to  bring  tbe  illustration 
within  reasonable  space.  By  means  of  these  wheels  and  the 
rails,  r,  the  coke-pusher  is  brought  opposite  to  any  one  of 
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Fig.  1144.     Horizontal  Section  through  Fumaee. 


Fio.  1146.     Side  EUration  of  Coke  Discharger. 


Fio.  1146.     Plan  of  Coke  Discharger. 
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GAS  BLOW-PIPE. 


Um  coke  ehamben,  and,  the  doom  of  the  latfer  being  open, 
the  upper  portion,  P,  of  the  apparata«,  armed  at  the  end 
Krith  a  8hield,  jr,  in  projected  by  means  of  the  crankii,  jr  jr, 
and  the  g^caring,  acting  upon  a  racic,  &.  The  pusher,  P, 
slides  upon  rollers  on  the  carriage,  i^,  and  the  shield,  B,  has 
rollers  at  its  ends  which  guide  it  in  the  coke-chamber  to 
piwTent  its  injuring  the  walls. 

The  coke  OTen  of  McLanahan  &  Co. ,  IloUidaysburg,  Pa., 
reeros  to  be  somewhat  on  this  plan.  Each  chamber  or  oTen 
is  22-'^  X  ^  and  V  high,  and  a  row  of  thvm  looks  like  an  ar- 
cade. The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  oTens  are  combustion 
rhjimbers,  in  which  is  burned  the  gas  liberated  from  the  coke. 
The  OTens  are  closed  by  iron  doors  at  the  ends. 

The  OTens  are  charged  by  hopper-flUing  trucks,  which  run 
on  rails  above  the  oTens;  two  filling  holes  to  each  oven 
aid  in  distributing  the  coal.  The  discharge  b  effected  by  a 
steam  ram,  which  moves  to  and  fro  on  a  railway  in  front 
of  the  ovens.  At  the  end  of  a  long  rack  is  a  head  whio'a  fits 
the  oren,  and  this  is  pushed  by  powerful  gearing,  and  expela 
the  coke  at  the  opposite  doorway,  the  coke  being  left  on  the 
cooling  ground  at  the  other  side  of  the  oven.  The  mm  being 
then  withdrawn,  the  doom  closed,  the  covem  taken  from  the 
filling  holes,  the  oven  is  recharged  before  it  has  had  time  to 
cool.  The  charge  of  an  oven  is  8  tons,  and  it  is  coked  in  72 
houn,  the  time  occupied  by  the  ovens  at  Villette.  The  prod- 
uce is  6  tons  of  coke. 

**Seientifie  American  Supplement^ 107. 

Oas  and  Steam  Mo'tor.  A  inachine  opera- 
ting through  the  combined  forces  of  compressed  gas 
an«l  steam. 

Simon's  motor  combines  air,  eorapremed  ns,  and  steam 
The  two  former  are  aspirated  and  compressed  in  a  cylinder, 
where  they  are  mixed,  and  whence  they  pass  into  the  motor 
cylinder  above  a  jet  of  gas  kept  constantly  burning.  There 
they  bunt  into  flame,  bum  without  explosion,  and  increaa- 

Fig.  1147. 


Gas  and  Steam  Motor. 

ing  in  volume  by  heat,  act  upon  the  piston'.  The  heat  that 
they  contain,  on  escaping  from  the  cylinder,  is  utilised  in 
the  production  of  steam  in  a  generator  of  special  form.  This 
9t««m.  admitted  into  the  motor  cylinder  at  the  same  time  as 
the  mixture  of  the  air  and  gas,  considerably  increases  in  ex- 
pansive  power,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  to  lubricate  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  for  oompresiing  the  gases  and  the  motor  cyl- 
inder are  placed  each  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  frame, 
and  are  each  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  walking- 
beam  situated  beneath.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  and 
at  the  side  of  the  compression  cylinder,  is  attached  the  crank 
which  actuates  the  driving  shaft.  The  steam  generator  is 
situated  in  the  center,  between  the  motor  and  compressing 
cylinders. 

In  the  great  Tariety  of  motom  acting  by  expansible  gases 
and  air,  the  three  —  air,  gas,  and  steam  —  have  been  com- 
bined in  numerous  ways.  The  history  of  the  subject  has 
been  sketched  in  Gas  Ekgini,  pp.  94t-M9,  ''Meek.  Dtct.''> 
See  aiso  i^as  EKOiinc,  p.  881,  et  seq.,  infra. 

See  also  Gas,  Stvam,  Airn  An  Motor,  infra. 

*** Scientifie  American  Supplement  ^' 2889. 

Oas  and  Wa'ter-tight  Cloth. 

A  large,  smooth  piece  of  so-called  gutta-percha  paper  is 
placed  between  two  pieces  of  shirting,  and  then  passed  be- 
tween heated  rollers.  The  outer  pieces  of  shirting  combine 
in  the  most  intimate  way  with  the  inclosed  gutta-percha  to 
form  a  material  which  is  impenetrable  by  gas  and  water.  It 
may  be  made  still  denser  and  more  resistant  by  being  coated 
on  both  sides  with  copal  lac.    The  aubstanoe  is  oooTeoiently 


flexible,  and  will  remain  proof  against  variable  influences  of 
weather  and  external  tempenture.  It  can  be  applied  to  all 
those  purposes  for  which  water-proof  material  is  used,  and 
it  is  well  adapted  to  form  gas-tiirht  membranes  for  regulators 
of  pressure  of  compressed  gas,  bags  or  sucks  for  dry  gas  me- 
ters, as  also  dry  gas  reservoin.  —  Dr.  Htrzel^  of  I^eipsic. 

Hirzel ** Scientific  American,'*  xxxix  3SS. 

''Iron  Age,*'  xxii.,  Aug.  1,  19. 

Oas  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  The  Lowe  gas-producing 
apparatus  is  ^hown  in  Fig.  1148. 

Beginning'  on  the  left,  the  consecntive  appara- 
tus are  —  the  generator,  super-heater,  washer,  and 
scrubber. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :  — 

The  generator  is  kindled  through  door  at  base ;  charged 

Fig.  1148. 


Lowe's  Gas  Apparatus. 


with  anthracite  from  top  and  closed ;  the  valve  at  top  of 
super-heater  being  opened,  and  outlet  at  right  of  same  clotted. 

Blast  is  appliedMlow  grate  bars  of  generator,  which,  pa.«s- 
ing  upward  through  same,  and  downw^ard  by  connecting 
pipe,  entera  base  of  super-heater  and  passes  upwnnl  through 
the  perforated  arch  and  the  mass  of  loose  fire-brick  out  into 
smoke-sta;.k. 

The  gajies  thus  carried  from  the  coal  into  bottom  of  super- 
heater are  met  there  and  ignited  by  an  air-blast,  evolving  an 
intense  heat.  When  the  antluacite  is  at  cherry  red,  the  sec- 
ond is  white  hot. 

The  blast  is  then  shut  off,  top  of  super-heater  closed,  and 
its  outlet  opened.  Hot  steam  is  introduced  below  into  the 
incandescent  coal,  while  crude  petroleum,  led  through 
trapped  pipes,  is  simultaneously  dropped  thereon  from  above. 
The  resulting  gases  pass  off  together  into  and  through  the 
super-heated  fire-brick,  by  contact  therewith  being  made 

Eermanent,  and  thence  go  through  washer,  scrubber,  etc.,  to 
older. 

MelvilleU  process,  1805-1813,  is  among  the  earliest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  and  is  shown  in  ^^ American  Gas4ight 
Journal,''  •  Ju-ly  8, 1876,  p.  9. 

See  Caebdritor,  Gas  Machiicx,  etc.  See  list  under  Gas, 
supra. 

Oas  Bag.  (Gas.)  A  device  to  stop  the  flow  of 
gaf«  in  a  pipe  or  main  during  repairs  or  alterations. 
A  bole  is  tapped,  the  collapsed  bau  inserted,  and 
then  inflated  by  means  of  the  .«er\'ice  cleaner  or 
other  air-pump.  'I'hey  are  made  with  or  without 
valves,  eitner  of  rubber  or  of  cloth. 

Oas  Bath.  See  Bath  Heater,  Figs.  243,  244, 
pp.  82,  83,  supra. 

Oas  Bafte-ry.  {Electricity.)  One  which  has 
two  platinum  or  other  electrodes,  one  in  oxypen, 
and  the  other  in  hydrogen,  in  two  inverted  cups, 
their  edges  submerged  in  acidulated  water. 

Invention  of  Grove.  See  elaborate  form  of  the  apparatus. 
Fig.  87,  p.  2526.  '*  Scientific  American  Supple mtnt." 

Ganot's  "i'Av*"-',*  *  1877,  p.  729. 

du  Moncel,  Pari*,  1856,  p.  122. 

Noad,  London,  1869,  p  293. 

See  also  BsquKaKL  Battert  for  his  oxygen  gas  battery, 
which  was  the  first  constant  battery,  the  first  double  fluid 
battery,  and  the  first  to  use  a  porous  cell. 

9ee  dissertation  on  Gas  Batteries,  Niaudet,  American  tmns- 
Ution,  242. 

Oas  Blo^KT'-pipe.  Fig.  1149  shows  Wenham's 
gas  blow-pipe,  as  adapted  for  the  mouth  blast  or 
foot  bellows. 

D  is  the  eUistic  pipe  connecting  with  an  ordinary  gas 
burner,  and  F  the  elastic  tube  carrying  air  from  the  mouth 
or  bellows,    il  is  a  brass  tube  into  which  the  gas  nipple  C 
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uid  air-jet  E  Intrude.  O  la  %  split  ferrule  which  ilip«  on 
the  tube  A  and  re^pilates  the  area  of  air  opening  according 
to  the  supply  of  gan. 

When  there  it*  a  full  supply  of  ga«,  and  these  orifices  are 
quite  open,  with  a  ntrong  mouth  blast,  the  i>pire  of  tlame  is- 
suing from  the  end  at  B  will  be  i"  or  b**  in  length,  perfectly 

Fig.  1149. 


Gas  B'ow-pipf. 

stationary  and  quiet  and  ending  in  a  fine  point.  If  the  heat 
be  too  great  for  the  purpoKe  required,  and  the  gas  supply  has 
to  be  turned  down,  the  air-regulating  ferrule  G  must  also  be 
drawn  back,  else  the  flame  will  be  extinguished.  When 
properly  adjuHted,  either  for  maximum  or  uiinimum  heats, 
thiD  iuHtrument  in  either  case  gives  the  required  pointed 
flame,  and  as  the  orifice  of  the  air  jet  at  B  in  rather  smaller 
than  that  generally  utied  in  an  ordinary  mouth  blow-pipe,  a 
continuous  blattt  can  easily  be  kept  up  without  intermiosion. 

Diameter  of  nonle  orifice  at  i>,  .23^' :  four  openings  at 
base,  .23^' ;  diameter  of  orifice  gas  at  nipple  at  T,  07'^  ;  ori- 
fice of  air  ox  blow-pipe  jet  £,  .0^". 

See  also  Brazimo  Blow-pipe,  Fig.  421,  p.  180,  supra;  and 
Fig.  2165,  p.  946,  "IfeeA.  Diet.'' 

Gas  Boil'er.  1.  A  form  of  steam  boiler  in 
which  coal  gas  is  used  as  fuel.  In  the  coal  and 
petroleum  regions,  especially  the  latter,  there  are 
instances  of  the  escape  of  naturnl  gas  which  are 
largely  used  in  steam  boilers  and  metallurgic  fur- 
naces.    See  p.  944,  "Mtch.  Diet" 

Otherwise,  the  gas  boiler  Is  uinually  a  small  vertical  boiler 
In  which  gas  is  uf>ed  instead  of  other  fnel,  for  various  reas- 
ons :  compactneM, 
cleanliness,  saving  in 
insurance,  conven- 
ience of  starting  fire, 
eaKlne.«e  of  regulation. 
To  keep  the  Doiler  at 
a  uniform  working 
temperature,  or  jut^t 
to  keep  up  steam,  or 
draw  the,  fire,  very 
small  amount  of  at- 
tendance is  necessary. 

Under  Cross-tubb 
Boiler,  Vertcal 
BoiLER,sultable  forms 
of  boilers  are  shown. 

2.  A  small  boil- 
er for  bath,  con- 
servatory, or  do- 
mestic  uses. 
When  used  for 
green-houses  it  is 
nxed  outside  the 
house,  and  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
boiler  are  connected  by  wrought-iron  pipes  in  which 
the  water  circulates, 
as  in  the  ordinary 
water  heater.  In  the 
form  shown  the  boiler 
is  ))(>rtablc,  andhas  an 
enamel  lining. 

GasBurn'er.  Fiir. 
1151  is  Stockwell's 
self-lighting  gas  burn- 
er. It  has  a  chamber 
with  a  coiled  strip  of 

Saper,  on  which  are 
ots  of  fulminating 
compound.  By  turning 
the  key,  the  pnper 
coil  is  partly  unrolled, 
and  a  pellet  exposed 
to    the    action    of    a 

spring  hammer  at  B         s,tf4iglu,«e  G«  Amur 
which  causes  a  flash  j   ■•     •» 

and  thns  ignites  the  gas  instantly. 


'J» 


Portablt  Gas  Boiler. 


Fig.  115L 


i4  is  a  bent  piece  of  metal,  the  lower  portion  of  which  en- 
ters a  slot  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  chamber,  and  has  a  pro- 
jection below  at  right  angles,  which  enters  a  circular  hole  In 
the  disk,  so  that  the  rotating  of  the  latter,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  key,  causes  said  piece  to  ascend  or  descend. 
The  square  upper  end  of  the  piece  presses  against  the  tape, 
and  consequently  raises  and  unwinds  the  same,  aa  the  key  is 
turned  vertically.  At  the  same  time,  the  piece  A  pushes 
b  ick  the  spring  hammer  i>,  until  the  bend  in  the  former  at 
C  is  reached,  at  which  point  the  hammer  is  released  and  car- 
ried forward  by  the  spring,  strikes  one  of  the  dot^  of  fulmi- 
nate, explodes  the  same,  and  so  lights  the  gas.  The  arrange- 
ment of  parts  is  such  that  the  hammer  does  not  fall  until 
just  as  the  key  is  placed  so  as  ro  turn  the  gas  fully  ou,  which 
inaures  ignition.  £aeh  roll  of  tape  contains  135  fulminate 
dots. 

Chaussenot's  gas-burner,  adjudged  the  prise  de  la  "  8oci^t4 
d'Encouragement,-'  1836,  is  described  in  Laboulayt''*  ^'  Dte- 
tionnaire  dts  Arts  et  Manufactures ^'^  ed.  18<  <,  article  '* Eclair- 
age,'''  tome  iv. 

Parissot's,  ditto. 

See  aim ***ScientifU  Amfriean  Sup.,*^  TuZ 

For  heating,  Ehret     .     .  •  ••Scirati/fe  American  Sup,"  4ft>. 

Mc  George      .     .    .     .*  ^*  ScieHt{/ic  American,''' xlilx.  ZH. 

Self  regulating, 

MrMiUan    .     .     .  *  *^Seienti/ic.  Ameriean"  xxxr.  A 

Paper  bv  Pattmson     .     ^*ScierUiJie  American  Stp.,"  291. 

Sugg,HT •^'Scienttjir.  American  Sup., ^' Sd6S, 

Argand,  Sugg,  Br       .  •  ''Engineer^"  xlvil.  106. 

And  lantern,  *"«|«r,  Br.  •  *'  Engintertng,*'  xxvii.  142. 
Self  lighting,  StockweU.  •  '*  Telegraphic  Journal,'*  vi.  248 

♦  '"■  Scirntijir.  American,"'  xxxiv.211. 

See  also  Bu.f  sen  Buenkr,  p.  146,  and  Burner,  p.  147,  supra, 
andp  2411,  »'AfecA    Did'' 

Gas  Bur'ner  Reg'u-la^'tor.  A  deviee  to  canse 
a  constant  delivery  to  the  jet  notwithstanding 
chants  in  pressure  in  the  main.  It  i«  usually  a 
hollow  cone  lifted  by  the  pressure  of  gas  and  pro- 
truding into  a  bole  in  the  septum  which  divides  the 
chamter  from  the  burner. 

•  **  Seientijie  American  Supplement  " 2291 

Gas  Check.  A  rin?  at  the  rear  of  the  cham- 
ber of  a  cannon  which  prevents  the  escape  of  gas 
rearwardly  in  breech-loading  guns.  Also  known 
as  an  alAuraior. 

Broadioell's,  Fig.  60,  Appendix  L,  "Ordnanet  Report,"> 
1877,  copper  and  steel  gas  check.  App.  li,  4  *  Ibid.,  1879,  p. 
74. 

•"Engineer*^ xlvl.  439. 

Gas  Cloth.  See  Gas  and  Water  Tight 
Cloth,  mpra. 

Gas  Cook.  Fig.  1152  shows  Peck's  gas  cock  for 
burners  of  street  lamps.  It  is  conical  in  sha].ie,  is 
not  held  and  adjusted  by  the  usual  end  screw,  but 

Fig.  1152. 


Gas  Cock  for  Street  Lamps. 


\h  forced  to  its  seat  by  a  spring  beneath  the  cap, 
which  is  itself  held  by  a  clamping  screw.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  give  the  spigot  the  required  fit,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  being  tampered  with  in  order  to  make  it 
easv  to  turn. 

Cdl>as  Com-pen-sa'tor.     (Gas.)    An  aid  to  the 
governor,  in  order  to  maintain  equal  pressure  (or 
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Tacanm.  as  the  case  ma^  be)  in  the  action  of  the 
exhauster.  The  latter  is  assumed  to  he  of  a  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  the  possible  need,  and  its  action 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  varying  production 
of  ^as,  in  different  seasons,  portions  of  the  day, 
dunng  the  changing  of  retorts,  etc.,  requires  auto- 
matic compensation.  For  this  pur|M>se  it  has  a 
governor^  compensator,  and  bsfe-pass. 

Fig.  1168  thowB  a  eooTenient  disposition  of  the  whole  ap- 

eratufl  arranged  in  compact  form  upon  a  tingle  bed  plate, 
ide  on  a  Kale  for  wonu  of  moderate  nise  it  occupies  but 
b'  X  5^  space  in  the  exhauster  room  and  includes  engine,  ez- 
bauAter,  goremor,  compensator  and  bye-pass. 

The  exhaust  fan  is  driven  by  the  engine  on  the  right,  the 
fly-wheel  shown  in  the  cut  being  upon  the  fan  shaft.  Al>OTe 
the  ca«e  is  the  governor,  in  which  is  a  bell  raised  bv  the  pres- 
sure of  gas  beneath  it  and  by  means  of  the  vertical  stem  and 
counterbalanced  lever  operating  the  throttle  valve  of  the 
engine.    When  the  pressure  under  the  bell  in  the  governor 

Fig.  1L5S. 


Gas  Compensator  and  AUied  Apparatus, 

becomes  i^reater  owing  to  the  increased  prodnetion  of  gas, 
the  bell  riMs  and  the  ste^m  valve  is  opened  by  the  means 
cited,  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  exhaust  fan.  See  also 
Gas  Oovkr>ob. 

The  compensator  la  an  aid  to  the  same  main  result,  but  has 
no  action  upon  the  engine.  Its  duty  is  as  an  accessory  in 
eases  where  the  exhauster  is  running  at  a  rate  beyond  the 
supply  of  gas  to  support,  and  its  Immediate  duty  is  to  open  a 
valve  in  the  chamber  at  mid-length  of  the  bye-pass,  and  so 
throw  the  portions  of  the  main  at  the  respective  sides  of 
the  exhauster  into  communication.  The  effect  is  to  allow 
the  gas  to  cirrulate  around  the  exhauster  and  equaUxe  the 
presnure  on  both  sides  to  a  certain  extent. 

Fusing  Into  the  base  of  the  compensator  is  seen  a  pipe 
carrying  gas.  The  weight  of  the  bell  within  is  compensated 
by  the  lever  arms  above,  the  weights  being  slipped  towards 
or  from  their  fulcra  according  to  the  adjustment  required. 

Oas  Com-presB'ing  Pump.  Pumps  for  con- 
densing gas  for  car-lighting  purposes  are  used  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  storing  the  gas  in  tanks 
9^  11^^''  long,  12^'  diameter,  with  cubic  capacity  of 
12,99.')'^  The  gas  is  obtained  frqm  the  ciry  main 
and  condensed  to  a  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  From  these  it  is  conducted  to  reservoirs  un- 
der the  caiB. 

•'' Engineering  » xxiU.  897. 

Bonret *"  Seientifie  American^'' xxxt'iU.  IS. 

Brush •*'Seient{/ie  American  Sup.,' dOO, 

See  also  Oai  LiQWAcnoa  Appabatci. 

Gas  Con-den'ser.  {G<u.)  The  multitubular 
condenser  is  an  apparatus  for  condensing  the  tar 
from  the  gas. 


It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  box.  or  series  of  boxes,  with  two 
horizontal  diaphragms  or  partitions,  one  near  the  top,  and 
the  other  near  the  bottom  ;  the  upper  and  lower  spaces  thus 
formed  are  connected  by  cast-iron  pipes,  usually  about  A"  in 
diameter,  placed  as  closely  together  as  possible.  The  middle 
space  of  the  box  is  filled  with  water,  surrounding  the  pipee. 

A  series  of  boxes  is  thus  arranged  side  by  side,  the  gas  Is 
admitted  into  the  lower  space  and  passes  up  through  the 
pipes  to  the  upper  space ;  from  there  it  goes  to  the  top  space 
of  the  next  box,  down  the  pipes  to  the  trattom  space,  thence 
into  the  next  box,  up  the  pipes,  and  so  on,  thus  traveling  up 
one  set  and  down  the  other  until  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
is  reduced  suffleiently  low  by  the  water  surrounding  the 
pipes  to  cause  the  tar,  etc.,  to  be  deposited  in  the  lower 
space,  from  which  the  tar  is  run  off  into  cisterns  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  The  water  surrounding  the  pipes  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  end  of  the  series  of  boxes  opposite  to  that 
at  which  the  gas  enters,  so  that  the  water  surrounding  the 
pipes  through  which  the  gas  first  passes  Is  the  warmest  (the 
hmt  having  been  acquired  by  the  flow  of  gas),  and  that  at 
the  end  where  the  g?&s  leaves  the  condenser  is  the  coolest. 
In  this  way  the  cooling  of  the  gas  goes  on  gradually,  and  is 
not  too  sudden  in  its  change  of  temperature  at  any  point, 
and  the  rapidity  of  cooling  is  easily  controlled  by  regulating 
the  amount  of  fresh  water  admitted  to  the  condenser. 

This  form  of  condenser  is  largely  used  in  this  country, 
but  is  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  where,  as  s  general  thing, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  relied  upon  to  cool  the  gas, 
which  is  passed  through  pipes  exposed  to  the  air  out  of  doors 
for  the  purpose.  The  great  advantage  of  the  multitubular 
method  is  the  control  it  gives  to  the  rate  of  cooling. 

Herring  ^  Floyd's  multitubular  condenser,  ^"Amerieem 
Gas4tgkt  Journal,''  •  July  3,  1876,  p.  13. 

Mackenzie's  surface  condenser  with  bye-pass,  Rid.,  p  12. 

Cross *** Scienti/ic  American,"  xx^x.  22. 

Peiouu  ff  Andouin,  Fr.  .  *  ** Engineering,^'  xxv.  489. 

Oas  Con-ducfor.  {Xfetallurgy.)  The  down- 
cast shaft  at  the  t>ide  of  a  blast  furnace,  leading  the 
heated  gases  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  to  the  hot- 
blast  oven  (B,  Fig.  2.588,  p.  1134,  "J/erA.  Diet.''), 
for  heating  tiie  feed  air  of  the  furnace.  Four  such 
downtak*  s  are  shuwn  in  Fig.  5222,  p.  2223,  Ibid. 

QtBM  De-teot'or.  (Fr.  cherche-fuites.)  A  torch 
for  detection  of  leaking  joints  in  pipes  or  gas  appa- 
ratus. 

Obm  Drip  Pump.    A  plumber's  hand-pump, 
for  removing  water 
of  condensation  col-  ^'     °^ 

lected  in  gas  piping. 

Gkui  E-con'o- 
mi-ser.  A  carbu- 
retor for  enriching 
gas  by  passing  it 
through  a  hydro* 
carbon  liquid,  r  is 
the  pipe  from  the 
meter,  and  a  the 
pipe  leading  to  thej 
burners.  A  float,  d, 
slides  upon  a  tube, 
B,  and  rests  upon  the 
hydro-carbon  liquid 
in  the  chamber  a. 
The  gas  is  driven  in 
the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  through  the 
hydro-carbon,  ueing  enriched  in  its  passage,  and  has 
always  the  same  uuantity  of  liquid  to  rise  through, 
as  the  edge  of  trie  float  d  is  equally  submerged 
whatever  the  depth  of  liquid. 
Gas  saver,  de  Polos  .    .    .    ^'Seienti/k  Amtrican,''  xlii.  164. 

Gkui  En'gine.  Gas  engines  are  divisible  into 
two  systems :  — 

1.  That  system  in  which  the  expansive  force  of 
the  gases  acts  directly  upon  the  piston  and,  through 
this,  upon  the  other  moving  parts,  as  in  the  Lenoir 
and  Hugon  engines,  and 

2.  That  in  which  the  force  of  the  explosion 
urges  the  piston  (which  for  the  moment  is  free) 
until  a  partial  vacuum  is  created  below  it,  when 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  brought  to  act,  and  at 


Chu  Economizer. 
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the  return  stroke  produces  the  effective  work.  This 
includes  the  Otto  and  Laugen  engine. 

The  upright  Otto-Lan«ren  gas  used  at  the  Cen- 
teunial  Exhibition  of  1876  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Otto  horizontal  ga«-eiigine. 

In  the  Otto-Longen  engine  conl  gas  and  air  are 
mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  give  a  mildly  ex- 
plosive compound,  and  are  admitted  under  a  piston 
which  slides  air-tight  in  a  vertical  cylinder  open  at 
top. 

The  piston-rod  nrgea  the  shaft  onlj  in  an  Intermittent 
manner ;  it  is  geared  to  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  which  en- 
gages the  shaft  by  means  of  a  friction  pulley  onl^  on  the 
down  stroke.  On  the  up  strolce  the  piston  is  driven  vio- 
lently by  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases  till  the  pressure  of 
the  mixed  products  equals  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is 
carried  beyond  this  point  by  acquired  momentum.  It  stops 
only  when  the  work  of  the  atmospheric  resistance  ha*  ab- 
sorbed the  accumulated  work  in  the  piston.  There  results 
a  rarefaction  under  the  piston,  so  the  down  stroke  is  urged 
by  atmospheric  pressure  aided  by  the  weight  of  the  piston. 
This  descent  is  the  effective  stroke  of  the  engine,  for  it  is 
only  then  chat  the  piston-rod  is  connected  to  the  driviug- 
ahaft. 

A  variable  automatic  governor  is  attached.  The  piston-rod 
has  teeth  on  one  side  worldng  in  a  pinion,  and  is  steadied  by 
slides  on  the  other  side. 

'*  This  method  of  employing  the  effects  of  the  explosion 
only  indirectly  has  yielded  good  results  economically  ;  af- 
fording one-horse  power  for  a  consumption  of  one  cubic 
meter  of  gas  per  hour,  in  place  of  2.7  m.,  as  in  the  Lenoir 
and  Hugon  engines.  But  the  noise  of  the  engine,  as  in  the 
former  cases,  is  quite  unendurable,  and  haa  led  to  its  rejec- 
tion." —  *^Amungaud.*^ 


Fig.  1154. 


Otto  Gas  Engine. 

The  Otto  gas  engine  consists  mainly  of  a  jacketed 
cylinder,  with  pit»ton,  slide  valve,  and  governor, 
having  a  cut-off  mechanism  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  gas  according  to  the  varying  load  on  the  engine. 
The  pressure  utilized  for' the  production  of  the 
power  is  generated  in  the  cylinder,  and  at  once 
used  tlierein  to  propel  the  piston.  This  pressure  is 
due  to  the  combustion  ot  a  mixture  of  common 
coal  gas  and  air,  which  is  ignited  by  a  small  flame, 
carried  from  a  burning  gas  jet  outside  into  the  cyl- 
inder by  the  motion  of  the  slide.  A  small  part 
only  of  the  charge  is  combustible,  which,  on  igni- 
tion, serves  to  expand  the  remainder,  thus  avoiding 
the  shock,  due  to  explosion  of  the  whole  charge. 

In  the  Otto  engine  (as  also  in  the  Simon)  the 
mixture  of  air  and  gas  is  compressed  before  ex- 
plotiion,  so  that  the  initial  pressure  at  the  moment 
of  ignition  is  12  atmosphere.s. 

"The  two  ideas  of  previous  compression  of  the  mixed 
gases  and  a  gradual  combustion,  instead  of  a  violent  explo- 
sion, distinguif^h  the  improved  engines  from  the  old  forms. 
[Hugon  and  Lenoir.] 

The  Otto  engine  resembles  externally  a  single  acting  steam 
engine.  It  has  a  single  horlxontal  cylinder,  open  at  one  end 
and  closed  at  the  other,  with  a  head  furnished  on  the  inner 
side  with  a  conical  cavity.  The  piston  is  connected  by  a 
erank  with  the  shaft  of  the  fly-wheel.  Behind  the  cylinder 
is  the  supply  chamber,  which  is  furnished  with  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  main  shaft.  The  piston  at  the  in-stroke 
does  not  reach  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  but  leaves  a  space 


equal  to  about  two  fifths  of  the  capacity  of  tbe  cylinder. 
This  is  the  compression  chamber. 

**The  cylinder  serves  the  double  purpofe  of  compression 
pump  and  workin^^  cylinder,  which  is  perhaps  not  the  least 
of  the  ctuuracterlstics  of  the  new  system. 

"  The  complete  cycle  of  motions  in  the  Otto  engine  is  ac- 
complished only  by  two  complete  revolutions  of  the  working 
shaft,  or  four  strokes  of  the  piston.  It  comprehends  the 
four  following  phases,  namely  :  — 

*'  1.  The  piston  makes  an  up-stroke,  drawing  in  the  explosive 
mixture  of  gas  and  air ; 

**  2.  The  inlet  cock  closes  and  the  piston  returns,  com- 
pressing the  gaseous  mixture ; 

'*8.  At  the  moment  the  down-stroke  is  completed,  and 
while  the  tension  of  the  gases  is  somewhat  above  two  atmos- 
pheres, the  mixture  is  inflamed,  and  the  consequent  expan- 
sion causes  the  piston  to  make  an  up-stroke. 

"  4.  The  piston  returns,  driving  out  the  expanded  and 
cooled  gases. 

"  Thus,  of  four  strokes  of  the  piston,  only  one  (tbe  third) 
conveys  motive  force  to  the  shaft. 

**  The  second  consume.^  power ;  the  other  two  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect. 

"  Such  a  method  of  working  calls  for  a  heavy  fly  wheel, 
the  accumulated  work  of  which  accomplishes  the  compres- 
sion of  the  gases. 

"  A  special  regulator  to  the  engine  intercepts  the  supply 
of  gas  and  delays  the  ignition  whenever  the  velocity  becomes 
too  great.  Furthermore,  the  engine  works  without  noise— 
a  great  advantage  over  the  Otto  and  Langen  motor. 

"  The  effective  working  power  of  the  engine  is  of  course 
the  difference  between  that  afforded  by  the  expansion  of  the 
gases  and  that  absorbed  by  the  compression.  The  indicator 
diagrams  show  a  regular  curve  of  pressures  Tery  different 
fh)m  the  line  of  abrupt  changes  exhibited  by  the  Lenoir  en- 
gine. 

"  The  regular  decrease  of  pressure  in  the  Otto  engine  is 
due  to  the  method  of  burning  the  mixed  gases  The  com- 
bustion is  retarded,  so  that  the  heat  developed  is  absorbed 
by  the  gases  at  a  rate  that  is  in  better  ac<;ord  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston. 

**  M.  Otto  has  accomplished  this  by  his  method  of  mixing 
and  admitting  his  gases.  He  employs  two  different  mix- 
tures ;  one  of  fifteen  parts  air  to  one  of  illuminating  gas, 
which  be  calls  his  '  feooly  exploitive  mixture  :  '  the  other  of 
seven  parts  air  to  one  of  gas,  Is  called  his  '  strongly  explosive 
mixture.' 

"  During  the  working  of  the  engine,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  gases  are  about  to  be  ignited,  the  contents  of  the 
cylinder  are :  products  of  the  preceding  explosion,  atmos- 
pheric air,  hydrogen  and  hydro-carbon  gases.  These  are  not 
uniformly  diffus^,  but  owing  to  the  position  and  action  of 
the  valves,  the  most  combustible  portion  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  at  the  point  of  ignition,  and  the  combustibility 
probably  decreases  quite  regularly  from  the  bottom  of  tbe 
cylinder  to  the  piston 

*'  The  result  of  this  condition  is  a  prolonged  expiation,  and 
the  force  of  expansion  is  less  of  the  nature  of  a  shock  than 
in  the  previous  engines. 

"  In  order  to  insure  combustion  with  proper  rapidity,  a  jet 
of  *  strongly  explosive  mixture  '  is  made  to  traverse  the  mass 
at  the  critical  moment."  —  Armengawi. 

The  GiUes  gas  engine  combines  the  two  plans  of  action  in 
the  same  engine. 

The  pressure  produced  by  the  ignition  of  an  explosive 
gaseous  mixture  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  is  applied  to 
propel  two  pistons  in  opposite  directions,  that  is  to  say,  a 
working- piston  and  a  loose  piston,  the  former  of  which  is 
connected  by  crank  with  a  driving-shaft,  and  the  latter  of 
which  is  free,  but  is  temporarily  held  by  a  clamp  after  its 
propulsion  by  the  explosion  of  the  gaseous  compound,  to 
secure  the  return  action  of  the  working  piston  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure  as  against  a  reduced  pressure  between  the 
two  pistons,  thereby  obtaining  a  motive  power  for  the  work- 
ing piston  in  both  directions  of  its  stroke. 

The  principle  of  action  of  the  Simon  engine  is  ei^entially 
the  same  as  the  Otto,  but  there  are  some  notable  difference! 
in  the  details.  The  compression  i.s  performed  in  a  separate 
cylinder:  upon  the  admission  to  the  working  cylinder  the 
mixture  Is  ignited  by  a  gas  flame  kept  constantly  burning. 
The  cylinders  are  vertical,  and  the  two  piston-rods  connect 
with  the  same  horisontal  shafc. 

The  admission  oi  the  explosive  mixture  and  the  escape  of 
the  products  of  combustion  are  managed  by  valves  worked 
by  cams  on  the  working  shaft.  The  mixed  ga.«es  are  ad- 
mitted in  a  series  of  small  charges  and  inflamed  successively, 
thereby  insuring  a  gradual  expanf<ion. 

Simon  uses  steam  in  connection  with  the  gaseous  mixture ; 
a  jet  of  steam  from  a  boiler  heated  by  the  escaping  gases, 
the  water  supplied  to  the  boiler  being  first  ured  to  cool  the 
working  cylinder.    The  steam  lubricates  the  piston. 

The  Bisschof  engine  belongs  to  the  class  that  utilise  the 
effects  of  an  explosion  to  drive  the  piston.  The  cylinder  is 
vertical,  and  the  piston-rod  connects  with  the  shaft  in  such 
manner  as  to  utilise  in  the  fullest  degree  the  effect  of  ex- 
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¥]g.  1155. 


Go*  Exhauster. 


jmnnon.  No  water  is  employed  for  cooling  the  ejlinder ; 
the  result  is  secured  by  eon^itructing  the  cylinder  with  pro- 
jecfing  ribs  or  ttanges,  w)  as  to  expose  an  abundance  of  radi- 
ating surface. 

Engines  of  small  siae  only  hare  thus  far  been  oonstmeted 
on  Bisachors  system.  Most  of  those  made  hare  been  de- 
signed to  run  sewing  machines,  nirh  a  capacity  of  1-15  to  ^ 
a  home-power.  The  working  of  these  costs,  in  Paris,  two 
cents  an  hour  for  the  former,  and  only  five  rents  for  the  lat- 
ter siae. 

The  report  on  gas  engines  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873,  Tol.  iii.,  §  A,  pp.  Iti2  *t  uq.,  includes  notices  of 

Lenoir,  Fr,  •  Bray  ton,  U.  8. 

LeaTitt,  U.  S.  *  Otto-Langen,  Ger. 

llugon,  Fr. 
The  report  br  M.  Armengaud,  Jr.,  at  the  Conference  at 
the  Trocad^ro,  1878.  was  printed  In  the  ''Revue  Ini1u»trielU^"> 
and  reproduced  in  "  Van  fiosttand's  Magazine^^"  xx.  148.    It 
includes  notices  of  the  following :  — 

/to;»iii,1688.  L«6oii,1799.  Otto. 

Barber,  1791.  Hugon,  1858.  Simon. 

Meaii,  1794.  LeHoir,  1859.  Bisschoff. 

Street,  1794.  Otto-Langen.  Ravel. 

See  also  Gas  Eroimi,  •  pp.  947-949,  "AfecA.  Diet." 
At  Paris  Expoeltion      .    .    .  •  **  Fan  Nostr.  Mag.,^*  xx.  148. 

•  "Manu/.  tf  Builder,"  x.  188. 
**^  Scientific  Am.  Sup.'"'  1507. 

Hitrd,  Br ***  Engineering,'' June  ib,im). 

•  **Sc.  American,''  xxxvlii.  356. 
BifK9off "/roiiify^,-'xxil.,Feb.6,ll. 

•  "Sr.  American,''  xxxix.  SQO. 

Gi/les •''Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  e&l. 

Brayton •"  Scientific  Am.  Svp.,'' Wii. 

Otto *  "Scientific  Am.   Sup.,"  839, 

•  1853,  •  2823. 

•  "Scientific  Amer."  xxxTiii. 

195 ;  ^  xxxix.  886 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xxll.,  Oct.  81, 1. 

•  "Pofytechn  c    Kmsicr,**  May, 
1876,  p.  49. 

"TVchnoiogiste,"  xll.  84-90. 
"Revue  IndustrieUe,''  1878. 
"  Van  Nottr.  Mag.,"  xx.  148. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxtI.  831. 
"  'Engineer,"  xItHI.  26. 


Paper  on,  Armengaud,  Fits. 


Bisschof,  Fr 
Cierk,  Br. 


aayton,  Br •  "Engineer,"  xWiil.  25. 


GiUes,  Oer 
Vertical,    Humboldt 


" Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  eOl. 


UilUs,  Engl.       . 
Humboldt  4r  QUUs,  Br. 
Langen^Otto    .    .    . 


"Sc.  American,"*  xxxrii.  178. 
"Engineer,''  xliv.  39. 
"PolyUcknic  Review,"  May, 
1876. 
Otto,  Ger •  "Engineering,'^  xxrli.  666. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxvi.  156. 

"  Van  Nottr.  Mag.,"  xriii.  66. 
Otto  t  Langen     ....  Desckanel's  "Natural  Pkiloso- 
Pky,"  i.  491. 

•  "J&rF.  4r  Min.  Jour.,"  xxtI. 

Gm,  steam,  and  air  engine. 

Semtm,  Br •  ''Enginttr,"  xItU.  48. 


Gas  Ez-hauif er.  A  rotary  fan  in  the  gas 
main  of  the  works,  drawing;  the  gas  from  the  re- 
torts and  sending  it  to  the  holder. 

Another  fomi  of  exhnuster  is  McRenzic's,  which 
nets  by  means  of  a  steam  jet  in  the  manner  of  an 
ejector  in  a  portion  of  the  pipe  of  diminished  area. 
Sec  Steamjet  Exhauster. 

The  apparatus  in  Fig.  1155  shows  an  arrange- 
ment of  exhnuxter  in  the  main-pipe  circuit,  a  bye* 
pass  arched  above  the  exhauster,  and  itself  sur- 
mounted by  the  compensator.  'J*o  the  right  is  a 
vertical  steam-engine  tor  driving  the  exhauster,  and 
itself  regulated  hy  the  governor  on  the  extreme 
right,  which  is  actuated  by  gas  admitted  by  a  pipe 
from  the  main. 

Pressure  of  gas  in  the  inverted  bell  within  the  governor 
rsif^is  the  bell,  and  by  means  of  the  stem  and  the  counter- 
balanced lever  raises  the  vaWe  of  the  engine  and  puts  on 
more  steam.  The  increased  pressure  in  the  goremor  is  thus 
made  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  fm  in  the  exhauster, 
and  remove  from  the  retorts  the  gas  generated.  The  ex- 
hauster iti^lf  may  be  said  to  be  upon  a  sort  of  bye-pass,  as  it 
is  a  U  loop  lying  laterally  from  the  direct  line  of  main  shown 
in  the  foreground.  In  this  direct  line  are  two  stop  ralves, 
and  between  them  is  a  cliamber  with  a  pair  of  butterfly 
valves  which  act  automatically  in  a  certain  contingency ; 
that  Is  to  say,  if  the  gas  exhauster  should  cease  to  operate 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  engine  or  the  running  off  its  belt,  for 
instance,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  coming  from  the  retorts 
would  open  the  butterfly  valves  and  prevent  the  stoppage  of 
the  circulation,  which  might  otbemiise  burnt  the  retorts. 
The  stop  valve  on  each  side  of  the  safety-valve  chamber  is 
to  cut  the  latter  out  of  the  circulation  when  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  examine  or  remove  it. 

The  principal  bve-pass,on  which  the  exhauster  is  situated, 
has  also  its  stop-valves  by  which  it  can  be  cut  off,  when  nec- 
essary. The  bye-pass  shown  in  arched  form  above  the  ex- 
hauster is  in  order  to  keep  a  certain  equal  pressure  in  cases 
where  the  exhauster  may  be  working  at  a  speed  beyond  the 
power  of  the  retorts  and  subsequent  apparatus  to  supply.  It 
IS  common  to  provide  an  exhauster  of  somewhat  more  than 
the  necessary  capacity,  and  the  bye-pass,  the  valve  of  which 
is  actuated  by  the  compensator,  establishes  a  switch  connec- 
tion between  the  mains  on  the  respective  ^ides  of  the  ex- 
hauster, when  the  difference  between  the  pressures  in  the 
two  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  The  compensator  is  shown 
above  the  bve-pass,  and  is  described  under  Gas  Compensa- 
tor :  where  is  also  shown  another  arrangement  of  exhauster, 
compensator,  steam  engine,  exhaust-governor,  bye-pass, 
pipes  and  valves. 

Roots'    .    .     .  "Am.  Gas4igkt  Jour.,"  •  Julv  3, 1876.  p.  17. 

Prosser  4r  Ray's •  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

Smith  ^  Sayres'  exhauster  and  bye-pass  .  •  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
McKenzie's  steam  Jet  exhauster  .     .    .     .  •  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

Korting *  "Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,"  xxi.  ¥iL 

•  "Scientifir  American  Sm.,''  800. 
r,Br.    ....    .•  "Engineer,'- xii.W. 
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Gas-Jirtd  Suam  BoiUr  FtWHoee. 


**Seienti/U  American,^''  xU.  16. 


Oa«-ezhauBter  goTernor. 

AlUn 

French 

Art.  Eclaiiageau  Qm.  •  Laboulayes  '*Dict.,^'  tte.,  ii.,  Figs. 
46,  46. 

Oas  Ez-hau8'ier  Oov'er-nor.  (Gat.)  An 
apparatus  to  regulate  the  engine  driving  the  ex- 
hauster, so  that  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  coming  from  the 
retorts,  in  order  to  keep  the  pressure  in  the  latter 
(or  the  vacuum,  as  the  case  may  be)  equable.  Sea 
Gas  Exhauster. 

Goodwin  *' American  G(u4ight  Joumal^'^  *  July  3, 1876,  p.  4. 

Gas  Fire-pot.  An  iron  chamber  heated  by 
gas  and  artificial  air  blast,  used  for  heating  solder- 
ing irons. 

Gas-fit'ter's  Pump.  One  for  dischargin^i^  pipes 
of  air.  or  blowing  away  obstructions  in  gas  pipes. 

Gas-fit'ter's  A'orch.  A  form  of  lamp  usual  in 
the  trade.  It  has  a  thick  wick,  and  is  used  to  de- 
tect escape  of  gas  by  applying  it  to  suspected 
places. 

Gas  Fur'nace.  1.  A  furnace  for  distilling 
gas  from  coal,  or  other  form  of  carbon. 

The  application  of  the  Siemens  and  Ponsard  fur- 
naces to  the  distillation  of  coal  in  gas-works  is 
shown  under  Gas-obneratino  Furnace,  Figs. 
1159-1162,  pp.  385-387,  infra. 

The  subject  of  gao  production  fa  considered  on  pp.  944, 
966,  966,  '*Mfeh.  Dict^    An  additional  illustration  may  be 

Fig.  1166. 


MuUer  ^  Eiekelbrenner's  Gas  Fumaee, 

giren  in  the  furnace  of  MM.  Muller  and  Eichelbrenner, 
which  has  a  magaaine  charger,  A  ;  nate  bars,  B,  on  which 
the  carbonic  oxide  produced  by  the  ooraing  ol  coke  is  car* 


ried  into  fines  c  c,  and  mixed  with  air  entering  at  JD,  while 
the  waste  produetw  of  combustion  after  the  circuit  of  the  re- 
tort chamber  are  conducted  by  the  flue  j;  j;  to  the  chimney. 

2.  A  furtiace  in  which  coal  gas  from  the  main 
furnishes  the  combustible.  I^e  Gas  Heater; 
Gas  Stote;  Bath  Heater;  Bumsen  Burner, 
etc. 

Ho.finann''g  gas  combustion  furnace. 

Griffin's  gas  furnace,  for  heating  tubes,  and  for  combns- 
tions  In  organic  analysis. 

Griffin\%  blast  gaa-fumaces  are  shown  in  Griffin's  *'  Chemi- 
cal Handicrq/i.^^ 

3.  A  furnace  in  which  pas  from  the  combusti- 
bles is  substituted  for  the  combustibles  themselves 
in  the  furnace  proper.  See  Gas-oeneratino  Fur- 
nace ;  Gas  Producer,  etc. 

4.  A  steam-boiler  furnace  heated  by  gas  ;  either 
coal  gas  from  the  main,  or  gas  produced  in  the 
grate,  as  in  the  gas  generating  furnace. 

The  gas-fired  steam-boiler  furnace  of  Haupt,  of  Brii^, 
Germany,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1167. 

The  principle  of  firing  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  1169,  tit- 
/ra,  the  coal  being  fed  at  the  hopper  A  into  the  furnace  G, 
where  it  rests  upon  the  grate  in  such  thicknese  that  the 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  lower  layer  of  fuel  relating  im- 
mediafely  upon  the  grate  is  compelled  to  pass  through  the 
layer  of  fuel  above  it.  and  there  combiner  with  an  additional 
amount  of  carl)on.  IC  is  a  Koerting  air  injector  which  sup- 
plies air,  previously  heated  to  190  C.  in  pipes  which  are  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  producer  and  boiler,  and  a  portion  of 
which  are  shown  below  the  ash-pit  B. 

The  volume  of  combustible  gases  passes  by  the  fire-brick 
arches  z  c,  and  uniting  with  a  volume  of  air  coming  in  from 
the  side  is  diverted  into  a  mixing  chamber,  from  which  the 
combined  volume  inues,  and  is  ignited  at  the  points  a  a. 

Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  lighting  the  gas  at  start- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  explosion,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  radical  reason  why  the  plan  so  succeesful  in 
the  producers  of  Siemens,  Ponsard,  Casaon,  and  Bicheroux, 
should  fliil  in  the  special  application  to  steam  boilers. 

The  furnace  of  Casson  uses  screened  alack,  supplied  in  a 
hopper  and  drawn  down  into  the  grate.  Through  the  back 
of  the  grate  it  is  blown  by  hot  air  drawn  from  the  incased 
sides  of  the  nearest  stack.  Hot  air  is  likewise  taken  in  at 
the  top,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  makes 
its  way  to  the  exit  of  the  gas  from  the  gas  furnace  before  it 
passes  over  the  bridge  of  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the  hot 
air  fires  the  gas.  The  fierceness  of  the  flame  can  be  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  and  the  air  is  under 
the  control  of  the  furnace  man. 

See  references  under  Oab-oxmxratiro  Furm aci. 

Ga«-gen'er-a-ting  Fur'nace.     One  in  which 

fas  from  combustibles  is  substituted  for  the  com- 
ustibles  themselves  in  the  operative  chamber. 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  Ttegentrator  ga»fimt<ue  becauM 
in  the  Siemens,  Bicheroux,  and  other  systems,  it  is  connected 
with  the  use  of  a  regenerator.  The  Siemens  (see  Fig.  1169)  has 
two  pairs  of  chambers,  each  pair  alternately  being  heated  by 
the  outgoing  gases  from  the  furnace,  and  forming  a  lieating 
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fig.  1158. 


Btaufumi'i  Gas-geturaiiHg  Furnace.    {Section  and  partial  eleration.) 


eluunber  for  ioeomlng  gams  for  eombiutioii  and  air  respec^ 
tirely. 

The  Ponxard  (see  Figs.  1161, 1162)  has  a  single  regenerator 
chamber  in  which  the  draft  of  waste  gases  in  one  set  of  con- 
duits, and  of  inflammable  gases  in  the  other  conduits,  are 
constant,  and  only  dirided  by  brick  walls  through  which  the 
hest  of  the  waste  is  conducted  to  the  air  and  carbonic  oxide. 

In  a  sense,  all  grate-firing  may  be  considered  as  gax  gen- 
erating^ inasmuch  as  the  solid  parte  of  the  fuel  are  conrerted 
Into  gas  and  then  burned.  Thus  coal  parts  in  the  grate  with 
about  30  per  cent  of  Its  weight  in  the  form  of  hydro-carbon 
gases,  and  the  remaining  coke  is  also  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide,  and  burnt  into  carbonic  acid. 

The  distinction,  however,  which  constitutes  a  grate-flrlng 
furnace  a  g-is-generating  furnace^  is  that  the  coal  is  in  such 
thicknei>s  that  the  carbainic  aeid  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel  in  the  lower  layer  next  to  the  grate  is  compelled 
to  pass  through  ttie  incandescent  fuel  above  it,  and  thus 
again  combine  with  carbon,  preventing  al*K>,  it  may  be  added, 
the  passage  of  unoonsumed  oxygen.  This  necessitates  the 
admission  and  admixture  of  atmoepherlo  air  at  another  point 
besides  that  through  the  grate. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  in  this  line  was  the  English  pat- 
ent of  Juckes,  No.  7868,  Not.  8, 188B.  This  had  a  magazine, 
and  the  coal  was  thrust  into  tbe  fire  by  a  piston  which  trnv- 
ersed  in  a  hollow  chamber  in  which  the  hydro-carlion  gas 
was  expelled  from  the  coal  before  it  reached  the  bed  of  coal 
on  the  grate.  All  the  air  was,  however,  admitted  through 
the  grate,  so  that  this  did  not  come  under  the  present  de- 
nomination, but  was  evidently  intended  as  a  smoke-burner 
or  smoke  preventer. 

Price^s  English  patent,  8,462,  of  1878,  has  a  magazine  but 
no  mechanical  feeder,  and  the  air  is  supplied  only  through 
the  grate.  The  coal,  however,  in  the  expulsion  chamber  is 
heated  by  waste  heat. 

An  early  form  of  gas-generating  furnaces  was  that  sug- 
gested by  Ebelman,but  much  improved  by  Beaufum^,  under 
whose  name  it  is  well  known  in  France. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  1158.  It  has  a  furnace.  C, 
with  a  grate  enveloped  in  a  double  casing  of  boiler  iron,  like 
a  locomotive  furnace.  Water  circulates  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  casings,  and  above  is  a  ttteam  dome.  Steam  passes 
by  a  pipe  from  the  steam  dome  to  a  steam  pump,  which 
supplies  water  to  the  jacket.  Fuel  is  introduced  by  means 
of  two  cliargers,  D  D,  which  have  valves  above  and  below  to 
prevent  the  exit  of  the  hot  ga.«es  from  the  furnace  C.  The 
upper  valves  being  lifted,  coal  is  placed  in  the  chargers  D  D, 
an4  these  valve.'*  being  then  closed  the  lower  valves  are  opened 
and  the  fuel  dropped  on  to  the  fire.  The  same  device  for 
feeding  fuel  to  the  furnace  may  be  seen  in  Bennett's  steam 
engine,  U.  8.  patent,  August  3, 1838  (Fig.  52,  p.  21,  and  Fig. 
81,  p.  3dy  '^M^eh.  Dict.'')y  which  has  several  other  points  of 
similarity  to  tho  Beauftim^  furnace. 

The  small  engine  A  also  drives  a  blower  B,  which  forces 
air  under  pressure  beneath  the  grates,  and  the  ash-pit  is 
neceasarily  hermetically  sealed.  This  combustion  under 
pressure  and  the  sealed  ash-pit  are  found  in  the  Bennett  pat- 
ent, aboye  eitad,  and  alio  in  the  following  patente :  — 
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Washburn,  U.  S.,  Sept.  5, 1865. 

Stillman,  U.  8.,  Aug.  9,  1861,  and  several  others  men- 
tioned under  Aiao-sriAM  E>ouii  and  Air  Ehoimi,  "Mech. 
Dirt.'' 

A  portion  of  the  air  is  inducted,  as  has  been  said,  beneath 
the  grating  of  the  furnace  C,  but  another  part  is  destined 
for  the  consumption  of  the  combustible  gases  beneath  the 
steam-boiler  shown  at  the  right  hand  in  the  figure.  The 
quantity  of  air  devoted  to  the  respective  objects  is  regulated 
by  registers. 

The  body  of  combustible  in  the  furnace  C  is  designed  to 
be  about  sixty-five  centimeters  in  height,  in  order  that  the 
requisite  chemical  combination  may  take  place,  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  in  the  red  coke-fire  beneath,  being  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide  in  traversing  the  superior  stage  of  fuel, 
combining  with  another  equivalent  of  carbon  to  form  an  in- 
flammable gas  when  mixed  with  air  beneath  the  st^m-boiler. 

Steam,  in  regulated  quantity,  is  injected  beneath  the  grate, 
and  ascending  with  the  air  is  decomposed  in  the  mass  of 
burning  fuel.  The  use  cf  the  steam  is  said  to  reside  in  serv- 
ing to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  gas  producer,  and  also  in  as- 
sisting in  keeping  the  grate  surface  clear.  The  seneration 
of  the  gases  by  decomposition  of  the  steam  is  admitted  to  bo 
at  the  expense  of  heat,  but  its  introduction,  has  a  practical 
value  in  working, and  Is  adopted  by  Siemens  and  others. 

The  hot  gas  passes  by  a  lateral  pipe  to  the  space  beneath 
the  steam-boilers,  being  mixed  with  air  from  the  chamber  O 
in  the  pipe  F,  from  thence  circulating  in  the  funuu»  pas- 
sages beneath  the  boiler,  a  is  a  chimney  used  in  starting 
fires  in  the  furnace  C,  or  upon  other  occasions  as  may  be 
necessary  :  valves  at  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  respective 
pipes  determine  the  course  of  the  air 

The  Siemens'  gas-generating  furnace  is  the  most  noted  of 
the  class,  and  is  used  for  many  purposes.  Invented  in  1856, 
it  was  applied  in  1864  to  the  production  of  steel  by  the  Sie- 
mens-Martin process,  and  received  the  grand  prise  at  the  Ex- 
position in  Pari*,  1867.  Since  that  it  has  been  used  in  glass- 
making,  g^-M'orks,  etc. 

It  consists  of  three  parts :  the  gas  producer ;  the  regen- 
erator ;  the  furnace  chamber.  The  latter  may  be  an  open 
metelluiigic  hearth,  a  siege  full  of  glass  pots,  or  a  .nest  of 
gas  retorts,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  notable  ab- 
sence of  a  forced  current  of  air,  and  of  the  heating  of  the 
incoming  air  in  tubes. 

The  furnace  of  the  gas  producer  is  fed  through  a  hole 
above,  which  is  closed  by  a  cover  at  other  times.  The  fuel 
descends  an  inclined  plane  of  bricks  made  of  refractory  clay, 
and  thence  slides  on  to  a  grate  surface.  al!«o  inclined.  The 
resulting  gases  pass  upward  into  an  exit  pipe,  the  chemical 
conditions  being  much  as  in  the  Beaufum^  furnace  ju!>t  de- 
scribed. The  result  of  the  combust:on  of  coke,  carbonic 
acid,  passing  upward  through  the  mass  of  heated  fuel,  re- 
ceives another  equivalent  of  carbon  and  passes  to  the  exit 
{»ipe  as  carbonic  oxide,  diminished  in  its  bent  by  the  cost  of 
to  transformation  into  oxide  of  carbon,  which  heat  is,  how- 
ever, restored  when  the  ignition  takes  place  subsequently. 

The  euxvent  of  heated  gas  passes  by  flues  to  the  regeneraior^ 
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the  second  eMential  portion 
In  the  Aeries.     A  ref^reneni- 
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Fig.  1169. 
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two  lines  of  draft  alternate- 
ly :  the  first  to  be  heated ;  the  second  to  heat  the  aeriform 
matters  passinf;  through  it.  To  secure  continuity,  two  of  i^uch 
ch  imbers  are  required,  alu-mately  heated  and  imparting  heat, 
and  in  the  Siemens'  practice  each  of  them  are  in  pairs,  as  it 
is  found  advisable  not  alone  to  superheat  the  ga^^s  from  the 
producer  but  also  the  air  to  inflame  them,  and  to  do  these 
separately,  and  combine  them  after  they  are  heated  in  the 
regenerttor.  Meanwhile  the  other  pair  of  chambers  is  being 
heated  by  the  gases  flowing  from  the  furnace  chamber  towards 
the  chimney. 

The  action  in  the  furnace  chamber  is  according  to  the 
circum!«tances :  whether  the  flame  descend  upon  the  ore 
or  metal  in  the  bosh,  or  circulate  around  glass-pots,  or  en 
▼elop  crucibles  filled  with  coal. 

Figs.  1159,  1160,  show  the  Siemens'  regenerator-furnace  as 
appiiod  to  the  purpoise  of  distilling  coal  for  lighting  gas. 
While  his  invention  was  first  applied  in  steel  furnaces,  it  has 
for  some  time  been  in  use  in  gas-worlcs,  first  of  all  in  the 
*^Usine  tie  Vaugirard^'-  belonging  to  the  Parisian  Gas  Com- 
pany. 

The  gazogfuf  or  genfrator,  V,  otherwise  known  as  the  gas 
produrtr^  \»  placed  below  the  ground  level,  and  the  gas  pro- 
duciHl,  drawn  by  chimney  draft,  passes  first  to  the  regenera- 
tors and  thence  to  the  combustion  chamber  in  which  are  the 
retorts  C  ('.  The  regenerator,  as  \in»  been  said,  L^  an  assem- 
blage of  refractory  briclcs  built  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lejive  between  them  interstices  which  are  traversed  by  the 
waste  gases  from  the  combustion  chamber  on  their  way  to 
the  chimney. 

The  regenerator  io  the  case  in  question  has  four  compart- 
ments shown  at  a  a^  a- 1^  in  Fig.  1160,  which  is  a  vertical 
tmnsvorse  section,  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  that  shown  in 
Fijr.  1159. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  conduits  are  the  dampers  R  R^  E^  R', 
by  which  the  direction  of  the  current  is  controlled. 

Supposing  the  furnace  to  be  in  operation :  the  conduits 
a  a>  receive  respectively,  one  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  gas- 
producer,  and  the  other  the  air  for  its  combustion,  the  two 
united  forming  the  flame  beneath  and  around  the  retorts 
C  C,  in  the  combiution  chamber.    The  pi^ioeeds  of  combus- 


tion  descend  bj  a*  a*.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour,  the  direction  of  all 
these  currents  is  reversed  ;  the  air 
and  carbonic  oxide  travense  the 
conduits  a>  a*,  the  bricks  in  which 
have  been  heated  to  re<lness,  and 
the  waste  heat  passes  don-nward  in 
a  a>,  to  heat  that  chamber  in  turn. 
One  gas  producer  heats  8  to  10  fur- 
naces. 

In  the  apparatns  shown  in  Figs. 
1159,  1160,  the  furnaces  are  fed 
with  coke,  that  being  the  conven- 
ient fuel  in  gas-works,  and  the 
retorts  are  heated  by  burning  the 
carbonic  oxide. 

The  coke  is  fed  into  the  furnace 
from  a  charger  T,  the  furnace  cover 
O  being  removed  when  the  shutter 
at  the  foot  of  the  charger  Ti.o  movMi 
aside  to  drop  the  charge  into  the 
furnace  Y  Water  is  shown  trick- 
ling from  a  pipe  on  to  the  aj^h  floor 
beneath  the  grates.  a  b  d  t  f. 
Fig.  1159,  are  orifices,  which  may 
be  opened  or  adjusted  to  verifj-  or 
regulate  the  dralt  in  the  interior  of 
the  furnace:  The  dampers  R  R\  K* 
ii",  are  coupled  two  and  two,  and 
are  operated  by  the  draw-rod  p  to 
open  one  ret  of  openings  s  and  close 
the  other,  when  the  direction  of 
draft  through  the  generators  is  to  l>e 
changed,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. 

The  Ponsard  furnace,  which  is 
shownin  Figs.  1161,  1162,  as  applied 
to  the  same  object, distilling  gaf)  in 
gaa-w  orks,  has  the  san:e  general  fea. 
tures  as  the  Siemens,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions to  be  noted.  This  proceeds 
upon  a  somewhat  simpler  phui. 

1.  The  reversal  of    the  direction 
of  draft  is  avoided  in  the   Ponssard 
regenerator    furnace.      The    waste 
products  of  combustion  follow  con- 
stantly   the    same    direction,    de- 
scending    from      the    combustion 
chamber  and  coursing  through  the 
cf.'rii'S  of  r'onduits  in  the  structure  of  liollow  fire-bricks  which 
o<'nj|iJHii  iliu  ic'^tiierator,  while  the  air  follows  another  se- 
riv-i.  of  conduitji  imssing  upward  in  contact  with  the  bricks, 

Fig.  1160. 


wiUi-tfutLs. 

tttat  SfCliOH.} 


Sitmen*''  Gns-produting  Regenemtor  Fitrnare  as  applud  to 
Gas-work*  (rrr/ica*  Lunsverst  section). 
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Fig.  1161. 


Fig.  1162. 


Ponsarl'.t  Gas-gmfrating  Furnace  appiiffi  to  Gas-tvorks. 
(  Vertical  transverse  and  tongiiudinal  sections.) 


the  other  surfaces  of  which  are  heated  by  the  defending 
wa^te  current. 

2.  The  carbonic  oxide  from  the  gas-producer  proceeds  di« 
fectly  to  the  combustion  chamber,  where  it  uuiteii  with  the 
air  whtrh  has  entered  at  j4,  and  pa8.>ed  from  top  to  bottom 
around  the  heated  air-ducts  in  the  regenerator  B  B.  The 
air  occupies  the  space  around  thene  flre-brick  ducts,  while 
the  waste  heat  pasws  horizontally  through  them.  C  C  repre- 
sent portions  of  the  vault  of  the  regenerator,  through  open- 
ings in  which  the  heated  air  rises  to  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. The  particular  form  and  di!*po!«ttion  of  Che  air-ducts  is 
attributed  to  M.  Lencauches.  Ponsard'S  regenerator  is  also 
shown  under  Reobmbbator,  which  see. 

The  gas-generating  furnace  of  Minary,  of  Besancon  ("Pkfr- 
lieation  IndustrielU ,' '  1868),  has  admission  of  air  subsequent 
to  the  departure  of  the  heated  gases  from  the  producer,  see 
Fig.  8^  p.  4000-  *'^  Seientijie  American  Sup.y'^  where  is  also 
shown  Brook  A  Williams'  Oas  Generator,  Fig.  4. 

Orobe's  Gas  Generator  has  been  used  at  the  Osnabruck 
Iron  and  Steel  Works,  since  1849 ;  at  the  Vieille  Montague 
Zinc  Works,  and  at  seTcral  other  places  in  England,  Belgium, 
and  ILanover.  This  furnace  is  foundiHl  upon  the  principle 
thit  the  processes  of  expelling  the  hydro-carbon  gases,  and 
converting  the  resulting  coke,  require  entirely  different  con- 
ditions. To  expel  the  gases  from  the  fuel,  not  atmospheric 
air  is  required,  hut  only  heat ;  while  for  the  combustion  of 
the  coke  into  carbonic  oXide,  atmospheric  air  is  ei«sentlal. 
The  latter  process  requires  no  heat,  but  on  the  contrary 
throws  heat  off,  which  is  ordinarily  employed  for  expelling 
the  gases  from  the  fuel,  and  harlrig  thus  become  latent,  it 
cannot  be  used  in  the  combustion  chamber. 

The  gases  contained  in  the  coal  ar*  expelled  in  one  cham- 
ber, ^,  and  the  solid  remains  (coke)  are  converted  in  an- 
other, ff,  and  both  gises  so  produced  are  burned  in  the  com- 
bustioa  chamber,  which  is  not  vii^lble  on  the  figure. 


Fig.  1163. 


Or'6U*s  Gas-generating  Furnace. 


pnnxard      

TeMt^ , 

Jukrs,\^jS.     .     .     .     . 

Price,  m9 

Minary,  1868  .  .  .  , 
Brooke  ft  Wilson,  1877, 
Gr^ft*-,  1879  .  .  .  . 
MiiUer  If  Picket  .  .  , 
Hartmann{2¥ign.) .  , 
Heaupt  {U  Figti.)     .    , 


A  is  heated  by  the  waste  gases  after  they 
leave  the  furnace,  and  the  expelled  hydrocar- 
hoTi-i  ]fn,yr  ihe  chamber  j4  highly  heated.  In 
t|]i'  M'CiHvi  part,  B,  the  convention  of  the  re- 
niAhjin^  *Md  parts  takes  place,  all  the  heat 
thill  ft  vt  free  being  utilized  in  the  furnace. 
Tin-  pfinraior  coufistA  of  one,  two,  or  more 
^loriitKuiHi  1  hnnibers,  made  of  fire-proof  mate- 
ria [■*  film  i-vl  beloW,  above,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
f  urnai^'  III  which  the  gB!*e<4  are  utilized ;  such 
ax  pu.Uhll|u^  reheating,  zinc,  glan>,  and  other 
furiuuiM.  J'he  chamber,  A^  is  clo.<ied  at  one 
(Till  l>>  a  mechanical  feeding  arrangement, 
uliili'  ji^^thfr  end  is  open  and  communicates 
w'nh  li.  The  feeding  of  coal  into  A  can  be 
ilone  by  hciiid  or  by  machinery. 

'I'JiM  aftnonpheric  air  necessary  for  burning 

tlie  Ko.i'tif,  arrives  highly  heated  by  previously 

piiA-iii^  through  channels  heated  by  waste  heat, 

u^  ticci-ij*  fx-ing  regulated  by  valves.    The  waste 

heat,  after  passing  through  the 

flue{«,  round -4,  to  expel  theg.ises 

from  the  fuel,  and  heating  the 

resulting  coke  to  a  bright  red 

heat,  may  then  be  used  under 

boilers,  etc.    See  also :  — 

Oas  producer.      Regenerator. 
Open    hearth    Slack-burning 

furnace.  gas  furnace. 

Glass  furnace. 

See  abo  the  following  refer- 
ences :  — 

"  Eng'ing  ^  Mining  JournaV 

Bicheroui .  •  xxi.  65 ;  xxiv.  .%2. 

Siemenx  .  xxvii.  93;  xxix.  151, 

372. 

Strong  (water  gas)  .    *  xxx.  315. 

•  ** Engineering,"'  xxv.  450. 

•  ''Eng'ingr  xxviii.  45S ;  xxix.  318. 

•  *^ Engineerings"  xxx.  200. 

•  **  Engineering,^'  xxx.  2'X). 

•  ** Engineering,'^  xxx.  200. 

•  ''Engineering,''  xxx.  200. 

•  ''Engineering,'''  xxx.  200. 
"Engineering,*-  xxix.  2. 

•  "Engineering,**  xxix.  2. 


•  ^'Engineering^''  xxix.  2. 
"Seientijic  American  St/pplementy 

Birheroux •88, 1831. 

Minary •  4000. 

Cas.ion •  696. 

Bottius •  1346. 

Pon%ard .  •2365. 

Brook  (f  Wilson •  4000. 

K»r*wo«n  (glass) •2176. 

Gfobe •  4000. 

Te.wi •  3820. 

"  American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World.*^ 

Siemens •  xxvi.,  May  7,  p.  1. 

WiV.^oa •July  16,  1880.  p.  12. 

Tcxsii •  xxv.,  Aug.  8,  p.  12. 

Ponsard     .    "  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Mag.,^'  xxi.  252. 

"  Iron  Age.** 


BirkerotiT  .  .  . 
Cnason-Bicheroux 
Siemens  .     .    .     . 

Pnrkef,  Br. 
Pnn.vird  . 
Sie-sel .     . 
Trssii 


•  xxvii.,  Jan.  13,  p.  24  ;  Jan.  20,  p.  1. 
XXV.,  May  6,  p.  1. 

•  XX.,  July  12,  p.  5 ;  Dec.  20,  p.  3. 
XXV.,  April  22,  p.  13. 

xxvii.  March  16,  p.  5. 

•  xxi!.,  Dec.  12,  p.  1 ;  xxv..  Mar.  25,  p.  7. 


•  xxvi.,  Oct.  7.  p.  1. 

•  xxiv.,  Aug.  14,  p.  1. 


Grribe •  xxvi., Oct.  7,  p. 8;  •xxii.,  Dec.  19,  p. 3. 

.  •xxv  ,  March  11,  p.  1. 


Ilaupt 

Wilson 


•  xxiv.,  Oct.  23,  p.  1. 


••  Engineer.** 

S'nith •  xlli.  62. 

Bni^'iu* •  xliv.  o. 

liirkwann  (glsss) •  xlv.  457. 

7'ehniih  ^  Pulxrh •  xlv.    110. 

Pnnsnrd •  xlv.  231. 

Birheroux •  xK*.  91. 

Jukes •  1.  191. 

191. 


Prire 

Minary    .    .     . 

Prnok  4r  Wilson 


'1. 


.  •  1. 192. 
.  •  1.  192. 


.192. 


F!rhet,'PT •xliv.  454. 

Frew,  Br. •  xIt.  284. 
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Siemens  (glau)  .  . 
in  U.  8,  . 
Illuminating .  .  , 
Ootf,  illumiDating 
Siemens     .    .    .    . 


"AfanK/.  and  Builder,'  xii.  270. 
"Afanif/.  and  Builder,''  xii.  fV). 

•  *'Manu/.  and  BuUder,'^  viii.  16&-ia9. 

•  *'  Manuf.  and  Builder,"  viii.  19». 
"  English  Mechanic;'  xxTii.  667. 


^^Siientijk  American.''' 
Casson-Dormoy •zl.22. 

United  StatM  Fitent« : 
212,9«2.    Jerzntanowski.    March  4, 1879. 
218,313.    Brook  t(  WiUon.    March  18, 1879. 
216,119.    Tessii  If  Jerzmanowsld.    June  8, 1879. 

Oas  Gk>v'er-nor.  {Gas,}  a.  An  apparatns of 
the  natnre  of  a  regulator,  to  equalize  ttie  flow  Of 
gas  in  a  pipe. 

The  ii8aal  method  w  to  caoM  the  prPBRore  of  gaa 
to  impinge  upon  a  diaphragm  to  which  is  connected 
the  stem  of  a  valve,  and  the  ralve  opening  ia  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  prt'ssure,  and 
conversely. 

Fig.  1 1 64  shows  Isbell's  antomntic  gas-governor, 
for  regnlating  the  pressure  of  gas  in  street  mains, 
proportioning  the  pressure  to  the  necessity  of  the 
varying  consumption  nt  different  periods*  of  the 
24  hours ;  as,  fur  instance,  a  day  pressure  of  -^jf*', 
a  night  pressure  of  2^'\  continued  until  10.30 
p.  M.,  and  then  gradually  diminished  to  a  midnight 
pressure  of  l^''^,  and  then  gradually  back  to  Sslj 
pressure. 

rig.  1164. 


Isbell's  Automatic  Gas  Governor. 

The  rolling  weights  are  governed  by  the  clock  In  the  cen- 
ter, and  as  they  roll  towat^  or  from  the  clocic  tbey  depreM 
the  levers  on  which  tbey  tracic,  and  actuate  accurately  bal- 
anced valves  in  the  chamber  below ;  the  valve-rodi  will  be 
seen  depending  from  the  end  of  each  lever. 

Tlie  rolling  weights  are  connected  by  a  chain  to  a  sliding 
bar,  worl(ing  between  flrirtion  rollers,  and  driven  by  a  cam, 
on  the  main  spindle  of  the  powerful  clock  contained  in  the 
case.  As  the  weights  are  moved  in,  at  the  proper  time,  by 
the  action  of  the  clock  and  cam,  the  valve  below  is  opened 
and  the  pressure  gradually  increased  to  the  desired  point, 
held  there,  until  the  time  set  for  it  to  be  diminished,  by  the 
rolling  back  of  the  weights  and  the  consequent  gradual 
closing  of  the  valve.  The  cam  is  easily  and  quickly  secuivd 
in  any  position  on  the  spindle,  and  has  stamped  upon  it  the 
hours  of  the  day,  as  shown  by  the  index. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  how  any  desired  effect  can  be 
obtained,  by  changing  the  position  of  the  earns,  or  by  put- 
ting on  rams  of  tlifTerent  proportions. 

The  Kidder- Noiffs  gas  governor  acts  by  means  of  a  bal- 
anced holder  which  fluctuates  upward  or  downward  upon 
any  increase  or  decrease  respectively  of  gas  pressure  above 
or  below  the  mean  for  which  it  is  set,  to  close  or  open  the 
valve  in  the  main. 

Cor's  (Br.)  gas  governor  has  the  same  general  feature  of 
balanced  holder  operating  a  valve. 

Goodwin  has  a  similar  arrangement ;  and  also  a  governor 
on  the  aneroid  principle  of  an  expanding  diaphragm  cham- 
ber. 

Foster\<t  governor,  for  tanks  of  compressed  gas  for  railway 
cars  and  steamboats,  has  also  the  expansible  diaphragm  ar- 
xangement. 

White  (Br.)  has  a  swinging  flap-valve  weighted  with  shot. 

Foulis  (Br.)  has  a  double-cone  valve  end  float. 

Jones  (Br.),  a  conical  valve  in  perfoxated  diaphxafia.    __ 


Wharton  has  gravitating  valves  in  a  section  forming  a  put 
of  the  line  of  pipe. 

6.  An  apparatus  on  a  gas  exhauster  to  regulate 
bv  gas  pressure  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to 
t^  cylinder  of  the  engine  driving  the  exhauster,  so 
as  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  engine,  and  thus 
maintain  any  desired  pressure  or  vacuum  on  the 
exhani»t  side.    See  Gas  Exhauster. 

Goodwin's  eoosnmer's  governor,  "American  Gas-light 
Journal,'  •  July  8, 1876,  p^  6. 

Goodwin's  goTemor,  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

Stott,  Br •  *' Engrneering;^  xxix.  808. 

For  eompreseed-gas  tanks  *  "R.  R.  Gaz.,"  vii.,  opp.  p.  138. 

Gas  Gh'ate.  A  contrivance  of  Dr.  Siemen.«,  in 
which  the  consumption  of  coke  in  the  grate  is  aided 
by  a  row  of  gas  jets;  illustrating  his  theor>'  of  the 
economy  of  separating  fuel  into  its  constituents  of 
coke  and  gns,  and  re-associating  them  at  the  grate 
or  hearth. 

Gas  QuxL  A  signaling  device,  consisting  of  an 
explosion  of  gases  in  a  pipe.  Used  at  Howth 
Baily  light  station,  Kingstown  Harbor,  Ireland. 
See  Major  Elliot's  report,  U.  S.  Engineers. 

The  gun  is  a  tnbe  of  iron  connected  with  the  gms  holder  by 
a  ^'  pipe.  Tlie  charge  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  (8),  coal  gas 
(8),  and  air  (2). 

See  also  Fog  Qmr,  Fig.  1079,  p.  362,  supra. 

Gas  Heat'er.  1.  An  application  of  ga.<i  as  a 
means  of  heating  water  for  domestic  purposes :  culi- 
nary, lavatory,  conservatory,  etc.  See  Gas  Boiler, 
ntpra. 


Fig.  1165  shows  the  application  to  heating  a  sj-stem  of  bo^ 


Hg,  nm. 


Conservatory  Heater. 

water  pipes  for  a  grcen-honse.     See   also  Bate  Hliteb, 
Figs.  248, 244,  pp.  82, 83,  supra. 

8.  A  form  of  burner  for  heating  kettles  or  baths, 
and  for  laboratory  purposes. 

See  also  Buxsbn  Bubser,  Figs.  471-475,  pp.  146, 147,  nrTira, 
«.      -.,/./.  ^nd  references  pas-     _.      ,,^, 

Fig.  1166.  ,im.  Fig.  1167. 

3.  A  substitute 
for  a  forge  in 
tempering  drills, 
punches,  and 
other  small  tools. 

Put  on  a  sufficient 
head  of  gas  to  pre- 
vent the  flame  from 
descending  into  the 
tul>e.     For  heating 
larger    pieces,    the 
flame  should  be 
nearly  9"  wide.  The 
upper   ends  of  the 
curved  ffde    pieces 
should  not  be  more    /^^.  u.^,^ 
than  y  apart.  The     ^«*  ^'«^*'- 
articles  to  be  heated  should  be  held  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
flame,  above  the  central  blue  part  end  parallel  with  it.    The 
larger  the  piece  to  be  heated  the  further  it  should  extend 
into  the  flame.     The  heater  should  be  located  in  a  darlc 

Elace,  and  supports  may  be  provided  for  greater  convenience 
1  heating  heavy  articles. 

•  '*»Sc»Viifi/ic  Amerimn;^  xxxv.  276. 
And  boiler,  Br.  .    •  ''Engineer,'  xlvlfi.  404. 
For  motor,  HUl .    •  ''Seientijic  American  Supplement,"  616. 

Gas  Hold'er.    The  receptacle  for  gas  in  gas 
works.    See  g.  Fig.  2161,  p.  944,  *'Mech.  Diet." 


Gas  Heater. 
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Qm  holder,  large . 
Berlin      .... 
6,680,003  caUc  feet, 
ReceiFer,  Liquid  . 


•  "Affln.  t  Builder,''  x.  4. 

•  *^Engiiuenng  "  xxiil.  49. 

•  "JSn^iiMer,'-  1.  176. 


Jmertcan  <!nfp.,''  2739, 
A  metallurgic  vein, 


Gash   Vein.     (Minimf.) 
wide  above  and  narrow  below. 

Gas  In'di-ca'tor.    A  device  specially  intended 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  fire-damp  in  collieries. 

CoqitiUon's    and   Professor   DevilWs  are   inntanees.      See 

FiERrDAMP  A1.AU1  ;   OUSOUMRUi  ;   CASBUEOMKTEa. 

Oas^ket.     1.  {Nautical,)     A  plaited  cord,  nsed 
as  a  stopper  in  furling  sails,  etc. 

^  2.  A  collar  or  ring  used  in  packing ;  as  aronnd  a 
piston  ;  under  a  gland  ;  beneath  the  rim  of  a  fruit- 
jsr  lid,  etc. 

PSicking  gasket,  Stoy      .  •  "5ir.  American,^''  xxxrii.  406. 

Oas  Kiln.     A  kiln  for  firing  ceramic  wares  by 
the  combustion  of  gases. 

Mendheim's,  r^ilmore's  report,  **CenUiuual  Exhibition  Re- 
port,'' Tol.  iii.,  Group  !!.,•  p.  281. 


Oaa  Lan'tern.    The  Parisian 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1168. 


'  phare  '*  burner 


The  lantern  ia  repremnted  partly  in  eleration  and  partly 


in  section,  the  blacli  lines  nhowing 
the  Mction.  1, 1  are  glann  cylinders 
for  conducting  the  air  supply  to  the 
burners :  2  represents  the  circle  of 
rix  flat-tlame  bumcn  ;  8  i:*  a  single 
jet  which  is  lighted  after  midnight, 
or  when  the  circle  of  burners  is  not 
needed ;  4  la  a  flash  light,  which  is 
kept  lighted  and  by  which  the  gas 
in  the  burners  is  ignited  when 
turned  on ;  6  represents  the  reflect- 
ori.  A  is  the  lerer  by  which  the 
gM  is  turned  on,  and  when  in  this 
po<;ition  the  gas  passes  to  the  circle 
of  burners.  Wlien  turned  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
B,  the  gas  psMes  only  to  the  single 
jet  in  the  center.  It  consumes 
about  40^  of  gas  per  hour  when  doing 
iU  full  duty. 


The  proceedings  of  Pouillet,  Faraday,  Thilorier,  and  Cag- 
niard-Latour,  and  the  results  of  their  experiments  aro  related 
by  LabotUaffe,  ''Diet.  dt$  Arts  et  Manujaaures,-'  tome  It« 
cap.  ^'Liquefaction  da  GaXf*'  ed.  1877. 


Fig.  1109. 


Fig.  1168 


Phare  "  Burner. 

Gas  Lighting.  See  the  following  references :  — 

***Se.  Ameriean  Sup.,"em. 
•"&.  American  Sup.,"  466. 
*"  '^ Engineer,^'  sir.  29. 


Electric,  Bogart 

French  chambers,  Gcu'/fs     . 
Automatic  electric,  Fox,  fir. 


Burner,  StockweU  . 
Lantern  and  burner, ' 


Phare,' 


•".Sr.  Xm.,"  xxxTill.  187. 
.  •  "En^inerr,''  xliii.  170. 
•  "  j:iigin«#T,"  xlix.  210. 


Oas  Liq^ue-fac'tdon  Ap'para'tuik    For  the 

liqnefaction  of  gas  by  pressure  and  cold. 

Cailletcfs  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  1169.  A  tube  T  of 
▼ery  fine  bore  toward  its  upper  extremity,  P,  and  capable  of 
•upportmg  a  pressure  of  600  atmof.pheres.  is  partly  filled 
with  th«  gas  to  be  liquefied.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tube 
expands  to  form  a  capacious  bulb,  T,  which  is  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inserted  in  a  reservoir  containing  mercury  and 
water.  The  walls  of  the  reservoir,  B,  are  of  Kteel 
and  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  pressures  of  f^i6 
atmospheres  to  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  The 
water  19  forced  in  by  a  strong  pump,  and,  according 
M  It  enters,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  capillary  tube, 
compres.sing  the  confined  gas  at  the  wme  time. 
A  pressure  of  200  atmospheres  is  attained  by  a 
lew  strokes  of  the  pump,  and  is  tvcordcd  by  a  me- 
taUic  manometer,  £,  At.  By  m««ns  of  a  plunger, 
♦VJSr^^f^*"'!  °**y  ^  ^"y  gradually  increased  up 
to  500  atmospheres.  Meanwhile  the  capillary  tube 
m*y  be  surrounded  by  a  freexing  mixture,  or  by 
'^ater  at  any  den!  red  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  most  gases,  the  manometer  re- 
mains  starionary  when  a  certain  pressure  has  been 
reachwl.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  at  variance 
«ith  Boyle  s  Uw  (a  law  absolutely  true  only  for  a 
penect  ga«),  occurs  as  soon  as  liquefaction  begins. 
When  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  gas  has  been 
liquefied,  upon  gradually  diminishing  the  pressure 
Sfr!?  ♦!?  °**.^°*  ^  ^•'  *"**  returns  to  the  gaseous  condition. 
But  If  the  valve  V  be  suddenly  opened,  the  gas  will  as  sud- 
oemy  expand,  and,  undergoing  a  very  ronsidenable  reduction 
uni!!?*J!?*"r:u*  Po«*o°o*  it  will  be  liquefied,  fllUng  the 
upper  pari  of  the  tube  with  a  sort  of  cloud  or  mlHt.  These 
enacts  an  nMlUj  seen  with  nitrons  oxide  and  acetylene. 


Oailletet's  Apparatus  for  the  Liquef action  of  Gases. 
See  the  following  references  :  — 

CaiOeUt •"£n«'m«T»n^,''xxT.825,410. 

„  •  "^.  American,''^  xxxviii.  111. 

Paper  on **&.  ^wrncan,*  xlii.  249. 

•  *'Manuf.  k  Builder,"  x.  61. 
••  Teltf^.  Jour.,"  vi.  38,  162. 

•  *'&.  Am.  Sup.,'-  2030,  2081. 


Pirtet,CailUtet    .... 
High  prei^ure  appuratus  for 

determining    volume. 

Canute  t     .     . 

And  solidification,  "^n  "  ^ 

Le  Blanc,  Fr •  "  Scientijle  Amer.  Sup. 

Magnus •"  Manvf.  k  Builder 

Sc.  Atn^'  xxxviii.  64, 


Picttt 


*"  Scientific  Am.  Sttp.,''  2728. 

"  Van  Nostr.  3/ag^.,'xviii.26l. 

"  '     -  "       "901. 

132. 

1. 


•  "Sc.  Am  ''  xxxviii.  147,  166. 

•  ''Scientifu  Am.  Sup.^'  1783. 
"  Terhnolofftste,^'  xl.  2. 

•  "En^.  (f  Min.  /.,  '  xxv.  112. 
"Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  2486. 
*'Sc.  Ameriran,'''  xxxiv.  386. 

"Iron  Age,''  xxi..  Mar.  14,  p.  7. 


Densifjing     .... 

Solidification  of  gas    . 

Gas  Ma-ohine'.  a.  An  apparatus  for  carbu- 
reting air  or  gas.  See  Carburetor,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Fig.  1170  shows  the  "  Victor  '♦  Gas  Machine,  which  has 
some  points  of  safety  over  those  previously  described.  The 
air  pump  C  it  in  the  cellar  ;   the  air  passes  by  pipe  D  to  a 

1170. 


Gas  Machine. 

vanlt  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and  there  circulates 
through  the  carburetor  A,  returning  by  another  pipe  E  to 
the  houfe  service.  K  ii  an  air  escape  valve ;  D,  gasoline 
supply  pipe  ;  I,  weight  to  run  the  air-blower. 
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6.  A  gas  motor.    See  Gas  Engine. 

Carburetor •  *'Am.  Man.,''  Feb.  14, 1879, 12. 

Retort,  Kannel  ^  TowsUy  .  •  '*ikienti^  Amer,  Sup.,*'  2. 
Ciurburetor,  Maxim  .     .     .  •  ^^ScUntiJie  Ameruan,'*  zliii.  1. 

Motor,  Oito,  (ier •  '*Aiin.  If  Sc.Presa,'*  xxxvii.  till. 

Motor,  Langen  4"  Otto   .     .  •  '^Scienlifie  Amer.  Smp.,'^  420. 

Labouiaye's  *^Z>(>(.,-'  ir.,  '*  Air  ckaud." 
Carburetor,  Springfield  .    .  •  ''Manuf.  ^  Builder;'  Tiil.  88 
Coal,  Domestic,  Thonia*    .  •  ^'' IScitntiJie  Amtr.,"'  xxxt.  86. 
Carburetor,  "  Victor  •'   .    .  •  ''^InttK  Age^''  xxi.,  Jan.  31, p.  7. 

Oas  Main  Drill.    A  tool  for  boring  holeti  iu 
Diams  to  attach  service  pipes. 

Fig.  U71. 


Qaa  Pipe  Valve.  In  Root's  bve-pass  valre, 
the  case  coDsists  of  two  semi-spherical  pieces,  in 
which  the  seats  for  the  doors  or  valves  are  cast  ia 

Fig.  1178. 


G<u  Main  Dritt. 

Gas  Main  Valve.  Preferably  a  double- 
seat  valve  of  large  size  for  mains. 

hbtU's  double  gate  ga«  main  vaUe.  *' American 
Ga«4i^kt  Journal,*'  •  Julv  3,  1876,  p.  10. 

Chapman's  ga«  Talre,  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

Qaa  Me'ter. 

Goodwin's  Experimental  Gas  Meter,  with  minut(- 
clock  and  gas-index  combined.  "^Atneriean  Go* 
tignt  Journal,''  *  July  3,  1876,  p.  7. 

Goodwin's  wet-test  meter.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

Goodwin's  experimental  meter,  Ibid. 

American   Muter  Co.,  various  forms  of  gas-me- 
teni,  •  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
(idn  meter  indicator,  Price  .  •  *•&.  Am.,''  xli-.408. 

Hopper's  double-action  meter  is  a  two-dlapbi-agm 
meter,  on  the  principle  of  the  Glover  meter,  with  its  rigid 
disk  and  flexible  leathern  hinge.  The  two  diaphmgms  are 
geared  together  on  each  hide  of  the  partition.  G«s  admitted 
in  the  usual  way  to  the  inside  and  the  outride  of  the  dia- 
phragms alternately  gives  them  a  reciprocating  motion,  fill- 
ing and  discharging. 

Oas  Me'ter  Cock.  One  end  screw,  the  other 
end  solder. 

Oaa'o-line.  A  product  of  the  distillation  of 
petroleum ;  the  lightest  capable  of  remaining  un- 
volutilized  at  common  temperatures. 

Oas  Ov'en.  One  heated  by  gas  jets.  See 
also  Gas  Stove. 

Fig.  1172. 


Bjft'pats  Yalve* /or  Mains. 


solid,  and  beinjr  circular,  the  seats  and  joints  caa 
be  adjusted  and  finished  ou  a  lathe  at  one  opera- 
tion. 
Oas  Pipe  Wrench,  Con-nec'tions,  etc. 

Fig.  1174. 


Gcu  Pipe  CoHtuctions,  etc. 


m 

Gas  Oven,  or  Summer  Range. 

Oas  Pipe.  The  following  is  the  London  rule 
for  yraspipe  sizes :  — 

For  200  lights,  2''  iron  tnbc;  120  lights,  IJ'^  70  lights, 
1\'f\  m  lights,  V  :  26  ligLts  i'^ ;  12  lights,  i"  ;  6  Ughts, 
i"  ]  and  2  lights,  V'- 


1.  Tube. 

2.  i  bend. 
8.  I  bend. 
4.  Socket. 
0.  Tee. 

6.  Croea. 

7.  Plug. 

8.  Square  elbow. 

9.  Bend  with  bell. 


10.  FUinge. 

11.  Stopper. 

12.  Nut. 
18.  Cock. 

14.  Sleeve. 

15.  Reducing  socket. 

16.  Flange. 

17.  19.  Holdfasts. 

18.  Pipe  wrench. 


Oas  Pres'sure  Oage.  (Gaa.)  An  insiriK 
ment  for  measuring  and  indicating  the  pressure  of 
gns  in  the  apparatus  or  rauins.  There  are  several 
forms,  one  being  a  bent  tube,  V***!***!^'*!.  in  which 
pressure  in  one  leg  causes  the  liquid  in  the  bend  to 
ascend  in  the  other  leg,  which  is  graduated;  or, 
conversely,  vacuum  causing  it  to  descend.  See 
Pressure  and  Vacuum  Gagk. 

King's  gas  pressure  and  vacuum  gage.  "AmerireM  Gas- 
Ugh t  Joumn/,  • '  •  J  u  I y  8, 1876,  p  8. 

King's  pressure  gnges  and  register,  •  Ibirf.,  p.  4. 
Goodwin's  pre.«wunj  gages  and  register,  •  Ibtd.,  pp.  C,  7. 
•  ^''SeientiJU  American  Supplement,-'  1201. 

Oas  Pro'cess. 

Adams "Af/n  flrSf.  fVrw,"  xxxvii.  28w 


A'lams 
Mains,  meters,  OmtidUr 
Apparatus  (coal),  Eiehhotz. 
Malting,  Eirholz  .  .  .  . 
Generator  (simple).  .  .  . 
Hydrogen  appara.,  Giffard , 
Apparatus,  illumi.,  Kidd 

Lowe , 

Lowe-Str<mg,  series  of   pa< 

pera 

Low 


'Srientijir  Amtr.,''  xxxix.  16. 
''Iron  Age,"  xvil.,  Jan.  18,24. 

•  *' Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxiv.  63- 

•  ''Iron  Agr,''  xvii.,  May  4,  p.  1. 

•  **SnentiAe  Amer.,*'  xxxix.  42. 

•  '»Af«ii»/  4r  Builder;*  ix.  262. 
"ilSc.  American;*  xxxv.  81. 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.;'  1661. 


'^Efig.  4"  Af»«.  Jour., 
''Eng.iMim.Jamr.; 


XXT. 

XXV.  74. 
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Lmm *'*Min.t^Se.Pres^rxxxr\\ASt. 

•  "Sf.  Ameriean,"  xxxv.  286. 
Petroleam,  LoHM     .    .    ,  *"Se.  Amencttn  Sup.,"  "29. 

"St.  American  .V«/»./'  836. 
**Am.  Gas-light  Jour.*'  •  July  8, 
1876,  p.  19. 

Baltimore.* "St.  American  Sup.,*'  1811. 

••&.  American  Sup.,''  654. 

(Xnef •*^Se.  Americnn  Sup.,'*  \91. 

Notes  on,  by  Patterson      .  •  "5!c.  ^m^riean  Sup.,"  1176. 
Fetroleum  gas,  Paiton.     .  *  **Am.  Oas-iii^ht  Jour.**  July  8, 
1876.  p.  Id. 

•  ''Manuf.  ff  Builder   "  ix.  220. 

Pintstk "/rrm^jf*^,'' xxlii..  Mhv  1,  p.  ir>. 

Sh  lie  oil- works    ....      **  S-ientific  Amer.,^'\\x\-v.  Wl. 
Wood "Afn.    *    Sc.    Press,'    xxxvii. 

98.215. 

Sfmes,  coal  gas,  **  Scientific  American  Sup."  1617. 

TTz-nin  process  for  making  a  permanent  gas  from  petroleum, 
•  ''Srirntijic  American  Sup.,'*  1553. 

See  **£e!aira^e  au  Oaz*'  by  Mallet,  **  Dictionnaire  des  Arts 
et  Manufactures,'*  Paris,  ith  ed. 

Oas  Pro-du'cer.  A  descriptioD  of  furnace  in 
which  gSLS  is  produced  from  coal,  to  be  conducted  to 
a  furnace  where  it  is  mixed  with  air  and  burned. 
The  tfas  proriucer  is  the  first  of  the  three  essential 
parts  uf  a  Siemens'  furnace,  and  is  illustrated  under 
Gas-genebatino  Furnace,  which  see.  See  also, 

B'fkeroux  .  .  .  .  •"/roa  yl^f,"  xxril,  Jan.  20,  p.  1. 
PnrkeM,  Eng.  .  .  .  •  '*lron  Age,*'  xvii.,  March  16,  p  6. 
TVssie,  Lorraine  .     .  •  ^* Engineering,'*  xxix.  318. 

•  "  Iron  Age^'''*  xxir.,  Aug.  14,  p.  1. 
Tessii •  **  Engineering,''  xxviii.  457, 

•  " Scientijir  American  Sup.,**  8820. 
WiUon "yimsr.  Afaitii/.,' July  16,1880,p.l2. 

•  ''Iron  Age,"  xxiT.,  Oct.  23,  p.  1. 
Zitbarth  ^  Putsch    .  •  ''Engineer,''  xIt.  110. 

Gas  Prov'er.  {Gas.)  a.  A  means  for  testing 
the  quality  of  gas.  This  is  a  chemical  operation, 
(1.)  turmeric  or  red  litmus  paper,  or  (2)  acetate 
of  lead  paper  being  used  to  detect  ammonia  and 
sulphureted  hydro;;en  respectively.  See  Gas  Test- 
ing Apparatus;  Sulphur  I^estino  Appara- 
tus; Gas  Verifier. 

6.  A  te^t  for  pressure  of  fire-damp  in  mine<<.  See 
Grisoumetbr;  Carburometer;  Fire-damp  De- 
tector. 

c.  A  means  for  measuring  accuracy  of  meters. 
See  Meter  Prover  ;  Consumers'  Test  Meter. 

d.  A  means  for  testiu«;  the  illuminating  (|UHlity 
of  gas.  See  Jet  Photometer  ;  Photometer'; 
Test  Meter. 

e.  A  means  for  testing  the  levity  of  gns.  See 
Specific  Gravity  Apparatus. 

Gootlwin,  "American  Gas-light  Journal,**  •  July  8, 1876,  p.  4. 

GaB  Pu'ri-fi'er.  In  Mackenzie  &  Isltell's  Appa- 
ratus and  process  for  reviving  and  deo<lorizing  the 
material  in  the  purifying  boxes  of  gas-works,  the 
air  is  drawn  through  the  openings  in  ihe  covers, 
aDd  through  the  material  in  the  boxes,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  steam-jet  exhauster.  No  steam  engine  or 
rotary  device  of  any  kind  is  needed.  The  air  pass- 
ing through  tlie  purifying  matoriiil  takes  up  the 
ammonia  and  sulphur  compounds;  mingles  with 
the  steam  ;  passes  through  a  condenser  (»r  washer, 
where  the  steam  is  condensed  and  the  foul  matter 
removed ;  the  air  esscaping  practically  pure. 

"American  Gaslight  Journal,'*  •  July  8, 1876,  p.  12. 

Brnun *  "Scientific  American  Sup. f"  2iS7» 

Pelouze  ^  Audouin,  Fr.  •  Engineer"  xHx.  350. 

StiU •  "  Scientist  American  Sup.,*'  914. 

Gas  Reg'u-la'tor.  Another  name  for  the  Gas 
Governor,  which  see.  An  apparatus  to  cause  an 
equal  quantity  of  gas  to  pass  a  gate ;  contracting 
the  area  of  the  passage  as  the  prcs>ure  —  and  conse- 
quent rate  of  pa.<sage  —  increases ;  and  couver^ely. 

Adams •  **  Snentijic  American,**  xxxxx.  806. 

Borrodnile •  "Engineer,"  I.  2>8. 

"Imperial"    .    .    .    .*" Seitntijie  American  Sup.,'*  IIIS. 


For  steam  boilers,  Martin  •  "Se.  American,"  xxxvl.  262. 

Sfhooteti ^"E»iginter,"  x\ti\\.  \^. 

Stou,  Br •  "Engineer,"  xlix  210. 

•  "Man.  and  Builder,''  x.  181. 

Oas'si-Of B  Cas-cade'.  (Electricity.)  A  beaker, 
internally  coated  with  tin  foil  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  top,  is  placed  on  a  glas^  disk  re.^tin^ 
on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  The  whole  i:i  covered 
with  the  glass  receiver,  from  the  top  of  which  de- 
pends a  gla>8-covered  Ciinductor  reaching  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  the  end  of  the  conductor 
being  exposed.  Upon  pas>ing  a  high-tension  cur- 
rent from  the  said  conductor  to  the  plate  of  the 
machine,  and  exhausting  the  receiver,  a  continuou>i 
eU'crrical  discharuc  takes  place,  pa.<f<ing  up  oirt  of 
the  cup,  and  in  a  caiicade  form,  to  the  su]»porting 
plate. 

"Philosophical  Magazine** vii.  864. 

Oas  Range.    A  form  of  cooking*>tove  heated 
^y  gas  jettf,  and  having  the  conditions  of  tlie  range 
Fig.  1176. 


Gas  Range. 

as  distinct  from  the  stove.  It  is  fitted  with  2  ovens, 
with  thermometers  attached;  also  with  5  burn- 
ers on  top  for  boiling,  preserving,  stewing,  and 
broiling.  See  also  Gas  Stove,  and  references 
paisim, 

Oas,  Steam,  and  Air  En'gine.  An  aero- 
gas  engine  with  steam  added.  The  gas  is  not  used 
explosively  but  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  atmos- 
pheric air  previously  compressed  m  a  cylinder  form- 
ing part  of  the  engine.  A  small  steam  generator 
is  heated  by  the  combusticm  of  the  gas  and  the  hot 
exhaust  gash's  from  the  power  cylinder,  the  steam 
being  used  in  the  latter  to  increase  the  ]K)wer  of 
the  engine. 

Simon**  engine  hs«  two  cyllnden,  one  In  which  air  is  eom- 
preK-eU  in  mixture  with  a  determinate  quantity  of  gan,  and 
the  other  into  which  the  mixture  passen  and  \n  ignited  by  a 
constantly  maintained  tlame.  the  air  reexpanding  from  the 
pressure  due  to  its  compreitsion,  aud  under  the  influeuce  of 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  gaa  and  partial  combustion  of 
the  air. 

Fig.  1176  is  a  peropectiTe  view,  and  Fig.  1177  a  sectional 
elevation  of  the  engine. 

In  Fig.  1176,  A  is  the  pumping  or  compression  cylinder ; 
B  the  piston  worlcing  therein  ;  C  the  connecting-rod,  con- 
necting it  direct  with  the  crank  shaft  G,on  which  is  the  fly- 
whwl  H,  and  bevel  wheels  Y,  which  by  means  of  the  shaft 
X  work  the  governors  O,  connected  with  which  Is  a  sliding 
cam,  D,  sliding  on  a  feather  in  the  shaft  X,  and  connected 
with  the  governors,  so  as  to  be  drawn  upwards  when,  owing 
to  the  increased  speed  of  the  engine,  the  balls  fly  ap  rt. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  allow  the  runner  at  the  end  of  .  he 
•lide  valve  E  to  fall  on  the  narrower  part  of  the  cam  D,  ana 
thus  to  open  the  air  passage  F,  and  the  gas  pasiwge  K,  for  a 
shorter  time,  admitting  le.^s  gas  and  air  until  the  pre.«sure 
falls,  and  the  speed  of  rhe  engine  is  reduced,  when  the  run- 
ner of  the  slide  valve  E  again  ride*  on  the  wider  part  of  the 
cam  D.  A  spring,  not  shnwn  in  the  drawing,  gives  the  re- 
turn motion  to  the  slide  valve  E,  and  maintnins  the  runner 
in  contact  with  the  cam  1).  After  paasing  through  Fand  K 
respectively,  the  air  and   gaa  paaa   into  tho  cliamber  I., 
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Fig  1176. 


Giu,  Suanif  ami  Air  Engine. 


whence  they  are  drawn  through  the  TalTe  Af  Into  the  cylin- 
der A  by  the  down-stroke  of  the  piston  B.  By  the  return 
stroke  of  the  piston  B  the  ms  and  air  are  compre8i»ed  and 
discharged  partly  through  the  pipe  R  into  the  combustion 


1177. 


the  black  wpok  under  T;  6  is  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  W, 
and  r.  the  rod  connecting  it  with  the  crank  shaft  G;  d\i  the 
outlet  for  the  exhausted  gases  to  the  slide  valTe  «,  actuated 
by  the  connecting-rod  /,  which  admits  them  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  tubes  in  the  water  chamber  k  from  which  they  are 
afterwards  led  away  through  the  exhaust  port  indicated  tnto 
the  center  of  the  tube  space.  The  water  in  h  is  in  commu- 
nication with  the  water  in  the  jacket  or  casing,  it,  surround- 
ing the  cylinder  W.  This  water  is  also  in  rommuniration 
with  a  similar  casing  or  jacket,  /,  surrounding  the  cylinder 
A.  The  heat  of  the  combustion  in  the  cylinder  and  the  heat 
of  the  exhausted  gases  generate  steam  in  the  chamber  h, 
which  passes  by  the  pipe  n,  opened  or  closed  by  the  stop 
YaUe  p,  and  a  port,  F,  in  the  f^lide-Talve  5,  into  the  passage 
r,  and  thus  into  the  cylinder  W.  The  water  employed  is  first 
admitted  into  the  jacket  of  the  compression  cylinder,  where 
ic  keeps  that  cylinder  sufficiently  cool,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  slightly  heated.  From  this  jacket  it  passes  to  that  of 
the  working  cylinder,  and  gains  in  temperature  while  ItcooU 
the  c>linder,  and  thence  passes  to  the  steam  generator  k. 
To  start  the  ecgine  it  is  first  turned  a  few  reTolutions  so  as 
to  compress  air  and  gafi  in  the  cylinder  A,  some  of  which 
passes  into  the  space  Q.  A  small  cock  in  the  pipe  Z  is  then 
opened,  and  a  plug  opposite  the  spot  under  T  is  withdrawn 
and  the  gas  ignited.  The  plug  is  then  replaced,  and  the  pipe 
Z  sustains  a  constant  flame  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  VT 
at  r,  through  which  flame  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  com- 
pressed in  A  passes,  and  in  thus  passing  Is  ignited.  The  con- 
sequent expansion  causes  the  piston  6  to  make  a  down- 
stroke,  imparting  motion  to  the  crank  shaft  G,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  piston  B  of  the  cylinder  A  compresses  and  dis- 
charges into  the  pipe  R  and  the  receiver  Q  a  fresh  supply  of 
gas  and  air.  The  momentum  acquired  by  the  fly-wheel 
brings  the  piston  b  of  the  cylinder  W  back  to  Its  highest  po- 
sition, and  the  above  described  action  is  repeated. 

QaB  Stove.  Fifr.  1178  is  a  parlor  or  office 
stove.  It  is  of  cylindrical  form,  and  is  fitted  with 
a  highly  polished  co|)per  reflector,  and  is  desired 
to  use  iiluiniiiatinjr  jets  only.  The  heat  is  thrown 
into  the  room  by  refltction  from  the  copper  re- 
flector, alt^o  by  radiation  from  the  hot-air  chamber, 
the  heated  air  passing  into  the  room  through  out- 
lets in  top  of  stove. 

This  store  is  designed  for  use  in  bath  and  hall  rooms 
-,     .,,.»  where  a   connection    cannot   be 

Fig.  Ill 8.  „,^g  ^itij  flujj 

A  stove  Ti"  high,  ^'  diameter, 
requires  8^'  cubic  of  ga8  per  hour. 

Fig.  1179. 


GcM,  Steam,  and  Air  Engine.    (  Vertical  Section.) 


cylinder,  and  partly  Into  a  receiver,  Q,  from  which  the  inter- 
nal constant  flame  at  T  is  supplietl ;  N  is  a  back-prcssuro 
valve :  P  is  a  Ktop  valve.  When  this  is  screwed  down  the 
com  pressed  mixture  cannot  pans  into  tho  pijMj  R,  and  the 
motion  of  the  engine  is  arrested  ;  R  being  a  tube  through 
which  the  comprej«t=ed  contents  of  the  air-pump  A  pass  to  the 
slide  vnlve  5,  worked  by  the  rod  ir,  and  which  admits  the 
mixture  through  perforated  brass  dii«ks  and  wire  g:«uze  at  T 
into  the  interior  of  tho  working  or  combustion  c>'liu«ler  W. 
A  small  pipe,  Z,  also  proceedn  fmm  the  receiver,  Q,  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  cylinder  W,  opening  at  the  point  indicated  by 


Parlor  Heater. 


English  Go*  Stave. 


FiiT.  1 1 79  is  a  view  of  nn  English  office  gas-stove, 
partly  in  elevation  and  partly  in  section. 

It  has  an  annular  pipe  pierced  with  numerous  boles  for 
the  exit  of  gas,  and  situate  in  an  ornamental  cylindncsl 
casing  to  which  the  air  has  accef^s.  This  circle  of  lights  w 
surmounted  by  a  system  of  cylinders  in  ca^t-iron  which  ab- 
sorb the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  and 
part  with  it  to  the  surrounding  air. 

Fig.  11^0  shows  an  adaptation  for  cookinc- 
HtovtH.  The  joint  is  in  the  roasting  oven.  rw\  the 
heat  is  retiecttd  from  the  congeries  of  gas  jcte above 
it. 


GAS  STOVE. 
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GAS  VALVE. 


The  baking  oven  if  heated  from  below  and  by  the  heat 
paMing  thrmigh  the  fluee  around  it,  to  the  boiler  plate 
abore. 

Fig.  1180. 


Gas  CoukiHg  ^ove. 

Fi^.  1181  is  a  combined  farnace  and  sub-flame 
broiler ;  requiring  no  special  description. 

Gm  beaten  of  Tarioos  kinds  are  deneribed  and  shown  un- 
der specific  heads,  such  as  BuMSS^r  Bdbxkr  ;  Buuikr  ;  Qas 
Bu>w-piPK  ;  Uak  iiiATim ;  Gas  Boilbb  ;  Bath  Ujutja,  etc. 

Fig.  IISI. 


Furiuiu  and  Broittr. 

Oaa  Tar  Pump.    A  device  to  enable  tbe  tar 

{mmp  to  be  constant  in  its  strulie  and  action,  but 
imitmg^  the  amount  of  tar  raised  to  the  quantity 
running  into  the  well ;  keeping;  a  constant  level  in 
the  well,  though  the  product  of  tar  be  irreg^ular. 
*'ScitntiJU  American  SitppUmtiW^ *  1412. 

Gas  Teat'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tua.  a.  The  test  for 
ammonia  in  illuminating  gas  U  to  nllow  a  jet  of  the 
gas  to  blow  upon  a  piece  of  turmeric  or  reddened 
litmus  paper ;  for  the  detection  of  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen ase  similarly  acetate  of  lead  paper. 

Uugh  Young's  apparatus  is  founded  upon  this  method, 
pieces  of  turmeric  and  acetate  of  lewl  papiTs  being  guKp4>nded 
In  a  small  gla^s  recoiTer  orer  an  inlet  of  gas  passing  to  a 
burner.     Thin  testing  apparatUM  is  only  qualitative. 

Dr.  LethebyV  quantitative  sulphur  testing  apparatus  ha** 
a  meter,  governor,  and  tube  leading  to  a  Leslie  burner,  under 
which  is  a  beaker  containing  the  requisite  quantity  of  stand- 
ard liquor  ammonia,  over  the  beaker  is  a  glass  funnel  pass- 
iMg  up  through  the  burner,  and  covering  the  burner  is  a 
trumpet-shaped  glass  tube  which  distchargei*  into  a  large  gla«s 
condensing  cylinder  with  bent  glass  tube  at  an  angle  of  45*^ 
at  it4  farther  end 

The  Gat  refertfs'  apparatus,  London,  has  points  of  similarity 
to  the  Letheby  apparatus,  but  uses  carbonate  instead  of  liq- 
uid ammonia,  and  its  condenser  is  vertical  and  contains  mar- 
bles and  has  a  sealed  discharge  pipe  for  liquid  of  condcusa- 
t.on.    8ee  SuLPHoa  Tsstiko  App\aATUs. 

The  apparatus  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  lUumina- 
tin||gati  in  a  modification  of  the  Bunsen  method  iRowftiirh, 
1^><.  p.  287)  by  elflux  through  a  fine  opening  in  a  thin  plate 
of  metal.    See  Spbcipic  ORAvrrr  Apparatus. 

In  the  use  of  Ooodwin's  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  coal 
r>s,  the  proceeding  is  first  by  qualitative  analysis  to  dcter- 
niine  the  presence  of  certain  gases  :  this  will  decide  the  order 
of  precedence  in  their  removal.    See  Gas  AaALXSsa. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  graduated  glass  tubes  through 
solutions  in  which  the  gas  in  bubbled.  The  re-agents,  ^r 
mulse  for  making  them,  and  the  directions  for  procedure  in 
analysis,  are  in  a  pamphlet.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Pliiladelphia, 
1877. 

b.  The  gas  tester  used  by  the  city  of  Paris  is  an 
arrangement  of  meter,  time  counter,  balance,  and 
photometer.  A  given  amount  of  gas,  pa.>sin^  in  a 
given  time,  and  having  a  certain  gravity,  is  lighted 
at  a  burner  and  this  is  compared  wi'ili  a  cnrcel 
burner  of  given  power,  the  two  lights  being  simul- 
taneously ol)«erved  throu^'h  a  tube,  the  field  of  vis- 
ion of  which  is  divided  by  a  vertical  plate,  bee 
Photometer. 


Analysis  and  Apparatus 

Testing  (Edinburgh).    . 

Giroud 

Tests,  on,  Harcourt,  Br. 


•*  Sdentijie  Am.  5Wp.,''  2757. 
^*  SrAentifie  Am.  Sup..'*  44. 
'  Man.  If  BuiUIer,"  viii.  1U2. 

•  *' Skientifie  Am.  Sup.,'-bS». 
"  Van  Nostr.  Ma^.,'"  xv.  861. 

•  ''Engineer,**  xlv  240. 
Transmitter,  Nnoman  if  Dues- 

frvry,  Engl • ''Scientijic  Am.  Sup**  7\7J. 

New  York "5fc.  ^mer.,' xxxvil.  163. 

Analysis  apparatus,  Orsat,  Fr.  *  **^.  Amer.  Sup.,'''  8988. 
Testiug   apparatus,  Sadler    if 

Silitman •  "fagincsr/*  xliv.  101. 

Analysing  apparatus, 

Sehwackhoejir,  Aust.    .  •  ** Engineer,**  xlv.  96. 
Testing app.,  Slevenson,  Engl.  •  "Ac.  Amer. Sup..*'  4004. 
iSee  also  Coal  Testiko  Apparatus,  Fig.  651,  p.  206,  supra. 

GaB  Trap.    A  device  to  prevent  the  reflux  of 
gas  from  the  sewer.     See  Sewer  Trap. 

Gas  Tube  Vise.  One  specially  designed  for 
wo  r  k  upon 
wrought  iron 
tubes,  collars,  an  I 
couplings.  It 
stands  on  the  floor 
and  has  serrate- d 
jaw-pieces ;  t  h  « 
law-stock  rotata- 
blc  in  a  vertical 
plane. 

Qaa  Valve. 
A  stop  valve  fur 
gas  mains. 

In  Root's  gas  Talv*«3 
the  valve  seat  is  ca- 1 
solid  with  the  case  Jin>I  In  of  a  ciiruUir 
form.     In  closdng,  cli>>  rulvi?  tiu*l  t^vnt  Jo 
not  come  in  conti  ;  uitiU  ju»t  a«  the 
valve  is  shut.    Th  i-  of  n^g\*teT 

form  moved  by  an  tunU  piiii<>ii, 

one  turn  of  the  lal  .  t  otH^ntng  tNo 

valve,  so  that  the  <  n -1 1 [ tin  of  die  valve 
can  be  told  by  the  "ition  e(  the  hand 
wheel.  The  closir  ■  -f  tlie  valvi«  tightly 
against  its  seat  at  tu>^  nmmeiitof  the  end 
of  Its  motion  is  r.  inwin«  uf  a  t«cri>w 
cut  on  the  central  -i  inJU  ,  oit  whirh  IIk> 
movable  valve  Ishu^i.  .Ljii  u  r  .nt  ,^«.jj,i- 
iog  screw  on  the  hub  of  the  valve  itself.  77,,,„  .,-/  n„.   Tuhm 

Kig.  1185  shows  a  valve  in  which  the  ^'"'^'"«'  ^;«   Tubs 

parts  involved  in  friction  do  not  come 

in  contact  with  gas.    Fig  1186  shows  the  Eddy  valve,  which 

is  seated  by  a  rorking  bar 

Fig.  1133.  at  the  back,  opt-mted  by 


Gas  Valve. 


Gas  Valce.  {lnttriarJ\ 
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Fig.  1185. 


Fig.  1186. 


iiriicJ^  li.  >Uiivs,  r.,.. 
'* Dirtionnnirt  ties  Arts,^'  etc.,  tome 
ii.,  Fifcs.  103,  106,  cap.  ''£clairage 
au  Gaz." 


Eddy  Valve, 


See: 
IFo/^r 

BryaH,  Don  kin,  tf  Co 
Mann  if  Oiotn  .  .  , 
Westwoofi  ^  Wrgkt  . 


"Sc.  Am.  Sup.,''  •  1428,  •  1489. 

"Jour,  of  Gcu  Lighting}'  •  1877. 

''ScienttfUAmer.  Sup,*'  •  p.  1562. 
,  ** Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,''  •  p.  1526. 
,  "Scienttfie  Amer.  Sup.,"  •  p.  1684. 
.  *'Scu$Uific  Amer,  Sup.,"  •  p.  1601. 


Qas  Ver'i-fi^er.  An  apparatus  inteDded  to 
verify  whether  the  gas  comes  up  to  a  p^ven  stand- 
ard.   Giroud's  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fij;.  1187. 

Fig.  1187 


hiilh  is  immersed  in  a  mercury  bath  outside  the 
steam  chamber.     Fig.  1188. 

GaB  VTash'er.     (Gas,)     A         Fig.  11S8. 
tall  cylinder  in  which  the  gas 
is  brought  in  contact  with  a  fall- 
ing stream  of  water  in  order  to 
precipitate  the  tar. 

Wajiheri  and  tcnibbew,  Br. 

Anderson,  •  "Eng'ing,''  xxrhi.  43. 
Wachen  and  Bcrubbem,  on,  Br. 

Patterson,  •  ''Engtng,"  xxTili.  313. 

SaviUe   .     •  "&.  Am.  Sup.,''  l(y^. 

O^aa  Well.    Information  on 
gas-wells  in  the  following :  — 

"  Delamater  -' 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,**  1267. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  90. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  <67. 
(Pennaylvania.) 

*' Scientific  Amer.,'*  xxxri.  196. 
Weill*  of  PennitylTania. 

"Scientific  American  Sup^*'  439. 
(Wyandotte) "Scientific  American  Sup. 


Aj/pajratus  for  Estimating  the  Value  of  Gas. 

It  conaistn,  flret,  of  a  renenrolr  or  ganometer,  of  which  the 
movable  part  is  balanced  by  a  Tariable  counterpoise  P,  to 
which  a  needle  In  attached  moving  along  a  MUile,  no  wi  to 
meanure  the  amount ;  2d,  of  a  burner  inclosed  In  a  gla*« 
chimney,  and  In  the  foot  of  which  are  three  cor kn,  L,  A',  and 
A,  and  also  a  pr«Mure-gage.  m.  It  Is  proposed  to  be  ui!«l  In 
the  following  manner:  The  gas  is  entered  at  L.  and  ignit<Hl, 
and  the  height  of  the  flam*-  rp«uUted  by  the  cocks  L  and  K, 
so  aa  to  be  4"  high.  The  cock  B  is  a  two-way  cock,  which. 
If  the  handle  is  turned  to  a  horisontal  position,  sends  the 
gas  Into  the  gasometer.  This  is  then  done  for  the  space  of 
exactly  one  minute,  and  If  the  gasometer  is  raised  b",  the 
gas  is  equal  to  the  standard  of  Paris  ;  If  it  has  risen  less  it  is 
better,  if  more  It  is  inferior. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  manipulation  Is  based  upon  try- 
ing how  much  gas  will  he  consumed  In  one  minute  in  onler 
to  produce  a  flame  of  given  constant  si7.e,  and  this  trial  agnin 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  more  inferior  a  gas  Is  the 
more  It  will  shorten  a  flame,  and  consequently  the  more  be 
required  to  pro*luce  a  flame  of  given  length,  and  the  richer 
a  gas  is  in  carbon  the  longer  will  be  the  flame,  and  less  will 
be  required  to  give  a  flame  the  standard  length. 

The  t«st  Is  thus  independent  of  photometric  experimenU, 
by  which  the  amount  of  luminosity  Is  determined. 

See  also  Gas  Tmtbb,  supra ;  and  Photometsr,  infra. 

GaB  Vul'can-i'zer.  A  small  muffle  heated  by 
gas  and  used  in  vulcanizing  dental  bases.  The 
cover  is  .«;ecured  by  three  set-screws,  which  play 
in  a  movable  screw  collar,  and  produce  direct  pres- 
sure upon  the  packing  joint.      The  thermometer 


Dentists'    hon-dad 
Boiler. 

'1427. 


1.  The  passage  leading  fluid  metal  into 


1189. 


Gate. 

a  mold. 

The  large  opening  Into  which  the  metal  Is  first  poared  la 
termed  pouring  gate.  The  recess  below,  or  in  connection 
with  the  pouring  gate,  for  skimming  the  iron,  is  texmed  a 
skimming  gate  ;  the  little  passages  from  the  hkimming  gate 
to  the  mold  are  sprue  gates,  usually  sprues  only  :  thore  open- 
ings by  which  the  supply  of  iron  is  kept  up  after  the  casting 
is  poured  a^n  feeding  f^ea. 

2.  References  to  gates  in  hydraulic  works  and 
for  inclosures :  — 

Flood  gate,  Khea     .    .    .  •  "Scientific  Amer.,*'  xxxiv.  278. 
Flood  valve  drainage, 

Siilford,Br •  "JEwfftii'er,"  xlvil.  138. 

Railway  gate,  Brfnton,\ix.  •  "Engineer,''  xlviil.  269. 

Farm  gate,  fboibvy     .     .  •  *'5r/en/tA«  iimer.,"  xxxviil.  826. 

Sliding  and  swinging. 

iihopbelt •"Scientific  Amer.,**  xxxr.Md. 

Gate  closer,  JCoAfimaii     .*  "Scientific  Arver.,'' xW'u  38. 
Gate  valve •'Man.  ^  Builder,*' x'lliiS. 

Gate  Valve.  A  valve  for 
water  or  gas  main.  A  stop- 
valve.  Jenkins*  gate  valve  has 
a  disk  of  compressible  packing 
held  to  its  seat  by  a  wedge- 
shaped  follower. 

Gatling  Gun.  The  ma- 
cliiue  gun  of  Gatling  is  illus- 
trated on  pp.  249,  250,  and 
Plate  VI.,  "  Afech.  Diet.*'  See 
also  Gun  WALK  Gun,  infra. 

According  to  time  kept  at  a  recent 
trial  at  Sealand  Range,  Chester,  1,0  0 
round**  per  minute  were  fired  from 
a  single  gun. 
Gun  in  ship's  top. 

•  "Sc.  Am.,"  xxxvill.  227. 
Recent  improvements. 

•  "Sc.  Amer.,"  xxxv.  114. 
•"Sc.Amer.:'xl2ei. 

Gear.    1.  A  combination  of 
parts  to  effect  an  object,  as  lifting-gear,  hauling- 
gear,  draw-gear,  valve-jjear. 

It  In  a  useful  word,  serving  as  a  sabstltnte  for  "  arrange- 
ment •'  or  '*  apparatus.*'  It  is  distinct  from  "  machine  "  or 
"engine,"  in  one  direction,  and  from  *' tooP*  or  *' imple- 
ment,*' In  the  other.     See  Gbar,  p.  9ei»,  "Meek.  Diet." 

2.  {Fish  in  ff.)  A  term  synonymous  with  tar  lie: 
the  special  rig  or  arrangement  for  a  given  kind  of 
fish  or  fishing,  such  as  — 


Gate  Voirr. 


Deep-aea  gear. 
Phort  hand-gear. 
Shark  gear. 


Bottom  gear. 

Flounder  gear. 

Cod  hand-line  gear,  ete. 


Gear  Cut'ter.     Fig.    1190  is  the    Brown  & 
Sharpe  automatic  bevel  and  spur  gear-cutting  ma- 


GEAR  CUTTER. 
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GEAR  CUTTER. 


chine.  Two  machines  are  shown  on  the  same 
Aland ;  one  U  designed  for  cutting  spur  and  the 
other  bevel  gears.  They  are  specially  intended 
for  the  QHSLTA  of  sewing-machines  and  other  light 
work. 

Fig.  1190. 


Gear-cutting  Machine. 

The  machine  if  automatic  to  the  extent  of  reyolying  the 
wheel  from  tooth  to  tooth,  cutting  through  for  each  tooth, 
and  Mopping  when  the  wheel  is  completed. 

Upon  the  nmchino  for  berel  wheels,  the  moTement  of  a 
le?er  places  the  wheel  In  poeition  for  making  the  fiecond 
cut,  when  the  same  movements  are  i 
wheel.     The  spindles  run  in  antl-j 
with  means  for  compensation  for  wear. 


len  the  same  movements  are  repeated,  completing  the 
i-friction  boxes,  provided 


Fig.  1191  is  another  form  of  machine,  adapted  to 
cut  spur,  spiral,  and  hevel  gears  up  to  54'  diam- 
eter. 

Fig.  1191. 


Gear  Cutter. 


The  cutter  is  mounted  upon  shears  like  thoM  of  a  lathe, 
and  driven  by  counter  gearing.  The  index-wheel  is  placed 
horiiont&lly  beneath  the  shears,  and  is  worked  by  a  lever. 

Fii;.  1192  shows  Sellers' gear-cutting  and  wheel- 
dividing  machine. 

It  is  arranged  for  cutting  both  spur  and  bevel  wheels,  has 
a  capacity  up  to  bf  diameter  of  wheel,  12'*  face,  and  will 
cut  a  number  of  small  spur-wheels  of  same  siie  at  one  time. 
It  is  entirely  automatic,  performing  all  its  work  after  adjust- 
ment, without  attention  of  workman,  to  the  completion  of 
the  wheel  being  cut  or  divided.  The  division  is  obtained  by 
a  tangent  wheel  and  worm,  and  the  designated  number  of 
teeth  is  obtained  by  use  of  change  wheels,  and  the  turning 
of  the  handle  for  change  1,  2,  or  3  times,  as  may  be  called 
for  on  the  schedule  of  division.  This  turning  of  the  handle, 
howf>ver,  and  all  other  motions,  are  done  by  the  machine 
itself.  Thus,  a  blank  wheel  being  put  in  place,  and  the 
proper  cutter  adjusted  to  depth  of  teeth,  length  of  stroke 
of  cutter-head,  etc.,  the  cutter  will  pass  across  face  of 
wheel,  cutting  space  between  two  teeth,  will  then  return  at 
a  quick  pace  to  the  starting  side  of  wheel,  the  blank  will 
then  be  turned  to  present  a  second  space  to  be  cut,  and  the 
cutter  will  start  its  proper  motion,  all  the  changes  being 
nude  by  the  machine  Itself,  not  by  the  attendant  workman. 
The  range  is  from  10  to  360  teeth. 


Fig.  1192. 


Gear  Cutter. 

The  Corliss  hevel-jrear  cutter,  shown  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exbibiiion.  was  used  in  cutting  the  large 
bevel  wheels  in  the  underground  train  of  gearing 
bv  which  power  was  diAtributed  from  the  large  en- 
gme.  These  motor-wheels  ai*e  6'  in  diameter,  weigh 
3,000  pounds,  have  U^'^  face  length  of  tooth,  4^' 
depth.  The  machine  was  illustrated  in  "  Harper's 
WeeUy,"  July  29,  1876. 

The  machine  is  an  application  of  the  planing  machine  to 
the  purpose  of  gear-cutting.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
large  quadrant,  the  vertical  arm  14^  high,  and  has  aUn  a 
horizontal  arm,  which  is  a  mandrel  carrying  on  its  end  the 
wheel  to  be  cut.  Midway  between  the  vertical  and  the  hori- 
lontal  — when  cutting  bevel-gear  having  a  face  angle  with 
its  shaft  of  45^  —  is  an  oblique  arm  which  carries  the  cutter. 
It  looks  large  enough  to  be  a  piece  of  ordnance  with  an  ele- 
vation of  an  angle  of  46^.  This  arm  has  beneath  it  the  cut- 
ting tool,  which  is  reciprocated  by  rack  and  pinion,  its  effec- 
tive stroke  being  the  downward.  The  arm  oscillates  on  a 
center  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  pinion  which  drives  the 
planer  bar. 

The  angle  of  this  arm  in  the  frame  depends  upon  the  angle 
of  bevel  to  be  cut,  and  the  capacity  of  the  machine  may  be 
said  to  range  from  lb°  to  75°,  though  these  are  unusual 
ranges. 

The  bevel-wheel,  having  been  cast  in  the  sand  with  its 
teeth  approximately  the  shape  required,  is  bored  out  and 
slipped  on  to  the  mandrel,  where  it  is  secured.  On  the  rear 
end  of  this  mandrel  is  the  wheel,  15'  in  diameter,  and  grad- 
uated so  that  any  proportion  of  a  circle  can  be  tumeil  at  a 
timejaccording  as  the  wheel  may  be  desired  to  have  60,  64, 
120,  200,  or  any  other  number  of  teeth.  In  the  particular 
Instance  of  the  miter  wheels  for  the  train  of  the  machinerv 
buildinff  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  the  number  of  teeth 
required  on  the  wheel  was  54,  and  one  row  of  holes  in  the 
face  of  the  wheel  i^i  216  in  number,  so  the  wheel  must  be 
moved  four  holes  for  each  successive  tooth,  and  rigidly  se- 
cured by  pin  and  clamp  before  cutting. 

A  flat  plate  of  steel  is  made  of  exactly  the  contour  of  tooth 
required,  certain  invariable  rules  being  observed  in  the  shape, 
while  certain  other  elements  of  proportion  are  variable,  and 
must  be  determined  by  the  pitch,  or  distance  from  center  to 
center  of  cogs  measured  on  a  certain  line,  the  radius  of  the 
wheel,  and  what  not,  so  that  the  teeth  shall  roll  nicely  upon 
each  other  and  not  nib.  This  is  a  complex  matter  to  deter- 
mine, and  then  a  delicate  one  to  execute.  This  pattern  of 
tooth  is  secured  in  the  quadrantal  or  arch-shaped  member  of 
the  frame,  a  mandrel  on  the  end  of  the  arm  lying  against 
It,  and  slipping  down  agsinst  the  pattern  as  the  cutter  is  fed 
along  down  the  tooth  after  each  stroke,  the  pattern  swerv- 
ing the  arm  laterally  to  the  necessary  extent.  This  is  the  ad- 
justment for  shape  o/ter-th. 

The  cut  of  the  tool  is  adjusted  by  regulating  the  position  of 
a  pin  of  the  feed  motion  to  or  from  the  center  of  oscillation 
of  an  arm.  At  the  end  of  each  down  stroke  a  shifting  gear 
ships  the  belts  and  a  quick  gig-bnek  motion  results,  which  is 
again  shifted  to  the/e«</  as  the  planer  reaches  the  upper  end 
of  its  stroke. 

In  Comly's  process  for  making  pressed  gearing  the  wheels 
are  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  the  teeth  being  forared  or 

gressed  by  the  action  of  a  die  revolving  in  contact  with  the 
cftted  blank  wheel,  which  also  revolves  at  the  same  time. 


GEAR  CUTTER. 
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GELATINE  COPYING  PROCESS. 


GrubeU  bevel  wheel  cutter  (German),  wu  ihown  In  the 
German  section  of  the  Machinery  lUll,  Philadelphia,  1876. 

Ingoid  (Chaux  de  Fondu,  8wits.),  exhibited  at  the  mme 
time  and  place  his  cutter  for  dretwing  the  teeth  of  watch  and 
clock  wheeli  to  gire  ihe  epicycloidal  form. 

Oear-cut'tiiue  At-tach'ment..  Fig.  1193 
shows  Pratt  &  Whituey's  gear-cuttiug  attachment 
to  the  Univer^Mil  Milling  Machine. 

It  is  designed  for  cutting  larger  and  heavier  wheels  than 
can  be  cut  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
machine.    It  swings  18^',  and  is  f  uruLshed  with  a  SO''  index 


GeoT'CuUing  Attachment, 

containing  4,294  holes.  It  will  divide  all  numbers  to  75  and 
all  even  numbers  to  150.  Arbors  fitted  to  the  universal 
milling  machine  can  be  used  in  this  attachment.  The  Mrew 
with  »et-nut«  over  the  spindle  supports  the  wheel  while  be> 
ing  cue 

Gear-cutting  att  for  lathes, 

Mills •••Sr.  ifmencan,"  xxxiv.  166. 

SeUtrs *•  rAwMion'A    Vienna  Report.''' 

iii.  215. 
•  "Sr.  Ameriean^^'  xll.  64- 
Brown  ^  Sharpe    ....  •"*€.  American,'^  xxxviii.  271. 
Molding  machine,  Scott      .  *  "  Thurston's    Vienna  Report,"' 

lit.  321. 
Cutter  action,  Gteason   .     .  •"Sr.  American,-*  xxxviii.  409. 
Planer  action,  GUason  .    .♦'*&.  American,**  xli.  160. 
Elliptic  gearing      ....  *  **Sc.  American  Sup., ^'  2\. 
Regular  rotary  into  irr.  rot.  •  "iSr.  American  Sup.,"*  715. 
Odontograph,  iS/o/p    .     .     .*  "S*-.  j4wier«fai»,"  xxxviii. 22. 

Toothed  and  frictlonal,  article  ^^Engrenage,''  *  tome  iv., 
ed.  1877,  Laboulaye's  *^ Dictionnaire  des  Arts,*''  etc. 

Glared  Brace.  A  boring  tool  in  which  the 
drill  or  bit  is  rotated  bv  hand  crank  and  bevel  genr. 

Geared  Lo'co-mo'tive.  A  locomotive  in 
which  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  conveyed  by 
gearing  to  the  traveling  wheels.  Such  is  common 
in  road-rollers  and  truction  engines.  Vide  Figs. 
4.360,  4361 ,  4363, 4364,  pp.  19.52, 1953,  *'  Mech.  Dictr 
The  same  plan  lias  been  adopted  in  locomotives  for 
ascending  neavy  grades. 

Geared  locomotives,  built  by  Lewin,  Poole,  England,  for 
Guinness  &  Co.,  Dublin,  are  lihown  in  the  British  journals. 
They  are  for  u.«e  in  the  brewery  yard.  The  width  of  the  en- 
gine is  4^  over  all. 

The  engine  has  but  one  cylinder,  %\"  in  diameter,  and 
with  a  strolie  of  ^'.  The  motion  of  the  engine  is  conveyed 
by  steel  gearing  to  the  trnvolinj?  wheeln,  which  are  also  of 
cast  steel.  When  running  at  280  revolutions  per  minute  the 
speed  of  the  trnveling  wheels  is  six  miles  per  hour.  A 
wrought  iron  clutch  gear  is  arranged  on  each  engine,  so 
that  they  can  be  uiied  for  driving  other  machinery  on  the 
premities.  The  piston,  valve-rods,  and  all  pins  are  of  steel. 
The  engine  is  carried  on  a  strong  bed-plate,  fixed  to  wrought 
iron  brackets  riveted  to  the  boiler,  and  suitable  provision  is 
made  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  boiler.  The  regulator 
and  other  gear  are  all  on  the  outside.  The  boiler  is  made 
with  double  riveted  longitudinal  seams.  The  ordinary 
working  pressure  of  steam  is  140  lbs.  per  square  inch.  At 
the  front  end  of  the  engine  two  buffers  are  fixed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  the  back  or  foot-plate  end  i.«  made  semi-circu- 
lar, and  is  provided  with  a  radial  draw,  to  enable  the  engine 
to  pass  with  the  wagons  round  the  very  short  curves  which 
are  frequently  met  with  on  the  brewery  premif>e4 ;  the 
sharpest  of  tliei«  is  12^  radius;  the  gage  is  *£l".  There  are 
also  several  inclines  on  the  lino,  the  steepest  being  1  in  <)0, 
and  up  to  this  a  load  of  16  toiu  is  frequently  taken,  the  en- 


Fig.  1194. 


Geddes  Harrow. 


ginee  being  capable  of  pulling  a  load  of  about  40  tons  on  the 
level.    *  "Scieit/i/Se  Amtrican,*'  xxxvii.  247. 

Glared  Scroll  Chnck.  A  lathe  or  drill 
chuck  in  which  the  motion  of  a  scroll  plate  acts 
upon  gears  on  the  jaw-pieces  to  caui»e  the  jaws  to 
advance  and  recede  concertedly,  preserving  equal 
distance  fiom  the  axial  center  of  the  lathe.  See 
fl,  I,  it,  Fig.  1287,  p.  548,  "  Medt.  Diet.,*'  and  Figs. 
874-876,  pp.  275,  276,  supra. 

Gear  Tooth  Gage.  A  scribing  and  testing 
gage,  used  in  connection  with  a  gear  cutter  for 
marking  the  depth  to  which  the  cutUT  should  pen- 
etrate. Gages  are  made  for  all  regular  pitches, 
from  4  to  32  pitch,  inclusive,  one  answering  for 
each  pitch. 

When  using  a  gage  for  any  given  pitch,  a  slight  mark  can 
be  made  on  the  wheel  opposite  whore  the  first  space  is  to  be 
cut,  and  the  cutter  set  just  to  the  right  depth  by  it. 

G«d'de8    Har'row. 

A  field  harrow  made  of 
two  V's  inverted,  and 
hinged  to  a  central  bar, 
so  as  to  give  flexibility 
to  the  tool  when  passing 
over  ridges  and  inequal- 
ities. 

A  and  V  harrows  are  well- 
known  forms  and  are  shown 
under  IIaraow,  "AfecA. 
Diet.,'*  and,  compounded 
with  circular  sections,  under 
ILuiaow,  m/ra. 

G«iBler  Tube.    An 

instrument  in  which  light 
is  produced  by  an  elec- 
tric discharge  m  rareHid 
air  and  gat^es.  The  col- 
ors are  varied  by  using  different  gases. 

Pro/.  Morton*s  Lteture,  '*EUetric  Light.'' 

•  ''Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2404,  2645. 

Gel'a-tine,  Blast'ing.  An  explosive  iuveutcd 
by  Nobel,  composed  of 

Nitro-glycerine 94to96 

Collodion 6to5 

It  is  viscous,  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors ; 
is   not  affected  by  water,  like  dynamite,  and  its 
power  is  much  greater, 
Gelatine  dynamite    .    .    *'Iron  Age,*'  xxil.,  Nov.  28,  p.  6. 

Blasting *'Scienti^  American  iSnp. ,* '  2588. 

**Scient{fic  Amer.,'''  xjcxviii.  210. 

*See  Blasting  Gelatine,  105,  supra, 

Gel'a-tine  Cop'y-ing  Pro'cess.  A  popular 
process  for  copying  letters  or  orders,  as  a  bul)sti- 
tute  for  manifolds,  is  as  follows :  — 

The  original  Is  written  or  drawn  i»ith  thick  aniline  ink, 
generally  Poirrier's  "  Violet  de  Paris,"  on  ordinary  smooth 
paper.  Lay  the  writing  upon  an  elastic  cake  of  a  special 
preparation  contained  in  a  shallow  tray,  press  the  paper  on 
and  take  it  off  nfter  two  minutes.  The  greater  part  of  the  . 
writing  will  be  found  to  have  been  absorl)«d  by  the  elojctic 
cake,  from  which  a  number  of  reprints  may  be  obtained, 
generally  from  40  to  50.  The  cake  must  be  wiped  with  a 
wet  sponge  if  it  has  not  been  used  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  As  foon  as  the  nec- 
essary number  of  copies  has  been  taken,  the  writing  must 
bo  at  once  removed  from  the  cake  by  washing  with  cold  or 
warm  water,  according  to  its  nature,  there  being  two  differ- 
ent compositions,  the  preparation  of  which  is  described  by 
Prof.  Dr.  V.  Wartha,  as  follows  :  Warm  a  mixture  of  100 
grams  of  the  finest  gelatine  with  400  to  600  cubic  centigrams 
of  a  pasty  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  then  add  100 
grams  of  dextrine  and  from  l,<i00  to  1,200  grams  of  glycerine. 
The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  until  it  U  just  possible  to  pour 
it,  when  it  is  tranfferred  into  shallow  tin  trays.  If  the  cake 
be  too  hard,  glycerine  must  be  added.  Another  composition, 
which  is  said  to  yield  sharper  copies,  but  with  which  it  is 
necessary  to  use  warm  water  to  remove  the  Ink  after  me,  is 
the  following,  preferred  by  Professor  Wartha  :  100  grams  of 
gelatine,  1,2U3  grams  of  glycerine  and  600  cubic  oe&cigrains 
of  sulphate  of  baryta.—  "X>tiifier'5  JoyntmL** 
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Varioua  names  have  been  fiTen  to  the  procem,  nome  of  them 
aeoeptable  and  othenabeunl:  hectograph,  polygraph,  copy- 
giaph,  lithogram,  etc.,  etc. 

An  excellent  ink,  which  will  yield  100  copies,  is  readily 
prepared  by  dissolring  roaaniline  in  a  cold,  saturated  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid.  It  must  be  allowed  to  dry  spontane- 
ously. 

The  pad  may  be  made  of  4  ot.  gelatin  dissnlTed  in  6  oi. 
water,  and  20  os.  glycerine,  sp.  gr.  1.26,  previously  warmed, 
stirred  in.  Any  air  bubbles  in  the  gelatin  are  remoTed  be- 
fore the  addition  of  the  glycerine.  A  cheaper  compound 
which  answers  equally  well,  but  is  rather  darker,  couiiists 
of  Scotch  glue,  6  os. ;  water,  8  oi. ;  glycerine,  20  os.  Theso 
qualiries  make  a  slab  10  X  18  X  \f'. 

Any  number  of  colors  may  be  used  in  the  original  draw- 
ing, and  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  has  suggested  that  it  would  be 
of  much  use  in  laboratories,  for  the  multiplication  of  orig- 
inal sketches  of  biological  specimens,  and  even  for  spectn 
charts,  and  so  save  much  of  the  time  spent  In  making  dupli- 
cate copies. 

llerr  Adler's  gelatine  printing  process  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Use  for  writing  or  drawing  a  concentrated  solution  of 
alum,  to  which,  in  order  to  render  the  writing  or  drawing 
Tisible  upon  the  paper,  a  few  drops  of  some  aniline  color  is 
added.  Before  laying  the  writing  or  drawing  upon  the  eel- 
atine  surface,  pass  a  damp  sponge  over  the  latter,  and  allow 
the  moisture  to  sink  in  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  have  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  alum.  Then  lay  the  written  side 
downward  upon  the  gelatine,  and  after  the  lapw  of  a  few 
minutes,  on  remoring  it,  the  writing  will  be  found  rerersed 
and  eaten  into  the  gelatine  film  as  if  it  were  engraved.  By 
means  of  an  india-rubber  roller  a  little  common  printing 
ink  is  spread  over  the  plate  and  absorbed  by  the  lines  sunk 
by  the  alum,  and  rejected  by  the  moist  gelatine.  The  paper 
Is  laid  down  upon  it  and  smooched  over  it  by  the  flat  hand. 
When  removed,  this  paper  will  have  upon  it  the  Impression 
of  the  writing  or  drawing.  For  each  succeeding  impression 
the  plate  must  be  inked,  as  in  lithography,  by  the  India- 
rabber  roller.  A  eonslderablo  nnmber  of  impressions  can  be 
taken." 

ifee:  — 

Houlgravt  .      .     .    .  *  "iSrfVnft^  ilmmran  Arp.,*' 2768. 
**  Van  Nastrand's  Mag.,''  xxii.  481. 
Copying  process  .    .    .•  "Srifn/i/Sc  Xinmcan,"  xl.  104. 

I'riuting " Scientt fie  American  Sup.,*' 2SGS 

llanafactnre  of  gelatine  •  ''Seientijie  American  Sup.^*'  402. 

Bee  also  CoPTORAPa ;  IIicToaaAPB ;  Mahutold  :  Coptihq 
PutciL,  and  references  pcuuim. 

OemB,  Ar^ti-fi'cial.  The  base  is  Btrasa  ob- 
tnined  by  meltiug  together  — 

Carbonate  sodium 6  drachms. 

Burnt  borax 2  drechm<i. 

Saltpeter 1  drachm. 

Minium 8  drachms. 

Pure  white  sand 1.5  oi. 


Ghe'o-log'i-cal  Ham'mer.  One  for  hewiofi; 
hard  rocks,  or  for  extractinjj  fossils  from  rocks. 
The  larfTcr  frizes  are  for  breakiDg  and  crushing,  and 
the  smaller  for  trimmiDg.    See  Fig.  1195. 

Ghe'o-met'ric  Lathe.  Elaborate  illnstrated  ar- 
ticle on  geometric  lathes,  the  applications  to  en* 
gravinir,  medaling,  and  turning,  43  illustrations, 
article  **Tourt  Comj^os^s"  F'K«-  25,  etc.,  Lahoulaye's 
"Dictionuaire  des  Arts  et  MamifnctureK**  tome  iv. 
See  also  Geometric  Lathe  ;  Robe-ekoinb 
Lathe,  *'Mech,  Diet," 

Ghs'o-Bcope.  An  instrument  to  demonstrate 
the  movement  of  the  earth.  Mancel  de  Percival, 
*''jrechnolog{8le"  xl.  470.  See  also  Armillart 
Sphere  ;  Cosmobcope  ;  Orrery  ;  Tellurian, 
etc. 

Gher'man  Sil'ver.  The  recipes  given  vary 
greatly  in  proportions,  while  still  generally  pre- 
serving the  trinary  composition. 

Kirk  gives  the*  following ;  which  compare  with 
recipes  on  pp.  63,  964,  "Mech.  Diet, :  "  — 


Copper. 
80 

NickeL 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

German  silver .    . 

ao 

88.6 

. 

Better 

100 

60 

60 

- 

White  copper          1 
ChineM  packfong  ) 

41 

17 

18 

1 

Hard 

8 

2 

4 

1 

Harder 

16 

4 

8 

8 

Finest     

16 

8 

7 

- 

Analysis **Sei*ntiJie  j4m«ric»im,"  xxxt.  168. 

Compositions    ....    "iron  il^s,'*  xxi.,  March  14,  p.  6. 

Oer'man  Steel.  {MetaUurgtf,)  A  metal  ob- 
tained from  spathoee  or  bog  ore  by  treatment  with 
charcoal. 

Gher'mi-na'tioii  Ap'pa-ra'tuB.  An  appara- 
tus invented  by  M.  Gruber,  in  which  the  malting  of 
grain  is  conducted  ;  including  the  steeping,  couch- 
ing,  and  flooring ;  the  kiln  drying  is  a  subsequent 
process.    See  Malt  Dryer  ;  Malt  Mill,  etc. 

The  naw  apparatus  is  intended  to  conduct  and  control  the 
^^  Fi«.  11%,  I  I 


To  color,  add:  for  the  gems 
Sapphire 10  gr.  carb.  cobalt. 

tlO  gr.  ox.  cobalt. 
16  gr.  ox.  mang. 
26  gr.  protox.  iron. 

Amethjst 6  gr.  carb.  perox.  mang. 

Gold  topas 80  gr.  ox.  uranium. 

Kmerald j  20  gr.  protox.  iron. 

(  lU  gr.  carb.  copper. 

Composition,  see  '^Manujaet.  If  Builder,"  xii.  240. 

"Scienti^  American,'"  xxxvii.  149: 

xxxiy.276;  xxxTiii.  2,  47. 
**SeieHtiJic  American  Sup.,*'  1693. 

Oe'nn-val'gum  Brace,  (iyurffical.)  Leg 
braces,  to  correct  or  support  knock-knees.  See  Leo 
Support,  infra. 
Figs.  74, 197,  Part  IV.,  Titmann's  "Armam.Chirvrgicum.** 
Oe'ode.  (Mininrj.)  A  cavity  studded  with 
crystals  or  mineral  matter ;  a  rounded  stone  con- 
taining such  a  cavity. 

Fig.  1196. 


Otdogieal  Hammers  and  Picks. 


Germination  Apparatus. 


process  hj  mechanical  appliances,  so  as  to  altogether  dis- 
pense with  manual  labor  in  turning  the  grain  oror  on  the 
germinating  floor.  An  artificial  Tontilation  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  current  of  humid  air  passing  downward  through 
Cha  grain.  This  yentUation  keeps  the  mass  at  a  relaUvely 
low  degree  of  tempemture  (64^  F.  to  56^  F. ).  and  at  the  rame 
time  draws  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 
MoreoTer,  the  thorough  turning  over  of  the  grain,  and  its 
complete  division  by  the  periodical  rotation  of  the  cylinder, 
in  which  the  germination  takes  place,  insure  a  most  regular 
and  uniform  development  of  both  rootlets  and  plumule. 

Fig  1196  shows  the  apparatus.  It  consists  of  su  iron  cyl- 
inder, which  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  receives  a  slow 
rotatory  movement.  The  letters  refer  to  the  following  parts  : 

b.  Longitudinal  openings  for  charging  and  emptying  whe 
apparatus. 

b'.  Handle  for  opening  snd  closing  the  above. 

c.  Sheet-iron  grating:*  for  admission  of  moistened  air. 

d.  Mechanical  appliances  for  giving  motion  to  the  cylinder. 

e.  False  bottom  of  perforated  sheet-iron  supporting  the 
grain,  and  through  which  the  air  is  drawn  downwards. 

/.  Pipe  for  drawing  out  the  air. 
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GIN. 


r.  Tm  for  admittiiig  ftiul  dsawing  off  the  steep  wster. 

A.  Extaaofft  chest. 

t.  Fan. 

k.  Chamber  for  mointening  the  air  by  filtering  ft  through 
porou«  substances  kept  oonstantly  satuiated  with  water. 

/.  Shower  of  water  on  the  moLntening  chamber. 

r».  Valve  for  regulating  the  drift  of  air. 

p.  Rake  for  dividing  the  layers  of  grain  during  the  rota- 
tion of  the  cylinder. 

Gruber  ..,.•"  Srienti/ie  American  Supplement,"  268& 
•  ^'Scienltfic  American,"  xxxvU.  152. 

Oes'ten-ho-fer  Fur'nace.  One  in  which  the 
burning  of  the  sulphur  fwm  the  powdt-rvd  ore  ac- 
conipliDiieH  it^i  caldnation. 

1  he  sulphaious  vapor  is  used  to  make  snlphurio 
acid,  and  the  acid  employed  to  make  soda  from 
common  mIi. 

See  notices  under  Calcixino  Furnace,  p.  152,  supra. 

Qibbed  Lathe.  A  lathe  the  carriajje  of  which 
has  a  bar  which  jrrips  beneath  the  overlian;^  of  tlie 
Ix'd,  beneath  which  it  i>  secured  by  a  wedge  known 
as  a  f/ib,  to  prevent  the  riding  up  of  the  Ciirria^c. 

In  a  w('i(fhUd  lathe,  on  the  contrary,  the  carriajic 
is  held  down  upon  the  shears  by  a  weight  su.opeuded 
beneath  the  carriage. 

Oiffard  In-jecf or.    See  Injector. 

Oild'ing  Press.  A  book-binder's  press,  for 
gilding  covers  and  edges  of  books. 

The  edges  of  books,  and  liand-work  on  backs 
and  covers,  is  done  while  the  book  is  clamped  in  a 
press,  3,  Fig.  1578,  p.  66S,  ''Mech.  Diet:* 

On  a  larger  scale  the  full-arch  or  half-arch  press 
is  on  the  principle  of  1,  Fig.  1577,  Ibid. 

Oild'ing.    Attaching  an  overlay  of  gold. 

Gilding  by  dippinif.^Ditmolro  10  gnms  of  gold  in  40 
grams  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  15  grams  of  nitric  ucfd ; 
throw  down  the  gold  as  fulminating  gold  by  means  of  lipirits 
of  ammonia ;  filter,  and  wash.  In  the  mean  time  di«(M>lve 
100  grams  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  as  small  a  quantity  of 
water  as  possible,  and  then  dissolve  the  gold  upon  the  filter 
with  the  cyanide  solution.  Pour  this  ^olutiou  sgHtn  and 
again  over  the  filter  until  all  the  brown  particles  are  dis- 
solved, when  the  gilding  solution  is  prepared  by  the  addition 
of  1  liter  of  distilled  wateh  Into  this  solution,  while  warm, 
dip  the  metallic  object  to  be  gilded,  and  when  drawn  out  it 
will  have  ail  the  appearaBDCc  of  polished  gold.  —  Ebermeyer. 

Gtit/ing  on  Glass.  — Gold,  chemically  pure,  is  dissolved  in 
aqua  regU  (1  part  nitric,  and  8  parts  hydrochloric  acid).  The 
solution  effected,  the  excess  of  acids  is  evaporated  on  a 
water-bath  till  crystallization  of  the  chloride  of  gold  takfs 
pUce  ;  it  is  then  taken  off  and  diluted  with  distilled  water 
of  such  quantity  as  to  make  a  solution  containing  1  grain  of 
gold  to  200  cnbic  centimeters  of  liquid :  a  solution  of  caustic 
coda  is  then  added  until  the  liquid  exhibits  an  alkaline  relic- 
tion. The  solution  of  gold  is  now  ready  for  reduction.  Asa 
reducing  agent,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  common  illumina- 
ting gas  is  used.  This  is  prepared  by  simply  attaching  a  rub- 
ber tube  to  a  gas-jet  and  passing  the  current  of  gas  for  about 
an  hour  through  a  quart  of  alcohol.  This  liquid  (which 
should  be  kept  in  a  closed  vessel)  is  added  in  quantities  of 
from  two  to  three  cubic  centimeters  to  'iOO  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  alkaline  solution  of  gold  before  mentinned  :  the  liquid 
soon  begins  to  turn  to  a  dark  green  color,  and  at  length  pro- 
duces the  metallic  layer  of  gold  of  known  reUectiug  power. 
—  Dodon  in  ^^Monittur  de  Oramique.'* 

Dehigns  or  ornaments  of  any  kind  cnn  be  produced  on 
gla.«s  or  ivory,  by  painting,  with  a  very  fine  camel-hair  pen- 
cil, nitro-mnriate  of  gold  over  the  designo.  Hold  the  glass 
or  ivory  thus  painted  over  a  bottle,  in  which  hydrogen  is 
belnff  generated ;  in  a  short  time  the  design  will  shine  with 
considerable  brilliancy,  and  will  not  tarnish  upon  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  of  gold  is  not  more 
than  the  ten  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  Another  method,  in 
which  the  use  of  hydrogen  is  dispensed  with,  is  to  mix  gold 
powder  with  borax  and  water  ;  then  paint  the  lines  and  or- 
naments with  it.  When  quite  dry,  the  glass  is  to  be  ptit 
into  a  stove,  heated  to  a  high  temperature.  The  borax  is 
vitrified,  and  cements  the  gold  with  great  firmness  to  the 
glass. — ^'English  Mechanic.'^ 

See  :  Glass  .     .    "Srientifir  American,'^  xlii.  42  :  xxxix.  104. 

Dodson    .     .    "3ftn.  and  Srientijie  PrfSM^'^  xxxvii.  407. 
Iron  Work  .    .    "Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  April  20,  p.  15. 
"Scientijie  American^'  zxxvi.  291. 

Gill  Net.  (Fishing.)  A  flat  web  net  fastened 
at  one  or  both  ends,  and  arranged  bv  floats  and 


weights  carefully  proportioned  to  float  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  at  an  intermediate  depth,  or 
at  the  bottom. 

When  it  fioats  with  the  tide  it  is  called  a  drift  net. 

The  gill-net  captures  a  fish  by  entangling  it  in  it«  mesh». 

The  gill-net  of  Lrfike  Michigan,  and  sulmon-net  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  are  ^hown  on  pp.  i{5<3,'  257,  '*  Report  of  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  anri  Fi»k*ri«s,"  vol.  i.,  l*art  1.,  1873. 

The  stakt-WHi  is  a  form  of  gill-net. 

The  gill-nettt  for  white  fish,  used  on  the  Great  Lakes,  may 
serve  as  an  instance. 

"  The  gill-netting  in  use  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  knit  from 
linen  thread,  two  and  three  ply  (2o-4,  2-cord,  and  8<>-50,  3- 
cord),  from  eleven  to  twenty-two  meshes  in  depth,  o\  to  5^' 
mesh.  The  nets,  when  hung  or  mounted  for  Uf»e,  contain 
from  one  to  three  pounds  of  webbing,  and  range  in  length 
from  60  to  120  yards,  and  in  depth  from  A^'  to  6'.  They 
are  set  in  gang»  of  from  three  to  five  net^,  and  three  to  fire 
g.\ng4  are  laid  out  In  one  setting  usually  by  aid  of  sail- 
boats or  steamers. 

**  For  floating  the  upper  line,  round  or  octagonal  floats  of 
bark,  or  wooden  pickcUi  about  2^^  In  length,  are  Uf<ed.  Sink- 
erK  are  of  lead  or  stone.  The  nets  arc  iiet  in  from  "JSS  to  100 
fdthoms  of  water,  the  lead-line  renting  upon  the  bottom. 
They  are  taken  out  once  a  week  and  dried. 

"  They  are  used  principally  for  the  capture  of  the  white- 
fish  (  Coregonus  a'.bus,  etr. ),  and  the  lake  trout  ( Safmo  namay 
cusft),  though  mofft  of  the  common  lake  fishes  are  taken  in 
these  meshes.  Sea-Island  cotton  (3,  4,  6,  and  6  thread)  is 
being  largely  substituted  for  linen  in  their  manufacture. 

"  The  weight  of  the  t«  ine  preferred  by  fi^hennen  varies  in 
different  localities,  that  used  in  Green  Bay  being  the  finest, 
that  in  Lake  Erie  next,  then  Lakes  MichigHU  and  Superior, 
and  heaviest  in  Lake  Huron.  Lake  Ontario  consuniesi  about 
5.000  pounds  of  netting  annually,  Erie  7,500,  Huron  O.C'OO, 
Michigan  20,000,  Green  Bay  2,500,  and  Lake  Superior  5.000. 
The  a^regate  length  of  this  netting  is  probably  abont 
4^75,000  yards.  "  —  .Bu/feiiJi  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Oin.  Cotton  gins  are  of  four  principal  kinds, 
the  ro//cr,  comb^  saw,  and  n^'edle  pins.  The  comb  is 
Spanish  (almarraes),  and  haa  mechanical  impor- 
tance. 

The  roller  gin  is  found  throughout  India,  Malav- 
sia,  and  China,  and  hii»  received  its  proximately 
perfect  development  in  the  Macartliy  gin  and  its 
relatives. 

'J'hc  Macarthy  double  roller  gin  made  by  Piatt 
Bros.,  of  Oldham,  England,  has,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, two  rollers  instead  of  one,  the  feeding  hopper 
being  between  the  two.  In  the  familiar  Macarthy 
gin  a  i-eciprocating  blade  is  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  flxed  blade  and  roller,  but,  in  this  later 
form  of  gin,  two  reciprocating  blades  come  into 
action  alternately.  A  simple  contrivance  regulates 
the  feeding,  making  it  uniform,  and  another  re^ru- 
latcs  the  pressure  of  the  knifes, called  in  the  Ameri- 
can Macarthy  gin,  stripper  blades,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  work  of  the  moment,  and  allow  an 
obstruction  to  pass  through  without  clogging  or  ar- 
resting the  machine,  or  breaking  the  knile  or  strip- 
per-i»ar. 

The  rollers  are  covered  with  walrus  leather,  far  more  dura- 
ble, and,  from  its  peculiar  texture,  superior  to  sole  leather. 
Each  roller  rotates  in  contact  with  a  fixed  knife, dragging  by 
its  rough  surface  the  fibres  of  cotton  between  itself  and  the 
knife.  Besides  theee  parti  there  are  moving  knives,  to  eaeh 
of  which  is  attachc<l  a  grid,  or  series  of  fingers.  At  each  ele- 
vation of  the  moving  knives,  which  rise  alternately,  the 
gridH  attached  thereto  lift  the  cotton  to  the  elevation  of  the 
fixed  knife  edge  and  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  rollers. 
On  the  ile.4rent.  of  each  moving  knife  the  seeds  v.hich  have 
been  separated  from  the  fiber  are  disentangled  by  the  prongA 
of  the  moving  grid  passing  between  tho.«e  of  the  lower  or 
fixed  grid  about  750  times  per  minute,  and  are,  by  this  ra- 
pidity of  action,  flirted  out. 

The  turn-out  is  from  120  to  190  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton 
per  hour.  The  machine  was  shown  in  operation  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878.  It  was  there  sUted  that  10,000  of  the 
double  Macarthy  gins  were  in  use  in  India ;  and  5.C00  of  the 
single  Macarthy  in  Egypt. 

The  double  action  knife  roller  pin  is  made  by 
Dobson  and  Barlow,  of  Bolton,  England. 

It  is  entirely  self-feeding  and  self-acting,  and  the  motion 
for  detaching  the  cotton  from  the  seed  differs  from  that  in 
any  other  OMko  of  gin.    The  leathern  roller  is  aoUd,  1 
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eompoaed  of  round  disk«  of  walrua 
leather  with  a  square  ahait  through  the 
center.  Tb«*s«  diMn  are  pressed  together 
mechanically  with  to  much  force  that 
when  withdrawn  from  the  pre:<8ui-e 
they  form  a  perfectly  solid  body.  The 
knife^roller  coujU.stii  of  a  number  of 
disks  flLted  obliquely  on  a  wrought  iron 
shaft ;  it  revolvesi  continuously  in  one 
diicctiou,  the  knives  gently  moving  the 
teeiU  to  and  fro  while  the  leathern  rol- 
ler draws  the  cotton  from  them  until 
the  seudn  are  perfectly  stripped,  when 
they  fall  unbrokuu  into  a  receptacle 
proviilcd  for  them  on  one  side  of  the 
machine,  while  the  cotton  is  delivered 
in  a  continuous  fleece  at  the  other  iiide. 
When  worked  at  tbe  prescribed  spectl, 
a  40"  knife-roUiT  gin  is  capable  of  gin- 
ning the  following  quauticies  of  seed 
cotton  per  hour  .  — 

Dhollerah,  300  lbs. 
C«ndfish,33a  lbs. 
Madras,  307  lbs. 
Dharwar-American,  230  lbs. 
American  uplands,  329  Ibi. 
BgypHan,  6!)0  lbs. 
Sea  Island,  SSI  lb<. 
Brazilian  K.  4 GO  lbs. 
Tinnevellv  Mailras,  600  lbs. 
Broach,  34S  lb>.. 
Native       Indian       (various), 
830  lbs. 


These  results  were  obtained  from  this  i>... 
knife-roller  gin,  at  the  trials  in  Man-  v^^ 
Chester  and  India    under  government    '  ^"^^^-^ 

auspices.    The  double-action  knife  rol- 
ler gin  can  be  adapted  for  any  kind  of 
cotton  by  a  change  of  the  grid  through  which  the  seeds  hare 
to  fall,  and  it  has  the  mciit  of  simplicity  in    construction 
and  adjustment,  large  turn  out  of  clean  cotton  uninjured, 
and  having  neither  crank  nor  cam  motions. 

These  gins  are  made  of  various  siies,  with  rollers  10"  lon«, 
to  be  worked  by  hand ;  20"',  30^^  and  40^'  wide,  to  b«  driven 
by  power. 

The  clcanne.<«  of  work,  and  avoidance  of  damage  to  the 
staple  >ecured  by  the  Macarthy  gin,  ar«d  the  large  turn  out 
of  the  saw-gin,  are  claimed  to  be  united  in  this  knife  roller 
gin. 

F\<r.  1197  shows  the  Brown  Saw  Gin,  with  feeder 
and  condenser. 

The  cotton  is  dumped  Into  the  hopper  of  the  feeder,  and  is 
taken  up  by  teeth  on  a  revolving  drum  that  runs  In  the  semi- 
circular  front,  carried  over  and  dropped  into  the  hopper  of 
the  gin  upon  the  saws  that  are  revolving  at  a  speed  of  376 
revolutions  per  minute.    These  nwi  run  between  grates  or 


Fig.  1198. 


Fig.  1197. 


Cotton  Gin  Feeder  and  Condenser. 

ban  that  are  Mt  say  I"  apart,  and  pick  the  cotton  from  the 
seed,  carrying  the  lint  cotton  between  the  bars,  where  a 
bnub  l0  revcuving  at  a  speed  of  about  2,400  turns  per  min- 


Eclipse  JiuUtng  Gui, 

ute.  This  brush  wipes  the  cotton  from  the  teeth  of  the 
saws,  and  it  Is  carried  by  the  current  of  air  (caused  by  the 
revolving  brush)  into  the  condenser  at  the  rear,  when  It 
passes  between  two  wooden  rollers  and  is  dropped  upon  the 
floor  in  a  pile.  The  saws  number  from  say  3(j  to  80  in  a  gin, 
the  average  beiug  about  60. 

Fijr.  1198  shows  the  Eclipse  Hulling  Gin,  for 
working  upon  cotton  {gathered  with  the  Iwlls.  It 
consists  of  tiiree  parts,  feeder  and  breaiver,  gin, 
and  condenser. 

The  feeder  and  breaker,  which  Is  the  upper  member  of  the 
complete  machine,  Is  used  to  break  the  bolls  apart  l>efore 
ginning,  as  well  as  to  feed  the  gin.  It  has  a  strong,  rapidly 
revolving  cylinder  with  blunt  points,  to  bring  the  cotton  to 
the  breast.  This  runs  parallel  with  another  cylinder,  mov- 
ing more  slowly,  and  having  ^wires  in  it  bent  backwatO. 
Between  the  two  cylinders  the  cotton  Is  well  opened,  and 
all  the  whole  bolls  are  broken  apart,  putting  them  in  such 
condition  that  the  gin  will  easily  discharge  them,  and  at  the 
simo  time  knocking  out  a  large  amount  of  leaf  and  dirt. 
This  machine  picks  its  cotton  on  the  under  side  instead  of 
the  top,  as  has  heretofore  been  done. 

Fig.  1199. 


Eagle  Cotton  Gin.     Sectional  View, 

The  principle  of  action  Is  described,  and  several  illustm. 
tlons  are  given  of  cotton  gins,  on  p.  969,  *^Mteh.  Dir*.'* 
Fig.  1199  siiows  a  sectional  view  of  the  breast,  holler,  gin- 
•aw,  and  brush  oi  tbe  "  Eagle  ^*  Cotton-gin. 
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The  cotton  in  fed  into  the  outer  breut  and  drop*  upon  the 
huUer  roller  (£),  and  in  carried  by  it  eoiutantly  to  the  saw*. 
The  hulls  are  stopped  by  the  projections  from  the  nbn  and 
the  cotton  in  carried  between  them  and  into  the  inner  breast, 
where  it  is  ginned. 

W  hen  the  gin  is  fed  by  hand  the  inner  breast  is  Icept  cor- 
ered  v^ith  a  hinged  tiap  so  that  the  eotton  may  be  pulled 
OTer  it  from  the  top  of  the  gin.  When  a  feeder  is  used,  as 
in  the  periFpeottTe  Tiew,  Jf'ig.  1196,  the  flap  is  turned  back 
BO  as  to  leaTe  the  breast  open. 

The  Clement  gin  cards  from  the  boll  without  breaking  or 
tangling  the  fiber ;  avoids  the  separate  ginning,  and  passes 
the  lint  from  the  seed  to  the  condition  of  thread.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  aToiding  of  twisting  and  mixing  the 
fiber  heterogeneously,  and  the  damage  due  to  pressure  in 
the  bale. 

The  Gullett  *'  Magnolia  **  Oin  claims  as  a  specialty  a  sta* 
tionary  beater  consisting  of  6  parallel  bars  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  bruKh.  This  beater  consists  of  thin  straps  of 
steel,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  saws,  and  to  which 
the  cotton  is  carried,  after  leaving  the  saws,  and  over  which 
it  in  thoroughly  whipped  and  cleaned  of  dust  and  dirt  by  the 
brush. 

The  Scattergood  needle-gin  has  needles  instead  of  saws. 
The  circles  of  needles  consist  of  10  segments,  each  removable 
for  replacement. 

Oin  Block.  A  simple  form  of  tackle-block, 
having  one  wheel  over  which  a  rope  ruus. 

It  has  local  names,  such  as  whip-fin.  rubbish-pvlUy^  monr 
kty-wheel.    See  Fig.  2226,  p.  M9,  "JfrcA.  Diet.' 

Oing^am  Loom.  A  typical  form  has  2  har- 
Desses  and  4  boxes  at  each  end  of  the  lathe.  Works 
pick  and  pick,  and  from  1  to  7  colors  of  filliDg; 
any  shuttle  can  be  brought  into  action,  and  any 
box  can  be  skipped.  Shnttle-hoxes  can  be  op- 
crated  135  to  145  picks  per  minute.  Stop  motion 
devices  on  each  end  stop  the  loom  when  any  filling 
is  cxhiiusted.  — Cromplon. 

Oin  Pow'er.  An  adaptation  of  the  horse-power 
to  the  working  of  a  cotton  gin.  Usually  in  a  story 
below  the  gin-house  floor. 

Oin  Pulley.    See  Gin  Whekl. 

Oin  WTieeL  {Mininfj.)  A  pulley  for  the  lift- 
ing cord  of  the  backet  uJsed  in  sinking  shafts.  It 
has  a  swivel  hook  and  wrought-iron  frame. 

Oi-raffe'.  (Mining.)  A  form  of  cage  or  tmck 
nsed  on  incli'ies  in  mines  of  the  Pucific  slope. 

Oird'er  Riv'e-ter.  A  form  of  riveting  ma- 
chine, preferably  hydraulic,  and  suspended  so  as  to 
work  along  the  girder. 

9ee  RiTiTiNO  MACHnrx,  infra.  Also,  Fig.  4851,  p.  1948, 
"AfefA.  Diet.''    See  Kiel  RiVBTKR,  tif/ra- 

"  *^  Scientific  American  Supplement '*  .    .    2225. 

Oirth  Stretch'er.  A  fmme  in  which  saddle 
girths  are  suspended  and  held  taut  "  to  take  the 
stretch  out  of  them,"  as  it  is  called. 

Spring  saddle  girth,  Br.     .    .  •  "JSrifin^fr,"  xllil.  78. 

Ola'ci-a'ri-nm.  A  skating  rink,  with  ice  arti- 
ficially frozen. 

That  at  Chelfea,  I<ondon,  is  described,  with  the  refrigera- 
ting apparatus,  in  ^'Engineer;"  *  xli.  878,  881. 

Ola'cis.    A  glancing  defense  on  the  deck  of  a 
monitor  or  turret  vessel  to  de- 
flect a  ball.    See  Turret. 

Plate  XXIV.,  Bamttrd\^  Wright's 
** Report  OH  Fatrrieation  of  Iron/or 
Defen.^ire  Purposes^"'  U.  8.  Engi- 
neers, 1871. 

Glacis  and  turret  of  "  Inflexible,*- 
*  ^^  Scientific  American  Sup.^'^  122. 

Oland  Cock.  A  faucet 
held  in  place  by  a  gland  which 
can    be  removed  to  get  at  or 

^"oiJll^.^^Subject8  in  Glass         ^'*""  ^*- 
are  considered  under  the  following  headi :  — 
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Aggty. 
Annealing. 
ATenturiue. 
Battledore. 
Bead. 

Black  glass. 
Blowing  f  umaoe. 
Blow-pipe. 
Bohemian  glass. 
Bottle  glass. 
Bottle  making. 
Bronied  glass. 
Bullion  i.>oint. 
Cameo  ^la.«s 
Cameo  incnutation. 
Ca^ing. 
Cinder  wool. 
Chair. 
Clear. 

Colored  glass. 
Compressed  i' 
Crown  glass. 
Cryolite  giatfl. 
CrysUl. 
Cullets. 
Cuvette. 
Cylinder  glass. 
Deglasing. 
Devitrification. 
Diamond,  artifieiaL 
Direct  fire. 
Doubled  glaM. 
Drawing. 
Enamel. 
Enameled  glass. 
Enameling. 

Engraved  colored  glasi. 
Engraving. 
Etched  enamel. 
Etching. 
Etching  ink. 
Filigree  glass. 
Flashed  glass. 
Flattening  furnace. 
Flattening  oven. 
Flattening  stone. 
Flattening  table. 
Flint  glass. 
Flocked  enamel. 
Fluted  glass. 
Furnace- slsg  glass. 
Gas  furnace. 
Gems,  artificial. 
Gilding  on  glass. 
Glass-blowrr's  pump. 
Glass-blower's  tools. 
Glass  blowing. 
Glass  carving. 
Glass  coloring. 
Glass  cutter's  frame. 
Glass  cutting. 
Glass  cutting  machine. 
Glass  decorating. 
Glass  drilling. 
Glass,  enameled. 
Glass  engraving, 
riling. 


Glass  prees. 
GlaM  shade. 
Glaassilk. 
Glass  silvering. 
Glass,  Tempeivd. 
Glass  tile. 
Glass,  Toughened. 
Glass  type. 
Half -clear. 
Ilalf-cr>'stal  glass. 
Hardened  glass. 
Uot  cast  poroeUuB. 
Ilyalitho. 
Illuminated  sign. 
Iridescent  glass. 
Iridisted  glass. 
Lime  glass. 
Marbleiied  glass. 
Marver. 

Melting  furnace. 
Metal. 

Metaliaed  gUss. 
Mineral  wool. 
Mosaic  glass. 
MouweLiine  glass. 
Morrhine  glass. 
Muslin. 
Nickel  plating. 
Onyx  gloss. 
Opal  glass. 
Optical  glass. 
Painting  on  glass. 
Paper-weight. 
Patent  plate. 
Pencil. 
Pincher. 
Plastic  crystal. 
Plastic  etching. 
Plate-gla»(. 
Platinising  glass. 
Ponty. 
Pot. 

Pressed  glass. 
Pucellas. 
Punty. 

Rolled  piste-glass. 
RoFe  glass. 
Ruby  gUsB. 
Safre. 
Shade. 
Shears. 
Sheet  glass. 
Silicate  cotton. 
Silvering  glass. 
Silver  glass. 
Slag  glass. 
Slag  wool. 
Soap. 

Soluble  glass. 
Spring  tooL 
Spun  glass. 
Stmss. 
Table. 

Tempered  glass. 
TisMie  glass. 
Tongs  carriage. 
Toughened  glass. 
Vulcauise<l  glsss. 
Wheel  engraving. 
White  gla.<(s. 
Window  glass. 
Zaffer. 


Glass  etching. 

Glass  flooring. 

Glass  furnace. 

Glass  milestone. 

GUss  mold. 

Glass  polishing  machine. 

A  glass  has  Utely  been  made  with  phosphate  of  lime,^y 
M.  Sidot.  He  states  that  it  is  perfectly  transparent  and 
very  refrangent  (its  index  of  refraction  is  l.o23,  that  of  com- 
mon glass  being  1.5^) ;  and  it  can  be  worked  like  ordinanr 
glass.  It  doe:*  not,  like  ordinary  glaf^s,  dissolve  all  metallic 
oxides,  but  it  dissolves  very  well  oxidet*  of  cobalt  and  chro- 
mium. It  is  attacked  by  boiling  acids,  n»  aliK>  by  potash  :  it 
is  not  attacked  by  hprdrofluoric  acid  :  and  this  property  ni.ny 
render  it  valuable  in  connection  with  telescope  glaspe*,  for 
workmen  who  are  exposed  to  these  vapors,  and  who  have  to 
work  in  the  art  of  engraving  on  glass. 

According  to  Mr.  Robert  Hunt's  experiments,  on  the  effert 
of  colored  glass  upon  plants,  the  germiuation  of  seeds  i^t 
prevented  and  young  plants  soon  die  when  exposed  to  }  ellow 
light.  With  careful  attention,  red  gla.«s  Induces  a  sickly 
growth,  but  the  leaves  become  partially  blanched.  Young 
plants  seem  to  avoid  the  red  by  bending  away  from  it,  but 
as  they  arrive  at  the  flowering  stage,  prefer  it  to  blue  or  \  el- 
low.  Blue  promotes  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the 
growth  of  young  plants,  but  after  a  certain  time  seems  to 
increafe  the  bulk  rather  than  the  strength. 

Oxide  of  manganese  when  present  in  glass  tends  to  correct 
the  coloring  action  of  the  iron  usually  found  in  the  saad,  hot 
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allowv  a  greater  amoant  of  heat  to  puis  than  doe*  eomnioii 

?;Ia.«iiand  i»  consequently  injurioas.  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  there- 
ore  recommended  that  glaM  be  tinted  with  oxide  of  copper, 
which  was  done  in  the  r&««  of  tliat  employed  for  glazing 
th«  palm-houM  at  Kew,  with  adyantageuiu  lesultB.— *'Ctt- 
Twsitit$  of  Art  and  Literature.'* 

Keferto  — 
Annealing,  Albert  ^  Meyer  .    . 
Blowers'   tooln,  nickel  plated, 
Ciitnamlot 


^'i^vn  ii^/-  zxl.f  Jmie  6, 9. 


China,  glass  in,  colored  . 
Compressed,  Siemetu     . 


Cutting 

DepolLihing,  Mo/tthewion 

Pkper  by  LocJeert     .    . 

Drilling 


Egyptian 

Kngraring,  Matlkewson, 

Klectricity,  Plants.    . 

Sand  bbist,  Til^hman 

Etching 

Fluor  spar  in,  Hegemann 


"Man.  tf  Builder,'*  rill.  258. 
" Se.  American,'-  xxxiw. 283. 
.     *'  Teeknotogitu;*  xxxix.  842. 
"  TeUgr.  Journal,*  Ti.  106. 
"Iron  Age,''  zxii.,  July  26, 

p.  1. 
*'6^.  ilmmcan,"xxxiT  228. 
'•  Teehno.'ogi*te,'*  xl.  7. 
"  TerAnnlogiste'*  xl.  61. 
"Eng.  it  Attn.  Jour.,''  xzri. 
207. 
,     *' Sc.  Ameriean;*  xM.  2^. 
*'  Technologiste,'*  xl.  7. 
•  "St.  American f''  xlli.  890. 
,      "  Tflegraphie  Jour.,*'  vi.  82. 
.••*&.  Amer.,''  xxxvii.  120 
.     "Se.  Amer.  Sup.,'  103,  702. 
**  Terhnologiste,**      xxxriii. 
214. 


Furnace :  crystal  glara, 

Figs.  2646,2547,) 

£:;°rj^{  Figs.  2537-2638. 

Bohemian      .    .  Fig.  2516, , 

Greek,  Ancient      .....  **Se.  American,'^  xxxr.  90. 

Uardened -  -      .  -       ^ 

De  la  Battie  and  Siemens 


Laboidaye^s  ** Dietionnaire,** 
tome  III.,  cap. "  Verre,''' 


Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1480. 

Sr.  American,"  xxxvii.  177. 
"Man,  ^  Builder,'*  xii.  88. 
Holder  for  lampn,  Breeden,  Br.  •  "Se.  American,**  xli.  18. 
Iris.ited,  paper  by  Lorkrrt 


Technologiste*'  xl.  68, 117 
**  TtchnologiUe,''*      xxxriii. 
878. 

•  "Man.  tf  Builder:'  riii.  182. 
"Se.  Amer.  Sup  ;*  1008. 

♦  "8e.  American,*'  xxxvi.  148. 
*"Sc.  American,*''  xxx?.8^. 

"Sc.  American  Sup., 


Irination,  Frimytf  Clemandot. 

Lined  iron  pipe 

Making,  Srhntt 

Making,  curiosities  of     .    .    . 

At  Centennial 

Melting  Oven,  Greeley    ... 

llilistone "Efg.k  Min.  Jour.,''  xxrii. 

29i. 
"Min.  ff  Se.  Press,**  xxxri. 

887. 
"Sr.  American  Sup.,''  1940. 
•'  Ttchnotogitte,'*  xl.  61. 

•  "Se.  American  Sup.*'  749. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxTiii.  272. 
"J^.  ^  Mtn.  /.,•'  xxTiii. 

**Iron^Age,**  xxir.,  Sept,  11, 

"  TeWnologiste,**      xxxTiii. 
217. 
Silvering "Sr.^mer»yaii,''xxxiv.  262. 


Mousneline,  paper  by  Lockert 
Printing  on,  WeJs .     .    .     . 
Railway  sleepers,  Wood,  Br. 


SefssoTt  for  cutting,  Martin 


Soluble,  paper  by  Lockert 

Spinning 

Staining 


^Technologinie,''  xl.  26. 
"Se.  American,"  xliii  386. 
"Am.  Manu/act.,"  April  23, 

1880,  p.  e: 

Tempered •"&.  Xifwrieoa  "  xxxvi.  18. 

l*aper  by  £l»tirrtftf    ....      "fh^r'N/mag,*' xxii.  299. 

Siemens  process      ....     "  Van  'Nostr,   Mag  ,**    xlv. 
612. 

L^er "TBcknologiste,"  xlrl.es. 

Bourr^e,     .......     "TecKnologiste,'*       xxxvii. 

182,  194. 
Toughened "  Se.  Amer.,**  xxxriii.  119. 

Wood,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxviii.  2^2. 

Tube  making "&.  ilmcrieaa,"  xU.  961. 

Type "Afian.  ^  Builder,"  xii.  146. 

Vase, "  Barberinl,"  ("  Portland '») 


Weaving 

Wool,  aiaas,  Austria      . 

Works,  Sunderland,  Br. 
Writing  on    ....    , 


'*&.  ilmer»fon,"xli.811. 

"Se.  American**  xlili.  385. 

"Iron  Age,'*  xix.,  Feb.  22, 

p.  8. 

•  "Se.  American  Sup.,"  1670. 

"Builder and  Woodworker** 

xvi.  83. 

Colni'M  report OQ  glass  at  Pails,  1878.  is  in  vol.  iii.  of  "Paris 
Exposition  Keport*,''  p.  311,  et  stq.    It  includes  notices  of  — 

Olaasiflcation  and  properties p.  311 

MateriaU p.  812 

Cxystollitation  and  dentriflcation     ....    p.  816 

Action  of  acids  and  alkaUes p.  .319 

Analysis p.  821 

I'ot-making-brick* p.  324 

Vir«>brleks p  826 

Pialeglaai p.  828 

S6 


Tempered  glass  

Compressed  glass 

Soluble  gltuw 

Window  glass 

Flattening  oven 

Fluted  glass 

Enameled  glass 

Colored  sheet  glass 

Glass  shades 

Glass  furnaces  ....... 

Bottles 

Table  ware 

Glass  cutting 

Glass  engraving 

Sand  bhi^t  procew 

Lime  glass  (Bohemian)  .    .    .    . 

Slag  ginss 

Mechanical  tools,  molds,  presses 


p.  887 

p.  340 

p.  341 

p.  344 

p.  3j8 

p.  350 

p.3ii0 

p.3u0 

p.  352 

p.  3a2 

368 

3ti0 

3tj8 

370 

3;o 

371 
p.  374 
p.  377 


WRITERS  ON  GLASS. 

C  Plinins  Secundus,  History,  lib.  xxxvi.,  eh.  xxvii. 

Tacitus.    History,  lib.  v. 

Strabo.    Oe<«raphy,  lib.  xvi. 

tlotiephus.    Jewish  Wars,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

Galen,  Plutarch,  sieneca,  Vitruvius,  Vopiscus. 

Eraclius,  XI.  or  XII.  cent.,  "De  artibu*  et  ealoribus  Roma^ 
norum." 

Theophllus,  XII.  or  XIII.  cent.,  "Diversarium  artium 
Seikadula.'- 

Agricola,  XVI.  cent.   "De  re  metaUica." 

Garsoui,  1687, ''La  Piazza  Universale  di  tutti  le  pro/es- 
tone  del  Mundo,"  describes  beads  and  fancy  articles  in 
murano  style 

Neri  of  Florence,  1612,  "Traiti  de  VArt  de  la  Yerrerie** 
describes  mixtures  for  white  and  colored  glass;  choice  and 
propaxation  of  metallic  oxides  and  fluxes. 

liandicquer  de  Blancourt,  1697.     "VArt  de  la  Yerrerie.** 

Henri  de  Valols.  "  Traits  de  l*origine  du  Yerre  MMS)  ( Men- 
tioned in  "  Les  MemoircA  de  CAcademie  dts  Inseriptiones),*' 

Buonarotto,  1716,  in  hL«>  work  on  his  discoveries  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Home,  mentions  the  old  legends  of  the  art,  cites  Aris- 
tophanes as  the  first  author  to  write  on  glass-making  ;  and 
Democritus  as  having  melted  flints  to  form  artificial  gems. 

Middleton,  1746,  publi}«bed  on  the  history  of  glass. 

Bamberger,  "i/#»«orio  Yiiri.** 

Leviel,  ''Art  of  Painting  on  Gtasx,"  1774,  cites  history,* 
and  speculates  on  the  antiquity  of  the  art. 

Glass-making  became  a  scientific  art  X IX.  century. 

Loysel  of  St.  Gobaiu. 

Basteuaire  d'Audenart.    "Art  of  Vitrification.*' 

Sir  J.  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  "Manners  and  Customs  of 
Ancient  Egyptians,'-  1886,  describes  ancient  Egyptian  gla^s 
objects,  going  tiack  to  b.  c.  2000.  See  notices  of  the  same 
•  page  972,   "Mech  Diet.** 

Later  Works  on  Glatt,  or  Containing  ArticleM  on  Glau: 

Dumas,  *•  Chemistry  Applied  to  Arts.'* 
Muspratt.  "  C%cmistry.** 
Peligot,  "Ussoms  on  Glass.** 
Bontemps*  Works. 
Lobmeyrs  Works. 

Also  iht  following  authors: 


Apsley  Pellatt. 

Dominique  Bussolin. 

J.  Labartc. 

F.  de  Lasteyrie. 

Winston 

II.  de  Fonten^y  St  Bnlliot. 

Anicherat. 


R.  E.  Raspe. 

Beneton  de  Perrin,  Jean. 

David  .Micliaelis. 

Fougemux  de  Boudaroy. 

Chevalier  de  Jaucourt. 

AUiot. 

Bosc-Dantle. 

Porter. 

Consult  the  following :  — 

"Art  of  Glass,"  trans.  Blancourt,  1699. 

"  Curiosities  of  Glass-making."    Pellatt.    London,  1849. 

"  Guide  du  Ytrrier.''    Bontemps.    Parb,  1868. 

"Chemistry  of  Porcelain,  Glass,  and  PotUry.**  Shaw. 
London,  1:^7. 

"Manufacture  of  Crown  ^  Sheet  Glass.**  Chance.  Lon- 
don, 185^ 

"L'Art  de  la  Yerrerie.**    Peligot    Vtaii,  1862. 

"Us  Grandes  Usinesde  France.'*  Turgan.  Paris,  1862- 
1870. 

**L^s  Mattufactures  des  Gtaces,**  etc.  Cochin.    Paris.  1865. 

"Action  of  Sunlight  on  Glass,'*  "American  Journal." 
Gaifield.    New  Haven,  1867. 

*'La  Yerrerie."    Sauiav.    Paris,  1868. 

"Rapports  du  Jury,  Paris  Exposition,**  1867,  Tol.  cxL 
Puis,  18^. 

"  Report  nf  United  States  Commissioners,  Paris  Exposition^** 
1878.    BlakeAColnd.    Wwihington,  188<i. 

Yirioos  articles,  i»p.  971-884,  "Mech  Diet,** 
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GlaBB  Bar'rel  Pamp.    A  pump  made  by  Ap- 
pleby, aud  used  in  breweries  _.     j^q. 
for  riiising  hot  wort,  in  gas  ** 
workfl  for  ammoniacal  liquor, 
in  tan-yards    for  tan  liquor, 
in  drainage  works  or  farms 
for  sewage,  in  paper-mills  for 
paper  pulp  and  bleach,  and 
in  chemical  works  for  strong 
acidd,  etc. 

To  nuit  the  yariou*  oircamst&ncM 
under  which  it  has  to  work,  the 
uioun tings  of  the  pump  are  made 
either  of  cast  iron,  lead,  or  ^un 
metal, whicheTer  may  be  bent  suited 
to  the  liquor  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
glass  woricing-barrel  is  accurately 
bored  and  highly  polished.  The 
mountings  are  arranged  with 
flanges  for  coupling  up  to  the  suc- 
tion and  delirery  pipes,  and  are 
held  together  by  wrought-iron 
screwed  bolts  or  stretchers,  with 
double  nuts  at  each  end.  The 
valves  are  solid  India  rubber,  with 
lips  which  open  and  elwie.  When 
it  is  intended  to  pump  hot  liquids 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the 
pump  below  the  liquor,  otherwise 
the  steam  evolved  will  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum  in  the  cylin- 
der. For  thin  liquids  the  pumps 
may  be  run  at  a  high  speed,  but 
for  dealing  with  thick  fluids  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  a  low 
speed. 

QlaBB-blow'ers'  Pump.  A  device  for  inject- 
ing air  into  a  glass  glolie  or  cylinder  while  being 
formed  ;  a  substitute  for  the  bi^th  aud  the  power 
of  the  lungs. 

It  was  invented  by  Robinet^  of  Baccarat,  and  is  shown  In 
Fig.  YJfl.  It  consists  of  n  small  cylinder  of  sheet  brass, 
closable  at  one  end,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a  steel  spring ; 

Fig.  1202. 


GUus  Barrel  Pump, 


GUus-Nowen*  Pump, 

at  the  lower  end  is  a  wooden  piston,  with  an  opening  faced 
with  leather,  and  held  by  a  bayonet-joint  thimble.  The 
mouth  of  the  pcm/y,  the  pump  being  held  vertical,  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  piston,  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder 
is  by  a  sudden  blow  injected  through  tho  ponty  into  the 

Eiece  of  glass  being  fabricated,  and  expands  therein  by  the 
eat  of  tho  glass. 

Olass-blow'ers'    TooU.      (Glasa.)      Ponty 
(blow-pipe),  pinchers,  shears,  calipers,  marver  (iron 
plate),  bench,  aud  a  few  other  primitive  tools. 
Glass  tools,  nickel  plated,  CUmandot^  *'Man.  !f  R,*' rlil.  268. 

Glass  Carv'ing.  A  mode  of  omnmenting 
glnps  by  etching  and  chiseling.  The  most  remark- 
able instance  ia  the  **  Portland,"  otherwise  known 
as  the  "  Barberini,"  vnse.  Long  supposed  to  be 
an  onyx,  then  considered  ceramic. 

A  modem  remarkable  success  in  the  same  line  Is  the  "  Den- 
nis Vase,''  by  Webb  &  Sons,  shown  nearly  complete,  at  tho 
Paris  £xpofition  of  1878. 

See  "Report  on  Paris  Erpofition,*^  1878,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  287, 
274. 

"  Tho  body  of  this  vase  is  of  a  very  dark  blue  and  coated 
outside  with  opal  glass.  Tho  subject  chosen  by  the  artist, 
Mr.  Northwood,  is  the  Triumph  of  Oalatea  and  Aurora. 
The  cover  represents  a  winged  horse,  not  yet  finished.  The 
two  handles  represent  hones*  heads,  one  of  which  is  finiahsd. 


The  subjects  shown  upon  the  sides,  the  base,  and  foot,  an 
ornamented  with  leaves  in  opal.  The  immense  difficulty  of 
producing  such  an  article  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
considered  that  all  the  designs  in  relief  have  to  be  carved 
and  chiseled  out  of  the  white  outside  coating  ;  the  artist  is 
required  to  produce  a  semi-transluckl  effect,  showing  the 
blue  glass  through  the  opal,  carving  out  this  glass  and  mak- 
ing it  thin  enough  to  show  the  blue  through  and  yet  retain 
perfect  and  correct  relief  forms.  This  beautiful  effect  was 
reproduced  in  several  parts  of  the  vase.  The  blowing  of  the 
vase  itself  must  have  been  a  difficult  piece  of  workmanship, 
since  the  horse  on  the  cover  and  the  horse-head  handles  mui>t 
have  been  so  put  on  as  to  enable  tlie  artist  to  carve  correct 
subjects  aud  introduce  the  semi-transparent  tints  I  have 
alluded  to.  This  glass  carving  is  necessarily  a  very  slow 
work ;  the  Tase  is  not  yet  finished,  some  parts  being  polished 
and  others  yet  in  the  rough  state.  The  artist  has  already 
devoted  two  years  to  the  vase,  and  it  is  estimated  it  will  be 
worth  $15,000  when  finished.  It  is  simply  a  *  four  de  forte.' " 
^Colne  (1878). 

Glass  Ce-ment'.  See  Recipes,  Cemsxt,  p.  182, 
supra. 

Glass  Cut'ting.  {Glass.)  There  are  four 
kinds  of  wheels  used  in  cutting  or  engraving 
glass:  — 

1.  Cast  or  wrought-iron  wheel. 

2.  Stone  wheel  of  close  grain. 

3.  A  wooden  wheel. 

4.  Cork  wheel. 

The  iron  wheel,  being  mounted  in  a  frame,  is 
rotate<I,  and  over  it  is  a  drip  hopper  containin;; 
sand  and  water,  which  run  on  to  the  glass  object 
being  cut.    The  sand  cuts  away  the  glass  roughly. 

The  glass  is  then  applied  to  the  stone  whetl, 
which  removes  the  asperities  caused  by  the  rough- 
ness  of  the  previous  process. 

Next  the  glass  is  applied  to  the  wheel  of  poplar 
or  willow  wood,  treated  with  wet  pumice-stone 
powder.    This  remove^i  scratches. 

The  polish  is  Riven  by  the  coik-wheel,  with  lln 
putty  (p.  1836),  or  cdcolhar  (p.  593),  "  Mech.  Diet:' 

A  simple  way  of  cutting  glass  is  to  crack  it  with  a  very 
fine  needle-like  gas  flame  Start  the  crack  with  a  file,  and 
then  apply  the  flame,  which  may  be  produced  through  a 
minute  perforation  in  a  gla^s  connected  with  some  rubber 
piping  so  as  to  allow  of  the  flame  being  conveniently  carried 
from  point  to  point.  The  cxack  will  run  before  the  flame  in 
any  desired  direction. 

Glass  Dec'o-ra'tiiig. 

Carving. 

Coloring. 

Cutting. 

Enameling. 

Gilding. 

Bee  list  ander  Glass,  p.  400,  supra;  also  pp.  976,  976, 
"AfccA,  nut.'' 

See  also  Labouktye^n  "  Dictionnaire  des  Arts,*''  etc.,  article 
"F«m,*»voi.  iii.,  ed.  1877. 

Glass  En-grav'ing.  The  Figs.  1203,  1204, 
show  the  Iflthe  and  manner  of  using  in  lining  »nd 
lettering  glass  ware,  respectively. 

Ai  to  the  former,  a  wooden  gage  is  placed  behind  the  cut- 
Fig.  1208. 


Incrusting. 

Painting. 

Platinising. 

Silvering. 

Etc. 


Olass  Engraving,    {LitUng.) 


ting  wheel  to  regulate  the  distance  of  the  line  from  the  edge 
of  Um  veiiaL    A  little  waahed  flour  emoy,  mixed  with  olive 
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oil,  is  applied  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  being 
rvTolTed  at  a  moderate  speed.  By  pressing  the  goblet  against 
the  gage,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  it  lightly  againut  the 
wheel  and  turning  it  slowly,  a  line  will  be  formed  around 
it.  The  wheel  is  ocoaslonally  retouched  with  emery  and  oil. 
In  lettering  and  ornamenting,  the  design  is  first  drawn 
with  a  pen  or  brush,  chaiged  with  a  mixture  of  gum-water 

Fig   1204. 


Glass  Engraving.    {Lettering.) 

and  whiting ;  the  lines  are  then  followed  by  the  appropriate 
wheel  chafed  with  emery  flour  and  oil.  Small  whoobi  are 
used  for  small  work  and  for  short  cur?ed  lines,  while  the 
larger  wheels  will  be  used  in  making  large  cunres  and 
straight  lines.  The  engrared  work  may  be  polbhed  with 
leaden  whwls,  applying  pumice-stone  and  oil. 

**  The  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass  or  crystal  baring  been 
coTered  with  a  ooncentntted  solution  of  nitrate  of  pota«h, 
and  a  horisontal  platinum  wire,  connected  with  one  of  the 
poles  of  an  electric  battery,  being  placed  in  the  liquid  along 
the  edges  of  the  glass,  any  design  may  be  e.-is{ly  drawn  on 
the  glass  by  touching  it  with  the  point  at  the  other  end  of 
the  platinum  wire.  The  wire  forming  tho  '  pencil  *  is  insu- 
lated, the  tip  alone  remaining  uncoTercd,  and  by  simply  uning 
the  wine  as  an  ordinary  pencil  and  tracing  imaginary  lines 
on  the  surface  of  the  gla-Mi,  the  design  is  permanently  repro- 
duced and  distinctly  engraved  thereon.  Flat  surfaces  niiy 
be  easily  treated  in  this  manner,  but  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing convex  surfaces  covered  with  the  nitrate  of  potash  is 
likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem. By  means  of  a  specially  constructed  bath,  however, 
it  may  be  possible  to  overcome  the  difllculty^'  —  Plant}. 

Ingr.  by  electricity,  Planti .  •'  TtUfrapkie  Jownal^"  vi.  32. 
Sand-bUst,  Tt^Amaa  .  .  •  ••SciVa/i/ic  yfm.,'*  xxxvii.  120 
And  depolishing,  Mutktufson    "  TeeknoiogiUe,''  xli.  i . 

Qlass  Etch'ing.  A  gronud,  or  invisible  alco- 
hol viiriiiflh  is  Inid  on  glnss  on  which  di'Hi«;n8  or 
scales  may  be  drawn  by  means  of  points :  — 


.  .  100 
.  .  7 
.    .       8 

*  Journal  dt 


Alcohol . 
Mastic  . 
8jndarac 

Terij'tfm^ 
Phjfsiqut .'''' 

An  elaborate  article 
on  grounds  transferring 
and  etching  was  rppro- 
duced  from  '^ Dingier' t 
Po'.yterhnic  Jnurnai'  in 
the  "  Seimtifie  American 
ii"ppfement\''  p.  103. 

The  fluoric  acid  pro- 
fw?  in  described  in  La- 
toiUatfe's  ■•'  Dirtionnairt 
d'»  Aru  et  Manufac- 
tures,'* cap.  ""Verre:^ 
tome  ii.,  ed.  1877. 

Qlass  Bye. 

The  workman  is  pro- 
vided with  a   number  > 
of  thin  glass  rods,  of  the 
colon  required    Ileating 
(be  cad  of  one  of  Umb^ 


by  means  of  a  blow-pipe,  he  gathers  from  it  sufficient  for 
his  purpose,  on  the  end  of  a  wire.  This  first  gathering  is 
generally  of  white  or  colorless  gla.<s,  to  form  the  white  of 
the  eye.  lie  then  takes  the  rod  required  to  form  the  iris, 
and  gathers  from  it  on  the  white,  and  lastlv,  a  little  <fpot 
from  a  black  rod  is  added  to  form  the  pupil.  During  the 
process  the  bulb  on  the  end  of  the  wire  U  rotate<l  in  the 
tlame  of  the  blow-pipe  and  occasionally  pressed  against  a 
smooth  surface  to  obtain  perfect  evenness  of  outline. 

Olass  Floor'ing.     Glass  tiles 

Flags  or  slabs  of  rouffh-cast  glass  are  manufactured  in  piece* 
&'  broad.  \\"  thick,  11''  Ion;;,  and  weigh  1H5  lbs.  per  square 
meter  \  the  upper  surface  is  generally  molded  in  diamonds. 
Pavements  of  glass  are  made  in  the  same  style  as  the  slabs, 
with  the  upper  surface  molded  in  dihjnonds,  but  are  much 
thicker,  and  are  intended  for  Klabs  for  carriage-way5.  They 
are  made  of  cubes  of  about  6"  X  6*'',  and  weigh  each  19.80 
lb".  Rough  filabs  are  also  made  of  o.OG'  X  2  Gu',  var>  ing  in 
thickness  from  9-16^'  to  1^'' ;  weight,  from  213  to  492  lbs. 

Glass  Fur'nace.  Tlie  use  of  Siemens'  fnr- 
nace  in  glass  furnaces  ha.s  proved  a  preat  success. 
The  principles  of  tlie  furnace  are  described  uniler 
Gasgkner.vtino  Fuknace  and  Uegeneu.\tor 
Furnace. 

Pig.  1206  shows  the  application  to  glass-making.  A  is  the 
furnace,  on  the  siege  of  which  the  pots  B  B  are  placed.  C 
are  the  openings  through  which  the  contents  of  the  pots  are 
reached.  Under  the  furnace  floor  are  disponed  4  n^genera- 
tors,  of  which  but  one,  D,  showti  in  the  longitudinal  section 
These,  as  is  explained  under  the  heads  cited  above,  arc  used 
in  pairs  alternately  :  (1)  heated  by  the  gases  passing  from 
the  furnace  to  the  chimney,  and  (2)  serving  to  heat  the  in- 
flammable gases  from  the  gas  producer,  and  the  inconiiug 
air,  which  mingle  just  before  recching  the  pot  furnace  A. 

The  vaulted  roof  of  the  regenerator  i»  the  floor  of  the  pot 
furnace,  and  is  traverned  by  the  longitudinal  flues  H I  H  I^ 
which  communicate  on  one  part  by  conduit  F  with  the  open 
air,  and  in  the  other  with  the  flue  G.  Speaking  as  to  any 
one  of  the  four  regenerator  chambers,  that  shown  at  U,  for 
in.<(tance,  when  it  is  to  be  heated  the  waste  gaffes  from  fur- 
nace A  discharge  into  H  /f  and  pour  downward  through  the 
cellular  brick  structure  D,  through  the  grated  floor  into  E, 
and  thence  bv  A^  iV  to  the  chimney  ;  when  the  regenerator 
has  been  sufficiently  heated,  the  valves  O  P  are  moved  and 
the  conditions  are  changed  ;  the  heated  ga«es  in  M  coming 
from  the  gas  producer  descend  into  E  and  pass  up  through 
the  heated  regenerator,  to  be  united  with  air  entering  at  G 
and  passing  tiirough  a  similarly  heated  regenerator,  the  two 
being  ignited  at  their  point  of  junction  and  filling  the  fur- 
nace A  with  flame. 

As  one  pair  of  regenerators  become  heated  and  the  other 
cooled,  the  valves  which  tninspo8e  the  couffe  of  tho  currents 
are  changed  by  the  motion  of  a  lever,  and  the  functions  of 
the  regenerators  are  changed,  and  so  on  alternately. 

6  b  are  the  grates  of  the  ^hs- producing  furnaces ;  d  d,  the 
pipes  of  ascension  for  the  g>«Res ;  e/,  Hues  communicMtiug 
with  chamber  3f,  whence  the  gases  are  emitted  to  one  or  tho 
other  regenerator,  as  the  case  may  be.    SSee  Gas-obxer-ITINQ 

FURXACB. 

Jn  th"  works  of  Lloyd  &  Summerfield,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, the  application  of  the  Siemens  furnace  to  glass-works 
was  first  made,  with  the  result  of  changing  the  con«iump- 
tion  of  fuel  from  85  tons  of  superior  coal,  to  16  tons  of  infe- 
rior coal,  per  week. 


Fig.  1205. 


IJP^-T^^^ 


Mtmtns  Furnaci  as  applUd  to  Giass  Workt* 
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Siemens  Regenerator, 
nace. 


Glass  Fur- 


Vig.  1205  i»  a  rertlcal  Mctioo  throu||^h  one  f  arnace  in  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  view  given  in  Fig.  1206. 

„.      -ftrtfl  "  '^*'*  Slemena  fur- 

Jfig.  LAW.  nuccsi  hare  been  nsed 

quite  extennirely  in 
metallurgy  with 
great  nucceM  ;  in  this 
country  we  find  but 
three  gla««-houiie« 
using  them,  via..  Bur- 
gin  &  ^oufl,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Lenox 
Plate  UlaM  Company, 
and  the  Crystal  City 
PUte  Glass  Works. 
In    Europe  we    find 

auite  a  number  of 
nns  using  them  ;  in 
England,  fiye  plate- 
glaiw  woriu,  twelve 
window  and  bottle 
houses,  and  one  tlint 
house ;  in  France, 
seven  plate  works, 
ten  window  and  bot- 
tle works,  and  nine 
flint  factories  ;  i  n 
Germany,  three  plat« 
works,  eight  window 
and  bottle  houses,  and  twelve  flint  works ;  in  Belgium,  four 
plate  works,  one  window  house,  and  one  flint  factory.  Thei<e 
furnaces  have  also  been  introduced  in  Rusaia,  Portugal,  Hun- 
gary, and  Austria." —  Colne. 

The  Boetius  gas  furnace,  without  the  regenerating  princi- 
ple, has  been  introduced  among  European  manufacturers.  It 
iri  much  simpler  in  construction  than  the  Siemvns.  The  gas 
generator  is*  somewhat  fiimilar  to  that  of  Siemens,  but  the 
gases,  instead  of  passing  through  regenerators,  ant  conducted 
directly  to  the  furnace  with  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  air,  and 
there  Ignited.  The  air,  by  paaslng  through  passages  under 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  serves  to  cool  the  bench,  and 
thereby  receives  a  certain  degree  of  heat  extracted  from 
the  hot  bricks.  The  furnaces  do  not  coiit  as  much  to  con- 
struct as  a  regenerating  furnace,  they  are  easy  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  beat  can  be  readily  regulated. 

The  Ponsard  furnace  is  also  used  in  glass  works,  and  ha« 
been  de-scribed  elsewhere.  See  GAS-oa.NBBATiNO  Purmacb, 
Figs.  llo8-ll«32,  pp.  885-387,  infra. 

In  it  the  heat  escaping  from  the  fire-chamber,  after  having 
done  its  work,  is  conducted  to  a  regenerator  under  the  fur- 
nace, made  somewhat  in  the  same  style  as  the  Siemens.  In- 
stead, however,  of  one  of  the  regenerators  receiving  the  gas 
from  the  generator  and  the  other  the  air  to  be  mixed  in  the 
furnace,  and  having  four  regenerating  chambers,  the  Pon- 
Ntrd  system  uses  but  one  chamber.  This  regenerating  cham- 
ber is  made  up  of  a  number  of  passages  adjoining  one  an- 
other, one  series  of  which  receives  the  hot  gases  after  com- 
bustion, and  the  other  receiving  the  air  to  be  heated  by  the 
absorption  of  heat  from  the  adjoining  hot  canals.  This  sys- 
tem is,  therefore,  continuous,  and  simpler  than  the  Sie- 
mens. 

The  Siemens  compartment  furnace  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
bench  with  pots,  the  furnace  being  a  tank  divided  Into  thn-e 
eompartments  by  means  of  transverse  floating  bridges.  In 
the  first  compartment  the  batch  is  melted,  in  the  second 
compartment  it  is  refined,  while  the  third  compartment  is 
the  leceptaclo  for  the  thoroughly  purified  glass,  from  which 
it  is  worked  out  continuously. 

"  The  principal  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
continuous  melting  furnace  are :  — 
"1.  An  increased  power  of  production,  as  the  full  melting 

Ffjf.  -1207. 


Tank  Fumaee. 

heat  may  be  employed  without  interruption,  whilst,  with 
the  old  method  of  melting,  nearly  one  hall  of  the  time  if  lout 


by  cooling  and  settling  the  metal,  the  working  out  of  the 
same,  and  the  re-heating  of  the  furnace. 

**  2.  An  economy  in  working,  as  only  one  half  the  number 
of  men  are  required  for  the  melting  operations. 

*'8.  A  greater  durability  of  the  tank  or  furnace,  owing  to 
the  uniform  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

"  4.  A  mueh  greater  regularity  of  working,  and  more  uni- 
form quality  of  the  product  than  in  other  furnaces. 

**5.  For  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  the  compart- 
ment may  be  so  amnged  that  the  blowers  can  work  without 
interfering  with  the  gatherers  :  tliis  does  away  with  the  sep- 
arate blowing  fu^iace  now  in  UFe. 

"  The  reason  of  the  greater  dumblllty  of  the  tank  is  not 
only  due  to  the  uniform  temperature  maintained,  but  also  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  batch  is  filled  in,  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  not  to  come  intu  contact  with  either  the  sides  or  the 
bottom  of  tbe  tank,  which  consequently  are  not  suddenly 
cooled  or  eaten  away  by  the  mixture  ;  al^o  to  the  fact  that 
each  compartment  of  the  tank  is  subjected  only  to  tbe 
requisite  amount  of  heat  necessary  for  the  purposes  carried 
on  therein. 

'*  The  difference  in  the  specific  weight  of  the  glass  at  the 
different  stages  of  melting  is  used  for  keeping  the  metal 
sepamte  in  the  several  compartments,  and  the  operation  of 
charging  the  melting  compartment  with  raw  material  causes 
the  necessary  onwani  pressure.'* —  Sierfiens 

Atterbuiy's  tank  furnace  is  shown  In  Fig.  1207.  The  tank 
is  shaped  like  an  oval  dish,  and  the  arch  tias  the  same  form  : 
in  order  to  exfKMie  a  large  surface  of  the  glass,  relatively  to 
the  quantity,  and  secure  a  favorable  reverberatory  form  to 
the  arch.  Tne  division  enables  different  colored  glasMS  to 
be  worked  from  the  heat  and  furnace. 

Duryee's  glass  furnace  is  a  revolving  cylinder  with  a  blow- 
pipe  flame  fed  with  petroleum  and  steam  jet. 

Franke's  glass  furnace  is  a  revolving  cylinder  having  per- 
forated ends  for  the  entrance  of  the  flame  from  any  desired 
form  of  fuel  chamber,  and  for  its  exit  to  the  chimney  at  the 
other  end.  The  jacket  is  lined  throughout  with  a  lining  of 
refractory  fire-clay,  and  has  openings  on  Its  sides  for  the 
purpose  of  access  to  the  glass,  and  through  which  the  work- 
men gather  the  glass  for  the  different  articlea  to  be  pro- 
duced: another  opening  is  provided,  through  which  the 
bateh  of  materials  of  which  glass  is  made  is  introduced.  All 
these  opening*  are  provided  with  doors  lined  with  cUy,and 
which  are  bolted  shut  during  the  melt  or  period  when  the 
melting  is  being  done.  The  cylinder  is  mounted  on  anti- 
friction rollers,  and  ia  rotated  on  Its  axis  by  a  rack  secured 
to  ita  outside  surface  and  a  pinion  driven  by  steam  power. 
This  rotation  causes  the  entire  mass  to  be  uniformly  expiM^ed 
to  the  flame  traversing  the  cylinder,  also  causes  the  constant 
reglaaing  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  furnace,  and  prevents 
the  undesirable  action  of  the  gali^  which  haa  proved  so  detri- 
mental to  stationary  tank  furnaces. 

See  also  Colne's  **  Report  on  Glass  at  the  Paris  Ezpcsition^''^ 
1878,  vol.  ili.,  862  et  seq.    Also  — 

Siemens    •  "Seientijie  Ameriean  Supplement,"  2176,  ♦  8986. 
Greeley      •  **  Seienttjie  American  Supplement,''  1838. 

Crystal  glass  furnace,  French  and  Belgian,  Bohemian,  La- 
bouiave'f  ''' Dietionnaire  des  Arts,'^  etc.,  cap.  *'  Kerrf,"  tome 
lii.,  ed.  1877. 

OlasB,  Hardened.    See  Glass,  Tempered. 
QlasB'ing.     (Ijeatker.)     Smoothing  and  polish- 
ing a  side  of  leather  by  means  of  a  plate  glass 
slicker  or  glassing  jack. 

Olasa'ing  Jack.  {Leather.)  A  machine  in 
which  is  fitted  a  pinte  glass  slicker  for  polishing 
and  smoothing  leather. 

Glass  Mill's  tone.  Blocks  of  glass  of  from  6'^ 
to  \2''  wide  are  cast  in  a  shape  similar  to  the 
panes  of  the  French  huhrs,  bnt  more  regular 
and  uniform.  They  are  united  with  cement 
in  the  snme  way,  and  dres8e<1  and  furrow-cut 
with  picks,  pointed  hammers,  and  diamond- 
dressing  machines. 

^^Engineering  and  Mining  Journal "  .  .  xxrii.  297. 
** Mining  and  Scientific  Press  "  .  .  .  xxxvl.887. 
"  Scienti^c  American  Supplement  "   .     .     1940. 

Qlass  Press.     The  subject  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  involved  in  the  makin«:  of 
glass  objects  by  pressure  in  molds  is  carefully 
^  and  luciiily  treated  by  M.  Colne. in  his  He- 
port  on  Glass  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  378  et  wq.    The  rarious  require- 
ments of  special  forms  and  complicated  structures 
are  there  given  in  extenso. 
Qlass  Ring.     {Microscoj^.)    A  circle  of  glsM 
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GLAZE. 


Glass  Slip.  (Microscope.)  For  monntin^  ob- 
jects: UDually  3'  X  1"  in  size,  made  of  crowu  or 
plate.    See  Fi^.  1208. 


fur  forming  a  cell  in  which   a    thick  object  is 
moil  II  tell. 

Qlass  Silk.  A  product  obtained  by  windinp^ 
fine  threads  of  glass  in  fusion  on  rapidly  rotating 
and  heated  cylinders. 

Tn  the  microflcope  the  threadi  are  as  fine  a«  thow  of  nilk 
or  the  flbrillae  of  cotton.  They  brrak  more  eacily  than  the  lat- 
ter, but  are  excesMively  »upple  From  the  inalterability  of 
the  subfttAnce,  it  in  very  well  Huited  for  filtering  acid  or  alka- 
line solationn,  even  concentrated,  and  variouo  other  8ub- 
rtancefl.  vuch  an  nitrate  of  silver,  albumen,  collodion,  Feh- 
ling's  liquor,  etc.  It  alfordii  great  rapidity  of  dow,  with 
good  filtration.  It  in  preferable  to  amianthuin,  which  from 
the  amngement  of  it«  parallel  flben*  cannot  be  formed  into 
a  Hexibte  ball,  and  which  Iet«  fragments  paiw  that  float  in 
the  liquid.  For  analysij*  it  is  rery  advantageou-o,  allowing  of 
a  ready  determination  of  insoluble  matten*  deposited ;  al.«o, 
by  calcination  and  fusion  of  the  glass  may  be  found  the 
Tolatile  principles  fixed  in  the  passage  of  the  liquid,  unmixed 
with  empyreumatic  products. 

Glass  is  capable  of  extremely  fine  filiation  either  by  the 
winding  process,  cited  aboTe,  or  by  means  of  a  blast,  in  which 
latter  case  it  assumes  a  flocculent  quality.  See  Mimbeal  Wool. 

Glass  Sil'ver-ing.  Silvered  plate  gla^s  is  pro- 
duced by  causing  a  slight  coating  of  mercury  to 
adhere  to  the  glass.  To  obtain  this  re-^ult  mer- 
cury must  be  retained  by  a  metallic  medium  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  amalgamated  with  tin.  Mercury  has 
been  chosen  owiug  to  its  power  of  reflecting'  light 
very  bri;;htly. 

'fhe  process  has  been  describe^;  on  pp.  982,  983, 
''Mech.  Did."     See  also  pp.  2184,  2185,  Ibid. 

A  solution  of  silver  has  been  largely  substituted 
for  the  mercury  amalgam.  The  Pettitjean  process 
is  as  follows  :  — 

••  The  operation  is  very  similar  to  silyering  with  merenry. 
The  table,  instead  of  being  a  stone,  is  a  hollow  sheet  Iron 
table,  made  quite  smooth  on  its  upper  surface,  and  contain- 
ing injiide  water  capable  of  bf^ing  heated  by  means  of  steam, 
to  bring  the  temperature  to  95^-104°.  Preparatory  to  silvwr- 
in^  the  glass  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  table 
being  ready,  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  Is  spread  over  it,  and  upon 
this  is  laid  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  The  plates  are  now  put 
singly  upon  these  cloths,  and  the  following  solutions  are 
poured  over  them :  — 

"  Liquor  No.  1.  Dissolve  in  a  liter  of  water  100  grams  of 
nitrate  of  slUer :  add  62  grams  of  liquid  ammonia  of  IJ.880 
density  ;  filter  and  dilute  with  IG  times  its  volume  of  water. 
Then  pour  In  this  liquor  7.5  grams  of  taruric  acid  dissolved 
in  about  39  grams  of  water. 

**  Liquor  No.  2.  This  liquor  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
other,  with  the  exception  that  the  quantity  o£  tartaric  acid 
is  doubled,  say  15  grams. 

**  First  pour  liquor  No.  1  upon  the  plates,  as  much  as  will 
remain  upon  the  surface  without  running  over.  The  heat 
of  the  table  is  now  increased  gradually  to  feo-lOi"  Fah.,  and 
in  about  thirty  minutes  the  glass  is  coTci«Hi  orer  with  a 
metallic  coating.  The  Uble  is  now  inclined  and  the  plates 
washed  with  water,  which  carries  off  the  surplus  silter.  The 
table  is  again  raised,  and  liquor  Na  2  is  now  poured  over ; 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  another  coat  is  deposited, 
which  covers  the  glnss  completely.  The  plates  are  ngain 
washed ;  then  they  are  carried  to  a  slightly  heated  room, 
where  they  are  p^radually  dried. 

*'  ThU  operation,  as  will  be  seen,  is  quite  simple,  and  is 
generally  performed  by  women.  The  silver  carried  off  in 
washing  and  that  contained  in  the  cloths  is  recovered  again 
Since  glass  silvered  by  this  process  l<  liable  to  be  altered 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  coating  nuiy  become  easily 
df^tached  if  not  covered  over  with  a  protecting  coat  of  piint, 
the  silver  pellicle  is  covered  with  an  alcoholic  copal  varnish, 
put  on  with  a  brush,  and  when  this  U  dry  a  coat  of  red-lead 
pamt  is  put  on. 

**  Plates  silvered  by  this  means  have  more  brilliancv  than 
with  mereury.  but  as  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  yelloW  given 
to  objecU  reflected  by  these  mirrors,  they  were  at  fir!«t  ob- 
jected to.  This  objection  has  pas.«ed  away,  however,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  yellow  reflection  has  been  obviated  by 
giving  a  slight  coloration  to  the  glass.  The  new  silver  pro- 
cess costs  about  36  cents  per  square  meter.  Inasmuch  as 
6uch  works  as  the  St.  Gobain  have  adopted  it,  and  as  the  ter- 
rible disorders  caused  by  mereury  ma?  be  thus  avoided, 
them  should  be  no  hesitation  In  adopting  this  new  piooess 
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Qlass  Stage,  [hficroscope.)  A  platform  in 
the  microscope,  used  instead  of  brass  on  account  of 
cleanliuetis. 

Qlass,  Tem'p  e  r  e  d. 

Siemens'  process  consists 
in  henting,  then  suddenly 
cooling  the  trluss  to  be  bar-  ( 
deued  and  temjx?red;  but 
when  the  articles  are  such 
as  are  usually  molded,  tlie 
hardening  and  tem})ering 
arc  accomplished  at  the 
same  time  as  the  press- 
ing—  that  is.  the  molten 
gla^^s  is  run  into  suitable 
molds,  and  while  still 
hi;;hly  heated,  is  squeezed ; 
the  molds  having  the  effect 
of  jiivinp:  the  necessary 
cooling  without  resorting 
to  the  liquid  bath  of  M. 
Bastie. 


GUus  Slips. 

-.  Glass  slip  with  ledge. 
b.  Glass  slip  with  hollow 

ledge  and  lip. 
..  Glass  slip  with  hollow. 
d.  Weber's  slip  with  con> 

vex  cell. 


The  material  employed  for 
these  molds  depends  on  the  na- 
ture and  thickness  of  the  glass. 
In  ordinary  practice,  however, 
it  is  fnunJ  that  cast-Iron  molds 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
about  212°  Fah.,  and  earthen- 
ware molds  kept  quite  cool, 
yield  ver>'  satisfactory  results.  The  liquid  gUuv  may  be  con- 
veyed direct  to  the  molds,  or  may  be  taken  fr«m  the  melting 
funiace  on  the  blower's  pipe,  and  shaped  in  the  mold,  but 
It  is  preferable  to  heat  the  articles  after  shaping,  before 
pressing  and  cooling  them. 

Siemena    ....      "  Van  M>/»fran<f*5  JWiig^.,»*  xiv  572. 
*"Scifnti/ie  Aweriean,"  xxxvi.  18. 
*'l?»if.  nnt  Mining  Jour  ,"  xxiii.  208. 
''En^iieenngr  xxll.  299. 
*'ScienttJic  American  Sup.,^'  1490. 


Paper  by  Bourrit 


Comp.    of    De     la 
Bastie  if  Siemens 


For  railway  sleepers, ' 
Wood,  Br.  .    .    .  • 


Fig.  1209. 


"Srientifie  American,^'  xxxvii.  177. 
''Manufacturer  and  Builder;'  xli.  38. 
"'Sctentijie  American,'  xxxviii.  119. 

'Engineering," 

'Eng  and  Mining  Jour.;'  xxviii.  226. 

'Engineering,"  xxviii  272. 

Iron  Age;"*  xxiv.,  Sept.  11,  p.  7. 

Glass  Tile.  A  roofing  plate  made  of  glass 
pressed  in  imitation  of  the  clay  article.  The  French 
glass  tiles  are  molded  in  such  a  shape  that  thov  can 
lie  laid  alouL'^ide  of  one  another,  making  tig*ht-fit- 
ting  joints  without  cement  or  mortar ;  13  tilen  cover 
a  square  meter ;  ench  tile  weighs  about  h^  pounds. 

Glass  Trough.  (Microscope.)  A  means  for 
keeping  nquatic  objects 
in  a  film  of  their  natu- 
ral fluid  for  observation. 
A  division  plate  and 
wedge  admit  of  forciin: 
them  to  one  side  of  the 
trough  BO  as  to  be  con- 
venient for  observation. 

Glass    Type.    Gla<.«. 
cast  into  type  form  and  j 
tou.<:hened    by  the  De  la ' 
Bastie  process.      Said  to 
have  remarkable  wearing 
ouality  and  to  be  unaffected  by  acid,  inks,  and  colors. 
Montcarmont  Sf  Dnmas,  of  Paris. 
*' Manufacturer  if  Builder''^ xli.  145. 

Glau-com'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  density  of  must.  The  degrees  of  the  glan- 
cometer  show  the  density  of  the  (grape)  must,  de- 
ducting I  in  12  for  foreign  matter. 

Glaxe.    For  earthenware  :  — 

Silicate  of  soda 100 

Powdered  quarts 15 

lleaulon  chalk 25 


GUuts  Trouiih. 
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with  an  addition  of  borax  10  when  It  ie  desirvd  to  be  more 
fuMible. 
Copper  for  green  color. 
Manganese  for  brown.     Conatantine. 

Rtndle^  Br " Engituering.^'  xxil.  9. 

**  Scientific  American f^*  xxxr.  853. 

Glased  Me'ter.  {Gat.)  One  with  glazed  froDt 
and  top  in  order  to  expose  the  wurkinj;  of  the  appa- 
ratus ;  hhuwing  the  mutiuii  of  the  diaphrau^m  and 
vulves,  Hli«o  the  ^'ariug  and  rvgistering  index.  In- 
tended for  exhibition  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  working  of  meters,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
fairness  and  correctness  of  the  indications  of  meas- 
urement. 

Gla'zing  Bar'rel.  {Powder  Making.)  A  re- 
volvJTi^  barrel  in  which  }K>wder  is  glazed  with 
[graphite.  A  barrel  holds  400  pounds  and  makes 
40  rev(dutions  per  minute,  an  addition  of  0..5  uz.  of 
grapliite  beiu^  made  for  caeii  100  lbs  of  )x)wder. 
40  minutes  is  required  for  each  charge. 

Sec  ''Ordnance  Report^'''*  1879,  Appendix  I.,  p.  108. 

^'Bnginetring  " •  xxr.  188. 

Qlobe.  1.  Sphere  representing  the  earth,  or 
the  celestial  objects. 

A  skeleton  globe  with  inflated  fabric  made  with 
gores  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Kxpositioii,  1 878. 
The  skeleton  is  of  jointed  meridirmal  sections  stiff- 
ened with  zonal  rings  and  revolving  ou  a  vertical 
axis.    Enrico,  Italy. 


Artificial.  Browne    .     .    . 
Fr.  Nat.  Library,  Estr^es 
Lyonit  Museum,  a.  d.  17o8 
Time,  Jouvet      .... 


,  •  ''Srifntijie  Amer.  Svp  ,"  I'l. 
•''Srifnti/tc  Am*r.  .<?»/».,*' 48. 
"■Sr.  Awf^riran,"  xxxix.  209. 
•  "iS>.  Amrrican,"  xlii.  22. 
"  Technologiste,'^  xxxiv.  319. 

2.  A  spherical  glass  for  a  lamp  or  burner. 

"  It  id  not  gi^nerally  known  what  a  very  large  proportion 
of  ligiit  \»  obstructe*!  by  the  gla^n  globes  or  moonR  ko  fre- 
quently U!«ed  over  gan  Hames.  From  rxperimcntit.all  made 
with  a  light  equal  to  fifteen  standard  caudleii,  1  find  the 
following  results :  — 


Naked  flame  .  . 
(Mear  glai^ri  globe  . 
Hround  glas.«  globe 
Opal  globe  .  .  . 
Another  opal  globe 
Another  opal  globe 
Another  opal  globe 
Another  opal  globe 
Another  opal  globe 


Uluminating 
Power. 

Percentage  of 
Light  lokt. 

15  00 

12.S0 

14.65 

11  40 

24  00 

9()0 

40.00 

8  16 

46.60 

800 

46.70 

6.64 

66.90 

8.00 

4670 

7.48 

60.10 

The  advantage  arising  from  the  use  of  the«e  moons  is  that 
they  diffuse  and  soften  the  glare  of  the  naked  light,  which  is 
sometimes  oppres.«ive  to  the  eyes.  Of  the  opnl  globes  the 
dead  white  semi-opaque  one  should  be  avoided.  A  very 
good  form  of  globe  \s  that  with  a  wide  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  allows  a  con.«idcrihle  amount  of  light  to  be  re- 
flected downwards  from  the  white  surface  of  the  inside  of  the 
globe."  —  Patttson. 

Oafl-globe  holder,  Lotrett,  Br.       .  •  "Engineer,'*  xlr.  419. 
Globes.     Effect  of  on  gas-light    .      '' Sc.  American,'^  x\.  l&). 

Qlobe  Oil  Cup.  A  lubricator  nttaehed  to  a 
piece  of  machinery  and  having  h  globular  oil  cham- 
ber.    See  Fig.  SOU,  p.  1.361,  '' Mech.  Dirt," 

Globe  Sight.  (Wfle.)  a.  A  circular  sight; 
when  Kpherical  and  upon  the  muzzle,  also  called  a 
bend  sight,  or  pin-lwll  sight. 

b.  Wlien  Ojten,  it  is  also  cnllwl  an  open  bend  sight. 
See  Bead  Sight,  iupra.  The  illustrations  in  Fig. 
1210  are  open  globe  sights  of  various  constructions. 

Globe  V  alve.  One,  the  chamber  of  which  is 
spherical    Such  may  have  a  poppet  or  ball  valve 


and  mny  be  fur  steam,  water,  gas,  air,  or  other 

liquid  or  fluid.    The  name  coucems  the 

shape.  ^'^'  1210. 

A  globe  cross  valve  is  one  at  Uie  rec- 
tangular intersection  of  two  pipes. 

A  (jlobe  su/ttif  ralve  is  one  with 
spherical  cbambier. 

And  so  on,  of  a  globe  back-pressure 
valve,  globe  check-valve,  etc. 

A  screwed  glove  valve  is  one  whose 
valve  is  worked  by  a  screw;  a  flnnged 
globe  valve  one  whose  connections  are 
hy  Jfant/e  joints  and  not  by  bell  joints. 

Jenkins'  globe  valve,  shown  in  Fig.  1211,  has 
a  valve  with  an  annular  packing  which  in 
forced  down  upon  the  circular  seat  by  the 
screw.  Screw,  cap,  and  valve  are  removable 
without  disturbing  the  pipe. 

8«e  also  Glosi  Valvs,  Fig.  2266,  p.  988, 
•'AferA.  Diet.*' 

Frinks  globe  valve  ii  shown  In  Fig.  1212. 
A  represents  the  shell.  B  and  C,  the  valve 
stem  and  screw.  D,  the  valve  seat.  £,  the 
ebtstic  packing  of  the  disk.  F  is  a  clamping 
plate,  which  holds  the  packing  in.  G  is  a  nut, 
which  holds  clamping  plate  to  end  of  stem. 
H  is  the  dihk. 

Glos'aing    Iron.      See    Fluting  Gto6e  Sght*. 

Irox. 

Glove  Marking.    The  glove  sewing  machii.e 

19,1  o^   H.    P.    Hendrickson,  Co- 

Fjg.  1211.  penhagen,   Denmark,   shown 

Fig.  1212. 


M 
@ 

JL 


Globe  Valve. 


Globe  Voire. 


at  the  Centenniid  Exhibitioii,  has  a  tubulnr  arm 
inclined  somewhat  from  a  perpendicular,  and  aUmt 
I"  in  distmeter,  and  nt  its  np|jer  end  a  cylindri- 
cal shuttle  .'i-16"  in  diameter  and  |"  long'  The 
shuttle  is  driven  from  a  pin  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
rotary  reciprocating  shnit,  twisted  «t  its  shank  and 
embraced  by  a  yoke,  the  reciprocations  of  which  op- 
erate the  rod  after  the  nuniner  of  the  looper-rod  ni 
the  Grover&  Baker  machine.  A  flat  cloth  support 
is  placed  nl)out  the  upper  end  of  this  post,  for  use 
in  flat  work.  The  needle-bar,  operated  by  a  heart- 
cam  and  crank,  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  from  30°  to 
40°  from  a  perpendiculnr.  The  pre?ser  foot,  ser- 
rated at  lM>ttom,  has  four  motions  imparled  to  it, 
thereby  converting  the  presser  into  a  four-motioned 
top- feed. 

The  glove  sew  ing  machine  of  F.  Sandoz,  of  Paris, 
was  shown  at  the  French  Kxpositiou  of  1878. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  was  also  shotm  the  glove 
nnd  niitti>n  cutting  blocks  and  presses  of  Newton  &  Titus,  of 
(Jloven^vllle,  N.Y. 

Glove  making •  "Sc.  Amerirem,^''  xxxvU.  104. 

(Wore  wovkinfx,  Totenfenff  .  * ''Sr.  Ameriean^'*  xxxix.  9$. 
Olove,  Decorticating,  Sabnte   •  "5c.  American,**  xxxvi.  182. 

Glue.    Refer  to :  — 
Glue  making "iron  i4«e/' xxi.,  Jaa  24»  p.  19l 
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eiue  making **  Seimti/U  Amer"  xxxviil.  liSS. 

Glue- hearer. 

Kichard*on,'Eng.  .  .  ^  ** Scientific  Amer.,*^  xxxrii  dfi. 
Olae  pot,  Comitu  .  .  .  •  '*ScientiJu  Anier.,"  xxxvil.  188. 
To  preTent  glue  cnoking  "  ScUnti/ie  Amer.f"  xxxir.  863. 
Uquidglue "Scientijie  Amer.,'' sxur.  852. 

Qlue  Heaf  er.    A  glue  boiler. 

In    the    flgnre,    the  „.     ,«,« 

walla   of    the   a  team  ^iS-  12ia 

chamber  are  double 
throughout,  ao  that 
the  pots  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the 
etc«m  or  water.  The 
steam  chAmber  ia  alao 
cact  in  one  piece,  pre- 
Tenting  leakage  of 
ateam  or  water,  there 
being  bat  one  joint, 
and  tha.t  »  plain  flange 
which  can  be  made  per- 
fectly tight. 

The  glue  pota,  three 
in  number,  rest  on 
turned  flanges  which 
are  air-tight,  to  prerent 
the  escape  of  heat.  The 
center  pot  holds  one 
fftllon,  and  the  two  at 
the  ends  one-third  gaU 
loo  each. 

-^i^**  ..w****'  ^*  P"**  G'««  Heater. 

Tided  with  a  water  pot, 

«!«>  with  atewn  and  waate-cocks,  so  attached  by  nipples  to 
SL^S^^Jk  **{!?***''  ^*^'  '**•  connecting  pipes  may  pa.Vs  down 
through  the  base,  as  shown  in  the  engraring,  or  in  any  di- 
reetton  from  the  heater  —  Richards. 

Glue  Wa'ter  Core.  A  dryBnnd  core  in 
which  common  glue  dissolved  in  water  has  been 
used  for  giving  adhpsiveness  and  strength  to  the 
core  when  dried.  Fur  this  core  a  sand  containing 
no  loam  at  all  may  be  used. 

Glu'ten  Tesfer.    See  Alecrometeh. 

Glu/tine.  A  preparation  bv  Dr.  Bering  for 
Btiffeumg  and  rendering  glossv,  calicoes,  wall  paper, 

Freshly  precipitated  caseine  is  well  washed,  dried  at  212o. 
*^ru'^A****  ^  *  moderately  fine  powder.  This  is  levigated 
with  a  60  per  cent,  solution  of  nodium  tungntate.  The  mass 
becomes  very  thick  as  soon  as  the  solution  is  added.  It  in 
now  pUced  in  a  boiler  and  fully  liquefied  b^  heat.  If  it  be 
too  djrj ,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  l.<  added.  When  it  has 
acquired  a  completely  homogeneous  consistence,  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  or  i«Ucyiic  acid  la  added  to  prevent  its  putrefac- 
tion.    On  cooling,  the  mass  becomes  nearly  solid. 

This  preparation,  when  not  completely  hardened,  Is  rery 
soluble  in  water  and  very  adhenive.  It  aim  adheres  on 
metal,  and  may,  therefore,  be  uwd  for  labeling  tin  cans,  also 
bottles  and  jaw.  W  hen  entirely  dry  it  resintH  for  some  time 
the  action  of  water,  but  is  soluble  in  glycerine.  A  mucilajro 
formed  by  a  solution  of  glutine  in  water  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  glycerine  forms  an  excellent  flexible  vamiah  for  wall 
paper. 

Dissolved  in  glycerine  alone  a  tough  clear  mass  la  formed, 
which,  spread  on  paper  and  passed  through  a  io- 
lation  ,of  alum,  acquires  the  firmness  of  jrood  bat- 
ter. " 

On  account  of  the  Urge  quantity  of  wolframlc 
acid  contained  in  it,  it  may  reccire  all  different 
tints  and  colors  by  the  addition  of  the  decoctions 
of  various  dye  woods.  If,  for  Instance,  cotton  or 
linen,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  glutine  and  dried,  is 
passed  through  a  decoction  of  logwood,  it  is  dyed 
violet.  "^ 

By  soaking  cottons  or  linens  In  glutine  solutions, 
drving,  and  passing  them  through  solutions  of  the 
mineral  acids  or  salts  of  the  same,  they  sre  dved  in 
various  colors,  insisting  the  action  of  soa'p  and 
water  and  even  that  of  alkalies.  —  Oumiker  Zeitung. 

Glyc'er-ine  Ce-ment'.  For  metals  and  pack- 
ing joints :  glycerine  and  litharge ;  made  of  anv 
consistence  to  suit.  It  withstands  a  temperature  of 
275°  C.  Is  oseful  for  galvano-plastic  purposes,  as 
it  reproduces  a  surface  with  delicacy  and  accu- 
racy. 

Glycerine.    .    .    .    .    .     ''Scientific  Awerieam,*' xxxy.7A%. 

Usee  of  (solntioitf.eto.)   ''Scientific  American; '  xxxvi.  69. 


Uses  of  glycerine    .    .    " Scientific  American  Sup.. '^  \%\Z. 
Cement "SciaUific  American  Sup. ;^  7m. 

Gnaw'ing  For'ceps.  {Surgical.)  Forceps 
used  in  osteotomy  for  biting  away  portions  of  ne- 
crosed bone,  or  removing  sharp  projecting  portions. 
Ronguer, 

Gold. 

Leaf -making "  ScienHfic  American  Sup.,'' ¥m. 

'*lron  AgCy-'  xviii.,  Sep.  28,  p  6. 
Process,  Plattner,  Cal.     .  •  " Engineering, '*  xxlv.  119 

Transparent "Scientific  Amer..'*  xx%r\.S85. 

VoUUlised "SetenttficAmer.;' xxxr.  Ibi. 

Washing  at  Tesso,  Japan     " Seientifie  American  Sup.^''  222. 

»  Gold  Al-loy'.  An  alloy  resembling  gold. 
Sometimes  the  composition  has  the  color  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  genuine  metal. 

Meiffren's.  —  800  parts  of  copper,  28  of  platinum,  and  20  of 
tungstic  acid  are  melted  in  a  crucible  under  a  flux,  and  the 
melted  mass  poured  out  into  alkaline  water,  so  as  to  granu- 
late It.  It  is  then  melted  together  with  170  parts  of  sold 
It  resembles  750-1000  fine.  * 

Another.  —  l*urB  copper,  100  parts ;  xinc,  or  preferably  tin, 
17  parts  ;  magnesia,  6  parts ;  sal-ammoniac,  3  6  parts :  quick- 
lime, 1.8  parts ;  tartar  of  commerce,  9  parts,  are  mixed  as 
follows  :  The  copper  is  first  melted,  then  magnesia,  sal-am- 
moniac, lime  and  tartar  are  added  separately  and  by  degrees. 
In  form  of  powder.  The  whole  is  next  briskly  stined  for 
about  half  an  hour  so  as  to  mix  thoroughly,  after  which  the 
zinc  is  added  in  small  grains  by  throwing  it  on  the  surface 
and  stirring  It  till  it  is  entirely  fused  ;  on  this  being  done, 
the  crucible  is  then  covered  and  the  fusion  maintained  for 
about  35  minutes,  after  which  the  surface  is  skinimfd  and 
the  alloy  is  ready  for  casting.  This  alloy  has  a  fine  grain, 
is  malleable,  and  takes  a  splendid  polish.  It  does  not  corrode 
readily.    Schmitte's. 

Another:  Copper g 

Tin,    U 

Zinc,    \     \ 1 


d,  5-16  ( 


Gold  Lacq'uer.  An  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
Chinese  gold  lacqncr  may  be  prepared  by  melting  two 
parts  of  shellac  and  one  of  copal,  so  as  to  form  a  per- 
fectly  fluid  mixture, and  then  adding  two  parts  of  hot 
iKiiled  oil.  The  vessel  is  then  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  ten  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  gradually 
added.  To  improve  ihe  color  an  addition  is  made 
of  a  solution  in  turpentine  of  gum  gamboge  for 
yellow,  and  gum  dragon  for  red.  These  are  to  be 
mixed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  desired 
shade.  The  Chinese  apparently  use  tinfoil  to  form 
a  ground  upon  which  lacquer  varnish  is  laid. 

Gold  Pow'der.  Put  into  an  earthenware  mor- 
tar some  gold  leaf,  with  a  little  honey  or  thick 
gum- water,  and  grind  the  mixture  till  the  gold  is 
reduced  to  extremely  minute  particles ;  when  this 
is  done,  a  little  warm  water  will  wash  out  the 
honey  or  gum,  leaving  the  gold  behind  in  powder. 

Gon-do'la  Car.      {Radway.)     A  car  with  a 


Ffg  nJ4 


Four-wheeled  Gondola  Car. 


platform  body,  having  low  side-boards  secured  by 
stanchions ;  or,  more  seldom,  hinged. 

Pennsylvania  Railway    .    .  •  "Engineering,'^  xxvl.  430,  439. 
Gk>ng.     Champion   and  Yapp  have  given  pre- 
cise accounts  of  the  Chinese  motie  of  manufacture. 

Manufacture  of,  Yapp  .  «•  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,'*  xvli  206. 
*' Scientific  Anier.  Sup  ''  1349. 
"Iron  Age^'  xx.,  Aug.  28,  p.  7. 
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GOVERNOR. 


Fig.  1215. 


Go'ni-om'e-ter.  An  instrument  fitted  to  the 
eye-piece  of  the  microscope;  used  for  determin- 
ing by  means  of  a 
double- imnge  prism 
the  angles  of  cry  a- 
tals. 

The  gonionfeter  of 

.  M.  Pisani,  fur  meas- 

I  uring^  the    dihedral 

angles  of  crystals,  is 

shown  in  Fig.  1216. 

It  coniiitta  of  a  circle 
j|,  divided  into  dpgrees 
and  half  degrees,  and 
having  a  Temier,  7,  marked  to  minutes.  The  circle  i»  tunied 
by  the  di»ik  B.  A  second  diflk  moves  the  axis  carrying  the 
piece  D  independently  of  the  circle.  This  piece  is  movable 
normally  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  supports  the  platform 
on  which  the  crystal  is  placed.  G  and  G*  are  adjusting 
screws  for  the  parts  already  mentioned. 

In  order  to  meaMire 


Letson's  Goniometer. 


Fig.  1210. 


PisanVs  Goniometer. 


an  angle  the  crystal  is 
secured  by  wax  on  the 
platform  in  such  a  pori- 
tion  that  the  ridge  of  the 
dihedral  angle  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the 
crystal.  This  position 
is  approximately  ob- 
tained by  movements  of 
the  stem  F  E.  The  go- 
niometer Is  then  placed 
on  a  table  at  some  15' 
distant  from  a  candle 
fixed  to  the  wall.  After 
having  determined  by 
the  plumb  line  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular 
parsing  through  the 
luminous  point,  two 
points  of  view  are  ob- 
tained which  are  in  the 

_  same    vertical    plane. 

^  The  plane  of  the  circle 
is  then  adjusted  to  the 
plane  of  thef^e  points. 
By  turning  the  dii^k  C 
the  observer  rotates  the 
crystal   until    he  notes 


on  one  face  the  reflected  Image  of  the  flame.  Then  con 
tinning  to  move  the  crystal  he  notes  whether  this  reflected 
image  coincides  with  the  lower  point  of  sight  regarded  di- 
rectly. If  this  coincidence  does  not  occur,  if  the  luminous 
point  appears  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  point  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  plumb  line,  it  Is  made  to  coincide  by  the  screw 
E.  The  coincidence  being  thus  obtained  for  one  face,  the 
other  face  is  adjusted,  and  when  the  two  images  on  each  face 
respectively  coincide  it  remains  only  to  measure  the  angle. 

The  circle  is  placed  at  zero,  and  by  means  of  disk  C  the 
circle  is  turned  until  the  coincidence  of  the  two  points  of 
sight  is  obtained  on  the  face  on  the  same  side  as  the  ob- 
server. The  eye  is  kept  fixed,  and  the  circle  is  turned  by  the 
large  disk  B  until  coincidence  is  obtained  with  the  second 
face.  The  angle  through  which  the  circle  is  turned  is  the 
supplement  of  the  dihedral  angle,  and  it  remains  only  tosub- 
stract  the  measurement  now  from  \WP  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired result.    See  also  Fig.  2267,  p.  996,  **AfrM.  Diet.'' 

*  *' Manu/arivrer  and  Bitilf/er  *'> ix.  109. 

*** Scientific  American  Supplement ''^  ,    .     ,    .    477,  iU4. 

Goose-neck.  A  bent  pipe  coupling,  having  a 
joint  at  one  end  so  an  to  be  revolval)le.  U^ed  on 
fire-engines  and  sprinkler  pumps  especially. 

Gor'get.  (Surt/ical.)  A  ciittuiir  instrument 
operating  by  a  thrust,  and  used  in  making  tbu  in- 
cision in  the'  prostate  gland  in  lithotomy. 

Bush's,  Fig.  149  /■. 

Dow^Us,  Fig.  149. 

Hooked  gorget.  Fig.  152. 

Blunt  gorget,  Fig  189. 

Part  III.,  Tiemann^s  ^^ArmamentartHm  Chirurgienm ." 

Gorging;  Cloth.  {Nautical.)  That  part  of  the 
skirts  of  a  sail  cut  on  the  bias,  where  the  sail 
widens  towards  the  clews. 

Gorse  Cut'ter.  An  instrument  of  the  nature 
of  a  chaff  cutter,  but  heavier,  used  in  Kurope  to 
mabb  and  chop  the  gorse  or  furze  ( UUx  Eur  opens). 


which  is  80  common  on  the  uplands  and  moors.    It  is 
a  substitute  for  hay,  and  a  good  green  food  in  winter. 

Masticator,  Afr IC^zfV,  Br.    .      •  "fiii«^ii^«rfi»g',-'xxvi|i.446. 
Mill,  McKenzie  If  AUBttde,  Br.  •  ''Engineer,'*  xUx.  lOd. 

Gouge.  1.  {Surgical.)  A  curve-edge  chisel, 
used  in  removing  portions  of  bone  by  a  thrust 
movement,  or  by  blows  of  a  mallet. 

Figs.  84.  85,  Part  I  ;  90,  Pwrt  II.,  Tumann's  ''Armamen- 
tariuM  Ckirurgicum.'* 

2.  (Dentistry,)  .  A  tool  for  excavating  carious 
teeth. 

Gk>ag'ing  For'ceps.  (Surgical.)  A  bone- 
gnawing  forceps.     Hongeur. 

The  beaks  of  the  forceps  have  a  gonge  shape. 

Gov'er-nor.  A  device  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
an  engine  or  machine. 

Steam  Engine  Governor,  p.  997,  ei  seq.  "  Medt. 
Diet." 

Gas.    See  Gas  Governor,  supra. 

Water-wheel.    Fig.  7126,  p.  2646,  "  Mech.  Diet:* 

The  Condi  automatic  safety  stop-governor  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1217,  Plate  XVlll.  The  valve  has  a  number  of  ports 
giving  a  large  sum  of  opening  with  a  small  motion  of  the 
valve. 

The  steam  chamber  A  Is  fitted  with  a  valve,  B,  composed 
of  rings,  stayed  together  by  vertical  ribs  cast  on  its  imtide. 
The  s|iaces  between  these  rings  form  ports,  through  which 
the  steam  passes  from  corresponding  ports  made  in  the 
chsmber.  The  valve  is  double-act intc,  governing  on  the 
downward  stroke,  and  cutting  off  entirely  on  the  upper  stroke 
when  the  balls  drop  to  their  lowest  point. 

A  sleeve  and  hand-wheel,  T,  are  fitted  to  the  upper  psrt  of 
the  frame  I>  by  a  screw  connection.  This  sleeve  sup|K>rts 
the  bead  G,  which  passes  down  through  it  to  the  dxiviBg 
gear,  and  is  raised  or  lowered  through  the  Fcrew,  thus  chan- 
ging the  position  of  the  valve  in  the  chamber,  increa.<lng  or 
diniinhhing  the  speed  of  the  engine  at  will.  Within  the 
head  G  is  fitted  the  cam  gearing  for  transmitting  the  motion 
of  the  balls  to  the  valve.  This  gearing  increases  the  travel 
of  the  valve  in  proportion  as  the  balls  approach  a  horixontal 
line. 

i/  is  a  throttle,  with  angular  connection  for  attaching 
steam  pipe  without  elbows.  The  valve  and  seat  are  of  bra^^, 
and  are  removable.  The  valve  rod  has  its  traversing  screw 
outside  from  the  packing  box,  and  passes  through  the  outer 
end  of  the  gland,  which  acts  as  the  nut.  This  arrangement 
prevents  steam  acting  on  the  thread,  and  allows  a  refit- 
ting of  the  valve  in  Its  place,  simply  by  removing  the  gland. 

The  valve  seat  Is  set  into  the  throttle  mith  a  taper  joint, 
so  as  to  be  removed  for  repain,  without  taking  the  throttle 
apart  from  the  steam  pipe. 

The  Judson  governor  is  shown  In  Fig.  1218,  Plate  XVIII. 
The  illustration  shows  the  governor,  governor  valve,  and 
stop-valve  combined  ;  the  speeder  for  altering  speeds.  Saw- 
yer's lever  and  automatic  stop-motion. 

In  the  Tremper  variable  cut-off  and  governor,  shown  in 
Figs.  1219,  122U,  1221,  Plate  XVII I.,  the  governor  is  em- 
ployed not  to  open  and  close  a  valve  directly,  but  merely  to 
determine  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  cut-off  valve  shall 
be  closed.  This  duty  requires  but  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  and  its  action  can  therefore  be  made  ver)-  sen- 
sitive. The  cut-off  valve  is  moved  by  direct  attachment  to 
the  engine,  and  is  opened  and  closed  at  each  half-stroke. 
The  time  of  its  opening  is  fixed  and  invariable,  but  its  clos- 
ing is  determined  by  the  governor,  and  varies  with  the  duty 
to  oe  performed  Wh^n  the  proper  amount  has  passed  the 
valve,  the  flow  of  steam  into  the  cylinder  is  abruptly  cut  off 
by  the  sudden  dropping  and  closing  of  the  cufc-off  valve,  and 
the  volume  admitted  expands  in  the  cylinder  as  the  piston 
recedes,  the  pressure  constantly  diminishing  until  the  ex- 
haust port  i*  opened  and  steam  released. 

Figs.  1219,  \il\  are  ref^pcctively  perspective  and  sectional 
views  of  the  cut-off  governor,  and  Fig.  1220  is  an  enlarged 
view  of  some  of  the  important  parts.  In  thL^  illustration  O  i.<< 
the  lower  end  of  the  goviHior  ball  stem,  fastened  to  the  wedge 
H';  L  L  are  th«  lifters*  T,  the  bell  crank  :  H,  the  cork 
holder  ;  W,  the  ring  of  rubber  or  cork,  upon  which  the  beater 
f  falls,  after  the  steel  plates  Pof  the  lifters  are  disengaged 
from  those  of  the  beater,  by  the  wedge  W ;  Fis  the  valve 
stem,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  the  beater  is  attached,  and 
to  the  lower  end  the  cut-off  valve.  The  movement  of  the 
beater  is,  therefore,  identical  with  that  of  the  valve.  The 
rock- rod  imparts  a  rocking  movement  to  the  bell-crank 
which  moves  the  lifters  upward  and  downward  alternately, 
a  given  distance.  The  hardened  steel  plates,  fitted  into  the 
lifters,  project  so  far  as  to  engnge  with  corresponding  plates 
in  the  beater.  When  the  cone  is  raised  by  the  governor  balta 
to  its  full  height,  one  of  the  lif tan  wiil  carry  (he  beater 


Fio.  1219.    (Ptnpeetivt.) 


Fio.  1220.    (Portion  enlarged.) 
Trtmptr  Variable- Cut-off  Governor. 


Fio.  1221.    (  Vertical  Section.) 


•  FiQ.  1222.     Wateri  Governor. 


FiQ.  1223.     Bourne  High  Speed  Governor. 
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npvazd,  opening  the  eut-olC  Talve ;  and  as  the  ateel  platet 
are  not,  under  theee  cireuniMtance«f  dimngaged  bj  the 
wedges,  but  xemain  In  contact,  the  ralre  remainu  open  until 
it  is  eloiwd  by  the  lifter  in  its  downward  movement.  It  is 
then  reopened  by  the  lifter  on  the  opposite  side,  which  rep- 
resents the  retum-atroke  of  the  piston.  When  thiM  condi- 
tion exists,  the  engine  is  said  to  be  **  carrying  fuU  stroke.''' 
The  steam  is  not  being  cut  off,  but  is  freely  admitted  to  both 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  full  power  of  the  engine  U 
being  developed.  If  a  le.^  amount  of  steam  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  speed  of  the  engine,  the  wedge  W  is  niov<^ 
downward  by  the  operation  of  the  governor  halls  and  the 
9  lifter,  sliding  outward  as  it  moves  upward,  is  disengaged 
from  the  beater,  and  the  valve  is  allowed  to  drop  Instantly 
into  its  seat,  cutting  off  the  passage  of  the  steam  into  the 
cylinder. 

The  du^y  of  the  governor,  therefore,  is  only  to  determine 
the  po.^ition  of  the  wedge  IV,  the  power  requited  to  move  the 
valve  being  derived  directly  from  the  engine  itself,  operating 
through  the  lifter. 

The  engine  governor  of  Waters  is  shown  in  Fig.  1222,  Plate 
XVI [I.  The  action  of  springs  is  supplementwi  to  that  of 
balls. 

Ttw  balls  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  curved  springs,  and 
supported  from  the  ends  of  bell-crank  arms  which  are  piv- 
oted to  the  revolving  oleeve  of  the  governor.  In  the  axis  of 
the  sleeve  is  the  upwaRT extension  of  the  valve-stem,  and 
tappets  on  the  inner  port  of  the  bell-cnnk  work  in  the 
groove  of  a  collar  on  the  valve-stem,  so  that  when  the  balls 
fly  out  by  access  of  speed  the  tappets  force  down  the  stem, 
and  so  operate  the  throttle-valve  in  the  chamber.  One  end 
of  each  of  the  springs  is  bolted  to  the  sleeve  and  the  other 
end  connected  to  a  suspended  ball,  the  whole  arrangement 
of  balls,  spring!*,  and  sleeve  revolving  around  the  stem.  The 
end  of  the  valve-stem  U  extended  through  the  top  of  the 
oomposition  collar  and  fumi:<hed  wirh  a  handle  with  which 
to  turn  it  and  a  check-nut  to  hold  it  In  place.  Screwing  this 
stem  down  causes  the  engine  to  run  slower,  screwing  it  up 
eauffis  it  to  run  faster. 

Fig  1223,  Plate  XVIII.,  shows  the  Bourne  high-speed  gov- 
emor  (Br.)  The  whole  is  made  of  polished  brass.  The  spin- 
dle carries  two  bent  springs,  at  the  center  of  which  two  brass 
weights  are  situated,  and  the  spindle,  spring:*,  and  weights 
are  rotated  by  a  small  pulley  driven  by  a  cord  from  the  shaft. 
The  spindle  carries  a  double-beat  valve  which  is  closed  or 
opened  by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  weights  or  the  cen- 
tripetal action  of  the  springs.  The  latter  is  a  con<«tant  quan- 
tity, but  ii  overcome  more  or  less  by  the  centrifugal  force 
as  the  speed  of  the  engine  varies,  thus  regulating  the  ad- 
mission of  the  steam.  The  double-beat  valve  acts  also  as 
a  stop-valve,  its  position  being  governed  by  the  hand-wheel 
at  the  end  of  the  spindle,  while  the  periphery  screw  prevents 
this  wheel  from  moving  from  che  position  at  which  it  is  set. 
On  the  top  of  the  governor  there  Is  a  grease  cup,  by  which 
oil  or  grease  is  continuously  fed  in  with  the  steam.  The 
thumb-screw  at  the  end  serves  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the 
engine,  or  to  stop  and  start  the  latter.  The  governor  takes 
up  but  little  room,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  somewhat 
almilar  arrangement  long  used  by  Mr.  Bourne. 

The  variable  cut-off  governor  of  the  *'  Buckeye  "  engine  is 
shown  at  Pig.  1224,  Plate  XIX. 

The  eat-off  mechanism  consists  of  a  light  cut-off  valve, 
woricing  on  the  inner  face  of  the  main  valve,  the  stem  pass- 
ing out  through  the  hollo «r  steel  stem  of  the  main  valve,  and 
being  driven  from  a  loose  eccentric  on  the  shaft  with  a  spe- 
cial motion  derived  from  the  co.npound  rook  shaft.  This 
loose  eccentric  is  controlled  by  the  governor,  Fig.  1224, 
which  is  a  shell  fast  upon  the  shift  and  revolving  with  it. 
In  this  shell  are  pivoted  two  weighted  levers,  the  outer  ends 
of  which  aro  linked  to  the  flange  on  the  elongated  sleeve  of 
the  loose  eccentric  The  centrifugal  force  developed  in  the 
weights  throws  them  outward,  and  two  steel  coil  springs 
furnish  the  centripetal  force.  The  system  being  coupled  is 
independent  of  gravity,  and  the  speed  determines  the  posi- 
tion of  the  weighted  arms,  which,  in  turn,  determine  the 
angular  advance  of  the  eccentric  and  the  consequent  point  of 
cut-off,  the  range  of  which  is  from  lero  to  nearly  three 
quarters  of  the  stroke 

Fig  1225  shows  a  HartneU's  governor  (Br  ),  In  which  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  1224  is  adopted. 
The  entire  governor  is  carried  by  a  disk  keyed  to  the  crank 
shaft  The  purpose  is  to  regulate  the  admission  of  steam  to 
the  engine  oylinder  without  in  any  way  throttling  it,  alter- 
ing the  stroke  of  the  eccentric  without  altering  the  lead  of 
the  slide  valve. 

The  flgures  show  the  weights  extended  and  collapsed,  re- 
spectively. 

A^  and  ^4'  ara  the  weights,  a^,  a*,  the  pins  on  which  they 
swing  R  the  link  connecting  the  weights  with  each  other 
at  r'  and  r*  J? is  the  eccentric,  having  a  slotted  eye,  through 
which  the  crank  shaft  passes  ;  it  is  fastened  to  the  carrier. 
C,  by  the  bolts  6^  6*,  Ifi,  and  swings  from  the  center  e^  Q 
Is  the  qoadnat  fastened  by  the  screw  9  to  the  weight  A\  the 
arm  of  this  quadrant  slides  through  a  swivel  pivot  P.  on  the 
•oeeotrlc  carrier  C,    S^,  S^,  are  the  spxiogs  which  coatroi 


the  expansion  of  the  weights,  s>,  s',  the  adjusting  scrows  for 
the  springs. 

On  the  engine  being  put  In  motion  the  centrifugal  force 
tends  to  drive  the  weights,  ^i,  A*,  outwards,  but  they  aro  pre- 
vented from  flying  out  too  readily  by  the  restraining  force  of 
the  spiral  springs,  &'>,  S*.  The  quadrant  Q  is  so  fixed  upon 
the  weight  A*  as  to  form  an  angle  inclined  to  it«  path  of  mo- 
tion, by  sliding  through  the  swiveled  pivot  P,  and  acts  as 
an  incline  to  shift  the  «!ccentric,  which  it  does  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  movement  it  derives  from  the  governor  weights 
as  they  fly  out  or  come  in,  giving  moro  or  less  eccentricity 
to  the  eccentric,  and  consequently  moro  or  less  stroke  to  the 
slide  valve,  and  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

The  construction  of  the  AUen  governor.  Figs.  1226-1228, 
PUte  XIX.,  is  as  follows :  — 

Within  a  corrugated  cylinder,  which  has  small  projecting 
ribs  on  its  interior  periphery,  and  which  is  partially  filled 
with  oil,  a  paddle-whvel  is  caused  to  revolve  by  a  spindle 
passing  through  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  driven  by  a  belt 
communicating  with  thel  fly-wheel  shaft.  The  tendency  of 
the  ravolving  paddle-wheel  is  to  cauf>e  the  cylinder  to  move 
in  the  same  direction.  On  the  opposite  side  to  the  rovolving 
spindle  is  a  trunnion  or  short  spindle  fixed  to  the  cylinder, 
attached  to  which  is  a  wheel  carrying  a  set  of  movable 
weights  suspended  by  a  chain,  the  speed  of  the  engine  being 
regulated  by  the  number  of  weights.  Attached  to  the  wheel 
and  keyed  on  the  end  of  the  short  spindle  is  a  pinion  re- 
volving with  the  cylinder,  and  working  in  a  toothed  sector, 
the  arm  of  which,  being  fixed  on  the  spindle  of  the  throttle- 
valve,  opens  or  closes  it  as  the  oil  cylinder  moves  with  the 
paddle,  according  to  the  variation  of  load  thrown  on  the  en- 
gine. When  ui«d  with  variable  cut-off  engine,  the  arm  is 
attached  direct  to  the  cut-off. 

Fig.  1229  shows  the  engine  sovemor  by  Runqvist^  of 
•Sweden.  Its  principle  is  to  develop  a  pressure  produced  by 
frictional  resistance  depending  upon  the  velocity. 

To  the  rapidly  revolving  main  spindle  of  the  governor  is 
rigidly  attached  a  bracket  which  carries  on  one  side  a  set 
screw,  and  on  the  other  a  segment  of  an  iron  ring,  C,  in 
which  aro  mounted  three  blocks  of  hard  wood.  This  seg- 
ment is  so  attached  to  the  bracket  that  the  faces  of  the  three 
wooden  blocks  can  readily  adjust  themselves  to  form  one 
plane  with  the  point  of  the  set  screw,  however  the  latter 
may  be  adjusted  This  plane  is  not  at  right  angles  to  tiie 
revolving  spindle,  but  is  more  or  less  inclined 

A  heavy  ring,  B,  is  so  attached  to  the  body  of  the  governor 
by  a  universal  joint  that  it  cannot  revolve,  but  can  freely 
oscillate.  This  ring  is  adjusted  closely  against  the  wood- 
blocks and  set-screw  mentioned  before  ;  and  the  latter  form- 
ing a  plane  inclined  to  the  spindle,  rotation  must  transmit 
an  oscillating  movement  to  the  ring  B.  This  oscillation 
brings  into  play  the  inertia  of  the  nuL«s  of  the  ring,  reacting 
against  the  wood  blocks,  and  producing,  by  friction,  a  re- 
sistance against  the  rotation  of  the  shafts  evidently  increas- 
ing with  the  speed. 

The  governor  is  driven  from  the  engine  by  the  pulley  i4, 
whence  the  motion  is  transmitted  by  the  pinion  L  to  the 
wheel  G,  which  revolves  loose  on  the  main  spindle  of  the 
governor.  This  wheel  gears  into  a  pinion  fastened  to  a  spin- 
dle, to  which  the  wheel  H  is  keyed  :  and  this  wheel  finally 
transmits  the  motion  to  the  main  spindle  by  the  pinl(m  A. 
The  lever  F  is  forked  at  its  fulcrum,  that  is  formed  by  the 
main  spindle,  and  it  Is  extended  beyond  this  fulcrum,  earry- 
ing  the  spindle  of  the  wheel  H.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  combination  of  wheels  forms  a  differential  gear; 
and  here  is  where  the  resiiitattoe  offered  against  the  rotation 
of  tlie  main  spindle  meets  its  opponent  —  the  tension  of  a 
vertical  spiral  spring—  that  will  be  elongated  more  or  less 
according  to  the  spf^  The  lever  F  carries  on  its  front  end 
an  adjustable  saddle,  to  which  the  valve  n)d  can  be  attached. 

Fig  1230  is  Heebner's  speed  regulator,  for  railway  horse- 
powers 

The  rim  or  clrole  is  fastened  to  the  power  behind  the  belt 
wheel,  and  leaves  the  shaft  exactly  in  the  center.  The  hub 
with  its  attached  arms,  weighted  balls,  and  friction  blocks, 
ha^a  stud  with  small  coiled  brass  spring  secured  by  athumb- 
icrew  at  the  end  to  regulate  the  amount  of  speed.  As  the 
ppecd  increases  the  balls  are  thrown  out  by  centrifugal 
foroe,  and  press  the  friction  blocks  agninst  the  rim,  thus  act- 
ing as  a  brake;  but  as  soon  as  machinery  is  applied,  and 
talus  the  power,  the  balls  fall  back  and  relieve  the  braking. 

2.  {Gaa.)  a.  An  instruinAnt  or  apparatus  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  gas.  See  Gas  Uoveunor; 
Gas  Regulator. 

6.  An  attachment  to  a  ^aa  exhauster  which 
canses  the  pressure  in  the  main  to  deternnine  the 
speed  of  the  enf>ine  runninj;  the  exhauster.  See 
Gas  Exhauster  GovfiRNOR. 

Befer  to  ;  iUfen  .    .   .    .  •"/nm.^fi'^"xvil..Junel5,p  1 

•  ^*  Polyterhnic  Review"  ii.  82. 

•  **Jif/«.  If  Sc.  Pr.r  xxxviii.  &1. 

•  **3fanu/.  ^  BuiUitr;-  xU.  12d. 
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•  "St.  ilmmeaH,-'  xxxiw.  885. 

•  *Um.  MawH/l,"  Aug.  18, 1880, 
p.  18. 

•  ''Engineering,^^  xxir.  448. 

•  "Sc.  Ameriean  8up.,^'  1824. 

•  ''Engineering,"'  xxTiii.  6. 
•"JEiiyin#<r,"xlTi.  241. 

•  "Se.  American,^-  xxxix.  86. 
"  DucKcje  «nB.«c         .     .  •  "&•  American,''  xxxtUI.  810. 

HartvoeU •  "Se.  American  Sup.,  ^. 

lligh  .p«d,  Bo^,  Br.  .  ^'i^^ZZ'r.X^'^^' 

•  "Eit^iiecr,"  xliil.  68. 

•  "Se.  American,"  xxxr.  70. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xxll.,  Sept.  19, 1. 

•  ••  TeUg.  Journal,'*'  iT.  826. 

•  "Se.  American  Sup.,-  4137. 

•  "American  Miller,"  riii.  38. 

•  "American  MtUer,"'  Til.  66. 

•  "Se.  American  Stip.,''  440. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlvli.  6. 

•  "Engineering,^'  xxv.  181. 
•" Engineer;' xlri  190. 

•  "Sr.  American,''  xxxTili.  88. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxili.  99. 
Penney.    .....     .  •  "finffMM^niiff,"  "v.  229. 

Porlcr •"TAMWlon*   Kwnna  <K«/wrl,  ' 

ii.  32-84. 

•  "Se.  American  Sup.,"  2162. 

•  "Min.  4r  &.  iV.,"  xxxTi.d86 

•  "  Manuf.  and  Builder;'  riii.  6 

•  "Engineering;'  xxriii.  28. 

•  "  Sc.  American,"  xxxviL  160. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlvili.  481. 
Se.  Ameriean;^  xxxt.  854. 


AUen 


AwiradttYr,      .    .    . 

Throttle,  BagnaU,  Br. 
Satchetor,  Br.      .    . 

CHoM 

'  Buckeye  engine ' 


Cosine,  Buss,  Ger.       .    . 

Clark 

Air  compreMor,  Clayton  . 
Electric,  HiU  .  .  .  .  . 
Marine,  Jenkins  tf  Lu    ,    . 

Matteson < 

Marks 

Dechn  ^  Parker,  Br.   .     , 

Marine,  Foute   .... 
Co«ine,  Ptambeck  ^T  Darkin 
Penney  . 


Marine,  Rankine    .    .    . 

Rigf>y 

Shite     

Equilibrium,  Shanks,  Br. 
Tabor     ...... 

Trary 

True 

VaryiuK  speed,  Waltis  tf  Steevens,  Br.  ...«»« 

^    8   Fw«,  V         •^^Engineering;' xxKx.WH. 

Waters •  "iron  ^^r.-xvlii.,  Sept.  21, 1. 

*"Se,  American,"  xxxix.  839. 

w...togho«„  — v:^^f;!^is^'^- 

Ring,  irife.Br •"En^iii^w-,' xlri.  423. 

See  also  Maumb  Govbmor  ;  Tachombtw. 

Qra'der.  I.  (Raihwy.)  A  temporary  track  is 
laid,  aud  from  a  platform  and  caboose  car  on  this 
track  a  double  plow  ia  rigged  out  to  throw  up  a 
tnick.  —  Harden. 

2.  An  earth  scraper. 

3.  (Milling.)  A  machine  for  Feparntinp  p:ram 
into  lots  of  varving  qualities.  Barnard  &  Lea's 
wheat  grader  acta  by  the  combination  of  sieves  and 
suction  bla.st. 

The  wheat  is  recelred  on  a  broad  inclined  sleTe,  B,  and 
thence  to  a  second  or  cocltle  sieve,  and  passes  to  the  separa- 
ting trunk  C,  where  it  meets  the  up-blast  of  air  which  eMtera 
ac  jy.  The  force  of  the  blMst  is  regulated  to  perform  the 
separation  required :  the  heavier  grain  falls  at  D',  second- 
ffiade  grain  is  carried  up  and  deposited  in  E,  whence  it 
reaches  a  second  separating  trunit  F  with  up-blast  of  air, 
and  parts  with  the  screenings,  which  falls  into  G  while 


fig,  mi. 


the  dust  goM  to  the  fan  and  is  blown  out.    Bee  also  OaAn 
Skpakatoe. 

Qra'di-enfor.  A  form  of  suneyor's  compass 
especially  adapted  for  leveling  and  grading. 

Gra'oLng  Ploiw.  A  heavy  and  strong  plow 
used  in  ro^-making  and  road- working ;  plowing 

Fig.  1232. 


Grading  Plow. 

up  the  neighboring  sod  or  soil  to  be  removed  by 
the  scraper. 
Ghra'ding  Sora'per.    An  earth  scraper.    See 

SCRAPKR. 

Grad'n-a'ted  Spring.  ( Railway.)  A  round- 
bar  single-coil  spiral-.spriug,  with  twu  conical  india- 
rubber  springs  on  the  inside,  one  attached  to  the 
spring-seat  aud  the  other  to  the  spring  cap.  When 
the  spiral  spring  is  extended,  there  is  some  space 
between  the  two  rubber  springs.  The  weight  ia 
first  supported  by  the  spiral  sprint;  until  this  is 
compressed  far  enough  to  bring  the  two  rubber 
springs  in  contact,  when  they  support  part  of  the 
load.  —  Forney. 

Grad'n-a'ting  Sight.  {Fire-arms.)  One  grad- 
uated for  distance,  wind,  etc  See  Vernier  Scalb 
Sight,  for  the  former;  Wind  Gage  Sight,  for 
the  latter. 

Qrafi-to.  {Fine  Arts.)  Italian  Sifraffito.  A 
style  of  picture  in  which  a  thin  light  ground  is  cut, 
chipped,  or  scraped  away  to  expose  a  dark  under 
surface.    See  Fig.  1233. 

It  is  principally  used  in  artistic  ceramics,  paterte,  etc.  See 
Prof.  Blake's  Report,  "  Paris  Exposition  Reports,'*  1878,  voL 
ill.,  for  numerous  examples,  in  which  the  designs  are  incised 
in  a  thin  layer  or  covering  of  white  slip  over  a  dark  red-col- 
ored coarse  clay  body. 

In  grafito,  the  figure  is  outlined  by  a  sharp  steel  point, 
and  then  for  the  background  and  shadows  the  slip  covering 
scraped  away  to  give  various  depths  of  color.  The  design 
is  thus  left  upon  the  surface  in  flat  relief,  being 
a  mere  film  not  much  thicker  than  a  card.  The 
whole  surface  is  then  enameled  with  a  fusible 
bard  gUue  which  incorporates  itself  with  the  body 
and  slip,  and  gives  a  mellow  softness  and  finish  to 
the  woi4. 

Graft'er.  A  fine-toothed,  pointed,  narrow- 
bladed   hand  saw,  used   in  sawing  off  limbs 
and  stocks  for  the  insertion  of  grafts. 
Grafting  tool .    .    .  •  "Scientijie  American,"  xl.  212. 

Grafting  Scia'sora.  {Surgical.)  A 
skin  grafting  scissors,  for  cutting  off  and 
holding  a  piece  of  skin.  Fig.  87,  Part  V., 
Tiemann's  "  Armam.  Chirurgicum.'* 

Grain  Car.  {Railuxiy.)  A  box  car,  with 
light  door,  used  for  conveying  grain  in 
bulk. 

Grain  Clean'er.  A  device  to  remove 
imperfect  or  blasted  berries,  chnff,  weed  seeds, 
dirt,  dust,  or  other  tnish  from  grain. 

The  grain  separator  does  as  much,  hut  also  sorts 
the  grain  into  qualities.  As  the  cleaning  and  sort- 
ing belong  to  the  separator  the  subject  is  there  con- 
sidered. t<e€  Graik  Sbfarator;  Grais  ScooRsa; 
SmutMol;  BausBuia  Uachimk,  ete. 
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Commercial  whe*t  is  imreij  pure.  BenidM  duit,  sand, 
stickit,  clodii,  chaff,  and  Rtraw,  tlirve  are  numeroiui  Medi«, 
etc.,  which  mu9t  be  wparated  from  the  wheat  before  griud- 
iug.  Such  are  aeTeral  rarietiee  of  wild  onions,  vetches, 
peas,  parslejr,  beans,  radishes,  mustard,  chess,  oats,  grua* 
seed,  cockle ;  besides  blasted  kernels  of  wheat,  rust,  ergot 
(smut). 

Shriveled  or  blasted  berries  are  in  milling  resolved  into 
brsn,  and  the  flour  discolored  and  rendered  less  nutritious. 
Some  foreign  seeds  impart  unpleasant  taste,  some  are  un- 
wholesome, others  diMolor  the  flour. 

Many  mechanical  devices  are  used  to  separate  the  offal 
from  the  pure  grain ;  acting  by  gravity,  meshes  of  varying 
Mse,  rolling  over  a  surface,  exposed  to  a  bUvt,  a  percussive 
impulse,  pockets  of  varying  siie  and  <»hape,  etc.  See  UaAiif 
hcaux;  GaAix  SiPARAToai  Smut  Mill.  Also  list  under 
Ua^u,  etc. 

Fig.  1233. 


Orttjito  Tne  by  Hoion, 

Grain  Cleaning  and  Grlad'ing;. 

der  the  foiluw  intj^  \\vw\^  .  — 


See  un- 


Arniv  mill. 

Ksi'k-ljk.'ih  »iprii3g. 

Bag  Uoliiir. 

Bfttl 

B*rrel  bolt. 

Bolt  4- leaner, 

Itnlt  fmlcr. 

BnltiDK  ckfth  cleaner. 

Bolting  min-Rtcme, 

Bon«  itiMl. 

Boson  irAff. 


Brnn  bjilipr. 

Brm  diiKtf>r. 

Bran  parker. 

UmT  plank. 

BridKc  pot. 

Hru^ri  nni^hlnir  macttine. 

ItnMhing'  niAcbBn«. 

iJurkwhr^ftt  hullcr 

Biirkwhrat  »hucker. 

Biihr, 

Balu-  driTsr. 


Buhr  rubber. 

Chop  separator. 

Com  cleaner. 

Corundum  tool. 

Cracking  machine. 

Creeper. 

Cylinder  grinding  maohlne. 

Cylinder  mill. 

Damsel. 

Decorticator. 

Deg[erminator. 

Disintegimtor. 

Driver. 

Dust  collector. 

Elevator. 

Blevator  boot. 

Kxhaust  purifler. 

Facing  machine. 

Facing  tool. 

Flour  bolt. 

Flour  bolting  chest. 

Flouring  mill. 

Flour  pucker. 

Furrow-drBssing  machine. 

Furrow-gage  staff. 

Furrow  rubber. 

Furrowing  machine. 

Grader. 

Urain  cleaner. 

Grain  damper. 

Grain  dryer. 

Grain  mill. 

Grain  scourer. 

Grain  screen. 

Grain  separator. 

Grain  sifter. 

Grain  smutter. 

Grain  sorter. 
Grain  steamer. 
Grain  toller. 
Grain  washer. 
Granulating  proeen 
Grinding  mill. 
Grist  mill. 

Grits-grading  machine. 
Grits  mill. 
Grits  purifler. 
High  grinding. 
High  miiang. 

Hominy  mill. 
Horse  gears. 
Hurst 

Husk  frame. 
Kibbling  mlU. 
Leveling  screw. 
Lighter  staff. 
Low  milling. 
Maiie  milL 
Malt  crusher. 
Meal  cooler. 
Middlings. 
Middlings  grinder. 
Middlings  mill. 
Middlings  purifler. 
Middlings  softening  i 
Mill  bush. 
Mill  driver. 
Mill  feeder. 
Milling. 
Milling  proc«M. 


Mill  pick. 

Mill  spindle. 

Millstone. 

Millstone  alarm. 

Millstone  bush. 

Millstone  crane. 

Milbtone  curb. 

Millstone  dresser. 

Millstone  driver. 

Millstone  exhaust. 

Millstone  facing  machlna. 

Millstone  feed. 

Millstone  hoist. 

Millstone  leveler. 

Millstone  lift. 

Millstone  spindle. 

Millstone  ventilator. 

Mixing  machine. 

Molarimetcr. 

New  process  milling. 

Oatmeal  machine. 

Oat  mill. 

Oil  bufh  spindle. 

Pearling. 

Pointing. 

Portable  mill 

Process  milling. 

Proof  sUff. 

Purifler. 

RedsUff. 

Kiddle  sorter. 

Holler  milt. 

Sack  flller. 

Back  litter. 

Sack  packer. 

Sack  truck. 

Scalping. 

Scourer. 

Sectional  mill. 

Semolina  machine. 

Semolina  separator. 

Semolina  sifter. 

Separator. 

Shoe. 

Sifter. 

Sifting  machine. 

Smut  machine. 

Smut  mill. 

Smutter. 

Stone  clearer. 

Stone  separator. 

Toller. 

Tolling  machine. 

Tomkin  poet. 

Tram  pot. 

Tram  staff. 

Unbranning  machine 

Vertical  mill. 

Vertical-stone  mill. 

Wheat  brush. 

Wheat  cracker. 

Wheat  damper. 

Wheat  grader. 

Wheat  heater. 

Wheat  magnets. 

Wheat  scourer. 

Wheat  separator. 

Wheat  steamer. 

Winnowing  machine. 

Yoke  lever. 
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Grain  Cruah'- 
er.  A  machiue  for 
nia«hing  grain  for 
feed,  ill  order  to 
render  it  more 
eaHily  di^^ested.  It 
ii  largely  used  in 
Britain  and  in 
Frauce,  especially 
with  beans;  oats 
are,  however, 
roughly  broken  or 
ground  in  many 
cases. 

The  bean  crusher 
is  known  as  a  kib- 
bier  in  England ;  the 
grain  crubher  as  a 
concasseur  or  an  aptatisseur  in  France. 

Fig.  1284  showg  the  aptatitseur  of  Bodin,  of  Renneo.    The 
grain  iMue»  from  the  hopper  in  quantities  regulated  by  the 
feed- wheel,  and  falls  between  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  two 
large  rollers  (0.70   me- 
ter diameter),   one   of  Fig.  1285. 
which  is  driven    bj 
band  or  pulley,  while 
the  other  is  nioTed  by 
contact.      A    eet-ncrew 
regulates   the  distance 
between    the  two   rol- 
len,  and  a  spring  per- 
mits them  to  separate 
should  a  stone  or  for- 
eign body  intrude  be- 
tween them. 

The  work  by  hand  b 
22  gallons  per  hour. 

'1  he  grain  cru>iher  of 
RicHuiond  «£  Chandler, 
of  SSalford,  England,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1286. 
The  rollers  are  ridged 
BO  as  to  make  it  a  rough 
grinding  operation,  it 
is  used  for  beaux,  peas, 
oats,  barley ,  m  a  i  x  e, 
flax-seed,  or  malt. 

The  '^set''  of  the 
rollers  Is  regulated  by 
means  of  two  thumb- 
screws in  front  of  the 
machine,  so  that  the 
grain  may  be  crushed 
to  the  required  degree 

of  fineness.  The  feed  of  the  grain  to  the  rollera,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  applied  to  the  machine,  is  determined  by  a 
small  regulating  wheel. 

Machines  for  crushing  oU-cake  for  rattle  and  sheep  feed  are 
Yery  commonly  used  in  Europe.   See  Fig.  4d8,  page  162,  siipra. 


Fig.  1286. 


Grain  Crusher,    (British.) 


Grain  cutter  (fee<1),  Pmi,  Qer 
ir»7A*/m,  Au.«tria     .     .     .     . 
Crusher,  Von  Hordes  Austria 

Qrain  Cut'ter. 
A  machine  for 
breaking  grain  for 
feed.  Sec  GaAiN 
Crusher. 

**Srifntifie  Awfrirnn 
Supplement,^'     •  2755. 

Grain  Damp'- 
er.  An  apparatus 
or  attachment  to 
dampen  grain  be- 
fore grinding  It 
is  done  bv  wetting 
or  steaming.  See 
Wheat  Steamer. 

Orain  Door. 
{Rail way.)  A  close- 
fitting  inside  half- 
door  for  the  door- 
way of  a  grain  car. 


FowUr's  Combimed  Dnll  and  Harrow     {Steam  Culture.) 

Grain  Dreaa'er.  A  machine  for  cleaning 
and  dreesing  grain  before  grinding. 

See  Grain  Separator;  Graiw  Scourer; 
BosHiNO  Machine,  etc.  See  list  under  Grain 
Cleaning  and  Grinding. 

Vamgelder  ....  ^  *' Scienti/ie  Amtriran  Sup.,^' IG2D 

Grain  Drill.  A  machine  for  sowing  grain  in 
rows.  See  Wheat  Drill,  Figa  7163-7168,  pp. 
2761-2763,  "il/«cA.  Diet." 

The  combined  drill  and  harrow,  Fig.  1236,  is  one 
of  the  implements  of  the  British  steam  culture. 

It  has  a  light  cultirator  or  heavy  harrow  in  front  of  the 
seeding  colters,  and  a  light  covenng-harrow  following  the 
same.  The  seed-drill  itself,  even  of  the  largest  width,  re> 
quires  but  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  power  of  the  engines, 
that  U  has  been  combined  with  the  harrows.  The  drill  ha,*  a 
width  of  9^.  In  turning  around,  the  heavy  harrows  are  lifted 
by  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  the  whole  implement  moTes 
at  once  on  to  new  ground.  The  automatic  lifting  and  turn* 
ing  action  is  descrilted  in  connection  with  the  turning  culti- 
rator, Fig.  739,  p.  234,  supra.  See  also  *' Paris  Exposition 
Hfports"  (1878),  ▼  87. 

TheGautreau  drill  (Fr.),  Fig.  1237,  has  a  fore 
carnage  (awxnf-froin),  which  is  controlled  by  ihe 
workmen  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and  serves  to 
GTuide  the  drill.  The  steering-lever  is  seen  trailing 
backward  and  resting  on  the  top  of  the  seed-box. 
In  the  English  drills  this  duty  is  frequently  allotted 
to  a  man  in  advance  of  the  hopper-box,  walking  be- 
tween it  and  the  fore  carriage. 

The  European  shovels,  for  the  English  and  French  agree  in 
this,  are  nearly  vertical,  trailing  a  little  backward  in  fact, 
and  are  forced  into  the  soil  by  means  of  a  weighted  lever  of 
the  second  order  attached  to  each.  One  or  more  cast-iron 
weights  are  placed  on  the  end  of  the  lever,  according  to  the 
hardness  of  the  ground,  and  the  result  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  weight  of  the  machine,  and  would  be  needless  were 
the  shovels  made  hooking  so  as  to  draw  into  the  soil,  the 


•  ''Engineer,''  xlvl.  434. 
•''Ertgineer,''  xlvi.  434. 
•''Sc.Am.  Stfp.,"  838,  2766. 


Hautreau's  Grain  JJriU.    (French.) 


ghain  drill. 
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point  ranging  fortr»id  in  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  plow, 
which  keeps  itseit  in  the  ground  bjr  Tirtuo  ot  the  mode  of 
presentation  of  ite  point. 

Smyth's  telescopic  drill -tube  (Br.)  shown  in  Fiir. 
1 238,  is  a  substitute  for  tlie  caoutchouc  tube,  which 
is  not  so  popular  in  Europe  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Fig.  1238.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  slipping  easily 

•one  within  the  other.  The  material  is 
sheet-iron,  and  the  conductor  proper  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  two  tubes,  6>  b',  dis« 
charging  into  a  spheroidal  cup,  c,  which 
rests  on  the  bar  </,  and  dischai^gei)  behind 
the  share  which  opens  the  furrow  The 
tube  i^  suspended  by  chains  fK,\a  merely 
an  enrelope  to  prevent  the  ent^y  of  lain, 
clods,  or  wind  into  the  tube, 
to  clog  it  or  disturb  the  fall 
of  the  gnin  from  the  spout  a. 
See  also  Coax  Drill,  ¥ig. 
691,  p.  222,  supra;  Grain 
Drill.  5  figures,  pp.  10U2-10O4, 
"Aferi.  Liet.,'  and  Wbkat 
Drill,  pp.  2761,  2763,  Ibid. 

The  KnglLth  (garden  plow 
and  drill.  Vig.  1239,  eonsiitts 
of  one  light  steel  shovel,  for 
marking  out  rows  to  plant,  or 
for  loosening  np  the  ground 
after  the  plants  are  up.  Ab«o 
a  drilUng  attachment ;  a  small 
steel  plow  for  hilling  up  the 
rows;  a  cutter  for  extermi- 
nating weeds,  and  a  rake  for 
pulverising  the  ground.  Ttie 
tools  being  optionally  at- 
tached to  the  stock. 

Dr.  Knight*  s  report  on 
Class  76  at  the  Paris  Expotsi- 
tion  of  1878,  contains  notices 
and  views  of  the  following  : 

See  *' Forts  Erposition  ( 1878) 
RtporU"  vol.  v.,  pp.  103-119. 
Grain  drill Gautreau,  France. 

Grain  drill Smyth,  England. 

Knhn's  grahi  drill,  "  Farmer's  Friend  ^>     .  United  States. 

Shiftablc  feed-movement  of  grain-drill      .  France. 

American  change  wheel  arrangement   .    .  United  States. 

Telescopic  seed-tube Smyth,  England. 

Fig.  1239 


Broadcast  seeding  barrow    .    .    .  HmU  tf  TdunU^  England. 

Broadcasting  plate France. 

Broadcast  seeder PernoUtty  France. 

Combined  drill  and  fertiliser    .    .  "  Farmer's  Friend,''  U.  S. 

Fertiliser  sower Josstf  France. 

Combined  beet  seed  and  fertiliser  drill  .    .  <Sm.vfA,  England. 

Beet  need  planter England. 

Cup  feed England. 

Brusb-wheol  feed England. 

Provencal  plow-drill Magnan^  Franee. 

Rayonneur  or  maiksr fiiK/f  a,  France. 

Seed  planter France. 

Seed  planter France. 

Iland  seed-drill France. 

Garrett,  Br •  **  Engineer,"  xlvii  467. 

Fig.  1241. 


Telesrtipie  DriB 
Tube, 


English  Garden  P.ow  and  Drill. 

Turnip  and  beet  seed  drill    .    .    .  Cnrbett  If  Peale,  England. 

Grain  and  seed  drill GuilUuz,  France. 

Broadrast  seeder      ......  Smtfih,  England. 

Seed  sower Rojimussen,  Denmark. 

Fig.  1240. 


Roper^s  Orain  Dryer.    (  Vertical  Section.) 


Roper's  Grain  Dryer.    {Plan.) 

Grain  Dry'er.  An  apnaratns  or  machine  for 
artificially  drying;  damp  or  neated  grain. 

Figs.  1240, 1241  show  Ropcr*s  apparatus.  A  is  the  frame 
of  the  dryer,  supporting  the  drying-pnn!«  B  B',  through  the 
center  of'  which  passes  the  driring-rshaft  T,  carrying  the 
rakes  B,  the  teeth  of  which  are  f^o  inclined  as  to  carry  the 
grain  inwaxd  and  outward  on  alternate  pans.  The  grain  is 
carried  inward  on  one  pan  and  discharged  through  a  central 
opoDing,  h,  and  is  carried  outward  in  the  next  pan  of  the  se- 
ries and  dischaiged  over  the  edge  Into  the  pan  beneath. 

if  is  a  coll  of  steam-pipe,  one  of  such  coils  being  provided 
for  each  of  the  pans. 

The  grain  or  other  material  Is  supplied  to  the  upper  pan 
near  its  periphery,  and  carried  inward  to  the  central  dis- 
charge, where  it  drops  on  to  the  pan  &  beneath,  on  which  it 
i5  carried  outward  and  drops  from  the  periphery  of  the  pan 
on  to  the  flaring  edge  G,  and  top  of  the  pan  beneath. 

On  the  estate  of  Baron  Hornky.  in  Bohemia,  is  a  granary, 
provided  with  an  elevator  for  the  purpow  of  earrving  the 
grain  to  the  uppermost  of  a  series  of  perforated  floors  or 
shelves,  by  means  of  which  the  grain  can  be  made  to  fall  in 
numerous  slender  streams  through  successive  air  spaces  to 
the  hopper 4at  the  bottom,  from  which  the  grain  is  again 
carried  in  the  buckets  of  the  elevator  to  be  discharged  on 
the  upper  shelf,  and  so  made  to  go  round  and  round  until 
the  deiiired  dryness  is  attained. 

Coignet's  apparatus  is  designed  to  dry  grain 
n  and  seeds  without  destroying  the  life  of  the 

J  germ.      For  this  purpoe*e    the   articles  to   be 

£3J  |_.^^  dried  are  placed  upon  perforated  stages  and 
traversed  by  a  current  of  air  from  above, 
downwards,  heate«l  to  the  proper  temperature, 
from  104°  to  122^5  Fah.,  which  he  flndu  best 
to  answer  his  purposps.  A  still  higher  tem- 
perature (namely,  from  300°  to  310^),  applied 
In  the  same  apparatus,  enables  him  to  dry  rer- 
^  tain  animal  matters,  intended  aj*  manures,  with- 
*^  out  causing  the  loss  of  their  iiirrogt>nous  ma- 
terial :  but,  as  such  a  temperature  of  dr>'  air 
would  be  apt  to  cause  combustion,  he  replaces 
this  by  superheated  steam. 

There  are  many  typical  forms  of  grain  dry- 
ers:   fan,    pans,    screens,    chutes,    traveling 
aprons,  etc,     S«^  several  instances,  pp.  1004, 
l(X)6,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 
Steam,  Cutler. 

•  ''Amfriran  Miller.''  vi.  93:  x.  161. 
Stttrep    .    •^^Srtentijie  Ani^iean  Slip.,"' 24/0. 
Standing    •  "American  Millar,"  Iv.  106. 
Wallace  .    *  ** American  MiUer,''  Iv.  6. 
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Oraln  El'e-va'tor.  An  apparatus  for  lifting 
or  transferring  grain,  k  See  Eluvator. 

''  The  pneumatic  grmin  eWvator  of  Renhaye  eonsletii  of  a 
centrifugal  ventilator,  the  Auction  pipe  of  which  is  carried  to 
a  receiver  placed  upon  the  level  to  which  the  grain  in  to  he 
carried.  From  the  name  receiver  the  supply  pipe  runs  to 
the  place  from  where  the  giain  is  to  be  lifted.  Between  the 
openings  of  the  suction  and  the  supply  pipe  of  the  receiver 
is  an  inclined  plane,  which  throws  the  grain  downward  A 
screen  prevents  the  grain  from  entering  the  suction  pipe, 
through  which  only  the  dust  is  carried  otT.  A  piston  regu- 
lator at  the  lower  end  of  the  supply  pipe  acts  in  such  a  man- 
ner upon  an  adjustable  noxxle  that  the  proper  proportion 
between  the  amounts  of  air  and  grain  admitted  is  automnti- 
cally  maintained.  The  principle  upon  which  this  pneumatic 
elevator  acts  is  that  when  |M>lid  particles  in  movement  in  a 
pipe  are  miied  with  air,  a  semi-fluid  is  formed  in  which  the 
pressures  vary  in  accordance  to  the  laws  governing  ordinary 
fluids.''  —  " Kevu9  IndustrUlU.'* 

Rutnie.Hr ^"Emgineer,''' xlix.  28. 

Grain  Fan.  See  Fanning  Mill;  Winnow- 
ing Machine. 

Gradn'ing.  {Leather.)  Giving  to  lenthcr  a 
granular  appearance  on  the  grain  i^ide  by  either 
the  graining  board  or  pebbling  machine.  The  term 
originnlly  meant  raising  the  natural  (rrain  or  mark- 
ing of  the  leather  on  the  hair  side ;  but  now  is  also 
applied  to  making;  artilit'ial  markings  in  iiuiuitiun 
of  morix^m,  hi>g-»kiii,  Hv. 

Qraln'ing  Board.    {Lmthcr.)    A  n*ctall^^'ul:i^ 

f)iet'©  of  wtKul,  ihcj  up|>pr  siurfafo  n  plane;  Hie 
ower  ontj  in  ton  vex,  and  HitttiJ  \\hh  itnraUa] 
(jToovef,  which  run  perpeniliciihirtn  ita  It^n^^^th.  The 
grooves  are  co;irs«  t>r  line,  iis  oecatiitui  re*^nires, 

G-rain    Meaa''u«rer.    tst^o  Grain  Hlulhtkii; 
Chain   ScALti. 
G-rain  Mill.     Sec  Cbtniiino  Mtll. 

Sw   ft! NO    I'TLIMH^R    yULt:    DECORTICiTfill  •    Q^My 

ChV»tu%:  ^\iK^  Mill^  t-uouit  >1ill,    VIilunu^  una 
list  uinivT  Urms^  "-^Af/i.  Dtr(,"  ti  svpm, 

Gram  Reg'ia-ter.  An  ap[>anitL]'i  ro 
keep  i«>im[  of  hiilf  hiLH,heU  niuvcd  mxny 
from  the  delivery  jipt>Lit  of  a  tliTL'^liing 
nmehiiie. 

Ttiti  hnlf'buiihpls  jttp  ihotimI  cnnw^cutiTelv  tm«1pr 
thi?  i»(>nul»  anil  a*  nn  enipt>  niie  rrplBceH  i\w  full 
out"  rt'niovpi.1  the  n'jjiwrrr  inlHei*  <>n*>.  The  rouut  in 
kept  hy  the  ii.*iinl  *5nH'in  of  nhwI^M  ih  tlit>  pfjift 
nit'teT,  The  >ihutter  of  the  tally  chamber  i*  nhoivn 
Unwn^  tiul  ihv  rininT  tnJi>  l-e  l>lJ^^'^VL'll  tiiruuKLi 
the  wiaionB  of  thc^  cLopui)  nhiiUcr. 

Yh^-  1242 


Ghidn  Scale.    A  machine  for  weighiu;:  frrain 
in  commercial  quantities  and  keeping  tallj  of  drafta. 

The  machine  ebown   in  Fig.  1244  is  by         Fix.  1243. 
Baxter,  of  London.     It  is  placed  under  a 
ehute  or  spout,  which  dellYen  the  grain  with 
regularity. 

Having  determined  the  quantity  that  i  h\ll 
be  registered  at  each  tip  of  the  cylinder, 
and  adjusted  the  weight  accordingly,  the 
operation  of  weighing  may  commence.    The 

f;rain  being  led  into  the  hopper,  descends 
nto  the  comparttaient  beneath,  until  the 
quantity  nearly  equivalent  to  the  weight 
indicated  on  the  steelyard  has  fallen ;  the 
diminishing  raive  then  reduces  the  strpam 
of  falling  material  to  such  an  extent  that 
its  momentum  is  not  sufficient  to  influence 
the  beam  ;  the  actual  weighing  here  com- 
mences, and  as  soon  as  a  correct  balance 
is  attained  the  cut-off  inst«ntly  stops  the 
supply  to  the  cylinder ;  at  the  same  moment 
the  cylinder  Is  released :  it  then  turns  and 
diM:harges  its  load.  Being  lightlied,  it 
rii<es,  presenting  the  next  compartment  to 
be  filled,  opens  the  cut-off  (letting  out  the 

f:rnin  collected  therein),  and  the  diminish- 
ng  valve   actuates    the    index,  and  the   operation   is 
peated. 

Fig.  1244. 


Gmins. 


Grains.    An  eel  spear, 
prongs.    Fig.  1243. 


Grain  Registtrfor  Tkrefhtrs. 

One  IB  shown  with  five 


Ear.trr^i  Gnm-wtigkmg  Maekm*. 


The  '*Srr\ndard"  gi-ain-wei^hing  machine  is 
«howit  in   l"!^,   ri45. 

It  roil  Slut  ft  of  n  l-alrtncc  bfJim,  from  one  end  of  w  bifht 
mnm  kiitfe-rU^t'  pilot!*,  ii^  «Mj-pit<nd(^l  s  llltinipr  grain  buikfl. 
Tln'  hui'ket  i*  <li^iiii'il  in  I'*  twn  piinnl  n^mrArtni^nt*,  ninl  l* 
lii'ld  in  jin-itloTi  to  ri^rriTc  ixmiii  by  nit-snii  of  i^raTitatinfr 
liktrhcf*,  |iivn.t*»d  if*  th*>  j« tij< iwinii* m  which  hsng  njHm  che 
kiiirt^-cdiTi'  iM-nriiiji:*  fltrl  (*ii«t«in  Ih^  burl^^t,  Frriiu  ihe  np- 
paaitc  end  u(  i\\v  l>pr%in  h  }'U^f»l'ml♦'i^  the  baUnHnj?  wi-jfhr. 
Till"  hnljiiiriim  wt'iitfht^  nrp  ft)  arranffptl  that  the  lower  rir 
miiiii  \%oijflit.  ill  ponjiiiictiiiii  with  the  vnuill  wotsht  on  tht' 
Kulipli'incntMl  bpiiu,  pxni'tly  hftlmiri-^  the  rmptv  tmrket,, an<.l 
tU-e  jjTiiin  vvi'ijfio  bikJaiircfl  the  wd|;ht  of  the  grain  to  b* 
L'iKt  II  in  thf-^  biirki't  »i  r*arli  dump  Iiiiiiiedinlrlj  al>ov«!  thr 
prmin  biirlo't  jh  jflart-d  tiie  fajMHit,  whic*h  ip  gradtialEy  taprted 
lo  thp  tinmtli  nt  Mio  Inwerfnd,  tlirough  which  the  ^rndn  iJde- 
liviTi'il  kiiitothe  burkrt.  !Hout)fed  urH"*n  the  Mile  of  tbe>pout 
iirv  iwt*  UiiifT,  Tiarrow  ^Unttts,  the  laiTJi*r  of  which  l^  kiiotvD  ai» 
thi*  nmri,  nii'l  Ihr  f<malh-r  nif  thi"  ^ii|;>|ikiifcf<iitjLl  rut-clI,  wbtth 
iiri<  ofH'nitrtl  bv  inrunit  of  flsed  cluichw  upon  th**  ^h»lt 

\1  lull  tho  tjrniii-burkft  I*  nt  the  hiphent  poiijt  of  iu  tntreL 
bi.rh  tlj*^  i  ut-i>tf  nod  the  drip>vl»tes  are  entirely  witKidrnnn 
from  umkT  the  umuth  <it  tlie  sjmut,  and  the  grain  finw-' 
freelv  into  the  bncket.  When  so  much  grain  m^  is  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  between  the  supplemental  weight 
and  the  grain  weight  is  taken  into  the  bucket,  the  bucket 
and  fonvard  end  of  the  beam  descends  a  shorr  distance,  until 
the  supplemental  weight  rests  upon  the  beam,  when  the 
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In  Ingraham'a  machine,  Fis.  1247,  the  wheat  deMends 
b«tw«fn  the  bniiib  cylinder  and  the  rough  concjiTe,  and  in 
d«' livened  with  all  the  fuss  and  otfKi  into  Uie  chamber,  where 
ttii  espowNl  to  the  current  of  air  pawiing  to  the  aspiration 
(iiHt  and  is  M>rted  into  two  grades  while  ue  dust  is  carried 
uji  sad  blown  out. 

See  also  Brcshuo  Machine,  p.  141,  supra. 


*^  StaH'lard  ">  Grain  Scale. 

bucket  lacking  grain  to  the  extent  of  the  supplemental 
weight  is  checked  in  its  downward  morement,  and  pauws 
UDtil  the  requiKlte  quantitjr  to  complete  the  load  hsM  been 
taken  The  main  cut-off  plate  is  now  closed,  iearing  open 
only  a  narrow  slit,  through  which  panes  the  final  quantity 
of  grain,  necessary  to  complete  the  load.  The  bucket  then 
descends  until  the  latches  holding  it  in  position  are  released 
by  check-pieces  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  when  it  turns 
on  its  shaft,  diMharges  the  weighed  load  of  grain,  and  re- 
turns  to  rep^  this  operation  as  long  as  grain  Is  supplied  to 
the  Kale.  The  discharge  of  the  grain  from  one  compartment 
of  the  bucket  presents  the  opposite  compartment  for  the  re- 
ception of  grain  as  it  rises  under  the  spout. 

Compare :  — 

Meter,  Atraoril  .    .    .    .  *  "5r«>nlf^  j4mer«cim,'*zliii.  259. 

Scale,  CAwry •"  Scientific  Amer.f^' xxxwU.  G^. 

Weighing  machine,  auto- 
matic, Kaiaerj  Austria  .  •  ** Engituer,^^  1.  401. 

Weighing  and  measuring 
mach.,  Austria 

"Standani'*.     . 

Sampler,  Gtnt    . 


•  ^'Engineer,''  I.  468  (Fig.  48). 

*  ''Iron  Age,"'  xxr.,  April  16,  p.  1. 
''ScienttJU  Amer  ,"  xxxri.  227. 


Grain  Soour'- 
er.  A  machine 
for  removing  the 
fuzz  from,  and 
polishing  the  ber- 
ry.  Used  for 
wheat,  rye,  and 
buckwheaL 

The  grain  follows 
a  circuitous  passage ; 
falling  down  a  fun- 
nel to  the  center, 
it  is  caught  upon 
the  rough  sandstone 
di.«k  and  thrown  out 
centrlfufally,  to  re- 
peat the  action  again 
and  again  till  it 
reaches  the  bottom 
and  the  dbwharge 
»poat.  The  blast 
which  carries  off  the 
fussaseends  through  | 
the  machine,  passing 
in  a  contrary  diree- 
tk»  to  the  grain. 


Fig.  1216. 


2tNeir» 


1h graham' s  Gram  Scourer. 

Riehardntm •  ** American  Miiler,^'  ri.  22. 

Jrtsn^ham  **  Bxeelsior."    .  •  *'Amertcan  Mitler,"  ri.  22 

Throop •  *' American  MiUer,'*  yiii.  464. 

Knox •  ''American  M»Uer.''  riii  228. 

JVimmer ^  *' American  MiUer,*' yi'ii.  921. 

Grain  Sep'a-ra'tor.  1.  The  more  common 
form  of  machine  for  ridding  grain  of  chaff,  husks, 
dirt,  and  dust  is  still  the  fanning-mill  or  winnow- 
ing machine,  but  late  years  have  iutro<luced  a 
number  of  more  s^ieedv  and  excellent  methods. 
The  French  especially  have  attained  a  degi-ee  of 
accuracy  in  sorting  grades  of  grain,  different  grains, 
and  grnin  from  offal  and  dirt  Both  in  Biitain  and 
in  France  the  farmer's  implements  for  cleaning 
grain  are  in  great  variety.  In  milling  implements 
our  variety  is  the  g^eat«r. 

These  machines  may  be  summarised  as  acting  by 

a.  Blast.  d.  Adjustable  cylindrical  xiere. 

b.  Aspiration.  e.  Per/orcUed  and  denttd  plates, 
e.   GradutUed  sieve,   f.   Percussion. 

g.  Projection. 

a.  (BUitt.)  See  Fahnino  Mill,  p.  826,  "JfccA.  Diet.'* 
WiXNOWiNO  Machwi,  p.  2787.     Ibid. 

b.  (Aspiration.)  See  Aspiratino  Wdikowino  Machini, 
Fig.  119,  p.  61,  supra.    Also,  Gradir,  Fig  1281,  p.  410,  Ibid. 

The  "Eureka"  separator.  Fig.  1248,  acts  in 
large  degree  upon  the  aspirator  principle,  although 
it  embraces  many  other  features,  shaking  screens, 
etc.  It  has  zig-zag  arrangement  of  screens,  com- 
bined with  a  lateral  shake  movement,  and  is  in- 
tended to  rid  wheat  of  oats  and  other  impurities. 

The  wheat  Is  first  fed  into  a  suction  separator,  which  re- 
moves the  dust  and  light  impuritieH,  the  dust  passing  to  the 
fan,  while  the  chess  (cheat)  and  such  other  seeds  as  are  of 
some  value  for  food  are  discharged  separately.  The  wheat 
then  falls  on  to  a  shaking  screen  aul  dif^tributor,  which 
throws  off  straws,  heads,  sticks,  etc  ,  and  distributes  the 
grain  evenly  the  entire  length  of  tlie  upper  wreen.  It  then 
passes  over  a  series  of  sen-ens  which  rid  it  of  oats.  It  then 
passes  to  a  cockle-screen  wliich  also  rids  it  of  sand  and  small 
seeds,  and  thence  passes  to  a  separating  leg,  where  the  op- 
eration is  completed. 

c.  {Graduated  Sieve.)  An  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  in  Fig.  1249  of  Plate  XX.,  which  repre- 
sents the  grain  ch^aner  and  separator  of  Boby,  Bare- 
st. Edmund's,  England. 

Tbe  machine  hM  a  wooden  fiame  and  a  long  inoUned 
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Fig.  1248. 


"Eureka*^  Separator, 

ricre,  which  reooWeii  at  its  app«rend  the  f^in  from  a  hop- 
per. The  grain  JMues  in  a  thin  i>he«t  from  the  hopper,  and 
flr^t  failii  upon  a  neparator,  which  arreiit«  RtonvB  and  lai^e 
tra«h,  allowing  the  grain  to  pass  down  and  be  discharged  in 
a  8he«t  an  wide  an  the  inclined  8ieve  beneath.  Tbid  sieve  re- 
ceiTeii  a  longitudinal  agitation  by  means  of  a  pitman  from  a 
eiank  on  the  horiiontal  axis,  which  is  rerolTed  bjr  hand- 
crack  or  belt,  as  the  rase  may  b«. 

The  longitudinal  wires  of  the  shaking  sieve  are  carefully 
stretched,  and  are  spaced  so  as  to  retain  plump  g^ins  and 
allow  broken  or  thin  grains  to  pass,  and  the  meshes  are  kept 
open  by  thin  blades,  which  also  rectify  the  positions  of  the 
passing  grains  and  bring  them  into  parallelism  with  the 
wires  along  which  they  pass  in  their  descent  from  the  stone- 
separator  to  their  point  of  ultimate  discharge. 

The  machine  is  particularly  intended  for  the  cleaning  and 
porting  of  bnrley  for  malting,  and  the  necessity  of  a  perfect 
action  in  this  respect  in  set  forth  in  the  statement  following : 

1.  It  is  essential  that,  in  advance  of  the  payment  of  the 
impost  duty  (internal  revenue  or  excise  tax)  on  the  steeped 
malt,  the  entire  mass  must  be  rid  of  matters  which  produoe 
deficient  quantifies  of  saccharine  extract. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  separate  all  light  grains  before  mak- 
ing the  malt,  for  otherwise  they  will  become  too  damp  or 
saturated  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  sufficient  steeping  of 
the  good  grain. 

3.  The  thin  or  light  grains  mast  be  absolutely  separated 
from  the  full-sized  grains  before  making  the  malt,  for  other- 
wise the  thin  grains  pass  unbroken  between  the  rollera  in 
the  process  of  crushing  the  plump  grains. 

The  operating  surface  of  the  Boby  sieve  is  stated  to  have 
six  times  the  area  of  the  usual  rotary  sieve,  and,  the  grain 
being  spread  over  so  great  a  surface,  each  ilffht  grain  is 
sifted  out  in  pasi*ing  from  the  hopper  to  the  dischaige:  in 
the  rotary  sieve  the  acting  surface  is  only  at  the  lower  side, 
e<itimated  a.*  only  embracing,  at  any  one  time,  one-ninth  of 
the  peripheral. 

d.  (AdjustaUe  Cylindrical  Sieve.)  A  peculiar 
character  of  sieve,  of  cylindrical  form,  and  ca|)ablc 
of  having  the  niesheB  made  of  any  desired  interval, 
within  certain  liinifH.  The  machine  of  Penney  &, 
Co.,  of  Lincoln,  England,  is  shown  in  three  Figs., 
li.'iO,  1251,  1252,  of  Plate  XX. 

It  is  made  of  various  sines  and  prices,  and  there  are  also 
special  coni^truction"  for  certain  purpo««es,  such  as  the  clenn- 
inir  and  irradin^  nf  malt,  the  cleaning  of  peas  and  bean)*,  etc 
The  lu tier-mentioned  articles  require  such  a  very  diflferent 
range  of  adjustaltility  that  the  machines  cannot  be  econom 
icaliy  made  to  suit  the  wide  ranges  of  work. 

The  machine  can  be  adapted  for  all  species  and  qualities 
of  grains  (within  profitable  limits,  as  stated)  by  means  of 
varying  the  distance  between  the  wires. 

The  cylindrical  screen  may  be  raid  to  consist  of  one  con- 
tinuous wire  laid  spirally  around    the   longitudinal  ban 


which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  screen.  One  of  the  beads  is 
adjustable  longitudinally  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  slipping 
thereon,  and  as  it  is  drawn  toward  the  extremity,  the  space* 
between  the  laps  of  wire  beeome  Urger,  and,  conversely,  the 
intervals  are  diminished  as  the  heads  are  approached  by  the 
reverse  adjustment.  Spiral  springs  mounted  upon  the  ex- 
terior rods,  as  in  Fig.  1251  Iressorts  exterieurs),  or  within  the 
cylindrical  screen,  as  in  Fig.  1252  {reMort*  intiritwf)^  keep 
the  screen  extended  longitudinally. 

The  different  kinds  of  brushes  nsed  for  cleaning  the 
meshes  of  the  screen  are  shown  in  Figs.  1251,  1252. 

Itegularity  of  passage  through  the  length  of  the  screen  is 
secured  by  a  spiral  flange  or  rib  projecting  inward  from  the 
cylindrical  surface,  which  tumbles  the  grain  along  until  it 
pushes  it  out  at  the  end.  Dry  and  broken  grain  is  retarded, 
while  damp  grain  is  expedited  in  its  passage,  the  rate  being 
thus  made  uniform,  though  the  condition  of  the  grain  may 
vary. 

The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  1250  is  composed  of  two  paris, 
of  which  the  second  and  lower  has  screen  openings  of  grpMter 
interval  than  the  first  part.  It  is  intended  for  grain  which 
contains  stones,  ordure  of  vermin,  or  other  matters  larger 
than  the  wheat  or  the  grain  to  which  the  machine  is  for  the 
time  adjusted.  The  stones  and  other  large  matten  pass 
clear  through  the  screen  and  into  a  spout,  which  ejects  them 
at  the  side ;  the  good  grain  passes  over  the  meshes  of  the 
first  part  of  the  cylinder  and  Is  divested  of  the  small  and 
broken  grains  which  pass  the  meshes  ;  it  then  itself  falls 
between  the  meshes  of  the  second  portion  of  the  cylinder, 
and  is  di^icharged  by  a  spout  at  the  end,  while  the  stones 
pass  on,  and  so  to  the  side  spout  as  stated. 

e.  {Perforated  and  Dented  Plate*.)  The  riddle- 
sorter  ot  Pernollct,  Paris,  shown  in  Fijr.  1253, 
Plate  XX.,  is  made  in  several  forms,  some  adapted 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  farm  in  cleaning  gTHin, 
and  others  for  special  service,  such  as  cleaning; 
preen  |>ea8,  lienns,  lentils,  coffee,  cacao ;  for  sorting 
different  kinds  of  barley  for  brewers,  etc. 

The  machines,  in  some  cases,  are  specially  con- 
structed for  a  given  purpose,  but  in  others  the 
change  of  the  periforated  iron  plates  for  others  of 
larger  or  smaller  apertures  is  sufficient  to  adapt  the 
machine  to  the  required  purpose. 

The  grain  is  placed  in  the  hopper,  its  rate  of  fc^ed  depend 
ing  upon  the  slide  in  the  bottom.  An  oblique  spout  con- 
ducts the  grain  fairly  within  the  rotating  cylinder,  wha<-e 
four  compartments,  being  clothed  with  punrhiNl  iron  Fcreen.i 
of  different  apertures,  sort  the  different  kinds  and  drop  them 
into  boxes  beneath.  The  respective  screens  have  round 
holes  of  different  sixes,  or  long  holes,  to  detain  or  to  alk.w  to 
pass,  as  the  case  may  be,  seeds  of  varj'ing  sixes  and  shapes 

Marot's  grain  cleaner,  shown  in  section  in  Fig. 
12.54,  Plate  XX.,  shows  a  new  feature  in  grain- 
cleaners,  namely,  indented  jdates,  which  form  pock- 
ets to  carry  up  seeds  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder 
and. drop  them  into  a  tray,  which  carries  away  the 
seed  thus  segregated  from  the  other  contents  of 
the  rolling  cylinder. 

The  indented  platen,  of  which  detached  portions  are  shown 
in  Fig.  1255,  Plate  XX.,  are  sectional  cylindrical  jackets,  like 
the  perforated  covering  of  the  Pemollet  machine  just  de- 
scribed, but  instead  of  holes  they  have  pockets  or  cups,  made 
by  punching  or  drilling,  and  form  cylinden  around  the  axis 
of  rotation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Pemollet  machine,  and  othen  of  its 
class,  the  enveloping  cylinder  has  perforations  in  its  four 
sections,  of  Tar>'ing  sited  apertures,  according  to  the  specisl 
work  to  which  it  has  to  be  applied  ;  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Man.>t  machine,  the  indented  jacket,  with  its  recesses  facing 
inward,  ha<«  pockets  of  such  ^ize  and  shape  as  to  catch  and 
hold  special  kinds  of  grain  or  of  seeds  which  it  nmy  l>e  re- 
quired to  abstract  from  the  mixed  or  foul  material  fed  into 
the  machine. 

The  new  mode  of  screening  compels  the  long  grains  to 
pai<s  thnuigh  round  holes  equal  in  r>ize  to  their  diameter,  a 
result  vainly  sought  until  now.  and  which  can  be  readily 
uuilefKtoo*!  in  lottking  at  the  perforated  cell^  the  entrance  to 
which  \*  three  time:*  as  large  as  the  perforation,  being  in  fact 
funnel  «hnped. 

It  will  be  well  to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
functions  of  the  diflTerent  parts  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  process  and  operation,  and  the  perfection  attained. 

The  grain-sorter  is  com))osed  of  a  dented  cylinder  incio«ed 
in  a  wooden  frame,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  hopper,  T, 
and  in  prolongation  thereof  is  a  double  inclined  riddle,  agi- 
tated by  connertion  with  a  wheel. 

The  upper  riddle,  s^,  retains  all  the  impurities  and  large 
round  grains ;  the  lower  riddle,^,  allows  passage  to  the  rye- 
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gru*  Med,  noMll  seeds,  and  refuse,  which  fall  into  a  tnjr,  A, 
placed  athwart  the  frame. 

The  wheat  falls  off  the  end  of  the  riddle  into  a  hopper,  E, 
and  thence  into  a  spout,  which  conducts  it  into  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  C.  In  a  central  pos^ition  in  the  cylinder  be- 
neath the  axisy  is  a  trough,  /<,  in  which  is  a  conveyor,  r,  ro- 
tated by  a  pinion,  t,  from  a  wheel,  i',  on  the  axiH>. 

The  first  part  of  the  cylinder  Cis  studded  with  indenta- 
tions (concave  interiorly,  but  not  perforated),  as  shown  in 
the  left  portion  of  Fig.  1255,  Plate  XX.,  which  is  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  plates. 

These  depressions  are  of  such  diameter  tliat.the  wheat  and 
round  grains  may  lodge  in  them,  and  in  the  niorement  of 
the  cylinder  their  contents  are  lifted  and  dropped  into  the 
trough  /i,  while  the  barley  and  oats  are  prevented,  by  their 
length,  from  lodging  in  the  cup?,  and,  following  the  Klopo  of 
the  cylinder,  are  discharged  at  the  opening  o,  at  its  mid- 
length. 

Tne  wheat  and  round  grains,  carried  up  the  cups  and 
cmoght  in  the  trough  R,  are  carried  along  by  the  conveyor  r, 
anl  fall  into  the  cylinder  through  an  opening,  «,  at  a  p«>int 
beyond  the  dii>charge,  o,  of  the  oats  and  barley.  Uore  they 
come  under  the  action  of  the  second  part  of  the  cylinder, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  has  depressions  of  smaller  diame- 
ter, suitable  for  carrying  up  the  round  grains,  such  as  tares, 
but  rejecting  the  wheat.  The  tares,  etc.,  are  dropped  into 
the  trough  R\  which  is  a  continuation  of  /?,  and,  being 
pushed  by  the  conveyor,  are  forced  out  at  the  end  and  led 
by  a  spout  (not  shown )  into  the  box  1. 

The  wheat,  deprived  of  oats,  barley,  and  round  g^ns 
(tares,  mustard,  rape,  etc.),  follows  the  slope  of  the  cylinder 
to  the  point  (,  where  it  falls  into  the  cylinder  C  It  passes 
WlcwMrd  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  pushed  by 
the  helicoidal  wing^  which  form  a  conveyor  on  the  periphery 
of  cylinder  C. 

At  the  point  to,  beneath  the  place  of  first  entry  into  the 
cylinder,  the  wheat,  with  some  other  grains  not  yet  elimi- 
nated, falls  into  cylinder  C,  which  consists  of  plates  both 
dented  and  perforated,  concavity  inward.  The  grain  is 
caught  in  the  cups  and  carried  up,  and,  while  the  diameter 
of  the  holes  is  not  suflicient  to  allow  good  wheat  to  pass,  the 
shrunken  grains,  cheat,  rye,  rye-grass  seed,  etc,  pass  through 
the  openings  indicated  by  the  lower  row  of  vertical  arrows, 
and  fall  upon  the  tloor,  while  the  clean  wheat  it  discharged 
at  the  end  into  box  2. 

Another  machine  is  especially  constructed  for  the  separa- 
tion of  tjtsrule  from  clover  or  lucern  seed. 

Marot's  machine  for  the  special  use  of  maltsters  and  brew- 
ers, and  shown  in  Fig.  12u6,  Plate  XX.,  has  subsUntially 
the  same  features  in  the  main,  but,  in  addition,  it  has  three 
circular  riddles  at  the  delivery  end  of  the  machine,  to  sepa- 
rate the  barley  into  three  grades  according  to  the  diameter 
of  the  grains 

The  object  of  the  separation  Is  to  secure  an  even  germina- 
tion, as  it  is  found  that  the  different  development  or  condi- 
tion of  the  grain  cau.«*es  the  sprouting  to  be  more  or  less 
rapid;  and,  consequently,  to  mix  different  grades  of  barley 
i<  to  obtain  an  uneven  quality  of  malt,  as  the  plumules  and 
radicles  are  unevenly  developed,  indicative  of  different  stages 
in  the  resolution  of  the  components  of  the  grain. 

The  wfting-soning  wramtor  {criMeur-tn^ur-divi- 
t^'tr)  of  Carainija-Miiujrc,  of  I'ari.s,  is  Bhown  in  Fig. 
1257,  llate  XX.  It  acts  in  the  same  general  wav 
as  that  of  Marot,  Fi^.  I2.'>4,  previously  described, 
but  carries  the  principle  of  separation  to  a  fuller 
extent.  It  is  intended  to  separate  mixed  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oat:*,  peas,  vetches,  cockle,  cheat,  etc. 

The  grain  in  the  hopper  on  the  left  passes  through  a  gate 
and  by  a  tube  to  the  interior  of  the  rolling-f»cn?en.  The  first 
section  removes  small  seeds  and  waste  (*/rf Art,*),  and  then  the 
dents  in  the  fln*t  portion  of  the  cylinder  raise  the  wheat  and 
round  grains  and  drop  them  into  the  interior  tray,  where  the 
spiral  blade  drives  them  toward  the  second  section  of  the 
cylinder.  The  long  grains,  oats  and  t>arley,  are  pushed  along 
in  the  flnt  section  of  the  cylinder  until  they  reach  the  ex- 
terior holes,  at  which  they  i.<4sue. 

The  wheat  and  round  grains  being  conducted  into  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  cylinder,  as  stated  above,  the  round  grains 
are  piclied  up  by  the  dented  surface  and  raised  so  as  to  drop 
into  the  second  interior  trough,  wherein  a  spiral  worlis  to 
thrust  them  out  at  the  end,  where  they  fall  into  the  box 
shown  at  the  right. 

The  second  section  of  the  cylinder  has  portions  of  differ- 
ing fineness  of  mesh,  sorting  the  wheat  into  qualities  for 
seed  and  for  market. 

The  result  of  the  operation  is  five  grades ;  reading  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  they  are  as  follows :  Waste,  oats  and 
barley,  seed  wheat,  merchantable  wheat,  round  grains. 

Fig.  1258,  Plate  XX.,  is  the  separator  of  Pemol- 
let|  of  Paris.     It  consi-^rs  of  a  winnowing  machine 
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above  and  a  cylindrical  screen  below,  discharging 
the  grades  of  grain  and  offal  into  separate  bags. 

The  cleaning  Is  done  above  and  the  separating  below,  the 
latter  differing  in  no  essential  respect  from  some  of  those 
previously  described.  The  machine  is  also  by  special  ad- 
justment adapted  for  sorting  co£fee,  the  product  of  the  ground 
cacao,  etc. 

/.  { Percy xsion.)  This  machine  seems  to  be  used 
but  little  out  of  France.  Several  ingenious  formal 
of  it  are  made  by  Hignette,  Paris.  It  is  especially 
intended  to  remove  clods,  and  is  shown  under 
Clod  Clearer,  Fig.  637,  p.  201,  supra. 

The  tray  has  a  rocking  motion  on  pivoted  legs,  at  the  rate 
of  115  double  strokes  per  minute.  Grain  falls  from  a  hopper 
into  the  tray,  and  is  bounced  from  cide  to  side,  angular 
blocks  directing  it  to  different  discharge  apertures. 

<f.  {Projection.)  A  machine  uned  in  Austria,  for 
the  separation  of  round  seeds  from  grain,  is  shown 
at  Fig.  1257,  in  which  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  spherical  form  of  certain  of  the  foreign  seeds 
to  effect  their  removal. 

The  wheat,  with  its  mingled  mustard-seed,  wild  pease,  and 
other  round  grains,  is  discharged  through  a  tube  upon  the 

Fig.  1259. 
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apex  of  a  varnished  wooden  cone,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
inclined  to  the  perpendicular  at  an  angle  of  about  55°.  The 
elongated  wheat-grains  slide  to  the  bottom  within  a  certain 
time,  being  retarded  by  friction  The  round  grains,  how- 
ever, rolling  down  the  side  of  the  cone,  acquire  very  murh 
gn^ater  velocity,  and  leap  across  a  narrow  opening  at  the 
Da^e  of  the  cone :  while  the  wheat-grains,  moving  much 
more  slowly,  fall  into  the  opening,  and  are  received  into  a 
separate  receptacle. 

The  spout  a  is  adjustable.  The  round  grains,  striking  the 
slender  ledge  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  l>ound  or  leap  across 
the  openings  c  c,  while  the  long  grains  of  wheat,  moving  at 
a  slower  rate,  fall  through  and  dm^end  the  incline  to  h. 

The  Vienna  steam-mills  have  an  endlesii  apron  stretched 
upon  two  equally  inclined  cy  linden.  The  apron  ha.*  a  trans- 
verse inclination,  and  receives  the  grain  at  one  end  in  a 
thin  stream.  The  round  grains  mil  off  while  the  wheat 
grains  travel  to  the  end  and  are  discharged  into  a  box. 

The  principle  of  projection  is  also  used  in  gradii^  products 
of  milling.    See  Miixixo,  infra. 

2.  A  threshing  machine,  which  see. 

Dr.  Knight's  report  on  Class  76,  Paris  Exposition  of  1878, 
gives  views  and  description  of  the  following.  See  ''Paris 
Exposition  (IS'S)  Reports^'^  vol.  v.,  pp.  187-199. 

Aspirating  winnower,  Oirardin France. 

Grain-cleaner  and  separator,  Robrrt  Bohy  .     .  England. 
Adjustable  rotary  screen,  with  stone  separator, 

Pejf?»ey  4"  Co.,  and  othen England. 

Riddle  sorter.     PfmnlUt France. 

Grain  sorter.    Marot France. 

Grain  sorter,  dented  plate France. 

Grain  sorter,  dented  and  perforated  plate  .    .  France. 

Barley-sorter  for  breweries Franre. 

Sifting-sorting-ceparetor,  Coram ija-Maugi    .  France. 

Stone-clearer,  Hi^netU France, 

Aspirating  stooe-cleaVBr   . France 
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Refer  alw  to  :  — 
Cleaner,  Johnson     • 

MiUot      .... 

Richmond    .     .     . 

Seek 

"  Triumph,'*  SlaUr 
Dreiwer,  Vangtlder  .     , 
Dr>-er,  steam,  Cutler 

Stacey     .     .     .     .     , 

Stanthng     .     .     .     . 

Waliaee    .... 
Scourer,  Knox     ,    .     , 

Jrurraham  t  Beard    , 

"KxceUlor^'     .    .    . 

Richardson .    .    .     . 

Throop    

Trimmer  ,  .  ,  . 
Screen,  Barnard ,  .  , 
Separiitor,  Booth      ,    . 

JewtU 

Kurih 

"New  Era"     .    .    . 

Taylor 

Sorter  and  ■mutter. 

Rose,  Swit%.  .  .  . 
Stone  clearer  .    .    .    . 


•  **Sei*nti/ie  American,'^  xxxIt.  262. 

•  *^ Scientific  American  Sup,'^  27U2. 

•  ''American  MtUer,''  riii.  196. 
»  ''American  Milter,- ■  tI.  128. 

•  "American  MiUer,''  lii.  183 

•  "Scientific  American  Stip.,'^  1020. 

•  "American  MiUer,"  ri,  98,  161. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,^'  240. 
»  "American  MiUer,"  It.  106. 

•  '^American  Miller,'''  It.  6. 

►  "American  MiUer,-'  ▼ili.  224. 

•  "American  Miller,''  ri.  22. 

•  "American  Miller, '^  tI.  22. 

►  "Ameriran  Miller,"'  tI.  22. 

•  "American  Miller,''  ▼lii.  464. 

►  "American  Millar,"  Ylii.  321. 

►  "American  Miller,'*  ir.  116. 

►  "American  MiUer,"  r.  88. 

►  "American  Miller,*"  It.  47. 

•  "American  MiUer,'*  riii.  866. 

►  "American  MiUer,''  It.  24. 

•  "American  Miller,''  tH.  8. 
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page  201,  supra. 
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Grain  Side.  {Leather.)  The  side  of  h  skin 
or  hide  from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed. 

Grain  Sift'er.  See  Grain  Screen  ;  Grain 
Separator. 

Grain  Sort'er.  See  Grain  Separator,  p.  415, 
et  Meq. ;  Grader,  page  410. 

Grain  Steam'er.    See  Wheat  Heater. 

Grain  Toller.  A  device  for  taking  from  a 
grist  the  miller's  portion  or  toll. 

See  Toll  Collkctor,  p.  2687,  "Mech,  Dirt." 

•  "Mining  and  Scientific  Press  *'....    zzxtL  297. 

Ghrain  Waah'er.  An  apparatus  for  washing 
grain  previous  to 
grinding. 

Fig  1260  fthowK  a 
French  apparatus 
for  this  purpose 
if  ff  is  a  sheet-metal 
cage  revolTing  on 
the  vertical  axis  R ; 
the  latter  also  carries 
a  spiral  brush,  F  F, 
in  the  neck  of  the 
hopper  D,  down 
which  the  wheat  and 
water  are  passed. 
Traversinf^  together 
through  the  neck  the 
wheat  is  iv  as  hed, 
and  both  are  dis- 
chazved  into  the  cage 
H  H,  which,  being 
in  rapid  motion,  re- 
jects the  water  at  its 
circumference  and 
retains  the  wheat. 
The  course  of  water 
being  stopped,  the 
rt>Tolution  is  kept  up 
till  the  wheat  is 
sufficiently  dry,  and 
it  is  then  discharged 
into  the  hopper  O  O. 

Rebel's  system, 
French  also,  is  an  in- 
clined cylinder. 

Ro.*e,  Swits. 
•  "Engineer*''  xlvL 
268. 

See  Grain 


Grain  Washer. 


Grain  Weighing  Ma-chine. 
Scale,  pp.  414,415,  supra. 

Gramme  Ma-chine'.  The  dynamo-electric 
machine  of  M.  Gramme,  celebrated  m  the  historj 
of  the  art.    Fig.  893,  Plate  XI.,  iupra. 

8m •"/roll  v4fe,''xziii.,  Jan  2,  p.  9. 

•  "  Scienttfic  American  Sup.,"  2401 

Grand  Feu.  {Ceramica.)  A  French  term,  but 
frequently  used  in  English  treatises,  signifying  that 


the  articles  are  baked  in  very  highly  heated  kilns  or 
muffles. 

Gran'ite  Ware.  }.  {Ceramics.)  A  trade  name 
{w.  g.f  white  granite)  of  a  kind  of  stoneware. 

2.  An  enameled  iron  ware  made  by  the  St.  Loniji 
Stamping  Company.  It  has  a  stone-like  enamel  of 
a  gray  color  nnd  remarkably  adherent  to  iron,  free 
from  poisonous  qualities  and  very  durable. 

Gran'u-la'ted  Steel.  {M'etaU^trgy.)  Melted 
pi<^-iron  is  run  into  a  cistern  of  water;  the  f^ridns 
put  in  a  crucible  with  sparry  iron  ore,  which  yields 
oxygen  to  remove  the  carbon.  The  fragmeu'ts  are 
melted,  and  cast  in  ingots.     UchcUius  steel. 

Gran'u-la'ting  Ap'pa-ra^tna.  An  apparatus 
for  the  granulation  of  metals  is  shown  in  Fig.  1261. 
The  object  is  to  reduce  the  meUl  to  fine  powder  or 
small  particles  so  as  to  multiply  the  surfaces  and 
facilitate  oxidation,  in  their  attack  by  acids. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1261  if  used  for  iron,  copper 
and  its  alloys  with  sine,  lead,  and  tin.   It  consists  eesentially 

Fig.  1261. 


OranmUuing  Apparatus. 

of  a  vertical  axis  E  put  in  movement  by  shaft  Hand  gearing, 
the  molten  metal  being  poured  through  funnel  b,  upon  tho 
revolving  disk  a  of  terra-cotta,  and  dispersed  centrifugally 
into  the  air  (or  water  if  neoeuary)  which  suiroundt  the  caat- 
iron  casing,  & 

Ghran'u-la'ting  Ma-ohine'.  ( Gunpowder  Mak- 
ing.) The  granulating  machine  w(»rks  upon  the 
broken  pieces  of  powder  cake,  to  reduce  them  into 
the  proper  size  of  grains. 

It  consists  of  two  bronie  side  frames  supporting  four  nain 
of  bronze  toothed  rollers  placed  on  different  levels  and  hav- 
ing their  axes  parallel  and  horixontil. 

The  first  set  is  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  about  20^  from 
the  floor,  and  the  press  cake,  broken  up  between  them, 
falls  on  to  an  inclined  screen  which  conducts  the  fragmenu 
to  a  second  pair  of  rollers.  A  succession  of  vibratory  screens 
sorts  the  powder  into  grades  and- dust. 

In  the  Petersbuig  arsenal  tlie  powder  cake  Is  broken  into 

Gftins  by  placing  it  in  sieves  which  contain  a  certain  num- 
r  of  bronse  balls.  These  sieves  are  attached  to  a  vibra- 
tory frame,  crushing  the  cake,  the  pieces  falling  through 
the  bottom  of  the  sieve  into  drawers  beneath.  The  grains 
are  subsequently  dusted,  glased,  and  assorted.  8ee  Fig.  19 
accompanying  Appendix  L,  *'  Ordnasue  Report,'*  1877. 

See  also,   Ibid.,  1879,  Appendix  1,  Plata  IV.,  Fig.  8,  and 
description  on  pp.  104, 106. 
Br.,  "Engineering  '* •  xxv.  188. 

Gran\i-la'ting  Pro'cess.  {MilUntj.)  The 
system  of  milling  consisting  in  the  repeated  crack- 
ing of  the  grain  and  its  fragments  between  rollers, 
instend  of  tearing  it  to  pieces  and  reducing  it  to 
flour  and  offal  between  stones.  The  diagram,  Fig. 
1262,  shows  the  gradations  of  the  process. 

Bee  CTUVDim  Mill  ;  Rollee  Mux  ;  Mnxnie,  etc 
Middlings  Mill,  MiUs     .     .    .  •  "American  Miller ,*'  v.  177. 
Middlings  mill,  MUU     .    .    .  •  "American  Miller,'*  vi.  96 : 

vii.277. 
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GRAPE  MILL. 


Chavanette's  Egmppoir. 
( Transveru  Vertical  SectioH.) 


Diagram  of  Wegmann^s  Granulating  Process, 

Oran'u-la'ted  Wood  Pow'der.  The  inven- 
tion  of  Captain  Schultze,  of  the  Prassian  army. 

Wood  ia  Mwed  into  fine  Teneen  acrocs  the  grain.  Thme 
Tene«rs  are  chipped  into  small  cobeii.  The  acids  and  solu- 
ble substances  are  remoTed,  and  the  little  cubes  are  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  40  parts  by  weight  of  nitric  acid  (of  1.48 
to  l.d«))  and  100  parts  sulphuric  acid  (of  1.85),  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  Six  parts  of  wood  is  added  to  100  parts  of  the  acid, 
stirring  constantlT  for  3  hours.  The  grains  are  dried  in  a 
cenfrifural  machine,  washed  in  running  water,  boiled  in  a 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda;  again  washed  and 
dried.  The  grains  are  then  heated  with  potash  or  baryta  ni- 
trate, dried  at  a  temperature  of  90°  to  112^  Kah.  for  12  hours. 


Ghrape 


show  Chava- 


(^atanau^i  Mgrappoir.    (Longitudinal  Vertical  Section.) 


pette's  (Paris)  machine,  for  crushing,  press- 
ing, and  de-stalking  grapes. 

It  is  intended  to  vi-  lo^ 

do  the  whole  duty  *    "*  ^• 

of  crushing  the 
grape,  expressing 
the  juice,  and  re- 
moTing  the  stalks, 
skins,  and  pips. 
Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  perfect 
separation,  on  the 
supposition  that 
the  effect  of  fer- 
mentation upon 
the  seeds  and 
stalks  is  injurious 
to  the  wine,  and 
the  relatiTe  quan- 
tity of  the  skins 
in  the  fermenta- 
tion-vat should  be 
under  control,  as  | 
it  is  the  ferment- 
ing skin  which  \ 
confers  the  color 
upon  the  wine. 
The  Talue  of  the 
digrttppaae^  h  o  w- 
j^  ever,  is  disputed.  In  the  Cbte  d'  Or.  for  instance,  it 
Is  claimed  that  the  ra/le  (stalk  of  the  bunch)  con- 
tains the  ferment,  bitartrate  of  potaasa,  and  tan- 
nin in  notable  quantities,  and  its  presence  in  the 
fermenting  Tat  adda  quality  to  the  wine  and  assists 
in  its  eonsenration. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  hand  or  by  power ;  in 
the  former  case  the  product  is  from  80  to  100  gal- 
lons per  hour,  and  8  to  10  times  the  quantity  when 
driven  by  an  engine  of  1-horse-power. 

A  is  the  hopper  into  which  the  grapes  are  thrown 
From  this  thev  fall  between  two  cvlinders,  B  B. 
i^Ma  ^^®  ^^^^^  surfaces  of  which  have  conical-headed 
nails,  which  move  in  close  proximity,  but  without 
contact.    The  cylinders  are  separated  by  a  distance 
of  5  to  6  millimeters.    The  crushed  mass  falls  upon 
a  pair  of  cylinders  covered  with  sheet  caoutchouc, 
which  has  a  uniform  thickness  of  7  millimeters. 
The  pips,  stalks,  and  skins  are  drawn  through,  but 
deprived  of  juice,  which  passes  out  through  perfo- 
rated plates,  O,  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder-box, 
and  then,  by  the  inclined  plate  Q  and  spout  T,  is 
dlschaiged  into  a  funnel  and  barrel.     The  pips,  skins,  and 
stalks  drop  into  a  chute,  F,  and  then  into  a  long  cylindrical 
horisontal  chamber, 

in  which  is  a  revolv-  pfg  1265. 

ing  helical  brush,  F 
F*,  which  drives  the 
contents  against  the 
exterior,  Uie  lower 
part  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  wire  cloth, 
while  the  upper  is 
of  wood  or  sheet 
metal.  The  meshes 
of  the  portion  from 
Etom  are  of  such  a 
siae  as  to  let  the 
grape  seeds  fall 
through  :  from  m  to 
Ef  the  skins  pass  out 
and  the  stalks  are 
ejected  at  the  end,  n, 
of  the  cylinder.     G,  Grape  Cruskfr. 

H,  i,  K,  L  are  gear- 
wheels for  transmitting  motion  derived  from  the  crank  Z  or 
pulley  y.     V  is  the  fly-wheel. 
The  crushing  of  the  grape  U  still  performed  bv  the  feet  in 
I  many  parts  of  Fnnce.    Earnest  efforts  are  making  to  induce 
the  small  proprietors  to  adopt  the  ecrasfraisin  or fouloir 

The  grape-crusher,  Fig.  1285,  of  Meixmoron  de  Dombasle, 
of  Nancy,  is  a  liatht  machine,  driven  by  hand,  and  placed 
above  the  vat.  It  has  two  wooden  rollers,  and  rods  upon 
them  which  act  as  teeth  to  draw  in  and  crush  the  grapes 
which  are  thrown  Into  the  hopper.  The  keys  allow  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  rollers  to  be  reguUted.  The  work  per- 
formed is  2,000  kilos  of  grapes  per  hour. 

The  American  jnrape-mill  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
shown  In  Fig.  1265,  a  pair  of  rollers ;  toothed  or  spiked,  to 
tear  and  crush. 

Tbegrape  mill  of  Mabille  FrAres,  of  Ambolse,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1266.    The  teeth  on  the  roUen  are  spiral,  and  the  ac- 
tion is  one  of  tearing  as  well  as  cutting.    It  is  the  "  usage  du 
JUt</#,"  a  great  and  important  grape  region. 
See  Wwi  Peis*.  or-© 
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GRAPNEI* 


Fig.  1260. 


Grape  MiU. 


Ghraphlte  Batte-ry.  {Electridttf.)  1.  A  fcrm 
used  in  Englaod  in  reference  to  a  battery,  having 
platinized  carbon  plates  and  amalgamated  zinc 
plates  in  dilnte  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  A  battery  in  which  mineral  graphite  is  used 
aa  the  negative  element.  See  instance  in  list  under 
Galvanic  Battery. 

Graph'o-soope.  {Optics.)  A  moanted  glass 
for  viewing  pictures  or  photographs.  The  lens 
mounting  is  usually  hinged  to  a  frame  which  forms 
the  picture  liolder. 

Ffg.  1267. 


GrajphoKope. 

Oraph'o-8te're-o-8cope.  {Optics.)  A  frame 
with  monnted  lens,  for  viewing  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures. 

Orap'nel.    1  •  A  boat's  anchor  with  four  claws. 

2.  A  grappling  hook,  for  recovering  submerged 
property. 

Fig.  1268  !>howfl  Toi«elH'i  (taupe  miirine)  for  directing  the 
pearch  for  objectR  of  value  at  the  bottom  of  tho  ma.  Su»- 
pended  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diring-bell  is  a  spring  grapple 
and  an  electric  light  with  reflector,  directing  a  bright  light 
over  a  circular  area  of  the  bottom.  Also  used  in  coral,  pearl- 
oytiter,  and  sponge  fi^ihing. 

3.  A  grapple  for  submarine  cables. 

The  kind  of  grapnel  ordinarily  employed  in  pick- 
ing up  submarine  cables  for  repairs  is  that  known 
as  the  centipede  grapnel.  It  resembles  a  compound 
rish-hook  in  shape,  the  stem  or  shank  being  set 
round  with  several  prongs  or  flukes  which  catch 
the  cable  as  the  grapnel  is  dragged  acr()ss  it  over 
the  sea  bottom.  The  flukes  are  rigidlv  welded  to 
the  stem,  nnd  one  disadvantage  in  this  form  of 
grapnel  is  its  liability  to  have  its  flukes  broken  off 
if  it  catches  in  submarine  rocks  or  other  obstruc- 


tions on  the  bottom.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
cable  from  the  claw  a  fluke  has  been  designed  to 
close  upon  the  cable  and  prevent  its  jumping  out 
again. 

JamieMMi's  eable  grapnel,  shown  in  Fig.  12G9,  is  self-re- 
lieving when  it  comes  in  contact  with  roclc  or  ott&ar  obstnie- 

Fig.  126B. 


TouUVm  ( Taiq>e  Marine), 

tions  on  the  bottom,  and  closeit  on  tlie  cable  when  once  en- 
countered. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  grapnel  shank,  1,  there  is  fixed  a 
bo«*8, 2,  for  containing  a  spring,  6,  which  exercises  a  pressure 
npon  the  inner  ends   of  the  grapnel  toen,  4,  as  the  outer 

rrtions  of    the   flukes, 
,  are  called.     The  toe  Fig.  1269 

portion  of  each  fluke  is 
free  to  more  round  a  cen- 
ter or  f ulcrnm  carried  by 
the  joint  of  the  fluke, 
which  is  rigidly  fixed  to 
the  boss,  so  that  when 
the  toe  encounters  a  rock 
or  other  obstacle  of  the 
kind  it  yields  to  it,  tuni- 
ing  round  on  its  fulcrum, 
7,  and  thereby  exercising 
a  compression  upon  the 
spring  until  the  obstruc- 
tion is  cleared,  when  the 
recoil  of  the  spring  re- 
stores the  toe  to  its  for- 
mer position.  When, 
however,  the  grapnel 
meets  the  cable,  the  lat- 
ter, 18,  lies  in  the  joint 
of  the  fluke,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  boss,  and 
it  is  retained  there  by  a 
spring,  5,  which  juts  out 
from  the  boss  and  arches 
over  it  so  as  to  hold  it 
in 

The  grapnel  operates 
in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  toes  when  en-  t 
gaged  by  rocks  or  other " 
obstructions  arc  pressed 
outward  and  rotate 
round  their  respective 
fulcra,  their  inner  ends  bearing  against  the  movable  piston 
13  on  the  reduced  portion  15,  of  the  shank,  which  com- 
presses the  spring  up  the  boss;  a  movement  which  may  con- 
tinue until  the  toes  move  round  to  the  angle  shown  by 
dotted  lines  on  the  left  hand,  an  angle  amply  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  toes  from  the  obstruction.  As  soon  as  the  toes 
are  released,  the  piston  is  forced  down  again  by  the  reaction 
of  the  spring,  and,  bearing  against  the  toee,  restores  them  to 
their  initial  working  angle.  This  angle  is  fixed  for  each 
grapnel  by  the  shoulders  17  on  the  boss  2  which  act  as  stop« 
between  the  boss  and  toes,  preventing  the  latter  from  bend- 
ing in  toward  the  shank. 

The  ftagmentary  view  shows  a  grapnel  with  an  arrangement 
of  cutting  shears  for  severing  a  cable  or  torpedo  line.  In  this 
figure  A  and  £  are  two  steel  knives  or  shears  monnted  on 
respective  f  alcza,  C  and  D,  and  capable  of  rotating  round 


Submarine  Cable  Grapnel. 
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GRATE. 


Orap'pling  For'ceps.  {Surgical)  A  tweez- 
ers with  double  claws  on  the  end  of  the  prongs. 
Used  in  skin-grafting.  —  Piffard. 

Orap'pling  Tongs,  {fishing.)  Broad-mouthed 
tongs  for  gathering  oysters.    Oyster  tongs. 
Orass-bam'-  ,_ 

ing  Stove.   A  Fig.  I2n. 

stove  for  burn- 
ing prairie  grass 
where  coal  and 
wood  are  scarce. 

It  is  built  of 
brick,  stone,  or 
concrete. 

Orate.  1.  An 
open  fire  as  in 
the  open  stove, 
Fig.  500  9,  p. 
2410,  "Mech. 
Diet:* 

2.  The  iron 
bars  containing 
the  fuel  in  a  fur- 
n a c e  or  fire- 
box.  A  collec- 
tion of  grate 
bars.     A  grid. 

Fig.    1272 


MennoniU  Stove. 


A.  Famaee  door  to  fire-box. 

B.  Dr»lt. 

C.  Pipe. 
F.  Chamber  wUh  Iron  nhutter  (hinfed) 

to  let  out  heat.    ThU  chamber  has  doors 
on  both  Miden  of  f  uniace. 
-  G.  Oven  or  cooking  place  on  kitchen 

shows  the  Ryder  dde  of  furnace. 


reciprocal  grate. 


1272. 


them.  Thew  knires  are  ground  sharp  in  their  upper  edge*, 
on  which  the  cable  18  rests.  Ulien  a  strain  is  produced  on 
the  ckble  by  hauling  in  the  grapnel,  these  knives  shut  on 
each  other  and  shear  the  cable  in  two. 

The  upper  shackle  10  is  the  means  of  attachment  for  the 
grapnel  line,  and  11  is  for  the  length  of  chain  which  is  al- 
ways trailed  after  a  grapnel  to  keep  it  from  skidding  and 
jumping. 
For  telegraph  cables. 

Jamitton  f  King  .    .  •  "  Tehgraphie  JoumeU,^'  tI.  483. 

•  ^'Seientijie  Amer.  Sup.J>'  1779. 

•  *' Engineering,*'  xxiv.  431. 
Submarine  cable. 

P*per  by  Jamieton    .  •  "/oiw.  Soc.  TtL  Eng.,'*  rii.  893. 
Lambert •  "Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,''  vii.  417. 

Orap'ple.  1.  A  tool  with  spring  jaws  which 
are  closed  by  striking  the  fi»h. 

Ujiitbb  Statss  Patents. 

7,70© Warner  rt  a/. 

16,014 E.  liorton. 

20,348 J.Qarl. 

144.110    .     .    •. J.  W.  Knapp. 

168,885 M.Jincks. 

2.  A  pair  of  claws  grasping  a  beam  or  rafter  as  a 
means  of  suspension  of  a  tackle  for  hoi>ting  hay  in 
a  barn,  or  merchandise  in  a  warehouse.  See  Grap- 
ple, p.  1011,  ''Merh.  Diet." 

Oraf/ple  Dredg'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  dredge 
with  hinged  jaws  or  claws  which  inclose  or  clasp 
the  object. 

Grap'ple  Hay  Fork.  That  form  of  fork  with 
hinged  jaws  which  mutually  approach  to  clasp  the 
hay  ;  a  form  of  horse  hay-fork.  Figs.  2027,  2080, 
p.  907,  *'Af€ch,  Diet." 

Grap'ple  Hook.  1.  {Fishing.)  One  with 
guard  to  prevent  fish  from  getting  loose  from  the 
barb.  See  Fig.  2000,  p.  872.  "  A^ech.  Diet,"  Also 
list  of  U.  S.  Patents,  1846-1872;  Report  of  U.  S. 
Fish  Commissioners,  Part  I.,  1873. 

2.  {Hoisting.)  A  pair  of  hooks  to  clasp  the  ob- 
ject to  be  hoisted.  See  Balk  Hook,  Fig.  181,  p. 
68  ;  and  Barrel  Hook,  Fig.  221.  p.  78.  supra;  and 
c  Fig.  2302,  p.  101 1,  "Mech.  Diet.*^ 

3.  A  grapple  attached  to  a  beam  as  a  means  of 
suspension  of  hoisting  tackle,  etc.  See  a,  b,  d,  e, 
Fig.  2302,  p.  1011,  "Afech.  Diet." 

Orap'ple  Shot.  A  shot  used  in  the  life-saying 
service  on  the  sea-coast.  Being  fired  across  a  ship, 
it  c^itches  in  the  rigging  and  serves  as  a  means  of 
establishing  communication  with  shore.   The  flukes  Ryder  Bedprotal  Grau. 

lie  parallel  in  the  barrel,  but  spring  out  when  the       .^       ,         ...        ...  ..,       .  ^ 

^fiKio  :.  koiilA/l  :ti  «-      o  The  grate  consists  of  a  nries  of  alternate  moTable  and  sta- 

caoie  IS  naujea  in.  tionary  ban.  The  movable  twrsara  moved  backward  and  for. 

Fig.  1270.  ward  seTeral  inches  by  a  lever  in 

^  front  of  the  boiler,  through  the  ash- 

*"^  pit  door.    The  rooTable  bars,  resting 

on  friction  rolls,  are  raised  above  the 
stationary  bars  a  little,  and  have  a 
corrugated  surface  for  friction, 
which  dlsturb<(  the  coal ,  def^troy s  the 
clinkers,  and  removes  the  ashefi,  thus 
opening;  up  a  uniform  draft  over  the 
Are  surface. 

Fig.  1273  shows  Schmitz's 
French  furnace,  having  grate- 
bai-s  which  are  hollow  to  allow 
passage  of  air,  and  turn  on 
"^  their  axes  to  prevent  burning 
^^  out  or  having  clinkers  attached 
to  them. 

Fig.  1274  shows  the  Tupper 

„     .     -       ,    ^.       .,,   ^        .  sectional  grate  for  steamboats, 

ZA/e-savmg  Semce  GrappU  Shot.    (LyU-Emen,.)  locomotives,  and   furnaces. 

The  sections  are  laid  on  truss  bars,  but  not  fastened, 
so  that  they  can  expand  and  contract  without  strain. 
The  openings  in  the  bars  are  V-shaped. 

Fig.  127.5  shows  the  Hawley-Adams  grate.  The 
shaking  grate-bars  are  rocked  back  and  forth  bv 
a  lever,  so  as  to  break  up  the  slag  or  clinkers  which 
would  block  tham. 


Ghrap'pling  Qear.  {Fishing)  Used  to  re- 
cover lost  trawls.     See  Grapnel;  Grapplb. 

Gxap^pling  Hook.  {Surgical.)  An  ini^ni- 
ment  with  a  pair  of  claws  at  each  end,  used  in 
poet-mortems  and  dissecting  to  retain  an  opened 
flap  in  position. 
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Fig.  1278. 


Furnctee^  with  Tumit^  Grate-ban, 

Fig.   1 276  shows  the  grate  of  the  "  Calorific " 
cookiug-stove.     It  has  a  slidiDg  grato  which  is 

Fig.  1274. 


Tupptr  Grate. 

pulled  forward  to  allow  the  clinkers  at  the  back  of 
the  fire  to  drop  out,  and  the  clinkers  in  front  are 
then  picked  out. 

Fig.  1275. 


Rocking  Grate-bars. 

Fig.  1277  is  Bissell's  radiator  shaking  grate,  the 
bottom  made  of  a  number  of  parallel  bars,  which 


Fig.  127a 


Anti-dinker  Stove  Grate. 

are  shaken  in  concert  by  means  of  the  handle  on 
the  side.  Numerous  examples  are  shown  under 
Gratu,  Grate  Bar,  on  pages  1012,  1013,  "J/ecA. 
DicL" 


Fig.  1277. 


Radiatm  Shaking  Grate. 

Refer  to :  — 
Gxmteii  at  Centennial,  nhaking. 

Mian,  Smith,  Adam*  .     ^'Iron  Age,^  ZTiii.,  Aug.  8,  p.  1. 

DtnnytfRuth    .    .    .  ♦  "5H*ii«»/l«  Am*r.,*' xxxrii.  390. 

Erdmaru •  "SriVult/Sc  ^wirr.,-' xxxiT.  22. 

Peat-barning,  Domestic  .  •  '''Engineer;*'  xlil.,  848. 

ReTolTinir ♦  *'Iron  Age,'''  xriii.,  Dec.  28,  p.  6- 

Rotary,  Denny  If  Ruth    .  •  '^Min.  ^  Sc.  Prrss,^-  xxxri.  177. 
Shaking,  M'Farlane  .    .  •  ''Am.  Man.;'  Mar.  21, 1879,  p.  8. 

Water-bar ^^'Scientijic  Atner.;' xxxf.^. 

ReToWing,  Borbrr,  Engl.  *'' Scientific  American  Sup.^'  855. 

Ten  Brink,  gwitx,   .    .  •  "Engineering;^  xxTiii.  175. 

Orated  Door.  A  door  of  open  slatted-work 
for  cattle  cars  in  warm  weather,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Orate  Ring.  A  ring  surrounding  the  tip-grate 
of  a  heatiug  stove. 

Orate  Sharker.  The  lever  for  agitating  the 
grate  of  a  heating  stove,  to  drop  the  ashes. 

Orav'cl  Po^-'der.  Coarse  gunpowder,  other- 
wise known  as  pebble  powder,  which  see. 

Ora'ving  Dock.  Clark's  elevating  dock  in 
the  repairing  bju^in  of  Blackwall,  River  Thames,  ia 
a  de)>ositing  dock;  but  instead  of  depositing  the 
vessels  on  a  grid,  as  in  the  Clark  &  Stand  field  dock 
at  Nicolaieff,  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  yes^sel  is  placed 
on  stocks  on  a  large  barge,  of  the  nature  of  a 
camel.  The  lifting  is  by  means  of  two  paralK-l 
ranges  of  hydraulic  presses,  between  which  the 
ship  is  floated  to  a  position  over  the  cradle  and 
camel  on  which  it  is  to  be  lifted,  and  on  which  it 
eventually  floats,  clear  of  the  water,  to  be  repaired. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  given  in  Plato 
IX.,  opp.  p.  252,  $ypra. 

Refer  also  to  — 

Birkenhead.  Br •  ''Engineer,**  xUt.  162. 

Green,  Blackwall,  Br.       .  •  ''Engineering"  xxvi.  110. 

CaisKon,  Poplar,  London   .  •  "Engineer;'  xlvii.  892. 

Toulon,  Fr *"Eiigineenng;'  xxtI.  898,  608. 

Orav'i-ty  Batte-ry.  The  invention  of  Cal- 
laud  or  Varley,  1854. 

A  battery  in  which  the  different  fluids  range 
themselves  at  different  hei^^hts  in  a  single  jar  by 
virtue  of  their  difffring  specific  gravities. 

The  zinc  element  is  a))ove  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  copper  below  in  sulphate  of  copper.  The  crj's- 
tals  of  the  latter  may  be  covered  with  a  layer  *of 
sawdust  or  sand,  to  prevent  mixing  the  fluids  by 
accidental  agitation ;  as  in  — 

Minotto's  battery,  Prescott's  ^ l^etrieity,^'  p.  00. 
Siemens- Ha/ske  has  interposed  paper  pulp.Prwcott,  *  p.  52. 
See  alito  Meidinger  ...    *  Preecott,  p.  58. 

DanieH •  Prencott,  p.  59. 

Sir  William  Thomson      .    •  Pre«cott,  p.  62. 

Ubieini "TeUgraphicJownai;^w.2lSi. 

See  also  Callaud  BATTOtr ;  GRAvrrr  Battkrt,  "Mech. 
Diet.** 

Oravl-ty  In'di-ca'^tor.  An  invention  by  M. 
Lehourg,  for  experimental  verification  of  the  laws 
of  falling  bodies. 

*'  A  flattened  cylindrleo-eonieal  weight,  guided  in  Ita  fall, 
like  that  of  (leneml  Morin*it  apparatus,  carries,  instead  of  a 
gtyle,  a  vertical  tuuing-fork,  furnished  with  a  Bhort  and  Ktilf 
metallic  wire.  The  weight  fall»  down  a  rule,  gmdumted  on 
one  of  ittiedirefi.and  covered  with  ^nioke  black.  The  tuning- 
fork  in  fiet  in  vibration  nutomaticallj  at  the  eommencemeat 
of  itfl  fall,  and  it  iniicribeR  on  the  fixed  rule  a  Kinuoui^  line, 
iui<pection  of  which  affords  an  aasy  d^moostration  of  tho 
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UwB  of  the  fall  of  bodi«a.  By  mounting  on  the  appantofl 
MTTenl  tuning-foriu  one  may  compare  together  their  number 
of  Tibrations,  and  even  determine  the  absolute  height  of  the 
sound  produced."  —  **JminuU  de  Physique.-* 

Grease    Box.      The  axle-box  of  a  railway 
tmck. 

Orease  cup,  attt<MDatie,  Fr.  *  **Se.  American,^*  xxxir.  290. 

Ghreas'er.    A  name  for  oil-cup,  lubricator,  oiler, 
etc.    See  under  the  various  heads. 

Orease  Trap.  A  cistern  in  the  course  of  a 
sewer.  An  inlet  pipe  di:»char^e8  into  the  cistern, 
aud  the  orifice  of  the  outlet  is  a  bent  pipe  so  far 
beneath  the  surface 
as  to  avoid  removal 
of  the  floating  scum 
of  grease. —  Waring*8 
"Sanitary  Drainage** 

Oreen'house 
Furnace.  The  boil- 
er for  hot  water  heat- 
ing apparatus  for 
conservatories  is  usu- 
ally a  ribbed  or  cor- 
rugated iron,  or  sec- 
tional ring  boiler,  set 
in  brick-work,  and 
having  departure  and 
return  pipes  in  which 
the  water  circulates 
through  the  green- 
house. 


Burbidge  A  Realy^i 
greenhoiue  heater  is 
nboirii  in  Fig.  1278 ;  three 
▼iew8,  a  combined  half- 
vertical  section,  and  half- 
front  view  ;  a  front  Tiew 
and  a  traasrerse  vertical 
section.  The  bells  for 
the  attachment  of  the 
pipes  an  shown  on  the 
left  in  the  upper  of  the 
three  Tiews. 

**SeieiU\iU  Ameriean 
5^.,'*2aG0,23d4. 

Oreen'house 
Syr'inge.  A  hand 
irrigator.  See 
Aquapdlt  ;  Hand 
Pump  ;  Irkioator, 
etc. 

Oreen'hoaso 
Ven'ti-la'tor.  A 
window-lifting  appa- 
ratus for  the  glazed 
roofs  of  conservato- 
ries. 

Ore  en  Ware. 
{Ceramics.)  Articles 
just  molded  or  other- 
wise shaped,  before 
drying  and   baking. 

Gre-nade'.  The 
modern  hand-torpe- 
do, used  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  is  a  com- 
pressed ball  of  gun- 
cotton,  attached  to  a  long  cord,  bv  means  of  which 
the  torpedo  is  exploded  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
shatter  a  five-ton  block  of  granite  when  it  has  been 
pitched  into  position. 

Gren'a-dine.  (Fabric.)  A  French  worsted 
dress-,^oods,  woven  with  a  gauze  or  open  taffeta  ar- 
roure,  and  ha%nng  a  silk  grege,  organziue  or  cotton 
warp  and  an  English  combing- wool  weft,  which  is 
highly  twisted  and  gas-singed. 

It  18  a  kind  of  dose  bar^. 


C^reetlkous*  Furntue  and  BoiUr, 


Ore-nef  Bafte-ry.     (Electricity.)    A  single- 
fluid  bichromate  battery.     A  bottle-shaped  vessel 
has  a  stopper  from  which 
two  carbon  plates  depend  '*8-  ^^• 

into  the  liquid.  A  zinc 
plate,  Zy  between  the  car- 
bons K  Kt  by  means  of  a 
rod  passing  through  a  cen- 
tral aperture  in  the  stopper, 
can  be  immersed  at  will  in 
the  lic^uid,  to  set  the  battery 
in  action. 

Nittudet,  Amer.  transl.,  •222. 

Trouv^'s  improTement  on  Gre- 
net  compounds  a  number  of 
pairs  of  remorable  elements. 
riioMdety  Mi  suprOf  *  224. 

Gkrid.  1.  A  grate,  grate- 
bar,  or  furnace  bottono. 

2.  A  grille  or  grated 
opening. 

3.  (Hydr.  Eng).  Astruc- 
tnre  of  beams  —  lying  in 
parallel  open  order  they  re-  c^^^^  battery. 
s  e  m  b  1  e  a  gridiron  —  on 

which  a  ship  rests  in  building,  lifting,  or  repairing. 

Pig.  1290  shows  a  hydraulic  grid  of  Clait,  Standfield,  &  Co., 
whone  depositing  docic  is  a  grid  of  the  largest  and  most  ad- 
mirable construction,  and  is  shown  in  Plate  IX.,  DtPoamKa 
DocM.,  sui>m. 

In  using  the  dock  the  grid  and  presses  are  lowered  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  keel  of  the  vessel  is  brought  directij  over 

Fig.  1280. 


HydrcuUie  Grid. 

the  center  and  secured  in  position  by  the  bilge  blocks  and 
side  shoring  frames,  the  presses  are  then  worked  and  the 
vessel  lifted  till  the  grid  is  abore  high-water  mark.  When 
in  this  position  a  number  of  struts  or  swinging  frames 
(which  were  preriously  held  up  in  a  horizontal  position 
under  the  grid)  are  liberated  and  allowed  to  hang  in  a  verti- 
cal position.  The  grid  is  now  lowered  a  few  inches  until 
the  whole  of  these  struts  rest  on  raised  bearings  cast  on  the 
be-id  of  the  presses,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  vessel  and 
grid  rests  on  them.  The  rams  are  now  allowed  to  sink  down 
into  the  presses,  where  they  remain  in  fresh  water,  and  are 
consequently  less  disposed  to  rust.  The  supports  are  hinged 
or  swung  at  the  top  so  as  to  fall  accurately  into  their  places, 
and  suitable  means  are  provided  for  raising  and  lowering 
them  simultaneouiily  bv  means  of  chains  and  shears.  The<)e 
frames  are  of  cnnHiderable  breadth,  and  some  of  them  swing 
tran!*ver!>ely  and  others  longitudinally,  so  as  to  obviate  any 
tendency  of  the  grid  to  move  in  either  direction.  There  are 
also,  in  addition,  strong  cast-iron  columns,  with  guides. 
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ftfainut  which  the  grid  slides  m  it  riMi  and  falls.    The 
pumps,  pipes,  and  ralTes  are  similar  to  those  used  in  ordi- 
nary hydraulic  docks. 
See  also  Utd&auuo  Hoist,  infra. 

Hydraulic. 

Ciark  ^  StOH^/uU,  Br.     .    .  •  "  Enfrinftring,''  xxrii.  203. 
•  **  Scientific  Amer.,'  xl.  291. 

Grille.  A  panel  of  metal  open-work  in  a 
wall. 

Orind'er.      I.     {Caoutchouc  Manufacture.)     A 

Eair  of  large  iron  rolls  revolviufi^  at  a  moderate  speed, 
t;tween  which  the  rubber  with  the  sulphur  and 
other  substances  to  be  mixed  with  it  are  repeatedly 
passed  and  jiround  to^^ether  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly combined,  and  form  one  homogeneous  mass 
of  about  the  consistence  of  ordinary  putty. 

2.  A  machine  for  sharpening,  as  a  grindstone  or 
emery  wheel :  which  see. 

3.  A  machine  for  dressing  to  form,  using  abra- 
ding materials  as  a  substitute  for  a  planer,  etc.  Sec 
Grinding  Machine. 

Orindlng  and  Pollsh-ing  Tools,  etc.  See 
under  the  following  heads :  — 


Agate  burnisher. 
Buhr  dresser. 
Buhr  rubber. 
Bur. 

Burnisher. 
Burring  engine. 
Cabinet  file. 
Cherry. 

Corundum  point. 
Corundum  tool 
Cross  file. 
Dental  file. 
Dental  grindstone. 
Dental  poliohcr. 
Double  ender. 
£mery  band. 
Kmery  board. 
£mery  stick. 
Emery  stone. 
Facing  tool. 
File. 

File-card. 
File  carrier. 
File  guard. 
File  holder. 
Finger  steel. 
Fire  cant  file. 
Float. 
Furrow  rubber. 


Furrowing  machine. 

Knife  cleaner. 

Knife  g^^inding  machine. 

Mill-file. 

Millstone  dresser. 

Pillar-file. 

Plug-finishing  file. 

Polir<her 

Polishing  disk. 

Polishing  iron. 

Porte  polisher. 

Ra.<p. 

Reaper. 

Riffler. 

Round  Iron. 

Saw  filing  clamp. 

Saw  filing  vise. 

Scraper. 

Scraper  plane. 

Scratch  brush. 

Scratcher. 

Shave  hook. 

Six-canted  file. 

Tripoli. 

Tube  brush. 

Tube  clmner. 

Tube  scraper. 

Veneer  scraper. 

Wall  scraper. 


Orinding  Lap.  A  grinding  machine  with  a 
revolving  wlicel  for  cutting  surfaces.  See  Lap,  p. 
1252,  **A/«r/j.  Diet." 

Grind'ing  Ma-chine'.     A  machine  adapted 

Fig.  1281. 


Grindinis  Madiint, 


for  the  execution  of  circular  grinding,  such  as  the 
grinding  of  hardened  plugs,  arbors,  spindles,  renin- 
ere.  standards,  cutters,  etc.  It  will  grind  straight 
and  ta|>ering,  either  inside  or  outside,  and  is  es- 
pecially useful  in  grinding  out  boles  in  hardened 
cast-steel  boxes  and  bushings. 

Brown  &  Sharpens  grinding  machine.  Fig.  1281,  operates 
by  a  solid  emery  or  corundum  wheel.  The  work  ran  be  re- 
▼olTed  upon  dead  centers  or  otherwise.  The  grinding  wheel 
can  be  moTed  oyer  the  work  at  any  angle,  by  «hich  means 
any  taper  can  be  produced.  Wheels  from  {"  to  12^^  in  diam- 
eter can  be  used  either  with  or  without  water.  The  feed- 
works  and  sliJes  of  the  machine  are  protected  from  grit  and 
dust.  The  grinding  of  taper  holes  and  angular  cutters  is 
proTided  for  by  graduated  arcs.  A  special  chuck  is  pro- 
vided, for  holding  work  to  hare  holes  ground.  An  additional 
movable  table,  capable  of  adjustment  by  a  tangent  scnew 
and  ipiduated  arc,  admits  of  straight  and  curved  taper 
grinding  with  the  centers  of  the  machine  always  in  line. 

Refer  to  :  Ventilators  for,  Br.  •  "Eng^ing,"  xxil.  19,  169l 
Ijithe,  Pralt  tf  Wdtney  .     .     .    •  '^Engineer"  xlii.  24. 
Machine,  metal,  BoUmann^  Fr.    •  ".Sc.  Amer  ,*■  xxxvii.  214. 

•  "/row  Age:'  xx\  ,  May  2, 1 
Tools,  On  grinding.  Rom  .  .  •  "Sr.  Amer.,"  xxxvii.  4(fe. 
Universal,  Tkompton^  Sltnu  If  Co..  Br. 

•  *^ Engineer :'  xli.  187. 

Orlnd'ing  MilL  The  subject  is  considered 
under  many  heads  assembled  in  list  under  Grain 
Clkanino  and  Gi< I nding,  p.  411,  supra. 

The  purposes  and  construction  of  machines  differ 
greatly  ;  they  are  adapted  for  grain,  ore,  fertilizers ; 
are  made  vertical  or  horizontal;  edge  rolling  (Chil- 
ian); grinding  on  the  fiat;  upper,  under,  or  both 
stones  moving ;  made  of  iron,  buhr,  glass,  etc. ;  are 
made  like  cages,  working  by  impact ;  grind  by  a 
tearing  action  between  two  surfaces,  or  a  crushing 
between  a  roller  and  concave,  or  flattening  between 
two  rollers,  etc.  See  numerous  examples  of  forms 
and  principles,  Plate  XXil.,  **Aiech.  Jjict./'  opp.  p. 
1020. 

The  principal  heads  under  which  they  will  be  found  are  : 


Aplatisseur. 
Af>pirator 
Bean  will. 
Bone  mill- 
Cake  grinder. 
Cement  mill. 
Concasseur. 
See  also  list  under  Mills,  in/ra. 


Com  mill. 
Cylinder  mill. 
Fertiliser  mill. 
Granulating  mill. 
Kibbler. 
Ore  mill. 
Roller  mill. 


Fig.  1282. 


Grinding  MiU.    { EUvation. ) 
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Figs.  1282,  1283,  show  the   Harrison   portable 
mill  with  a  pair  of  stuues,  one  being  a  runner. 

Fig.  1282  is  an  end  or  face  riew.  The  cam  and  pedental 
are  ca«t  In  one  piece.  The  headi  containing  the  bed  and 
ranneri  are  bolted  to  the  rim  of  the  case. 

Fig  12S3  ehowfl  the  nedenUl  and  case,  with  a  drewdng- 
fr<ime  bolted  on  and  the  buhrs  turned  out  upon  it  for  dresR- 
ing.  The  frame  is  made  in  two  parts,  and  fastened,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  case,  by  tap  boittf,  and  when  the  dressing  Is 
done  the  frame  is  removed. 


128a 


Fig.  1284. 


Grinding  Mill.    ( Open  for  Dress.) 

Refer  to :  — 

Bressen  If  Co.,  Fr.  .  •  '*SeientiJU  American,**  xll.  248. 

SuAr ^  "Scientific  American'*  xl.  lis. 

Portable,  Clayton  ^  Skut- 

tUworthf  Engl.  .     .  •  '^Scientific  American,'*  xli.  70. 

•  ''Em^nrer,*'  xItIi.  4^. 
Harrison ^ '^Srigntifie  Amer."  xxxvii.  TBI, 

810,  823. 

^unson * ''Scientific  American,^*  xli.  6i. 

NickoL%on •  "Engineer;'^  xWii.  408. 

Obenckatn •  "American  MiUer^^  vii.  280. 

Iron  upright,  PkiUips  .    .  •  "Scientific  Amer.,*'  xxxrili  828. 

Ransomes ♦  "En^neer,^'  xlri.  408. 

£"« *  "Srirnti fie  Amer.,''  xxxrii  dad. 

^WaUing •"Scientific  American,' xli.  Sa. 

Upright,  Straub  .     .    .     .  •  "Seientffie  Amer.,'*  xxxri.  86. 

♦  "Scientific  American,^'  xl  84. 
For  gunpowder,  Br.     .    .  •  "Engineering,**  xxt.  87. 

See  also  Gbai!«  Mnj.. 
Both  stones  running    .    .  ♦  "Scientific  Amer.,'>*  xxxir.  86. 
Com  Mill,  Ransome^  Br.    •  " Engineering,' ■  xxTli.  819. 
Garlic  extractor, 

MiUot,  Swits.     .    .  •  "Engineer**  xlri.  266. 
Floating  mills,  BalaJdava      "American  MiUer,''  vi.  101. 

Dr.  Knights  report  on  agricultural  machinery  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  18i8  contains  views  and  descriptions  of  the 
following  feed  mills  See  "Paris  Exposition  (1878)  Reports,*' 
▼ol  y.,  pp.  200-205:-  v        i      /-       , 

Grain  flattener     Bodin,  France. 

Grain  cnii*hcr,  Richmond  ^  Chandler.  England. 

Btddetl's  oats  and  beans  kibbler.  Maldon  ban  Works,  Emr- 
land.  '  ^^ 

Oil-cake  breaker.     Corbett  tf  Peale,  England. 

Consult:  Hughes*  "American  Miller  and  MiUwright*s  As- 
sistant.'* 

Dizon's  "Practical  Millwrights*  ^  Engineers*  Gttide  '• 

PaUett's  "Millers',  Millwrights*  i  Engineers^  Guide.** 

Orind'ing  Wheels.  Grinding  wheels  arc 
Known  as  stones,  laps,  glazers,  rubb>er8,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  material,  fineness,  etc.  Including  the  finer 
ones  which  are  polisUng  wheels,  they  are  made  of 
stone,  emery  solidiHed  by  cement,  wood,  leather, 
paper,  lead,  ra;^  (cut  in  d'isks),  brush. 

For  the  materials  forarming  the  surface,  see  Grindino  Ann 
PousHiKc  MATiauLS,  p.  1017,  "Mech.  Diet.** 

Grind'stone. 

J-  M.  Safford*s  report  in  "  Centennial  Exhibition  Reports,** 
Group  L,Tol.iii.,p.  188,  SI  ««9.  ^   ' 

Qrixuling  whMlf,  on,  iioM   .  •"SeinuifieAnur.Sup.,**  MO. 


Makingand  uses,  Mitchell  .  •  "Iron  Age,*'  xril'i  ,  July  6,  n. 

9;  July  20,  p  7. 
Trough,  Brown  ^  Sharpe    .  *"Sc.  American,"  xxxviii.  271. 

Grind'stone  Dres'ser.  See  Tbceino  Tool, 
Fig.  6682,  p.  2632,  "Mech.  Diet.'' 

Orifl-aille'.  {Fabric.)  A  French  fancy  dres-H 
goods  woven  on  a  taffeta  loom.  It  has  a  cotton 
chappe  or  fancy  warp  and  an  English  combing  wool 
weft.     Warp  is  printed  or  chin^. 

Ori-80u'me-ter.  (Fr.  grisou,  fire-damp.)  A 
firn  ilamp  detector  invented  by  M.  Coquillon. 

Ir  is  based  on  the  pro|)erty  of  palladium  wire 
wh^ri  heated,  to  bum  the  last  traces  of  hydrogen  con- 
tuitH'd  in  any  carburet  when  supplied  with  suthcient 
oxygen  for  its  combustion. 

The  reduction  in  volume  resulting  from 
this  combustion  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  the  protocarburet,  so  that  a 
projierly  graduated  gage  furnishes  at  once 
the  i>ro|>ortiuu  of  \ri\s  consumed. 

The  same  principle  is  found  in  Coquil- 
lon *s  Carburometer. 

The  portable  grisoumeter  consints  of  a  central  tube.  A, 
'  rtvlh-ii  the  burner,  narrowed  in  the  middle  and  graduated  into 
.';|[>^irofl  of  equal  capacity  ;  the  lower  end  is  open,  the  top 
cloAed  by  an  india-mbber  stopper 
carrying  two  holders  for  the  con- 
it  uc  ting  wires,  and  the  lower 
brmnriiesof  which  press  down  the 
psilnlium  wire.  A  third  opening 
if  k-rt  in  the  stopper  to  receive  a 
fii)(i]t  wooden  plug  or  a  glass  rod. 
This  first  tube  is  surrounded  by  a 
glass  sheath  or  cylinder,  B,  closed 
at  the  top  by  a  rubber  disk  having 
an  orifice  which  closes  by  means 
of  a  plug.  To  the  lower  portion  is 
adapted  a  diaphragm  containing 
water,  which  is  elevated  or  de- 
pressed by  means  of  a  screw,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Fort  in  barom- 
eter. Next  to  this  first  portion  of 
the  instrument  is  placed  a  second 
one,  which  consists  of  a  Planters 
condenser,  the  poles  of  which  are  ' 
attached  to  the  two  holders  of  the  | 
burner.  A  lateral  screw  acting  by 
pressure  starts  the  current  and  I 
heats  the  wire  at  the  desired  mo-  ' 
ment.  When  an  analysis  is  to  be 
made,  the  inner  tubes  being  full 
of  water,  the  screw  is  lowered,  so  J 
that  as  the  liquid  descends  it  is 
replaced  by  the  air  of  the  mine. 
The  volume  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  levels  of  both  the  tube  and 
sheath  are  on  the  same  horizontal 
line  opposite  theiero  of  the  scale. 

The  burner  is  now  closed  while  the  outer  sheath  is  left 
open.  The  electric  current  is  started  and  the  wire  heated  to 
redness.  The  gas  is  rapidly  burned,  and  after  giving  time  for 
cooliuff,  the  water  is  seen  to  ripe  more  or  less  in  accordance 
with  the  quantity  of  gas  burned.  The  two  water  levels  are 
readjusted  by  means  of  the  bottom  screw  to  equalize  the 
pressure  ;  and  the  division  of  the  scale  opposite  the  surface 
level  read  off.  This  instrument  gives  in  one  reading  the 
amount  of  protocarburet  in  hundredths,  but  doe^i  not  apply 
to  qnantities  of  the  same  exceeding  five  to  six  per  cent.  This 
would  be  useless  practically,  as  at  this  point  the  miner's 
lamp  is  full  of  fire  and  he  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  detona- 
ting compound. 

M.  Coquillon  has  since  replaced  the  palladium  by  platinum. 

The  principle  of  tho  stationary  grisoumeter  is  bAi«ed  on 
Professor  Devillc's  double  tlash, and  Is  shown  in  Fig.  1286.  It 
comprises,  first,  a  vertical  glass  tube,  A,  or  gage,  the  top  of 
which  is  branched  in  T  shape,  twococks  being  adupted  to  the 
horizontal  branches  of  the  T.  The  lower  portion  of  this  tube 
is  constricted  and  carries  ten  divisions,  each  of  which  may  be 
subdivided  into  ten  othem  ;  it  is  bent  at  right  angles  and 
attached  to  a  rubber  tube  fastened  to  a  flask  used  as  an  aspi- 
rator or  blower.  The  capacity  of  the  tube  measured  from  the 
cock  is  25  cubic  centimeters,  and  the  zero  of  the  scale  is  indi- 
cated at  the  bottom.  This  is  the  point  that  must  be  reached 
by  the  gaseous  volume  when  no  protocarburet  is  contained  in 
the  instrument;  10  is  marked  near  the  bulge,  each  division 
being  equal  to  |  cubic  centimeter.  The  second  portion  of  the 
apparatus  is  the  burner  B,  formed  by  a  small  thimble-shaped 
tube  closed  by  a  rubber  stopper  pierced  by  two  holes  into 
which  an  infcrodaoed  tlw  boldfirs  for  the  palladium  wires. 


Portable  Grisoumeter. 
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Laterally  are  adapted  small  capillary  tnbef  which  by 
of  rubber  tubing  allow  of  an  attachment  on  the  one  side  to 
the  gage,  on  the  other  to  the  following  bell  glaan.  This  last, 
C.  in  capped  by  a  capillary  tube  bent  at  right  angle*  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  glaM  cylinder  or  sheath  closed  at  the  bottom 
and  filled  with  water.  The  whole  apparatus,  as  well  as  the 
corks,  is  in  glass,  and  is  mounted  on  a  stout  wooden  board  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  accident.  A  small  box  containing  10 
small  tubes  filled  with  water  is  accessory  to  the  apparatus, 
Uiese  being  filled  when  desired  with  the  air  collecteU  in  the 
rarious  lerels  of  the  colliery  and  destined  for  ana1yiti#. 

The  use  of  the  stationary  grlsoumeter  is  Tery  simph".   The 
bell  glass  surrounded  by  its  cylinder  is  filled  with  HKt4.r  to  a 

Fig.  1285. 


Qrite  Mill.  The  grits  mill  with  one  cylinder  is 
nsed  in  the  St.  Georgen  manafRctory  of  St.  Gallen. 

fTis  the  cylinder  with  steel  shell  and  ^  the  steel  concare 
It  is  used  for  the  cracking  of  wheat  and  the  production  af 
grits,  leaTing  further  milling  to  be  done  with  a  run  of  stones. 


1286. 


Stationary  Grisounuter. 

determinate  or  fixed  point:  the  gage  tube  is  also  fllU-4  ^>^ith 
water.  The  bunier  and  capillary  tubes  are  left  full  of  air. 
One  of  the  small  tubes  from  the  box  is  now  attached  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  end  plunges  into  a  tumbler  full  of  wtiter 
white  the  other  or  taper  end  is  connected  by  means  of  a  rub- 
ber tube  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  gage.  One  of  Mohr's  for- 
ceps cloMS  this  rubber  tube  at  the  det>ired  height 

In  order  to  Introduce  66  centimeters  of  gas  into  the  gage, 
the  left  cook  is  opened  and  the  forceps  pressed  by  the  right 
hand,  while  the  left  band  holds  the  flask  so  as  to  be  able  to 
raise  or  lower  it  at  will.  The  gas  passes  from  the  conico-cyl- 
indrical  tube  into  the  gage,  and  must  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  lero  of  the  scale  as  indicated  by  the  water  level. 
This  being  done,  the  left  cock  is  closed  and  the  right  opened, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ptilladium  wire  is  heated  to  redness. 
The  gas  is  made  to  circulate  two  or  three  times  oTer  the  pal- 
ladium by  the  motion  given  to  the  flask.  After  the  burner 
has  cooled  down,  the  gaa  is  returned  to  the  gage,  and  the  scale 
read  off.  Thii*  laj«t  is  so  graduated  as  to  indicate  at  sight  hun- 
dredths and  thousandths  of  protocarburet  or  of  bicarburet. 
Portative,  CoquUlon "T^fAno/osi.t/f,"  xl.  486. 

Rrgnnni '*  r<cAno/og'».<«<',"  xxxix.  376. 

lAinp ,  Mallarrt  et  al "rrrAiio/og-r*/*,"' xll.  5i4S. 

Dissipating  fire-damp,  Delaurier  ''Teehnolosfiste,^'  xli.  047. 

CofjuiUoH ***EH^infenng,**  xxir.Sll. 

•  *'Manuf.  If  Builder;'  xi.  168. 
•"fin^n^rrr,'   xlix.68. 

See  also  PaANARO-GRisonMKTEB,  infra.  FiR£  Damp  Di- 
TiCTOR,  supra,  and  references  passim. 

Oriflt  Toller.  This  machine  operatc8  throuch 
the  periodical  presentation  of  a  toll  spout  with  its 
attendant  valve.  Each  time  the  sf)Out  is  presented 
under  the  falling  grain  ic  takes  in  a  portion  which 
is  carried  down  and  out  of  the  machine  as  toll. 

The  amount  of  toll  taken  is  governed  by  a  de- 
vice in  which  the  position  of  a  wrist  in  a  slotted 
crank  regulatc>8  the  amount  taken. 

Grits.  {M tiling.)  Cracked  fragments  of  whent 
smaller  than  groat ».  An  incident  to  the  High 
Milling  process,  which  see.     See  also  Groats. 

Grits  Gra'diQg  Ma-chine'.  {MUlinq.)  A 
centrifucal  apparatus  for  grading  grits  after  the 
separation  of  the  fine  flour  by  the  process  of  bolting. 

The  grits  passes  by  a  spout  to  the  top  of  a  rapidly  reroW- 
ing  wheel,  A,  and  Is  projected  centrifugallv ;  the  largor 
particles  fly  to  a  greater  diMtance  and  fall  at  T,  while  the 
others  reach  £  FrespectiTely,  according  to  relative  IcTity. 


Grits  Grading  Maekiiu. 

Grits  Pu'ri-fi'er.  A  machine  for  separating 
hrnn  scales  from  grit».  It  is  of  Austrian  origin, 
the  originator  being  Ignaz  Paur,  the  inventor  of 


Fig.  1287. 


Cylinder  Milt  of  St.  Georgen,  St.  GalUn,  Switzerland. 

the  high-milling  process.  Panr*s  and  Ks>cher  Wys's 
grit.M-purifiers  are  shown  by  Kick  in  his  report'  on 
Group  IV.  to  the  Austrian  Government,  1873,  and 
in  Prof.  Horsford*s  report,  "Vienna  Bread,"  Vienna 
Exposition,  1873,  vol.  ii.,  §  b. 

The  machine.  Fig.  1288,  acta  by  a  blast  of  air  upon  the 
materials  of  different  graTity. 

The  bran  is  a  thin  flat  scale  of  the  wheat  shell.  The  grits 
arc  irrpgular  fragments  from  the  interior  of  the  grain,  rtla- 
tively  heavier  than  the  bran. 

a  is  a  supply  tube  introducing  the  mixed  bran  and  grits. 
6  is  a  hopper  with  a  slit  at  the  Dottom.  At  I>  a  current  of 
air  enters  and  encounters  the  falling  stream  of  bran  and 
grits.  The  grits  l>eing  heavier  fall  into  division  /,  the  bran 
is  carried  to  Y,  and  the  Intermediates  fall  into  /  /.    A  seo* 
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ond  earrent  of  air  entering  at  e  subjects  the  matters  to  a 

farther  separation. 
Another  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  1289,  and  Is  used  at  Pesth. 
^    is   a    hopper   receiving   the 
Fig.  1288.  meal  ;  B  a  cvlinder  fitting  the 

spout  from  the  hopper,  and  ad- 
mitting of  raising  and  lower- 
ing ;  6  is  a  circular  smooth  me- 
tallic plate  reroWed  bj  a  ver- 
tical shaft  attached  below. 
The  meal  as  it  issues  from  the 


Pour's  Grits  Purifier. 


Grits  Purijier.    (Pesth.) 


foot  of  the  hollow  cylinder  Is  carried  to  the  periphery  and 
shot  outward  into  the  current  of  air  produced  by  suction 
through  lipout  H.  The  rounded  grits,  haviog  greater  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface,  reach  the  space  D; 
the  bran-flakes,  having  least  material  to  surface,  are  drawn 
to  F ;  and  the  fine  flour  falls  between  to  the  receptacle  H. 

Ghis'sly.  ( Cal.  Hifdraufie  Mininff. )  Grizzlies 
are  heavy  iron  grates  which  catch  the  bowlders  and 
through  which  the  fi^ravel  is  sifted  ;  they  are  placed 
at  the  point  where  the  washings  fall  into  the  sluice. 

Oroats.  (Milling.)  a.  Bruised  or  cracked  frag- 
ments of  wheat  with  bran  attached ;  larger  than 
grits.  An  incident  to  the  process  of  High  MiLr<- 
INO,  which  see.  This  is  the  technical  meaning  of 
the  word ;  adopted  in  the  search  for  specific  words 
to  indicate  conditions  of  fineness  or  quality. 

6.  Hulled  and  broken  grain,  used  as  an  article  of 
food.  May  be  of  wheat  or  oats.  This  is  the  do- 
mestic meaning  of  the  word  groats  (pr.  gritt). 

Qroom'er.     An  application  of  the  flexible  or 

Fig.  1290. 


Uoru  Groomer. 

jointed  revolving  shaft  to  rotate  a  brush  used  in 
the   grooming    of     horses. 
The  flexible  shaft  is  thus  ^^«'  ^2»1. 

used  in  drilling,  by  den- 
tists, for  sheep  shearing, 
horM  clipping,  hair  cutting 
and  bru.Hhing,  and  horse 
grooming. 

Oroov'er  Head.  A 
circular  cutter  used  on  a 
wood- planing  machine  to 
cut  tne  grooves  on  one 
edge  of  matched  boards. 
The  cutters  have  spurs,  and 
are  held  in  ^lots  by  tapered 
compression  bolts. 


Groover  Head. 


Ghroov'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  form  of  lathe  for 
making  grooved  or  scroll  work,  such  as  table  legs, 
balustrades,  etc. 

Ground  Cock.  A  basin  cock,  ground  into  its 
seat,  as  distinguished  from  compression  cock. 

See  Fig.  672,  p.  216,  supra. 

Oroand'ing  Ma-chine'.  (Wall  Paper.)  A 
machine  for  giving  the  requisite  body  to  receive  the 
colored  pattern. 

While  passing  over  a  roller  the  paper  is  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  (that  nsed  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of 
alumina),  glue,  and  water,  and  if  the  surface  is  to  be  finally 
polished  — or  satin  finished— a  percentage  of  hud  oil  la 
added.  After  the  mixture  is  applied  it  is  evenly  distributed 
over  the  paper,  first  by  two  reciprocating  brushes,  then  by  a 
rotating  brush  roller,  and  lastly  by  two  brushce  like  the 
first. 

See  cut,  Fig.  1,  p.  226,  "Sctmli/Se  Ameriean^^'  vol.  xxzvii. 

Ghroup  Spring.  Railway.  One  formed  of  a 
number  of  separate  springs  in  a  cluster.  See  ti. 
Fig.  1143.  "A/ecA.Acf." 

GroUB'er.  [Hydraulic  Engineering.)  A  heavy 
iron-pointed  oak  timber  which  passes  through  the 
hnll  or  down  the  side  of  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of 
anchoring. 

*'Beport  of  Chief  of  Bnginsers,''  1876,  vol.  li.,  Pfcrt  H.,  p. 
408,  and  A,  Fig.  1. 

Oroilt  Wall.  One  made  of  b^ton  or  similar 
material. 

"  Grout  (or  concrete)  as  bulldine  material,  is  composed  of 
lime  and  coarse  gravel  mixed  with  water,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ordinary  mortar,  and  of  about  the  same  consistency. 

"  A  small  proportion  of  cement  —  say ,  one  tenth  —  may  be 
mixed  with  lime,  and  will  add  to  the  strength,  durability, 
and  finbh  of  the  walls. 

**  To  give  solidity,  quarry  chips  can  be  used  by  being  im- 
bedded UD  the  composition  while  forming  the  walls. 

*'  The  walls  of  buildings  are  formed  of  this  material  by 
making  boxes  or  molds  of  2^'  pUnk,  of  uniform  width,  placed 
on  edge  horisontally,  as  wide  apart  as  the  desired  thickness 
of  the  walls,  and  held  in  place  by  cleats.  Into  these  boxes 
or  molds  thus  formed  the  grout  is  put,  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  sufficient  time  to  harden ;  when  the  boxes  are  removed, 
and  sAin  placed  at  the  top  of  the  layer  Just  formed,  and 
again  filled  with  gravel  and  stone ;  and  so  on  until  the  wall 
is  of  the  required  height. 

"  If  the  planks  of  which  the  boxes  are  made  are,  say,  12^' 
wide,  the  grout  will  harden  in  about  24  hours  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  boxes  to  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  wall. 

**  The  gravel  used  may  be  mixed  with  a  moderate  propor^ 
lion  of  sand  advantageously. 

"  The  partition  walls  can  be  built  more  cheaply  and  rap* 
idly  of  lumber  than  of  gravel ;  ss  where  inside  walU  are 
constructed  it  is  difficult  to  fit  and  manage  the  boxes  without 
injuring  the  outside  walls." 

The  boxes  and  method  of  construction  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  pis4  walls.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  material 
used.  —  Report  of  Lieut.  Rogers,  U.  S.  A. 

Grove  Bat'te-ry.  The  nitric  acid  battery, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Grove,  now  Justice  Sir  W.  K. 
Grove.  It  eliminates  the  hydrogen  by  oxidizing  it 
so  as  to  form  water,  and  so  prevents  the  polariza- 
tion of  the  negative  plate. 

It  has  the  amalgamated  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  its  platinum  in  nitric  acid,  with  an  intervening 
porons  cell. 

Prescott,''Eteetriaty'^ •  64  ;  Ganol,  •  686. 

De  la  Rire,  London,  1853     .     .    .     .  *  44. 

Noad,  London,  1859 •276. 

de  Moncel,  ParL«,  1856 69. 

ShafTner,  New  York,  1859   .     .    .    .  •  97. 

Niawtet,  American  transl *  155. 

"English  Mtehanie  "' •  xxiii.  77. 

Poggendorfs  modification,  Niaudet, 
American  transl •  155. 

Growing  CelL  (Optict.)  Beck's.  A  plate 
of  glass  into  which  is  fitted  an  annular  zinc  trough 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  which  a  cover  of  plate- 
^lass  is  screwed.  On  the  top  of  this  glass  the  ob- 
ject to  be  kept  alive  is  placed,  and  over  it  is  laid  a 
thin  glass  cover. 

The  action  of  this  growing  cell  is  as  follows :  The  trough 
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i«  filled  with  water,  the  plate-glMS  is  screwed  down,  the  thin 
cover  placed  upon  it.  The  plate- glaiui  cover  haa  two  boles 
pierced  in  it,  uiie  of  which  come*  under  the  covering  glass, 
and  through  which  the  water  will  flow  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, fee<lin^  the  object.  The  other  hole  is  outride  and  will 
admit  ftufflcicnt  air  to  replace  that  lost  by  the  capillary  ac- 
tion under  the  covering  glass. 

Orub'ber.    An  implement  for  deep  cultivation. 

An  implement  for  tearing  through  soils  infcbted 
with  grubs,  stumps,  stones,  and  roots.  A  clearing 
plow. 

The  steam  grubber,  Fig.  1292,  is  one  of  the  set  of  steam 
cultivation  implemeutA.  It  is  eKpocially  intended  for  work- 
'in{[  in  stiff  clay  land,  to  stir  and  aetata  the  subsoil  without 


Fowler's  Steam  Grubber. 

materially  disturbing  the  surface.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
made  with  1,  2,  or  8  tines,  and  i.«  worked  7f  deep.  It  is  alf*o 
used  for  stirring  up  the  subsoil  of  old  grass  lands,  and,  with 
1  or  2  tines,  to  a  depth  of  as  much  as  SO''  in  removing  stones 
or  tree-roots.    It  is  known  as  a  *'  knifer.'* 

It  may  be  called  a  renovating  or  reclaiming  implement, 
and  under  all  circumstances  of  its  use  is  a  powerful  assist- 
ant in  the  matter  of  drainage  in  strong  soils. 

Gkrub'bing  Ma-ohine'.  A  special  gun-tool. 
The  work  has  a  semi-rotary  motion  against  a  fixed 
tool. 

In  the  special  grubbing  machine  the  tool  has  a 
motion  on  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  an  automatic 
feed.  —  Pratt  ^  Whitney. 

Orub  Break'er.  {Afjric.)  A  form  of  heavy 
plow  used  in  recently  cleared  land,  and  havinf^  a 
strongly  braced  colter  and  share  for  uprooting 
grubs  and  breaking  roots. 

Orub  Hoe.  An  implement  something  between 
a  hoe  and  an  adze,  used  in  cutting  and  digging  up 
bruHh,  saplings,  etc. 

Orub  Hook.  An  implement  drawn  by  a  team 
and  used  in  rolling  out  stones  and  tearing  out  roots, 
stumps,  and  logs. 

Fig.  1293. 


Grub  Hook. 

Orum'met.  {Xautical)  See  Grommet,  p.  102.'), 
"  Mfch.  Ihcty 

Ouard.  A  fence,  fender,  screen,  canopy,  etc., 
as  the  case  mny  be  :  — 

A  dnsh-board,  or  step-guard  in  cars. 

A  fender  in  prates. 

A  piece  to  receive  the  jar  of  an  opening  door. 

A  screen  to  keep  the  heat  of  a  tire  from  a  person, 
wall,  or  furniture. 


A  grating  to  a  window  to  preserve  it  from  blows. 
{Fire-amis.)     The  bow  which  protects  the  trig- 
ger. 

Ouard  Bolt.  A  flat-headed  screw-bolt,  fully 
counter-sunk,  for  fastening  the  guards  of  mowing 
machines  to  the  bars. 

Ouard'ed  In'atru-ment  [Surgical.)  Said 
of  an  instrament  the  point  or  cutting  edge  of  which 
is  concealed  or  guarded  duriug  introduction,  and 
uncovered  when  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  become 
effective.  As  guarded  blunt-hook,  guarded  bistoury, 
guarded  trephine. 

Bistoury  cach€  expresses  the  same  idea. 

Oui'bal  Fan.  A  ventilating  wheel  on  the 
exhaust  principle,  receiving  the  air  around 
its  axis  and  forcing  it  by  wings  ccutrifugally 
to  the  exit  shaft. 

Ouide.  {Surgical.)  A  stifTeniug  stem, 
withdrawable,  in  a  soft  rnbber  catheter. 

A  cannuliited  stem   affording  a  means  of 
direction    to  a    flexible  instrument.     A  di- 
rtrtor. 

Oui'don.  The  flag  of  a  commsnder  of  horse  ; 
generally  of  dama.«k  and  fringed,  3'  broad  on  the 
}«tii^,  and  lessening  towards  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
divided  into  two  peaks. 

Ouillo-tine  lu'stru-ment.  {Surgical.)  An 
instrument  for  excising  the  tonsil  or  uvula.  It 
has  a  cutter  sliding  in  guides  and  a  loop  to  hold 
the  object. 

See  ToNsooTOMi,  e,  Fig.  6626,  "AffcA.  Diet.** ;  Uvclatomb, 
</,  Fig.  G886,  ibid. 

Home-made     .    .    .     .  *  "5r»«n/i/fr  Jmmraii,'' xlii.  296. 

Oui-tar'.  {Music.)  An  instrument  played  by 
the  hands,  having  6  strings  tuned  in  fourths  and 
thinls.  The  three  lower  strings  are  of  silk,  covei-ed 
with  t*ilver  wire  ;  the  three  upper  of  catgut.  The 
three  former  are  usually  played  by  the  thumb  ;  the 
three  latter,  G,  B,  E,  by  the  fore,  middle,  and  third 
fingers  respectively,  the  little  finger  resting  on  the 
instrument. 

Oum  De-pres'sor.  A  dentist's  tool,  used  in 
holding  the  gum  down  from  the  tooth  in  filling 
cavities  close  to  or  under  the  gum. 

Oum  Lan'cet.  {SurgiccU.)  A  pocket  lancet 
in  shell  handle.  See  a,  ^ig.  2795,  p.  1249,  *'J/ccA. 
Diet.'' 

Oum'mer.  A  tooth  for  gulleting  saws.  See 
Saw  Gummer. 

Oum'mer  Orind'er.  A  tool  for  holding  the 
cutter  of  a  saw  gummer  while  being  ground. 

Oum  Spring.  One  made  of  caoutchouc  —  io- 
dia  rubber. 

Oun.    See  Cannon  ;  Hifle,  etc, 

"Duilio,''  Armstrong  gun. 

Bore 17  T2". 

Shot 2018  lbs. 

Maximum  charge  powder 611  n>s. 

Ordinary  charge  powder 35o  lbs. 

See  Can!(on,  Riplk,  etc.,  and  various  specific  heads. 

Bpnrting  and  whaling  guns.  Galling  gun. 

Ithnv-gtin.  Annstrons  gun. 

Syringe  g\xa.  Whiiworth  gun. 

Rifle-barrel  in  shot-gun  bore. 

Steveru • '*SrrVfii»/fc  ilfneriVaii,'*  xl.  263. 

Gun-lock  concealed. 

"  Climax."  Holland  .  •  '' Snentific  American,'  xli.  411. 
Oun  tool,  ttarthfl  .  .  .  •  "Seientifie  .iniericnn,"  xl.  131. 
llammerlesfi,  Guener^hr.  *  **Scienti^e  American,"  xiiii.  274. 

Oun  Bar'row.  The  hrouefte  miVtaire  of  ^I. 
Bazin.  The  butts  of  two  rifles  are  attached  to  a  pair 
of  small  wheels;  the  Iwrrcls  form  handles;  the 
barrow  supports  the  soldiera**  knapsacks  and  other 
impedimenta. 
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Oanl>oat. 

Qonboats  ready  for  launching,  PortAoonth,  Eng. 

•  *'Srienlific  Ameruan  Sup.»  2084. 

Chinese "Seientijle  American  Sup.,'- 9SS. 

"  Delta,"  China  .    .    ,•*' Sdenti/u  American  5m/?.  "  1087. 
**EiMiloD,''  China    .    .  •  "EAgineer,'  xlriil.  144. 

Gan  BniBh.    A  spiral  cylindrical  brush  with 
stiff  bristles ;  used  for  cleaning  gon-bores. 
Gun  Car'riage. 

The  "Report  of  the  Chief  of  Oninanee,  U.  S.  A.,"  1877, 
Appendix  K ,  contains  notices  and  vievrs  of  the  following :  — 

Au»f rian  field  carriage  ....    Plate  I V. 

Austrian  3  42'^  gun  and  caisnon    Plate  V. 

£ngli!«h  9-pounder  field  carriage    Plates  VI.,  VII. 

German  field  carriage  ....    Plate  VIII. 

£tigelkardt's  field  carriage    .    .    Plate  IX. 

8wedii>h  field  carriage  ....    Plate  X. 

8wedi»h  trareling  forge    .    .    .    Plate  XI. 

Sngliflh  field  trayeling  forge .    .    Plate  XIT. 

Sngliiih  7-pdr.  mount'n  carriage    Plate  XIII. 
Grwon's  'il-pdr.  coast  carriage .    Plate  XIV. 

Erupp's  12"  gun  and  carriage    .    Plate  XV. 

Krvpp*  14"  gun  and  carriage    .    Plate  XVI. 

Qerman  naTal  carriage .    .    .    .    Plate  XVIT. 

Qennan  turret  carriage     .    .    .    Plate  XVI II. 

Prumian  gun-lift Plate«  XIX.,  XX. 

JCri«/>p-.i  gun-lift Plate  XXI. 

Uydraolic  buffer      ^.    .    .    .    PbiteXXlI. 

TraTerxing    and    running-back 
gear  11"  gun Plate  XXIII. 

Snglifih  10"  casemate  carriaffe  .    Plate  XXIV. 

Englifih  10"  casemate  carriage 
(high)       PUteXXV. 

Xsglish  11"  C.  P.  carriage     .    .    Plate  XXVI. 

English  as-ton  carriage     .    .    .    Plates  XXVIL,  XXVIII. 

JfoMcriV^'*  7"  depressing  car.   .    Plate  XXIX. 
VattutMur's  carriage     ....    Plate  XXX. 

Ilydro-pnenmatic  ship-carriage .    Plate  XXXI. 

Swedish  27-cm.  gun-carriage     .    Plale  XXXII. 

Austrian  siege  carriage      .    .    .    Plate  XXXIII. 

Prussian  siege  carriage      .    .    .    Plate  XXXI V. 

AnciipV  21-cm.  siege  carriage    .    Plates  XXXV.,  XXXVI. 

Krupp's  15-cm.  siege  carriage     .    Plate  XXXVII. 

English  40-pdr.  siege  carriage    .    Plates  XXXVIII. 

Monerifff's  hjdro-pneum.  siege 
carrisge PUte  XXXIX.,  XL. 

Austrian  mortar  carriage  .    .    .    Plate  X LI. 

German  mortar  carriage    .    .    .    Plate  XLIT. 

Krupp's  28-cm.  mortar  carriage    Plate  XLIII. 

RuKsian  mortar  carriage    .    .    .    Plate  XLIV.,  XLV. 

English  sling  wagon     ....    Plate  XLVI. 

X.«*cAmc*«  hospital  tent     .    .    .    Plate  XLVII. 

EnglLih  "Armstrong  "  10"  on  casemate  carriage,  same  re- 
port. Fig  46,  Appendix  L. 

French  sea-coast  carriage  27  cm.  rifled  gun,  Fig.  67,  Appen- 
dix Li,  "Ordnance  Heporl,"  1877,  and  p.  644. 

American  carriage  for  8^'  rifle.    i6i//..  Appendix  P. 

American  carriage  for  12"  lifle.     i6rr/.,  Appendix  T. 

American  carriage  for  13"  riHe.     Ibid. ,  1876,  p.  96,  PI.  III. 

American  carriage  for  9"  converted  rifle.  76iJ.,  1371,  Ap- 
pendix I.,  p  134. 

Flank-defense  carriage  for  Qatling  gun.  Ibid.,  1879,  Ap- 
pendix I.s,  p  163,  and  Plates  I.,  II.,  Hi. 

Monrrieff "Van  NostrantPs  Mag."  x^.Zlb. 

Orerhank,  Maquay,  Br.    •  "Engineer,''  xliv.  88. 
Gun  truck,  Penn.  Ra'y  .  •  "Engineering  "  xxri.  492. 

Report  on  depressing  gun-carriages,  by  Board  of  Ordnance 
Officers  U.  S  Army,  Washington.  1873.  Refers  to  58  sys- 
tems, parts,  and  accessories,  pp.  19,  20.    And  illustrates  — 

Service  barbette  carriage,  16". 

JSenton^s  apparatus  for  maneuvering  guns. 

Buffington's  counterpoise  carriage. 

Capt.  J,  WaU  Wilson's  device  for  checking  recoil. 

Capt.  W.  H.  King's  counterpoise  carriage. 

Capt.  W.  R.  King's  dopreMing  carriage. 

See  also  Htdhaulio  Compressoh,  injra. 

Gnn'-cot'ton.  Cotton  rendered  explosive  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  See  p. 
1036,  "3/ccA./>irf.'' 

Modes  of  manufacture  and  considerations  of  its  stability, 
In  "Report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnanre,  U.  S.  A.:'  1877,  p.  458, 
et  ieq.    See  also  /6td.,  1^,  Appendix  I.,  pp.  130-182. 
On  cannon,  effect  of .    .  •  "Scientifie  American  Sup.,^'  2618. 

p¥nchon's  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  cot- 
ton are  thus  described  :  — 

**  The  cotton  is  first  thoroughly  cleansed  by  boiling  it  in 
an  atkaiine  solution  and  expoaing  it  to  a  currsnt  of  air,  and  ^ 


then  again  boiling  It  in  clean  water.  After  the  second  boil- 
ing it  must  be  again  thoroughly  dried,  first  by  a  centrifugal 
machine,  and  afterward  by  being  passed  over  a  current  of 
hot  air,  the  wet  meeting  the  cold  current,  and  as  it  dries  ris- 
ing to  a  temperature  of  about  IVP  F.  The  cotton,  in  charges 
of  one  pound  each,  is  then  steeped  for  five  minutes  in  a  bath 
containing  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  nitric 
acid,  after  which  it  is  taken  out  and  pUced  in  an  iron  cylin- 
der, and  a  perforated  piston,  about  8"  in  diameter,  b  forced 
down  upon  it  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  excess  of  acid 
pressed  out  of  the  cotton  passes  through  the  perforations  in 
the  disk  and  is  pumped  off.  The  cotton  Is  then  placed  in 
glased  earthenware  jars,  which  are  covered  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  heating  taking  place,  the  jars  being  placed  in  a 
current  of  cold  water,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
24  hours,  after  which  the  cotton  is  taken  out  and  again  thor^ 
oughly  washed,  and  while  yet  damp  is  passed  between  roll- 
ers until  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  this  process 
being  gone  through  while  the  compound  is  damp,  prevents 
any  possibility  of  its  explosion.  The  powder  is  then  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  nitric  acid,  and  water,  into 
a  pulpy  mass,  which,  after  being  strained  through  a  fine 
sieve,  is  carefully  dried  in  a  temperature  never  exceeding 
120^  F.  The  manufacturing  process  is  finally  completed  by 
paftdng  it  through  rollen  under  very  high  pressure,  by 
which  means  it  is  compressed  into  a  hard  substance  and  ren- 
dered almost  impervious  to  damp.  The  gun-cotton  intended 
for  blasting  purposes  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  broken  and  ir- 
regular in  sise,  but  for  rifle  cartridges  it  is  made  in  small 
pellets,  similar  in  form  and  sixe  to  rape  seed."  — '*l/niver- 
sal  Engineer.*' 

Gun  Hand'-toolB. 


Ball  seater. 
Breech  wrench. 
Bnrgoyne. 
Capper. 

Cartridge  capper. 
Cartridge  loader. 
Countersink. 
Extractor. 
Gun  brush. 


Intrenching  spade. 
Loading  plug. 
Primer. 

Primer  extractor. 
Re-capper. 
Re-loading  tool. 
Re-primer. 
Uncapping  knife. 


Gun  Har-poon'.  A  harpoon  projected  by  a 
gun.    Used  in  whaling.    See  Uarfoon. 

Gun  Lift.  A  hoisting  arrangement  for  mount- 
ing and  dismounting  cannon. 

Ordnance  Report,  1877,  Plates  XIX.,  XX.,  gives  views  of 
Prussian  gun  lift. 
Plate  XXI.,  Krupp's  gun  lift. 

Gun  Ma-chines'. 

Barrel  boring  machine. 
Breaking  down  machine. 
Bullet  machine. 
Bullet-patching  machine. 
Butt  lathe. 

Cartridge  heading  machine. 
Cartridge     varnishing     ma- 
chine. 
Charcoal  grinding  machine. 
CUimp-milling  machine. 
Coiling  machine. 
Cupping  machine. 
Drawing  machine. 
Dusting  machine. 
Glaxing  barrel. 
Granulating  machine. 


Oun  stocking  machine. 
Qun  stock  lathe. 
Impression  machine. 
Incorporating  mill. 
Lead  wire  apparatus. 
Loading  machine. 
Mixing  machine. 
Pebble-powder  machine. 
Pellet-powder  machine. 
Pistol  rifling  machine. 
Powder  dusting  machine. 
Powder  pressing  machine. 
Priming  machine. 
Rifling  machine, 
l^pering  and  crimping  n 
chine. 


Gun'pow-der.    See  references :  — 

"Compensators,'*  Totten  .    .  *  "Se.  American,"'  xxxvi.  3(16. 
Incorporating  mill,  Br.     .    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxv.  37. 
Manufacture  of,  Hay  ...  *  "Engtmenng**  xxv.  1,  37, 

96. 
Mixing  machine,  Br.    .    .    .*"  Engineering,"  xxr.^. 
Modem  history  of,  "Jour.  Soe.  of  Arts.-'' 

^'  Van  Nostr.  Mag,"  xxi  208. 
Pebble-powder  machine    .    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxv.  238. 

Densimeter •  "JFii^iiiwr/n^,"  xxv,  236. 

Manuf.  "Reviu  IndustrieUe  "     "  Van  Nostr  Mag.,"  xvi.  305. 

Sif tine  reel,  Br •  "E»Hr'n«<Tr«^,"  xxv  37. 

Breaking-down  machine  .  .  *  "Engineering,*'  xxv.  95. 
Charcoal  grinding  mill,  Br.  .  *  "Engineering,"  xxv.  37. 
Granulating  machine,  Br.     .  *  "  Engineering,"  xxv.  188. 

Dusting  reel *  "Engineering,"'  xxv.  138. 

Glaxing  barrel "£m?t»«'rin^,'' xxv.  138. 

Drying  stove *  "Engineering,*' xxr.VJS. 

Pellet  powder  machine  .  .  *  "Engineering,''  xxv.  198. 
Grinding  apparatus,  Br.    .    .  *  "Engineering,"  xxv.  37. 

Work :  Dupont "Am'er.  Artizan,"  xvii  368 

Hydraulic  pressure  apparatus  *  "Engineering,''  xxv.  95. 
See  also  liat  under  *'  EzpLOStvis.'* 
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HALF-ELLIPTIC  SPRING. 


Syctemi  and  modes  of  mBQufacturt;  of  gunpowder  are  de- 
tailed in  Appendix  K,  ''Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  U.  S.  A., 
1877,  p.  4d<,e<^. 

Britmh    ....    p.  438.        "Krapp't**    .    .    p.  454. 

Kiujuan  ....    p.  446.        Vrencb   ....    p.  455. 

**  Wiener '*  powder  p.  451.        " W'etteren  ^'    .     .    p.  457. 

German ....    p.  452.        Austrian     ...    p.  457. 

Materials,  proportions,  processes,  machinery,  tests,  packing, 
storage,  etc.,  Crispin  t  Baylor's  report,  "Ordnance  Report '^ 
187i^,  •  pp.  91-134. 

See  alM)  report  on  cannon  powders  of  the  following  shapes, 
etc.  :  — 


Hexagonal. 

Sphero-hexagonal. 

Octohedrai. 


Polyhedral. 
English  pebble. 
Progressive. 


*^  Ordnance  Report,^'  1879,  Appendix  II.,  7,  •  p.  86,  et  stq. 

Jhid.,  Appendix  I.,  •  pp.  122-130. 

See  also :  — 

''Ordnance  Manual;'  1861. 

"  Handbook  on  the  Manufacture  of  Powder.^    (British.) 

Benton's  '*  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.'* 

Cooke's  *' Naval  Ordnance  and  Gutmery."' 

Marvin's  "  Granulation  of  Powder.''^ 

Oun'pow-der  Pa'per.  A  substitate  for  gun- 
powder. Powder-paper  consistB  of  paper  impreg- 
nated with  a  mixture  of  potas!>ic  chlorate,  nitrate, 
priiraiate,  and  chromate,  powdered  wood-char- 
coal, and  a  little  starch.  The  powder-paper  is  rolled 
into  the  shape  of  a  cartridge  of  any  required  length 
or  diameter.  It  is  said  that  no  explosion  can  take 
place  except  by  wtiy  of  contact  with  fire.  Also 
that  the  powder  paper  leaves  no  greasy  residae  on 
the  inside  of  the  gun,  produces  less  smoke,  gives  a 
less  violent  recoil,  and  is  less  impaired  by  humidity 
than  gunpowder.  With  equal  charges,  by  weight,  of 
gunpowder  and  powder-paper,  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  latter  is  S-ieths  greater  tnan  that  of 
the  former.  —  *'Pop.  Science  Monthly"  x.,  p.  253. 

Oun  Stock'ing  Ma-chin'e-ry.  Includes 
machines  for 


Bedding  the  barrel. 
Bedding  the  loclc. 
Bedding  the  guard. 


Plarln;;  the  bntt  plate. 
Turning  the  stock,  etc. 


Oun  Stock  Lathe.  See  Gun  Stock,  p.  1042, 
**Mech.  Did.*'  also  Lathe,  p.  1264,  Ihid, 

Gun'-tack-le  Pur'ohase.  (Nautical.)  A 
form  of  tackle,  also  known  nn  a  double pnrrhase,  hav- 
ing two  bingle-sheave  blocks.  Fig.  6159,  "Mech, 
Diet:* 

Gun'wale  Gun.  A  light  Catling  gun  fixed 
upon  the  gunwale,  and  so  adjusted  thnt  it  may  l>e 
depressed  30°.  Fig.  1294.  With  this  power  of 
depression,  combined  with  the  swivd  mounting,  the 
weapon  may  be  made  to  command  the  whole  range 
of  approach  of  boats  for  ihe  purpose  of  boarding. 

Gun'wale  'Winch.  {Fishing.)  A  roller  with 
hand  crank,  mounted  on  the  boat's  gunwale,  to  haul 
in  a  fishing  line. 

Gut  Belfing.    Lathe  or  machine  belting  made 


Fig.  12M. 


"Gaf/ftig**  Gunwale  Gun. 

of  cat-gut.  Treatise  on  gut  belting,  " Iron  Age" 
xix.,  March  15,  p.  1. 

Gut  Hook.  A  coupling  hook  and  eye  for 
round  gut  belts. 

Gufta-per'cha  8oft'en-er.  { Dentistry.)  A 
small  pan  in  water-bath  over  an  alcohol  lamp ;  used 
in  bringing  gutta-percha  to  a  molding  temperature. 

nutta-percha  product,  B.  Indies  *'Scienti/ic  Am.  Sup  ,''  2415. 
Provision  and  uses,  Solas    .    .  *'SeieiUific  Am.  5«|}.,'*40U9. 

Gkit'ter  Plane.  A  molding  plane  with  a  semi- 
cvlindrical  sole,  and  a  bit  of  corresponding  shape. 
Csed  in  planing  out  gutters  in  stuff  for  eave-troughs. 

Gy m-nas'tio  Ap'pa-ratos.  See  Ex ebc  i  si  n o 
Machine;  Health  Lift,  etc. 

Gyn'ae-co-log'i-cal  In'stm-menta.  {Surgi- 
cal.) Those  for  operating  in  cases  p>ecnliar  to  fe- 
males.   See  list  under  Surgical  Instruments. 

O.nuecological  table,  Foster*  "Med.  Record,*'  Majr  24, 1879. 

Gy'ro-pig'eon.  A  flying  object  simulating  a 
pigeon  in  flight.  Used  as  a  flying  target  in  shoot- 
ing matches.  Projected  by  a  spring  trap.  Fig. 
3708,  p.  1700,  **Mech.  Did." 

GyTO-scope. 

Electro-magnetic  apparatus  to  demonstrate  the  reyolntion 
of  the  earth.  Du  MoneePs  "Erposi  des  Applications de  I'Eiec- 
triciti:*  I?.  176. 
Gyrwtcope,  Deane  .    .  •  "  Scientific  American,**  xzxIt.  244. 

Frxsel *"Manuf.^  Builder,'' \x.l3Slb1. 

Grwy,VT.      .    .     .*"  Scientific  American  **  xl.  41. 
Electrical,  Uopkims    .  •  *'  T'-tegrapktc  Joumai,*"  ri.  276.  381. 
•  ** Scientific  Americam;*  xxxviii.  335. 


H. 


Hai-tha'o.  A  species  of  gelatine  used  in  giving 
body  to  tissues  and  paper. 

It  resembles  Irish  moss,  and  maj  be  derived  either  from  the 
Gekelium  eomeum,  a  seaweed  of  Jara,  or  from  the  l^*ario 
lichenoides,  peculiar  to  Mauritius.  It  is  treated  with  hot 
acetic  acid,  afterwards  with  water,  and  finally  with  ammo- 
nia. The  rexiduum  diMolved  in  boiling  water  furnishes,  on 
cooling,  a  Jelly  which  is  dried,  and  forms  the  commercial 
article.  It  was  first  used  for  alimentary  purposes,  and  Is 
now  nsed  as  a  size,  and  alf*o  as  a  substitute  for  gold-beater's 
skin.  When  placed  in  water  it  takes  up  about  fi(K)  times  its 
own  weight  of  the  fluid.  It  is  only  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  insoluble  in  weak  or  dilated  acids,  alkaline  solutions, 
and  ether,  but  is  attacked  by  lulphurio  and  other 


Half  Back  Saw.  A  hand-saw  having  a  back 
stiffened  to  a  distance  ab^ut  half  the  length  of  the 
blade  from  the  handle. 

Half  Clear.  ( Glass.)  Said  of  glass,  a  nortioo 
of  the  surface  of  which  has  been  depolished  by  any 
means,  such  as  acid,  grinding,  etc. 

Half-crysOal  Glass.  {Glass.)  A  French 
term  for  //me-glafls.  Crystal  answers  to  the  Eng- 
lish flint  glass. 

]talf-el-lip'tic  Spring.  A  carriage  spring 
composed  of  one  set  of  plates,  like  a  half  ellipse. 
See  Figs,  on  p.  143,  supra. 
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Half-round-bar  Spiral  ^ing. 


Half  Hatch'et    A  hatchet  with  one  straight 
side,  all  the  projection  of 
the  bit  being  on  the  side  ^*  "*• 

toward  the    hand.      A 
shingling  hatchet. 

Half  Hoae  Coup'- 
ling.  A  coupling  huv- 
inc;  at  one  end  a  corru- 
gated tubular  portion 
on  which  the  hose  is 
bound,  and  at  the.  other 
a  sleeve  internally 
threaded  to  receive  an 
ironpipe. 

Half  -  ronnd'-bar 
Spi'ral Spring.  {Rail- 
waif.  )    A  coil  spring  made  of  half-round  steel  rod. 
Fig.  129.5  shows  it 

in    a  double    nest                     fig.  1296. 
form.  

Half-round'  a^JT*-^- j^J*  ^^^^^^ 
Spade.  ( Whal' 
ing.)  Used  in  cut- 
ting the  blanket- 
piece  free  from 
the  carcass  as  the 
lifting  tackle  and 
blub^r  hook  draw 
upon  the  piece  in 

**^^-S  Hop'-  ''«-««' »H/'-*«»^iXv- 
per  Trap.  A  sewer  trap  with  a  ningle  bend ;  hslf 
the  letter  S  in  form.  Fig.  1296  shows  the  form, 
and  also  a  man-hole  with  cover. 

Half-«hov'el  Plow.     {Aoric.)     A  plow  in- 
tended for  rooty  land.    The  blade  is  of  steel,  and 

Fig.  1297. 


Half-shovel  Plow. 

has  one  straight  side ;  it  is  braced  by  a  lay  to  pre- 
rent  its  being  broken  or  bent.  A  broad  iron  plate 
is  attached  to  the  beam,  and  the  colter  may  be 
changed  from  a  jumping  to  a  cutting  colter. 

Half  Spring.  A  spring  with  but  one  set  of 
leaves ;  like  a  half-elliptic  spring,  shown  at  </,  Fig. 
1136,  p.  480,  "J/tfcA.  Diet,;*  and  Figs.  450-452,  p. 
143.  supra. 

Half  Trap.  A  sinking  bend  in  a  sewpr  pipe, 
like  a  half-S,  not  having  the  rising  portion.  See 
Fig.  1296. 

Hame.  A  curved  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  two 
of  which  are  fitted  to  the  collar ;  they  have  draft 
eyes  to  which  traces  and  chains  are  attached. 

The  attachments  are :  — 

Hame  clip ;  a  metallic  link  bj  which  the  tng  In  attached. 

Ilame  link  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  each  hame,  for  the  haooe 
strap  to  pass  through. 

Hame  ring ;  on  the  hame,  for  the  rein  to  pan  through. 

Hame  vtrap ;  to  eonple  the  hamet  around  the  collar. 

Hame  terret :  a  rein  ring  in  coach  hameM. 

Hame  tug ;  the  forward  loop  on  the  trace ;  attached  to  the 
elip. 

Ham'taier.    (Stone  Working.)    Stone  hammers 


are  of  various  kinds,  with  faces  or  edges,  plain  or 
notched.     Sometimes  one  end   has    a  point   (the 
)»e^)  which  is  practically  a  pick,  and  used  in  point' 
iity  ushlars.    See  Stonk  Dressing. 
See  Buiih  hammer.  Mallet. 

Cavil.  Patent  hammer. 

Cnuidall.  Peen  hammer. 

Double-face  hammer.  Pick. 

Fac«  hammer.  Stone  hammer. 

Hand  hammer.  Tooth  axe.  « 

(Surgical.)  Used  in  osteotomy.  The  percnssor 
used  in  auscultation  is  also  a  hammer  or  nmllet. 

See  under  the  followinj,'  list,  which  includes  also 
other  striking  tools,  including  sledges,  mauls,  hatch- 
ets, axes,  and  picks ;  — 

Adte.  '  Maaon'fl  hammer. 

Axe.  Mattock. 

Ballant  hammer.  Mill  pick. 

Ball-peen  hammer.  Miner's  pick. 

Beating  hammer.  Nail  gun. 

Bench  hatchet.  Nail  hammer. 

Blacksmith's  uledge.  Napping  hammer. 

Blocking  hammer.  Patent  hammer. 

Bmd  driver.  Pavior's  hammer. 

Brad  hammer.  Pavlor's  rammer. 

Bricklayer's  hammer.  Peeling  axe. 

Broad  axe.  Peen  lunimer. 

Bull-head  axe.  PercuMing  hammer. 

Bung  gtart.  pick. 

Butih  hammer.  Pick-axe. 

Calking  beetle.  Pick  hammer. 

Calking  mallet.  Pick  mattock. 

Carpet  hammer.  Plugging  mallet. 

CaTil.  Quartering  hammer. 

Claw  hatchet.  Railitiad  axe. 

Coal  uledge.  Kammer. 

Ciandall.  Ring  mallet. 

CroM  peen  hammer.  Riveting  hammer. 

Dental  mallet.  Set  hammer. 

Dog-head.  Sharp-peen  hammer. 

Double  face  hammer.  Shingling  hatchet. 

Drift  hammer.  Ship^  axe. 

Driving  hammer.  pledge. 

Electro-magnetic  mallet.  Spalling  hammer. 

Engineer's  hammer.  Spike  maul. 

Face  hammer.  Steak  hammer. 

Farrier's  hammer.  Stone  axe. 

Fireman's  axe.  Stone-cutter's  hammer. 

Flaking  hammer.  Stone  pick 

Flanging  hammer.  Straigbt-peen  hammer. 

Geological  hammer.  Striking  sledge. 

Half  hntchet.  Swaging  mallet. 

Hammer  pick.  Tamping  pick. 

Hand-drilling  hammer.  Tinner's  liammer. 

Hand  hammer.  Tooth  axe. 

Hatchet.  Top  maul. 

Hawsing  beetle.  Trimming  hammer. 

Horse-shoe  hammer.  Turning  hammer. 

Knapping  hammer.  Turning  sledge. 

Lathing  hatchet.  Welding  hammer. 

Mallet.  Wood  chopper's  maul. 

Refer  to :  Cushioned  hammer,  Bradley. 

•  '•  Seienlijic  American  Sitp..*^  787. 
„  ,      ^  «       .       •  "^w^t'^r,"  xlil.  221. 

Helve  hammer,  Cuyahoga  Iron  Works. 

•  "vlmer.  Manuf ,''  Dec.  12, 1R79,  p.  7. 
Pneumatio  hammer,  ShoU,  Br.  •  *'En^ne^,-  xHli.  869. 
Power  hammer,  HasM-Simon,  •  ^'Engineer,"  xlvUi.  412. 

Ham'mered  Ar^ti-fi'cial  Stone.  An  arti- 
ficial stone  compacted  by  means  of  blows. 

The  ingredients  and  proportions  vary  with  the  facilities  of 
the  place  of  manufacture.  Beton,  as  made  by  M.  Coignet,  is 
made  of  sand  6,  lime  1,  hydraulic  lime  0.25,  which  are  mixed 
with  a  shovel,  water  being  sparingly  used,  and  the  com- 
pounded materials  violently  ground  in  a  tempering  mill  and 
rammed  in  molds.    See  p.  27B,  •'AfeM.  Diet  ">* 

The  material  to  which  the  name  of  hammered  artificial  stone 
hss  been  given  is  made  by  the  application  of  the  stroke  of  the 
steam  hammer  upon  properly  mixed  proportions  of  hydraulic 
and  common  limes,  hydraulic  cements,  pulverised  iron  slsg, 
sand,  broken  stone,  marble  or  granite,  clays  and  mincrsm, 
inclosed  in  properly  constructed  molds  and  dies.  It  is  made 
by  proper  disposition  of  the  ingredients,  to  imitate  marble, 
and,  by  carving  the  interior  uces  of  the  molds,  (o  assume 
any  ornamental  configuration. 

Ham'mer-leB8  Oun.  One  without  exterior 
hammer;  usually  fired  by  concealed  spring-pin. 
The  term  may  include  the  needle  and  bolt  guns. 
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That  ■hown  in  Fig.  1296  i»  by  Qreener,  of  Birmingham, 
England.  It  ia  shown  by  longitudinal  nection.  The  barrela 
are  hinged  to  the  hnwch-frame  in  the  luual  manner,  but  in- 

rig.  1296. 


Hammerlest  Gun. 


Ktead  of  the  ordinary  gun  lock  with  onti>lde  hammers,  the 
tumbler?  A  are  made  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  elbow  lever. 
TheM  tumblers  have  their  upper  ends  curved  forward,  and 
are  provided  with  a  small  rounded  point,  w  hich  is  arranged 
to  strike  through  a  small  hole  at  the  center  of  the  breech 
piece  instead  of  the  ordinary  firing  pin.  The  lower  front 
portions  of  the  tumbler*  A  are  extended  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  Hat  arm,  and  these  arms  are  curved  laterally  inward,  so 
that  their  inner  ends  nearly  meet  at  the  center,  each  arm 
terminating  with  a  small  rounded  projection  on  its  lower 
side.  The  tumblers  are  in  a  recess  which  also  contains  the 
mainspring.  (Referred  to  in  the  plural,  as  the  gun  is  double 
barreled.) 

To  one  of  the  projections  in  rear  of  the  joint  is  pivoted  a 
pendant  C,  which  plays  loosely  in  a  vertical  slot  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  front  arm  of  the  breech  frame,  directly  in  front  of 
the  conrerging  amut  of  the  tumblers.  This  pendant  has  a 
hook-fihaped  projection  which  engages  undfr  the  front  ends 
of  the  arms  of  the  tumblers,  so  that  when  the  rear  ends  of 
the  barrel*  are  raised  the  hook  raises  the  arms  of  the  tum- 
blers far  enough  to  permit  the  dogs  B  to  engage  in  a  notch  in 
the  tumblers,  thus  automatically  cocking  the  arm. 

To  hold  the  hook  C  back  far  enough  to  engage  with  the 
arms  of  the  tumbler*,  a  pin  extends  through  a  projection  on 
the  under  side  of  the  barrels.  The  triggers  operate  upon  the 
rear  arms  of  the  dogs  for  firing  the  arm. 

Ham'mer  Pick.  A  stone-mnson'ii  tool  having 
a  hammer  face  and  pointed  peen  at  the  respective 
ends  of  the  head.     A  pick-hammer. 

Ham'mer  Strap.  An  iron  strap  stapled  at  its 
rear  end  on  a  wagou  tongue,  and  having  an  eye  at 


Fig.  1299. 


British  Navy  Hammock. 

its  forward  end  which  rests  on   the  double  tree. 

The  handle  of  the  hammer,  so  culled,  goes  through 

Fig  1300. 


Lawn,  or  Iburist's  Hammock 


the  eye,  the  double-tree,  and  the  tongue,  and  bears 
the  strain  in  pulling. 

Ham'mock.    A  suspended  netting  for  reclining 
or  sleeping. 

Fig.  1299  is  Stone's  (Br.)  portable  swinging  bedstead  with 
canvas  sacking.  It  is  capable  of  being  folded  up  and  atowed. 


Fig.  laoi. 


Ashantee  *'  Hammock. 


being  especially  intended  for  a  customary  hammock  arrange- 
ment on  board  Fhips  of  war. 

Fig.  1300  is  the  Gwynf^  {Leycftter,  Br.)  self  supporting 
hammock  tent  which  stands  by  itself  independently  of  rope.o, 
trees,  or  pegs.    The  awning  can  b«  moved  to  any  (Kwition. 

Elastic  suspension,  <f  .4 nrora,  lUly  •  **Se.Amer.  Svp.,^'  1682. 
Mosquito  net  fkame,  VotU    .    .     .  *"&.    Amer.'-''    zxxviii. 

839. 
Fig.  1801  shows  the  "  Ashantee  "  hammock  on  slinging 
apparatus. 

Ham'mock  Clews.  {Nautical.)  The  gath- 
erings at  the  ends  of  a  hammock  formed  hv  a 
grommet  and  knittles  at  each  end,  and  by  which  it  is 
suspended. 

Ham'mook  Cloth.  (Nautical.)  Canvas  to 
protect  the  hammock  from  wet  when  stowed  in  the 
nettings  on  deck. 

Ham'mock  Net.  Open-work  or  netted  ham- 
mock. 

Ham  Tzy'er.  A  long  bodkin  for  probing  a  ham, 
to  detect  by  smelling  the  condition  as  to  soundness 
around  the  bone. 

Han'oook  In'api-ra'tor.     See  Inspirator. 

Hand.  {Fire-arm.)  The  part  of  the  stock 
gripped  by  the  hand,  and  which  may  be  either 
straight  or  pistol-grippeid. 

^and  Blow'er.  A  blower  or  bellows  worked 
by  hand.  See  Fi>;8.  347,  348;  pp.  Ill,  112,  supra. 
Also  Fijr.  3891,  p.  1768,  "A/fcA.  Diet.";  also  list 
under  Blacksmith's  Tools,  p.  291,  Ibid.;  and 
list  of  Air  Apparatus,  pp.  25,  26,  Ibid. 

Hand  Bolt'-cut-ter.  A  bolt-cutting  machine, 
worked  by  hand-power.  See  Fig.  367,  p.  117, 
supra. 

Hand  Car.  {Railway.)  A  Hpht  car,  driven  by 
hand-crank  and  gearing,'  operated  by  those  riding 


Fig.  lJi02. 


FSg    1Sf«3. 


In^prrtion  Htnd-car. 


Thfte-tiiHttit4  Hand-car. 


on  the  car.  See  various  kinds  in  Fomey^s  "Car- 
builders*  Dictionary,^'  Figs.  43-47.  See  also  In- 
spKCTiox  Car. 


Penn.  Railway    .     .     . 
Phi  la.  &  Reading  R.  R. 


.  •  "Engineering,*^  xxr.  44. 

.  •  **  Scientific  Amer.  *i«/>./*  2754. 

•  "K.  R.  Gazette,'  xxiii.  107. 
.  •  "/l.  R.  Qaxetie,'*  xxiil.  Ji3. 


Sheffield 

Hand  Clamp.    A  species  of  vise  for  hold'ng 
pnrt:^  in  apposition  while  nailing,  glueing,  or  fast- 
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ening  by  other  roeans.  See  Fijj.  1310,  p.  560, 
"  Mech.  Diet:*    See  list  of  Clamps,  p.  199,  supra. 

Hand  Corn-planfer.  A  hHud  implement 
forced  into  the  soil  and  dropping  com  into  the 
optouing.  See  Fig.  1470,  p.  627,  *Mcch,  Diet.," 
lig   238.3,  p.  1057,  Jhid, 

Hand  Cul'ti-va'tor.  A  garden  cultivator, 
which  runs  with  a  wheel  in  front,  and  carries  a 


Fig.  1304. 


Ha$id  CmUivator. 

hoe,  the  penetration  and  direction  of  which  are 
governed  by  means  of  the  handles. 

Hand  DrilL  1.  A  drillintr  machine  or  tool 
run  bv  hand.  See  iustnuces,  Fig.  2374,  p.  1055, 
"J/fcA.  Diet." 

Refer  to :  — 

Quick  speed •  "EngTiifer,''  xUt.,464. 

Bellamtt  .     ....    .•  "SnVn/i/fc  ^mer.,"  xxxix.  116. 

WiUy  If  RuueU    .     .    .  •  "iron  Age;'  xxi.,  April  11,  p  a 

2.  A  machine  for  drilling  seed  in  rows.  See 
Hand  Seed-drill,  infra. 

Hand-drilling  Ham'mer.  [Stone.)  One 
used  with  the  chisel  in  jumping  holes  in  rock  for 
blasting  or  splitting  by  plug  and  feather.  The 
hammer  is  of  steel,  and  weighs  from  3  to  8  pounds. 

Hand  Hoist.  A  lifting  apparatus  woriced  by 
hand,  as  in  some  species  of  winch.  Specificallv,  an 
arrangement  of  pulley-blocks  known  as  the  Jtjfer- 
eniial.  See  Fig  821,'  p.  257,  supra,  and  Fig.  1647, 
p.  70l."3/^cA.  Diet.'' 

Hand'-hole  Trap.  A  sewer-trap,  made  with  a 
hand  hole,  through  which  may  be  reached  any  ob- 
struction which  has  caught  in  the  bend.  See  Half- 
S  Hopper  Trap,  supra. 

Hand  Joint'er.  A  small  machine  for  trueing 
the  edges  of  boards  or  staves.  A  buzz-planer.  See 
Hand  Matcher. 

Han'dle  Net.  (Fishing.)  A  dip-net  stretched 
on  a  hoop,  with  a  handle. 

Han'olers.  { feather.)  The  vats  in  which  the 
hides  brought  from  the  beam  house  are  first  placed, 
hanging  lengthwise  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  vats  have  a  weak  infusion  of  oak  bark.  Oth- 
erwise known  as  stiinqers. 

Hand  Line.  (Fishing.)  A  line,  hooked  and 
bsited,  and  held  in  the  hand,  a  trawl  line,  for  in- 
stance ;  in  contradistinction  to  a  «ef  line,  or  9. fly  line. 

The  hand-line  has  one  or  two  hooks  baited  and 
sunk  near  to  the  bottom,  or  thrown  to  any  desired 
distance  by  means  of  a  weight,  and  managed  from 
the  shore  or  a  boat. 

Or,  it  is  drawn  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  behind  a  boat,  either  with  a  bait  attached  or 
a  shining  object,  such  as  a  spoon. 

Han'dling.  1.  (Leather.)  Taking  the  sides 
or  skins  out  of  the  vabt  into  the  air,  smoothing 
them  out,  and  piling  them  on  one  side  to  drain, 
after  which  they  arc  returned  to  the  stringers.  Each 
time  they  are  handled  they  are  retumed  to  a  stron- 
ger ooze. 

(Ceramic9.)     The  operation  of  patting  handles 


on  ware,  such  as  ewers,  etc  The  handles  are 
molded  separately. 

Hand  Mag'oi-fi'er.  (Optics.)  A  series  of  3 
lenses  giving  varions  magnifying  powers,  whether 
used  separately  or  in  combination,  and  usually 
made  to  carry  m  the  pocket.     See  Lkns  Holder. 

Hand  Matoli'er.  A  machine  for  tongueing 
and  grooving  short  stuff  for  boxes,  furniture,  wagon 
boards,  etc. 

That  shown  has  two  headf,  one  for  tongueing  and  one  for 
grooving,  running  on  the  mme  arbor  below  the  platen,  which 
!•  raiaed  or  lowered  to  suit  the  required  depth  of  work. 

Fig.  180K. 


Hand  Matcher. 

The  platen  Is  furnished  with  movable  fence  and  spring 
rollers,  which  are  adjunlable  for  different  thickneme^  of  ntuff 
which  i»  paused  over  the  heads  edgewise,  between  the  rollers 
and  guides,  both  edges  of  the  stuff  being  worked  without 
change  in  the  position  of  the  operator. 

Hand  Milling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  tool, 
small  of  its  class,  the  hlitie  adapted  to  be  run  by 
hand. 

Fig.  1306  shows  a  hand  machine  which  is  adapted  for  tak- 
ing short  milling  cut«.    The  adjustment  /tcrew  for  the  table 
down  through  the  l>ed-plate,  and  is  operated  from  the 

Fig.  1306. 


Uomd  Mining  Maektms. 
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under  ^Ide.  The  crosn-filide  is  ftdjuntcd  bj  a  ncrrw  that  pro- 
Jrctfl  ill  front.  Tho  uliding  table  on  which  the  work  is 
placed  iff  operated  by  a  hand  lever,  and  the  motion  in  gaj^d 
by  an  adjiutable  Rtop.  The  spindle  is  wteel,  having  gun- 
metal  boxes  and  a  taper-hole  to  receive  the  nhankn  of  arbors. 

Ttie  motion  of  the  cutter  is  by  power,  that  of  the  woric  by 
hand. 

In  a  somewhat  larger  machine  of  this  class,  by  KfUy,  How- 
eU,  tf  Ludwtg,  and  to  which  power-feed  may  be  applied,  the 
slide  has  a  tool-post  attached  for  the  purpOM  of  cutting  up 
stock,  facing  nut^,  or  shaping  up  work  from  the  solid  bar  or 
single  pieces  to  be  held  in  the  chuck.  The  tool-po^t  can  be 
removed  from  the  eliding  table,  and  index  centers,  milling 
vire,  or  any  milling  fixture  put  on,  required  for  milling,  — 
taps,  resmers,  nuts,  splining  shafts,  and  any  milling  suitable 
to  be  done  on  a  machine  with  a  screw  and  level  feed  The 
table  has  a  rack-nnd-pinion  feed,  optnred  by  a  hfiiid-lcver 
attached  to  the  pinion  shuft  for  a  quick  motion,  and  a  Kcrew 
ft^d  so  attached  that  either  can  be  used  when  required  ;  it 
also  has  a  cross  feed  for  adjustment  or  butt  milling,  di-illing, 
etc  The  body  of  the  machine  is  a  large  cupboard  base  with 
shelves  for  tools. 

Pratt  tf  Whitney  .     .  •  ''Thurston  s  Vienna  Rep.,'^  ii.  225. 

Hand  Mor'tiB-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  macliine 
in  which  the  force  of  the  Mow  of  the  chisel  is  given 
by  hand.     Fip.  3234,  p.  I4«l,  '\Mech.  Diet.*' 

Hand  Plainer.  1.  (  [Vood.)  bee  Hand 
Matchkr. 

2.  {Metal.)  A  planiii)^  machine,  small  of  its 
class,  and  adapted  to  l>e  worked  by  hand. 

Halls  hand  planer  is  shown  in  Fig.  1307.  The  vise  is 
Fig  1307. 


The  proof  pump  and  goM-drip  pump  of  the  plumber  are 
other  instances. 

Carr •  "JManu/".  If  Builder,'-  ix.  177. 

HtU.'and *  "iron  jl^f,"  xxiii.,  Jane  5,  p.  1. 

"  RelUnce.  ■  Br.      .     .    .  •  "ITn^nierr, "  xliii.  170. 

Hand  Rake.  {Afpric.)  A  term  applied  to 
that  class  of  harvesters  in  which  the  jruvil  is  re- 
moved from  the  plHtforni  by  a  rake  in  the  hands  of 
a  msin  who  rides  on  the  machine.  The  automatic 
or  self-rake  has  superseded  the  hand  rake  in  this 
country,  but  not  yet  in  Euro|)e. 

Hand  Rock  Drill.  A  smaller  form  of  stone 
drilling  machine,  differing  but 
little  except  in  size  from  the 
Kock  drills,  pp.  1956-li>:j!^,  unJ 
Diamond  drill:»i  p.  61*7,  *'J/crA. 
Diet:' 

Hand  Seed  Drill.  A  fittr- 
den  t<x)I,  for  planting  pet-d^  m 
rows. 


Fig  1908. 


Hand  Platter. 

made  expressly  for  the  planer,  which  latter  Is  attache    by  a 
socket,  and  has  various  adjustments  to  suit  the  tool  to  the 
piece  held  in  the  jaws  of  the  vise.    The  pinion  may  be  set 
to  suit  the  length  and  convenience  of  the  stroke.    The  tool- 
head    swivels  on    its  center, 
and   may   be  set  forward   or 
back  by  the  adjustable  joints. 
The  tool  has  a  perpendicular 
feed  of  2\".    The  motion  of 
the   IcTor  rotates  the  pinion, 
and  gives  rectilinear  motion 
to  the  mck  which  carries  the 
tool-head. 

Wood- pinner,  hand- feed, 
liirhart/s, 

•  *'Eng'ingf"'  xxiii.  274. 

Hand     Pump.      A 

pnmp  for  uae  in  con.Her- 
vatories,  washing  nii'- 
riajrcs,  etc.  Spfcificnrv 
a  light  implement  hold 
in  one  h:m(l  and  worked 
by  the  other. 

See  Aquapult,  Fig.  104,  p. 
44,  supra,  and  Htdronetts, 
in/ro.    , 


The  seed  Is  deposited  in  thf  liopr*r, 
and  by  simply  pushing  thi- lirilt  satmg 
the  ground,  the  traveling  nbirl  g:LTta 
a  motion  to  a  slide  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hop- 
pfT,  and    the   si'ed  at 
i  once  falls    through    a 
tube  situate  behind 
the    colter   and    drops 
into  the  soil.    The  se«*d  . 
ceases  to  run  through, 

r  la.  moment  the  drill  is  ^„„^  getd  DriU. 

lifted  off  the  ground. 

Tm  o  forms  of  the  broad-cast  seeder  are  shown  in  Figs  430, 
'111.  p.  136,  supra. 

Ueet-drill,  Figs.  132. 133,  1-35  137,  Knights  Report,  ''Pari» 
KjTiosition  Rejtorts,"  1878,  v.,  118  et  stq 

Iket-drill,  Fr.,  ''Dept  Agrie.  Sp.  Report^'  No.  28,  Plate 
III. 

Hand  Stock  Dies.  Cutters  for  making 
screws,  holts,  and  thinjading  pipes.  See  Dik,  p. 
■2!)6,  suftra  ;  and  Fi;r.  4739,  p.  2069,  "Mech.  Diet. ;  " 
Fig.  4754,  p.  2074,  Ibid. 

Hand'-strap   Ap'pa-ra'tua.     The    de- 
pendent lever  of  the  counter  shaft  gearing,  by 
"~*f|  which  the  strap  U  run  from  the  loose  to  the 
IF  tight  pullev,  or  vice  verm.     A  belt  shifter. 

Hand  Thresh'er.    A  threshing;  machine 

driven    hy  hand ;    formerly    comm<m    in    the 

United  States,  and  yet  numerous  in   Europe. 

Fip.  1309  shows  an  excellent  French   form  in 

which  the  machine  is  overshot,  and  the  requisite 

^[leed  is  );iven  to  the  beating  cylinder  by  the  aid  of 

multiplying  wheels. 

Iland  methods  of  threshing  still  survive  in  many  countries ; 
the  sled  shod  with  flints,  the  roller  sled,  and  tramping  by 
cattle  are  shown  on  p.  2665.  **  AfrcA.  Diet  "  The  roller  is  still 
used  in  Louibardy  .  and  the  ripple,  in  Europe  for  removing 
flax  seed  from  the  bolls,  and  in  Africa  for  threshing  dhwa. 


^^ 


Fig.  1309. 


French  Battetue  d  Brat. 
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Hand  Tools.  Used  in  many  trades.  See  under 
the  following  heads :  — 


Adjustable  plane. 

Adjiutabie  tIm. 

Adze. 

Adae  plane. 

Angle  boring  machine. 

Angular  bench  drill. 

Angular  bic  stock. 

Anril  tIhc. 

Apple-parer. 

Auger. 

Anger  bit. 

AutoflHOic  boring  tool. 

Axe. 

Axle  Atter. 

Backing  boaid^. 

B^ok  Ntw. 

Bale  hook. 

Ballattt  hammer. 

Ball-peen  hammer. 

Ball  Mater. 

Band-aaw  bnuing  tool. 

Band-ra.w  holder. 

Band-siw  tongs. 

Band  setter. 

Barley  fork. 

Barrel  b  usher. 

Barrel  lifter. 

Badin  wrench. 

Bean  ulicer. 

Beating  hammer. 

Beef  nhaTer. 

Beetle  destroyer. 

Itench  cramp. 

Bench  drill. 

Bench  hatchet. 

Bench  screw. 

Bench  stop. 

Bending  tool. 

Bent  trimmer. 

Bevel. 

Beveling  instrument. 

Binder. 

Bit. 

Bit  brace. 

Bit-bmce  die. 

Bit-brace  tap. 

Blacksmith^s  chisel. 

Blacksmith's  drill. 

Blacksmith's  sledge. 

Blocking  hammer. 

Block  plane. 

Boat  hook. 

Bo'ikin. 

Bole  cutter. 

Border  knife. 

Boring-bar  clamp. 

Boring-bar  wrench. 

Boring  tool. 

Boiiom  staff. 

Bottoming  tap. 

Bow-back  saw. 

Bow-drill  stock. 

Bow  saw. 

Box  hook. 

Box  scraper. 

Brace. 

Brad  driver. 

Brad  liammer. 

Bramble  scythe. 

Brasing  tongs. 

Bread  knife. 

Bread  sllcer. 

Breast  drill. 

Breech  wrench. 

Bricklayer's  hammer. 

Brick  troweL 

Broad  axe. 

Broadcast  seeder. 

Brush  jack. 

Brush- jack  needle. 

Buck  saw. 

Bnhr  dressier. 

Bnhr  rubber. 

Bull-head  axe. 

BuU-noee  rabbet  plane. 

Bung-hole  borer. 

Bung  start. 

Buxgoyne. 

Bnmer  plien. 

Burnisher. 


Bush  hook. 
Butter  knife. 
Button  faxtener. 
Cabinet  file. 
Cabinet-maker's  clamp. 
Calking  beetle. 
Calking  chisel. 
Calking  iron. 
Calking  mallet. 
Calking  tools. 
Calking  vise. 
Candy  shears. 
Cane  knife. 
Can  filler. 
Can  hook. 
Cant  hook. 
Capper. 

Cupenter's  clamp. 
Carpet  hammer. 
Carpet  stretcher. 
Car  pusher. 
Cartridge  capper. 
Carver's  tools. 
Cavil. 

Centering  tooL 
Center  mold. 
Chain  hook. 
ChaMr. 
Cheese  knife. 
Chemist's  tongs. 
Cherry. 
Cherry  sConer. 
Chisel. 
Chum  drill. 
Cigar  knife. 
Circular  plane. 
Clamp  dog. 
Clamp  screw. 
Claw  hatchet. 
Clevis  tongs. 
Clipper. 
Clip  swage. 
Clutch  drill. 
Coal  sledge. 
Cock  wrench. 
Cocoamut  grater. 
Cold  chisel. 
Collar  swage. 
Combination  auger. 
Combination  pluie. 
Compa.«8  saw. 
Concave  saw. 
Cooper's  punch. 
Cork  arm-board. 
Cork  pressor. 
Cork  screw. 
Com  hook. 
Com  knife. 
Corundum  tool. 
Cotton  hook. 
Countersink. 
Crandall. 

Crank  ratchet-brace. 
Cross-file. 

Cross-peen  hammer. 
Crow. 

Cupping  tool. 
Curling  stick. 
Currier's  knife. 
Curry-comb. 
Curved  mattress  needle. 
Cutting  nippers. 
Cutting  punch. 
Bado  pUme. 
Darby. 

Dental  tools.    (See  SuB- 
OICAL  APPaBATUS,  etc.) 
Die. 

Die-dog. 
Die  holder. 
Die  stock. 

Differen  tial  ratchet  brace. 
Ditch  cleaner. 
Dog  head. 
Door  clamp. 
Double  clamp. 
Double  cut  saw. 
Double  endCT. 
Double-face  hammer. 
Double-jaw  vise. 
Double  terew  Tift. 


Dowel  pointer. 

Drain  cleaner. 

Draining  tools. 

Drain  tile  layw. 

Draw  filing. 

Drawing  book. 

Drawing  knife. 

Drift  huamer. 

Drill 

Drill  bench. 

Drill  holder. 

Drilling  clip. 

Drill  press. 

Driving  hammer. 

Duplex  punch. 

Barth  borer. 

Egg  beater. 

Egg  whip. 

Emery  band. 

Emery  board. 

Emery  stick. 

Emery  stone. 

Engineer's  hammer. 

Equilibrium  tool. 

Expanding  drill. 

Expanding  reamer. 

Expansion  bit. 

Expansive  hollow  auger. 

Extractor. 

Face  hammer. 

Facing  tool. 

Farrier's! 

Feather. 

Fid. 

FHe. 

File  card. 

F{k»  guard. 

File  holder. 

Filings  separator. 

Finger  steel. 

Fireman's  axe. 

Firmer  chisel. 

Five-cant  file. 

Flagging  iron. 

Flaking  hammer. 

Flanging  hammer. 

Flat  iron. 

Flatteuer. 

Flatter. 

Fleslier. 

Fieshing-kulfe. 

Flexible  sole  plane. 

Float. 

Floor  cramp. 

Floral  tools. 

Flower  and  fralt gatherer. 

Fluted  tap. 

Flutcr. 

Fluting  iron. 

Fluting  scissoo. 

Foot  vvn. 

Fork. 

Forking  spade. 

Forming  iron. 

Foundry  ladle. 

Fountain  pump. 

Frame  clamp. 

Friezing  cutter. 

Fruit  cutter. 

Fruit  pitter. 

Fuller. 

Furrow-gage  staff. 

Furrow  rubber. 

Furrowing  machine. 

Gage  saw. 

Garden  fork. 

Garden  plow. 

Garden  roller. 

Garden  tools. 

Garden  weeder. 

Qa»-main  drill. 

Gas  tube  vise. 

Geological  hammer. 

Gimlet. 

Gimlet  bit. 

Glass  cutter. 

Glossing  iron. 

Grafter. 

Grafting  tod. 

Grains. 

Grater. 

Grommet  knob. 

Grub  hoe. 

Grub  hook. 

Gun  bruah. 


Ualf-back  saw. 

Half  hatchet. 

liammer. 

Hammer  pick. 

Ham  tryer. 

Hand  clamp. 

Hand  com  planter. 

Hand  cultivator. 

Hand  drill. 

Hand  drilling  hammer. 

Hand  hammer. 

Hand  jointer. 

Hand  matching  macliine. 

Hand  rake. 

Hand  saw. 

Hand  seed  drill. 

Hand  seeder. 

}Und  stock  die. 

Hand  vise. 

Hardy. 

Harpoon  shuttle. 

Hatchet. 

Hawsing  beetle. 

llawHing  iron. 

Hawk. 

Hay  band  twister. 

Hay  fork. 

Hay  knife. 

Hazel  hoe. 

H  drill. 

Hedge  knife. 

Hemp  knife. 

Hoe. 

Hollow  auger. 

Hoof  pick. 

Hoof  punch. 

Hook  needle. 

Homer. 

Horse  clipper. 

Horse-shoe  hammer. 

Ilorse-shoer's  mochiJM. 

Horse-shoer's  vise. 

Hose  wrench. 

Husking  glove. 

Ice  chisel. 

Ice  hook. 

Ice  tools. 

Intrenching  spade. 

Jeweler's  re.«tt. 

Joiner^  clamp. 

Jointer  plant:. 

Key-hole  saw. 

Knapping  hammer. 

Kneading  machine. 

Knife. 

Knire  cleaner. 

Knife  guard. 

T<aciag  cutter. 

Lathing  hatchet 

Lily  iron. 

Ijip  auger. 

IxMiding  plug. 

Lock  bedder. 

Machete. 

Machinist's  tools. 

Mainspring  vise. 

Mallet. 

MandreL 

Mangle. 

Manure  drag. 

Marking  gage. 

Marking  iron. 

>larlinespikc. 

Mason's  hammer. 

Mat  hook. 

Mat  pole. 

Mattock. 

Meat  cutter. 

Meat  rocker. 

Meat  stuifer. 

Microtome. 

Mill  file. 

Mill  pick. 

Millstone  dresser. 

Millstone  leveler. 

Mincing  knife. 

Mineral  dresser. 

Miner's  bar. 

Miner's  pick. 

Mining  wedge. 

Miter. 

Miter  box. 

Miter  box  saw. 

Miter  jack. 

Molder-s  tools. 
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Moon  knife. 

Movable-back  law. 

Kail  auTil. 

Nail  gun. 

Nail  hammer. 

Nail  puller. 

Nail  selector. 

Napping  hammer.^ 

Needle  tbrea«l«r. 

Nest. 

Nicking  saw. 

Nut  wrench. 

Pallet  knifeu 

FAlm. 

Panel  saw. 

Paallel  vise. 

Pbste  iagger. 

Patent  hauun«r. 

FaTior's  hammer. 

Parlor's  xammec 

Peach  Paret. 

Peat  knife. 

Pe»t  spade. 

Peeling  aa*. 

Peen  hammer. 

Periraator. 

Pick. 

Pick  hammer. 

Pick  mattock. 

Pillar  file. 

Pin  buiih.* 

Pinchers. 

Pipe  cutter. 

Pipe  die. 

Pipe  fitter's  Tise. 

Pipe  grip. 

Pipe-layer's  toolir. 

Pipe  threader. 

Pipe  threading  die. 

PijietoDgSv 

Pipette. 

Pipe  vl!»e. 

Pipe  wrench. 

Pitching  cbiseL 

Pitter. 

Plane. 

Plane  bit  holder. 

Plane  ixon. 

Planter. 

Plant  sprinkler. 

Plasterer's  brush. 

Plasterer's  trowvL 

Plo*r. 

Plug<-Rncl- feather. 

Plug  tap^ 

Plumb  and  leveT. 

Plun»b«r*s  chiseL 

Pocket  level. 

Pod  auger. 

Point. 

Pointer. 

Polirthing  disk. 

Polishing  iron. 

Porte  poliitber. 

Post  auger. 

Post-hcrie  auger. 

Post-hole  digger. 

Post-hole  spoon. 

Potato  hook. 

Pressing  irons. 

Primer. 

Primer  extactor. 

Pritchell. 

Proof  staff. 

Pruner. 

Pruning  saw. 

Pruning  sheais. 

Pump  auger. 

Punch. 

Putty  sieve. 

Quartering  hammer. 

Quirk-.<ipeed  hand  drill. 

Kabbet  plane. 

l^ag  looper. 

Kuilroad  axe. 

Rammer. 

RaMp. 

ilatchet  brace. 

Ratchet  drill. 

Ratchet  wrench. 

Razor. 

Reamer. 

Reaper. 

fte-capper* 


Red  staff. 
Reloading  tool. 
Re-primer. 
Reversible  saw. 
RifBer. 

I^'KK^i^E  screw. 
Ring  cone. 
Ring  mallei. 
Rip  saw. 


Round  iron. 

Round  moon  knife. 

Round  swage. 

tiardine  shear*. 

Sash  cramp. 

Bash  tools. 

Sausage  chopper. 

Sausage  staffer. 

Saw. 

Saw  clamp. 

Saw  file  guide. 

Saw  filing  clamp. 

Saw-flling  vise. 

Saw  gummar. 

Saw  set. 

Scissors. 

Scoop. 

Scraper. 

Scraper  plane. 

Scratch  brush. 

Scratcber. 

Screw  clamp. 

Screw  driver. 

Screwing  stock. 

Screw  making  tools. 

Screw  plate. 

Screw  wrench 

Scuffle  hoe. 

Seed  drill. 

Set  hammer. 

Setting  die. 

Shackle  jack. 

Sharp  peen  hammer. 

Shave  hook 

Shearer. 

ShingUng  hatchet. 

Ship  auger. 

Ship  axe. 

Shoe  streteher. 

Short-hair  knife. 

Shovel. 

Shunting  bar. 

Sieve. 

Six  canted  file. 

Sledge. 

Slot  borer. 

Sluice  fork. 

Smoothing  iron. 

Smooth  plane. 

Snip. 

Soldering  iron. 

Soldering  tool. 

Sour  kraut  cutter. 

Spade. 

Spanner. 

Spawling  hammer. 

Spice  mill. 

Spike  extractor. 

Spike  maul. 

Spiral  augnr. 

Splitting  chiseL 

Spoke  pointer. 

Spoke-shave. 

Spoke  trimmer. 

Sprinkler. 

Sprouting  hoe. 

Square  comer  swage. 

Stamp  punch. 

Staple  fastener. 

Steak  hammer. 

Steel  mortar. 

Stock  and  die. 

Stone  axe. 

Stone-cutter's  hammer. 

Stone  pick. 

Stone-worker's  tools. 

Straight  peen  hammer. 

Straw  knife. 

Striking  sledge. 

Stuffing  brush. 

Sudden-grip  vise. 

Surgical    instruments. 

(See  separate  list.) 
Swage, 
^wageblook. 


Swivel  tool. 

Swivel  vise. 

Table  brash. 

Thck  claw. 

Tamping  pick. 

Tfcp. 

Taper  tap. 

Tap  wrench. 

Tenon  saw. 

Tinner's  hammer 

Tinner's  snips. 

Tire  bender 

Tire  bolt  clamp. 

Tire  setting  platform. 

Tire  shrinker. 

Tire  upeetter. 

Toggle  iron. 

Tong^. 

Tongue  and  groove  plane. 

Tool  holder. 

Tooth  axe. 

Tooth  chisel. 

Top  maul. 

Track  chisel. 

Tr«ck  drill. 

Tracldayer's  tools. 

Tram. 

Tram  staff. 

Trenail  1 

Trimmer.  ' 

Trimming  1 

Trowel. 

Trust  hoop. 

Tryer. 

Try  square. 

Tube  header. 

Tube  brush. 

Tube  ehuck. 


Tube  cleaner. 

Tube  cutter. 

Tube  expander. 

Tube  fastener. 

Tube  scraper. 

Tube  stopper. 

Tube  tongs. 

Turning  hammer. 

Turning  sledge. 

Tumin|(  steel. 

Turn  pin. 

Turpentine  tool. 

Twist  drill. 

Uncapping  knife. 

Upending  tongs. 

Upright  vise. 

Upset. 

Vegetable  cutter. 

Veneer  scraper. 

Vine  shear. 

Vise. 

Vise  clamp. 

Wall  scraper. 

Washer  cutter. 

Weather-boarding  saw. 

Weed  scythe. 

Welding  hammer. 

Well-hook. 

Wire  bender. 

Wood-chopper*s  maul. 

Woodworker's  clamp 

Worker. 

Worm  auger. 

Wrench. 

Wrench  and  pipe  cutter. 

Wrench  handle. 

Wringer. 

Y. 


Hand  "Wheel.  1.  The  brake-wheel  on  a  car 
platform. 

2.  The  throttle-wheel  of  a  large  marine  or  pump- 
ing engine. 

Hand  Winch.  A  hoiating  apparatus  worked 
by  hand.  See  pp.  2776,  2777,  "ilech.  Diet."  A 
crab.     Fig.  1499,  p.  640,  Ibid. 

Hang'er  Bolt.  A  screw-bolt,  coflrse-thrended 
at  one  end  to  enterwood,  and  threaded  at  the  other 
end  for  a  nnt. 

Hang'lng  Block.  {Nautical.)  A  block  through 
which  the  top-sail  tye  is  rove,  then  through  the  tye- 
block  on  the  yard,  and  the  standing  part  made  fast 
to  the  mast  head. 

Hang'ing  Cut^r.  A  colter  depending  from 
theplow-beam.   See  Colter, Fig. 662,  p.  210, supra, 

Hang'ing'-leg  Boil'er.  The  Gallowav  boiler, 
which  may  be  called  a  form  of  Cornish  fn  which 
the  laige  single  flue  is  traversed  by  vertical  water- 
pipes,  which  are  thus  exposed  to  the  horizontal 
course  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

See  Fig.  6626.  Plate  LXI.,  opp.  p.  2326,  ''hUck.  Diet.*- 
Also/7,  ng.  6621,  p.  2827,  Ibid. 

Hang'ing-tnbe  Boil'er.  One  having  water- 
tubes  depending  in  the  flame  space  ;  closed  at  the 
lower  ends  and  the  upi>er  ends  secured  in  the  crown- 
sheet*  of  the  fl re-box.  The  flame  circulates  among 
these  tubes,  sometimes  directed  in  its  course  by  a 
baflDe-plate,  and  passes  to  the  chimney  through  a 
straight  central  flue. 

See  Figs.  5629, 6638,  Plate  LXT.,  opp.  p.  2826,  "  Jfee*.  Dkt.^* 
Also  Figs.  2684,  and  B,  Fig.  2685,  Ibid. 

Hang'ing  TValL  (Mining.)  The  layer  of  a 
rock  or  wall  over  a  lode. 

Hank-drv'ing  Ma-chine^  The  hanks  are 
placed  on  perforated  rotating  rollers  or  winches,  and 
the  lower  ends  hang  in  the  dye  of  the  beck.  The 
yarn  is  thus  alternately  steeped  and  aired.  —  "2ex- 
tile  Manufacturer." 

See  also  Wincing  Machine,  "  Mech.  Did.,**  and 
*  "  Scientijic  American  Sup."  1763. 

Han'o-ve'ri-an  Bit.  {Manage.)  A  straight  or 
curved  cheek  bit,  with  two  or  more  loops  for  reins 
upon  the  lower  or  long  arm ;  also  a  loop  at  the  end 
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of  the  short  cheek,  for  receiving  the  leather  cheek, 
and  a  rein-ring  at  the  cheek-piece. 

Han^o-ve'ri-an  Chif'ney.  {Manage.)  This 
differs  from  the  regular  Hanoverian  bv  having  a 
short  movable  arm  attached,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Chifney ;  the  curb-chain  is  attached  to  the 
stationary  cheek. 

Harbor  Gas'ket.  (NauticeU.)  A  broad  gas- 
ket, one  on  every  other  seam  of  the  sail,  to  show  a 
well-furled  sail  when  in  port. 

Har'dened  Glass.  Glass  treated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  M.  Siemens,  at  Dresden. 

It  is  fonn«d  under  hydraalic  or  other  preanure  which  gire* 
the  desired  h&rdness  independent  of  «ny  tempering.  By 
means  of  this  process  larger  glass  panes  can  be  formed  than 
was  possible  before.  The  gLa.<is  is  stronger  than  the  tempered 
glass  of  De  Bastie  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3.  The  fracture 
h  fibrous,  not  crystalline  like  the  ordinary  glass.  At  an  ex- 
amination instituted  by  the  "  Gewerbeverein,''  a  leaden  bul- 
let, weighing  120  grains,  was  dropped  upon  plates  of  ordi- 
nary and  pressed  glass,  supported  at  the  four  comers.  The 
ordinary  glass  was  fractured  by  a  fall  of  the  bullet  from  a 
height  of  300  millimeters,  while  the  pressed  pane  fractured  at 
a  height  of  2,000  millimeters.  A  second  specimen  of  the  latter 
was  subjected  to  a  fall  of  3,009  millimeters  without  breaking. 

See  Glass,  Tsmpkuid,  si^ra,  for  references. 

Hard'en-ing  Ma-ohine^  A  machine  for  rub- 
bin;;  and  pressing  hat  bodies  in  order  to  felt  the 
materials,  increasing  the  density,  diminishing  the 
size,  and  making  the  material  hard  and  compact. 

The  machine  for  hardening  wool  hat  bodies  operates  by 
jneans  of  a  reciprocating  rubbing  board.  It  is  placed  upon  a 
strong  wooden  frame  which  servos  as  a  table  on  which  the 
hat-body  rests.  Into  this  table  is  fitted  a  steam  box  which 
is  perforated  on  top  to  allow  the  steam,  which  is  admitted  by 
a  pipe,  to  penetrate  the  hat  bodies  to  be  hardened. 

Fig.  1806  shows  a  machine  with  two  rubbing  boards  which 
reeeive  a  rapid  reciprocating  motion  from  two  adjustable 
wrijit-pins  fitted  to  the  fly-wheel  disks  on  each  end  of  the 
drlTing  lihaft.  One  of  these  rubbing  boards,  the  nearer  one, 
is  shown  thrown  back  and  out  of  work.  Ttte  other  one  is  in 
operation. 

Fig.  1810. 


Hat-body  Hardening  Machine. 

The  hat  bodies  are  buflt  into  a  pile  and  laid  upon  the  stesm- 
box,  coarse  hardening  cloths  being  sandwiched  between  each 
and  pieces  of  cloth  of  suitable  size  and  shape  being  laid  in- 
side each  hat  body.  The  object  of  these  interposed  cloths  is 
to  preTent  the  adherence  of  the  hats,  one  to  another.  Two 
of  them  laid  in  immediate  contact  and  rubbed  while  hot  and 
wet  would  soon  coalesce  and  be  impossible  to  divide.  The 
rubbing  board,  which  is  also  covered  with  coarse  cloth  and 
is  romewhat  smaller  than  the  hat-body,  is  then  lowered  upon 
the  hat  bodies  and  held  down  by  a  poi«t  which  is  hinged  to 
a  spring  on  the  celling  of  the  room  and  has  a  yielding  pressure 
upon  the  nibbing  board. 

Three  to  five  hat  bodies  are  thus  partially  hardened  at  one 
operation  ;  the  projecting  portions,  however,  not  having  been 
acted  upon,  the  hnt  hniiieA  are  removed  and  so  disposed  as  to 
brim^  under  the  rubb.n^  board  at  the  next  operation  the  por- 
tion •«  which  were  formerly  the  edges. 

This  opetation  completed,  the  hat  bodies  are  ready  for  the 
mxing  kettle f  or  battery,  when  to  be  made  by  band,  or  to  be 


fulled  in  a  fulling  mill  if  they  are  to  be  farther  treated  by 
machinery. 

In  some  factories  a  separate  machine  is  lued  to  harden  the 
tips  of  hat  bodies.  It  consists  simply  of  a  rubbing  board 
which  acts  upon  a  round  steam  chest  of  suitable  size,  upon 
which  the  hat  body  is  placed  after  the  sides  have  been  hajd- 
ened  in  the  ordinary  hardening  machine. 

Hard'en-ing  Tongs.  A  tool  to  hold  steel  ar 
tides  during  the  process  of  tempering. 

A  pair  of  tongs  having  T-shaped  jaws  is  provided  with 
pointed  pins  which  bear  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  article, 
and  prevent  it  from  twisting  out  of  shape  when  it  is  plunged 
into  the  water  to  cool,  while  it  allows  the  water  to  com- 
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Hardening  Tongs. 

pletely  surround  the  article.  One  of  the  jaws  is  movable  and 
is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  tapering  surfaces. 

Hard  Paste.  (Ceramics.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  material  of  real  porcelain,  which  aljomids  in 
silex,  and  is  so  vitreous  as  to  break  with  a  fracture 
likeglass.     See  Pobcelain. 

Biard'ware,  House,  Car'riage,  Wag'on, 
eto.     See  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

Carriage  spring- lock. 

Car  seat  spring. 

Caster. 

Cattlo  tie. 

Chain  stay. 

Chain  swivel. 

Clip  king-bolt. 

Clip  plate. 

Clip  voke. 

Coach  clip. 

Coach-door  handle. 

Coach  hinge. 

Coach  lock. 

Coach  screw. 

Collar  holder. 

Collar  nail. 

Combination  lock. 

Cone  head  bolt. 

Comer  iron. 

Couateraonk  head  screw. 

Countersunk     bead     square 

shank  bolt. 
Crate  hinge  and  hasp. 
C-spring 

Cultivator  point  bolt. 
Dash. 
Dash  foot. 
Dash  frame. 
Dash  lamp. 
Deadlock. 
Deck  hook. 
Door  handle. 
Door  hanger. 
Door  spring. 
Doorstop. 
Double  washer. 
Draft  tug. 
Drawer  lock. 
Drive  knob. 
Elevator  bolt. 
Elliptic-head  bolt. 
Elliptic  spring. 
Escutcheon. 
Eye. 

Eye  bolt. 
Kyc  ferrule. 
Feed-box  hasp. 
Felloe  holder. 
Felloe  joint  boll. 
FeUoe  plate. 


Acorn-headed  bolt. 

Anchor  shackle. 

Ankle  shackle. 

Anti-rattler. 

Anti-rattler  fifth  wheel. 

Apron  fastener. 

Awning  cleat. 

Awning  foot. 

Awning  hinge. 

Awning  slide. 

Awning  slide-rod. 

Axle  block. 

Axle  clip. 

Axle  lubricator. 

Axle  saddle. 

Axle  yoke. 

Back  spring. 

Back  stay  end. 

Ball-joint  hinge. 

Band. 

Barn-door  hanger. 

Barn-door  nil. 

Barrel  hook. 

Bench  sail-hook. 

Beveled  washer. 

Bevel-head  bolt 

Billet. 

Hit. 

Blind-fast. 

Body  loop. 

Boiler-patch  bolt. 

Bolster  plate. 

Bolster  spring. 

Bolt  (varieties,  see  list). 

Bow  iron. 

Bow  joint. 

Buw  spring. 

Bracket. 

Bridge  holt. 

Bridle  bit. 

Buggy  spring. 

BulPs  eye. 

Butt. 

Butt-hinge. 

Button -head  bolt 

Can  hook. 

Cap  screw. 

Car-door  hanger. 

('anitge  bolt. 

Carriage  spiing. 
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riftb  wheel. 

Fifth  wheel  tmeing-pUte. 

Flange  bushing. 

Flush  bolt. 

Foot  nil. 

Front  stay  end. 

Full  circle. 

Q&ff-toptAil  hook. 

Oat«  la^cU. 

Gridiruu  otep. 

Orommet. 

Guard  bolt. 

Gut  hook. 

Ilalf  elliptic  apting. 

Ualf  spriug. 

Hame  ittud. 

Hammer  stnq>. 

Uaud-rall  bracket. 

Hanger  bolL 

llanger  screw. 

llamoiis  bracket. 

liameM  Bu&p. 

HaHp. 

lieoJ-block  plate. 

Hexagon  head  cap  Kivw. 

Hinge. 

Hinge  nail« 

Hod. 

Hook. 

If  ook  and  ^e  icnw  bolft. 

Hook  and  eye  tumbuckla. 

Houud  plate. 

Hungarian  nail. 

IndiA-rubber  opring. 

Jail  loek. 

Janua-faced  lock. 

Joint  end. 

Joint  aye. 

Joint  holder. 

Joint  uaiiher. 

Key. 

Key  bolt. 

Key  fastener. 

Key-liead  bolt» 

K«3  le»a  lock. 

Key  ring. 

King  bolt. 

King-bolt  tie. 

Kingbolt  >okei. 

Knob  screw. 

Lacing  hook. 

Laic  bolt. 

Lag  screw. 

Lap  ring. 

lAriat  ftwiTeL 

Letter  lock. 

Lining  nail. 

Lock  (Varietiefi,  9e»  T!st|L 

Locking  baggage  check. 

Lockkig  plate. 

Lock  nut. 

Loop  bolt. 

Loopliead. 

Iioop  yoke. 

Loose  pin  bing*. 

Machine  bolt. 

Machine  screw. 

Maiden  nut. 

Match  hook. 

Metallic  chain. 

Mousing  hook. 

Nail. 

Neck-yoke  soeket. 

Needle. 

Night  Utch. 

Nut. 

Nut  lock. 

Offset. 

Oral  point  set  acxev. 

Pad  bracket. 

Fad  lock. 

Perch  loop. 

Perch  iron. 

Perch  plata. 

Perch  stay. 

Picket  pin. 

Pin. 

Pipe  book. 

Plate  hing^. 

Plate  washer. 

Platform  spring. 

Platform  spring  sliackle. 

Plow  bolt. 

Pole  coupling. 

Pole  crab. 


Polo  eye. 

Pole  socket 

FoU  tip. 

Pole  yoke. 

Port  hinge. 

Prop  block. 

Prop  block  wMher. 

Prop  nut. 

Railway  (zmek  bolt. 

Reach. 

Reach  plate. 

Reach  socket 

Ring. 

Ring  bolt. 

Ring  boot. 

Ring  handle 

Rivet 

Riveting  burr. 

Riveting  knob. 

Rockaway  band. 

Rope  clamp. 

Round  countersunk  bolt. 

Round    countersunk   sqoaie 

head  bolt. 
Round-head  cap  screw. 
Rub  iron. 
Rudder  brace. 
Rudder  gudgeon. 
Saddle  bracket. 
Saddle  clip. 
Safety  bolt. 
Safety  hook. 
Safety  loop. 
8a8h  lock. 
Sash  8prin|[-catch. 
Scandinavian  lock. 
Screw  eye. 
Screw-head  key. 
Screw  hook  and  eye  hinge. 
Screw  hook  and  stnip  hinge. 
Screw  knob. 
Scuttle. 
Seat  fastener. 
Seat  lock. 
Seat  spring. 
Self-locking  hook. 
Self-mousing  hook. 
Set  screw. 
Sewer  entrance. 
Sewer  trap. 
Sh£«kle. 
Shackle  bolt 
Shackle  flap. 
Shaft  bolt. 
Shaft  conpllng. 
Shaft  eye. 
Shaft  loop. 
Shaft  rubbers. 
Shaft  tip. 
Shank  spring. 
Sheet  slip. 

Shifting  carriage  rail. 
Shifting  rail. 
Ship  ring  bolt. 
Ship  spike. 
Shoe  bolt. 
Side-bar. 

Side-bar-spring  shackle. 
Side  scuttle. 

Single  screw  tumbueUe. 
Sink  bolt. 
Skein  screw. 
Sky-light  guard. 
Sky-light  lift. 
Slat  iron. 
Sleeve  nut. 
Sleigh-shaft  coupling. 
Sleigh-shoe  bolt. 
Snap. 

Socket  washer. 
Spider  hoop. 
Spike. 

Spiral  spring. 
Sponge  basket. 
Spring  band. 
Spring-bar  clip. 
Spring  block. 
Spring  buffer. 
Spring  cap. 
Spring  clip. 
Spring  coupling. 
Spring  hanger. 
Spring  hinge. 
Spring  seat. 
Spring  shMkV»< 


Spring  shelf. 

Spring  stud. 

Spring  washer. 

Square  countersunk  bolt 

Square  head  bolt. 

Square  shank  bolt. 

Stall  ring. 

Stanchion. 

Standard  brace. 

Stay  chain  hook. 

Stay  end. 

Stay-end  clip. 

Stay-end  tie. 

Steeple-head  bolt 

Step. 

Step  bolt. 

Stepped. 

Step  shank. 

Stool  swivel. 

Stove  bolt. 

Strap  hinge. 

Strike. 

Stump  joint. 

Surface  box. 

Swivel 

Swivel  hook. 

Tap. 

Tap  bolt 

T-brace. 

Thimble  skein. 

T-h1nge. 

Thorough-brace  beace. 

Threshing  machine  tooth. 

Tile 

Time  lock. 

Tire  bolt. 

Top  brace. 


Top  Joint. 
Top  prop. 
Top  prop  nut 
Track  bolt. 
Triangular  washer. 
Trip  hook. 
Triplet  spring. 
Tufting  button. 
Tumbuckle. 
Vault  light. 
Vault  ring. 
V-bolt. 

Vehicle  spring. 
Ventilating  grate. 
Wagon  box. 
Wagon-box-rod  plate. 
Wagon  coupling. 
Wagon  lock. 
Washer. 
Wear  iron. 
WhifBetree  bolt. 
Whiffletree  brace. 
Whiflletree  circle. 
WhifBetree  coupling. 
Whiffletree  hook. 
Whiffletree  plate. 
Whiffletree  tip. 
Whiffletree  tongue. 
Whip-socket. 
Window  button. 
Window  latch. 
Window  quadrant. 
Window  sector. 
Wire  nail. 
Wood  screw. 
Tale  lock. 
Yoke 


Harelip   In'stru-mente.     {Surgical)    For 
trimniio^  the  edges,  approaching  the  lipn  of  the  su- 
ture, securing  the  parte  in  position. 
They  consist  of— 

Scalpel. 

Scissors. 

Clamp. 


Ligature  instrument 
Plastic  pin. 
Pin  conductor. 


See  pp.  69,  60,  Plart  II.,  Tietnann^M  ^Armmntntarntm  Cki- 
rurgieiim." 

Har-mon'ic  An'a-ly'zer.  An  intepnitinp: 
machine,  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  for 
producing  mechanically  the  harmonic  constituents 
of  meteorological,  tidal,  and  other  curves,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  large  amount  of  work  involved  in 
their  calculation  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

''Engineering'^ •  xxx.  661. 

Har-mon'io  XSn'gine.  A  small  electro-maj;- 
netic  engine,  by  Edison.  A  diapason  with  weighted 
arms  vibrates  lietweeu  electro-magnets,  and  works 
a  small  water  or  air-pump. 

***  Scientific  American ''* xxxix.  17. 

Har-monl-con.     A  musical  instrument  with 
bars  which  are  beaten  with  mallets. 
The  bars  are  made  of  wood,  metal,  stone,  glass. 

For  atone,  see  Lapidiom,  p.  12.^8,  ''Mech.  Diet.^* 
Tor^ingSf  see  IIabmomca.p.  J061,  Ibid. 
For  wood,  see  Wood  IXABMoncoif,  p.  2809,  Ibid  ,  and  refer- 
ences passim. 

Also  ^'Atlantic  Monthly,^^  vol.  xxxix.,  pp.  528-525,  where, 
in  an  article  by  theainhor  on  the  "  Crude  and  Curious  inren- 
tions  at  the  Centennials'^  1876,  are  described  and  represented 
the 

Meuimba  of  Angola P-  628. 

Marimba  of  Central  Africa      ....    pp.  524,  525. 
Gambangs  of  Slam  and  Malaysia    .    .    pp.  526, 527. 
See  also  references  passim. 

Har-mon'ic  Tel'e-graph.  A  telephone  which 
sends  messages  by  audible  musical  tones.  —  Gray. 

See  Figs.  6266-6269,  pp.  2516-2518,  ''MecA.  Diet.* 

'^Jour.  Am.  Electrical  ^ocietfjrj.  1. 
"Srifntifif.  American^"  Ixiil.  368. 
Papen  by  Tope      .    .  •  "  ScU  nffU  Amer.  Sup.,*'  2088,  a"9|. 
•  '*Jour.  Soc.  TeUg.  Eng.^'  vii.  856. 
"ir<m  J«e,"  xvU.,  April  18,  p.  8. 
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Har-mo'ni-um.  An  En^liHh  name  fcir  the 
parlor  reed-orj^an.  I)i»tiuguii»hed  frum  the  Aar- 
nioii/co//,  which  has  bars. 

Har-mon'o-graph.  An  iustrument  invented 
by  Mr.  Tbley,  by  which  Lissajou's  and  Melde's 
figures  may  be  drawn  upon  pa))cr  by  a  capillary 
glass  pen  containing  a  colored  ink. 

Th«  ingenioiu  inntrumeDt,  which  wtf  origliiaUy  employed 
merely  to  make  curious  eurreji,  far  exceeding  in  rariety  and 
eccentricity  thow  of  the  rose-engine  lathe,  hafl  now  attain  d 
great  um  and  interest  in  producing  graphic  representations 
of  aound  Tibrstions  from  tuning  fork:)  or  the  yoice.  Accord- 
ing td  the  circumiitances,  the  curres  are  traced  on  a  paper, 
smoked  glan.*,  or  trawling  ribbon,  or  are  merely  projected  by 
mirror!*  upon  a  Mreeu. 

In  a  simple  form  the  harmonogniph  consists  of  two  pendu- 
lums Tibrafcing  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 
haTing  Iheir  rods  continued  aboTe  tbeir  centers  of  oscillation. 
One  of  these  rods  carries  a  small  flat  table  upon  which  is 
fastened  the  paper  upon  which  the  figure  is  drawn,  and  the 
oth«*r  actuates  a  rod  which  carries  the  pen.  The  center  of 
l^raTity,  and  therefore  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  latter 
pendulums,  can  be  altered  to  any  required  amount,  so  that 
the  proportions  between  the  periods  of  ribiation  of  the  two 
pendulums  can  be  broi^ht  to  any  desired  ratio  to  represent 
harmony,  unison,  disconl,  or  indeed  to  illustrate  all  the  luur- 
monic  combinatioos  of  wares  of  sound  and  music.  The 
curres  and  figures  traced  out  by  this  instrument  are  of  groat 
besiuty,  and  by  a  recent  addition  to  it,  whereby  the  paper 
may  be  slowly  rotated  by  a  clock-work  moTement,  while  the 
Tibrstions  are  goit^;  on,  very  extraordinary  figures  are  pro- 
duced, some  of  which  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
laws  of  interference  and  of  tho  polarisation  of  light. 

**  Scientijie  American  Supplement 1188. 

See  also  references  under  Curvi  l58TRUMBirr,  p.  236 ;  and 
Elxctrical  DiiPAsoN,  p.  298,  supra;  and  LisdAJOU's  Cuavxs, 
PsVDOLUM  Ikstroms.nt,  infra. 

Har'nesB.  Diagrams,  showing  the  principles  of 
the  disposition  of  heddlcs  and  harness  for  various 
kinds  of  weavinjr,  may  be  found  in  Lnboulaiffi's  "Die- 
ttonnaire  den  Arts  et  ManufadurtM"  article  "  Tia- 
84»ge"  vol.  iii.,  edition  1877. 

Har'nesB  Grease. 

Whale  or  neat's-foot  oil 8  quarts. 

Castor  oil 1  pint. 

iTory  black 1  pound. 

Rosin 1   pound. 

Beeswax [  pound. 

Burgundy  pitch o>. 

Prussian  blue |  os. 

Mix.    Boil  for  half  an  hour. 

Ilkmets  blacking     .    .    **SeUntifie  Amtritan"  xa:f\,%i. 

Har'nesB  Hitoh.  {Nautical)  A  kind  of  hitch 
for  securing  harness  casks.  See  h.  Fig.  2.513,  p. 
1 105,  **  Mech.  Diet:'  See  also  Lifting  Tacklk, 
infra. 

Har'nesB  Snap.  See  Snap  Hook.  23  illa»- 
trations.  Fig.  5246,  p.  2229,  "  Mech.  Diet.'' 

Harp.  {Music.)  A  strinsred  instrument  played 
by  the  hand  and  havin<;  a  compass,  formerly,  of  5^ 
octaves,  but  increa^^ed  by  Erard  to  61.  It  U  written 
on  two  lines  for  the  two  hands.  The  lower  line 
usually  has  the  F  clef,  the  tipper  the  G.  Krard'» 
donble-action  harp  is  tuned  in  C  (y;  it  has  7  pedals  by 
which  the  strings  may  be  raised  a  semi-tone  or  a 
whole  tone.  See  Berlioz's  "Treatise  on  Modem  In- 
strumentation and  Orchestration  t"  p.  62,  et  seq. 

Har-poon'.    A  barbed  javelin. 

The  harpoon  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  sword-flsh  off 
the  New  England  coist  consists  of  a  barb  with  jointed  ears, 
and  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  rope  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  to  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  an  empty,  well- 
bunged  barrel,  to  serve  as  a  buoy.  The  end  of  a  long  handle 
carries  a  pointed  Iron  stem,  over  which  the  socket  of  the  bar- 
poon  head  referred  to,  usually  called  tho /i/y-iroa,  is  slipped. 
The  fisherman  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  of  a  sloop 
drives  the  harpoon  into  the  back  of  the  neck  of  tho  fish  ;  and 
If  the  lily-iron  is  fastened  in  the  flesh,  it  slips  ofT  from  the 
stem  of  the  handle,  which  is  pulled  out  as  tho  fish  darts 
away,  and  the  rope  and  buoy  are  thrown  orerboard.  The 
fish  swims  oflT,  but  becoming  fatigued  by  the  drag  of  the 
buoy,  comes  again  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  drawn  up  by  the 
lope  and  killed  by  a  lance. 


LiM  of  patents  on  harpoons^  projectiles^  rockets^  bomb  lances, 
etc.,  used  tn  fishing  and  whaling  :  — 

2,195  Carslfy^  Twisted  flukes. 

3,490  Moore ^  Vial  of  explasire  mixture  in  the  harpoon. 

4,764  Allen,  Bomb  lauce. 

4,8(35  Holmes  et  al..  Harpoon  with  movable  flukes. 

4,872  KandaU,  Pivoted  expanding  flukes. 

6,949  Alien,  tiun  harpoon. 

7,410  JS^oirn,  Uun  harpoon  ;  mode  of  attaching  line. 

7,572  ^oiPM,  (jun  lance  ;  mode  of  attaching  line. 

7,tJlU  Brown  f  Harpoon  ;  mode  of  attaching  une. 

7,777  Atbertson,  Harpoon  with  hinged  shank. 

8.708  Burt  J  Exploding  harpoon. 

8,843  Sonnenberg  et  at  ,  Electric  whaling  apparatus. 

8,862  Stillman,  A  lance  in  a  harpoon.    Movable  flukes. 

9,047  Brandy  (iun  harpoon  or  bomb  lance     Wings  oa 

shank. 

16,577  Sehoifield,  Qun  lance,  spiral  wings. 

16,819  Sehoffield  et  al.,  liomb  lance.  8pirHl  wings. 

17.178  Sibiey,  (jun  lance  with  wings  taken  from  the  gun. 

17,812  Brand,  Bomb  lance  with  folding  bpirat  wings 

17,870  Grutichor  et  a/.,  Bomb    Uuce    with   percussion  ar- 
rangement. 

17.407  Sf'bley,  Uun  lance  with  wings. 

18,848  Kelly,  Harpoon  with  movable  fluke*. 

18,668  Batts,  Bomb  lance  with  spiral  tail. 

18,824  Seholfield,  Qun  lance  with  wings. 

19,3(3  Harkness,  Harpoon  with  lance. 

21,219  Sibley.  Bomb  lance  with  wings. 

21,278  Sehotfield,  Gun  lance  with  barbs. 

21,949  Doyle,  Harpoon  with  pivoted  heed. 

22,064  Andrews,  Bomb  lance  with  interior  fuse  tube. 

28,827  Comins,  Bomb  lance  with  folded  wings. 

24,371  Brown,  Bomb  harpoon,  expanding  flukes. 

25.020  Goodspeed,  Bomb  lance  with  wings. 

80^809  Briggs,  Bomb  harpoon  with  expanding  flukes. 

81,190  Hoys,  Shoulder  gun  for  harpoons  and  lances. 

82,880  Goodspefd et  al..  Guide  for  bomb  lance. 

85,474  RoySy  Rocket  harpoon  and  bomb. 

35,476  Roys,  A  whale  raiser.    A  barbed   instrument  led 

down  the  harpoon  line  to  a  sunken  whale. 

88,207  Adams,  Harpoon,  with  semi-revolving  head. 

40,387  Allen,  Bomb-lance,  with  perforated  fl re-proof  dia- 
phragm. 

46,487  Barker,  Exploding  harpoon. 

49,648  Pierce,  Harpoon  and  bomb  lance. 

54,211  Hoys  et  al.,  Rocket  harpoon. 

64,046  Smith,  Gun  harpoon,  grooved  head,  to  receive  the 

pivoted  barb. 

71,768  Kelieyt  Gun  harpoon  with  pivoted  head. 

78,675  Kelley,  Bomb  harpoon,  pivoted  flukes. 

90,868  Pierce,  Bomb  lance. 

97,698  Rechtens,  Harpoon  with  bombs. 

126,888  Freeman.  Bomb  harpoon. 

171,5oS  Cunningham,  Bomb  lance. 

201 ,7l^  Kelleher,  Gun  and  bomb  lance. 

201,794  KeUeher,  Bomb  lance. 

206,694  Taylor,  Harpoon  with  expanding  flukei. 

211.777  Pierce,  Harpoon  gun. 

211.778  Pierce,  Bomb  lance. 
214,707  Roys,  Bomb  lance. 
222,008  Brand,  Bomb  lance. 

Har-poon'  Gun.  A  small  cannon,  or  a  shoul- 
der gun,  for  hurling  harpoons  or  lances.  See  list, 
suprtt. 

Har-poon'  Bhut'tle.  ( TTydraulic  Engineering.) 
The  standard  tool  for  sewing  msu  for  hvdraiilic 
dikes  and  jetties. 

Fig.  1812. 


Harpoon  Shuttle. 


It  is  wound  with  200  feet 
Fig.  1313. 


Its  weight  Is  about  10  pounds, 
of  No..  14  wire,  and  in  op- 
eration  Is   used  by  three 
men,  two  above  and  one 
below  the  mat.    Two  men 
pass  the  shuttle  back  and 
forth  and  around  the  pole 
in    stitches    12"    to    18" 
long,  while  a  third  tramps  . 
down  the  brush  and  holds  , 
the  wire  while  the  next  ' 
stitch  Is  l)eing  made.    The 
shuttle  may  also  be  used 
in  making  an  overhand  or  back  stitch,  the  pole  being  omitted. 


Shuttle  Fastening. 


HARPOON  SHUTTLE. 
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It  wan  ftlso  the  method  employed  in  sewing  to  a  wire  ;  2 
shuttles  were  used  in  the  h»nie«8-stitch,  and  a  short  shuttle 
in  the  chain  stitch,  and  in  combination  with  a  hook  needle 
it  is  used  as  a  bobbin  in  making  the  lock-stitch .  Of  these 
methodii  the  sewing  to  a  wire  and  the  lock-stitch  turn  the 
wire  too  short ;  the  chain-stitch  is  of  dimcult  manipulation, 
and  the  liamess-stitch  is  expensive  to  make,  and  lias  great 
backslip  when  broken. 

Har'ris-CorliBS  Engine.  A  form  of  Corlij'S 
engine.     See  Fig.  5666,  p.  2341,  "Mech.  Diet.*' 

Engine  works •  "  Sc.  American,'*  xli.  176. 

Har'row.  {Atjric.)  An  implement  with  teeth, 
lyiug  flatly  upon  the  ground,  over  which  it  lb  drawn 
to  level  the  soil  or  cover  seed. 

The  following  are  shown  on  pp.  1067, 1068,  "MecA.  Diet.'' : 
Brush  harrow.  V-harrow. 

Jointed  iiarrow.  Double  harrow. 

Folding  harrow.  Share  harrow. 

Rotary  liarrow.  Spiked-cylinder  harrow. 

Bee  aUo  Chain  harrow,  Fig.  689,  p.  18S,  supra. 

Dt.^  harrow,  Fig.  881,  p.  26] ,  ^upra. 

Disking  machine,  Fig.  832,  p.  261,  supra. 

Geddes  harrow,  Fig.  1194,  p.  396,  supra. 

The  "  Penn  "  harrow  is  a  Protean  instrumenc  eonsisting 
of  a  rotary  portion  revolving  in  a  V-sluiped  section,  and  adapt- 
ed to  be  used  either  single  or  double,  and  in  various  forms : 
(a)  the  rotary  portion  with  one  V,  or  (b)  with  two  V's,  form- 
ing a  square  ;  (e)  upset  and  resting  on  its  sled  during  removal 
from  place  to  place  (Fig.  1814) ;  (</)  the  single  V,  or  (e)  the 

Fig.  1314. 


Fig.  1817. 


i  (  I  llil.n  i^^i  I  It  '  ;  I  "  .  .  .  ,  .  M  I  I  I  I 

French  Articulated  Harrow. 

throe  wheels,  by  the  forward  one  of  which  it  is  guided.  It 
carries  two  spilied  rollers,  the  depth  of  penetration  of  which 
is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw,  operated  by  a  crank  from 


•'  Penn  "  Harrow,     ( In  position  to  move  on  its  sled.) 
double  V,  without   the  rotary ;  (/)  the  ringle  V  upset,  the 
Fig.  1316, 


''Penn  "  Harrow.    {As  a  Gang.) 

three  sled-bows  acting  as  a  corn-marker  ;  {g)  the  complete 
tool  (Fig.  1315)  with  the  two  V's  and  two  rotary  portions. 
Fig  1316  shows  the  Norwegian  harrow.    It  is  carried  on 


Fig.  1S16. 


Norwegian  Harrow, 


French  RUge  Harrow. 

the  rear,  the  effect  being  to  raL^e  or  lower  the  sleeve  at  the 
apex  of  the  frame  upon  the  pillar  of  the  caster-wheel.    Tb« 
spikes  are  in  fact  star-disks,  slipped  upon  an  axial  rod,  and 
free  to  move  thereon  independently 

The  French  articulated  harrow  (Pnienat, 
Bonrhon-Lancy)  has  an  equilibrium  b«j^ 
and  is  made  in  jointed  sections,  from  8  to  o 
in  number,  according  to  the  breadth  re- 
quired. The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is 
such  that  with  a  given  line  of  draft  the 
surface  of  the  ground  Is  marked  by  equi- 
distant lines.    Fig.  1317. 

Fig.  1318  is  the  French  herse  a  billons 
{ SauchoU' Pinet  d  Langcais),  or  ridge  har- 
row ;  so  called  from  its  flexibility  enabling 
it  to  lap  oyer  a  ridge  or  upon  the  sides  of 
a  cleauing-out  furrow  ;  serving  to  break 
clods  and  level  minor  inequalities  upon  un- 
dulatinp  ground.  The  chain  harrow.  Fig. 
689,  p.  18^,  supra,  has  the  same  adsptation . 
Fig.  1319  shows  the  adjustable  bar 
spring-tooth  harrow,  in  which  tUe  teeth 
are  permanently  seated  upon  and  coiled 
around  the  round  bars  of  the  frame  ;  the 
bars  being  held  in  position  by  friction 
clamps,  but  adjustable  therein  so  as  to 
give  the  required  presentation  of  the  tooth  to  the  soil,  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  tilth.  This  without  changing  the  po- 
sition of  the  tooth  on  the  bar.  By  rolling  the  bars  to  which 
the  teeth  are  attached,  forward  or  backward,  the  faces  of  the 
teeth  are  place<i  on  an  angle  with  the  line  of  draft,  by  which 
thev  more  readily  scour,  and  al.««o  produce  when  at  work  a 
vibratory  motion  in  addition  to  the  coil  motion,  by  which 
they  more  perfectly  pulverise  the  soil,  and  free  themselvea 
froin  rubblnh.  ^  _, .  ,     . 

The  two  frames  of  the  harrow  are  connected  by  a  swivel 
coupling,  (SO  that  the  bars  oin  be  changed  in  either  direction 
without  affecting  the  working  of  the  coupling. 

Nishwttz,  ••  Acme "  pulverising  harrow  is  intended  to 
combine  the  action  of  a  clod-crusher,  leveler,  and  harrow  in 
one  Implement.  A  diagonal  leveling  bar  runs  upon  tbe 
ground  and  carries  at  its  rear  edge  a  series  of  sword-shaped 
projecting  colters.  To  the  rear  of  the  leveling  bar  is  hinged 
another  bar.  from  the  rear  of  which  projects  another  row  of 
spring-steel  colters,  curved  in  form,  beveled  to  an  edge,  and 
set  at  an  angle  with  the  line  of  draft  and  also  at  an  angle  with 
the  horiaon.    A  lever  within  reach  of  the  driver  (who  ride«^ 


HARROW. 
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is  held  in  position  bj  a  ratchet,  and  enables  the  operator  to 
control  the  angular  position  of  the  cnuher  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  or  depreM  the  coiten  on  the  hinged  bar  at  the 
rear. 

Fig.  1319. 


The  "  Albion  '■''  harrow  i«  alra  a  riding  implement,  but  has 
wheeln  and  shafts.  It  tuu*  uprlng  teeth  depending  from  a 
bar  jointed  to  the  axle.  Thet>e  are  curved  like  tho^e  of  a 
horse-rake,  but  are  flat,  and  their  angle  of  presentation  is 
adjustable  to  regulate  the  depth  of  penetration.  This  comes 
Tery  cIo>«cly  to  the  class  of  cultivators. 

In  Europe,  Britain  and  France  especiallj,  there  is  quite  a 
fmriety  of  implements  embraced  in  the  general  class  of  har- 
rows, and  used  for  cuItiTating  or  renewing  the  surface  of 
ground.  They  may  fairly  be  called  harrows  with  handles, 
and  are  especially  used  for  dragging  out  the  twitcb^ffrass 
which  is  such  a  nuisance  in  wheat-fields.    See  Fig.  182£ 


rope  clear  of  the  implement.  The  lerer  itself  is  held  by  a 
vertical  stud  fixed  to  the  frame  considerably  behind  the 
steering-wheel.  This  position  of  the  drait-stud  gives  the 
necessary  liberty  and  power  to  the  steering-wheel  and  en- 
ables it  to  lead  the  implement  at  almost  any  angle  out  of 
the  line  of  the  puUiog-rope. 

"  i  }u  ilio  i^hort  enii  of  the  tuming-lerer  i»  a  chain  communi- 
culiiig  viitii  a  i^^ymijcant  on  the  crank-axle,  and  as  the  lever 
is  pulled  round,  the  chain,  acting  on 
the  quadrant,  turns  the  axle,  lifts  the 
frame,  and  raises  the  tines  out  of  the 
ground. 

'*  The  plan  of  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows: As  soon  as  the  cultivator  is 
brought  up  to  the  headland,  the  re- 
veriie  pull  brings  the  lever  around, 
turns  the  quadrant,  rotates  the  bent 
axle,  and  lifts  the  tines  out  of  the 
ground,  in  which  position  the  imple- 
ment is  held  up  by  a  catch ;  when 
lifted  the  required  height,  the  lever 
strikes  against  a  stop,  and  the  imple- 
ment turns  into  new  ground.  The 
man,  who  never  leaves  his  seat,  releases  the  catch,  the  tines 
drop  into  the  ground,  and  the  implement  Is  re-drawn  across 
the  field."  —Knight^s  '* Paris  ExposiHoH(lHlS)  tUporis^'  •  v., 
85,87. 

•  *^  Engineering t"*^  xxvii,  538. 

•  ^'Engineering^*'  xxvii.  538. 


Old  Enij^lish  harrow  . 
Norwegutn,  i^piked 
Combined  with  roller. 

Campbell   .... 

Dobbin 

Green  .     .     . 

Flexible,  Howard^  Eng 
Nicholson  J  Br.  .  .  . 
Duplex,  Rogers 


•  *'Min.  ^  Se.  Press,'  xxxviii.  168. 

•  "^ir.  American^*'  xxxviii.  199. 

•  ''Mm   ^  He.  Press,"  xxxv  249 

•  *'Scienttfie  American  i>up.,'''  989. 
.  •  ''Engineering,"  xxviii   86. 

.  •  *'/rort  Age,'"  xxv.,  April  8,  p  11. 


Steam  Harrow, 

Figs.  1320  and  1381  show  the  adaptations  of  the  harrow  to 
•team  cultivation. 

The  ordinary  8team-h\rrow  (Fig.  1820)  coven  a  breadth  of 
from  12'  to  18^,  so  that  from  4U  to  60  acres  may  be  gone  over 
in  a  day. 

The  harrow  moves  in  either  direction,  and  can  be  driven 
»t  high  speed.  The  under  frames  can  be  removed  and  roll- 
ers or  clod-crushen  substituted  for  them. 

The  niachiue.  Fig.  1321,  has  a  light  cultivator  or  heavy 
harrow  in  front  of  the  seeding-colterH  and  a  light  covering 
harrow  following  the  same.  The  seed-drill  itwlf,  even  of 
the  larg<>8t  width,  requires  but  so  small  a  fraction  of  the 

Eower  of  the  engines,  that  it  h%s  been  combined  with  the 
arrows.  The  drill  has  a  width  of  9^.  In  turning  around, 
the  heavy  barrows  are  lifted  by  the  power  of  the  engine,  and 
the  whole  implement  moves  at  once  on  to  new  ground.  The 
lifting  and  turning  action  is  automatic. 

Fig.  1321. 


Dr.  Knight's  report  on  Class  7t>,  at  Paris,  1878,  contains 
vinvv  nii.i  descriptions  of  the  following,  ''Paris  Exposition 
vol.  v.,  pp.  95-98  ; — 

Fk'iPilf  harrow    .    .    .    Puzenat.    France. 

]lam>^  vrith  handles  .     .     PirkMey,  Sims.  If  Co.    England. 

llarPKw  \r ith  handles,  tine,  and  frame.     England. 

Chjuii-ljrirrow    ....     Fhigland. 

Fk&lbk-  chain-harrow    .    Howard.    England. 

Harrow  Cul'ti-va'tor.     An  im- 
plement like  a  harrow,  but  supported 
on  wheels  which  limit  the  penetration 
of  the  tines.    The  dir^tance  apart  of  the 
tines  Buits  the  width  of  rows  of  the 
drilled  crop.    It  is  used  in  Europe  iu 
cnltivatinjo:  the  intervals  of  drilled  wheat,  and  in 
killinpr  fhp  Mooij^  in  rcnmnior  fallow?     Tho 
fjiiint'  ijn  vtj  lis  ally  udju.Htalilo  hy  iiiLHtiB  of 
tho  lever  at  the  reiir.    (Hjj.  1322.) 


S:eatn  Grain  Drill  and  Harrow. 

"  The  long  end  of  a  draft-bar  or  tnming-lever  is  provided 
with  two  arms  to  which  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  are  at- 
tached.   The  arms  are  set  at  an  uigle  for  keeplxig  the  tail- 


JFVsncA  Harrow  Cultivator, 

Harvester.    For  results  of  dprnamometric  trials 
of  h:tTv.  sters  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878,  see  I)y- 
>  AMti^iKTER,  p.  288,  supra.   Also  "Paris  Exposition 
Keiwrts"  1878,  v.,  pp.  134,  135. 

The  table  on  p.  442  gives  a  func- 
tional cla.«8ifi cation  of  harvesters. 

Har'vest-er  Cut'ter.  The  sickle 
of  a  ^rain  or  prass  cuttino^  machine. 
See  digest  of  principles,  Plate  XXX., 
p.  1489,  *'Mfch.  Diet:' 

Hat  Blook'ing  Ma-chine.    See 
Blocking  Machine,  •  p.  109,  supra. 
Hat   Brim    Stretch'ing  Ma-chiae.'      See 
Brim  Stretcher,  p.  135,  supra. 

Hatch'ing  Box.    For  hatching  fish  ova.    See 
Fi8H  Culture,  p.  339,  supra. 
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CLASSIJriCATION  OF  UARVV8TBBS:  B¥  STBDCTURB. 


S3  u  a 
S     S 


To  main  frame. 
To  binged  coupling  frame. 
To  vertically  sliding  frame. 
To  flexible  coupling  arms. 

To  arms  rigid  with  main  frame. 

To  two  arm«;  one  rigid,  the  other  Jointed. 

To  two  arrnn,  tioth  jointed. 

To  a  single  Rwireled  bar. 

To  coupling  f r tme  jointed  to  main  frame. 

To  coupling  frame  jointed  to  secondary 

hinged  frame. 
To  coupling  frame  Tibrating  on  main  axle. 
To  sliding  arms. 
To    pinioned  shaft  moTing  in  vertical 

rack-ways. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
2U 
21 
22 
28 


U  I  Endwise. 
16  I  Axially. 

By  simple  gearing. 

By  friction  gearing. 

By  planetary  gearing. 

By  gyrating  gearing. 

By  screw  gearing. 

By  changeable-speed  gearing. 

By  cams. 

By  belts. 

By  pbton  mored  by  compressed  air. 


9        ^ 


26 
Longitudinal.  26 

27 

I     28      Inclined. 
29      TrauBTerse. 


Single  blade. 
TraosTersely  dirided 

bladv. 
Double  blades. 


=3 

I    83 
«    84 


80 
Longi-   31 
tudiual. 


Inclined. 
Transverse. 


Cnrred  blade. 

Blade  hung  upon  hinged 

arms. 
Series  of  pivoted  IcniveB. 


8.85 

Ogo, 


I 

II 

I 


is 


Cutters  upon  single  vertical  shaft. 
Cutters  upon  single  horisontal  shaft. 
Cutten  upon  series  of  vertical  shafts. 
Cutters  upon  endless  cliain  or  belt. 
Cutters  upon  horisontal  worm. 


Styl.ofBnger.bar.    «  |  1?":^^. 


42 

Rigid. 

M  C 

Adjustable 

48 
44 

Vertically. 
Uorison  tally. 

46 

Vibrating. 

46 

Vertically. 

Yielding. 

47 

48 

Horisontally. 
Axially. 

49 


61 


Rigid. 

60  I  Front  to  rear. 
Yielding.      61      Side  to  side. 

62  I  Up  and  down. 

Vibrating. 

Rigid  with  cutter  frame. 

67      Upon  main  axle. 
"Z  Upon  cutter  frame  in  rear 

d  of  axle, 

o    60     Upon  cutter  frame  in  front 
^  of  axle. 

Independent  of  tongue. 


68  1 


Above. 
Below. 


^  .  a     OK      Hear  aeuvery. 

?  S  8  aw-  ^.it*.i««  63  I  On  a  lev« 

fi.S  o.  'Side  deUvery.  ^  |  ji^^^t^ 


On  a  level. 


t 


Surface  movement  of    66  I 
platform.  66  ] 


Rollers. 

Screw  conveyors. 


iiii  69 

$i^^     70 


TiUin*      fi"  I  To  one  side. 
Tilting,     gg  I  ^^  j,^^  j^ 

Swinging  and  tilting. 

Swinging. 

Revolving. 


72  I  Vibrating. 

Receivers.     73     Rotating. 

74  1  Dumping. 


76  Teeth  upon  endless  belts  or  aprons. 

76  Teeth  upon  heads  hung  on  belts. 

I  Teeth  upon  reciproca-  77  t  Straight  path. 

I       ting  hesds.  78  |  Curved  path, 

79  I  Superposed  heads  on  endless  belt. 


*8 


Rectilinear. 


80  I  Front  to  rear. 

81  Sidtttoside. 


82  I  Horisontal  path. 
Curvilinear.  88      Vertical. 
84      Irregular. 


Endless  belt 


86 


Upon  horisontal 

pulleys. 
Upon       vertical 

pulleys. 


e 

I 
3 


87  I  Iloriaoutal. 
About  an  axis.    88  |   Vertical. 
Inclined. 


90  I  Reciprocating  and  rotary  combined. 

91  I  Hand  rakers. 

t      Revolving  beaters  on  horisontal  axis. 

Revolving  beatent  on  vertical  or  inclined  axis. 
Revolving  beaters  carried  on  endless  belts. 
Reciprocating  rising  and  falling  beaters. 

96  Cord. 

97  Wire. 
96  Wooden  withes. 
99  Paper  band. 

100  :  Straw  rope. 

101  1  Gavel. 


102  I  Twistedband. 
From  the  fields.  108      Simple  wirp. 
104  I  Loop  stitch. 


106 

From  prepared    -1^7 
material  {^^ 

(cord,  wire,  etc.) 

109 


Ends  twisted. 
Ends  tied. 
Ends  tucked. 
Ends  twisted 

tucked. 
Ends  clasped. 


110      In  sheaves. 
By  manner.     Ill      In  connected  bundles. 
112  i  In  perpetual  twibt. 


^•s. 


Endwise. 


Transversely. 


118  I  Through  a  funnel. 
114  I  Between  jaws. 

116  I  On  endless  compressor 

belt. 
116  I  On  jaws. 


lS|g     119 
-3-8.5     120 


n 


^S 


Gavel  revolved  beneath  117  I  Endwise, 
tying  mechanism.        118  |  Axially. 

Tying  mechanism  rotated  around  gavel. 

Both  stationary. 

Both  moving. 

Gavel  swung  in  semicircle. 


Tables  rigid. 
Tables  hinged. 
Tables  swinging. 
Tables  revolving. 


Reapers  and  Threshers.    127. 

128  I  Reels. 
Tedden.    129      Kickers. 

ISO  I  Endless  belts. 


Wheeled, 


Drag. 
186    Hay  Cockers. 


131  I  Revolving. 

I  Lifting. 

184  I  Revolving. 
186  I  Lifting. 


132  I  By  rider. 
188  1^  By  draft 


187 
E    Horse  Hay  Forics.  |^ 

J  140 

141    H^y  loading  rakes. 


Harpoon. 
Grapple. 
Corkwrew. 
Tilting. 


HATCHWAY. 
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Hatoh'way.  The  opening  in  a  floor  thix>ugh 
which  goods  are  lifted  or  lower^.  Fig.  1323  8hows 
automatic  hatch  doors  iu  connection  with  a  band- 


Fig.  1328. 


Automatic  Hatchway, 

power  elevator.  The  doors  are  always  closed  ex- 
cept while  the  platform  is  passing  through,  the 
platform  in  its  ascent  or  descent  openin<;  the  doors 
which  close  of  themselves  when  the  platform  hns 
passed.  This  is  a  guard  against  accidental  falling 
down  the  hatchway,  and  also  against  the  spread  of 
fire  by  the  elevator  shaft.  The  risinir  rods  lift  the 
doors  in  ascending,  and  the  platform  actuates  levers 
to  lift  the  doors  in  descending. 

Automatic  cone  ...  *  ** Manufaetwer  ^  Builtfer,"'  riil.  53. 
♦  ''Seienttfie  American,''  xlii.  368. 

Hat-fin'ish-ing  Lathe.  A  machine  intro- 
duced by  John  T.  Waring.  It  has  a  chuck  fitted 
to  a  lathe  spindle  and  carrying  the  hat,  which, 
while  rapidly  revolving,  is  nibbed  with  sand  or 
emery  paper  held  against  it.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
very  great  advance  in  the  art  of  hat-making  ma- 
chinery. Previous  to  this  time  the  wool  hat-body, 
after  being  siied,  was  rubbed  with  pumioe-stone 


and  then  put  on  a  block  to  be  ironed  oft  and  touched 
up  with  sand-paper. 

The  flnisbing-lathe  lllostnted  in  Fig.  1824  is  one  of  the 
fornu  yet  in  uve,  although  in  it«  fiivt  purpose,  that  of  sand- 
papering hats,  it  has  been  superseded  by  later  inventioai.  It 


Fig.  1321 


Hat-finishing  Lathe. 

is  now  used  to  retouch  the  hat  after  it  has  been  put  on  the 
finiithing-block,  and  also  to  lay  the  nap  with  a  piece  of  ft^It 
pressed  by  hand  upon  the  surface  while  the  hat  upon  the 
chuclced  block  is  revolring. 

The  spindle  has  its  bearings  in  an  adjustable  frame  which 
is  held  up  by  a  helical  spring.  The  lathe  spindle  is  driven 
by  a  belt  frum  a  pulley  aboTe,  and  when  the  npiiidle  in  eleva- 
ted by  the  spring,  the  loose  belt  slips  on  the  spindle  pulley. 
When  the  spindle  is  depre^i*ed  by  the  foot  of  the  operator 
on  the  treadle,  the  pulley  is  tightened  against  the  belt,  and 
the  spindle  receives  rotation. 

When  wool  hats  came  into  more  general  use,  oval  blocks 
conforming  moi-e  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  head  took  the 
place  of  the  round  blocks  before  in  use,  and  this  change 
made  it  necessary  to  use  a  lathe  which  turned  in  an  oval 
path,  to  be  able  to  finish  the  oval  part  of  the  side  crown. 

Fig  1326  shows  the  Kickemeyer  oval  bat  lathe,  the  ma- 
chine in  most  general  use 

An  oval  chuck,  adjustable  for  varioos  ovals,  is  placed  in 


i-ijif.  li£^. 


Eicktmeyer's  Oval  Hat  Latht. 

front  of  a  lathe  spindle,  and  is  provided  with  a  screw  to  re- 
ceive the  chuck  in  the  hat-block,  while  an  adjustable  nut 
on  the  chucking  screw  is  used  to  bring  the  hat-block  into 
proper  position  to  the  oval. 

This  lathe  is  used  to  finish  the  side  crown  and  brim  while 
the  tip  is  still  finished  on  a  loun  1  lathe. 

Hat-form'ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine  for 
setting  up  hat-boilies.  The  wool  and  fur  body  ma- 
chines are  essentially  different. 

The  first  improvement  in  hat-making  over  the 
ancient  hand  processes  wns  the  hat-forming  machine 
of  Mason,  followed  by  the  pntents  of  Grant.  These 
machines  consisted  of  a  conical  block  upon  which  a 
web  of  wool  was  wound  as  fast  as  it  was  delivered 
from  the  carding  machine. 

Fig.  1326  is  a  front  view  of  a  wool  hat  former  with  a  double 
cone  upon  which  the  web  Im  wound.  This  double  cone  a  b 
supported  upon  four  conical  rollers,  6,  two  of  which  only 
are  seen  in  the  view.  The  rollers  are  pivoted  upon  a  frame 
c,  which  is  supported  on  a  rttep  in  the  bed-plate  ti,  and  is  also 
pivoted  on  the  upper  end  of  the  standard  f.  The  pivot  line 
of  the  frame  e  is  coincident  with  the  pitch  line  of  the  two 
berel  wheels  g  g* ;  it  is  at  right  angles  with  the  crank-shaft 
I,  and  in  a  poaition  oIom  to  the  front  of  ttie  double  cone  a. 
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Fig.  1S26. 


Wool  Hat  Forming  Meuhitu. 

The  rone  pulley  J  is  driTen  from  the  carding  machine,  and 
giTe«  rotation  through  the  gears  <  g'  to  the  rollers  6  b,  and  thus 
to  the  double  cone  a.  By  means  of  a  cone  and  pinion  on  a 
suitable  countershaft,  motion  is  given  to  the  beTel-wheel  k^ 
shaft  t,  and  crank  /,  which  give  to  the  supporting  frame  and 
forming  cone  a  yibratory  motion  in  a  horiiontal  plane  while 
the  cone  is  revolving  slowly  on  the  rollers,  the  web  from  the 
carding  machine  winding  on  to  the  cone. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wool  ha.«  been  wound  upon 
the  double  cone  to  make  two  hats,  Ihc  bat  is  cut  in  two  by 
the  operator,  who  sets  one  blade  of  his  shears  into  the  equa- 
torial groove  which  serves  as  a  guide,  and  separates  the  two 
bodies  while  the  cone  is  revolving. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  lay  the  woolen  web 
evenly  upon  the  cone,  and  alfo  to  cro»»  the  wool  fibers  so  as 
to  make  the  hat  body  of  equal  strength  in  every  direction  ; 
aqd  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  supporting 
rollers  to  form  cones  of  various  shapes,  and  to  adjust  the 
speed  to  the  different  sixes  of  hats  to  be  formed.  All  the 
woolen  hat  formers  are  therefore  made  adjustable  in  these 
various  ways,  and  answer  the  requirements  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  as  the  mechanism  is  more  or  less  perfect. 

The  hat-forming;  machine  for  fur  bodies  is  very 
different  from  that  used  for  woolen  bodies.  Instead 
of  a  fine  fleece  from  the  carding  machine  wrapped 
upon  a  revolving  former,  the  fur  body  former  is  a 
perforated  cone  with  an  interior  exhaust  Wast  and 
a  fur  picker  which  sends  a  fine  cloud  of  hairs  tow- 
ard the  cone  on  which  they  collect  in  a  bat. 

The  machine  is  the  invention  of  Henry  A.  Wells,  who  ac- 
eomplished  for  the  fur  hat-body  trade  what  Grant  had  pre- 
viously done  for  the  woolen  hat-body.  Wells^s  machine, 
improved  by  Taylor,  Burr,  St.  John,  and  others,  has  dis- 
po.*ed  of  the  hatter's  bow  for  ever.  With  an  improved 
Wells  machine  400  hat-bodies  of  superior  quality  can  be  made 
per  day,  and  these,  by  dipping  in  a  suitable  bath,  are  made 
sufficiently  firm  to  be  sixed  into  proper  shape. 

The  machine  is  shown  at  Fig.  2431,  p.  1075,  "AfecA.  Dicf." 
As  now  used  it  coni^istA  of  a  feeding  apron  and  a  suitable 
picker  which  throws  the  fur  upon  a  perforated  cone. 

The  feeding  apron  and  feeding  rollers  are  upon  a  frame 
which  furnishes  also  support  for  the  bearings  of  the  picker 
cylinder  and  the  main  driving  shaft.  A  trunk  or  covered 
way  Is  closely  fitted  to  the  frame  and  the  cover  which  en- 
closes the  upper  part  of  the  picker  cylinder.  The  truuk  or 
conductor  has  a  sectional  shape  corresponding  somewhat 
with  the  shape  of  the  former  cone,  and  is  adjustable  in  height 
by  a  supporting  screw.  The  former  cone  is  placed  centrally 
upon  a  revolving  table  which  has  an  opening  in  its  center 
communicating  with  the  inlet  of  the  suction  blower.  The 
opeator  who  weighs  oat  the  quantity  of  far  inquired  for 


each  hat-body  places  It  evenly  npon 
the  feed  apron,  which  is  then  started ; 
the  fur  is  delivered  to  the  picker  and 
guided  by  the  conductor  to  the  cone, 
where  the  fur  is  held  by  the  pressure 
of  air  created  by  the  Ian  which  ex- 
hausts the  air  from  the  inside  of  the 
perforated  cone. 

When  the  fur  for  a  hat  has  all  been 
deposited  upon  the  cone,  a  wet  cloth  is 
thrown  over   the   tip,  another   cloth 
wrapped  around  the  sides,  and  a  hol- 
low cap  corresp<mding  with  the  former 
cone  is  placed  over  the  whole.     The 
cone,  with  the  hat-body  thus  held  be- 
tween it  and  the  cap,  is  removed,  anoth- 
er cone  placed  on  the  turning- table, 
and  another  hat-body  formed  as  before. 
To  make  the  fibers  adhere  to  each 
other  the  cone  with  its  cover  is  then 
put  upon  a  platform  which    is   sus- 
pended by  balancing  weights  over  the 
dipping-tub,   and    is    gradually    sub- 
merged in  hot  water.    The  outer  ccme 
\>t  now  rp^TtioTcil .  the  cloths  taken  off,  and   the  hat-bodj 
KBpiu-^l  frnni  thv  M-ne  ready  to  be  sixed.    To  avoid  the  dip- 
t<iii|r  of  thtr  hjit-K^Klies,  a  sprinkling-pipe  which  blows  hot 
wnteruptTin  tlip  p^volving  hat-body  has  been  to  some  extent 
u^«il,  but  with  indifferent  success,  as  more  time  is  required 
tn  arrompli'ih  thf  object  by  the  last-mentioned  method,  and 
the  wurk  i>f  the  uiachine  is  to  this  extent  diminished. 

Hat-U'niasg  Se'w^'ing-ma-chiIle^  A  ma- 
chine for  sewing  the  sweat-leathers  into  hats;  in- 

ihnl  hv  Eitkenieyer. 

It  'iilf<T"i  from  ihe  ordinary  sewing-machine  in 
the  armngeiiient  of  the  work-plate,  which  is  curved 
to  receive  and  support  the  side  crown  on  one  of  ita 
faces  while  the  brim  is  supported  upon  a  uarrow 
strip.  La  the  presser-foot  is  a  gage  which  guides 
the  edge  of  the  sweat-leather  to  the  needle.  The 
machine  itself  is  pivoted  to  the  table  and  can  be 
turned  around  its  driving  shaft  to  enable  it  to  be  ad- 
justed at  the  will  of  the  operator  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  hat  is  held  up  without  any  further  assis- 
tance after  it  has  been  put  under  the  pressei^foot. 

The  feed  is  an  ordinary  four  motion  which  acts  in  the  cor- 
ner formed  by  the  junction  of  the  brim  and  side  crown, 

Fig.  1827. 


Hat^weat  Setping-machine, 

while  the  presser-foot  is  of  a  right  angular  shape  and  presses 
upon  the  exterior  of  this  angle.  The  hat  is  thus  carried 
around,  guided  by  the  angle,  which  insurps  a  perfectly  even 
stitching  of  the  sweat  near  the  edge.  In  most  cases  the 
leather  is  stitched  fast  to  the  liat,  leaving  the  8titche5  visible, 
while  in  other  cases  the  edge  is  stitched  fast  and  the  sweat 
turned  over  to  hide  the  stitches.  By  a  change  of  the  presser- 
foot  either  style  can  be  sewed  on  the  machine. 

To  make  a  perfectly  smooth  edge  on  the  sweat*  leather 
where  It  touches  the  forehead.it  is  desirable  to  turn  the 
edge  of  the  sweat  in  a  sweat-roUing  machine,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  rollerB  geared  togettier  and  lupportad  in  a 
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fnme,  the  upper  one  held  down  by  a  rubber  spring  to  al- 
low it  to  yield  to  the  yarying  tblckncsMfl  of  the  leather. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  hat-sweat  Mwiog-machine,  an* 
other  improrenient  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  a  machine 
to  make  the  hat  linings,  was  invented  by  Eickemeyer,  and 
improTed  by  Judson.  It  consists  of  a  table  haTiog  a  round 
or  oval  motion,  upon  which  a  piece  of  silk  or  other  material 
to  make  the  tip  is  secured,  while  another  piece  is  put  in  a 
folding  gage  in  such  a  way  that  the  stltchiug  will  fasten  the 
edge  of  the  piece  that  forma  the  side  crown  in  a  circular  or 
oval  line  to  the  flat  tip. 

Judson  added  to  this  attachment  a  pair  of  rotary  shears, 
and  amoged  the  turn  table  upon  a  swinging  lever,  which 
enabled  hhn  to  trim  the  tips  before  the  side  crown  was 
sewed  fast. 

The  use  of  the  pouncing  machine  has,  however,  done  away 
with  the  necesiiity  of  lining  the  hat  crown  inside,  both  the 
outside  and  the  inside  being  now  pounced  and  praaenting  a 
smooth,  finished  surface. 

Hat  Marking;.  The  mannfacture  of  felt  hats 
in  the  United  States  has,  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinerv  and  methods,  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  importance. 

Pifty  years  ago  the  business  was  carried  on  in  small  estab- 
lishments in  towns  and  cities  and  in  rery  small  shops,  eren 
in  Tillages.  In  the  latter  case  the  implements  were  almost 
as  simple  as  those  of  the  shoemaker,  and  a  boss  hatter,  with 
one  or  two  apprentices,  made  the  hats  for  the  surrounding 
di«tHct 

Wool  and  fur,  with  other  hatters*  supplies,  were  furnished 
by  city  merchants.  The  wool  was  simply  carded,  and  the 
hatter,  with  his  bow,  shaped  it  into  a  ha.t  body  and  then  fln- 
irihediL 

The  best  machinery  for  making  felt  hats  is  of  American 
origin  and  much  of  it  has  found  its  way  into  Europe,  supers 
intendents  and  workmen  having  come  to  this  country  to 
stuiy  the  American  method  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
use<4  of  the  machines  which  hare  been  exported  to  Europe. 

This  invasion  of  American  machines  reminds  one  of  the 
complaints  of  the  hatters  of  London,  nearly  150  years  since, 
in  a  memorial  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  extent  to 
whieh  the  manufacture  of  hats  was  carried  on  in  New  JSng- 
lani  and  New  York. 

Beaver  fur  liats  were  formerly  considered  the  best,  but  as 
that  animal  became  scarce  other  furs  were  substituted  for 
the  body,  which  was  covered  with  beaver  fur  on  the  out- 
side. This  mode  of  minufacture  has  now  disappeared,  and 
both  soft  and  stiff  felt  hats  are  made  of  wool  or  of  fur  as  two 
dininot  branches  of  muiufacture,  which  are  carried  on  in 
different  establishments  and  use  almost  entirely  different 
michinery. 

In  the  wool-hat  factories  are  used  all  those  machines 
Which  are  ordinarily  employed  in  cloth  miinufactories  to 
prepare  the  wool  for  spinning ;  while  the  fur-hat  factories 
have  a  set  of  special  machines. 

The  hatter  of  50  years  ago  laid  the  fur  or  wool,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared,  on  a  hurdle  mwle  of  wood  or  wire, 
with  openings  to  let  the  dirt  fall  through,  lie  then,  by 
means  of  his  bow,  scattered  the  fur  in  all  directions.  The 
bow  was  usually  made  of  ash,  Qf  or  1'  long,  with  a  catgut 
string  stretched  between  the  two  ends,  with  a  stick  this 
string  was  caused  to  vibrate,  and  the  fur  driven  from  one 
end  of  the  hurdle  to  the  other.  The  layer  of  fur  was  called 
a  bat^  was  mide  in  a  triangular  shape,  and  formed  one  h&lf 
of  a  hat  body.  It  hsd  to  be  carefully  Joined  to  another 
piece  of  the  same  shape,  the  edges  overlapping  each  other, 
and  the  two  portion'*,  so  united,  with  a  cloth  of  the  right 
shape  between  them,  were  p:&tted  on  a  hot-plate,  while 
water  was  sprinkled  upon  them  until  the  fur  became  par- 
tially felted  and  the  cone-shaped  hat-body  had  become  tol- 
erably firm. 

The  hat-body  was  now  taken  to  the  battery  to  be  felted. 
ThU  process  consisted  of  rolling  the  body  between  cloths, 
continually  changing  its  position  in  the  cloth,  while  it  was 
kept  as  hot  as  possible  by  dipping  it  into  acidulated  water 
kept  boiling  In  the  sizing-kettU  by  a  small  fire  underneath. 
Special  care  was  taken  to  shrink  the  hat  body  alike  all  over, 
and  to  reduce  it  from  the  sixe  of  a  contc^al  hag  almost  three 
times  the  dimensions  of  the  finished  hat-body.  When  the 
body  was  made  of  wool,  and  was  to  be  napped,  a  cone  of  fur, 
bowed  9A  described,  was  laid  over  it  and  wetted  down  with  a 
brush  until  the  fur  adhered  to  the  body  firmly  enough  to 
continue  the  rolling  between  the  sizing  clothe,  the  body  be- 
in^  kept  hot  by  dipping  it  into  the  sixing  liquor,  as  before, 
anrl  this  was  continuftii  until  the  loose  fur  had  penetrated 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  body. 

To  give  the  hat-body  its  shape  was  the  next  operation,  and 
this  was  also  done  on  the  battery.  Having  been  thoroughly 
■oiiked  m  hot  water,  the  operator  laid  the  hat  body  on  the 
plank  which  forms  the  margin  of  the  battery,  with  that 
pftri  of  the  body  which  was  to  form  the  brim  turned  up, 
Md  while  turning  it  around  on  the  plank  pulled  out  the  tip 
to  lona  the  fiat  portion  of  the  hat  crown.    The  body  wai 


now  pulled  on  to  a  block  of  the  siie  and  shape  of  the  fin- 
ished hat  crown,  a  cord  slipped  over  the  crown,  and  drawn 
tight  at  the  junction  of  the  side  crown  and  the  brim.  In 
this  condition  the  brim  was  pulled  out  flat  and  smoothed 
with  a  piece  of  metal  called  the  trencher.  While  firmly  se- 
cured ou  the  block  the  hat  was  put  in  the  coloring  liquid, 
and  after  washing,  trying,  and  stiffening,  it  was  finished  by 
carding  the  outside  when  a  long,  flowing  nap  was  wanted, 
or  it  was  rubbed  over  with  pumice-stone,  when  a  smooth 
finish  was  desired.  After  the  trimming  had  been  put  on,  the 
hat  was  ready  for  use.  All  the  various  manipulations  were 
done  by  one  man  who  had  learned  the  hatters'  trade  ;  and 
the  sepamtion  of  these,  and  the  division  of  the  iuit-makers 
into  makers^  Uocktrs,  and  finishers^  did  not  become  general 
until  the/onfii>ig  machines  had  come  into  general  use. 

The  first  improvement  in  hat  making  was  made  by  Mason, 
whose  wool  hat-body  former  con^sisted  of  a  conical  block 
upon  which  the  web  of  wool  was  wound  as  fast  as  it  was  de^ 
livered  from  the  carding  machine.  This  machine  was  im- 
proved by  Grant.    See  llAT-roRMiMO  MAOHims. 

At  about  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  wool-hat 
forming  machine,  the  bat-body  hardening  machine,  with 
reciprocating  rubbing  board,  came  Into  use  in  hat  factories 
See  llARDS.Nintt  Macuinx.  It  consists  of  a  cloth-faced  rub- 
bing board,  which  is  rapidly  reciprocated  upon  a  pile  of  hat- 
bodies  lying  flatly  beneath  it,  each  hat-body  having  within 
it  a  hard  cloth,  and  a  cloth  also  interposed  between  each  body. 
The  pile  lies  upon  the  perforated  top  of  a  steam  box,  so  that 
the  whole  of  them  are  kept  saturated  with  hot  steam. 

Sometimes  a  special  machine  is  used  to  lurden  the  tips  oC 
hat-bodies.  It  consists  of  a  rubbing  board  acting  upon  the 
top  of  a  steam  chamber  of  such  shape  that  the  hat-body  can 
be  slipped  upon  it  after  the  sides  of  the  body  tiave  been  har- 
dened in  the  ordinary  machine. 

WeU*^  machine,  improved  by  Taifior  ff  Burr,  is  described 
under  Hat-pormino  Machihi.  It  may  be  simply  stated  hero 
in  a  general  way  that  it  consists  of  an  apron  to  feed  the  fur, 
a  picker  cylinder  to  Irosen  and  scatter  it,  and  a  perforated 
revolving  former  or  cone,  beneath  which  is  an  exhaust  fan. 
The  fur  fed  in  regulated  quantities  is  finely  divided  by  the 
picker  and  sent  whirling  in  the  direction  of  the  cone,  upon 
which  it  collects  as  the  air  passes  through  the  interstices 
and  the  hairs  collect  on  the  outside. 

With  the  more  extended  use  of  the  machine  for  forming 
fur  hat-bodies,  it  became  necessary  to  have  better  appliances 
to  separate  the  fur  from  the  hair  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
former.  This  was  accomplished  In  Rotch*8  fur-blowing  ma^ 
chine,  in  which  the  fur  and  hair  are  separated  and  other 
impurities  removed.  This  consists  of  a  feeding  apron,  pick- 
ers, and  a  screen.  The  fur  is  presented  by  feed-rollers  to  the 
picker,  which  combs  it  out  and  ecatten  it,  the  lighter  part 
into  an  upper  chamber,  and  the  heavier  into  a  lower  one, 
where  a  screen  separates  the  tussocks  of  imperfectly  treated 
matter  from  the  h^irs  and  dirt.  Ttie  latter  are  removed 
while  the  former  are  passed  back  to  be  re-treated.  See  Fur- 
blowing  M.4CHii«K.     Fig.  1112,  p.  9^,  supra. 

After  the  forming  of  hat-bodies,  both  fur  and  wool,  had 
been  successfully  accomplished,  the  sising  or  fulling  of  hats 
received  the  attention  of  inventors,  and  numerous  attempts 
were  made  to  full  hats,  but  only  a  few  machines  proved  of 
any  value.  James  S.  Oaylor,  ox  Daubnry,  Conn.,  however, 
invented  and  patented  a  four-roller  sizing  machine  which 
came  into  general  use  In  wool-hat  shops.  The  hat-bodiea 
were  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  put  between  four  rol- 
lers, which  were  placed  in  a  hollow  casing  with  their  axes 
at  an  angle  with  each  other.  This  position  of  the  rollers 
caused  the  roll  of  hats,  which  was  introduced  into  the  ma- 
chine at  one  end,  to  travel  .slowly  along  white  turning  be- 
tween the  rollers,  two  of  which  have,  in  addition  to  their 
rotary  motion,  a  slight  vibratory  motion  sideways,  and  thus 
the  hats  were  slowly  felted.  As  stated  above,  this  machine 
was  extensively  urad  In  wool-hat  factories,  but  it  was  super- 
seded finally  by  tho  fuller  mill,  which  is  now  universally 
used. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  fulling  hat-bodies  was  in 
the  factory  of  the  Seamless  Clothing  Manufacturing  Co., 
Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  where  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats  was 
commenced  about  1860. 

Various  styles  of  mills  are  now  in  use.  One  will  be  found 
under  Fulling  Mill. 

Tho  batches  of  hats  are  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  machine, 
and  are  subjected  to  the  blows  of  a  beater  driven  by  a  crank, 
or  to  the  pounding  action  of  falling  stoclu,  which  are  lifted 
by  cams  or  trips,  as  tho  case  may  be.  In  some  cases  acidu- 
lated water  is  u.4ed  in  the  bed  to  facilitate  tho  felting,  but 
generally  fullers'  soap  is  used.  The  fulling  of  hat-bodies  in 
the  mill  Is  confined  to  hats  of  wool.  Fur  hats  are  siaed  on 
the  battery. 

Following  in  due  sequence  of  history,  we  cannot  omit  no- 
ticing the  advent  of  Kossuth  in  the  United  States,  which  made 
soft  hats  and  flowing  beards  fashionable.  The  demand  for 
soft  fur  and  wool  hats  increased  very  rapidly,  but  the  latter 
could  not  compete  with  the  former  until  7.  Waring  intro- 
duced the  hat-finishing  lathe.  Before  this  time  the  wool 
bat-body,  after  it  had  been  sised,  ma  robbed  off  with  pnm- 
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ice  stone,  and  afterwanlfl  pat  on  a  block  to  be  ironed  off 
and  toucbed  up  with  sand-paper.  Waring  made  the  hat- 
block  with  a  chuck  which  fitted  to  a  lathe  spindle,  and  the 
operator,  while  the  hat  was  reyolviug  rapidly  on  the  lathe, 
held  sand  or  emery-paper  on  the  hat,  and  thus  finished  the 
hat.  The  advances  nmde  in  the  uiauufacture  of  wool  hats 
date  from  the  introduction  of  this  improvement.  Prior  to 
this  time  wool  hats  were  made  of  the  loweht  gmde^t,  and 
couid  not  compete  with  fur  hats,  but,  by  the  use  of  the  fin- 
ishing luthe,  it  be<'ame  possible  to  give  hats  made  of  the  finer 
grades  of  woolafinish  closely  assimilating  the  appearance  of 
the  lower  grades  of  fur  hats,  and  from  thirt  time  the  wool- 
hat  trade  began  to  rival  the  fur  trade.  See  IIat-fikisiilxq 
Latbb. 

Shortly  after  the  Introduction  of  the  finishing  lathe,  sew- 
ing-machines were  first  introduced  to  put  the  Uniug  on  the 
brim  of  the  hat.    See  Hat-linino  Sewino-macuink. 

Consequent  upon  this  came  the  hat-sweat  rolling  machine, 
which  turns  the  edge  of  the  leather  sweat-lining  in  order  to 
prevent  its  marking  or  hurting  the  forehead. 

Next  in  order  came  a  machine,  invented  by  Eickmeyer  and 
improved  by  Judson,  to  make  the  hat-lining.  .The  tip  is 
secured  upon  a  table  having  a  round  or  oval  motion,  while 
another  piece  is  put  in  «  folding  gage  in  such  a  way  tliat  the 
stitching  will  fasten  the  edge  uf  the  piece  that  forms  the 
side-crown  in  a  circular  or  oval  line  to  tiic  fiat  tip.  Judson 
added  to  this  a  pair  of  rotary  trimming  shears,  and  arranged 
the  turn-tublo  upon  a  swinging  lever. 

The  pouncing  machine,  however,  now  finishes  the  insidei 
of  hats  almost  equal  to  the  outsides,  and  crown-lining  Ia  al- 
most discontinued  in  felt  iiats. 

Another  addition  to  the  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats  is  that  used  to  put  the  stiffening  iuto  the  luit-bodies. 
To  give  the  bodies  a  permanent  shape,  some  stiffening  mate- 
rial is  generally  put  into  the  body  ;  in  the  better  class  of 
hats  a  solution  of  shellac  ;  in  those  of  cheaper  character, 
Irii^h  moss,  glue,  etc.  The  solution  is  put  Into  a  trough 
under  a  pair  of  rollers  which  are  geared  together  and  driven 
by  a  belt  from  a  line-shaft.  Two  troughs  and  two  sets  of 
rollers  are  generally  mounted  on  one  frame,  one  trough  con- 
taining a  thin  solution  into  which  the  whole  hat  is  plunged, 
and  the  surplus  matter  pressed  out  by  passing  up  the  bat- 
body  between  the  rollers.  The  other  trough  contains  a 
heavier  solution  into  which  is  dipped  that  part  only  of  the 
hat  which  is  to  form  the  brim.  The  troughs  are  heated  by 
steam  to  keep  the  stiffening  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  hat- 
bodies,  after  being  stiffened,  are  ready  to  be  blocked. 

Up  to  this  time  the  hat-body  is  yet  of  a  conical  Fhape ; 
forming,  hardmrng,  /uUivg,  and  f'tijffening  have  foUtiwed 
each  other  seriatim  ;  this  Fcries  is  in  the  csfc  of  the  wool 
hat- bodies  only.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the 
operation  with' fur  bodies  is  upon  a  special  set  of  machines. 

The  blocking  of  the  hat-body  is  that  part  of  the  manufac- 
ture in  which  the  cone-shaped  hat-body  is  pulled  out  around 
the  edge  to  develop  the  brim,  and  the  upper  part  is  widened 
out  to  form  the  Hat  tip  and  the  ."idc-rrown.  This  is  described 
under  Blocking  M.^chine,  pp.  109, 110,  strpra. 

The  machine  of  Fenn  may  be  de.«cribcd  in  brief  to  have 
had  two  pairs*  of  rollers,  one  pair  traveling  somewhat  faster 
than  the  other.  Tlic  edge  of  the  conical  hat-body  being 
nipped  between  the  rollers,  the  pair  in  advance  pulled  upon 
it  faster  than  It  pa.«ped  through  the  hind  pair  and  so  stretched 
it.  It  was  thus  gradually  flattened  out  so  as  to  form  a  brim, 
but  did  not  act  upon  the  crown  or  tip,  and  as  its  action  was 
slow  and  incomplete  it  only  came  into  partial  use. 

The  first  complete  machine  for  stretching  hat-bodies,  wool 
or  fur,  was  the  corrugation  stretcher  of  Eickemeyer,  and 
these  machines,  in  rarious  modifications  to  suit  the  different 
kinds  of  work,  are  now  use<l  almost  exclusively  in  the  hat 
fictoriesof  this  country.  Described  and  illustrated  under 
Blocking  Machine  (Fia.  386,  p.  109,  »«pro),  it  need  not  be 
considered  at  length  here.  It  has  a  ribbed  and  reces.«ied 
former  which  rises  vertically  and  pushes  the  hat-body  into 
a  cap  which  has  a  number  of  yielding  levers  corresponding 
in  number  with  the  recesses  in  the  former.  The  edge-rol- 
lers on  the  ends  of  the  levera  push  the  felt  into  the  recesses 
of  the  former  and  stretch  it.  This  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  the  hat  being  moved  on  the  former  l)etween  each 
operation.    The  brim  and  tip  are  thus  developed. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  blocking  machine  to  make  the 
handy  as  the  sharp  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  brim 
and  side-crown  is  known  in  the  trade.  This  is  done  by  a 
rising  spindle  which  carries  the  hat  on  its  block,  in  the  first 
place  against  a  clamping  plate  which  holds  the  brim  flat  and 
then  pushes  the  crown  into  a  cylindrical  banding  shell 
whose  lower  edge  forms  the  hand  or  angle.  See  Blockiko 
Machine,  Fig.  837,  tt  .^t/. 

To  a<lapt  the  principle  of  stretching  by  corrugation  to  fur 
hats  a  number  of  modifications  were  require<l.  It  was  found 
advantageous  to  separate  the  hrim  stretcher  from  the  tip 
stretcher^  and  to  substitute  round-edged  bars  for  the  round- 
edged  rollers. 

These  machines  are  considered  In  their  places.  See  Brdc 
Stretcher,  Fig  427.  p.  136,  supra;  Tip  Stretcher,  infra. 

Xickemej  er's  finishing  blocking  machinei  known  u  a  hat- 


thapittg  madbwM,  is  considered  and  illustrated  under  Shapixq 
Machine.  The  hat  placed  upon  an  expansible  block  (which 
has  been  previously  oontraefeed  to  ita  nnaheHt  diameter)  and  a 
circular  series  of  88  tongs  is  made  to  gnap  }''  of  the  edge  of 
the  brim  all  round.  The  banding  ring  is  thrown  over  the 
hat  and  locked  fast.  The  ed|^  of  the  brim  being  firmly  belli 
by  the  tongs,  the  operator  nises  the  block  and  expands  it  to 
the  desired  sise.  The  hat  is  then  cooled  and  taken  off,  and 
the  operation  repeated  on  the  next  hat. 

All  the  adjustments  —  sise  of  band,  height  and  diameter  of 
crown,  and  tvidth  of  brim  —  are  made  by  gages  attached  to 
the  different  levers,  so  that  the  operator  can  set  each  part  in 
a  few  moments,  and  all  siaes  of  hats  can  be  shaped  on  the 
same  machine.  A  good  operator  will  block  from  four  to  six 
doxen  per  hour.    See  Suapi.xq  Machine. 

The  introduction  of  thene  machines  for  the  stretching  and 
blocking  of  hats  lias  had  a  marked  effect  both  upon  the  qual- 
ity and  facility  of  production  of  the  hats  so  treated.  U'hen 
but  imperfectly  done,  hats  will  in  a  short  time  lose  their 
shape  and  "go  to  seed,'*  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  but 
when  properly  blocked  on  a  machine,  the  felt  is  so  well  and 
equally  stretched  and  shaped  that  the  hat  ia  much  more 
durable. 

Next  in  Importance  to  the  machine  for  blocking  and 
shaping  are  the  pouncing  machines,  for  sand-papering  the 
surface  of  the  hat-body  or  tlie  hat  after  it  has  been  blocked. 

The  hat-finishing  lathe,  ut  ed  in  the  wool-hat  factories, 
was  never  surcesFfully  introduced  in  the  fur-hat  manufac- 
tories, owing  to  the  fact  that  fur  hats  were  usually  made 
in  small  shops  where  power  was  not  used,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  the  material. 

The  pouncing  machines  now  in  general  use  are  conatrucied 
on  two  principles. 

A  rapidly  rotating  cutting  or  nibbing  cylinder,  which  op- 
erates upon  the  hat-body  or  bat  while  it  is  fed  along  upon 
a  yielding  bed,  is  used  in  one  class  of  machines.  In  the 
other  class,  a  reciprocating  motion  is  given  to  the  cutting 
surfaces  to  rub  in  two  directions. 

For  wool  hats,  and  the  lower  grade  of  fur  hats,  the  rota- 
ting cutter  machines  are  exclusively  used. 

Under  their  own  captions  are  described  machines  for  poun- 
cing hat-bodies,  special  machines  for  pouncing  the  brims, and 
for  the  crowns  of  the  common  grades  of  blocked  bats,  and 
also  the  reciprocating  machine  fur  the  finer  classes  of  felt 
hats.    St^e  Podnhko  Machine. 

The  foregoing  account  compriies  the  most  important  ma- 
chines used  In  the  hat  factories  of  the  United  States,  but 
mention  may  be  made  of  some  machines  used  in  the  final 
finishing  of  the  hat. 

Joyrt's  hat-brushing  machine  is  frequently  used  to  re- 
move the  dust  left  in  the  hats  by  the  pouncing  machine. 

Sffwnrt's  sewing-machine,  adapted  to  sew  ribbons  on  hats, 
has  lately  been  extenrively  used  in  wool -hat  factories. 

Ifydraulic  presses  to  press  hats  into  molds  of  proper  shape, 
so  extensively  used  In  £uroi>e,  have  not  proved  KUtce»sful  in 
this  country,  although  a  great  many  attempts  have  been 
made,  and  many  machines  patented  by  different  inventors. 

India-rubber  blocks,  made  In  the  shape  of  the  hat-block, 
have,  however,  been  used  in  molds  which  surround  the 
crowns  only  of  the  hats.    See  Hat  Press. 

Various  styles  of  ironing  machines  are  also  in  use,  one  of 
which  is  shown  under  Iromko  Machine,  which  see. 

But  little  improvement  has  been  made  In  the  finishing 
process  of  fur  bats,  and  although  many  different  machines 
have  at  times  been  used,  and  some  with  considerable  success, 
none  have  been  able  to  supersede  hand  labor.  The  u«>e  of 
tlie  fulling  mill  to  felt  fur  hats  has  alao  been  frequently 
attempted,  with  but  moderate  8Ucoe«. 

See:  — 

Rack,  Dorr •  "^iViiXt/Se  il»n«r.,'' xxxvil.8fl0. 

Felt ***Sci€nttficAmfTican,'*xl.iQ. 

Fireman V,  Dt  Cells  .  .  •  ^*  Scientific  Amrr.,''*  xxxviii  407. 
Forming  machine  .    .    .  *  Laboulaye's  ^^DicL^"'  «/e.,  cap. 

•*  Chapeau.^^ 
Making  machinery      .    .  •  "Scientific  Amer.,*^  xxxiv.,  60. 
Press •  Lahoutaife's   "Dtrt.,*'   iv.,   cap. 

*'Appritsy 

Sweat ** Seienttfic  American,'*  x\l\  3. 

Ilat-trade  of  America .    .     **Seienti/U  Amer.  Swp.,'*  2414. 

Hat  Press.  A  niachine  in  which  pre.«i«ure  is 
brout'ht  a^inst  the  iDside  of  the  hat  to  cause  the 
latter  to  expand  wliile  hot  and  soft  against  the  in- 
side of  a  mold  of  the  required  shape. 

ITvdrulic  presses  are  used  In  Europe  for  this  purpose,  bat 
have  not  proved  so  satisfactory  in  the  United  States  for  some 
re.ison. 

India-rubber  blocks,  howerer,  made  In  the  shape  of  the 
hat,  are  u.ied  in  molds  which  surround  the  hat-crown  only. 
Fig.  1328  is  OsterheM  if  Eieicmeyer's  machine  for  that  par- 
pose.  Three  wrought-iron  columns  which  support  a  cross- 
liead  are  fitted  into  a  metallic  bed-plate,  which  is  hollow  and 
ia  heated  by  ateam.    A  mold  of  hrasa  of  auitable  shape  is 
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Fig  1828. 


Hat  Press. 

pnt  under  »  plunger  operated  bj  a  hand-Ierer.  When  the 
mold  V  heated  to  a  certain  degree  a  hat  iit  put  Into  the  mold, 
and  a  rubber  die  provided  with  two  handler  in  placed  iu«ide 
the  hat.  The  plunger,  which  haa  an  oval  flange  fitting  the 
mold  loosely,  is  now  lowered  and  by  meauf*  of  a  toggle  lever, 
which  presses  against  the  upper  cross-head,  the  rubber  \a 
comprcMied,  and  thus  the  hat  pressed  against  the  hoc  mold. 
In  the  illustration  one  hat  is  shown  as  under  pressure  while 
the  other  is  ready  to  press  down  the  lever.  The  hat  is  left 
in  this  position  for  from  3  to  5  minutes,  and  it  has,  when 
removed,  a  smooth  and  glossy  finish. 

Hat  Sharping  Ma-chine'.  See  Shaping 
Machinery.  Also  Figs.  2438-2441,  page  1078, 
*\\fech.  Diet:' 

Hat  Sha'ving;  Ma-chine'.   See  Shaving  Ma- 

CIIIVE. 

Hat  Stiff en-ing  Ma-chine'.  See  Stiffen- 
ing Machine. 

Hat  Stretch'ing  Ma-chine'.  See  Blocking 
Machinb.    Fi^.  33.'),  p.  103,  supra. 

Hat  Sweat.    That  part  of  the  lining  of  a  hat 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  head. 
Ventilating,  S'miVA     .    .    .  * '* SciemtiJU  Anuriean^*' xUi.  5, 

See  Hat  unixo  Siwnfo-MACBiM,  supra, 

Haol'ing  En'gine.  An  engine  for  drawing 
earn  or  loads  in  mines  or  on  ways  or  inclined 
planes. 

Underground,  Engl.    .    .  •  "  -Sc.  Amer.  5iip.,"  2878 ;  •  2476. 

Drum  for  traction  engine. 

Atelin{[  ^  PorUr,  Br.     .  •  ''Engineer^-^  xlrili.  480. 

For  glipe,  Hayteardj  Ty- 
ler ^  Co.,  Br.  •  "  En^neering:^  xxill.  3R2. 

San  Domingo  mine,  Spain  •  ^^Etn^ineer,^'  xWil.  816,  321. 

liorixontal,  Tangyf,  Br.  .  •  ''Enginter;'  1. 103,  119. 

Hani  Seine.  (Fishing.)  A  long  net  depend- 
ini^  from  a  cork  line  and  leaded  at  its  lower  depend- 
iiijr  cd're.  used  to  sweep  lar^e  areas  of  water.  The 
ends  of  the  land  Hue  are  earned  ashore  and  being 
hauled  upon  the  beach,  the  net  assumes  a  V-shaped 
form  ;  the  bag  of  the  net  in  the  bend  is  the  last  to 
come  ashore.    See  also  Seine. 

EUial-np'  Gear.  1.  A  portion  of  the  saw-mill 
machinery  devoted  to  drawmg  logs  np  from  the 
yard  or  bay  to  be  sawxL 


HeMsse  {Smati  Leaf  UfXed). 
Filf .  1330. 


2.  Capstan  or  other  machinery  for  hauling  in  the 
seine.    Used  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac. 

HauBse.    A 
lifting    breech-  Fig.  1329. 

si^ht  of  a  gun. 

Figs.  1329, 1830. 
1331,  show  that  of 
the  Mauser  r  i  ft  e, 
the  piece  adopted  i 
by  the  G  e  r  m  a  n  ( 
goTemmeut.  It  is 
nhort  and  at  the 
same  time  adapted 
for  long  range  fir- 
ing. 

It  comprehends 
the  following   disposi- 
tions and  range  :  — 

Nick  on  the  breech, 
200  meters. 

The  small  rear  leaf 
lifted  (Fig.  1829),  300  m. 

The  small  leaf  folded 
down  and  the  forward 
hnusse  raised :  the  bot- 
tom  nick  (Fig.  1830), 
400  meters. 

The  slider  raised  so 
that  its  lower  end  corre* 
sponds  with  figure  *^  5  " 
on  the  left,  600  meters. 

Slipping  to  marie  "  6,'*  ^ 
600  meters. 

And  so  on  up  to  "  10 ' 
(Fig.  1331),  1,000  meters. 

the  slider,  the  laiter  be- 
ing slipped  down. 

The  bottom  of  the  up- 
per opening,  1,100  m. 

The  top  of  the  hausae, 
1,200  meters. 

The  slider  lifted  to  ex- 
pose *'  13  **  on  the  right, 
1,300  meters. 

And  so  on  up  to  "  16  " 
1,600  meters,  which  is 
tiio  position  shown  in 
Fig.1.331,  which  Isshown 
as  i>et  for  1,000  or  1,600 
meters,  by  usine  the 
lower  or  the  higher 
notch,  for  the  respectiTe 
distances. 

Other  forms  are  given 
under  Sioot. 

Haw'ser.     A 

cable. 

The  Bteel  hawsers  of  i 
the  laiige  British  ships  [ 
of  war  are  8"  in  circum-  * 
ference,  doing  the  duty 
of  hempen  hawsers  of 
25^'.  120  fathoms  of  *iA!' 
hempen  cable  weighs  7 
tons  16  cwt.  8"  wire  cable  2.6  tons.  The  wire  rope  is  equal 
in  strength  to  a  2  6^'  chain,  the  weight  of  which  would  bo 
16  tons. 

Haw'ser  Bend.  (Nautical)  A  kind  of  hitch 
shown  at  /,  Fig.  2513,  p.  1105,  '*  Mech.  Diet.'* 

Haw'ser  Pipe.  (Nautical.)  A  lining  or  bush- 
ing for  a  hawse-hole,  through  which  passes  the 
chain  cable. 

Haw'sing  I'ton.    A  calking  chisel. 


Fig.  1881. 


Hausse  ( Sider  Raised). 


Hawsing  Iron  and  Hawing  BeetU, 


HAWSING  MALLET. 
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Haw'fting  Mal'let.  A  hawsing  beetle  used 
with  chisels,  known  as  irons,  in  driving  oakum  into 
seams.    Fig.  1332.  ^   ^ 

Hav  Car'ri-er.  A  device  used  to  suspend  the 
horse  hay-fork  in  a  barn  and  travel  along  a  bar  to 
remove  the  load  to  a  distant  position,  where  it  mav 
be  dropped.     See  Fig.  2449,  p.  1081,  "  Mech.  Diet, ' 

Hay  Pork.  {Add,)  3.  A  horse  hay-fork  for 
elevating  large  bunches  of  hay  into  a  mow  or  on  to 
a  rick.  See  Fork,  pp.  907,  908,  "  Afeck.  Diet.'* 
Harpoon  Fork.  Fig.  2409,  p.  1065,  Ibid. 

Hay  Load'er.  A  rake  with  continuous  eleva- 
tor attached  at  the  rear  of  a  wagon  and  traveling 
along  a  windrow  to  load  the  hav  on  to  the  wagon. 
Foust's  hay-loader  is  shown  in  t'ig.  1833. 

It  has  ft  wheeled  frame  attached  by  eye-boltn  to  the  waRon 
and  haring  an  incline  on  which  contlnuouslj  tzavelB  a  slatted 

Fi^.  1888. 


Hay  Loader. 

belt  haring  prongn  which  gather  the  hay  collected  by  the 
rake.  The  belt  is  traversed  by  niean!>  of  a  Hprockct  wheel  on 
the  revolving  axle  of  the  trailing  frame.  See  aUo  Figs.  2466, 
5AM   n   1083.  "  Mech.  Diet.'' 


2468,  p.  1083,  "  Mech.  Dut. 


See  the    following    refer- 


Hay    Ma-chine 

ences :  — 

Dryer  and  cuter,  artiflc.,GiW.sEng.  ••'5c.  Amer.;'  xli.  85S. 
Elevator  and  carrier,  Smi/A  .    .    .  •  "Sr.i4»«fr.,'xxxv.67. 

Fork,  horse,  CAa#« •  "Sr  /Imrr./' xxxv.  38 

Fork,  Harrison •  "J»/'«-  f   •■*•    Press,'' 

xxxviii.  81. 

Harpoon,  GranI •  "Sr.  Xm.,"xxxvi.841. 

Loading  machine,  Loader,  Br.    .    .  •  "Eny'iny,"'  xxiv.  it. 
Making  machine.    See  Hay  TiDDER.  ^  ,  ^, 

Pre-s,  Z>e//eririfc •  "En^MifW,-' xlvi   91. 

Pr«f*s,  Dodge,  Tilter,  Paris      .    .    .  •  "Sr.  Avner.;-  xl.  3«1. 

''Htreules;'  Lerer  Jark  Co.      .     .  •''Engineer,''  xlvi.9l. 

Hydraulic,  Woolwich  I>ookyard,  Br.  •  ^'Engineer"  xlvi.  461, 


Ricking  App.,  HiU •  ' 

Tedder,  Howard • 

Heading  Iron  Works,  Br.    .    .     .  •  * 


464. 

Se.  Am.  Sup.,''  128. 
&.ilm.,'  xxxiv.150. 
Engineer."  xiiii.  59. 


the  middle  ridge,  and  from  the  entire  length  of  the  machine ; 
and  the  hay  is  kept  continually  stinrvd  and  ligbtenrd  up 
over  the  hot  blast  by  a  number  of  small  iron  stirrers  cleverly 
contrired  to  imitate  the  action  of  forks  worked  by  liand.*^ 

2.  A  machine  for  stirring  grass  in  the  field,  to 
expose  it  to  sun  and  air.  See  Hay  Tedder,  Fig. 
2460,  p.  1083,  "  Aleck.  Diet.,"  et  infra. 

Hay  Press.  The  subject  is  considered  under 
Baling  Press,  **Mech.  Diet."  where  the  varieties 
are  separately  considered  under  captions  derived 
from  points  of  construction.  See  list  under  Ba- 
ling Press,  p.  21 8,  Ibid.  See  also  Fig.  183,  p.  68, 
supra.     Also  ration  press,  Fig.  184,  Ibid. 

The  hay  presses  of  Dederick  and  Dodge  make 
bales  continuously,  a  compressed  bale  being  tied 
and  discharged  whUe  another  is  being  formed. 

The  Drdprick  press  has  a  plunger  or  piston,  acting  in  ron> 
nection  with  a  ivciprocating  feeder,  virhich  drives  a  bunch  of 
hay  within  the  range  of  the  plunger  between  each  stroke  of 
the  Utter. 

In  the  Dodge  machine  the  hay  Is  thrown  loosely  on  the 
fet>d-table  or  troughs  in  front  of  the  pnfss,  whence  iion 
teeth  carry  it  right  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  1834. 


Hay  Ma'ker.  1.  An  apparatus  invented  by 
Gibbs,  and  used  in  England  for  curing  hay  in 
catchy  weatlier.  It  consists  of  a  stove,  fan,  and  a 
chute,  through  which  the  grass  passes  to  be  dried. 

»•  A  portable  stove  made  of  plate  iron  is  surmounted  by  a 
ftin,  which  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  a  three-horw  power 
portable  steam  engine  ;  the  fans  draw  all  the  heated  air  and 
gasej*  from  the  coke  fire  together  with  a  volume  of  warmed 
air,  which  passes  through  a  chamber  surrounding  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  stove,  and  blow«  the  hot  current,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  3(50^  Fah.  or  more,  into  the  dr>er.  This  rer^em- 
bles  in  general  shape  a  straw  elevator,  conKinting  of  a  sheet- 
Iron  trough  &  In  breadth,  2rv  long,  if  mounted  on  wheeli*  as 
a  portable  carriage,  or  AkV  or  50^  long,  if  a  fixture.  The 
trough  is  raise<i  at  one  end  at  a  low  angle,  so  that  hay  fed  in 
at  the  upper  end  furthept  from  th«  stove  shall  slowly  twvel 
to  the  lower  end  near  the  stove  —  this  being  as««isted  by  a 
slow  reciprocating  motion  given  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
A  ridge  of  triangular  section  running  along  the  middle  of 
the  trough  divides  it  into  two  almost  semi -circular  channeU, 
■o  that  the  hay  passes  down  in  two  streams ;  the  hot  air  is- 
toes  through  two  split  aperturea,  one  on  each  side  the  Imim  of 


Dodge  Hay  Press. 

when  it  is  seized  by  the  revolving  cones  in  the  head-piece 
and  drawn  in  from  the  feed-table  in  two  coutiuuoui^  streams, 
and  built  up  into  a  bale  26^^  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of 
the  bale  is  never  Increased,  but  the  bale  grows  longer  as 
layer  after  layer  is  built  up.  In  doing  this,  the  den.«ity  of 
the  bale  is  regulated  by  the  friction-clutch,  which  has  been 
previously  made  tight.  After  the  bale  is  built  such  length 
as  desired,  the  action  of  the  compress-screw  is  brought  into 
play  by  simply  shifting  one  cog-wheel,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  bale  is  compressed  endwise  and  shortened  from  about 
one  fourth  to  one  fifth  its  length  without  increasing  its  diam> 
eter.  While  the  compression  is  going  on^  the  man  attending 
the  press  Is  passing  around  and  fastening  the  two  wires. 
When  this  is  done,  the  pressure  is  released,  the  bale  dropped 
out,  and  the  preaa  set  for  another  bale. 

Hay  Rake.  Varions  forms  nre  shown  in  Figs. 
2453-2458,  pp.  1082,  1083,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

The  additional  figure  (1386)  represents  the  lloward  self- 
dumping  riding  horse-rake  (Br). 

The  wheels  arc  of  wrought  iron  and  the  teeth  of  fluted 
steel  When  used  as  a  riding  nike  the  load  is  dumped  bj  a 
foot-lever,  which  brings  a  friction-brake  into  action,  caus- 
ing the  rake-head  to  miake  a  portion  of  a  revolution  around 


Fig.  1335. 


Britisk  Self  Dumping  Raker. 


HAY  RAKE. 
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the  axle,  tipping  up  the  gang  of  xmke-tMth  and  discharging 
the  kMd.  The  claarer-rodB,  rix  in  number,  reach  from  the 
axle  to  Che  rear  horiiontal  bar,  on  which  the  hind  leg  of 
the  neat  if  tftapported. 

When  the  operator  'u  walking  behind,  the  brake  is  oper- 
ated by  a  hand-lever. 

The  self-dumping  feature  ii  also  found  In  a  large  number 
of  American  horse  hay-rakc«,  fome  of  which  u«e  a  clutch 
arrangement.  In  the  French  rake  of  Lhuillier,  of  Dijon,  the 
came  xrictioh  band  is  um<!,  as  just  described. 

In  some  simple  forms  of  American  rakes  the  teeth  are 
only  operatable  by  hand  lever,  not  using  the  draft  power  of 
the  horse  to  dump  the  load.  In  one,  tue  teeth  are  indepen- 
dent, and  may  be  set  any  distance  from  the  ground  by  slip- 
ping them  endwise,  each  being  held  by  its  own  jam-Mrew. 
They  are  thus  set  up  for  gleaning  and  set  down  fur  meadow 
work.  This  also  admits  of  drawing  the  end  teeth  forward  of 
those  in  the  center,  so  as  to  gather  the  hay  inward  and  pre- 
Tent  its  scattering  out  at  the  ends.  The  upper  end  of  each 
tooth  plays  upon  a  spiral  spring,  whicb  allows  the  point  to 
rise  and  pass  an  obstrtiction.  It  is  operated  by  hand  and 
foot  lerer. 

A  turning  rake  on  a  wheeled  axle  is  made  in  England. 
The  discharge  is  made  by  pressing  a  foot-lever  at  the  right 
of  the  seat,  when  the  tooth-axle  1.4  disengaged  and  the  loaded 
lake  revolves  to  the  rear,  discharging  the  load.  Having  ac- 
complished half  a  revolution,  the  foot  being  removed  from 
the  lever,  the  other  rake  is  arrested  at  its  working  position 
and  the  work  is  resumed.  The  absence  of  shock  as  the 
lakes  fall  into  position  is  particularly  urged  as  an  advantage. 

In  France  is  made  a  reversible  rake,  in  which  the  length 
of  the  rake  can  be  thrown  in  line  with  the  shafts  to  enable 
the  machine  to  pass  narrow  gateways  and  doorways. 

Fig.  1336  shows  Che  two  conditions. 

Fig.  1838. 


Reversible  Rake. 

Howard,  Br •  ''En^imrrina:,"'  xxri.  471. 

Beat  inn  Iron  Co.,  Ht.      .     .     .  •  "En^nfe^r,'*  xlii.  113. 
Controlling  device,  Hoteard,  Br.  •  **  Engineering ,"  xxviil.447. 
Dr.  Knight^s  report  on  Ola'^s  76  at  the  Part;*  Exposition  of 
1978,  gives  views  and  descriptions  of   the   following.    See 
*' Paris  ExpoMition  (1878)  Reports ,''  vol.  v.,  pp.  lGO-166. 

Steam  reaper.     Arelin^  ^  Porter England. 

Horse  rake.     C.  GuiUeux France. 

Riding  horse-rake      LkuiUier France. 

Self-dumping  riding  horse-rake.    Howard   .    Kngbind. 

Walking  hay -rake England. 

Tuminx  rake.     Riches  ^  Wail* England. 

Revenible  horw-rake En^iland. 

HoUingswortk  horsc-rake.    Dodd    ....    ITnlted  States. 
l>oubIc-<icting  hay-te<lder.     GuiUevx  .    •     .    France. 
Hay  tedder.     Howard England. 

Hay  Rope.    Used  in  making  larjrc^  cores  to 

wind  about  a  core  barrel  before  the  application  of 

loam.    It  iiermitfl  the  paiwa(;e  of  the  ^^%  toward 

the  perforated  barrel,  and  as  it  carbonizes  before 

29 


the  casting  is  cold,  it  facilitates  the  withdrawal  of 
the  barrel. 

Hay  Sw^eep.  A  form  of  rake  for  gathering 
hay,  either  from  the  windrow  or  the  cock,  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  stacked  or  ricked.  It  is 
quicker  work  than  hauling  by  wagon,  where  the 
distance  is  small,  and  is  us^  where  hay  is  stacked 
in  the  meadow. 

Hay  Ted'der.  An  implement  for  stirring  hay 
on  the  stubble  to  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air  and 
thus  hasten  curing. 

Fig.  1337  shows  the  hay  tedder  built  by  Howard,  of  Bed- 
ford, England ;  the  forks  are  disposed  in  ligsag  order,  four 

Fig.  1837. 


Fig   1388. 


British  Hay  Tedder, 

series  of  three  teeth  each,  so  that  the  woric  is  practically 
uniform.  The  throwing  in  and  out  of  gear  is  by  means  of  a 
lever  placed  on  the  side  out  of  dsnger  of  contact  of  the  forks 
with  the  arm  of  the  operator.  The  two  systems  of  forks  are 
regulated  at  such  height  from  the  ground  as  may  suit  the 
condition  of  the  crop.  The  fork-heads  revolve  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  the  wire  netting  is  to  catch  the  hay  and  prevent  it 
from  covering  the  hon«.  By  an  eccentric  movement  of  the 
main  axle  the  rakes  can  be*  changed  from  a  forward  to  a 
backward  action,  or  vice  versa. 

Hay  Un-load'er.  A  movable  frame  is  placed 
on  the  wae;on,  and  this  is  loaded  in  the  field.  Be- 
ing drawn  to  tlie  barn,  tackles 
are  secured  to  4  eyebolrs  on 
the  frame  and  the  load  elevated 
atone  lift.  When  required  to 
dump,  the  tackle  nt  one  side 
continues  to  lift,  and  so  tips 
off  the  load. 

Ha'sel  Hoe.  A  gnilibing 
hoe  for  working  in  brush  and 
bushes. 

H-Branch.  A  main  or  pipe 
coupling  having  the  form  of 
the  letter  H,  as  in  Fig.  1338. 

H-DrllL  A  rock-drill.  Fig. 
1339,  with  a  central  and  two 
end  portions,  resembling  in  section  the  letter  H. 

Head.  {Founding.)  Over  the  thickest  j..  jggg 
part  of  heavy  castin^rs,  a  large  yfowngra/**  or 
rixeTj  for  the  metal,  is  placed.  Through 
this  the  contracting  mass  be )ow  \9fed  tram 
time  to  time  with  hot  metal,  while  a  boy 
keent*  the  head  open  with  a  feeding  or 
war  Icing  rod. 

Head  Axe.  (  Whaling.)  For  cutting 
off  the  head  of  the  dead  whale ;  openiiiL' 
the  skull  to  obtain  spermaceti ;  cutting  off 
the  haleen,  etc. 

Head  Block.  {Saw-mill.)  A  name 
which  formerly  .'dignified  the  block  which 
supported  the  head  end  of  the  log,  while 
the  tail-block  supported  the  rear  end. 

Now.  the  device  for  holding  the  log 
upon  the  carriage  while  being  sawn. 

Gridleys  head-block  is  shown  In  Fig.  1340.     It  ^-^'"• 
exhibiu  a  log  hung  up  for  sawing  through  and  through, 
the  boards  being  subsequently  trimmed  in  the  edger. 


H-Branch. 


HEAD  BLOCK. 
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Fig.  1340. 


Saw-miU  Head-blork. 
He&d-block.  Scofidd   •'^Scientific  American;''  sxxyiii.  291. 

Head-block  Plate.  {Carriafjp.)  An  iron 
resting  on  the  fore-axle  and  supporting  the  head 
block.  It  has  projectinff  phites,  one  or  two,  for 
tiie  Httachment  respectively  of  the  single  or  double 
perch  bars. 

Head  Dres'sing  Ma-chine'.  Used  for  lev- 
eling, fHcintr,  and  smoothing  barrel  heads  npon  one 
tiide  after  the  same  have  been  jointed,  doweled,  and 
put  together. 

By  pa>sing  the  heads  once  through  the  mnchine 
they  are  fitted  for  the  head  rounder,  and  need  no 
farther  finishing.     Sue  Fig.  217,  p.  77,  itu/tra. 

Head  Ear'ings.  {A'autirai.)  The  laniards  to 
haul  out  the  earings,  whicli  aVe  ropes  to  fasten  the 
upper  comers  of  sails  to  their  vards. 

Head'ing.  {Mining.)  'fhe  vein  above  the 
drift. 

Head'ing  Chip'per.  A  michinc  for  jointing 
head-staves.    See  Heading  Jointek. 

Fijr.  1341. 


Heading  Jointer. 

Head'ing;  Joint'er.    A  machine  for  planing 
the  edges  of  pieces  for  heading. 
On  a  heavy  iron  frame  is  mounted  a  large  Iron  wheel  in 


which  are  eutten  for  drewdng  and  jointing  tlie  heading 
stavef :  the  inner  let  of  cutters  for  drending  and  the  outer 
f<  1  J  .1  iQg.  The  piece  of  heading  i«  locked  in  the  sliding 
clniii[<  Jiiil  paviitfd  ap  to  the  cutters,  which  takfe  it  "*  out  of 
wiml.  '  It  is  then  talcen  from  the  clamp  and  pUiced  npon 
the  jniiiiing  rest,  which  ffives  a  smooth  and  true  surface  to 
itii  c<Ik4<.    »ee  also  Fig.  218,  p.  78,  ntpra. 

Heading  Knife.  (Fishing.)  For  cutting  off 
thr  lu'iiiU  of  halibut  and  other  large  fish. 

Head'ing  Ma-chine'.  \.  (Cartridge.)  A  ma- 
clriMi^  which  presses  the  cartridge  shell  and  ex- 
pand ^  ilie  head  to  form  a  flange,  which  kee|>s  the 
cartri(l;;e  from  slipping  into  the  barrel. 

2.  ( i  'Wpering.)  A  machine  for  getting  out  stuff 
for  brads  of  ca>ks  or  barrels;  dressing,  turning, 
etc.    See  under  various  heads. 

Y\^.  1342  shows  Lane's  heading  machine  and  jointer,  in 
wlik  k  (be  carriage,  carrying  the  l>alk  of  wood  to  be  sawn, 
»lid«*^  on  ways,  and  is  moved  by  a  compound  crank  motion, 
Hklrh  trives  a  relatively  slow  forward  motion  and  a  quick 
Ttturji  noke.  The  feed  works  are  driven  by  a  single  belt 
running  from  a  cone  pulley  on  the  mw  man- 
drel to  a  corresponding  pulley  on  a  counter- 
shaft carrying  a  paper  friction  pulley  that  in 
turn  drives  the  iron  friction  pulley  of  the  com- 
pound crank.  The  length  of  the  stroke  can 
be  varied  according  to  the  width  of  the  heading 
or  sliiugles.  The  performance  is  40  cuts  per 
minute.  The  blocks  are  held  in  a  perpendic- 
ular position  and  are  set  toward  the  f)aw  be- 
tween toothed  rollers,  the  saw  cutting  into  the 
side  of  the  block.  In  front  of  the  carriage  is  a  round  plate  or 
table  on  which  to  rest  the  block  while  caking  out  the  slab. 
Attached  to  this  horisontal  and  partly  revolving  plate  are  the 
shipper  handle,  for  starting  and  stopping  the  carriage,  and  an 
upright  guard  of  wrought  iron,  that  swings  around  In  front  of 
the  saw  whenever  the  carriage  is  at  rest.  The  upper  roll  is 
raised  by  a  treadle,  enabling  tJie  operator  to  use  both  hands 
in  taking  out  slabs  and  putting  in  new  blocks.  The  saw 
mandrel  is  made  of  2^''  steel,  with  lt«g  bearings  the  full 

Fig    1342 
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?<Ize  of  the  mandrel.  The  set  rolls  are  adjustable  to  take  in 
blocks  from  11''  to  20'  long.  The  block  is  set  while  the 
carriage  is  moving  about  1"  in  passing  the  drad  center.  The 
iron  box  for  catching  the  shingles  is  adjustable  to  the  aaw 
by  Fcrews  and  springs,  so  that  should  a  splinter  wedge  be- 
tween the  saw  and  box,  the  box  will  spring  away  and  let  it 
pans  through.  A  wheel-jointer,  40"  in  diameter,  is  attached 
to  the  machine  in  such  a  position  that  the  sawyer  cnn  stand 
at  the  Paw  and  joint  the  shingles  wiihouc  turning  his  body. 
The  jointer  has  two  places  for  jointing,  so  that  two  penons 
can  work  at  the  same  time,  and  it  can  be  detached  from  the 
machine,  and  set  in  some  other  place,  if  desired  The 
jointer  wheel  is  covered  with  an  iron  case,  so  as  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  hand"  of  woiiunen,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  shavings  from  flying. 

Green tpood *  ** ^fan.  ^  Buildrr;' ti.  6&. 

Dressing  machine,  Holmes    ,    .  •  **Eneinter;^  xli.  430. 

Turner,  Ho/mM *  "Engineer '*  rl\.^\. 

•  "Afan.  4-  Bmitd^r;-  xi  56. 

Heading  Plainer.  1.  A  machioe  for  dres- 
sing down  heads  of  casks,  barrels,  etc.  See  Fig. 
217,  p.  77,  iuprtu 
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Hfod  Light. 


2.  A  small  form  ^        Hf  1843, 

of  plHoiug  iiiai'hihe 
fur  dressing  head 
8:aves,  or  made-up 
iie»din<^.  See  also 
Stavk  Dresser,  p. 
2314,  "i/ivA. />/c^" 

Headings. 
{}fining.)  lu  pla- 
cer mining,  the 
mass  of  ^  r  a  ve  1 
above  the  head  of 
the  sluice. 

Head'ing  Saw. 
1 .  A  sta\'e  saw. 
One  for  sawing 
head  staves  from 
the  log  or  bulk. 
See  Stavk  Cut- 
ter, p.  2313,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

2.  A  saw  for  trimming  heads  to  circular  form. 
Fip.  219,  p.  78,  sitpra. 

Head     Knife.  Fig.  1344. 

{ Whaling.)  For 
cutting  off  the  head 
of  the  whale. 

Head  Light. 
In  the  locomotive 
head-light.  Figs. 
1343,  1344,  the  re- 
flector, oil  tank, 
burner,  e^c,  rot 
on  a  revolving  table 
of  cast  iron,  and 
the  engineer  is  en- 
abled to  clean  both 
reflector  and  glass 
without  removing 
the  slide.  The 
bu  rner,  being 
wrrewed  to  the  oil 
chamber,  can  he 
removed  without 
unsoldering  and 
repairs  madn  with- 
out  sending  the 
lamp  to  the  shop. 

Head  Li'ning. 
ceiling-c'loth  of  a  car. 

Head  Ma-chin'e-ry. 
CHINE  and  cognate  captions. 

Head  Rest.  1.  {Surgicnl.)  a.  Uned  in  torti- 
collii^,  Fig.  6567,  p.  2603,  "  Mech.  Diet.'*  h.  A  tri- 
fiod  head-rest  is  used  in  post-mortem  operations. 

2.  A  support  for  the  head  on  chairs  used  by  den- 
ti.Hts.  photographers,  barbers,  etc. 

Head  Round'er.  See  Barrel-head  Round- 
er, Fig.  219,  p.  78,  supra. 

Head  Sheet.  [Nautical.)  A  sail  before  the 
mast,  or  the  foremast,  in  case  of  those  vessels  bav- 
ins; more  than  one  mast. 

Head  Spade.  (  Whaling.)  Used  in  cutting 
off  the  head  of  the  whale. 

Head'stook.  1.  That  part  of  the  lathe  which 
carries  the  live  spindle  on  which  the  work  is 
chucked. 

Fig.  1345  is  offered  as  a  specimen  of  good  prac- 
tice. 

*'  The  ppindle  ii  i4  is  of  hardened  cant  steel,  ground  per- 
fectly ejlindrtcal,  afltr  having  been  hardener/,  to  avoid  dan- 
ger of  change  of  form  in  the  proceiw  of  hardening,  to  secure 
abmlate  truth  in  rim  and  shape,  and  to  obtain  perfect 
nuoothneen  and  the  denired  hardnena.  The  box  B,  carrying 
this  tpindle,  U  subjected  Co  all  the  »train  thrown  upon  the 
.  latter,  whether  by  the  weight  of  the  piece  or  by  the  forre 
uertod  by  the  tooL    Hart  U  is  made  of  a  tingle  piece  ol 


Locomotive  Head  Light. 
{Railway.)     The    enameled 

See    Heading    Ma- 


Btecl,  fitted  approxiomteiy  to  finished  siie,  hardened,  and 
finally  ground  to  exact  form  and  to  fit.  The  npindle  l)earing, 
C  C,  where  it  turns  in  the  box,  Ls  conical,  and  capable  of 
adjustment  longitudinally,  to  take  up  the  loosener  occa- 
sioned by  the  wear,  which  takes  place  even  with  hardened 
steel  journals  running  in  hardened  8tcel  bearings.  Endplav 
is  prevented  by  the  nut  D  D  and  the  set  screw  E  £,  wliich 
hoid  the  spindle  snugly  in  a  position  such  that  it  may  turn 
freely  witbout  either  side  or  end-play.  The  l>ark-cnd  of 
the  spindle  is  carried  in  the  journal  F,  its  box  being  held 
by  the  cap-ficrew  Or  G.  The  cone-pulley  H  Ht-nrxis  loofely 
on  the  spindle  when  the  back-gear  is  in  action,  and  is 
clamped  by  the  sliding-block  /  and  screw  7,  when  the  ppin- 
dleand  the  cone  arc  to  move  together,  the  cone  driving  the 
gear  K  K  directly,  and  the  latter  carrying  the  ppindle,  to 
which  it  i^  secuml  by  keys.  The  pinion  L  L,  on  the  cone- 
pulley,  drives  the  back-gear.  A  spindle,  3f  3/,  carried  on  the 
rear  plate  of  the  head-stock  N  A\  citrries  the  feeil-cone  pul- 
ley O.  The  belt-cone  H  H  and  the  back-gearing  are  given 
broad  bearings.*' — Fro/.  Thurston. 

Fig.  1346 


Lath*  Stiimdle  and  He<»dstoek.    { Wortftter  Free  Imstitute.) 

2.  {Spinning.)  The  stationary  portion  of  a  mule, 
containing  the  mechanism  for  effecting  the  differ- 
ent changes  necessary  in  spinning.  The  other  sta- 
tionary portions  are  the  creels  for  the  bobbins  and 
the  rollers  and  roller-frames  for  reducing  the  thick- 
nef>8  of  sliver.    See  Mule. 

Head  Turn'er.  A  machine  for  rounding  nnd 
beveling  barrel-heads.  Fig.  1346  shows  a  machine 
made  by  Holmes. 

Before  the  unfinished  head  is  put  Into  the  machine  to  be 
rounded,  its  ctnter  is  found  and  marked  by  an  apparatus 
for  that  purpose  When  the  head  is  put  into  the  machine, 
the  centering  pin,  which  is  jointed  to  the  hand-tevpr  beside 
the  stanlard, is  pushed  fort\'ard  by  the  use  of  the  lever,  and 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  center  mark  on  the  head,  thus 
centering  it  between  two  disks,  one  of  which,  that  on  the 
right  In  the  illustration,  is  provided  with  a  number  of  spring 


Fig.  1846. 


Ckuif-head  Turning  Muckint, 
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pins  n«ar  its  periphery,  which  press  the  work  Against  the 
oppofiitt!  disk.  The  pin-disk  Is  not  connected  with  the  driv- 
ing machinery.  Its  spindle  enters  the  standitrd  on  the  right, 
in  which  is  placed  apparatus  bj  means  of  which  the  disk  is 
thrown  forward  and  locked  in  tliat  position,  lirmly  holding 
the  work.  Through  the  rotation  of  the  opposite  disk,  the 
pin-disk  is  also  carried  aroand,  bat  for  only  one  roTolution, 
at  the  end  of  which  stop-meclsaniam,  in  rear  of  the  standard 
and  not  shown  in  the  engraring,  is  actuated  to  unlock  the 
clamp,  so  that  the  pin-disk  springe  back  and  allows  tlM  work 
to  fall  out.  The  disk  on  the  left  is  rotated  by  mechanism 
by  the  driving  pulley,  which  Is  tlirown  into  or  out  of  gear 
by  the  horizontal  handle  shown. 

It  will  make  round  or  oral  heeds.  See  also  Vig  219,  p. 
78,  supra.  A  French  form  is  shown  at  Darrxl-hiad  TuaM- 
vsQ  AMD  BKVKUMa  Machuib.    Fig.  220|  p.  78,  $upra. 

Health  Lift.  A  nmchiDe  in  which  the  patient 
or  exerciser  lifts  upon  handles  against  a  gradu- 
atable  weight  or  spring. 

Ic  originated  with  Dr.  Windship,  who  devised  a 
system  of  graduated  yoke-lifting.  Several  forms 
have  been  devised  :  the  dead-weight  center-lift,  the 
Hide-lift  or  reactionary. 

The  Mann  reactionary  lifter,  shown  in  Fig.  1847,  is  adjust- 
able from  a  power  of  2U  lbs.  to  1,200  lbs.  The  handles  are  at 


Fig.  1847. 


Reactionary  Lifter. 

the  side,  and  fall  down  to  secure  compactness  of  the  ma- 
( bine.  It  has  a  series  of  compound  levers  lifting  against 
the  weight  of  the  operator. 

The  Marsh  and  Knight  healtb-Ufts  have  an  elastic  re- 
sistance which  reaches  its  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  lift 
when  the  knees  are  about  straight.  See  also  Figs.  2989-2980, 
p.  13U6,  "31ecA.  Did.'' 

Hearth,  [yfetallurgy.)  1.  A  form  of  furnace 
iu  which  malleable  iron  is  obtained  by  direct  pro- 
cess from  the  ore.   A  form  of  Blomary,  which  see. 

2.  An  open  hearth  furnace  in  which  pig  iron  is 
converted  into  malleall)  iron.  The  open  hearth  is 
in  contradistinction  to  the  reverberatory,  which  is 
domed  in.  The  process  in  each  is  the  same,  it  be- 
ing to  expose  the  melted  iron  to  air  to  oxidize  the 
silicon,  manganese,  carbon,  phoKphoros,  sulphur, 
etc.,  present  as  impnnties.  In  the  hearth  process 
the  blast  of  air  is  driven  upon  the  surface  of  the 
iron  by  inclined  tuyeres  in  the  side  of  the  hearth, 
the  iron  gradually  loses  its  impnrities  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  loup  which  is  carried  to  the  hammer 
or  squeezer.  The  Walloon.  Franche-Comt^,  and 
Lancashire  are  all  modified  forms  of  this  idea. 

3.  The  lowest  part  of  a  blast-furnace,  generally 
cylindrical.  It  is  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  the  part 
below  the  tnyeres  is  the  crucible,  in  which  the  iron 
and  slag  accumulate.  The  prolongation  of  the 
hearth  towanls  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  the  /(/rf>- 
hearth.  The  indoHure  is  the  dam,  covered  by  the 
tymp-arch.     See  Fig.  704,  p.  293,  "  Meek.  Diet." 

4.  A  form  of  steel  furnace  as  distinct  from  the 
Bessemer  couvertor  process.  See  Open-hearth 
Furnace. 

Heart  1.  {Fishing.)  A  net  inclosnre,  into 
which  fish  are  conducted  by  thn  leader,  and  from 
which  they  pass  to  an  inner  inclosare  known  as 
the  pound,  bawl,  pot,  etc.    Fig.  1348.    See  Pound 

>l£T. 


Fig  1818 


2.  (Nauticnl.)    A  dead-eye  with  Imt  one  eye,  and 
having  scores  for  a  lanyard. 

Heart  Net.  [Fishing.) 
A  net  with  h  leader  and  a  btncl 
or  pound,  between  which  is 
a  heart-vbaped  funnel  See 
Pound  Net. 

Heart  Seine.  {Fish- 
ing.) A  species  of  seine, 
with  a  leader,  heart,  and 
ponnd  secured  bv  stakes  so 
that  the  upper  edge  is  float- 
ed at  the  surface  and  the 
lower  touches  bottom. 

Heat'er.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  stove  or  furnace 
arranged  to  effect  the  wann- 
ing by  convection,  as  with 
warm  air,  steam,  hot  wa- 
ter. 

The  stotfe,  contrariwise^ 
heats  by  radiation. 


I 


The  term  heater  Is  a  very  Ineln- 
sive  one,  and  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered under  various  heads. 
See  the  list  under  Hkatinq  akd 
UoHTiNa  AppuANCKS,  p.  18u9.  and 
ahio  Stove,  pp.  2409,  2410,  '•JiferA. 
Dirt.''    Also  list,  p.  463,  in/ra. 

See  also  Magacisb  Stovx,  Figs. 
6914-6922,  p.  2411,  *' Meek. Diet.," 
and  VcxTiLATiMe  Stovi,  Fig.  5909, 
p.  2410,  Ibid. 

The  French  furnace  shown  In 
Fig.  1849  is  designed  for  domestie 
purpoFes  and  for  conserratories, 
to  he  heated  by  circulatioo  of  hot-water  pipes.    The  boiler 
is  in  toiled  sheet-metal  with  riveted  joiuts,  and  contaiiu 

rig.  1349. 


Heart  Stine 


IVtneh  Qrten4um$€  Heater, 

the  furnace,  ash-pit,  water-legs,  and  the  longitudinal  re- 
turn flues.    The  boiler  is  in  a  brick  structure,  a  spare  be> 

Fig.  ISoO. 


**£i«M|rfez**  HotHur  Heater. 
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ftween  the  two  forming  the  re*retum  flue  to  the  chUxmey. 
The  wat«r  conDectionii  are  nhown  in  the  penpeotiTe  yiew. 

Fix.  135O0howi  ChaM'd  "Simplex  *'  furnace,  in  which  th«> 
beatiiig  surface  ia  a  rectangula-  box,  made  of  sheet-iron 
l-KV  thick,  and  riTeied.  Its  siie  for  domestic  purposes  is 
50  X  83'^  height  62^' and  heathig  surface  83  square  feet.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  of  single  plates,  bene  so  as  to  rire  :o  the 
side  sheets.  Tbe  fire-box  occupies  a  position  in  the  boiler, 
being  lined  with  fln-tilee,  and  ao  supported  as  not  to  touch 
the  heating  surface. 

Fig.  1351  is  a  sectional  view  of  what  is  known  as  a  port- 
able heater,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  rcmoTable  as  a  whole, 

Fig.  ia51. 


Air-tight  Htaler. 

the  brick  erection  forming  no  part  of  the  arrangement.  II 
h^  a  riveted  sheet-metal  cise. 

The  Tarious  parts  are  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  flame 
spreads  around  a  fire-brick  which  is  suspended  over  the  fire, 
passing  through  a  l"  space  ;  thence  to  the  radiator  orer  ihe 
flre-bnck,  a  check-plate  causing  it  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
chamber  before  exit.  Between  the  outer  casing  and  the 
body  of  the  heater  is  an  annular  space  with  corrugated  lining, 
against  which  impinges  the  upward  current  of  air,  whichls 
heated  br  contact  therewith. 

Fig  1852  shows  Gold's  heater,  which  haa  a  riveted  plate- 
Fig.  1852. 


iron  cylinder  corered  with  points  which  greatly  increase  the 
radiating  surface.  Around  it  is  a  chamber  of  brick,  inside 
of  which  and  aroond  the  stove  th*"  air  circulates. 

Heat/er  Cock.    See  Jet  Valve. 

Heaf  er  CoiL  A  prolouged  pipe  coutaining^ 
■team  or  hot  water,  and  conducted  through  apart- 
ments or  passages  to  heat  them. 

Coils  assume  many  different  shapes.  A  list  may 
be  found  at  Coil,  on  p.  207,  supra. 

Heat/ing  and  Lighting.  See  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

Aerial-light  appanAof. 

Albo-can>on  light. 

Aphlogjstic  light. 

Arch. 

Arch  bar. 

Base  burner. 

Bath. 

Bath  heater. 

Bath  Mtove. 

Blast  gaA-f  umaee. 

Blast  lamp. 

Bleachery  boiler. 

Box  roil. 

Brazier's  hearth. 

Broiler. 

Broiling  oven. 

Bunsen  burner. 

Bunsen  lamp. 

Burner. 

Bye-pasi. 

Camp  stove. 

Candle. 

Candle  lamp. 

Candle  inachine. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  appantns. 

Carbonising  apparatoa. 

Car  heater. 

Car  warmer. 

Casserole. 

Cauldron. 

Charcoal  fumaee. 

Clam  baker. 

Clay  heuter. 

Coffee  roaster. 

Coil  (varieties,  see  Uat). 

Coil  heater. 

Coil  pUte. 

Coil  screen. 

Coil  stand. 

Coke  stove. 

Condensing  coll. 

Cooking  stove. 

Corrugated  boiler. 

Cottage  range. 

Cremation  furnace. 

Dead  pUte. 

Dessicator. 

Disinfecting  stove. 

Double  cone  coil. 

Double  cone  lamp. 


Goldr*  Heattr, 


Double  cone  reflector. 

Double  lens  lantern. 

Double  Mteam  kettle. 

Drip  pan. 

Dryer. 

Drying  ckMet. 

Dryiqg  machine. 

Dual  burner. 

Dutch  oven. 

Evaporator. 

Expansion  hanger. 

Exsiocalor. 

Feed  door. 

Fighting  lantern. 

Fire  frout 

Fire-place  heater. 

Fire  pot. 

Flambeaulet. 

Flameless  lamp. 

Flash  Hght. 

Flat  ceil. 

Flat  square  ooiL 

Float  lamp. 

Food-cooking  apparaioi. 

Foot  rail. 

Foot  warmer. 

Fresnel  lamp. 
Fieanel  lens. 

Fruit  dryer. 

Frying  pan. 

Oas  absorber. 

Gasalier. 

Oas  analyser. 

Oas  and  coke  f  oraws. 

Oas  burner. 

Oas  burner  regulator. 

Oas  fl tier's  torch. 

Oas  furnace. 

Oas  grate. 

Oas  heater. 

Oas  lantern. 

Oas  lighter. 

Oas-light  governor. 

Oae-lightii^  torch. 

Oas  oven. 

Oaarax«e. 

Oas  stove. 

Oluc  heater. 

Olue-melting  apparatusL 

Orain  dryer. 

Orate  ring. 

Orate  shaker. 

Oreenhouse  boiler. 

Oreenhouse  furnace. 

Orate 

Orate  bar. 

Orid. 

Heater. 

Ileatcreoil. 

Ileatir^  opparatna. 

Heating  drum. 

nesting  furnace. 

Hearing  stove. 

IleHcal  tank-coiL 

Ifinge  burner. 

Hook  plate. 

IIonKM^r  heating. 

Hot-air  stove. 

Hot  plate. 

Hot-water  furnace. 

Hot-water  heater. 

Hour^lajis  coil. 

Illumination. 

Inverted  arch  bar. 

Intensive  gai*  burner. 

Ironing  j»tove. 

Jeweler's  forfre. 

Kerop^ne  stove. 

Ketrle. 

Laboratory  forge. 
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Laboratoiy  furnace. 

Lamp 

Lamp  furnace. 

Lamp  iitoTe. 

Lantern. 

Laundry  apparatus 

Laundry  boiler. 

Laundry  fitove. 

Lime  liieht. 

Lumber  dryer. 

Maguine  ntove. 

Magnesium  light. 

Manifold. 

Majtt-head  lamp. 

Mechanical  lamp. 

Oil  Ptove. 

Oven. 

OxycarboQ  submarine  lamp. 

Oyster  range. 

Paint  burner. 

Paper  carbon-lamp. 

Parachute  light. 

Peat  charcoal  kiln. 

Petroleum  burner. 

Petroleum  stoTv. 

Pipe  roller. 

Pipe-roller  stand. 

Pipe  stand. 

Plumber's  furnace. 

Poke  hole. 

Porcelnin  store. 

QuaiJriform      group>flaBhing 

light. 
Radiator. 

Radiator  attachmenta. 
R  nge. 

Reading  lamp. 
Keel  ovvu. 
Reflecting  lamp. 
Register. 
Register  face 
Heservoir  store. 
Return  bend. 
Ribbed  boUer. 
Ring  plate. 
Ring-top  furnace. 
Rocking-bar. 
Rose  g:i.vbiimer. 
ISafety  lamp. 


Screen. 

Bcrew  bnmer. 

Serriee  box. 

Shaker. 

Signal  lamp. 

Signal  lantern. 

Siphon  lamp. 

Smoke-house  store. 

Smoothing-iron  heater. 

Soap  coil. 

Solaire. 

Solar-heat  apparatoa. 

Soup  boiler. 

Spiral  tank  coll. 

Spring  burner. 

Square  tank  coil. 

Steam  cooking  appaiatiu. 

Steam  heater. 

Stock  boiler. 

Stove. 

Store- pipe  reotilator. 

Street  lamp. 

Submarine  lamp. 

Sun  burner. 

Tank  boiler. 

Tank  coil. 

Tea  kettle. 

Tempering  gas  beater. 

Thawing  apparatus. 

Thermo-refrigenrnt. 

Tinman's  store. 

Toaster. 

Tri-colored  lantern. 

Trunnion  coiL 

Tuyere  coil. 

-Tween-deck  Lamp. 

Tymp  coil. 

Urn. 

Valre  manifold. 

Vapor  burner. 

Vapor  lamp. 

Vegetable  boiler. 

Veloi-ipcde  light. 

Ventilating  jack. 

Vertical  lamp. 

Vertical  tube  coiL 

Wai*hing  boiler. 

Water-heating  apparatna. 

Wine  heater. 


Heat'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  It  has  been  pTopoaed 
to  supply  heat  to  domiciles  and  factories  by  maina 
find  pipes,  as  in  the  manner  familiar  with  water 
and  gas. 

The  following  b  the  proposition,  now  in  eonise  of  fulfill- 
ment :  — 

From  the  central  station  the  mains  will  run  through  ev- 
ery street.  One  line  of  iron  pipes  trom  8^'  to  ^'  in  diameter, 
placed  about  3^  below  the  pavement,  packed  around  with 
some  non-conducting  material  and  inclofied  in  a  wooden  box, 
will  be  the  conducting  mains  from  which  the  hot  water  will 
be  carried  by  means  of  smaller  iron  pipes,  J"  to  V  in  diame- 
ter, into  the  hou.^s.  Auxiliary  or  return  pipes  of  about  the 
same  Axe  as  the  conducting  mains,  will  be  laid  alongside, 
through  which  the  water,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
houjies,  will  run  back  to  the  reservoir. 

The  water  heated  in  the  reservoir  to  from  860°  to  400° 
Fah.,  will  be  forced  out  through  the  conducting  mains, 
and  through  the  pipes  which  connect  with  the  houses,  and 
to  each  connecting  pipe  will  be  attached  a  water  meter. 
The  return  pipe  will  also  be  provided  with  a  water  meter. 
Each  house  is  to  be  provided  with  a  steam  convertor,  which 
in  geneial  terms  is  dimply  a  small  metal  chamber  inclos«Hl 
in  a  larger  chamber.  The  water  leaves  the  reservoir  at 
about  40(P  Fah  ,  and  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  inner  cham- 
ber it  will  expand  into  steam.  The  chamber  is  so  con- 
Kructed  thit  a  pie.-^.xure  of  ten  pounds  will  clo^'e  a  valve 
and  shut  off  the  supply  of  water.  The  steam  will  force  its 
way  through  a  valve  into  the  outer  chamber,  whence  it  can 
be  conducted  through  steam  pipes  to  any  part  of  the  house 
and  used  for  heating,  cooking,  or  power,  and  returned 
through  the  auxiliary  pipe  back  to  the  reservoir. 

The  Dteam  cooking  ovens  are  coils  of  pipe  through  which 
the  steam  pasM^s  Inside  of  the  ovens.  Some  of  the  steam  will 
be  condensed  in  the  bottom  of  the  converter,  and  can  be 
drawn  off  and  used  as  hot  water. 

The  system  as  pursued  by  Holly  has  an  expanpion  junc- 
tion service-box  at  Intervals  of  10(V  to  20(V  t«  provide  for  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  mains,  and  from  this  box 
service- pi  pes  are  carried  to  the  houses  to  be  heated  A  reg- 
ulator is  at  each  house  and  the  steam  us«l  by  eich  consumer 
makes  its  own  record  upon  a  slip  of  pa|>eT  moved  by  the 
elock-work  of  the  meter.     The  peucil-maik  denotes  the 


quantity  of  steam  used,  and  the  time  of  day  at  which  each 
ladiator  in  the  houie  waa  put  on  or  off. 

Refer  to :~ 

Hand  warmer *  "5'c.  Jm(n'rafi,*'xxzTil.2r3 

Hot  water,  Abbott  .  .  .  .  •  ''Manuf.  If  hwUder,^'  ix.  67. 
For  small  articiea. 

Boitchtuourt,  Mr •  "fa^Vcr,"  zliii  260. 

Heater,  Go:ti •  "Man.  If  miidtr;'  xii.  288L 

Hot  water •  *'&.  ilm.  Si»p.. "  2713. 

Hot  water,  Heanty  Engl.  .    .     'VSc.  Jmrnraa,"  xxxlz.  227. 

For  emeu,  Ifotfy *'>vmilg»,*'xix.,Mar.  1,  p.L 

•  *'«r.  iiwimcaii,"  xU.  114. 
For  boiler  makert,  Avion 

tf  WiUon.Ht •"JS:figti«'«-ffiff,"xxriU.3G8. 

Stove,  Lea/,  Ger •  ".Biiiarer,'' 1.  244. 

Stove,  A'o« •••.&im^ffe,''»x.,Feb.l,p.8. 

For  dr>ing  ehamben,  Pottur^ 

Br •  "JEn^a^rt-,"  xlii.  867. 

For  cities,  N.  T.,  ^niieto  .    .  •  ''Iron  Age,'  xxiii.,  June  26, 

p.  16 
Heat  Equivalent  apparatus   .  •  iVtty,  *'Se.  Am.  Sup.,''  204. 

iMboulctyf'*  *'Diet.  des  Arts  et  Mami/.f"  ed.  1877,  tome  ir., 
article  ''Equivalent  de  la  Ckaitw.'*    Apparatus  of 
IHm.  Labonlaye. 

Joule  Tresoa. 

Iaws  of  Mariotte  and  Gay  Lnssac. 
Heat  meaauie,  Radiant,  *  "  Van   Koftr.   Bmg.    Mag.,'* 

Eric3i.son.  xiv.  188. 

Heat  meter,  Hotly  ,  .  .  .  •"Se.  Amtriean,'*  xlL  114. 
Heat  regulator,  HoUy  .  .  ,  •"Sc.  American,*'  xU.  114. 
Stove.    Development  of  modem  stove.    Paper  by  Axel  Ames, 

Jr.,  Report  of  Group  XIV.,  "  Centennial  Reports,-*  toL  v. 

Heat'ing  Fnr'nace.  The  term  haathg  fur- 
nace may  be  held  to  inclnde  the  whole  range  of 
furnaces,  a  list  of  which  is  given  on  page  926, 
*'Afech.  IHct.,^*  and  another,  p.  362,  tupra. 

The  Gat-produeing  furnace  and  Reeenerater  FHmaee  have 
usually  features  in  common,  although  the  regenerator  is  not 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  method  of  using  the  fuel 
shown  in  Oas-oxkbratiko  Fxtrnacs,  pp.  884-888,  supra. 

See  also  Hiatke,  and  list  under  Ukat[N«  Apparatus. 

Heafing;  Pan.  {Oil.)  A  pan  for  heating  flax 
or  other  seed  which  yields  oil  by  expression. 

The  pan  has  a  steam  bottom  for  beating  by  steam.  Hori- 
sontal  stirrers  driven  by  vertical  shafts,  and  balanced  so 
that  they  can  be  lifted  clear  for  charging  or  di&chaiiging, 
keep  the  charge  continually  stirred.  A  gate  is  providtti  to 
each  pan,  through  which  the  charge  Is  dniwn.  The  seed, 
after  having  been  heated,  is  filled  into  bags,  which  are 
placed  separately  between  horse-hair  bags,  covered  with 
leather.  The  same  kind  of  bags  and  hair  are  used  whether 
the  oil  is  expnssed  by  stampers,  screvrr,  or  hydraulic 
presses. 

Other  forms  of  pans  for  use  in  various  other  industries : 
sugar,  confections,  etc.,  are  found  under  their  appropriat« 
heads  in  the  "Merk.  Did.,'*  and  herein.  See  EvAPORATtKO 
Pan  ;  Confectiom  Par  ;  Vacuum  Paw  ;  Clay  Hxater  ;  Dis- 
siCATOR ;  I>rip  Pak  ;  Fruit  Drtxr,  etc. 

Hea'ton  Steel.  (Metallurffy  )  Steel  produced 
by  air-blatit  through  molten  pig-iron  ;  cnule  nitrate 
o^  soda,  with  other  material,  being  used.  8ee  p. 
2365,  "  Mech.  Did." 

Hea'ver.     1.  A  bar  used  as  a  lever. 
2.     {Nautical.)  «      ^^ 

The  tool,  Fig.  Fig.  laea. 

1353,  used  by  the 
sail- maker  and 
sailor  in  marling, 
pervinp,  ttc. 

Hec'to-graph. 
A  process  of  dry- 
copying  of  writ- 

insH  or   Jjlans  by  San-maker's  Hearer. 

reverfiing  the 

freshly- written  copy  upon  a  gelatine  film  and  an!>- 
sequenllv  applving  clear  sheets  §eriatim  to  the  gel- 
atine. See  Copyoraph;  Coftiko  Pencil;  and 
Gelatine  Procksb,  supra, 

Hed'dles.  The  cords  governing  the  disposition 
of  the  wnrp-threads  in  the  tissue. 

See,  for  disjwsition  of  heddlesand  harness  for  vsrious  kinds 
of  weaving,  article  "  T/waiff ,"  Lnboulaye*s  "Dicti&nnain 
des  Arts  tt  dianu/aetures,''  iii.,  ed.  LS77. 
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Hedge  Cufter.  A  hedge  pruner.  See  Fig. 
2479,  p.  1093,  *'Mech.  Diet.*' 

HofTMhy^  Eng.    ,    .    .  •  "Panji  ErpwHian  Report f,"  ▼.  239. 

Waiker,Jir •*' Engineer.  xly\.  22. 

Uedge  kniie  ....     Fig.  :M83,  p.  10^  "iU«cA.  Diet.'' 

Heel  At-tach'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  forcing  on  and  securing  heels  to  shoes  or  boots 
by  pressure.  —  McKa^. 

Beel  Bulldog  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  in 
which  are  associated,  and  compressed  while  being 
tackfd,  the  lifts  which  form  the  heel. 

Heel  Ma-chine'.    See  under  boot,  shoe,  sole, 
heel,  etc.,  and  other  captions. 
Machinerj,  Bigtlow  .  •  "TkmrUou's  Yxenna  Rep.,''  lii.  809- 

Stiffraer,  Lyon  .    .    .  •  ''Iron  Age,''  zxii.^  Bee.  2S,  p.  1. 
Cleaning  machine  .     .      "  English  Meehanw,'-' 

K^nt,  Br **Srienti/ic  American  Sup.,"  QSO. 

Ueel-iipriDg,  Peeue     .  •  *'Snenti/ie  American,"  xl.  8tf. 

Heel  Plated  {Firearm.)  The  solid  or  skel- 
eton plate  at  the  butt-end  of  the  stock.  Sometimes 
the  top  and  bottom  are  merely  tipped. 

Hel'i-cal  Nee'dle.  (Siirfjical.)  A  needle  with 
a  helically  twisted  stem  to  introduce  a  ligature 
around  an  artery  or  in  case  of  ruptured  peii- 
neuni. 

Hel'i-cal  Tank  CoiL  A  steam  or  hot-water 
beating  coil  of  helical  or  flat-spiral  form 

Heli-o-gra'vure.  The  syiitems  of  heliopravnre, 
or  sun-en<:r:iving  upon  copper,  as  employed  in  the 
Austrian  Military  geographical  Institute',  are  thus 
referred  to  in  Ptlermann*6  ''Mittheilunyen  ";  — 

**  The  sheet«  of  the  new  Anetrlan  Ordnance  map  are  care- 
fully drawn  on  paper,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  60,000.  1'liey  are 
then  FMluced  photographically  to  a  fscale  of  1 :  75,000,  trann- 
ferred  upon  copper,  touched  up,  and  printed.  In  this  nnn- 
ner  each  sheet  of  the  map  can  be  produced  in  nine  months, 
while  the  same  amount  of  work  engraTed  In  the  UHual  mnn- 
ner  tequirei)  nearly  46  months  for  itit  completion.  The  who.e 
of  the  Austrian  staff  map,  con.«lj«ting  of  715  sheets,  will  thus 
bo  completed  in  10,  II,  or  12  years.  No  less  than  271  have 
been  published  since  1874.  The  advantages  of  this  process, 
as  regards  cost  and  rapidity  of  publication,  are  oTident,  and 
they  fully  compensate  for  any  slight  inferiority  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work." 

See  also  Ubuottpc,  p.  1097,  "3fecA.  Diet." 

He^-o-scope.  An  instrument  for  viewing 
the  sun. 

The  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  1354  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Herr  Mens,  of  Munich. 

It  iK  based  on  the  law  of  polarization  of  light.  Tf  a  ray 
of  light  strikes  at  an  angle  of  35^  25^  on  a  mirror  which  is 
mounted  so  that  it  may  ne  turned  on  its  axis,  and  the  re- 
flected ray  is  thrown  ou  a  second  mirror  placed  at  right  an- 


Fli?.  13iV4. 


J^rz  Helioscope. 

ffles  to  the  first,  the  light  is  polarized.  The  polarized  ray 
u  perfectly  bright  if  tUe  two  mirrors  are  parallel,  but  it 
becomes  more  and  more  faint  wb<>n  the  upper  mirror  is 
turned,  until  at  a  right  angle  it  disappears  altogether,  so 
that  the  field  of  vl««ioa  in  the  second  niirn>r  \h  perfectly  dark 

In  the  two  cases,  A  and  B  of  the  apparatus,  are  mounted 
four  heaTy  mirror  glasses,  a,  b,  c,  and  '/.  The  case  A  is 
screwed  to  the  telescope  through  which  the  sun  is  to  be  ob- 
served. The  light  falls  on  the  fir^t  mirror  at  an  an^le  of 
85'^  25/.  and  is  reflected  to  the  second,  from  whence,  by  mcanx 
of  the  mirrors  c  and  d  in  the  case  B,  it  reaches  the  eye  of 
the  obeenrer  at  C. 

To  effect  the  neceeouy  diminution  ol  the  sun's  light,  th« 


case  B  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  turned  around  the  azia 
of  the  apparatus  by  the  ring/g.  When  the  mirrors  in  caM* 
fare  pazallel  to  those  in  A,  the  image  of  the  sun  appears 
perfectly  white,  but  the  light  can  easily  be  diminished  to 
any  desired  degree  by  simpl>  turning  the  case  B,  which  can 
be  done  without  removing  the  e^e  from  the  ocular  lens. 

To  prevent  the  air  in  the  appjiratus  from  becoming  heated 
too  much,  the  upper  side  of  the  case  A  is  provided  with  a 
couple  of  nolea  for  ventilation. 

A  simpler  arrangement  by  Dr.  Van  der  Weyde  is 
described  by  him  as  follows':  — 

"  I  take  a  piece  of  plate  glass  of  the  same  width  as  the 
diameter  of  tne  objective,  and  about  three  times  as  long, 
ground  at  the  back  so  as  to  dcKtroy  the  exterior  reflection  of 
that  surface,  and  coat  it  with  black  vamish.  I  attach  this 
before  the  objective  under  an  angle  of  85^  26^  with  the  axis 
of  the  telescope,  so  that  the  solar  rays  entering  the  instru- 
ment are  polari»ed  by  the  reflection  of  the  polished  surface. 
To  the  eye-piece  I  simply  attach  as  analyser  a  Nicol  prism, 
and  by  turning  the  latter  round  its  axis  I  reduce  the  intcn- 
Bitj  of  the  solar  light  to  any  degree  desired*' 

Refer  to  *'Scienti/ie  American,"  •xxzviii.  168,  186;  xlii. 


He^-o-tel1tis.  An  orrery  embracing  the  sun 
and  earth  in  its  scheme.  —  IJommatt. 

See  also  Gkoscope  ;  Obreky  ;  Coamoscope, 
etc. 

He'li-o-trope.  A  {reodetical  instrument  used 
to  reflect  a  ray  of  lifrht  to  a  distant  station.  First 
adopted  in  survey inji;  aliout  1821,  by  Gauss,  a  Han- 
overian, for  the  purpose  of  reiidfriujr  the  vertii-ed 
of  the  triangles  visible  in  the  triangulation  of  thu 
kingdom  of  Ilnnover.  Capt.  Drummond'.s  hclio^^tiit 
was  used  in  the  ordnance  survey  of  Great  Britain. 

Am  now  used,  it  Is  a  stan<l  bearing  a  W  mirror,  swung 
like  the  ordinary  toilet  looking-glass,  except  that  be^ides 
swinging  horizontally,  it  is  alf>o  pivoted,  so  as  to  move  ver- 
tically as  well.  Behind  the  mirror,  in  the  very  center,  a  littio 
of  the  quicltsilver  has  be4>n  removed,  so  thst  the  observer  c.n 
go  behind  his  instrument  and  look  through  a  tiny  hole  in  it 
toward  the  station  he  desires  to  signal.  Having  sighted  the 
station  by  adjusting  the  mirror,  ho  next  proceeds  to  set  up 
In  front  of  the  heliotrope  a  rod,  and  upon  this  rod  is  a  mov- 
able stud.  This  stud  is  manipulated  like  the  foresight  of  a 
rifle,  and  the  observer,  again  standing  behind  his  in.«trument, 
directs  the  adjustment  of  this  stud  until  the  hole  in  the  mir- 
ror, the  stud,  and  the  distant  station  are  in  a  line.  The  he- 
liotrope is  then  ready  to  work,  and  in  order  to  flash  signals 
so  that  they  can  be  seen  at  a  distance,  the  operator  takes  caro 
that  his  mirror  reflects  the  sunshine  on  the  stud  just  in  front 
of  hiui.  Such  signals  are  visible  from  80,  50,  to  100  miles, 
according  to  circumstances  of  elevation,  a'mo^phere,  etc. 

In  another  and  simple  form,  two  opaque  screens  are  place>l 
about  18^'  apart  upon  a  strip  of  wood  forming  a  hiiH?,  and 
screwed  or  nailed  fast.  A  hole  about  I"  in  diameter  should 
be  cut  through  each  screen,  the  one  in  rear  l)eing  a  little 
larger  than  the  other,  and  across  each  there  should  ue  drawn 
two  fine  wires  or  threads,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other.  About 
6^'  in  rear  of  the  screens  there  should  be  placed  a  small  mir- 
ror—  Qf'  in  diameter  would  be  sufficient  —  so  mounted  as  to 
liave  the  two  motions  horizontal  (or  in  azimuth)  and  vertical 
(or  in  altitude).  The  crude  instrument  is  then  ready  for 
operation.  To  throw  the  ray  upon  any  given  object  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  turn  the  mirror  down  out  of  the  way  or 
remove  it  altogether,  and  sight  across  the  wires,  moving  the 
base  until  the  line  joining  the  intersections  of  the  cross 
wires  passes  through  the  object.  Then  replace  the  mirror 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  lino  of  sigh.\  and  turn  it 
in  either  or  both  directions  until  the  shadow  of  the  edge  of 
the  hole  in  the  first  screen  is  concentric  with  that  in  the  sec- 
ond. The  reflected  n\  will  then  be  visible  to  an  observer 
at  tlic  given  point.  —  Haupt. 

The  heliotrope  is  known  to  the  Briti-h  military 
world  as  the  ftelioffraph,  which  is  a  misnomer.  Tho 
word  'trope  is  the  more  appropriate,  as  it  turns  to 
the  sun  like  the  helianthus  nnd  the  pretty  little  heli- 
otrope ( H.  peruvianum)  —  called  also  turnsole  or gira- 
/tole  —  are  supposed  to. 

The  word  ndiograph  and  its  cognate  helSofjravure 
hjive  reference  to  writing:  or  drawinjr.  The  word 
heliometfr  has  its  use  al!*o,  indicated  by  the  termi- 
nation. The  word  htliostat  has  also  its  s|x-cific 
meaning,  which  is  true  of  each  of  the  following ;  — 


'crraph. 
'meter. 


'scope. 
*sUt. 


'trope, 
'type. 
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« 


The  appantof  oied  with  th«  Britiih  anny  U  known  u 
Matwe's  heliogniph. 

'*  The  signalu  made  by  It,  under  farorable  eondttionn  of 
position  and  atmuephere,  hare  been  read  an  flir  as  80  or  100 
milea.  It  comiata  of  a  ■pccfalljr  prepared  mirror,  with  in- 
geniously-contitrueted  ad j  anted  mechani«m  for  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays  with  absolute  preoljiion  to  any  required  spot,  not- 
withstanding the  sun's  apparent  movement.  By  the  pres- 
sure of  a  fluger-icey  the  flashes  are  made  of  short  or  long 
duration,  thus  adapting  the  instrument  to  the  Mone  code  of 
telt^graphy.  A  second  mirror  is  provided  to  permit  of  sig^ 
naling  being  carried  on  irrespeccire  of  the  sun's  position. 
The  instrument  intended  for  field  serrloe  weighs  from  6  lbs. 
to  8  lbs.,  and  is  mounted  on  a  light  tripod  stand.  The 
worlKing  parts  are  protected  from  injury  during  transit,  and 
the  complete  apparatus  admits  of  being  easily  carried,  as  it 
is  also  efficiently  worked,  by  one  man. 

"  The  apparatus  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  In  India, 
where  its  working  has  been  attended  with  Teiy  great  suc- 
cess. In  the  winter  of  1877-78  the  Jowaki-Afrldi  expedi- 
tion gare  the  Indian  (ioveniment  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  tent  of  war.  The  two  columns,  under 
Gononl  Keyes  and  Oeucral  lloss,  operating  in  tho  Afridl 
hills  were  supplied  with  volunteer  signalen.  The  instruo 
ments  were  simply  invaluable,  and  helio(tropes]  were  sup- 
plied to  each  division  of  tbc  subsequent  Afghan  expedition 
iVith  Qen.  Donald  Stewart's  column  telegraphic  communica- 
tion was  maintained  by  means  of  these  instruments  from  the 
Khojak  Pass  to  Girishk.  General  Roberts,  from  Khost, 
flashed  his  messages  to  tho  fort  at  fiannu,  a  distance  of  60 
miles ;  while  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  from  the  heights  above  Ali- 
Masjid,  announced  the  capture  of  tliat  fort  to  the  expectant 
garrison  of  Peshawurt>y  means  of  the  Mance  helio[tropej.'' 
—  London  *•  r/m*#." 

Permanent  heliotrope  stations  are  now  established  between 
Tangier,  Tt^rifa,  Ceuta,  and  Algepiias,  and  between  certain 
W.  I.  IsUnds.  It  is  used  in  tixe  armies  of  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Belgium. 

Refer  to :  — 
Heliograph,  ilyu/crson,  Br.  *  ''Buginfnfngf'^  xxx  221. 
Heliogiaph,  pocket,  Jkfa;.  •  **  Scientific  Anurkan  5ifp.,"4106. 

Msugtegor, 
Ileliometer,  AnitersoH     .  •  **SnentiJie  American  SWp.,"  4090. 
Ueliogmph,  Wynnt    .    .     *'  Van  NoUr.  Mag''  xxiii.  479. 

Letuerrc •  "Jour.  &r.  Tf^g.  £»fg'.,"vll.  361. 

Mirror  telegraph   .    .    .     *'^.  .4fmWco»/' xxxix.  810. 

HeOix.  (Eledrtcitif.)  The  coil  In  electro- 
magnetic or  induction  mitchiues  the  helix  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  coils.  The  inner  or  primary 
coil  lieing  of  coarse  wire  and  connected  direct  with 
the  hattery,  and  the  outer  or  secondary  coil  being 
filter  wire  wound  upon  but  completely  insulated 
from  the  primary  coil,  and  receiving  its  electric  in- 
fluences by  induction  from  the  core  and  inner  coiL 

Help'er  Ring^  A  ring  on  the  edge  of  a  street- 
car platform  for  the  attachment  of  the  hook  of  the 
single-tree  of  the  helper  horse  during  the  ascent  of  a 
grade. 

Hem'a-cite.  Bullock's  blood  mixed  with  finely 
comminuted  mineral  and  vegetnhle  substnnces; 
dried,  molded  under  pressure,  varnished.  Uses  for 
knobs  and  ornamental  articles.  —  DiWe. 

See  Bois-Dunci,  **Mech.  Did.,**  p.  320,  and  list  of  Compo- 
sitions, p.  212,  supra, 
"Iron  Age' xxiiL,  Feb.  20,  p.  9. 

Heml-ple'gi-a  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  {Sunr'cnL) 
Supponing  aDparfltos  for  a  partially-paralyzed 
limb.     Parapfegta,  for  both  limbs. 

Page  84,  Pfcrt  IV.,  Titmann''$  "Armam.  Chintrgicum.^* 

Heml-plun'ger.  A  proposed  form  of  sea-go- 
ing vessel,  in  which  tlie  habitable  or  fighting  i)or- 
tion  is  .«inpported  by  posts  uj>ou  an  entirely  sulv 
merged  portion,  which  is  supposed  to  be  below  the 
level  of  wave-agitated  water. 

Tonuusi^  Paris  .    .  •  "&iVn<i/Sc  Amtriean,"  xxxri.  116. 

Hem'or-rhage  In'stru-menta.  (Surffical.) 
Acting  ro  prevent  effusion  of  blood.  The  term  miiy 
include  epistaxis  instruments,  comprei^seR,  tourni- 
quets, hydro-hemostats,  ligating  instruments,  etc. 

B«t«»>  instrument  for  arresting  urethral  hemorrhage  after 
operation  cnnsintH  of  a  thin,  soft  rubber  pouch,  I"  wide, 
and  8^'  long.    The  outer  end  ha«  three  openings,  two  of 


which  are  fUmished  with  stop-cocks.  Tlie  center  Is  trav- 
ersed  by  a  gum  elastic  catheter,  the  end  of  which,  after 
piercing  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pouch,  is  ^tened,  and 
then  cut  off ;  over  which  part  of  a  soft  rubber  catheter  b 
passed  and  secured.  A  stylet  passes  Uurongh  the  eathetcr, 
and  renders  introduction  easy.  The  apparatna  measures 
26  mm.  in  its  flaccid  state,  and  admits  of  any  desired  disten- 
tion. It  Is  used  as  follows :  After  the  division  of  the  stric- 
tures, tho  instrument  is  introduced  so  that  the  end  of  the 
catheter  rsets  in  the  bladder,  or  Just  oatside,  if  preferred; 
the  st>  let  is  then  withdrawn  and  a  plug  inserted  in  the  end 
of  the  catheter.  The  instrument  is  then  tied  in.  To  ona 
stop-eock  is  attached  a  fountain  syringe ;  to  the  other  is  at- 
tuned rubber  tubing  for  the  purpose  of  condneUng  tha 
refuse  water  to  a  receptacle  at  the  bedside. 

Hem'or-rheu'mo-aoope.  (Swrgieal.)  An  in- 
strument for  oliserving  the  6ow  of  Uood  in  a  vein. 
The  bowl  of  the  instrument  resting  firmk  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  superficial  vein  the  pecnliar  move- 
ment of  the  streMin  of  blood  beneath  the  bowl  sets 
the  sensitive  fluid  column  within  the  graduated 
tabe  into  sympathetic  action. 

Fig.  282,  ftxt  I.,  Tiemann'M  "Armam.  C%irurgicmn.^^ 

Hem'or-rhold'al  Clamp.  {Surgical.)  An 
invention  in  which  a  clamp  is  combined  with  a  caa- 
tery.    The  invention  of  AmustU, 

Rhown  In  Tfg.  679,  p.  131,  PSrt  III.,  Titmann^s  "Arma- 
mentarium Ckirurgieum.** 
OtJier  pUe-clamps  are  shown  in  Fi|p.  667-688,  Ihid. 

Hem'or-rhold'al  In'stm-menta.  (SurpicaL) 
These  consist  of  clamp,  syringe,  dilator,  tenaculum, 
artery  and  needle  forceps,  insufflator,  cauterv,  bis- 
toury-cach^,  suppositories,  etc  See  under  the  va- 
rious heads. 

Hem'or-rhold'al  Byi/inge.  A  fine,  punc- 
tnrinc;  syringe,  with  graduated  glass  barrel,  like  a 
hypo<Termic  syringe,  for  introducing  medicaments 
to  suppress  hemorrhoids. 

See  Fl/r-  622,  p.l28,Fkrfc  III.,  7lr«mafiii*s  *' Armamentarium 
ChirurgwumV 

Hem'o>atat'ic  In'stm-menta.  {Surffical.) 
Those  acting  as  styptics  to  prevent  effusiou  of 
blood.     See   Epibtaxib   Inbtrument  :    Hydro- 

HKMOBTAT,  etc. 

Hemp  Knife.  A  hooking  knife,  shaped  like  a 
pruner,  and  having  a  long  handle  so  as  to  reach 
the  lower  portion  of  the  stalk  withont  stooping. 

Hemp  Sof'ten-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  hemp 
brake,  operating  upon  the  rotted  and  subsequently 
dried  stalks.  One  made  recently  by  the  Mohawk 
&  Hudson  Manufac.  Co.  has  two  fluted  rolls :  the 
lower  one  is  12''  in  diameter  and  6'  long.  The 
upper  one  is  24"  by  6'.  The  lower  one  is  driven 
by  gearing  from  the  back  shaft,  and  in  turn  it 
drives  the  upper.  The  shafts  are  6"  in  diameter. 
l*he  upper  roll  and  shaft  weighed  about  8,500  lbs., 
and  the  complete  machine  about  15,000  lbs. 

Henri-Deuz  "Ware.  {Ceramics.)  Otherwise 
known  2^  faience  d*Otron.    Fig.  1355. 

Tho  ware  was  made  at  OTron,  in  the  southwest  of  France, 
in  tlio  time  of  Henry  II.,  nf  France,  and  In  now  T^ry  rare, 
but  87  pieces  being  known  in  France,  according  to  M.  Brong- 
niart  Thu  emblems  of  Diane  dc  Poitiers  appear  on  the  "  Bib- 
cron,"  which  was  sold  in  March,  1865.  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  for 
£1,100.  It  is  a  little  over  ItV'  in  height  The  ware  i«>Tcr>-  hard, 
quite  white,  and  tlic  ornamentation  is  inUid.  filling  incisions 
or  (Ioprp»<ions  in  the  body,  though  flush  with  the  surface.  The 
filling  is  generally  ochery  brown  or  yellow  on  the  white  baclc- 
ground,  though  black,  blue,  pink,  and  green  colors  are  known. 

Hen'ri-et-ta  Cloth.  (Fa5ric.)  A  silk  and 
wool  French  dress  goods. 

Her'a-kline.  A  blasting  powder,  invented  by 
Dickerhoff,  and  used  in  the  comI  mines  of  France 
and  Austria.  It  i»  composed  of  picric  acid,  snit- 
peter,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphur,  and  sawdust.  The 
gases  produced  b;^  its  combustion  are  said  not  to 
be  injurious,  and  it  bums  comparatively  slowly,  m> 
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Fig.  1866. 


Htnri^Deux  Wart  (Faience  d' Olron). 

that   it  tears  apart  the  masses  blasted,  withoat 
hurliug  them  violently  about. 

"  Scientific  Ameriean -^ xxxiT.  829. 

*^Scifni{/ic  American  Supplement "  .    .    184. 

Her-ba'ri-um  Press.    A  portable  press  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  boards  wiin  rising  screws  and 

Vig.  1866. 


Yale  Botanical  Pres*. 

handnnts.    The  parts  nre  all  detachable  so  as  to 
pack  conveniently  in  one'H  valise. 

Her'ni-a  In'stru-ments.  (Surtfical)  For 
operating  upon  rupture ;  the  protrusion  of-  some 
part  from  its  natural  cavity,  usually  the  abdomen, 
^'he  instruments  are  numerous  for  reduction  or 
operation. 

For  the  former  nee  Truss,  Tiga.  67(KV-6703,  pp.  2S36,  2687, 
*^M*ek.  Dict.'^ ;  and  page  9,  Part  IV.,  Tietnann's  "Armamen' 
tarium  Ckintrgieum.^' 

Inntnunente  for  operation  are  needles,  knireii,  directors, 
UTringee,  etc.  See  p.  128,  Part  III.,  Ibid.;  Fig.  184,  p.  44, 
Part  I.,  Ibid. ;  Fig.  144,  p.  48,  Part  I.,  Ibtd. 

Dr.  Whitens  initrumcnt  for  the  nulical  cure  of  hernia  pro- 
jects a  pair  of  ligature  needier. 

Ih.  Warren^*  hernial  ring  Injector  is  a  gradunted  barrel 
with  pioton  and  with  a  needle  whirh  Ia  a  Hat  oval  in  Miction 
Rnd  twL«ted  throughout  itA  length.  The  needle  in  pierced 
with  10  openings  on  ite  side. 

Df  Garmo's  hernial  syringe  has  a  screw  piiitoa  and  a 
dome  trocar  needle. 

HeI^ni-a-tome^  {Surg feed.)  A  knife  for  op- 
erHting  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bowels. 

Dr.  Aim's  hemiatome  Is  a  probe-pointed  instrument  with 
concealed  blade,  which  is  uncovered  by  turning  the  nut, 
after  the  constricting  band  has  been  reached.  The  Y\z.  1857 
vepresentfl  the  iastnuuent  when  taken  apart :  a,  the  blunt- 


pointed  blade;  6,  the  nut  that  controls  the  moTements  of 
the  Mhield  :  e,  the  nhield  that  may  be  made  to  conc«d  or 
expose  the  blade  by  turning  the  nut  b. 

Fig.  1857. 


Hemiatome. 

Dr.  Warren's  concealed  bistoury  for  diriding  the  hernial 
ring  has  a  saw  concealed  by  a  nheath  and  projected  when  the 
ring  has  been  reached.  The  instrument  eerree  as  ite  own 
director. 

He-veen'oid.  Caontchouc  or  its  analogue 
compounded  with  camphor  and  sulphur,  and  vul- 
canized. Addition  of  lime  or  glycenne  is  some- 
times made.  —  Uemer. 

The  proportions  of  the  conntituente  to  make  a  soft  and 
hard  hereenoid  may  be  approximately  giren  as  follows  :  — 


Soft  Heveenoid. 

Hard  Ilereenoid. 

Rubber 

Camphor  .... 

Lime 

Olycerino  .... 
Sulphur     .... 

2  parte. 

2  parte. 

1-16  part. 

4  part. 

8  parte. 
2  parte. 

4  part. 
8  parte. 

Para  cuoutchouc  Is  beet  for  hard  hereenoid,  while  Nica- 
ragua rubber  answers  very  well  for  soft  heveenoid,  and,  in 
fact,  is  somewhat  better  adapted. 

EUbl>ard  Spring;.  {Railway.)  A  spiral  nest 
spring  made  of  flat  bars  coiled  one  withm  another 
concentrically,  to  the  number  of  four,  wound  in 
right  and  left  directions,  alternately. 

EUgh  Ghrind'ing.  A  procesg  of  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  wheat  by  a  succession  of  pnrtial  crnsh- 
ings,  alternating  with  sifting  and  sorting  the  prod- 
uct.   Sec  High  Milling;  Cylinder  Mill. 

High  Loom.  (Fr.)  Haute  lisse,  A  tall  tapes- 
tnr  loom  of  considerable  size. 

^At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  framework  composing  the 
loom  are  horizontal  cylinders.  Around  the  upper  one,  the 
threads  composing  the  warp  are  roiled,  and  around  the 
lower  one  the  tepestry,  as  it  Is  completed  yard  by  yard,  is 
wound  Between  these  two  cylinders  is  stretched  the  warp, 
upon  the  threads  of  which  the  artist  marks  in  white  chalk 
the  outlines  of  the  picture.  To  these  he  adds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  light  and  shades,  tracings  from  the  pat- 
tern. Then,  with  this  latter  conveniently  placed  for  refer- 
ence, he  stations  himself  against  the  back  of  his  tepestry, 
and,  with  his  many-colored  worsteds  and  silks,  commences 
the  weaving  of  the  picture.  The  vertical  threads  of  the 
warp  are  divided  by  a  heddle  or  cross  stitch,  which  keeps 
half  of  them  in  advance  of  the  rest ;  but  those  behind  can 
be  brought  forward  by  means  of  small  cords  or  lisses,  one  of 
which  is  atteohed  to  each  warp  thread.  Between  the  two 
sets  of  threads  the  workman  introduces  his  left  hand  and 
takes  up  as  many  of  them  as  is  necessary.  Through  these 
he  pas.««es  his  curfously-shnped  wooden  needle  from  left  to 
right,  and  with  its  point  piles  the  stretched  threafl,  which  in 
turn  is  passed  back  in  the  contrary  direction  through  the 
space  opened  by  shifting  the  front  and  back  threads.  The 
manipulation  of  the  threads,  the  combination  and  proper  use 
of  the  many  colors  and  shades  of  worsted  and  silk,  and  the 
working  out  of  the  design,  require  a  skill  and  delicacy  only 
atteined  by  long  practice. 

High  MUOing.  {Milling.)  The  wheat  is  re- 
duced by  a  succession  of  crackings  or  of  slight  and 
pnrtial  crushings,  alternating  with  sifting  and  sort- 
ing the  product. 

Id  low  milling  the  reduction  is  effected  in  a  single 
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crushing,  —  the  usual  manner.  The  velocity  u 
relatively  high. 

In  high  milling  the  velocity  is  low ;  the  gnndmg 
surfaces  at  first  remote,  aiid  made  gradually  to  ap- 
proximate, in  successive  grindings,  as  the  products 
become  sinaller. 

In  high  milling  the  reduction  of  the  wheat  is  step 
by  step,  and  the  separation  of  the  products  is  not 
alone  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  particles 
but  also  by  specific  gravity.    See  Middlings  Pd- 

Kick,  Mehl/abrikation,  Leipwc,  thus  describes 
it:  — 

"  If  one  rulw  pralns  of  wheat  gently  between  miIl-«tone8, 
which  at  flwt  are  1-12"  apart,  then  one  quarter  le^i,  and 
then  one  half  lew,  and  so  on,  there  U  obUined  succewiTely 
a  finer  and  finer  product.  By  the  fiwt  operation,  which  we 
will  call  clipping,  or  pointing,  a  part  of  the  shell  or  outride 
coat,  the  brush,  and  more  or  less  of  the  germ,  will  be  re- 
nioTed,  and  there  will  be  produced  grains,  from  which  al- 
ready many  little  particles  which  should  not  apprar  in  the 
flour  have  been  separated.  The  outer  bran  and  Lulled  ker- 
nels coming  together  from  between  the  stones  msy  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  passing  them  through  a  cylindrical 
Mere.  The  hulled  grains,  by  passing  them  next  through  the 
stones  brought  neater  together,  yield  a  cracked  wheat,  a 
product  consisting  of  rarious  finer  particles,  which  may  be 
giadcd  by  sifting.  The  products  obtained  are  called  groaM 
(bruiwd  or  cracked  fragments  with  bran  attached),  grU* 
(smaller  fragment*"),  and  finer  particles,  flour.  The  flour 
obtained  consists  for  the  most  part  of  cells  and  particles 
from  the  outer  portion  of  the  grain,  fragments  of  the  bran, 
and  of  the  gluten-coat,  which  make  the  flour  dark.  It  is 
called  pottfn.-'—Xici;.         ,       ,         .^  -,  .      , 

••  The  ^1/*  will  consist  ahK)  of  a  mixture  of  fragments  of 
outer  and  inner  parts,  and  bits  of  bran  of  the  seme  sise, 
which  go  through  the  sieve  with  the  grits.  A  product  corre- 
sponding with  this  somewhat,  used  to  be  called  conntlly  and 
is  now  known  as  middlings. 

"  The  groai*  freed  from  the  finer  particles  will  be  again 
ground,  and  this  produces  a  second  groats,  gntx,  and  flour; 
the  second  groats  yield  also  groats,  grits,  and  flour.  Parti- 
cles which  are  smaller  than  groats  and  l^ner  than  grits  are 
called  '  solutions ; '  such  as  are  between  flour  and  gi  its  are 
called  dust;  and  these  must  obviously  be  produced  by 
cracking.  By  each  succeeding  cracking,  the  flour  and  grits 
produced  will  consist  more  of  particles  from  the  interior  of 
the  kernel  of  wheat,  and  as  the  interior  cells,  that  is,  the 
starch-cells,  yield  a  whiter  product,  so  the  flour  and  grits 
will  become  more  and  more  fair  and  white ;  and  this,  until 
the  groats  after  the  fourth  grinding  will  possess  the  form  of 
disks,  having  only  a  thin  Uyer  of  starch-cells.  In  flour 
this  phenomenon  is  very  striking.  The  flour  from  the  third 
groats  Is  much  fairer  than  that  from  the  second  or  from  the 
first  groats ;  this  is  less  striking  in  the  grits,  in  that  it  is  still 
largely  mingled  with  particles  of  bran.  The  bran-particles 
are  much  lighter  than  the  grits,  and  this  property  is  taken 
advantage  of  .to  purify  the  grits  by  means  of  a  current  of  aH 
directed  upon  a  thin  sheet  of  falling  grits.  This  work  is 
accomplished  by  the  grits-purifying  machine,  in  which  the 
air  operates  either  by  blast  or  suction. 

"  in  the  gradual  grinding  and  purification  of  the  grits  lies 
the  essence  of  the  high  or  grits  milling.  This  can  be  effected 
by  various  modifications.  The  wheat  may  be  three,  four,  or 
five  times  cracked  or  bruised ;  the  grits,  which  have  been 
separated  according  to  th**ir  size,  may  be  more  or  lew  puri- 
fied; and  finally  the  purified  grits  may  be  either  rapidly  or 
slowly  ground  to  flour. 

"  When  the  last  traces  of  bran  have  been  separated  from 
the  grits  and  the  still  finer  dust,  one  obtains  by  grimling 
the  pure  grits  and  dust,  the  faire.«it.  whitest  flour,  a  pnxiuct 
which  it  IS  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Of  tills 
product  there  are  wveral  grades.'  —  Hors/ord. 

See  alPo  •  Ctundbe  Mill,  p.  243,  supra:  Roller  Mftx,  in- 
fra. See  also  diagram  under  Uranulatiho  PRocitss,  p.  419, 
supra. 

System "^m.  Mi'ln,''^  iv.  81. 

Table  of  processes,    Hungary    .     .     ".im.  3/'//^,"  vi.  287. 

Mill,  Higginboltom  ff  Hutchinson  .  •  ">4m.  M»//^,"viii  11 1. 

•  'vSr.  Am.  Sup.,^'  2179. 

High  Wines.  Crude  alcoliol  of  higher  proof 
than  sinfjlinffit. 
»  Hill'sidis  Plo^w.  A  plow  with  reversible  mold- 
board  and  !*hare  for  turning  mU  the  furrows  down- 
hill in  plowing  hill-sides.  Al-o  known  a.«»  a  turning 
wold'board  plow,  and  in  Britain  as  a  turn-urfst 
plow.  See  illustrations  and  remarks,  p.  2173, 
^'Meck  Did.'' 


^^^. sysl 

1.  Two  complete  sets  of  mold-boards  and  shares,  right  and 
left-hand  respectively,  and  revolvable  on  the  beam  to  bring 
either  to  working  position.  The  Bmbant  system,  known  as 
brabant  doubU,  see  Figs.  864,  866,  pp.  268,  269,  ««pro^nd 
Figs.  26-28,  vol.  t.,  pp.  81-88,  Knight «  Beport,  '^Parxs  Expo- 
sUton  imS)  Reports.''  ^    ^      .. 

2.  The  old  Scotch  form :  alio  known  as  the  French  toume- 
oreiUe,  or  chamte  Wasse.  The  sole  and  share  are  permanent ; 
the  mold-board  is  both  right  and  left,  either  bcwg  brought 
into  action  as  may  be  desired  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  other 
one  shifting  Into  the  line  of  draft  on  the  land-side.  The 
same  colter  serves  for  either.  The  share,  mold-board,  and 
land-side  nn  made  in  one  piece  (or  to  move  as  one),  and  this 
is  jooraaled  on  a  horismtal  axle  at  the  tower  edge.  This  is 
unlocked  and  partially  roUtad  at  the  end  of  a  farrow,  con- 
verting what  was  the  land-side  into  a  share  and  sole,  and 
presenting  the  mold-board  in  the  other  direction.  See  Fig. 
22,  p.  29,  vol.  v.,  iWd.,  and  Fig.  6814,  p.  ?668,  "MeeA.  Dirt.'* 

3.  A  form  used  abio  in  France,  in  which  two  mold-boards, 
which  are  united  on  a  horiiontal  axis  on  the  median  line, 
are  unlocked,  and  then  turned  half  around,  which  brings 
the  one  now  uppermost  to  the  underneath  position,  both  the 
mold-boards  being  then  presented  to  the  right  hand  as  the/ 
aro  now  to  the  left.  Fig.  28,  p.  80,  vol.  ▼.,  "Pons  Ezpcsi- 
tionimS)  Reports.'*  ,  ^   ^      .    ,u    , 

4.  A  form  which  has  a  right-handed  and  a  left-handed  body 
placed  back  to  back ;  that  is  to  say,  one  presented  forward 
and  the  other  reorward.  The  beam  and  handles  turn  on  a 
vertical  pivot  in  the  center  of  the  body,  and  either  the  right 
or  left-handed  portion  can  be  ufed  by  turning  the  beam  and 
handles  and  preFenting  thrm  in  the  appropriate  direction. 
The  rear  portion  of  each  mold-l)oard  is  hirged,  which  allows 
the  one  in  use  to  lap  over  the  other,  which  lies  back;  This 
avoids  the  necefsity  (or  mukiug  the  body  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  the  two  bodies. 

An  old  Kngli.'ih  turn-wrest  plow,  known  in  its  day  fi» 
Ilays's,  was  conrtructed  on  the  nmv  principle,  but  without 
the  hinged  wings  to  the  mold-boards.  See  Fig.  24,  p  30, 
vol.  v.,  ''Paris  Erposition  Rfparts.'^ 

6.  A  system  in  which  two  sets  of  mold-board  and  f hare 
are  used,  right  and  left-hand  respectively;  the  one  in  uje 
lowered  into  the  furrow  while  the  other  is  elevated  clear  cf 
the  soil  without  deranging  its  position  other  than  tlic  «Iear 
vertical  movement.  A  Britith  form  shown  in  Fig.  2609,  p. 
1108,  ♦*JtfrcA.  Die*." 

Hind  Bight    The  rear  sight  of  a  gun  ;  open, 
California,  peep,  vernier,  etc.,  which  see.     Sec  also 
Haubse,  and  list  under  Sight. 
Hinge.    See  under  the  following  heads :  — 


Awning  hinge. 

Ball-joint  hinge. 

Butt. 

Butt  hinge. 

Conch  hinge. 

Crate  hinge  and  hasp. 

Hasp. 

Uook-and-eye  hinge. 


Ixiose-pin  hinge. 

Plate  hinge. 

Port  hirge. 

Screw  liook-and-eye  hinge. 

Screw  hook-aud-strap  binge. 

Spring  hinge. 

Strap  ninge. 

T-hiuge. 


Hinge  Burn'er.  A  burner  the  chimney  riug  of 
which  is  hinged  to  the  lamp-top. 

HipHoint  Splints.  [Surgical.)  See  Mor- 
bus  COXAHIUS   Sl'LINT. 

Hitch.  A  fastening  made  by  pa.<5«ing  a  light 
line  around  a  rope,  or  a  ro|<e  around  a  msst  or 
post,  so  that  the  line,  or  rope,  crosses  its  own  body 
und  binds. 

For  list  of  hitches  see  Knot. 

Hob.  A  hardened  steel  mandrel  with  a  threaded 
portion  which  is  fluted.  Ui^ed  in  cutting  screw 
tools  and  chasers.  See  Hub,  ♦Fig.  2600,  p.  1139, 
"  Mech.  Diet.*'  ,  ^  ,  ^    , 

Hodge  Brake.  [Railway.)  A  lever  car-brake, 
invented  bv  N.  Hodge,  for  operating  upon  all  the 
wheels  of  a' car  simultaneously  from  a  single  wheel 
Flir  642,  p.  426,  Fomeif's  *' Car-builder^  Dictionori). 

Hoe'ing   Ma-chihe'.     (Agric.)     See  Hokse 

HOK.  .        .  .  , 

Hog  Ring'er.  A  special  mstrument  for  f w- 
eing  anti-rooters  in  the  snouts  of  hogs.  The  ring  is 
usually  a  wire  or  plate,  with  prongs  whieh  aw 
thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  beut 
over  to  prevent  retraction.  The  ringer  is  a  pmcers 
which  holds  the  rinq  and  thrusts  it  into  place. 

HogsOiead  Ma-chin'e-ry.  See  list  nailer 
Babrsl  Machihbkt. 
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Hoist'lng,  Shaff  ins,  Oear'lng;,  Orap'pling, 
etc.    See  under  the  following  heads:  — 


AbuttDent  cnne. 

AccumuUtor. 

Anchor  fi.«h-hook. 

Angle  block. 

Angular  belting. 

Anti-friction  block. 

Anti-friction  preM. 

Anti-friction  roller. 

Awning  block. 

Ball-and-nocket  coapliqc. 

Balance  crane. 

Baromotor. 

Barrel  clamp. 

Barrvl  skid. 

Berket  block. 

Beit 

Belt  clamp. 

Belt  coupling. 

Belt  faatener. 

Belting. 

Belt- lacing. 

Belt-nhipper. 

Belt-tightener. 

Beltii,tool  for  putting  on. 

Bevel  gearing. 

Boom-iihcet  block. 

Brake  parcba.ie. 

BoiJder's  hoUt. 

Bullet. 

BullVeje. 

Buntline  leader. 

Buahing. 

CapAtan. 

Cargo-block. 

Cellar  crane. 

Cellar  liffe. 

Chain. 

Chain  belfe. 

Chain  Kuide. 

Chain  boiAt. 

Chain  pulley. 

Chatn-pulle>-  block. 

Changeable  speed  gear. 

Clew. 

Clip  pulley. 

Clothci»-line  block. 

Clutch. 

Clutch  coupling. 

Clutch  pulley. 

Coal  elevator. 

Coal  hoiMt. 

Coal-hoi»ting  tub. 

Coal-whipping  machine. 

Cog-wheel. 

ComprpMion  coupling. 

Cone  K^nr. 

Cone  pulley. 

Conical  bearing. 

Connecting  rod. 

CouTeyor. 

Core  wheel. 

Counter-gear. 

Count«r.-<baft. 

Countershaft  clutch. 

Crab. 

Crane. 

Crane  engine 

Crane  jib. 

CroM-hetd. 

Davit  block. 

Bead  eye. 

Beck  block. 

Deck-hoi«ting  engine. 

Derrick. 

Derrick  winch. 

Detaching  hook 

Differential  block. 

Differential  movement. 

Differential  pulley. 

Differential  pulley-block. 

Dock  block. 

Dog  power. 

Door  hanger. 

Door  roller. 

Dovetail  clutch  eonpUng. 

Dnif  r  pole 

Drive  chain. 

Driving  pulley. 

Dumb  waiter. 

Dumb-waiter  pulley. 

Dumping  bucket. 

Sccentric. 


Eccentric  damp. 
£dge-Iaid  belt. 
£nd  play. 
Elevator. 
Elevator  boot. 
Elevator  bucket. 
Elerator  chain. 
Elevator  engine. 
Elevator  pulley. 
End  leu  eliain  hone- 
power. 
Expanding  pulley. 

Eye. 
Eye-block. 

yast-and-looee  pulleys. 

Fire  escape. 

Flange  pulley. 
Flexible  coupling. 
Flexible  mandrel. 

Flexible  sliaf  t. 

Floor  hanger. 

Foot  power. 

Foundry  crane. 

Frictional  gear. 

Friction  clutch. 

Friction  clutch  pulley. 

Friction  drum. 

Friction  gear. 

Friction  pulley. 

Friction  wheel. 

Gantry  cnne. 

Gear. 

Gearing. 

Oimmnl  rings. 

Gin  block. 

Gin  power. 

Gin  pulley. 

Gin  wheel. 

Grain  elevator 

Grapple  hook. 

Gun  lift. 

Gut  belting. 

Hand  hoist. 

Hand  winch. 

Hanger. 

Haul-up  gear. 

Hay-fork  pulley. 

Heart. 

Hod  elevator. 

Hoist. 

Hoisting  and  conT^ing 
apparatus. 

Hoisting  apparatus. 

Hoisting  block. 

Hoisting  drum. 

Hoisting  engine. 

Hoisting  machine. 

Hoisting  screw. 

Hook-and-swivel  block 

Horiiontal  Jack. 

Horse-bar. 

Horse-hay-fork  block. 

Horse-power. 

Horse-power  jack. 

Horse-power  speed-regu- 
lator. 

Hydraulic  capxtan. 

Hydraulic  crane. 

Hydraulic  elevator. 

Hydraulic  hoist. 

Hydraulic  jack. 

Hjdrtullc  lift. 

Hydraulic  valve. 

Ice  elevator. 

1.6  elerator  chain. 

Ice  wrew. 

Inclined  plane. 

Inclined  plane  winding 
apparatus. 

Intemieiiiatn  motion. 

Iron -strapped  block. 

Jack. 

Jack  prpM. 

JacX  screw. 

Jetty  crane. 

Jib  cmne. 

Jib-«>heetblock. 

Journal. 

Journal  bearing. 

Journal  box. 

Journal  brass. 

Key. 


Knocking. 
Ladder. 
Ijatbe  hoist. 
Lever  jack. 
Lifter. 
Lifting  jack. 
Lifting  tickle. 
Liquii(  bearing. 
Lrianl. 

Locomotive  steam-crane. 
Loose- hook  block. 
Ix)ose  pulley. 
Lost  motion. 
Man-rope  eye. 
Mast  hoop. 
Match-hook  block. 
Monkey  wheel. 
Motion. 

Mounted  power. 
Open-sheave  block. 
Overhead  crane. 
Overhead  traveling  crana. 
Overhead  work. 
Overhung  head. 
Overwinder. 
Overwinding  check. 
r*rrel  truck. 
Parting  pulley. 
Peak  halyard -block. 
Pedestal  hanger. 
Pedomotor. 
Pillow  block. 
Pipe  tumbuckle. 
Pit-head  gear. 
Platform  crane. 
Pony  gear. 
Portable  crane. 
Portable  hand-crane. 
Portable  hoist. 
Portable  ateam  crane. 
Post  box. 
Post  windlass. 
Power  hoisting-block. 
Pulley 

Pulley  block. 
Pulley  lubricator. 
Pulling  jack. 
Quarter-turn  belt. 
Quarter-twist  belt. 
Rack  •and- pinion  jack. 
Radius  bar. 
Ratchet  coupling. 
Ratchet  motion. 
Rawhide. 

Reversible  winding  en- 
gine. 
Right-and-left  coupling. 
Ring  bush. 
Roller  grip. 
Roofing  block. 
Rope  eye. 
Rope  driving  gear. 
Rope  gearing 
Kope-htrapped  block. 
Rubbish  pulley. 
Bafety  apparatus. 
Safety  catch. 
Safety  hatch, 
Safety  hoist. 
Safety  winch. 
Scandinarian  belting. 
Screw  hoist. 
Screw  machine. 
Self -dumping  coal-tub. 
Self-oiling  bearing. 

See  references :  — 

Hoisting  and  sea-water  dlstilleiy 


Shaft  coupling. 

Shaft  hanger. 

Shafting. 

Shafting  cup. 

Sheave. 

Sheave  bushing 

Ship  jack. 

Ship's  hoist. 

Single-rail  crane. 

Si-'ter-hook  block. 

Skew-bevel  wheel. 

Snatch-block. 

Socket  gudgeon. 

Spiral  conveyor. 

SpUt  wheel. 

Speed  regulator  for  horM- 
powers. 

Steam  capstan. 

Steam  crane. 

Steam  winch. 

Stone  lifter. 

Strap  shifter. 

Stiff-hook  block. 

Swing  block. 

Swivel  block. 

Swivel-hook  block. 

Tackle. 

Tackle  block. 

Telewopic  elerator. 

Tension  roller. 

Thimble. 

Thimble-eye  block. 

Tightening  pulley. 

Tom. 

Topmast  truck. 

Traction  geiurfng. 

Transfer  elevator. 

Traveler  rope. 

Trareling  crane. 

Traversing  jack. 

Tread  power. 

Tripod  jack. 

Truck. 

Underground  hauling  en- 
gine, 

Underground  winding  en- 
gine. 

Unloading  appamtus. 

Univental  joint. 

Variable  speed  attach- 
ment. 

Wagon  crane. 

Wagon  jack. 

Wall  crane. 

Warehouse  hoist. 

Water  bearing. 

WeU-wheel  block. 

Well  windlass. 

Wharf  crane. 

Whelps. 

Whip  crane. 

Whip  gin. 

Winch. 

Winding  engine. 

Windla.<(s. 

Wire  belt. 

Wire  rope. 

Wire-rope  splice. 

Wire-rope  thimble. 

Wire-rope  transmission. 

Worm  gearing. 

Woven-wire  bolting. 

Wrapping  connector. 

Wrecking  crane. 

Ircnnk. 


app.  combined,  Br. 
Appamtu.^    .     .     .    .    , 
And  conveying  bucket  . 


En'ffiMfT,'*  xlix.  834, 385. 

•  **Srientifir  American  6Vp.,''  192. 

•  ''Eng.  4"  Min.  Jbiw.,"  xxi.  271. 

Fig.  494,  p.  UO,  surra. 

Fig  7006,  p.  2798,  "Af^rA.  Dirt:* 

•  ''Sttentijic  Amer.,''  xxxvli.  179. 
"     '    '^    7,  8,  '^Enguieer,*' 


Clamp.  Fr.  .    .    . 

Machinery Fig^i.  8,  4, 

xlix.  384. 

Machine,  portable     .    .  •  "Srirntt^fU  Amer.;"'  xxxrii.  406. 

Engine,  Boron.     ...  *  "Afan.  t  Builtier,'^  ix.  176. 

Enitine,  double  cylinder  *  ''Man.  ^  Builder,"  xi  103. 

Self-landing  and  deliver- 
ing. Barker,  Br.     .    .  •  '^Engineering,''  xxi.  38.K 

Hoist  engine,  mining. 
Berry  f  Ptare    .     .     .  •  "Jlfi'n.  if  Se.  Pr««,»'  xxxiv.  2£&. 

Machine  brake,  Cherrjf^ 
Br •"Kafftnecr,"lxT  180. 
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IIoiMt,  C!*m  4r  Morjte 

CopfUind  ff  Bacon , 

Engine,  Davis  .    .     . 

Machine,  Joknson .    . 

Engine,  Lidgerwood . 
Engine 


Engine,  rotary. 

Ufigentood  Ifiin.  Co. 
Engine,  Mundt/    .    .     . 

Engine 

Hactiine,  friction .  .  . 
Machine,  portable  .  . 
Engine  for  mines,  NiUs 

Engine,  Parke  ^  Laeif  . 
lIorM>- power  for. 

Reynolds 

And  crane,  wlf-tiustain- 

in|(,  Thomas^  Br.  .  . 
Engine,  portable. 

WiUiatnaon   . 


•  ••/roil  Age,*'  xxT.,  May  6,  p.  8. 

•  "Man.  f  BuiMer,"  ix.  247. 

•  **Iron  Age^'^  xxi.,  Jan  81,  p  7. 
*"ScienitJie    American^    xxxviii. 

102. 

•  "3/011.  t  Builder r  xl  164. 

•  ''Man.  4-  Builder,''  xi.  169. 

•  ''Man.  t  Builder,'-  yiil.'  286. 
•"K.  R.  Gntette, "  xxii.M. 

•  " Man.  t  Biotdtr,"  ix.  129. 

•  *'Man.  if  BuiU/er"  Tiil.  78. 

•  "Sfientrfie  Amer."  xxxri.  888. 
*"Min.  If  Sc.  Press,"  xxxriil.  106, 

146. 

•  "Min.  4r  Se.  Press,"  xxxTii.  401. 

•  "Min.  4r  Sc.  Press,"  xxxtI.  267. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlix.  386. 


.  •  "Scientific  American  Slup.,*- 646. 

•  "  Engintrrin^,''  xxli.  7. 

•  ^'Erti(ineerine,''  xxii.  117. 
Engine  "Yellow  Jacket"  •  "i>eientiyic  American,"  xli.  117. 

Hoisf ing  and  Con-vey'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus. 

A  system  for  lifting  nnd  trangporiiii*^  huckets  u.«<ed 
in  mininfr.  grading,  loading,  and  discluirgin^  vcs- 
B^'ls,  transporting  ores,  minerals,  etc.,  from  posi- 
tions difficult  of  acce.s8 

Two  fornix  are  nbown :  one  under  Wirr  Wat,  Fig.  7006, 

f.  271)8,  "Meek.  Diet.'';  the  other  under  Cabli  CARUxa, 
ig.  494,  p.  160, 


Hoist'lne;   Drum.     A  palley  on  which   the 
hoisting- rope  winds.    In  Fig.  1358  it  is  shown  in 

Fig.  1868. 


Friction  Hoisting  Drum, 

connec'ion  with  a  friction  clutch  which  conveys  the 
motion  of  the  shaft  to  the  drum.  The  cone  slii*  on 
a  feather  c»n  the  shaft  and  so  locks  the  parts  together 
as  to  revolve  the  drum. 

Friiibie's  device  la  also  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  1097,  p. 
867,  supra. 

Hoist'ing  En'gine.  Fig.  1.359  shows  Frisbie's 
hoistins:  machine,  operating  bv  means  of  the  fric- 
tion-clutch in  Fig.  1358.  As  shown,  it  is  especially 
intended  for  pile-driving.  The  rope  is  not  detache<l 
from  the  hammer,  hut  unwinds  from  the  drum, 
whicii  runs  free  on  t  >e  shaft  when  the  friction  is 
removed  and  the  hammer  descends  to  do  its  work. 

Tn  the  Lidgerwood  hoifiting  machine,  the  engine  is  rotary 
and  connected  directly  to  the  drum-shaft  by  spur-wheel  and 
pinion.  For  pint  form  elcrator*  the  machine  has  double  or 
compound  gearing,  a  brake  which  rets  on  the  fly-wheel 
whi>n  the  machine  i^  stopped,  and  is  lifted  when  rhc  machine 
is  started.  The  drum  is  large  and  has  grooven  for  the  wire 
cable. 

In  the  Carr  hoisting  engine  the  engine  runs  constantly  in 
the  Mme  direction,  and  the  connection  with  the  drum  U  by 
internal  frirtion  gearing. 

Sec  also  Frictiom  Dhdjc  Hoist,  Fig.  1009,  p.  357 :  Cellar 
Lift,  Fig.  673,  p.  180  ;  and  Elevator  E.xoixe,  Fig  968,  p.  810, 
suf>ra. 

Bee  also  IItdrauuc  Elevator;  Utdrauuo  Lut,  "Meek. 
Dia.,'"  et  injra. 


Fig.  1859. 


Hoisting  Engine. 

Hoisfing  Screw.  (MiHinfj.)  An  elevating 
arrangement  for  lifting  the  runner  from  off  the 
bed  stone  when  it 

becomes   neces^sary  F»ff-  13fi0. 

to  dress  either  of 
them.  The  bail 
engages  studs  on 
the  side  of  the  stone 
which  is  then  re- 
volvable  on  the 
studs  as  centers  in 
order  to  invert  it 
and  expose  the 
working  sui-face  up- 
wardly. 

Hole  Oage. 
A  tapered  mct^lic 
slip  graduated  to 
show  the  diameters 
of  holes  into  which 
it  may  be  thrust. 
See  Barrel  Gage, 
Fig.  216.  p.  77, 
8upra. 

Hollow  Plun'- 
ger  Pump.  A 
pump  made  for  mining  and  quarrying  purposes,  to 
remove  water  from  the  workings.  PlunL-^er  pumps 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3845,  p.  1752,  "Mech.  Diet." 
The  tubular  plunger  is  considered  to  have  au  ad- 
vantage in  muddy  water. 

Horiow  Spin'dle  Lathe.  A  lathe  with  a 
head  stock,  the  .<«|)indle  of  which  is  hollow. 

P  is  the  spindle  ;  H,  the  hole  1?"  diameter ;  L  and  Q.  the 
standards  of  the  Lead  stock  which  have  tapering  hoico  to 

Fig.  1361 


Hoisting  Screw. 


Sutton  of  HoLow  Spindle  Lathe  Head  with  Taper  Boxes. 
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receive  the  round  bozeif  A  and  0.  There  are  turned  to  fit 
and  then  eut  in  half,  being  iiecared  by  the  nuts,  F  V  and  A, 
X.  o  is  the  large  spindle  gear  which  is  kept  in  place  bj  the 
nut,  jr.  it  is  a  four-section  cone  pulley  ;  Jl,  the  cone  head  ; 
and  i>,  the  fmall  gear  on  the  cone,  c  is  the  feed-gear  on  the 
tpindle.  The  end  thrust  is  taken  by  a  step  held  by  the 
bracket  x  and  cheek-nut  J. 

•  •»/ron  Azt^'  xxlL,  Not.  28,  p.  1. 

•  Fig.  25J»,  p.  ma.  "AfecA.  DieX." 

Hollow  Spoke  'WlteeL  {Railway.)  A  car 
wheel  with  9|K>kes  cored  in  casting,  Figs.  166,  167, 
Forney's  "Car-bmldern*  Diet." 

Hbl'o-phote.  (  Whole  Liqkt.)  A  lamp  which 
by  refraction  or  reflection  collects  wandering  rays, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  beams  are  directed  in  the 
reqaisite  coarse  for  the  purpose  required. 

Bee  Catoptbio  Ugbt:  Dionuo  LtesT,  "MccA.  Diet,,'*  el 
tapro.    AUo  p.  1118.  "AfecA.  DietV 

The  kolopkou  of  Mr.  Preeee  is  a  lamp  for  Ulnminating  the 
depths  of  dse  sea.  Its  purpose  is  to  detect  adrance  of  an 
enemy's  torpedo,  **ScitiUi/ic  Ameriean,"  xl.  368. 

Ho-mo-se'ne-oas  SteeL  Steel  without 
blows  {acier  sans  soufflures),  M.  Euverte,  Terre 
Noire,  Fr, 

Hone.  The  Cinghalese  hone  is  made  of  capitia 
resin  combined  with  corundum  in  a  state  of  impal- 
pable powder,  the  resin  rendered  liquid  by  heat, 
and  the  corundum  well  inoorpomted.  The  mixture 
is  poure<l  into  a  wooden  mola,  and  its  surface  lev- 
eled and  smoothed  while  it  is  hot. 

Oil-stone  making,  Beach  .    .    .*'*&.  Am.  Sup.,**  293. 

Hon'ey  Zbc-tract'or.  A  rotating  cage  in 
which  comb  honey  is  placed  and  the  honey  ex- 
tracted by  centrifugal  action,  the  cage  moving  at 
high  speed.  A  form  of  centrifugal  machine.  See 
abo  Hydbo-exteactor. 

In  £mmons*s  honey  extractor  an  np  and  down  motion  is 
giTcn  to  the  comb  to  assist  In  breaking  the  cells. 

" Setentifit  Ameriean  Sup.^* *781. 

"  SeientiJU  Anuriean '^ *  xl.  179. 

Hon'ey  Kziife.  One  with  a  thin  blade  bent  at 
an  angle  to  the  handle. 

Hood.  {Afan^e,)  That  part  of  a  horse  blan- 
ket which  covers  the  hone's  head  and  neck. 

Hoof  Boot.  (Man€gt.)  A  leathern  boot  made 
to  fit  the  hoof  of  a  hor^ie,  with  an  iron  shoe  at- 
tached ;  used  as  a  protection  to  the  hoof  in  case  a 
fehoe  is  lost,  or  where  the  hoof  is  in  a  condition  that 
will  not  permit  the  nails  being  driven  in  it. 

Hoof  Cushion.  1.  A  ]Mid  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hoof  to  keep  tiie  sole  moi^t :  curative  or  pre> 
ventive  of  dry  cracking. 

2.  A  roll  attached  to  the  fetlock  and  encircling 
the  corona  of  the  foot  to  prevent  interfering. 

Hoof  Pick.  {Mandye.)  A  claw  to  remove 
stones  jammed  between  the  sole  and  the  shoe  ;  or 
the  frog  and  the  shoe. 

Hook-  A  curved  prehensile  instrument.  See 
list,  pp.  1114,  1115,  "Mech.  Diet." 

1.  {Sur^eml.)  A  frequent  form  in  Instruments,  e.  g. 
Hooked  gorget  u«ed  in  supra-pubic  lithotomy.  Tonsil  hooks, 
*>ngle  and  double  ;  blunt  hook  for  fistula  or  for  parturition  ,- 
tenacuH,  etc, 

Among  these  are :  — 

Match  hook. 


2.  { Nautical.) 

Bench  hook. 

Block  hook. 

Boat  hook. 

Ciip  hook. 

Oaff-top-sail  hook. 
8.  {FiMngoHd  WhaUng.) 
a-  Blubber  hook. 

Clam  book. 

Drail. 

Fly  hook. 

Gaff. 

Grapple  hook. 

Junk  hook. 

lAnoe  hook. 

Urerhook. 


8elf-mouiiing  hook. 
Sister  hook. 
Tackle  hook, 
etc. 

Line  hook. 

Up  hook. 

Lock  hook. 

Pew  gaff. 

Spinner. 

Spring  hook. 

Squid  jig. 

Tackle. 

Xxawling  hook,  ete. 


See  FiSB-Boox,  supra. 

b.  The  backwaird  curred  portion  of  a  wing  net  which  con- 
stitutes it  a  space  nearly  inclosed.    See  Stakb  Nbt. 

4.  A  means  for  suspension.  BAsasL  Ilook,  Fig.  221,  p. 
78  ;  Bals  Uoos,  Fig.  181,  p.  68,  supra. 

A  small  hook  for  suspending  calendars  and  what-not. 
HeyPs  suspension  hook ;  an  ornamental  plate  with  adhesire 
bacK  surface  and  a  wire  loop-hook. 

6.  A  means  of  handling :  e.  g  ,  Bali  Uooe,  Fig.  182,  p.  68, 
supra. 

The  word  hook  appears  in  Tarioos  and  nnmerous  com- 
pounds :  — 


Hook  and  eye  screw-bolt. 
Ilook  and  eye  hinge. 


Hook  and  eye  turn -buckle. 
Hook  and  swirel  block. 


Hook  and  Lad'der  Truck.  A  carriage  for 
convepring  ladders  and  hooks  for  engaging  in  extiu- 
guishmg  fires.  The  former  useful  in  rescuing  per- 
sons and  in  giving  firemen  entry  into  and  points  of 
advantage  in  fighting  fire  in  buildings.  The  latter 
for  pnlling  down  dangerons  walls,  or  buildings, 
which  add  to  the  extent  of  the  conflagration. 

The  carriage  being  long,  the  forward  truck  turns 
tinder  the  caiTiage,  and  the  hind  truck  is  also  swiv- 
eled,  and  is  guided  by  a  steering  wheel. 

Hook  Nee'dle.  (Hydraulic  Engineering,)  A 
hook-ended  needle  used  in  sewing  mats  for  lining 
river  banks  or  making  levees.  It  is  used  in 
making  the  lock-stitch  and  also  in  the  hook  needle 
fastening. 

The  method  of  working  is  as  follows :  The  wires  are  laid 
upon  the  ground,  straight  or  crosswi^s,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  material  for  the  mat  laid  over  thom.  The  needle  is 
passed  through  the  mat,  and  engaging  the  wire  pulls  a  loop 


Fig.  1362. 


Wi^UJJ. 


Hook  Kttdle  Fastening. 

np  through  the  mat ;  through  this  loop  a  bobbin  is  passed  In 
the  lock-stitch  or  the  butt-end  of  a  brush  in  the  hook  needle 
fastening.  A  man  at  the  end  of  the  wire  pulls  all  down 
▼ery  solid,  and  a  third  man  stands  on  the  wire  where  it 
crosses  the  brush  or  toggle  to  prevent  back-slip,  and  presses 
the  brush  down  while  the  next  stitch  is  being  made. 

Hook  Net.  { Fishing.)  One  with  an  L-shaped 
continuation  forming  a  sort  of  pocket.  See  Stake 
Nkt.     Also  known  as  a  frap-net. 

Hook  Plate.  A  supporter  for  Radiators, 
which  see.  See  also  Coil  Platb,  Fig.  656,  p.  203, 
supra. 

Hoop.  A  band  of  metal  or  of  wood  around  a 
cask,  bale,  or  box. 

ZoUers^  proTisory  hoop,  Fig.  1868,  for  setting  up  lar;^  vats, 
has  a  right  and  left  coupling  screw,  to  heads  on  which  are 
hooks  engaging  the  ends  of  the  straining  chain. 

Fig.  1363. 


Ptorisorf  Hook. 

Fig.  1864  is  a  French  hoop  for  cider  and  wine  presses.  It 
is  made  in  three  sections,  and  may  be  taken  off  when  the 
pomace  is  well  pnssed  In  order  to  rtmoTo  the  exhausted 
material  mors  readily. 
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Fig.  1964. 


Hoop  for  Cider-preu  Vats. 

Hoop-bend'ing  Ma-chine^  A  mnchine  for 
giving  flexibility  to  the  rived  sapling,  for  formiDg 
a  hoop. 

The  machine  hu  an  iron  frame  in  whieh  are  three  tamed 

Fig.  1866. 


Machine  for  Btnding  Wooden  HoofS. 

Iron  pulleys.  A  belt  ii  no  placed  upon  the  pulleyp  w  to 
drive  them  all  when  one  b  put  in  motion.  The  hoop  is 
ntered  between 
tlie  belt  and  the  mid- 
dle pulley,  which  is 
carried  around  the 
pulley  and  held  cloite 
to  it  by  the  belt, 
which  prevents  ltd 
breolLing. 


Fig.  18 '6. 


Hoop-heat'- 
1  n  g    Fur'nace. 

One   for  expand- 
ing a  steel    ring  ^ 
Mhich    is    to    be   Futmm for  Heating  Cunnon  RiMigs, 
slipped    on    to    a 
cannon    on    the  J*  f^'J^*^* 

building-up,  or  re-  e.*  R^Svlng  Table, 

infurce    principle.  a.  Crank  and  a«ar. 


When  the  hoop  has  a  blue  heat  it  is  renioved  aod 
slipped  into  place  on  the  gun,  which  has  been  turned 
to  a  size  to  receive  it.  i^ee  Armstrong  Gln, 
"^fech,  Dictr 

Hoop-maldiig  Ma-olIine^  A  machine  for 
riving  hoops  from  the  pole  and  finishing  them. 

It  consists  of  a  splitter  and  finisher. 

A  large  splitter  is  used  for  heavy,  thai  is  to  say,  for  thr^, 
four,  8ix,  or  eight-part  poles  (which  will  yield  tiut  naniWr 
of  hoops),  and  a  smaller  splitter  for  smaller  polra.  The  oplit- 
ters  cut  tnrough  the  center  of  the  poles,  and  in  a  pingle  npiJ 
thrust  divide  at  one  operation  each  pole  iut«  all  the  Fplint.o 
which  it  contains. 

The  flnistier,  in  one  rapid  operation,  cuts  off  the  lcnoU(, 
talies  out  the  core,  finishes  the  race  of  the  hoop,  crimpii  it, 
and  delivers  it  a  perfect  hoop,  exactly  even  in  thicknesK  from 
end  to  end. 

The  splitter  will  split  12  to  15  poles  per  minute.  The 
smaller  fliiiiihcr  wiil  run  through  12  hoops  of  &  length  per 
minute.  The  larger  finisher  will  run  through  10  hoops  of 
1^'  length  per  minute.  —  Hart. 

Hoop-punch'ing  Ma-clIine^  A  machine 
having  rollers  for  flaring,  and  punches  for  punch- 
ing and  rivetin«r  respective! j*,  the  hoopirou  for 
ninking  ca^^k  hoops. 

HoopHEilirink'ing  Ap^pa-ra'tus.  An  appa- 
ratus for  shrinking  a  steel  hoop  which  has  been 


Apparatus  for  Cooling  Houpx. 

a.  Watering  Pot.  e.    ll«>op. 

b.  liosePipe.  d.   UodyofGun. 

heated  to  **  blue  "  and  slipped  on  to  the  core  of  a 
cannon,  in  the  building-np  or  reiufor<'e  motliod. 
It  is  a  sort  of  circular  watering-pot  which  bathes 
all  portions  of  the  exterior  of  the  hoop  equally. 

The  system  of  reinforce  rings  is  shown  in  the 
100-ton  gun.  Fig.  526,  n.  160,  mpra. 

Hop'per.  A  funnel-shaped  tank,  ppout,  or  ves- 
sel, either  bottomless  or  with  a  movable  dour  or 
flap  beneath. 

A  coal  hopper,  grain  hopper,  etc.,  for  discharging  into  can 
or  otiierwise. 

A  soil  hopper  In  a  water-closet. 

A  car  hopper,  or  bottom  discharge  of  a  coal  ear. 

A  weighing  hopper ;  the  cistern  holding  the  grain  and  dis- 
charging below.    See  Grain  Scali. 

Hop'per  Barge.  A  barge  used  in  dredging 
operations,  to  receive  the  silt  from  the  dredger,  con- 
vey it  away,  and  drop  it  at  any  suitable  ploce  for 
de])Osiu 

Hawks,  Craipxhay.  ^  Co.  •  "Engineering,'"  xxix.  854. 

Dretl^r  "  Willunga,"  Aua- 

tmlia •"£^n<er,"xlTli.eO. 

Dredge,  twin  screw,  New- 
haven,  Br •"£:ii^Mwer,"xlvili.  84,88. 

Hop'per  Clos'et.  A  water-closet  for  public 
uses,  in  which  the  pan  stands  upon  an  S-trap  and 
periodical  flushing  is  depended  upon  for  cleanli- 
ness. 

Hop'per  Cock.  A  faucet  belonging  to  the 
hopj>er  of  a  water-closet,  so  arranged  as  to  give  » 
wash  when  the  seat  ia  relieved  of  weight.  See 
Fig.  1368. 

Hop'per  Scales.  Elevator  scales.  See  Gbaiit 

SCALK. 
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Hop  Pick'er.    A  device  resembling  a  clotbes- 
Flg.  ITS.  wringer  and  pro- 

pelled bj  a  treadle. 

It  coiuistd  of  two  mb- 
ber  rollers,  so  con- 
structed as  to  draw  in 
the  branch,  while  two 
steel  rollers,  having  an 
optoeifee  action,  pick 
the  hope  from  it.  From 
the  picker  the  hops  run 
into  a  sack,  which, 
when  filled,  Is  taken  to 
the  separator,  which 
so.*tfl  the  hope  from  all 
leayes  or  stems  which 
may  have  gone  into  the 
sack,  and  thence  to  the 
hop  house. 

CoUiTator,  Abwonf,  Bng.  •  "SeientiJSe  Amer.,''^  xxxrii.  163. 
Enight,  Br •  ** Engineering,''  xxir.  98. 

Hor'i-son'tal  Bor'ing;  Ma-clliIle^  1.  Ama- 
chine  with  a  horizontal  table  on  which  work  is 
chucked  for  boring. 

See  IIoxizoirTAL  Latrx,  Fig.  2662,  p.  1121,  *'Meeh.  Diet.,*' 
and  Fig.  88^,  p  122,  supra  ' 


Hopper  Code. 


Gond.,  Deakin,  Parker  ^ 


Co.  . 
Cond.,  Ditk  ^   Steven 


.  •  "Engineer,^  xlri.  461. 


««»»,  BF •  ''Engineering,''  xxv.  184. 

Cond  ,  Durergier,  Fr     .     *' Engineering,-'  xxt  425,  429. 
Cond.  FouHinnie,  Belg   •  "£ivin*«f,»  xlr.  360,  364. 
Cond.  exp..  Lebrun.  Vr.  *  ** En^ttfgrimjr  ■*  vw  oar 


Engineering,-'  xxx.  246. 


2.  A  niiichine  with  horizontal  boring- tool  stock. 

ORBOICTAL  Drill,  Fig.  2860,  p.  1120,  *'Merh.  Diet."; 
Machinks.  811,  8l7,  818,  820,  pp  840,  841,  Ibid.;  Usii- 
BoEiso  Macrivb,  Fig  892.  p.  128,  supra;  A>OL*  Car- 


8ee  iroRnoiTTAL  Drill,  Fi 

rORIMO 

B0E15O  AlACHUix,  Fig.  76,  p.^8&,  supra 

Hor'i-son'tal  Check  Valve.    One  arranged 
in  a  horizontal  pipe,  as  in  Fig.  609,  p.  192.  supra. 

Hor'i-zon'tal  Bn'gine.    One,  the  piston  of 
which  works  hortzontHlly. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted :  — 

S^rtmm •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1472. 

*«*^y    • y;Sng.k  Min.  Jour.,'^xxyi{.2. 

Btvmer  Co. •  "Iron  Age''  xxi..  Mar.  7,  p.  1. 

••  Buckeye »»     .    .    .    ,•  "Engineering,'  xxii.  281, 

•  «&.  American,"  xxxviii.  810. 

•  *'Am.  MiUer,'  r.  126. 
Corliss,  1000  h.  p.,  Br.   .  •  "Engineering,"  xxi.  412. 

Cummer •  **Am.  MiUer,"  Tii.  849. 

DaUam  Forge  .     .     .    .  •  "Engineer,"  xUiL  820. 
Deaktn,  Parker   f  Co.,  ' 

Br •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  118. 

.  1  W^'neer,'  xlili.  293. 

••Eclip«e" •"«€.  i4inrr«a»i,'xxxTili.  214. 

Exeter  Machine  Works  ,  •  "Scientific  American,''  xli.  51. 

Fenbjf,  Br •  " Enginiering,"  xxvi.  189. 

^arf«' •  "Engineer"  xlH.  77. 

Gen.  Eng.  ^  Boiler  Co. 


Br. 


"fi'«^Vfr,"xliT.  88. 


s  Erp.  Rep.," 


^.,,         ^  •  "Engintering,"  xxlil.  841. 

Gibbons,  Br.     .     .    .     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxt.  123. 
Hampson,mutehia^Co.  •" &i«nti/k  American  Sup.,"  40i. 
Hams- Corliss  .    .     .    .•"Am.  MiUer,"  v.  112. 
Kiii//toy,Br.     .    .    .    ,•"  Engineer,"  xlix.  SQi. 
MtrskaU,  Br.    ...    .  •  " Engineenngr'  xxvi.  81 
Nonoalk  Iron  Works      ,  •  Thurston's  '^Vienna  Erp 

il.26. 

Pickering  t  Davis     .    .  •  Thurston,  *•  Vienna  Rep.."  ii.  85. 
Porter-AUen *  "Manuf.  ^  Builder  "  x.iu. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xxii.,  Oct.  10,  p.  I. 
Readtng  Iron  Co.,  Br.   .  •  "Engineer,"  1.  89. 

Robfjf,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxTi.  466. 

Snfffier,  "Little  Giant  "  •  "Sc.  American,"  xxxix.  63. 
Suiter  Bros  ,  Swlts. .    ,  •  Thurston's  "  Vienna  Erp.  Rev  ." 

ii.21.  '^       ^* 

Tangye,  Br •  "  SdentiJU  Amenean  Sup,"  9d43. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxi  v.  492. 

•  Thurston's  ^'^Vienna  Esip.  Rep.," 


Turner,  Br.  .    .     . 
"  Oippaawjk,"  Br. 


ii.: 


WaUckiert,  Bel. 
Watts  , 


.  •  '* Engineering,"  xxiv.  467. 

.  •  "Engineer,"  xlriii.  4. 
•  "Engineer^"  xliv.  422. 

.     "Engine<rtng,"  xxril.  29. 

•"«n^"ii«er,"xlill.409. 

„     ^      ,        ^  **'^i*ntifU  American  Sup.,"  ISIS. 

Condensing,  Brown  .    r  •  *' Engineering,"  xxt.  47o. 
Cond.  exp..  Brown  , 

^8«^t» •"&iginefring,'*xx\x.l6. 

Cond.  exp.,  Bertram,  Br.  •  "Engineer,"  xHt.  136. 
Cond.,  Btinkmann,  Oer.  •  " Enginuring,"  xxx.  170. 
Cond.    ezp ,    ColUnann, 
G«- *"'&ViMmff^,'*xzTiii.  100. 


Cond.  exp.,  Lebrun,  Fr. 
Cond.,  Soe.  Alarcinelle, 

Belg •  "Engineer,"  1.  850. 

Cond  high-pressure  en- 
gine, MarshaU,  Br.     .  •  "  Engineer"  xWi.  446,  461. 
Cond.,  MarshaU,  Br.      .  •  "Ettgineenng,"  xxri.  453 
Cond.  exp.,  NoUt,  Belg.  •  "Engineer,'-  xItII.  228. 
Cond.,  Robeff,  Br.      .     .  •  ''Engineer,"  xlTii.  452. 
Cond.,  Ruston  ^  Proctor, 

Br *"JE:fig^«V«r,''xlTii.  470. 

„  _  ,  •'•^«ffm«niv,"xxTlii.6. 

Surface  cond.,  Ruston  ^ 

Proctor  Br •  "^nr'neer,"  xIt.  289,  292, 807. 

Cond.,     Soc.    Suisse, 

^8wiU •"Engineer,"  x\r.  956. 

Cond.    exp.,     Sulzer, 
Switx.  ....  .  •  "Engineer,"  xlri.  160. 

Expansion,  Bennte,  Br.  •  "Engineer,"  xHt.  878. 
Exp  ,  CoUmann,  Ger.  .  •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  144. 
„  ^  •  '* Engineering,"  xxx.  466. 

Exp.,  OfTltss,  Belgian  .  •  "Engineer,"  xIt.  406. 
Exp.,    Darey,   Paxman 

if  Co..  Br •  "Engineer,"  xItUI.  6. 

Exp    pumping,  Esrher, 

Wysx  ^  Co.,  Switi.     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  848. 
Exp.,    Tariable,    Gen. 

Eng.  t  BoiUr  Co.  ,    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxi.  867 
Exp,,  Haipin,  Br.      .    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxtii.  480. 
Exp.,  Hay  ward,  Tyler  tf 

Co.,  Br •  "Engineer,"  xlTiii.  146. 

Exp.,  MarshaU,  Br.  .  .  •  "Engineer,"  xItI.  427. 
Variable  cut-off,  Porter- 

AUen •  "Engineering,"  xxtU.  107. 

Exp.,  Reading  Iron  Co. 

Br •  "E'tgineering,"  xxx.  41. 

Exp.,   Reading  Iron 

Works,BT *"Efijf.Wer»»  XlTiii.  17. 

Exp.,  Rensing,  Ger.  .    .  •  "Engineermg,"  xxx. 623. 
Exp.,  Ruston  ^  Proctor, 

Br •  "Engineer,"  xlTiil.  447. 

Exp.,   Corliss,   Saltalre, 

Br •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  111. 

Exp.  gear.  Shanks,  Br.  .  •  "Engineer"  x\xi.  18. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxTti.  661. 
Exp.,     Sarin    ^    Wick, 

Switi *  "£nc-mMr,'' xlTi.  860. 

Exp  gear,  FfVcit,  Ger.    .  •"  Engineering,"  xxriH.1S7. 
Exp.,  Zimmerman,  O-w.  •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  666. 
NoD-cond.,    Ruston    ^ 

Proctor,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxTiii.  465. 

Cond.  pumping,  Newent 

<-olllifry,  Br •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  27. 

Pumping,  St.  Maur,  Fr.  •  "Enginetring,"  xxtI.  170-173. 
ReTorsIng   high-pres- 
sure, Galloway,  Br.    .  »  "Engineer,"  1.  810. 

Hort-Bon'tal  Mor'tia-ing  Ma-chine'.  One, 
the  auger  and  bit  of  which  act  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. 

.«f*8-  ^'  P  ^*^t  ''Msch.  Die  ";  CHAtt  Mortiser,  Fig. 
694,  p.  189,  supra. 

Hor'i.zon'tal  Pump.  One,  the  barrel  of 
which  is  horizontal. 

A  conTenient  form  of  leTer  handle-pnmp,  and  the  usnal 
position  in  steam  pumps :  insUnces  (9)  on  pp.  2857-2359, 
"Meeh.  Diet."    See  list  under  Pump,  p.  1827,  Rid. 

Hor'i-zon'tal  Saw  Mill.  One,  the  saw  of 
which  traverses  horizontally :  not  a  frequent  posi- 
tion, but  found  in  some  special  saws. 

Horn.  1.  [Railwajj.)  One  of  the  projecting 
parts  of  a  pedestal,  between  which  the  journal- 
boxes  work. 

Horn-block  In  British  parlance.  See  Pborstal.  Fig.  8596. 
p.  1647,  "Mech.  Diet."  *     *  ' 

Uom-block  faring-machine,  Lond.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  •  "Engi- 
neering," xxTlii.  261.  '  »  a 

2.  (Music.)  A  bra.s8  wind  instrument,  with  a 
mouth-piece,  made  in  great  variety.  The  name 
characterizes  a  family.  Speaking  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  of  all  sizes, 
and  consequently  of  pitch,  as  the'  larger  tubes  vi- 
brate more  slowly.    The  pitch  is  also  varied  by 
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movable  crooks.  Some  horns  have  keys,  other  pis- 
tons, cyliudere,  or  slides.  They  have  also  a  ca- 
pacity for  auother  variation  of  sound,  known  as  the 
open  or  closed;  the  latter  produced  by  closing,-  more 
or  less  the  jtavilion  or  bell  by  means  of  the  hand. 

8«e  CORKCT,  p.  222,  supra,  Alao  inrtancef  (11),  Fig.  2664, 
p.  1122,  ''Mech.  Dict,'^ 

Horn  Block.  The  casting  with  two  dependent 
branches,  between  which  the  axle-boxes  of  a  car 
work  as  the  springs  expand  and  contract.    A  ped- 

estnf.  .        J-    .  / 

Hom'er.    A  tool  for  breakmg  off  the  awns  of 

barley.    Aumer,  . 

Horn  Ma-chine'.    A  machine  for  sewing  soles 

to  shoes. 
The  sho«  being  ulipped  on  a  A/»rn,  gires  name  to  the  m,- 

chine.    A  horn  la  shown  in  Plate  LX.,  opposite  p.  2162, 

"JkfccA.  Did." 

Horn  PresB.  A  power  press  for  closing  the 
side-scamB  of  cans  and  boxes,  which  are  fur  the 
purpose  slipped  upon  a  horn  protruding  from  the 
standard  of  the  machine. 

Ho'ro-graph.  An  instrument  for  making  a 
multitude  of  perforations  on  a  line,  as  guided, 
through  a  thin  paper  to  be  used  as  a  stencil. 

It  resembles  the  Edi.«»on  electric  pen  in  the  re- 
sult, but  the  means  of  driving  the  Newton,  Wihon 
tr  Co,  horograph  is  a  spring  and  clock-work. 

"£-^-^^'. ... ,, :i!''^^^^- 

*'ScientiJic  American  ' 'xl.  Bh. 

Horse  Bar.    The  lever  of  a  horse-power.    A 

sweep.  .    .    ^    *  •     • 

Horse   Bis'cuit      A  food    for  campaigning 

horses;    adopted  in  Prussia  and    Russia.      Also 

known  as  oat  comfit. 
It  considtfl  of :  — 
Oat  flour 


80 


80 


Dextnnat*^  pea  meal *{ 

HvaAai:..  "O 


Rye  flou 
Linsevd  meal 


Or: 

Oat  flour 

Dextrinated  pea  meal  .... 
Linseed  meal 

Or: 

Pea  meal 

Wheat  flour 

Com  meal 

Rye  flour 

Orated  bread 

Linseed  meal 

Or  analogous  mixtures. 
8^  Ibji.  of  the  oat  comflt  are  esti- 
mated to  have  a  value  equal  to  12  lbs. 
of  oatji. 

A  daily  ration  is  8^  lbs.  compris- 
ing, sav  26  blMjuitH,  4  to  b"  in  diam- 
eter and  4-l(V'  thick.  The  biscuits 
are  fed  brolcen,  dry  or  wet ;  7  In  the 
morning,  12  at  noon,  7  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Horse  Boot  (Man€ue.) 
An  attachment  designed  to 
protect  the  hoof,  pastern  ioint, 
and  fetlock  joint  from  being 
cut  or  injured  hj  the  over- 
reaching or  interfering  of  the 
horse  when  being  driven  at 
high  speed. 

The  lower  portion,  A,  covers  the 
hoof,  and  is  secured  by  strap  B, 
which  passes  around  the  heel.  The 
portion  a'  covers  the  corona,  and  a 
tube,  C  on  J5,  prevents  the  boot  from 
slipping.  D  is  the  upper  or  speedy- 
cut  boot,  which  is  concaved  in  front 
to  fit  the  portion  a'  of  the  hoof-boot, 
to  which  ft  is  secured  by  straps  E  E, 
bjr  atxap  F, 
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Fig.  188D. 


Horse  Car.    (Railway.)    a.  One  fitted  to  carry 
horses. 

b,  A  street-car  drawn  by  horses. 
Horse-car  heating     .    .    .     **iScteii<t/lc  jlmericoii,*' xli.  8S8 

Horse  Fiz'tures. 


Boot,  Fennel 

Collar,  hamelesff. 
Fi*her  If  Watson      .    . 

Detacher,  Ehret      .    .     . 

Driving  by  electricity,  Ft. 

Oroomer,  Newton  .     .    . 

Motions,  science  of     .    . 

Tail  clipper,  Br.      .    .    . 

Holdback,  harness. 
Knight  ff  HtUiard  .    .  •  " 
See  *'  The  Horu  in  Motion, 

Boston,  1882. 


'Min.  ^  Sc.  Press,''  xxxv.  81. 
^'Seient{/ic  Amer.,'"  xxxvi.  888. 

''SeientiAc  Atner.;'  xlli.24a. 
' Srienttfic  Ameriean  Sup.,'- iSO. 
''Iron  Age,"  xlx.,  April  12,  p.  1. 
^' Seienttjic  Amer,,'^  xxxiv.  402. 
'* Scientific  Amer.,'*  xxxix.  239. 
*  Engineer,''  xUv.  424. 

'Scientific  Amer.,*'  xlil.  196. 
'  StiUman,  J.  B.  Osgood  &  Co , 


Horse  Oroom'er.    See  Gboomer,  p.  427,  su- 
pra. 
Horse  Ham'mock. 


Ui^id  in  shipping,  trans- 
porting, and  dis*  mharking  h<T>es.  In  slinging,  the 
canvas  hHuimock  i^  carried  beneath  the  body  of  the 
horse  and  the  cringles  of  the  ends  are  carried  to 
rings  which  engai^^e  the  tackle-hook.  Breast  and 
brcecliing  bands  keep  the  horse  from  plunging  out 
of  the  hammock. 

On  ship-board,  the  hammock  is  so  suspended  as 
to  pass  beneath  the  body  of  the  horse,  so  as  to  catch 
him  when  he  loses  his  feet  in  rough  weather,  and 
hold  him  till  he  recovers  footing. 

Horse  Hoe.  An  implement  for  cultivating 
the  ground  between  crops  drilled  in  rows. 

Fig.  1870  is  a  French  horse  hoe  made  by  Meixmoron  <Je 
Dombasle,  of  Nancy.     It  is  a  light  fo.m,  un  npproxii»»ui<  n 


French  Hor>e  Hoe. 


to  the  American,  except  in  the  shape  of  the  hoe«,  which  fol- 
lows the  Kngllsh.  The  wheel  in  front  pegulatw  the  depth, 
and  the  double  adjustment  by  means  of  the  perforated  ban 
and  pins  gives  command  of  the  level  or  toclination  of  the 
frame.    The  latter  is  adjustable  for  different  ividths. 

The  Implement  shown  in  Fig.  1871  i^  also  intended  to  fol- 
low drilled  wheat,  the  hoes  being  carefully  adjusted  to  the 


Flir   1871. 


Horse  Loot, 
The  pad  D  is  secorod 


French  Horxe  Hoe. 

proper  relative  distance  In  accordance  with  the  «hare*  of 
the  drill.  The  whole  row  of  hoes  is  lifted  or  depressed  b.^ 
means  of  the  handles.  n--#'« 

See  IIoKixo  MACHtNB,  Fig.  2621,  p.  llOi,  "JfecA  Dtct. 

Sec  also  ScARiriui. 

Horse  Net.    A  net  to  protect  a  horse  from 

Horse  Pow'er.  An  apparatus  for  transfer- 
ring the  draft  power  of  the  horse  to  any  machine. 

Figs.  1872, 1878,  1874  -bow  several  French  bonje-^wer^. 
of  n?odeiate  ►lie.  See  also  Figs.  2568-2571,  pp.  1125-112-, 
*'Mech.  met.'* 
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Fi|.  1372  111  a  hone-power  by  Ghrardin^  of  Atampes  ( Seime- 
tt-Otai).    It  U  designed  for  two  borne,  and  b  used  without 


Fig.  1872. 


Girardint  MounteU  Hone-pown. 

The  pidUI  hoTie-power  with  nhafting,  Fi^.  1373,  by  Oau- 
treau,  of  DotirdAU  (SeiHe^i-Oise),  France,  m  founded  on  a 
column,  the  connecting-shaft  going  overhead.  The  horse- 
power drands  on  the  oubiide  of  the  building,  and  the  power 
is  txan«mitted  by  a  berel  master-wheel  and   pinion,  apur- 

Fig.  1373. 


Gautrtau's  Ont-horst  Powtr. 

wheel,  and  pinion  to  the  pnlley-iihaft,  which  latter  has  a 
pp«ed  of  00  reTolutions  per  minute  with  an  ordinary  speed 
of  the  home  which  is  attached  to  the  nweep. 

From  the  shafu  in  the  building  different  inxtruments  d*  in- 
t-^ntmr^  as  they  are  termed,  are  operated.  Such  are  the  straw- 
cutrer,  root-wa«her,  root-cutter,  grain-bruiser,  etc. 

The  column  is  simply  bolted  to  a  foundation-plate  or  pillar, 
and  the  wall-gearing  and  shafting  to  a  wall-plate,  with  but 
liC'le  expenxe  of  fitting,  the  worlt  being  simply  to  line  and 
le?el  the  shafting  in  boxes  already  prepared  and  e-^sily  at- 
tached in  place. 

Fig.  1374  is  another  form  of  eolumnar  hoffe-power,  aiapted 
for  one  or  two  horses.  It  is  one  of  the  lightest  and  cheapest 
forms. 

The  head  Is  movable  on  the  neck  of  the  column,  so  as  to 
direct  the  band- wheel  in  any  radial  direction  from  the  col- 
umn as  an  axis.  It  may  thus  be  mtde  to  do  duty  with  either 
one  in  turn  of  a  numerous  series  of  machines  in  a  ciroular 
arr^ngemeot  around  the  horse-power  as  a  center,  such  as  a 
ch  iff  cutter,  root^sutter,  oom-sheller,  dder-mill,  chum,  or 
vhit  not. 

The  speed-multiplier  is  an  arrangement  of  spur-gears  and 
pioions  on  the  cruciform  foot-frame,  which  is  anchored  or 
stalled  to  the  ground,  or  bolted  to  a  floor. 

The  pulley  revolting  in  a  vertical  plane  has  one  advantage 
over  the  horisontal  pulley,  as  it  allown  the  endleM  band  to 
reich  a  machine  whose  driving-pulley  is  much  below  that  on 
the  column,  whereu  the  horisontal  pulley  requires  that  the 
machines  shall  have  a  relative  height. 

It  is  transported  by  sufllciently  elevating  It  to  enable 
wheels  to  be  slipped  upon  the  spindles,  which  are  shown 
projecting  from  the  ends  of  two  opposite  bars  of  the  cruci- 
form frame.  To  one  of  the  bars  at  right  angles  to  the  last 
stated  is  attached  the  tongue  to  which  the  team  is  geared 
for  transportiiw  the  horse-power  ;  or  the  tongue  is  attached 
to  the  njkT  of  the  thrasher. 

The  pulley-shaft  may  be  prolonged  by  means  of  a  coup- 
ling, so  as  to  penetzate  the  wall  ox  a  building  for  the  con- 
veyance of  power. 

Beferto: *"  Srientifie  Ameriean  Sup,,"  171. 

CkowUw,  Br •  "JEiactiMcr,**  1. 182. 

80 


Fie.  1374. 


Gautreau's  Two-horst  Power, 

Tmnur^  Br       .    .     .    .  •  *' Engineering ^''  xxiv.  68. 
Pump,  Haytoard      ,    .  •  "SnentiJU  American,"  xxxlv,  248 
,   Pnmp,  HiU      .     .     .     ,  •^'Sctent  I  fie  American  Sup  ."  eOb 
I  Radway,  Bmrry  .     .     .  •  "i4m.  Afowii/:,'' July  9, 1880,  D  12. 
I  Stable  floor,  Crawford    •  ''Scientific  Americany"  xliii.  294. 
Dr.  Knight's  report  on  Class  76  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878,  gives  views  and  descriptions  of  the  followins  horse 
powers  and  thrashers.    See  ''Paris  Exposition  (18^8)  Re- 
ports,'' Tol.  v.,  pp  167-183. 
One-horse  overhead  horse- 
power     Gautreau     ....    France. 

Vertical  horse-power  with 

overhead-rod Gautreau    ....    France 

Overhead  columnar  horse- 

Gautreau     .    . 


France. 


Gautreau 
Terier  If  Fils 
Gautreau     . 


France. 
France. 
France. 


Gautreau     ....    France. 
RustoHj  Proctor  ^  Co.f  Kngland. 


Girard  If  Fils  . 


France. 


Marshall  ....  England. 
Rwtion,  Proctor  If  Co.,  England. 
Rustou,  Proctor  ^  Co.,  England. 


Marshall,  Son: 


■"  t  Co.,  England. 
s  4"  Co.,  EngUuid. 


power  with  band-wheel 

Horse-power  with  ground" 
rod 

Iland-thrashing  machine    , 

One-horse-power  tlinsher  . 

Portable  thrasher  and 
mounted  home-power .    , 

First-class  thrasher    .     .     , 

Ohlique-.tlolted  beater  for 
thr.ishers    . 

Band-cuttiag  and  self-feed- 
ing apparatus 

Automatic  feeder  . 

Plan  of  safety-feeder 

Straw-stacker,  rigged  for 
use  .     . 

Straw-stacker,  folded      .    .  Marshall,  Sons 

Complete  English  thrash- 
inj^  apparatus England. 

Section  of  straw-burning 
engine  furnace   ....  Rannomes     ....   England. 

Straw-burning  engine     .    .  Ransomes     ....  England. 

Straw-burning  portable  en- 
gine   Ruston,  Proctor  ^  Co.,  England. 

Huiler  for  clover,  lucem, 
etc. Brouhot  If  Co.  .    .     .   France. 

Horae'-pow'er    Com-pa'ting    Scale.     A 

pocket  sliding  scale  for  computinf^  from  the  usual 
data,  the  indicated  horse-power,  size  for  power,  etc. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  simple  double  slide-rule,  and 
will  give  the  power  of  any  cylinder  from  4^'  to  100"  diame- 
ter, working  at  from  1  lb.  to  100  lbs.  mean  pressure,  within 
about  I  per  cent,  of  accuracy.  By  pUcing  the  scales  in  tlia 
necessary  relative  positions,  they  give,  without  calculation 
(1),  the  Indicated  horse-power  from  the  usual  data;  (2)  the 
sixe  of  engine  for  any  given  power ;  (8)  tlie  piston  speed  due 
to  any  stroke  and  number  of  revolutions  per  minute :  (4)  the 
ratio  the  high  and  low  prennure  cylinders  of  compound  en- 
gines bear  to  each  other;  (5)  the  proportion  the  mean  bean 
to  the  initial  pressure,  with  the  steam  cut  off  at  any  given 
point  in  stroke.    The  instrument  is  4^'  X  2^^ 

Horse'-pow'er  Jack.  The  intermediate  mo- 
tion of  a  horse-power,  whereby  the  motion  of  the 
mmbling  rod  is  transferred  to  a  band-wheel  shaft. 

Sm  Jaox  i  lanBMioun  Motion. 


i 
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Home'-po^er  Pomp.  A  pump  driven  bv 
animal  power,  as  at  U,  Fig.  2569,  p.  1126,  '*MecL 
Diet"  The  Oriental  and  Spanish  Noriaa  (Na*  Ura) 
are  nsaally  driven  bv  cattle ;  the  wheel  with  pots, 
as  in  Fig.  3333,  p.  '1533,  *'Mtch,  Diet." ;  or  the 
wheel  with  rope  and  pots,  a,  Fig.  3334,  Ibid, 

Horse'-pow'er  Reg'u-la'tor.  A  devicei  to 
limit  the  speed  of  the  horse-power  when  work  is 
suddenly  withdrawn. 

See  QoTBBxoa,  Fig.  128D,  Plate  XIX. 

Horse  Rake.    See  Hat  Rakb. 

Horse  Rough.  A  removable  calk  or  stnd  to 
be  attached  to  the  shoe  of  a  horse  when  traveling 
upon  frozen  ground  or  ice. 

The  Fig.  1875  ihowf,  on  the  left,  the  piecei  detached ;  on 
Fig.  1876. 


ce 


Horxe  Rough. 


the  right,  the  parts  in  poeition  on  the  Khoe.    To  be  put  on 
when  leaving  the  stable. 

Another  form  is  studs  with  screw  shanks,  which  screw 
into  holes  tapped  into  the  shoes. 

Horse  Shoe.  A  horse  shoe  of  raw  hide  is  com- 
posed of  three  thicknesses  of  cow-hide  compressed 
into  a  Kteel  mold  and  then  subjected  to  a  chemical 
preparation.  It  is  light,  lasting,  elastic,  and  re- 
quires no  calks,  even  on  asphalt. 

Refer  to :  — 

Billings 

Me  Veen 

Potvin 

Thuulewood  .... 
And  swage,  Stephenson . 
Bender,  Aay  .... 
Calk,  Tkisilettood  .  . 
Hoof  cushion  .... 
Nails,  manufacture  of, 

"Globe" 

Nail  machine,  Sheridan 
Steel,  Williams  .  .  . 
Weighted,  Seixas.    .    . 


•  "Scientific  Ameriran.'^  x\.  68. 

•  "Am.  Man.,''  Mar.  7, 1879,  p.  12 

•  "  SriVnli/fc  American,"'  xliii.  18. 

•  "Scientific  American  5vp.,''240. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.,'  xxxir.  866. 

•  "Scientific  American,'*  xxxr. 61. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xx.,  Nov.  8.  p.  20. 

•  "Seientijic  Ameritan  Sup.,''2B8b. 

•  "Sei*ntijie  American,^'  xl.  127. 
"ScientfJU  American,''  xll.  88. 
"Iron  Age,"  xix..  April  19,  p.  11. 

•  "Scientific  American,''  xlii.  102. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xxv.,  April  16,  p.  9. 

Horse'-shoe  Ham'mer.  See  Farrier's  Ham- 
mer; Turning  Hammer;  Turning  Sledge, etc. 
See  list  under  Hammer  ;  Sledge. 

Horse'-shoe'er's  Ma-chine'.  A  foot-vise 
with  treadle  and  toggle.    The  shoe  is  gripped  by 

Fif.  1876. 


Horn  Ydks. 


placing  the  foot  on  the  treadle,  and  the  vise  falls 
open  when  the  foot  is  removed.  The  dies  in  the  jaws 
01  the  vise  are  so  shaped  to  give  the  right  form  to 
the  calk  as  it  is  hammered.  An  anvil  attachment 
is  used  for  trueing  up  the  shoe ;  it  carries  a  steel 
die  with  four  different-sized  slots  for  welding  on 
calks.    See  Anvil  Vise,  Fig.  97,  p.  42,  su/na, 

Horse'-shoe  Stud.  A  calk  secured  into  the 
horse-shoe. 

Horse  Yoke.  {A<pic.)  A  pair  of  hames, 
A  A,  Fig.  1376,  slipped  upon  the  usual  collars,  and 
each  coniiisting  of  two  hinged  portious  to  cla.«p 
upon  the  neck ;  the  two  hanies  connected  by  sec- 
tions B  B  and  a  brace,  C;  the  latter  having  a  ring 
to  which  the  draft  chain  is  attached.  Practically, 
a  return  to  the  most  ancient  method  of  harnessing. 
See  Fig.  1251,  p.  528,  "  A/ecA.  Did." 

Hose.    Flexible  pipe  for  conveying  fluids. 
IIoM-carriaf«,  Aiken     .  •  *" Scientist  American,"  xlii.  276. 

Miller *  "Scientijie  Amer.,"  xxxir.  2B2. 

Coupling *  "Scientfjk  Amer.,"  xxxTiii.lSi. 

Hofmann      .    .    .    .*  "Scientific  American,"  x\\.  lb. 

Prtce •"Seienti/ic  American."  xxxr.  dSS. 

Coupling,  wedge, Go/rm  •  "Am.  Man.,"  July  25, 1879,  p.  12L 
Nouli>,  variable,  Leggett  *  "Iron  A^e,''  xxi.,  Jan.  17,  p.  8. 
Nossle,  Palmer      .    .     .  •  "Scientijle  Amencan,"'  xli.  886. 
•  "Scientific  American,"  xlii.  64. 
Pipe "Scientific  American,"  xl\.Z20. 

Hose  Cart.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  trans- 
porting hose.  It  has  arrangements  for  winding 
the  hose  upon  the  drum,  and  allowing  the  hose  to 


Fig.  1877. 


Baianeed  Host-cart. 

pay  off  when  required.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  1377, 
with  a  tongue  for  the  fi reman  and  a  cord  for  the 
string  of  men  by  whom  it  is  drawn. 

Hose  Clamp.   A  band  Y\g.  1878. 

which  can  be  t'ghtened 
upon  a  hose  to  sustain  a 
weak  part  or  stop  a  leak. 

Hose  Nip'ple.  A 
short  pipe,  externally 
threaded  at  each  end  ;  on 
to  one  end  the  hose  is  firm- 
ly bound  by  lashing,  the 
other  affbrds  junction  for 
another  section  of  hose  or  ^^^  damp. 

for  the  noExle. 

Hose  Screw.  The  brass  or  gun-metal  conp- 
linc:  for  hose  sections.  See  Hose  Coupling,  Fig. 
2582,  p.  1132,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Hose  Sprinkler.  A  rose  on  the  end  of  a 
nozzle  to  give  a  line  spray  of  water. 

Hose  Truck.    A  small  hofle^sarriage  for  car- 
rying hose  for  domestic  and  garden  uae,  washing 
carriages,  etc. 
^  Fig.  2676,  p.  1182,  "HecA.  Dkt,'* 
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Hose  Union.  See  Hose  Couplino,  **Mech. 
Diet.,"  Fig.  2582,  p.  1132. 

Another  name  for  the  screw  conplin$r. 

Hose  Un'ion  Cap.  A  cover  to  close  the  end 
of  a  hoee  ;  a  cap  screwed  upon  the  coupling  at  the 
end  of  the  line  of  hoee. 

Hose  Wrench.  A  spanner  for  coupling  and 
nncoupling  sections  of  hone. 

H</sier-y  Seam'ing  Ma-obine'.  A  machine 
for  sewing  together  knitted  goods. 

Tl»e  loop*  of  the  renpectWe  plMW  are  flipped  on  to  holding 
pins  and  are  mwn  together  by  a  chain-«titch.  The  recipro- 
cating eye-pointed  needle  putM  a  loop  of  yam  through  the 
loops  of  the  knitted  fabric,  the  needle-yarn  being  caught  by 
a  reciprocating  hook,  which  detaina  it  white  the  needle  re- 
tiree ;  the  'good«  are  then  fed  along  the  distance  of  a  stitch 
and  the  needle  repeats  the  moTament.  The  feed  Is  by  a  rack- 
moTemeat 

Hos'pi-tal-bed  XSl'e-va^tor.  A  tmck,  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Morton,  fur  surgical  wards  especially. 

It  is  provided  with  alerating  apporatiui,  and 
so  arranged  that  It  can  be  punhed  nndemeath  a 
bed,  and  then  made  to  lift  both  lied  and  pa- 
tient and  convey  them  from  ward  to  ward,  or 
to  and  from  the  operating  room. 

The  apparatus  connists  of  a  double  truck ;  the 
upper  one  is  elevated  by  a  series  of  cams  which 
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nm  npon  a  narrow  iron  track  ;  a  long  right-and-left  screw, 
worked  by  an  endless  chain  upon  a  crank  at  one  end.  raises 
and  depresses  the  cams  400  lbs.  can  be  lifted  quite  free 
from  the  floor  in  4  second.*  :  and  without  difllcuUy  a  water- 
bed,  which  weighs  shout  700  lbs.,  with  patient,  can  be  ele- 
vated and  readily  moved.  The  elevation  of  the  bed  an  inch 
or  so  from  the  floor  is  all  that  !«  required. 
Invalid  bed,  Grq^.    .    .    •  "Srfenf^/Ec  ilmmcan,"  zl.  406. 

Hos'pi-tal  Ward  Car'riage.  An  invention 
of  Dr.  Morton  for  convej'inp  all  the  necessary  ap- 
pliftnces  for  dressing  the  wounds  or  sonrs  of  the  pa- 
tients in  a  surgical  ward. 

It  is  a  truck  on  8  gutta-percha  rimmed  wheels,  carrying  a 
table,  elevated  water  reservoir,  and  hose,  the  necessary  pans, 
etc.  On  either  side  of  the  water<an  appropriate  places  are 
partitioned  off  for  the  bandages,  charpie,  oiled  silk,  adhesive 

Vig.  Ifi80. 
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plaster,  and  Jan  for  holding  the  lint  soaked  fai  the  varioiu 
■olntioos  commonly  nsed  for  ward  applications  i  drawers 
sn  plamed  ia  each  end  aad  serve  as  leceptaclea  for  towels, 


Instruments,  etc..  eto.  One  laige  bucket,  with  a  projectiitf 
lip,  occupies  one  naif  the  space  under  the  table,  into  which 
all  the  refuse  dressings,  poultices,  soiled  water,  and  oakum, 
from  each  patient,  are  emptied.   Another  can,  with  two  com- 

Crtments,  adjoins  the  bucket ;  into  one  of  these  the  soiled 
ndages  are  thrown,  while  the  other  carries  the  fresh  oakum, 
cotton  batting,  muslin,  and  old  linen,  used  for  the  ordinary 
ward  purposes. 

One  good-slaed  basin  serves  for  the  entire  ward  or  series  of 
communicating  wards,  since  it  serves  merely  as  the  recepta- 
cle for  the  water  and  discharges  flowing  from  the  part  dur- 
ing the  process  of  dressing.  A  can  for  hot  water,  for  heating 
tlie  adhesive  plaster,  completes  the  apptratus,  which  Is 
pushed  to  the  foot  of  each  bed ;  the  length  of  the  gum-elas- 
tic tube  and  the  elevation  of  the  supply  of  water  allow  the 
stream  to  be  carried  to  any  pnrt  of  the  patient  which  re- 
quires cleansing,  in  either  the  recumbent  or  sitting  posture. 

Hof-air  Bn'gine.  The  subject  of  hot-air  en- 
gines falls  under  Miveral  heads,  as  inventors  have 
chosen  names  which  have  l)een  accepted  and  be- 
come estaldished.  In  the  "  MerhaniaU  Dictionartf** 
1 1  pages  have  b«(>n  devoted  to  Ant  Kngines,  nearly 
nil  of  which  work  by  iucieatie  of  pressure  derived 
from  increment  of  heat. 

The  caloric  engine  of  Ericsson  was  described  in 
pp.  *40,  41,  "  Mech.  Diet."  and  a  Liter  very  com- 
pact form  at  Figs.  510,  511,  p.  155,  tupra.  See 
references  passim. 

The  compression  engine  of  Rider  is  shown  at  Fig. 
674,  p.  216,  supra. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  simplest,  though  not  im- 
portant, except  as  one  may  care  to  gather  up  all  the  itemti  in 
the  history  of  an  art,  is  the  English  patout  of  Joseph  llately , 
1775  of  1 1^,  in  which  he  proposed  to  utilise  the  force  of  a 
current  of  rarefied  air  escaping  from  a  chimney  against 
vanes.    A  smoke -jack. 

Cooling  arrangements  fbr  cylinder,  Engl.  Pats.,  Boulton, 
1,(536  of  1S64 ;  5U1  and  827  of  1866. 

C.  W.  Siemens,  EngL  Plit..  2,074  of  1800,  uses  4  working 
cylinders  with  communication  through  regenerator*.  A  mix- 
ture of  air  and  inflammable  gas  is  introduced  into  the  cham- 
bers through  pipes.  C>linders  cooled  by  currents  of  cold 
water.    See  326  of  1852 ;  1.363  of  1866. 

Woods's  Engl.  Pat.,  780  of  1869.  Air  heated  by  passing 
through  pipes  conveyed  to  a  cylinder  under  pre.'Viure. 

See  also  Kngl.  Pat.,  Young  &  Kirk,  227  of  1804.  Two  dis- 
placing cylinders  above  the  engine.  The  upper  parts  hented 
by  steam  jackets  ;  the  lower  cooled  by  water.  The  pbtons 
drive  the  air  alternately  from  one  to  the  other. 

Mennon*s,  218  of  1862.  The  piston  of  a  single-acting  en- 
gine is  adapted  on  one  side  to  draw  in  air  and  force  it  to  the 
beating  surface  ;  on  the  other  side  is  exposed  to  the  motive 
power  of  the  heated  air.  The  rapacity  of  the  cylinder  on 
each  side  is  proportioned. 

Wenham's  hot-air  engine  (English)  The  air  is  heated  in 
a  closed  combustion  chamber  by  direct  contact  with  the 
fuel,  and  passes  with  the  gases  evolved  into  the  cylinder. 
The  cylinder  is  single  acting,  the  upper  part  of  it  being  ar- 
ranged to  serve  as  an  air  pump,  and  there  Is  the  usual  regen- 
erator for  economising  f  uel- 

The  feature  of  burning  under  pressure  and  sending  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  to  the  cylinder  is  found  in 
the  U.  S.  patents  of  Bennett.  1888,  aud  Washburn,  1866.  In 
fact  it  was  the  feature  of  Oliver  Ktans's  "volcanic  engine,'^ 
about  1786. 

The  hot-air  engine  of  Woodburv^errlll ,  Patten  &  Wood- 
bury is  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  13S1  and  In  vertical  section 
in  PUtte  XXI. 

The  essential  features  are  a  heater,  regenerator,  and  cooler, 
which  three,  In  oombiuatlon,  are  termed  a  reverur^  and  in 
conjunction  with  a  working  cylinder,  constitute  a  single- 
acting  engine.  The  illustrations  represent  a  double-acting 
engine,  with  two  reversers  and  two  working  cylinders.  These 
in  a  machine  of  the  sixe  represented  are  of  the  following  siies : 
Working  cylinders  .  .  10^'  diameter  .  .  2'  stroke. 
BeTerser  cylinders  .    .  20^' diameter  .    .  V  stroke. 

The  air  is  heated  and  cooled  on  each  revolution  ;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  is  effected  is  one  of  the  chief  objective 
points  in  machines  of  this  character.  The  cooling  process  tj 
performed  by  the  cimulation*  of  water  around  small  thin 
copper  tubes  through  which  the  air  passes. 

The  following  statement  explains  the  principle  of  the  ma- 
chine in  the  words  of  the  inventors :  — 

In  a  machine  of  the  sin  above  referred  to,  "  the  displacer 
pistons  or  reverser  pistons  change  4,000  cubic  inches  of  air 
from  the  hot  end  to  the  cold  end  by  one  displacer,  and  4,000cu- 
bic  inches  from  the  cold  end  to  the  hot  end  bv  the  other  dis- 
placer, each  stroke  of  the  engine,  the  engine  being  a  double 
cylinder,  or  practically  a  pair  of  engines.  In  this  way  8,000 
cubic  inches  are  heated  aikl  eooled  by  each  stroke  of  the  en- 
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fine,  or  16,000  cnbie  inrbm  raored  at  e«eh  rerolntion,  and 
of  this  amount  8,000  in  heated  and  8,000  cooInI  at  <>ach  revolu- 
tion,  or  at  100  revolutionii  per  minute,  which  wm  the  speed 
o*  the  engine  in  it?  regular  work  in  the  Institute  Fair  [Mans 
Hanuf.  &  Mech.  Ini«t.  Fair,  Boston,  1881],  800.000  cubic 
inches  are  heatt><l  to  a  difTwrenlUl  tempemture  of  at  leant 
400^  Fah  ,  and  this  li*  probably  lower  than  actual  practice. 
It  ifl  well  Icnown  that  atmospheric  air  at  SiK'  barometric 
preMore  requires  13  cubic  feet  to  weigh  one  pound  aroir- 
dupoif«,  hence  8lN),000  cubic  inches  equals  470  cubic  feet ; 
470  divided  by  18  equals  36  lbs.,  which  are  heated  to  600^ 
Fah.  every  minute  when  working  under  1  atmosphere  of 

Cisure,  and  at  4  atmospheres  pressure  144  lbs.  of  air  are 
ted  to  the  same  temperature.  Actual  experience  with 
this  motor  has  proted  that  the  actual  consumption  of  coal 
has  not  exceeded  400  lbs.  in  10  hours,  or  40  lbs.  per  hour. 
Per  minute  the  consumption  is  one  sixtieth  of  forty  or  two 
thirds  of  1  lb  per  minute,  and  144  lbs.  of  air  is  heated  to  a 
differential  temperature  of  at  least  400^  Fah.,  with  the  com- 
bantion  of  two  thirds  of  1  lb.  of  fuel.  It  may  take  some- 
what more  heat  to  heat  the  air  working  under  4  atmospheres 
density,  but  it  has  not  been  realised  in  actual  practice,  or  in 
practical  work,  and  this  practical  experiment  has  proved 
that  so  long  as  the  air  is  confined  in  a  given  space  the  ntpid* 
ity  and  facility  of  Its  heating  is  not  approximately  differ- 
ent whether  1  atmosphere  is  worked  or  4  atmospheres  are 


worked ;  but  the  power  developed  by  4  atmospheres  is  enor- 
mously different  in  dense  air  from  that  obtained  by  usinar 
air  under  simply  the  natural  atmospheric  pressure.     With  I 


atmosphere  the  engine  indicates  8  horst  -power ;  with  4 
atmospheres  it  Indicates  26  horse-power,  and  in  either  ca«e 
three  quarters,  at  least,  of  the  indicated  horse-power  is 
transmitted  by  the  fly-wheel,  the  balance  being  absorbed  in 
the  friction  of  the  engine,  pnjving  the  air  through  the  parts 
and  running  the  water  and  air  pumps.  The  cooling  requires 
some  15  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  the  water  weighing  8  lbs. 
8  ox.  per  gallon  ;  15  gallons  weigh  123  lbs.,  and  this  amount  is 
required  to  cool  36  lbs.  of  air  when  working  1  atmosphere, 
and  in  working  4  atmospheres'  density  144  lbs.  of  air  are  re- 
quired, and  the  cooling  water  is  raised  in  temperature  about 
WP  Fah.  above  its  normal  temperature  in  passing  through 
the  coolers." 

In  Fig.  13S1,  which  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  engine,  the 
working  cylinders  (the  smaller)  are  seen  in  front  and  the  re- 
verse cylinders  behind. 

In  Plate  XXI.  the  section  passes  through  one  working  and 
one  reversing  cylinder,  the  connections,  fire  pit,  bridge  wall, 
and  flue  being  one  half  of  the  engine  as  shown  in  Fig.  1381, 
the  other  half  being  precisely  similar,  making  up  a  full 
double-acting  engine  with  4  cylinders  having  2  working  cvl- 
Indtts  and  2  reversers.    it  is  th«  fire-box  or  furnace  mounted 


vpOD  a  bad  plats  and 
inovktod  with  lh« 
grate,  ash-pit  C,  and 
the  usual  ftra  door.. 
The  fira-boz  casings* 
•xteud  to  the  rear  of 
ije  conbujftion  chank- 
ber,  sufllcientlj  far  to 
terve  as  supports  for 
the  woitiog  cylinder, 
D;  tbe  rear  portion 
being  parrklly  sepa- 
rared  from  tbe  com- 
bustion chamber  by 
the  bridge  wall  £, 
above  which  the  prod- 
ucts  of  combustion 
pass  throni^  the  flue 
E',  across  the  chamber 
F,  and  thence  escape 
into  the  chimney 
through  the  passage 
F'.  The  working  c\  1- 
inder  D  is  cast  open 
at  both  ends  and  pro- 
vided at  its  lower  end 
with  broad  flanges, 
the  outer  portion  ol 
which  rests  upon  and 
is  securely  bolted  to 
the  casing  jI,  while  to 
the  inner  portion,  of 
the  same  flange  of  the 
cylinder  is  bolted  tbe 
Ire- pot  or  heater. 
The  lower  portion  of 
J>e  cylinders,  />,  is 
made  of  somewhat 
greater  diameter  than 
the  upper  portion,  and 
lias  fitted  thereon  the 
short  secondary  cylin- 
der or  shield  /,  the 
lower  end  of  which  ex- 
tends down  into  the  heater  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
bottom,  leaving  space  sufficient  for  the  air  to  pass  by  under 
the  piston  in  the  working  cylinder.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
force  the  air  against  the  surface  of  the  heater.  The  head  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  D  has  an  opening  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  piston-rod  /,  and  two  cupped  packing  rings  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  air  around  said  rod,  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  connected  by  the  link  J  to  one  end  of  the  beam 
K,  which  is  also  connected  to  the  crank  upon  the  driving 
shaft,  mounted  in  bearings  upon  standards  carrying  the 
driving  pulley  L,  The  two  chamben  above  the  pistons  ara 
connected  by  the  pipe  IP. 

N  is  the  cylinder  of  tbe  reverser,  provided  with  a  broad 
flange,/,  at  its  lower  end,  tbe  outer  portion  of  which  rests 
upon  the  furnace  casing  A  ;  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
in  bolted  a  curved  heater,  O,  which  is  placed  directly  over 
the  fire-grate  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  direct  radiation 
of  the  fire  against  its  sides  and  bottom.  P  is  the  reverser 
cylinder,  made  of  somewhat  less  diameter,  and  placed  within 
and  concentric  i»  ith  the  cylinder  iV,  with  its  lower  end  ex- 
tending down  into  the  curved  heater  within  about  an  inch 
of  the  bottom,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  annular  cham- 
ber between  the  cylinders  JVand  P.  to  serve  as  a  regenerator. 
The  upper  ends  of  the  cyllnden  iVand  Pare  closed  by  tbe 
head  Q,  which  is  firmly  bolted  to  the  cylinder  N,  and  rests 
upon  a  rubber  packing  ring  placed  in  a  groove  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  Pto  form  an  airtight  joint  and  allow  for 
unequal  expansion. 

The  head  Q  hasi  aet  therein  and  projecting  upward  there- 
from, a  scries  of  n-shaped  pipes,  one  end  of  each  of  which 
communicates  with  the  space  between  the  cylinders  iVand 
P,  and  the  other  end  with  the  inteiior  of  the  cylinder  P, 
above  the  revener  piston  R,  and  is  alfo  provided  with  a  cen- 
tral upwardly  projecting  tubular  hub  through  which  the  pis- 
ton rod  R^  paf  ses,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is  secured 
the  upper  end  of  the  cooler  casing  ^,  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  firmly  bolted  through  the  head  Q  to  the  cylinder  A',  thus 
forming  a  cooling  chamber  inclosing  the  n-^baped  pipes, 
which  chamber  is  to  be  filled  with  circulating  cold  water. 

The  upper  end  of  the  piston  rod  R*  is  connected  by  the 
link  rto  the  beam  V,  upon  one  side  of  the  standard,  in  which 
said  beim  has  its  bearings,  while  said  beam  is  connected 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  said  bearing  by  another  link  snd 
piston  rod  to  the  reverser  piston  in  tbe  second  reverser  cyl- 
inder, which  is  constructed  in  all  respects  like  tbe  one  just 
described. 

The  pistons  H  and  ff,  of  tbe  working  and  reverser  cylin- 
ders respectively,  are  each  cast  in  two  parts  and  screwed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  hollow  air-tight  chamben  therein,  the 
lower  portion  of  each  of  which  is  filled  with  fire-brick  r', 
and  tbe  upper  portion  with  asbentoa,  r*.    The  ^ 
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hu  firmly  teeored  to  itn  outer  end  the  pendent  arm  Y,  pro- 
ridrd  with  a  pin  K',  by  nieaju  of  which  the  beam  and  the 
reTerser  pi«tona  may  be  worked  by  hand  to  utart  the  engine, 
,or  by  meana  of  a  hook  connecting-rod  and  crank  the  beam 
aod  pintooB  may  be  worked  by  the  power 

Air  may  paM  fively  by  pipe  p  q  from  the  interior  of  the 
reven^r  cylinder  to  the  annular  apace,  in  the  working  cyl- 
inder and  down  against  the  heater  of  the  working  cylinder, 
to  the  ppace  beneath  the  working  piston  i/,  and  vire  ttrsOj 
a»  the  motion  of  the  piston  may  be  either  up  or  down. 

An  automatic  b^e-paas  vaUe  in  a  pipe,  the  endit  of  which 
open  into  both  reTen«er  cylinders,  iA  uml  to  equalise  the 
presKure  between  the  two  rererser  cylinders,  and  regulate 
the  motion  of  the  engine  in  proportion  to  tt«i  load. 

An  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine  d  fires  a  small 
air-piimp  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  air  up  to  any  den- 
sity required  ;  and  connecting  by  means  of  H,  with  two  ver- 
tical check-Talres  self -operating,  which  admit  the  air  un- 
der pressure  into  the  engine  as  required. 

The  water  for  circulation  in  chamber  5  to  cool  the  air  in 
the  n-f(haped  pipes,  is  driTen  by  a  plunger  pump,  sho^i-n 
erect  over  pipe  p.  It  enters  S  by  means  of  pipe  n',  and 
issue*  by  pipe  o  to  an  annular  chamber  around  the  cylinder 
Dat  a*,  where  it  serves  as  a  cut-off  for  the  heat  aM;cnUing 
the  working  cylinder,  above  that  point  against  which  the 
piston  moves. 

The  operation  is  as  follows :  The  beam  being  in  motion, 
the  effect  is  that  the  pistons  in  the  reversing  cyliudifrs  dis- 
place tiie  air  contained  therein,  by  driving  the  air  in  the  cold 
end  of  one  of  the  said  cylinders  through  the  n-'l^np^  tubes 
in  chamber  ^,  and  the  regenerator  space  between  c>  linders  P 
and  A'  into  the  heater ;  at  the  same  moment  driving  th«  air  in 
the  hot  end  of  the  other  reverser cylinder  through  the  heater 
and  the  regenerator  space  into  the  tubes  n,  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  pressure  on  one  reverser  cylinder,  and  in  the 
bwer  end  of  one  woriting  cylinder,  and  corref^pondingly  <Ii- 
miaishing  the  pressure  in  the  other  reverser  cylinder  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  other  working  cylinder  with  which  it  com- 
municates. The  ittcreajte  of  prea^ure  beneath  one  of  the  work- 
ing pitttons  causes  it  to  be  worked  upwards  till  it  reaches  the 
extreme  of  its  upward  stroke,  when  the  reverser  pistons 
change  their  position,  thereby  diminishing  the  pressure  be- 
neath the  working  piston  which  has  Just  completed  its  up- 
ward stroke,  and  increasing  it  l>eneath  the  one  that  has  just 
completed  ite  downward  stroke,  thus  creating  a  difTerential 
pressure  beneath  the  two  working  pistons,  by  means  of 
which  the  engine  is  driven,  the  pressure  alternately  changing 
from  one  cylinder  to  the  other. 

The  power  of  the  engine  will  be  determined  by  the  differ- 
ence in  tlie  pressure  alternately  created  in  the  reverser  cyl- 
inders by  the  movement*  of  their  pistons,  heating  the  air  in 
oue  reverser  cylinder  and  enoling  it  in  the  other,  then^by  at 
each  stroke  of  the  engine  increafing  the  pre.'«surB  beneath 
one  working  piston  and  diminishing  it  l>eneath  the  other 
working  piston. 
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Hot'-air  Pump'ing  En'gine.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  hotaireii^iue  to  punipiti«;  ia  the  particu 
lar  purpose  of  some  of  the  smnll  motors  of  this 
cla-ss.  See  Fij;.  510,  p.  155,  and  Fig.  674,  p.  216, 
titpra.     See  alHO  Hot-air  Engine. 

Hot'-air  Reg'is-ter.  A  valve,  usually  a  cen- 
trally pivoted  circular  plate  with  openings,  moving 
upon  a  perforntvd  plate  at  the  opening  of  a  hot-air 
flue.  By  bringing  the  openings  in  the  two  plates 
into  correspoiKlence  or  otlierwi>e,  the  air  is  allowed 
to  pass,  or  is  shut  off,  respectively. 

Ho1/-air  Stove.    See  Hkatkr;  Stove. 

Hot'-air  Syr^inge.  A  syringe  with  a  cham- 
ber which  heats  the  parsing  nir.  Used  to  dry  cavi- 
ties in  teeth  before  tilling.  See  Cavitv  Dryer, 
Fig.  572,  p    1 79,  supra. 

Hof-blast  Blow'-pipe.  A  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  blow-pipe. 

The  gaa  tuUng  ia  attaehad  at  A,  allowing  the  gas  to  pan 


into  both  the  upper  and  lower  tubes,  B  c,  and  the  fupplj 
can  be  regulated  by  the  atop-cocka  D  e.  The  burners  F  heat 

Fig.  1382. 


Hot  Blast  Blow-pipe. 

ap  the  wire  coil  «,  through  which  the  breath  pa«;e«,  and  it 
ifl  thus  thrown  upon  the  Furfaces  to  be  acted  upon  in  a 
heated  conUi.ion.    The  mouth  tubing  bt  attached  at  U. 

Hof -blast  Ov'en.  {MHaUurqif.)  The  Sie- 
mens* system,  and  modifii-atiuus  by  Cowper  and 
Whitwell  are  .superseding  the  Plaver  stove.  B, 
Fig.  2588,  p.  1134,  *'Mech.  lJ,ii.'*  See  Gas  Fur- 
nace, where  the  Sicnien.V  regenerati^r  is  shown, 
Cowper's  and  Whitwell's  are  referred  to,  on  page 
just  .*»tatcd.     See  Hot-blast  Stove. 

Hof-blaat  Stove.  Weimer/s  hot-blast  stove, 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1382.  Its  most  im- 
portant features  arc  the  suspension  of  the  pipe  frtim 
tiie  rtx){  of  the  stove,  and  the  absence  of  the  u^ual 
bed -pipes  or  mains. 

The  pipes  are  V-dhaped,  the  crom  nection  an  ellip^  i*'  x 
12^'  internally,  and  united  bv  end  flange*.  The  inlet  main 
reatii  on  the  top  end  wall  of  the  8toTe,  and  is  provided  with 
an  inlet  branch  and  three  pipe  branches ;  three  row.i  of  U 
pipe  (three  to  a  row)  convey  the  air  to  be  heated  from  the 


Vig.  1388. 


Bot-blait  6toM.    {LebamoHf  Pa.) 


HOT-BLAST  STOVE. 
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iDlet  main  through  the  flnt  healing  chamber  to  the  txaanfar 
main,  retting  on  the  opponice  side  of  the  utoTe,  wbeie  it  ie 
tranflferred  to  a  similar  lot  of  pipe,  which  eonTey  it  through 
chamber  No.  2  to  the  oatlet  main.  Each  store  has  two  in- 
dependent combustion  obambers  communicating  each  with 
its  separate  pipe  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tbe 
attendant  to  throw  as  much  gas,  and  consequentlv  beat,  into 
the  "  cold  '*  side  of  the  store  as  may  be  desirable,  and  to 
check  a  too  great  accumnlation  on  the  hot  side.  £acli  pip0  is 
suspended  by  means  of  two  key  bolts  to  a  lb"  wrought-iron 
beam,  three  of  which  traremethe  top  of  the  store  resting  on 
wall  plates.  Four  draft  chimneys  on  the  comers  of  the 
store  control  the  action  of  the  upper  pipe  chambers,  while 
the  usual  gas  ralre  regulates  tbe  flow  of  gas  to  the  eombua- 
tion  chamber. 

The  oren  contsins  18  pipes,  7Xy  long,  the  beating  surface 
of  each  pipe  109  square  feet. 

The  fire-brick  stove  of  Whitwell,  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  Kiigland,  is  intended  to  lieat  the  blast  of  iron 
furnaces,  and  is  shown  in  Plate  XXII. 

Fig.  1  is  a  rertical  section. 

Fig.  2,  a  horisontal  rection. 

Fig.  3,  an  enlarged  rertical  section  of  the  hot-blast  Talve, 
B,  and  its  adjuncts. 

Fig.  4  shows  by  an  enlarged  section  tbe  chimney  valre,  c, 
and  cold-blast  ralre  J. 

Fig.  5  shows  two  orens  in  eleration  and  tbe  furnace  in 
rertical  section. 

Fig.  6  is  a  plan  of  four  orens  and  a  blast  furnace. 

The  stores  are  designed  to  replace  the  ordinary  iron  pipes 
used  for  heating  the  blast,  substituting  for  them  a  series  of 
fire-brick  chambers  and  passages,  which  are  heated  by  the 
direct  contact  of  the  flames  of  the  burning  gases  taken* from 
the  furnace  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  mass  of  brick  is 
sufflciently  heated  the  gas  is  shut  off  and  the  blast  is  ad- 
mitted, and  this,  in  passing  through  the  same  heated  cham- 
bers, acquires  the  temperature  of  the  bricks.  The  brick-woric 
gradually  cools  down,  but,  by  the  time  the  la^t  chamber  be- 
gins to  be  too  cool  another  store  has  been  heated  up,  and  the 
blast  is  made  to  pass  through  that.  The  stores  are  thus 
alternately  heated  by  the  burning  gas  and  cooled  by  the 
blast.  The  adraiita^es  of  this  system  are  numerous.  One 
of  the  greatest  is  uniformity  of  temperature  of  blast,  which 
cannot  be  counted  upon  with  iron  pipes.  The  bricks  are  a 
great  store-house  of  heat,  and  cool  gradually.  Iron  pipes 
rool  suddenly  when,  from  any  cause,  tbe  supply  of  burning 
gaH  is  Htopped.  The  air  being  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  Hurfaces  preriously  heated  by  the  gas,  absorbs  the 
heat  quickly  and  with  little  loss.  The  apparatus  is  simple, 
U  easily  eivcted,  and  is  being  extensirely  introduced.  For 
cupola-furnaces,  making  600  tons  a  week,  two  stores,  12' 
square  by  21'  high,  and  with  2,270  superficial  square  feet  of 
heating-Hurfare  in  each,  are  necessary. 

In  heating  the  store,  the  hot-blast  ralre,  B,  and  the  cold- 
blast  ralre,  J,  being  cloned,  the  gas-raire,  A,  is  opened, 
through  which  the  gas  enters  the  store,  trarerses  up  and 
down  the  spaces  bet-.veen  the  upright  walls,  and  enters  the 
chimney-flue  by  the  ralre,  c.  Heated  air  iff  supplied  to  the 
gns  by  means  of  the  air-ralres  a  and  r  and  passsges  6  and  d, 
by  which  a  most  intense  combustion  is  gained.  The  internal 
heat  of  the  store,  as  well  as  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  is 
ob)«erred  by  the  eye-pieces  e  e. 

In  heating  the  blast,  the  chimney -valre  Cand  gas  ralTe  A 
being  clotted,  and  the  hot-blast  ralve  B  being  opened,  the 
cold  bla«t  is  admitted  through  the  cold-blaRt  ralre  J,  and 
issues  from  the  store  by  the  valre  B,  red  hot,  all  other 
Talres  being  closed  perfectly  tight. 

In  cleaning  the  store,  the  top  cleaning-doors,  F,  are 
opened  and  the  walls  scraped  with  the  cleanlng-tools,  when 
the  du8t  deposited  on  the  heatin  gsurfacett  fulls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  i«tore,  and  is  remored  by  the  bottom  cleaniug- 
doors,  D. 

The  general  duty  of  one  store  is  100  tons  of  pig  iron  per 
week  :  the  average  temperature  of  the  blast,  14(X)°  Fah.  by 
Siemens'  pyrometer. 


Bee  also:    Mode  of   ac- 
tion, Bfll 
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Hot  Cast  Por'ce-lain.  {Glans.)  A  nnme 
given  to  an  opalescent  glass  made  in  Philadelphia 
of 

Crvolite 10. 

White  sand »». 

Oxide  of  sine 10. 

Bee  Cast  PaacxLAUi,  p.  177,  supra;  CxTOun,  p.  2" 


Hot  Cnrv'ing  Ma-chlne'.  A  roacliine  for 
bcmliiig  laterally  a  hot  rolled  rail  to  suit  a  cnn'e  uf 
any  given  radius.  See  also  Cambering  Machine, 
whic^  gives  the  required  vertical  curve,  as  at  the 
summit  and  foot  of  mclincs. 

Gitttifi    .    .    .    ** Engineering,''  *  xxix  872,  Pig  7. 

Hot-i'ron  Saw.  A  saw  which  removes  fag 
end  or  superfluous  length  from  a  rolled  raQ  or  bar 
while  yet  hot  from  the  rolls. 

The  hot  saw  used  at  tbe  Landora  Siemens  Steel  Company 
swings  in  a  frame  so  as  to  be  moved  to  the  rail,  and  is  shown. 
Fig.  17,  p.  14,  rol.  xUi.,  "En^neer." 

ThiB  apparatus  lias  a  strong  cast-iron  frame,  a  grooved  bed 

Fig.  1884. 


Whitwortk's  Saw/or  Hot  Iran, 

for  holding  the  iron  to  be  eat ;  the  saw  is  drawn  towards 
the  iron  by  screw  trarerse.    See  also  IBOX  Saw. 
Iron  saw,  Claridge,  Br.    ...  •  "Engineer,"  xlrii.  201. 
Bloom  shear,  Springfield,  III.    .  •  ''Engineering,'  xxix  371. 

Hot  Plate.    A  gas  stove  for  heating  copper 
bits  for  soldeiing. 

Fig.  18S5. 


Mt  Plate. 
Hot  Press.    A  machine  in  which  prewnre  U 
aided  by  lieat,  either  in  calendering  or  expres-sinjr; 
the  former  for  paper  and  fabrics,  the  latter  for 
stearine  nnd  oils. 

Tbe  stearina  hot  press  of  Morane,  Paris,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1885.  It  has  a  hydraulic  cylinder  and  pressure  piston  at  oce 
end,  and  a  movable  abutment  at  the  other.  The  bag*  of  ma- 
terial are  sandwiched  between  hollow  plates  of  iron,  steam- 
heated  by  means  of  the  pipes  and  flexible'connections.  the 
said  pipes  also  serring  to  suspend  the  heated  plates  when 
the  pressni*  ks  slackened  in  order  to  ttmove  the  eaktf  of 


HOT  PRESS. 
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Fig.isse. 


Stearitu  Hoi  Pre$$. 


rt^ariiM.  Forty  Im^  form  %  chuge.  The  slack  oreMare 
Itupprfss'OH  des  espaees  nuisibUs)  takes  8  MCond« ;  the  com- 
pletion, 17  secoDds;  total,  20  seconds.  The  pressure,  800 
kiloii.  Production,  600  kilos,  stearine  saponill^.  The  press 
in  self-arresting  when  the  required  pressure  is  reached. 

Hot  Sa'w.    See  Hor-iRoit  Saw;  Ibon  Saw. 

Hot  Straighfen-ing  Ma-chine'.  An  appa- 
ratus to  receive  rods  or  bars  from  the  rolls  and 
straighten  them  perfectly  by  stretching  before  cool- 
ing. 

At  th«  end  nearest  to  the  to11j<  is  a  clamp-head  or  head- 
stock,  which  slides  in  a  U-shaped  groove.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  bed,  which  is  long  enough  to  allow  the  working  of 
bars  about  80^  In  length,  is  another  sliding  head,  the  tail- 
stock,  which  can  be  moTed  by  hand  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  bed,  aa  may  be  required  by  the  various  lengths  of  the 
ban  to  be  straightened.    It  runs  on  two  wheels  on  a  rail. 

The  machine  is  operated  as  follows :  One  end  of  the  hot 
bar,  as  it  comes  from  the  rolls,  is  firmly  clamped  In  the  head- 
stock,  while  the  other  end  is  secured  in  the  tail-stock,  which 
is  io  constructed  that  simultaneous  with  the  clamping  of 
the  bar  the  tail-stock  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  bed-plate  so 
that  it  cannot  slip.  Power  is  then  applied  and  the  slide  is 
drsfged  forward  with  an  intermittent.  Jerky  motion,  which 
rapidly  straightens  the  bar  and  stretches  it,  the  proper  limit 
being  determined  by  the  operator.  The  clsimps  are  i^leased 
an«l  the  bar  is  slipped  on  to  the  adjoining  hot-bed,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  cooL 

Baldwin •  "iron  Age,^*  xxIt.,  Oct.  16,  p.  1. 

Hot  Water  Heafer.  A  device  for  warming 
buildings,  conservatories,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  circu- 
lation of  hut  water  in  pipes.  See  Heater,  supra, 
A]m  p.  1136,  •'  Afech.  Diet:* 

Hound  Plate.  A  bracing  plate  at  the  junction 
of  the  fore  end  of  the  wagon  hounds  with  the  coup- 
ling?. 

Hour  Olass  Coil.  A  heating  coil  larger  at  the 
ends  than  at  the  mid-length,  resembling  an  hour 
t;las8  in  e.xterior  outline. 

House  Car.  (Railway.)  A  box  car,  or  dosed 
freijrht  car. 

Houae  Pump.  One  for  the  supply  of  a  house 
when  the  pressure  in  the  city  mains  is  not  sufficient 
f'jr  the  hijrh  service  in  the  house ;  or,  when  no  urbnn 
water-works  exist,  to  supply  the  house  from  ordi- 
nary wells  or  cisterns. 

Houghton^s  automatic  house  pump  is  worked  by  the  fire  in 
the  kitchen  renge.  The  cylinder  Ai»tL  receptacle  alternately 
lor  fteam  and  water ;  it«  bottom  U  below  the  steam  generator 
in  the  range,  and  its  top  not  more  than  21/  above  the  watt'r 
supply,  which  is  Teached  by  a  pipe  extending  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  The  pipe  has  two  TalTcs,  one  near  the 
near  cylinder  and  one  near  the  foot  of  the  pipe.  The  steam 
generator  is  a  back  or  cheek  of  the  renge  furnace  and  has  two 
nipples,  for  steam  and  water  pipe  connections  respectively. 
The  geneimter  coimects  by  pipe  F  with  the  top  of  the  eylin- 


d'-r;  [he  pif"^  htw  a  voc\  fnv  draw  off  steam  eir  water  when 
iiece^^arj,  SiUd  a  Kpno^  luafuty  Talv^  to  obviate  cLaDKf'.'r  ut  ex- 

The  pipe  G  cod  ducts  water  from  the  tank  above  to  i^opplj 


Fif .  1387. 


Automatic  House  Pump, 
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the  steam  generator  L  through  the  branch  /.  and  to  eondenM 
Rteam  in  the  cylinder  through  the  branch  K.  In  thefee 
branches  are  ralTee  opening  upward  and  toward*  the  steam 
generator  and  cylinder,  permitting  water  to  flow  into  them, 
but  closing  downward  by  their  own  weight,  and  preventing 
the  steam  from  driving  the  water  up  the  pipe  G,  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  holding  theralTos  in  the  pipex  /  and  K  to  their 
seats  against  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  pipe 
G,  which  b  pressing  against  the  under  side  of  them. 

The  cylinder  and  steam  generator  being  fliled  with  water, 
and  a  fire  Icindled,  the  water  boils  in  the  generator.  The 
steam  passes  along  the  pipe  Fand  expands  in  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  force*  the  water  out  of  it  up  the  outlet-pipe  D, 
which  rises  above  and  empties  it  into  the  tank  at  the  tup  of 
the  house.  In  this  pipe  is  a  valve  which  prevents  the  water 
from  falling  back  in  it,  and  air  from  entering  the  cylinder 
through  it.  This  outlet,  or  rising  pipe,  is  of  such  diameter 
that  the  steam  will  drive  the  water  before  it,  leaving  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  empty  of  water  and  fliled  with  steam. 
The  top  of  the  column  pouring  out  into  the  tank,  it  becomes 
shorter  and  correspondingly  lighter,  and  as  the  weight  of  this 
column  of  water  determines  the  pressure  of  steam,  the  lighter 
the  column  the  lower  the  pressure  becomes.      When   the 

?re8sure  of  steam  is  too  low  to  hold  the  valvwi  in  the  pipes 
and  K  to  their  seatji,  the  wat«r  in  the  pipe  G  flovs  by  them 
and  refllls  the  generator  with  cold  water,  and  jetting  into  the 
cylinder,  condenses  the  steam  in  it,  producing  a  vacuum, 
which  is  instantly  filled  with  water  forced  up  from  the  well 
or  cistern  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  operation  will  repeat  itself  as  long  as  the  fire  is  kept 
up,  and  requires  no  attention. 

HoiiB'ing  Box.  (Railway.)  The  axle-box 
which  moveu  up  and  down  in  tlie  housing  or  pedestal. 

Hov'er-er.  A  warm  chambtr  for  young  chick- 
ens, used  in  connection  with  an  incubator  to  give  to 
the  young  chicks  an  artiticial  protection  in  place 
of  the  brooding  hen.     An  artificial  mother, 

How'el-ing  Ida-chine'.  [Coopering.)  See 
Chamfering  Machink. 

How'it-zer.  A  relatively  short  and  large  bored 
cannon  for  certain  uses  at  short  range. 

Fig.  1387  shows  a  Spanish  howitzer  of  21  ccnii- 
mcters,  systenie  Barrios,  with  its  carriage. 

Mountain  gun,  sectional,  Armstroug,  Br. 

*"Eii^/i'"',"xlvi.  866. 
Mortar  carriage,  HCfiij:     .  *'' ikientifie  American  Siq).,^' bli 

rig.  1888. 


Spttnish  Howitzer. 

MofTatt's  6"  breech-loading  flank  defense,  rifled  howitaer, 
"  Ordnance     Report,-' 
1877,  Appendix  R.  ^f'  ^'^^ 

French  rifled  cast- 
iron  howiier  22  cm., 
hooped,  ^^Ordnnnre 
Report,-'  1878.  Ap- 
pendix L,  Plate  VT  I. 

British  ^"  rifled 
howitior,  Ibid.,  Plate 
VII  ,  Figs.  6,  6,  7 ;  and 
p.  92. 

Austrian  rifled  cast- 
iron  howitser  of  21 
cm.  P>id.,  p.  i)6,  and 
Plate  VIT.  6.  Figr».  10, 
11.  and  figure  not 
numbered,  showing 
the  piece  mounted. 
Riflo<l  muzzle  loading 

6.8"   •  "^''^;'-.;;  H^jnece  and  Door. 

H-pieoe.    The  section   containing  the  valve- 
chamber  of  a  Cornish  engine. 


By  it  is  the  door  which  closes  the  square  openiug 
by  which  access  is  had  to  the  valve  and  chamber. 

The  door  piece  for  a  single  pipe  Fig.  1890. 

Is  ahown  at  Fig.  841,  p.  264,  $ypra. 

Hub.  (Add.)  5.  A  short 
connecting  pipe  with  a  beli 
end  for  coupling  pipes  in 
line. 

With  t^vo  bell  ends  it  Is  a  douVe- 
Au6.  With  one  of  the  ends  smaller  1 
than  the  other,  it  ^reducer  double 
hub,  and  connects  two  pipes  of  Htib. 

var>'ing  diameter.    Bee  Rkouocr. 

The  lower  flgure  in  the  illustration  is  a  bevel  hub. 

Hub  Bolt.  (Bailwag.)  The  bolts  by  wlurh 
the  wheel  plate  is  fastened  to  the  hub,  in  the  con- 
struction of  paper-web  car  wheels. 

Hub  Mor'tis-er.  A  machine  for  making  the 
spoke  holes  in  hubs  of  vehicles. 

The  morticing  and  boring  apparatus  mav  both  he  driven  by 
one  belt  from  the  countershaft,  or  independent  of  each  other, 
as  may  be  desired. 

Fig.  1891. 


Hub  Boring  and  Mortising  Machine. 

The  hubs  are  confined  in  a  screw  chuck,  the  arms  on  in 
face  being  operated  at  the  same  time  and  by  a  single  «•"«. 
It  has  a  graduating  wheel,  spaced  for  10,  12,  14,  16,  anl  " 
spokes,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  setting  out. 

The  dish  of  the  mortise  is  regulated  by  a  lever,  having  a 
crank  and  connections  attached  to  the  table.    The  Isvcr  bas 
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a  baDdle  with  a  ipring  itop,  which  worlu  into  adjoatabla 
poppets  in  a  »lot  on  the  name  circle  aa  the  lever  handle  de- 
pcribes.  The  lever  support  with  the  slotted  piece  are  rigidly 
fixed  to  the  center,  upon  which  the  table  swings,  and  con- 
renient  to  adjust  the  angle  of  the  mortira  instantly. 

It  has  a  graduated  stroke,  commencing  at  a  still  point 
abore  the  extreme  upper  throw,  and  working  gradually  down 
into  the  mortise  with  but  slight  Jar :  the  cbli>el  mandrel  is 
vibrated  only  wlien  the  chisel  b>  brought  down  to  the  work. 
Dfjiamre  Machiiu  Works,  0.     •  ''Scientific  Amer.,''  xlii.  200. 

Laiu  ff  BoftUy •  "£ii«'i»*«','*  xli.  460. 

Prrrin,  Pauchard  ^  Cie.  .     .     •  ''Engineer.^  xlvii.  293. 
Sundry •  "  Meek.  Diet.,''  p.  1140. 


Fig.  1392. 


Street  Hydrant. 


of  the  inner  pipe.  The  hydmncs  are  removable  without  dis- 
turbing the  position  of  the  shi>ll  in  the  soil.  The  extra  frost 
jacket  and  drip-valve  obviite  freesing  The  main  valve 
clones  with  the  current.  The  drip-valve  is  positive  in  its 
action,  being  held  open  by  the  main  valve  when  the  latter  is 
clofsed,  and  closing  as  soon  as  the  main  valve  is  opened. 

The  gare  at  the  base  is  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
hydrant  from  Che  main  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
former. 

Fig.  1293  shows  interior  and  exterior  views  of  a  street  flre- 
hydrant.  A  key  on  top  of  the  axial  rod  rotates  the  screw, 
which  opens  or  closes  the  valve  connecting  with  the  main. 
The  portion  of  the  hydrant  protruding  above  the  surface  has 
three  connections  for  hose. 

Fig.  1394  consists  of  two  or  more  practically  independent 
fire-hydrants  secured  to  a  common  base,  and  permits  the  con- 
centration of  a  number  of  independent  flre-ntreams  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  hose.  A  single  casting  acts  as  a  washer, 
and  also  as  a  nut  for  all  the  operating  screws.  Either  hy- 
drant is  readily  detaelaable.  —  Birkinbtru. 

Fig.  1395  is  another  form  in  which  the  depression  of  the 
main  valve  uneovers  the  waste-pipe,  and  oonveraely. 


Hidler  Oin.  A  cotton-gio  which  is  adapted 
to  g\u  cotton  which  is  garnered  with  the  Im>I1ii. 
See  Gin,  Cotton. 

Hun-ga'ri-an  Nail.  A  conical-headed  nail, 
with  round  shank  and  flattened  end  pointed  to- 
wards one  side.  Used  in  boot  and  shoe  work.  — 
Field. 

HxknVefB  Knife.  For  attack  or  defense,  or 
for  flayin;^:  and  eviscerating  animals. 

Hur'dle.    1.  {Hydraulic  Eng  inter  inn.)    A  struc- 
ture to  divert  a  current  or  prevent  erosiiun.    It  con- 
sists  of  a  row  of  stakes  with  wattled  willows  or  brush.     Into  the 
spaces  between  the  stakes  and  wattling,  pieces  of  brush  are  pushed, 
standing  as  branches  from  4'  to  8'  above  the  hurdle. 
"Report  of  ChUf  of  Engineert  U.  S.  Army,  1879,"  •  ii.  1028. 

2.  A    hurdle   fence  is  one  made 
of  removable   sections    attached  to 
driven  stakes. 
Wickersham    .  •  '*Scientifie  Am.,*^  xl.  163. 

HuT'dy-gUT'dy  "Wheel.  [Mi- 
niiHj.)  A  term  used  in  California  to 
denote  a  water-wheel  driven  by  a  jet 
from  a  flume  pipe. 

'^Mining  and  Scientific  Press.'* 

•  XXXV.  8S1,876. 
"Engineering  and  Mining:  Journal.'^ 

•  xxiv.  188, 189. 

Hurst.  The  frame  on  which  a  run 
of  mill-stones  is  placed.     A  husk. 

Hy'a-Uthe.  {G/usm.)  An  opaque 
glass,  usually  black,  and  of  remarka- 
ble strength.  Used  as  a  substitute 
for  porcelain  for  vessels  for  boiling 
liquids,  for  coffee  and  tea-pots,  etc. 

To  the  usual  white-glass  compound  add 
powder  of  calcined  bones,  iron  scales,  and 
cliarcoal. 

It  in  made  black,  green,  brown,  red,  bj 
suitable  additions  to  or  restriction  of  ele- 
ments in  the  compound. 

See  Labou/atfe's  ** Dictionnnire  des  Arts  et 
Manvfacturts,^*  article  •'  Verre,'^  vol.  lii., 
ed.  1^. 

Hy'dra.  A  8elf-regi«stering  ther- 
mometer uirh  a  com|>ouiid  head  or 
bulb  for  holding  the  spirits;  for  in- 
crensinif  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
air  and  thereby  causing  the  instru- 
ment to  work  very  rnpidly. 

Hy'drant.  A  street 'connection 
to  a  water-main,  to  obtain  water  at 
the  surface  for  extinguishing  fires  or 
watering  streets. 

HoUy's  fl re-hydrant  Is  shown  In  Fig.  1392. 
The  axial  vertical  screw  operates  the  main 
valve,  which  closes  as  it  ascends.  The 
main  valve-seat  is  a  leathern  gmiket,  which 
serves  also  as  a  packing  for  the  lower  joint 
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•  "Scientific  American,''  xl.  890. 

•  "Iron  Aee.'  xix.,  Feb.  8,  p.  11. 

•  ''/roil  Age,'  XX.,  Nov.  22,  p.  7. 


See :  Benson  ^  Ross 
Birkinbine      .     . 
"  Perfection  '•     .     . 
Frost  valve,  Fig.  1102,  p.  858,  supra. 

Hy'drant  Cook.  A  faucet  on  a  hydrant,  hav- 
ing connections  for  hose  and  drip  for  waste- water 
when  the  spigot  is  closed. 

Fig.  1396  shows  several  forms,  straight  and 
crooked. 

Hy'drant  Noz'zle.  A  screw-nofte  attachable 
to  a  hvdrant,  and  having  a  screw  at  the  outer  end 
also,  for  the  attachment  of  the  coupling  of  the  wa- 
tering hose. 

Hy'drant  Suo'tion.  A  connection  for  a  fire- 
enirine,  with  a  hydrant  reservoir  or  cistern.  Usu- 
ally of  rubber  or  canvas  hose,  with  interior  spiral 
coil  to  prevent  collapse. 
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Stoddard's  hydrant  sactlon  U  a  telescopic  pipe, 
with  screw  coupliogs  at  the  ends,  and   ball  and- 
socket  joints  to    secure  flexibil- 
iry.     See  Fig.  1397.  ^»«  M»- 

Fig.  1394. 


I* 


auster  Hydrant. 

Hy'drant  Valve.  A  val 
drant  with  the  main. 

¥ig.  1398  nhows  Stone^x  amnge- 
ment,  which  ha«  m  ca«t-iron  body, 
gun-metal  spindle,  looKeffcrow-down 
▼nlve,  and  a  flai  g«>d  bottom  for  at- 
taching to  a  Tertical  branch  on  the 
main. 

Fig.  1399  is  HawUy's,  which  has 
a  gun-metal  Krew-valve  and  Heat- 
ing, and  outlet  bwihed  with  gun- 
mvtal,  acre  wed  to  fire-brig.-ide 
gage. 

Fig.  1400  in  the  Glangow  pattern, 
with  clcmr  ntniightway  from  the 
main,  the  ralve  actuated  horiion- 
tally  by  rack  and  pinion. 

Hy-draulio  Ac-on'mu- 
la'tor.  A  device  to  form  nn 
accumulation  of  power,  to  l)e 
expended  in  assisting  a  ma- 
chine over  the  pinch  of  a  hpe 
cial  exertion. 

See  Accumulator,  p.  1,  supra. 
Ttvtdft^n,  Br. 

•'•^ncnfrr,"  xUt.  98. 

•  *^ Engineering,"'  xxvi.  271. 

•  '-Mnnyfnc.  if  BuiUler,"*  xil.  105. 

•  ^^ Railroad  Gazftte,^'  viri.  b(&. 

•  "TechnologisU,'^  xli.  316. 


Fir€  Hydrant. 

'e  connecting  the  hy- 
Fig.  13C.6. 

lOT 


Hydrant  Cock  with 


WaMe. 


Hydrant  Suction, 


Orirntkaw * 

Morilark      .    . 
BeU  if  JdarskaU 

Kinney  .    .    . 


*Ir<m  Age*"*  xxi.,  June  20,  p.  T. 
.  •  ''Iron  Aft,*'  xTil.,  Jan.  18,  p.  9. 
.  •  **Seienti/ie  American  Swp.,'^  8660. 

•  "£n^/i.«A  Mechanic,"  xxTii.  4o6. 
.  •  **  Sieirntijie  American^"  xzriii.  127. 

Fig.  1398. 


Hydrant  Valtit  (Brilinh). 

Hy-draulic  Air'-ptunp.  The  applicstion  of 
the  hydraulic  eugine  to  the  pumping  of  air.  A 
hydraulic  blower. 

An  organ  blower  operated  bj  hjdimalic  engine  ij  shown  in 
Fig.  842<,  p.  1676,  "AfwA.  Diet.'' 

The  trompe  ummI  in  the  Catalan  iron  prooers  is  a  hydzmulic 
blower.    See  Fig.  6669,  p.  2630,  Ibid. 

Fig.  1399.  Fig.  1400. 


Screw-down  Hydrant 
Valve. 


Hf/drant  Voire 
{  Glasgow). 


Pee  ali»o  IItdrauuc  BL0WR»,4»t/ra,  and  deTices  in  Cabbc- 
RETOR,  ^'Mtch.  Diet."'  Very  powerful  engine«(  are  found  in 
nir  comprefiwni,  e»(>ccially  for  mining  and  tunneling.  Se« 
Air  Compressor,  sypra,  and  li^t  on  p.  12,  Ibitt. 

Von  Pauicel    ....     • '*Manu/.  ^  Bttitdcr,'' ix.142, 

Hy-draulio  Bal'ance.  A  governor  or  regu- 
lator placed  iH'tween  a  water- wheel  and  a  driving- 
.•^haft  to  maintain  a  steady  motion  under  circum- 
stances of  changes  of  work  by  throwing  machinery 
on  or  off.     See  Hydraulic  Kkculator. 

Hy-draulic  Bend'er.  A  hvdraulic  jack  used 
in  bending  and  straightening  rails  and  bai-s.  See 
E,  Vlate  XXV.,  opposite  p.  1150,  '*  Afech.  Diet.'' 

Hy-draulic  Blo^^v'er.  An  ap])lication  of  the 
hydraulic  motor  to  the  working  of  oellowg. 

Fig  1401  nhows  it  a«  a  reciprocating  engine,  worked  by 
water  from  the  nmin  and  o«ci Hating  the  lexer  of  theonliuary 
orjfan  blowers.  It  in  mad©  Pelf-regulating  by  attaching  the 
upper  ralre  of  the  organ  by  cord^  to  the  Talve-leyor.  «o  «f 
to  pro|>ortion  the  induction  of  water  to  the  condition  of  in- 
flation of  the  bellowH. 
See  aUo  Fig^.  342r>,  3427.  p.  1576,  '*Mech.  Dirt.'' 
Fig.  1402  i«  an  application  of  the  trompe  to  the  purpose  of 
forcing  air  to  an  appnratuff  for  carbureting  air.  The  injec- 
tion-pipe bring!*  water  from  a  spring  or  a  city  main,  and  is 
fitted  with  a  noxile,  through  which  the  water  ru^he*,  falltDg 
through  the  larger  pipe  C.  In  so  doing,  air  is  drawn  in  at 
the  suction-pipe  D,  and  both  air  and  water  fall  together  into 
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Fig.  1401. 


Hy-draulio  Brake.  See  Hydraulic  Rail- 
way Brake. 

Hy-draulio  Bridge  Op'er-a^tor.  An  ap- 
plication of  the  hydraulic  pre^s  to  the  moving  of  a 
pivot  draw-bridge  on  its  pintle,  to  open  the  water- 
way.    See  Fig.  1404,  p.  476. 

The  motion  U  produced  by  the  hydnnlic  pressare  of  the 


the  Ti'P*!?!  E.  The  air,  nmlrT 
prvi^iimrp  iJut'  In  n  |.«.rt  of  th^ 
rtitumn  of  w»i«T,  U  conTt'^ed 
by  |j|tM*  lothtst^Thuretor. 

H««  »l^o  TROirPK,  Fig.  60au,  p. 

Hy-draulio  Bor'ing 
Ma-chine',  A  marhiiiB 
til  which  tht^  rook'drilliijj: 
ninrliitio  m  lU'tunl^'d  liy  the 
fn-rc*'  of  wjiup  umlcr  \tve»- 
h4tir,  coudtirtuU  l>v  pipes  to 
the  breast  of  the  tunnel. 

Hvdrauiic  Organ  Blcwtr.        rpj^^    ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^   ^^ 

chine  is  in  accordance  with  the  action  reqaired*  the 
percnBf*ion  of  the  chisel,  or  ihe  rotation  of  the  diii- 
mond  drill,  —  the  latter,  in  the  instance  of  the  ma- 
chine shown  in  Fig.  1403,  made  by  Sulzer  Brothers, 
of  Winterthur,  Switzerland. 

The  machine  for  drillinK  the  rock  in  the  tnnnel  of  Mont 
Cenislfl  iihown  In  Fig.  6f77,  p.  2654,  "MrfA.  Diet:'';  the 
air-compreA(or,  by  which  the  drillR  are  driven,  is  shown  In 
Plate  X . ,  oppoDlte  p.  fi02,  Ibid.  The  use  of  compreeaed  air  is 
much  more  frvouent  than  that  of  water  for  running  the 
drill!.  See  pp.  2654,  2655,  Ibid.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
QM  of  steam ;  see  Rock-drill,  pp.  Idiy6-1958,  ''Mtck.  Dict.'^ 


water  on  pistons  in  cylin 
den.  The  upper  figure  rep- 
reM^nts  a  ground  plan  of 
the  cfntpr  pU>r,  the  I'ticlpe 
it>ilf  haTing  hevn  r<Tiiori4 
MJ  ai<  ti>  i?*iHiM*  Ibc  rim  wi  ih 
roKertton  whicb  It;  runt*. 
Then;  ar*  Jour  cjllnilpiy 
aiHt  [ftdtoiii)' ;  thi*  (littler  urt 
en  tht)  re ifo tiring  rlin  hy 
Uiiennt  of  h«iivy  Ht'X  ill  •It- 
Hi  re*,  which  pap*  thr>iiiij;h 
a  p:ipi4ing  in  the  cylimJcr- 
btUtl.     \\  hen   the  wuttr  Id 


Fig.  1402. 


Htfdrautie  Btotrtr, 

turned  on  5o  a^  to  sn  dm  it  it  to  two  dlafonaliy 

oppu^te  cylindcra,  it^  pressure  will  pfodueea 

pull  on  the  wire*,  and  these,  being  fixed  to  the  rerolving 

rim,  will  rotate  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  draw,  which  renta 

on  it.    When  the  bridge  has  to  be  cliiMd  again,  the  water  is 

turned  on  into  the  two  opposite  cylindexB,  while  the  i 


Fig.  1408. 


ambur^t  HyikoMc  Boring  Maekuu, 
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Fig.  1404. 


W^^^ 


Draw-bridge  Mated  ly  Hydraulic  Pressure. 


motion  which  turns  on  the  water  in  two  of  the  cylinders 
g\yni»  an  exit  to  the  water  whkh  hafi  fllled  the  two  othcn. 
The  water  pipe*  are  shown  in  the  upper  figun*,  one  pipe  for 
carrying  the  w%ter  to  the  pressure  cylinders,  which  serve  for 
opening,  and  the  other  pipe  to  thot^  for  closing  the  draw. 
The  lower  figure  represents  the  bridge  when  open,  resting 
entirely  on  the  center  pier,  which  is  here  seen  longitudinally. 

Hy-draulic  Buffer.  An  arrangement  of  a 
piston  in  a  cylinder  to  check  the  recoil  of  a  cannon. 
The  piston  rod  is  made  fast  to  the  top  carriage  and 
moves  in  a  cylinder  filled  with  oil.  The  latter  es- 
capes through  holes  in  the  piHton  head,  but  with 
such  difficulty  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  piston 
and  thus  act  as  a  buffer. 

A  quantity  of  air  in  the  cylinder  serres  as  a  cushion  to  re- 
duce the  violence  of  the  shoclc.  The  quantity  of  oil  to  be 
used,  and  the  depth  at  the  filling  hole  is  marlced  on  each  cyl- 
inder.    Otherwise  known  as  a  recoil-check. 

See  Fig.  ?3,  Appendix  L,  to  ^'Ortlnanee  Report,^'  1877. 
PlAte  VI.,  Appendix  II,  to  **Ordn(uue  Rq»ort,"  1876. 

Hy-draulic  Cap^stan.  One  used  ashore  and 
operated  by  water  under  pressure. 

Figs  1405, 1406,  show  Brotherhood's  three  cylinder  hyilran- 
lic  capstan.     It  is  a  horisontal  application  of  their  familiar 


Fig.  1405. 


p^ 


HydrauUe  Capstan. 


engine  to  the  rotation  of  a  capstan  whose  pintle  is  the  com- 
mon triple  crank  shaft  of  the  trinnry  engine.  Fig.  1402 
shows  thi*  capstan  on  the  plate  l>eneath  which  the  engine  is 
fixed.  Fig.  1406  is  a  view  of  the  eninne  as  it  would  appear  if 
the  plate  were  tipped  up  on  edge  and  the  bottom  exposed. 
The  engine  is  very  compact  and  is  very  simple.    It  Ib  aelf 


contained  and  has  but  few  working  parts.  There  is  but  one 
valve  in  the  engine,  no  glands,  stufflng-boxcs,  or  OKilUtiug 
joints.  The  moving  parts  are  subject  to  strain  in  one  direc- 
tion only.    See  also  Fig.  631,  p.  162,  t 


Fig.  1406. 


Brotherhood  Capstan  Engine. 

Hy-draulic  Car  Pro-pul'sion.  A  mode  of 
propelling  street  cars  by  a  hydraulic  motor  on  each 
CAT,  water  being  stored  in  each  car  under  pressure 
of  air  at  20  to  30  atmospheres  in  a  receiver. 

The  principle  is  the  same,  in  most  respects,  as  the  plsn? 
propoiied  for  air  propulsion,  stations  at  intervals  refre.«hinr 
the  rewrvolr  of  the  car.  See  notices  under  Compbesscp-aik 
Engime,  p.  216,  supra,  and  references  passim.  The  wat4?r 
simply  acts  as  the  vehicle  of  transmission  of  the  pressuw  of 
the  air,  and  the  benefit,  if  any,  is  in  df^ling  with  water 
rather  than  with  air  in  the  parts  of  the  onglue. 

Hy-draulio  Ce-ment'.  Cement  which  will 
harden  perfectly  so  as  to  exclude  water.  Cement 
which  will  harden  under  water. 

Some  limestones  yield  a  perfect  hydraulic  cement, 
and  in  other  cases  materials  arc  artificially  united 
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in  proper  proportions.    See  Htdrauuc  Cement, 
p.  1 144.  "A/ecA.  Diet:* 

The  English  PortUnd  c«ment,  which  ha«  acquired  a  world* 
wide  celebrity,  is  &n  artiflcin]  production,  the  Bpecial  featores 
of  the  manulactuTe  of  which  are  the  following :  Chalk  and 
rlaj  are  ground  together  in  water,  the  flue  particles  are 
floeted  away  to  other  Te«f>elii  and  allowed  to  lettle  as  a  paste, 
which  i«  thereupon  collected,  molded,  dried,  burnt,  and 
finally  ground.  Certain  porous,  earthy,  difint^srated  rocks 
are  found  to  be  capable  of  cementing  with  lime  in  the  natu- 
ral state :  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  rei^uire  any  preliminary 
preparation  by  burning  as  do  the  ordinary  clays,  it  being 
simply  necessary  that  they  should  be  finely  ground,  in  ordt^r 
that  a  thorough  incorporation  with  the  lime  may  be  effected. 
These  natural  cements  are  generally  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
so-called  ponuolana  and  the  tra<>s  are  the  best  known  of 
these  deposits,  both  of  which  hare  been  used  from  Tery  an< 
ciei:':  times.  The  posxuolana.  occurring  on  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Naples  —  a  species  of  tufa  —  w.u  known  on  account  of 
its  cementing  properties  to  the  Romans,  and  by  them  largely 
employed.  VitruTius  and  Pliny  both  describe  it,  and  state 
that  it  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  burnt  lime  for 
building  under  water.  The  same  substance  is  rery  lancely 
employed  in  the  same  manner  at  the  present  time.  —  "Af/y- 
teeknu:  Rerievo.''^ 

See  also  Trass. 

Hy-drauOio  Claa'ai-fi-ca'tor.  (Coal)  A 
conl  dressing  apparatus  by  M.  Evrard,  of  St  Eti- 
enne. 

It  consists  of  a  Tertlcal,  hollow  prism,  either  cylindrical  or 
rectangular,  8  meters  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed 

Fig.  1407. 


Ecrard's  Coat  Dnssing  Maekine. 

hy  a  moyable  piston-like  inclosing  rim,  corered  with  a  per- 
forated plate,  which  can  be  raised  to  any  height  desired,  as 
far  up  as  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  by  means  of  a  piston-rod  at- 
tached to  the  under  side  and  an  upright  hydraulic  cylinder 
working  upon  it. 

The  Teasel  is  prolonged  beneath  the  pkton  in  an  open  pipe 
of  the  same  width  and  about  4  meters  long,  and  both  aro  sub- 
merged in  a  wider  water-cistern,  cloeied  above  and  below  and 
steam-tight,  the  cover  being  closely  riveted  to  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  the  vessel,  and  provided  with  a  steam  supply-pipe. 
By  means  of  an  intermittent  supply  of  steam  from  Uie  boiler, 
through  the  cover,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  holder, 
the  water  therein  receives  an  oscillating  jerking  motion,  and 
works  upon  the  minerals  which  are  fed  into  the  vessel  and 
become  beeped  about  1  33  meters  high  upon  the  piston-sieve. 
Just  as  with  a  jig-sieve.  The  only  dlfTerence  is,  that  the  hy- 
draolic  strokes  are  much  stronger  at  the  start,  being  given 


with  a  lift  as  high  as  20  centimeters,  and  then  decrease  to  a 
few  millimeters  so  that  the  action  which  follows  at  first  just 
as  with  a  slime  separator,  changes  gradually  to  the  action  of 
a  flne-jigjring  machine. 

In  this  way  a  pause  of  one  or  two  minutes  is  given,  in  order 
that  the  finest  slime  may  properly  settle  on  the  piston-sieve, 
and  then  this  piston  is  raised  intermittently  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  inner  vessel,  in  order  to  scrape  off  the  jigging-stuff 
over  the  edge  in  different  layers,  according  as  they  lie  upon 
the  piston  after  sorting,  and  to  obtain  them  separately  as 
special  products.  The  whole  operation  lasts  about  five  min- 
utes. 

Hy-draulic  Coal  Mi'ner.  An  apparatus 
for  breaking  down  coal  in  situ. 

The  breast  of  coal  is  undermined  as  usual  and  a  hole  drilled 
in  it  to  hold  an  expanding  plug  of  a  cylindrical  form  worked 
by  means  of  hydiaulic  preMiure  The  plug  is  composed  of 
two  halves,  which  have  a  little  wedge-shapM  space  between 
them,  and  sre  jointed  at  tlie  end  to  the  extremity  of  a  hy- 
draulic cylinder,  and  receive  between  them  a  wedge-shaped 
extension  of  the  hydraulic  ram  or  plunger,  fitting  exactly 
the  widest  part  of  the  wedge-shaped  space,  and  extendini< 
about  half  its  length  when  the  ram  is  withdrawn  into  the 
hydraulic  cylinder.  When  the  prer^ure  is  applied  to  the  ram, 
the  wedge-like  extension  is  driven  further  along  the  space 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  plug,  which  are  forced  apart, 
so  that  the  plug  is  expanded  in  one  direction  beyond  i's  orig- 
inal diameter,  and  by  lifting  breaks  off  the  masB  of  coal. 

See  IlYDiuuuc  Borikq  Machihs,  tupra. 

Hy-draulic  Com-prea'aor.  A  device  in  a 
gun  carriage  to  check  the  recoil  of  the  piece  by  re- 
ceiving the  impact  upon  a  piston  which  coudvDses 
air  in  a  charal)er. 

See  PwMm.Mic  Spring,  •  p  1765,  **Merh.  DiVt.*' 
Bee  also  Qun  Caruaos  ;  IlrDRAtuo  BuFrsR,  supra. 

Krupp ) 

Kendel }  •  "Engineering,-  xxviii.  87. 

VacasMur ) 

Hy-draulic  Crane.  One  in  which  the  ele- 
vating chain  ia  wound  by  hydraulic  iiower. 

The  first  ci^ne  worked  by  hydraulic  power  wjis 
put  up  on  the  quay  of  NewcH8tlc-upou-Tyne  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  in  1846. 

Fig.  1408  gives  two  views  of  a  British  crane  of  this  kind. 
It  is  shown  by  side  and  end  elevations,  and  is  fixed  against 
the  wall  of  a  warehouse  in  connection  with  a  swing  crane 
jib  on  the  outside.  The  apparatus  is  used  in  connection 
with  an  accumulator,  which  is  a  vertical  cylinder,  propor- 
tioned in  diameter  and  height  to  the  number  and  power  of 
the  cranes  or  other  machines  to  be  employed.  This  cylinder 
is  fitted  with  a  leathern  collar  or  gUnd,  through  which  works 
a  ram  or  plunger  with  a  massive  cross-head  on  the  upper 
end,  to  which  is  attached  an  annular  weight-ease  surround- 
ing and  sliding  over  the  above-nasrtod  c}  Under.  The  weight- 
case  is  filled  with  ballast  until  the  total  weight  on  the  ram 
is  equal  to  (u.nually)  700  lbs.  per  square  inch;  water  is  then 
forced  into  the  cylinder  or  accumulator  by  the  hydraulic 
pumps,  until  the  mm,  loaded  as  above  described,  reaches  tho 
top  of  the  accumulator.  At  this  moment  a  self-actiug  ar- 
rangement arrests  the  motion  of  the  engines,  but  imme- 
diately the  ram  begins  to  descend,  in  consequence  of  .«ome  of 
the  stored  power  having  been  used,  the  enKines  and  pumps 
are  set  in  motion  automatically,  and  the  ram  is  again  lifted. 

The  water  passes  from  the  acrumulntor  to  the  cylinder  of 
the  ram,  and,  driving  out  the  pi  «ton,  draws  upon  the  chain 
and  lifts  the  load.  The  princ •  pip  iii  shown  also  in  Fig.  K, 
Plate  XXIV.,  p.  1157,  *  APrh.  Diet.''  The  jibs  are  frequently 
of  greater  sweep  than  that  fihown.  built  up  of  plate  and  angle- 
iron,  and  fixed  in  a  central  position  between  two  tiers  of 
doors,  one  crane  being  thus  made  available  for  both  sets  of 
doors.  The  top  pair  of  cylinders,  shown  in  Fig.  14<38,  are 
used  for  slewing  or  turning  tho  jib,  and  tho  bottom  cylinder 
and  ram  for  lifting  the  load. 

Sw:  — 
Armstrong,  "Engineer*^      "Seienti/ie  American  .9»'/>.,*' 806. 

160-ton *"£w«^'««'<T,-*  xli.  108,  170. 

FieUing  tf  Piatt,  Br.     .  •  ''Enfunter,''  xliv.  88. 

•  **  Snenttjif.  Amerimn  Sup.,"  306. 

MiOs,  Br •  "Engineering,^'  xxiv.  134. 

TweddeU,  Br •  "Engineer,'  xliv.  98. 

Hy-draulic  Dump'ing.  A  tip  for  conl  wag- 
ons to  discliargc  them  on  to  the  chute. 

As  in  similar  constructions,  the  car  or  wagon  is  rolled  on 
a  platform,  which,  in  most  cases,  rests  with  one  end  on 
the  edge  of  the  quay  and  swings  aroimd  a  horizontal  axis, 


HYDRAULIC  DUMPING. 
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Fig.  1408. 
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pit  initial  lit  ft  di^tJinno  fmtii 
Ihv  '\Ujiy  fjf  mho  lit  olio  thinltif 
thf  fntirc  lciii){th  of  the  plat- 
form. Thft  fttlH!r«m<l  rwitw  on 
ft  pt«it4[io,  inoTing  In  a  ry  Un- 
der fllled  wHh  vi,nt«>r.  th*'  re- 
iiffiUntN''  rtf  wliirh  mact  l*f 
ovonmiuo  iliirJn^  thw  dowu- 
Wiird  jfjiinip.v  of  tlii*»  plnlfomi,  ; 
hv  which  the  wntiT  ii«  fnrn  .1  ' 
fmui  tlip  rUtimlc^r  into  nii  nr-  | 
eiimulntor.  Ai^  i»«>nii  ax  thf  {ui  y 
hnji  r»*iirho<l  it*  jirfi|if  r  puT-itdni 
on  the  plntform,  th«  trunir 
whorlN  fii't  nil  n  ?y»kt<?ra  it(  !>■ 
Vtfm,  whirli,  r»l»*  iVn  rliitrhr  - 
cn^p^imp^  flir  frtilit  nx\e  of  tin 
car  niuL  htklilhibC  tlii?  pntiir  lu 
fw^iti^m.  Till"  rnr  t--  tin  n  »)*■• 
PtTuroil  nf  tin'  rt'Hr  in^l.  Tl-f 
pl.itfi»rin  piicrt'*  umiiv  rm  tlj< 
Vi»triii  n  ])rry«,«urD  nt  n^mnt  1.'. 
ii[m4>!iphi'n''H  •  >)>■  fi|H*iTiitg  ji 
Talrt,  c  t> ill  HI  u  Ti  i  ■:  IV t  I  tn  n  i> 
opelK^l  Mith  ikti  aeruiiiiilnr<  I 
of  a.  im-^vuTf  K>f  nimnl  '3^  n\ 
I;ii".''|'h4'nw.  TiiL"  ^ifTrR'ni'ii'  ut 
prvAiiure  of  Are  atmoiipheres 
force*  the  accumulator  up- 
ward ;  this  upward  niotioD  in 


Hydraulic  Crane. 

I  In  rapidity  an,  bv  the  change  of  po8ition  of  the  center 
of  grayity  of  the  car,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  Is  gradu- 
ally increased  to  40  atmospheres.  As  soon  as  the  platform 
ha«  attained  an  inclination  of  46^,  the  accumulator  has  ri«en 
high  enough  to  touch  a  lerer,  by  which  communication  be- 
tween itself  and  the  cylinder  is  interrupted.  Me&nwhilethe 
contents  of  the  car  hare  been  dumped  over  the  scoop-shapod 
end  of  the  platform  into  the  hold  of  the  ressel  below  and  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  16 
atmospheres.  Connection  with  the  accumulator  having  now 
been  restored,  the  platform  is  brought  into  its  original  posi- 
tion by  the  oTerpressure  of  20  — 16  =  4  atmospheres.  Should 
the  cargo  of  the  car  not  weigh  enough,  a  little  water  may  be 
drawn  from  the  accumulator  by  a  separate  stop-ccck.  Hereby 
the  pressure  Is  reduced  and  the  platform  lowered  far  enough 
to  produce  the  necessary  pressure  by  a  change  of  position 
of  the  center  of  grarity  of  the  car.  Glycerine  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  water  when  the  apparatus  is  exposed  to  very 
low  temperatures. 

The  priuciple  inTolved  in  th<s  apparatus  is  the  stomge  of 
the  weight  of  the  cargo  in  an  accumulator,  and  its  employ- 
ment for  raising  the  empty  car  and  platform  after  discharg- 
ing the  load. 

See  also  references  under  Dcmp  Car,  p.  280,  supra, 

Hy-draulic  XMec'tric  Ma-chine'.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  electricity  in  excited  hy  a  flowing 
stream  of  water.  —  Machine  Ekclrique  a  EcovJement. 

The  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  small  figure  to  the  left 
in  Fig.  1409,  in  which  T  is  a  metallic  tube  with  a  stop-cock, 
through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  runs  in  drops  from 
a  reserToir,  while  it  is  electrically  connected  with  the  earth. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  isolated  metallic  cylinder,  L  which 
Induces  a  positive  electrical  conduction  in  the  tube  7and  in 
tlw  itivam  of  water,  by  being  itself  once  for  all  charged  with 


oegatlTe  electricity  by  contact  with  a  piece  of 
rubbed  gutta-percha,  hard  rubber,  sealing-wax, 
or  ei^uiTalent  substance.  The  cylinder  /  Is  called 
j  the  itutuetor.  These  chaijgea  are  Indicated  by  the 
—  and  -f  signs.  The  falling  drops  of  water  be- 
ing positive  electric,  communicate  their  charge  to 
a  funnel  pUtced  in  the  metallic  cylinder  A,  which 
therefore,  also,  becomes  poisitiye  electric,  and  is 
called  the  rrceirtr.  As  electric  charges  alwayi 
go  to  the  outer  surface  of  cylinders,  the  watrr 
Howing  out  of  the  funnel  will  be  neutral,  and  all 
the  positive  electricity  left  behind  in  the  outer 
c>  Under  R.     Its  charge  increases   oontinnaliy, 


Fig.  1409. 


Hydrauiic  EUctric  Mnrhine. 

until  the  charge  of  the  dropn  of  liquid  fal  Idk 
from  Tis  in  equilibrium  with  the  loi«,  or  until 
electric  sparks  fly  over  between  the  lower  cyl- 
inder R  and  the  upper  one  /,  or  until  the  drops 
from  the  tube  T  no  longer  fall  down  in  the  fun- 
nel Rj  being  repelled  fide  ways  and  thrown  out- 
wnrd  by  the  equally  positively  clwrged  cylin- 
der/!. 

If  nothing  more  were  added  to  this  ariange- 
n^ant,  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew  the  nt-gn- 
tivo  charge  of  the  cylinder  /frequently  ;  but  Fig.  1409  rep- 
resents a  double  apparatus  on  this  principle.  Invented  by 
Thompson,  and  so  arranged  by  duplication  of  parts,  one  fet 
next  to  the  other,  that  the  electricity  of  the  lower  cylinder 
R  of  one  charges  the  upper  cylinder  /  of  its  other,  of  which 
then  the  electric  chaiges  will  be  reversed,  the  upper  cylin- 
der /  will  be  positive,  and  the  lower  one  R  negative. 

The  reservoir  R  of  tne  nearest  set  of  cylinders  is  connected 
with  the  inductor  P  of  the  farther  set,  while  the  receiver  H' 
of  this  set  is  connected  with  the  inductor  /  of  the  nearest 
set.  The  drops  falling  from  the  second  inductor  /'  are  then 
negatively  charged,  and  give  this  charge  to  the  second  re- 
ceiver R\  which  increases  the  ctuirg«  of  the  first  inductor  /. 
Added  to  the  connections,  of  which,  of  course,  one  is  always 
positive  and  the  other  negative,  are  two  Leyden  jars,  A  and 
B.  The  jars  are  truncated  cones,  of  flint  glass  of  good  iso- 
lating quality,  coated  exteriorly  with  tinfoil,  and  interiorlr 
containing  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  into  which 
dip  the  lead  rods,  which  at  their  lower  ends  have  lead  plates ; 
the  rods  are  surrounded  by  a  slass  tube  and  pass  through  the 
center  of  a  cover  of  hard  rubber.  This  is  done  to  secure  lor 
the  interior  of  these  jars  a  perfectly  uniiorm  diy  atmos- 
phere. 

The  dynamic  value  of  the  electricity  thus  produced  is  de- 
rived from  the  power  of  the  falling  liquid  :  it  would  be  equsi 
to  the  work  performed  by  gravitation  on  the  drops  of  liquid 
during  their  downward  route,  if  the  drop*  arrived  in  the 
funnels  after  having  lost  all  their  velocity,  and  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  their  loss  in  vis  viva.  The  loss  of  elec- 
tricity is  so  weak  in  this  apparatus,  that  the  charge  can  be 
kept  up  for  years  by  means  of  an  insignificant  discharge  of 
liquid :  a  single  drop,  for  instance,  falling  f  .-om  each  stop-cock 
every  three  minutes,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
constant  charge. 

The  matter  Is  considered  more  at  length  io  "Maiuf/aetmtr 
ajirfAMM<r,"*U.268. 


HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR. 
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HYDRAULIC  ENGINE. 


Fig.  1410. 


Hydramiie  EUvaior. 


ftvoidftnoe  of  the  uw  of  a  lifting  cable,  it  miut  be  aclmowl- 
edged  that  it  has  one  weak  spot,  and  that  ii  the  parting  of 
ttafe  eoanection  between  the  cage  and  the  lifting  tube,  in 
which  ease  the  counterbalance  carrien  the  caoe  violently 
upward  and  break*  the  connection  at  the  top,  allowing  the 
cage  to  drop.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  accident  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Paris,  in  1R78. 

See:  — 

Water  eleraton    .    .  •  "  Mfck.  Diet.,*'  Figs.  7101 ,  etc  .  n.  2738. 
•  "Sei>»c//5<r  American  Sup.,^'  106. 

Burden  .  .  .  .  •  "Manu/ocl.  4- But///er,'' x  265. 
Water  lifter,  Cranston  •  "3f/ii.  4"  Se.  /Vf.w,"  xxxri.  806. 
Elerator,  Cuthing      .  •  "Man.  t^  Builder,''  xii.  196,  282. 

Oli* *'' Manufaet.  f  ByiUier.-' xi,^l. 

Lift,  rirer  Wearer,  Br.  •  '' Ensrineer,''  1.  167,  160. 
Lift,  Troead^ro,  Paris  •  "En^ime^r,''  xlri.  877. 

TwtddeU   .     .    .     .  •  ** Engineer,''  xlir.  98. 

See  several  previous  articles  under  Htdeaulio  Crahb,  Tig. 
1408,  p.  478 :  Oud,  Fig  12S0,  p.  428. 

lUnstrated  article  in  Laboulnye's  " Dirtionnaire  de»  Arts  et 
Manu/aeture*,''  article  '*  Treuil  Hydrauliqut,''  lii.,  ed.  1877. 

Hy-draulic  Zhi'gine. 
prepare  of  water. 

Two  forms  of  hydranlie  engines  are  made  by  PraU  ^  Whit- 
ney. One  with  a  rotary  movement ;  it  is  a  simple  Tecipro> 
eattng  angine  worked  under  a  waler  prstsure  of  20  poundi  to 


Hy-draulic  Bl'e-va'- 
tor.  A  lift  operated  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 

Several  methods  of  application 
of  hydraulic  force  to  this  purpose 
are  given  in  Plates  XXIV.,  XXV., 
pp.  1160-1167,  "31fcA.  Diet.';  and 
Watsr  Emqi.>(I,  Figs.  7101,  7102, 
p.  278'),  Ibid.  See  also  references 
at  ELKVAToa,  p.  800.  Ibid.,  and 
Ropi  KLKVAToa,  Fig.  4487,  p.  1979, 
Ibid. 

The  Ascensenr  ^oux  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1410.  It  is  regarded  as 
the  safest  of  all  methods,  and  is 
remarkably  smooth  and  noiseless 
in  action. 

It  consists  of  a  hydiaulio  cylin- 
der equal  in  length  to  the  height 
of  the  desired  lift  (sometimes  TO' 
and  upward),  placed  vertically 
in  a  well  or  bore-hole,  and  a  ram 
of  area  proportionate  to  the  work 
to  be  done  and  the  pressure  of 
water  available.  The  cylinder  is 
fitted  with  a  gland  or  leathern  col- 
lar, and  on  the  head  of  the  ram 
le.its  the  cace  or  ascending  room, 
which  is  guided  by  suitable  guide 
timbers.  The  motion  is  regu- 
lated by  an  equilibrium  valve,  ad- 
mitting the  water  into  the  cylin- 
der or  letting  it  run  to  waste. 
The  valve  can  be  controlled  from 
a  rod  which  passes  down  one 
comer  of  the  lift,  and  only  re- 
quires a  gentle  pull  to  stop  at 
any  desired  floor  or  to  start 
again. 

These  lifts  are  always  fitted 
with  compensating  counterbal- 
ances, exactly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  cage  and  the  ram,  insuring 
the  utmost  economy  of  water  in 
working.  The  water  pressure  is 
obtained  in  various  ways,  from 
an  accumulator,  from  the  city 
main,  or  from  an  elevated  cistern, 
as  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  1409, 
in  which  is  a  steam  pump  to  keep 
the  cistern  supplied. 

Fig  1411  U  Halt's  hydraulic  el- 
evator,  in  which  the  ram  B  in 
the  cylinder  C  is  made  to  draw 
upon  a  pulley,  A,  and  so  wind  up 
the  suspending  rope  of  the  cage. 
D  is  the  pump,  F  water  sup- 
ply, and  B  pipe  leading  to  ram 
cylinder  C. 

While  it  U  impossible  to  el i mi-  _^,^__ 
nate  all  chances  of  danger  in  lift-  ^:^ — U 
Ing   machinery/  and    preference 
has  been  exprened  for  the  ascen- 
seur   Edouz   on  account  of    its 


Fig.  141' , 


Hydraulic  EieveUor. 


Ad  engine  operated  by 


the  square  inch  or  upward.  It  is  intended  for  furnishing 
limited  power  for  working  printing  presses,  for  small  shops, 
ece..  and  the  stroke  is  adjustable  from  4*'  to  lO''. 

The  hydraulic  engine  for  blowing  pipe-organs  works  noise- 
lessly and  without  thump,  as  the  stroke  of  the  piston  con- 
nects directly  with  a  partially  rotary  movement.  It  works 
under  all  pressure  with  equal  facility. 

See  Htdraituo  Blowir,  supra,  and  Figs.  8426,8427,  p.  1676 
"Meek.  Diet.'' 

The  ^annard  hydraulic  engine  resembles  a  small  horiion- 
tal  steam-engine, and  is  intended  to  be  used,  in  any  locality 
where  a  head  of  water  can  be  obtained,  to  act  as  a  light  motor. 
The  length  of  the  stroke  is  adjustable  at  will,  from  4^'  to  S'^ 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water  available,  or  power  re- 
quired.   Diameter  of  cylinder,  6^'. 

}Vkite'>  dental  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  796,  p.  260,  supra. 

The  Valley  Machine  Co. *s  engine  is  a  small  compact  upright 
form  for  a  domestic  motor,  or  use  in  small  shops. 

See  Figs.  2614,  2616,  pp.  1146,  1146,  "JtfwA.  Diet.'' 

See  also  WATUt-paxssuu  EnoiHi,  Figs.  7120>7124,  pp. 
2748,  2744,  Ibid. 

See:   Motor,  Knecht     .  ,*** Scientific  American,'' x\\.T!9. 

Engine,  Richardson     .  .  •  '*  Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxvi.  262. 

Hubbard  ^  Allen  .    .  .  •  "  American  Artizan,''  xix.  6. 

Hydrant, /iool      .    .  .  •  "Iron  Age,"  xx.,  Oct.  26,  p.  1. 

Botary,  Root   .    .    .  .  •  "Jlfm.  4"  Sc.  Press,''  xxxvi.  868. 
•  '*Se.  American,"  xxxviii.  160. 

Motor,  &4m«l,  Switi.  .     "EngiiM^r,'' xlvi.  210.    Fig.  8. 

ScJunid,  at  Baris  Xzp.     •  " Scientific  Amtr.^"  xxxix.  827. 
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HYDRAULIC  JACK. 


Hy-drauOic  Bn^gi-neer'ing. 

following  heads  •  — 
Air  camel. 
Air  lock. 
Apron. 
Aqueduct. 
Barrage. 
Boom. 

Boring  anchor. 
Break  wat«tr. 
Brush  dike. 
Canal. 
Canal  lift. 
Canal  lock. 
Coffer  dam. 
Crib  breakwater. 
Crib  diim. 
Curtain. 
Dam. 
Dike. 
Dipper. 
Draining. 
Dre<lgf. 
Dredge  boat. 
DredKint?  uuicbine. 
Drtlliiiic  «•««'. 
Drum  burnge. 
Drum  weir. 
Dry  dock. 
Embankment. 
¥NM*ine. 
Flack. 

FlnaMng  brunh  dike. 
Floating  derrick. 
VIoiHnp  do<k. 
Floating  wire  dike. 
Flume. 
Onbion. 
Gabionade 
Gmpnel. 
Grapple. 
Grapple  dredging  machine, 


See  under  the 


GraTing  dock. 

0  rentier. 

Hopper  barge 

Hurdle. 

Hydraulic  grading. 

Jetty. 

Lighthouae 

Lock  gate. 

Mat. 

Mat  boat. 

Mattrees. 

MattreKn  boat. 

MoTable  dam. 

Nayyy. 

Overflow  basin. 

Pier. 

Pile  dam. 

Pile  drirer. 

Pneumatic  excarator. 

Pneumatic  pile. 

ReTetnicnt. 

Revetment  mattrcu. 

Kip-rap. 

Sabot. 

Sand  fence. 

Screw  pile. 

Sheer  boom. 

Shutter  dam. 

Shuttle. 

Slide. 

Founding. 

Sub-aqueouff  exra rater. 

Submarine  excavator. 

Submarine  grapple. 

Submarine  tunuel. 

Towing. 

Tubular  foundation. 

Tubular  pile. 

Weir. 

Willow  curtain. 


Coneult : 


Stuart's, 
Foster^  g. 


'A'aroi  Dry  Dorks. '^ 
*^  ifubinarine  Blastmg.^ 


Hy-draulic  Force  Pump.  The  pnmp  nsed 
in  connection  with  a  hvdraulic  press.  Such  arc 
Phown  in  PlHtes  XXV.,  IXXVI.,  'Wfech.  I>«W.,"opp. 
pp.  1150, 1156.  See  al»o  Boiler  PRorER,  Fig.  763, 
p.  320,  Ihid.;  Hydraulic  Prkrsurb  Pump,  infra. 

Hy-draulic  Forge  A  press  operated  by  hy- 
draulic power,  as  a  substitute  for  the  hammer. 

Reference  haa  been  made  under  Stiel  Presa,  *  p.  28G9, 
*'  Mfck.  Diet./'  to  the  method  adopted  by  R^Tolier  Jt  Co., 
and  othera. 

The  Woolwich  Arwnal  gun  carriage  department  haa  a  hy- 
draulic presa  for  fon^ing  Iron.  The  machine  la  capable  of  ex- 
erting a  force  of  d,(X)0  tona.  and  it  will  probably  auperaede 
the  ateam  hammera  to  aome  extent. 

The  Ilaawell  xystem  ia  deacribiHl  hv  Prof.  Blake  in  hla  re- 
port, •  "  Vienna  Erposition  (1873)  Kf ports,''  i?.,  pp.  267-262. 

Prof.Thur.%ton's  report,  76»//.,  iii.  .33.5. 

Seealao  *^Ens[inrfring  tf  Mining  Jntirnaf,*'  xxiii. 
** Manufacturer  f^  Builder/'  ix.  179, 

Hy-drau'lic  Oage.  The  manometer  applied 
to  register  the  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  engine,  press, 
or"y)ump. 

Hy-draulic  Gra'ding.  Views  and  details  of 
experiments  in  (grading  steep  river  banks  by  means 
of  hydraulic  nozzle,  preparatory  to  placing  woven 
mattress  work  upon  tnem  as  a  revetment,  are  shown 
in  "/?«/).  U.  S.  Etifjineers,"  1880,  *  ii.,  pp.  U44-U49. 

Hy-draulic  Grid.  The  gridiron  or  platform 
on  which  a  vcs.<«el  is  lifted  by  hydraulic  prewure, 
or  by  camel.  See  Grid,  p.  423,  and  Depositing 
Dock,  Plate  IX.,  supra, 

Hy-draulic  Gun'-car-riage.  A  piece  pro- 
vided with  hydraulic  apfmratu^  for  elevating  into 
battery,  de|)res.sing,  and  working. 

See  also  Htdraulic  Compressor. 

Ra*kazoJf,  Ruaaia      .    .     .  •  ''Engineering/^  xxili.  805. 

Hy-draulic  Hoist.  An  arrangement  for 
lifting  vessels  clear  of  the  water,  on  inclines  or  ver- 
tically. 

8ee  /,  Hate  XXV,  opp.  p.  1150,  "M«eA.  Did.'* 
Also  Oui>,  Fig.  1280,  p.  423,  tupra. 


.Marine  slip*  .  .  . 
Dockx,  Engl,  .  .  . 
Jlfan7/i>r.  Tlull,  Br.   . 

See  aluo  Htdrauuo 
DEAUUC  Jack. 


*  *'ScientiJu  Amtr./'  xxxrii.  180. 
.  •  '*ScientiJie  American  Sup./'  1C96. 
.  •  '* Engineer/'  xliv.  850. 
Ceajii:    IlTsaAUUC  Eutator:  IIt- 


Hy-draulic  Jack.  An  application  of  the  hy- 
drostatic pre88  to  a  portable  lifting  or  pushing  in- 
stmment. 

Several  fomui  are  nhown  at  M,  M',  M",  M"',  O,  Plate  XXV. 
p.  Ubl.**Mech.  Diet.'' 

rig.  1412  ^howff  a  jack  for  foiring  crMwheads  out  of  pirton 
rods,  bolts  from  engine  frames  and  cylinders,  crank  pins  out 


Fig.  1412. 


Hydraulic  Jack 

of  locomotiTe  driring-wheelff,  and  for  performing  similar 
work  in  which  it  is  neceMar}-  to  employ  a  tntA  of  large  po»  er 
in  a  small  rpace.  It  conM^^ti*  of  a  long  tube,  A, in  wbirb 
works  a  piston,  B.  The  latter  i.<<  provided  with  suitable  peril- 
ing, and  its  rod  if  a  pcrew  working  in  the  cover  C.  D  '\»  the 
ram  of  the  Jack.  The  hsndle  has  click  and  rachet  so  ss  to 
work  by  a  vibratory  movement. 


Fig   1413. 


Fig.  1414. 


Jfydraulie  Jmck, 


Fig.  1418  is  Justice's  hydran- 
lie  jack.  It  is  filled  with  a 
liquid. 

Water 1 

Whiskey     ....    6 
Oil 0.5 

Well  shaken  together  before 
bet  ng  fl  1  led  in  to  the  Jn(  k  Tb« 
pump-piston  work*  in  guitlw 
at  top  and  bottom;  the  jsrk 
will  work  with  any  wieoeh  or 
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Bpumer,  the  aoeket  of  which  will  lit  the  Bqimn  on  th« 
piimp-«halt.  The  tmutfennce  of  the  liquid  from  the  upper 
ehamher  to  the  speee  beneeth  the  piston  is  the  cause  of  the 
eleTfttion  of  the  heed  end  cylinder  on  the  stem  of  the  foot- 
piece. 

rig.  1414  represents  the  Dudgeon  hydreullc  jmck.  The 
Tlbimttng  lerer  L  operstes  the  plunger  D  by  means  of  s 
cam,  taking  oil  or  glycerine  from  the  chamber  and  forcing  it 
by  pamagee  to  the  space  C  beneath  the  lam  S,  which  rises 
in  cylinder  A. 

The  hydraulic  jack  has  many  applications,  in  machines 
bcaringspecial  names.  See,  among  others  :  Cnxm-fW  Jack, 
•  Fig.  i2l),  p.  2a>,  sii|ira;  CAa-WRssL  Paiss,  •  Fig.  7189,  p. 
2768,  **MteA.  Dia.,''  etc.  See  list  under  HnaADUO  Ma- 
CBiKSBT,  iufra. 

See :  —  Dudgeom  •  "Amer.  R.  R,  Jiwr.,"  1.  647. 

*  Bmen/'s  Report,  **  Centennial  Report* ,^' 

Ti.,  Group  XX.,  p.  37. 
Compound,  /forrigon,  Br. 

•  "Ai^'iutfr,*'  xlil.  21. 

Hy-dranlick-ing.  (Mining,)  Wsshmg  down 
a  placer  claim  by  the  use  of  hose  or  giant  nozzle. 

"  The  water  is  lold  by  the  inch,  that  being  the  customary 
quantity  which  escapes  throiwh  an  orifice  one  inch  square 
with  the  water  6^'  deep  abore  tne  top  of  the  orifice  ;  as  mess- 
ured,  an  inch  of  water  is  considered  equal  to  2^'  cubic  per 
minute.  The  mining  ditches  of  Calif omut  ( 1871 )  carry  at  least 
100,00(y^  or  about2,600,000,000|FUons  in  24  hours.  This 
water  Is  carried  in  open  canals,  in  wooden  frames,  and  iron 
pipes.  The  latter  are  used  now  inyariably  in  crossing  deep 
rsTines,  and  the  necessities  of  the  positions  hare  led  to  the 
adoption  of  heroic  engineering  precedents  in  regard  to  the 
thickness  of  metal,  coupled  with  diameter  of  pipe.  Thus 
the  SwartsTille  pipe,  Ify*  diameter,  under  18(y  pressure,  of 
No.  18  sheet  iron,  was  laid  in  1861,  not  painted  inside,  but 
painted  on  the  out.  San  Juan,  90^'  diameter,  Nos.  12 
and  14  iron,  66'  head,  coated  inside  and  out,  laid  in  1861. 
Chinese  camp.  Nos.  12, 14, 16.  and  18  iron,  maximum  head 
SOO',  was  laid  in  1868.  The  pipes  are  double  rireted  on  the 
longitudinal  seams,  put  together  like  stove-pipes  and  riTeted, 
and  coated  with  coal  tar. 

"  Most  of  the  water  thus  distributed  is  used,  as  is  said,  to 
k^fdraulie,  that  i«,  to  wash  banks  of  auriferous  earth  by 
tlurowing  a  stream  of  water  upon  them  through  a  hose  and 
pipe,  llydraulic  claims  are  usually  in  hills.  The  water  is 
brought  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  by  an  iron  pipe  or  by  a 
hose.  The  hose  is  of  heary  duck,  and  flrom  4  to  ICK'  diame- 
ter,  sometimes  surrounded  by  iron  rings  2^'  wide  and  df' 
apart,  connected  by  4  ropes.  It  is  important  to  proserre  ss 
great  a  head  as  posidble,  with  flexibility  of  hose.  The  nosales 
are  like  those  of  fire-engine  hose,  sometimes  as  large  as  Bf' 
diameter,  with  a  discharge  of  aOO  to  80(y'  of  water.  The 
miners  usually  turn  the  stream  upon  the  banks  near  the 
bottom  unUl  a  large  mass  of  earth  tumbles  down.  They 
then  wash  all  this  away  into  the  sluice,  and  then  cut  the 
baxkk  again  at  the  bottom.  The  water  usually  costs  10  cents 
per  inch  per  day,  and  dirt  in  this  way  has  been  in  some 
plaees  exeaTated  at  a  profit  when  it  contained  one  cent's 
worth  of  gold  in  a  cubic  foot.  The  same  hydraulic  process 
has  been  used  for  exearation  merely.'* 

See  Flvmi,  Fig.  2041,  p.  891,  "Meek,  But.'' 

Hy-draulic  Idft.  Lifting  apparatus  opera- 
ting by  pressure  of  water.  See  Htdraulio  Ele- 
TATOR ;  Hydraulic  Hoist  ;  Hydraulic  Press. 

Hy-dranlic  Lo'co-mo'tive.  A  device  for 
traTeling  up  a  flume  bj  power  derived  from  the 
flow  of  water. 

Leamum     .    .    .    .  *  "  &MiK(Ae  .immeon,**  xzzri.  79. 

Hy-draulio  Ma-chin'e-ry-  Companies  are 
DOW  established  in  England  for  the  production  and 
renting  of  hydraulic  power,  distributed  bv  mains. 
Such  are  the  Chester  and  the  Hull  (Br.)  Hydraulic 
Engineering  Co.'s. 

The  apphcation  of  hydraulic  power  to  the  lifting 
of  passengers  in  hotels  and  stores,  goods  in  ware- 
houses, and  factories ;  and  also  to  the  working  of 
cranes,  dock-gates,  swine-bridges,  elevating  and 
tipping  coal-wagons,  etc.,  has  become  quite  common 
in  Britain  and  America.  In  the  latter,  either  local 
pumps  or  the  city  mains  are  used ;  in  Britain  the 
same  oocuni,  but  there  are  also  companies  which 
rent  power. 

The  subject  has  been  considered,  as  to  its  history  and  the 
elaboration  of  its  methods  and  applications,  in  a  paper  read  by 
8lr  W.O.  Armstrong,  before  the  BritiMk  Instit.  of  Civil  En- 
gineert,  1877,  reproduced  in  "Irim  Agt,^*  zix.,  June  28,  p.  8. 
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*'  In  Hull  (Br.)  the  system  does  not  differ  essentially Jrom 
an  ordinary  water  service,  in  which  tiie  necessaxy  bead  of 
water  is  obtained  by  pumping  direct  into  tlie  mains  against 
the  pressure  in  an  ah'-Tessel  or  stand-pipe.  The  difference 
I  consists  in  the  higher  pressure  employed  —  generally  ttom 
600  lbs.  to  800  lbs.  per  square  inch  —  and  in  the  use  of  dead 
weight  accumulators  for  maintaining  a  uniform  pressure, 
and  allowing  for  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  consumption  ox 
the  water.  In  nearly  all  towns  where  a  good  pressure  in  the 
water  main  exists,  the  force  doe  to  the  pressure  is  being 
utilised  with  great  adTantsge  for  the  working  of  cranes  and 
hoists  and  other  purposes,  and  the  water  is  gmerally  paid 
for  at  a  mte  per  1,000  gallons  consumed.  The  pressure  in  the 
ordinary  water  mains  of  a  city  rarely  exceeds  60  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  pressure  were  In- 
creased to  600  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  only  one  tenth  of  the 
water  would  be  used  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  and 
the  machinery  employed  to  utilise  the  power  need  be  only 
one  tenth  the  capacity.  The  higher  pressure  also  gives  a 
greater  speed  and  certainty  of  action. 

"  What  the  Hull  Hydnulie  Power  Company  have  dime  Is 
to  lay  a  main  of  about  a  mile  in  length  through  the  streets 
bordering  the  Old  Harbor  at  Hull,  in  which  are  butlt  most 
of  the  public  wharves  and  warehouses  of  the  city.  This 
main  is  chaiged  at  a  pressure  of  600  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
by  pumping  engines  erected  at  a  convenient  spot  on  the  line 
of  main.  Not  the  least  important  point  in  the  value  of  such 
an  undertaking  is  that  the  water  being  used  exeluidvely  for 
woridng  machineiy  does  not  require  to  be  of  a  quality  nec- 
essary for  domestic  purposes,  and  there  are  but  few  towns 
where  the  supply  of  pure  water  is  so  ample  that  the  utilisa- 
tion of  inferior  supplies  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 

"  Any  person  on  the  line  of  main  requiring  to  use  cranes,  or 
hoists,  or  printing  machines,  hydraulic  presses,  etc.,  has 
thus  at  his  door  a  simple  and  economical  power  available  at 
any  moment  by  paying  only  for  the  amount  he  actually 
uses.  In  fikct,  the  consumer  can  buy  his  power  in  the  same 
way  as  ho  buys  his  sas,  and  with  no  more  trouble  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  Then  are  iCTeral  other  advantages 
in  the  system  which  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  the  risk  of  fire  in  warehouses  through 
the  substitution  of  water  for  steam  power,  and  the  saving  of 
room  effected  by  dispensing  with  boilers  and  engines.  The 
water  mains  required  for  the  system,  though  of  great 
strength,  are  not  of  latge  siie.  The  main  laid  at  Hull  is  6^' 
in  diameter,  which  will  be  ample  for  all  requirements  there, 
and  would  probably  be  seldom  exceeded  should  the  system 
ever  come  to  be  adopted  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Two  pain  of  pumping  engines,  of  60  horse-power  each,  have 
been  erected,  and  the  engine-bouse  has  been  built  to  accom- 
modate two  other  pairs  of  the  same  sise,  which  will  be  added 
as  the  demand  for  the  power  increases.  The  engine-house  is 
eorered  by  a  cast-iron  tank,  into  which  the  water  is  pumped 
in  the  fint  instance  from  the  river,  and  allowed  to  settle 
before  being  pumped  into  the  main.  A  minimum  charge  Is 
to  be  paid  by  consumers  according  to  the  idae  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  woAed,  amounting  for  an  ordinary  river-side 
warehouse  crane  to  about  £62  per  annum  ;  and  the  cost  of 
working  will  amount  to  about  ^d.  for  each  ton  lifted  40^." 
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Hydrant,  iioo<    .    .    .  •  "Iron  Age'*  xx,,  Oct.  25,  p  1. 

Rotary,  Root      .    .    .  •  "Afin.  *  Se.  Presa,^'  xxxvi.  868. 

Sohmld,  Swlte.     .    .    .  •  "Engineer,*'  xlvi.  210. 

•  "Se.  Amerieattj**  xxxix.  827. 

f  oiging,  HuwM,  Aost.        ThurstonU  "  Vienna  Repon^'^  iii. 
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HYDRAULIC  PUNCH. 


Grid 

Gun  oarriage,  Kaskaxoff 
Hoist,  marine  slip  .    .    . 

Docks,  Br 

MariUiery  Br.  .    .    . 
Jmek,  Dudfgton  .    .    . 

Compoimd,  Harrison 
Lift.  CransUm    .     .     . 

OuJnn^      .... 

Rirer  Weaver,  Br.   . 

Trocad^ro,  Fr.     .     . 
LocomotiTe,  Leamau  . 

Uain 

Mill,  sugar  oane,  Berry 
Mining,  California .     . 

Bowie     .    . 


Dlstribntor 

Gravel  elevator    .    .    . 

Nonle 

Gooeeneck 

Gravel  mining     .    .    . 

JHoskin 

*»  Dictator,"  Hankin  . 
Power  Co.,  Hull,  Br.  .  . 
Press,  for  gunpowder,  Br. 
Pump 

Lyon 

Direct-acting,  Taylor   . 

Pump,  Tweddell,  Br.    . 

Cotton,  Wation^  Br.  . 
Pumping  ODg')  Hcuhom  . 

For  mines 

Punch  &  shears,  Toulon 
Ram  (8  Figures)      .    .    . 

Efficiency 

De  Calichy      .     .     .     . 

Eofton  ^  Amo$    .    .    . 

Fox 


Fyfe 

Heisi 


leisse 

Hett 

Hypsydre  .... 
MiUington  .... 
Montgol/ier  .  .  . 
WhiUkurst  .  .  . 
Riveter,  TweddeU,  Br. 

Keel,  TweddeU,  Br. 
Shears,  Toulon  arnenal 

Tweddell  .... 
Tip,  wagon,  Thomson 
Valve,  Dennis^  Br. 


»  "  Se.  American,''^  xl.  241. 

•  '*BngineeriHg,''  xxiii.  306. 

»  "  Sc.  American^ ' '  xxxvii .  180. 

►  •'&.  American  Sup''  1696. 
^''Engineer,'  xllv.3&0. 

»  ''Am.  R.  R.  Jour.,'  1.  647. 
"►  "Engineer,^*  xliii.  21. 

►  "Afin.  *  Sc.  Press,''  xxxvL  306. 

•  ''Man.  i  Builder,-  xil.  196,  282. 
*"  Engineer,-  1.  167,160. 

•  "EngineeTy*'  xlvi.  877. 

►  "Se.  Ameriean.'"  xxxvi.  79. 

» ^'Afon.  t(  Builder,''  viil.  238. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxix.  204. 

»  "En^enngy"  xxiv.  409,  448, 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1688. 

»  "Se.  American,"  xxxviii.  274. 
"Sc.  American  Sup.,'  767. 

•  "Min.  t  Sc.  Press,"  xxxv.  829. 

•  "Min.  t  Sc.  Press,"  xxxiv.  877. 
»  "Eng.  4"  Min.  Jour.,"  xxiv.  169. 

►  " Engineer ing,*'  xxiv.  446. 

»  "Min.  t  Sc.  Press,"  xxxv.  329. 
»  "Min.  \  Sr.  Press,"  xxxiv.  287. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  446. 
"Engineering,"  xxii.  279. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxv,  96. 

•  "Se.  American,'-  xUi.  134. 

•  "Man.  ^  Builder,"  xii.  49. 

►  "Engineering,"  xxv.  190. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlv.  84. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlv.  38. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxiii.  488. 

•  "Min.  tf  Sc.  Press,"  xxxvii.  869. 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1183. 

•  "Engineer,"  xliv.  466. 
"Se.  American  Sup.,"  239. 

•"Engineer,"  xli.aO 

•  "Engineer,"  xli.  30. 
»  "Rigineer,"  xli.  30. 

•  "Engineer,"  xli.  30. 

"►  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xli.  282, 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1262. 

•  "Engineer,"  xli.  30. 

•  "Sc.  American,''  xxxviii.  166. 

•  "Engineer,"  xli.  30. 

•  "Engineer,"  xli.  30. 

►  "Sc.  American."  xxxiv.  226. 

►  "Engineer,"  xliv.  98. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxx.  636. 

•  "Engineer,"  xli.  2aS. 
•"Sc.  American  Sup  ^"  352. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxviii.  204. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxviii.  13. 


Hy-drauOic  Main  Dip  Reg'u- 
la'tor.  A  valve  device  in  gas  works 
for  regalatine  the  depth  of  seal  of  the 
dip-pipes  in  hydraulic  mains.  In  Is- 
bell's  oevice  an  arranjrement  allows  the 
heavy  tar  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  main  without  disturbing 
the  seal.  Smith  ^  Sayre  Manufacturing 
Co.  See  Dip-pipe,  Fig.  1660,  p.  705, 
and  Gas  Apparatus,  p.  944,  **Mech. 
Diet." 

Hydraulic  main 

♦  "  Manufacturer  and  Builder,"  viii.  283. 

Hy-draulio  Mill.  A  form  of 
sugar-cane  mill  in  which  the  megass 
(bagasse)  is  steamed  in  a  covered  cham- 
ber and  repressed  in  a  second  mill. 

Sugar-cane  mill.  Berry,  Br.   .  •  "Engineering,"  xxix.  204. 

Hy-draulic    Mi'ning.     A  system  of  placer 
mining  in  which  auriferous  strata  are  washed  down 
by  water  jets.     See    Hydraulickino  ;  also  Hy- 
draulic Nozzle,  and  references /iflwaim. 
Hydraulic  mining,  Cal.   .  *  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  409,  448, 

Bowie •"Sc.  American  Sup.,"  ie»3. 

•  "Sc.  American,"  xxxviii.  274. 
"Sc.  American  Sup.,"  767. 

Distributor,  gravel  mining. 

•  "Min.  4r  Sc.  Press,"  xxxv.  829. 
Qravel  elevator,  Oasuton. 

•  "Min.  ^  Sc.  Preu,"  xxxiv.  877. 

See  also  BJUMjmic  Nonu. 


Hy-draulic  Mo'tor.  See  Hydraulic  En- 
gine, "Mech.  Dict.^*  et  supra. 

Hy-draulic  Noz'zle.  The  pipe  for  directing 
a  stream  of  water  on  a  bank  of  auriferous  gravel  in 
placer  mining. 

The  snbject  and  the  method  are  conaidered  under  Htdriu- 
uoKino,  XMvra ;  the  flume  of  Smartville,  California,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2041,  p.  891,  "Mech.  Diet."  and  the  nonlet  at  Fig. 
2616,  p.  114^,  Ibid. 

"  Monitor,'*  Craitf    .    .  •  "£jc^i»«mVif,"  xxiv.  446. 

Fisher,  lijiuekle-Joint  .  *  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  446. 

•  "Eng.  4r  Min.  Jour.,"  xxiv.  169. 

Oooeeneck •  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  446. 

Qravel  Mining     ...»  "Mm.  ^  Se.  Press."  xxxv.  329. 

HosJcin •  "Min.  ^  Se.  Press,"  xxxiv.  269. 

Dictator,  Hoskin      .    .  *  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  446. 

Hy-draulic  PUe  Driv'ing.  {Hydr.  Eng.) 
A  mode  of  sinking  piles  in  friable  soil  by  means  of 
excavating  in  advance  of  the  pile  by  a  forcible 
stream  of  water.     See  Pile,  infra. 

Hy-draulic  Po'w'er.    See  Hydraulic  Ma- 

GHINERT. 

Hy-draulic  Press.  A  press  in  which  water 
under  pressure  of  pump  or  elevation  is  used  as  a 
source  of  power.     See  p.  1149,  **Mech.  Dict.^* 

Beet  root.  Ft "  Dep.  Agri  Sp.  Btport,"  ^o 

28,  Plate  XIV. 

LeUouetU "Dep.Agri.  ^.  Report,"  "So. 

28,  Plate  XV.     Deacription  on  pure  138. 

Gunpowder,  Br •  "Engineertsig,"  xxv.  96. 

Pxeaspump *  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xliLlU. 

Lyon •  *'Man.  ^  Builder,"  xii.  49. 

Direct  acting,  IViy/or    .    .    .•  "Engineering,"  xxf.l90. 
Direct  action  pumpe  for, 

TweddeU,  Br •  "Bn^Vi^er,"  xlv.  84. 

Cotton  proas,  Watson,  Br.      .  •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  38. 

Sm  also  Oil  Pkbss  ;  Stba&imb  Pkxss  :  Wire  Puss  ;  Hot 
Faiss  ;  also  Plate*  XXIV.,  XXV.,  "Meek.  Diet." 

Hy-draulic  Pres'sure  Pump.  A  pump  for 
working  a  hydraulic  press. 

Knowles*  pump,  shown  in  Fig.  1415,  works  direct 
from  the  steam  cylinder,  dispensing  with  belt,  pulley 
cranks  and  fly-wheel. 

See  also  figures  in  Plates  XXIV.,  XXV.,  "Meek. 
Diet." 

Hy-draulic  Pump.    1 .  An  engine  for  serving 

Fig.  1416. 


Hydraulic  Pressure  Pump. 


a  line  of  pipes  by  which  hydraulic  power  is  distnb^ 
uted  through  a  city  or  works.  See  account  of 
works  at  Hull,  Br.,  Hydraulic  Machinery,  p. 
481. 

2.  A  pump  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 

3.  A  pump  for  serving  a  hydraulic  press.  See 
Hydraulic  Frebsurb  Pump. 

Pumping  engine.  ..,    ^,^ 

Hathom  tf  Co.,  Br.  .    .  •  " Engineering  "^  xxill.  4^ 
Water  elevator  for  mines   •  "  Min.  ^  Se.  Press,''  xxxvU.  368. 

Hy-draulic  Punch.  A  punch  operated  by 
hydraulic  power.  See  (j,  Plate  XXV.,  opp.  p.  UW, 
'*Mech.  Diet.** 


HYDRAULIC  PUNCH. 
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HYDRAULIC  VALVE. 


Rail  Web  Punch. 


Fi£8.  1416,  1417  show  two  forms  of  rail  punches 
by  DudgeoD.     Fig. 

1416  is  for  punching  ^»K  ^*^®' 
holes    through    the 
webs  of  rails,  for  the 
passage  of  the  bolts 
of  fish-plates.     Fig. 

1417  is  for  punching 
notches  on  the  edge 
of  the  foot  flange  for 
the  driving  of  the 
spike. 

Punch  snd  shean, 
Toulon,  ¥r. 
•**Sc.  Am.  Sim., 
1188. 

Hy-drau'lic 
Rail'way  Brake. 

A  form  of  railway 
brake  in  which  the 
rubbers  are  brought 
against  the  wheels 
by  hydraulic  power. 
Barker  (Br.). 

Th«  bxmke  in  its  early  form  was  worked  by  a  mt  of  pumps 
in  the  guard's  ran 

driren  by  a  friction  Fig.  1417. 

wheel.  As  now  used 
on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, a  steam  pump, 
fitted  under  the  foot- 
plate of  the  engine,  sup- 
plies a  pressure  which 
can  be  raried  between  6 
lbs.  and  880  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch.  The  pump 
starts  of  itself  when  the 
preesure  falls  below  a 
certain  point,  and  its 
duty  consists  in  always 
keeping  an  accumulator 
filled,  the  load  on  the 
accumulator  being  sup- 
plied by  the  pressure  in 
the  boiler.  The  brake 
blocks  are  operated  by 
small  hydraulic  pxvsaes. 

Barker,  Br. 
•  **EnKineeT''  xliii. 

aoi 

•••Sc.  Am.  S«p.,' 
128i. 

Hy-drau'lic 
Ram.     1.  A  water- 


raising  device,  *  p. 
1150,  **Mech.Dictr 


Rail  Fool  Punch. 


8  figures    .     .     .    .  •  *'Enginefr,''  xUv.  466. 
£fflciency,  ete.   .    .      '^Srientijic  Ameriratt  Sup.,''28Q. 
Dt  Caltchy     .     .     .  •  ^'Engineer,"  xli.  »). 
Easton  If  Amos  .     .  •  '*  Engineer,^^  xli.  30. 

Fox •"fintf/ni-er,"  xli.  130. 

'e •  ''Engineer,''  xli.  IGO. 

•  ^'Setrnn fie  American,"  xli.  Ki. 

•  *'Sctentific  American  Sitp.,^*  1702. 
••'£ii^*n«^,"xli.30. 

•  **SeientiJic  Amrrimn,''''  xxxTiii.  166. 

•  ''Engineer,*  xli.  30. 

•  ''Engineer,''  xli.  80. 


Fvfe 
Met* 


Hett  .  . 
Hyptydre  . 
mUington 
Montgot/ier 
WhiUhmrst 


2.  The  piston  of  a  hydraulic  press. 

The  span  of  the  Rock-island  draw-brldse  is  rotated  by  two 
hydianlio  rams,  each  of  lO'  stroke  and  6^'  diameter  of  pis- 
ton. These  are  placed  over  the  circular  girder  of  the  turn- 
table, one  on  each  side  of  the  span  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
are  woriced  by  a  double-cylinder  engine,  each  cylioder  6"  X 
8".  The  force-pumps  are  four  in  number,  each  with  IJ'' 
piston.  The  rams  are  reciprocal,  each  being  the  roservoir 
for  the  other,  and  the  ofllce  of  the  pump  is  to  transfer  the 
liquid  (water  .50,  glycerine  .60)  from  one  ram  to  the  other. 
Both  the  rams  are  thus  under  the  same  pressure  at  all  times, 
and  hold  the  span  in  equilibrium,  except  during  the  process 
of  turning. 

The  power  of  the  rams  is  transferred  to  the  pier  by  means 
of  a  wire  rope  1^'  diameter,  arranged  as  in  an  Armstrong 
«niM.    Sm  HmaAUUo  BsDam  Opxeaxoe. 


A  mar 


Hy-draulic  RiT'et-ing  Ma-chine, 
chine    riveter  „.    ,^,^ 

forked  by  hydrau-  ^'^'  ^*^® 

lie  power.  See 
Figs.  4351,  4354,  p. 
l949,"Mech.Dict.'* 

See  also  Riyst- 
iMO  Machine. 

Hy-dra  u '  1  i  c 
Shears.  Shears  •"•'^ 
worked  by  hydrau- 
lic power.  0,  Plate 
XXIV.,  p.  1157,  ''Afedt. 
iJict."  See  also  Sueab- 
iNO  Machine. 

Hy-draulic  Steer'- 
ing  Gtear  Apparatus 
for  working  a  rudder  by 
means  of  hydraulic 
power.  As  seen  in  La- 
fatigue's  steering  gear,  the 
vertical  action  of  (he 
plunger  contained  in  the 
power  cylinder  gives  mo- 
tion to  a  crosshead  Httod 
with  a  nut  having  a  screw 
cut  of  a  quick  pitch,  the 
collar  working  in  this  bid- 
ing firmly  keyed  on  to  thi* 
nppereudof  the  rudder, 
gives  the  circular  motiou 
required. 

•  "Engineer,'"'  Lafargue^i  HyttauHc  SUerimg 

•  "Se.  Am.  Slip.,"  2268.  Gear. 

Hy-draulic  Tip.  A  device  for  discharging 
coal  wagons. 

The  invention  of  D.  Thomson,  of  London.  A 
vertical  skeleton  frame  is  provided  with  arrange- 
ments for  lifting  and  tipping  the  wagons.  A  sin- 
gle hydraulic  cylinder  is  used,  the  tipping  being 
done  by  a  chain  attached  to  the  end  of  the  rising 
platform,  that  end  of  the  platform  being  detained 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  hoisting  movement. 

Thotnson,Br *  "Engineering,'*  xxy Hi.  704. 

See  also  Hydrauug  Dump. 

Hy-drau'lic  Fig.  1419. 

Valve.  The 
valve  for  control- 
ling the  flow  of 
water  to  and  from 
the  cylinder  in  hy- 
draulic elevators ; 
starting,  stopping, 
and  holdin^^  the 
car  at  the  different 
floors.  A  wire 
shipping  cablei 
runs  inside  the! 
hatchway  from  top' 
to  bottom,  passing 
around  the  wheel 
on  the  valve  stem, 
for  opening  or 
closing  the  valve, 
and  the  cable  is 
under  control  of 
the  attendant  i  n 
the  cage  or  on  the 
platform.  The 
valve  is  moved  bv 
pinion  and  rack 
and  discharges  below. 

Dennis,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxvili.  18. 


Hydraulic  Valve. 


HYDRO-ACCUMULATOR. 
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HYDRO  EXTRACTOR. 


rif.  1420. 


tlydro-carbon  Engine. 

Hy'dro-ac-cu'mu-la'tor.  See  Accumula- 
tor ,  Hydraulic  Accumulator,  supra. 

Hy'dro-oar'bon  En'gine.  An  engine  in 
which  mixed  petroleum  and  air  are  burned  to  fur- 
nish power  by  the  expansion  due  to  combustion. 

Fig.  1420  iihowfl  Brayten's  lingle-a^ting  hydro-earbon  en- 
gine. A  is  the  working  cylinder  of  the  engine,  which  is  Jack- 
eted by  a  water  cylinder.  B  ifi  an  air-pump  actuated  by  the 
working  cylinder,  and  employed  to  comprewt  air  into  the  two 
reserroirfl  C  C,  constituting  the  l)aee  of  the  frame,  i)  is  a 
pump,  which  supplies  the  petroleum  or  other  suitable  fuel, 
as  fast  as  it  is  needed  for  combustion.  The  double-acting  en- 
gine is  furnished  with  a  beam,  the  column  carrying  the  beam 
center  being  employed  as  the  rcHerroir  for  water.  The  air- 
pump  is  also  double-acting,  and  is  placed  over  the  motive  or 
working  cylinder ;  the  latter  having  a  diameter  of  Id"  and 
\b^'  stroke.  The  engine  is  constructed  to  stand  a  pressure  of 
100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  to  make  200  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  oil  reservoir  is  formed  in  the  frame  supporting 
the  crank  shaft ;  but  if  the  use  of  a  reservoir  of  oil  is  objected 
to,  the  oil  pump  can  draw  its  supply  through  a  pipe  from  an 
oil  tank  placed  at  any  convenient  distance.  One  volume  of 
crude  oil  can  be  burnt  with  25  volumes  of  highly  compressed 
air. 

The  action  of  the  engine  is  as  follows :  The  oil  pump 
feeds  a  few  drops  of  liquid  fuel  through  a  small  tube  into  an 
annular  chamber  containing  felt ;  hero  the  petroleum  en- 
counters a  supply  of  compressed  air  by  which  it  is  vaporised, 
the  mingled  air  and  vapor  are  forced  in  proper  proportion  into 
the  working  cylinder,  where  the  combustion  takes  place, 
communication  with  the  annular  chamber  being  cut  off  and 
the  products  of  combustion  being  left  to  work  expansively, 
driving  ithe  working  piston  downward  ;  towards  the  end  of 
the  stroke  the  compressed  air  supply  to  the  working  cylinder 
ii«  cut  off,  thus  extinguishing  the  combustion  therein :  the 
opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  permits  egress  to  the  proaucts 
of  combustion,  and  the  stroke  is  completed.  An  independent 
jet  of  hydro-carbon,  burning  continuously  in  a  suitable 
chaml)er,  lights  the  hydroM^arbon  in  the  working  cylinder  at 
the  commencement  of  each  stroke.    The  supplies  of  air  and 


oil  are  adjustable,  thus  giring 
to  the  engines  all  the  adnn- 
tages  of  a  variable  cut  off,  and 
effecting  an  important  savioi^  in 
fuel  when  the  engine  is  not  le- 
quired  to  work  up  to  its  full 
capacity.  Ordinarily  but  one  of 
the  compressed  air  reservoin  r 
C  is  employed,  the  other  beini; 
kept  charged  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  immediate  starting  of  the 
engine  at  any  time. 

The  engine  is  made  in  tixKi 
for  small  factories,  for  yachU, 
and  launches:  8  to  10  horn? 
power. 

In  the  small  horixontal  petro- 
leum engine  of  Julius  Hocic. 
of  Vienna,  the  oil  is  pumped  into 
one  end  of  a  cylinder,  mixed 
with  air,  and  then  exploded,  thf 
piston  Lb  driven  outward  and  re- 
turns by  the  momentum  of  the 
flywheel,  forcing  the  gas  out  of 
an  exhaust  valve  in  the  back- 
ward stroke.  One  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  open,  like  the  Otto 
gas-engine. 

Bmyton. 

•  "  Engineer;'  xli.  486. 

•  ^^  Engineerim^,'"  xxlii.  124. 
•"Sb.  Atner.  Sup.,''  916 
•"&-.  ^mer  "xxxi?.303; 

xxxvi.  15. 
*"Sr.  Am.  -SMp.,"  629,530. 
T'lomaon.  Sterne  ^  Co.,  Br. 

•  ^* Engineering y"'  xxvi.  46. 
••♦^n«^ii««-,"xlvi.42. 

Hy'dro-car'bon  Pur'- 
nace.     See    Petroleum 

FOANACE. 

Hy^dro-carTjon  Oil. 
United  States  Revenue 
designations. 

Lubricants:  Semi-fluid  oils  of 
a  tarry  consistence  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures. 

Parnffine  oils:   Fluid  hydro- 
carbon oils  below  3SP  Beaume 
Kerosene :  Fluid  hydro-carbon  from  86°  to  69°  Beaume. 

Gasoline :  From  70<^  to  80^  Beaum^. 
Hydro-carbon  oils  above  80^  Beaumi  ToUtillae  in  ordisaiy 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Sec  Pbtrolbcic. 

Hy'dro-cele  Ap'pa-ra'tUB.  {Sttrgical.)  In- 
struments for  puncturing,  syringing,  or  compressing 
the  scrotum. 

Pages  46,  47,  Part  III.,  Tiemann's  "Armamentantim 
Chirurgicum." 

Hy'dro-dy-na-mom'e-ter.  An  instrument 
employed  to  measure  the  velocity  at  any  point  of  a 
liquid  current.  It  determines  directly  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  liquid  against  an  obstacle  to  the  cur- 
rent. This  pressure  is  equilibrated  by  the  torsion 
of  a  metallic  rod.  A  gradnated  circle  is  used  to 
measure  the  amplitude  of  the  torsion. 

The  account  of  M.  de  PerrodiVs  hydro-dynamometer,* 
translated  from  the  "Annaks  dts  Ponti  et  CkoMtsies,'  in 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Eng.  Magazine;^  xvii.,  p.  481. 

Hy'dro  Ez-tract'or.  Another  name  for  a 
wringing  or  drying  machine ;  the  term  especially 
belonging  to  the  centrifugal  dryer,  known  also  as  a 
centrifugal  machine,  snj^ar  dryer,  honey  extractor, 
etc.  See  under  the  various  heads  in  "Meek,  Diet." 
et  sup-a  et  infra. 


The  instance  shown  in  Fig.  1421  is  one  made  by  Pitrron  ^ 
Dehattre,  Paris,  in  which  a  small  and  eompaet  reeiproeatiDg 
steam-engine  attached  to  the  side  of  the  shell  opentes  the 
cage  through  the  medium  of  shafts  and  bevel-gear.  A  stmi- 
lar  arrangement  is  made  by  Uhiinger,  of  Philadelphia. 

*  *^  Scientific  American  StippUment "'    ....    S798. 
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FiR.  1421. 


Hydro  Extractor 

Hy'dro-gen    Gas   Ap'pa-ra'tus.     For   the 
production  of  hydrogen  gas  for  aeronautic  purposes. 

Wet  proceas,  Giffard      .     .     .     .  •  '^Man.  If  Builder,"  x.  86. 
•".Vf.  ^m.,"  xxxTiii.  104. 
Siiper-h«tt«d  steam,  luiphtha,  and 

,  r<f«iV  du  Motay    •  "&.  Am.  Sup.,''  8881. 


Hy'dro-hem'o-stat.  {Snrgicol.)  A  bag 
through  which  cold  water  is  passed,  and  which  is 
press^  against  a  surface  to  arrest  hemorrhage. 

Oouley^a  hydro-hemofltat  for  arresting  hemorrhage  after 
lithotomy,  is  shown  in  Fig.  157  e.  Part  III.,  Tiemann^s 
" Arrrurnientariittn  Chirurgicutn.'* 

Hy-dro-m^e'.  An  artificial  mother,  or  hox^erer, 
heated  by  hot  water,  and  designed  for  young  chick- 
ens received  from  the  incubator. 

Hy-dro-mo'tor.  An  application  of  steam  to 
pumping  water,  ejected  at  tne  stern  as  a  mode  of 
propulsion. 

Hydro-jBTopulsion  was  adopted  by  Ramsey,  of  Virginia. 
See  p.  2322,  **Meeh.  Diet."  The  subject  is  considered  under 
Utdeaulic  Propeller,  p.  1150,  Ibid. 

•  *^ Srientijie  Ameriran  ' xli.  223. 

Hy-dro-nette'.  A  portable  force-pnmp  for 
sprinkling  gardens,  flowers,  and  vines  in  conserva- 
tories, etc. 

A  syringe.     See  also  Aquapult. 


Fig.  1422. 


Hydronftte. 

Hy'dro-pneu-mat'ic  Ac-cu'mu-la'tor.  An 
apparatus  in  which  compressed  air  is  made  the  res- 
ervoir of  power ;  especially  adapted  for  using  in 
connection  with  hydrostatic  presses  and  lifts.  See 
Accumulator. 

Hy'dro-pneu-matlc  Gtm.  One  in  which 
the^  recoil  is  used  to  compress  a  volume  of  air, 
which,  being  subsequently  Drought  to  act  upon  the 
gun,  shall  raise  it  to  the  nring  position. 

The  inrenUon  of  Capt.  Jas.  B.  Eads.  Independently  in- 
ywjted  or  adopted  by  Major  MoncriefT.  Sec  description,  pp. 
Me  et  uq.,  "Ordnance  Report,'^  1877,  and  Plates  XXXIX., 


Moncriejfi  system.  De^ribed  and  illustrated  in  Barnard 
A  Wright's  report  on  "  Fabricaiifig  of  Iron  for  Defensive 
Purposes  "  Engineer  Department,  C.  8.  A.,  1871. 

Hy'dro-py-rom'e-ter.  One  in  which  the 
temperature  is  ascertained  by  exposing  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heat  which  is  to  b«  measured  a  definite 
weight  of  some  metal,  as  platinum,  steel,  copper,  etc., 
and  then  quenching  the  same  in  a  known  weight 
of  water,  and  noting  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the 
latter. 

The  plan  was  first  adopted  by  Clement  Besormes  & 
SchwarCa  for  the  measurement  of  heat  in  f  omaces ;  then  by 
Begnault  in  the  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  variouB 
subiHtanoes,  and  by  Dr.  Siemens  in  experiments  upon  the 
varying  electrical  conduct!  Tity  of  telegraph  wire  under  dif- 
ferent duress  of  temperature. 

Byvtrom-s (Swedish)  hydro-pyrometer,  "  Ordnance  Report,^^ 
1878,  Appendix  R,  8,  PUtes  IV.,  V.,  and  p.  375. 

Hy'dro-rhe'o-stat.  An  apparatus  to  vary  the 
intensity  of  the  electric  current  oy  passing  it  through 

water. 

» 

Fig.  860,  Fart  1.,  Tiemann^s  "iimuitn.  Chintrgicum.*^ 

Hjr'dro-Btat.  {Electricity.)  Water  stoppr. 
The  cell  cover,  which  prevents  the  sj)illing  or  slop- 
ping of  the  exciting  fluids,  and  which  makes  the 
battery  portable,  and  enables  the  operator  to  con- 
vey it  from  place  to  place  safely,  without  removing 
the  liquid. 

Hy^dro-stat'io  Joint.  A  leaden  joint  for 
mains,  calked  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  A  circular 
groove  inside  the  \ye\\  of  the  main  is  occupied  by  a 
ring  of  lead.  A  threaded  hole  is  made  on  the  exte- 
rior, leading  into  the  groove.  Tar  is  poured  in 
around  the  ring  and  force  applied,  which  drives  the 
lead  into  every  crack.  The  hole  is  then  fitted  with 
a  screw  plug. 
•"Scienti^  American  SuppUment*'    ....     1725. 

Hy'dro-stat'ic  Reg'u-la'tor.  1.  The  by- 
drostatic  regulator,  as  applied  by  M.  Cheret  to  the 
arming  press  {balancier)  of  the  French  mint,  is  de- 
scribed in  Laboulaye't  **  Dictionnaire  des  Artset  Man- 
ufactures,^' i.,  art.  '*  Balancier,*'  Fig.  189  bis. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  controlling  the  water  pres- 
sure in  the  mains  and  pipes  of  water-works  in  the 
Holly  system  of  water  supply. 

The  hydrostatic  regulator  is  provided  with  a  piston,  placed 
within  an  upright  cylinder,  and  having  a  rod  extending  up- 
ward which  is  connected  to  a  cross-bar,  having  heavy  weights, 
whicli  by  means  of  suitable  contrivances  ^sar  down  upon 
the  piston  with  a  force  tliat  increases  as  tlie  piston  rises.  A 
Amall  pipe  connects  the  water  mains  with  the  cylinder  be- 
low the  piston,  and  any  change  in  the  water  pressure  (which 
would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  opening  or  closing  ser- 
vice-coclcs)  at  once  communicates  motion  to  the  piston,  and 
the  force  below  the  piston  is  always  met  by  an  equal  retdst- 
ing  force  from  the  increasing  weight.  By  means  of  simple 
appliances,  the  changes  in  ue  position  of  the  piston  are 
utilized  to  operate  on  the  steam- valves  of  the  engine  (or  the 
gates  of  a  water-wheel,  if  works  are  run  by  water-power), 
and  change  the  point  at  which  steam  is  cut  off  in  the  cylin- 
ders of  the  engine,  thereby  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
power  of  the  engines,  the  speed  of  the  pumps,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  supplied.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  pis- 
ton moves  either  higher  or  lower  in  the  cylinder  than  the 
point  at  wliich  it  may  have  been  set  to  maintain  the  desired 
pressure,  it  will  automatically  bring  the  speed  of  the  engine 
to  the  rate  required  to  supply  the  demands  for  water,  and 
permit  the  pressure  to  vary  only  within  the  limits  needed  — 
two  or  three  pounds  —  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  out^lf 
moving  mechanism  of  the  regulator. 


^  Scientifie  American  Supplement  ' 


2220. 


Hy^dro-stat'ic  Weighting  Ma-chine'.    An 

apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  an  olyect 
in  transitu,  during  the  operation  of  hoisting.  Figs. 
1423-1425. 

The  upper  loop  is  placed  over  the  hook  of  the 
cr^ne  cham,  and  the  object  slung  to  the  ring  be- 
neath.  To  the  upper  loop  is  attached  the  cylinder, 
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Fig.  1423. 


Fig.  1424. 


Hydrostatic*Wtighin^  Ma- 
chine.    {Front   View.) 


HydrosUUic  Weighing  Ma- 
chine. {Section  through 
Stuptnding  Strap.) 

and  to  the  ring  the  piston  moving  in  the  cylin- 
der and  tightly  packed 
therein.  The  space  in 
the  cylinder  is  filled  with 
castor-oil.  When  a  weight 
is  suspended  from  the 
ring,  the  piston  presses  on 
the  oil,  which  passes  b^  a 
channel  to  the  gage  which 
indicates  the  weight,  in 
tons  and  pounds. 

Hy^dro-the-ra-peu'- 
tio  Ap^pa-ra'tiiB.  A 
shower-bach.  In  the  form 
invented  by  Bozeraiu,  of 
Paris,  it  is  a  compact  fold- 
ing arrangement  It  may 
all  be  contained  in  a  pan 
with  a  lid,  and  when  erect- 
ed for  use,  has  a  stem  fas- 
tened to  the  slatted  floor, 
and    holding  a  reservoir  Hydrostcaitir  weighing  Ma- 

and  a  perforated  ring  for        chine.      { Section  through 
discharging    U  p  O  n   t  h  e         ^^'  Connection. ) 

shonlders,  the  water  being  raised  from  the  pan  by  a 
hand-pump. 

♦"S»enlt/Scilmmea»" xUii.  148. 

Hy^dro-ther'mal  Mo'tor.  An  engine  in- 
rented  by  Tomassi,  in  which  the  dilatation  and  con- 
densation of  oil,  caused  by  the  action  of  heat,  trans- 
mits motion  to  mechanism  which  actuates  a  piston 
at  the  rate  of  100  strokes  per  minutei  The  chief 
proposed  application  of  this  motor  is  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  of  steam  engines, 
something  after  the  manner  proposed  for  the  bi- 


sulphide of  carbon  and  ammonia  machines.  —  "La 
Mondes"  "  Scientific  American"  xxxiv.  89. 

Hy^dro-tri-mef  ric  Pu'rl-fier.  A  name  given 
by  M.  Le  Tellier  to  his  apparatus  for  removing  the 
hardness  from  water  by  throwing  down  the  lime, 
which  is  afterwards  intercepted  by  filtration  through 
charcoal. 

A  jet  of  lime-water  if  made  to  mingle  with  the  sfcreun  from 


'*  Vtm  Nostrand's  Etig.  Mag.^"'  xriii.,  p.  472. 

See  alBO  Fubwatkr  Hkatkr  axd  Puufxke,  Figs.  1006-1011, 
pp.  328,  829,  supra;  alio  Limb  CATCiiXB,tJt/^. 

Hy'dro-tro'- 

ghe.  The  Eng- 
9h  name  of  an 
apparatus  for 
raising  water  by 
means  of  con- 
densing steam  in 
chambers,  simi- 
lar in  principle 
to  the  pulsomeier, 
ctquometer,  etc. 

Steam  is  admitted 
to  the  chambers  al- 
ternately. The  con- 
densation of  dteam 
causes  the  chamber 
to  fill  from  a  source 
below.  Steam  ad- 
mitted above  the 
water  forces  it  to 
an^  reasonable 
height ;  so  on  alter- 
nately of  the  cham- 
bers. 

A  revival  of  the 
so-called    steam-en-  Hydrotrophe. 

gine  of  Captain  Sa- 

vary.    Fig.  6667,  p.  2887,  "MecA.  Dtc/.»' 
Hodgkin,  Neuhaus,  &  Ck).      .  •  ^^En^tntering^^^  xxiv.  27, 88. 

Hy-grom'e-ter.  A  measurer  of  moisture.  See 
instances  and  descriptions.  Fig.  2628,  p.  1 159,  "Meek, 

"Seientijic  Amer.,*^  XKviii.  227 

•  *^ Scientific  American  Sup  ,*'212. 

•  "SctMirt/Sc  Amer.,^^  xxxvi.  86. 
"Scientific  American  Stqt.y^'  1974. 

Laboulaye,  i.,  Fig.  6,  cap.  "j1«t*- 

culteuT.  ■ ' 
Laboulaycy   ii.,    *'Hygrometrt.'^ 
_  .     .     .     .  *  "Scientific  American  Sup. y''2Md. 

Wagner •  "  Scientific  American  5^.,^'  808. 

Hygroscope,  natural      .  *  "Scienttfic  Americanf^'  xxxvi.  67 

Hy'gro-Bcope.  (Gunpowder.)  An  air-tight  box 
in  which  powder  is  confined,  subjected  to  a  damp 
atmosphere  at  uniform  temperature  for  12  hoars, 
in  order  to  test  its  capacity  for  absorbing  moisture. 

See  "  Ordnance  Reporty'^  1879,  Appendix  I.,  Plate  X.  b,  sad 
description,  p.  116. 


Hachenberg  .     .     . 

Hair,  Koppe,  Zurich 

Herv^  Mangon  .    . 


Simple 


Ice.     Refer  to :  — 

Ice  boat,  poodible  velocity 

Tower 

St.  Lawrence  .     .     . 
"Whiff"   .    .     .     .  • 
"  Icicle ''   .     .    .     .  • 

Ice  blasting      .... 
loe  breaker,  Creasey      .  • 

Ice.crpam  beater.  Wise  .  * 
Ice-orenm  freexer.  Dexter  * 
Ice  cret'per,  Austin    .     .  • 


"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xxi.  514. 
^^ Scientific  American,'*'  xli.  288. 
"7ron  Age,''  xviii.,  Nor.  10,  p.  15. 
•  S(.  American  Sup.,"  996.  1107. 
'.Si;.  American  Sup.,"  967;  *  12. 
^^  Srientifir  Anirrican,"  xxxvi.  152. 
^^Scientifir  Amrrirati  Snp.,^^  917. 
^^Seientifir  American,^'  xli.  58. 
"Tron  A^e,^^xxT.,  April  1.  p.  13. 
*^ Scientific  Amrr.,"*  xxxviii.  102. 
^*  Scientific  Amerirnn,'^  xxxri.  6. 
'^Srienttfic  American,''^  xl.  118. 


Ice  house,  cheap  .  .  .••'Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,;'  1670  ;  •  1851- 
Ice  houM  and  cold  room  •  "Seieniifie  American  Si^p.,*'  939. 
Ice  plow,  railway. 

Augamar •  "  &t«iU(^  Jmrncon,"  xltti.  887. 

Ice  tonga,  £ii/fr    .     .    .*"  Seient^  American,"  xxxrii.  d^ 

See  also  let  Macgtikbs. 

Ice  Bag.    {Surpical.)     A  means  for  cold  appli* 
cation  specially  made  for  the  spine,  the  eye,  etc. 
Ice  broken  in  pieces  is  put  into  a  caoutchouc  bag  of 
the  proper  size  and  shape. 
Head-dress,  ice  water      .    "Seieniifie  American,*'  xxxv.  342. 


Ice  hat,  medical 


'  Scientific  American,'^ xxxix.  \ 
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loa  Bal'ance.  A  spring  balance  registering  to 
200  or  to  400  pounds,  by  5'8. 

Ice  Cap.  An  ice  bag  for  the  head.  See  Ice 
Bag. 

Ice  Car.  (Railway.)  1.  One  with  double  sides, 
floor,  ends,  and  roof;  the  interstices  filled  with  saw- 
dust or  other  non-conductor  to  prevent  the  ice  from 
melting. 

2.  See  also  Icb  Locomotive,  Fig.  2624,  p.  1163, 
**Mech.  Diet." 

Ice  Chop'per.  {Fishing.)  A  tool  used  in 
chopping  ice  for  packing  fish  or  bait. 

Ice  Book.  See  Ice  Tongs,  g,  j,  k.  Fig. 
2658,  p.  1171,  "Mech.  fJict." 

Ice  HL'e-va-tor.  Fig.  1427  is  an  inclined  plane 
for  endless  chain  elevator. 

Fig.  1427. 


manifest  advantages  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
most  convenient  agent  known  is  ammonia. 

Machines  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  — 

Absorption  machines ;  in  which  gas  (ammonia)  is 
set  free  from  its  watery  solution  by  heat,  is  con- 
densed, refrigerated,  worked,  and  then  reabsorbed 
by  the  water. 

Compression  machines;  in  which  the  gasses  are 
forced  to  make  the  circuit  by  means  of  pumps. 

The  abtorption  mAchines  are  thoM  of 

TeUier  Boyle.  SUudy-Retu. 

fJarri.  Reeee.  Mignon  4*  Rouait,^ 

Rankin.  Krupp.  Kropff. 

The  following  materialB  hare  been  used  in  eompreauon 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  ice :  — 


Anunonia. 

Metlrylic  etbt^r 
fli-j^ul^jtiit^If  t»f  carbon. 

iluli^biirir  add. 

Sulphune  eclier  (ethylic). 
Naphtlia. 


AnbydrouB  sulphuric  oxide. 
Chy  mogene  ( petroleum  ether). 
Atmospheric  air. 
Gasoline. 
Carbonic  add. 
Alcohol. 

£thylo-8ulphuroiu  dioxide. 
Rhigoiine. 


Uf  E^etHilar. 


It  is  so  plaeed  that  its  foot  is  in  the  water  of  the  ice-pond 
and  its  several  chutes  connect  with  the  stories  of  the  ice- 
house, or  sncceesiTe  elerations  of  the  ice  stored  therein.  An 
endless  chain  proTlded  with  slats  runs  OTer  puUeys  at  the 
angles  of  the  triangular  frame  ;  the  foot,  rertex,  and  at  the 
angle  of  the  right-angled  triangle.  The  inclined  planes  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  gnnngs.  filling  its  rarious  panels,  and  the 
block  of  ice  caught  by  one  of  the  slats  on  the  continuously 
moTing  chain,  slips  up  the  grating  as  far  as  the  latter  ex- 
tends, which  may  be  to  any  required  distance  according  to  the 
eleration  acquired  by  the  stored  ice  at  any  given  time.  On 
attaining  this  elevation,  which,  in  the  illustration,  has  been 
assumed  to  be  at  the  second  chute,  say  TXy  from  the  base,  the 
grating  having  been  removed,  the  block,  no  longer  supported 
on  its  slippery  track,  passes  between  the  inclined  beams  on 
to  the  chute,  which,  being  inclined,  conducts  it  to  ^he  Ice- 
house. 

Another  form  of  inclined  plane  ice  elevator  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3641,  p.  lies,  "Jh^eA.  Diet.**  See  also  Icb  Scrbw,  infra.  See 
also  Id  Elbvatob  Cbaih,  Figs.  966,  867,  p.  809,  mpra. 

Ice  Ma-chine'.  All  artificial  refrigeration 
proceeds  upon  the  general  principle  of  compressing 
a  gas,  removing  fh>m  it  wtien  in  this  compressed 
state  the  heat  generated  by  compression,  bv  means 
of  running  water,  and  then  permitting  the  zeex- 
pansion  of  the  compressed  gas  in  a  series  of  pipes 
or  chambers  so  disposed  as  to  abstract  heat  from 
the  water  to  be  frozen. 

Three  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  at  the  nor- 
mal pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  a 
temperature  of  75^  F.,  being  compressed  into  an 
iron  vessel  containing  one  cubic  foot,  will  show  a 
temperature  say  of  22.'S<^  F.  Being  cooled  as  above, 
until  its  temperature  is  75°,  and  then  permitted  to 
expand,  the  result  will  be  say  3  cubic  feet  of  air  at 
250. 

Various  gases  are  substituted  for  air  as  being 
more  powerful  refrigerating  agents. 

Bucn  gases  as  can  be  liquefied  by  presaore  poasess 


Tho  tiiiiniotiui  machine  of  Ferdinand  Carr^  is  shown  in 
FLate   XXV  L,  i,>|>pcksite  p.  1164,  and  described  on  p.  1166, 

The  tmmtf  of  i^biiorption  machine  has  been  gpven  to  ma- 
chitt^L*^  ui  tlii>  rlji^A  from  the  manner  in  which  t^  gas  is  man- 
j^mU  ^\n^  ftUrrtintely  distilled  and  reabsorbed.     A  chaige 
at  aiuiii'^Diiicut  w  titer  or  aqua-ammonia  ha  Ting  l>een  placed 
iu  a  builer  or  ^ttll,  the  gas  is  driven  from  the  water  by  the 
ijjivrit  iiiiplication  of  heat ;  the  gns  being  retained  by 
viilj\t\->  119  a  receiver  or  series  of  pipes,  pressure  re- 
t.\ihf  [ini'cltiely  tm  in  a  steam  boiler.    While  under 
ihi.<  |iriHjiure,  running  water  passes  around  the  re- 
ceiver or  pipes,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  gas  is  sufficiently  reduced,  so  that  it 
liquefies  under  the   pressure  which   is 
derived  directly  from  the  still.    This  liq- 
uefied gas,  after  expanding  in  a  cham- 
ber or  in  a  series  of  pipes,  for  the  pur> 
pose  of   reproducing    refrigeration    by 
absorbing    heat   from   substances    sur- 
rounding the  pipes,  is  then  reabsorbed  by 
the  water  which  originally  held  it  in  solution. 

In  these  machines  mechanical  force  is  dispensed  with,  ex- 
cepting in  the  slight  power  required  to  pump  the  water  back 
into  the  still  pipes,  after  it  has  reabsorbed  the  ammoniaoal 
gas. 

Plate  XXni.  shows  a  small  Carr«  ice  machine  of  domes- 
tic siae  in  which  an  ammonia  solution  serves  indefinitely. 
It  requires  for  operation  nothing  but  fire  and  vrater,  and,  as 
soon  as  one  block  of  ice  is  congealed  it  is  ready  to  commenc9 
another.  It  is  specially  intended  for  Ices,  caralfes,  sorbets, 
etc.,  but  has  Its  uses  also  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  Rankin  Ice  Bfachine,  shown  in  Plate  XXIII.,  the 
distillation  of  ammonia  is  effected  by  passing  the  aqua-am- 
monia through  a  series  of  O''  or  S"  pipes,  and  finally  taking 
the  weak  water  from  the  lowest  pipe,  that  is,  the  last  one  of  the 
series  of  small  still  pipes.  The  number  of  these  pipes  varies 
from  8  to  18,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  The 
ammonia  passes  from  each  still  pipe  at  the  rear  end  at  the 
same  time  that  the  water  passes  from  the  front  end  to  the 
next  pipe  below.  A  small  pump  forces  the  exhausted  water 
back  from  the  absorber  into  the  still  pipes.  The  absorbers 
are  made  of  8^'  or  A"  pipe,  jacketed  for  the  cooling  water  to 
pass  the  reverse  way  of  the  heat.  The  same  arrangement  is 
applied  in  the  construction  of  the  condensers,  equaliiers, 
and  cooling  coils,  so  that  the  hottest  me«ts  the  hottmt  and 
the  cooler  the  cooler,  in  all  the  interchanges  of  the  machine. 
Steam-pipes  inserted  in  the  still  pipes  is  the  preferable  mode 
of  heating. 

In  the  Kanlun  machine  the  parts  are  numbered  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  Still  front. 

2.  Boiler. 

8.  Water  pump. 
4.  Ammonia  pump. 
6.  Still  pipes 

6.  Weak  water  receiver. 

7.  Stand  pipe. 

8.  Bqualizer. 

9.  Gas  receiver. 

10.  Strong  water  receiver. 

11.  Pipe  from  absorber  to  strong  water  receiver. 

12.  Gas  expansion  pipes. 
18.  Pipe  to  cooling  coil. 
14,16.  Preaaure  gagea. 
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16. 

17   Pomp  ractloii. 

18.  Gm  eondaotor  to  condflDMr. 

19.  Qm  oonduetor  from  oondesMr  to  gu  xvoeiTer. 

ThB  appannu  of  Mlgnon  &  Bouart,  Faru,  is  alBO  on  the 
Carr^  pzinciple. 

Picut  xeduoea  temperatim  by  expansioii  of  anhydroiu 
■alphiiroiu  oxide.  The  liquid,  contained  in  a  refxigemtor, 
ii  Tapoxiied  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  prewure  by  a 
double-aoUng  pump,  furnished  with  conducting  pipes,  and 
which  compresses  it  under  a  maximum  of  three  atmospneres 
after  circulation  into  a  condenser,  where  it  is  liquefied  anew 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  refrigerator.  The  heat  produced 
by  lique&ction  is  absorbed  in  the  condenser.  The  cireula- 
tion  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  between  and 
>>  around  ice-molds,  is  effected  by  the  motion  of  a  helix,  which 
revoWee  constantly  in  the  bath.  The  heat  of  the  tropica 
and  that  of  the  aretic  regions  are  found  contiguous  to  each 
other  in  the  conducting  pipes  of  the  pump. 

The  machine  of  M.  Pictet,  shown  in  pexspectlTe  and  sec- 
tion in  Plate  XXIII.,  uses  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid.  In 
the  use  of  this,  there  is  the  adrantage  that  at  80°  Vah.  its 
tension  does  not  exceed  four  atmospheres,  while  it  may  be 
liquefied  at  25<^,  and  its  tension  then  is  only  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  no  action  upon  met^ 
when  kept  free  from  water ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a 
perfectly  anhydrous  condition,  M.  Pictet  prepares  it  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  a  mixture  of  oil  of  Titriol  and  sulphur,  the 
gas  being  dried  by  oil  of  vitriol.  The  condensing  and  r»- 
fxigeiating  appaxatus  consists  of  tubular  vessels  stmllar  to 
those  employed  with  other  liquids,  such  as  ether. 

A  machine  capable  of  producing  660  pounds  of  ice  per 
hour  is  thus  described :  ^ 

*'  A  cylindrical  tubular  copper  boiler  has  a  length  of  2 
meters  and  a  diameter  of  86  centimeters ;  160  tubes  of  15  mil- 
limeters traverse  its  entire  length,  and  are  soldered  by  their 
extremities  to  the  two  ends.  This  first  boiler  is  the  refrig- 
erator. It  is  placed  horixontally  in  a  lai^  sheet-iron  vat, 
which  contains  100  tanks  of  20  liters  each.  An  incongeal- 
able  liquid,  salted  water,  is  constantly  circulating  in  the 
interior  of  the  refrigerator  by  means  of  a  helix.  This  liquid 
is  re-cooled  to  about  —  7°  C.  in  a  normal  course,  and  it  licks 
on  its  return  the  sides  of  the  tanlu  which  contain  the  water 
to  be  frozen. 

"  In  the  space  reserved  between  the  tubes  of  the  refrigera- 
tor, the  sulphurous  acid  liquid  is  volatilised,  and  its  vapors 
are  drawn  up  by  an  aspirating  force-pump,  which  compresses 
them  without  the  condeuMr.  This  condenser  is  a  tubular 
boiler,  the  same  as  the  refrigerator ;  only  a  current  of  ordi- 
nary water  passes  constantly  into  the  interior  of  the  tubes 
to  carry  off  the  heat  produced  by  the  change  of  the  gaseous 
into  the  liquid  state  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  by  the  work 
of  compression.  A  tube  furnished  with  a  gage-tap,  adjusted 
by  the  hand  once  for  all,  permits  the  liquefied  sulphurous 
acid  to  return  into  the  refrigerator  to  be  subjected  anew  to 
volatilization. 

"  Sulphurous  acid  has  the  exceptionally  advantageous  prop- 
erty of  being  an  excellent  lubricant,  so  that  the  metallic  pis- 
ton which  works  in  the  cylinder  of  the  compressing  pump 
requires  no  greasing.  Thus  the  introduction  of  foreign  mat- 
ter into  the  apparatus  becomes  entirely  impossible. 

"  The  work  necessary  to  manufacture  260  kilograms  of  ice 
per  hour  is  at  the  most  seven  horse  power.  A  cold  of  7^  C. 
In  the  bath  is  amply  sufficient  to  obtain  in  the  tanks  a  rapid 
and  in  every  way  economical  congelation.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  about  10  francs  per  ton  of  ice."  —  *' Nature." 

The  perspective  view  represents  a  machine  on  a  small 
scale.  A  Ui^ger  apparatus  is  shown  in  "Seientijie  Ameri- 
eon/'  •  xxxvii.  386. 

Beneath  is  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the  Pictet  machine. 
At  ^  Is  the  compression  pump,  the  valves  of  which  are  so 
arranged  that  at  one  stroke  the  gaiieous  oxide  is  aspirated 
through  the  tube  J3,  and  on  the  return  it  is  compreosed 
through  the  tube  C.  Tube  B  connects  with  the  refrigera- 
tor D;  tube  (7  with  the  condenser  E.  The  oxide  is  intro- 
duced at  the  plug  lock  F,  and  is  drawn  by  the  pump  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  into  the  copper  tubular  refrigerator 
D,  the  liquid  filling  the  space  between  the  tubes.  Here  va- 
pori»tion  and  consequent  production  of  intense  cold  takes 
place,  and  the  temperature  of  the  non-congealable  mixture 
of  glycerine  and  water  which  surrounds  the  refrigerator  is 
80  far  reduced  that  water  placed  in  the  metal  boxes  H,  im- 
mersed in  the  tank,  becomes  rapidly  frozen.  The  propeller 
wheel,  shown  on  the  right,  determines  a  current  of  the  ffly- 
eerine  solution  through  the  tubes,  and  thus  hastens  the  refrig- 
eration. The  vapor  of  the  oxide  is  drawn  out  of  the  refHger- 
ator,  as  already  noted,  by  the  pump,  carried  through  the  lat- 
ter, and  forced  into  the  space  between  the  tubes  of  the 
condenser  E.  Through  the  tubes  a  cold  str^un  of  water  is 
constantly  pumped,  which  determines  the  condensation  of 
the  vapors,  uid  the  reliquefled  oxide  passes  into  the  admis- 
sion pipe  and  once  more  enters  into  circulation  as  already 
described. 

Migrum  t  Rouart.  Paris,  use  in  the  domentic  machine  the 
solution  of  ammoma,  requiring  but  the  addition  of  water  , 


and  haat,  alternately.    In  their  larger  marfiJne  a  pump  is 
added. 

Sulxer  Frirtt  {Unde),  Winterthur,  Bwiti.,  opexate  by  the 
evaporation  and  recondensation  of  ammonu,  produeed  by 
the  action  of  a  double-acting  suction  and  force  pump. 

aiddeUf  If  Co.  (Br.)  use  sulphuric  ether.  This  ether  is 
vaporiaed  in  a  partial  vacuum,  and  absorbing  heat  from  brine 
during  its  vaporization,  the  vapor  thus  produced  is  subse- 
quently condensed  and  liquefied,  to  be  again  vaporised,  and 
so  on.  The  water-vessels  are  exposed  in  the  brine  bath. 
The  excess  of  heat  in  reoondexuation  of  the  ether  is  earned 
off  by  contact  of  surface  exposed  to  a  flow  of  water. 

Barnson^  in  his  original  apparatus,  used  ether. 

Prof.  Twining  used  sulphuric  ether. 

JAOe  (Br.) used  sulphuric  ether. 

Tetftcr,  methylie  ether. 

Prof.  Paerskf  chymogene  (petroleum  ether)  and  eaxbon 
bi-sulphide. 

Prof,  yonder  Weyde,  chymogene. 

Prof.  Lowe,  carbonic  acid. 

Prof.  Seelff,  liquefied  sulphurous  acid. 

du  Motay  4*  Rossi  employ  ethylo-sulphurous  dioxide  ob- 
tained from  ordinaxy  ether  by  saturating  the  latter  with 
sulphuious  gas. 

m  Motaf  4*  Beekuntk,  ethylo-sulphurous  dioxide. 

JBejdfs,  ammonia. 

Atlas  Engine  Co.  (Br.),  ether. 

Duvallon  f  Uoyd,  ether. 

Holdenf  etiier,  methylie  ether,  chymogene,  etc.  (optional.) 

lAnde  ( Sidzer  Frires),  ammonia. 

•Kr^R^Ti  ammonia. 

Edmond  Cmr6f  sulphuric  acid. 

Johnston  4*  Wkitelaw,  ammonia. 

Kirk,  air  condensed  and  then  expanded. 

B^fiAoiueit,  air  condrased  and  then  expanded. 

Gorriej  air  condensed  and  then  expanded. 

Vincent,  methyl-chloride. 

Toselli'a  machine  for  domestic  uses,  uses  sub-carbonate  of 
sodium  or  nitrate  of  ammonium,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  in  the  interstices  between  tubes  in  a  neet. 

Glacis  Delpy  employs  hydro-chloric  acid  and  sulphate  of 
soda. 

Mansfield  uses  a  deliquescent  salt. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  various  orders  of  procedure : 
vaporization,  radiation,  liquefaction,  and  reduction  of  pres- 
sure, have  been  considered  on  pp.  1164-1189,  "Meek.  Dut." 
See  machines  in  .     .      "  Chem.  New»^'>'>  Jan.  to  Sept.,  1876. 
"&.  AmerUan  Sh^.,"  18«,  •  1440. 
^^SeientifU  Amerieon,"  xliit  277. 
Ammonia     ....      "  Scientific  AmerieanJ'  xl.  406. 
Atlas  Engine  Co.,  Br.  *  '^Engineering,''  xxviii.  18. 
''Technologiste,''  xll.  714. 

BoyU       •«'&i«ift>Jeiimeriroii,"xlli.24B. 

Carri,  Edmond    .    .  *  "AfecA.  jDwI.,"  p.  1164,  Plate  XXVI. 
Carr6,  Ferdinand      .  •  ''Meek,  Diet.,''  p.  1164,  Plate  XXVI. 

•  JjabouUtye's  ''Diet.;'  iv.,  ed.  1877. 
Cap.  "ProduUion  dufroid;'  Figs.  S707, 

8708  Ms. 
du  Motay  t  Beckwitk  *  "  Scientific  American;*  xlii.  118. 
du  Motay  J  Rossi      .  •  "Engineer,''  1. 144. 

•  "Scientific  American  S^p.,"  8794. 
"Scientific  American,'^  xllii.  277. 

Duvallon  ^IJoyd,Br.  •  "Scientific  American,"  xxxviii.  387. 

Gesner •  "Mining  t  Se.  Press ^^  xxxvi.e^. 

Chrrie ♦  "Meek.  Diet.,"  p.  11®. 

Harrison "M<fA.  i)irt.,"  p.  1166. 

Holden *"Scienti/ie  American,"  xxxvii.  96; 

xxxviii.  150,  162;  xl.  166;  xlii. 

822. 

•  "Manufacturer  ^  Builder,''  ix.  198. 
Johnston  t  Whitelaw      "Meek,  Dia.,"  p.  1167. 

Kirk "MwA.  Z>icr.,"  p.  1168. 

Kropff •  "Manufacturer  ff  Builder,"  xii.  201. 

Paper  by  Ledoux.  ^  ^__  ^,^ 

"^n»ia'«  des  Mines  "  •  "  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,"  xxl.  89, 177.814. 
Linde,  Cter •  "Seiewtijie  American  St^.,"  2718. 

•  "Engineer,"  1.  211. 

Jutwe "Meek.  Diet.,''  p.  1169. 

Lugo  4"  MePherson    .      "Meek.  Diet.,"  p.  1169. 
Manchenter  (Br.)  Ice  Co.    ^eeSiddeleyljrMaekay. 
Portable,  Mansfeld  .  •  "Mining  4"  Sc,  Press,"  xxxvii  184. 
Pictet •"Scientific  American  S»^.,"4S6. 

•  "Sc.  Am."  xxxvii.  836 ;  xxxiv.  408. 

•  "Manuf.  t  Builder,"  x.  100. 

•  "Mining  t  Sc.  Press"  xxxvi.  821. 
Rfec^ "Mech.  Dut.,"  p.  1167. 

Sedy "Meek.  Diet.,"  p.  1167. 

Sicbe "Meek.  Diet.,"  p.  1167. 

Siddeley  t  Mackay,    •  "Engineering,"  xxiii.  481. 
Br.  "/r(mjl^,"xxii.,8ept.l9.p.24. 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.;'  1169^  ♦  1439. 
Skating  Rink,  London     * '  Scientific  American  Sup., ' ■  660. 
TiUier "Meek.  Diet.,"  p.  1167. 

ToseUi •"Scientific  American  Sur-t*^^' 

Twining " Meek.  Dut.,"  ^.IW. 


Pict*t  Ice  Maekint. 


PUtet  lee  Machine  ( Sections). 


F   Carri  Small  Ie«  Marhine. 


Reutkin  lee  Mnekine. 


PuTi  xxni. 


lOB  MAOHIN£S. 


See  page  i88. 
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TMtU^  Lugo 
Vqnder  Weyd* 


.     "3fecA.  iKet.,*'  p.  1109. 

"  Sc.  American,'^  xjudr.  IH,  228. 
"JkbeA.  Dec*.,"  p.  1167. 
Metbylehl.  Fmeenl,  Fr.  *  "  SdeiUiJic  American,*^  xli.  128. 

West •  *' JftiMng-  *  Se.  Ptess,^^  xxxrii.  887. 

WindhAUMn   .    .    .    .  •  "A&cA.  i>ter.,"  p.  1168,  Pig.  2406. 
8m  LeDovx"*  ^* Ict-fnaking  Mdehitus.^^  (From  the  Franeh.) 

Ice  Mold.  A  metallic  case  in  which  cream 
or  costard  is  frozen  so  as  to  acquire  a  certain 
shape,  which  it  retains  for  a  while  when  deposited 
npon  a  dish. 

Ice  Screw.  A  machine  for  elevating  ice 
from  the  pond  to  the  ice-house,  or  from  one  level 

Fig.  1428. 


Ice  Screw, 

to  another.  The  block  of  ice  rests  ajj^inst  verti- 
cal bars,  and,  as  the  screw  revolves,  is  pushed  up, 
rising  vertically  till  it  reaches  the  level  where  it  is 
wanted.  Here  the  block  is  no  longer  detained  by 
the  Ycrtical  bare,  and  slips  off  on  to  the  chute  which 
has  been  disposed  to  receive  it  and  conduct  it  to 
the  window  of  the  ice-house. 

Ich^thy-o-colla.  The  preferable  name  for 
isinglass. 

ClaMiflcatton  by  DanUneaki  in  "  TechnologisU^^'  xll.  616. 
U8T  OF  UMrrED  STATES  PATENTS. 
Jan.,  1834,  Norwood  et  al.,  Sounds  are  cat,  digested,  nm  into 
sfcripe  and  dried. 
2,474    Paulsen^  Boiling  under  presanre. 
6,978    Roujt,  Rollers  cooled  by  circulation  of  water. 
29,606    Hunter ^  Glue  from  whale-blubber  scxapa. 
40,988    Herrethoff,  Menhaden  fish-water  as  a  dye. 
58,686    Uwi*  et  at.,  Purifying  the  materials  by  boiling. 
69^    Steart,  A  "  pure  "  bath  of  digested  flsh  In  treat- 
ing fiber. 
RobinsiM,  Gelatine  from  fish-heads. 
Bawe,  Cooling  rollers  in  isingUuM  manufacture. 
Manning,  Cooling  rollers  in  isinglass  manufacture. 
MUUer,  Sturgeon  sounds ;  solution  saltpeter  fol- 
lowed by  sulphur  fumes. 
Stanwood,  Alcohol  and  isinglass. 
t^^'ZZ:    ^V^*.  Fish-skins  scaled,  de-salted,  digested. 
177,764    Stanwood  Fish-skins  soaked,  dried,  digested,  dried. 
219,667    ii/niiff,  Ali)umen  from  flsh  spawn? 

n-lu'mi-na'ted  Sign.  The  number-signs  of 
houses  in  Paris  are  in  numerous  cases  illuminated 
bj  the  following  contrivance  :  — 

"  It  consists  of  a  hollow  triangular  prism  9"  long,  two  of 
whose  sides  are  formed  of  panes  of  blue  glass,  on  which  the 
nnmber  of  the  house  is  picked  out  in  white.    This  prism- 


78,016 
106,212 
184.690 
148,817 

149,166 
167,123 


shaped  lamp-glass  rests  against  the  front  of  the  house,  so 
that  the  two  sides  with  the  numbers  on  them  can  be  plainly 
seen  by  the  passers-by.  In  the  interior  of  the  prism  is  a  gas 
jet.  fed  by  a  pipe  from  the  house.*'  —  '*  Telegraphic  JounuU.** 

Phosphorescent  signs  and  dials  hare  been  used  to  some 
extent.  See  Dial,  p.  264,  st^pra,  where  are  several  recipes, 
and  numerous  references.  * 

See  also  Dial,  Morton,  ^'Scientific  American,-^  xl.  180,  282. 

Il-lu'mi-natiiig  Pow'er  Me'ter.  (Gas.) 
An  instrument,  by  Sugg,  of  London,  designed  as  a 
ready  means  to  ascertain  the  exact  illuminatinp; 
value  of  gas,  in  terms  of  sperm  candle  values ;  it 
can  be  used  in  the  office  or  any  desired  place,  as  it 
does  not  require  a  darkened  room. 

After  adjusting  the  height  of  flame  to  d'',  the  correct  read- 
ing of  any  test  can  be  made  by  an  observation  of  one  minute. 
It   occupies   a  space  of 


about  one  foot  s(|uare, 
and  consists  of  an  exper- 
imental meter  and  clock. 
The  dial  of  the  meter  is 
12^'  diameter,  its  outer 
circle  being  divided  into 
spaces  of  varied  lengths, 
each  representing  one 
candle,  these  spaces  be- 
ing subdivided  into 
tenths  of  candles.  Above 
the  center  of  dial  is  a 
circle  having  60  divis- 
ions, each  representing 
one  second  of  time,  i.e., 
one  minute  the  whole 
revolution.  A  long  hand 
traverses  the  outer  circle 
and  a  shorier  one  tht* 
small  one.  On  the  side 
of  the  meter  is  a  water- 
box  with  glass,  showing 
true  water-line,  and  o  i> 
the  top  is  a  govern  or, 
three-way  cock,  pedestal, 
a  quadrant  with  46  equal 
divisions,  an  a  r  g  a  n  d 
burner  with  chimney, 
and  a  sighting  frame  to 
enable  the  operator  to 
adjust  the  flame  to  ex- 
actly 2f'.  To  operate  thi> 
instrument,  start  the 
clock,  then  adjust  the 
height  of  flame  to  8'^ 
when  the  gas  is  passing 
through  the  meter,  stop 
the  hand  at  16  by  turn- 
ing the  cock  BO  that  the 
gas  passes  to  the  burner 
without   going    through 


Fig.  1429. 


Illuminating  Power  Meter 


the  meter,  then  wait  till  the  clock-hand  moves  to  60,  at  this 
instant  turn  the  gas  through  the  meter  and  let  it  pass  through 
till  the  clock-hand  again  reaches  60,  at  this  instant  turn  off 
the  gas  from  the  meter,  and  the  long  hand  (or  pointer) 
will  indicate  the  quality  of  gas. 

n-lu'mi-na'tiiig  Tile.  One  with  glass  bull's 
eyes  for  sidewalks  over  cellars  and  areas,  or  pave- 
ment over  basements. 

n-lu'mi-na'tion. 

The  following  is  a  London  test  of  the  illuminating  value  of 
the  materials  named :  — 


Value.  34 

Duration  of  1 

Material. 

cent!*  «»qual 

cent's  worth 

1  »hilung. 

in  one  siierm 
candle  values. 

h.     m. 

$0.48 

1      7 

Best  wax  candle,  per  lb 

.48 

1      6 

Sperm  oil  in  moderator,  per  gal.    . 

2.28 

1    12 

Belmont  sperm  candle,  per  lb.  .    . 

.80 

1    27 

Stella  or  Burmese  wax,  per  lb.  .     . 

.80 

1    37 

Petroline  candle,  per  lb 

.36 

2    15 

Composite  candle,  No.  1,  per  lb.     . 

.22 

2      6 

Composite  candle.  No.  3,  per  lb.     . 

.16 

2    45 

Common  dip  candles,  per  lb.     .    . 

.12 

2    52 

Almond  oil,  in  moderator,  per  gal. 

2.22 

3     - 

Colxa,  pergal 

1.20 

4    87 

Parafflne  oil,  In  lamp,  per  gal.  .     . 
Common  London  gas,  per  l,(Xi0'    . 

.72 

9    85 

.90 

26     - 
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It  maj  be  noted  that  the  price  of  ga«,  90  cents  per  l,00(y' 
is  scarcely  more  than  one  third  of  the  exorbitant  prioea 
u«oal  in  the  United  States. 

n-lu'mi-na^tor.  I.  (Surgical.)  a.  A  l&mp 
with  lenB  used  as  a  means  oi  direcdog  a  8ti*onfr 
light,  in  examiDation  by  the  laryngoscope,  ophthal- 
moscope, speculum,  etc.  Pages  78,  79,  Part  II.,  and 
Fig.  545,  Part  lU.,  Tiematm*s  "AmtamerUarium 
Chirurgicum." 

b.  An  instrument  for  illuminating  an  internal 
cayity  by  means  of  incandescent  platinum  in  a  glass 
envelope.- 

3.  A  glazed  opening;  such  as  floor-light,  deck- 
light,  side-light,  bull's-eye,  etc.,  which  see. 

4.  (Microscope.)  A  special  attachment  for  throw- 
ing light  upon  an  object  under  view.  See  list  under 
Illuminator,  •  2660,  p.  1171,  ''Meek.  Diet." 

Im-pe'rl-al  Bilk  Serge.  (Fabric.)  A  silk 
and  wool  French  goods. 

Im'preg-na'tion.  (Mining.)  Metallic  depos- 
its having  undefined  limits  and  form. 

Im-pres'sion  Ma-chine'.  (Cartridge.)  A 
machine  for  making  an  impression  in  the  head  of 
the  cup,  which  is  done  by  a  horizontal  die  pressing 
it  into  a  pattern,  so  that,  when  vented,  the  holes 
will  not  be  on  the  top  but  on  the  side  of  the  impres- 
sion. 

Im-pres'sion  Stitch  Ma-chine'.  (Leather.) 
A  machine  for  crimping  the  upper  edge  of  welts  of 
a  boot  or  shoe  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  sewed 
work. 

Fig.  1480 


Impression  Stiteh  JUacAiiM. 

The  machine  shown  in  Fip.  1430  makes  a  stitch 
impression  of  any  desired  width  or  size. 

fm-pres'sion  Tray.  A  tray  of  Britannia  metal 
to   hold  the  gypsum  in  pig.  1431. 

taking  impressions  of 
the  mouth  for  the  mak- 
ing of  dentures. 

They  are  made  of  rariouii 
sizes,  and  specifically  for 
upper  aud  lower  jaws. 
They  are  light  enough  to 
allow  of  alteration  by  pliers 
or  mallet  to  suit  peculiar 
formations  of  the  maxil- 
lary. 

Incan-des'cent 
Light.  (Electricity.)  A 
form  of     electric    light  Impression  Tray. 

as  distinct  from  the  vdUaic-arc  b'ght.  In  the  incan- 
descent light  a  strip  of  carbon  or  platinum  is  heated 
to  whiteness,  in  vacuo^  or  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  an  inert  gas,  nitrogen,  for  instance. 

In  the  voltaic-arc    light,   the  current  leaps  the 
space  between  two  pencils  of  carbon. 


"  The  incandeaoent  systems  are  far  lees  numerous  than 
those  which  employ  the  Toltaic  arc,  and  hence  their  claasifl- 
cation  is  less  complex.    They  are  dirided  into 

*'  1.  Incandescent  lamps  with  combustion. 

"  2.  Lamps  purely  incandescent. 

"  The  former  are  represented  by  Reynier's,  Weidermann's 
(Napolio's  modification),  Joel's,  and  Tommaai's  apparatus. 
All  of  these  consist  of  a  carbon  rod  resting  lightly  on  a  lump 
of  carbon  or  an  irregnlarly-ahaped  piece  of  metal,  thus  pro- 
ducing imperfect  contact. 

'*  Pure  incandescence  is  represented  in  four  systems :  those 
of  Edison,  Maxim,  Swan,  and  Lane-Fox.  In  all  of  these  we 
hare  incandescence  of  carbon,  and  this  carbon  consists  of  a 
▼ery  fine  thread  placed  in  vacuo  or  in  a  liighly  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  some  inert  gas. 

*'  The  nature  of  the  current  is  a  matter  of  indiflerenoe  with 
incandescent  lamps ;  they  worlc  with  either  continuous  or 
with  alternating  currents.  Those  lampe  in  which  Uiere  i« 
inoandesence  with  combustion  require  a  great  volum*  of  cur- 
rent, and  rise  in  tension^  while  those  with  pure  incandescence 
require  small  volume^  and  luually  rise  in  quantitv, 

'*  To  pure  incandescence  we  must  also  refer  JaiblochkofTs, 
Kavlin-s,  Trouv^'s  platinum  wire  polyscopes  and  Geissler's 
tubes;  but  properly  speaking  these  are  not  elcotric-light  ap- 
paratus at  all,  but  only  objects  to  be  used  for  study  or  for 
experiment.*'  — ^^  EUarician.'' 

Inch.  The  *'  miner's  inch "  is  the  amount  of 
water  that  will  flow  in  24  hours  through  a  hole  I" 
square  with  6''  pressure  —  about  2,000  cubic  feet 

In  effectire  hydraulic  mining  there  should  be  at  least 
1,500  inches,  each  one  of  which  will  move  from  3  to  5  oubie 
yards  of  graTel  per  day.  See  statement  by  Mr.  Thomas,  re- 
ported in  ^^Scientiju  Amerieanj^^  xl.  814. 

In-ci'sing  For'cepa.  (Dental.)  An  instrument 
for  separating,  cutting  between  teeth,  splitting  and 
excising  salient  prongs  or  parts. 

Fig.  1432. 


Incising  Forceps. 

In-ci'8or  For'ceps.  (Dental.)  An  instrument 
with  narrow  single  prongs  for  extraction  of  the  in- 
cisors. 

Fig.  1433. 


1434. 


Incisor  Forceps. 

In'cli-na'tion  Com^pass.  A  magnetic  needle 
with  vertical  circle  to  indicate  the  inclination  or  dip, 
one  of  the  three  elements  of  magnetic  force  regis- 
tered at  the  observatories.  The  invention  of  Nor- 
manf  of  London. 

See  DiPPino  Nkidlx,  Fig. 
1659,  p.  705,  *'Meeh.  Diet?' 
The  illustration,  Fig.  1434, 
shows  the  instrument  with  a 
leveling  stand  and  horisontal 
circle  with  magnetic  needle. 

In-clined' Plane.  An 

artificial  slope  for  ascent 
of  vehicles  or  objects ;  the 
term  in  its  most  important 
signification  concerns  rail- 
way grades.  Many  of 
them,  traversed  by  loco- 
motives, are  very  bold ; 
some  are  only  surmounted  g 
by  means  of  stationary  en-  ^ 

giues  and  cables.  ...      .      _ 

°  Indtnation  Cdmpaa.*. 

The  subject  is  treated  on  pp. 
1174-1177,  "AfeeA.  D«<r«.,"  references  being  made  to  the  in* 
olined  planes  of 


Plati  XXIV. 


DEVELOPMENTS  OP  INCLINED  PLANES  OX  PERUVIAN  RAILWAYS. 
Reduced  from  the  Swveys  in  the  Office  of  ikwr  Utnry  Meiggs,  Lima* 


Se*pai*1Sl 
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Mount  Oenis. 
Holidaysbuzgh  (former)  route 

of  PenoBjlrania  Railway. 
Portage,  Pennsylyaiiia  canal. 
Maliaa<^  PeniuylTaiiia. 
Mount  Washington. 


Morris  and  Xsaex  Canal,  N.  J. 
GallaOf  Lima,  and  Oroya  Rail- 
way, South  America. 
Furka  pass,  Swits. 
Konkan,  Bombay. 
Rlghi,  Swita. 


The  pnblication  of  some  engineering  data  of  the 
Callao,  Lima,  and  OroVa  Railway,  South  America, 
(Fip.  2664,  p.  1175,  "Jf«cA.  Diet.")  coming  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  of  Lima,  Peru,  Mr. 
Jno.  McGee  of  his  staff  was  so  obliging  as  to  send 
careful  reductions  of  the  maps  of  the  most  interest- 
ing developments  of  the  road,  which  have  been  re- 
produced in  Plate  XXIV.  These  have  all  been 
completed  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  the  lo- 
calities are  reached  in  going  from  the  sea. 

The  deBcriptkma  are  printed  In  the  panels  with  each  map. 
In  regucd  to  the  summit  deTclopment,  No.  6,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  eO-ton  engine  takes  60  tons,  net  load,  oTer  the  road 
at  12  milee  per  hour  with  ease. 

Near  the  beginning  of  p.  1176,  "Mech.  Diet.,^'  it  was  stated 
tiiat  '*  the  longest  inclined  plane  on  an  artificial  road  is  said 
.  to  be  that  from  Lima  to  Callao,  which  is  about  6  miles,  and 
has  a  descent  of  611',  or  about  1  m  00.''  It  must  now  be 
added  from  information  furnished  by  Bir.  McOee  that  *'  the 
Oroya  railway  has  an  average  incline  for  75  miles  of  about 
lfai80." 

The  map  of  a  development  on  the  railway  from  Molendo 
to  Axequipa,  Peru,  shown  also  in  Plate  XXIV.,  exhibits  the 
approach  to  the  punpa  of  Islay,  which  has  a  general  level  of 
4,000'  to  5/XXy  shore  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  subject  of  inclined  planes  ascending  by  cogged  gear  on 
locomotive  is  considered  incidentally  under  Ircunkd  Plaxs, 
**Mech.  Diet.'':  also  Rack  Rail,  p.  1852,  Jbid.  Klghi  Rail- 
""^Jt  *  Pif*  4124,  p.  1862,  Ibid,^  and  various  ayrtems  ouno- 
rily  mentioned  on  p.  1861,  Ibid. 

The  following  high  grades  in  Switierland  are  mentioned 
In  the  journals :  — 

"  A.  road  recently  opened  up  Mt.  Uetlibexg,  Switaarland, 
overlooks,  at  a  height  of  1,8(KK,  Lake  Zurich.  The  total 
length  is  6^  miles.  The  lowest  grade  is  282^  pec  mile,  but 
60  per  eenc  of  the  whole  exceeding  264^  per  mile.  The 
curves  are  600^  sad  460^  radius,  the  latter  coinciding  with  a 
gnde  of  827'.  The  track  is  standard  gage,  and  the  rails,  of 
Iron,  weigh  60  lbs.  There  are  three  tank  locomotives  of  the 
Krauss  pattern,  with  six  drivers  coupled,  each  88^'  diameter, 
and  with  a  wheel  base  of  6^  9^'.  They  weigh  41^00  lbs. 
empty,  and  in  servloe,  from  52.800  to  66,000  lbs.  The  heat- 
ing surfaoA  is  TTO'  square,  diameter  of  piston  I2i",  stroke 
2\l".  At  the  first  ascent  the  engine  pushed  up  three  cars 
with  gross  load  of  90  tons,  at  from  8  to  10^  miles  per  hour, 
with  steam  '  pressuM  of  170  lbs.  The  descent  is  made 
with  compressed  air,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  used  on 
the  engines  of  the  Righi  roadf  spedd  16|  to  18^  miles  per 
hour. 

"  Another  Swiss  mountain  road,  the  Righi  Kulm  and  Lake 
of  Zug,  is  7  miles  long ;  6  miles  are  worked  with  a  peculiar 
cogged  wheel  arrangement,  by  whkh  grades  of  1,066'  per 
mile  are  surmounted;  radii  of  the  curves,  which  are  uni- 
form, eoo'." 

PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  REGION. 
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The  Mahanoy  has  steel  wire  rope  Q\"  diameter  with  Inde- 
pendent steel  wire  rope  center.  The  others  ^'  diameter 
iron  wire  rope  (Big  Mine  2'0  with  independent  iron  wire  rope 
center. 

A  new  locomotive  for  use  on  Ithaca  Hill,  N.  T.,  is  thus 
descriiwd:  — 

"  The  hicUne  has  five  tracks,  of  which  the  outer  two  are 
of  the  usual  width,  used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  When 
the  engine  starts  up  the  hill  it  rests  upon  a  psir  of  rails  just 
withhi  the  usual  track  and  upon  a  set  of  double-flanged 


small  driving-wheels  which  are  upon  the  same  axles  with 
the  big  drivers,  they  being  only  about  80^'  in  diameter ;  this 
inside  track  is  raised  ahbut  iB  to  18^'  above  the  outer  one, 
and  so  high  that  the  big  drivers  do  not  touch  the  track  at 
all ;  the  engine  rests  now  upon  the  small  drivers,  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  outer  ones ;  then  in  the  center  of  the  track 
is  placed  a  wide  cogged  rail,  which  meshes  into  the  cog- 
wheel, which  is  between  these  small  drivers,  directly  under 
the  center  of  the  locomotive.  By  applying  power  to  the 
big  drivers,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  power  is  applied  to  the 
cogged-wheel,  which  does  the  climbing.  The  cogs  are  about 
8^^  from  tip  to  tip,  and  the  wheel  is  9^'  wide.*' 

CINCINNATI  INCUNKD  PLAN1ES. 


Vertical  height  .  .  • 
Length  of  track  .  .  . 
Angle  of  incline  .  .  . 
Wire  rope  ..... 
Wire  rope  weight .    .    . 

Drum 

Actual  strain  on  rope  . 
Number  of  winds  .  . 
Time  in  winding  •  .  . 
Endues  .••... 

stroke 

diameter 

Made   by  John    Cooper 


Mount  Aubam. 


276  feet. 
840  feet. 

o 

1}^'  diameter. 

9^  diameter 

27 

1  to  1^  minutes. 
2,  double  act. 
24" 
12// 
Company,  Mount 


Price's  Incline, 
Mill  Creek. 


346  feet. 
768  feet. 
240. 
Uhich. 
89  tons. 
9  feet. 
6  tons. 

1'  12"  to  1'  IB" 

Same. 

Vernon,  Ohio. 


The  inellned  plane  of  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and  In- 
dianapolis Railway  at  ite  landing  on  th*"  Ohio  River,  has  an 
ascent  of  800^  in  a  mile,  or  1  in  17.    Wire  rope  is  used. 

When  a  locomotive  ascends  a  grade  and  then  winds  up  the 
train  to  its  own  level,  either  of  two  means  may  be  em- 
ployed.   In  each,  a  rope  and  winding  drum  is  employed. 

1.  The  windins  drum  is  attached  to  the  engine,  which  is 
detached  from  the  train  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  attaches 
the  rope  to  the  forward  car,  and  mounts  the  incline  alone, 
is  anchored  to  the  rails,  and  then  draws  the  car  up  after  ik 
It  may  be  anchored  part  of  the  way  up,  draw  the  cars  to 
itself,  the  cars  be  anchored  at  this  point,  and  then  the  en- 
gine ascend  and  repeat. 

2.  The  winding  drum  is  at  the  summit;  the  engine  as- 
oends  and  so  places  itself  that  its  driving-wheels  are  over 
other  wheels  of  the  winding  drum.  The  engine  being  an- 
chored, its  wheels  in  motion  wind  the  drum,  and  draw  upon 
the  rope. 

In  each  case  the  train  is  let  dcvm  the  grade  by  a  brake  on 
the  drum. 

The  locomotive  of  Henry  Handiside,  of  Bristol,  Br.,  is  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  It  has  a  gripping  lock  which 
holds  the  rails,  and  a  drum  beneath,  operated  by  another 
cylinder,  for  whiding  the  wiro  cable  which  connects  to  the 
front  coach  of  the  train.  The  locomotive  ascends  a  piece, 
paying  out  the  cable ;  then  loeks  itself  and  hauls  up  the 
oars.  These  aro  then  looked,  and  the  locomotive  makes  an- 
other ascent  and  repeats.  On  a  level,  the  locomotive  acts  in 
the  ordinary  manner:  shown  hi  Paris,  In  1878. 

COMPARISON  OF  DIFFERENT  METHOP8  OF  PE0IOXA- 
TINO   GRADES. 


Engineer 

English. 

American  R.  R. 

.6  in  100 

Ihi200 

35.4  feet  per  mile. 

1     in  100 

1  in  100 

52.8  feet  per  mile. 

1.5  in  100 

lin66  2<8 

79.2  feet  per  mile. 

2     in  100 

lin50 

106.6  ffet  per  mile. 

2.6  in  100 

lln40 

132    feet  per  mile. 

8    in  100 

1  in  38  1-8 

158.4  feet  per  mile. 

a5inl00 

liu28  4-7 

184.8  foet  per  mile. 

4    in  100 

lin25 

211.2  feet  per  mile. 

4.5  in  100 

1  in  22  2-9 

237.6  feet  per  mile. 

5    in  100 

lin20 

264     feet  per  mile. 

6.5  in  100 

1  in  18  2-11 

290.4  feet  per  mUe. 

6    in  100 

1  in  16  2-8 

816.8  f«?et  per  mile. 

6.5  in  100 

1  in  16  5-18 

348.2  feet  per  mile. 

7    in  100 

lin  14  2-7 

869.6  feet  per  mile. 

Refer  to  :  —  Bessemer  111.     .  •  *'Emgineering,''  xxi.  462. 

Bhor,  India *Se.  American  Siqf..''' 9119* 

Callao,  Lima  A  Oroya  By.     .  ♦  "EmgHng,"  xxvlii.  46, 104. 
Cincinnati  .......     "Se.Anunean  Sup., ^' IXo. 

Tramway,  fortress  of  Olats, 
--    • •«Biigm««r,'»xUv.4«2. 
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INCUBATOR. 


Oxmnd  Combe  minM,  Fr.  .  . 

Hyd.  hauling  machine  for 

Haywaxd,  Tyler  &  Go.  .  . 

Pittebui^K  Puienger  Ry.  .  . 

Winding  engine,  Qoidon  .  . 

Safety  fcraeks,  Ifi^ianoy  .  . 
Woottens,  patent ... 


•  "£iigM«<niig,"  zxTii.  86. 

•  ''Engineering,''  xziii.  802. 

•  "Scieiui/fc^m.,-"  xlUi.  176. 
•"  Engineer,*' xmi.  77. 

•  ''Engineer,^'  xliii.  78. 
No.  67,428,  Aug.  21, 1866. 


Table  showing  the  proportions  between  an  engine's  maxi- 
mum load  on  grades  up  to  860  feet  ner  mile,  and  its  mazi- 
mam  load  on  level,  the  latter  being  100  per  cent. 


OradM. 

Percent. 

OnMlea 

IVreent 

0 

100 

180 

11.6; 

6 

82^ 

140 

10.6 

10 

68a 

160 

9.8 

90 

60 

160 

9.2 

80 

80.8 

170 

BA 

40 

83.8 

180 

8 

60 

27.8 

190 

7.6 

60 

28i» 

200 

7.1 

70 

20.7 

226 

6.1 

80 

18^ 

260 

6.8 

90 

16.4 

276 

4.7 

100 

14^ 

800 

4.2 

110 

18.6 

860 

8.8 

120 

12.4 

In-clined'  Plane  Car.  {Railwatf.)  One  for 
ascending  inclined  planes ;  the  support  of  the  bed 
being  so  arranged  that  the  bed  sbaU  be  level  when 
the  car  is  on  the  incline.  The  Righi,  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, and  others  afford  examples.  See  Ivclinbd 
Plane,  "Afech.  Diet.,"  et  supra.  Railway,  "  Medu 
Diet."  pp.  1061,  1062,  and  references /lasstm. 

In-cUaed'  Press.  One  of  which  the  bed  and 
die  are  inclined,  for  convenience  of  insertion  of  the 
blanks.  Cutting,  drawing,  and  stamping  presses 
are  sometimes  thus  built,  and  sometimes  are  adjus- 
table BO  as  U>  have  either  level  or  inclined  table. 

In-oline'  Drift.  {Mining.)  An  inclined  pas- 
sage under  ground  ;  still  known  as  a  /etv/,  but  nav- 
ing  an  inclination  to  carry  off  water,  or  following 
the  dip  of  a  strata. 

In'com-bus'ti-ble  Wood,  etc. 


See  FiMPBOonno,  p.  I 
Wood. 

Theatrical  Mseneiy. 
PabricK. 
Cloth. 


,  supra,  for  preparations  for 
CanTBfl. 
Cordage. 
Straw. 
Paper. 


In-con'stant  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  A  sin- 
gle  fluid  battery  is  usually  termed  inconstant,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  two-fluid  battery. 

In-cor^po-ra'ting  Bffill.  (Gunpowder.)  A 
mill  on  the  Chilian  principle ;  two-edge  wheels  re- 
volving in  an  annular  pan.  The  materials  are 
ground  in  water ;  say  1  gallon  to  the  batch  of  50 
pounds  from  the  mixing-mill. 

See  "Ordnance  Beport,'  1879,  Appendix  I.,  Plata  II.,  Fig. 
6,  and  description  on  pp.  99-101. 

For  gunpowder,  Br •  ''Engineering,''*  xxv.  87. 

In-cruBt'ed  Work.  ( Fine  Art  Metal-wcrking. ) 
Relief  work  in  metal :  from  the  crustcR  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  small  ornaments  in  relief  attached  to  ves- 
sels. Distinct  from  repousstf,  in  which  the  relief  is 
by  beatinp  out  the  metal. 

When  the  fi^ires  were  larpre  they  were  remov- 
able and  called  emblevmta ;  like  instances  seen  in 
Swami  work,  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

India  shows  many  Tarietiesof  the  work,  as  silver  incrosted 
on  brown  copper,  copper  on  bracts,  tracery,  diapering,  designs 
in  one  metal  on  another  ;  enKraved,  chafed,  or  stained  by  ox- 
idation ;  tin  soldered  on  brass  and  incised  through  In  flori- 
ated patterns,  the  ground  being  in  part  filled  with  lac,  som** 
what  like  nifUo. 

The  modem  French  inenuted  brooie,  is  a*copp«r  or  bronae 


An  apparatus  for  the  artificial 


with  gold  and  ailTer  omameotation.  The  objeete  are  lint 
painted  in  water  ooloia,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  ii 
white  lead.  When  Mreral  articles  are  to  receiye  the  lame 
drawing,  it  may  be  printed  in  the  same  nmnner  aa  in  porce- 
lain painting.  The  places  which  remain  nnpainted  are  Tar> 
nished.  The  article  is  then  laid  in  dilute  nitric  add,  which 
diaeoWee  the  color  and  bites  the  metal  on  the  painted  placet 
to  the  required  depth.  After  washing  the  artiele,  it  is  placed 
in  a  iilTer  or  gold  bath,  where  the  uee  surfaces  are  electro- 
tvped  in  siWer  or  gold*  The  ramish  is  then  removed,  and 
the  whole  surface  is  polished  so  that  the  gilded  and  silvered 
parts  are  not  unduly  prominent.  The  article  can  then  be 
bronsed.  A  fine  effect  is  produced  with  black  bronae  by  suU 
phuret  of  eopper  in  the  spaces  l>etween  the  gold  and  silver. 

In-cu-ba'tor. 
hatching  of  eggs. 

The  Egvptian  egg-hatching  ovens,  and  the  apparatus  of  M. 
Bonnemaln,  of  mnce,  are  shown  and  described  in  the 
'•Batch.  Diet.,'-  p.  1178. 

Several  late  apparatus  may  be  noticed. 

Probably  each  of  the  following  patents  has  added  boom- 
thing  to  the  present  approximately  suocessf ul  result .  — 

Ajr/ord.  Dennis. 

Baker,  Meyer. 

Day.  Hoisted. 

Cantello.  Hi^ns. 

Ckulxmnier  Graves. 

Corbett.  Samuels. 

Weston.  Tkiek. 

Fig.  1486  shows  the  "  Reliance  -'  incubator.  A  steatite  radi- 
ator is  placed  over  the  egs-drawer  and  heated  by  hot  water 
pipes  imbedded  in  the  steatite.    The  quantity  of  water  is  bnt 


KiK.  1435 


"Rftianee"  Incubator. 

6  quarts  for  a  200  eg:g  machine.  The  egg-drawers  are  separate, 
each  has  its  ventilator,  and  receives  moisture  from  an  evapo- 
rating pan  which  gives  an  atmosphere  approximating  the  con- 
dition of  the  natural  nest :  heat  above,  and  cool,  moist  air 
beneath  the  eggs.  The  "  Florence/'  oil-stove  is  used  and  the 
burner  is  so  arranged  as  to  obviate  the  need  for  other  regu- 
lator or  thermostat. 

Hoisted' s  "  Centennial"  incubator  is  shown  in  Fig.  1436, 
has  a  boiler,  By  from  which  hot  water  passes  to  the  tank,  over 
which  is  the  reservoir  R  with  a  glaas  water-gage.  At  0  is  the 
vent  for  air  in  filling,  and  at  F  the  faucet  for  discharge  of 
water  when  emptying.  V  is  the  ventilating  flue  opening  into 
the  egg  chamber,  the  glased  door  of  which  is  at  N.  The  egg 
drawer  is  of  parallel  bam  just  near  enough  together  to  keep  the 
eggs  from  falling  between  them.  A  thermostatic  bar  in  the 
cSunber  projects  at  .Sand  operates  the  foot  of  the  escape  lever 
at  /,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  spring  wire  with  a  narrow 
opening  at  H.  £  is  a  reel  around  which  is  wound  a  cord 
which  passes  over  the  pulley  P,  and  is  attached  to  the  weight 
W.  This  reel  carries  four  projecting  arms,  in  pairs,  the  oppo- 
site ones  of  equal  length,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  other 
pair.  The  ends  of  thetmi  are  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to 
catch  upon  the  curved  wire  section  of  the  eecape-lever  1.  This 
reel  is  flrnilv  fastened  to  a  shaft  passing  through  to  the  venti- 
lator flue,  aiid  there  attached  to  the  ventilator.  On  the  back 
of  this  reel-plate  are  pins  which  raise  or  depress  the  lamp- 
lever  C ;  this  is  connected  with  the  lamp-trip  by  the  con- 
necting rod  D. 

The  thermostatic  bar  is  set  or  regulated  by  a  set-srrpw  in 
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the  oppodto  end  of  the  machine.  When  regulated,  the  ther- 
moetadc  bar,  affected  by  the  heat,  actii  upon  the  lerer  /, 
bringing  the  opening  tforer  one  of  the  end*  of  the  arms,  the 
force  of  the  weight  causes  it  to  pass  through  and  the  next 
arm  to  catch,  thus  opening  the  rentilator  and  allowing  the 
hot  air  to  eecape,  and  turning  down  the  lamp.    When  the 

Fig.  1436. 


Fig.  1488. 


HaUtffl'.t  Incubator. 

drawer  haa  cooled  down  one  or  two  dej?r«»ej«,  the  reyerse  action 
of  the  thermostat  again  relcajtOH  the  eud  of  the  arm,  and  the 
rentilator  closes  and  the  tlame  is  tumt^  up.  This  is  repeated 
automaticallT  until  the  weight  runs  down. 

Fi^.  1487  shows  the  ITtirk  incubator,  which  has  a  water  res- 
erroir  of  10  gallons,  heat«Hl  by  kerosene  lamp.    Air-carrying  | 
pipes  pass  though  the  heated  water,  and  carry  warm  a&  to 

Fig.  1437. 


Carbonnur's  luriibator. 


to  become  wanned 
to  a  temperature  of 
lOB'^orlM^toshow 
which  a  thermome- 
ter is  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  eggs  The 
upper  j|  is  a  pipe 
for  supplying  the 
basin  with  water 
and  to  receiTe  the 
thermometer,  which 
is  Immersed  in  the 
fluid,  and  shows 
the  temperature.  D 
D  i)  are  three  iron 
rods  fixed  in  from 
back  to  front  of  the 
box  as  a  support  for 
the  sine  case.  Eia 
a  layer  of  sawdust, 
suspended  by  a 
piece  of  muslin  (or 
some  such  thin  ma- 
terial )  fastened  by  a 
few  tacks  to  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  box, 
through  which  the 
heat  passes.  The 
drawer  is  opened 
once  or  twice  every 
day  to  turn  the 
eggs,  during  the  in- 
cubation of  21  days. 
The  "Leriathan  " 
incubator,  used  in 
Africa  in  the  artifi- 
cial hatching  of  < 


trich  eggs,  was  exhibited  in  the  0«pe  of  Good  Ilope  seotioa 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  apparatus  consists  of  m 
middle  steam  chamber  of  metal,  which  is  kept  constanUy 
hot  by  a  lamp  or  f  umac^  beneath.  Below  this  are  drawen 
in  which  the  eggs  are  first  placed,  and  these,  by  means  of 
the  screws  shown  below,  may  be  raised  until  the  eggs  an 
brought  almost  in  contact  with  the  warm  surface  above. 
In  these  receptacles  the  ^gs  are  kept  for  two  weeks  at  a 
temperature  of  102P  Fah.  They  are  then  removed  and 
placed  in  the  inner  pair  of  compartments,  shown  above,  for 
another  fortnight,  at  a  temperature  of  10(P.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  eggs  are  carefully  extracted,  and  a  small  hole 
is  chipped  in  each  shell  at  the  point  opposite  the  chick's 
head.  They  are  next  replaced  and  kept  in  the  same  compart- 
ments for  two  weeks  longer  at  98°,  when  the  h&tching  takes 
place,  and  the  young  birds  are  placed  in  the  outer  upper  re- 
ceptacles, and  there  remain  for  two  days.  The  compartments 
above  have  bottoms  of  Iambus  wool,  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  steam  chamber  below. 

Fig.  1489. 


Thifk't  Incubator.     {Br.) 


all  parts  of  the  hatching  apparatus :  hot-water  boxes  form 
part  of  the  reservoir,  under  which  the  chicks,  when  hatched, 
are  placed  to  receive  the  heat  necessary  for  their  health. 
The  boxes  are  covered  with  a  lamb  skin,  or  a  "  wool  mother/' 
the  cool,  graveled  flooring  affords  for  the  feet  of  the  chick- 
ens a  sur&ce  similar  to  natural  conditions. 

60  eggs  are  placed  in  each  drawer.  The  heat  of  the  water 
regorvoir  is  about  120°  Fah.,  which  keeps  the  eggs  at  about 
108°.  The  eggs  are  turned  daily  and  left  exposed  for  15 
minutes,  and  their  relative  positions  in  the  drawers  changed. 

In  VoiulUer's  apparatus,  shown  at  the  French  Exposition 
of  1878,  the  heat  of  the  reservoir  is  kept  up  by  occasional  re- 
newals of  hot  water,  and  steam  is  occasionally  allowed  to  es- 
cape to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  around  the  eggs. 

An  Improvement  on  the  incubator  of  CktrbontMr  (Fr.)  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1488.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  box,  with  a 
sine  ease  A  filled  with  hot  water  fixed  in  the  top,  and  un- 
derneath a  drawer,  fi,  to  put  the  eggs  in,  and  in  which  is 
spread  a  qnanti^  of  hay,  so  as  to  line  the  bottom  of  the 
drawer  completely.  C  is  a  small  gas  burner  sufficient  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  110°  Fah.,  for  the  eggs 


Ostrich  Egg  Incubator. 


Tbfc  egg  is  about  V*  in  length,  and  the  hatched  chick  about 
18^'  In  height.  The  chick  is  fed  on  rice,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  age  of  seven  days  is  wortti  960  in  gold.  Nearly  20,000 
birds,  it  is  said,  have  been  batched  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
by  apparatus  of  this  description.  The  piachine  is  frequently 
made  of  sufficient  siie  to  hold  116  egg^  at  a  time. 

Day^t  machines  are  made  for  220  and  320  eggs  respectively. 
They  are  warmed  by  coal  or  gas,  and  the  heat  is  regulated 
by  a  thermostat  of  two  unequally  expanding  metals.  This 
regulates  the  flame  or  the  draft,  as  the  case  may  be.  An 
alum  is  rung  if  a  given  heat  be  exceeded. 

Halsttd^M  "  Acme  "  incubator  is  entirely  of  metal,  is  self- 
regulating  as  to  heat,  and  has  trays  in  which  the  eggs  are 
simultaneously  turned,  without  handling.  It  is  a  hot-air 
maehine  without  boiler  or  tank.  A  copper  drum  is  heated  by 
oil  lamp,  and  the  warm  air  radiates  from  the  drum,  passing 
upward  through  the  hot-air  chamber  where  the  evaporating 
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trough  diTides  the  current  aud  ehargee  it  with  moisture. 
A  plftte  deflects  the  air  oTer  the  eggs  in  the  drawers.  A  cool, 
moist  air  is  retained  beneath  the  eggs.  The  regulator  is  a 
thermostatic  bar. 

Azford^s  incubator  has  a  lamp  near  the  floor ;  circulation 
from  above  among  the  efrgs,  and  exit  downward  ;  an  electric 
thermostat  and  a  tum-tiU>le  holding  the  trays  of  eggs ;  and  a 
special  egg-turning  arrangement. 

Afyrr's*'  Perfection  ■'  Incubator 
house-stove. 

The  Ci>rbett  incubator  is  placed  on  a  pile  of  fermenting 
horse-manure,  and  more  manure  piled  round  if  necessary. 
It  is  a  cylindrical  box  with  tiays,  each  of  which  has  a  tier  of 
eggs.  The  cover  is  removed  and  the  trays  lifted  daily  and 
the  eggs  turned.  The  apparatus  subsequently  acts  as  an 
artificial  mother. 


r  is  heated  by  the  ordinary 


See  also :  — 
Carbonnier^  Fr. 
French    .     .    .    . 


Ostrich,  Douglass 


Ostrich  farming 
Thermostat  for 


•  ^* Scientific  American  £^p.,*'  849. 
,  •  "Scientific  Amer."^  xxxiv.  218. 

Laboulaye's    *'  Dictionmaire    des 
Arts.'''  etc.,  iii.  "K/^iite/eKr." 
.  •  "Min.  i  Sc.  Press,''  xxxvil.  67. 

•  "&.  Amer.,''  xxxiv.  226  ;    xxxv. 
297;  xxxviii.  294,296. 

''^Scientific  American  Stq>.."'  884. 
"  Manu/aeturer  $*  Builtfer,'^  xii.  96. 

In'de-pen'dent  Air  Pomp.  One  haviDg  no 
mechanical  connection  with  the  main  enp^ine :  as 
distinct  from  a  connected  air-pump,  which  u  a  mov- 
ing part  of  the  engine.  Bemg  a  steam-pump,  op- 
erated independently,  a  vacuum  can  be  formed  for 
the  engine  before  the  latter  is  started,  and  the 
speed  regulated  according  to  the  temperature  of 
tne  injection  water  and  the  requirements  of  the 
engine.  

In'de-pen'dent  Car  Wlieel.  One  running 
free  on  the  axle ;  as  distinguished  from  the  usual 
railway  car  wheel,  ,    ^ 

which    is   chilled    or  ^'K-  ^^^ 

keyed  fast  to  the  axle. 

One  form  of  inde- 
pendent car  wheel,  in 
which  the  two  wheels 
are  not  essentially  fast 
together,  so  that  they 
can  move  indepen- 
dently in  turning 
curves,  is  the  Milti- 
more  wheel,  Fig.  532, 
p.  163f  supra.  See  also 
Cab- AXLE,  pp.  458, 
459,  "Mech.  Diet.," 
and  Axle,  pp.  198- 
20\,  Ibid. 

In'de-pen'd  e  n  t 
Drill.  A  machine  tool 
intended  for  work  re- 
quiring four  drills  to 
nnish  a  hole.  Each 
spindle  has  indepen- 
dent Automatic  feed, 
so  that  one  operator 
can  attend  to  several 
machines.  The  four 
drills  may  he  respect- 
ively a  starting  drill, 
through  drill,  enlaiging 
drill,  and  ^ni«Atn^  drill 
or  reamer.  The  piece 
to  he  drilled  is  secured 
in  a  holder,  indexed 
perfectly  under  the 
Grills  and  finished  he- 
fore  removing  from  its  fastening, 
ney.) 

In^de-pen'dent  Jaw  Chuck.  A  chuck  in 
which  each  jaw  is  separately  adjustable  ;  as  distin- 
guished from  the  universal,  in  which  the  jaws  move 
in  concert.  Fig.  1441.  See  also  Lathe  Chuok, 
infra. 


In'de-pen'dent  Truck.  {Railway.)  One 
of  the  4  or  6-wheeled  trucks  beneath  a  railway  car 
on  the   American 

system.     The  car  '*«  ^**^ 

rests  on  the  center    |^  (f^ 

pins  of  the  trucks, 
which  can  there- 
fore follow  the 
track,  swiveling  by 

their  own  motion   ^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^H  e 
while  the  body  of    ^^^^taMf^^^i^^^V  } 
the  car  takes  the 
position  of    a 
chord. 

In  the  European  l^'pendent  Jaw  CkMci. 

practice  the  pairs  of  wheels  are  independent  and 
their  boxes  work  in  hangers  or  pedestals  on  the 
main  sill  of  the  car  frame.  See  Fig.  4126,  p.  1863, 
"i/ec/r.  Did." 

In^de-pen'dent  Wlieel.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  a  car  wheel  which  runs  free  on  its  axle, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  customary  wheel,  which 
is  chilled,  or  otherwise  tightly  fastened  to  its  axle, 
in  the  usual  railway  practice  where  the  wheels  are 
rigidly  attached  to  the  respective  ends  of  the  axle. 

See  alBO  a  compromiM  arrangement  in  which  the  axle  i» 
divided,  and  each  part  carries  its  own  wheel,  Fig.  582,  p. 
163,  5Mspfa. 

In'dex  Idilling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  tool 
adapted  to  cutting  rotary  cutters  in  all  varieties, 
spur  and  bevel  gears,  etc. 

It  receives  ordinary  work  up  to  6"  diameter,  but  will  cnt 
spur  or  bevel  gears  much  larger.  The  index-plate  is  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  spindle  having  a  graduated  disJt. 

Fig.  1442. 


Independent  Drill. 

{Pratt  ^  Whit- 


The  spindle  is  pivoted  to  a  vertical  slide,  and  with  its  attach- 
ments, as  Ti.se  or  centers,  may  be  moved  to  and  secured  at 
any  angle  in  a  vertical  plane  of  180^,  or  90°  on  either  side  of 
an'upright  position.  This  slide,  carrying  the  index,  spindle, 
etc.,  has  a  perpendicular  traverse  of  2/'.  The  upward  and  down- 
ward movement  of  the  main  slide,  to  which  the  vertical  is 
attached,  is  ^',  and  its  side  tnverse  12^'.  The  centers  are 
shown  in  the  engraving  as  attached  to  the  index-spindle. 
They  will  receive  work  Sj"  diameter  and  8^''  in  length.  The 
cone  spindle  is  of  steel,  and  slides  in  a  cast-iron  sheath  or 
shell,  which  runs  in  cast-iron  boxes  lined  with  babbitt- 
metal.  The  horixontal  movement  of  the  cone-spindle  and 
the  vertical  movement  of  the  slides  is  made  by  adjustable 
hand-levers,  and  limited  by  check-nuts.    (PreUt  f(  Whitney.) 
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In'dex.  The  following  scheme  for  the  filing 
away  of  valuable  suggestions  or  data,  of  a  miscella- 
neons  description,  or  appertaining  to  any  study, 
science,  or  what  not,  was  devised  some  time  since 
by  Mr.  M.  T.  C.  Gould. 


The  8ehem«  is  for  a  book  of  002  pp.  The  position  of  the 
slip  or  item  is  determined  by  its  initial  letter  and  next  floc- 
ceeding  vowel,  for  instanoes  :  — 

O-nu,  C.  y.,  pp.  146, 146. 

Steam,  S.  «.,  pp.  462-477. 
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In'dez  Plate.  For  gear  cutting  machines.  The 
fitce  has  a  number  of  circles  each  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  holes  8o  that  any  required  number  of  teeth 
may  be  made  on  a  wheel,  the  circle  being  divisible 
by  that  number. 

SIZES  OF  BBOWN  ft  8HARPE*S  INDEX  PLATES  FOB 
GEAR    CUTTIMO    MACHINES. 


12  in. 
16  in. 
20  in. 
94  in. 
»in. 
82  In. 


25 
88 
60 
68 
75 
90 


76 
102 
126 
152 
182 


100 
150 
20O 
260 
800 
890 


si 


I. 

I 


IJOO 
4,294 
7,550 
11,844   I 
16,960   I 
24,890   I 


60 
76 
100 
125 
150 
180 


I  100 
I  150 
,  200 
2S0 
'  800 
I  860 


In'dex  Wlieel.  I.  A  graduated  plate  marked 
in  circles  of  holes,  for  spacing  in  the  cutting  of 
gears.  See  Index  Plate;  Index  Milling 
Machine. 

2.  A  graduated  wheel  in  an  instrument  for  di- 
viding or  measuring  angles,  or  in  some  forms  of 
calculating  instruments. 

An  index  wheel  in  the  set  works  of  a  saw-mill  is  shown  in 
Flff.  1442. 

1  is  the  index  wheel. 

2  and  8,  pointers. 

4,  conpling  to  which  the  set  rod  for  wooing  the  knees  is 
conncct«xl. 
6.  cog  for  working  the  index  wheel. 
18,  support  for  the  index  wheel. 

The  object  of  the  deriee  is  to  tell  at  any  time  the  exact 
number  of  inches  in  any  log  on  the  carriage,  between  the 
knees  and  the  mw.  Also,  to  tell  how  much  slab  must  be 
taken  off  the  first  cut,  in  order  to  hare  the  lumber  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  log  all  come  out  of  the  required  thickness. 

In'di-a  Ink.  The  best  India  ink  is  still  made 
in  China,  although  its  qnaJity  has  deteriorated  since 
glue  made  of  bufEalo  instead  of  stag's  horn  has 
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Fig.  1443. 


SUtion ^' Scientific  Amerieam  Sup.,' ■  9S^ 

Steam,  detent  for. 

Darke^  Bt •  "  Jai«tii4r«r,  -  xU.  «. 

Steam  engine,  Thompson  *  "  ScientiJU  Amtr.;'  zzxr.  278. 

In'di-recf  Foinfing  Ap'pa-ra'tiu.  [Ord- 
nonet.)  The  piece  beiog  once  ^saitably  adjasted  bj 
means  of  direct  observations)  the  graduation  of 
certain  plates  is  observed,  and  subseqnentlj  the 
piece  being  marked,  the  piece  is  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  graduations.     See  Polemosoope. 

See  cut  and  description  of  the  Pnuaian  appazatas  uMd  in 
the  sieges  of  the  war  1870. 1871,  at  Stiasbouzg  and  elsewhere. 
"/Jrt-iw  d'Artilltrie;'  iii.  2,  and  tianslatad  in  ^*Ordnamu  Re- 
port,^' 1878,  Appendix  L,  p.  107. 

See  also  Altiscopk,  •  Fig.  136,  p.  69,  "Afee*.  Diet." 

In-duced'  Cur'rent.  (Electricity.)  A  current 
of  electricity  generated  in  a  coil  of  wire  by  induc- 
tion. 

In-duc'tion  Ap'pa-ra'tus.    See  infira,  also  — 


Apparatus    jlfoS!^"^} 


Balance,  JSt/Mon 


*' Sdentijic  Amer.  Siq>.,'^'i2. 


Index  Wheel  for  Saw-togs. 

been  employed  as  the  vehicle  for  the  lampblack. 
Its  first  invention  is  reported  to  have  been  between 
A.  D.  220-419.  —'•  Scientific  American"  xxxvi.  26. 

In'di-a  RubTaer.  See  Caout- 
chouc. 

In'di-a Rubnber  Spring.  I.  (Rail- 
way.) A  block  of  caoutchouc,  usually 
cylindrical,  and  used  in  connection  with 
steel  springs,  either  as  truck  springs  or 
for  buffers  and  draw-springs.  See  Figs. 
1 142-1 144,  pp.  482,  483,  "  Mech,  Diet." 

2.  ( Carriage. )  A  spring  used  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  elliptic  springs  in  the  running  gear, 
or  OS  a  bumper  spring  between  the  bolster  and  bed 
of  a  wagon. 

3.  A  strap  of  rubber  used  for  a  return  motion  in 
many  species  of  light  machinery. 

In'di-ca'tor.  A  marker  of  phenomena ;  time, 
place,  number,  distance,  recurrent  position  or  pres- 
ence, etc. 

There  are  many  instroments  cited  as  Graphs,  Mitbrs, 
BooPKS,  etc.  (s<>e  said  titles  in  "Meeh.  Z>i>r"),  which  are  indi- 
cators ;  such  as,  to  cite  one  class  of  limited  area,  a  Gas  Indica- 
tor, of  which  Fire-damp  Alamij  Grisoumeter,  Carburometer, 
are  specific  titles. 

See  list  of  MKAsnuHo,  Calculating,  and  iKDiCATnco  Im- 
STRUMEirrs,  injra. 

A  list  of  speed,  course,  grade,  and  distance  indicators  and 
recorders  is  given  on  p.  282,  supra. 

Steam,  electric,  and  other  indicators  are  shown  on  pp. 
1180,  1181,  "Mech.  Diet.,''  and  the  same  work  contains  in 
their  alphabetical  places  notices  of  the  following  indica- 
tors:— 

Door.  Shoal.  Stream. 

Leak.  Speed.  Street. 

Leeway.  Station.  Weather. 

See  also :  — 
Channel  depth,  Eehebam 

If  Durgos,  Bn«il   .     .  •  "Scientific  American  5?up. ,"  1522. 
Diagrams,  Af art m     .     .*  "Railroad  Gazette,'^  y ill.  ob. 
Eye^piece  of  microscope  *  Fig.  997,  p.  823,  supra. 

Oas •"  Scientific  American  Sup., ^^  leib. 

Guiding  pulley  for. 

Stanek.AuB.     .    .    .  •  "Engineertng,^''  xxt.  66. 
Motion,  Boicsher .    .    .  *  "American  Mili 


*  "Engineer."'  xlvii.  284. 
U.  S.  Pat.  203,019,  Ap.  30. 1878. 

Hughes *  "Engineering,'^  xxrii.  216, 419, 

•  "Scientific  American;''  xl.  244. 

Coil,  flbpJbn* •"Scientific  Amer.  Sup. ^'7SA&. 

luductorium,  Apps  .     .     .*"  Teieg.  Journal,"  *t.  81, 161. 

(Lanre) •  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.*- 26i'. 

^       *  •  " Engineering ;'  xxiii.  308. 

Eng *  "  Saentific  Amer.  ififp.,"  1178. 

In-duc'tion  Bal'ance.  An  instrument  for 
the  eradication  of  induction  currents  in  telegraph 
lines. 

Edison's  induction  baUincc,  patented  in  England 
in  1877,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1878,  was  de- 
higned,  in  the  terms  of  its  specification  — 

"  To  compensate,  nentraliie,  and  destroy  the  extnuieoui 
or  induced  currents  from  contiguous  circuits,  so  Uut  the 
messages  will  not  be  in  any  manner  interfered  with  by  false 

Fig.  1444. 


Edison's  Induction  Balance. 


"American  MiUer;'  It.  80. 


currents.  The  invention  consists,  in  the  combination  with 
the  telephonic  circuit,  of  an  induction  coil,  connected  with 
the  contiguous  circuits  in  such  a  manner  that  a  reactionary 
hiduction  is  established  in  the  telephonic  line  of  a  power 
corresponding  and  similar  to  the  primary  inductife  sction. 
but  opposed  to  the  same,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  action  of 
the  same.^'  -    .^     ,         : 

Fig.  1444  is  "  a  diagram  representing  one  of  the  forms  id 
which  the  compensation  is  effected.  The  large  coils,  e  ^, 
are  included  in  the  telephonic  circuit  at  each  end  of  the 
line.  In  the  coils  are  iron  cores,  surrounded  by  a  primary 
coil,  the  ends  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  connected  to- 
gether, according  to  the  compensation  desired. 

••  The  iron  core  extends  outside  of  the  coils  some  distance. 
The  circuits,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  running  in  close  proximity  to 
the  telephone  wires,  induce  a  momentary  current  to  it  eTerr 
time  the  circuits  are  opened  or  closed,  the  strength  of  which 
is  proportionate  to  the  proximity  of  the  wires  to  each  other 
and  the  number  of  miles  that  they  run  side  by  side.  Them 
induced  currents  are  in  one  direction  in  closing  the  circuit, 
and  the  opposite  direction  on  opening  the  circuit.  To  neu- 
tralise the  induced  current  from,  say.  No.  1  circuit,  electro- 
magnet*,  e  e',  are  placed  at  each  terminal  in  the  clreuit  ol 

•♦  These  magnets  are  then  Ml^usted  to  approach  the  iron 
cores,  k  k*,  until  the  induced  current  thrown  into  the  coil«, 
e  and  c',  and  telephone  line  by  the  action  of  the  magnets,  t 
and  e',  is  equal,  but  opposite  to,  the  induced  current  from 
the  circuit  No.l  thrown  into  the  telephonic  wire  by  running 
parallel  to  it.    Thus  a  perfect  compensation  is  attained. 

"  If  the  two  lines  run  parallel  for  long  distances  the  two 
ends  of  the  primary  coil  on  c  and  c'  are  connected  together, 
and  thus  retard  the  magnefclaatlon  and  demiffnetiMtioin  of  the 
cores,  k  k*,  and  consequently  lengthen  the  induoed  cuiwnM 
thrown  into  c  and  C  by  the  acticMi  of  e*  and  «. 

"  llaring  thus  compensated  for  circuit  No.  1.  the  ooinp«- 
sation  for  circuit  No.  2  is  exactly  aimiUr.  If  the  latter^ 
euit  does  not  affect  the  telephone  circuit  aa  •trooglj  ••  No. 
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1,  ihe  «leetro-iiiagDet«,/and/',  are  placed  a  greater  dbUnoe 
from  k  and  k* ;  the  latter  mar  be  elongated,  and  oompenn- 
tion  attained  from  many  cireuitB  by  employing  leparate 
magiMts  in  each  circuit  which  aflects  the  telephonic  drcuit." 

Fig.  1445  shows  Prof.  Haghes'  apparatus.  It 
consists  of  coils  of  wire,  a  telephone,  a  microphone,  a 
three^sell  Daniell  hattery,  and  a  galTanometer,  and 
was  oonstmcted  by  Prof.  Hughes,  to  practically 
demonstrate  his  principle  of  compensation.  The 
subject  is  carefully  described,  and  the  principles  of 
the  apparatus  well  treated  in  ** Engineering"  March 
14,  1879. 

**  The  llTe  rinn  of  ininlated  iron  wire  attached  to  the 
bcaid— on  the  zight,  in  the  penpeotire  riew,  Fig.  1446  — 
reprasent  three  llnee  of  telegraph  running  paraUel.    The 

Fig.  1446. 


HKgius*  htdmetioH  Bala$ut. 

two  eoOa  of  each  of  the  outside  pair  are  Joined  bo  as  to  form 
one  dreuit,  consisting  of  one  black  ring  and  one  white  one, 
each  pair  representing  one  line  of  a  certain  length,  and  be- 
tween them  is  a  single  coil  representing  an  intermediate  tele- 
graph line  of  a  shorter  length  :  this  difference  of  length  was 
adopted  by  Professor  Hughes  in  liis  experimental  model  in 
order  to  represent  a  somewhat  complicated  case,  and  to  show 
that  no  matter  what  the  rolattre  lengths  and  distances  apart 
of  telegraph  lines,  their  mutual  induction  may  be  compen- 
sated by  suitably  constructed  and  adjusted  compensating 
coils.  The  compensation  portion  of  the  apparatus  consists 
of  three  rings  whose  distances  apart  can  be  adjusted  by  slid- 
ing in  or  out  the  cylinder  to  which  each  of  the  outer  coils  is 
attached.  On  the  left  front  comer  of  the  board  is  the  com- 
mutator, eonsistlDg  of  six  stiff  elastic  wires,  wliich  can  be 
sprung  against  twelve  brass  nails,  and  the  oonneoilons  are 
so  arranged  that  the  battery  circuit  may  be  sent  through 
auT  one  of  the  lines,  with  or  without  the  balance  in  the  cir- 
cuit, and  each  line  can  be  made  either  a  primary  microphone 
dreuit,  or  a  secondary  line  in  connection  with  a  telephone, 
by  simply  placing  the  commutator  wires  sgainst  their  proper 
contact  i^ns.  The  microphone,  and  the  clock  (not  shown), 
which  is  the  source  of  sound,  were,  in  the  proftassor^s  experi- 
ments, placed  in  a  distant  room,  and  the  direction  of  the 
currents  throughout  the  whole  apparatus  was  under  perlSsct 
control  by  means  of  the  commutator  to  which  we  have  re-  | 

In'dno-tom'e-ter.  An  inrention  by  Dr.  O.  J. 
Lodge  (England).  A  modified  form  of  induction 
balance  fitted  for  electric  testing. 

^^EmgimMnng*' •  xxx.  1S4. 

In-dno'to-phone  { Electricity.)  A  sounding 
instrument  in  which  yibrations  transmitted  through 
the  primary  are  reproduced  by  a  plate  and  mem- 
brane.    Aaams. 

"TeUgrapkieJowmai'' Ti.  aO. 

'^Jowrjutt  Society  THegrapk  Engineers  '^  .     .    .    .    *  Ti.  476. 

In'dnc-to'ri-um.  The  carrier  of  an  induced 
current.  —  Ganot. 

Subject  considered.*  with  notices  of  Ruhmkorff,  Brtiguet, 
Uasson,  Fiaeau,  Neef,  De  la  RIto,  Verdu,  Sarart,  Moncel ; 
Lab0uUife*t  " Dietionnaire  des  Artt  et  ManM/aetuns^'^  article 
"liuliictum,"  tome  It.,  ed.  1877. 

Hopkins  .         .    *  Seiemti/U  American  SwppUment;'''  2648. 

In-fer'nal  Ma-ohlne'.  A  name  applied  to 
Fieschi's  battery  of  gun  barrels  with  which  he  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe. 

TKomoMton  .    .  *  **  Engineer ^^^  xli.  28. 

"SeifntiMe  itrnmom,*'  xxxIt.  66. 
•  "Scientific  American  Supplement,''  148. 
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In'fil-tara'tion.  (Mining.)  The  theory  that 
yein  filling  was  introduced  as  mineral  water. 

In'fu-so'ri-al  Earth.    A  species  of  earth,  the 
remains  of  microscopic  animals.    It  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  dynamite.  See  p.  767,  "Mech.  Diet." 
Infusorial  earth,  uses  of,  **ScientiJic  Amerieanj^'  xxxr.  240. 

In'grain.  As  applied  to  carpets,  innaining  is 
the  union,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  pattern, 
where  an  interchange  of  yam  occurs  between  the 
plies  or  webs.  The  more  frequently  this  occurs  the 
oetter  the  fabric  is  ingrained. 

The  ingrain  carpet  may  be  two-ply,  three-ply,  etc., 

according  to  the  number  of  webs. 

In-jeo'tion.    {Mining.^    The  theory  that  yein 

filling  was  introduced  by  an 

igneous  fiuid  and  solidified. 

See  Imprbonation. 

In-jecfing   Syringe. 
{Aficrotcopif.^      An  instru- 
ment for  mjecting  the  mi- 
nute arteries  of  animal  tis- 
^^  sues  with  colored  chemical 
T  substances,  thus  filling  the 
?  small  blood-vessels  and  ren- 
dering them  yisible   under 
-^^  f  the  microscope. 

In-jec'tor.  1.  (Surgical.) 
An  instrument  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  syringe.    The  size 
and  shape  and  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  nos- 
zle  vary  with  the  object. 

They  may  be  elassed  as 

Bladder.  Rectum. 

Smbalmina.  Uterus. 

Hypodermic.  Vagina. 

Dr.  Pftrker-s  injection  tubes  for  the  nrethca  an  bolb- 
pointed,  soft  rubber,  velvet-eyed. 

Many  other  instruments  with  specific  names  have  the  same 
function,  such  as  Bnetackian  Canal  Injector,  DoubU-cmrmt 
Catheter,  Raddcr-waaking  Apparattu. 
Syringe,  douche,  irrigator  are  nearW  synonymous. 

The  embalming  of  bodies  by  thymol  bjection  is 
the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Wywodzofit,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Philadelphia,  1876,  and  the 
recipe  has  beien  cited  under  Embalming,  p.  311, 
supra. 

2.  The  injector  as  a  device  to  feed  water  into  boil- 
Fig.  1446. 


Pricdmann  Injector. 
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ere  has  been  described  on  pp.  1185,  U86,  "Mech. 
Diet.**  Giffard'Sf  and  Sellers  improvement  on  Gif- 
fard,  are  there  shown,  Fig.  2679. 

Various  modifications  and  applications  of  the  de- 
vice are  now  found. 

Fig.  1446  shows  the  Friedmann  (Nathan  &  Dreyfus)  non- 
lifting  injector  for  looomotiyes.  It  is  to  be  placed  below  the 
water  Line  and  can  be  used  as  a  heating  cock  for  the  tender 
and  water-tank  by  closing  the  OTerflow  falre,  the  handle  of 
which  extends  into  the  cab. 

if  is  the  luuidle  of  the  orerflcfw  Talre,  to  be  used  to  close 
the  overflow  altogether  or  when  the  injector  is  to  be  used  as 
a  heater-cock  to  heat  the  water  in  the  tender.  G  is  the  han- 
dle of  the  water  Talve  ;  the  latter  is  seen  to  the  right  in  the 
sectional  view.  On  the  left,  in  the  sectional  riew,  is  the  in- 
tomediate  nossle  by  wliich  the  water  supply  is  conducted  in 
two  annular  streams  to  the  condensing  chamber  of  the  in- 
jector when  the  steam  jet  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  both 
at  separate  points.  The  result  is  effectire  condensation  of 
steam  and  the  transfer  of  its  Telocity  to  the  water. 

Fig.  1447  is  the  "Keystone  '*  injector.  The  form  shown  Is 
used  when  the  supply  water  is  received  from  a  preesure,  such 
as  street  main  or  elevated  reservoir.  It  is  placed  in  a  hori- 
■ontal  position,  the  steam  pipe  attached  to  tiighest  part  of  the 
boiler,  an  ordinary  globe  valve  being  placed  on  the  ^ 
pipe,  and  a  valve  or  water  cock  on  the  water  pipe. 


Fig.  1447. 


*^ Keystone  "  Injertor. 

Method  of  working :  Open  the  steam  valve  to  drive  out  any 
condensed  steam  there  may  be  in  the  pipe,  and  close  it  again. 
Then  open  the  water  cock,  then  the  steam  valve,  and  move 
the  plug  B  slowly  forward  with  the  handle  6,  until  the  water 
ceases  at  the  overflow.  If,  while  the  injector  is  working, 
water  should  escape  from  the  overflow,  move  the  plug  for- 
ward to  reduce  the  supply  of  water.  If  steam  escapes,  move 
the  plug  backward,  to  give  it  more  water.  When  the  lever  6 
is  set  so  the  injector  works  perfectly  dry  ;  if  you  wish  to  stop 
feeding,  close  first  the  steam  valve,  then  the  water  cock. 

Rue's  *'  LitUe  Qiant ''  injector  has  an  adjustable  eombining- 
ttibe  moved  by  a  lever.  The  motion  to  the  left,  as  exhibited  in 
the  cut.  Fig.  1448,  gives  more  water,  and  contrariwise,  less. 
The  injector  cannot  be  worked  while  the  combining-tube  is 
closed  at  either  end.  The  injector  lever  should  be  in  such  posi- 

Fig.  1448. 


''Little   Giant  ^^  Injector. 


tion  as  to  allow  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  water  to  condense  the 
steam  when  the  valve  is  full  open.  The  combining-tube  be- 
ing open  at  each  end  slides  in  stuffing  boxes  C  C,  on  the  left 
towards  the  steam  supply  pipe  which  projects  into  the  water 
chamber,  and  at  the  other  end  the  tube  projects  into  the  dis- 
charge chamber  to  meet  the  discharge  tube  which  leads  to  the 
boiler.   The  space  around  the  tubes,  what  may  be  called  the 


second  chamber,  has  an  overflow  valve  which  allows  eMaxw 
of  water  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  when  the  force  of  tba 
steam  lias  not  sufllcient  force  to  cause  the  water  to  open  the 
check  valve  In  the  boiler  supply  pipe  beyond  the  diaehaigv 
plug.  When  the  water  has  sufllcient  momentum  to  opeU  thb 
check  valve  It  causee  an  indraft  at  the  overflow  pipe  which 
eloees  the  valre  against  the  ingress  of  air. 

Fig.  1448  shows  the  "  little  Qiant  "  hijeetor  attached  to  a 
stationary  boiler.    The  parts  are  indioated  in  the  cut. 

Fig.  1449. 


LUtU  Giant  '*  Injtctor  aitaeJud  to  StoHonary  Boiler. 

Fig.  14G0  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  Rue  "  LitUe  Qiant'* 
injector  as  applied  to  locomotives.  Directions  for  operating 
will  suflldently  explain  It  in  connection  with  wlutt  has  been 
previously  stated. 

Fig.  14fiO. 


Rue  Locomotive  Injector. 

To  start  the  Injector :  Open  lever  valve  from  1  to  S ;  when 
water  shows  at  overflow  /{,  open  valve  to  8  where  It  must  re- 
main wliile  the  injector  is  at  work.  R^pilate  water  by  the 
combining-valve  lever  M. 

To  stop  the  injector,  close  the  valve  A. 

To  use  as  a  heater :  Close  overflow  by  moving  lever  Af  to  .i. 
Then  open  lever  valve  on  the  left  to  S  or  8  to  admit  steam  re- 
quired. 

Bee  also  iRSPOuroB. 

See  Austrian *  **BngineeTinet*^  zxri.  86. 

Condenser,  BM^/«y      .     .    .  •  "BWgt««rr,"  xlvii.  882. 

Friedmann *  "Sc.  American  Syp.^*^  ^. 

*  Tkttrston^s    "  Vienna    Expo. 
Rept.:*  li.  188. 
Hydrants  for  fire  extinction. 

Greathead,  Br •  *'Engineeringf'''  xzriii.  80. 

Gretham  ^  Craven  (16  Figs.), 

Br •  "Engineer,''  xliU.  184. 

Gretkam  ^  Craven,  Br.     .    .  •  "fhftfMer,'*  xlix.  86. 

HaU •''Sc.  American  Sup,, VTASR. 

Hart^^EngX *  *'Sc.  American  Sup.,''  1719. 

Steam,  Irwin •  **Man.  ^  Builder,"  xfl.  182. 

''Iron  AJee,"  xxv.,  Mar.  26, 1. 
Ix>comotive,  KOrting,  Br. .    .  *  "  Faf»  No.ftr.  Mag.,"  xvi.4lS. 

Korting,  KngL •  "Sc.  American  Stq).,"  807. 

Korting,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxiL  474. 
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**  cupper,"  iMfkdt  .  .  •  "Seientifie  Anur.,'*  xl.  87. 
LooomodTM,  BiLtxxat  1^7  *  **Smgine«ri$ig,^^  xxrii.  IM. 
Hot  water  for  loeomotiTet. 

Mosxa '*/ron^4rf/'xxiU.,Feb.l8,p.9. 

Stmn,  OB,  FoeJut .    .    .    .  •*'Van  yostrand's  Mag..^'  zri. 
209:  •841. 

PruieiplM "&.  ilmmean,''xuTiii.826. 

Sam,  Br *  "Aif  tiMer/'  zlTiii.  462. 

SeOtn •"JZauEroiMf  Gas./' xzi.  828. 

•  "iron  J«<,"  zix.,  June  7,  p.  26. 
Stflun,  Wcjl^      .     .    .    .•"&>.  ilmencan/'  xzxri.  865. 
"  leUpM/'  iViUe      .    .    .  •  "&.  .imtr./'  xxzrUi.  280. 

Ouu.  JL  Bnery^s  report  in  ^*  Centennial  Exkibitum  Re- 
pcru,*^  Tol.  Ti.,  Uroop  XX.,  refers  to  — 

SeiUn *  Ti.  876. 

Friedfnamn •  ri.  877. 

Naikan  ^  Dreyifu* •  (ejector). 

Treetiee  on  Giffard's,  Labouiaye^s  "Diet,  det  Arts  et  Man- 
«/aef«rM,'^  article  **lnjteteur,^'  tome  ir.,  ed.  1877. 

Lton  Ptmehet,  "Steam  Jnjeeton.^^  {From  the  Freneb.) 

In-jeof  or  Check  Valve.  The  valve  in  the 
water  supply  pipe,  between  the  injector  and  the 

Pig.  1461. 


Injector  Cheek  Vedve. 

bofler,  rifling  to  admit  the  water  under  impulse  of 
the  steam  jet,  and  falling  to  prevent  back  flow  of 
water. 
Ink. 

Yellow :  A  little  alum,  added  to  Mifron  in  soft  hot  water. 

for  tin  or  zine  jdant  label* :  Copper,  1 ;  nitric  acid,  10 ; 
water,  10,  labseqnently  added. 

Stencil  ink:  Shellac,  2;  borax,  1;  noft  water,  10;  boil. 
Add  gum  arable,  1 ;  remove  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  lamp- 
black ad  *uf.    Indigo  edded  to  tinge. 

For  tin  or  xine:  Salpliate  of  copper,  1:  sal  ammoniac, 
0.6 ;  acetic  acid,  2 ;  add  lamp-blaclE  or  Termilion. 

Bhte:  Balphate  of  indiso,  diluted  with  water. 

7^  restore  faded  ink :  Bnuh  over  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  ftmmftnium 

Or :  Brush  with  solution  of  tannin,  remove  excess  by  cur- 
rent of  water,  and  drv  at  144°  to  177^  Fah. 

Or:  Brush  over  with  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potM- 
■inm  1  in  90,  and  dry  in  fumes  of  hot  hydroeliloric  acid. 
Jtero-eyanide  might  answer. 

3b  ftmoee  i$Ue  mark* :  Moisten  with  solution  of  eyanlde  of 
podaadum,  and  then  solutioo  of  oxalic  add.  Apply  with  a 
oamelVhair  brash  alternately. 

agmgpatketic: '^ 


MatsrieL 

Treat  with. 

Beralt 

8ol.  bichr.  potas. 

Logwood  extract. 
Sulph.  iron. 

Bbu^. 

Yellow  ferrocyan.  pot. 

Blue. 

Yellow  fmrrocyan.  pot. 

Sulph.  copper. 
Sulph.  acid  vapor. 

Salt  of  arsenic. 

Yellow. 

Salt  of  antimony. 

Sulph.  acid  vapor. 

Orange. 

Nitr.  or  chl.  nickeL 

Heat. 

Green. 

Nitr.  or  ehl.  cobalt. 

Heat. 

Bed. 

Chl.  copper. 

Heat. 

Blue. 

See  list  also  on  p.  1187,  "Meek.  Ditty 

Japanese  writing  inks  are  very  much  lilce  Chinese,  and 
manufaotured  in  a  similar,  though  perhaps  not  quite  identl- 
eal  way.  The  bodv  of  the  ink  is  soot,  obtained  from  pfaie 
wood  or  rosin,  and  lampblaok  from  sesamnm  oil  for  the  finest 
s<fft.  This  is  mixed  with  liquid  glue  made  of  oxskin.  This 
opemtion  is  effected  in  a  large  round  copper  bowl,  formed  by 
twt>  sphOTical  calottes,  placed  V*  apart,  so  that  the  space  be- 
A  be  filled  up  with  hot  water  to  prevent  the  glue 


from  hardening  during  the  time  it  is  mixed  by  hand  with  Uie 
lampblack.  The  cakes  are  formed  in  wooden  molds,  and 
dried  between  paper  and  ashes.  Camphor,  or  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  scents,  which  comes  from  Cliina,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  carthamine  (the  red  coloring  substance  of  saf- 
flower),  are  added  to  the  best  kinds,  for  improving  the  color, 
as  well  as  for  scenting  the  ink.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  price  as  well  as  in  quality  between  the  various  Idnds  of 
ink,  the  finest  article  being  rather  costly.  The  most  re- 
nowned manufactory  is  in  2uua,  the  old  capital  of  Japan,  in 
the  province  of  Yamato. 

"Seientijie  Amer.  Sup.,''  708. 

"&.  American,''-  xxxv.  298. 

"&.  Amer.  Sup.,"  708, 1976. 

"&.  American,'*  xxxiv.  861; 
xxxv.  62 ;  xxxriii.  96. 

"Sc.  American,**  xxxvi.  20. 

"&.  American,**  xxxr.  101. 

"Se.  American;'  xli.  228. 

"ScientiJU  Amer.  Sup.;*  708. 

"R.  R.  Gazette,  xxIt.  706. 

"Sc.  American;*  xxxix.  877. 

"Scienti/U  Amer.  Sup.;*  %m. 

"Sf.  American,**  xxxvii.  112. 


I  Black,  Austrian 
Chromic    . 
Copying    . 
Indelible  . 


Invisible  for  postal  cards 
Logwood  .... 

Pencil 

Powder  and  tablet 
Inkstand,  Railway 
Sympathetic  .  . 
Long  list  of  inks  . 
Ink  cartridges  and  solid  ink 


A  variety  of  recipes  and  colors  are  giren  in  Laboulaye** 
"Diet,  de*  ArU  et  Manufacture*;*  vol.  if.,  cap.  "Bnere.-* 

Ink  Cup.  A  vessel  hermetically  closed,  to  hold 
water  color  or  liquid  india  ink,  flm.  1463. 

to  preserve  it  from  evaporation 
and  from  flies. 

The  stopper  is  removed,  and  the 
ground  ink  (or  color)  is  placed  in  the 
cup  througli  the  tubular  neck.  Re- 
place the  stopper  and  tube.  Pressure 
on  the  bladder  corer  causes  the  ink  to 
rise  in  the  tube,  so  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  pen. 

Ink'er.  The  device  on  a  re- 
cording instrument  which  makes 
the  dot  or  trace. 

John  inking  disk,  for 
1866. 

Devo*  inker     .    .    .    .  •  **  Tdegraphic  Journal;^  ri.  28. 

Ink  B-ra'ser.  Take  chloride  of  lime  4  oss., 
dissolve  in  1  quart  of  soft  water.  When  dissolved, 
strain,  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  acetic  acid  to  each 
ounce  of  chloride  lime-water.  Apply  to  ink  with  a 
brush ;  absorb  moisture  with  blotter,  and  dry. 

Ink  Qxlndlng  Ma-chlne'.  A  machine  hav- 
ing muller  and  table  for  grinding  ink  or  color.   The 


India  Ink  Cup. 
telegraphic   instrument,  Bnglish, 


Fig.  14o3. 


Ink  Grinding  Machine  (!•>.). 

table  is  level,  and  the  rouUer  has  a  rotation  and 
revolution  thereon,  its  vertical  axis  being  journaled 
in  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  which  is  revolved  by  pinion 
on  the  main  shaft. 


INKING  PAD. 
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Ink'ing  Fad.  A  pad  used  to  ink  the  huces  of 
post-office  canceling  and  office  stamps. 

The  Yale  pad  has  a  metallic  cap,  a  porons  ink 
surface,  and  a  corer  to  protect  it  when  not  in  use. 

Ink  Fen'oiL  A  pencil  giving  a  black  mark 
which  does  not  fade  on  exposnre  to  light,  and  can 
be  reproduced  in  the  copying  machine. 

"  The  maw  for  theie  praollB  In  prepared  m  follows :  10 
ItM.  of  the  hMt  logwood  an  repeatedly  hoiled  in  10  galloiu 
of  water,  utralnlnff  each  time.  The  liquid  ia  then  eraporated 
down  till  it  weiKhs  100  lbs.,  and  if  then  allowed  to  boil  in 
a  pan  of  stone-ware*  or  enamel.  Tb  the  boiling  U<^nid  ni- 
trate of  oxide  of  chrome  is  added  In  small  quantities,  un- 
til the  bronaeHsolored  precipitate  formed  at  first  is  redis- 
Nolred  with  a  deep  blue  coloration.  This  solution  is  then 
eraporated  in  the  water  bath  down  to  a  sirup,  with  which  is 
mixed  well-kneaded  clay  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  elay 
to  8^  of  extract.  A  little  gum  tragaoanth  Is  also  added  to 
obtain  a  proper  consistence. 

The  nitrate  of  oxide  of  chrome  is  prepared  bv  precipita- 
ting a  hot  soluti(m  of  chrome  alum  with  a  suitable  quanti^ 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  is  washed  till  the  fil- 
trate is  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  thus  ob- 
tained is  dissolred  in  pure  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  leaTe  a  little 
still  undissolTed.  Hence  the  solution  contains  no  free  acid, 
which  would  give  the  ink  a  dirty  red  color.  Oxalic  acid  and 
caustic  alkalies  do  not  attack  the  writing.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
reddenfi,  but  doe«  not  obliterate  the  ehaimcters.-'  — Moni- 
tSMT  Seienti/ique. 

Ink  Fow'der. 

Aleppo  galls 8  lbs. 

Copperas 1  lb. 

Oum  arable lib. 

White  sugar |  lb. 

Powder  and  mix.  1  pint  boiling  water  to  2  cs.  of  Uiis  mix- 
ture makes  a  good  ink. 

Ink,  Solid.    One  recipe  for  solid  ink  is :  — 

Honey 8oi. 

Bffl? lyolk. 

Kztr.  galls U  pints. 

Sugar  candy 1  oi. 

Gumanbic Sos. 

Indigo 1  OS. 

Decoc.  logwood i  pint. 

Ijimpblack Sot. 

Willow  wood  charcoal 2  os. 

Sulphate  iron 8  os. 

Blue  galls  in  powder 8  os. 

Another  recipe  is :  — 

Catechu 8  drachms. 

Extr.  hsematoxylon 1  drachm. 

Acetate  and  hydr.  of  deutoxide  eopper  .  10  grains. 

Sulph.  alumina  and  potash 1  scruple. 

Oumarabic 1  drachm. 

Sulph.  of  protoxide  of  iron 1  draohm. 

Sulp.  indigo,  for  color. 

Over  all  pour  a  decoction  of  Campeaohj  wood  to  fonn  a 


Ink'stand.  A  solid-ink  inkstand  is  one  fur- 
nished with  a  block  of  ink  which  affords  a  writing 
fluid  by  addition  of  water.     See  aupra. 

In-lay 'ing.  {Fine  Art  Metal-work.)  The  in- 
laving  of  Japanese  bronzes  with  gold,  silver,  and 
alloys  is  called  zogan,  and  is  principally  carried  on 
in  the  provinces  of  Kaga  and  Yechiu.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  inlaid  work  is  effected  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  it  is 
produced. 

Cloisonne.  The  design  ii«  hollowed  out  to  a  certain  depth 
with  a  grayer  or  chiHcl,  and  the  ornamenting  metal,  silrer, 

Enid,  etc.,  generally  in  the  shape  of  threads,  is  laid  into  the 
ollow  spacet)  and  hammered  OTer,  should  the  alloy  be  soft 
enough ;  the  edges  of  these  grooves  are  flmt  slightly  driren 
up,  so  that  when  the  8ilver  or  gold  has  been  laid  in,  they 
can  be  easily  hammered  down  again,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
inlaid  metal  flrom  getting  loom;. 

Or :  The  surface  is  merely  covered  in  the  required  places 
wttli  a  narrow  network  of  liiien  by  means  of  filing,  and  the 
« thin  Kold  or  silver-leaf  fantened  on  to  this  rough  surface  by 
hammering.    This  last  process  iH  the  one  used  mostly  for  in- 
laid iron-work.     With  NirVo,  instead  of  the  usual  black  sul- 
fhuroted  silver  and  copper,  a  more  easily  fused  alloy  is  used, 
niaid  work  of  the  above  kind  is  made  at  Kanasawa  and  Ta- 


kaoko,  where  the  alloy  used  for  the  bronie  easting  is  mo0tl j 
composed  of  copper,  tin,  sine,  and  lead. 

In  the  Suropiean  practioe  the  inUid  enamel  work  which  Is 
performed  by  Oriental  artists  with  so  much  skill  and  pa- 
tience, and  at  the  sune  time  with  such  primitlTe  appUaooaa, 
is  now  executed  by  simpler  and  quicker  means.  The  object 
to  be  inlaid  is  entirely  oorered  with  vamiah,  porttona  of 
which  are  removed  by  a  graver  so  as  to  focoi  th«  dadga ;  and 
thus  prepared,  it  Is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  bath 
of  gold  or  silver,  which  deposits  the  metal  in  the  places  laid 
ban  by  the  graver. 

Another  method  is  snggested  by  M.  Morin.  After  tha  re- 
moval of  the  varnish,  according  to  the  pattern  made  by  the 
graver,  the  object  is  plunsed  into  a  solution  of  cyaude  of 
silver.  The  salt  is  deposited  on  the  lines  from  which  the 
varnish  has  been  removed ;  the  object  is  heated  in  a  mnlBe 
furnace,  and  the  metal  appears  on  the  black  patina. 

Inlaid  patterns  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  obtained,  either 
of  their  natural  brightness  or  with  a  dead  surface,  the  latter 
being  effected  by  dlltetent  processes  of  oxidation ;  so  that, 
on  the  same  object,  by  making  use  of  the  protecting  varnish, 
designs  In  gold  aiul  silver  of  variooa  degrees  of  luster  may 
be  combined. 

See  also  "JMdffVbefMrsfafulANUer'*  ....    xi.  84. 

Japanese  rqMn$$$i  work  consists  of  small  metallic  omaments 
for  swords,  tobaoeo  pouches,  etc.,  and  larier  pieces,  such  as 
tea-pots,  soent-bumers,  vases,  etc. ;  the  inlaying  of  this  kind 
of  ware  is  sometimes  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and  beauty. 
The  dark  blue  color  shown  by  a  great  number  of  smaller 
pieces  Is  that  of  the  Shakudo,  composed  of  copper  and  8  or 
4  per  cent,  of  gold. 

India  excels  in  Inlaying,  and  has  many  styles,  the  nameA 
of  some  of  which  have  been  recognised  in  commeroe,arts,  or 
in  treatises.  The  art,  which  was  common  in  Xurope,  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia  into  India  about  a  een- 
tnrrago. 

Bombay  inlaid  work  Is  used  for  boxes,  desks,  and  similar 
articles. 

Viz€igap€UmH  work  is  in  Ivory  and  stag's  hom,  and  applied 
to  articles  similar  to  the  Bomb^  work.  The  black  etched 
scroll  work  on  the  ivory  Is  In  grafflto. 

MynpMn  work  consists  of  boxes  and  salvers  of  a  rieh  brown 
wood,  inlaid  with  brass  wire  in  geometrieal  forms  and  aeroU 
patterns. 

Agra  work  to  a  mosaic  of  semi-preclons  stones,  copied  in 
style  from  the  exquisite  Taj  at  Agra  by  Austin  do  Bor- 
deaux. 

See  also  Bn>imi  WoiK ;  Kurt  Woik. 

In'ner-hnng  Brake.  {Baiiwafi,)  One  in  which 

the  brake  shoes  and  beam  are  hung  between  the 

wheels,  under  the  car- bed.    In  contradistinction  to 

outer-hvLfig  brake. 

I      In  Place.     {Mining.)    A  vein  or  lode  inclosed 

I  on  both  side»  by  fixed  and  immovable  rock. 

In'sect  De-stroy'er.  A  means  for  destrojring 
aphides,  slugs,  and  bugs  on  roses  or  other  flowers 
and  plants ;  beetles  on  potatoes ;  worms  on  cotton, 
and  so  on. 

SeeSima:  Ddstib;  Speatiicq  MAcmirB ;  FonRTAiir  Pump; 
Spbinklie;  Bbstlb-Dbsteotbe. 

Comstoek's  *'  Report  upon  Cotton  JiueetJL"  1879,  shows  a 
great  number  of  devices,  which  are  listed  nndsr  GonoH- 
WORM  OisnoTiR,  p.  226,  ng>ra. 

See  also  decoction  tomato  stems  **8c.  Ajfunean,*'  xU.  168. 
Powder  blower,  Marks  .  .  .  •"8c.  Am.,'*  xxxvili.  27& 
Grasshopper  machine  ....     **/r«mAg»,''xlz.,Jnne38, 


Riley 


p.  11. 
'*&.AfiMr., 


'  zxxvIL  I6B. 


In'seot  Pin.  A  delicate,  thin  pin  for  impaling 
entomological  specimens. 

In-sert'ed  Joint.  A  form  of  pipe  joint  in 
which  one  member  slips  in  the  other,  which  forms 
a  sleeve.    A  bell-joint. 

In-aide'-JAW  Chuck.  A  chuck  for  holding 
drills,  rods,  or  pipes.  These  jmuss  through  the  chuck, 
the  jaws  of  whicn  have  an  inside  hold  ustead  of,  as 
in  a  face-chuck,  gripping  the  object  by  projecting 
jaws,  as  in  the  oi^inarv  lathe  chuck. 

In-side'  Mold'ing  Ma-chine'.  I.  A  wood- 
planing,  molding,  or  matching  machine,  the  cutters 
of  which  are  between  the  bearings  of  the  cotter  ar- 
bor ;  in  contradistinction  to  a  machine  in  which  the 
cutter  overhangs  the  frame. 

2.  A  wood  molding  machine  which  has  cuttent 
protruding  upwardly  through  the  table,  and  adapted 
to  work  upon  inner  molding  edges,  as  those  of  pic- 


INSOLUBLE  CEMENT. 


i>01 


INSULATOR . 


tore  frames,  etc.    An  edge- molding  machine.     See 
Fig.  3200,  p.  1468,  ^'Mech.  Diet." 
In-sol'u-ble  Ce-ment^ 

*'  A  ehromiam  prepantion  and  UingUuM  fonnfl  a  solid  ce- 
ment^ which  ia  not  only  inaoluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but 
cTen  m  steam,  while  neither  acids  or  alkalies  hare  anj  action 
upon  it.  The  chromium  preparatioa  and  the  isinglass  or  gel- 
atine do  not  come  into  contact  until  the  mo- 
ment the  cement  is  desired,  and  when  ap-  ^^^ 
plied  to  adhe«i\o  onTelnpftR  tho  otie  niAteTiA,! 
w  put  uij  M)f  .qiti'l-..|.,'  ■■i.x,-n.'xl  hy  tht^  Http 
(and  th^rt -^'rt'  ia-4  i  .i],in.  i  ^,^  rbe  tcm^uej, 
while  the  i-mgla-f',-,  lt-'M:v'i  in  aeftic  a4:id^ 
is  appUeil  imil«r  tlitn  lUp.  The  ( hraailum 
preparatloit  ts  uukdif  hy  dlMoUing  cTyatal- 
lised  chJX'iiiic  acid  id  wnter,  Tmlie ;  Vryt^ 
tallised  chrumip  «cid,  2.5  giainj  ;  wiiter,  15 
grams ;  am  monk.  If,  jtrmam.  J&  this  solu- 
tion about  ly  drof#  lif  itulpburtc  ncy  nrv 
added,  and  Oiiftll^  :jii  Kmnu  of  iiulpbj.e4>  r^r 


ammonia  and  4  grams  of  fine  white  paper. 
UehniseJus  JounuU.^' 


'*DimgUr-»  Poly 


In-speo^on  Car.    One  used  by  the  officers  of 
a  railway  while  inspecting  the  ti-ack. 

One  made  by  Mr.  Noble  is  shown  in  Pig.  14M.    The  plat- 
form extendi!  under  the  axles  and  is  within  \Q"  of  the  rails. 
.^-.  The  boiler  is  about  42"  x  18",  intended  to 

**°*-  carry  140  lbs.  of  steam  ;  and  the  cy  Under  8f" 

X  G"  Tlie  fmni'  5;*  j«iiptiorKMl  cm  rubber 
KpTtii|pi  fsvrr  the  biiiurtn^i!4^,  Thf  two  rever- 
sible (M?nt«  will  si^coitiiiicKlato  tbree  pemonM 
Mch.  I  uder  DDf»  i»  a  wattfr  Unk  holding 
about  li  barrel  and  eociugb  for  a  4i^ui  lies  run 
t>ti  one  OAie  of  tbe^  boiler  In  a  com  1 -bin  which 
wit  I  hold  ft  day'fl  supply, 

In'api-ra'tor,    A  form  <>f  mjector 
whhh  employs  two  s^U  of  iipparatna 


Inspection  Car. 


contained  each  in  a  separate  chnmber,  but  working 
in  combination,  the  first  of  which  lifts  and  receives 
the  water  in  the  pump-chambers  by  the  siictional 
action  of  a  small  jet  of 
steam,  and  then  con-  **  ^^' 

ducts  it  to  the  injector 
or  forcing-tubes  con- 
tained in  the  second 
chamber.  The  water 
is  then  transmitted  to 
the  boiler  by  the  aid  of 
a  second  jet  of  steam, 
which  constitutes  the 
forcing  element,  and 
which  impinges  upon 
the  stream  of  water  as 
delirered  by  the  pump, 
and  forces  it  directly 
into  the  boiler. 

The  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows: Dry  steam  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  instrument 
by  opening  a  TalTe  at  the 
point  A.  The  water  is 
drawn  up  from  the  well, 
or  other  reserroir,  in  the 
chamber  B  by  the  creatioD, 
at  that  point,  of  a  partiid  racuum,  and  rises  through  the 
channel  C  to  the  point  D,  when  the  Jet  of  steam  dnyes  it 
into  £,  as  shown  by  the  line  of  arrows.  The  forcing  jet  of 
steam  is  admitted  through  F,  and  controls  the  feed-current  at 
/  £,  passing  to  the  boiler  down  the  feed-pipe  G. 

See  also  Injbctor. 
Hancock  .     .     .    .  •  ''Iron  Age,'^  xxv  ,  Biaxch  4,  p.  17. 

•  ''Scientific  American^'**  xl.  99. 

•  ••Afininir  If  Scientific  Press,'^  xxxt.  409 

In'sof-fla'tor.      I.    A   blower  feeder  for  fur- 
naces.    It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  injector.    An 


"viinw 


rtca 


annular  bkist  of  steam  draws  in  and  violently  pro- 
jects a  current  of  air  into  the  furnace.  Siemens' 
insufflator  is  shown  in  Fig.  1456.  In  the  petroleum 
feeders  for  furnaces  the  same  device  is  used,  con- 
centric currents  of  petroleum  and  air  being  injected 
by  a  blast  of  steam. 

Fig.  1466. 


Hancock's  Inspirator. 


Siemens^  Insufflator, 

2.  (Surgical.)  A  powder  blower.  Named  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  or  place  of  application,  as  *  Ijaryn^ 
geal,  Esophageal,  Rectal,  Oral,  etc.  A  syringe,  in 
effect :  may  be  an  atomizer  or  Jumigator. 

See  also  Auro-iNsurPLATOR,  Fig.  181,  p.  67,  supra. 
See  also  Ikjbctiow  Syeinob,   i,  Klg.  2678,  p.  1191,  "Meek. 
Diet.' 

In'su-la'ted.  (Electricity.)  Protected  from 
contact  with  other  conductors. 

In'su-la'tor.  A  material  of  extremely  small 
conductivity  isolating  a  wire  from  the  ground,  or 
interposing  between  an  electrified  body  and  other 
objects. 

A  piece  of  wood  cut  from  a  tree  is  a  good  electrical  condae- 
tor.    I^et  it  be  heated  and  dried,  it  becomes  an  insulator.  Let 
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it  be  baked  to  eharaoal ,  It  beoomei  a eonduetor  again.  Born  it 
to  aahee,  and  it  becomes  an  insulator  once  more. 

Addition  to  iiuitaiices  shown  on  p.  1191,  "Mech. 

ryict " 

*  •*'SW«u(/leilm.J»v.."ie28. 

fTrJ^hton  •     TeUg.  Journal^"  rii.  146. 

FttUtr  .     .     .     .  • "  Teleg.  Journal,"  ri.  8. 

Johnson  i  PhiUips,  Bngl.  ..     .  •  ;*  TeUg.  Journal,''  in  24B. 
Lightning-guard,  OppenJuimtr  •  "  TtUg.  Journal,''  Tii.  127. 

In'te-gra'tor.    Invention  of  J.  Amslcr-Laffon 
The  object  of  the  instrument  is  to  find  the  area,  the 
statical  moment,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any 
closed  curve,  by  simply  tracing  out  the  curve  with 
a  pointer,  the  machine  doing  all  the  rest. 

Mechanical,  imsfor-I^^on,  Fr.  •  "Enguuering;^  "dx,^ 

*  "JBn^m««r,"  xlix.  262. 

•  "Sc.  Amer.  A<p./'8980. 

•**Engtn*mngt^xsx  661. 
Bee  also  HARMOmo  AKiuma,  page  488,  n^a. 

In-ten'si-ty.  {Electricity.)  Another  name  for 
tension  ;  capacity  to  overcome  resistance. 

In-ten'siTe  Gas  Bum'er.  (Fr.  bee  Mallet.) 
A  late  French  form  of  gas  burner. 

The  burners,  ordinary  batswings,  are  placed  in  pairs  an  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  so  that  their  tubes  of  supply  repre- 
sent radii  of  the  circle. 


The  appsoatOB  consisU  chiefly  of  two  U-shaped  tubes,  fixed 
horisontally  upon  a  board,  but  so  arranged  that  their  length 
may  be  ohuiged,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  trombone  with 
the  well-known  sliding  piece:  thase  allow  the  tubes  to  be 
madeof  the  SBOM  length,  or 
dlfTerent  aococding  to  any  ««•  !«»• 

length  desired.  These  tubes 
connect  mutually  by  both 
ends  ;  at  one  connection,  a, 
a  resonator  is  attached,  serr- 
ing  to  intensify  the  sound 
of  a  large  tuning-fork, 
with  which  it  is  in  unison, 
and  to  conduct  tt  through 
both  tubes  to  the  other  end 
b.  When  these  tubes  hare 
the  same  length,  the  wares 
wiU  arrire  equally  through 

both  routes;  but  if  we 

lengthen  one  of  the  arms 

until  Uie  difference  be- 
tween them  amounts   to 

half  a  ware-length  of  the 

note  of  the  tuning-fork,  the 

wares  coming  through  the 

two  conduits  destroy  each 

other  at  the  other  end  of 

the  tube,  and  it  we  allow 

this  to  terminate  in  a  small 

carity,  above  which   is  a 

manometrlo  capsule,  we 

shall  see,  on  lengthening 

one  of  tbs  arms,  now  the 

deeply  doren  flames  in  the 

rerolring  mirror  are  gradu- 
ally changed  Into  bands  of 

light  when  the  difference  of 

half  a  ware-length  is  ...        ^.     *«,^  ...^ 

reached,  corresponding  with  the  point  where  the  two  wares 

destroy  one  another  by  interference. 


inleiuttw  Qa»-fntnur. 


Fig.  1467. 


Btc  MaUet. 


in  the  burner  shown  in 
the  wction  and  plan  in 
Fig.  1467  there  are  fire 
pairfi,  or  ten  burners. 
The  lower  ones  are  in- 
clined from  the  horison- 
tal  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  flames 
join  together  into  one. 
The  upper  row  is  sup- 
plied from  a  chamber,  A. 
The  disk  crossing  the 
center  of  the  chamber 
may  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  the  central  screw, 
thereby  giving  less  or 
more  gas  to  the  upper 
circle  of  bumets.  The 
chamber  has  a  hollow 
thread  cut  in  it,  and 
screws  up  and  down  on 
the  tube  AA.ao  that  the 
distance  between  the  two 
circles  of  burners  can  be 
regulated.  The  lower 
burners  are  supplied 
from  the  tube  A  A.  This 
tube  has  also  a  hollow 
Hcrew  cut  in  it  and  the 
main  supply  tube  H- 
screws  into  it.  By  screw- 
lug  the  supply  t  u  b  e  /f 
into  the  tube  AA  the  sup- 
ply  of  gas  to  the  lower  cir- 
cle of  burners  is  cut  off  as 
the  end  of  the  tube  if  ap- 


{ Section  and  Plan.)   preaches  the  diaphragm 
C  C    perforated  with   a 


hole  D,  while  the  supply  to  the  upper  burners  is  obrlously 
unaffected.    Thus  the  supply  to  either  circle  of  burners  ^n 
be  increased  or  diminished  or  cut  off  entirely ;  and  either 
can  be  lit,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.    At  L  Is  repre- 
sented  a  basket  in  wire  gause  surmounted  by  a  plate  K. 
The  air  that  passes  through  this  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
what heated,  and  supplies  the  flame  through  the  interior 
of  the  apparatus,  and  the  shield  preserves  the  flame  from 
currents  of  cold  exterior  air.  .......  w  i 

Fig.  1468  shows  the  general  effect  of  the  Mallet  burner  in 
a  street  Inntem. 

In'ter-fe'rence  Ap'pa-ra'tua.  An  apparatus 
by  M.  Koenig  for  investigating  the  theory  of  sound. 
That  shown  in  Fig.  1459  is  for  observing  the  inter- 
ference of  sonorous  waves. 


Kotnig'M  Interference  Apparatus. 

See  "Afanu/a«/iirfr  and  Builder^  *  ^»-,Si«fd  •j',^' 
Fig.  8,  also  numbers  for  January  and  Julv,  1874,  in  wpw«^o 
the  application  of  rwonators  and  mirrors  In  investigating  the 
properties  of  sound.  ^  ». . .« 

See  also  CUBVX  Iir»MJiiniT  ;  Blwtiioal  Diafasos  Vf^f^ 
Maromwbr;  HABM0O»APH,«vra;  and  FKimuLDH  Ihstbu- 
mkut,  infra. 

In'ter-me'dl-ate  Floor.  (Railway.)  A  floor 
consisting  of  boards  placed  between  the  sills  and 
floor-timbers  of  passenger  cars  and  between  the 
deafening  or  under  floor  and  the  upper  or  main 
floor.  The  purpose  of  the  intermediate  floor  is 
to  exclude  noise  and  stiffen  the  floor-timbers.— 

In'ter-me'dl-ate  Mo'tion.  A  device  placed 
between  a  horse-power  and  a  machine  to  be  an^«^» 
to  convert  the  motion  of  the  tumbling-rod  of  the 
former  into  a  band  motion  for  the  latter. 

The  tumbling-rod  is  coupled  to  the  ffimbal  shown  on  the 
left,  and  the  motion  is  communicated  by  master  wheel,  pin- 
ion and  bevel  wheels  (in  the  case)  to  the  band  pulleys.  The 
Utter  are  two  in  number,  to  serve  separate  machines. 

Also  known  as  a  ladfc;  a  jack  servfng  8  machines  is  shown 
at  E,  Fig.  2W9,  p.  1126,  "JtfeeA.  Did." 
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Intermediate  Motion. 

In'ter-me'di-ate  Bpin'ning  Frame.  In  the 
series  of  spinning  frames,  consisting  of  stubbing^ 
intermediate  J  roving^  Kadi  fine  roving  frames. 

In-ter'nal  Oage.  A  ga^  for  testing  internal 
sizes  ;  holes  and  other  spaces.  An  internal  diam- 
eter gage. 

The  eyHndrieal  gige  is  a  farorite  form ;  see  Fig.  772  (plain), 
p.  244«  t¥pra. 
Also  Fig.  994  (threaded),  p.  832,  Ibid. 

In-ter'nal  Pres'snre  Oage.  Lieut.  Metcalfe's 
internal  pressure  gage,  for  testing  pressures  in  ex- 
ploding ordnance,  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  "&port  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance/'  1877,  *  361, 
and  Plate  accompanying  Appendix  1 ,  a.  It  uses  a 
conical  point,  ana  the  determination  of  the  pressure 
is  b^  measuring  the  surface  diameter  of  its  pene- 
tration into  a  copper  disk. 

In  the  same  yolume,  p.  874  et  m^.  and  Plates  I.-IV.,  is  a 
description  of  Lieat.-Col.  Benton's  d.'vnamometer,  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Also  of  Rodman's  internal  pressure  gage, 
p.  887,  and  Plate  V  ;  the  Adams  circular  cutter,  p.  888,  and 
Plate  VI. ;  the  national  armory  circulax  cutters,  p.  889,  and 
Plates  Vn.  to  X. 

See  DTKAMOMRia. 

See  also  Piuombtu,  in/ra ;  and  Cecshkh  Gaob,  p.  283 ; 
CuTTim,  p.  289,  stipra. 

In-ter'nal  Bcrew^  Gkige.  A  steel  external- 
thread  screw  made  to  an  accurate  size,  for  meas- 
uring internal-threaded  screws. 

See  BxTiEHAL  Ain>  I9TU5AL  Oaoss,  Flgs.  998,  994,  p.  822, 


In'ter-os'se-ons  Baw^.  (Surgical.)  A  fine  thin 
saw  for,  working  between  bones,  as  those  of  the 
fore-arm,  the  lower  leg,  the  ribs.  —  Lente. 

In'ter-mpt'ed  Cur'rent.  (Electricity.)  An 
intermittent  current  caused  by  the  rapid  action  of 
a  rheotome  or  ribrating  armature.  The  primary 
and  secondary  currents  are  generally  interrupted 
ones,  and  the  galvanic  or  battery  current  can  also 
be,  if  required. 

In^ter-mpfer.  (Electrical.)  An  automatic 
apparatus,  used  in  connection  with  the  chronograph 
and  wire-targets,  to  ascertain  the  rdocity  of  flight 
of  projectiles. 

The  RusuB  interrupter,  used  in  connection  with  the 
SehuUx  chroooeoope,  is  described  on  pp.  42,  46,  and  Plate  I, 
**  Ordnance  Report,^*  1878. 


In'tra>n'te-rine    Byr'inge.    (Surpical.) 
instrument  for  injectiug  the  uterine  cavity. 


An 


The  upper  one  in  Fig.  1461  is  Molesworth^s.  It  consists  of 
an  elastic  bulb  and  double  canula ;  the  fluid  is  dischaiged  di- 
rectlj  forward,  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  without  dan- 
ger of  throwing  the  Jet  into  the  Fidlopian  tubes,  and  escapes 
as  fast  as  thrown  in.  or  may  be  retained  as  long  as  desixed, 
and  all  withdrawn  or  relaxing  the  pressure  on  the  bulb ; 
the  tube  is  silver,  and  the  curve  easilj  changed. 


The  lower  one  in  the  figure  is  OautiUon^*.  It  has  also  the 
reverse  flow,  a  graduated  glass  barrel,  and  a  silrer  tube. 

Intra-uterine  and  uterine  electrodes,  for  introduetlMi 
through  the  cervix  and  for  clasping  the  neck  of  tlie  uterus 
respectively,  are  shown  in  Tiemann^  Pftrt  I.  psge  106. 

Fig.  1461. 


Intra-^iterine  Syringe. 

In-trenoh'ing  Bpade.  One  carried  by  troops 
for  making  earthworks. 

See  BuROOTNB,  Fig.  77,  p.  147,  mpra. 
Harrison's,  Fig.  »91,  p.  1198,  "AfecA.  Did." 
JUee's  TaowKL  Batomr,  Fig.  6678,  p.  268,  " MeeA.  Diet.'' 
The  Austrian  intrenching  spade  lias  a  Jointed  handle. 
See  also  intrenching  tool,  BuskeU*  **  SSeientifie  American.'^ 
xl.  202. 

In-ver'sion  Bat'te-ry.  (Elechicity.)  One  in 
which  the  inversion,  or  upsetting  of  the  battery, 
throws  the  exciting  liquid  against  the  plate  or 
plates  and  sets  the  battery  in  action. 

See  that  of  M.  Trouvtf  in  connection  with  his  electro-med- 
ical apparatus,  *  **  TeUgrapkie  Jowmal,''  vi.  476. 
*  "  NiamUty"  American  translation,  147. 

In-verf  ed  Arch  Bar.  A  wrought-iron  bar 
bent  into  somewhst  the  form  of  an  inverted  arch, 
and  which  forms  the  tension  member  of  a  truss  of 
an  iron  side-frame  of  a  truck.  The  ends  of  an  in- 
verted arch-bar  rest  on  the  journal-boxes,  and  the 
arch-bar  is  on  top  of  it.  —  Forney. 

In-verf  ed  Steam  Bn'gine.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  useful  in  yachts  and  launches,  as  it  allows 
direct  connection  to  a  propeller-shaft  which  has  its 
bearings  on  the  base-plate. 

Several   forms  are    shown  in  Figs.  2696,  2696, 
"JMeei.  Diet.''    See  also  Craig,  Br.    •  "AigiMcsr," 

Fig.  1462. 


p.  1194, 
f.8. 


Inverted  Steam  Engine. 
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In^Krall.  The  linixig  wall  of  a  smelttog  fnr- 
naoe;  specifically,  that  part  of  it  which  \a  above 
the  boshes. 

Fon.  {Electricity.)  A  product  of  roltaic  de- 
composition. 

Ir'i-deoto-my  In'stru-ments.  {Surgical.) 
Instmments  for  operating  npon  the  t'n's  of  the  eye. 
See  Iridectomb.  p.  1195,  **Afech.  Did." 


IridMfeomT  inatnioittnti  include  those  for  Artificial  popil, 

iilocating  the  ii»ton >.      ~ 

p.  1228,  "AfecA.  Dkt: 


diilocatinc  the  ii»toxBl  papil,  sad  ineiaioD.    Bee  Kbeatoms, 


Puptt.  AEnnciAL,  p.  1886,  Rid. 

See  aiao  for  knlree.  tclMon^eedlei,  foroepe,  eharp  and 
blunt  hooks,  p.  80,  Part  II.,  TUmemn^s  ^Armamentarium 
Ckimrgieum.'^ 

Ir'l-dec'to-iny  Bcis'sors.  {Surgical,)  For 
operating  upon  the  iris.  See  AUhofs,  d  Fig.  4672, 
p.  2054,  **Afech.  Diet:' 

I-rldl-a'ted  Glass.  Glass,  the  surface  of  which 
has  acquired  opalescence  or  the  iridescence  familiar 
in  mother-of-pearl,  by  exposure  for  a  long  period 
in  the  ground,  or  by  artificial  means  for  producing 
the  same  effect.  See  Iridescent  Glass. 
Irideecent  lace,  HOoms,  Fr.    .  "5r.  Amerieanf'*  xziix.  184. 

Ir'i-des'cent  Glass.  The  cause  of  the  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  ancient  glass,  —  the  articles 
exhumed  by  General  di  CesnoLt,  at  Idalium  and 
Golgoi,  in  Cyprus,  being  the  most  brilliant  speci- 
mens (see  p.  973,  **Me.ch.  Diet:*),  —  is  understood  to 
be  the  combination  of  the  alkaline  components  of 
the  glass  with  carbonic  acid,  setting  free  the  silicic 
acid.  The  alkaline  carbonate,  being  washed  away, 
leaves  the  surface  in  a  laminated  condition,  adapted 
to  refract  light  from  a  multitude  of  surfaces,  giving 
the  same  appearance  as  the  wavy  structure  ol  nacre 
or  niother-of^pearl.  It  is  said  tliat  analysis  of  some 
of  the  di  Cesnola  glass  proves  the  fact  of  the 
changed  chemical  condition  stated. 


and  artificial  femn  of  Tmriom  lorta  have  thus  been  manufiu- 
tnred.  The  glaes  prepared  bj  thcee  prorewwe  is  aoite  ac 
trideeoent  as  that  which  antiquaries  so  much  Talne,  the 
pteeenre  and  the  acids  hastening  a  result  that  the  oidhiary 
afsncies  of  the  atmospliere  woiud  take  oentnries  to  pnduee. 
To  remove  the  tendency  of  window  glass  to  show  irides- 
cent colors,  it  may  be  plunfed  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Iter 
into  a  bath  of  water,  with  2%  of  hydzoehlorlo  add. 

'bim  Age'* zxii.,  July  4,  n.  20;  xxrl.. 


"  JSfi{p.  ^  MitUMt  JottnuU '' 
**  Mining  ^  Scieni\fie  Pnu  ' 
'^Scienttfie  / ' —  " 


Auk.  26,  p. 
zzv.A;  zxvii.44. 
zxxviii.402. 
xliiL  1S6:  zxxtL  211:  zxxviiL 

23,184;  xxix.6,»8;  CU- 

mamdot,  xliU.,  198. 
xziT.,  Jan.  8,  p.  11. 
CUmamdotf'"  ri.  67. 


Specimens  from  China  and  Burmah  indicate  tliat 
in  the  possewion  of  these  Orientals  for  producing  the  rainbow 
tints,  and  Ol^mandot  and  FnSmy  have  succeeded  in  producing 
the  iridescence  by  plaoinc  the  glawi  under  a  pressure  of  2  or 
8  atmospheres  for  6  or  7  hours  in  a  water-bath  containiDg 
16  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  248^ 
rah. 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  the  Cyprian  specimens  directed 
special  attention  to  the  subject,  but  it  had  long  been  noticed 
that  Ktruscan  and  Roman  glass  had  acquired  this  property, 
and  specimens  in  the  European  museums,  in  Italy  especially, 
had  made  the  appearance  familiar.  That  the  still  more  an- 
cient glass  of  Egypt  had  not  manifested  the  same  peculiarity 
if  accounted  for  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  that 
country,  although  some  Egyptian  glass  is  not  destitute  of 
ixidescence. 

The  process  of  Webb  &  Son,  of  England,  is  as  follows :  — 

Chloride  of  tin  or  tin  salt  is  burnt  in  a  furnace,  and  the 
hot  glass,  while  on  the  ponty  in  the  last  stage  of  the  course 
of  manufacture,  is  exposed  to  the  fumes.  To  give  greater 
depth  to  the  tints,  nitrates  of  bromine  and  strontium  are 
oaed  in  small  quantities. 

Investigations  of  the  Austrian  and  Bohemian  iridescent 
glass  show  that  the  process  thexe  pursued  is  by  heating  the 
class  and  causing  the  deposit  of  a  metallic  oxide  on  its  sur- 
ace  by  reduction.  Bismuth  is  used,  and  M.  Peligot  has  de- 
teeted  it  by  analysis. 

Bohemian  (lime  glass)  glass  is  thought  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able for  this  treatment. 

Producing  colors  on  glssi  by  fuming  vapors,  forms  the 
subject  of  a  U.  S.  Patent  to  F.  8.  Shirley,  Dec.  18. 1877.  It 
Is,  however,  a  European  invention,  and  was  shown  by  Lob- 
m4yr,  the  pioneer  in  this  line,  in  the  Austrian  section,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1876. 

Articles  made  with  a  beautiful  iridescent  surface  are  now 
common  in  shop  windowEi,  globes  of  this  character  having 
their  effect  enhanced  by  filling  with  water.  It  Li  perhaps 
more  effective  in  partial  shadow  than  in  full  lixht.  Chan- 
deliers and  decoratiTC  bulbous  plates  of  this  lund  of  glass 
are  extremely  brilliant.  Black  beads,  for  trimmings  of 
ladies'  costumes,  are  now  made  as  iridescent  as  peacock  coal. 

Cl^mandot's  patented  proceM  produces  beautiful  effects. 
The  main  feature  of  the  process  is  the  application  of  acids  to 
the  glass,  under  a  pressure  of  from  two  to  five  or  more  at- 
mospheres. Water  containing  15  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
add  is  used  to  bring  out  rainbow  tints  like  mother-of-pearl ; 


''Am.  Mamuf,t  Iron  WorU' 
'*  TeUgraphtc  Journal  "     .    . 

''Engineer" xlv.  46. 

"Scientific  Ameri4Mn  fl^p."  .  •  1882, 1900. 
"EngliMkMedUmW    .    .    .     xzvi.  172. 

rrlB-a'ted  Wire,  eta  An  invention  of  No- 
bile,  improved  by  Becouerel  and  M.  H^onis,  of 
France,  in  which  metallic  threads,  lace,  and  rib- 
bons are  irisaled  b^  means  of  binoxide  of  lead,  pro- 
ducing delicate  fibers  of  binoxide  in  concentric 
rings,  with  varied  colors,  like  those  of  soap  bubbles. 

Noblla  used  electro-chemical  means.  Beeauerel  deroced 
time  to  its  elucidation,  and  substituted  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
lead  in  potassa  or  soda. 

M.  H^louis  has  succeeded  In  irisating  riblMns,  threads, 
and  bands,  objects  in  some  cases  of  such  tenuity  as  to  hsTe 
a  length  of  32,800  feet  to  the  pound. 

I'ria-a'tion.    Conferring  the  tints  of  nacre. 

To  produce  rainbow  tints  on  metals :  Dissolve  8  parte  hj- 
'  posulphite  of  soda  in  80  of  water  and  mix  in  1  of  sucar  of 
lead.    The  mixture  is  precipitated  on  being  heated  to  1 0°  or 
!  80°  Rteumur,  depositing  sulphuret  of  lead.    In  the  presence 
of  any  metal  this  deposit  is  made  upon  It.    According  to 
I  the  thickness  of  the  deposited  layer  various  iridescent  colors 
'  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  metal.    To  produce  this  colora- 
tion uniformly  the  object  should  be  heated  thron|^out. 

Wioui* "Tuknologiste,*'xl!i.iR. 

Of  glass "  2>dkMo/ogiste,"  zxxriiL  878. 

Frim^  4>  CUmamdot    .  "  TteknologiUe»  xl.  68,  U7. 
Paper  by  LoeJkert      .    ,  ^* Scientific  Amerieun  Sup. ^'^  VSSL 

I'ron.  The  history  and  divisions  of  the  subject 
are  given  on  pp.  1195-1206,  "Mech,  Did,"  See 
also  lists  under  Furnace,  n.  926,  Ihid. ;  and  Mbt- 
ALLURor,  pp.  U24,  1425,  ibid. 

See  also  references :  — 

Artwork "/row  X^t,"  xvil.,  May  11,  p.  18. 

Assaying,  Bruno  Kerl    .  •  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,'  W.  84a 
Bridge,  KuiUnberg,  IIoll.  •  "Scientijk  American,''  xlU.  Xl. 
Building "Van  Nostrand's  Mag.''  xtI.  470. 

" BuiSiing  News  "      .     "Iron  Age,''  May  8,  p.  7 ;  Slay  10, 
p.  8. 
"Seieniific  American  Smt.,"  1123. 
Cutter, "  Old  Colony »'  .  •  "iron  Agt,"  xix.,  Feb.  L  p.  1. 
Pence  pickets   .    .    .    .  •  "Iron  Age,"  May  8,  p.  ll 
Fortifications. 

Sheemess,  Br.   .    .    .     "Btm  A^e,"  ziz.^  Mar.  29,  p.  28. 
House,  Manchester,  Br.       "Scientific  Americ€M  Sup.,"  196B 
Ingot  press,  Jones,  Br.  .  *  "Engineer,*'  1. 101. 
InUying  ^Ith  pearl  .     .     **/ro«  A^,"  xxv.,  Feb.  12,  p.  5. 

Japanese *'ScifffUt/ieAfR«riean,"xxxiv.858. 

Microscopical  exm.  .  .*'* Scientific  American  Si^.,'^  TtBfi. 
Nail  works,  Sable. 

Zuy^  Co •  "Iron  A^e,"  xix.,  April  5,  p.  1. 

PttToment,  Paris  .  .  .  "ShVntt^AmertcaM,*' xxxiT.242. 
Ships,  American  .  .  .  "  Scienttfie  American,"  xxxri,  2^ 
Steel  and  iron,  Siemens      "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  1112. 1121. 

UoUey  ^  Smith  ..."  SeientiJU  American  Sup.,'^  1184. 
Steel  and  Iron,  advances, 

AJurman,»witz.    .    .      "  Vaii  ^ostroiMrj  Hog.  *' xix.  460. 
Work,  ornamental    .     .     "Iron  Age,"  xix..  May  10,  p.  1. 
Works,  Creusort  plan    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxvl.  276. 

I'ron  A-mal'gam.  Sideraphthite :  comnosed 
of  65  parts  iron,  23  nickel,  4  tungsten,  5  aJumi- 
num,  5  copper. 

It  resists  sulphureted  hydrogen,  is  not  attacked  by  vege- 
table acids,  and  only  slightly  by  mineral  adds.  It  is  useful 
as  a  fcubiititute  for  standard  silver,  while  it  can  be  piodnced 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  German  silver.  For  alloys 
which  have  to  be  silver-plated  to  prevent  oxidation,  the  In- 
oxidisablc  iron,  as  the  above  is  called,  is  stated  to  be  a  ^ur- 
ceesful  substitute. 
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Ifon  Barrow.    A  wronght-iron  wheel  barrow 
for  moyiiig  iron  in  pig,  sheets,  or  bars. 
I'ron  Ca-menr. 

Dried  and  powdered  brick  earth 4 

Ptoroxide  nmngeiMie 1 

rine  iron  fllingi  (tree  ttom  nut) 2 

Common  lalt 0.6 

Borax 0.6 

Mix,  grind,  and  make  into  a  pute  with  water.    Applj 
when  troahlj  made.    Warm,  and  then  expom  to  a  nearly 
white  heat. 
Another :  Sifted  peroxide  of  manganeee    ....    1 

Triturated  sine 1 

Rnb  up  into  a  paaty  condition  with  common  water  glaM. 
Apply  while  freshly  inade. 

See  also  recipes,  p.  182,  supra;  and  pp.  607-609,  **Mech. 
Diet.'' 

I'ron  Clad.  The  Italian  iron-clads  are  at  pres- 
ent the  most  formidable. 

**The  new  twin-screw  donble-turret  ressel  *Dandolo,* 
belonginc  to  the  Boyal  Italian  nary,  exeeptins  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  internal  torpedo  deck,  rasembles  the  sister  ship 
*  Dnilio  *  in  her  genial  arrangement,  but  has  considerably 
surpassed  her  in  speed.  The  *  Dandolo '  was  built  at  the 
royal  naral  arsenal  at  Spenia,  under  the  superrislon  of  Di- 
rector Borghi,  at  whose  suggestion  the  whole  of  the  bow 
plating  is  worked  flush,  instead  of  the  plates  drerlapping  as 
uimal.  The  length  of  the  Tcssel  is  8^'  S'',  the  breadth  e» 
8f ' ;  the  mean  draft  at  the  trials  with  armament  on  board 
WM  28^  9^^,  giving  a  total  displacement  of  11,226  tons.  The 
battery  is  hearily  armored,  and  Is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
ressel ;  the  two  turrets  rise  aboTe  the  weather-deck,  and  are 
placed  diagonally  in  the  battery,  so  as  to  enable  all  four  guns 
to  be  fired  fore  and  aft.  The  armor  of  the  turrets  is  impene- 
trable to  all  except  the  heariest  modem  artillery.  Ssch  tur- 
ret contains  two  100-ton  Armstrong  guns,  made  at  Elswick, 
haTing  a  bore  17.72^',  throwing  a  shot  2,018  pounds,  with  a 
maximum  of  611  pounds  of  powder,  the  ordinary  charge 
being  866  pounds.  The  turrets  and  guns  are  moTed  and 
worked  by  a  complete  system  of  hydraulic  gear,  made  at  Els- 
wick. The  loading  is  sJso  done  by  the  same  means,  the  ram- 
mers being  below  the  weather-deck,  and  arranged  to  enter 
the  gun  when  the  mussles  are  depresned  for  the  purpose. 
Between  the  turrets  Is  situated  the  mast,  which  really  as- 
sumes the  function  of  a  look-out  tower,  as  there  are  no  sails. 

'*  The  '  Dandolo  '  carries  four  large  steam  launches  and 
eight  other  boafs,  all  hung  upon  hinged  davits  which  are 
worked  from  the  steam  capstan,  and  which  will  hoist  them 
right  on  board.  The  *  Dandolo  '  \b  propelled  by  twin  screws 
worked  by  two  independent  pairs  of  engines,  which  were 
contracted  for  to  Indicate  a  msjdmum  power  of  7,600  horses. 
These  engines,  together  with  the  pumping  and  blowing  en- 
gines, were  constructed  by  Messrs.  Blaudslay  Sons  Sc  Field, 
of  London.  Each  set  of  engines  Is  placed  In  a  separate  water- 
tight compartment,  one  at  each  side  of  the  Tessel ;  instead  of 
bSng  side  by  side,  th^  are  situated  one  in  advance  of  the 
other,  the  alternate  spaces  being  occupied  by  the  magaanes, 
which  are  placed  immediately  below  the  turrets.  Each  pair 
of  engines  has  one  high-pressure  cylinder,  64^'  in  diameter, 
and  one  low-pressure,  l2(y'  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  4'. 
Steam  of  66  pounds  pressure  is  supplied  by  8  large  oval  and 
double-ended  boilers,  having  32  furnaces  in  all.  Four  boil- 
ers are  placed  forward  of  the  engines,  and  the  other  4  aft ; 
but  each  pair  of  boilers  is  contained  in  a  separate  water- 
tight compartment.  The  chimnevs,  which  are  ample  in  sixe 
and  heteht,  are  built  of  V  plate  from  the  main  deck  to  the 
flying  ^ck  above  the  turrets,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  pMt  shock  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  gims. 

"The  *  Dandolo'  ran  to  (iienoa  and  back  without  stop- 
ping, in  6  hours  and  28  minutes,  with  a  mean  indicated 
horse-power  of  nearly  7,200,  and  a  maximum  of  7,416  horses, 
and  the  speed  obtained  was  16^  knots,  with  a  consumption 
of  61^  tons  of  coal.  On  the  measured  knot  trial  a  speed  of 
16.66  knots  was  obtained  with  8.060  horse-power.  No  steam 
blast  was  used  on  any  of  the  trials.  The  engines  worked 
with  perfect  regulari^  throughout,  giving  a  maiimum  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  74  per  minute,  the  pitch  of  the  screw 
being  28^  e".'»  —  London  "  Tinus.'' 

See  the  following  references :  — 
"  Abyssinia,"  Br. .    .    .  •  Barnard  ^  Wriefu's  ''Kept.  U.  S. 

Engineers,''''  1871. 
"  Alexandra  "  .    .    .    .  •  "Scientiju  Am.,''  xxxvi.  268, 261. 

**Jhm  Age,''  xix.,  Ifarch  8,  p.  1. 
Australian,  *'  Cerberus  "  •  "  Scientijfie  American,"  xxxiv.  148. 

Austrian •  **Bngineer,"  xU.  248. 

•  **Srientifie  American  Sup.*'  879. 
"  Coberns,"  Br.  .    .     .  •  Barnard  *  Wright.  '*  V.  S.  Engi- 

n*er*s  Report, '^  1871. 
Circular,  Russian      .    .      "Iron  il^r,"  xrii.,  March  23,  p.  7. 
"Engineering,"  xxi.  112,284,^, 


Russian 


Circular, 

Cydads 

"  Devastation  '*    .    . 

*'  Dreadnanght,"  Br. 
"  Dullio,'*  Italian     . 


"Foo-so,    - 
"  Uamidleh,''  Turkish 
Huascar,"  Peru 


"  Inflexible,"  Br. 


*  Italto  » 
•Li-Ki," 
*Magdala, 


**Sdenti/U  American  Sh9>.,"  1487. 
page  241  «ifpra. 

•  *^gineer,"  xll.  76, 93. 244. 

•  Barnard  ^  Wright's  ''Kept.  U.  S. 
Engineers,"  1871. 

•  *' Scientific  Am,  S*tp.»  969, 2012. 
'^Engineer,''  xll.  869. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlvi.  78. 
"Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  June  1,  p.  1. 

•  "  Engineer,"  xliil.  102. 
"  Fan  Nostrond's  Mag.,"  xxii.  487. 

•  "Scientific  American,"  xxxri.  67. 

•  "Bn^neering,"  xxlv.  871. 

•  "Scientific  American,"  xxzvi.870. 

•  "Bngi$uering,"  xxvill.  456. 
**  Huascar,'*  after  conflict  •  "Enpneer,"  xlviii.  489. 

"  Independenoia,"  Bras.  *  **Setentifie  American  Sup.,"  1861. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxv.  107, 110. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlv.  196. 
"Iron  A^e,"  xvii.,  June  1,  p.  1. 
" Seient^  American  Sup.,"  1986. 

•  "Scienttfic  American  Sup.,"  4089. 
"Scientific  American,"  xxxix.  6. 

•  Barnard^  Wright's  '*Rept.  U.  S. 
Engineers,"  1871. 

"Memdouhiye,"  Turkish  •  "Engineer,"  xliii.  66. 
Monitor,  the  first,  WeUes     "Iron  Age,"  xix.,  April  12,  p.  8. 
Navies  of  the  world.  Table  "^on  Age,"  xix.,  June  28,  p.  14. 
"  Nelson,"  Br.      .    .    .•  "Engineering,"  xxii.  484. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  804. 
"  Novgorod,"  engines  of  *  "Engineering,"  xxi.  276. 
"  Payki  Shereef,"  Turk.  •  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxviU.  119. 

Peruvian •  "Engiruering,"  xxvill.  12. 

"  Polyphemus,**  Br.  .    .     **Iron  Age,"  xxiv. ,  Aug.  28,  p.  8. 

"Scientijk  American,"  xli.  80(5. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  880. 

•  Barnard  i^  Wright's  "Kept.  U.  S. 
Engineers,"  1871,  Plate  XXI IL, 

"inginier,"  xli.  859. 

•  Barnard  ^  Wright's  "Rept.  U.  S 
Engineers"  1871. 

"Scientific  American  Sup,,^^  1088. 
"  Enpneering,"  xxii.  17. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  670. 

See  Armor  Platiho,  Figs.  887-868,  and  Plate  IV.,  "JlfecA. 
Diet.,"  pp.  160-166 ;  also  Armor  Platr,  p.  47,  ngra. 

See  also  comparison  of  Iron  clads,  Fig.  2706,  p.  1202, 
"Mseh.  Diet. ; "  also  Clark's  U.  8.  PatenU,  No.  281,^. 

Fron  Cut'ter.  I.  A  machine  for  catting  iron 
in  bar  or  sheet.  See  Shears,  Figs.  4929-4934,  pp. 
2136, 2137,  "Mech.  Diet:* 

2.  A  circular  saw  for  catting  hot  iron. 

A  number  of  the  supporting  brackets  ars  fitted  on  a  rod, 
8^  to  4^  long,  so  arranged  as  to  be  set  up  in  the  position 
shown,  or  dropped  down  out  of  the  way,  as  the  length  of  the 
iron  being  cut  may  require.  Adjustable  gages  for  determi- 
ning the  length  of  the  pieces  cut  are  provided  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  machine  from  the  one  shown  in  the  t 


Fig.  1468. 


"  Redoubtable,"  Fr. 
Swedish  gunboat . 


"T«m«raire"  .    .    .    . 
"Thunderer,".    .    .    . 

**  Vanguard/*  sunken    . 
"  Vasco  de  Gama,"  Port. 
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ring.  The  belt  coming  down  from  a  iihaft  abore  beoomei 
ulightly  tightened  u  the  saw  i»  preased  forward  to  the  iron, 
and  loosened  again  when  the  saw  returns  to  the  position 
shown.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  aToid  un- 
necessary strain  upon  the  saw  spln<ue  when  the  machine  is 
not  in  use.  and  to  permit  it  to  run  continuously,  a  matter  of 
oonTenience  when  a  numl>er  of  workmen  use  the  ftame  ma- 
chine, as  it  sares  stopping  and  starting  each  time  a  piece  is 
to  be  cut.  —  Richards. 
See  f  Iso  Iron  Saw. 

I'ron-ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  inachino  for  press- 
ing clothes,  fabrics,  or,  hats,  to  smooth  and  polish 
the  surface. 

Sanaon^s  machine.  Fig.  1464,  is  a  pressing  machine  for 
tailon*     use.     By 

means  of  the  swiTel  Fig  1464. 

frame  moring  on 
friction  roller,  the 
iron  can  be  mored  in 
any  direction.  The 
lifting  and  depress- 
ing is  parallel  and 
erenly  distributed 
orer  the  surface  of 
the  board.  The 
pressure  is  by  treadle 
which  is  counterbal- 
anced, and  is  adjust- 
able up  to  1,000 
pounds.  The  ma- 
chine has  wide  and 
narrow  pressing 
boards,  for  optional 
use.  The  iron  is 
moved  by  hand,  and 
heated  by  gas  from 
a  flexible  tube. 

Thunton't  polish- 
ing   machine   for  a 
laundry  obtains  thefi^ 
pressure  by  a  spiral  ■■•' 
spring    communica-    *^ 
ting  with  the  iron  by 

psr  tr\:^.    «»«'-'  '^'"-«  ««*•"• 

The  table  is  stationary,  and  the  pressure  of  the  iron  can  be 
regulated  by  a  leTer  to  suit  the  work. 

Waiker*$  machine  for  tailors'  use  has  an  iron  fwireled  at 
the  end  of  a  double-Jointed  arm,  free  to  turn  about  a  rer- 
tical  shaft,  and  raised  or  lowered  by  a  spring  and  foot-Ierer. 
The  iron  is  moved  by  hand  and  has  an  inserted  iron  heater. 

In  the  Storrs  prefer,  the  goose  may  be  turned  in  any  di- 
rection at  the  end  of  an  arm,  connected  by  a  pivoted  link 
with  the  upper  end  of  a  D-shaped  arm  supported  on  a  hori- 
lontal  bearing.  The  pressure  is  by  a  foot-lever ;  the  iron  is 
heated  by  an  inserted  hot  plate  and  is  moved  by  hand. 

In  Leopold**  ironing  and  polishing  machine  the  article  is 
laid  upon  a  horisontally  reciprocating  and  automatically 
reversible  board.  The  iron  is  heated  oy  steam,  and  has  a 
short,  rapid  reciprocating  movement  by  means  of  a  short 
vertical  shaft,  rotated  from  a  horisontal  shaft  held  in  an 
arm  adapted  to  be  vibrated  horiiont&lly.  The  iron  support 
has  a  ball-Joint  and  a  handle  which  is  grasped  by  the  opera- 
tor, and  is  moved  over  the  material  on  the  bed  while  being 
reciprocated  mechanically. 

2V^'<  machine  has  a  small  polishing  iron  with  a  con- 
cavitv  in  its  upper  surface,  and  is  preMed  down  on  the  ma- 
terial by  means  of  an  adjustable  spring  on  a  hinged  arm, 
pivoted  at  the  outer  end  of  a  swinging  frame.  The  table  is 
adjustable. 

Fig.  1466  is  Chterheld  ^  Eiekemeyer's  machine  for  ironing 
the  sides,  crowns,  and  tips  of  wool  hats.    An  iron  frame  is 

Fig.  1465 


secured  on  the  edge  of  the  flnishing-bench :  on  it  is  a  m- 
volving  table  which  supports  the  block  on  which  the  hat  is 
drawn.  The  iron  is  heated  by  a  Bunsen  gas-burner  fed  by  a 
flexible  tube,  and  the  lever  which  connects  the  iron  with 
the  Joint  is  a  wrought-iron  pipe,  and  servi^s  as  a  leader  to 
the  upright  pipe  and  forms  a  chimney  which  produces  suf- 
ficient draft  to  carry  off  all  the  gases  and  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  soot  and  the  soiling  of  the  Imts. 
Fig.  1466  is  a  block  ironing  machine.    The  iron  is  of  a 

Fig.  1466. 


Block  Ironing  Machine. 

shape  to  suit  the  object  which  Is  blocked,  and  the  object 
is  rotated  beneath  the  counterbalanced  lever  which  carries 
the  iron.    The  pressure  is  by  means  of  a  treadle. 

I'ron-ing  Btove.  A  stove  Wg.  1467. 

specially  adapted  for  heating 
smoothing  irons. 

Fig.  1467  is  a  French  four- 
neau  d  repasser,  a  cast-iron 
stove,  adapted  for  7  irons. 

I'ron-ing  TaHble.  A  ta- 
ble specially  adapted  for  use 
in  ironing  clothes. 

Gilbert's  table  is  capable  of  be- 
ing folded,  and  when  extended,  af- 
fords a  long  board  for  use  in  ironing 
dresses,  shirts,  and  trousers,  which 
may  be  conveniently  sllppea  on  to 
it.    (See  Fig.  1468.) 

Fig.  1468  shows  a  French  steam- 
heated  table  for  pressing  pantaloons 
or  coats.  It  is  a  hollow  iron  arm 
projecting  from  thv  wall,  and  hav- 
ing the  necessary  pipe  connections 
for  steam  and  condensed  water  re- 
spectively.   See  also  Lavndbt. 

Hogin  .  *"Sc.  Amer.,'  xl.  194. 

Tron  Planting. 

For  coating  copper   plates  vdth  French  honing  Slow. 
iron :  Ten  parts  of  f errocvanide  of 

potassium  and  20  parts  of  tartrate  of  soda  are  disMlved  fai 
220  parts  of  distilled  water,  addhig  a  aolution  of  three  partu 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  60  parts  of  water.    Caustic  soda  soln- 

Fig.  1468. 


Hat-ironing  Machine. 


Ironing  Table. 
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Fig.  1409. 


Fnnek  Steam  Table  for  Pressing  CoaU  and  Tiowsers. 

ftion  U  poured  into  the  mixture  until  the  Pnusian  blue  formed 
is  rediofiolTed.  —  Prof.  Bottgtr. 

lYon  Pre-senr'ing  Pro'oesB.  Barff's  pro- 
cess consists  in  subjecting  the  surface  of  the  iron 
to  the  action  of  super-heated  steam  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  result  is  the  production  upon  the 
surface  of  the  iron  of  a  hard,  smooth,  and  durable 
skin  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  prevents  rust, 
and  is  claimed  to  be  more  effective  tlutn  any  paint, 
lacquer,  rubber,  or  other  compound  or  process  here- 
tofore known. 

Iron  articlen  to  be  treated  by  this  new  proceM  sre  flnt 
cleaned  with  dilute  sulphurio  acid,  and  afterward  with  bran 
water.  Thev  are  then  placed  within  a  muffle,  th«  tempera- 
ture of  which  iB  WOP  or  000*^  Fah. ;  dry  superheated  steam  at 
a  temperature  of  1,000°  Fah.  is  admitted,  atmospherie  air 
beinr  carefully  excluded.  The  formation  of  theolack  ox- 
ide skin  rapidly  takes  plac«. 

I'ron  Pro'oess.  Siemens'  direct  process  briefly 
stated  — 

*'  Conaista  in  smelting  succeesire  eharges  of  ore  in  a  rotary 
paddling  furnace.  A  cnarge  of  about  30  cwt.  of  crushed  ore 
mixed  with  theproper  fluxing  material  is  placed  in  the  rota- 
ting puddler.  When,  by  the  flame  from  a  regenerative  fur- 
nace, it  has  been  brought  to  a  red  heat,  from  600  to  dOO 
pounds  of  small  eoal  is  added  and  the  speed  of  the  puddler  is 
increased.  The  reduction  of  the  ore  to  the  metallic  state 
proceeds  rapidly,  the  carbonic  oxide  evolved  is  burned  with- 
in the  chamber,  and  very  little  gas  from  the  gas-producers  is 
required.  When  the  redaction  is  complete  the  puddler  is 
stopped,  and  the  fluid  slag  is  drawn  off.  The  puddler  is  then 
rotated  rapidly  ;  the  iron  is  collected  into  two  or  three  metal- 
lic balls,  which  are  withdrawn  and  treated  in  tlie  usual  way. 
About  two  hours  are  required  for  a  charge,  and  assuming 
that  1,000  pounds  of  iron  are  got  out  to  each  charge,  the  fur- 
nace would  produce  about  5  tons  of  puddled  bar  per  diem. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  feasible  to  push  the  operation  ko  far  within 
the  rotator  as  to  produce  cast-steel.  Mr.  Siemens  claims  and 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  that  by  this  process  a  very  great 
saving  of  fuel  is  effected.  For  the  lining  of  the  rota:^  pud- 
dler, after  numerous  trials,  he  has  found  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cined bauxite  powder  with  clay  and  graphite  to  be  the  best. 
Three  per  cent,  of  clay  and  six  per  cent,  of  graphite  gire  the 
best  results  as  binding  materials.  Bauxite  is  a  ferruginous 
clay,  eontaining  from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  silica.  The 
graphite,  under  the  intense  heat,  reduces  the  oxide  of  iron  in 
the  bauxite  to  the  metallic  state.  Linings  so  made  have 
been  found  to  be  veiy  durable,  far  more  so  than  the  best  fkn- 
brick. '-flfaifc*. 

See  also,— 

Protection,  Av# .    .    .  •  "Eii^jwmiv,"  xxviU.  441. 

.     .      **Saenti/ic  American  Sup. y"  TfXSl. 

.     .      *'M<mt(/acficr«r  t  Builder,^'  x.  64. 

"Afii*.  ^  Se.  Press,''  xxxriii.  816. 

.     .      "Scientific  American  Sup.,'' tn. 

**  Van  Pfostrand's  Mag.,''  xvi.  281. 


Pvoeeas,  &tf 


Processes  and  products. 

On,  Bessemjcr     ...     "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,''  xvii.  75. 

Furnace,  Biduroux  .     .  •  "Enjg.  t(  Min.  Jour.,''  xxi.  56. 

Process,  sponge,  Blair  .     ^*  Scientific  Amerieatif"  xxxix.  68. 

"Scienti/u  American  <8^.,"  1992. 

"Seienttjic  American  A^.,*'  1901. 

Direct,    Bndy's    Bend,     *'  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xxi.  280. 

Pa *'Jron  Age;'  xziL,  Sept.  26,  p.  14. 

Casson-Bicherofux  .    .  •  **lron  Age."  xxv..  May  6,  p.  1. 

DuPuy "Si^'n/mn^,'' xxv.  64. 

"SeierUific  American  Sup.,**  2496. 
"  hon  Age,'  xxii  ,  Oct.  8,  p.  6. 
Precerving.  Dod*  .    .     .      "Scientijfie  American,'*  xi.  WO. 
Works,  Domnerfoet,Swe.     **Iron  Age,"  xxv.,  Feb.  19,  p.  1. 
Process,  EUerkausen  .    .      ''Iron  Age,''  xxiii.,  Feb.  18,  p.  16. 

Gilchrist "/ran  J^e,"  xxiv.,  July  8,  p.  11. 

Henderson     ....     **^on  Age,"  xvlii..  Sept  7.  p.  18. 

Jacolri,  Bohemia     .    .     "Iron  Atge,"  xvii.,  March  2,  p.  1. 

Knovies "Scientifie  American  Sup.,"  68. 

Krupp **  Scientific  American  Stq>.,*'  2m. 

Furnace,  Ly«^     .    .     .  ^**SciennJic  American  Sup.,'' d7S, 
Process,  PtckJuam      .    .     "Jron  Age,''  xxiii.,  March  27,  p,  7. 
Furnace,  Ponsard      .     .  *  "Engisuering,''  xxr.  460. 

•  Figs.  1161,  llffii,  p.  887,  s%gna,  and 
references  passim . 
Process,  direct,  IZsest    .      "Seimtijic  American  Sup., ^9dd. 
Furnaces,  Salisbury  .    .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,*'  xxi.  606. 
Furnace,  direct  process.     *'Iron  Age,"  xx.,  Sept.  6,  p.  7. 

Siemens "  Vienna  Kept."  IV^  §  K,  p.  282. 

I'umace,  5Mm/>7U     .     .     Figs.  1169, 1160,  p.  386,  «ii|m>,  and 

references  passtm. 
Standard  Co.,  En^l.  .    .     "£SrtVatf/fc  Amm'ooii  5^p.,**  689. 
Thomas  ^  Gilchrist  .    .     "Iron  Age,"  xxv.,  May  6,  p.  1. 
Iron  and  steel  prooeM. 

Wi(2aiu,  Sngl.  .  .  .  "  Seitniific  American,"  XKXfVL  1. 
Iron  and  steel.   R^um«     *'Scientt/ic  American  Si^j*'  2876. 

of  prooeases,  Williams     **»Sr.  American,''  xxxvii.  894. 

"iVaetiea/ Af<va2(n«,-Mv.  404-406. 

Julien,  A.,  Patent  168,080,  July  18, 1874. 

Cook,  A.  F.,  Ftttent  166,464,  August  10, 1876. 

Bennett,  J.  F.,  Patent  161,8I». 

I'ron  Saw.  Maraey's  circular  saw  for  hot  iron 
is  30''  diameter,  is  fixed  upon  a  steel  shaft,  and 
runs  1400  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  securely 
cased  in  to  prevent  accidents,  and  the  table  which 
carries  the  t>ar  to  be  cut  is  moved  bv  a  quick- 
threaded  screw  actuated  either  from  the  front  or 
back  of  the  machine.    See  also  Iron  Cuttbr. 

Fig.  1470. 


Circular  Saw  for  Hot  Iron. 

Tron  Scale.  A  special  heavy  weighing  scales 
with  a  bed  of  iron  liars,  used  in  weighing  merchant 
iron,  pig  or  castings. 

I'ron  Shears.  Cutters,  either  hand  or  ma- 
chine, for  iron.  See  Shears,  Figs.  4929-4934,  pp. 
2136,  2137,"  Mech.  Diet." 

See  also  Iroh  Cunxa :  Ibow  Saw,  SMpra. 

Brown  tf  Curtiss     .  *  "Iron  Age,'*  xix.,  June  21,  p.  1. 

Fron  SteeL  Metal  composed  partly  of  steel 
and  partly  of  iron.  In  the  process  of  manufacture 
a  thin  sheet  of  iron  is  introduced  between  the  suz^ 
faces  to  be  united. 
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IRRIQATOR. 


Suecessivt  Stages  of  Wrought 
Whetl. 


A  mold  for  oMtlng  is  dirided  into  two  oompartmeiita  by  a 
txansTeiw  metal  plate,  and  the  two  metali  prerioiuly  refined 
are  poured  each  Into  its  compartment.  The  iron  plate  serres 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  their  mixing  and  to&Mdlitate 
their  anion  by  becoming  partly  fused.  —  Jj6sdk,  (htkanu  ^ 
EiekeHf  Hagen,  Westphalia. 

Pron  Strapped  Block.  {Nautical.)  One 
having  a  loop  or  band  of  iron,  as  oontradistin- 
guiflheid  from  the  rope  band  or  strap,  formerly  ex- 
duflivelj  and  yet  much  employed. 

Fron-stone  China,  {(fercmics.)  A  variety 
of  stone-ware. 

I'ron  WlieeL  Iron  wheels  are  customary  with 

railway  and  street  cars,  some  kinds  of  agricultoral 

-     .  -  implements,    parts    of 

'^**"^^  machines,  etc.      They 

are  usually  cast,  com- 

posite  wrought  and 

cast,  and  more  seldom 

all  of  wrought  iron. 

A  plan  for  rolling 
wrought-iron  wheels  in 
a  single  piece  has  been 
invented  in  Belgium. 

The  iron  first  receiresthe 

shape  shown  at    the  left 

hand,  in  Fig.  1471. 

Secondly  that  of  the  wheel  to  the  riffht  of  it.    Up  to  this 

point  it  may  be  an  ordinaiy  compreesion  forging.    A  hole 

Is  then  bored  and  a  rod  fitted  in. 

The  right  hand  one  of  the  three  exhibits  a  section  of  the 

finished  wheel.    The 
Fig.  1472.  machine    by   which 

the  last  transf  ozma- 
tion  is  made,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1472. 

It  consists  of  two 
conical  rolls,  each 
mounted  on  a  sepa- 
rate shaft,  which  is 
rotated  by  means  of 
conical  gearing,  and 
which  is  placed  In 
such  bearings  that 
the  conical  rolls  at 
their  extremity  can 
be  approached  by 
moTing  them,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  ar- 
rows. The  wheel  to 
be  finiMbed  rests  with 
its  axle  in  two  bear- 
ings, and  it  is  then 
exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  conical  rolls, 
which  compress  the 
material  so  that  its 
diameter  increases. 
In  order  to  make  al- 
lowance for  this,  the 
position  of  the  bear- 
ings of  the  wheel 
are  adjustable.  The  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  worlced 
by  a  cylindrical  roll.    The  figure  shows  the  rolling  mill  as 


Wheel-making  Rolls. 


Fig.  1478. 


French  Irrigation  Barrel. 


required  for  finishing  the  shape  of  a  wheel  haring  the  sec- 
tion exhibited.  If  another  shape  be  required,  the  surface  of 
the  roll  is  turned  accordingly.  —  E.  von  Ibrlo  in  **A»iuUtn 
fir  Gewerbe  wul  Bauwesen^' 

Ir^ri-ga^on  Bar'rel.  A  cask  mounted  on 
wheels  and  having  an  attached  hand-pump  for  water- 
ing a  garden  or  conservatory  plants. 

Fig.  1478  shows  a  French  form  in  which  the  tonneau  is  in 
sheet  iron  and  the  pump  is  adapted  to  fill  the  vessel  from  a 
well  or  cistern  and  to  diaoharge  the  contents  of  Uie  veisel,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

Ir'ri-ga'tion  Pump.  A  pump  for  raising 
water  for  irrigation  of  growing  crops. 

SoTeral  forms  are  shown  under  rarious  Utlee,  sneh  as  the 
Nana,  Mental,  Shadoof  of  Oriental  counties.    Bee 


1474. 


Cattle-power  Pump  for  India. 

Diet."  under  these  titles  and  references  passim.  See  also  list 
1827, 16ii/.,and  numerous  examples  on  pp.  182&-1882, 


A  mounted  cattle-power,  a  modem  form  of  the  Noria  (we 
Fig.  8884,  p.  1588,  "AbcA.  Diet.n  is  shown  in  Fig.  1474,  sk 
made  for  the  irrigation  works  in  India. 

See  Irrigation  in  Ceylon. 

Bgme "FaaiVoiir.  Mag.,"  xxiU.  197. 

■  ■  "  Van  yostr  Mag.,-  xriii.  52. 

•'  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,'  xTiii.  ISQ. 
"Afia.  4"  5t.  Press,"  xxxir.  168. 


Works,  Ceylon 
Southern  India 

Paper  on,  Davidson 

Works  in  GemiJiny. 
''Builder,'*     .     . 

Irrigator,  Tbylor  . 


"  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,''  xx.  2S2. 
*  ''ScientiJU  American,''-  xxxr.  888. 


Ir'ri-^'tor.  I.  {Surgical. )  A  douche.  A  means 
of  applying  a  profuse  washing  to  a  part ;  rectum, 
vagina,  uterus,  etc.  See  Syringe,  Ixjsctor, 
Douche,  etc. 

2.  A  watering-cart  for  growing  crops. 

In  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1476  it  is  a  barrel  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  haring  a  pump  which  acts  as  a  suclion-pump  for 
supply,  and  a  force-pump  for  discharge.  —  CbUmem  ^  Mor- 
ton, Br. 

Kig.  1476. 


Irrigator, 
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rsin-slass.    Fish  glue.     CoUe  de  poisson.    See 

ICHTHYOCOLUk. 

An  intemting  JapaneM  prodoei  is  the  Kanten^  or  T^geta. 
ble  iBingUtt,  in«|mnid  from  th»  CMUHum  eomeum.  The  nea- 
weed  called  Ten^uta,  ia  caief ally  washed  and  afterward 
boUed,  «o  ae  to  form  a  gluiih  deeoction,  which  is  strained 
off  and  pat  Into  square  boxes.  When  cooled,  it  forms  a  stiif 
jellj,  which  can  easily  be  dirided  into  squaree  of  a  foot  in  di- 
mensioo.  The  manner  in  which  the  surplus  water  is  removed 
is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  notice.  The  jelly  prisms  are  ex> 
posed  in  the  open  air  during  a  cold  night,  and  allowed  to 
freeie.  During  the  day  the  sun  melts  the  water,  which  runs 
off,  leaTing  behind  what  one  might  term  the  skeleton  of  a 
white  homy  substance,  which  is  extremely  light,  and  easily 
dissolred  in  hot  water :  when  cooled,  it  again  forms  a  stiff 
jelly.  This  article,  which  Is  already  to  a  certain  extent 
known  in  Europe,  can  be  applied  to  many  uses,  tIx.,  for 
cooking  purposes,  for  making  bonbons  and  jellies,  for  elari* 


glatinee,  orer  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a 
mer  jelly.    In  Europe  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Agar- 
agar. 

Another  sea-weed,  much  used  for  industrial  purposes,  is 
the  Fu,  resembling  the  Caragheen  moss,  and  applied  to  sim- 
ilar uses,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  sixing  of  the  warp  of  silk 
goods.    See  also  Uaxthao. 


Is^e  Ma-chlne'.  A  machine  for  preparing 
fiber  from  the  leaven  of  the  lechugtUa,  a  Mexican 
agaoe.  Thia  fiber  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hammockB,  sacks,  ropes,  nets,  cotton  bagging, 
wagon-sheets,  carpets,  etc. 

The  machine  (Welke*s  patent,  No.  171,706)  is  a  substitute 
for  the  slow  and  primltlTe  process  of  hand-scraping. 

The  inrention  consists  of  deTioes  by  which  the  leayes  are 
diawu  by  rollers  through  soiaping-kniTes,  which  are  made 
to  yield  to  the  thickness  of  the  leares.  The  leaves  are  placed 
between  the  scrapers  up  to  a  gage-pleoe,  and  then  carried 
with  the  scrapers  toward  the  feeding-rollers.  Sliding  and 
reciprocating  scraper'jaws  are  operated  by  ttansmitting  mech- 
aninn,  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  scraper-frame,  for  sera- 
ping  off  the  ends  of  the  leares  which  are  oouTeyed  to  a  re- 
ceiTing-platform,  and  dropped  by  the  same  to  a  receptacle 
below. 

The  word  istU  is  Mexican,  Spanish  pita,  the  Agave  Amerir 
cana.  Admirable  specimens  of  the  fiber  were  (thown  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  in  Agricultural  llall.  The  fibers  of 
a  species  of  East  India  banana  yield  McMUia.  The  eoehonu 
capfMlarius  and  C.  oli tortus  yield  the  jute  of  commerce  ;  the 
iMres  of  the  PhormiHtn  tenax.  New  Zealand  flax,  ^ield  an 
excellent  fiber ;  the  Bast  Indian  RamUj  Bakmeriantvea.  one 
of  the  urticacen,  has  a  stem,  the  inner  bark  of  which  yields 
a  Teiy  useful  fiber,  used  from  time  immemorial  in  China, 
and  imported  into  Europe  to  mix  with  silk.  Tampico  is 
another  fiber,  the  mechanical  treatment  of  which  offers  the 
same  problem.    On  the  materials  abore  stated,  see  Raxh. 

Pvo-rine  Min'e-rale.  A  substitute  by  M. 
Roger,  of  Paris,  for  horn  and  ivory.  It  can  be  made 
to  take  various  colors,  and  especially  dark  hues. 
By  pressing  the  warm  mass  mto  forms,  various 
useful  articles,  such  as  umbrella  and  cane  handles, 
door-knohs,  ink  and  pen-holders,  buttons,  etc.,  etc., 
are  produced.  —  "Z>.  Industrie  Zeitung.,**  xix,  387. 

I^o-ry,  Ar^ti-fl'ciaL  Various  recipes  are 
^iven  on  p.  1207,  **  Mech,  Dict./^  and  a  list  of  22 
patents. 

Any  white  composition  of  a  ^ven  mechanical  con- 
sistence may  pass  for  an  artificial  ivory,  —  white 
celluloid,  for  mstance.  See  Celluloid,  pp.  180, 
181,  supra,  where  is  given  a  list  of  120  patents  of 
celluloid,  pyroxyline,  xylodine,  and  allied  com- 
pounds, and  also  a  list  of  references. 

See  also  the  following  under  their  alphabetical  heads, 
fupra.  Hints  may  be  taken  from  them,  recollecting  tliat  the 
specialty  ivory  is  a  mere  question  of  ttie  oolor  of  the  composi- 
tion :  — 

Bonesilate.  Cellulose.  Ebony,  artificial. 

Bois-durci.  Coral,  arttfloial.        Hemacite. 

BottUnikon.  Ebonite. 

The  question  of  color  CTen  is  not  all-important,  as  the 
practice  is  to  stain  ivory  for  various  purposes,  ~  billiard 
balls,  for  Instance. 

A  ceneial  statement  may  be  suggestive.  Use.  combined 
in  suitable  proportions,  amber,  Canada  balsam,  tne  Austxa- 
lian  gum-kowne,  potato  flour  or  feeula;  and  with  these 


substances,  or  any  of  them,  combine  meerschaum,  paper 

eiliciam,  sulplude 


other  metals. 
.  sulphate  of 

baryta,  alkaline  preparations,  asbestos,  fluxed  or  fritted  col- 
ors, or  finely  powdered  pumioe-etone,  sulphur,  india-rubber, 
or  similar  gums. 

See  also  Ptboxtuhb,  pp.  1889, 1840,  "iUecA.  Diet."  where 
numerous  patents  and  recipes  are  listed  and  described.  To 
these  may  be  added :  — 

Becipes :  Pftpier-mach^  and  gelatine ;  for  billiard  balls, 
moldings,  and  architectural  decoration :  add  sine  white  or 
other  color.  —  Dtipr*,  Paris.      "La  iVotwe.*' 

Ivory  dust,  16.  boiled  in  water  to  a  jelly  :  add  shellac,  16, 
dissolred  in  alcohol,  and  oxide  of  sine,  1.  Pour  into  forms, 
dry  in  the  air,  subject  to  high  pressure ;  may  be  cut,  sawed, 
or  turned.  —  Cohen,  London. 

Calcined  magnesia  and  caoutchouc  ;  heated  and  pressed. 

Cellulose,  gme  siae,  and  alum  water ;  press  into  molds ; 
saturate  with  melted  stearine  and  white  wax ;  poUdi  with  a 
brush .    More  exactly  — 

No.  I.  No.  2.  No.  & 

Glue,       100         Alum,     100  OeUulose,      60 

Water,  1,000         Water,  1,000  Water,      8,500 

Take  75  of  No.  1, 200  of  No.  2,  200  of  No.  8,  and  add  260 
finely  ground  gypsum,  and  100  water.  Mix,  fill  Into  greased 
molos.  Drain  off  superfluous  water,  uid  lUlow  to  solidity. 
Wash  in  hot  water,  dry,  soak  in  equal  parts  of  wax  and 
stearine.  Brush  to  dcTelop  luster.  —  Harras,  Boehlen,  Ger. 
Refer  to :  ".&.  Amer.»  .  xxxTi.  147 ;  xxxviL  258. 
'' Scient^  Anur.  Sup.'* .  1041,2586. 

"tronAge-* xviii.,  Sept.  1,  p.  15:  xix.,  Apr.19, 

p.  1 J  xxiii.,  Mar.  20,  p.  1. 
"Sng.  4>  mn.  Joumai.>  xxiii.  171 ;  xxvii.  888. 
"JUanK/.  t  Builder,"      .  ix.  192;  viU.  192. 
**TeUgrai^'Jowmal"'    .  vi  284. 

Also :  Uses  of  ivory  .  .  "Seientijic  Ameriean  Aqv.,"  2860. 
Vegetable  ivory.  Cost**  .  "  TeeknUogisU,"  xli.  828. 

I'vo-ry  Bleaching. 

Clean  the  ivory  by  boiling  it  with  a  naste  composed  of 
burned  pumice-stone  and  water.  *  After  cleansing  place  the 
article  under  a  glass  vessel,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun's  ravs 
until  it  assumes  its  original  whiteness.  The  ivory  should  be 
kept  moist  with  water  while  bleaching. 

mx  a  thin  lime  paste  and  heat  over  a  moderate  fire.  Place 
the  ivory  in  this  paste,  and  leave  it  until  it  bleaches  white, 
after  which  remove  the  paste,  dry,  and  polish. 

The  ivory  articles  are  placed  in  a  solution  containing  111 
OSS.  carbonate  of  soda  in  crystals  and  45|  ois.  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  solution  for  two  days.  The  articles  are 
then  removed  fh>m  the  solution,  well  washed  in  pure  water, 
and  then  smeared  for  five  or  six  days  in  a  solution  composed 
of  17  ots.  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  45^  oas.  of  water.  At  the 
end  of  five  or  six  days  there  should  be  added  to  the  solution 
containing  the  articles  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  5^  on.  of  water.  The  vessel  containins  the  liquid 
should  then  be  covered  and  left  standing  for  horn  24  to  26 
hours,  after  which  the  ivory  may  be  taken  out,  washed  in 
clean  water,  and  dried.  —  Dr.  Artus. 

Tvo-ry  Dye'ing. 

Black:  Steep  the  article  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silTor,  and  expose  it  to  the  light ;  or,  boil  the  ivory  first  in  a 
solution  of  logwood,  and  then  steep  it  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

Red :  Steep  in  an  infusion  of  cochineal  in  liquid  ammo- 
nia -,  the  articles  are  first  soaked  in  a  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  or  acetic  acid. 

Blue:  Steep  in  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphurie  acid 
which  has  been  diluted  and  neutralised  with  chalk  or  pot- 
ash. 

Green :  Use  a  solution  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

Yellow :  Use  a  bath  of  ohromate  of  potash,  and  afterward 
a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Purple :  Use  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and 
then  expose  to  the  light. 

I'vo-ry  Paste.  {Ceramics.)  Tbe  material  of 
which  ivory  porcelain  is  made.  The  term  ivorjf  re- 
fers to  the'  peculiar  dull  luster,  made  by  depdlish- 
ing  the  vitreous  glaze. 

I'vo-ry  Por'oe-laln.  {Ceramics.)  A  porce- 
lain the  vitreous  surface  of  which  has  been  depol- 
ished  to  remove  the  glaze,  leaving  the  dull  luster 
of  ivory. 

Pvo-ry  811'ver-ing.  Immene  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  diloride  of  silver  until  of  a  deep  yellow 
color ;  then  take  out  and  dip  in  water,  after  w^hich 
expose  to  the  sun's  rays  until  black.  On  rubbing, 
the  black  surface  will  change  to  a  silver. 
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Jack.  (Add.)  12.  (Leather.)  A  machine  to 
which  may  be  fitted  k  steel,  glass,  or  lignum  viUb 
slicker,  a  scouring-stoDe,  or  pebbling  roller,  accord- 
ing as  the  leather  is  to  be  slicked,  smoothed,  pol- 
ished, stoned,  or  pebbled. 

18.  An  intermediate  motion,  between  a  horse- 
Fig.  1476. 


Jack. 

power  and  the  machine  to  be  driven.  It  converts 
the  relatively  slow  motion  of  the  tumblinpj-rod  of 
the  horse-power  into  a  rapid  pulley-motion,  the 
latter  communicating  by  belt  to  the  thrasher,  straw- 
cutter,  mill,  or  what  not. 

See  also  Intermediate  Motion. 

Jaok'et-ed  GKin.  (Ordnance.)  One  strength- 
ened by  bands  fitted  or  shrunk  on  to  the  tube 
proper.  It  is  now  a  common  mode  of  roakinj?  ord- 
nance ;  a  good  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  Broad- 
well  gun,  *  " Engineering i"  xxi.  16.  Also  the  Arm- 
strong gun,  Fig.  527,  p.  160,  supra. 

Jack'-knife.  (Electricity.)  A  form  of  com- 
mutator used  in  telephone  central  stations.  It  is  a 
square  piece  of  brass  fixed  to  an  upright  board  by 
means  of  two  bolts. 

The  cut  ihowB  two  of  such  commntaton.  The  left-hand 
bolt  in  each  fastena  the  braaa  block,  and  at  the  same  time 

Fig.  1477. 


things :  it  detaches  the  indicator  from  the  line,  and  attaches 
it  to  the  telephone.  The  employee  then  receives  his  instmo- 
tions  from  the  subscriber.  To  connect  the  two  jack-knives 
of  the  subscribers,  right  and  left,  a  flexible  metallic  cord 
terminating  in  two  pins  is  used.  These  pins  are  inserted  in 
holes  1  and  2,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1477.  If  one  of  the  indieston 
is  wanted  to  be  in  derivation,  the  corresponding  pin  is  in- 
serted in  hole  to  the  left,  the  spring  in  not  rsised,  and  the 
mass  of  the  jack-knife,  which  forms  part  of  the  line  of  cor- 
respondence, is  connected  with  the  indicator  and  the  earth. 

Jack  Lamp.     (Sporting.)    One  for  still-hunt- 
ing, weequashing  or  fire- 


Jack  Knife. 

makes  connection  with  a  subscriber's  wire.  The  other  bolt 
is  in  connection  with  the  indicator  wire,  but  is  insulated 
from  thoiack-knife,  and  has  a  small,  erect  pin,  likewiHC  Insu- 
lated, upon  which  the  flat  spring  rests.  The  jack-knife  is 
then  at  rest ;  the  line  In  communication  with  the  indicator, 
the  other  end  Df  the  latter  being  in  the  earth. 

When  the  subscriber  sends  a  current,  the  indicator  notifies 
the  central.  The  jack-knife  has  two  holes,  and  the  operator 
puts  a  pin  in  hole  No.  2  at  il,  connecting  by  a  wire  with  the 
telephone.  ^  ., 

The  pin  raises  a  peg  on  the  spring,  and,  consequently, 
breakii  the  contact  between  the  mass  of  the  jack-knife  and 
the  indicator.    The  simple  introduction  of  the  pin  does  two 


fishing, '  and  general 
camp  use.  It  is  some- 
times carried  on  the 
hat  or  helmet,  but  is 
preferably  supported  by 
standard  from  the  belt, 
so  as  to  give  freedom 
of  motion  to  the  head 
in  peering  and  sight- 
ing. It  bums  kerosene 
without  a  chimney. 

Jack  Press.  One 
in  which  a  common 
lifting-jack  arrange- 
ment  is  the  means  uf 
applying  the  force, 
fig.  1479  shows  the 
ordinary  lever-jack 
thus  adapted  to  a  wine, 
cider,  or  lard  press. 

Jack  Screw.  (Add.)  2, 


1478. 


Jack  Lamp. 


^  ^         (Dentittrg.)   A  small 

extensible  instrument  used  in  regulating  the  teeth ; 

Fig.  1479. 


Jack  Prtu. 

to  erect  them  or  twist  them  into  symmetrical  or- 
der.    (See  Fig.  1480.) 
Ufting-jack,  telescopic,  BaB .    .     .  •  " &.  Amer.;'  xlu.  21^ 

Jac-qnard'.     See  following  notices :  — 

Barker^s  punching  machine  for  Jacquard  cards,  notind  is 
'' Chambers'  Journal^'  "Seientijic  American,*'  xxxiv.  188. 
Double-shedding  harness.  _ 

ittfOfy,  Eng.    .     .    .*'' Scientific  Amtrieam,^' xxxiil  ii^ 
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Japf'ser   Spring.  ns.  1480. 

( Vehicle, )  A  spring  be- 
neath a  seat  and  resting 
bj  its  ends  upon  bloclu 
or  cleats,  in  the  bed  or 
body  of  the  vehicle. 

Jail  laook.  A  form 
of  lock  used  in  securing 
shackles  or  hasps  to 
staples.  Sometimes 
called  a  Scandinavian 
lock,  or  Scandinavian 
padlock. 

It  is  unlocked  by  a  flat  key, 
which  looBcnsboth  biutchee 
of  the  ahackle^so  that  they 
pall  oat,  or,  as  in  the  case 
shown  in  Fig.  1481,  one  becomes  free,  and  then  the  ahaoUe 
rotate!  on  the  one  which  remaina  connected. 


Dental  Jack  Senws. 


Fag* 


*  "Irom  Age^'-  xxi.,  Jannaiy  8,  p.  1. 
Fig.  1481. 


JaU  Lock. 


Jan'nej  Coupler.  (Railway.)  A  draw-bar 
arranged  to  conple  cars  automatically,  and  invented 
bjr  Janney.    See  Car  Couples. 

Ja'nua-faced  Lock.  One  having  duplicate 
laces,  so  as  to  go  upon  a  right  or  a  left  hand  door, 
the  key  entering  at  either  side  indifferently. 

Ja-pan'.  A  kind  of  varnish,  differing  m  its  con- 
stituents according  to  the  parpose  required  of  the 
article  treated  with  it,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  article  is  manufactured.  See 
Lacqubr. 

Baking  Japans  .    .  "^tm  Age^"  six.,  March  29,  p.  15. 

Jaj/an-eae  Bron'zea.  These  works  of  art  are 
made  by  a  process  akin  to  those  described  on  pp. 
500  and  1462,  "Mech.  Diet." 

The  models  are  made  in  wax ;  and  in  that  material  eveiy- 
thing,  down  to  the  smallest  feather  of  a  bird's  wing  or  the 
hair  of  a  spider,  is  elabotated  with  sempuloos  care.  The 
wax  model  is  then  painted  all  over  with  a  coating  of  ex- 
tremely  line  sand,  held  together  by  a  fire-proof  mucilage. 
The  first  coat  is  laid  on  with  extreme  care,  so  as  to  fill  every 
tiny  Interstioe.  So  with  all  following  coats,  which  may  num- 
ber hundreds,  until  sometimes  six  months  are  consumed  in 
the  work  of  painting  a  cumulative  mold  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  When  the  latter  is  rendered  sufiiciently  strong,  the 
wax  model  inside  is  melted  and  removed.  The  bronze  is  then 
poured  in,  and  the  whole  object  completed  in  a  single  cast- 
ing. The  mold  is  subsequently  removed  with  care  only  sec- 
ond to  that  employed  in  its  construction,  leaving  the  bronse 
without  a  crease  or  flaw,  from  this  process  emerged  the 
magnificent  incense  bearer  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Japanese  section  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876.  It 
represents  a  vessel  elevated  upon  worn  sea  rocks,  inhabited 
by  a  dngon  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle  and  flanked  by  floclu 
of  btxdi.  The  price  was  94,500,  and  it  wa«  purchased  for  the 
liondon  South  Kensington  Museum. 

"  Statues  of  alt  sixes,  bells,  vases,  water-basins,  candle- 
flticks,  incense-burners,  Umtems,  etc.,  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities  for  temples  and  their  approaches. 
Portrait-statues,  like  the  monuments  erected  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  honor  the  memory  of  celebrated  men,  have  never 
been  made  in  Japan  As  articles  for  household  uses,  we  may 
mention  fire-pots,  water-pots,  flower-va.<ies,  and  basins  in 
wliich  miniature  gardens  are  made,  perfume-burners,  pencil- 
eases,  small  water-pots  of  fanciful  sliapes  for  writing-boxes, 
paper-weights,  and  small  figures  representing  divinities. 
These  bionxe  castings  are  either  made  in  the  simple  and  se- 


vere style  of  the  old  celebrated  Chinese  bronxes,  or  else  are 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  ctiaracter  of  Japanese  art,  which 
chooses  its  subjects  from  natural  life,  either  combining  them 
with  lively  scenes  showing  a  great  deal  of  humor  t^ether 
with  the  most  minute  copying  of  nature,  or  else  using  them 
to  produce  some  artistical  effect,  sometimes  in  a  somewliat 
capricious  way,  quite  unexpected  to  the  beholder.  Occasion- 
ally the  artist  takes  his  subjects  from  Chinese  and  Japanese 
mythology,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  legendary  animals,  such 
as  the  dragon,  the  stork,  the  tortoise,  etc.,  which  are  largely 
represented  on  the  candlesticks  and  other  castings  used  in 
temples,  or  in  the  domestic  chapels.  The  bronse  utensils  of 
these  latter  are  generally  composed  of  5  pieces  —  2  flower- 
vases,  2  candlesticks,  and  one  incense-burner.'*  [From  a 
Japanese  author.] 

Bronze  castings  of  less  elaborate  derign  are  made  in  Uie 
usual  manner,  the  art  being  well  understood  in  Japan  where 
it  is  very  ancient. 

The  plan  adopted  is  similar  to  that  now  used  in  Burope, 
and  described  on  p.  2312,  "Meek.  Diet.'^ 

The  bronze  is  cast  in  clay  molds  formed  upon  models  made 
of  a  mixture  of  wax  and  resin,  wliich  is  melted  out  from  the 
finished  mold  previous  to  pounng  the  metal  in.  The  artist 
who  makes  the  model  generally  does  the  casting  hims^, 
and  in  most  cases  the  work-people  consist  only  of  tihe  mas- 
ter's family  and  two  or  three  assistants.  The  melting  furnaces 
are  of  exceedingly  small  dimensions,  and  generally  made  of 
an  iron  kettle  lined  with  clay.  After  easting,  the  pattern  is 
earefully  corrected  and  worked  out  by  chiseling,  but  the  best 
bronze  casters  prepare  the  model,  the  mold,  and  the  alloy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  casting  which  needs  no  farther 
correcting  or  finishing. 

The  distinction  between  bronze  (Jap.  Karakane  =  Chinese- 
metal)  and  brass  {shin-cku)  is  well  understood  in  Japan.  The 
spelter  used  in  the  latter  is  imported. 

The  coloring  of  the  bronze  is  either  for  the  sake  of  variety 
to  suit  certain  tastes,  or  to  confer  the  appearance  of  age. 
See  Baoxu  Colomko  ;  Patina. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  nati(Hiality  of  the 
great  bronze  statue,  the  *'DaHnUz  '*  (Buddha  in  Nirvana), 
now  standing  at  Kamakura,  Japan,  and  shown  at  Fig.  5678, 
p.  2812,  "Mech.  Diet.''  The  statue  is  SO'  high  and  is  there 
stated  to  have  been  cast  at  Tolon  Noor,  in  Thioet,  probably  as 
much  as  6(X>  years  since.  The  statement  has  high  authority, 
and  the  very  name  of  bronze  in  Japanese  is  a  word  equivalent 
to  CMinue  nutate  as  above  stated.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to 
state  that  other  authorities  mention  the  casting  of  a  large 
bronse  statue  of  Buddha  in  the  position  of  serene  contempla- 
tion, by  the  order  of  the  Japanese  emperor  Shomu  (724-i49, 
A.  n.).  It  was  erected,  the  account  runs,  at  Nara,  748-7&2 
Damaged  by  earthquake  and  fire  it  was  recast  about  1800,  and 
yet  exists  at  Naxa.  A  second,  of  a  later  date,  at  Kiyoto,  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

See  also  Bill  ;  Baosu  Istlatino. 

Jas'per  Ware.  {Ceramics.)  A  form  of  ware 
invented  by  Wedgwood,  in  1773.  This  paste  he 
nsed  in  ornamenUtl  and  cameo  work,  rehefs,  etc, 
and  the  name  was  adopted  after  a  series  of  improve- 
ments which  left  it  proximately  perfect. 

It  was  imitated  and  copied  throughout  Europe  Flaxman 
made  designs  for  it,  and  antique  works  of  all  suitable  kinds 
were  borrowed  to  form  molds. 

Jaw  Bit.  (Railway.)  A  bar  extending  across 
the  jaws  of  a  pedestal  underneath  the  axle-box. 

Ja'W  Chuck.  One  with  moyable  studs  on  a 
face-plate  adapted  to  approach  and  grasp  the  ob- 
ject, as  in  the  screw  and  universal  lathe  chucks. 
Fig.  2833,  p.  1263,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Jelly  Pow'der.  So  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  calf's-foot  jelly.  It  consists  of  94%  or 
95%  of  nitro-glycerine  and  5%  or  6%  collodion  cot- 
ton, so  mixed  as  to  assume  a  gelatinous  form.  It 
is  tough,  but  can  be  easily  cut  with  knives  or  shears, 
and  applied  to  cartridges  and  balls.  It  is  water- 
proof, acts  in  the  same  way  as  dynamite,  but  ia 
at  least  50%  stronger,  and  does  not  possess  the 
great  defect  of  the  latter  in  parting  with  its  nitro- 
glycerine when  damp.  —  Nobel. 

Jelly  Press.  A  domestic  hand-press  for  ex- 
pressing juice  from  fruit,  etc. 

It  consists  of  a  guttered  base  upon  which  is  an  inner  per- 
forated cylinder  into  which  the  pulp  is  to  be  introduced, 
and  an  outer  plain  cylinder  which  serves  to  prevent  any 
waste  of  the  liquid  pressed  out.  The  plunger,  which  is 
shown  at  £»,  slides  over  the  screw.  The  lower  end  of  the 
screw  handle,  as  will  be  seen  at  C,  is  split  so  that  the  ban- 
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Fig.  1482. 


JeUy  Press. 

die  can  be  prensed  downward  oTcr  the  screw  rery  rapidl>', 
UDtil  the  conical  ci4>  of  the  plunger  bears  so  strongly  upon 
the  lower  ends  that  they  firmly  clasp  the  screw.  The  greater 
part  of  the  compression  Is  thus  quickly  done.  A  few  turns 
of  the  handle  after  it  has  been  pressed  down  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, will  complete  the  work.    See  also  Fig.  872,  p.  274,  tupra. 

Jerk  Net.  {Fishing.)  A  folding  net  doHed 
by  a  jerk  upon  a  line. 

Jerk  Snare.  A  species  of  snare  which  is 
sprang  by  a  line  held  by  a  part^  in  ambash. 

Jet.  A  solid  black,  glossy  lignite,  found  princi- 
pally near  Whitby,  in  England.  Also  found  in 
Spam.  It  is  sawn,  carved,  bored,  etc.,  and  polished 
on  wheels.  Some  cannel  coal  nearly  approaches  it. 
A  dull  kind  is  called  dazed  jet,  as  it  will  bear  no 
polish. 

xlii. 


**8eient{/U  Anuriean"     .... 
***SeUHttfic  American  Supptement . 


IbJl. 


Jet  Pho-tom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  light  of  a  burning  gas-jet. 

There  are  two  modes  of  working :  — 

In  one,  the  jet  is  regulated  so  as  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain height,  and  the  candle-power  is  shown  by  an 
index  hand  upon  a  graduated  arc. 

In  another,  it  reads  by  an  inverse  method :  the 
pressure  being  set  at  a  regulated  point,  the  height 
of  the  jet  is  measured  as  a  determination  of  the 
candle-]K)wer. 

The  idea  of  ascertaining  the  candle-power  of  coal-gas  by 
the  height  of  the  flame,  while  burning  through  a  circular 
orifice  under  rarying  pressure  originated  with  Ifr.  Lowe  of 
London.  The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1488  Is  the  American 
Meter  Co.'s  improTed  Lowe  apparatus. 

Gas  is  brought  into  and  consumed  from  a  small  holder 
made  so  as  to  commence  to  rise  from  the  water  at  .41  of  an  inch 
pressure,  and  cease  at  .71.    The  gas  acting  directly  under  the 


top  of  holder,  which  is  of  lane  area,  causes  it  to  rise  throogk 

a  space  of  nearly  two  inches  by  the  increase  of  pareesnie  fnm 

.41  to  .71  of  an  inch, 

or  in  reality  a  rise  rig.  1488. 

of  about  .6  torewwrj 

.1  pressure. 
The     holder,    in 

rising,   carries   the 

pointer  over  the 

range  of  scale  from 
I  22  to  11,  and  as  the 
I  gas  burned  at  Jet  is 

taken  directly  from 

under  the  holder  it 

is  evident  that  any 

diminution  or  in- 
I  crease   of   pressure 

willgire  immediate 
I  motion  to  the  holder 

and  pointer,  show- 
!  ing  the  exact  candle 

power   of   the   gas 

under  such  changes 

of  pressure. 
The  height  of 

flame  is  adjusted  by 

the  micrometer 

cock  to  exactly  7". 
With  a  flame  V 

high,  ordinary  coal 

gas,  burnt  at  .41'^ 

Sessure,  is  equal  to 
candles,  and  at 
.71''  pressure,  equal 
to  11  candles.  *'  ""II       »»^i^^^^^^^n^B^pn 

Jet'ty.   Plans  Jet  PhotomtUr. 

and    Hections  of 

the  jetties,  rubble  on  mattresses,  Charleston  harbor 
improvements,  are  shown  in  the  "  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U,  S,  Army**  1879,  •!.  734. 

Fig.  1484  shows  details  of  the  ietUes  of  the  North  Sea  en- 
trance to  the  Rotterdam  sea  canaL 

The  prinoipal  feature  is  the  use  of  the  faseine  mattrsv, 
common  in  dams  and  dikes  on  inland  watars,  but  not  before 
attempted  in  the  open  sea.  The  mattreesea  are  made  on  the 
seashore  at  low  water,  so  as  to  be  floated  off  by  the  tide. 
They  are  made  of  willows  and  osiers,  bound  into  fascin«« 
l(y  to  12^  long,  the  twigs  remaining  attached,  making  a  bun- 
dle 17''  in  circumference  at  one  end  and  14^'  at  the  other. 
Theae  are  overlapped  and  tied  together  into  lone  ropes  called 
wiepen.  To  build  a  noattreas  the  uriepen  are  iMd  parallel  ^ 
apart,  crossed  by  others  at  the  same  interrals,  and  tied  at 
the  intersections  with  withes  except  at  certain  points  where 
tarred  ropea  are  used,  to  serre  suMeqnently  in  binding  other 
layers  of  uriepen  to  the  foundation  course  and  so  on  up.  On 
this  foundation  bundles  of  twigs  are  laid,  and  then  a  second 
layer  crosswise.  This  is  followed  by  two  Uyers  of  wiepen  at 
right  angles,  like  the  former,  and  tied  to  the  preeeding  by  the 
tarred  ropes.  Stakea  are  driven  in  and  baskets  wotcd  on 
the  stakes  to  hold  the  ballast,  and  other  stakes  to  f  onn  bol- 
lards for  towing  and  mooring.    The  mattress  is  towed  to  the 


spot,  anchored,  and  then  sunk  by  simultaneously  loading  ite 
whole  surface  with  stone  from  small  Tossels  all  around  it- 
850  to  700  lbs.  of  stone  to  the  square  yard  is  the  ballast  for 
the  mattress.  Other  mattresses  are  added  until  the  reqoind 
height  is  reached. 
The  head  of  the  southern  jetty  is  82.6'  wide  and  3.3'  height 


Fig.  1484. 


Lodt  Gate. 
Jetty  at  North  Sea  Etitratue  Rotterdam  Sea  Canal,  Netkerkmds. 
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aboTe  mean  low  wat«r  mark.  KK  abore  thai  lerel  is  a  timber 
platform  supported  on  pileg.    The  platform  b  25^  wide,  and 
carries  a  railwi^  track.    The  aidee  of  the  jetty  are  stone- 
faced. 
See  Boalogne    .    . 


Charleston  Harbor 
GalTeston  Harber 


•  " Seientifie  Anuriran  Sitp.,*' 2BQ6. 
"Seientt/ie  American f''  xxxix.  163. 
"iSrienli/Se  itrnfriVan,'"  xxxix.  298. 

.     .  *  **Seient{/ie  Ameriean  Sup.j^*  2iB. 

Malta ^**Enj^neering,'' xxr.bl^. 

Miariaaippi,  maps  &  pro-  *  ^^SeUntiJie  Amer.  Sup,,'-  828,  485. 

flies       *'  Srienti^  American,''  xxxit.  80. 

•  Scientific  American^'*  xxxt.  278. 
LeTees,  Mijw.    .     .  .     '•  Srientijic  American,^"  xxxlr.W). 

See  also  APEojl,  ¥\^.  108,  p  44,  supra, 

Jet'ty  Crane.  A  fonii  of  crane  for  bailding 
jetties  of  blocks. 

That  shown  in  Fig.  1485  is  thus  described  by  the 
engineers : — 

"  The  object  of  the  crane,  appropriately  called  a  Titan,  is 
to  lift  bloeks  of  from  20  to  80  tons*  weight  from  the  trucks 


Fig.  1485. 


Tkt  "Kl««,"  Jetty  Crane. 

and  place  them  in  position  in  advance  of  the  finished  work, 
and  thus  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  use  of  staging  :  it  was 
first  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Manora  Breakwater.  The 
Titan,  illustrated  in  Fig.  14%,  fulfills  all  the  conditions  indi- 
cated when  tenders  were  inrited  for  the  work. 

'*  These  conditions  were,  that  the  blocks,  each  weighing  27 
tons,  should  be  lifted,  trarersed  out,  and  placed  in  position 
26  feet  in  adrance  of  the  point  of  support  afforded  by  the  fin- 
ished work.  The  main  framing  is  made  throughout  of 
wrought  iron,  and  trsTels  on  a  pair  of  rails,  22'  gage,  which 
were  carried  on  blocking  pieces  up  to  the  front  fi^  of  the 
work,  as  shown  in  the  engraTing :  the  height  from  rail  lerel 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  projecting  girders  is  20^.  The  lower 
members  are  of  box-girder  section,  and  are  fitted  on  each 
side  with  two  pairs  of  wheels  placed  close  together,  fore  and 
aft,  trareling  on  the  rails  aboTe  named,  and  the  front  group 
can  be  relieTed  of  the  strain  due  to  the  weight  of  the  block, 
by  powerful  short-stroke  hydraulic  jacks  placed  under  the 
front  end  of  each  girder. 

The  engines  are  two  V  cylinders  with  link-reversing  mo- 
tion ;  the  boiler  is  of  the  Tertical  type,  and  the  several  mo- 
tions for  lifting  and  traTcrsing  the  load,  and  for  moving  the 
Titan,  are  transmitted  by  suitable  shafts  and  gear  with  the 
necessary  clutches  and  levers.  The  engine  and  boiler  are 
mounted  on  a  platform  laid  on  the  transverse  girders,  tying 
the  two  frames  together ;  a  pair  of  wrought-iron  tanks,  ospa- 
ble  of  holding  80  to  40  tons  of  water  ballast  are  fixed  over  the 
trailing  wheels,  and  form  part  of  the  framing.  The  cost  of 
the  Titan  is  £2,500,  the  weight  85  tons,  and  the  duty,  6 
blocks  laid  per  day,  allowing  for  the  time  required  for  the 
divers  to  place  the  blocks  under  water. 

*'  The  cost  of  the  10  trucks,  which  were  required  for  bring- 
ing the  blocks  from  the  drying  ground,  was  £180  each,  and 
the  weight  7  tons  each. 

"  A  convenient  form  of  Goliath,  for  lifting  the  blocks, 
after  they  are  dried  and  are  required  for  use,  is  one  with  a 
direct-feting  hydraulic  cylinder  and  ram  of  the  stroke  re- 
quired to  Uxt  the  block  on  the  trucks,  the  ram  and  cylinder 
being  mounted  on  a  traveling  jenny  with  an  engine  and 
boiler  of  sufficient  power  to  give  the  traveling  motions  and 
to  work  the  hydraulic  pumps.  The  cost  of  this  for  60^  span 
is  £1,160,  and  the  weight  30  tons. 

"  Since  the  work  above  referred  to  was  designed,  it  has 
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been  found  necessary  to  use  blocks  weighing  40  tons,  and  the 
Titan  for  laying  them  has  a  swin^ng  jib  of  about  60^  radios, 
carried  on  a  frame  somewhat  simiuur  to  that  already  de- 
scribed ;  the  jib  is  provided  with  swinging  gear,  and  de- 
scribes an  arc  of  about  190°,  and  will  lay  stones  across  a  &oe 
nearly  lOO'  wide."  —  Appleby, 

Jet  Valve.      A  valve  in  the  lifting  injector 
which  is  used  in  starting  the  injector. 

In  Fiir.  1486,  J  is  the  jet  valve  ;  8,  steam-valve ;  L,  laqr 
cook ;  H,  heater  cock .    To  start,  open  jet  J:  when  water  ap- 

Fig.  1486. 


^^  ytonUor-  Lifting  Injector. 

pears  at  overflow  O,  open  valve  S  and  close  J.    To  stop: 
close  valve  S. 
To  heat  water  in  tender :  close  S  and  open  H. 

Jew'el-er'B  Ce-ment'. 

Turkish :  Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of  gum-mastic,  each  the 
siie  of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much  spirits  of  wine  as  will  suffice 
to  recder  it  liquid.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  in  brandv  as 
much  isinglass,  previously  softened  in  water,  as  will  make  a 
two-ounce  vial  of  strong  glue,  adding  two  small  bits  of  gum 
ammoniac,  which  must  be  rubbed  until  dissolved.  Then 
mix  the  whole  with  heat.  Keep  in  a  vial  closely  stopped. 
When  it  is  to  be  used,  set  the  vial  in  boiling  water.  Known 
to  the  trade  as  diamond  cement. 

Jewelry,  electric,  French  .     .     .•"«&.  Amer.,"''  xli.  268. 
Furnace  (East  Indies)  .    .    .    .      "Sc.  .4mrr.,*' xxxvl.  169. 

Manufacture "&.  iimw.,"  xxxvii.806. 

Setting,  plaUnum,  RipUy  ^  Co.  •  **&.  Amer.,''  xxxviii.  217. 

Jade '•&.  ilm«r.,*' xxxiv.  49. 

Jet  mining "Sc.  Amer.  St^.,'' eSS. 

Jew'el-er's  Forge.  A  small  forge  with  pedal 
blast  and  circular  table  ;  with  charcosd  grate  or  gas 
pot,  according  to  circamstances.  Sec  references 
under  Forge,  p.  354,  supra. 

Jew'el-ing  Rest.  ( Watchmaking.)  A  tool 
for  setting  jewels  in  plates  or  settings.  It  calipers 
each  jewel  separately,  and  turns  a  recess  to  fit. 

See  Watchmaker's  Lathc,  where  it  is  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  a  universal  head.   See  Jkwil-settkr,  **Meeh.  Diet.-' 

Jib  Crane.  A  crane  with  a  projecting  arm ; 
as  in  Fig.  1408,  p.  478,  supra.  See  also  Figs.  1504- 
1507,  pp.642.  643,  *'Afech.  Diet.,"  and  Fig.    1489, 


Fig.  1487. 


next  page. 

A  convenient  form 
for  foundry  use,  has 
a  mast  of  cast-iron 
and  a  jib  of  wrought 
plate  iron  in  two 
pieces .  A  device  re- 
tracts the  jib  when 
required,  as  when 
columns,  belts,  or 
other  obstacles  are 
in  the  way. 

Pratt  tf  Whitney. 
•  **lron  Age  I'  xxiv.. 
Sept.  11,  p.  1. 

Jib  Hank. 

(Nautical)  A  jib  Hank. 

nng  on  the  leech 

of  a  jib  and  which  slips  on  the  stay. 
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Fiff.  1488. 


Jib  Head.  An  iron  used  at  the  head  of  a  jib 
when  the  latter  has  been 
stretched  too  much. 
The  jib  is  shortened  at 
the  head  and  the  jib 
head  attached  to  ihc 
sail  ;  clew  thimbles  an*  .    , 

at  the  ends.  •''*  ^'^«^ 

Jig'ger.     (Add.)    7.   A  simple  form  of  ware- 
house crane.     The  power  is  a  hydraulic  ram  fixed 

1489. 


Fig   1401. 


Jigger. 

to  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  A  supplementary  power 
is  used  to  turn  the  jib  when  the  load  has  been  lifted 
the  required  height. 

Fig.  1490. 


Hancock* $  copper-ore 
ji^gci'i  MooDta  mines,  S. 
.Vu8tralia.  •  "  Scientific 
American   Supplement," 


Jig'ger  Pump. 
A  hand-pump  on  a 
portable  stand.  That 
shown  in  Fig.  1491 
has  a  copper  air-ves- 
sel, working  lever, 
suction  pipe,  and  de- 
livery nozzle,  all  on 
iron 

Jig'ging  Ma- 
,  chine'.  A  tool  con- 
■-=g  vertible  into  a  dril- 
ling or  profiling 
machine.  It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for 
lirst  cutting  or  mak- 
ing duplicate  dies, 
for  light  drilling  and 
for  single  spindle 
profiling. 


Jigging  Machine. 

Jig  Sa'W.    A  tool,  the  precursor  ^f  the  band- 
saw.    It  ia  a  fine  reciprocatmg  saw,  cutting  on  the 


Jigger   Pump. 

down-Stroke,  elevated  by  a  spring,  and  kept  taut 
between  the  latter  and  the  pitman  or  crank-pin 
whence  it  derives  its  motion.  See  also  Scroll 
Saw. 

Figs.  4768-4770,  p.  2077,  "JHecA.  />t>i.-' 

Rtehards,  Br •  ^^Engineering,''  xxii.  288. 

Jig-Mw  apring •  *'Man.  ^  Bmtder,''  xi.  196. 

John'ite.    An  explosive  :  — 

Nitrate  of  potasaium 76 

Sulphur 10 

Lignite 10 

Picrate  of  MxUum 8 

Chlorate  of  potas«iam 2 

100 

Join'er.  A  wood -working  machine  capable  of 
a  variety  of  work.  See  Fig.  2726  and  description, 
p.  1217,  *' Mech.  Diet:' 

General,  Reynolds,  Br.   .     .  •  *' Engineer,"  xlr.  417. 
Universal,  Rasse    .    .    .     .  •  **Iron  Age,"  xx.,  Dec.  27,  p.  1. 

Join'er's  Bench  Stop.  An  abutment  on  the 
bench  against  which  the  work  rests  in  planing. 
See  Bench  Stop,  Fig.  294,  p.  96,  supra. 

Joinder's    Clamp.     A  device  for   holding  a 
piecewhilebeing 
worked  ;  or  h  o  1  d  i  n  g  ** 

parts  together  after  be- 
ing glu^. 

See  BsncH  Cramp.  Fig.  286, 
p.  96 ;  Clamp,  p.  660.  ''Mech. 
Diet.'' ;  Cramp,  p.  641 ;  Car- 
PRNTiR's   Clamp;    Dooki 
Clamp,  etc.,  Ibid. 

The  little  clamp,  Fig.  1492,  Clamp . 

is  a  two-fingered  instrument 
adjusted  in  an  instant,  and  fastened  by  a  tap  of  the  hand. 

Joint  Bolt.  A  bolt  used  for  fastening  two 
timbers,  one  end- wise  to  the  other.  A  nut  is  in- 
serted in  one,  and  the  hole  bored  through  both. 
Used  commonly  as  a  fastening  for  a  bed-rail  to  the 
bed-post.     See  Joint-holder  Bolt. 

Fig.  1493. 


Smith'i  Stave  Jointer. 
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Joint  End.  ( Vehicles.)  An  iron  piece  with  hole 
for  a  bolt ;  being  united  to  the  wooden  portion,  it 
forms  the  end  oi  a  carriage  bow ;  or  to  a  rod,  forms 
the  end  of  a  stop-prop. 

Joint/ er.  A  machine  for  edging  staves  and 
headings. 

The  old-fashioned  jointer  was  a  long  plane,  set 
obliquely  with  one  end  on  the  ground. 

In  the  modem  jointer  the  tool  revolves  and  the 
stave  is  on  a  rest. 

Id  Smith '■  jointer,  Fig.  1493,  the  Htave  its  run  along  the 
•trmight  bed,  against  the  fence,  and  the  reToIving  tool  planes 
the  edge.  The  tool  18  a  true  planer,  and  has  many  shop  uses 
besides  jointing.  By  change  of  cutter  the  machine  may  mold, 
rabbet,  chamfer,  etc. 

Pig.  1494  is  TreToro  jointer.    The  plane  bito  are  set  ob- 

Kijj.  1494. 


Stave  Jointer. 

liqnely  in  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  the  stare  Um  upon  the 
horizontal  rest. 

See  also  Fig.  218,  p.  78,  supra. 


Stave  jointer,  HUnua 


^'Enginetr,^^  xli.  4^. 


(Add.)    4.  (Plow.)     A  small  share  in  advance 
of  the  main  plow  body ;  designed  to  overturn  weeds 


Fig.  1495. 


Golems  JoirUer  Plow. 

and  double  them  up  so  as  to  be  more  completely 
covered  in  the  furrow. 

Joint-hold'er  Bolt  A  furniture  joint.  Used 
in  bedsteads,  especially  in  fastening  the  rails  to  the 
posts. 

Fig.  1496. 


Joint   Holder  Bolt. 

Two  forms  are  shown  :  in  the  upper  one,  the  socket  in  mor- 
tised into  the  side  of  one  member  of  the  frame  and  the  bolt 
screwed  into  the  end  of  the  other.  The  notch-headed  bolt 
being  inserted  into  the  channel  of  the  socket  and  the  latter 
rotated,  the  parts  are  indissoluble  by  direct  draft. 

The  other  t)olt  passes  through  both  members  and  into  a 
nut  introduced  at  a  side  mortise. 


Fig.  1497. 


Cabinet  Jointing  Machine. 


Joint'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  planing  machine 
adapted  to  a  special  class  of  work,  as  in  furniture 
and  piano  factories,  for  instance. 

The  working  parts  of  Rogers'  cabinet  jointing  machine  are  :  \ 
a  table  6^  long,  on  which  the  work  is  placed  against  a  back  ] 
gage  and  held  firmly  by  adjustable  screw-clampn ;  the  feed  I 
then  being  thrown  into  g«»r  by  the  lerer  in  front,  the  work 
is  carried  against  the  revoking  cutter  head,  the  table  reTem-  | 
ing  its  motion,  and  stopping  on  its  return  automatically.  I 
The  work  is  finished  perfectly  square  and  ready  for  glueing  if  I 
desired.  This  machine  leaves  all  the  comers  of  work  per-  | 
feotly  square  and  unbroken.  i 

Joint  Splice.  A  reenforce  at  a  joint  to  sus- 
tain the  apposed  parts  in  true  relation. 


I  Fig.  1498  showjt  a  standard  rail  section  and  fish  plate  of  the 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  Railway.  The  upper 
▼iew  i»  a  rertical  section,  and  the  lower  an  elefation  on  a 
much  reduced  scale. 

Jon'val    TnrTsine.     The   turbine  with  down- 
ward discharge ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  Foiir- 
neyrou  outward  flow,  and  others  which  are  oblique, 
double,  combined,  etc.      See   Fig.   6784,   p.  2657, 
*'Mech.  LHct:* 
Jour'nal  Bear'ing.     The   French  paJier  glis- 
I  sant  is  shown  at  Fig.  3496,  p.  1599,  ''Mech.  LHct.** 
Bramah  was  the  original  inventor.     See  also  Hy- 
'  DRAULic  Pivot  ;  Water  Bearing,  "Mech.  Diet." 
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Fig.  1498. 


Hait  Action  and  Joint  .^piicr. 


The  ffolirr  graisseur  sans   miche,  of  Hignette,  PariK,  it^ 
nhown  iu  Fig.  1499. 

Fig.  1499. 


Jottmal  Bear  in '^. 

A  id  the  bcKly  of  the  bearing. 

5,  cap-piece. 

C  r,  lining  blocks. 

O.  belicoidal  groove  cnt  in  the  bearing  liuingB. 

A  bifurcation  assures  the  passage  of  the  oil  in  whiclieTer 
direction  the  shaft  may  run. 

The  reserToim,  lateral  and  lower,  communicate  by  tubes 
with  the  grooves  in  the  journal  bearing. 
Renewable,  Ptait .     .     .  •  ''Iron  A^e,'^  xxiv,,  Oct.  30,  p.  11. 
Marine  engine       .     .     .     "SrtVnO/fr  ,lmf/i>an,"*  xxxix.  216. 
Cooler,  Dempsey  .     .     .  •  "■Seieniific  American,"  xli.  323. 

A  material,  a  bad  coudiutor  of  heat,  invented  by 
S.  Coline,  a  French  engineer,  is  desijrned  for  the 
bearing  of  all  kinds  of  inacliin<*a,  wheels,  and  axles, 
and  is  stated  not  to  require  any  lubrication.  The 
following  is  the  recipe  for  the  composition  :  — 

Take  about  2fi  per  cent,  of  asbestos,  and  the  same  of  graph- 
ite, mix  them  very  intimately  and  carefully  ;  add  sufficient 
liquid  siilicate  of  .**o<1h  or  potiuth  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  half 
dry  (>afite,  which  must  then  be  iiubmitted  to  the  action  of  a 
hydraulic  or  other  press,  till  it  is  converted  into  n  solid 
masii,  which  is  aftcrwanl.^  dried  either  in  a  furnace  or  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  until  all  moisture  has  disappeared.  The 
bearings  may  either  be  turned  out  of  the  block  or  molded  i 
from  the  comt»oHirion  while  iu  the  moist  state.     Whea  the  i 


bearing  is  finished  it  is  steeped  in  hot  melted  paraf&ne,  min- 
eral wax,  or  in  a  solution  of  parafflne,  beniole,  or  other 
mineral  (HI,  until  all  the  pores  in  the  composition  are  filled. 

Jour'nal  Bear'ine  Key.  {Railway.)  A  plate 
on  top  of  axle  box  to  hold  the  latter  in  plate.  See 
8,  Axle  Box. 

Called  also  wedge,  liner,  slide,  saddle,  keeper,  etc. 
—  Forney. 

Jotir'nal  Box.  (Railway.)  A  metallic  box 
which  incloses  the  journal  of  a  car-axle,  the  brasses 
and  the  key.     h>ee  Axle  Box. 

Ellis '0  journal  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  1600,  and  is  made  id 
three  parts,  the  upper  two  of  which  are  separately  adjustable 
toward  the  journal,  permitting  the  latter  to  be  kept  central 
and  tight. 

1600. 


Ailjustable  JowmeU  Box. 

Jour'nal  Brass.  The  beanng  or  box  of  a  jour- 
nal or  axle. 

Jour'nal  Pack'ing.  {Railway.)  Wafite  cot- 
ton or  wool  saturated  with  oil  or  grease  and  filled 
into  an  axle-box  to  lubricate  the  axle. 

Jour'nal  Spring.  {Railway.)  A  spring  which 
supports  part  of  the  weight  of  a  car  and  is  plaa^d 
divectly  over  the  journal,  and  which  usnally  rests 
on  the  journal  box  under  the  truck-frame.  Such 
springs  are  sometimes  placed  above  the  truck-frame 
and  supported  by  straps,  and  the  weight  of  the  car 
is  transmitted  to  the  journal  box  by  a  vertical  pin 
or  stirrup.  —  Forney. 

Julep  Strain'er.  A  round  or  oval  ladle  with 
corrugated  and  perforated  surface,  for  straining  a 
drink  passing  from  one  glass  to  another. 

Jump'er  Stay.  {Nautical.)  A  movable  stny 
lending  from  the  head  of  a  main-mast  to  a  pair  of 
eye-lK)lt8  in  the  deck  close  to  the  after  part  of  the 
fore  rigging,  the  weather  jumper  stay  alone  bein^ 
set  up. 

Jump  Seat.  {Vtlu'rles.)  An  a<ljii8tal>le  st-at 
Kig.  l,V)l 


Jump  Seat. 

which  may  be  brought  into  position  for  ui^e  when  it 
iH  desired  to  convert  a  single-seated  vehicle  into  a 
double-seated  one. 
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In  Fig.  1501  the  seat  a  is  shown  out  of  use,  in  position  be- 
low the  seat  B.  When  two  seats  are  required,  the  seat  A  ia 
thrown  forward  on  ibi  pivoted  supports  c  and  the  seat  b 
thrown  backward  on  its  piTOted  supports  which  are  braced 
together  by  the  bar  M.  The  supports  of  the  front  seat  a  are 
secured  by  a  latch  to  the  plate  i>,  and  the  seat  may  be  re- 
moTed  entirely  if  desired. 

Jnnk  Hook.  {Fishing.)  Used  in  hauling 
hear  J  pieces  of  blabbier  on  deck. 

Junk  Vat.  (Leather.)  A  large  vat  into  which 
is  pumped  the  tan  liquor  or  ooze  which  has  been 
deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  strength  in  the  layers. 
The  liquor  is  run  into  the  stringers  where  a  weak 
ooze  is  required. 

Jo'nod's  Arm.  (Surgiccd.)  A  dry  cupping 
apparatus.     See  Cupping  ;  Ark. 

Jo'pon.  {Fabric.)  A  French  dress  goods  made 
on  a  taffeta  loom.  It  has  a  simple  cotton  warp  and 
carded  wool  weft. 


Ju'ry  Mast.  {Surgical.)  Saure's  apparatus 
for  supporting  the  head  by  means  of  head  and  chin 
straps,  and  a  spinal  bar  which  rests  below  upon 
bands  encircling  the  body.  Fig.  194,  Part  IV., 
Tiemann*s  "Armamentarium  Chirurgicum." 

Jute.  Fiber  of  the  Cochorus  capsularis  and  V. 
olitorius;  an  East  India  plant.  Useful  for  many 
purposes  in  India.     See  p.  1221,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

Jute,  on,  Lockert  .  .  . 
Ramie  machine,  Favier 
Ramie,  Liger  .... 
Jute  carding  engine  .  . 
Jute  machinery,  Me- 
Keait  if  Me  Grath,  Br. 

Jutemanuf.,  Fleming  . 


"  Teehnologiste,''  xli.  17J. 
'^Technolo^iste,'  xli.  26. 
"JVcAno/ofTiils,'*  xxxix.  117. 

•  ^'Scienti/ir  American  Sup.,'"  1681. 

•  '^Engineer,'  xUii.  196. 
LciboiUaye^s  ^^Dictionnaire,"'  ii.,  ed. 

1877,  Cap.  ''Jute.^' 
'vSr.  Am.  Sup.,"  738,  2180,  lim. 

The  product  of  the  jute  fiber  by  the  Sachs  process  i«  kiiuwn 
as  Katameit, -which  jiee.  See  alw  A&we  ;  Istlk  ;  Ramie; 
Tampico,  etc., '*AferA    Dtc/.,"  and  herein. 


K. 


Kal'a-meit  The  name  adopted  for  the  fiber 
of  jute  as  prepared  by  the  Sachs  process,  for  tex- 
tile manufactures  made  by  the  Barrow  Flax  and 
Jute  Co.  (Br.),  and  shown  in  the  shape  of  curtains, 
table-cloths,  and  dress  goods  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 1878.     See  Jdte,  supra. 

Bia-Iei'do-Bcope.  An  improved  form  has  been 
made  by  M.  Thomas,  of  Paris. 

The  two  mirrors  are,  as  unual,  put  in  a  tube ;  but  the  ob- 
jects employed  to  produce  the  images  are  inclosed  in  a  trans- 
parent case,  whicii  is  separate  from  the  tube.  Ttiis  case, 
almost  flat  and  with  its  two  faces  formed  of  watch-glasses, 
is  supported  by  a  rod,  which  is  fixed  to  the  tube  by  a  hinge. 
It  can  also  receive  a  movement  of  rotation  round  its  axis  of 
suspension.  In  this  way  it  can  be  inclined  in  any  direction 
to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  A  button,  manipulated  with  the 
hand,  enables  one  to  turn  it  about  its  center,  so  as  to  change 
the  positions  of  the  objects  witliin.  A  pasteboard  di^k, 
white  on  one  side,  black  on  the  other,  is  placed  behind  the 
ease.  Transparent  or  opaque  objects  may  thus  receive  light 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  case  and  be  displayed  on  the 
white  or  black  background  of  the  disk,  according  as  it  may 
be  desired  to  observe  them  by  transmission  or  reflection.  — 
*^Soci^ti  if  Encouragement ^''^  Paris. 

Bledge.  {Nautical.)  A  small  anchor  used  in 
warping ;  to  keep  a  ship  steady  and  clear  of  her 
bower  when  riding,  etc. 

Kedg'ing.  (Nautical.)  Tide-working  in  a  nar- 
row channel  or  river  by  kedge-hauling. 

Keel  Riv'et-er.  A  machine  for  riyeting  the 
keels  of  iron  vessels  upon  the  stocks. 

Fig.  l.')02  shows  TweddelPs  hydraulic  keel-riveter, 
as  made  by  Fielding  &  Piatt  of  Gloucester  (Br.), 
and  used  at  the  Barrow  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  works. 


TweddeU's  Hydraulic  Kttl  Riveter. 


A  short  length  of  tramway  is  laid  under  the  vessel  and 
alongside  the  keel,  and  upon  this  travels  a  bogie  or  carriage 
carrying  the  riveter.  This  riveter  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
pair  of  levers,  and  is  balanced  by  a  counterweight  on  the 
other  end.  Thus  baUnced,  the  riveter  is  easily  moved  up 
and  down  as  required  to  meet  not  only  the  varying  heights 
of  the  keel  from  the  ground  level,  but  also  the  dif^rent  po- 
sitions of  the  rivets  themselves.  The  arrangement  of  levers 
is  attached  to  a  small  carriage  which  is  free  to  travel  in- 
ward and  outward  along  a  pathway  on  a  species  of  turn- 
table, and  this  turntable  is  supported  on  a  lai^e  pin  which  Lh 
free  to  revolve  on  a  socket  on  the  traveling  bogie  or  carriage. 
By  this  means  the  riveter  can  be  readily  moved  to  or  from 
the  keel  bar,  which  is  sometimes  uece.^sary  owing  to  the 
rails  not  being  laid  exactly  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  to  other 
causes,  while  the  whole  apparatus  can  be  turned  round  on 
its  carriage 

A  liand-wlieel  behind  the  cupping  die  on  the  hob  of  the 
riveter  turns  a  screw,  which  takes  the  thrust  of  the  die- 
upon  closing  a  rivet.     By  this  means,  when  the  hot  rivet  is 

gut  m,  the  screw  being  turned  inward  a  slight  pressure  ix 
rought  to  bear  on  the  rivet  head,  and  the  machine  is  thus 
steadied  in  position.  Keel  rivets  having  very  shallow  head.x, 
the  rivets  also  being  countersunk,  some  such  contrivance  a^ 
this  is  necessary  to  insure  fair  work.  The  riveting  die  is  clow 
to  the  top  of  the  cylinder :  this  gives  room  when  the  garbosrd 
strakes  come  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  keel. 

The  keels  of  the  large  steamships  "  City  of  Rome  ^^  and 
*'  Servia  "  were  riveted  by  these  machines. 

**  Engineering  " •  xxx.  536. 

Keep'er.  {Electricity.)  Keefters,  also  known 
as  shoes  { Ganot),  are  lateral  projections  from  the 
polar  extremities  of  a  magnet  to  bring  them  in 
closest  possible  proximity  to  the  revolving  armature 
short  ot  actual  contact. 

Keg  Lev'el-ing  and  TniB'sing  Ma-chine'. 
A  machine  which  presses   upon    the  ends  of  the 
I     -  ami  ]v.\'vU  ihf  fuirn  I  upon  the  table  so  that 
il^  :ixis  is  VL^rtiiiil   lu  ilu-  latter;  the  staves    being 
j>  r  u  c  t  i  c  a  1 1  y  of  a 
length,  it  also  forces 
them     endways,    so 
that     ther-   are     in 
range  at  the  chine. 

Holmes's  machine  is 
i»hown  in  Fijr.  1503.  The 
trus^i  hoops  are  put  on 
the  kf'g  in  t*etting  up, 
and  the  keg  placed  in 
tin-  machine.  The  tniss- 
hoop  drivers  are  at- 
tached to  two  plateii, 
one  of  which  fonns  ji 
stationary  table  and  is 
adjustable  for  varioui* 
;4iKe.x  of  kegs ;  and  the 
other  it»  moved  to  and 
from  it  perpendicularly. 
The  drivers  move  auto- 
matically in  and  out,  to 
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allow  the  inception  and  diitcharge  of  the  keg  Into  and  from  the 

machine.    The  plat«8  level  and  the  driTora  drire  the  tru»s- 

boops  at  one  and  the  same 

operation   upon  the  keg,  by  Fig-  »««. 

the   movable  pInU»  beiii^^ 

brought  in  contact  '^Uh 

upper  end  of  the  kf^.-  hy 

action  of  the  crank >i   hkI  ^»it- 

mau«,  the  two  crauK'^  lu'liii! 

nu  the  name  shaft,     'ilw  mn- 

chine  liaM  a  capacity  "for  4,<J««> 

keg»i  per  day . 

Keg  Ma-cMues' 
See  list  under  BviUiKi 
Machinery. 

British,  Ransom f. 
•  '■^ Engineering ,"'  sxx  U,  'vi'J 

Keg-shaped'    Spi' 
ral  Spring.  (A'r  f^'  ^^ 
A  coiled  steel-rod  -[.1111- 
bulgi  ng  —  kejM-lu  •- 
—  from  the  irue  ivliuriii 
cal  form. 

One   with    a    ^'lll^il^. 
waist  or  middle  |r.riii'ij 
the    opposite    ol     -y-*- 
shaped. 
Ker'a-tome 
Scis'Bors. 
{Surgical .) 
Another  name 
for   iridectomu 
scissors.    Qy 
Fig.   4672,    p. 
2054,   "Mech. 
Ihct."  V 

i-'ee  Keratome.  V 

p.      1223,    IRIDEO- 

TOMK,     p.     1195,  .  ^ 

'' Meek.  Diet."  Kfg  Leveler  and  Jh^er. 

Ker'o-sene.  (  WaxMght.)  From  icnp6$,  wax, 
aud  a  customHry  termination,  as  in  caraphene,  par- 
altiue,  jjelatine,  etc. 

The  trade-mark  name  of  the  hydro-carbon  oil, 
m;vic  for  lii^hiin^  purposes  by  the  "Downer  Kero- 
sene Oil  Compimy." 

The  disiillation  of  petroleum  gives  a  large  number  of  prod- 
uct«,  which  are  known  in  a  practical  way  by  their  gravity 
.„dtt..hl„g  point..  o„v„T-B«n«* 

Benzine Jlf^      ^ 

N'Phth. ^IzZ^ 

Kerosene o»— «« 

Between  the  ranges  690-88°  the  oil,  when  purified  by 
chemical  treatment,  is  sufllciently  mobile  and  colorlesp  to  be 
nuitable  for  burning  in  ordinary  flat- wick  lamps.  The  fire- 
test  of  the  ^9^  B.  is  90°  Fah.,  and  that  of  the  38°  B.  =  200° 
Fah.  ;  between  the  stated  limitu  are  numerous  grades  capa- 
ble of  Bf^rpgation,  but  for  practical  purposes  they  are  com- 
bined, with  a  result  of  a  fire  test  quality  for  the  whole  of 
lfiO°Fah.  ^  ,.    rvv, 

The  lighter  grades  of  petroleum,  having  the  gravity  WJ^ 
-K0°  B.,  are  used  in  the  apparatus  for  pjirhurctmg  air  and 
gas.  The  grade  known  as  benzine,  74°-80O  b.,  is  a  substi- 
tute for  turpentine  in  paint,  and  is  largely  uswd  in  scouring 
and  cleaning.  Naphtha,  65°-62^  B.,  is  used  in  paints  and 
vamishet*,  and  also  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc 

The  kew.*eno  oil  known  as  Mineral  Spenrt  (Dow-ner  Kero- 
sene Oil  Co.)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  30°  B.,and  a  fire  test  of 
30(P  Fah.  It  is  as  safe  as  fatty  oils,  and  is  burned  in  lamps 
of  Kpecinl  construction.  ^^^^  _  ,  .       ... 

The  ^tiil  heavier  products,  32°  to  22^  B.,  making  in  the 
niixtun*  24^-20^  B.,  are  lubricating  oils,  and  yield  from  A) 
to  25";  of  pamfline  wax,  which  has  to  be  removed  in  order 
that  the  oil  nm>  remain  fluid. 

Ker'o-sene  Stove.     See  Petroleum  Stove, 
FiiTH.  3664,  3665,  p.  1676,  "Afech.  Diet.*' 
Ker'o-sene  Test'er.  See  Petroleum  Tester, 

Fip.  3666.  p    1676,  "  Mfch.  Diet.'* 

Ket'tle.  A  boiler.  That  shown  in  Fig.  1504 
i.s  a  compact  form  of  douhle-botromed  boiler,  the 


space  being  heated  by  steam  introduced  through 
tne  trunnion  on  which  the  kettle  may  be  tipped  to 
discharge  its  contents.  Used  as  an  agricultural  or 
laundry  boiler. 


Kier,  boiling  and  bleaching.  Br.      . 
Fig.  1504. 


'.Sr.  Amer.  Sup.,-  1681 


DtmbU-bottonud  BaseuU  KettU. 

Key.  A  fastening  piece  to  secure  parts  ;  a  gib 
or  spline,  a  forelock,  a  pin,  a  cotter,  as  the  case  maj 
be.  See  the  above  definitions  in  '*  Mech.  Diet.,  * 
and  Fig.  2742,  p.  1225,  Ibid. 

Fig.  1505  shows  a  number  of  forms  :  headed,  plain,  taper, 
stud,  bracket,  split,  etc. 

Fig.  IjVfc'.. 


A'e.v*. 

See    also  :  — 

Ancient,  Munich    .     .  *  ^'Seientijic  American,''' xlx.  2b. 
Fastener, /oAn«rm      .     .• '^Srienti fie  American,"  xM'u.^A- 
8crew-headed,  Oiiwr     .  •  "  Seienti/ic  American,"  xxxix.  m. 
Key  ways,  cutting.  Rose  *  "5cien<»/8c  American  Sup,"  1256. 
Drilling,  Shtnp,  Stewart  ^  Co.,  Br.     •  '' Engineer, '"  xVx  Vij. 
Fitting, /io.<e     ....      *' Scientijic  Anieriran  S%q).,    ^ 

Key  Orind'ing.     An  application  of  the  emery 

wheel  to  the  dressing  of  keys,  cotters,  splines,  pibs, 

etc.     See  reference  to  many  machines  of  the  class, 

p.  312,  sftpra  :  and  Fig.  6083,  p.  2458,  ** Mech.  Did!' 

Key'-nead  Bolt.     One  with  a  protuberance 

iRAft     on  ^he  chamfer  of  its  head,  to  prevent 

Fig.  15W.    .j^  rotation  when  the  nut  is  revolved. 

Key'-seat  Rule.    An  jnatrument 

bv  the  aid  of  which  parallel  lines  on 

shafts  for  key-seats,  mortises,  etc.,  can 

be  readily  and  accurately  drawn. 

Fig.  1507 


Kftf-head  Bolt.  Key-seat  Rule. 

Key'-way  Cutter.  A  species  of  planing  ma- 
chine for  cutting  seats  in  the  center  holes  of  wheels 
and  pullevs.     See  Fig.  2748,  p.  1227,  "Mech.DxH. 


See  also  French     .     .     .  •  "Engineering,'  xxi.  8 
On  cutting  and  fitting    .  •  "Sc.  Amertean  Sup., 
Drilling,  Sharp,  Stewart  tc  Co.,  Br. 

*  '*  Engineer,"  xli.  187. 
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Kib'bling  Mill.  A  hand  grinding-machine  for 
mashing  grain  for  stock.  By  it  oats,  etc.,  are  flat- 
tened and  broken,  so  as  to  insare  more  perfect  di- 
gestion. 

Kiln.     A  furnace  for  ^»8  ^^■ 

baking,  fritting,  calcin- 
ing, firing,  etc.    See  — 

Brick.  Kalt. 

Fftlenoe.        Pipe. 
Porcelain.    Pottery,  ete. 

King'-bolt  Plate.  1. 

(Railway.)  A  plate  on 
the  floor  of  a  car  con- 
cealing the  head  of  the 
king-lK>lt,  which  may  be 
withdrawn  when  the 
cover  is  removed. 

2.  ( CarriageM.)  A  plate 
on  the  fore  axle  of  a 
vehicle  bashing  the  hole 
throngh  which  the  king- 
bolt passes. 

King'-bolt  Tie. 
{VeHdea.)      A  saddle 
piece  on  a  king-bolt,  having  opening  at  the  ends  for 
clip  bolts. 

Kite.  A  form  of  kite  for  lifting  a  person  from 
the  ground  in  order  to  reconnoiter  an  enemy ^s  po- 
sition, has  been  tried  at  Chatham,  Br.  The  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Simmonds.  A  series  of  kites  of  rela- 
tively increasing  size  are  flown,  one  attached  to 
the  other  in  series,  the  first  assisting  in  flying  the 
second,  and  so  on.    **lron*^  viii.  300. 

Knai>'ping  Ham'mer.  A  soft  steel  hammer, 
disk  shaped  or  sharp  edged,  for  breaking  flint 
flakes  into  lengths  for  gnn  flints. 

See  Sront*  **AneieHt  Stone  hnpUmenu  of  Oreat  Britain  " 
p.  17,  et  Mq.    See  Guii-runT. 

Knap'ping  Bfta-chine'.  A  form  of  stone- 
breaking  machine  in  which  the  stone  is  broken  by 
a  sudden  blow,  rather  than  by  a  sustained  pressure, 
which  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  more  evenly 
cubing  it,  and  producing  less  chips  and  dust. 

The  motion  in  the  Baxter  (Br.)  machine,  Fig.  1609,  i»  ob- 

Kig.  1509. 


Kibblimr  Mdl. 


talned  by  a  cnnk  radiii»>link  and  lever.  The  blow  is  given 
by  a  quarter  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  the  jaw  re- 
mains stationary  half  a  reTolution,  and  retires  during  the 
remaining  quarter. 

Knead'ing  Ma-chine^  A  machine  for  in- 
corporating the  ingredients  of  doup:h. 

See  DonoH  Bsakk,  Fig.  868,  and  Dodoh  Mixkr,  Fig.  869, 
p.  270,  supra. 

Boland^s  kneading  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  1610,  is  an  en- 
deavor to  approximate  in  machinery  the  action  of  human 
arms.    The  hand  process  has  a  dividing  and  rolling  action  ; 


the  hands  in  contact,  and  the  arms  bowed,  a  sweeping  mo- 
tion is  made  obliquely  down  through  the  mass  of  dough, 
which  is  divided,  turned  orer,  and  thrown  on  top  of  the  re- 
mainder. Until  the  mass  attains  a  certain  amount  of  solid- 
ity the  action  is  principally  as  described,  and  may  be  corn- 


Fig.  1610. 


French  Kneading  Machine. 

pared  to  the  beating  of  eggs  with  a  spoon  in  a  bowl,  the 
mass  being  divided,  and  one  portion  flirted  on  top  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  action  of  the  machine  is  a  very  close  hnita- 
tion  of  the  human  arm  method. 

The  subsequent  ponuneling  of  the  tough  dough  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  ill  great  measure,  as  the  capability  of  the  ma- 
chine for  cutting  and  mixing  the  dough  and  slapping  the 
masses  together  is  much  greater  than  that  possible  with 
larg^  quantities  by  the  human  arms. 

Knee  Ap'pa-ra'tua.  (Surgical.)  Apparatus 
for  fracture,  luxation,  weakness  or  deformity  of 
the  knee. 

See  Akchtlosis  ApPAftATUS,  Fig.  202,  p.  99,  **Mech.  Diet."' ; 
Patklla  Apparatus,  Fig.  366«,  p.  1636,  Ibid. 

Also,  Knock-knei  Brack,  Bow-lko  Braci,  etc.,  referred 
to  under  Curvaturb  Apparatus,  supra. 

See,  also,  Oknd-valoum  Brack,  p.  397,  supra. 

See,  also,  PatelU  Apparatus,  Pigs.  119-121,  Part  IV.,  Tit- 
mann's  '^Armamentarittm  Chirurgtcum.'* 

Anchylosis  Apparatus,  Ibid Figs.  90-92. 

Sayre's  knee-joint  apparatus,  Ibid.  .    .    Figs.  93-97. 

Snyre's  knee  compressor.  Ibid.      .    .    .    Fig.  196. 

Andrews'  splint  ibid Fig.  188. 

Andrews'  straightening  apparatus.  Ibid.    Fig.  190. 

HoUhouse's  extender,  Ibid Fig.  146. 

/foopff's  extender,  i6u/ Fig.  806. 

HuicAtnsoN'j  apparatus,  i&uf Figs.  94,  etc.,  Sup. 

StiUman's  splint,  Ibid.    .*....    Figs.  96,  etc.  Sup. 

Knee  Cap.  (Surgical.)  A  water  or  ice-bag 
for  topical  applications  to  the  knee. 

Knee'-i-ron.  An  angle-iron  at  the  junction  of 
timbers  in  a  frame. 

Elnee'-joint  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  {Surgical.)  See 
Knee  Apparatus, 
where  a  diversity  of 
devices  are  referred 
to ;  including  those  for 
curvature,  deformity, 
reduction,  straighten- 
ing, etc. 

Dr.  Hooper's  knee-joint 
apiNiratus,  shown  in  Fig. 
loll,  is  an  extension  de- 
vice to  prevent  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  from  com- 
ing In    contact,   ponding 
the  suppression  of  inflammati'^n  ^^t  Tht« 
parts.    To  prevent  false  anch>Ui-id  of 
the  joint  flexion  ia  permitted     Tlir  lo^^ 
of  extension  during  flexion  »»  ovcrctmie 
by   placing  a    helix    spring  in   r«»r»ed 
tub^  fastened  on  each  side  "f  rlic<  in- 
strument   shown,  three   inr''ii-   bt^lotv 
the  joint.     At  the  same  diaLi  ■  .>  tihitw 
the  joint  are  fixed  rods,  ciiri-  1  Cc>  the 
same  arc  as  the  tubes.      TIi«  frco  eji.ls 
of  the  rods  fit  into  the  tubi     iiud  ^t^■^t 
upon  the  upper  end  of  the  spriug*.     By 
this  arrangement  extension  is  increased  Knee-joint    Apparor 
by  flexion.     The  play  of  the  joint  al-  tu*. 


Fill.  ir,ii. 
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lowi  the  limb  to  be  flexed  at  right  angles.  The  action  of  the 
■pring  ceaeee  when  the  limb  is  extended  to  its  utmost,  thereby 
preventing  any  undue  pressure  upon  the  joint  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  one  in  which  it  should  be  applied. 

Knick'er-boc'ker.  {Fabric.)  A  French  all- 
•  wool  goods,  with  irregular  spots  of  difTerent  colors 
and  materials. 

Knife.  A  catting  implement  wielded  by  the 
hand,  and  known  by  name  indicative  of  material, 
shape,  purpose,  or  mode  of  using. 


Knife  and  Tenaculum. 

The  following  list  includes  many  which  are  de- 
fined or  illustrated  under  their  alphabetical  heads. 

See,  also,  list  of  144  knives  on  p.  1233,  '*  MmcH. 
Dietr 


>  Bait  knife. 
Bait-mUl  knUe. 
Blubber  knife. 
Boarding  knife. 
Boat  knife. 
Border  knife. 
Biead  knife. 
Bush  hook. 
Butter  knife. 
Cane  knife. 
Carver. 
Cheek  knife. 
Cheese  knife. 
Chopping  knife. 
Cigar  knue. 
Clam  knife. 
Com  hook. 
Com  knife. 
Currier^B  knife. 
Drawing  knife. 
Fattingknife. 
Filling  knife. 
Pinning  knife. 
Fish  knife. 
Fistula  knife. 
Flaying  knife. 
Flesber. 
Fleshing  knife. 
Fiitchlng  knife. 
Fruit  knife. 
Gilder's  knife. 
Hacking  knife. 
Hay  knife. 
Heading  knife. 
Head  knife. 
Hemp  knife. 
Hemlatome. 
Honey  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Kitchen  linife. 


Lacing  cntter. 
Lancet. 
Lemon  knife. 
Machete. 
Mackerel  knife. 
Mackerel  plow. 
Microtome. 
Mincing  knife. 
Moon  knife. 
Net-maker's  knife. 
Oyster  knife. 
Pallet  knife. 
Feat  knife. 
Pocket  knife. 
Pruning  knife. 
Putty  knife. 
Raaor. 

Ripping  linife. 
Bound  moon  knife 
Scaling  Icnife. 
Scalpel. 
Scraper. 
Section  knife. 
Sheath  knife. 
Shoe  knife. 
Short-hair  knife. 
Skinning  knife. 
Slicer. 

SliTering  knife. 
Spatula. 
SplitUng  knife. 
Sticking  knife. 
Straw  knife. 
Tanner  *8  knife. 
Throating  knife. 
Tracheatome. 
Urechratome. 
Uvulatome. 
Valentine  knife. 
Whaleman's  luiife 


(Surgical.)    The  cutting  implement  has  many 
uses  and  specific  names  in  surgery.     They  will  be 

Fig.  1518. 


Kni/e  Cteaner. 


found  under  specific  heads  herein  and  in  the  "  Merh. 
Diet."    See  list  of  knives,  p.  1233,  Ibid. 

The  disueting  knife  is  made  of  various  shapes  for  the  mart 
ready  separation  of  the  parts  of  animal  and  v^etable  tissues. 

The  section  knife  is  either  a  flat  knife  for  slicing  thin  sec- 
tions of  various  soft  tissues,  for  microecople  purposes,  or 
Vaientine^t  linife,  which  has  two  parallel  blades  for  cutting 
out  a  thin  section  at  a  sinele  stroke. 

Fig.  1612  is  Dr.  Slune's  knife  and  tenaculum  tea  uterine 
operations. 

Knife  Clean'er.  An  implement  for  removing 
stains  from  and  polishing  table-knives. 

Two  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  1518, 1514.  In  the  former 
the  knifo-blade  is  passed  between  two  elastic  rollcn  which 

Fig.  1514. 


Knife  Cleaner . 

have  the  abradant  upon  them.  In  the  latter,  the  knife- 
blades  are  thrust  into  holes  in  the  periphery  of  a  round  box, 
and  are  rubbed  between  the  faces  of  two  adjacent  disks  re- 
volving in  opposite  directions,  the  distance  between  them 
being  rogulatable. 

Knif  e-grind'ing  Ma-ohine'.  An  emery  wheel 
mounted  on  a  bench  with  a  way  upon  wmch  tiie 


Autcmatie  Knife-tkarpening  Machine. 

knife  carriage  is  automatically  traversed  in  front 
of  the  grinding  wheel.  Water  is  supplied  from  a 
trickling  cup  above. 

See  grinder,  automatic  , 
Qniiding  machine     . 
Manufacture     .... 
PoliHhing  mach.,  Ouue 
Knife  and  tape  Une. 
Hastings  .... 


•  **  Scientific  AtneT.,'"-  xxxviii.  37L 

•  *^  Scientific  ilfntrtran,"  xxxt.  3ST. 

•  *^Scientific  ilmmVran,"  xxxTii.  S8. 

•  ''Scientific  American,^'  xlUi.  4(t3. 

•  "Seienti/ie  American,''  xxxv.  194. 
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Knife  Ghiard.  {Cutlery.)  A  pivoted  piece  on 
the  back  of  a  carving  fork,  to  protect  the  band 
shoald  the  knife  slip  in  carving. 

The  guard  is  combined  with  a  reit  In  the  carver  of  the 
Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Knife  Head.  That  piece  in  the  catting  appa- 
ratus of  a  harvester,  to  which  the  knife  is  fastened, 
and  to  which  the  pitman-head  is  connected.  In  the 
Harrison  knife-head,  rubber  buffers  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  pitman  wrist,  to  take  up  the  jar 
and  keep  the  eye  from  being  battered. 

Knife  Rest.  A  bench  for  holding  a  knife 
while  being  ground  or  filed.  Such  are  ased  in 
connection  with  grindstones  and  emery  wheels. 
See  under  the  various  heads  and  references  passim. 
Also  list  under  Grinding. 

The  reet  for  harrefter-knivefl,  shown  in  Vig.  1516,  is  fold- 
Pig.  1616. 


Tuttk • ''Se,  American,'' xxxrii.ZBS, 

See  also,  DAKifOie  Maohiki,  supra. 

Knock'ing.  (Add.)  2.  A  jar  produced  by 
"  lost  motion  *'  in  the  connecting  parts  of  machin- 
ery in  motion,  particularly  in  connecting-rod  bear- 
ings or  brasses,  in  the  shsift  bearing  or  lK>xes,  etc. 

See  article  with  diagram,  ^^Seientifie  American  Supple- 
ment,'^  pp.  1, 17. 

Knock'-knee  Brace.  {Surgical.)  A  sup- 
porter, to  correct  inward  curvature  of  the  knees. 
A  Genu  Valgum  Bkacs. 

Knot 


Harvester  Knife  Rest. 

ing,  portable,  and  has  a  box  for  flies.    It  has  thumb-screws 
for  holding  the  knife  steady. 

Knit'ting  Ma-chine'.  Considered  at  length, 
*  pp.  1234-1238,  *'M€ch.  Diet." 

G.  W.  Gregory's  Report  on  Knitting  Machines,  "CSrnf en- 
ma/  Exhibition  Keports,^'  vol.  vii.,  Group  XX.,  p.  53  et  seq., 
deecribes  the  following :  — 

Lamb    .         ....  p.  63. 

Campbell  If  Clute        p.  55. 

Dana  If  Biekford p.  56. 

Franz  ^  Pope p.  66. 

Hawley  ^  Branson p.  56. 

Tuttte p.  57. 

Gunison  if  Coltman p.  58. 

See  also  machine  for  jackets.  •  ^'Engineer;'  xli.  391. 

Otmison  ^  CoUman  .     .    .  •  ''Seientijic  Amer.  5v/>.,"481. 


See  Artiflcer's  knot. 
Bend. 
Boat  knot. 
Bowline  knot. 
Bowline  on  a  bight. 
Builder's  knot. 
Capstan  knot. 
(?arrick  bend. 
CloTe  hitch. 
Diamond  Itnot. 
Dog  shank. 
Double  knot. 
English  knot. 
Figure-of-8  knot. 
Flemish  knot. 
Galley  knot. 
Ilalf  hitch. 
Harness  hitch. 
I  lawyer  bend. 
Uitch. 


Lark*s  head. 
Lashing  knot. 
Loop  knot. 
Harlinspike  hitch. 
Idacthew  Walker  knot. 
Midshipman's  hitch. 
Overhand  knot. 
Prolonge  knot. 
Keef  knot. 
Rosette. 
Sheepshanks. 
Shortening  knot. 
Shroud  Icnot. 
Sixfold  knot. 
Spritsail  sheet  knot. 
Tack  knot. 
Twist  knot. 
Wall  and  crown. 
WaU  knot. 
Weaver's  knot. 


Knot  Ty'er.  {Surgical.)  An  instrument  for 
tying  a  h'gature  in  a  deep-seated  situation. 

See  LiOATuaK  iNsnuMiirrs,  Fig.  2944,  p.  1906,  '^Mech. 
Diet.'' 

Knurl'ing  Tool.  A  tool  to  produce  knurl 
work ;  such  as  that  on  the  edge  of  a  thumb-screw. 

•  "Scientific  American,"  xl.  228,  Fig.  2;  Figs.  16-21,  p. 
228. 

Kuft  'Work.  {Fine  Art  MetaUwork.)  The 
name  for  the  damasceening  of  Hyderabad :  gold  or 
silver  wire  let  into  undercut  graved  lines  on  a  steel, 
iron,  or  bronze  object,  and  incorporated  by  ham- 
mering. 

A  cheap  Ku/t  work  —  a  sham  in  face  —  has  gold  leaf  laid 
on  a  surface  roughened  by  etching,  while  the  gold  wipes  off 
the  smoother  sunace. 

Ky'ak.  The  Eskimo  canoe,  used  in  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Kys'to-tome.  {Surgical.)  See  Ctstotomb, 
**AIech.  Did.'' 


L.     A  rectangularly  bent  pipe  connection. 

An  ell.     See  Bend,  c.  rf.  Fig.  295,  p.  97,  supra. 

La'bel-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  attach- 
ing labels  to  cans,  bottles,  boxes,  packages,  etc.  See 
Fig.  2781,  p.  1242,  "  Afech.  Diet.** 

Bigelow's  machine  Is  adapted  to  labeling  round  cans  and  is 
adjustable  to  those  of  any  circumference  and  length.  The  la- 
bels are  applied  either  with  marginal  paste,  or  paste  all  over 
their  backs.  It  is  operated  by  two  persons,  one  to  lay  the 
can  on  at  one  end  and  the  other  to  take  it  off  at  the  other  end; 
the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  can  passing  down  the  inclined 
chute  doing  the  work.     Capacity,  40  per  minute. 

In  Russell'M  machine  the  paste  is  applied  all  over  the  back 
of  the  label,  the  process  is  automatic,  the  cans  being  simply 
put  in  and  taken  out ;  the  motion  is  by  hand  crank. 

La'bel  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  preparing 
and  printing  labels. 

In  Butefnnson's  label  maehlne,  Fig.  1617,  the  ribbon  of 


paper  is  wound  upon  reel  B,  from  which  it  is  drawn  by  a  reg. 
nlar  motion  of  the  feed-rollers  J.  The  guides  C  C  steady  it, 
in  its  onward  course,  in  a  direct  line.  The  rollers  D  flange 
it  and  crease  it.  The  guide  rfi  turns  the  flange  d*  up  at  right 
angles.  The  reel  e^  has  on  it  the  tape  e*.  In  ueing  the  tape, 
carry  one  end  down  under  guide  0^',  through  the  mucilage  e, 
up  through  M;raper«8,  down  again  under  roller  G,  then  under 
guide  ^i,  where  it  is  pressed  down  to  the  paper ;  and,  as  it 
passes  forward,  the  flanged  edge  is  folded  down  over  it  by  the 
folder  Hand  is  pressed  firmly  down  by  spring  prosser-bar  h. 
It  then  payees  between  feed-rollers  J,  and  on  between  the  plate 
I^and  Ktop  j',  and  the  hole  is  punched.  At  the  proper  inter- 
val of  time,  the  inking-roller  iVpas.'^es  under  the  type  m^,  and 
recedes  again.  The  type  descends  with  the  knife  and  prints 
the  tag,  and  the  knife  L  cuts  off  the  tag  complete.  A  piece 
of  strong  paper  strips  may  be  used  imstead  of  the  ta^ie,  or  the 
flanged  edge  may  be  gummed,  without  any  tape  being  used  : 
or  a  ribbon  of  paper  and  cloth,  combined  in  one  article,  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  paper  ribbon. 


Ijab'o-ra-to-ry  Forge, 
forge  for  the  work  room. 


A   comi>act   form   of 
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That  shown  in  Fig.  1518  is  a  French  form,  and  has  bellows, 
hearth,  ▼ise,  and  drilling  arrangement. 

See  also  Chemist  s  Forob,  Fig.  610,  p.  193,  supra,  etc. 
lAboratorj  equipment,  Schaeht  •  "5r.  Amer.  5up.,*'  1678. 
Laboratory  furnace  .• ''8r.  American  Sup.,-' dl9. 

Lab'o-ra-to-ry  Pur'nace. 
A  compact  form  of  furnace  for 
the  work-ehop. 

For  instances,  see  Blast  Gas  Fuk- 
NACc,  Figs.  321-828,  p.  105 ;  Bunsbn 
Burner  Furnace,  Figs.  478^76,  pp. 
146,  147;  Crucible  Furnace,  Fig. 
788,  p.  2S3,  supra,  also  p.  1242, 
'*Mech.  Diet.' 

Lab'o-ra-to-ry  Lathe.  A  form  of  lathe  for 
dentists,  jewelers,  etc.  Adapted  for  drilling  and 
polishing. 

it  i»  foot-power,  stands  on  a  tripod,  and  the  head  is  thrown 
forward  5^'  from  tne  perpendicular  to  allow  a  person  to  sit  - 
while  using  it.    The  height  of  the  head  is  adjustable.  f 

Lab'y-rinth.  {Metnllnrgy.)  An  apparatus  in 
which  the  slimes  or  finely  stamped  metallic  matters 
and  ganguc  are  placed  in  an  extended  trough  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  water.  The  bottom  of  the 
trough  has  little  trenches  formed  by  slats,  and  the 
matters  deposit  according  to  relative  fineness  and 
levity,  the  lighter  at  the  greater  distance  from  the 
point  of  ingress. 

Lace  Paper.  Paper  surface-stamped  and  per- 
forated to  resemble  lace. 

The  difficulty  in  manufacturing  these  papers  is  to  produce  a 
surface  which  w^ill  exhibit,  as  in  real  lace,  the  fino  gradations 
of  lines.     Small    leaden 


AneVs,  Bouman's.  WiUianu's,  Uebreidis,  Lftn  ■«,  probes. 
LUbTfich's  flstuU  knife. 
Naye*'  lachrymal  gouge. 
MaHjfredVit  speculum. 


Fip.  1518. 


hammers  are  used  for 
punrhinpr  on  stamps.  The 
]lol«"^  ntnl  <-i!>it!i  of  the  de- 
i^irc'.l  |i:ittcr»  are  mii^ed  on 
tiir  Niiitiifi,  ami  the  paper 
Ixiiiii;  liiid  on  it  l^  ham- 
iihtvhI  iintj]  tht*  hollow 
^nrfacMi  project  on  the 
nther  ?ide.  Fmm  two  to 
iom  Nlieiotfi  arf>  staxnped  at 
n  fimp,  and  unlnwi  they 
briTpbc^n  riihWd  with  talc 
Uiey    ran?l    ^n'    cinsely 


laboratory  Forf^e. 

Lach'ry-mal  Duct  In'stru-ments.  (Surgi- 
cal.) These  include  syringes,  dilators,  prol)es,  for- 
ceps, pouges,  catheters,  specula,  knives. 

See  ('ANALirrLA,  al^o  Lachrtmal  Duct  Dilator,  p.  1244, 
"  Medi.  Diet.'' 

Sec  alHo  pp.  6,  7,  Part  II.,  TifmantCs  *' Armamentarium 
i  Vi  intr^ru  »/»,'■  for  — 

Artel's,  MrFarlanff's,  LieboUTs,  Agn^ic's  eye  syringes. 

Galezowski/\s,  Webtr's  canalicula  dilators. 


Label  Machine. 

Noyes^  conjunctiTa  forceps. 
Speirs*  lachrymal  catheter. 

La'cing.     {Nautical.)    A  cord  to  lace  a  sail  to 
a  gaff,  or  a  bonnet  to  a  sail. 

La'cing  Chit'ter.     {Leather.)    A  knife  with  a 
gage,  to  preserve  the  width  of  the  strip. 
Lacing  cutter,  EUiott         •  **  Scientific  American,''  xliii.  178. 

La'cing  Hook.  (Boot.)  Fig.  1519 

Hooks  on  the  margins  of 
the  upper,  over  which  a 
lace  is  caught  side  by  side 
alternately  to  close  the 
opening  in  the  shoe. 

Lac'quer.  From  lar 
( Hindu ) ,  *  *  the  h  undred 
thousand,"  alluding  to  the 
smallness  of  the  insect, 
Coccus  lacca,  which  pro- 
duces the  resinous  exuda- 
tion on  certain  Indian 
trees. 

The  Japanese  lacquer,  vtimAi, 
is  from  the  sap  of  tJie  rkus 
vtmicifera,  which  is  obtained 
by  a  process  of  tapping,  similar 
to  that  employed  in  obtaining 
tur)>entine.  The  process  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the 
author's  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  *^ Atlantic  Monthly," 
•vol.  xl.,  p.  559,  et  seq.  See 
also  digest  from  report  of  Jap- 
anese Commissioners  at  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  1876,  in  ''Sci- 
entific Aweriran,''  xxxT.  89 ; 
and  ''Scientific  American  Sup- 
plement," 076. 

The  lacquer  work  of  Japan  Is  , 
admittedly  superior  to  that  of  I 
('hina,  which  is  attributed  to  I 
the  advantage  possessed  by  the  I 
former  in  having  a  molster  cli- 1 
mate,  and  to  the  comparative  I 
a>)sence  of  dust  in  the  atmos- 1 
phere.  The  Japanese  lacquer  1 
it,<«elf  is,  however,  more  limpid  I 
tliiui  that  of  China,  the  latter  I 
hH\'ing  a  yellow  tinge. 

The  perfection  of  the  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  lacquer  work  docs  not  altogether  depend 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  ramlsh  or  the  preparation  of  th« 
color.«.    The  most  elaborate  pains  are  pfeviously  taken  with 
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the  sarf»o«  of  the  niAteriAl  to  be  embeUiahed.  The  furface 
of  the  wood  is  carefully  smoothed  ;  joints,  if  anj  exist,  are 
filled  with  fine  tow,  &ud  corered  with  fhin  stripn  of  silk  or 
paper  j  the  surface  is  then  anointed  with  a  Tegetable  oil, 
found  in  the  mountains ;  when  drjr,  the  ramish  ij  applied. 
On  this  surface  the  gold  or  ailTer  ornamentation  or  relief 
work  is  applied,  and  the  whole  coTered  with  another  coat  of 
Tarnish. 

Recipes  :  — 

Far  Btau  Ca$ti$tg$ :  Seed  lac 6  oi. 

Amber  of  copal  .    .     .    .    2  o>. 
Dmgon's  blood   ....  40  grains, 
Extract  red  sandal  wood    80  grains. 
Oriental  saffron      ...  36  grains. 
Pounded  glass    .     .     .    .    4  oi. 

Alcohol 44  OS. 

JSxpofw  articlem  to  a  gentle  heat  and  dip  in  the  lacquer, 
seTeral  times  if  necessary.  Has  a  good  color,  is  durable, 
may  be  cleaned  with  water  and  dry  rag. 

Go/d  Color  Laequfr :  Copal 2 

Shellac 1 

Melt  and  add:  boiled  oil 2 

Mix  gradually  in  oil  turpentine 10 

(Jolor  with  gum  guttsc  in  turpentine  for  yellow  ;  dragon's 
blood  for  red. 

For  Brass  or  Bronze :  Shellac 16 

Dragon^s  blood ......      4 

Turmeric  root 1 

Alcohol 882 

Warm  the  article  before  applying. 

BUuk  Lacquer:  Shellac 9 

Methylic  alcohol 60 

Digest,  and  then  apply  asphalt  um 10 

DissolTe  in  benzine -  ...    60 

l4unp-black,  ad  lib. 
Dilute  with  alcohol  and  benzine. 
See  also  Brass  Lacouuuno,  p.  130,  supra. 
lAcquer,  Japanojie     .     .      "5c.  ilTN^.  ^vp.,' 1881,  2766. 
Painting,  Japanese         .  *  *'Iron  Agey'-  xTii.,  Feb.  8,  p.  7  ; 

April  6,  p.  1. 
Ware,  Japanese     .     .  '*  Van  Nostrond's  Mag.,*'  xiv.  864. 

Ifao'to-den-Bim'e-ter.  A  specific  gravity  in- 
strnment  by  Qaevenne. 

It  is  of  the  hydrometer  form,  and  has  one  spindle  with  two 
scales,— one  to  show  the  density  of  pure  milk,  another  for 
skimmed  milk  ;  both  scales  expresidng  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  milk. 

The  greatest  density  of  cow-s  milk  is  1.036,  produced  under 
favorable  circumstances.  The  usual  density  of  pure  good 
milk  is  1.080,  water  being  1.000.  A  scale  of  85^  shows,  there- 
fore, the  full  range  between  water  and  the  best  milk,  and 
■erres  to  register  all  the  information  which  a  trial  of  the 
density  can  elicit. 

See  ItACTOMKrER. 

Isac-tom'e-ter.     An    instru-         Wg- 1620. 
ment  for  testing  milk.  *^A 

It  18  usually  on  the  principle  of 
the    hydrometer,   and    determines  ,■ 

the  specific  gravitj*. 

The  centesimal  galactometer  is  the  in- 
vention of  Dinocourt.  It  has  two  scales  : 
one  for  pure  milk,  and  colored  yellow 
on  th«  staff  of  the  instrument ;  the  other  «  nni  ^ 

lor  skimmed  milk,  colored  blue  on  the  |s.£g, ml^mm 

instrument.  gg      ^ 

"  Thv  first  degree  on  the  top  of  the         ^^^  EH  #«  l..iMei 
scale  is  marked  .50,  which  corresfmnds  to   |S         hh      \ 
the  sp.gr.  1014.    The  marks  following   f     ••iff'^t'^** 
extend  from  50  to  100  (sp.  gr.  l.C-©), 
and  over.     Each  degree  starting  from 
100,  in  mounting  np  to  60,  rcprc!<ents  a 
hundredth  of  purs  milk ;   the  defrrees  ^  ^^ 

formed  by  a  Hne  are  equal,  as  60,  52,  64,  m      V 

etc. ;  the  degrees  formed  by  a  dot  are         m,       I 
unequal,  as  81,  88,  86,  etc.    To  illuiitrate  I        I 

by  an  example  :   If  the  galactometer  is  ■III 

rank  to  the  86th  degree,  that  wUl  indi-         U      I 
cate  86  hundredths  of  pure  milk,  and         P      I 
consequently  that  15  hundredths  of  w»-         ^    Mj 
ter  has  been  added  to  this  milk  ;  if  sunk 
to  60°,  that  will  indicate  40  hundredths 
of  water,  or  four-tenths  of  water  added. 

"  The  skim-milk  scale  is,  like  the  flnt, 
divided  into  hundredths  (lOO^),  of  which 
the  first  60  have  been  cut  off  as  uselesi*,     Centtsimal  Galae- 
•»  in  the  case  of  the  other  scale,  each  tomtter. 

I  eommencing  from  100  to  50,  and 

;  upwards  represents  a  hundredth  of  pure  skimmed 
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milk,  consequently  the  manner  of  estimating  the  quantity 
of  water  added  to  skim  milk  is  absolutely  the  same  as  for 
pure  milk  with  cream."  — *'Mott."  ^ 

The  instrument  of  Bouchardat  tf  Quetsenne  is  shown  in 
_     ,__-     Fig.  1521.    It  differs  from  that 
Kg.  1521.   of  Dinocourt  in  the  division  of 

its  scale.  The  shaft  bears  three 

graduations. 

The    middle  one    comprises 

the  figures  between  14  and  42, 

annwering  to  1.014  and   1.042 

.specific  gravity.    For  instance, 

if  the  instrument  be  sunk  in 

H  liquid  up  to  the  figure  ^, 

this  signifies  that  a  liter  of  this 

milk  weighs  1.029  grams,  and 

that  its  density  is  consequently 

1.029.     The    instrument    has 

been  graduated  for  the  temper^ 

ature  of  4- 16°  C.    The  ^cale 

on  the  right  is  employed  when 

it   is    certain    that   the    milk 

acted  on  is  not  skimmed.    This 

scale  shows  what  are  the  vari- 
ations of  the  density  of  milk 

in  proportion  as  water  is  add- 
ed, and  the  figures  .1,  .2,  etc., 

indicate  that  the   liquid   ope- 
{     H     II   rated   upon    has   been   mixed 

with  this  proportion  of  water. 

The  scale  on  the  left  contains 

the  same  indications  relative 

to   skimmed    milk.     Milk    is 

marked  pure  on  this   instru-  «___,     f  tr^uu 
Laeto^ensim-    totnt,  between  the  specific  ^^^{  t^JT^ 

skimmed  milk  is  marked  ' 

pure  between  the  envities  1.084  and  1.037. 

In  graduating  the  Board  of  Health  lactometer,  shown  in 
FiK^22,  the  100°  is  placed  at  the  standard  1.029,  and  0  at 
1.000,  the  gravity  of  water,  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
divided  into  100  equal  divisions.  The  point  to  which  the 
lactometer  sinks  in  the  milk  under  examination  indicates 
the  pereentacre  of  milk  in  100  parts.  Thus,  if  the  lactometer 
sinks  to  80^he  milk  must  consist  of,  at  least,  20  per  cent,  of 
water  and  80  of  milk.  This  assumes  the  original  milk  to 
hare  had  >  specific  gravity  of  1.029 ;  but  if  the  milk  had 
originally  a  gravity  of  1.084,  it  would  require  16.67  per  cent, 
of  water  to  bring  it  down  to  1.029,  and  20  per  cent  more  water 
to  lower  it  to  80°  on  the  lactometer.  The  temperature  at 
which  examinations  are  made  with  the  lactometeri^ould  be 
60  F. 

The  followine  is  the  rapid  method  of  chemical 
analysis  of  milk,  devised  by  Prof.  Lehmann,  of 
Munich. 

A  weighed  quantity,  sar  9  or  10  grams  of  milk,  is  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  poured  out  in  a  thin 
layer  upon  a  porous  plate  of  burnt  day,  very  dense  and  fine- 
grained. The  water  of  the  milk,  as  well  as  the  milk  sugar, 
albumen,  and  a  portion  of  the  salts  dissolved  in  it,  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  clay  plate,  while  the  total  amount  of  fats  and 
caseine  in  the  milk  remain  on  the  plate  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
skin  or  film.  This  film  is  easily  removed  with  a  horn  spat- 
ula, and  then  dried  and  weighed.  If  it  is  desired  to  deter- 
mine the  fats  alone,  this  film  may  be  extracted  with  ether, 
and  thus  the  two  most  important  constituents  of  milk  Tery 
quickly  determined.  In  many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
the  total  weight  of  the  principal  solid  constituents  of  the 
milk,  hence  also  the  amount  of  water,  for  which  Hcarrely 
two  hour:*  are  required.  This  method  also  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage that  a  great  number  of  samples  can  be  tested  at 
once  without  much  trouble.  It  also  doe^  away  with  the  use 
of  numerous  coi^tly  platinum  dishes  and  troublesome  water 
baths,  which  are  aUnys  getting  dr>  if  not  carefully  watched. 
The  operation  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  used  by  any  person 
who  possesses  an  accurate  balance  and  set  of  weights. 

Comparing  the  milk  of  the  cow,  mare,  and  sow  by  compo- 
sition, the  latter  is  found  very  much  the  richest,  as  the  fol- 
lowing analyttes  8how  :  — 


Cow. 

87.00 
4.<X) 
4.10 

l(lf».()fl 

Marc. 

1J0.310 
1.0',5 

i.a53 

6.28r, 
,         0.31)7 

Sow. 

Water 

Fats 

Albuminoids    .     .     . 

Sugar 

Mineral  matter     .     . 

Si. 760 
H.ISO 
n.8»o 

10<>.0«X) 

100.000 
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Rich  M  w>w^8  milk  is.  it  1«  remarkftble  th&t  the  lactometer 
abows  no  cream.  Drying  on  the  wftter-bath,  it  exhale*  the 
dika  of  roast  pork,  and  on  putrefying,  that  of  patrid  bacon. 


See  Bor$U%.    .     .     . 

Ba$ik$-8ckubler  .    . 

Lactoeoope,  Huuner 

Paper  by  Dr.  MoU    . 
AndanalydB    .    .     . 


"  Technologiste^^'  xxzriii.  172. 

•  *^ Scientific  American,'*  xxxiT.208. 
Laboulaye's  ^^Dictionnaire^  etc.,'* 

11.,  cop.,  *^Lait.^' 
^* Scientific  American,^'  xxxvi.  21 : 
xxxvii.  244. 

•  ''Se.Am.  Sup.;-  1050, 1181. 

^* Scientific  American;^  xxxiT.  8. 


Refer  to  ''Jour.  Phar.  et  Oum.;'  3d  aeriei,  1844,  t.  v.  p. 
187  ;  ''Jow.  Chem.  Medic.;'  4th  series,  1856,  t.  11,  p.  842- 
401., 

See  ''Die.  Eney.  Set.  Med.;'  p.  144— Lait. 

"JUpertoire  de  Pharmaei*;'  Juillet.  1866. 

TiUoeh'8  " Phiiosopkical  Magazine;'  Nos.  57,  68,  p.  241. 

See  also  Pioscopi. 

Lac'to-Bcope.  The  laclowo|i4?  of  Dr.  Heoft- 
ner  of  Barman  is  baaed  on  the  opacity  of  pure  milk. 

It  consists  of  two  round  plates  of  glmw  about  the  ^lst>  of  » 
watch  crystal,  placed  parallel  and  hoU  uJkiuI  ^''  apart  bv  a 
metal  strip,  which  passes  between  theui,  iJiivLilirig  the  «paro 
between  them  into  two  sections,     lu    th*^  Iovht  secliou  iji 
placed  and  secured  some  pure  milk,  ur,  b<»iter,  Mjme  perom- 
nent  white  fluid  of  precisely  the  mnw  oijarity  w  pun*  milk 
On  one  of  the  glass  plates  are  some  flut-  blaik  li  u**      I'hc  nyv- 
per  section  is  filled  with  the  milk 
to  be  tested,  and  secured  by  an 
elastic  band.     On   holding  the 
apparatus  between  the  eye  and 
the  light,  the  black  lines  being 
on  the  side  opposite  the  eye,  the 
black  lines  will  be  seen  more 
distinctly  through  the  less 
opaque  medium.     If  the  milk 
to  be  tested  is  less  opaque  than 
the  normal  liquid,  as  shown  by 
the  lines  being  more  distinctly 
Tisible  through  it,  the  milk  hsis 
probably    been    watered   or 
skimmed. 

Compare  Duphonomktbb,  p. 
255,  supra. 

Lac  Work.  A  very  ex- 
tensive Industry  in  India. 
There  are  many  styles :  — 

The  surface  of  furniture,  box- 
es, or  triuquetry  are  covered 
with  the  lac,  and  this  is  laid  on 
in  colors,  and  the  designs  cut 
through  to  expose  lower  colors. 

The  surface  thus  prepared  is  etched  or  painted. 

A  drab  ground,  ornamented  with  geometrical  flower  forms, 
in  colors. 

Fig.  1523. 


These  are  bat  a  few.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  in 
Dr.  George  C.  M.  Bir^wood's  "Handbook  to  the  BHtisk  In- 
diam  Section.''    Paris,  1878 ;  pp.  78,  74, 1st  ed. 

Lad'der.  A  portable  frame  with  steps.  A  list 
is  given  on  p.  1 244,  '*  Afech.  Diet." 

A  protean  step-ladder  is  shown  in  Fig.  1623.  It  is  shown 
eloaed,  extended,  on  stain,  on  winding  stairs,  etc  —  Corert. 

Lad'der  Truck.  A  vehicle  for  carrying  Are- 
ladders  and  hooks.  A  hook-and-ladder  truck.  Fur- 
nished with  (say)  5  ladders,  6  band  hooks,  2  axes, 
2  picks,  4  lanterns,  rope-reel,  drag-rope,  and  side- 
ropes,  etc. 

Iia'dle.  (Founding.)  A  pan  or  kettle  with  a 
handle,  to  hold  molten  metal  for  p 


•  pounng. 


Fig.  isai. 


Protean  Slep-iadder, 


Balanced  Foundry  Ladle. 

The  smaller  are  known  as  bullet  or  olnmber's 
ladles,  etc. ;  the  larger,,  as  shanks.  The  glass  ladle 
is  a  cuvette. 

Fig.  1624  shows  a  balanced  foundry  label  of  laigc  slae, 
with  a  capacity  up  to  8  tons.  It  pours  from  either  side,  and 
is  tipped  by  geanng  from  the  hand-wheel.  It  is  slung  by 
the  bail  above  from  the  chain  of  the  crane,  and  turns  on 
pi  Tots. 

A  nickel-plated  concave  disk  may  be  attached  to  the  han- 
dle of  a  foundry  ladle  to  protect  the  workman  from  heat 
and  reflect  light  upon  tlie  mouth  of  the  flask. 

La'dle  Fur'nace.  A  gas  furnace  in  which  the 
metal  to  be  melted  is  contained  in  a  ladle  over 
the  Bunsen  jet.  Its  capacity  is  (say)  ladlea  of  6'' 
diameter,  to  melt  6  or  8  pounds  of  zinc,  tin,  lead, 
etc.     See  Fig.  152.5. 

Lag'ging.  {Mining.)  The  timber  over  and  upon 
the  sides  of  a  drift. 

Lag  Screw.  An  iron  screw,  driven  by  s 
wrench,  but  screwing  into  wood  ;  securing  the  lag- 
ging around  a  cylinder  or  other  object.  See  Fig. 
1526. 

It  has  a  square  or  hexagonal  head,  a  wood  acrew-thraad 
out  on  it,  and  if  round  under  the  head. 

Lake.  A  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina^ 
formed  in  a  solution  containing  an  organic  color- 
ing matter :  as  madder  lake ;  cwJiineal  laJce,  etc. 
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Ki«.  1526. 


Fig.  IfiSS. 


Ltwdle  Fumacf. 


iMg  Sereic. 


Yellow  lakes  for  djes  are  produced  from  quercitrou  bark, 
relic w  berries,  yellow  wood  and  annatto. 

Blue  lakes  are  fumiAhed  by  litmus  derived  from  lichens 
found  in  Southern  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the 
Ea«t  Indies,  and  indigo. 

Red  and  Tiolet  lakes  are  obtained  from  cochineal,  madder, 
Bruil  wood,  lac  dye,  and  safBower. 

Lam'i-na-ted  Beam.  One  of  the  methods  of 
forming  a  curved  beam.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

The  Scarfed,  Flitched, 

Bent,  Laminated. 

The  latter  is  made  of  thin  planks  or  boards,  bent  to  shape, 
laid  together  and  secured  to  form  an  integnil  beam,  u  in 
Figs.  312-316,  pp.  13^139,  "JtfecA.  Diet." 

Ifamp.  A  device  in  which  a  liqaid  oil  or  grease 
is  burned  in  a  wick. 

KendaU's  hydrostatic  safety  lamp  is  shown  in  Fig.  1627. 
The  water  is  shown  by  horizontal  shading,  the  oil  by  oblique. 
The  water  forms  a  seal  for  the  oil,  and  forces  the  latter  up 
the  wick  tube. 

Lavendar's  steam  lamp  (Br.)  for  collieries  consists  of  a 
glass     lantern     18^' 

'Square,     with    a     fun-  Fig.  1628. 

nel  TA"  high.  Into  this 
is  introduced  a  jet  of 
.^tcsni,  about  l-'W  in 
diameter,  the  object  ol 
which  is  to  create  a  par- 
tial vacuum  in  the  lan- 

Fic.  1527. 


tern.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  surrounding  air  is  forced 
through  the  burner  of  the  lamp,  causing  almost  complete 
combustion  of  the  oil.  A  very  brilliant  light  is  thus  pro- 
duced, the  increase  in  brilliancy  being  partly  owing  to  the 
products  of  combustion  being  continuously  removed  and  a 
volume  of  fresh  air  introduced.  The  results  obtained  from 
a  ^"  wick  liave  been  calculated  as  equal  to  a  light  of  upward 
of  600  sperm  candles. 

See  Jobard,  Fr.,  *  Laboulaye^s  ^'Dictionnaire,^'  etc.,  iv., 
cap.  ''£clairage,"  Fig.  8518. 

Zimmermati's  hydro-electric  self-lighting  light  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1528.  The  lamp  has  a  Dobereiner  apparatus  and  gal- 
vanic battery  combined  with  any  form  of  burner  or  kind  of 
illuminating  liquid. 

The  Dobereiner  lamp  A  serves  as  the  pedestal,  and  contains 
the  acid,  water,  and  sine.  The  gas  ascends  the  vertical 
tube  B,  passes  through  the  valve  at  C,  and  escapes  at  an 
orifice  just  below  the  burner.  J?  is  a  galvanic  battery,  which 
is  normally  out  of  action,  but  set  in  activity  by  pressing  a 
knob,  and  has  wire  connecting  with  the  hydrogen  outlet 
near  the  burner,  heating  an  electrode  red-hot  at  the  same 
moment  that  hydrqgen  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  hydro- 
gen is  iullamed  and  the  wick  lighted  by  the  single  pressure 
on  the  knob. 


Blast  lamp,  Br.  . 
Cleaner  .  .  .  . 
Electric,  Rtxpieff  . 


•  ''Enpneer,"  xlil.  309. 
"  Sctentifie  American  & 
*^^Teleg.  Journal, ^^  vi. 


.,"  778. 

3,  •des. 


»  '^Seientijie  Amer.;-  xzxix.  368. 
►••AftWii^  4"  Se.  Press,''  xxxv.  41. 
'^Iron  Age,''  xx.,  Aug.  9,  p.  11. 

^*Scienti_fie  American,''  xl.  182. 


Hydros'atic  Safety  Lamp. 


Hydro-electric  lAg/U. 


Extinguisher,  Hale  .  . 
Mining,  Boeseh  .  .  . 
Safety-valve,  Lnoar*  . 
Self-lighting  time  lamp. 

Covert ' 

Steam  lamp  for  collieries. 

LacfHcfor,  Br.    .     .     .     '■^ Scientific  American  Sup,'*  IQi. 
Wick  trimmer,  JSanniAr,  *  '•^Scientific  American,''  xxxv.  13L 

Dissertation  on  lamps.  Report  of  Asel  Ames,  Jr.,  ^^Cen- 
tennial Reports,'^  v.,  Group.  XIV.,  pp.  23-31. 

Lamp'black  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  A  black  pigment 
obtained  from  the  smoke  of  burning  resin,  fat,  or 
gas.     See  p.  1247,  *0/ecA.  Diet:* 

See  Mallet's  report,  "  C^entennial  Exhibition  ReporU,'"  vol. 
iv.,  Group  III. 

Lamp-black  apparatus,  •  p.  110 ;  Neff's,  •  p.  111. 

Lamp'black.  United  Sutes  patents  on  Lamp- 
black apparatus :  — 

Number. 

Chater,  N 1,858 

Mini,  J.  0 3,824 

CUrk,  E 6,001 

Mortimer,  C 7,266 

Griswold,  O.  W 11,826 

Jaeger,  W.  G.  W 11,381 

Roth,  J.  A 17,619 

Child,  R.  S 82,763 

Lundgran,  J.  E 42,257 

Wei8man,J 43,444 

Prenatt,  A 50.493 

Millochan,  A 72,068 

Perlee,  R.  N 72,078 

Matlack,  M 76,943 

Millochan,  A 84,131 

Vander  Weyde,  P.  II 87,382 

O'Reilly,  P 91.038 

Brenton,J 95,977 

Farrar,  A 96,409 

Howarth,  J 131,446 

Wilson,  G.  F 90,827 

Rogers,  J 146,961 

Tait,  A.  H 148,778 

Boitenbeig,  J.  H 168,234 

Farrar,  A 164,467 

Neff,  P.,  &  L.  S.  Fales 169,440 

Neff,  P 160,786-160,789 

Neff,  P 162,492 

Neff,  P 162,679 

Neff,  P 163,027 

Neff,  P 166,936 

Lamp  Ce-ment'.  For  attaching  the  brass  col- 
I  lar  to  the  glass  socket  on  the  reservoir  of  a  pctio- 
i  leum  lamp :  — 

Boil  8  parts  resin  with  1  part  caustic  soda  and  6  parts  water. 
Mix  with  half  the  weight  of  gypsum.  It  sets  in  46  minutes. 
Zinc  white,  white  lead,  or  precipitated  chalk  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  gypsum,  but  harden  more  slowly. 

Lamp  Fur'nace.  One  in  which  a  lamp  —  in 
contradistinction  to  a  gas  jet,  Bunsen  burner,  or 
charcoal — is  used  as  a  means  of  heating. 
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Umd  In  labontoriet :  Griffin's  for  iiutanoe  ;  sm  *^Cktmi' 
ted  Handieraft;'  •  p.  123. 

Lamp  Jack.  {Railway,)  A  hood  over  a  lamp 
chimnej  on  the  roof  of  a  car. 

Lamp  Stove.  See  Petroleum  Stove,  Figs. 
3364,  3365,  p.  1676,  "J/ecA.  Diet" 

Lan'ca-Bhire  Boil'er.  The  long  horizontal 
two-flue  boiler  is  an  improvement  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  the  illustrious  Smeaton,  the  orinnator  of 
the  flue  traversing  the  boiler.  Smeaton 's  boiler  had 
a  single  flue ;  the  common  boiler  used  on  our  west- 
em  nvers  has  two ;  but  in  neither  case  is  the  fur- 
nace or  course  of  draft  the  same  as  in  the  Lanca- 
shire boiler,  as  it  is  called  in  Eugland. 

The  front  of  each  flue  In  the  latter  boiler,  shown  in  Fig.  1529, 
coufltitutes  the  furnace,  and  the  Tolatile  products  of  combus- 
tion paM  backward  through  the  fluea  into  a  back  chamber, 
revert  along  each  side,  dive  under  the  front,  and  then  paMi 
underneath  the  length  of  the  boiler  and  ei>cape  by  a  sub-flue 
to  the  stack. 

The  Cornish  boiler  has  but  a  single  flue  and  is  sometimes 
mounted  with  side  reverting  flues  ;  it  usually  carries  a  lower 
pressure  than  the  (Lancashire  boiler  and  b  of  larger  diame- 
ter. The  Lancashire  has  some  advantages,  especially  where 
great  power  is  required.  In  laiige  boilers,  the  two  flue  tubes 
form  good  stays  for  the  flat  ends  ;  the  firegrates  can  be  made 
of  the  proportions  which  give  the  greatest  economy.     If  the 

Fig.  V&i. 


Fig.  1630. 


.    i 


Forms  of  Lancet*. 

The  next  two  are  straight  spear  and  carved  probe  bistooriM. 
The  next  two  are  a  tenaculum  and  a  gum  lancet. 
The  next  are  sharp  and  blunt  point  tenotomes 
Next,  tenotome  and  scalpel. 

Land'ing  Gaff.     (Fishing.)    A  barbed  spear 
for  landing  fish. 

Iiaiid'ing  Net.      (Fishing.)     A   bag-net  with 
hoop  mouth  for  landing  a  hooked  fish. 

Land  Line     ( Fishing. )    Line  passing  from  the 
end  of  the  seine  to  the  shore. 

Land  Roller.  An  implement  for 
leveling  land  and  breaking  clods.  See 
Roller.  See  also  Clod  Crusher, 
Fig.  638,  p.  201,  supra, 

Land'Bcape  Mir'ror.  A  mirror 
which  condenses  or  diminishes  the  view 
into  a  perspective  effect.  A  Claude  Ijir- 
raine. 

Lan'tern.  (Founding.)  A  per- 
forated core-barrelf  generally  short,  and 
of  large  diameter. 

A    portable   case  for    protecting  a 
light. 
Miller's,  Coogan  •  ''Amer.  Miller,-  vii.  167. 


Iron  Age^"  xix.,  Jan.  11,5. 
'*Sc.Am.  5ii/».,-' 1660, 2757. 

•  '-Sc.  Am.  5kp,"  704,  Fii?  3. 

•  ''Man.  If  Bmldtr;'  ix.  46. 

•  "&.  Amer.,"'  xxxvii.  365. 
•"&.  Amtr.  Sup.;'l2S^. 

'*Sc.  Amer.^*^  xxxvi.  229. 
See  infra. 
Fig.  1026,  p.  S38, 8ig>ra. 


Appleby  Bros.   Lancashire  Boiler.     (English.) 

flues  are  stoked  alternately  a  more  even  temperature  is  main- 
tained ;  the  heat  in  one  furnace  is  always  at  itahi|?hest  when 
the  other  is  at  Its  lowest,  and  the  two  flues  meeting  in  one 
combustion  chamber,  it  follows  that  the  gases  from  the  hot- 
test furnace  ignite  and  consume  the  thick  smoke  from  the 
other  which  is  being  stoked,  so  that  no  unconsumed  products 
need  escape  from  the  chimney. 

.K  range  of  large  boilers  is  often  fitted  with  lifting  bridges, 
a  flue  connecting  the  two  furnaces  in  the  front,  and,  after  a 
furnace  has  been  newly  fired,  the  bridge  is  lifted  by  a  lever 
in  front  of  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  of  the  smoke  is  made  to 
pass  over  the  fire  of  the  other  furnace.  In  all  large  works 
there  is  at  least  one  boiler  more  than  ii»  required  for  daily  use, 
so  that  any  of  the  boilers  may  be  laid  off  for  periodical  ex- 
amination and  repair  when  it  is  required. 

Lance.  (Fishing.)  A  fishinj;  spear  nsed  in 
killinjr  captured  whales,  sword-tish,  porpoises,  etc 
For  list  see  Harpoon. 

Lance  Hook.  (Fishing.)  These  are  fastened 
on  the  boat's  side  to  hang  the  lances  upon. 

Lan'cet.  (Surgical.)  A  delicate  cutting  in- 
strument which  often  bears  a  special  name  derived 
from  its  form  or  the  plate  of  its  application. 

Fig.  1630  shows  several  forms  :  — 

Those  on  the  left.  In  a  handle,  are  a  scalpel  and  spear  bis- 
toury . 


White 

Slides  .... 

Vertical    .     .     . 
Magic  lantern 
['ainting      ... 
Keflecting,  Knight 

''lides 

Mast-head,  Stone,  Br. 
Fighting,  Br.  .    .    . 

Lap.     1 .  A  wheel  or  disk  used  in  grind- 
ing or  polishing.    Usually  on  a  vertical 
axis.     See  p.  1252,  '*Mech.  Did." 
(Watchmaking.)     Grinding   and  polishing Ups 
art*  made  of  emery,  copper,  tin,  boxwood,  ivory,  and  Arkan- 
sas oil  stone,  of  various  dimensions. 

The  various  kinds  of  wheels,  and  the  abradanta  for  grind 
ing  and  polishing,  are  mentioned  on  p.  1268,  ''Meek.  Diet. 
Their  relative  hardness  is  given  in  a  table,  p.  1617,  Ibid. 
Japanese  lapidary   .     .    "SeientiJU  American,''  xli,  298. 

2.  A  fleece  of  wool  or  cotton.  See  Lapping 
Machine. 

Lap-doubling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  which 
winds  two  fleeces  of  cotton  upon  the  roller  by  means 
of  two  sets  of  rack  gear  and  a  top  plahi  rolUr. 
which  rests  on  two  fluted  calender  rollers,  and  is 
lifted  as  the  lap  is  formed.    Piatt  Bros.  (Br.) 

Lap  Scale.  A  scale  with  a  pan  in  which  a 
given  quantity  of  wool  or  cotton  is  weighed  to  be 
spread  upon  a  given  length  of  the  traveling  feeding 
apron  of  the  Tapper  or  carding  machine,  as  the 
case  mav  be. 

Lap'per.  Primarily,  a  machine  for  taking  cot- 
ton from  the  opener  and  making  it  into  a  hip. 

Fig.  1531  is  a  machine  receiving  bale  cotton,  U) 
open,  clean,  and  make  it  into  a  lap. 

The  maiohine,a0  ahown  in  the  figure,  has  in  fact  two  open- 
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Fijf.  1581. 


shaped  projection  r* 
with  the  thumb,  causing 
the  claws  to  grasp  and 
retain  it.  The  forceps 
are  closed  by  continu- 
ance of  the  pressure  on 
the  lever  /,  causing  the 
rod  if  to  push  the 
smaller  tube  I  over  the 
base  of  the  forceps  and 
close  them  upon  the 
tumor. 

Lar-yn'ge-al 
I  n '  B  t  r  u-ments. 

{Surgical.)  This 
iucludes  a  number  uf 
instruments,  nota- 
bly:— 


KilsoH  Cotton  Opener  and  Lupyrr. 

ers,  each  separata  and  complete  in  itself,  both  deliTcring  the 
cotton  on  to  one  pair  of  screens,  when  the  two  quantities 
unite  and  pass  through  the  rest  of  the  machine  to  form  the 
Up.  The  aprons  run  slowly,  and  a  draft  of  12  to  1  is  ob- 
tained. 

A  second  operation  may  take  place  upon  a  finisher  tapper, 
(■larke  and  Pelham-s  three-roll  sectional  evener  is  used  on 
Che  Kitson  finisher  lapper  to  rary  the  speed  according  to  the 
Tarring  thickness  of  the  cotton  passing  into  the  machine. 
This  erener  has  two  fluted  bed-rolls  above  which  are  eight  sec- 
tional rolls  which  are  saddled  in  pairs.  Each  pair  of  saddles 
has  a  single  saddle,  and  above  there  is  one  which  thus  bears 
upon  the  whole  system  beneath.  In  the  center  of  the  main 
saddle  is  a  rack  operating  a  pinion  attached  to  a  quadrant 
which  communicates  by  a  chain  with  the  belt  shipper  on  the 
concave  and  convex  eone  pulleys,  so  as  to  affect  the  rate 
of  feed. 


Lap  Ta'ble.  A  sewing  or  cutting-out  table, 
supported  in  or  over  the  lap ;  a  lap-board. 

I^d  PreBB.  A  domestic  press  for  squeezing 
lard  from  cracklings. 

A  screw-down  press  is  shown  at  Fig.  2811,  p.  1256,  **  Meek. 
Diet.'' 
A  draw-ttp  press  at  Fig.  872,  p.  274,  supra. 
Toggle  motion,  Boomtr  If  Boschert,  •  "&.  iim.,"  xlii.  212. 

Isark'B  Head.  [Nautical.)  A  form  of  bend; 
see  24,  25,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

Isar'i-at  Swiv'eL    A  coupling  link  for  a  lariat 
and    picket  pin,  pre- 
veoting  the  twisting  ^'K   1532. 

of  the  rope  as  the  an- 
imal wanders  around 
the  picket  pin. 

Iiar-y  n'ge-al 
For'ceps.      An  in 
strument  for  the  ex- 
traction of  larjngeni  Lariat  Swivel. 
tumors. 

The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  as  follows  :  After 
the  vertical  portion  c,  bein^  temporarily  made  as  short  as  |)oft- 
sible,  lias  been  introduced  mto  the  larynx,  it  is  lengthened  by 
the  lever  /  pushing  both  rods  f'  and /^  into  the  tubular  por- 
tion b  r,  which  causes  both  the  smaller  tube  t  and  the  forceps 
/to  de>cend.  As  soon  as  the  length  desired  is  attained,  the 
semited  nnl  f  ik  arrested  by  pressure  made  on  the  book- 
Fig.  1533. 


Bumboid's  Laryngeal  Forceps. 


ft^?5^^":^Mi 

mr^              Caustic  carrier. 

Powder  blower 

^ 

•Scoop. 

Ecraseur. 

Electrode. 

Forceps. 

Lancet. 

Inhaler. 

Scissors. 

Syringe. 

Tonsilotome.     - 

Laryngoscope. 

Lantern. 

Biirror 

etc. 

Lar-yn'go  Phan'tom.  An  apparatus  devised 
by  Dr.  Iscnschmid,  of  Munich,  and  intended  to  fa- 
miliarize medical  students  and  practitioners  with  as 
many  of  the  details  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
laryn^scope  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  before  the  ap- 
plication of  the  instrument  to  the  living  subject. 

The  phantom  consists  of  three  parts :  first,  there  is  a  mouth 
of  thin  metal,  with  tongue  and  uvula  made  of  red  velvet. 
This  is  fixed  on  a  laryngeal  tube  of  metal,  which  has  a  slit  by 
which  the  thirty  painted  images  of  different  views  of,  and 
different  conditions  of  the  laryngeal  tract  can  be  introduced. 
The  laryngeal  tube  is  movable  on  a  second  tube,  which  is 
tightly  fixed  on  a  peg  in  the  middle  of  a  small  box  in  which 
the  whole  apparatus  can  be  packed.  The  anatomical  dimen- 
sions are  taken  from  nature.  When  in  use  the  phantom  is 
placed  like  the  head  of  a  patient  who  is  about  to  be  examined, 
one  or  two  feet  in  front  of  the  lamp,  but  aside  from  it,  so  that 
the  ra>s  coming  from  the  lump  and  pasi^ing  the  right  ear  of 
the  patient  on  to  the  mirror  fixed  at  the  forehead  of  the  obser- 
ver, are  reflected  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient.  —  Tiemann. 

Lar^yn-go-Bcop'ic  Lan'tem.      A  li;;ht  con- 
centrated for  use  in  lar- 
yngoseopic  examination  ^^- 1584. 

and  operation. 

Fig.  1534  shows  Dr. 
Oliver's,  which  is  de- 
signed for  direct  light, 
though  the  frontal  de- 
flector —  shown  in  Fig. 
2815,  p.  1257,  "J/ecA. 
Diet."  may  be  used  if 
desired.  It  is  an  attach- 
m  e  n  t  to  an  ordinary 
lamp. 


The  lantern  is  made  up  of 
three  main  portions  —  the 
front  piece  J,  and  two  wings 
which  hinge  upon  the  front 
piece,  and  by  which  the  di- 
ameter of  the  lantern  may  be 
increased  to  suit  the  diameter 
of  the  gUuts  chimney.  The 
wings  arc  locked  together  at 
the  desired  point,  as  at  a  a. 
As  the  \cn»  must  be  on  a  level 
with  the  flame,  the  tube  con-  j 
taiuing  it  is  attached  to  a 
slide  By  whic)i,  moving  in 
grooves  in  the  front  main 
piece,  may  be  raiMKl  or  low- 
ered, as  found  necessary. 
The  lens  is  also  movable  within  the  tube,  in  order  to  admit  of 
its  being  retained  nt  its  focal  distance  from  the  tlame,  when 
the  diameter  of  the  lantern  in  changed.  The  movement  i« 
made  by  the  sliding  of  a  knob  on  each  nide,  6,  in  an  elongated 
opening  in  the  tube.    The  lantern  is  made  firm  upon  the 
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lamp  by  a  cord.  At  e  in  seen  the  little  mirror  for  qm  in 
auto-laryngoMCopy. 

La-ryn'go-Btro-bo-Bcop'ic     Ap'pa-ra'tus. 

A  method  by  Dr.  Oertel,  of  Munich,  of  observing 
the  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  dariog  the  produc- 
tion of  sounds. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  laryngoscope  mirror,  a  strong 
light,  and  an  arrangement  by  which  the  light  shall  be  rapidly 
interrupted.  The  effect  of  the  interruption  of  the  light  is  to 
prevent  the  impressions  made  by  the  vibrations  upon  the  re- 
tina from  being  modified  before  they  can  be  perceived.  The 
interruption  may  be  conveniently  produced  by  means  of  a 
perforated  diaphragm  revolving  rapidly,  and  at  a  rate  propor- 
tioned to  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding  cord; 
or  it  may  be  by  a  tuning-fork  of  the  proper  note.  The  inter- 
rupting apparatus  must  be  placed  between  the  lisht  and  the 
mirror,  or  behind  the  mirror,  between  it  and  the  observer.  By 
this  means  it  is  possible  not  merely  to  observe  accurately  the 
vibratiouH  of  one  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  also  to  compare  the 
vibrations  uf  one  with  those  of  another. 

Lar'ynz,  Ar'ti-fi'cial.  A  metallic  instrument 
provided  with  vibratory  reeds  and  attached  to  the 
upfier  surface  of  the  tracheotomy  tube.  The  re- 
moval of  the  natural  larynx  by  dissection  fix)m  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  the  invention  and  placing 
of  the  substitute  were  by  Prof.  Billroth,  of  Vienna. 

Lash'ing.  {Nautical.)  For  list  of  whipping, 
seizing^  lashing,  etc.,  see  Seizing. 

LaBh'ing  Eye.  {Nautical.)  A  spliced  loop  in 
the  end  of  a  rope  by  which  it  may  be  lashed  fast  to 
an  object.  Ixjwer  stays,  block  straps,  etc.,  are  thus 
fitted. 

Lash'ing  Knot.  {Nautical.)  A  form  of  bend; 
see  31,  Fig.  2777.  p.  1240.  *'Mech.  Diet.*' 

Latch.  {Fishing.)  A  clamp  for  the  inboard 
end  of  a  fishing  line. 

Stareif,  June  2, 1868 Patent,  No.  7S,546. 

See  also  Mackerel  Latch. 

Lat'er-al  Branch.  A  pipe  with  ^side  connec- 
tions.    See  several  forms  in  Fig.  420,  p.  129,  supra. 

Lat'er-al  Cur'va-ture  In'stm-ments.  {Sur- 
qical.)  A  name  applied  to  knock-knee  and  bow- 
leg braces,  to  some  species  of  talipes  instruments, 
wiy  neck,  etc.  See  enumeration  under  Curva- 
TiruE  Apparatus,  p.  236,  sufyra. 

Lat'e-ral  Scis'sorti.     (Surgical.)    A   scissors 

Fig.  1635. 


I/r.  Turnipaeett^s  Lateral  Srissorx. 

the  blades  of  which  approach  like  those  of  cutting 
pliers.     Used  in  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  etc. 

Lathe.     See  account   and  enumeration  of  136 
varieties,  pp.  1261,  1263,  **Mech.  Diet." 


Sfc  alno  :  amateur's  . 
("hucli,  Cushinan  .     . 


•  *'  Scientific  American,''  xxxix.  370. 

•  ".-Im.  Man.;-  Jan.  16,  1880,  p.  12. 

•  ^^Srirntific  .^wrr.,"  xxx^iii    22«k 
Horton •  Thinston'!^*^  Ytt una  Kept ^^^  Vu.^il. 

•  ^^hoii  Aee,''  XXi.,  June  13,  p.  1 
^' .\ tint i fir  American  "  xxxv.  148. 

•  ^' RailrPdtJ  iuizfite,"  viii.53. 

•  ''Mm.  If  Sr.  iVf.«,"  xxxiv.  361. 

•  ''Engineer,"  xlvii.  25H. 


Pratt  tf  }Vhitnejf 
Cornell  Univ.  foot  , 
l)o|r,  Clemtnts,  IJr.  . 
Driver,  Harris  .  .  . 
nriver,  Timrninx,  Br. 
l(K)-ton  gunn. 

St.thamond      .     .     . 
Ovorhead  motion,  Green' 

wood  4"  Bttttey,  Br.     .  •  "Engineering,"''  xxri.  16. 
hfcroll  naw,  etc.,  Stevens  •  "Scientific  Amer.^"  xxxvii.  374. 

Stllers *  Thvrsto'n's"  Vienna  H(pt.,'\\.'2l^^. 

To  test  a,  /ioi^-       .     .     .      " Scientific  American,"  \xx\x.2\^. 
UniverNil,  Koch  ^  Milkr  *  "  Scimtiftc  Atnerican  Sup.,^-  167. 
•  "Scientific  American j^'  xxxvi.  118. 


"Scientijic  American,"'  xliil.  225. 


See  rVimpm's  "  The  Practice  of  Hand  Turning  m  Wood, 
Ivory.  SheU,  etc." 
"The  T^trner'a  Companion.'^ 
Watxon^s  "Manual  of  the  Hand  Latke.^^ 

Lathe  and  Sai^.      A  combination  for  light 

Fig.  1636. 


Lathe  and  Saw. 

work,  for  amateurs  and  juveniles.  The  mandrel 
has  a  face  plate  with  a  wrist  to  which  the  lower 
end  of  the  saw  is  attached ;  the  upper  end  is  con- 
nected with  a  spring  arm. 

Lathe  Car'rier.     A  piece  secured  to  the  object 
in  the  lathe,  and  having  a  projection  which  collides 
with  a  stud  on  the  face  plate  to  cause  the  object  to 
rotate  in  concert  with  the  mandrel  and  face  plate. 
Fig.  1687.  '  Fig.  1638. 


Lathe  Carrier. 

Lathe  Chuck.   A 

device  screwed  to  the 
mandrel   of    a    lathe 
and  grasping  the  ob- 
ject to  be  turned,  bored,  ground,  polished,  or  what 
not. 


Inside  Jaw  Qiuck. 


Fifr.  1639. 


Figs.  1688, 1639,  show  Horton's  lathe  chuck, 
moved  by  geared  screws  and  circular  rack. 

The  circular  wrought 
iron  rack  is  inclosed  in  the 
deep  groove  or  recess  in 
the  hack  plate,  the  center 
faces  of  back  and  front 
plates  are  then  turned 
true,  which,  when  bolted 
together,  makes  a  tight 
easing  for  the  gearing,  ex- 
cluding dirt,  chips,  etc. 
When  the  rack  is  taken 
out,  it  makes  an  independ- 
ent jaw  chuck.  The  jawi« 
are  made  solid,  and  forgetl 
of  one  piece  of  metal,  and 
case-hardened. 

FijfH.  1640,  1641,  show 
JoAnaon '5 universal  chuck. 

FIk  1540  is  a  face  view, 
and  represents  the  chuck 
reaU\  for  use.  Fig.  1641 
hat*  a  section  through  the 
edge  of  the  body  parallel 
with  iU  face,  the  back 
part     being    removed    to 


The  jaws  are 


LATHE  CHUCK. 
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•how  the  internal  Mrangement.  Figs.  8,  4,  6,  are  details  of 
eonttmction  ;  the  Jaw  E  reTolTos  upon  a  steel  pin  in  the 
ann  of  wheel  B,  to  which  it  is  also  tongued  and  groored,  bnt 

Fig.  1540. 


Johnson's  Umvernl  Chuck. 

which  when  turned  to  a  certain  position  can  be  remoTed 
therefrom  at  will.  The  toothed  ring  a  has  a  solid  feather, 
and  is  accurately  fitted  and  forced  to  its  seat  upon  B.    The 

Pig.  1541. 


Unwtrsal  Chuck.    ( Section  and  Details. ) 


Fitr.  1542. 


screw  and  plate  b  secure  B  in  place.  The  worm  shaft  a  is 
of  cast  fteel.  The  toothed  riogfl  c  c  Cy  and  jaws  E  B  B^nn 
of  hammered  iron,  aud  case-hiurdened. 

WesteotCt  combi- 
nation lathe  chuck  is 
shown  in  Figs.  1542, 
1548. 

The  jaws  are  rcTer- 
sible,  can  be  made  to 
act  independently,  or 
concentrically  and 
simultaneously.  May 
hold  round,  oval,  or 
irregular  shapes. 
Fig.  1542  is  a  face 
'  Tiew  of  the  chuck 
with  one  jaw  re- 
verwsd. 

Fig.  1548  is  a  Terti- 
cal  section,  showing 
the  manner  in  which 
the  ring  D  engages 
in  box  C;  also  show- 
ing the  position  of 
the  screw  B.  The 
figure  also  gires  a 
section  of  the  chuck  showing  the  end  of  the  screw  and  box 
C;  also  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  ate  secured  to  the 
body  of  chuck. 

In  Cnuhman's  lathe  chuck.  Fig.  1544,  the  jaws  slide  in  ra- 
dial slots  in  the  face,  and  hare  sereral  shoulders  or  steps, 
rising  in  height,  and  capable  of  rerersal.  One  of  the  jaws 
IS  shown  rerersed  in  Fig.  1544.  By  a  reTcrsal  of  all  the 
jaws  smaU  objects  may  be  grasped,  or  by  partial  rerenrion 
trrsKular  pieces  may  be  grasped. 

That  portion  of  the  jaws  which  enters  the  body  of  the 
chuck  U  cut  into  a  half  nut.  A,  that  engages  with  a  screw 
B,  the  square  head  of  which  projects  through  the  face  or 
rim  of  the  chuck  to  receive  a  wrench.  Below  this  project- 
ing head  is  a  bevel  pinion  inside  the  rim  that  engages  with 
circular  rack  or  toothed  ring  C  C.  Tnmins  any  one  of  these 
screws  will  actuate  the  rack  and  eyery  other  screw,  and  so 
far  it  is  simply  a  concentric-jawed  chuck.  But  the  chuck  is 
capable  of  transformation  into  one  of  eccentrically-placed 
jaws.  The  toothed  ring  rests  upon  a  plain  ring,  D,  1>,  the 
periphery  of  which  is  a  screw-thread  that  engages  with  a 
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Westeott's  Lathe  Chuck  ( Far f). 


similar  thread  on  the  inside  of  the  shell,  so  that  by  tomfag 
the  ling  in  one  direction  it  is  mored  forward  toward  the  fMa 
of  the  chuck,  and  by  turn-  _.     ,_  ._ 

ing  it  the  other  way  it  is  Fig.  1548. 

carried  towards  the  biack  of 
the  chuck.  By  this  means 
the  cireular  rack  may  be 
meshed  in  gear  with  the 
pinions  in  the  screws,  or 
disengaged  from  them. 
Should  it  be  required  to 
moTe  one  or  more  of  the 
jaws  farther  from  the  cen- 
ter than  the  others,  the 
spring  catch  is  released  by 
thumo-pressure,  the  sup- 
porting ring  is  turned  out 
by  a  knob  at  the  back  of 
the  chuck,  and  the  cireular 
rack  unmeshed.  In  this 
condition  it  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  independent 
jaw-chuck.  Then  the  jaws, 
one  or  more,  may  be  moTed 
singly  Into  the  position  re-  WestcoWs  Lathe  Chuck  {Seetiom). 
quired,  when  the  cireular 

rack  and  the  screw  pinions  may  be  again  meshed,  forming 
Vir  iFyU  ^  chuck  With  oocen- 

rig.  i«M.  tricaUy.placed      but 

simultaneously  moT- 
ing  jaws. 

See  also  Deqjl 
Chuck,  pp.  275,  276, 
supra :  and  Fig.  2888, 
p.  1268;  Figs.  1287, 
1288,  --     -- 

Meeh.  Diet.' 


pp.    548,    649, 
Die 


Fig.  1646. 


Cushman^s  Lathe  Oiuek. 


Lathe  Dog. 


Lathe  Dog.  A  piece  to  be  attached  to  an  ob- 
ject iu  a  lathe  to  cause  it  to  revolve  with  the  lathe 
spindle.     A  kithe  carrier. 

See  also  Clamp  Doo,  Fig.  626,  p.  196,  tupra. 

Lathe  Head.  The  working  part  of  a  jeweler's 
or  laboratory  lathe ;  attachable  to  a  lathe  or  stand, 
and  driven  by  a  cord  from  any  pedal  motor. 

The  illastration  is  White's  dental  lathe  with  burs, 
extension  pieces,  cone  chucks  for  polishing  cones, 
etc. 

Fig.  1546. 


Lathe  Hoist 


Lathe  Head. 

A  device  to  lift  work  to  the 


LATHE  HOIST. 
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height  of  the  lathe  centers  in  order  to  be  placed  in 
the  lathe. 

See  AXLI-LATUK  lIoiST,    Thomas,  *  "Raiiroad  Gazette.'^ 
Till,    p.  289. 

Lath  Mill.    A  gang-saw,  for  sawing  lath  from 
the  bolt. 


The  gang  of  saws  in  Smithes  lath  mill  occupien  a  space  KV' 
in  width,  so  tliat  in  cutting  ^'  lath  16  saws  ma/ be  em- 
ployed.    Plank  of  any  width  may  be  passed.    Ibe  feed 

Fig.  1647. 


Smith's  Lath  Mia. 

works  consist  of  four  rollers  which  may  be  started  or  stopped 
at  will ;  the  two  upper  rollers  are  weighted  and  driven  by 
power.  The  rates  of  feed  are  86'  to  45^  per  minute.  To  pre- 
vent the  lumber  from  springing  and  binding  the  saws  a 
steel  comb  is  attached  to  the  bed,  with  teeth  projecting  up- 
ward, directly  in  the  rear  of  the  saws. 

In  the  Leonard  If  SiUiman  machine  the  annular  saws  are 
■eparated  by  rings  on  a  cylinder  keyed  on  to  the  main  »haft. 
^e  Interior  of  the  cylinder  has  spiral  wings,  which  make  a 
diaft,  and  draw  away  the  dust. 
Lathiqg  machine,  jyimUe   *  "SeientiJU  Amer.,''  xxiir.  181. 

Latl-mer-Clark  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  A 
battery  designed  as  a  standard,  having  a  perfectly 
constant  electro-motive  force. 

It  consists  of  a  combination  of  zinc  in  sulphate  of 
sine,  and  mercury  in  snlphate  of  mercury. 

This  battery  has  an  electro-motive  force  of  1.4678  volts  in 
absolute  measurement. 

''Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Society, '>'  June  19, 1876. 
Niaudet,  Am.  transl.,  148. 

Lat'rine.    A  water-closet  for  public  use;  the 
hoppers  are  flushed  periodically. 
Jennings     ....    * ''Manufacturer  ^  Builder, '^  yili.lbA 

Lat'tice.  A  form  of  screen  made  of  intersect- 
ing overlaid  slats. 

A  form  of  girder  having  series  of  flat  bars  laid 
crosswise  and  riveted  at  the  intersections,  or  at  the 
junction  with  the  upper  and  lower  members,  or 
both.     See  Iron  Bridge,  p.  120,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Launch.  Formerly :  the  largest  of  the  suit  of 
boats  attached  to  a  man-of-war. 

Now :  a  large  boat  with  steam  power. 

The  Thomey croft  (Br.)  launches  have  acquired  most  dis- 
tinction. 

One  of  these  attained  at  Cherbourg  a  speed  of  19  knots 
per  hour ;  and  18  knots  for  two  consecutive  hoars,  develop- 
mg  220  horse-power.    The  dimensions  were  — 

Length,  63.04'. 


Beam,  8.68'. 

Draft,  *2/  (average). 

Displacement,  16  tons. 

Weight  of  hull,  9,900  pounds. 

Weight  of  engine  boilers  and  water,  16,000  pounds. 

Power  at  speed  of  18}  knots,  220  horse. 

Weight  of  machinery,  72.6  pounds  per  horse  power. 

The  engines  are  condensing,  two  cylinder,  on  theoompound 
system.  The  boilers  are  of  the  locomotive  type,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  tubular  surface  is  reduced  about  one  half. 
This  is  the  only  sacrifice  which  tias  been  made  for  the  eccK 
nomic  production  of  power  ;  and  it  was  necessary  bi  order  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  apparatus.  The  safety  Talves  are 
loaded  to  182  lbs.  The  engine  makes  480  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  requires  great  mechanical  excellence  of  the 
mechanism,  and  especially  of  the  air-pump.  The  oonsnmp- 
tion  of  coal  per  horse  power  per  hour  is  Si2  lbs.  The  gnte 
surface  is  11.19  square  feet  An  artificial  blast  is  conducted 
directly  to  the  fire  chamber  instead  of  to  the  ash-pit. 

The  screw  shaft  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  keel,  instead 
of  being  at  a  point  half  way  between  the  keel  and  the  water- 
line,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  screw  then  projects  below 
the  keel  for  nearly  half  it^  diameter,  and  consequently  it  acts 
upon  a  section  of  vein  greater  in  area  than  the  greatest  sec- 
tion of  the  vessel.  This  arrangement  doubtless  eontributt^ 
materially  to  the  speed  ;  while  a  sharp  bend  of  the  keel  pro- 
tects the  propeller  from  damage. 

Launch,  steam      .     .     .  •  "Scieniifit  American  Sup.,"  2715. 
For  Africa,  Br.      .     .     .*  "Engineering,"^  xxix-^tl^. 
Sectional  for  Africa  .     .  •  "Seientijie  American  Sup.,'  8801 
"Barranca!*,".     .     .     .  *  "Scienti/ir  Amer.,- xxsyui.Zn. 
"  Cinderella,'  .     .     .    .  •  "  Seienttfic  American  Sup.,''  1423. 

Herreshoff "  Seientijie  American  St^.,' iViX 

Lewin *"  Seientijie  American  iSicp.,*' 1567. 

Maxitn *  ".Sc,  ilmrr.  S191.,"  1279,  •2616. 

Passenger,  Neva    .    .    .  •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  272. 
N.    Y.   Safety    Steam 

Power  Ot •"Manufact.^  Builder,'' ym.l^. 

Russian,  Criehton      .    .  •  "  Scientific  American  SWp.,*'  1186. 

2.  A  slip.    See  Marine  Slip,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Launching  slip,   iron- 
clad Kaiser,  Br.      .     .  •  "Enginser,''  xliv.  170. 
Launching  iron-clads     .  *  "Scientific  American  5^.,''  153^ 

Launch  XSn'gine.  A  relatively  small  engine, 
for  use  in  launches,  large  boats  acting  as  tenders, 
police  boats  in  harbors,  etc.  A  small  class  of  snr- 
vejine  and  pleasure  steamers  are  also  called 
launches. 

The  engine  and  boiler  of  the  New  York  Safety  Steam 
Power  Co.  are  shown  in  Fig.  1548,  and  a  section  of  the  boiler 
in  Fig.  1649. 

The  engine  Is  upright,  having  the  cylinder  mounted  (« 


1548. 


Launch  Engine  and  Boiler. 
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Ylg.  1M9. 


Laimck  Enghu  BoOer. 


top  of  the  bottla-flhaped  fmme,  which  has  two  large  openinn 
at  each  tide  for  aooesa  to  the  working  parts.  The  fly-wheel , 
heing  at  the  base,  gecuree  steadiness.  The  engine  has  a 
plain  slide-Talre,  and  the  slides  are  coneare  and  cast  with 
the  frame.  In  Fig.  1648  the  engine  is  shown  combined 
with  the  boiler,  both  being  placed  on  a  cast-iron  base 
which  forms  the  ash-pit,  and  abo  contains  the  heater.  An  up- 
right tabular  boiler,  Fig.  1549,  is  used,  and,  to  prevent  prim- 
ing, a  baffle-plate  is  introduced,  through  which  all  the  tubes 
pass  at  or  about  the  water-lerel.  A  large  tube  hangs  from 
the  center  of  this  plate  nearly  to  the  crown  of  the  furnace, 
<ind  an  annular  space  is  left  around  the  outside  of  the  baffle 
HUd  between  it  and  the  outer  shell,  sufficient  for  the  easy 
itscape  of  the  steam  and  water.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  stop  the  current  of  steam  and  water  tending  to 
•hoot  up  between  the  tubes,  and  compel  it  to  flow  outward 
and  escape  between  the  baffle  and  shell,  at  which  point  the 
i^team  and  water  separate,  most  of  the  water  flowing  down 
rhe  side  of  the  shell,  while  the  remainder  of  the  water  falls 
>)n  the  top  of  the  baffle-plate  and  flows  through  the  tube  in 
its  center,  thus  keeping  up  a  current  orer  the  center  of  the 
i^rown  sheet  and  among  the  tubes.  It  will  be  obserred  that 
the  steam  is  taken  off  from  the  center  of  the  boiler ;  and  as 
^he  steam  is  deliTered  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  baffle  it  must 
tiow  inward  between  and  around  the  tubes  on  its  way  to  the 
i^n^e  and  become  dried  and  slightly  superheated. 

When  designed  for  a  steam  launch  the  engine  is  proTided 
«rith  a  link-motion  for  reversing,  and  notches  for  working 
t:ixpansiTely.    The  feed-pump  is  driven  by  an  eccentric  on 
the  shaft. 

Fig.  1560  shows  the  engine  as  detached  from  the  boiler,  ^ 
and  having  the  provisi9nB  just  cited. 

Figs.  1551  to  1555  show  the  launch  engiues 
of  H  United  States  cutter,  having  a  length  of 
33';  beana,  8'  7";  and  depth,  3'  9f' . 


Fiar.  l.'ViO. 


Launch  Engine. 


The  boiler  is  of  the  ordinary  multi-tubular  type,  and  con- 
sists of  a  shell  S'  4^^  in  diameter  outside,  with  a  furnace 
20^'  in  external  dfauneter.  all  the  plates  of  the  shell  and 
fumaee  (including  the  tube-pUtes)  being  1^'  thick.  The 
boiler  is  proTided  with  60  return  tubes  8^  1^  long  over  tube- 
plates,  60  of  these  tubes  being  2"  in  diameter  outside  and 


1661. 


times  the  stroke  —  in  length,  and  its  height  from  center  of 
crank-shaft  to  top  of  upper  cylinder  cover  is  88^'  or  8.8  times 
the  stroke. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Pig.  1565,  the  piston-rod,  instead  of 
being  coupled  direct  to  the  connecting-rod,  U  screwed  into  a 

Fig   1562. 


UmUd  SUMtes  Launch  Engine.    { Cross  Section  of  Boiler.) 

the  other  two  1^'  In  diameter.    The  fire-grate  area  is  4.5^ 

Suare,  and  the  total  heating  surface  125^  square.  A  dome 
"  in  dUmeter,  and  18}^'  Ugh,  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  latter  is  fed  by  a  donkey  pump  bolted  to  it  at 
the  back  end.  The  details  of  the  boiler  and  its  fittings  will 
be  readily  understood  from  the  fisrures,  and  the  weight.of  the 
boiler  complete,  as  shown,  is  2,360  lbs.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  fittings  is  neat. 

The  cylinder  is  9",  stroke  lO'',  and  the  engine  weighs  725 
lbs.,  the  weight  being  rather  heavy,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
singular  arrangement  adopted  to  obtain  a  long  connecting- 
rod,  and  still  keep  the  cylinder  down  tolerably  cloee  to  the 
ezank-ahaft.    The  engine  has  a  connecting-rod  X'*—ox  2.6 


Lamuh  Engine.    {Longitwiinal  Section  of  Boiler.) 

cross-head  from  which  a  pair  of  side  rods  extend  upward 
terminating  in  blocks  working  in  guides  formed  at  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder.  The  connecting-rod  is  made  with  a  wide 
fork,  and  takes  hold  of  pins  forged  in  one  piece  with  the 
side  rods  and  blocks  Just  mentioned. 

The  link  motion  is  used  only  for  reversing  and  not  for 
expansive  working,  the  link  being  made  with  a  straight  slot, 
and  provision  being  only  made  for  fixing  the  block  in  ex- 
treme position  by  the  arrangement  shown.  The  valve  is 
driven  through  the  intervention  of  a  rocking  shaft  and 
levers. 

Cf. •"Seri«i<f/Ec^f»Mr.,"xxxviii.871. 

Hayes,  Br •  '^Engineer,''  xlvi.  156. 
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V\g.  ViHS. 


Launch  Engint.     {Elevation J) 

Htrrttkoff •  '^ Engint ering,'''  xrriii.  VA 

KingdoH,BT *** Engineering,''' xxix.  4%. 

Lewin^  Br *  *' Engineer,'-  xlir.  267. 

•**Se.Am.  Sup."  1567. 
Mfssenger  ^  Churchward  *  *'Sc.  Am.  Sup.,''  1838. 
N.    Y.    Safety    Steam 

Power  Co •  "Man.  4"  R,"  ▼«!.  152. 

Outridge,BT •  "Eng^inffr,"  xlix.439. 

Steam,  U.  S •  ''Engineering,''  xxi.  43«'.. 

WigzeU  If  Halsey,  Br.    .  •  ''Engineering,''  xxiii.  !♦>. 

Fig.  1554. 


Fig.  1656. 


TVoy  Laundry  SUtvt. 

The  Ttoj  laundry  heater,  nhown  In  Fig.  1566,hcat«atoiM 
time  40  ead-ironn  or  80  polishiqg  irons. 

Another  form  has  lees  capacity  for  irons,  bat  hu  s  Urga 
belt  around  it  in  which  water  is  heated  and  whence  it  ii  eon- ' 
ducted  by  pipes  to  the  tubs. 

See  also  iBoinira  Stoti,  Fig.  1467,  p.  606,  n^pra. 

Lawn  HoBe  Cart.  A  small  vehicle  for  gar- 
den and  yard  hose. 

See  Ho«i  Rib.,  Fig.  2686,  p.  1182,  "JtferA.  Diet.' 

Lawn  Mow'er.  A  machine  for  cutting  sward. 

Ifiirs  archimedean  lawn  mower  is  mounted  on  a  roller,  the 
shaft  nf  whtrh  han  a  nfUT  pfnifl^B  m- 
gajirlBg  »  Hbc^l  which  IniutDiif  i 
hiuHiphitd  motion  to  ths  ffiitili 
luiiveM  which  cut  jt^Lnst  t  ttnic^ 
«>dgep  ADd  sh«ar  otf  the  grmH  b  tbe 
miinn«!r  of  iciisorf.  Wh«clj  is 
front  (pu^  the  cloficneM  of  cut. 

Fi£.    f5&0  iff  the  "  I'b&rtcf  Oik'^ 

lav^'Q  mower,  haTinif  two  supportuf 

wlieifl]t :    muUipLjjDf  j^ciHtii^  ^T«i 

the  rapid  rootic^n  t<}tlw?  ci*iml  tmit^, 

A  latfer  &Ue  i%  iiud«  to  nim  hj 

rig.  1667. 


Launch  Engine. 
{Link  Motion.) 


Launch  Engine. 
{ Section  of  Engine.) 


jH>ny.    Some  American  and  British  forms  .hste  «pa- 
ciouH  boxfS  to  catch  the  mown  gras.^. 

Ohtnrrh  machine  has  crank  and  reciprocating  wk\c 

ir.,-»8. 


Laun'dry  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  Plate  XXV.  shows 
the  interior  of  a  French  steam  laundry  with  the  ap- 
paratus in  position  and  their  names  indicated  be- 
neath. It  comprises  the  fittings  made  by  Pierron 
&  Dehattre,  of  Paris. 

Laun'dry  BoiPer.  A  water  heater  for  lann- 
dry  purposes.  See  figure  in  Plate  XXV. ;  also  Ket- 
TLK,  supra. 

Lav'a-to-ry.     A  wash-room. 

Jenningn      .     .  *  " Manufiuturer  tf  Builder ,""  riii.  260. 

Lann'dry  Stove.  One  for  heating  water  and 
smoothing  irons  for  laundry  purposes. 


Fony  Lawn  Mowtr. 


<  s 


o  0. 
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Pig.  1558  shows  one  of  the  Urger  siies  adapted  to  be  drawn  ' 
r  a  pony.    It  has  a  shaft  and  seat,  also  a  pair  of  handles  to  ' 
Thecatisa(y^ 


by  a  pony 

be  used  when  a  seat  is  not  desired. 


"Ajax,".  .  . 
*'  Buckeye/*  . 
HanUy  .  .  . 
**  Pennfylrania," 


"PhiJa.'-      .    . 

Iia  w  n 
Sprinkler. 
A    garden 
lawn    irri 
Fig.  1560. 


•  **Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  May  28,  p.  7. 

•  '*In>n  Age,*'  xxi.,  April  26,  p.  9. 

•  "Seitntifie  ^mencon,"  xlii.  147. 

•  ^^Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  March  28,  p.  1. 

•  **Seienti/ie  Amencan,"  xl.  ill. 

•^ ScienHJie  Amer.,'  xxxriii.  2«9. 

Fig.  1560. 


and 
tor. 


The  water  being  pri'- 
jeeted  at  an  angle  all 
aroond   the   swiTel    rcjIlHr. 
Ulla    like    rain,  spriakliii{{ 
the  ground  evenly  trtyin  ehv 
center  outward,  its  capacity 
being  across  a  diameter  of  irvm 
3(y  to  45^,  Tarying  etocordlui:  t%< 
the  head  of  water. 

Peek  ***Irom  Ag*,*^  xril,  itnip 

8,  p.  5. 
BeTolTing  •  "Hiw-  ^  Sc,  iV  / 
xxxVii.158. 

laay'ers.  (L^ither.)  Or 
Layawa}f».  Vats  or  pits  in 
which  the  rides  Are  \m\ 
awaj    or    strati Heil    with 

eroand  oak-bark  after  ei>miiijf  out  yf  the  strinfffrs 
The  Bides  are  Itn-t  tlf«L  ikiwii,  to  prevent  the  hook 
■czatching  the  gmin  tu  taking  out.     The  lasers  con- 

Fig.  1560. 


Joumal-boz  metal. 
Organ-pipe  metal. 
Pewter. 
Pot  metal. 
Sabot  metal. 


Sheathing  metaL 
Shot. 
Solder. 

Stereotype  metal. 
Type  metal. 
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E^paniliTiK  slioy    . 
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Iisad^en  Seal,  (RaU- 
iray.)  A  h-adi'ti  disk 
ijiEuie  with  two  holes, 
through  which  pass  the 
i*iids  of  a  twisted  wire  se- 
fiiriji;^  two  objucts*:  a 
h'usp  and  staple,  t>r  other 
rjir-door   E^LHtLiiiiig.     The 


Lawn  Sprmkter. 

tain  the  strongest  lufu^iton  of  oak^ 
bark. 
La'zy  Cock.  Se*  Jet  Valvk. 

La'zy  Paint'er  {Bmi)  A 
small  temporary  boai  rope,  for 
fine  weather. 

Leach'ing  Vat.  A  ttih  or  tatik  in  which 
lixiviation  of  soluble  aub»tatices  i^  perfoniied. 

See  Angofltin  le&chiog^  plaoE,  bv  Vinton 
Min.  Jom,,*'  •xxr.  ;M2. 

Lead  Al-loy'.  This  vheup  and  ^luetilc 
metal  enters  into  the  cuiufwjsition  of  miiuy  iil- 
loys  which  are  kiiuwn  Viy  various  t*penric  niiint's, 
and  which  themselves  vary  (jreiitlv  in  t\w  pm- 
portions  of  their  intn^dicm,^,  itiureveo  m  thy 
number  of  elemeritJi  ihu5  asstxiated,  AmoDg 
these  alloys  may  Ije  named  — 


Albata 
Voaible  alloy*. 


BkUcry. 
German  lilver. 


Lead  Pipe  Making. 
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lead  is  then  pressed  down  by  a  stamp  and  the  fas- 
tenine  cannot  be  detached  without  cutting  the  wire 
or  defacing  the  seal. 

Lead'er.  {Fishing.)  A  net  so  placed  as  to  in- 
tercept fish  and  lead  them  into  a  pound,  weir,  trap- 
net,  etc.  See  Pound.  It  is  a  net  fence  that  guides 
the  fishes  which  attempt  to  get  round  it  into  the 
heart.  It  is  usually  made  in  pieces  10  rods  in 
length.     See  Heart  Seine,  supra. 

£ead  Pipe.  The  lead  pipe  press  is  shown  in 
perspective  in  Fig.  1561,  on  page  533.  Lead  pipe 
18  made  by  forcing  the  congealed  lead  through  a 
die,  in  the  axis  of  which  is  a  mandrel,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1562.    The  hydraulic  press  is  used. 

Fig.  1662.  The  die  it  b  a  metaUic 

diffk  which  fixes  the  out- 
ride diameter  of  the  pipe, 
Hnd  is  adjustable  by  set 
screws  B  Bto  bring  it  In 
lino.  The  lead  receptacle 
C  is  heated  by  steam.  1) 
\h  the  press  plunger  and 
from  it  depends  the  core 
or  mandrel  E,  which  oc- 
cupies an  exactly  axial  po- 
Hition  in  the  die  and  deter- 
mines the  bore  of  the  pipe . 
The  plunger  being  raised, 
.1  charge  of  metal  is  run 
into  the  cliamber;  the 
plunger  is  then  depressed 
;ind  forces  the  metal  out 
in  the  annular  space  be- 
tween tlie  core  and  the  die. 
The  pipe  is  reeled  up  as 
made. 

Tin-lined  pipe  is  made  by  a  modified  process.  Before  the 
lend  is  run  into  the  chamber,  a  mandrel  Is  inserted,  which 
closes  the  die  aperture  and  extends  up  through  the  recepta- 
cle. This  mandrel  consi.«ts  of  a  central  Htem,  around  which 
are  grouped  dovetailed  sections,  so  that  when  the  central 
portion  is  removed  the  sections  are  easily  taken  out,  leaving 
a  hollow  space  in  the  lead,  which  is  run  in  while  the  mandrel 
is  in  place.  The  sides  of  the  mandrel  are  tapered,  or  rather 
crenelated,  there  being  three  or  four  shoulders  and  a  differ- 
ent taper  from  each.  The  object  of  this  is  that  after  the 
mandrel  is  removed,  the  tin  which  is  poured  Into  its  place 
may  have  several  purchases  against  the  lead  which  surrounds 
it.  Before  the  tin  is  let  in  the  core  is  inserted.  After^^'ards 
the  pressure  is  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  the  result  l>eing 
ttiat  the  pipe  emerges  with  a  thin  lining  of  tin. 
Protecting  from  corrbsion  by  water  :  — 
Treat  for  15  minutes  with  a  2  to  6  per  cent,  solution  of 
tulphurct  of  potassium  or  sodium  at  212^  Fah.  Dr.  Schwartz^ 
Breslau,  No.  1,519,  British  Patent  Reports,  1863. 

A  boiling  solution  of  sulphur  in  caustic  answers  the  same 
purpose. 

Or,  "  by  causing  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  to  flow  through  the  pipe  for  20  minutes." 
*^ Revue  Industrielle.''^ 

Lead  Pro'cesB.    See  the  following :  — 

Altenace  ....  Painter's  ^'Rept.  Vienna  Exp.,''*  iy.  lOQ. 
Blast-furnace,  Clerc   •  "Eng.   4"  Min.  Jour.,"  xxii.  248. 


Bleybei^ 
Bohemian  .  .  . 
Carlnthian  .  . 
Clausthal  .  .  . 
Clausthal  .  .  . 
Clausthal  furnace 
Crosby,  lead  bath 


Paint^r'a  ^^Rept.  Vienna  Exp.,"'  iv.  1. 

.  PainterU"Rej}t.  Vienna  Exp.,'' ■  \\,  159. 

.  Painter^s^Rept.  Vienna  Exp.,  '  \v.\6Q. 

.  Painter^3^*Rept.  Vienna  Exp.,''  iv.  101. 

.  •  ^* Engineering,^^  xxr.  19,  67. 

.  •"£nirfn<'mn<,"xxiv.,259,819,388,428. 

.  Fig.  ^65,  p.  im,  "Mech.  Diet.'' 
Desilverizing  process. 

Hnznn,  Fr. .     .     .  Blake's  "Kept.  Vienna  Exp.,'*  iv.lO. 
Desilvering     .     ,     .  p.  689,  "AfircA. />tc/.'' 
Fuller,  lead  bath    .  Fig.  2868,  p.  1269,  ''Mech.  DieU  " 
Hasfnclacer-Helbig    •  ^Report  Vienna  Etp.,'''  iv.  147. 
//arz.  smelting  pro.  Painter^s  "Kept.  Vienna  Exp.,"  iv.  99. 
Hn/lwat/,  ore  proc.    *'Iron  Age,"  xxiv.,  July  31,  p.  16. 
Ilolzappel  ....  Painter's  ** Rept.  Vienna  Exp.,''  \r.W\. 
Ijiurenthal      .     .     .  Painter's  *' Hf^pt.  Vienna  Exp.,'' iv.  US. 
Lend  Hath  .     .     .     .  •  p.  1269,  "3f«A.  Dirt.'* 

'.i»hHH\i Painter's  ^^Kept.  Vienna  Exp.,"  iv.  164. 

Pntiinson'i  pots      .  Fig.  3574,  p.  1639,  "AfrcA.  Diet." 

IMhmm Painter's  **Rept.  Vienna  Exp.,"  iv.  168. 

I'ipHi*.  action  of  water  "»Sr»>n(f/Se  ilmfnVoM,"'  xxxv.  179. 
l'i|>e  press  ....  *  *^Mnnuf.  and  Bmlder,"'  ix.  173. 
Rheninh      .     .  .  Painter's  ^^Rept.  Vienna  Exp., '^  if.  l^. 

Hosf.  load  bath  .     .  Fig.  2854,  p.  1269,  ''Meek.  Diet.-' 
8cheniijiti!       .     .     .   Fnhiier's  **  Hept    Vifnnn  Erp.,'' ir.ViQ. 


Silver-lead  furnace    Fig.  5094,  p.  2183,  "lf«eA.  Ditf." 
Stolbergf  furnace    .  PatnXer's  *^Rept,  Vtemma  Exp.;"  iv.  SOf 

Styrian Painter's  *^Rept.  Vienna  Exp.,'''  iv.  172. 

Tyrolese     .    .    .    ,  Painter's  "Rept.  Vienma  Exp.,''ny.l^. 

Lead  Sheet.  Sheet  lead  is  made  hy  running 
a  flat  ingot  of  lead  repeatedly  through  a  rolling 
mill  until  the  required  thickness  of  the  sheet  is 
reached. 

The  lead  is  run  into  a  flat  oake  weigliiiif  about  4  tons,  and 
having  a  sixe  V  lO''  X  5^.  Aft«r  oooUng  in  tha  mold«  which 
takes  some  days,  it  is  lifted  out  by  the  crane  and  carried  by 
the  overhead  tackle  to  the  mill,  where,  after  the  edges  hare 
been  adsed  true,  it  is  passed  and  repaseod  between  the  rolls 
some  150  times,  dU  it  becomes  ftV  X  7'  IC',  the  original 
longer  dimension  being  maintained,  while  the  narrower  di- 
mension of  6^  has  become  SO',  more  or  less,  according  to  tbe 
original  thickness  and  the  degree  of  tenuity  or  thimiess  of 
the  rolled  sheet,  say  a  weight  of  80  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  The  sheet  is  then  cut  up  by  vertical  knivM  actuateil 
by  a  scr<*w,  in  a  frame  which  is  adjusted  so  as  to  cut  acra<>> 

Fig.  1568. 


Melting  the  Leatt. 

the  bed  of  the  mill,  and  between  two  of  the  supporting  rol- 
lers shown  in  Fig.  1664.  The  sections  of  lead  are  sgain 
rolled  into  18^  lengths,  varying  in  weight  from  2^  to  10 
pounds  per  square  foot,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  required. 

The  mill  has  a  cvlinder  SO''  diameter  and  9^  long,  and  the 
bed  is  a  double  series  of  parallel  rollers  upon  which  the  lead 
traverses.  The  vertical  adjustment  of  the  ends  of  the  roll 
are  performed  simultaneously  by  hand-wheel  at  one  end,  oom- 


SheetAead  MiU. 

meucing  by  gearing  with  the  boxing  of  the  roller  at  the  re- 
spective ends  of  the  latter. 

Chinese  sheet-lead  for  lining  tea-chfists  is  made  by  pressing 
between  tiles  faced  with  several  thielmeeees  of  unsiaed  pa- 
per.   These  piles  act  as  a  non-conductor. 

Lead  foil  with  tin  surfaces  is  made  bv  rolling  an  ingot  of 
lead  with  layers  of  tin  run  upon  each  side,  so  as  to  sandwich 
the  lead  between  the  two.  The  compound  ingot  is  rolled 
and  re-rolled  until  the  required  thinness  is  attained. 
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Lead  Soap.  An  insoluble  oieate  of  oxide  of 
lead ;  spread  on  cloth  to  form  diachylon  plaster. 

Leaa  Wire.  The  apparatus  for  making  lead 
wire  is  a  copy  in  miniature  of  the  lead-pipe  appa- 
ratus. 

Pig  1565. 


Lead  Wire  Apparatus, 

a.  Hydraulic  preas. 

b.  Piston  perforated  with  a  hole  for  emiuion  of  the  lead 
wirec. 

/.  Pipe  for  conducting  melted  lead  from  furnace  d  to  com- 
pressor  e. 

f.  Force-pump  that  supplies  water  to  the  hydraulic  press. 
.  Orate  bars. 

The  lead  is  heated  in  a  pan,  conducted  to  the 
cjrlinder  of  the  hydraulic  press,  forced  thence  in  a 
wire  having  the  size  of  tne  aperture  through  the 
plunger,  and  coiled  on  a  shaft. 

Leaf  Sight.  A  form  of  sight  having  a  hinged 
plate,  known  as  a  leaf,  and  erected  _ 

for  use,  but  lying  'flatly  on  the  ^'«-  ■^^• 

barrel  for  safety  at  other  times. 

The  leaf  is  graduated  for  distance, 
sa^r  for  from  100  to  1000  yards,  and  the 
wilder  with  the  sight  notch  is  raised  so 
that  the  upper  surface  coincides  with 
the  required  graduation.  See  also 
Uaussk,  FigM.  1829-1381,  p.  447,  supra. 

Leak'age  Valve.  A  small 
valve  used  between  the  triple 
valve  and  the  brake-cylinder  in 
the  Westinghonse  car-brake  ar- 
rangement, to  prevent  the  leak- 
age from  the  pipes  from  opera- 
ting the  triple-valve,  and  thus  ap- 
plying the  brakes.    See  Triple 

Leak  Stcnyper.  An  appa-  ^^^^  unf  sight. 
ratus  for  the  forcible  application    '^     •*  » 

of  a  tampon  against  the  side  of  a  leaky  shaft. 

See  *  **  Enfi$teer,''  xlr.  878.  A  segment  is  forced  against 
the  breach  by  means  of  a  hydrauUo  jack,  then  keyed  up 
and  wedged. 

Leath'er.    Tanned  or  tawed  skin. 

Tht  principle  of  tanning:  "  Take  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
remove  from  it  the  hair,  fat,  loose  flesh,  and  other  impuri- 
ties, and  immerse  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  tannic  acid  ;  the 
cellular  and  elastic  tissues  will  gradually  combine  with  that 
substance,  as  it  penetrates  toward  the  interior,  and  will  form 
a  compound  perfectly  insoluble,  and  which  will  completely 
realist  putrefaction;  this  compound  Is  leather.-'— LMia. 
LyU. 

The  treatment  of  hides  and  skins  to  make  the  various 
kinds  of  leather,  including  the  work  of  the  tan-yard  and  cur- 
nring  shop,  is  succinctly  told  in  Lieut.  Li/le's  appendix  K  to 
"Ordnance  Report,'  1878,  pp.  61-89,  under  the  following 
heads:  — 


Sole  leather. 
Harness  leather. 
Bridle  leather. 
OoUar  leather. 
Buff  leather. 


Grain  leather. 
Wax  leather. 
Pnllsh  leather. 
Oil-pebble  leather. 
Trunk  leather. 


SpUta. 

Mixed  leather. 
Skirting  leather. 
Latigo. 


Lace  leather. 
Bellows  leather. 
Belting. 
C&lfskins. 


Leath'er,  Tan'ning,  etc.    See  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 


Abating. 

Alligator  leather. 

Astringents. 

Beam. 

Blacking. 

Bloom. 

Bruising. 

Boarding. 

Buffing. 

Chamoied. 

Chrome  leather. 

Clamp. 

Clearing  stone. 

Closing  machine. 

Dampening. 

Daubing. 

Dubbing. 

Enameled  leather. 

Flattening. 

Flaying  knife. 

Flesh  side. 

Fly. 

Glassing. 

Glassing  Jack. 

Glove  cutter. 

Glove  sewing  machine. 

Graining. 

Graining  board. 

Gnin  side. 

Handlers. 

Handling. 

Impression-stitoh  machine. 

Jack. 

Junk  vat. 

Layers. 

Leather. 

Leather  dressing. 

I/eather  finishing  machine. 

Leather  furniture. 

lioather  glazing  machine. 

Leather  grease. 

Leather  punch. 


Leather  whitening  machine. 

Liming. 

Mill. 

Pebbling. 

Pebbling  i 

Polar  oil. 

Polishing  jack. 

Boiling  mill. 

Rosin  oil. 

Rub  stone. 

Scouring. 

Scouring  table. 

Screw  soling  machine. 

Screw  press. 

Screw  wiring  machine. 

Set. 

Shaving. 

Shoe  embossing  machine. 

Shoe  sewing  machine. 

Siiing. 

Slcin-beating  machine. 

Skiver. 

Skiving. 

Skiving  machine. 

Slicker. 

Slicking. 

Soft  boarding. 

Sole. 

Sole  molding  machine. 

Sole  riveting  machine. 

Sole  rolling  machine. 

Sole  screwing  machine. 

SpUtting. 

Staining. 

Stock  {itone. 

Stoning. 

Stoning  Jack. 

Stringers. 

Stripper. 

Stuffing. 

Tanner's  knife. 

Tanning. 


Leather  raising  and  creasing   Tawed-Ieather  dresser. 


machine. 
Leather  rolling  machine. 
Leather  scourer. 
Leather  splitting  machine. 
Leather  stretching  machine. 
Leather  waterproofing. 


Uuhairing  machine. 

Vat. 

Wax-thread  sewing  machine. 

Welt  machine. 

Whip  making. 

Whitening. 


Elaborate  tests  of  leather  by  Thrron  Skeel^ttp.  18-84,  Re- 
port on  Leather,  Group  Xli.,  in  vol.  v.,  **  CentenrntU  Re- 
ports.'*'* 

''Scientific  American  Sup.;'  848. 
'*Scient\fic  American  Sup,;''  846. 


cr.  Artificial  leather 
Birch-oil  for  Rus.  leath 
Dressing  machine. 
Rosensteel     .     . 
Enameling  machine 
Human  skin  leather 
Manufactory. 
.Morocco  .... 
Preparing  kid  skins 
Scourer,  Lodnoood 
Stamping  mach.,  Urner. 


*  ''Scientific  American;^  xxxiv.  184. 

♦  "Seienttfic  American;^  xxxiv.  269. 
"SrwiUi/Se  American,"-  xxxvi.  7. 

•  "Scientific  American,-''  xli.  407. 
"Scientific  American,'^  xl.  886 
'*Maa.  'if  BuUdcr/'  viii.  191 

•"  Scient\fic  American;^  XXT  210 

*  "Scientific  American,'^  xxxTi  866- 
See  Leathxb,  Imratio:*,  and  lists,  pp.  1276-1276,  ^'Mech, 

Diet.'' 

Leath'er,  Ar'ti-fi'ciaL  A  material  made  to 
resemble  leather ;  it  sometimes  consists  of  leather 
waste  and  scraps  agglutinated ;  or  of  paper  or 
cloth  treated  with  paints,  resins,  etc. 

See  Leather,  Imitation,  and  references  passim, 

Leath'er  Board.  Leather  scraps  and  manilla 
of  old  rope,  ground  into  a  pulp,  made  up  in  the 
manner  in  straw  board,  and  calendered.  An  arti- 
cle in  very  great  use,  not  alone  in  the  soles  of  cheap 
shoes,  but  for  making  drums,  chair-seats,  toys,  etc 

Leath'er  Ce-menf. 

Moleswortk.    Gutta  percha 16 

India-rubber 4 

Pitch 2 

Shellac 1 

Unseed  oU 2 

melted  and  mixed. 
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WaUr^proof  Ctnuni :  Chau.  ^    , 

Ale lpl>»*- 

RoBtUiBinglau    .    : •    •    2o«8. 

DlMolre,  and  add  common  glue,  4  ou. ;  then  add  slowly, 
Unaeed  oil,  1^  ou.,  stirring  well.  Dilate  in  ale,  put  on  hot 
with  a  brush,  and  weight  the  objecta  united. 

To  fasten  Uatker  to  Iron :  Steep  the  leather  in  hif  usion 
of  gall-nuts.  Spread  hot  glue  on  the  metal.  Apply  leather 
mider  forcible  pressoie,  and  allow  it  to  dry  without  reUer- 
Ingpressure. 

For  joining  pieces  of  leather :  —  i  a  ' 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 10         , 

Turpentine .J    *     •«_  ^w 

Add  gutta  percha  to  thicken  the  composition,  rree  the 
leather  from  grease,  and  press  the  joint  till  the  cement  is 

Water-proof  Cement.  Moore:  Gutta  percha  dissoWed  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  Warm  the  parts,  and  maintain  the 
pressure  till  dry. 

Leath'er  Cloth.    An  imitation  leather.    See 
Lbatheh,  Imitation. 
Leath'er  Dress'lng. 

Castor  oil. 

Anadhesire:  printer's  ink. 

Vor  belts:  Beef  kidney  tallow 1 

Castor  oU 2 

An  adhesive,  powdered  chalk. 

Vor  belts  :   Fish  oil f 

Lard  or  tallow 1 

Colophonium •  1 

Wood  tar 1 

Or:  Tallow 2 

Bayberry  tallow 1 

RfttfiHwmc        .•.••••••••••^ 

Heated  to  boiling,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  the  bees- 
wax driven  into  the  belt  by  holding  a  hot  iron  plate  against 
It. 

See  also  lUamss  Orkasx,  p.  489,  supra. 

Leath'er-ette'.  An  imitation  of  leather.  A 
compound  of  fiber  and  some  agglutinating  mate- 
rials, finished  by  passing  between  leather-covered 
rollers  to  give  the  surface  imitation.  See  Leather, 
Imitation. 

ng.  1667. 


Leath'er  Fin'ish-ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  ma- 
chine for  giving  the  texture  and  surface  finish  to 
leather  by  means  of  a  vibrating  slicker  or  roller, 
according  to  the  requirement. 

Graining,  glossing,  classing,  slickinc,  polishmg. 
pebbling,  dicmg,  are  afi  terms  within  the  definition 
oifinithing. 

The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  1567  has  tools  revolved  by  msr 
chinery,  the  pressure  being  due  to  a  spring  at  the  back  of 
each  tool-stock.  The  leather  is  upon  a  table  on  casters,  so 
that  a  fresh  surface  of  leather  can  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  tool  by  moving  the  teble.  The  tool-head  is  a 
hexagonal  frame,  like  a  six-spoked  wheel,  and  as  it  ievolTei< 
each  of  the  six  slickers  (for  instance)  in  turn  prewes  upon 
the  surface  of  the  leather.  A  hand-wheel  adjusts  the  pres- 
ttuie  by  raising  or  lowering  the  boxing  of  the  wheel. 

Leath'er  Gla'sing  Ma-chine'.  One  for  liv- 
ing a  surface  gloss  to  leather.  The  glassing  tool  is 
reciprocated  over  the  skin,  compacting  the  snrfece, 
giving  it  a  polish,  and  raising  the  gram. 

The  reciprocating  tool,  In  imitation  of  the  hand,  is  shown 
In  LbathkkFiiiishikoMachihi,  "AfceA.  Pic*.,"  et  supra.  The 
Baker  machine,  shown  at  fig.  1668,  is  a  mon  compact  form. 

Fig.  1668. 


Leather  Glazing  Machine. 

and  has  all  the  stiain  within  itself.  It  in  shown  without  the 
table  on  each  side  on  which  the  skin  lies.  The  machine  oc- 
cupies a  narrow  space  between  two  tables,  and  the  skin  pass- 
ing across  the  interval  rests  on  a  bed,  and  Its  upper  surface 
is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  glass  which  tedprocatcc 
above  it,  being  efTective  on  one  stroke,  and  the  pressure  re- 
lieved on  the  return. 


See  Leather  Dressing  ; 
See    the    following 


French  Leather  Finishing  Machine 


Leath'er  Grease 
Harness  Grease. 

Leath'er,  Im'i-tation. 
recipes :  — 

Paper  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  become 
toughened.    Parchment  paper. 

Leather  parings  and  caoutchouc  wozked  by  a  machine  mto 
a  homogeneous  fibrous  mass,  gelatinised  vrith  ammonia 
water,  and  rolled  into  sheets,  or  pressed  in  molds.  —  Som 
Sorenson,  "Deutsche  Industrie  Zntung.^^ 

Leather  fibers  from  leather  offal,  treated  like  paper  stock; 
made  into  a  pulp,  mixed  with  flax  fiber,  and  then  treated  ae 
in  paper  manufacture.  —  Hire,  Kendall  ^  Co. 

Sheets  of  carded  wadding  placed  on  polished  heated  metal- 
lic plates,  and  then  saturated  with  a  decoction  of  pearl-mow, 
fucus,  or  laminaria,  and  dried.  The  metal  gives  a  polished 
surface  to  the  material,  which  is  then  rolled  between  heated 
rollers,  to  give  it  compactness  and  the  required  thinness.  It 
is  then  coated  with  boiled  Unseed  oil  and  dried  by  artificial 
heat.  When  dry,  coat  with  vegetable  wax,  and  soften  by 
passing  between  fluted  rollers.  It  is  then  surfaced  by  rol- 
lers, which  give  it  the  appearance  of  morocco,  pig-skin,  or 
what  not ;  or  is  varnished,  bronaed,  enameled. 

Thicken  decoction  of  fucus  with  cotton  waste,  and  treat  a« 
paper  pulp,  or  papier-mach^.  ^__  ^  . 

Cocoa-nut  fiber  or  waste  of  rope,  hemp,  or  flax,  treated 
with  fucus,  or  any  mucilage,  and  rolled  into  floor  cloUi. 

Cork  powder  and  caoutchouc.  See  Camptuugor,  p.  485. 
"JVffcA.  Diet.*^  „      „ 

Cork  powder  incorporated  with  paper  pulp.  See  Coat 
Board,  p.  220,  supra. 

Caoutchouc  or  its  analogue  compounded  with  camphor  and 
sulphur,  and  vulcanised.  —  Gemer.  See  HivuDtoiD,  p-  4f>T. 
supra. 
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Hmt7  cotton  cloth  traated  with  dilate  ralphnric  add,  and 
then  aaturated  with  resinous  compoondB  or  paint. 
Asbestos  treated  with  ffums,  pigments,  etc. 
liMfcher  icroond  into  fiber,  mixed  with  regetable  fiber;  sat- 
niated  with  gummy  solutions  and  paint.    See  Bovuhikor, 
p.  124,  sypra. 

A  number  of  oompositions  are  giren  under  Lkathbk,  Abti- 
nciAL,  pp.  1276, 1277.  and  Lbatsbe  Papkr,  p.  1278,  *'M*ck. 
i)tc(." ;  they  consist  of  rarious  materials  compounded  or 
associated  :  fiber,  gums,  resins,  oils,  gelatine,  leather  scrape, 
^^Jy  S7P*<un,  oxides,  pigments 

Some  compositions  resemble  leather  in  its  more  solid  as- 
pects as  molded,  but  hare  not  the  pliability  which  w  an  or- 
dinary characteristic  of  leather. 
Such  axe  Bois-durei,  p.  820,  ''Mick.  Diet,^^ 

BofusUate,  p.  180,  supra. 
See  also  other  titles  under  GoMPOSinoifS,  p.  212,  swpra. 

''Manuf.  ^  Bitiider,**  It.  148 ;  ri.  78,  192,  889 ; 

▼ii.  276. 
"  Tiehnoloffiste,''  xlL  248. 

'Seientifte  Amenain  SuppUmentf*^  185,  227, 602. 
See  also  Lbathkr  Board  ;  LsATHsann ;  Leatbsb  Cloth  ; 
Lkathrboid;  Lbathkr  Waste. 

Leath'er-oid.  An  artificial  flub^tance  resem- 
bling  leather  in  appearance,  and  serving  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  for  some  purposes.  It  is  made  in  two 
yarieties :  one  soft  and  flexible,  the  other  like  vul- 
canized rubber,  and  susceptible  of  a  polish.  See 
Leather,  Imitation. 


Fig.  1560. 


Raising  and  Creasing  Machine. 


Leath'er  Raia'ing  and  Creas'ing  Ma- 
chine'. A  machine  for  ornamen  ting  straps,  leather 
leins,  saddle  skirts,  etc.,  by  raising  a  ridge,  givin<; 


a  molded  or  wavy  edge,  or  what  not,  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  rollers,  between  which  the  damp- 
ened leather  is  passed. 

Fig.  1669  shows  a  machine  with  a  numerous  assortment  of 
passes  of  varying  widths  and  patterns,  adapted  to  raising, 
creasing,  stretching,  polishing,  and  waving. 

Leath'er  Rolling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  to 
compress  and  harden  leather,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  hammer  and  lap-stone. 

The  one  shown  in  Fig.  1670  is  a  small-slied  machine. 


Fig.  1670. 


Leather  Rolling  Machine. 

adapted  to  be  run  by  hand  or  by  power.  The  pressure,  is 
given  by  the  weight  of  the  operator  on  the  creadle,  trans- 
ferred by  levers  to  the  upper  roll. 

Leath'er  Scour'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  workin;;  tanned  and  curried  skins,  bringing  the 
pressure  of  a  reciprocating  tool  upon  the  hide  in 
successive  strips  as  the  skm  is  moved  beneath  it 
from  time  to  time  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
motion  of  the  tool. 

The  texture  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  the  sur&ce  appear- 
ance of  the  leather  depend  upon  this  intermittent  pressure, 
which  glases  the  surface  and  raises  the  grain,  while  also  af- 
fecting the  body  of  the  leather.    The  machine  simulates  the 


Leather  Scourer  and  Hide  Worker. 
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hand  processes  in  reciprocating  a  comparatiTely  narrow  tool 
in  direct  lines  over  the  durface,  a  strip  at  a  time.  Under 
LKATHia  FnfisnniG,  and  Lbathbr  Glasino,  machines  similarW 
actuated  are  shown .  See  also  Liathbe  Machinbbt,  pp.  1277- 
1282,  "AfifcA.  Diet:' 

Loekwood's  machine.  Fig.  1571,  is  capahle  of  any  required 
pressure.  Is  oniTersal  in  its  morements,  and  so  far  automatic 
that  the  strength  of  the  finger  will  guide  its  movements.  It 
will  scour,  set  out,  or  gloss ;  will  take  a  slow  or  quick,  a  long 
or  short  stroke. 

Leath'er  Stamp'ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine 
for  producing  ornamental  designs  on  leather  for 
saddle  flaps,  carriage  aprons,  chair  and  sofa  seats 
and  backs,  books,  portfolios,  etc 

timer's  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  1572.  The  upper  revolv- 
ing shaft.  C,  works  the  stamp  rod  D,  which  moves  in  a 
gude  in  tne  arm  JB;  and  is  acted  upon  by  a  band  spring,  E. 


•  Fig.  1672. 


L    ^- 


LeaUier  Stamping  Machine. 

The  spring  may  be  adjusted  by  the  clamp  screw  B*.  The 
shaft  C  raises  the  stamp  rod  by  means  of  a  cam,  a,  which 
engager  with  a  friction  roller.  6,  on  the  rod :  on  being  re- 
lea^ied  from  the  cam,  the  rod  in  brought  down  forcibly  by  the 
spring.  Either  of  the  variously-shaped  stamping  bits  may 
be  clamped  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  stamp  rod  D.  The 
leather  is  fed  by  a  vibrating  feed  mechanism,  F,and  retained 
by  a  presser  wheel.  G,  which  is  attached  to  an  arm  on  a 
prefi8er  rod,  G',  which  is  pushed  down  by  a  coiled  spring, 
and  raised  or  lowered  by  the  lever  e.  A  piece  of  leather,  as 
marked  by  the  machine,  is  shown  at  the  side.  The  mechan- 
ism is  operated  by  the  belt  wheel  and  gearing  on  the  right. 

Leath'er  Waste.  Utilized  in  the  making  of 
imitation  leather  by  various  processes.  That  of 
Sorenson,  of  Copenhagen,  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  leather  waste  is  first  washed,  after  which  it  is  reduced, 
l>y  tearing,  stamping,  cutting,  rasping,  or  rubbing,  to  a  uni- 
form and  fibrous  condition.  When  reduced  to  this  finely  di- 
vided condition,  the  leather  is  treated  with  ammonia  water, 
by  which  it  is  converted  intoagelatinicedmass,  which,  when 
prefwed  into  molds,  or  rolled  out  between  rollers,  and  dried, 
makes  a  very  hard  and  stiff  product,  having  considerable  co- 
hesiveness,  but  without  elasticity  and  soluble  in  water. 

To  make  an  elastic  and  water-proof  fabric,  the  material  is 
treated  with  caoutchouc    dissolved  in    benzine,  the    mass 
kneaded,  and  then  rolled  or  pressed  into  shape. 
^' Bay.  Industrie  u.  Gewerbe  Blatt'*      ...  viii.  140. 

Leath'er  Wa'ter-prooflng. 

MaeKenzie.  Mixture  of  drying  oil  and  oxides  of  lead,  cop- 
per, or  iron ;  or  gummy  resins  in  place  of  oxides. 

Or :  Caoutchouc  shredded  into  and  dissolved  in  u-arm  copal 
Tarnish. 


Or :  Glue,  12  ozs.,  dissolved  in  water.    Add 
Rosin,  8  OSS.    Melt,  and  add 
Turpentine  or  benzine,  4  ozs. 

Leath'er'Whi'ten-ing  Ma-ohine'.  (Leather.) 
A  machine  for  doing  the  work  otherwise  performed 
by  the  knife  at  the  beam  ;  ^g  ^573 

cleaning  the  hide  by  pass- 
ing the  knife  with  a  fine 
edge  lightly  over  the  flesh 
side  to  brin^  it  to  a  clean 
and  flt  condition  for  wax- 
ing. 

Iie'olanoh6  Bat'- 
te-ry.  {Electricity.)  One 
having  its  amalgamated 
zinc  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
the  carbon  plate  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peroxide  of  manga-  ^ 
nese  and  coke.    Fig.  1573.^^ 

In  the  liOclanch^  improvement 
the  positive  pole  is  composed  of  '— 


a  plate  of  carbon  ln*erted  be-  Lecianek^  BaUery.    (Porous 
tween,  and  in  connection  with  ^y-  ^     ^ 

two  compressed  prisms  of  perox-  ^ ' 

ide  of  manganese  and  carbon  (with  a  small  cylinder  of  bi* 
sulphate  of  sodium  ' 


in  the  center  of  the 
electrode),  the  three 
being  held  firmly  to- 
gether by  rubber 
bands.  The  object 
of  the  acid  salt  is  to 
prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  the  oxychlo- 
rate  of  zinc. 

The  negative  pole 
is  composed  of  a  pen- 
cil of  amalgamated 
zinc. 

The  two  poles  are 
set  in  a  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac  and 
water  contained  in 
a  glass  jar,  with  a 
cover  through 
which  the  carbon 
head  and  the  zinc 
project. 

As  the  zinc  is  in- 
definitely preserved 
without  alteration 
in  the  sal  ammo- 
niac, and  as  the  per- 
oxide of  manganese 
is  insoluble  in  this 
liquid,  no  internal 
chemical  action 
takes  place  when  not 
in  use. 


Fig.  1674. 


LeelanrM  Battery.    {Prism.) 


Niaudet,  American  trans.,  N.  Y.,  1880  *  180, 181. 
Prescott's  ^'Eleetrieity  •»....•  76. 

Ganot •  691. 

''English  Meehanir  " •  xxUi.  167. 

•  ''Scitntijie  American;-.       .     .     .  *  xxxv.  116:  ttxit.  196. 

*"  Scientific  American'' •  xlU.  198. 

''Scientific  American  Supplement '"  *  2728. 

"  Technologiste  " xxxvii.  140. 

Improved,  *'  Telegraphic  Journal  "  .  •  ri.  228. 
•'  Telegraphic  JoumaJ  "  .  .  .  .  iv.  218. 
"Scientific  American  Supplement  "     S0S8,  8288. 

''Iron  Age'' xviii.,  Sept.  21,  p.  19. 

Electro  bronzing,  "  Teleg.  Jour.  *'  .      vii.  284. 
Gaiffe's  impt.,  "Sc.  Amer.  Sup.''  .  •  129;  8187. 
"  Telegraphic  Journal ''      ....      vi.  186. 

In  Clark  (f  MuirhecuPs  improvement  the  curbon  electrode 
as  well  as  the  carbon  fragments  are  platinised  to  reduee  po- 
larization.—JVtau^f,  American  translation,  198. 

"English  Mechanic  " •  xxlU- 191. 

HmoeWs  modification,  "&.  American  Sup."  .     .  8791. 

Leech,  Ar^ti-fi'oial.  A  form  of  uterine  leech 
and  aspirator  by  Dr.  Reese,  for  depleting  the  en- 
gorged neck  of  the  uterus,  is  a  graduated  glass 
cylinder  7Y'  long  and  Y'  diameter,  with  a  piston, 
through  which  is  conducted  a  metallic  rod  with  a 
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spear  point.  The  point  is  retracted  by  a  spring 
alter  pancturing,  and  the  blood  aspirated  by  with- 
drawing the  piston.  —  Tiemann. 

Leg,  Ar'ti-fi'dal.    See  Figs.  2894-2898,  pp. 
1284,  1285,  **Mech.  Diet:* 

Dr.  J.  H.  Thompson's  report  on  Qroup  XXIV.,  *^CeiUen- 
mUU  ExkibUion  Reports^**  toI.  rii.,  rItm  acoonnt  of  the  fol- 


» p.  31. 
'p.  88. 
'p.  38. 
►p.  33 
►p.  38. 
*  p.  37. 
p.  41. 


Fig.  1675. 


lowing :  — 

Verduin  (PMis,  ie96)j 

Martin^  French 

Okarrihtf  French  . 

B^ekard,  French     . 

Mathieu,  French    . 

Palmer,  U.  8.      .     . 

Pukner,  U.  S.  (1873) 

And  mention  of  numerous  othert* 

exhibited. 

Leg  Boot.  {Man^e.)  A 
horse-boot  which  extends 
from  the  hoof  to  the  knee : 
it  is  made  of  soft  leather, 
closely  fitted  to  the  leg  ;  its 
prinapal  use  is  to  protect  the 
norse's  leg  from  injury  by  ice 
or  mud. 

Leg  8ap-porf.  An  ap- 
paratus to  modify  the  effect.'* 
of,  or  cure  bow-legs,  knock- 
knees,  weak  ankles,  shortened 
limbs,  and  other  deformities 
and  deficiencies. 

Fig.  1676  shows  right  and  left  i 
Apparatus  for  sereral  parts. 

See  Fig.  6084,  p.  2468,  "Meek. 
Diet.'' 

See  also  references  under  Cubvatuu  Apparatus,  p.  286, 
supra. 

Lem'on    Squees'er.    One   for   pressing  the 
juice  from  lemons. 

Fig.  1676  shows  several  forms   of  the    SeunmU  lemon 
tfqueeser. 

Fip.  1676. 


Leg  Support. 


Lemon  Squeezers. 

1.  For  half  lemons. 

2.  For  cutting  and  squeesing  whole  or  half  lemons. 
8.  Laige  size,  lerer  power  for  hotels  and  bars. 

Length.  {Mining.)  A  certain  portion  of  the 
vein  when  taken  on  a  horizontal  line. 

Lens  For'ceps.  {Surgiad.)  An  instrument 
for  withdrawing  an  opaque  lens  in  the  operation 
for  cataract. 

CriteheVs  and  Graefe^s  lens  scoops  and  spoons  and  others  of 
silTer,  hard  rubber,  and  shell,  as  well  as  lens  forceps,  are 
flhown  on  pp.  80,  81,  Fart  II.,  Tienumn's  "Armamentarmm 
Chirurgieum.^^ 

Lens  Hold'er.  A  support  for  a  lens  or  com- 
bination of  lenses,  while  an  object  is  adjusted  to  the 
focus  on  an  adjustable  sliding  forceps  or  a  stage  be- 
neath.   Fig.  1577. 


For  history,  forms, 
et  seq.,  ^'Meeh.  Diet  J*' 
Achromatic. 
Aplanatic. 
Bui  1-8  eye. 
Coddington. 
ConcaTo-conTex. 
Condensing  lens. 
ConTex. 

ConTexo-ooncaTe. 
Crossed. 

Cosmorama  lens. 
Cylindrieal. 
Demonstration  lens. 
Dlacaustic. 
Diamond. 
Double-concare. 
Double-convex. 
Doublet. 
ISjre  glass. 
Field  lens. 
Fluid  lens. 
FresnePs. 
Immersion 

tlTe. 
Lunette. 
Meniscus. 
Multipljing. 
Object  glass. 
Objective. 
Orthosoopio. 


and  manufacture  of  lenses,  see  p.  1286, 


Fig.  1671 


Periscopic. 

Photographic. 

Picture. 

Piano  concave. 

Piano  convex. 

Polygonal  lens. 

Spherical. 

Spot  lens. 

Stanhope. 

Stcreoficopic. 

Triplet. 


Lens  Holder. 


Lenses  and  lens^maktaig. 

C/uvalier •**  Seientifie  American  »».,♦'  2908. 

Onnder •  "iSrienli/lc^mmcan,'' xliii.  61. 

Manufacture  of    .    .    .  •" Seienti/ie  American,'' xli.  Wd. 
Photograph.,  VoigOander  •  ** Scientific  American  Sicp.,"  1849. 
Variable  focus,  Dr.Ouseo  •  *' Scientific  American,''  xliii.  1«1. 

Len-tlc'u-lar  Knife.  {Surgical.)  A  scraper 
used  in  osteotomy.  A  sharp-edged  disk  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  staff,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  handle. 

Let/ter  Bal'ance.     Scales  graduated  for  letter 

ristage.  Usually  in  two  sizes :  one  varying  from 
ounce  to  8  ounces ;  the  other  from  ^  ounce  to  4 
pounds.    The  latter  to  include  printed  matter. 

One  form  of  letter  balance  has  two  beams,  one 
graduated  to  ounces  and  fractions,  and  the  other 
to  metric  weights. 

Lev'ee.    See  Jbtty. 

Lev'el.  1.  An  instrument  for  determining  hori- 
zontality.  The  subject  is  treated  on  pp.  1293  et 
seq.,  "  Meek.  Diet.'* 

The  machinist's  level  is  shown  in  Fig.  1678.  It  has  brass 
side-views,  brass  top  and  end  plates,  and  comers,  protected 
by  \'f  square  rods  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  rosewood 
staff. 

Fig.  1578. 


Machinist's  Level  and  Plumb. 

2.  A  level,  used  by  Prof.  Aita  in  the  survey  of 
Padua,  for  drainage  and  water  service,  was  devised 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  leveling  in  tortuous 
streets. 

It  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  doubly  clamped  to  grad- 
uated staffs,  and  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  of  any 
desired  length.  The  two  clasps  are  movable,  the  glass 
tubes  being  partly,  and  the  connecting  tubes  wholly  filled 
with  water.  The  observers  at  the  respective  ends  bring  the 
clamps  to  the  levels  of  the  water  in  the  respective  tubes,  and 
each  enters  the  scale-reading  in  his  note  book.  When  ttie 
books  are  compared,  the  difference  of  readings  give  Uie  dif- 
ference of  altitudes. 

3.  Attached  to  a  gun  to  indicate  its  exact  posi- 
tion. 

Latta,  Patent  No.  181,680  HaskeU,  Patent  No.  17532. 
Several  forms  .  .  .  .•"  Scientijle  American  Stm.  J*  V^M 
Jita,lUXj  .    .    .  •"Sv««<er,»- xUt.89. 
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ApiMuratoB,  Beroyd    .    .  *  "fineiUr^  American  Aip.,*'  1879. 

lAod,  Loire *  "Scientific  American  Stip.^'*'*  \^. 

fitA.  Whitehouu   .    .    .  •  "  Sct«i<t/Se  jOwmcon,"  xxxv.  278. 
Tkrset,  CUseler     ...  *  **Railroad  GaxeUe^^^  Tlii.  181. 
AUen  \ •"  Railroad  Gazette, '' 191. 

See  Simms'  "  Lstuimo." 

Lev'el-ing  PIotht.  One  for  plowing  down 
ridges  thrown  up  in  some  forms  of  row  culture ; 
beets,  for  instance. 

Fig.  1679  is  a  French  form  by  IMahaie"  Taitteur  ^  Jl^'aCjOf 
LUncourt,  which  is  adapted  for  a  fiiU  greater  breadth.  The 
•hares  are  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  soil  by  a  tingle  lerer, 
and  their  worldng  depth  is  regulated  by  the  two  rear  lerers, 

Fig.  1679. 


French  Leveling  Plovo. 

which  actuate  the  bent  axles  of  the  hind  wheels,  so  that  the 
plows  may  penetrate  the  depth  desired,  or,  as  in  the  figure, 
he  lifted  clear  of  the  soil  in  moTing  from  place  to  place. 

Lev'el-ing  Bcrew^.  (Milling.)  One  in  the 
hnrst  of  a  mill,  acting  against  an  iron  plate  in  the 
back  0>eneath)  of  a  bed-stone  in  order  to  adjust  it 
vertically  and  brine  it  to  an  exact  level.  The  run- 
ner is  then  tramm^  in  accordance  therewith. 

Lev'er.  {Steam  Engine.)  A  hand-rod  for  mov- 
ing the  valves  in  the  starting  or  reversing  of  an  en- 
gine. 

Fig.  158<). 


Knowlfs''  Steam  Puitip. 

Fig.  1680  shows  the  hand-power  lever  of  a  steam-pump, 
and  the  lever  detached. 

[Fire-arm.)  The  piece  by  which  the  gun  is 
opened  or  closed  in  some  forms  of  breech-loaders.  It 
may  be  ton,  side,  or  under  lever.  Examples  are 
found  in  tne  Douglas,  Henry,  Maynard,  and  other 
rifles. 

Lev'er  and  Cam  Valve.  A  form  of  valve 
for  gas  or  water  mains. 


The  gate  A  moves 


on  guides  B  B,  which  are  imaged  fe» 
Fijr.  1681. 


Lever  and  Cam  Valve.    {PenpeeUve.) 

prevent  friction  hy  keeping  the  gate,  when  moving,  from 

contact  with  the  seat  and  wall  of  the  valve  chamber.    The 

gate  is  opened  and  closed  by  means  of  the  lever  arm  C  st- 

taehed  to  the  rock  shaft 

D  and  working  in  the  Fig.  1682. 

slot  B.    When  the  gate 

is  nearly  down,  the  cam 

F  foroee  it  forward  and 

down  to  its  seat.    One 

quarter   turn   of   the 

wheel,  which  may  be 

replaced  by  a  straight 

arm  or  lever,  opens  or 

closes  the  valve. 

Lever  valve,  IToiiiif,  Br., 
•'' Engineer,''  1.494. 
•"&.  Am.,''  xxxix. 
19. 

Lev'er  C  o  m- 
pres'sor.  {Optics.) 
A  means  for  apply- 
ing pressure  to  au 
object  whilst  under 
examination  with  the  microscope. 

A  screw  is  attached  to  a  lever  carrying  a  piece  of  glass  and 
working  on  another  plate  in  which  a  second  glass  is  fixed 
and  upon  which  the  object  is  placed. 

Fig.  1683. 


Lever  and  Cam  VeUve.     {SecUon.) 


Lever  Compressor. 

Lev'er  DrilL  A  machine  tool  in  which  the 
tool  spindle  works  with  a  spline  in  the  socket  of 
the  wheel  which  rotates  it,  and  is  projected  axiaUy 
by  a  lever  to  bring  it  toward  or  away  from  its 
work.  The  spindle  is  counterbalanced  and  has  a 
vertical  movement  of  7J".    Fig.  1584. 

The  table  is  revolvable,  and  is  also  vertically 
adjustable  by  rack  and  pinion. 

Lev'er  I^au'cet.  One  opened  by  a  lever  and 
closed  by  a  spring.     See  a  Fi^.  232,  p.  81,  Mupra. 

Lev'er  Hand'-oar.  {Ratlway.)  One  worked 
by  levers  connected  to  cranks. 

Lev'er  Han'dle-oock.  A  fancet,  the  handle 
of  which  projects  as  a  lever  on  one  side  only.  See 
Fig.  234,  p.  81,  supra. 

Lev'er  Hook.  (Fishing.)  One  so  arranged 
that  when  the  fish  pulls  at  the  bait,  another  hook 
strikes  it  and  makes  it  fast.  See  list  on  p.  341, 
supra, 

Leir'er  Pla'ter.  A  form  of  calendering  ma- 
chine in  which  the  force  of  compression  is  applied 
through  the  instrumentality  of  levers.  See  Platbb. 
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Lev'er  Press. 

ing  tin  ware,  for 
instance,  in  which 
the  punch  or 
stamp  is  worked 
by  a  foot-lever ; 
as  distinct  from  a 
pendulumy  cam^ 
screw,  ox  Jiff  press. 
Lev'er  Shears. 
A  metal  shears  in 
which  the  power 
is  applied  by 
means  of  a  lever  ; 
as  in  Fig.  1585, 
which  is  a  French 
sheet  metal  shears 
having  spar  teeth 
on  the  contacting 
cams  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  lever 
is  applied  to  the 
jaw. 

Itev'er  Valve. 
One  moved  by  a 
lever. 

See 
Cock. 

Levl-ga-tlng 
BCa-clline^  The 
porcelain  levigating 
machine  consists  of 
a  Thnringian  porce- 
lain mortar,  a,  with 
a  tlat-bottomed 
grooved  pestle,  b. 
This  is  attached  to 
an  iron  crank,  c, 
which  is  mounted  in 
a  strong  wooden 
frame.  There  is  a 
ttpont  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mortar  for 
running  off  the  mix- 
ture  when  suffi- 
ciently  ground. 


Uvtr  DriU. 

A  press  for  cutting  or  stamp- 
Fig.  1585. 


Lever  iSheart. 

Lever;  Lbvkr  and  Cam  Valve;  Lever 

Fig.  1586. 


^'rw 


Levigating  Maekim*. 


Ley^den  Bafte-ry.  (Electricity.)  A  combi- 
nation of  Leyden  jars  presenting  single  positive 
and  negative  poles. 

L.  G.  R.    Laige  Grain  Rifle  powder. 

laid  In'stm-ments.  {Surgical.)  See  Etk 
Instruments  ;  also  Entropium  forceps,  Fig.  1877, 
p.  S05,  "  AMech.  Diet." 

laieb'er-kahii.    A  silvered  cup,  which  slides  or 
screws  upon  the  front  of  the  object- 
glass ;  li^ht  thrown  upward  by  the        '**•  ^*'' 
mirror  will  be  reflected  bv  it  down 
upon  the  object ;  by  slightly  vary- 
ing the  inclmation  of  the  mirror, 
ever^  necessary  alteration  in  the  di-' 
rection  qf.  the  illumination  can  be  ( 
obtained.  __ 

Life.    The  endurance  of  a  ma-      LieberkuJm. 
chine,  or  a  part. 

Compiled  from  the  returns  of  26  niinois  R.  R.  oompaniM :  — 

Tean.  Yean. 

LooomotiveA     ...    151  Pine  tie«  .    . 

PUMngeroan      .    .     15}  Cedar   .     .    . 

Stock  can  ....    10  Tnus  bridges 

Freight  cars     ...    Ill  Trestle  bridges .     .    .    8 

Iron  rails    ....      7  Pile  bridges  ....    9 

Steel  rails    ....    14  Joints  and  fastenings  "  7 

Oak  ties 7  Fencing 8| 

"  Looomotives  201,  202,  208,  and  204  were  placed  on  the 
Erie  road  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1854,  and  have 
run  respectively  685,160,  582,548,  658,548,  and  639,186  mUes. 
The  engines  were  equipped  with  new  boilers  in  1871,  and  are 
still  considered  good  for  8  years  more  of  good  service.  The 
locomotives  are  from  the  Rogers  Works,  Paterson."  —  Hbr- 
neUsvilU  (N.Y.)  Times. 

Por  endurance  of  car  wheels,  see  p.  176,  si^tra. 

Life  and  Ctu/rent  Slide.  (Microscope.)  A 
slide  in  which  are  two  oval  cells  with  shallow  con- 
necting channel.  By  pressure  on  the  cover  the 
contents  of  a  cell  are  caused  to  traverse  the  strait 
and  the  thin  film  is  observed  in  transitu. 

See  CuRRSNT  Slide,  Fig.  748,  p.  236,  supra. 

Life  Boat  Fig.  1 588  represents  a  number  of 
life  boats  in  section  and  one  in  plan.  They  are  de- 
rived from  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Beloe,  read 
before  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society. 

Beginning  at  the  left,  above :  — 

a  is  the  Oreathead  boat.  A  Amn  air-tight  compartments, 
and  B  a  water-tight  deck  discharging  by  tubes  into  the  sea. 

b  is  the  Yarmouth  sailing  life  boat,  with  air  cases  A  A, 
and  exterior  cork  fenders  outside  the  gouMrale.  They  are 
launched  empty  and  the  water  then  admitted  to  the  well  to 
the  level  of  the  water  outside. 

c,  A,  t,  are  Tiews  of  the  Royal  National  Life  Boat.  It  is 
self-righting,  and  is  the  result  of  the  experience  in  building 
the  present  fleet  of  life  boats,  numberiuff  235.  It  has  side 
and  end  air  chambers  C,  D,  ballast  E^  relieving  tubes  B  for 
the  deck  load  of  water. 

e  is  Lamb  ^  White's  life  boat.  It  is  built  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  plank  with  prepared  waterproof  material  of  an  ad- 
hesiTe  nature  interposed. 

/  is  Wootfe's  boat. 

f,  jf  are  boats  on  the  tubular  principle, 
is  Hamilton  ^  Co.-s  metellie  life  boat,  which  rids  itself 
of  deck  water  by  dischaige  from  the  end  of  the  boat  which 
may  be  highest  into  a  space  between  two  bulk-heads,  and 
then  lowering  it  to  outside  level  by  means  of  a  plug. 

/  is  Combe''s  coric  and  cane  life  boat.  It  consists  of  two 
baskets,  one  placed  within  the  other,  secured  to  a  dofip 
wooden  keel,  and  the  intervening  space  filled  with  cork. 

Pig.  1589  is  the  Royal  Institution  self-righting  life  boat, 
mounted  on  its  carriage,  and  Pig-  1590  shows  respectively  a 
longitudinal  section  and  a  plan. 

The  boat  has  end  and  side  air  cases  /^  g,  b.  A  water-tight 
deck  with  relieving  tubes  a.  Spaces  beneath  the  deck  lon- 
^tudinallr  amidships  of  the  boat  are  packed  with  cork,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  ballast.  The  extra  buoyancy  is  obtained 
by  the  air-cases.  • 

The  self-discharge  of  water  Is  provided  for  by  the  relieving 
tul»es  B.  for,  as  the  water-tight  deck  is  always  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  water  outside,  any  sea  that  is  shipped  must 
flow  out  through  these  tubes,  which  are  furnished  with  very 
simple  self-acting  balanced  valves,  that  afford  no  obstruction 
to  the  free  e^ss  of  water,  but,  closing  by  the  pressure  of 
the  sea  outside,  efTectually  prevent  the  admission  of  aav. 
The  actual  time  occupied  by  one  of  these  boats  in  freeing  it- 
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rig.  1688. 


Briti$h  Life  Boats. 


self  from  water  is  about  SO  seconds, 
ballast  is  composed  of  cork  or  wood. 


ing  featnxeof  these 
boats  is  the  propertj 
which  they  posMss 
of  self  righting. 
The  best  proof  of  the 
safety  of  the  boats  i» 
the  fact  that  daring 
the  last  22  years  the 
Institation  has  only 
lost  from  all  causes, 
29  persons  from  iu 
own  life  boat  crews, 
and  many  of  the«e 
lives  were  lost  by 
the  men  being 
crushed  a  e  a  i  n  s  t 
wreckn,  falling  orer- 
board,  etc.  The 
method  by  which 
this  peculiar  prop- 
erty is  obtained  is 
by  attaching  a 
heaTy  iron  keel  to 
the  boat,  and  others 
wise  proTiding  a 
sufficient  weight  of 
ballast,  by  glTing  « 
cons  iderab !• 
amount  of  sheer, 
and  by  inclosing 
the  bow  and  stem 
by  air-tight  cham- 
bers. These  cham- 
bers liave  suflcient 
buoyancy  to  sup- 
port the  whole 
weight  of  the  boat 
when  upset,  with 
the  keel  at  a  con- 
siderable    height 


A  large  portion  of  the  I  above  the  water ;  it  is  then  floating  on  two  poinU,  with°the 
The  really  distinguish-  I  ballast  farabore  the  '  '  .... 


I  center  of  buoyancy,  thus  forming  an 


Royal  Ifutitution  Lif*  Boat. 


unstable  equilibrium.    In  this  position  the  boat  cannot  re-  I 
main  :  and  as  soon  as  the  keel  falls  to  one  side  or  the  other  | 


of  the  center  of  gravity ,  the  weight  of  ballast  drags  the 
boat  round,  the  water  escapes  through  the  relieving  tabe«. 


Royal  Institution  Life  Boat.    (Longitudhud  Stetum  astd  Hon.) 

a,  Delivering  tubes ;  6,  Air-cases  ;  c,  Well ;  d,  Air-cases :  c,  Kmpty  aii^cMes  under  deck  ;  /,P(n«  air^ompMtniflnt ;  g,  Af- 
ter air-compaitment ;  A,  Air-cases ;  k^  Mast-thwart ;  s,  Scuttles  for  air. 
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The  following  are  the 
(:  (T)Ballut. 


and  the  iB  again  ready  for  aerriee. 
requirement  sreqnlfite  to  insure  aelf-righting 
(2. )  Ineloaed  air  ehamben  at  the  bow  and  stem,  placed  suffi- 
ciently aboTe  the  center  of  gravity.    (8.)  Limited  breadth  of 
beam.   (4. )  Limited  side  buoyancy . 

Life  Buoy.    One  thrown  to  a  man  overboard. 

The  one  in  Fig.  1691  is  Routourier's.    It  has  two  inflated 
canvas  globes,  a  oonnecting  str^,  and  winding-in  line. 


Ifidl. 


Koutourirr's  Life  Buoy. 

Fig.  Ifi02  is  Stone's  improved  form  of  Lieut.  Coca's  bnoy 
(Br.).  In  this  night  life  buoy,  the  act  of  throwing  it  over- 
board sets  light  to  a  port  fire,  which  bums  steadily  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  shows  the  nituation  of  the  life  buoy 
to  the  party  requiring  its  aid,  as  well  as  lighting  the  boat  to 
the  seaman  in  the  water.  This  life  buoy  Is  in  genemi  use  in 
the  British  navy. 

Vig.1602. 


Fig.  1593. 


Slone^s  Night  Ldfe  Buoy. 

Life  Pre-eenr'er.  An  inflatable  pillow,  cush- 
ion, jacket,  or  what  not.  Fig.  1 593  shows  a  num- 
ber of  forms. 

Life-sav'ing  Ap'pa-ra'toa.  A  lengthy  and 
admirable  report  on  life-saving  apparatus,  guns, 
projectiles,  etc.,  by  Lieut.  D.  A.  Lyle,  is  to  be 
loond  in  **  Ordnance  Report*'  1868,  Appendix  P, 
pp.  177-834,  and  Plate  LIV. 


Life  Preservers. 

History  of  life-saving  ap-  ^^  Ordnance  Report j""  1868,  Appen- 

p&ratus dix  P.,  pp.  285-400. 

Hunfs  apparatus   .    .     .  Ihid.,  p.  806  and  Plate  LI. 
Boxer's  life-laving^  rocket  Ibid.,  p.  814,  and  PUtes  XL.,  XLI. 
<iuns  and  projectiles  for 

throwing  shot-linee      .  Ibid.,  Plates  I.  to  XXX. 
J-aking  boxes     ....  Ibid.,  Plates  XXXI.  to  XXXIV. 
Manby's  shot.  etc.  .     .    .  Ibid.,  Plate  XXXVIII. 
i^arroVs  projectile  .    .    .  Ibid.,  Plate  L. 
Fakes Ibid.,  Plates  XLVIII.,  XLIX. 

See  also  Anchor  Sbot  ;  Bakbio  8bot  ;  Orappu  Shot. 

^*  Report  on  the  Manu/aeture  of  Ufe-Mving  Guns,^*  **  Ord- 
nance Report,''  1879,  •p.  270,  vrith  7  phites. 

it.  Life  Boat,  Atkin  .  .  ''SeientiAe  American  Sup.,''  192. 
Boat,  Chapman  .  .  .  •  *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"  96. 
Globular,  Manes  ...»  **Manuf.  and  Builder,''  ix.  185. 
b^pherical,  Manes  .    .     .  *  "Scientific  American,''  xxxvli.  64. 

Jackson •*' Scient^c  American  Sup.,"  XbSS, 

StockweU •"  Scientific  American  Sup.,' 458. 

Tubular,  Br •  "Fngin«er,"  xliv.  404. 

I taoy.  Pocket  ....     ** Scientific  American,"  xxxlx.  192. 
Preserver,  Beck      .  •  "  Scientific  American,"  xxxvl.  274. 
Cavalry  and  eques- 
trian *s  inflatable 

saddle  cloth   .     .  •  "5««n/i/fc  American  Sup.''  1161. 
Delkommer    .    .  *^^Scient\fic  American,"  xm.  lib. 
Preserving  cap. 

McCarthy.    .    .*"  Scienti^  Americcm,"  xxxr.  242. 
Prenerving  stool. 

Nash      .     .    .     .*  "Scientific  American," xxxir. 291. 
Preserver,  Rose      .  •  "Scientific  American,"  xHi.  294. 
Creserven*,  stulTed  with 

deer  hair "  Manuf.  and  Builder,"  x.  282. 

fiafts,  "Engineer  "  .  .  "  Van  NoHrand's  Mag.,"  xiv.  808. 
Itocket,  Atkinson  ..."  SriVnit/ic  American,"  xxxvi.  207 
^'^ving  apparatus. 

Oummerford     .    .    .•"  Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxix.  IB2. 

Bow " Seientt/ie  American,"  xL  d^6. 

Devices "Scient\/k  American,"  xxxir.Sl. 

^saving app.  U.S.  Marine  •  "Seienttfie  American  Stqt.,"  bib. 
"Scienttjfic  American  Sup.,"  2778. 
Saving  line  shot,  Hunt  .  •  "Scientific  American,"  xl.  876. 
Saving  mattresses      .     .      "  Scientific  Anurican,"  xl.  \4b. 
Saving  rocket,  buoyant, 

Br •  "Engituer,"  xllx.  70. 

Saving  vessel,  StockweU  •  "Engineer,^'  xl.  896. 
Saving  app.,  cannon  for 

line  shot •  "Engineer,"  xlvli.  212. 

See  also  Unb  Theowibo  Guv,  infra. 

Article  " Porte- Amarres"  Laboutaye's  "Diet,  de*  ArU  et 
Manufactures,"  iv.,  ed.  1877,  has  notices  of  Manby,  Ddvignt, 
2Vem6Jay. 
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Life-sav'ing  Suit.  An  inflatable  dress  to 
buoy  up  a  swimmer  or  shipwrecked  person. 

Boynton's  rubber  life-»Tiiiidr©w  is  in  two  partB,  tnnic  And 
panteloond.  The  Utter  contains  an  air-cbunber  in  each  leff, 
which  extendi*  to  the  tops  of  the  boot*,  while  the  waUt  U 

Fig.  1694 


Baynton's  Ufe  Smt, 

ffirdled  with  a  recisting  steel  band,  on  which  is  mounted  a 
flange  or  ridge  of  heavy  rubber.  The  Jointure  is  made  by 
lapping  the  tunic  over  the  band,  and  a  similar  ridge  drops 
into  the  groove  formed.  A  belt  thrown  over  the  whole 
makes  a  tight  joint.  The  tunic  contains  three  air-chambers ; 
one  in  the  breast,  back,  and  head  respectively.  When  the 
latter  chamber  is  inflated  through  the  tube,  it  forms  a  pil- 
low, raising  the  head  of  the  occupant  sufficiently  to  give  him 
a  complete  range  of  vision.  The  suit  is  of  delicate  construc- 
tion, and  yet  it  will  resist  severe  breakers  and  seas.  The 
face  is  the  only  portion  of  the  body  exposed. 

Fig.  1594  represents  the  swimmer  in  full  outfit,  and  a  sec- 
tional view  to  illustrate  the  construction. 

Life  Big'nal.  A  provision  on  a  life-saving  buoy 
by  which  an  inextinguishable  light  is  given  as  soon 
as  the  buoy  touches  the  water. 

These  chemical  lights  are  now  made  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  giving  a  bright  light  upon  the 
water  when  thrown  overboard.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
contains  chemicals  that  will  not  bum  at  any  application  of 
heat,  but  touched  by  water  will  evolve  a  bright  flame.  A 
small  cylindrical  box,  ending  above  in  a  soft  copper  nib,  is 
weighted  below  to  keep  it  upright  in  the  water,  and  filled 
with  phosphate  of  calcium.  When  thrown  into  the  sea,  after 
the  copper  nib  has  been  cut  ofT,  the  water  penetrates  into 
the  box,  and  the  phosphureted  hydrogen  evolved  escapes 
through  a  perforated  tube  leading  to  the  open  nib  in  a  bril- 
liant jet  of  light  Rain  and  spray  only  increases  its  bril- 
liancy. Lieut.  Cook's  safety  buoy  is  described  under  Boot, 
p.  407,  "AfecA.  Diet.''    See  also  Fig.  2925,  page  1301,  Ibid. 

Life  Slide.  See  Life  and  Current  Slide; 
Current  Slide.    Fig.  748,  p.  236,  supra. 

Lift.  1.  The  pump  stock,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
of  a  deep  well-purap.  Perhaps  especially  one  be- 
longing to  the  Cornish  system. 

Fig.  1605  shows  a  portion  consisting  of  a  working  barrel 
(IV),  a  door  piece  (C')  fitted  with  valve-seat  and  valve,  an 
egg-ended  wind-bore  (»')  and  the  door-piece  which  has  lugs 
for  suspending  it  when  the  valve  is  to  be  examined. 

2.  A  hand- hold  attached  to  a  window  or  window- 
blind,  by  which  to  raise  or  lower. 

Cf.  Lift  Ilydreulic  on  ca- 

naU "Van  Nostrand'*  JMoff.,"  xiv.  92. 

Morris  and  Essex  canal  Fig.  2666,  p.  1176,  "JlfccA.  Dirt/' 
Great  Western  canal.  Br.  Fig.  2982,  p.  1804,  '*M«cA.  Diet.'' 


Fig.  1596. 


Working  Barrel  of  Coimisk  Pump. 


Ufting  Bridge. 
&A«<</(,  Antwerp 
Brussels    .    .    . 
Ptronfut  .    .    . 
Bascule     .    .    . 


•  *' Engineering,"  xxv.  189. 
Fig.  a,  2986,  p.  1306,  "MecA.  Dia.' 
Fig.  6  2986,  p.  1806,  "Meek.  Diet.'' 
•^Meek.  Diet.:    P-  2*1,  ««■•  888, 
489. 


Lifting  chock  for  thresh- 
ers, Clayton  ^  ShuttU- 
worth 

Lift,  double,  Weston 

LifUngJaok,  ConuU     . 

"  Magic'' 

Rowland 

Smith 

Vibert 

liiffer.  1.  The  device  on  top  of  a  drop  press 
by  which  the  hammer  is  raised,  and  which  becomes 
detached  to  allow  the  hammer  to  drop.  See  Drop 
Press,  "  Medi.  Diet.'* 

2.  A  form  of  extractor  for  tubing  or  boring  ban 
in  oil-wells.     See  PUte  LXXIV.,  p.  2758,  Ibid. 


•  "Engineer:'  xlii.  67. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xxiii.,  March  20,  p.  9. 

•  "Scientific  American:'  zxxiv.  166. 

•  "Iron  Age:'  xxil.,  Sept.  6,  p.  9. 

•  "Seientijie  Amer.:'  xxxviiL  297. 

•  "SeientUc  Amer.:'  xxxviiL  866. 

•  "Scientific  American:'  zxxiv. 274. 


"American  Manufacturer ' 


.  May  80, 1879,  p.  16. 


liift'ing-back  Saw.  {Surgical.)  One  which 
has  a  hinged  back  to  stiffen  the  blade  when  in 
use. 

laift'lng  Qate.  1.  A  farm  gate  vibrating  up- 
wardly, being  hinged  to  a  horizontal  pintle  on  the 
post.    See  instances  on  p.  958,  •*3/«cA.  Diet." 

2.  A  form  of  water-gate  used  in  the  penstocks 
of  water-wheels. 

Lift'ing  Jack.  A  portable  contrivance  for 
raising  weights.  See  pages  1305,  1306,  *'  Afech, 
Diet." 

Among  other  forms  may  be  found  the  following,  which 
see:  — 

Bottle  jack. 
Hydraulic  jack. 
Lever  jack. 

See  list  of  jacks  on  p.  1208,  "Meek.  Diet.-' 

Fig.  1696  shows  several  forms  of  hydraulic  lifting  jacks. 

Fig.  1696. 


Screw  jack. 
Wagon  jack. 
Jack  screw. 


Hydraulic  Jacks. 

a.  Lifting  jack  with  low-down  claw. 

6.  Wide  base  jack. 

e.  Ordinary  hydraulie  jack. 

liift'ing  Hitch.  A  mode  of  slinging  an  article 
by  a  rope  so  that  the  object  may  be  raised. 

Fig.  1697  shows  a  number  of  hitehw  appropriate  to  Ite 
objects. 


LIFTING  HITCH. 
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lAfiing  Hitches. 
2   Siw*S>  K  fi-  Hammock  hitch. 

^.  lUlf-hitch  and  timber  hitch.    7.  Bale  uling 

4.  UoTe  hitch.  8.  Butt  slinl  on  end. 

Idft/lng  Ma-chine'.    A  form  of  dynamometer 
used  in  ascertain-  j"«uiumoujr 

ing  the  strenjsrth  ^-  ^^W- 

o  f  a  person  i  n 
liftin^r ;  or  h  y 
I?  r  a  d  n  a  1  ly  in- 
creasing the  load, 
to  develop  great> 
e  r  strength  b  j 
exercise. 

See  also  Exek- 

CI8ING     Ma- 

chine;  Health 
Lift. 

loft  Jife'ger. 
(Nautical.)  A 

light  tackle  for 
swaying  on  the 
lifts  of  the  yards. 

Iiift  Latch. 
A  lock  in  ^^hich 
the  latch  is  lifted, 
not  slipped. 

I»i-ga'tor.  ,._      ^   ^. 

( Surgical. )        An  ^-^^  Machine 

instrament  to  placM  and  fasten  a  ligature. 

See  Jig.  2944,  p.  130R,  "3fefA.  i>,c/." 
p.  aS         ''^^^*^,"  Fig.  1823,  p.  n3,  Ibid.,  and  Fig.  919, 

Fig. 


Dr.  Crooker'8  ligator  for  the  gradual  ivmoTal  oC 
tumoni  w  RhowQ  in  Fig.  1699.  The  spring  is  r». 
tained  in  a  comprer^sed  state,  until  the  ligaton 
nas  been  panged  around  the  tumor,  and  ite  free 
end8  .secured  to  the  cross-bar  :  it  i»  then  released 
and  the  removal  of  the  tumor  is  accompliahed* 
gradually  and  with  little  danger  of  hemorrhage. 

Itig'a-ture  Car'ri-er.  Ligature  ear- 
ners, knot-tyers,  and  ccraseurs  are  shown 
m  J?ig.  2944,  p.  1308,  "J/ecA.  Diet.'' 

Helmuth's  ehwtic  ligature  carrier,  adapted  for 
ine  treatment  of  complete  or  incomplete  fistuiiL 

STnH'r^^  ^A'i"'^'  ^  ^' ^^«- 1«»'  <=^«-  "p  t^ "  *e 

handle  of  the  instrument.  By  pushinjr  forward 
the  button  .1,  the  blunt  end  of  the  in.ftrument 
as  seen  at  F,  opens.  The  elasUc  ligature  is  then 
put  upon  the  stretch,  and,  while  thus  drawn  out 
18  8  ipped  into  the  notch,  and  the  button  A  dnwn 
back  to  its  place,  and  the  needle  (if  the  caae  U 
one  of  complete  fistula)  is  ready  for  use 

If  the  fistula  be  incomplete,  the  blunt  end  is 
JMwsed  firmly  up  to  the  end  of  the  sinus,  the  but- 
ton  B  18  pushed  forward,  which  protrudes  the 
sharp  point  D;  in  other  words,  tiinsformi  thS 
blunt  into  a  sharp  point.  The  fistula  is  then  made 
complete  by  piercing  the  tissues  ;  as  soon  as  this 

sheafh  thJ^^  "®'  ^^**  ^?\  '*  ^^^^^  again  within  ita 
eheath  thus  leaving  a  rounded  extremity  in  the  rectum  Rr 
elevating  the  handle  with  the  left  hand,  and Tr^X  thJ 
^h-"!^?"*  ^''1''  ^.y  means  of  the  index  finder  inJert^  withS 
i»^«  »«<;tum,  the  ligature  is  brought  out  ^t  the  an^.  tL^ 
hold  of  and  held,  while  the  button  A  s  pushed  up  Vli^S 
enUrely  liberates  the  thread.  The  in«tru£en?1s  then  witt 
tS^^MX7'^^^^  '^1  "^*"'?*  ""^  P'^*^^^  ^^^^-^^Kh  a  leaden 
ring,  which  u  slipped  into  position  and  clamped  by  forceps. 

Ught.     See  the  following  references  :  — 
From  mechanical  force. 


Lighting  devices  . 
ApparatuB,  Dorschtr .     . 
Limelight 

Electrochemical  . 
Index  of  refraction. ' 

Mode  of  determining  . 
Intermittent  light.    • 

^fT  W.  T%omson    . 
Light  registering  appa. 

Prof.  Roscoe 
Oxygen  apparatus 
Oxygen  retort  .    . 
Oxhydrogen  light 


Iron  Age,'  xix.,  May  3,  p.  18. 
'Sctentijir  American,  ">  xli.  839 
''Iron  Age,''  xxi..  May  9,  p.  24." 
u  ^'.^^'^  Ameriean,''  xxxviii.  68. 

ScienUjU  American,"'  xxxvl.  200. 

''Seientijic  AmeHcan  Sup.,"  1366. 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,''''  xiv.  107. 

**^Scienti^  American  Sup.,^^  460. 
.  '** Scientific  American,"'  xxxix.  73 
•  * ^*Sctenti/le  American  5«p.,"  1227. 

*ScientiJic  American  Sup.,'-  93. 


Dr.  Crooker-s  Ligator. 

;»;"'""'  H«°«>«»<>oid  UgntoT.,  pp.  122,'ia8,  Pwt  m., 
<^  Klg.  IBOO. 


Sltutic  ligaim  Cmrier. 


Idght'er  Staff.  (Grain  Mill.)  A  lever  sno- 
CoLT"  T^^°"'°S  "">  »''i"«'aWe  end  of  "h*^ 
at  onr«nH  h  ''''4?'=-'"e.  to  "hich  it  is  connected 
theXhLr  i;:""'"''^  "''"?  ''^  °"»er  end  receives 
weiffh?.  •  "'■  «>">«"'"e».  «  counterbalance 

about  ^^n'"'"^''?  V""  *»""•  ^°^''  of  the  grouS! 
about  120  Houth  of  the  present  Ifghthouse,  erecW 

^st  no  sl^n"    "'i  '^'"'  r'^nt'-lighthou'se  m^. 
5e"r:.i.:fd  b/'t^eta'^a.'"''"  "'°"'  *°'  "'"'"'"^  "»' 

years     tha  «««!  *<«u,ihni,  and  be  completed  in  four 

sumed  in  properly  constructed  lamps,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  suggested  its  use  for 
light-houses.  The  col«a-oil  Umps  in  uae 
in  light-hous«i  have  one  wick  forreflectow 
Md   amall    dioptric  apparatus,  and  two 
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time,  four,  and  eren  fire  wiolu  adapted  to  the  different  or- 
dom  of  dioptric  apparatus,  and  the  flames  developed  in  these 
lamps  are  of 


Fig.  ir.01. 


greater  sise  and 
brilliance  than 
that   of    the 
four-wick 
lamps ;  for  ex- 
ample, being 
nearly  4"  in  di- 
a  m  e  t  e  r,    by 
about  the  same       ,^._  __, 
in  height,  emit-       ir-s,   r—^' 
ting   a    light -.;L>) 
equal  to  nearly  '.^\  (^ 
2ti0  standard  ^\.^ 
sperm  caudles. 
The  heat  generated  by  t\\v 
four  cylinders  of  briMiuitr 
flame    is    very    great,  atid 
would    soon    destroy    thi^ 
burner  and  melt  the  glft.o« 
chimneys,    but    the   wiek*i 
and  burners  are  kept  cool, 
and  the  oil  prevented  fmin 
volatilizing  by   being  citn 
stantly  flooded   with   fre,"}! 
oil  to  the  extent  of  ab<mt 
three  or  four  times  what  t  lit' 
lamp  can  properly  consutne. 

Captain  Doty's  improvi?<ii 
burner,  which  permits  thi' 
burning  of  petroleum  in  the 
lighthouse  lamps  of  3,  4, 
and  5  concentric  wicks,  in 
thus  described  by  M.  Colin, 
a  French  lighthouse  engi 
neer: — 

"It  is  by  a  happy  choice 
^of  proportion  in  differint 
"parts  of  the  burner,  and  by 
the  application  of  an  exte- 
rior cylinder  which  sur- 
rounds the  wick-holders, 
and  is  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  project  a  cur- 
rent of  air  upon  the  flamis, 
that  Capt.  Doty  has  been  sur 
cwsful  in  pnxlucing  a  bril- 
liantand  regular  flMie  witii 
burners  containing  two. 
three,  four  and  even  fLvv 
wicks.  The  wicks  are  rtij- 
tributed  similar  to  iti« 
Fresnel  system.  A 
central  adjustable  disk, 
combined  with  an  exterior 
air  cylinder,  to  regulate  thu 
currents  of  air  in  the  flami.*, 
forms  a  combustion  cham- 
ber which  produces  a  lou\z 
and  verj'  lively  flame.  A 
simple  appliance  permits 
the  application  of  his  sys- 
tem of  burners  to  the  ordi- 
nary overflow  lamp,  i. 
lamps.'* 

This  invention  at  once  places  within  the  reach  of  light- 
house authorities  lamps  which  do  not  require  any  struc- 
tural rearrangement  of  the  apparatus  or  lamps  at  present 
in  use ;  new  burners  only  require  to  be  screwed  or  sol- 
dered on  to  the  existing  lamps,  and  the  lighthouse  manage- 
ment goes  on  as  formerly,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
flames  of  the  Doty  burner  show  greater  illuminating  power. 

Funck's  float  lamp  for  lighthouses  is  shown  in  Fig.  1601. 

The  float  is  in  the  chamber  which  is  seen  parallel  with  the 
burner  and  regulates  the  supply  which  descends  from  the 
elevated  oil-chamber.  The  overflow  passes  into  a  lower 
chamber  from  whence  it  is  again  pumped  into  the  elevated 
chamber,  by  means  of  a  pump,  the  handle  of  which  is  shown 
protruding  to  the  right. 


Punch's  Float  Lamp. 
the  mechanical  and  moderator 


Cf.  Architecture. 
"  Thf  Builder  "       .     . 

Burners 

•'  Chickens,''  rock  .  . 
Chipiona,  Spain  .  .  . 
Dhu  heartnch,  Scotland 
Eddy  stone  (new),      .     . 


Maj.  Elliot  s  Rcpt.  .  . 
ISng'ing,  ^* Enffineer,*^  . 
Sein  near  Finisterre,  Fr. 
Illuminnting      .     .     , 


"  Van  NostrafuTs  Mag.,''  xviii.  17. 
'* Iron  Age,''  xix.,  March  8,  p.  18. 

*  '^Engineer,''  xlvii.  356. 

*^^ Scientific  American  -Sap,,"  2699. 
** Scientific  American  Sup.,''  373. 

*  "Engineering,"  xxiv.  2C®.  ■ 
"Iron  Age,''  xxiv,,  Sept.  4,  p.  5. 

'•  Van  NoKtrand's  Mag.,"  xix.  379. 
"Scientijie  American,'"  xli.  146. 

*  '•  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,''  xiv.  97. 
*•  Van  No.^trand's  Mag.,'  xxi.205. 
"Scienti^  American  Sup.,'*  1126. 
^^Scitnttfic  .American*'  xzxv.  164. 


Illumination,  Engl.  .     .  *  "ScitfUifie  American  Sttp.^"  28S8. 
On  lighihomeBfWigham  •  " Engineering t"  xxvi.  186. 
Little-Basses,  Ceylon     .  *  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  M5. 
Iron,  Mexico    ....      "Seitntijie  Amertean,''  xlh.9H). 

Renme •  "Engineer,*'  xlvU.  863. 

Roche  Douvres,  Fr.  .     .      iMboulaye's    "Dietionnaire,"'''   ill. 

Cap.  Serrurrerie,  Fig.  101. 
Souter  Point,  Engl.  .     .      "  Scitntijic  American  Syp.,'' Wi. 

Smeaton *  "Engineer,"  xlvii.  353. 

Stevenson *  "Engineer."'  xlvii.  853. 

Tampico •  "Iron  Age,'  xxv.,  March  25,  p.  1. 

Atones,  Weymouth,  Br.   ,  •  "Engineering,'  xxx.  399. 
Ships  and  shore  Teleg. 

Communication      .     .      "  Telegraphic  Journal,"  iv.  113. 
Walder Laboulaye's    "Dietionnaire,"   ilL 

Cap.  Serrurrerie,  Fig.  100. 

Cf.  Elliot's  Report  on  "European  Ughthoufes.** 
"Lighthouses,"  by  David  Stevenson,  Edinburgh. 

Light  Met'al.  One  haviDg  a  specific  grayity 
less  than  5 :  water  being  1 . 

Aluminium 2.6. 

The  metals  of  alkaline  earths :  — 

Barium 4. 

Strontium 2.5 

Magnesium 1.74 

Calcium 1.6 

The  lightest  are :  — 

Potassium 0.86 

Sodium 0.8 

Lithium 0,6 

Rubidium ? 

Caesium ? 

Light  Mod'e-ra-tor.  {Optics.)  Two  circu- 
lar pieces  of  flat  glass  are  mounted  on  a  stand,  one 
blue  and  the  other  red,  so  combined  aa  to  give  a 
white  light  when  using  the  microscope  with  artifi- 
cial light. 

Lightening  Rod. 

See  arrester,  Eggington  •  "  Tflegraphie  Journal,"  v.  192. 
Investigations  of,  Planti  •  "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,*'  971, 1052. 
Conductor, 

"English  Mechanic  '*  .     "  Van  Nostrand*s  Mag.,"  xxii.  102- 
Galvanometer  for  testing  •  "  Telegraphic  Journal,*'  iv.  279. 
Discharger,  Ryvier  Jones  •  "  Telegraphic  Journal,*'  vi.  489. 
Protector,  Telegraph      .  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  14. 

Vases *  "Scientific  American  Sup.,*' 4b6. 

•  ••  Telegraphic  Journal,"  iv.  79. 
Rods "Scientific  American  S%^.,"  6. 

*  "Scientific  American,''  xxxv.  164. 
Bod  discharging  point.j 

Weston *^ Scientific  American,''  xxxiv.^0. 

Rods,  on,  Kirchoff    .    .  "  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,"  xxiii.  491. 

Rod,  nickeled    ....  " Scientific  Amrrt can  Sup.,"  ^. 

Rods,  principles  of    .     .  "5ci«iU»/!c  ,4iner.,»' xxxvi.  385. 

Light  Reg'is-ter-ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  An  au- 
tomatic device  by  Prof.  Koscoe  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  amount  of  light  that  falls  at  any  particular 
spot  during  small  fixed  intervals. 

Clockwork  drives  the  apparatus,  photographic  paper  is  the 
sensitive  agent  used,  and  by  mechanical  arrangemc4its  cer- 
tain small  portions  of  the  paper  are  exposed  to  the  action  nf 
light  for  fixed  intervals,  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 
The  tinted  photographic  paper  is  compared  by  the  eye  with  a 
conventional  scale  of  tints. 

Lig'nose.  A  Silesian  blasting  powder  made  of 
woody  fiber  charged  with  nitro-glycerine. 

It  is  very  light ;  bums  slowly  in  a  loose  state ;  does  not 
explode  in  contact  with  open  fire  ;  is  three  times  as  strong  as 
an  equal  weight  of  black  blasting  powder,  and  less  than  one 
third  the  price.  Mentioned  in  the  "  Deutsche  Industrie  Zei- 
tung."  Made  at  Kieltsh  by  Baron  von  Trutzschbler  Falken- 
stein. 

Lil'y  I'ron.  [Fishing.)  The  harpoon  head,  de- 
tachable from  the  stem,  used  in  capturing  sword- 
fish.     See  also  Harpoon. 

Fig.  1602. 


Lay  Iron. 


UMBER. 
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Limber  for  Gatling  Gun. 

Lim'ber.  The  ammonition  carriage  to  which 
the  trail  of  a  field-piece  is  attached  when  in  march- 
ing order. 

Fig.  1608  BhowB  the  Umber  lor  the  Galling  gun.  The 
drawen  hold  ca«e«  of  ammunition,  »)  or  40  in  a  ca«e :  the 
M  IS  slipped  into  the  feed  hopper  of  the  gun,  and  the  car- 
trid^  fall  into  the  loadhig  grooTes  of  the  gun  aa  they  sue- 
eesMTely  present  themselTes  when  the  barrels  are  rotated. 

Lime  Catch'er.  A  device  placed  between  a 
feed-water  pump  and  the  steam  boiler  to  intercept 


the  lime. 


Fig.  1604. 


Fetd'Water  FUter  and  Lime  Catcher. 


The  device  shown 
is  in  use  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Rail- 
way ,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  prevent  the  de- 
position of  scale. 

Instead  of  admit- 
ting the  feed-water 
into  the  boiler  in  the 
usual  manner  (that 
is,  on  the  side  of  the 
boiler,  below  the 
water  level),  the 
feed-water  pipes  are 
carried  from  the 
pumps,  or  injectors, 
to  the  top  of  the 
forward  dome, 
either  in.<iide  or  out- 
side of  the  dome, 
and  deliver  the 
water  near  the  top 
of  the  dome  from 
a  rose,  C,  in  the 
form  of  spray  or 
thin  sheets.  From 
this  point  it  falls 
into  the  body  of  the 
boiler  by  its  own 
gravity,  and  in  its 
descent  is  compelled 
to  pass  over  and 
among  pieces,  D  D, 
of  metal,  wood, 
charcoal,  tile,  oys- 
ter shells,  etc., 
which  are  placed  in 


^u^  . ,  .  wnich  are  placed  in 

I^^li*^^  *"  ***i^  i^  "»«  *«"«  temperature  as  the 

^r^?ri  ri.'^S??*.™^"^?'^  impurities  in  solution  in  the 
^In^Jil^i?^*''  themselv«,.  These  pieces  of  metal,  etc., 
Me  supported  by  a  grating,  G,  over  which  is  laid,  if  ieces' 
M^,  a  piece  of  wire  netting,  F,  to  prevent  the  charcoal.  E, 
from  be  ng  washed  through  into  the  boiler.  '     ' 

&i%Si^y™  w  ^^'  \*f'^  ""^  '*"*''^*^  occasionally. 
tu^  ^^■*  "■^^*'»^  *•''*?"•  1000-1011,  pp.  328,  829, 

Ijine  Crack'er.     A  mill  for  rough-ffrindine 
crude  plaster  and  calcined  Umestone.     The  teeth 


IJme  ami  Pia.<ter  Cracker. 

are  of  chilled  iron ;  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pot  are  made  in  sections,  which  can  be  renewed 
separately  when  they  wear  out.  The  core  is  made 
in  sections,  also  renewable.  Used  in  cement  works. 
With  a  motion  of  30  revolutions  per  minute,  a  mill 
will  reduce  hard  calcined  water  lime  to  a  fineness 
suitable  for  grinding  at  the  rate  of  60  barrels  per 
hour. 

See  also  Ckmkkt  Mill,  Fig.  575,  p.  ISS,  xupra:  Fig.  1199, 
P-  510,  "Meek.  Diei.'\-  Mortar  MttL,  Figs.  8280,  §281,  p. 
1480,  Ibid.,  etc.  a  .  .  k 

Lime  XSz-tract'or.  See  Feed  Water  Heater, 
pp.  328,  329,  supra ;  Lime  Catcher,  supra. 

Lime'-glaas.  (Glass.)  Known  in  England  as 
white  glass  ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  ^/nZ-glass, 
which  has  lead  in  it. 

Bohemia  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  white  glassware, 
making  all  articles  usually  made  in  ^in/-glass  in  JSngland. 
The  latter  w  the  whiter  and  more  brilliant ;  the  lime-giass  is 
the  harder,  and  is  blown  into  wooden  molds.  It  is  invalu- 
able in  the  laboratory.    Becipe :  — 

Pulverized  quart*    ...         IQO 

Carbonate  of  potash 28  to  32 

Slaked  lime 13  to  is! 

Oxide  of  manganese 1 

Arsenic g 

Saltpeter,  borax,  red  lead,  sometimes  enter  into  the  mix- 
tare  in  small  proportions. 

The  French  lime-glass,  also  known  as  half-crystal,  is  com- 
posed as  follows :  ~ 

Sand 200 

Carbonate  of  soda 66 

Lime 5(j 

Or- 

Sand 

Sulphate  of  soda .    . 

Slaked  lime 

Ground  ehareoal 

A  few  hundredths  of  red  lead  are  sometimes  added. 

Iiixne  Kiln.  Additional  to  what  has  been  given 
on  pp.  1319,  1320.  ''^fech.  Diet.,'*  some  instance.n 
may  be  given  of  the  calcination  of  lime  combined 
with  steam  boiler  heating,  and  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  for  use  in  sugar  houses. 

Cowan-s  (Br.)  steam  generating  apparatus,  combined  with 
a  kiln  for  calcining  limestone,  Is  shown  in  Fig.  1(K)6. 

The  kiln  is  worked  on  the  continuous  principle,  with  coal 
and  limestone  alternately,  and  in  r^ulated  quantities.  The 
escaping  heat  geueratcH  steam  in  boiler,  which  is  partly 
jacket  At  around  the  kiln,  and  iMirtly  consists  of  a  dome 
with  vertical  tlues. 
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Fig.  1606. 

1 


The  plant  for  the  purpose,  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary 
kiln,  ia  Included  in  the  following  schemes :  — 

Metallic  fixture  for  lime-kiln  of  175  cubic  feet  capacity . 

Gas  washer. 

Blowing  apparatus,  with  special  motor,  comprising  1  air- 
pump,  2i^"  cylinder  and  16^'  stroke  ;  1  horixontal  engine, 
with  9"  cylinder. 

Tubing,  for  conveying  gas  from  furnace  to  washer,  the 
bliiuiTj*  nnd  ^rUuratitig-paiii^. 

SiuioimeuxA  curitinuoufi  kiltit  *  Laboufaye'*  *^*Ih€tu 
de.i  ArU  et  Manvfaciurfji,'' \n\  iv^.tsd  lKT7,»rlifli?  "  C 


A    Kiln  fiiriijii't^ 


Thi'  rrtlrlnntinii  of  \inM'-(mii'  wn»l  ihnlk  in  ttUn^,  tor  rhv 
pntiltuutHij  ut  niHiiiiac  jn'hlj  hir  u-i'  ih  tIim  nmniilwrnm'  ni 

>1,  Pi'rri-sdr  "li-  llir  tir-it  Ut  susij;o-t  <(i]lck-lkine  in  i\n'  t*u- 
rlflcfttion  of  Hw  U-vK  Juki-.  Hh  inHhunl  xi.ix  lntM'.i  u|.Mt. 
tbr*M>  i.niir])i3il  imintM;  (1)  tin-  ii^  of  i7HiMic  lime  ;  (2j  Hi*- 
ll!i-t'  nf  iiliini  .  UMil  lof  tin-  tlH-  III  jilcnhnl.  Th»'  llHH"  111"  rttliJi^ 
t<i  tlitt  fr* i^h  jnicf,  ijf  v,}\irh  !»•  ."urrfvili'il  In   i"Xpn--inji  +'-'. 

SvTf-tnt  Mt  Tlu-  ^M'l;:l]r  of  iliennjl.  Tlio  pnniorhnn  u^.I^a  ^vh> 
.2^  frnini  i-cr  MTit  nf  juici^  Mi^r  thi-  .•uLtliinn  <<l  1iiiv<-  in  n 
thlrk  inUk  rln^  ,\uUu<  w^,^  r.ijri.Hv  l.irmn^lir  t..  Loilioc  .-ma  sit., 
jintnii' rrmuvi'il  u*  rln-v  fnrun<<l.  TLr  jiik-t- v.n^  ih^n  -t-p''" 
ntUil  from  (hr  «.slitn<«n(,  uhirli  i-ettl*.^  aii4  .  .Mir*?iklr;iNN( 
It   WEi>    Oii-ii    piinnt^il    ^uth    aliuik   iin.l    hlnA,   au'l    rurrluT 

trrj(f*vt  )u  i\\\  uHiril  H*n^      Tho  |»ri.(MireJ f  .Migar  cvinu'ii'il 

h\  fill-  m*-ih*><}  i-  '<:if"«l  «u  Imvr  t I  li  |ivr  n-nt  ,1 

Mm'  liL'lii-r   ri'Mil^    ihii   It:.. I    u-t  "•.-■n   ittrnim-il      Tin-  hn-v- 
fmiii  whirl)  r]ii>  lii-i-    v  ...  ..      .,-  •  ,  ,...ai-l  u.ii    <>f  th*'  wliito 

.SwtMii-ili  viirifty,  whilo  the  bt'ott*  of  the  plain  of  Auborvillier 
aid  not  yiflil  .im  much  by  2 J  iwr  cent. 

KIk'.  1007  hIiows  ft  limestone  calcining  furnace  ppecially  de- 
vi!*0(l  for  surrrrifs,  and  made  by  Chretien,  of  Paris.  It  has 
.-toiim  eleTator  for  the  lime«*tone,  and  a  tube  at  the  nummit 
to  conduct  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  pans*  in  which  the  beet 
juice  ia  saturated  with  the  giu«.  Thi«  is  described  under  Car- 
bon ation  1*AS,  |».  ir»3,  sitffra. 

See  also  Dr.  Mr  Murine's  ''On  the  Sugar  Beet,  and  the 
Manufttrtufe  of  .Sui^ar  Therefrom,"  Sj^ecial  Report,  No.  28, 
Ilepartment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1880. 


FU'tchcrN  liim' 

hlorknj  Unit-,  in - 
III  a  c;i|  liu- 

\  (HilOMH 
^  El  \\\>\  *'  r.  MtUil 
^Hl.i<'rrfd  In  n. 
lUian>  i  X  •,.-  m  II 
Huii-icii.  -\t  uu 
opening  in  the 
potterv  envelope 

the'lightifi  ,,*  ,, 

emitted.  The  ganister  cover  l^made  of  refractory  clay  1 
part ;  sawdust,  6  parts :  burned :  this  makes  a  very  por- 
OU.-I  material,  Uke  pumice ;  an  excellent  non-conductor  of 
heat. 

Line.     1.  (Fishing.)    a.  The  thread,  twine,  or 
cord  used  in  baited-hook  fishing.     Known  by  rari- 


Lime  Kiln  for  Beet  Stigar  Fexctories. 
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ous  names  indicative   of    size,  quality, 
make,  purpose,  etc  ;  such  as :  — 


material. 


Bottom  8At  line. 
Bnided  silk. 
China  grws. 
Cork  line. 
Cotton  line. 
Float  line. 
Gut  line. 
Hand  line. 
IIarp(>on  line. 
lAnd  line. 
Linen  line. 
Loaded  line. 
Plaited  line. 
Rigged  line. 
Seine  line. 

b.  Of  a  seine  :  — 


Set  line. 
Silk  line. 
Silk-worm  gut. 
Silver  gimp. 
Snood. 
Squid  line. 
Spilliaxd. 
Surface  line. 
Tapeped  milk. 
Throwing  line. 
Toggle  line. 
Trawl  line. 
Trot  line. 
Twisted  silk  line. 
Waterproof. 


The  cork  line,  or  line  of  floats  on  the  upper  edge. 

The  toggU  line,  which  in  some  seines  runs  along  the  line 
of  leads. 

The  land  lines,  which  pass  from  the  ends  of  the  seine  to 
the  sheave  blocks  on  shore. 

2.   Majion's  line,  chalk  line,  etc. 

liin'ear  Knife.  (Surgical.)  A  delicate,  sharp- 
pointed  knife  used  in  making  the  incision  in  opera- 
tion for  cataract.  Gratfe's  and  Baader^s,  straight 
and  angular  with  the  bkde,  are  in  Tietnann's  *' Ar- 
mamentarium.** 

Line  Hook.  (  Whaling.)  A  hook  for  catch- 
ing the  harpoon  line. 

Kg.  160S. 


Sprncer's  Line-throwing  Gun. 


ment  wash,  applied  with  the  brush  for  the  same 
purpose. 

A  felt  inserted  in  a  partition  or  siding,  as  a  dead- 
ener  of  sound  or  non-conductor  of  heat. 

Iiin'ing  Nail.  A  sharp  upholstering  nail  with 
semi-spherical  head,  brass  or  nickeled. 

Link  Mo'tion.     See  ♦p.  1824,  "3/ecA.  Diet.'' 
Link-block,  locomotion,  Alexander  *  "Sic.  ^fner.,-'xxxv.230. 
Link  motion,  Marthail,  Br.  .    .     .  •  "£ii^'n^."  xxviii.  26. 

On  the  link  motion.  Smith    .    .  •  "/J.  R.  Gaz.;'  xxui.  2. 

Peaucillier  was  the  first  to  discover  that  a  straight  line  can 
be  accuiatelv  described  by  a  combination  of  linkti.  See  his 
parallel  motion.    See  Fig.  3548,  p.  1630,  ''Mech.  Diet.' 

Lint.     1.  (South.)     Ginned  cotton  before  baling. 
2.  (Fishing.)  A  fisherman's  name  for  the  netting 
of  a  pound  or  seine. 

8.  (Surgical.)  Raveled  or  scraped  linen.  See  p. 
1325,  "  \fech.  Diet." 

Lip.  The  helical  blade  on  the  end  of  an  auger 
to  cut  the  chip.  The  spur  makes  the  circumferen- 
tial incision. 

A  lip  auger  has  pod  and  lip ;  in  contradistinction 
to  the  scrKw-BMg^T. 

Lip  Hook.  (  Whaling.)  A  grapnel  for  catch- 
ing in  the  lip  of  the  whale,  to  tow  it  to  the  vessel. 

Lip  Pro-tec'tor.  (Dentistry.)  A  saddle-shaped 
shield  laid  upon  the  lip  to  protect  from  abrasion  or 
pinching  during  d<^ntal  operations. 

Liq'uid  Bear'ing.  Described  by  Bramah  in 
his  patent  of  1802,  for  stepping  vertical  shafts.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  per- 
form the  vertical  adjust- 
ment of  the  cutter  spin- 
dles of  his  planing 
machine  by  pumping 
liquid  into  the  step. 

See  JouRiTAL  Beaumo,  Fig- 
1499,  p.  516,  supra. 

See  also  Palikr  Ollssamt  : 
Hydraulic  Pivot;  Watsr- 
BKARINO,  ''Mech.  Diet.'''' 

Liq'uid  Pu'el  Pur'- 
nace.  A  furnace  util- 
izing petroleum  or  par- 
affine  as  the  inflammable 
agent.     (Fig.  1609.) 

One  form  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2965,  p.  1325,  'M/ecA.  Diet?' 

CaldwdVs  coal  dust  and 
petroleum  furnace  is 
adapted  as  a  puddling  or 
heating  furnace,  through  the 
roof  E  of  which,  as  well  as 
through  the  chimney  G,pass 
the  two  pipes  B  and  X>,  the 
former  for  admitting  air  un- 
der pressure,  and  the  latter 
for  receiving  a  jet  of  steam 
from-  a  nozzle,  a,  the  jet  in- 
ducting petroleum  from  an 


Une-throw'ing  Gun.  A  gun  for  throwing  a 
line  to  vessels  stranded  or  in  di.itress  o£f  shore. 

Fig.  1608  is  Spencer's  breech-loading  line-throwing  gun, 
which  is  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  but  has  an  axial  aper- 
ture in  the  screw  breteh-plug  for  the  passage  of  the  line, 
which  is  attached  by  a  spring  to  the  base  of  the  projectile 
to  prevent  the  parting  of  the  line  at  the  instant  of  firing. 
The  breech-plug  is  in  two  parts,  divided  longitudinally,  to 
obviate  reeving  the  line  through  the  hole.  The  tail  of  the 
cord  is  attached  to  a  life-line  lying  faked  in  a  box  near  by. 
See  Fake,  Fig.  1000,  p.  526,  supra.  See  also  Anchor  Shot, 
Fig.  61,  p.  S3,  supra;  Grapple  Shot,  Fig.  1270,  p.  421,  Ibid. 

Linking  Felt.  A  fabric  of  hair,  or  hair  and 
asbestos,  which  may  be  saturated  with  a  lime  ce- 
ment, and  used  as  a  non-conducting  covering  for 
Bteam  boilers  and  pipes. 

A  mixture  of  fiber,  animal  or  mineral,  with  ce- 


adjoining  reservoir  through 

the  branch  b  into  the  pipe  D. 

Both  of  the  pipeit  B  and  D 

communicate  with  a  short  pipeor  nozzle,  J,  which  projects  into 

the  interior  F  of  the  furnace  at  the  front  end  of  the  same. 


Cvid  Dust  and  Petroieutn  Fumact. 
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With  the  pipe  B  eommanieates  a  hopper  H  for  containing 
ooal-dust,  more  or  less  of  which  can  be  admitted  to  the  pipe 
by  means  of  a  sliding  damper.  The  petroleum  injected  into 
the  pipe  D  in  the  form  of  spray  by  the  steam-jet  aasomes  a  I 
gajieous  form  before  it  reaches  the  noule  d,  where  it  unites 
with  the  supply  of  compressed  and  heated  air  which  creates 
an  intense  heat  in  the  furnace,  and  consumes  the  coal-dust 
which  arrives  by  the  air-pipe  £,  and  is  injected  therewith 
into  the  furnace  cliamber  P. 

Fig.  1610  is  Ramsden's  hydro-carbon  fumaoe  (Br.),  which 
is  on  the  principle  of  the  atomiser.    Steam  from  a  boiler  is 

Fig.  1610. 


Fig.   1612  shows 
which  dischargei 
pints,   etc.      When  the  stop- 


Wilkinson's  oil-tank  with    haad-pomp 
into  a  glass  Tessel  graduated  to  quarts, 


Kig.  1612. 


Hydro-carbon  Furnace. 

discharged  in  the  form  of  spray  from  the  outlets  of  horizon- 
tal tubes  across  the  mouths  of  vertical  tubes  c,  the  lower 
ends  of  which  are  in  a  tank  of  petroleum.  A  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced in  the  hydro-carbon  tubes  in  the  manner  familiar  in 
atomizers,  and  the  consequence  Is  a  mingled  spray  of  steam 
and  hydro-carbon  vapor  which  is  conducted  beneath  the 
boiler. 

Bla.5t •''Sc.Amer.Sup.,''A'l. 

CatffweU •''Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,'' 125. 

Ramsden * ''Se.  Amtr.  Sup.^' \7b. 

Paper  on,  Dickerson  in  "iV.  Y.  Sun '»  *'Sc.  Amer.  5i9>.,"  3784. 

See  also  Pbtroleum  Fuwiaoi,  infra,  and  "JifecA.  Diet.,'*  p. 
1674. 

Liq'uid  Ma-nure'  Cart.  A  vehicle  for  con- 
veying liquid  fertilizer  and  showering  it  upon  the 
ground. 

Fig.  1611  is  a  French  form,  made  by  Bodin,  of  Trois- 
Croix,  Rcnnes.  It  is  provided  with  a  pump  for  filling  the 
reservoir  from  cisterns  in  the  barnyards  or  stables. 


Fig.  1611. 


Bodin'' s  Liquid  Manure  Cart. 

A  British  form  is  shown  at  Fig.  2919,  p.  1826,  '^Meeh. 
Diet.'' 
See  also  Irrigator,  supra. 

Liq'uid  Meas'ure.  Liquid  meters  of  several 
funiiH  are  shown  on  p.  1327,  **  Mech.  Diet.''' 

See  aUo  Water  Meter,  Fijjs.  7110-7119,  pp.  2740-2742, 
Ihiil.,  and  Si'iRiT  Meter,  Fips.  242&-2429,  pp.  2227-2278.  Ihid. 
Also  Measirino  .\pparatus  ;  Mrasurino  Faucet;  Mkasur- 
ING  Ku.NNEL,  pp.  1413,  1414,  i6/</.,aud  list  under  Measuring 
.\.PPaRatu.s,  etc.,  infra. 


Oil  Can  and  Liquid  Measure. 


cock  is  opened  to  draw  off  the 
fluid,  a  valve  is  also  openeii. 
and  air  is  admitted  to  the 
top  of  the  receptacle.  When 
the  measure  is  being  filled  by 
pumping  the  fluid  into  it,  the 
air  will  open  the  upper  valve 
and  escape,  the  valve  after- 
wards closing  and  preventing 
evaporation. 

Li^'uid  Weigh'er. 
A  device  in  which  a  ves- 
sel is  placed  on  a  scale 
beneath  a  faucet,  weights 
in  the  other  scale  repre- 
senting the  quantity  re- 
quired and  the  tare  of 
the  vessel.  As  the  scale 
de.Hcends  it  trips  a  lever 
and  turns  off  the  spigot. 
—  Watts. 

Lis'sa-jou's  Curves. 
The  method  of  combining 
rectane^ular  vibrations  to 
form  oeautiful  and  in- 
structive iigui-es  consisted 
in  the  first  place  of  a  \ten 
connected  with  a  pendu- 
lum swinging  in  one  plane, 
and  tracing  lines  upon  a 
])1atform  which  recipro- 
citted  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  pen 
pendulum. 

Next  came  a  pen  connected  with  two  pendulums  swinging 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  tracing  being  a 
line,  the  result  of  the  two  impulses. 

Shifting  to  the  merely  visual ;  two  tuning-forks  carrying 
small  mirrors  and  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
threw  pencils  of  light  upon  a  screen  and  it  was  soon  seen, 
though  not  unexpected,  that  the  consonances  and  dissonan- 
ces of  sounds  were  admirably  shown  by  the  optical  method, 
visible  in  an  auditorium. 

In  the  original  method  the  djring  action  of  the  pendulums 
as  they  sank  to  rest  diminished  the  amplitudes  of  the  curves  ; 
differences  in  their  rates  curiously  complicated  the  curved 
described ;  the  center  of  gravity  and  therefore  the  time  of 
oscillation  of  the  pendulums  being  adjustable  to  any  required 
amount,  the  proportions  between  the  vibrations  of  the  two 
could  be  brought  to  any  desired  ratio  to  represent  harmonj, 
unison,  discord,  or  indeed  to  illustrate  all  the  harmonic  com- 
binations of  wave^  of  sound  and  music. 

An  addition,  whereby  the  paper  may  be  slowly  rotated  by 
a  clock-work  movement,  while  the  vibrations  are  going  on, 
gives  extraordinary  figures,  some  of  which  illustrate  the  laws 
of  interference  and  the  polarization  of  light. 

To  avoid  the  characteristics  due  to  the  decression  of  motion 
of  the  pendulums,  Hopkins  devised  apparatus  vibrated  by 
electricity.  In  one  case  two  reeds  or  tongues  vibrated  by  an 
electric  current  and  connected  with  a  single  mirror,  which 
latter  receives  a  beam  from  a  lantern  and  reflects  the  errant 
beam  through  a  lens  and  upon  a  screen  ;  the  play  of  the 
curve  being  the  resultant  of  the  two  rectangular  vibratory 
movements.    See  Electrical  Diapason,  pp.  2^,  294,  supra. 

A  simple  form,  using  two  spring  slips  with  apertures,  and 
vibfHting  in  planes  at  right  angles,  is  described  by  Hopkinf^, 
*'' Scientific  American,"  xliii.259.  The  length  and  weight 
of  the  »«lip8  determine  the  period  of  their  vibration,  the  fort* 
applied  in  snapping  them  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations. 

*'  If  the  two  springs  are  set  in  motion  by  snapping  tiicm 
simultaneously  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  square  aper- 
ture formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  slits  in  the  two  caMs 
will  move  so  rapidly  as  to  api»ear  like  a  band  of  lighf,  t.  e., 
supposing  the  operator  to  be  looking  thix>ugh  the  aperture 
toward  the  light.  If  the  two  springs  vibrate  in  unison  the 
band  will  either  be  perfectly  stn&ht,  bisecting  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  springs,  or  it  will  be  elliptical  or  circu- 
lar. By  changing  the  period  of  the  vibration  of  one  of  the 
springs  so  that  the  periods  of  the  two  springs  will  be  to  each 
other  IIS  1  :  2,  the  band  of  light  will  assume  the  form  of  the 
figure  8.  Make  the  vibnitions  as  2  :  8,  and  the  figure  vepcv- 
senting  the  fifth  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  compound  vibrations. 

"  To  project  these  figures  on  a  screen  all  that  is  requixed  is 
to  place  a  lamp  at  one  side  of  the  alitted  cards,  and  a  mag. 
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nifying  gLaM  of  about  6^'  focus  on  the  other  aide.  An  oasj 
way  to  hold  the  magnifying  glass  in  position  is  to  place 
the'  handle  in  a  hole  in  a  boani,  the  latter  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  box.  This  rude  derice  admits  of  moving  the  lens 
forward  or  backward,  and  to  the  right  or  left,  as  may  be  re- 
quired '*  —  Hopkins. 

The  subject  may  be  pursued  by  reference  to  the  following 
captions,  and  citations  passim :  — 

See  Curve  iMsrauiumr,  p.  236:  Elsctrioal  Diapasoit,  p. 
2B3 :  FiAME  Manometer,  Fig.  1046,  p.  844 ;  Harmonooraph, 
p.  439;  Ikterversmce  Apparatus,  Fig.  1159,  p.  Wl^  supra; 
and  Pemdulum  Imstrumsmt,  infra. 

Lisfing  Plow.  A  double-moldboard  plow, 
used  in  listing ;  that  is,  throwing  up  the  soil  into 
ridges.  A  plan  adopted  in  8ome  cultures,  such  as 
beet,  and  some  garden  crops. 

laith'o-gram.  A  name  given  to  the  gelatine 
copying  process.  See  Copygraph,  p.  220,  suma ; 
Gelatine  Copying  Process,  pp.  396,  397,  /&«/., 
and  references  passim. 

Iiith^o-graph'ic  Fa'per. 

Fbr  Transfer  Purposes:  Chinese  PRP^  i^  much  used,  and 
is  worked  just  as  it  come9  from  China,  being  rough  in  ap- 
pearance, full  of  straws  and  imperfections.  These  imperfec- 
tions are  removed  by  the  transferer  while  the  paper  is  damp, 
as  much  as  possible. 

India  Proof  Paper:  Chinese  paper,  smooth  in  appearance, 
different  in  shades  of  color  or  tints.  These  tints  are  selected 
by  the  lithographer  according  to  the  different  subjects  he 
may  have  to  prove  ;  for  instance,  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of  light 
complexion  on  light  colored  India  paper;  and  the  reverse 
when  needed.  It  goes  from  China  to  France,  and  is  there 
calendered  and  worked  over,  that  the  best  printed  results 
may  be  obtained  therefrom,  and  is  consequently  much  more 
expensive,  costing  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  the  Chi- 
nese transfer  paper. 

Idth'o-graphlc  Stone  Dres'ser.  A  machine 

Fig.  1618. 


Machine  for  Dre.wng  Lithographie  &<mes. 

for  facing  lithographic  stones.  In  Juflien's  machine 
(Fr.),  Fig.  1613,  the  stone  lies  upon  the  flat  platen, 
face  upward,  and  the  circular  wheel  rotates  above, 
while  the  stone  is  traversed  backward  and  forward 
bj  means  of  a  pitman  connected  to  the  platen  and 
moved  bv  wrist  connection  with  a  wheel  beneath. 
The  stroke  of  the  platen  is  regulated  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  th^  wrist  in  a  slot,  towards  or  from  the 
center  of  rotation,  and  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  on 
the  stone  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  counterbal- 
ance weight  on  an  arm  which  is  seen  proj'ecting  to 
the  left. 

In  another  form  of  machine,  shown  at  the  Vienna  Exposi> 
tion,  for  polishing  off  the  faces  of  stone,  preparing  it  for  the 
engraver,  the  stone  is  laid  upon  a  solid  tabic,  which  is  sta- 
tionar}-,  naving  a  large  iron  platen  suspended  over  it,  and 
held  by  an  arm  extending  bacic  some  KK,  and  attached  to  a 
wheel  lying  horizontally  and  supported  by  a  shaft  2/  long 
extending  m>m  below,  where  it  is  connected  by  cog-wheels 
to  another  shaft  driven  by  pulleys  and  belting  from  the 
main  shaft.    This  arm  natB  oetween  two  round  blocks  or 


loose  pulleys  placed  in  the  center  on  either  side  of  the  arm, 
so  that  when  set  in  motion  this  platen  of  iron  moves  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  stone,  while  the  blocks  or  pulleys 
in  the  center  give  it  a  side  motion,  at  the  same  rate  with  that 
of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  in  the  rear,  thus  making  the 
iron  platen  travel  more  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
and  giving  it  the  same  motion  as  when  operated  by  liand.  It 
covers  the  entire  surface  of  a  large  stone  with  a  uniform 
polishing.  The  stone  is  supplied  with  water  from  pipes 
properlv  attached,  and  an  occasional  supply  of  sand  is  fur- 
nished by  the  attendant. 
Supply  of  lithographic  stones  ^^Seientijie  Amer.  SWp.,"  1292. 

Lith'o-la-paz'y  Ap^pa-ra'tus.  {Surgical.) 
Bigelow's  apparatus  for  rapid  lithotritv  with  evacu- 
ation. It  consists  of  a  lithotritor  and  syringe,  the 
former  and  the  tube  of  the  latter  being  introduced 
alternately  through  the  urethra. 

The  lithotritor  is  shown  at  a.  Fig.  2978,  p.  1336,  ''Meek. 
Diet.''*  Lithotritor  tkud  lithorUriptor  seem  to  be  synonymous 
terms.  Litholabe^  Utkoprionty  lithoclast^  Uthorineur,  are  tenns 
belonging  to  special  instruments  of  the  same  claas,  and  ^;>- 
proximately  the  same  duty. 

Lith'o-pone.  Sulphide  of  zinc ;  nsed  as  a 
paint.    P.  Krupp's  Patent. 

Lith^o-tome.  A  bistoury  or  scalpel  for  making 
the  incision  in  lithotomy.  The  instrument  may 
have  a  special  name  derived  from  structure  or 
mode  of  application  :  gorget,  bisector^  histoury-cach€f 
cgstotome. 

Hutehuon*s  double-bladed  lithotome  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1614.  The  handle  A  holds  a  bistoury,  B,  curved  on  the  flat, 
iU  cutting  edge  looking  towards  the  right,  the  back  being 
thick  and  terminating  in  a  rounded  probe-point  to  fit  the 
groove  of  a  lithotomy  staff. 

A  second  bistoury,  C,  is  joined  to  the  other  by  means  of  a 
screw,  its  beveled  point  resting  against  a  section  of  the  probe 
of  the  flnt  one,  and  its  cutting  edge  looking  towards  the 

Fig.  1614. 


Hutchison's  Lithotome. 

left.  By  this  arrangement  the  blunt  back  of  one  blade  con- 
ceals and  protects  the  edge  of  the  other,  so  that  when  the 
screw  D  is  brought  home  the  two  blades  kwcome  solid  like  a 
rounded  staff.  By  approximating  the  wooden  handle  of  the 
first  and  the  steel  lever  of  the  second  bistouries,  the  cutting 
edges  are  diverged,  the  extent  of  the  incision  beingregulated 
by  the  screw  D  and  measured  by  the  index-plate  E. 

Li-thot'ii-ty   and   Li-thot'o-my    In'stru- 
xnenta.     {Surgical.)     The  list  includes  :  — 
Anklets  uid  wristlets  to  secure  the  patient. 
Forceps  to  grasp  and  crush  the  stone. 
Lithoclast  6,  Fig.  2978,  p.  1336,  *'M«A.  DUt.'' 
Lithotrite  a.  Ibid. 

The  following  are  from  Pkrt  III.,  Tiemann^s  ^^Armanunf- 
rium  Chirurgicum  "  :  — 

Fenestrated  forceps Fig.  187. 

Lithoclast Fig.  158,1686,173. 

Maisonneuve^s  stone-crusher      .     .     .  Fig.  13S. 

Curved  forceps Fig.  140. 

Straight  forceps Fig.  136, 156  6. 

Goulay*8  lithoclast Fig.  158. 

Lithotomy  staff Figs.  131-186. 

Blunt  gorget Fig.  189. 

Gorget  and  staff Figs.  149, 149/. 

Scalpels  aud  bistouries Page  40. 

Lithotomes Pages  40,  4L 

Lithotomy  scoop Fig.  149  e. 

Tenacula Fig.  154. 

Aponeurotome Fig.  155. 

Artery  compref«sor Fig.  156. 

Hooked  gorget Fig.  152. 

Dilator? Figs.  1.j7,  1676. 

llydro-hemostat Fig.  157  c. 

Evacuating  apparatus Figfi.  159-164. 

CatheU>rs Figs.  165-168. 

Urethral  forceps Figs.  169-171. 

Urethral  scoop ,    .     .    .  Fig.  172. 

Lithotome Fig.  84,  Sup. 

laifmus  Paper.     Unsized  paper  colored  with 
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fitmns  ( Cryophora  tinctoria),  and  used  as  a  test  of 
the  presence  of  acid  or  alkalies-  It  turns  red  with 
acids,  blue  with  alkalies. 

Lifter  Cut'ter.  A  machine  of  the  nature  of 
a  chaff-cutter,  for  cutting  straw  into  lengths  for 
bedding  for  animals. 

Lit'Ue  Oi'ant.  {Mining.)  Aiointed  iron  noz- 
ile  used  in  placer  mining.  See  Hydhauucking, 
mipra. 

Live  Ring.  (Bridfje.)  A  circular  gang  of 
wheels,  as  used  in  the  turn-tables  of  draw-bridgea, 
and  in  those  for  locomotives. 

The  live-ring  of  the  Rock  IsUuid  dr»w-bridge  in  composed 
of  84  wheels,  each  30"  in  diameter  and  W  face.  The  travel- 
ing weight  borne  bj  each  of  the  wheels  Lb  44,250  poundji. 

Live  Trap.  {Optics.)  A  contrivance  for  keep- 
ing a  live  object  in  the  field  of  a  microscope  with- 
out preventmg  its  movement.  This  is  done  by 
making  a  bole  in  a  piece  of  glass  of  the  size  of  the 
field  of  view  of  the  microscope  and  covering  the 
same  with  two  slips  of  thin  glass.  The  parts  of 
the  apparatus  can  all  be  taken  apart  for  purpose  of 
cleanmg. 

It  is  accompanied  with  a  glass  trough  into  which  one  end 
of  the  live  trap  can  be  placed  so  as  to  supply  the  small  aper- 

Fig.  1616. 


Fig.  1617. 


Live  TVap. 

tare  with  fresh  water  by  capillary  attraction  when  the  ob- 
ject under  examination  is  in  water.  The  apparatus  enables 
the  object  to  be  kept  alive  many  days. 

Liz'ard.  {Nautical.)  Otherwise  known  as  a 
buntline  huirs-eye.  A  large  thimble  worked  into 
the  foot-rope  of  a  sail. 

Fig.  1616. 


(lxrtr%dg€    LouttrrA. 

Loading  Plug.     A  rammer  for 

luiMliiij;  ^hl  llf*,  which  can  nl&o  t>e  uj*ed 
fur  exrractin«r  tbt*  (.aps  from  the  ^>eot 
tup^ukr?  by  eliaii«iiiijj  ends  with  the 
removable  head,  h  Fig.  1617. 
Load'ing  Ma-chine'.  {Cartridge.)  A  ma- 
chine for  loading  the  shells  of  cartridges.  The 
shells  are  fed  in  on  a  revolving  wheel ;  72  grains 
of  powder  are  let  in  from  above  by  a  funnel  from 
the  can,  and  on  revolving  farther  the  bullet  is 
pressed  into  the  neck  of  the  shelL 

Loam  and  Sand  Core.  A  drj-sand  core, 
com|)osed  of  sharp  sand,  loam,  and  horee  manure. 
In  these  cores  the  loam  is  used  in  place  of  flour  or 
other  substances  for  giving  strength  and  adhesive- 
ness to  the  sharp  sand. 
Lob'ster  Claw^.    A  screw  jack  used  in  setting 


rigging.     See  Rig- 
ger Screw. 
Lo'cal  Ao'tlon. 

{Electricity.)  This 
takes  place  when  the 
zincs  require  amal- 
gamation. A  hiss- 
ing sound  in  the 
cells  when  the  poles 
are  not  connected 
indicates  a  waste  of 
battery  material.  It 
is  remedied  by  re- 
amalgamating  the 
zincs. 
Lock.      See    for 


Fig.  1618. 


Lobster  Claw. 


Lizards, 


a.  Lisard. 

6.  Iron-strapped  liiard  for  awning-blocks. 

Lla'noB.  (Fabric.)  A  French  dress  goods 
woven  on  a  taffeta  loom  ;  it  has  a  cotton  warp  and 
a  weft  of  mohair,  or  mohair  mixed  with  silk. 

The  warp  is  composed  of  3  white  threads ;  the 
weft  is  violet,  blue,  or  black,  which  gives  reflection 
to  the  stuff. 

Load'er.  An  instrument  for  re-loading  car- 
tridge shells.     (Fig.  1617.) 

The  instrument  a  has  a  prop  for  the  shell  and  a  plunger  for 
the  loading,  the  preKi>ure  being  given  by  approaching  the 
handles  in  manner  of  a  forceps. 

6  is  a  powder  or  fthot  rammer,  and  at  one  end  has  a  point 
which  may  be  employed  to  dislodge  the  spent  percussion 
shell. 

a  and  b  are  manifestly  not  intended  for  the  same  shell, 
a  is  shown  compressing  the  bullet  into  a  bottlenshaped 
sheU. 


historv  and  varieties,  pp.  1338,  1342,  "Mech.  Diet." 
A  list'is  given  on  the  last-mentioned  page. 

The  Yale  double-dial  lock.  Fig.  1619,  is  a  double  oombtna- 
tlon  bank  or  safe  lock  having  two  dials,  each  operatinK  its 
own  set  of  tumblers  and  bolts,  so  that  two  persons,  each  in 
possession  of  his  own  combination,  must  be  present  In  order 
to  unlock  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  dlaU  may  be  set  on 
the  same  combination,  or  one  person  may  possess  the  two 
combinaUons,  if  the  double  security  be  not  desired,  tempo- 

The  Time  Lock  has  a  chronometer  movement  inside  by 
which  the  bolt  is  permitted  to  unlock  at  predetermined 
times.  Set  to  lock  at  4  p.  m.,  and  to  open  at  9  a.  m.,  for  m- 
sUnce,  the  door  being  closed  at  the  stated  time  (4),  the  un- 
locking mechanism  cannot  be  operated  until  the  It  hours 
have  elapsed.  By  a  Sunday  attachment,  the  recurrent  4th 
days  an  additional  24  hours  is  added  to  the  17  (=^1  hours), 
during  which  the  lock  cannot  be  operated,  nor  the  door 

Fig.  i620  shows  the  appearance  of  the  lock,  and  enables  its 
principle.**  to  be  sufficiently  explained. 

The  only  parts  of  the  lock  which  are  not  visible  axe  the 
two  chronometer  movements  which  are  concealed  by  u» 
plate,  and  which  cause  the  two  dials  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tions indicated  by  the  arrows.  These  dials  are  constructed 
with  24  pins  representing  the  24  hours,  and  colored  white 
and  black,  to  indicate  the  day  hours  and  night  hours. 
\nien  these  pins  are  pushed  in  ihey  form  a  track  on  which 
the  rollers  of  the  yoke  ride.  The  movement  of  the  yoke  up 
and  down  moves  the  lover,  to  which  the  yoke  is  pivoted,  op 
and  down  also.  It  is  necessary  that  both  sides  of  the  yoke 
should  be  pushed  up  by  the  revolution  of  the  dials,  in  onler 
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usual,  Ko  that  the  projection  from  the  bolt  work  b 
in  the  hole  of  the  lock  caise  when  the  hour  comes  at 
which  the  lock  i«  set  to  lock,  the  rollers  of  the  yoke 
will  be  raised,  but  the  only  effect  will  be  to  separat* 

FJg.1621 


YaU  DoubU-dial  Lock. 

to  push  up  the  leTer.  When  the  pins  of  the  dials  are  pulled 
out,  the  track  on  which  the  rollers  of  the  yoke  ride  is  broken 
away,  and  the  yoke  and  lever  are  allowed  to  drop  by  gravity. 
At  the  left-hand  end  of  the  lever,  as  you  look  towards  the 
cat,  is  shown  a  counterbalance  weight,  while  the  other  end 
of  the  lever  works  in  a  slot  in  a  movable  dog  or  bolt.  The 
sole  object  of  the  time  lock  is  to  cause  this  b^t  to  move  up 

Fig.  1620. 


YaU  Lock. 

the  yoke  at  the  center,  and  to  cause  a  spring  which  holds  it 
together  at  that  point  to  spread.  When  the  bolt  work  is 
thrown  fon^ard,  and  the  lever  and  bolt  are  free  to  rit:e,  the 
spring  will  contract  and  push  them  up  in  the  locked  posi- 
tion. The  lock  Ls  provided  with  what  is  called  a  Sunday  at- 
tachment, that  is,  with  a  segment  or  track  which  comes 
under  the  rollers  every  seventh  day  and  keeps  the  lock  in  a 
locked  position  over  Sunday,  during  the  hours  when  it  will 
unlock  on  other  days.  Thlo  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  lock  up 
over  a  holiday  also.  To  prevent  the  lock 
running  down  in  the  locked  position  so  as 
to  cause  a  lock-out,  a  supplemental  un- 
locking device  is  provided,  and  consists  of 
a  coiled  spring  situated  back  of  the  lever. 
ThiH  is  held  coiled  by  two  triggers  which 
extend  over  the  wheels,  which  indicate 
the  number  of  hours  that  the  movements 
are  wound  up  to  run.  As  the  movementK 
run  down  these  wheels  revoliu  with  them, 
■nd  just  before  either  movement  com- 
pletely runs  down  a  pin  trips  the  trigger, 
and  releases  the  spring  which  pushes 
down  the  lever  and  bolt,  spreading  the 
yoke  apart. 

Yale's  pin  lock,  which  is  operated  by  a 

flat  key,  was  a  new  departure,  seen   In 

tsition  in  the  lock  in  the  sectional  view, 


posi 

Fig.  1621. 
In  the  Yah  lock  the  esctuduon  or  tum- 


YaU  Time  Lock  with  Sunday  Attachment.  ( Cover  Removed. ) 


and  down  at  certain  regular  intervals.     When  the  bolt  is 

moved  up  it  closes  a  hole  in  the  case  into  which  a  projection 

on  the  string  piece  of  the  bolt  work  pas^es,  when  the  bolt 

work  is  retracted.     When  the  bolt  drops  the  projection  can 

pass  freely  into  the  hole  and  the  bolt  work  be  retracted.  I  tion  of  the  plug,  but,  if  the  pin  were  cut  in  two,  the  joint 

The  construction  of  the  bolt  is  such  that  pressure  upon  it  |  corresponding  with  that  between  the  plug  and  its  hole,  the 


bier  ca^e^  inclosing  the  pins  upon  which 
the  bits  of  the  key  operate,  is  placed  near 
the  surface  of  the  door,  projecting  slight- 
ly, so  that  a  long  key  shank  is  dispeni>ed 
with,  the  bow  and  bits  brought  closijly 
together,  and  the  depth  of  the  f^cutrheon 
decides  the  length  of  the  key,  without 
regard  to  the  thickncs.<«  of  the  door. 

The  escutcheon  cylinder  U  an  exterior 
shell,  containing  in  its  lower  part  a  smaller 
cylinder,  from  which  ri.'os  a  rib  of  metal 
containing  the  pin  chambers,  and  within 
which  is  the  plu^,  attached  to  the  inner 
end  of  which  is  the  cam  that  imparts  mo- 
tion to  the  bolt.     This  plug  also  contains  the  key  hole. 

The  escutcheon  contains  five  holes,  or  pin  chambers,  each 
formed  partly  in  the  shell  and  partly  in  the  plug,  therefore 
a  pin  which  filled  one  of  these  holes  would  prevent  the  rota- 


causes  no  pressure  whatever  on  the  lever,  but  the  pressure  is 
resisted  by  a  solid  block  backed  up  by  the  case  of  the  lock. 
The  operation  of  the  lock  is  therefore  as  follows :  The  user 
selects  the  hour  at  which  ho  wishes  the  lock  to  lock  up,  and 
pushes  in  that  pin,  and  pushes  in  all  the  succeeding  pins  up 
to  the  hour  when  he  wishes  the  lock  to  unlock,  doing  this  on 
both  dials,  and  setting  the  dials  to  the  proper  hour  of  tho 
day  by  the  pointer  at  the  top  of  each,  ^ow,  so  long  as  the 
movements  are  running,  the  pins,  which  are  pushed  in,  will 
support  the  yoke,  lever,  and  bolt,  and  keep  the  lock  locked, 
while  it  will  reuuUn  unlocked  during  all  the  hours  repre- 
sented by  the  pins  which  are  pulled  out.  These  periods  can 
be  varied  at  will.    If  the  safe  door  is  left  open  longer  than 


plug  could  revolve  freely,  carrying  with  it  one  half  of  the 
pin,  and  leaving  the  other  half  in  that  part  of  the  pin-cham- 
ber contained  in  the  shell.  Such  is  precisely  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lock  and  its  great  clement  of  security.  The  line 
of  junction  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  view,  Fig.  16*21. 

Each  pin  is  in  two  parts,  — the  upper  termed  tho  driver^ 
the  lower  tho  pin,  —  and  above  each  driver  is  a  light  spring, 
tending  to  press  drivers  and  pins  downwards.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  drivers  intersect  the  joint  between  the  shell  and  the 
plug,  completely  preventing  the  rotation  of  the  latter.  To 
open  the  lock,  therefore,  all  the  pins  must  be  raised  simul- 
taneously to  Just  the  proper  height,  which  can  be  done  onlv 
by  the  right  key,  since  a  variation  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch 
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in  theeleTAtionof  either  of  the  pins  will  prerent  the  opening 
of  the  lock. 

The  width  of  the  Icey  admit*  of  ten  different  bittings,  or 
depth  of  notches,  therefore  a  locic  with  but  one  pin  could  be 
Tariously  sft  up,  so  aa  to  be  opened  by  ten  different  keys. 
In  a  locic  with  two  pins  the  number  of  changes,  or  T&rieties 
of  keys,  will  be  100;  three  pinji,  1,000:  four  pins,  10,000: 
Are  pin9,  100,000  :  six  pins,  1,000,000  ;  seren  pins,  10,000,000. 
The  least  number  of  pins  contained  in  any  of  the  Yale  locks 
is  4.  as  in  drawer  and  desk  loclcs ;  the  night-latches  hare 
5;  the  post-office,  heavy  store-door  locks,  etc.,  6;  and  the 
"safe-deposit"  locks  — for  inside  doors  of  safes,  raults, 
etc.  —  hare  7  pinn. 

The  new  Tale  corrugated  key  consists  of  the  original  plate 
key  altered  by  having  its  blade,  or  portion  which  enters  the 
lock,  corrugated  in  longitudinal  lines.  By  special  machines  of 
great  ingenuity,  the  lock  has  formed  in  it  a  key-hole  of  sin- 
uous cross  section  conforming  to  that  of  the  key.  The  key 
and  its  hole  are  interlocked  throughout  their  entire  length, 
and  tilting  of  the  key  in  its  bole  is  impossible.  The  lock  c:  u- 
not  be  operated  by  any  key  but  its  own,  nor  can  it  be  picked 
except  by  some  tool  which  will  raise  the  tumblers.  The  shape 
of  tlie  key -hole  renders  it  impossible  for  any  tool  to  raise  the 
tumblers,  because,  even  if  one  be  made  small  enough  to  be 
inserted  in  the  key-hole,  it  cannot  be  moved  up  and  down. 

Sec  under  the  following  heads :  — 

Carriage  spring-lock.  Nut  lock. 

Coach  lock.  Padlock. 

Combination  loclc  Sash  lock. 

Dead  lock.  Scandinavian  lock. 

Drawer  lock.  Safe  lock. 

Gate  latch.  Seal  lock. 

Jail  lock.  Seat  lock. 

Janus-faced  lock.  Time  lock. 

Keyless  lock.  Window  latch. 

Letter  lock.  Wagon  lock. 

Night  latch.  Yale  lock. 

Lock  Bed'der.  A  machine  for  sinking  a  re- 
cess in  a  gun-stock  for  the  lock. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  machine  is  similar  to  a  re- 
volving head  gang  drilling-machine  containing  five  spindles 
with  their  cutters.  The  rifle  stock  is  chucked  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion ;  to  the  right  of  it,  and  also  fixed,  is  an  iron  section  of 
that  part  of  the  stock  into  which  the  lock  is  bedded  ;  the  fron 
section  is  U8ed  as  a  guide  or  former.  The  machine  being 
started,  the  first  operation  is  to  drill  two  holes,  the  position  of 
which  is  regulated  by  a  pin  which  reaches  the  iron  former  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  drill  reaching  the  rifle  stock,  so  that 
the  position  can  be  accurately  determined.  One  hole  being 
drilled,  tb&  spindles  carrying  the  drill  and  the  guide  pin, 
which  spinmes  are  in  the  same  frame  and  operate  together, 
are  raised,  the  machine  head  is  swung  one  fifth  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  first  cutter  comes  in  position  to  operate.  On 
lowering  the  cutter  spindle  there  defscends  with  it,  and 
slightly  in  advance  of  it,  a  guide  pin  in  the  iron  former,  and 
when  the  guide  pin  is  well  within  the  iron  former  the  cutter 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  is  guided  by  the  o[>era- 
tor  moving  the  head  so  that  the  guide  pin  travels  all  around 
the  edge  of  the  recess  in  the  former.  The  motion  of  the 
guide  pin  and  of  the  cutter  being  laterally  identical,  the  op- 
erator has  but  to  (;nter  the  cutter  ns  far  into  the  rifle  stock  as 
a  stop  provided  for  the  purpose  will  admit,  and  then  to  move 
the  frame  carrying  the  guide  pin  and  cutter  so  that  the  guide 
pin  moven  and  touches  all  around  the  sides  of  the  recess  in 
the  iron  former.  The  reces«  in  the  rlHe-ntock  will  be  then 
the  exact  counterpart,  in  size,  form,  and  depth,  of  that  in 
the  pattern.  The  whole  operation  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
above,  with  the  remaining  cutters  swung  one  after  the  other 
into  position,  the  one  iron  former  answering  to  regulate  the 
lateral  movement  of  them  all.  The  speed  at  which  the  cut- 
U'tn  revolve  is  about  8,000  revolutions  per  minute.  As  soon, 
however,  as  each  drill  or  cutter  is  swung  out  of  position,  it 
stops  running,  which  prevents  wear  and  tear. 

Lock  Chain.  A  short  chain  by  which  a  pad- 
lock is  fastened  to  a  door  or  car  so  as  to  be  irre- 
movable. 

Lock  Fau'cet.  One  the  spigot  of  which  can 
only  be  turned  by  a  removable  koy. 

Lock  Gate.     The  gate  of  a  bay  in  a  canal  lock. 

D<'j«igns  for  hanging  lock  gates,  and  valvo  for  looks.  See 
Plates  III.  (rt),  III.  (b),  IV.,  "Report  of  Chirf  of  Ltigineers, 
U.  S.  Anny:'  1876,  vol.  ii..  Part  II.,  n."  416  et  seq. 

A  report  "On  the  Construction  of  Iron  Lock  Gntes  for  the 
Ifarbors  of  the  Wfser  Jiiver,  (ierviuny  "  (translation),  repro- 
duced by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  forms  a  quarto 
brochure,  Wai<hington,  1873. 

Lock  Hook.  (Fishing.)  A  supplementary 
hook  to  spring  upon  and  secure  a  fish  which  draws 
on  the  bait. 


See  "Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  CommissionerM,'^  p.  276,  PMt  I., 
1873, and  Fig.  2000,  ''Merh.  Dirt.'-  8ee  also  Fish  Hook.  p. 
841,  Mupra. 

Lock'ing  Plate.  A  nut-lock ;  see  45  illoBtim- 
tions,  Fig.  3350,  p.  1538,  "  Mech.  Diet.'* 

In  Finney's  (Br.),  a  small  pin  is  fixed  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  nut.  A  circular  plate,  divided  equally  by  17 
notches,  fits  easily  over  the  nut  in  any  of  its  six  positions. 
The  principle  of  the  invention  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
vernier  scale.  As  there  are  17  notches  in  the  plate  it  follows 
that  three  of  them  represent  just  one-seventeenth  of  one 
side  of  the  hexagon  nut ;  so  tha.t  if  the  plate  be  moved 
round  three  notches,  it  will  not  fit  unlees  the  latter  be 
moved  round  a  distance  equaling  one-seventeenth  of  one 
side  of  the  hexagon,  or  a  distance  which  equals  the  one 
hundred  and  second  part  of  a  whole  turn. 

"Iron  Age,^'  xxii.,  August  1,  p.  19. 

Fig.  1622. 
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Lock'-jaw  In'Btru-ment.  (Surgical.)  Ap- 
paratus for  forcing  open  the  jaws. 

GoodwiUWs  operates  by  a  screw  which  acts  upon  tvto 
hinged  valves,  introduced,  wedge-fashion,  between  the 
teeth. 

Westmoreland's  has  two  parallel  plates  expanded  by  a 
screw. 

Some  of  the  heavier  forms  of  speeMU  oris  may  be  similarly 
used. 

Lock  Mor'tiB-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  boring  holes  in  the  edges  of  doors  to  hold  mor- 
tise locks. 

The  machine  is  clamped  to  the  door,  spanning  the  edge  at 
the  height  desired  to  set  the  lock ;  a  bit  of  the  width  of  the 
loclc  body  is  placed  in  the  bit-holder,  which  works  in  guides 
to  secure  verticality,  and  is  rotated  by  hand-crank  and  gear- 
ing. An  adjustable  stop  on  the  bit-stock  determines  the 
depth. 

Lock  Nut.    See  Fig.  3350,  p.  1538,  for  numer- 
OU8  varieties. 
Locking  plate. 

Ff/inry,  Br •  "Eag^mffr.'*  xlv.  464. 

Lock  nut,  Ibbotson,  Br.  *  '^En^inr^er,'^  xlvii.  362. 

Stnufer •*'iroii   Age,"   xxi.,  Feb.  28,  p.  1. 

WUe,Br •♦•BnjrtiMer,' xliii.  276. 

•  "Engineer,^-  xlvii.  78. 

Lock  Seal.  A  piece  of  glass,  lead,  or  paper 
over  the  key-hole  of  a  padlock,  so  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  tampered  with  without  defacing  the  seal. 
Used  on  cars  containing  goods  in  transitu^  in  Ixind, 
etc. 

Lock  Sw^itch.  A  form  of  switch  board  used 
in  telegraphy. 
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Two  Kts  of  bnm  bars  are  arranged  at  right  angled  to  each 
other  on  opposite  rides  of  a  wooden  frame.  The  connection 
ifl  made  between  any  two  intersecting  ban  bj  a  metallic  peg, 
provided  with  a  npiral  Kpring,  which,  when  the  peg  1«  in- 
f^rted  and  secured  in  its  place,  presses  against  the  two  bars, 
forming  an  electric  connection.    See  Pin  Hwitch. 

IflOck'-up  Safe'ty  Valve.    One  in  which  the 
weight  or  spring  is  in  a  closed  chamber  which  can- 
not be  tamper^  with, 
or  changed,  except  by  **»  *"**• 

one  baying  possession 
of  the  key. 

Fig.  1622  is  WOson'a  im- 
proTcmeut  on  Klotz's  safe- 
tr  TaWe.  The  springs  are 
not  accessible,  although 
the  engineer  can  ascertain 
by  lifting  the  trying  lerer, 
« hether  the  ralres  are  in 
good  order.  VaWe  and  seat 
are  of  gun-metal,  having 
the  same  ratio  of  expan- 
Mon. 

Fig.  1628  is  Stone's 
lorked-up  safety  valre 
(Br.),  in  which  the  lerer 
openU«s  in  a  yoke  on  the 
Talve-stem,  being  efficient 
in  lifting,  to  prove  the 
condition  of  the  ralve,  but 
powerless  to  add  pressnn 
thereto. 

See  also  Fig.  2983,  p.  Id43 
•'M#cA.  Diet.,'  and  Fir. 
4644.  p.  2019,  Jbuf. 

lao'co-mo'tive. 

See  "  Mech.  Diet.,"  pp. 
1343-1348. 

Plate  XXVI.  gives 
a  view  of  a  first-class. 
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fast  engine  of  the  ordinary  American  type,  with 
four  connected  driving  wheels  and  a  four-wheeled 
truck.  It  was  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
for  fast  passenger  service.  The  special  points  of 
improvement  in  constrnction  and  proportion  are 
carefully  and  elaborately  detailed,  accompanied  by 
sectional  vii-ws,  in  the  '*  American  Machinist,"  »  v., 
pp.  1-3,  January  7, 1882,  to  the  publishers  of  which 
journal  the  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
for  the  plate. 

**  The  train  nsiully  consists  of  five  cars,  vis.,  one  baggage, 
one  express,  one  Pullman  drawing-room  coach,  and  two  or- 
dinary passenger  coaches.  With  this  train,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  smoke-stack  is  well  inclosed  within  the 
smoke-box,  to  prevent  throwing  fire,  plenty  of  steam  is  gen- 
ented  at  all  parts  of  the  road.  The  regular  schedule  time 
between  Jersey  City  and  Bound  Brook  is  37  minutes.  This 
diitance  has  been  run  by  No.  169  in  33  minutes.  Three  miles 
upon  the  route  have  been  run  in  2  minutes  and  24^  seconds, 
—  the  Mune  distance  frequently  covered  in  2^  minutes.  The 
quickest  mile  ever  run  by  this  locomotive  was  in  46  seconds, 


—  timed  between  mile  posts  with  a  stop-watch.*'  —  ** Ameri- 
can Machinist.'' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  dimensions  :  — 

Gage  of  road 4^  8^' 

Weight  (running) 93,000  lbs. 

Cylinder  diameter 18" 

Stroke 24" 

Driving  wheel,  diameter 68" 

Wheels,  diameter 83" 

Boiler,  thickness,  steel I" 

Diameter 52" 

Fire-box,  length 12W" 

Width 431" 

Tubes,  number 200 

Diameter 2" 

Length 11' 6jK' 

Orate,  area,  sq 88' 

Heating  surface,  box,  sq 146^ 

Tubes,  sq 1176' 

Total,  nq lS2fy 

Steam  power,  normal 140  lbs. 

A  freight  locomotive  by  Rogers,  having  four 
pairs  of  coupled  drivers,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1624. 

The  original  "  Consolidation  "  locomotive  was 
built  in  1866  from  the  plans  of  Wm.  Alex.  Mitchell, 
at  the  Baldwin  Works  in  Philadelphia.  This  type 
of  locomotive  has  four  pairs  of  drivers  and  a  two- 
wheeled  pony  truck  in  front.  It  was  originally 
built  to  overcome  some  steep  grades  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railway,  and  specially'  for  the  Mahoning 
Plain,  which  rises  133'  to  the  mile. 

Plate  XXVII.,  for  which  the  author  acknowledges  Indebt- 
edness to  the  "  Railroad  Gazette,''^  gives  a  view  of  locomotive 
6000,  built  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia, 
for  the  fast  train  between  New  York  and  Philsidelphia  on  the 
Bound-Brook  route.  A  careful  description  with  sections  and 
elevations  is  in  the  journal  mentioned,  *  vol.  xxiv.,  246,  816. 

"  This  new  locomotive  has  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels 
6^  in  diameter,  in  place  of  coupled  drivers  of  bif  in  diameter. 
In  the  latter  form  of  engines  run  at  high  speed  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  coupling  rods  connecting  the  driving  wheels  will 
be  broken  by  centrifugal  force.  The  larger  wheel  also  re- 
duceH  the  nnmber  of  revolutions  per  mile  of  run.  In  the 
new  locomotive  the  boiler  has  140(V  square  of  heating  sur- 
face and  about  66'  square  of  grate  surface.  The  dimensions 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Diameter  of  cylinder,  18". 

Length  of  stroke^  24" 

Diameter  of  driving  wheel,  78". 

Wheel  base,  21'  1". 

Distance  from  center  of  driving  wheel  to  center  of  trailing 
wheel,  8' 

Boiler,  7-16"  steel    .    .     .  52"  in  diameter. 

No.  of  tubes,  198      .    .     .  2"  in  diameter  and  12'  2}^'  long. 

Fire-box 96*"  by  84". 

Capacity  of  the  tender 8,800  gallon^ 

When  filled  w^ith  water  and  coal.  70,000  pounds. 

*'  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  86,000  lbs.,  and  is  so  disposed 
that  by  an  alteration  of  fulcrum  points  additional  weight 
can  be  thrown  on  the  drivers  at  the  time  of  starting. 

**  At  a  trial  trip  on  May  14th,  the  engine  was  attached  to  a 
train  of  four  cartt,  each  weighing  about  42,000  pounds,  mak- 
ing the  weight  of  the  train  complete,  about  148  tons.  The 
run  was  made  at  rates  ranging  from  27  miles  an  hour,  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Green  and  Wayne  Htations,  to  62  miles  an 
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hour,  between  Trenton  Junction  and  Bound  Brook,  the  time 
from  Ninth  and  Oreeu  to  Jentey  City  (89.4  miies)  being  96 
minutefi,  or  at  the  rate  of  64|  miles  per  hour.  On  the  return 
trip  the  run  wan  made  in  100  minutes.  In  a  former  trip  the 
engine  developed  a  speed  of  nearly  79  miles  an  hour.  In 
these  trial  trips  the  engine  consumed  96  gallons  or  800 
pounds  of  water  per  minute."  —  Lt  Van. 

Dimensions  of  Mogul  Passenger  Locomotive^  No.  600, 
Built  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  H.  Co. 

Gage  of  road 4^8^/' 

Driving  wheels,  number 6 

Diameter flO" 

Truck  wheel,  number 2 

Diameter 81" 

Total  wheel  base 23^11" 

Cylinders,  diameter 19^^ 

'Stroke 36" 

Steam  ports U"  X  16*" 

Exhaust 2J"  X  16V' 

Throw  of  eccentrics 6JK' 

Boiler,  diameter 60" 

Fire-box,  length  inside 99  7-16" 

Length  outside 9^ 

Width  on  top 

Width  on  bottom 

Depth  in  front 4^ 

Depth  in  back 8^  4" 

Grate  surface 28.7'  sq. 

Heating  surface  in  flre-boz  .    .     .  122'  sq. 

Flues       llBO'sq. 

Total 1272^  sq. 

Flues,  length 11'  10" 

Number 166 

Diameter 2^" 

Weight  on  truck  wheels  .      13,860  lbs. 

Driving  wheels     .     .     .      76,0r)0  lbs. 
Total  weight,  running      .    . 90,400  Ibi. 

Locomotives  for  steep  gradients  are  of  several  kinds,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  Fell  system,  so  called,  in  which  a  pair  of  horicou- 
tally  rotating  wheels  or  rollers  embrace  a  central  rail.  Thin 
was  used  by  him  on  Mt.  Cenis  and  Mt.  Waahingron.  See 
also  Vignoles  and  JSricsson's  central  rail  (Fig.  1210,  ^^Mtck. 
Dict.''^).  This  was  patented  by  these  parties  in  England  in 
1830,  which  is  doubtless  much  older  than  Fell'ti  invention. 
Kollman's  English  patent  of  1836;  Sellers'  United  States  pat- 
ent of  1836. 

2.  The  Righi  railwav  (Fig.  4124,  **Meeh.  Dict.nt  which  has 
central  rack  engaged  by  spur  wheel  on  the  locomotive.  This 
was  patented  In  England  by  Blenkinsop  in  1811,  Snowden  in 
1824,  £a.«ton  in  1825. 

8.  Coleman's  (English  patent  1846),  in  which  a  screw  be- 
neath the  locomotive  works  into  a  Une  of  rollers  laid  down 
midway  between  the  rails. 

4.  James'  (English  patent,  1825), converting  each  wheel  of 
the  train  into  a  driver.  A  horisontal  shaft  extending  beneath 
the  carriages  from  the  locomotive  throughout  the  train,  ro- 
tated by  the  locomotive  and  liaving  bevel  wheel  connection 
with  the  axle  of  each  car.  See  p.  1861,  "AfeM.  Diet.'* 
•  6.  Ilandyside's  iiy stem,  in  which  the  locomotive,  provided 
with  a  winding  drum  and  wire  rope,  proceeds  up  the  incline 
in  advance  of  the  train,  and,  after  being  anchored  to  the 
rails,  draws  up  the  train  after  It  by  the  wire  rope. 

6.  Appleby -s  system,  in  which  a  chain  Is  laid  between  the 
rails  and  passM  over  by  a  chain  wheel  of  the  same  diameter 
at  the  pitch-line  as  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive.  The  engine 
hauls  by  adhesion  on  the  level  and  lays  hold  of  the  chain 
when  going  up  or  down  steep  grades. 

For  most  of  these  engines  vertical  boilers  have  been  used 
on  account  of  the  small  foundation  space  they  occupy,  and 
because  there  is  leas  uncovering  of  the  flues  when  the  boiler 
is  on  a  heavy  grade. 

The  locomotive  attachment  of  Wootten  4*  Hazel  is  designed 
to  enable  a  locomotive  on  one  track  to  impel  an  engine  or 
car  on  another.  A  ram  is  pivoted  to  the  locomotive  and  may 
be  folded  against  the  same  or  extended  by  an  adjustable 
spring-brace  rod,  to  a  position  to  engage  the  oar  on  a  side 
track  to  move  it  forwanl. 

The  fast  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  made  in 
88  hours,  34  minut«e. 

The  "Uncle  Dick"  locomotive  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Ft^  railway  weighs  65  tons,  and  is  60'  long  from  the 
head-light  to  the  rear  of  the  tender. 

Boiler,  length 21' 

Cylinder,  diameter 20" 

Stroke 26" 

Drivers  (8),  diameter 42" 

Restraining  force  of  brakes 76  tons. 

The  large.^t  locomotive  at  Vienna  weighed  70  tona,  and  could 
draw  1000  tons  at  30  miles  por  hour. 
See  also  under  various  heads :  — 


Back-truck.  Mining. 

Coal-dust  burning.  Mogul. 

Compound.  Narrow  gage. 

Compressed  air.  Plantation. 

Consolidation.  Pony-truck. 

Farm.  Portable  engine. 

Fire  engine.  Steam  plowing. 

Fireleas.  Switching. 

Geared.  Tank. 

Ice.  Traction  engine. 

Logging.  Tramway. 

Mahovo.  Waste  burning. 

Bee  the  following  references  :  — 
Air  locomotive      .     .    .  page  16,  supra. 
Anthracite  dust,  iroo((eii  *  **  R.  R.  Gazette,"  xxiii.  155 

•  "£iigmf«r,"  xxvil.  67. 

•  "  Seientific  American  Sup.."  4012 
Automobile,  Brutmer    .  *  "  Technologiste,'^  xxxix.  S». 

Austrian •  "Engineering,''  xxvi.  86. 

Austrian  boiler     .     .    ,  ***R.  R.  Gazette,^' xxiL4H. 
Austrian  State  Bail  way.      Thurston's  "  Vienna    Report,^'   ii. 

(6  types) 72-77. 

Austrian,  details  of  .    .**' Engineering," ■  xxti.'[(A,7Sfi. 

Austrian  boiler. 
Nord-Bahn    .    .    .    .  •  "Engineering,^'  xxvi.  274. 

Austrian  State  Ry.    .    .  •  "  R.  R.  Gax'.,"  xxii.  637,  549-559. 

Aveling  If  Porter,  Road 
and  faxin *"Srienti^  American,'''' x\.\^ 

Saldurin *"  Scientijie  American  Sup.,"  &Sb 

"  American  "  .  .  .  •  "R.  R.  Gazette,-  viii.  214. 
"  Consolidation  »'  .  .  •  "«.  R.  Gazette,*'  riii.  248 
"Mogul"     .    .     .    .  *"K.  «.  Goz*«f,»- viii.  281. 

Belgian,  Corf/ .     .     .     .      Thurston's*' Vienna  Rrpt.;'ill{i, 
Comp.  de  Fives-LilU  .      Ibid.,  ii.  62. 

Belgian  State  Ry.,  com- 
bined with  car  .     .    .  •  "Engineer,"  xlvii.  1. 

Boiler,  Funiarilr    .     .     .   *  "i?aWroai/  GozfWf,"  xxiii.  268. 

Boilers,  Verderher,  Hung.  *  "Engineering,'*''  xxvii.  114. 

•  "Railroad  Gazette,-'  xxiii.  110. 

•  "Scientijic  American  &vp."  273a 
Braail,  Dom  Pedro  Ry.  .   •  ''Engine'g,"  xxii.  166  ;  xxiii.  &0. 

•  " Sctentijic American  Sup.,'  669. 
Bait.  &  O,  No.  6, 18S6, 

Gillinfi/iam  If  Winans   •  "Engineering,'-  xxii.  24. 
British  and  Am.  conip.         "Srienti^  Ameriran  Sup.,^'  962. 
Central  Railway,  N.  Y.     •  "Engineering,''  xxii.  98. 
Centennial,  at, (18) tables     "Engineering,'-  xxii.  10. 
Centennial,  at,  old  time      "Scienttfic  Ameriran  Sup.,"  324. 
Charts  and  cuts    ..."  Scientijie  American  Svp.,"  548 
(Chinese,  first,  Ransome    •  "Engineering,''  xxii.  29. 

If  Rapier,  Br.     .     .    .   *"  i^cientijic  American  Sup. ^"  x^. 
Collision,  embrace  of     .  ♦  ^'Raiboad  Gazette,'-'  riii.  254. 
Compared  with  horses  .      "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  Qf^. 
Compound,  Mallet,  Ft.  .  *  "Enginnring'-  xxvii.  616  ;  xxviil 
17,  68. 
"  Technologiste,"'  xxxvii.  114. 

(21  Figs.) •  "Engineer,"  xlviii.  85. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,^'  xv.  379; 
xxii.  6 ;  xxiii.  418. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xxiv.,  Aug.  7,  p.  16. 
"Seienttjic  Amer,,-'  xxxvii.  260. 

Compreised  air.  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  986, 

&at<m<mt,Br.  .    .    .  1(41  « 8943. 

*•  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,"  xxiii.  228. 

See  CoMPRisSKD  Aim  Eif  qinks,  p.  216,  .ticpra. 
Consolidation,  Baldwin       "  Scientific  American  ^ig»-t'^  371. 

Atchison,   Topeka,    ^    *" Engineering,"  xxx.  l^. 
Santa  Ff  Ry.      .     .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,''  vili.  249. 

Fa.  Railway  .     .     .     .*  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi.2&,^ 
Contractor's,    Soc.     St. 

UonardJie]g.  .     .    .  •"Engineer,"  xlvii.  258. 
Crane,    ^ack,    Haw  - 

thome  4"  Cb.,  EngL     .      "Scienti^  American  Stqt.,'- Ml. 

Chretien •"Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxr'ii.di. 

Smith,  Bt •••Engm«r»ng^,"  xxix.  491. 

Cross-heads,  Borsig  .     .  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.."  1297. 
Cylinder  borer,  Sharpe, 

Stewart  t  Co.,  Br.     .  •  "Engineering,''  xxr.  346. 

Dan/orth  Co •  "Engineering,"  xxii.  26. 

Ditching  plow,  Buchanan*  "Engineering,"  xxx.  166. 
Double    bogie.    Fairlie, 

Festineog,(36J"  gage)      "Engineering,''  xxix.  468. 
Double  bogie,  Fairlie     .  •  "Engineeringj-'  xxr.  611. 

•  Andenon's  "Report  Paris  Exp.,'* 

1878,  iT.  462. 
Bconomical,  Old  Colony 

Ry "SWen^^  jlw««ican,'*xxxix.l8l. 

Eddy •"  Scienitjie  American  Sup.,"  \SS^ 

Elevated  Ry. 

Grant  Works,  N.  Y.    .  •  "Railroad  Gazette. ■'  xxii.  495. 

Forney •  "Railroad  Gaze««," xxii. 617,6ft 

•  "Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxix.  819. 
Elevated  Ry.,  N.  Y.  .     .  *  "Engineer,"  xlvi.  833. 

Forney •  "Engineer,"  xlvi.  448. 

Ifixpresa,  AUa-Jtaiia  Ry.  *  "  Ertgineeringf"  xxviii.  414. 
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ExpnM  Austria  ...»  '^Engineer,''  1. 178,  200. 

Britiiih •  "/Jai/rooti  Gasf//*,"  xxiv.  426. 

E.  Ry.  of  France   .    .  •  '^En^tuer,-  xlr.  379 :  xlvi.  244. 

*"  Scientific  Amtrican  5ifp./' 2413. 
Gt.  WeBtern  Rv.,Br.  .  •  ''Engineer,''  xlii.  186,  202,  224. 
Hunguian  Steto  Kr.    •  "Engineer,-  xli.  837,  356,  SM. 
Bogie,  L.C.  4"  D.  Ry.       ''Enaineer,'  xlvii.  64. 
MitUmnd  By.,  Br.    .    .  •  ''Engineer:'  xll.  230,  250. 
N.  Ry.  of  France  .    .  •  '' Engineering ^^  xxix,  803. 

•  "Engineer^''  xIt.  442. 
Paris  t  Orleans  Ep.      •  "Engineering,''  xxvii.  890. 
Sharpe,  Stewart  ^  Co. 

Br •  "Engineering,"  xxr.  411. 

Six  coupled,  Br.     .    .*"  Seienti^c  American  Sup.,- 2B02. 

S.  Ry.  of  France    .     .  •  "Engineer:^  xWi.  26. 
Farm  and  road-  *  "Scientijic  Afner.,-*  xxxrii.  162. 

Areling  ^  Porter    .     .  •  Supra,  p.  327. 
Firelcfw,  street.  "Manufacturer  ^  BuiU/er'^  xi.  9. 

Franeq,  Fr "  TecAnologisU,^-  xxxTii.  149. 

HohenzMernVPks.Qet.*  " ScientiJSe  American ,*'  xlrii  240. 

Lamm  f  Franeq,  Fr.     •  "Engintering:"^  xxTiii.  306,  875. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1760, 

2126,  2621,  •2766. 

•  Anderson^s  Report.  "Paris  Expo- 

sition Reports,'*  iv.  465. 
Mekttrski,FiiM      .     .  •  i6i</.,  iT.  462. 

"Iron  Age,"  xxir.,  Not.  27,  p.  7. 
Srheffler,  N.  O.  .     .     .  •  "  Railroati  Gazette r  xxi.  ^ 

•  "Scientific  Anur.,''  xxxvii.  289. 

•  "Knaineer,"'  xliv.  220. 

•  page  338,  supra. 

Vnight,  Baldwin      .    .  *"Hailroad  Gazette, ^^  r Hi. 6X9^21. 

Narrow  gage. 

Gothland  Ry,,  Swed.  •  "  Engineer, J'  xlril.  152. 

Gt.  Eastern  Ry.,  Br.  .  •  "Enginetring,"  xxix.  66. 

hisk •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxiil.  619. 

Lehigh  Val.  Ry.     .     .  •  "Engineering,''  xxii.  226. 

London  &  Brighton  Ry.  •  •*  Engineer:'  xliii.  373. 

London  A  N.  W.  Ry.  .  •  "Eiigineering,"  xxx.  294. 

London,  Chatham  4r 
Dorer  Ry.      .     .     .  •  " Engineer ,»  xIIt.  242,  269. 

Noril-Bahn,  Aastria    .  *"  Engineering,"  xxr\.  ^1. 

N.  British  Ry.    .     .     .  ♦  "Engineer^''  xliil.  7. 

Paris  If  Orleans  Ry.   .  •  " Engineering:'  xxvii.  466. 

^-coupled.  Pans  If  Or-  *  "  Engineer,''  xlvi,  161, 168. 
leans  Ry *  "Scientific  American  Sup.,'' 2Sol&. 

6-couplcd,  Paris,  Ly- 
ons, 4"  Mfd.  Ry.      .  •  "Engineer,^'  xlri.  298. 

Paris,  Lyons,  t  Med.   •  "Engineering:'  xxvili.  30,  66,  72. 

Ry •"Eifg^m^^r,"  .Nov.2.1879. 

•"Enginter:'  xlix.  l6. 

Penn.  Ry •  "Emnneering:'  xxii.  400. 

Wrmch,  Ctaparade    .     .      Thurston's"  Vienna  Rept.:' ii.eZ. 

Schneider  ^  Co.      .    .      iW'/.,  ii.  61. 

At  Pari*  Expo.,  1878  .  •  "Engineer,*'  xlv.  322,  341. 
Geared,  Lewin,  Br.    .    .  •  "Engineer,"  xliv.  149. 

•  "Sctentifie  Amer.,"  xxxrii.  247. 
Gradient "Scientific  American,"  xxxv.  181. 

Br "Van  Sourand's  Mag.:'  xy.AQH; 

XTi.  182, 186,  267. 
Handyside,  Br.      .     .  •  "Engineering:'  xxii.  821. 

•  "Railroad  Gazette:'  xxi.  1. 
"Sritntific  American,"  xxxiv.  829. 

NewSSealand  .  .  .  "VanNostrand'sMag.,"xh.471. 
Ot.  8.  &  W.  Ry.  of  Ire.  •  "Engineer,"  xlriii.  178, 180,  184. 
Hungarian  State  Ry.  • 

MUed •  " Engineer, y  xlri.  4. 

Hungary,  Theias  Ry.      .  •  "Engintering,'*  xxri.  6. 

HTdxauUe "Sricntijic  American  Sup.:'  M. 

Li'ft,  hydraulic,  Child    .  *  "Railroad  Gazette,"  viii.  285. 
Light,  Porter  If  Co.    .     .  ♦  "  Sctentifie  American,'  xlii.  70. 

J^ngridge ♦  "Enginerring:'  xxi.  846. 

Midland  Ry.,  Br.  .     .    .  •  "Scienti^fic  American  Sup.,"  422. 
Mining,  Austria    .     .     .      "Engineering:' xxr.  bO'. 
Mine,  Baidwin      .     .    .*"  Radroad  Gazette,"  xx\.  45B. 

•  "JIfiji.  If  Sc.  Press,"  xxxr.  869. 
Mining,  Tknk, 

Dickson  Man.  Co.  .     .  •  "Engineering:'  xxiil.  267. 
Mine,  Hungary     .     .    .*  "Engineering:' xxTi.4S. 

Mogul.    See  MoOUL,  infra. 
**  Mogul,"  Baldwin   .    .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxTili.  261. 

Bait.  &  Ohio      .     .     .  •  "Railroad  Gazette:'  xx.  602. 

••  Coniiolldation  "  .     .  •  'Engineering,"  xxi.  4^4. 

**  American,''  (claaeen)  •  "Engineering:'  xxi.  540. 

MancheKter   Locomo- 
tive Worlu      .     .     .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxlii.  219. 

Brooks •"Railroad  Gazette:' xxi.  3:72. 

"  Mogul,*-  Br •  "Railroad  Gazette:'  xxiv.  126. 

Narrow  gage     ....         See  Narrow  Gage,  infra. 

•  "  Scientifir.  American  Sup,,''  694. 
18"  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxii,  178. 

^  Baldwin    .    .    .    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxiil.  26. 
1  mitre,  C!of:prl  t  Bour- 
don, Fr •  '* Engineering:'  xxT.  851.  852. 

V  HI",  FaiHie,  Br.    .  ♦  "Engineering,"  xxir.  898. 
FlturUe,  Feetinlog,  Br.  •  "Engineer,"  xliv.  183,  280,  284. 


Narrow  gage. 

9^  Fairlie •  *'Eii^'n<mn^,"  xxiil.  328. 

Fairlie,BT *  "Enirm<>«f,"  xlri.  847,  364. 

Forney •"Railroeid  GazeUe,"  :xxli.  11,19. 

Indian  Railways    .    .*  "fnetite^r,'' xlii.  256. 
20"  Porter     .     .    .    .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi  v.  339. 
y,  Porter,  Bett  If  Co.      •  "Engineering,"  xxiii  267. 
Sfliddle-tank  ....  *  Anderson's  Report,  *'  Paris  Expo. 

(ISlSi  ReporUt,"  iw.  iOd. 
Societe  Suisse    .    .    .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxii.  421. 

•  "Engineer:'  xlv.  386,  888. 
Double-bogie     .    .    .  •  Ibid.,  iv.  462. 

New  Mex.  &  So.  Pao.  Ry.  *  "  Railroad  GazetU,"  xxlii.  828. 
N.  Y.  &  Harlem  "  Rapid  •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xx.  426. 

Transit'' •" Scienti^  American:'  xxxv.  842. 

N.  Y.  Central    .    ♦    .    .  •  "R.  R.  Gaz.,"  xxi.  164, 176, 188. 
One-track,  Ry.,  James  .  •  "Mining  If  Sc.  Press,"  xxxv.  186. 
Pawenger,  Bi>l{^.    ,    .     .  •  •*£ng'iWw»ig,"  xxvil.  172. 
Mixed  .Austrian  State  *  Anderson's  Report,   "Paris  Expo. 

Ry (1878)  if«rp/*.,'*  Iv.  438. 

Austrian,  Theiss  Rv.  .  •  Ibid.,  I  v.  441. 

Aust.,  Franz-Josef  Ry.  •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  216,  245. 

Y^t,   Bound  Brook  •"R.  R.  Gazette:'  xxi  v.  246,  815. 

Route •  "Engineer:'  xlix.  408. 

British *  Anderson's  Rr port,  "Paris   Expo, 

(1878)  Repts,"  iv.  443. 

df.  Brooks ♦  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi.  896. 

Dickson  Man.  Co..    .  *  "Engineering:*  xxiii.  266. 
Glasgow  If  S.  W.  Ry. 

Br •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  212. 

Gt.  Western  Ry.,  Br.     •  "Setentijie  American  Sup.:'  W8. 

IrLth •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxiii.  605. 

N.  Y.  &  Ilariem     .     .  ♦  " Engineenng,"  xxiil.  68. 
North  British  Ry. .     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxiU.  400. 
JV.  British  Ry.  .     .    .  •  "Engineer,''  xlv.  5. 
Northern  Railway  of 

France •  "Railroad  Gazette:'  xxiil.  81. 

Paris,  Lyons,  If  Med.    •  "Engineering:'  xxvi.  31 1-316, 364. 
•Anderson's   Report,'* Paris  Expo. 
Reports,"  1878,  iv.  434. 
Class  "  C,"  Penn.  Ry.  •  "Engineering:'  xxiv.  65. 
S.  Ry.  of  Austria  .     .  •  "Engineering:'  xxviii.200,  206. 
W.  Ry.  0/ France  .    .  ♦  "Engineer,"  xlv.  402,  420. 

•  Anderson's  Report,  "Paris  Expo. 

(1878)  Reports,"  iv.  432. 
Penn.  Railway,  boUem  .  ♦  "Engineering:'  xxiv.  121. 

Details •  "£fw»n*erm|f,'*  xxiv.  148-147, 166, 

192, 203-207. 

Fire-box " ScientiAe  American  Sup.,"  i&S. 

Trucks •  "Engineering:'  xxiv.  84. 

Types •  "Engineering:'  xxiv.  65. 

Petroleum  burning,  Rus.  •  "Scientijie  American  Swp.,  "  992. 
PhiU.  &  Reading  R.  B. 

12-wheel •" Railroad  Gazette,"  xxiii.  Sid. 

Plantation,  6-wheel  .     .  *  "Scientific  American,"  xl.  292. 
Portable  engines   .    .    .      See  Portable  Engimb,  injra. 
Quick  putting  together .     "Scientific  American:'  xxxviii.  6. 
Rack-iail,  SwiU.  .    .     .  •  "Engineering:'  xxvll.  130. 

Riggenbaeh    .     .     .     .  *"RadToail  Gazette,"  xxii.  ^22. 
•"Engineer:'  xlvi.  12. 

Kahlenbeig  Ry.      .     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxiii.  166. 

•  "Enifineering:'  xxiil.  418. 
Road  and  farm      .     .    .  •  "Srient{fic  Amtr,,"  xxxvii.  162. 
Rocky  Mts.,  heavy     .     .      "Scierd\fic  American,"  xX.H^i. 
Saddle-tank,  Br.    .    .     .  •Anderson's  Report,  "Paris  Expo. 

Reports,"  1878,  iv.  450. 
Sans  Foyer,  Franeq   .    .     "  Technologiste:'  xxxvii.  149. 

S.  B.  Ry.,  Br •"  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  IW. 

Straw  burning,   Clayton 

If  Shuttleworth,  Br.    .  •  "Engineering:'  xxiv.  452. 
Street   car,    Barcelona, 

Spain ♦  "Engineering:'  xxx.  566. 

See  also  Firxlbss,  supra. 
Strpct  railway. 

Porter,  Bell  f  Co.  .     .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi.  149. 

Baldwin •"Railroad  Gazftte:'  xtA.  211. 

Swedish •  "Engineering:'  xxyi.4Bl. 

Tank,  Austria  .     .     .     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  42. 

BagnaU,ET •  "Engineering:' \xvii.  17. 

•  "Engineer,"  1.  306 
Narrow  gage,  BagnaU 

Br •*'Eii^"»i«<r,''xlvli.  4. 

Gr.  Cent.  Belgian  Ry.  •  "Engineer:'  xlvii.  44. 

Belgium •  "Engineering,"  xxri'i.  166. 

24",  Billeriea  t  Bed- 
ford   •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  114. 

8^,   Blark,  Hawthorne 

^  Co.,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxv.  610. 

Double  truck,  Af<uon .  *  "Railroad  Gazette:'  xxi.  221. 

Four-coupled  bogle,  N. 
Br.  Ry •  "Engineer,"  xMi.  870. 

Freight,  Buenos  Ayres, 

Clemtssar  .    .     .    .  •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  444. 

Ptassenger,    Buenos 

Ayres •"  Engineer,"  xlii.  fUBS. 

(Awheel  tank.  Brooks  .  •  "Railroad  Gazette:'  zzi.  444. 
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Tank,  81V'    CkuL  Pr.     .  •  '' Engineering,'*  xxix.  966. 
24''   HinkUy      .     .     .  •  ''Manuf.  ^  Builder,''  x.  40. 
HohenzolUrn  Locomo- 
tive Works^  Qer.      .  •  ^^Bngintering,"  xxx.  180. 

Hughes,  Bt Tkwston' s^""  Vienna  Kept,, '^VL  9. 

IrlSi •"iJat/rood  6'azf««."  xxili.  519. 

Midland  Railway,  Br.   •  ^Engineering,'^  xxii.  342. 


Nat.  By.,  Swiu. 
N.  British  Rv.    .     . 
Paris  if  Orleans  Ry. 

Rogers 

Schneider,  Fr.  .  . 
Biz-coapied,  Fr.  . 
Narrow    gage.     See. 

Suisse  .... 
Soei^t^  5iM5-««  .  . 
Gothland,  Sweden  . 

Swedish • 

Narrow  gage,  Sweden 
Walker  *  Co.,  Br. 


*  Engineering,'"  xxix.  184,  220. 
-  'Railtowi  Gazette ,'  xxiii.  838. 
•*" Engineer,"  xlv.  368. 

*  ''Railroad  Gazette:'  xxiii.  167. 
''Engineer.''  xlri.  392,  410. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxviii.  494. 


.  •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  385,  388. 
,  •  "Railroad  Ga^iette,"  xxii.  421. 
.  •  "Engineering,' ■  xxri.  393. 

^'Scientific  American  Sup.,"  642. 
'  "Engineer,"  xlii.  132. 

^  Thurston's  '*  Vienna  Rep.,"  ii.  61. 

Torpedoes'    ..'...      "£/i^iiic«fr,' xlii.  269. 
Traction  engine     ...      See  Tractiok  Emqine,  injra. 
Tramway,  Lille  If  Hau- 

bourdin »  "Bng^wfr,"  xlix.  890. 

Tw\u,  Rrown    .     .    .     .  *"Technotogiste,"  x\i.  406. 
Valve    gear.    Brown, 

*" Engineering,'' xxiY.Wi. 


In  Keelmay 'a  electric  log  an  electric  cireait  is  applied  to 
tiia  ordinury  patent  log,  so  that  a  reTolation  of  ue  vaoM 


Fig.  1626. 


•  "Engineer,"  xlix.  872. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxvii.  67. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  827. 


Winterthur 
Volga- Don  Ry. 

l/rquhart.BT.     .     .     . 
Wasto  coal  burning. 

Wootten 

Water  supply,  Howe 
Wootten's  fire-box     .    . 
Western  Ry.  of  France  . 

Wheels,  counterweight-  ^ 

ing,  Heaton  (1839),  Br.   •  "Engineer,"  xlix.  77. 
See  Forney's  "Catechism  of  the  Locomotive." 
Colburn  's  ' '  Loco  mot  i  ve  Engine  ' ' 
Forney's  "  Car-builders'  ManwU." 
Norris's  "Handbook  for  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Mechon^ 


bempsey's  "Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Locomotive  En- 
'ne.*' 
Roper's  "Handbook  of  the  Locomotive^"  London. 
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Lo'co-mo'tive  Bal'ance.    The  spring  on  the 
safety  valve   beam    of    a    locomotive. 
Preferred  to  a  weight  on  account  of 
steadiness  and  lightness. 

Lo'co-mo'tive  Crane.  A  crane 
mounted  on  a  car.  A  wrecking  or  con- 
struction crane.  See  Railway  Crane, 
infra.  Also,  Balance  Crane,  Fig. 
176,  p.  66,  supra,  and  J,  Fig.  1507,  p. 
643,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Lo'co-mo'tlve  Cup.  An  oiler 
for  the  cylinder  of  a  locomotive. 

Fig.  1626  shows  the  Nathan  4"  Dreyfus  oiler, 
which  iH  self-acting. 

While  the  engine  is  in  motion,  the  steam 
passes  up  the  tube  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
cup,  where  it  condenses,  and  the  water  so  pro- 
duced, being  heavier  than  the  oil,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  lifts  an  equal  amount  of  the  lubri- 
cant to  the  top,  cau.«ing  it  to  overflow  through 
the  side  hole  near  the  top  of  the  tube  to  the 
parts  where  the  lubrication  is  required. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  or  when  the  oil  or 
tiillow  is  exhausted,  water,  acids,  and  other 
impurities  which  remain  should  be  drawn  nflf 
by  the  waste-cock,  and  the  cup  refiUed  with 
the  lubricant. 

LocumoUve 

Lo'CO-mo'tive     Pump.       A    self-      Balance. 
propelling  steam-power    pump.      The 
most  familiar  is  a  steam-driven  fire-engine;  a  self- 
moving  engine  carrying  a  pump:   the  locomobile 
pompe  of  the  French,  with  whom  it  is  more  com- 
mon than  with  us.  ^       .        , 

Lode.  (Minintj.)  Aggregations  of  mineral 
matter  containing  ores  in  fissures. 

Lodg'ing  Car.  A  car  fitted  with  bunks  for 
hands  at  worlc  on  a  railway  line. 

Log.  A  velocimeter ;  employed  to  ascertain 
the  rate  of  a  ship's  motion.  See  p.  1348,  "  Mech. 
Did." 


Cylinder  Oiler. 


will,  by  a  make-and-brsak  arrangement,  actuate  an  iDdica- 
tor  in  the  captain's  cabin.  The  number  of  knots  can  be  read 
off  the  indicator,  and  hauling  in  the  1<^  itaelf  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Massey's  log  haa  spind  wings,  propelled  by  the  pas^inf 
water,  and  the  reyolutioni  registered  by  wheel-work  and 
dials  inside. 

Fig.  1627. 


Massey's  Log. 

A  French  log  is  described  as  an  instrument  to  be  flxfd 
either  in  the  engine-room  or  in  the  captaiU'S  cabin.  The 
water  is  conveyed  to  it  by  means  of  suitable  valves,  pUc*d 
in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  impact  of  the  water  while 
the  vessel  is  moving  communicates  motion  to  some  clock- 
work, and  the  distance  is  recorded  by  means  of  a  diaL  There 
are  four  smaller  dials  within  a  larije  one  which  record  the 
knots  by  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands,  while  tb« 
large  dial  tells  the  statute  miles,  so  that  measurement  cm 
be  taken  either  in  miles  or  luiots. 

Froude,  Br "  Van  Nostrand^s  Mag.^'*  xviu.  844. 

De  NormanviUe,  "Engi- 

neer" • '^ Scientific  Amertcan  Sup.,"  loZL 

Log  Beam.  The  traveling  frame  in  which  a 
log  lies  and  travels  in  a  saw-mill.  Fig.  4629,  p. 
2043,  "Mech.  Diet:* 

Log  But'ter.  A  drag  saw  for  butting,  i.  c,  cut- 
ting off  square  the  ends  of  logs. 

Log  Frame.  A  name  for  a  saw-mill,  i.  r , 
Deal  Frame,  Fig.  1601,  p.  680,  '' Meek.  Diet."  ] 
also  Plate  LIV.,  p.  2042,  Ibid.  Plate  IIL,  p.  72, 
supra. 

Log'ging  Lo'co-mo'tive.  A  light  back-truck 
locomotive  used  on  logging  and  plantation  roadj*, 

Fig.  1628. 


Logging  Locomotive. 

wljere  the  track  is  usually  uneven  and  the  speed 
alow ;  also  for  shifting  and  switching,  and  for  local 
passenger  tr^c  on  narrow-gage  roads. 
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Log'o-grapb.  An  instrameDt  by  Barlow  (Br.) 
for  giving  a  graphic  representation  of  the  vibratory 
motions  of  the  air- waves  of  speech.  It  waa  thought 
possible  it  might  become  a  substitute  for  short-hand 
writing.  It  depends  for  its  action  on  the  well- 
known  fact»  that,  in  articulating,  the  air  is  forcibly 
expelled  from  the  mouth  in  jets  of  different  char- 
acter by  different  consonant  sounds ;  this,  irrespec- 
tive of  intensity,  is  due.  in  part,  to  the  specitic  en- 
ergy of  expiration  in  the  enunciation  of  the  conso- 
nant ;  some  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  commence 
with  an  energetic  puff, 
and  others  in  a  much 
less  decided  manner. 
The  instrument  repro- 
duces all  these,  and 
other  peculiarities 
graphically. 

It  c(nul8ta  io  a  mouth- 
piece •imilv  to  that  of  a 
speaking  trumpet,  which 
in  inclosed  at  one  end  by  a 
thin  india-rubber  d  i  a  - 
phngm  about  2^'  in  diam- 
eter. A  f>mall  camel-hair 
pencil,  moistened  with  inic 

and  aniline  dye,  i«  attached  to  the  center  f>(  thv  ilinf^hm^^ui 
so  as  to  partake  of  its  motioiit<.  A  ntri\y  nl  while  p^pr-t  it 
caiued  to  more  uniformly  past  Thi>  point  ttt  thv  p«>iic|]-mArkrr 
by  clock-work.  On  speaking  into  tiu'  mouth-piiH-u  the  dia- 
phragm is  riolently  agitated^  unil  th**  hitir  fvneW  dmmt.  m. 
fine,  irregular  line  along  the  jntn^r  nirip.  Thli  lino  fs  a  de- 
lineaUon  of  the  mechanical  air  iiiMtion^  pnxlin-w|  by  speech 
The  subject  is  considered,  ant  illur-lr^ioik^  of  the  sound 
tracings  giren,  on  pp.  2614, 2&1".    *  Mtr/i    Wri/* 

Cf.  Paper  by  Bariow     .  •'■Juur.  >rjc,  Td.  F.iis.,''  Tii.  Go. 

•  '*  Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxTii.376. 

*' Scient'i/it  Amer.  Step.,"  1928. 

Log  Rail'way.  One  the  track  of  which  is 
formed  of  logs,  laid  to  a  gage  and  parallel.  The 
upper  surface  is  rounded  to  suit  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  truck  wheels ;  or,  a  square  scantling  is 


pinned  to  the  log,  and  the  ordinary  flanged  wheel  used 
with  en^nes  and  trucks.  —  "/?.  li.  Gaz.,**  xxiv.  105. 
Log  Roller.  A  device  in  a  saw-mill  to  con- 
Tey  logs  from  the  log-deck  or  the  log-way  skids 
to  the  head-block. 

1^  the  motion  of  the  lever  the  friction-gear  is  thrown  into 
action,  the  chain  travenes  and  the  Iwees  come  against  and 
push  the  log  upon  the  carriage,  bringing  it  squarely  against 
the  knees  of  the  head-block.  Motion  of  the  lever  in  the 
other  direction  throws  the  other  friction  cone  into  connection 
with  the  wheel  beneath  the  track,  and,  the  chain  being 
moved  in  the  other  direction,  the  knees  retire,  being  forced 
down  as  thvy  pass  beneath  the  next  log  and  then  erect  them- 
seivet)  behind  it  ready  to  push  it  in  turn  upon  the  log  car* 


Emery's  Log  Roller, 

Log  Scale.  A  table  which  gives  the  quantity 
of  lumber,  one  inch  thick,  board  measure,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  a  round  lo^,  the  length  and 
the'  diameter  below  the  bark  being  given. 
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Log  Turn'er.  A  device  for  tuniing  a  log  on  its 
carriage  after  slabbing,  or  to  roll  it  on  to  the  car- 
riage.   Fig.  1630. 

A  spiked  bar  on  the  en>1  nf  a  piston  rod  working  in  a  steam 
cylinder  beneath  the  In:/  tiuor,  is  projected  upward  so  that 
the  teeth  or  spikes  on  iu  surface  shall  catch  against  the 
log  and  roll  it.  The  steam  cylinder  can  be  oscillated  on  its 
gudgeons  in  order  to  act  upon  logs  otherwise  beyond  its 
i^e,  as  seen  in  dotted  lines. 

Bii  a  flexible  steam  pipe  ;  C  is  the  bar,  widi  teeth  D.  G 
^a  Rupplementary  bar  which  is  brought  into  action  to  hold 
tbo  Ing  from  rolling  back  when  the  toothed  bar  retires  for 
another  hitch.  The  cylinder  is  caused  to  oscillate  by  putting 
UM  foot  upon  a  treadle  lever  which  acts  again!<t  a  transverse 
^finand  tips  the  cylinder;  the  latter  is  restored  to  vertical 
Pnitioo  by  the  counter-weight  J. 


Long  Rolling  Splioe.  {Nattticai)  A  splice 
for  lead  lines,  fishing  lines,  etc.,  in  which  the  junc- 
tion is  very  long  and  the  splice  rolled  to  make  it 
round  and  symmetrical  so  as  to  run  freely. 

Long  Splice.  (Xautical.)  The  junction  of 
two  rope  ends  by  intertwining  the  strands  for  a  rel- 
atively long  distance.  See  h,  Fij,'.  5435 ;  also  a  c. 
Fig.  5434,  p.  2279,  ''.\fech.  Diet." 

Loom.      See    for   history  and   instances   Figs. 
2996-^006,  pp.  1351-1358,  "Mech.  Diet." 
Hair    Loom,  I'awtucket      Hayes''  ^*CeiU«nnial  Report^'  v. 

Hair  Cloth  Co.  ...  80,  81 

Gukfur,  "Bucktikin  "  .  •  ''^Sciemijie  American  »*♦«/>,"  2705. 
Picker  motion, /2<MS  .    .      Tkmrston's  ''Vienna  £^ort,"  iii. 
280. 
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Fig.  I63f). 


shaft,  and  to  which  the  belt  is  transferred  when  the 
machinery  is  to  be  stopped. 

The  pulleys  shown  in  Fig.  1632  are  fart  and  looe*,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  smaller  one  which  is  loose  on  the  sliaft.  From 
it  extends  a  flaring  flange  which  expands  to  the  diameter  of 
the  fast  pulley  so  as  to  enable  the  belt  to  be  raadily  slipped 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  object  is  to  h»Te  the  belt  run 
slack  when  not  driving  the  machinery. 

FiK.  1633. 


Log   Tumtr. 


Box,  Revolving,  French  • 
PositiTe  motion,  Lyali  .  • 


Srientifif  Anitricnn  Sup.,"'  2130. 
ISritntific  American,^'  xxxv.  175. 
Mnnu/act.  4r  Bu-lder,'-  ix.  88. 
Stopper  alarm,  DHnard   *  "  Scientific  American  Siip.,'^  1430. 
Harness,  CVowett  .     .     .      *'Scienl{fir  American  Sup.,'' HiiS. 
See  also  Carpet  Loom,  supra ;  Nkbdle  Loom,  infra. 
Watson's  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Weaving 
by  Hand  and  by  Power. ^^ 

Loop.  (Fire-arm.)  The  projection  under  the 
barrel  to  which  the  fore  end  is  fastened. 

Loop  Bolt.  ( IWiic/e.)  A  bolt  with  ornamented 
head  for  securing  the  body -loop  to  the  running  gear 
of  a  carriage. 

Loop  aead.  (Vehicle.)  The  swell  and  eye 
on  the  end  of  a  body  loop.  See  Fig.  358.  p.  114, 
supra. 

Loop  Knot.  (Nautical.)  A  form  of  hitch. 
See  27,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  "A/«cA.  Diet." 

Loop  X  oke.  ( Vehicle.)  A  loop  for  the  strap 
by  which  the  swaying  of  the  body  is  limited.  See 
d,  Fig.  358,  p.  114,  supra. 

Loose  Box.  (Manage.)  A  partitioned  space 
in  a  stable  where  a  horse  may  be  confined  witnout- 
haltering. 

Loose  Hook  Block.  (Nautical.)  A  block 
the  hook  of  which  is  secured  by  a  loop  to  the  eyes 
of  the  block-striap,  instead  of  being  rigid  therewith. 

Loose'-joint  Hinge.  One  in  which  the  leaves 
are  detached  by  lifting  the  blind,  door,  casement- 
window,  or  what  not. 

Loose  Pin  Hinge.  One  in  which  the  leaves 
are  detached  by  liftdng  out  the  pintle. 


Fig.  1631. 


Fig.  1632. 


Loou  Pin  Butt-hinge,  Streit^s  Pulleys. 

Loose  Pulley.    A  pulley  running  free  on  a 


Otis^  Sflf-oiiing  Loose  Pulley. 


In  the  Otis'  «elf-oiling  loose  pulley.  Fig.  1633,  the  hub  w 
cored  out  to  form  an  annular  oil  chamber  B  surrounding  the 
bore  ;  this  communicated  indirectly  with  the  shaft  D  by  the 
intervening  supply  chambers  C,  which  are  filled  with  wick 
which  leads  the  oil  from  the  reservoir  to  the  fthaft.  Oil  i« 
supplied  by  exterior  opening  closable  by  screw  plugs  E. 

The  Oesterline  loose  pulley  has  a  somewhat  similar  ar- 
rangement. 

Davis, ^T.    ....    •''Engineering:  XXX.  9^. 

Pay *^'Srientific  American: ■xxxy\\.'S^. 

Kitson •^'Engineering,"  xxfii.2iS. 


A  single  eye-glass,  also  known  as  a 


Looseness  of  fitting,  incident  to 

Spectacles,  or  rather  goggles, 
Fig.  ia34 


Louchettes. 


Lor'gnon. 

quizzing  plass. 

Lost  Mo'tion. 
wear  of  part.s. 

Lou-chettes'. 

for  strabismus ; 
to  constrain  the 
eyes  to  assume 
the  normal  posi- 
tion with  eyes  i 
front. 

Loupe.  Fr. 
A  knot  or  burr 
on  a  tree  from 
which  veneers 
are  cut  for  fancy  furniture.  Walnut,  maple,  oak, 
and  other  trees  yield  these  curled  excrescences. 
Remarkable  specimens,  some  weighing,  before  di- 
viding for  transportation,  as  much  as  a  ton,  are 
shipped  from  Tiflis  for  the  Paris  market.  They 
are  steamed  till  soft  and  then  cut  into  veneers  by 
a  shaving  process. 

Low  Mil'ling.  (Milling.)  The  system  of 
close  grinding  as  distinguished  from  High  Mil- 
ling, which  see. 

*'  The  pointed  or  clipped  grain  is  passed  through  stones  at 
the  nearest  adjustment,  by  which  it  is  at  once  ground  to 
flour.  It  is  practicable,  however,  by  careful  management  of 
the  working  Wtween  the  stones,  to  obtain  a  large  part  of 
bran  audgluUm-coats  without  disintegration, and  to  scpanit* 
them  from  the  llour  by  sifting,  and  this  the  more  perfectly 
as  by  this  proocs.«»  of  milling  finer  sieves  are  employed.  Still, 
it  is  not  posi*ible,  at  least  It  has  not  yet  been  shown,  that 
this  separation  of  the  bran  can  be  carried  out  so  perfectly  b» 
to  yield  an  extract  flour  of  such  fairness  a«  Is  ordinarily  ob- 
tained by  the  process  of  high  milling.  —  Horjtford. 

See  High  Milling,  pp.  457,  458,  supra,  where  the  question 
High  Milling  v.  Low  Milling  ia  considered,  and  references  are 
given  to  apparatus  involved. 

Lo'w-'wa'ter  A-larm'.  A  device  to  soood 
an  alarm  when  the  water  in  the  boiler  sinks  below 
the  |K)int  of  safety. 
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A  number  of  devicefl,  including  those  operating  on  the 
▼arions  principle!,  the  float,  the  thermostat,  and  the  fusible 
plug,  are  shown  in  fig.  8008,  p.  Id6d,  ''Mech.  Dktr' 


Kenyon •  ^^Entrineeringt^^  xxi.  168. 

•  ^'Scientijic  American  Sup.y^  819. 
Myers  ...,..•  ^^ American  MiUfr,'"  vii.  97. 

•  **lron  Age,^^  xx.,  July  26,  p.  L 
See  also  Low-water  Valve. 

LoiMT-inra'ter  Valve.  A  valve  which  opeoa 
when  the  water  in  the  boiler  sinks  below  the  level 
of  safety.  See  Low-water  A  la  km,  Fig,  3008, 
p.  1359,  '*  Mech.  Diet."  and  Fig.  1636,  supra. 

In  Hopkinson's  valve,  shown  at  Fig.  1687,  the  working 
ports  are  within  the  boiler.  In  the  form  shown,  it  is  a  com- 
bined over-pressure  and  low-water  valve.     From  one  end  of 


Fig.  1687. 


Low-water  Aiarm. 

Myen*  apparatus,  on  the  float  principle,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
168&.  A  chamber  intervenes  between  the  boiler  head  and 
tbe  gage-glaM  and  rontainK  a  float  5  which  descends  when 
the  water  sinks  below  a  certain  level  and  by  actuating  levers 
withdraws  the  valve  D  and  sounds  a  whifitle. 

8ee  also  Gaob  Glass,  Fig.  1126,  p.  865,  supra. 

In  Kenyon^s  low-water 


Fig.  1686. 


Kenyan's  Louhwater  Alarm. 


alarm,  Fig.  1636,  under  or- 
dinary conditions  the 
pressure  in  the  boiler 
forces  the  water  up  the 
inner  pipe,  and  fills  the 
outer  vessel  and  sus- 
pended copper  basin  ;  but 
should  the  water  in  the 
boiler  get  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pipe,  the  water 
falls  out  of  the  vessel  ex- 
cepting the  portion  re- 
tAined  within  the  basin, 
which,  acting  as  a  dead 
weight,  overcomes  the 
slight  resistance  of  the 
upward  spring  and  the 
stciim  pressure,  and  pulls 
the  plug  away  from  the 
opening  to  the  whistle, 
when  the  steam,  rushing 
up  the  pipe,  sounds  the 
abirra.  The  apparatus  ean 
at  any  time  be  tested  by 
turning  the  handle  of  the 
steam-oock  upward, 
which  places  the  interior 
of  the  vessel  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  when  the 
water  fiills  to  the  level  of 
that  in  the  boiler  (ex- 
cepting that  contained  in 


the  basin,  which  cannot  escape),  and  the  whistle  is  sounded ; 
the  Teasel  refilia  with  water  on  closing  the  steam  cock. 

.    .  •  ''Scientijk  American  Sup.;'  2192. 
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Valve  for  Over-pressure  and  Low  Water. 

'  the  lever  the  float  F  is  suspended  at  low-water  level,  and 
I  from  the  other  end  the  counterbalance  weights  /NT.     As  long 
I  as  F  is  immersed,  and  therefore  partly  carried  by  the  water, 
the  stop-pin  at  right-hand  end  of  the  lever  will  bear  against 
shell  of  the  boiler ;  but  as  soon  as  the  water  level  sinks  so  that 
the  float  F  is  not  any  longer  supported  or  only  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  water,  its  preponderance  over  N  will  canse  a 
'  pressure'  against   Y  and  lift  the  valve.     The  arrangement 
which  prevent**  over- pressure  is  shown  at  the  other  end :  It  is 
,  a  species  of  safety  valve  of  which  E  is  the  lever  and  O  the 
I  counterbalance.    At  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  a  cup,  H*, 
of  mercury.     When  the  pre'wure  of  steam  is  increased  above 
a  certain  limit,  a  part  of  the  mercury  is  displaced  from  the 
cup,  and  the  lever,  lightened  at  that  end  to  that  extent,  rises 
and  lifts  the  valve  in  the  dome,  allowing  the  steam  to  es- 
cape. 

Lub'ber'8  Mark.  (Nautical.)  Of  a  compass. 
The  black  vertical  mark  in  the  compass-bowl  in  the 
direction  of  the  ship's  head,  by  which  the  angle  be- 
tween the  magnetic  meridian  and  the  ship's  course 
is  shown. 

Lu'bri-cant. 

At  a  boiling  heat  stir  together  — 

Petroleum 1  liter. 

Graphite 88  grams. 

Beeswax 8  grams. 

Tallow 9  grams. 

Caustic  soda 8  grams. 

Add  to  petroleum  saturated  solution  of  lime-water  till  the 
mixture  becomes  ropy,  and  then  keep  stirring  till  a  drab 
color  is  acquired.  1  part  may  be  added  to  the  same  amount 
of  animal  fat.  —  Von  Phul  tf  Groat. 

Residuum  of  petroleum  distillation,  160  ;  compounded 
with  pine  tar,  16,  boiled  by  steam  beat  and  diluted  with 
petroleum. 
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I^Btroteum,  graphite,  floor-sulphur,  ttaatite,  tallow,  roek- 
■alt,  palm  oil.  —  *'Amer.  Mmnuf.^^'  "fie.  Amer.j'^  xxxir  89. 

SUked  liin«,  tar  oil,  resin  oil,  for  slow-moring  Journals ; 
cau«tio  soda  added  for  more  rapidly  moring  objects.  —  New- 
tony  Br. 

Lu'bri-cant  Al-loy'.  Ad  alloy  of  zinc,  7  ; 
copper,  4;  tin,  1,  resisttMl  all  turning  tools  till  the 
edges  were  moistened  with  petroleum.  The  alloy 
then  yielded  readily.  —  '^Les  Mondes.''* 

Lu^ri-cant  Teat'er.  A  machine  to  test  the 
quality  of  oil  used  for  lubricating  purposes. 

Most  of  the  machines  are  founded  upon  the  same 
principle.  The  better  the  oil,  the  less  the  frictional 
adherence  of  two  surfaces  moving  relatively  and 
in  contact  with  a  given  pressure  upon  them. 

This  may  be  evidenced  in  either  of  several 
ways :  — 

ay  the  power  required  to  produce  the  motion. 

By  pressure  in  tho  nature  of  a  I'rony  brake  to 
bring  the  motion  to  a  halt. 

"Ry  heat  generated  by  the  friction. 

Depres  &  Napoli's  apparatuji  gives  for  the  various  oils  a 
distinctive  trare  on  properly  ruled  paper. 

It  has  a  lower  revolving  plate  and  an  upper  one  supported 
upon  it  in  Kuch  a  manner  that  when  oil  is  placed  between 
the  points  of  support  of  the  upper  plate  and  the  lower  plate, 
the  tractile  force  upon  the  upper  drawN  upon  a  »«teel  ribbon 
connected  to  a  pulley  mounted  on  points,  and  to  the  axis  of 
which  is  secured  a  pendulum.  The  rod  of  the  latter  carries 
a  roller  which  engages  upon  a  vertical  piece  attached  to  a 
carriage  mounted  on  wheels  which  traverse  rails.  The  car- 
riage carries  a  sheet  of  paper  against  which  is  presrsed  a  pen- 
cil which  has  a  very  slow  motion  of  translation  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  lower  plate  before  mentioned, 
and  the  direction  of  the  said  motion  is  perpendicular  to  that 
of  the  carriage. 

The  curve  traced  on  the  paper  by  the  composition  of  these 
two  movement-*  is  the  curve  representing  tho  value  of  the 
friction  in  terms  of  the  number  of  turns  made  by  the  said 
lower  plate. 

The  tractile  force  is  so  much  the  greater  as  the  lubricating 
quality  of  the  oil  decreases.  See  ^^  Scientific  American," 
xxxvi.,  214.  A  still  lH>tter  view  of  the  same,  or  of  a  machine 
with  similar  functions,  is  given  on  p.  ^M),  vol.  xl.,  *"  Scten- 
tijic  American.  "'  U  appeared  in  "E/fi'in*'rri/ig,' and  repre- 
sent** a  machine  employed  by  the  K«^u•rn  Railway  of  France 
to  ajicertain  the  value  of  various  lubricants,  and  was  shown 
at  the  Paris  Expor^ition  of  1878. 

An  appnnituo  used  by  the  I'aris,  Lyons,  &  Meditemnean 
Railway  \n  shown  at  pa^e  27!>4,  *"' s'cidttific  Ameriran  Sup- 
plevicnt."  Two  pairs  of  wheeiN  on  their  axles  are  mounted 
in  a  frame,  one  above  the  other.  Axle-boxes  having  been 
charged  with  the  lubricant  to  be  tested,  the  springs  are 
raised  by  an  arrangement  of  screwf.-  and  worm  Avheels  so  that 
the  axles  of  the  upper  shaft  arc  lifted  from  the  load.  Ttie 
wheels  being  rotated  the  springs  are  brought  down,  and  that 
lubricant  is  the  best  which  allows  the  heaviest  pressure 
without  heating. 

Ashcroffs  lubricant  tester,  Pig.  1638,  consists  of  a  shaft 
mounted  on  centers,  so  as  to  rotate  freely,  upon  which  shaft 
A  drum  m  fixed,  and  revolves  with  the  shaft.    To  this  drum 

Fig.  1688. 


brasMs  are  neatly  fitted,  and  held  in  podtion  and  pruwd 
against  the  surface  of  the  drum  by  levers  and  weights ;  and 
between  the  aurfaoM  of  the  drum  a&d  of  the  biaasee  the  oil 
is  tested. 

Upon  the  upper  bnuv  is  a  cup,  which  eommnnicates  with 
the  surface  ox  the  drum,  and  into  which  the  oil  is  dropped. 
The  shaft  is  rotated  by  a  belt  and  pulley,  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  is  registered  by  u  counter  device  operated  by  gear- 
ing from  the  sh^t.  Attached  to  the  upper  brass  is  a  leser- 
voir  of  mercury,  into  which  a  thermometer  is  adjusted, 
which  indicates  the  heat  generated  by  the  frictional  surfaces 
as  the  trial  of  the  lubricant  pn>ceeds. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  machine  is  based  is  that  of 
submitting  a  given  quantity  of  the  lubricant  to  be  tested  to 
a  frictional  action  between  cylindrical  concaved  and  con- 
vexed  surfaces  under  a  fixed  pre.<uture,  and  then  measuring 
the  quantity  of  motion  r^uired  to  use  up  the  given  lubri- 
cant, determining  the  time  when  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
temperature  of  the  frictional  surfaces,  which  increases  lap- 
idly  as  the  lubricant  becomes  exhausted. 

Four  drops  of  the  lubric/int  to  l>e  tested  are  dropped  into 
the  cup  from  a  glass  dropping-tube,  the  temperature  noted, 
the  machine  set  in  motion  and  allowed  to  run  until  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  a  given  degree  of  temperature  at  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  run  the  machine  — say  200°  Fah.  — as  a 
standard  ;  when  it  is  stopped,  and  the  number  of  revolutions 
taken. 

The  better  the  quality  of  the  oil,  the  longer  the  machine 
will  run  before  reaching  that  temperature.  After  each  ex- 
periment the  machine  is  taken  apart,  thoroughly  clc 
and  allowed  to  cool  to  the  surrounding  temperature. 

"n  onler  to  tent  the 


"gumming"  qualities 
of  the  oil,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  cool  before 
cleaning. 

The  speed  is  about 
1.400  revolutions  per 
minute.  On  tests  of 
various  kinds  of  oils, 
the  revolutions  given 
varied  from  ll,*.i60  to  Q 
\s),'-if^  before  reaculng 
t'lf  given  tempera- 
ture. 

In  Professor  Thurs- 
ton's lubricant  tester 
the  oil  or  other  lubri- 
cant to  be  tested  is 
placed  on  the  journal 
F,  which  is  on  the 
overhung  extremity 
of  a  shaft  .4,  mounted 
in  bearings  B,  B^  on 
H  standard,  Z>, 
mounted  on  a  base 
plate,  E.  The  j«haft 
i.«  driven  by  a  pulley, 
i  \  at  any  d  e  h  i  r  e  d 
speed.  A  counter  may 
be  placed  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  shaft  to  in- 
dicate the  number  of 
revolutions.  The 
Hhaft  is  usually  driven 


Fig.  1639. 


T%urstoH's  Lubricant  Tester. 


Ashero/th  Lubricant  Tester. 


at  a  fixed  speed,  corresponding  to  the  velocity  of  nibbing 
surfaces  approximating  that  of  journals  on  which  it  is  pn>- 
po.«*ed  to  u.«e  the  oil.  In  the  inventor's  practice,  a  stand:iril 
p.-,  ,1  of  Tfi^  feet  per  minute  is  adopted.  The  test  jountni. 
t'.  i-*  j^t  i-i  I  i  by  bearings  of  bronze,  G  C,  and  with  a  pre*- 
nucv  vthU'ii  is  adjusted  by  the  compression  of  a  helical  spring. 
TbiK  itiprJiiL'  is  carefully  regulated,  and  the  total  pressure 
\iU  thv^  jiKiioal  and  the  pretwure  per  square  inch  are  both 
shown  oit  lie  index  plate  by  a  pointer,  M.  At>ove  the  jour- 
nal is  a  thermometer,  Q,  of  which  the  bulb  entera 
a  r.ivity  in  the  top  bra.«s,  and  which  indicates  th* 
ri>'   tn  temperature  us  wear  progresses. 

1 1  ,e  brasises,  thermometer,  and  spring  are  carried 
:<  prndulum,    W,  to  which   the  ball   /  is  filled  : 
nu'[  weights  are  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that   the 
mu  V  .mum  friction  of  a  dry  but  smooth  bearing  .«tiall 
jii^i  swing  it  out  into  the  horizontal  line.     The  stem, 
K    h'.  of  the   screw,  which  compresses  the  sj>ring, 
prti^jocts  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  and 
can  be  turned  by  a  wrench.     A  pointer,  0, 
traverses   an     arc,    P,  and    indicates    the 
angle  assumed  by  the  pendulum  at  sny  mo- 
ment.    This  angle  is  very  lar^  with  great 
friction,  and  very  small  with  good  lubrica- 
ting materials.     This  arc  is  carefully  laiii  off 
in  liuch  divisions  that  dividing  the  reading 
by  the  iir'-uro  shown  on  the  index  gives  the  corresponding 
^^ot^ft^rtriTii'  '  f  friction.    The  machine  can  also   be  arranged 
togivc  'u-  iriction  directly. 

In  practical  use,  a  standard  quantity  of  oil   is  placed  on 
the  journal.    The  bearings  are  slipped  on  and  set  up  to  the 
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propoaed  preMure  ;  the  maohino  ia  started  at  the  speed  deter- 
mined apon,  and  the  obsenrer  notes  the  time,  speed,  pressure 
and  tempenture.  These  obserrations  are  repeated  and  re- 
rorded  at  regular  in  terrain,  and  ceaflb  when  a  rapid  rise  of 
temperature  to  an  objectionable  or  dangerous  extent  indi- 
cates that  the  lubricant  has  become  destroyed. 

Sec  also  Fig.  6330,  p.  2539,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 

Another  form,  made  by  Bailej,  of  Salford,  England,  has  a 
pendulum  with  a  block  on  the  end  of  a  jointed  arm.  the 
block  moTing  to  and  fro  on  a  plate  as  the  pendulum  swings. 
The  block  and  plate  haying  been  daubed  with  a  definite 
amount  of  the  lubricant,  the  pendulum  is  started  in  its  os- 
cillations, and  the  number  of  movements  counted  before  it 
comes  to  rest.  These  will  be  fewer  when  the  lubricant  is  the 
poorer. 

Still  another  apparatus  by  Bailey  is  for  testing  the  con- 
abteuce  of  oiUi  at  given  temperatures. '  A  drop  of  oil  is  placed 
on  the  upper  «?nd  of  a  slanting  glass  plate  covering  a  heated 
tank.  The  distance  which  it  will  come  down  the  glass  is 
the  measure  of  its  consistence. 

The  form  and  sise  of  a  drop  which  drops  from  a  pipette  is 
an  indication  of  quality  at  a  given  temperature. 

Refer  to  :  — 

Ashrrofi •  "Railroad  Gazette,''  x.  611. 

BaiUy *  "£n^i««^r,' xlv.  872. 

Baili'y(2) *  "Scientific  American  Sup  ;'2&'^. 

Compailson  of  methods   *  "Engineer,"'  xlv.  872. 

CrossUy •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  372. 

Deprez  If  Napoli  .     .     .  *  "Scientific  American,'' x\.  260. 

"Scientific  American,-'  xxxvi. 214. 
Eastern  Ry.  of  France  .  •  "Engineering,"  xxvii.  2J34. 
Electric  tests    ....      "Railroad  Gazette,'-  xii.  242. 

"Min.  if  Sr.  Press,"  xxxviii.  851. 
Evaporating  point     .    .  •  "Englifk  Meclianic,''  xxiii.  86. 
Flashing  point .     .     .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  372. 
Friction  brake  .     .    .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  372. 

Hatcher •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  372. 

Hodgman "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxii.  24. 

Ingham  ^  Stapfisr     .     .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxii.  24. 

•  "Engineering,*'  xxiii.  28,  33. 

Mcyaueht •  "Radroa/i  Gazette,' xx\i.*2A. 

Meteal/,  p^per  by  Lieut.  •  "Ord.  Report,"  1878,  App.  No.  2. 

Napier •  "Raitrowi  Gazette,"  xxii.  24. 

Paper  on •  "/2. /J.  Gni.,"  ix.  266,4^2  ;  x.  28. 

"Mining  If  Sc.  Press,"  xxxiii.  7: 

*  XXXV.  177. 
"Am.  Railroad  Jour.,*'  li.  897. 
Paris,  Lyons  &  Med.  Ry.  •  "Engineering,"  xxvii.  110. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  2794. 

Pease "  S-ienti fie  American,"  x\i\.^^. 

Regray^  E.  Ry.  of  France  •  "Engineer,'  xlvi.  316. 

"Iron  Age,"  xxiii.,  Nov.  21,  p.  16. 

Tagliabue *  "Railroad  Gazette, "xx\\.*2^. 

Test  for  acids    ....      "Man,  ff  Build '^r,'' ixTAKi. 
Tests  for  safety     .     .     .      "Manufiut.  if  BuiUler,'' xx\.'2i^. 
Thermometrical    ...  *  "Enaiiuer,"  xlv.  372. 

Thompson •  "Engineer,''  xlv.  372. 

Thurston •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  372. 

"Railroa^J  Gazette,"  xxii.  23-25. 

"Mech.  Diet."  •  Fig.  6830,  p.  2689. 

•  "Manuf.  4-  Builder,"  ix   6U,  131. 

•  "Engineering,"'  xxiii.  176. 
Trickling •  "Engineer,'  xlv.  372. 

Bailey *  "Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  2M1. 

Withyeomb,    L.    S.    & 
Mich.  Southern      .     .      "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi.  266. 

For  exhaustive  information  on  this  subject  reference  \b 
made  to  a  lecture  by  Professor  Thurston  reported  in  "Rail- 
road Gazette,''  xxii'.  23,  and  well  illu>^trated. 

Lu'bri-oa'tor.  I .  A  device  for  greasing  a  jour- 
nal, piston,  or  other  inovin*;  part.  InsiaDces  are 
given  of  steam  lubricators,  Fi;r.  3011,  page  1361, 
**Mech.  Diet." ;  axle-lubricators.  Fig.  3012,  page  1362, 
and  page  200,  Ibid. ;  hydrostntic  liibricator,  Fig.  3013, 
page  1362,  Ibid,  See  also  Palier  Glissant,  Hy- 
draulic Pivot  ;  Water  Bearing  ;  Journal 
Bearing,  etc.  See  also  list  of  Lubricants,  page 
1361,  Ibid. 

See  LoooMonvi  Cup,  supra ;  Nxedli  Lubbicator  ;  On.  Cup  ; 
SaArriifO  Cup  ;  Tallow  Cup,  infra. 

2.  ( Cartridfje.)  A  machine  in  which  the  ballets 
after  being  trimmed  are  waxed  .so  as  to  clean  the  gun 
when  firing.  They  are  covered  with  Japan  wax, 
which  is  in  a  verdcal  tube  regulated  by  a  heavy 
weight  keeping  it  against  the  bullets  which  are  fed 
in  on  a  wheel.  The  bnllets  are  pressed  out  carry- 
ing 8o  macb  wax  with  them.     See  Cartridge. 


See  Lubricant  .     .     .     .      "Scientific  American  Sup. ^*  19fi. 

Van  Phul  If  Groat  "Scientific  American  Sup.,**  682. 

Lubricating  oils    .     .    .     ''Sc.  .im.,'*  xxxiT.  S9  ;  zxxri.  79. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,**  2641. 
Lubricene,  manuf.  of    .  *  "Scientific  American^**  xl.  d5. 
Lubricator  alarm  8ignaL 

Alley *" Scientific  American  ^tp.,**  bl. 

Lubricator,  steam. 

Baines,  Br •  "Engineer,"  xlvi.  166. 

i}«  Ltmon,  Ger.      .     .  *  "Engineering,"  xxx.  2^. 

Galvin •  *'^w.  Man.,  '  Feb.  14.  1879,  p.  la 

Glydon,  Br.,  steam     .  •  "Engineer,"  xUi.  368. 

Harper,  steam  eng.     .  *  "Iron  A^e,''  xix.,  April  19,  p.  24. 

Harrison,  steam  eng.     *  "Scientific  American,"  xlii.  214. 

Hoagland      .    .    .     .•  "/Jai/roo//  Ga2««^,*' xxi.  433. 

Hughes,  Bt *" Engineering,"  xxi.  i92. 

Hunt,  Br.      .     .    .    .  •  "Engineering,"  xxir.  899. 

Johnson,  cup     .     .    .  •  "Min.  ff  Sc.  Press,'*  xxxiT.  265. 

Johnson *  "Scientific  American,"  xxxf.  B86. 

Locomotive    w  li  e  e  1 
flanges •  "Engineer,"  xlvii.  292. 

Lorurgan  if  McBride  .  •  "Iron  Age"  xviii.,  Nov.  2,  p.  6. 

ParsKaU,  cup      .     .     .  •  "Manuf.  tf  Builder,"  vili.  64. 

Patrick,  Ger.      ...  *  "Engineer,"  1.  165. 

Paul •  "Iron  Age,"  xxiv.,,July  24,  p.  1. 

Payison,BT.,  pulsating  •  "Engineering,"  xxVi.  IM5. 

Paulson,  lLng\.  .  .  .  *"  Scientific  American  Sup.,*' 2436. 
Loose  pulley     .     .     .     .  •  "Iron  Age,*'  xxiii.,  May  8,  p.  16. 

Reed,  Steam  cyl.     .     .  •  "Scientific  Atnerican  Sup.,"  715. 

2%iirj<on,  Paper  on  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1110. 

See  article  **  Graissage,*'  Laboulaye*s  " Dietionnaire  des 
Arts  tt  Manufactures,"  tome  iv.,  ed.  1877. 

Lu'bri-oa'tor  A-larm'  Sig'naL    A  device  to  ' 
give  an  alarm  when  a  jonmal  becomes  heated  from 
absence  of  lubricant. 

Alley's  alarm  is  shown  in  Fig.  1640.  The  mode  of  action 
is  aa  follows :  The  bell  B  is  held  in  an  elevated  position  b> 
the  GompoflitiOD  plug  A.    If  the  supply  of  oil  ceases  from 

Fig.  1640. 


Ladfricator  Alarm  Signal. 

any  cause  the  bearing  heats  and  melts  the  plug.  The  bell 
B,  thus  losing  its  support,  dropi!  into  gear  with  kicker  C  on 
the  shaft  D,  rings,  and  continues  to  ring  until  the  bearing 
is  cooled  down,  and  the  plug  renewed.  The.«e  plugs  are 
formed  of  hard,  fatty  matter,  which  melts  at  130°  Fah.,  the 
lubricant  not  taking  Are  until  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
reaches  800^  Fah.  The  sub.'^tancc  of  the  plug  running  into 
the  bearings  prevrnt^  the  evil  from  iucruaviug  before  stejM 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  heat. 

Luff  Tackle.  (Nautical.)  A  tackle  with  a 
double  and  single  block  and  a  fall,  d,  Fig.  6159, 
p.  2480,  *'Mech.  Diet.'* 

Luff-tackle  Pur'chaae.  (Nautical.)  A  form 
of  tackle  having  a  double  block  and  a  ningle  one, 
known  a.s  a  treble  purchase.  Sec  d.  Fig.  6169, 
"  Mech.  Diet." 

Lumlser  Dry'er.  A  drying  kiln  in  which 
sawed  lumber  is  dried  artificiallv.  Instances  are 
jiiveu  in  Figs.  3014,  3015,  pp.  1363,  1364,  "  i/ccA. 
Diet." 
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Figs.  1641,  1642   Hhow  the  "Excelsior"  lumber  dryer, 
which  in  a  Kteam -heated  houne  into  which  the  lumber  ou 

Fig.  1641. 


'*  A'rr^/.vor  ♦■  Ltimhn  Dryer.     (Perspective.) 

trucks  I)  i-i  run  upon  niibi.  Hntlemeath  floor  Bof  the  lum- 
ber chaniltor  if«  a  dead-chainbi-r.  F,  and  Ptill  lower  in  the 
chamber  heate<l   by   «team-piiK'!«   and  coils   iV,  P,  U,  U',  R 

Fig.  1642. 


Lutnbfr   Dryer.     (Traiisver.^e   Section.) 


The  drying  i»  by  circulation  of  heated  air  which  carries  off 
the  evay>o rated  nloi^*tMre. 

Fig.  ir)4.3  >hM\vn  Fullcr'H  apparatus  for  drying  lumber,  in 
which  the  moi»ture  i«  condeni^cd ;  the  room  being  tightly 


Fig.  1644. 


Fig.  1643. 


FitUer'^  Appurntus  for   Drying  Lumber 


clowd  and  steam-heated.  The  boards  are  placed  in  parallel 
rows  witb  interrening  spacen.  A  roil  of  st(ain-pi|)es  is  sup- 
ported just  above  the  floor  of  the  n>oin.  From  a  point  rear 
the  ceiling  an  air-duct  leads  to  the  fan  :  air  is  exhausted 
from  the  room  and  blown  by  tbe  fan  to  tbe  couiIenHT,  whi«li 
is  kept  cool  by  n  strt'ain  of  rold  water.  Tlu*  same  air,  de- 
prived of  moisture,  is  airain  driven  Into  tbe  b»wer  stratum 
around  tbe  steam-pipes,  and  n-peats  its  hvdropboric  office. 

Woods-  lumber  dr\er,  hbown  in  Ki^r.  I<r44,  has  ibe  artifi- 
cial beater  and  the  condenser  in  one  tiglitly  closed  apartment, 
heAted  to  l»i<t"'  Fah.,  which  in  tbe  illustration  is  .>«liown  as  of 
very  limit«'d  dimensions,  but  may  bold  ten  or  a  dozen  piles  of 
luntber  on  the  grated  floor  above  the  system  of  steam-pipes 
and  coils  in  the  basement.  On  tbe  wall  is  seen  the  vertical 
system  of  water-pipes  on  which  the  moisture  of  the  apart- 
ment, rondcnses,  and  down  which  it  trickles  ;  being  caught 
in  a  trough,  it  is  conducted  away.  A  stream  of  cold  water 
constantly  psisses  through  the  condenser  pipes  arranged 
against  the  wall. 


Wonf/.%'    Lmnber   Dryer. 

Lu'mi-nouB  Di'al.  Record  on.  of  Paris,  illn- 
minateB  watches  and  clock  dials  by  pa8>in^  an  eW- 
tric  discharpe  through  a  Geisler  tube  filled  with  a 
pas  which  yields  a  bright  light.  For  a  watch ;  a 
thimble  cell  of  Trouvo  is,  together  with  a  small 
induction  coil,  hung  at  the  watch-chain.  Pressing 
a  spring  completes  the  circuit  and  illuminates  the 
dial. 

A  number  of  compositions  of  phosphorescent  mlts  kre 
given  under  Dial,  p.  254,  supra. 

Lu'mi-nouB  Buoy-  1-  One  which  is  luminous 
by  night,  to  warn  mariners  from  shoals. 

2.  One  which  is  thrown  into  the  sea  and  is  -elf- 
lighting,  or  covered  with  a  phosphorescent  sub- 
stance, as  a  guide  to  a  person  overboard. 

A  mode  of  automatic  electric  lighting  of  buoys,  invented 
by  M.  de  Lussex,  of  Belgium,  consists  in  the  employment  of  « 
RuhmkoriT  coil  in  connection  with  a  vacuum  tul>e  on  th« 
buoy  an  a  lanteni.  The  battery  power  is  furnished  by  lanje 
plates  of  tine  and  carbon,  the  sea-water  art lui; 
as  the  exciting  liquid.  The  induced  current 
thug  generated  is  said  to  be  sufTlrient  to  lii^ht 
up  the  tube  lantern  so  that  it  renders  th« 
buoy  useful  at  night.  —  **En^infering  Seirf." 
Pini.^rh's  buoy,  for  the  snme  purpo^M*,  has  a 
reservoir  containing  a  quantity  of  condensed 
rich  gas.  Electric  lighting  apparatus  is  u*ed. 
S«*e  UroY,  p.  147,  .supra. 

Lieut.  Cook's  safety  buov  is  mentioned,  p. 
147,5i/;>rfl;  also  in  '' Sleeh.  Dict.,^*  p.  407.  See 
also  l^FK  S  wiNU  Apparatus,  supra. 

Lu'mi-nous  Paint.  A  phospho- 
rescent paint  to  render  an  object  visible 
at  night. 

English  I'atent  4,152,  of  1877.  Method  of 
rendering  paints,  whitewashes,  and  tempering^ 
luminous,  consLstii  in  introducing  into  ordinary 
paints,  varnishes,  or  washes,  a  phosphon»s<-enl 
substnnce,  with  or  without  colors.  The  comfKiund  conrisrs 
of  liuic  and  sulphur,  or  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphur  he.1  ted 
totrcther.  It  is  then  mixed  with  colorless  varnish,  and  may 
be  applied  to  various  articles  by  brush  or  by  dipping,  and  lo 
protect  from  \\  eather  Is  glazed  over  with  a  Hux,  as  in  enam- 
eling. Inventor  mentions  clock  faces,  thermometers,  mar- 
iners compass,  cards.  in.Hide^  of  railwav  cars,  etc 

W.  A.  (  iiron,  121. :<»;?.  Dec.  12.  1871.  Door-plates  having 
the  letters  td  the  name  surrounded  by  an  opaque  surfsice. 
themKelve.s  being  transparent  (or  vice  rersa).  A  stick  of 
phosphorus  held  against  the  rear  of  the  plate  by  a  spring, 
and  i>:icke<l  in  cenu'Ut,  so  as  to  admit  but  a  limited  amount 
of  air  for  the  slow  combustion  of  the  phospboms.  Plate 
luminous  bv  night. 

Jules  Peiffer,  French  brevet,  Aug.  22,  1877.  Certificate 
added  A«ig.  19,  1878.  Application  to  various  artic]et>,  under 
the  name  of  *^Fulgore,"  of  phosphorescent  snbsta.nces  to 
produce  various  colors  in  the  dark  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  natural  or  artificial  light.  The  Ful^ort  tji  mado 
from  the  sulphides  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  etc. 
An  English  patent  ban  a  compoeition  of  carbcmate  of  lime, 
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pho!iph»t«  of  lime,  hydrate  of  lime,  sulphur,  sea  salt,  and 
almost  anj  mnno-sulphuret.  AnoUier  has  calcined  shellti, 
sulphur,  axMniate  of  haryta,  gum  tiagacanth,  or  sulphides  of 
strontium,  or  barium  with  mainiesia.  8«e"Sc.  Am.^'-  xU.  248. 

W.  Ttotter,  Na  246,841,  Sept.  H,  1881.  Paint  or  composi- 
tion of  sulphide  of  calcium,  and  a  vehicle  consisting  of  a 
Tarnish  made  with  gum  mastic  or  other  resinous  body,  and 
turpentine  or  other  spirit,  or  gelatine.  May  be  mixed  with 
Tarious  colors ;  is  translucent  and  phosphorescent,  and  Ik 
intended  to  be  applied  to  windows,  to  emit  during  the  night 
the  light  8tore«l  up  during  the  day. 

Batmain's  paint  is  a  preparation  of  sulphide  of  calcium. 
8ee  ^'  En^im-rring  and  Mining  JoumtU,''^  xxix.  408. 

On  photographic  paper  weights.  See  **Seunti/ie  Ameri- 
can," xItL  *l49.     See  also  I>ial,  p.  254,  supra. 

Lump.  (Fire-arm.)  The  iron  piece  soldered 
on  to  ibe  barrel,  and  whicb  descends  into  the  ac- 
tion (in  break-joint  breech-loaders)  where  there  is 
a  recess  prepared  for  it. 

Lu^'na-tellus.  An  orrery  showing  the  astro- 
nomical relations  of  the  earth  and  moon. 

Lung  Test'er.  A  spirometer  :  an  instrument 
for  testing  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  Fig.  54^31,  p. 
2279,  **Mech.  Dictr 

Burt •  "5ci«ili/fc -«4mrrica«,'*xxxT.  242. 

LuB'ter.  1.  [Ceramica.)  Lusters  are  thin  me- 
tallic sarfacings  to  |)ottery  which  require  no  burn- 
ishing and  in  some  cases  have  iri(lescent  efTects. 
They  are  placed  on  the  ware  with  camel's  hair  pen- 
cil and  the  ware  is  fired  in  a  muffle.  They  offer  a 
cheap  and  brilliant  effect  with  but  little  permanence. 
The  following  are  the  more  usual :  — 

Gold  btsUr  is  prepared  by  precipitating  with  ammonia  the 
regal  solution  of  gold,  diluting  the  humid  precipitate  with 
turpentine  and  applying  it  without  flux. 

Platinum  luster  is  obtained  by  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum  mixed  with  an  essential  oil. 

Mother-of-pearl  luster  is  obtained  by  precipitating  by  a  weak 
acid  a  double  sulphate  of  gold  and  potassium  and  grinding 
the  precipitate  with  a  little  tiux  and  et<i)ence  of  lavender. 

The  copper  luster  of  Spain  is  suppo.4ed  to  be  produced  by 
the  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of  copper ;  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  oxide  is  thrown  into  the  furnace  when  the  ware  is  fired. 

Quukarides  luster  is  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  lead-glass 


and  a  little  oxide  of  bismuth  and  chloride  of  siWer.  It  is  put 
on  with  the  brush,  the  ware  tired  in  the  muffle  from  which 
it  is  withdrawn  while  red  hot. 

2.  (Fabric.)  A  taffeta  woven  goods  with  cotton 
chain  and  long  luster  wool  wefr.    A  grade  of  aIf»Mca. 

Ly 'ra.  ( Music. )  A  u 
instrument  with  jingling 
plates.  That  shown  in 
Fig.  1645  has  two  sets  of 
steel  bars,  embracing  two 
chromatic  octaves.  For 
references  to  the  various 
instruments  which  have 
bars  in  series  sounded  by 
percussion,  and  consisting 
of  wood,  metal,  glass,  | 
stone,  etc,  see  Marimba. 

liy'sim'e-ter.    A  rain  | 
g  a.g  e  ;  pluviameter ;  om- 
brometer ;  udometer.   See  I 
pp.  1871-1873,  and   Figs.  ' 
4145,  4146,  '*Mech.  Diet.*' 

The  lysimeter  is  designed  to 
deteniiine  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  water  which  per- 
colates through  a  certain  depth 
of  soil.  By  it  a  certain  body 
of  soil  is  so  isolated  without 
disturbing  its  natural  condition 
that  all  the  water  percolating 
can  be  measured,  and  the  heavy  Cannes  Lyra. 

rains  which  in  part  flow  over 

the  surface  of  the  soil  may  also  flow  over  the  lysimeter  and 
not  enter  into  the  measure  of  effective  rain.  It  consists  of 
a  box  inclosing  an  undisturbed  cube  of  earth,  and  a  light 
bottom  with  a  slant  which  directs  the  water  to  a  measure 
placed  below  thi>  drip,  in  a  pit  excavated  at  the  side  of  the 
box.  This  method  is  in  use  at  Rothamstead,  England,  and 
at  '*  Houghton  farm,"'  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Gage  for  temperature  of 

min,  CoUadon    .     .     .**' Seientijic  American  Sup.,*' 274^. 

Rainfall •  ** Scientffic  Ameriean  Sup.,'' l&M. 

Bain  gage *  *'&t«nl{/Sc  .immean,'*  xzxvi.  267- 
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Ma-chine'.  As  distinct  —  on  the  one  hand  — 
from  an  engine  :  An  instrument  which  fashions,  or 
operates  mechanically  upon,  objects  or  materials, 
and  docs  not  contain  its  own  motor.  It  is  driven 
by  an  engine  or  other  motor,  or  by  hand. 

As  distinct  from  a  tool :  It  contains  its  own  guide 
for  operation. 

A  tool  is  a  manual  instrument  depending  for  its 
efficiency  upon  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

A  machine-tool  is  one  which  supersedes  the  hand 
tool  formerly  employed. 

Instmraent  is  a  qualitative  term,  applied  to  tools 
and  apparatus  of  delicacy  and  precision. 

Some  irregularities  exist  in  the  placing  of  these 
terms. 

See  under  the  following  heads  :  — 
Accumulator. 
Adding  machine. 
Adjustable  bed  press. 
Air  compressing  machine. 
Air  pump. 

Air  refrigerating  machine. 
Amalgamator. 
Angle  car-boring  machine. 
Angle  cutting  saw 
Angle-iron  bending  machine. 
Angle  shear. 

Angle  shearing  machine. 
Annealing  machine. 
Anvil. 

AplatiMeur. 
Apple  grinder. 


Arbor. 

Arbor,  expanding. 

Arch  screw -prej*,". 

Arm-boxing  machine 

Army  mill. 

Artesian  well  machine. 

Aspirator. 

Aspirator  winnowing  mach. 

Attrition  mill. 

Atmospheric  hammer. 

Axc-handle  lathe. 

Axle  lathe. 

Bait  mill. 

Balance-wheel  turning  mach. 

Baling  press. 

Ballf^der. 


Balling  machine. 

Ball  trimmer. 

Balu.4ter  lathe. 

Band  and  jig  saw. 

Banding  machine. 

Band  saw. 

Band-saw  mill. 

Band-saw  re-sawing  machine. 

Band-saw  setter. 

Band-saw  setting  machine. 

Band-saw  setting  and  fllini;  m. 

Band-saw  sharp4>ninf;  frame. 

Bar  cutting  machine. 

Barking  machine. 

Bark-nail. 

BarkroBsing  machine. 

Baromotor. 

Baml-boring  machine. 

Barrel-chamfering  uiachine 

Barrel  croxing  machine. 

Barrel  facing  machine. 

Barrel  head. 

Barrel  head  rounder. 

Barrel  hoop. 

Barrel  lereling  machine. 

Barrel  leveling  and  tra>ising  m. 

Barrel  machine. 

Barrel  pitching  muchine. 

Barrel  saw. 

Barrel  setting-up  machine. 

Barrel  trussing  machine. 

Barrel  turning  lathe. 

Barrel  taming  machine. 

Barrel  washer. 

Barrel  windlass. 

Bar  shear. 

Beader. 

Beaming  maishine. 


Beam  mill. 
Bearing  feeler. 
Beating-out  machine. 
Beetling  machine. 
Beet  grater. 
Beet  press. 
Beet-root  digger. 
Beet-root  machines. 
Bell  chuck. 
Bench  drill. 

Bench-drilling  machine. 
Bending  and  straightening  m. 
Bending  machine. 
Bevel  felly  planer. 
Bevel-gear  cutting  machine. 
Bevel-gear  wheel  cutter. 
Bevel  rest  for  band-saw  cut'g. 
Bevel  sawing  machine. 
Bevel-wheel  cutter. 
Binding  machine. 
Binding  reaper. 
Biscuit  machine. 
Blacking-box  press. 
Blacksmith's  Uthe. 
Blank- work  folder. 
Blanking  press. 
Blind-lath  punching  mach. 
Blind-relishing  machine. 
Blind-slat  crimping  machine. 
Blind-slat  morti.«ing  mach. 
Blind-slat  planer. 
Blind-slat  router. 
Blind-slat  tenoning  machine. 
Blind-stile  borer  and  uiortiser. 
Blind-stile  boring  machine. 
Blind-stile  morti.ving  mach. 
Blind  wiring-machine. 
Blocking  machine. 
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Block  ironing  machine. 
Block-making  machine. 
Blower. 

Blubber  mincing  machine. 
Board  .cutting  machine. 
Board-fieadoning  machine. 
Boiler-plate  clipper. 
Boiler  prorer. 

Boiler-ahell  drilling  machine. 
Boiler  smith. 
Bolt  clip^r. 
Bolt-cutting  machine. 
Bolt  die. 

Bolt-forging  machine. 
Bolt-heading  machine. 
Bolt  holder. 
Bolt-pointing  machine. 
Bolt-trimming  machine. 
Bolt-turning  lathe. 
Bone  mill. 

Book-backing  machine. 
Bookbinding  prens. 
Book-sawing  machine. 
Book-oewing  machine. 
Book  trimmer. 
Boot-clfsaning  machine. 
Boot  machine. 
Boot-sewing  machine. 
Boring-and-turning  mill. 
Boring  machine. 
Boring  mill. 
Bottle  washer. 
Bottling  machine. 
Box-board  machine. 
Box-board  matching  mach. 
Box-forming  machine. 
Boxing  machine. 
Bracket  cntting-off  saw. 
Braiding  machine. 
Bmn  duster. 
Bra-iH-fluishpr's  lathe. 
Breaking-down  machine. 
Break  lathe. 
Brick  machine. 
Brick  presH. 

Brick  re-prefising  machine. 
Brim-pouncing  machine. 
Brim  stretcher. 
Broorhing  prcjifi. 
Broadcaiit  seeder. 
Bronzing  machine. 
Brooui-com  8cmi)er. 
Broom -liandle  lathe. 
Broom-tiewing  machine. 
Broom  trimmer. 
Broom  windc-r. 
Bruflh-finishing  machine. 
Brushing  machine. 
Brufth  machine. 
Buckwheat  huller. 
Buckwheat  shucker. 
Bufllng  lathe. 
Buffing  machine. 
Bulh-n  nail  machine. 
Bullet  machine. 
Bulii't  patching  machine. 
Bung  bithe. 
Bunt;  machine. 
Burring  engine. 
Burring  pirker. 
Butt«T  worker. 
Butt  lathe. 
Buzzor. 
Bu/.7.  planer. 
Cablr-te.<«ting  apparatus. 
Trtfao  M)rU'r. 
Oike  bn'jikiT. 
Cake  grinder. 
Calculating  mn^'hine. 
Calendering  uiacbine. 
Calender  rolls. 
Calico-printing  machine. 
Caliper  marhine. 
Cambering  iniirhine. 
Cam-cutting  machine. 
Cameo  press. 
Cam  loom. 
(Jam  preM. 
Cam-body  former. 
Candle  mar h inc. 
Candle-pnli.xhing  machine. 
Cnndy-rolling  machine, 
(.'andy  plirer. 
Cane  mill. 
Can-labeling  machine. 


Canting  table. 

(Capstan. 

Car-axle  lathe. 

Car  boring  machine. 

Car-box  drill. 

Car-box  grinding  machine. 

Carburetor. 

C«rd  and  ticket  entter. 

Cardboard  cutter. 

Cardboard  machine. 

Card  grinder. 

Cardigan-jacket  machine. 

Carding  machine. 

Gar  gaining  machine. 

Car-joumal-bearing  boring  m. 

Car  mortising  machine. 

Carpet  loom. 

Carpet  match^g  &  meas-g  m. 

Carpet  winder. 

Carriage  cutting-oflF  saw. 

Carrier. 

Car  sill  dressing  machine. 

Car  sill  machine. 

Car  tenoning  machine. 

Cartridge  heading  machine. 

Cartridge  head  te^ter. 

Cartridge  loading  machine. 

Cartridge  Tarnishing  machine. 

Car-truck-frame  drilling  m. 

Carving  lathe. 

Carving  machine. 

Car-wheel  balancing  appaxat. 

Car-wheel  borer. 

Car-wheel  chuck. 

Car-wheel  grinding  machine. 

Car- wheel  press. 

Car  washing  machine. 

CaM  trimmer. 

Cash  recording  machine. 

Cask  leveling  machine. 

Cement  chuck. 

Cement  mill. 

Cement  testing  machine. 

(■entering  chuck. 

Centering  lathe. 

Centering  machine. 

Centering  tool. 

Center  plate. 

Center  sawing  machine. 

Centrifugal  machine. 

Chaff  cutter. 

Chaff  sifter. 

Chain  cable  shear. 

Chain  loom. 

Chain  testing  machine. 

Chair  mortiser. 

Chamfering  machine. 

Change  wheel h. 

Charcoal  grinding  mill. 

Charcoal  washer. 

Chaser. 

Chasing  lathe. 

Cheese  press. 

Chemical  fire  engine. 

Chilian  mill. 

Chocolate  machine. 

Chocolate  mixer. 

Chopping  mill. 

Chop  separator. 

Chmmo-lithogmphic  machine. 

Chucking  lathe. 

Chucking  machine. 

Cider  mill. 

Cider  pre.<««, 

(Mgarette  miichioe. 

Cigar  mold. 

(■ircular  knitting  niarhlne. 

Circular  n^mwing  UDiehine. 

Circular  ribbing  machine. 

Circular  saw. 

Circular  saw  mill. 

Clamp  milling  machine. 

Clapboard  machine. 

Clay  mill. 

Clipping  machine. 

Clipper. 

Clod  crusher. 

( 'losing  machine. 

(■loth  cutting  machine. 

Cloth  dresHing  machine. 

Cloth  drying  machine. 

Clothes  wringer. 

Cloth  flnit*hing  machine. 

Cloth  folding  machine. 

Cloth  measuring  apparatus. 


Cloth. 

Cloth  preasing  machine. 
Cloth  shearing  machine. 
Cloth  stretching  machine. 
Cloth  testing  machine. 
Cloth  wind'g  and  measur'g  m. 
Clover  huller. 
Coal  cutting  machine. 
Coal  mining  machine. 
Coal  testing  machine. 
Coal  tipping  machine- 
Coal  washer. 
Cockle  separator. 
Cocoon  winder. 
Coffee  cleaner. 
Coffee  cooler. 
Coffee  dryer. 
Coffee  huller. 
Coffee  grinder. 
Coffee  mill. 
Coffee  roaster. 
Coiling  apparatuB. 
Coiling  machine. 
Cold  air  machine. 
Cold  saw. 
Collar  machine. 
Combing  machine. 
Composing  machine. 
Compound  cotton  prras. 
Compound  lathe. 
Concasseur. 
Cooperage  machine. 
Cop  reel. 

Cop  winding  machine. 
Copying  lathe. 
Copying  machine. 
Cordsmaking  machine. 
Cork-cutting  machine. 
Corking  machine. 
Coik  machine. 
Corkscrew  machine. 
Com  cleaner. 
Com  cracker. 
Cora  cutter. 
Cora  drill. 
Corn  husker. 
Cornice  machine. 
Com  mill. 
Cora  planter. 
Corn  sheller. 
Corn  stalk  cutter. 
Corset  loom. 
Corundum  wheel. 
Cotton  gin. 
Cotton  opener. 
Cotton  picking  machine. 
Cotton  planter. 
Cotton  press. 
Cotton  seed  huller. 
Coupon  numbering  machine. 
Coupon  ticket  machine. 
Crab. 

Cracker  cutting  machine. 
Clrackiug  machine. 
Cranberry  picker. 
Crane. 
Crank  lathe. 
Crank-pin  driver. 
Crank-pin  jack, 
(^rank-pin  turner. 
Creeper. 
Crimp  brake. 
Crimper. 

(Primping  machine. 
Cnws-cut  circular  saw. 
Cros8-cut  (*aw. 
Oo!«»  gaining  machine. 
Cro.-*8  raiding  machine. 
Crown  pouncing  machine. 
(*roKing  machine. 
Ousher 
Crushing  mill, 
(^ube  sugar  machine. 
Cuff  frame. 
C/Ultivator. 
Cupping  machine. 
Cu.thinned  hammer. 
C'ut-off  saw 
Cutter  grinder. 
Cutting  and  drawing  press. 
Cutting  and  screwing  mach. 
Cutting  and  Htamping  press. 
Cutting-o IT  lathe. 
Cutting-off  machine. 
Cutting-off  saw. 


Cutting-off  shear. 

Cut-offsaw. 

Cutting  press. 

(Cylinder  boring  machine. 

Cylinder  boring  and  facing  m. 

Cylinder  fixing  apparatus. 

Cylinder  forging  mill. 

(Cylinder  grinding  mill. 

Cylinder  saw. 

Cylindrical  saw. 

Darning  machine. 

Dead-stroke  hammer. 

Decortlcator. 

De-gumming  machine. 

Dental  engine. 

Diagonal  planing  machine. 

Diamond  drill. 

Dielectric  machine. 

Die-sinking  machine. 

Diffuidon  apparatus. 

Dimension  saw. 

Dirt  scraper. 

Disinti^rator. 

Disking  machine. 

Ditching  machine. 

Dividing  engine. 

Dobby  machine. 

Domestic  motor. 

Door  and  sash  tenoning  maeh. 

Door  clamp. 

Door  mortising  machine. 

Door  relishing  machine. 

Double  cutting-off  machine. 

Double  edging  machine. 

Double-face  milling  machint. 

Double  pitman  press. 

Double  planing  machine. 

Double  seamer. 

Double  surfacing  machina 

Double  traverse  drill. 

Double-tub  press. 

Double  wheel  lathe. 

Double  winding  machine. 

Dough  brake. 

Dough  kneader. 

Do6gh  mixer. 

Dovetailing  machine. 

Dowel  machine. 

Drain-tile  machine. 

Drawing  frame. 

Drawing  machine. 

Drawing  press. 

Dredging  machine. 

Drill  grinder. 

Driller  and  Blotter. 

Drilling  machine. 

Drill  preas. 

Drop  hammer. 

Dropper. 

Drop  press. 

Drni^mili. 

Drying  machine. 

Duplex  boring  and  faciog  m. 

Duplex  boring  and  tumingm. 

Duplex  planing  machine. 

Duplex  punch. 

Duplex  slide  rpst. 

Dusting  machine. 

Dye-wood  cutter. 

Dye-wood  grinder. 

Dynamo-electric  machine. 

Ifynamometer. 

Earth  borer. 

Earth  scraper. 

Eccentric  chuck. 

Eccentric  lathe. 

Eccentric  mill. 

Economiaer. 

Edge  molding  and  shaping  m. 

Edge  molding  machine. 

Edge  planing  machine. 

Edger. 

Edge  setter. 

Edge  trimmer. 

Edging  machine. 

Edging  saw. 

Electrical  machine. 

Electro-magnetic  machine. 

Electrotype  molding  maehiue. 

Embossing  machine. 

£mba«Ming  press. 

Embroidering  machine. 

Emery  grinder. 

Emery  planer. 

Bmexy  wheeL 
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£m«i7  wheel  draner. 

Endless- bed  planer. 

KndleM  belt  gzinder. 

Endless  saw. 

Engine  lathe. 

Sngraring  machine. 

Ensilage  cutter. 

Envelope  machine. 

Enrelope  printing;  press. 

Spicycloidal  milling  engine. 

Erapoiator. 

Excavator. 

Exercii<ing  macliine. 

Exhaust  fan. 

Expanding  mandrel. 

Expansion  boring  tooL 

Face  lath4$. 

Facing  machine. 

Faller  machine. 

Fancy  broad  loom. 

Fanning  milL 

Farm  milL 

Feed  cutter. 

FeedmilL 

Feed  regulator. 

Felling  saw. 

Feliy  bending  machine. 

Felly  boring  machine. 

Felly-rim  planing  machine. 

Felly  rounding  machine. 

Felly  saw. 

Felting  machine. 

Fencing  machine. 

Fertilizer  distributor. 

Fertilizer  milL 

Fertiliser  sower. 

Filter  press. 

Finishing  press. 

Fire  engine. 

Fire-hole  ring  riTeter. 

Fire  pot. 

Fish  dressing  machine. 

Vlanging  machine. 

Flat  rib  knitting  machine. 

Flax  braking  machine. 

Flax  loom. 

Floor  boring  machine. 

Flour  bolt. 

Flouring  mill. 

Flour  packer. 

Flue  cutter. 

Fluting  machine. 

Flying  sounder. 

Fodder  cutter. 

Fodder  milL 

Folder. 

Folding  machine. 

Folding  and  perforating  m. 

Foot  band-eaw. 

Foot  die  machine. 

Foot  drilL 

Foot  lathe. 

Foot  press. 

Foot  punching  press. 

Forage  cutter. 

Forage  press. 

Force. 

Forge. 

Forge  hammer. 

Forging,  hydraulic. 

Forging  machine. 

Forming  machine. 

Forming  press. 

Foulard  machine. 

Four>hi^h  mill. 

Four-spiudle  drill. 

Four-screw  chuck. 

Frame  drilling  machine. 

Frame  planing  machine. 

Frame  slotting  machine. 

Fretsaw. 

Fret  scroll  saw. 

Friction  machine. 

Friction-roller  drop. 

Fruit  press. 

Fruit  separator. 

Fulling  mill. 

Fur  blowing  machine. 

Fusing  disk. 

Gage  lathe. 

Gage  table-shears. 

Gang  drill. 

Gaagedger. 

Gang  plow. 

Gang  ripping  saw. 


Gang  saw. 

Gap-bed  lathe. 

Gap  latbe. 

Gas  machine. 

Gate  saw. 

Gear  cutter. 

Gear-wheel  dr 

Geometric  lathe. 

Gibbed  engine-lathe. 

Gilding  press. 

Gingham  loom. 

Girder  riTeter. 

Girder  tester. 

Glass-polishing  machine. 

Glass  press. 

GloTO  making  machine. 

GloTe  sewing  machine. 

Gone  cutter. 

Grader. 

Grading  plow. 

Grain  cleaner. 

Grain  crusher. 

Grain  cutter. 

Grain  drill 

Grain  dryer. 

Grain  mill. 

Grain  scourer. 

Grain  screen. 

Grain  separator. 

Grain  sifter. 

Grain  smutter. 

Grain  sorter. 

Grain  steamer. 

Grain  toller. 

Grain  washer. 

Grsin  weigher. 

Granulating  machine. 

Grape  crusher. 

Grape  mill. 

Grape  press. 

Grapple  dredging  machine. 

Grinder. 

Grinding  lap. 

Grinding  macMne. 

Grinding  mill. 

Grinding  wheels. 

Grindstone  turning  deTice. 

Grist  mill. 

Grits  grading  machine. 

Grits  miU. 

Grits  purifier. 

Grooving  and  beading  mach. 

Grounding  machine. 

Gummer  grinder. 

Gumming  machine. 

Gun  stocking  machine. 

Hand  bolt  cutter. 

Hand  loom. 

Hand  mortising  machine. 

Hand  planer. 

Hand  rock-drill. 

Hand-strap  appuatus. 

Hand  milling  machine. 

Hand  plan. 

Hank  dyeing  machine. 

Hardening  machine. 

Harvester. 

Hat  blocking  machine. 

Hat  finishing  lathe. 

Hat  forming  machine. 

Hat  lining  sewing  machine. 

Hat  press. 

Hat  shaping  machine. 

Hat  shaving  machine. 

Hat  stiffening  machine. 

Hat  stretcher. 

Hay  loader. 

Ifay  press. 

Hay  rake. 

Hity  tedder. 

Head  beveling  and  turning  m. 

Heading  clipper. 

Heading  dresser. 

Heading  Jointer. 

Heading  machine. 

Heading  planer. 

Heading  rounder. 

Heading  saw. 

Heading  turner. 

Headstock. 

Heel  attaching  machine. 

Heel  breasting  machine. 

Heel  buildine  machine. 

Heel  burnishing  machine. 

Heel  cutter 


bing  machln 
andshaper. 


Heel  filing  machine, 

Heel  jack. 

Heel  machinery. 

Heel  scouring  machine. 

Heel  trimmer. 

Helve  hammer. 

Hemp  softening  machine. 

Hoeing  machine. 

Hothead  machinery. 

Hoisting  apparatus. 

Hollow  spindle  lathe. 

Hominy  machine. 

Hominy  mill. 

Honey  extractor. 

Hoop. 

Hoop  and  splint  machine. 

Hoop  banding  nuu>hin«. 

Hoop  making  machine. 

Hoop-pole  river. 

Hoop  punch 'g,  flar'g,etc.,  m. 

Hoop  punching  machine. 

Hop  picker. 

Horiaontal  boring  machine. 

Horizontal  boring  mill. 

Horizontal  mortising  mach. 

Horizontal  saw  mill. 

Horizontal  slot  boring  mach. 

Horn  press. 

Horse  eroomer. 

Horse  hay -fork. 

Hone  hoe. 

Horse  power. 

Horse  rake. 

Hosiery  seaming  machine. 

Hot  curving  machine. 

Hot-iron  saw. 

Hot  press. 

Hot  saw. 

Hot  straightening  machine. 

Hub  boring  machine. 

Hub  boxing  machine. 

Hub  mortising  machine. 

Hnller. 

Howelio^  machine. 

Hydraulic  bender. 

Hydraulic  boring  machine. 

Hydraulic  coal  miner. 

Hydraulic  crane. 

Hydraulic  electric  machine. 

Hydraulic  elevator. 

Hydraulic  engine. 

Hydraulic  forging. 

Hydraulic  punch. 

Hydraulic  prew. 

Hydraulic  riveter. 

Hydro-extractor. 

Hydrostatic  weighing  mach. 

Ice  machine. 

Impression  machine. 

Imprewion  stitch  machine. 

Inclined  press. 

Incorporating  milL 

Incubator. 

Index  milling  machine. 

Independent  drill. 

Ink  grinding  machine. 

Insect  destroyer. 

Inside  molding  machine. 

Intermediate  spinning  frame. 

Iron  cutter. 

Iron  cutting  saw. 

Ironing  machine. 

Iron  saw. 

Iron  shears. 

Jacquard  loom. 

Jigging  machine. 

Jig  saw. 

Joiner. 

Jointer. 

Jute  machinery. 

Keg  jointer. 

Keg  leveling  and  trussing  m. 

Keg  machine. 

Key  grinder. 

Key  seat  cutting  machine. 

Key  way  cutter. 

Kibbling  mill. 

Kneading  machine. 

Knife-grinding  machine. 

Knitting  machine. 

Labeling  machine. 

Laboratory  lathe. 

Lag  machine. 

Lap  doublinfT  machine. 

Lap  machine. 


Lard  press. 

Lathe. 

Lawn  mower. 

Lead-pipe  machine. 

Leather  finitihitig  machine. 

Leather  glazing  machine. 

Leather  pebbling  machine. 

Leather  raising,  etc.,  mach. 

Leather  scouring  machine. 

Leather  splitting  machine. 

Leather  stamping  machine. 

Leather  stretching  machine. 

Leather  whitening  machine. 

Lever  drill. 

Lever  press. 

Lever  punch. 

Levigating  machine. 

Lifting  machine. 

Lime  cracker. 

Lime  milL 

Lithographic  press. 

Lithographic  stone  dresser. 

Lithog.  stone  polish 'g  mach. 

Litter  cutter. 

Loading  machine. 

Lock  mortising  machine. 

Log  butter. 

Log  frame. 

Log  roller. 

Loom. 

Losenge  machine. 

Lubricant  tester. 

Lubricator. 

Magneto-eleoteie  machine. 

Main  tapping  machine. 

Maize  cutter. 

Maize  milL 


Malt  crusher. 

Mandarining  madiine. 

Mandrel  press. 

Mangle. 

Marking  machine. 

Masticator. 

Matcher  and  jointer. 

Matcher  setter. 

liatching  machine. 

Match-making  machine. 

Matrix  rolling  machine. 

Meal  cooler. 

Measuring  machine. 

Meat  chopper. 

Meat  stuffer. 

Medal  lathe. 

Metal  saw. 

Middlings  grinder. 

Middling  mill. 

Middlings  purifier. 

Middlings  softening  machine. 

Milk  skimming  machine. 

Mill. 

Mill  dog. 

Mill  grinder. 

Milling  machine. 

Milling  rolleis. 

Mill-pick  sharpener. 

Mill-stone  dresser. 

Mill-stone  facing  machine. 

Mineral  dresser. 

Mining  machine. 

Mitering  machine. 

Mixing  machine. 

Mixing  mill. 

Molding  machine. 

Molding-iron  grinder. 

Molding,  shaping,  etc.,  i 

Monogram  machine. 

Monogram  press. 

Monte-jus. 

Mortar  miU. 

Mortar  mixer. 

Mortising  chisel. 

Mortising  machine. 

Mouthing  machine. 

Mulay-saw  mill. 

Mule. 

Multicolor  printing  ] 

Multiple  drilling  machine. 

Multiple  wheel  tool  grinder. 

Nail  picker. 

Nail  polishing  cylinder. 

Nap  meter. 

Navigational  sounding  niadk. 

Needle  making. 

Needle  straightener. 
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Net  machine. 

Nofcohmg  machine. 

Nut  tapping  machine. 

OatmiU. 

Oat  separator. 

OilHsake  breaker. 

Oil  oake  mill. 

OUpvaes. 

Oil  testing  machine. 

OUre  press. 

Open  back  press. 

Open  die  machine. 

Opener-tapper. 

Opening  machine. 

Ore  breaker. 

Ore  crusher. 

Ore  dryer. 

Ore  grinder. 

Ore  mill. 

Ore  separator. 

Ore  sifter. 

Ore  washer. 

Organ  blower. 

Outside  molding  machine. 

Outside  tacking  machine. 

Oral  lathe. 

Oval  tenon  machine. 

Overpick  loom. 

Overshot  separator. 

Flail  and  tub  machinery. 

Feinting  machine. 

Faint  mill. 

Panel-board  molding  mach. 

Panel  machine. 

Panel  molding  machine. 

Panel  planer. 

Panel  raiser. 

Panning  machine. 

Ffemtograpliio  cutter-former. 

Pantographic  engraT.  mach. 

Pftper  bag  machine. 

Paper  calendering  machine. 

Paper  clipping  machine. 

Pftper  collar  machine. 

Paper  coloring  machine. 

Paper  cutting  machine. 

Paper  cutter  and  winder. 

Paper  glasing  machine. 

Paper  knife  grinder. 

Pftper  press. 

Pftper  pulp  maehme. 

Pftper  rolling  machine. 

Pftper  testing  machine. 

Pftateboard  cutter. 

Pftttem  maker's  lathe. 

Peat  machine. 

Pebble-powder  machine. 

Pebbling  machine. 

Pellet-powder  machine. 

Pegging  machine. 

Pendulum  press. 

Perambulator. 

Perfecting  press. 

Perforating  machine. 

Picket  heading  machine. 

Picket  sawiM  machine. 

Pig'iron  breaker. 

Pile  drirer. 

Pile  driylng  engine. 

Pillar  driUmg  machine. 

Pillar  shaper. 

Pin  making  machine. 

Pipe  bender. 

Pipe  cutting  machine. 

Pipe  elbow-bender. 

Pipe  prover. 

Pipe  screwing  machine. 

Pistol  rifling  machine. 

Pitman  press. 

Pivot  polisher. 

Plaicing  machine. 

Planing  machine. 

Planing^  chamfering,  etc.,  m. 

Planlsb^ng  hammer. 

Planter. 

Plastering  machine. 

Plaster  mill. 

Plate-beuding  machine. 

Plate  machine. 

Plate  pickling  machine. 

Plate  prera. 

Plate  shearing  machine. 

Plate  welding  hammer. 

Plow.    (Varieties  :  see  list.) 

Flow  grinder. 


Plow-handle  bending  mach. 

Plow-handle  lathe. 

Pneumatic  excavator. 

Pointing  machine. 

Polishing  machine. 

Portable  cider  press. 

Portable  circular  tsaw  mill. 

Portable  drilling  machine. 

Portable  grist  mill. 

Portable  mill. 

Portrait  lathe. 

Positive  motion  loom. 

Post  drill. 

Potato  bug  destroyer. 

Potato  digger. 

Potato  planter. 

Potter's  wheel. 

Pottery  mill. 

Pouncing  machine. 

Powder-pressing  machine. 

Power  press. 

Power  shears. 

Press  drill. 

Pressing  machine. 

Pressure  bar. 

Pressure  block. 

Pressure  blower. 

Priming  machine. 

Printing  machine. 

IMnttng  preHs. 

Print  washing  machine. 

Profiling  machine. 

Proof  press. 

Puddling  machine. 

Fug  mill. 

Pulley  boring  machine. 

Pulley  grinding  machine. 

Pulley-head  mortising  mach. 

Pulley  lathe. 

Pulley  turning  machine. 

Pulveriaer. 

Pulverising  mill. 

Pump.    (Varieties,  see  list.) 

Pump  joint  machine. 

Punch  and  shear. 

Punching  machine. 

Punehing  press. 

Pusher. 

Quick-speed  drill. 

Bace. 

Rack  cutting  machine. 

Badial  drilling  machine. 

Radius  cros»-cut  sawing  m. 

Radius  planer. 

Rag  duster. 

Rag  and  waste  picker. 

Rag  picker. 

Rag  washer. 

Rail  bender. 

Rail  boxer. 

Rail  shears. 

Rail  slitter. 

Railway  crane. 

Railway  cutting-off  saw. 

Railway  speed  recorder. 

Ramie  fiber  machine. 

Rand  breasting  machine. 

Rand  turning  machine. 

Ratchet  drill. 

Reciprocating  planing  mach. 

Reducing  press. 

Relishing  machine. 

Re-pressing  brick  machine. 

Re-pressiug  machine. 

Re-sawing  band  nlw. 

Re-sawing  machine. 

Revolving  head  ticrew  mach. 

Revolving  tool-head  screw  m. 

Rheostatfc  machine. 

Rib  fabric  knitting  machine. 

Rib-top  machine. 

Rice  drill 

Rice  huller. 

Rice  thresher. 

Riddle  sorter. 

Ridge-stone  cutting  machine. 

Rifling  machine. 

Rim  planer. 

Rim-saw  machine. 

Ring  and  travoler  frame. 

Ring  saw  machine. 

Rinsing  machine. 

Ripping  saw. 

Riveting  machine. 

Riveting  machine,  hydraulic. 


Riveting  press. 
Road  looomotive. 
Road  roller. 
Road  scraper. 
Rock  borer. 
Rock  breaker. 
Rock  crusher. 
Rook  drill. 
Rooking  saw-table. 
Rod  machine. 

Rod,  pfaa,  and  dowel  maohine. 
Rod  planer. 
Roller  mill. 
Rolling  machine. 
Rolling  mUl. 
Root  cutter. 
Root  grinder. 
Root  puller. 
Root  pulper. 
Root  shredder. 
Root  slicer. 
Root  washer. 
Rope  molding  maohine. 
Rosette  cutter. 
Rosette  lathe. 
Rossing  machine. 
Botary-bed  planing  maohine. 
Rotary  morticing  machine. 
Rotary  shaper. 
Rotator. 

Rounding  machine. 
Routing  machine. 
Roving  frame. 
Rule  and  lead  cutter. 
RnUng  machine. 
Sabot  machine. 
Sail  sewing  machine. 
Sand-papering  machine. 
Sash  machine. 
Sash  molding  machine. 
Sash  mortising  machine. 
Sash  relishing  machine. 
Sash  sticking  machine. 
Satinet  loom. 
Sausage  stufler. 
Saw  filer. 
Saw  gummer. 

Saw  gumming  emery  wheel. 
Saw  gumming  press. 
Sawing  and  boring  machine. 
Sawing  engine. 
Sawing  machine. 
Saw  jointer. 
Saw  milL 

Saw  sharpening  machine. 
Saw  toothing  machine. 
Scarifier. 

Scrap-cutting  machine. 
Scraper. 

Scraping  machine. 
Screw  uid  nut  machine. 
Screw  cutting  lathe. 
Screw  cutting  machine. 
Screw  finishing  machine. 
Bcxew  hoist. 
Screwing  machine. 
Screw  machine. 
Screw  nicking  machine. 
Screw  polishing  machine. 
Screw  press. 
Screw  shaving  machine. 
Screw  slotting  machine. 
Screw  soling  machine. 
Screw-thre^  forging  mach. 
Screw-wire  soling  machine. 
Scroll  lathe. 
Scroll  saw. 
Scrubbing  machine. 
Sculpture  machine. 
Seal-emboselng  press. 
Seaming,  etc.,  machine. 
Seaming  machine. 
Sectional  mill. 
Seed  drill. 
Seeding  machine. 
Segment  saw. 

Self-acting  drilling  machine. 
Self-acting  lathe. 
Semolina  machine. 
Semolina  separator. 
Separator. 

Serpentine  molding  machine. 
Sewing  machine. 
Shaft  boring  apparatus. 
I  Shaft  excavator. 


Shaft  Btxaightener. 

Shaper. 

Shaping  machine. 

Shaving  macliine. 

Shawl  loom. 

Shearing  machine. 

Shear,  punch,  and  npsetter. 

Sheep-shearing  machine. 

Sheet  calender. 

Shingle  machine. 

Shingle  and  heading  machine 

Shingle  bunoher. 

Shingle  sawing  machine. 

Ship-timber  saw. 

Shirt  frame. 

Shirt  knitting  macUne. 

Shoddy  machine. 

Shoe  embossing  machine. 

Shoe  sewing  machine. 

Shoe  nail  machine. 

Sboe  pe^ng  machine. 

Shoe  solmg  machine. 

Shoot  board. 

Shuttle  race  milling  mach. 

Sickle  grinder. 

Side  plaoing  machine. 

Sifting  machine. 

Silk  de-^mming  machine 

Silk  dyeing  machine. 

Silk  loom. 

Silk  reel. 

Silk  softening  machine 

Silk  spinner. 

Silk  spoolin|;  machine. 

Silk  stretching  machine. 

Silk  tti^ting  machine. 

Silk  washing  machine. 

Silk  winder. 

Singeing  machine. 

Single  speed  drilling  mach. 

Skein  setter. 

Skein  torsion  machine. 

Skin-beating  machine. 

Skiving  machine. 

Slabbing  machine. 

Sleeper  recessing  machine. 

Sleeve  machine. 

Slitting  miU. 

Slitting  saw. 

Slitting  shear. 

Sliver  lap  machine. 

Slot-boring  machine. 

Slot-drilling  machine. 

Slotting  machine. 

Slubbing  frame. 

Smashing  press. 

Smoothing  machine. 

Smut  machine. 

Smutter. 

Snap  machine. 

Soap  machine. 

Soda  water  maehineiy. 

Soil  pulveriaer. 

Solder  cutter. 

Soldering  machine. 

Sole  cutter. 

Sole  cutting  press. 

Sole  forming  machine. 

Sole -leather  roller. 

Sole-leather  stripping  macb. 

Sole  molding  machine. 

Sole  press. 

Sole  riveting  machine. 

Sole  rolling  machine. 

Sole  screwing  machine. 

Sounding  apparatus. 

Specific  gravity  machine. 

Speed  indicator. 

Speed  lathe. 

Sphere-turning  lathe. 

Spioe  mill. 

Spinning  head. 

Spinning  lathe. 

Spinning  machine. 

Spinning  mule. 

Spiral  spring  coiling  machine. 

Splining  machine. 

Splint  cutting  machine. 

Splitting  mauiine. 

Splitting  saw. 

Spoke  driving  machine. 

Spoke  facing  and  jointing  m. 

Spoke  lathe. 

Spoke  polishing  machine. 

Spoke  setting  machine. 
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Spoke  tenoning  machine. 

Spoke  tenon  trueing  mach. 

Hpoke  throating  machine. 

Spoke  turning  Uthe. 

Spooling  machine. 

Spool  printing  machine. 

Spool  winding  machine. 

Spraying  machine. 

Spring  adjuster. 

Spring  shaping  machine. 

Spring  fiteam  hammer. 

Spring  testing  machine. 

Square  arbor  lathe. 

Squarlng-off  «aw. 

Sfjdsring  shear. 

Squeeicr. 

StHik  cutter. 

Stamping  and  cutting  press. 

Stamping  machine. 

Sramping  mill. 

Stamping  prean. 

Staple  machine. 

Starching  machine. 

Stationary  bed  planer. 

Stare  cutter. 

Stave  dressing  machine. 

Stave  ending  machine. 

Stave  bolt  equaliier. 

Stare  equaliser. 

Stave  Jointer. 

Stave  machine. 

Stave  planer. 

Stave  saw. 

Steam  capstan. 

St«am  crane. 

Steam  hammer. 

Steam  plate  presa. 

Steam  pl6w. 

Steam  reaper. 

Steam  riveting  machine. 

Steam  stamp. 

Steam  winch. 

Stearine  press. 

Steel  hammer. 

Stereotype  beveling  machine. 

StiflFening  machine. 

Stock  turning  lathe. 

Stone  boring  and  facing  m. 

Stone  breaker. 

Stone  channeling  machine. 

Stone  clearer. 

Stone  cleaTing  machine. 

Stone  crusher. 

Stone  cutting  machine. 

Stone  dressing  machine. 

Stone  drill. 

Stone  molding  machine. 

Stone  planing  machine. 

Stone  sawing  machine. 

Stone  splitting  machine. 

Stoping  drill. 

Stove-plate  dressing  mach. 

Straight  cutter  plaoiog  m. 

Straightening  machine. 

Straw  cutter. 
Street  sweeper. 
String  binder. 

Stripper. 

Stripping  machine. 

Stud  turning  lathe. 

Stuffing  machine. 

Stump  extractor. 

Submarine  excavator. 

Sugarcane  mill. 

Sugar  dryer. 

Sugar  evaporator. 

Sugar  filter. 

Sugar-top  cutter. 

Surface  grinding  machine. 

Surface  molding  and  edg'g  m. 

Surface  planing  machine. 

Surfacing  lathe. 

Surfacing  machine. 

SwealrroTllng  machine. 

Sweat  sewing  machine. 

Sweeping  apparatus. 

Sweet  potato  digger. 

Swing  saw. 

Tack  machine. 

Tacking  machine. 

Tailor's  pressing  machine. 

Talc  mill. 

Tknite  machine. 

Tan  pTpss. 

Tapering  and  crimping  mach. 


Tap  groove  sharpening  mach. 

Tap  grooving  machine. 

Tapping  machine. 

Tea  preparing  machine. 

Teaseling  machine. 

Tedder. 

Tenoning  machine. 

Tentering  machine. 

Testing  machine. 

Thatch-making  machine. 

Thread  cutting  machine. 

Thread  dressiug  machine. 

Threading  machine. 

Thread  waxing  machine. 

Three-spindle  drilling  marh. 

Threshing  machine. 

Tile  machine. 

Tip  stretcher. 

Tire  bender. 

Tire  grinding  apparatus. 

Tire  grinding  lathe. 

Tire  setter. 

Tire  shrinker. 

Tire  upsetter. 

Tobacco-cutting  machine. 

Tobacco  granulating  mach. 

Tobacco  press. 

Tobacco  spinning  machine. 

Tobacco  stripper. 

Toggle  press. 

Tolling  machine. 

Tool-g^nding  machine. 

Tool-sharpening  machine. 

Tooth  cleaner. 

Track-laying  machine. 

Transfer  lathe. 

Transverse  planing  machine. 

Traveling-bed  planer. 

Traverse  drill. 

Traverse  planer. 

Traverse  slotting  machine. 

Traversing  sawing  machine. 

Treadle  circular  saw. 

Treadle  drilling  machine. 

Tread  power. 

Trimmer. 

Trip  hammer. 

Truss-hoop  driver. 

Trussing  machine. 

Trying-up  machine. 

Tube  drawing  machine. 

Tunneling  machine. 

Turbine. 

Turning  miU. 

Tuming-ofT  machine. 

Tum-OTer  gear. 

Turret  lathe. 

Turret  screw  machine. 

Twin  power  press. 

Twist  drill  grinding  machine. 

Two-box  loom. 

Two  revolution  pre.«s. 

Two  spindle  shaper. 

Tying-in  machine. 

T}-pe  machine. 

Type  making  and  setting  m. 

Type  writer. 

Unhairing  machine. 

Universal  borar. 

Cniyersal  emery  grinder. 

Universal  lathe. 

Universal  milling;  machine. 

tniversal  wood-worker. 

Upright  driU. 

Upright  molding  machine. 

Upright  shaper. 

Upsetting  machine. 

Valve  refltter. 

Valre-seat  planer. 

Vanning  machine. 

Vegetable  cutter. 

Veneer  cutter. 

Veneer  sawing  machine. 

Ventilator. 

Vertical  boring  machine. 

Vertioal-buhr  mill. 

Vertical  car-boring  machine. 

Vertical  car  tenoning  mach. 

Vertical  drilling  machine. 

Vertical  mill. 

Vertical  molding  machine. 

Vertical  re-sawing  machine. 

Vertical-stone  mill. 

Wall  drilling  machine. 

Wall  paper  machine. 


!'  Wall-paper  polishing  mach. 
Wall-paper  sticking  mach. 
Warping  machine. 
Warp  tying  machine. 
;  Washing  machine. 
I  Waste  picker. 
I  Watchmaker's  lathe. 
I  Water  afiratiog  apparatus. 

Water  motor. 

Ware  molding  machine. 

Wax-thread  sewing  machinv. 

Web  printing  prcM. 

H^edge  cutter. 

Weighted-carriage  lathe. 

Welding  press. 

Well  drill. 

Welt  machine. 

Wheat  brush. 

Wheat  cracker. 

Wheat  damper  and  dryer. 
I   Wheat  grader. 

Wheat  heater. 
1  Wheat  scourer. 
{  Wheat  separator. 

Wheat  steamer. 
1  Wheel-cutting  machine. 
'  Wheel  hoe. 


Wig-wag. 

Windlass. 

Windmill. 

Wine  press. 

Winnower. 

Wire  covering  machine. 

Wire  cutting  and  forming  m. 

Wire  forming  machine. 

Wire  handle  machine. 

Wire  meas.,form.  and  cut.  m. 

Wire-rolling  mill. 

Wire  spring  machine. 

Wire  straightening  machine. 

Wire  testing  machine. 

Wiring  press. 

Wood  bending  machine 

Wood  facing  machine. 

Wood  lathe. 

Wood  rasping  machine. 

Woodworker. 

Wool  burring  machine. 

Wool  combing  machine. 

Wool  oiler. 

Wool  scouring  machine. 

Wool  washing  machine. 

Worm  gear  hoist. 

Wringing  machine. 

Yam  flocking  machine. 

Yam  printing  machine. 

Yam  reel. 

Yam  washing  rollers. 

Yam  winder. 

Yucca  grater. 


Wheel  Jointer. 
Wheel  making  machine. 
Wheel  molding  machine. 
Wheel  press. 
Hlieel-tuming  lathe. 
Wheelwright's  machine. 
Whitening  machine. 

Ma-chine'  Bolt.  A  bolt  with  a  thread,  and  a 
square  or  hexagonal  head. 

A  machine  screw  is  similar  except  as  to  the  head, 
which  has  a  slit  fur  the  insertion  of  the  screw-driver. 

Ma-chine'  Gun.  One  in  which  the  loading 
and  firing  are  executed  by  mechanical  means  ;  the 
power  being  usually  applied  by  means  of  a  hand- 
crank. 

The  subiect  is  considered  under  Battkrt  Guw,  'pp.  2^- 
261,  '•MfcA.  Dict.^^^  where  the  following  are  described  ot 
referred  to :  — 

Hardy.  Townsend.  Natcher. 

Dodge.  Fieschi.  Gatling. 

Hedrick.  Requa.  Flench  mitraiileur. 

•Puckle.  Milbum.  Taylor. 

See  also  Mitbaillbur,  *pp.  1454-1466,  iMrf.,  where  are  no- 
ticed those  of  — 

•French  army.        •Taylor.        •Abbertinl.        Hotchklss. 
B.  B.  Hotchkiss''s  revolving  cannon  consists  of  5  steel  bar- 
rels of  \.bf'  caliber,  grouped  about  a  horixontal  shaft,  and 

Fig.  1647. 


HoUhkiss  Cannon  Revolver. 

revolving  in  front  of  a  breech-block,  which  has  openings  to 
receive  the  cartridge  and  empty  shell.  The  gunner,  by  tura- 
'  ing  a  crank  extending  from  the  stationary  breech,  causes  the 
j  shaft  and  barrels  to  revolve,  and,  while  this  rotation  is  in 
progres.«,  mechanism  is  operated  which  shoves  fixed  smmu- 
I  nition  into  the  rear  of  each  barrel,  and  then,  as  the  loaded 
barrels  continue  their  revolution,  a  spring  plunger  strikes  each 
cartridge  in  succession,  and  each  barrel  is  thus  discharged 
in  turn.  The  projectiles  are  percussion  conical  shells, 
weighing  about  one  pound  each,  and  the  rapidity  of  fire  has 
exceeded  100  shots  per  minute.  As  each  shell  on  striking 
bursts  into  an  average  of  17  effective  pie<*e8,  the  above  vol- 
ley is  equal  to  1,700  bullets  striking  within  an  area  of  260 
square  feet  in  the  above  period  of  time.  The  range  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  small  arm.    The  revolving  cannon  is  i 
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by  the  inTentor  for  the  French  gotemment  at  St.  Denii, 
near  Paris,  and  U  utated  to  be  eflfectlTe  and  accurate  at  5,000 
yards. 

The  GardnfT  machine  gun  (fig.  1648)  U  mounted  upon 
tripod  or  upon  carriage  ;  is  automatic,  transferring  the  car- 
Fig.  1648. 


Gardner  Machine  Gun. 

tridge  fh>m  the  feod-|)<)rt  to  thn  barrel,  firing,  extracting, 
and  ejecting  the  empty  shell,  consecutively  to  each  barrel. 
The  barrels  are  «tatiouary.  The  mechanisniM  for  feeding 
and  firing  each  barrel  nre  indi')H>n<lent :  tltose  for  loading 
cartridges  and  ejecting  i*hells  are  jMisitive.  The  cartridges 
are  fed  automatically  from  a  vertical  magazine  :  the  move- 
ments are  derived  from  a  hand-cranli.  The  gun  has  trav- 
erse motion  on  its  vertical  axis  in  the  stand,  and  adjustment 
for  altitude  by  hinge  and  screw. 

The  Taylor  machine  gun  hns  12  barrels  of  2/'  caliber,  each 
having  a  magaiine  capable  of  holding  12  cartridges.    The 

Fig.  1649. 


Taylor  Mnrkine  Gun. 

mafwaines  revolve,  the  loading  i>»  nutomatic,  and  the  gun 
worked  by  one  |)erson  by  means  of  the  lever  on  the  tail- 
piece. 

The  Bailry  gun  has  a  circular  cluster  of  pamllcl  barrels, 
and  is  worked  by  a  revolving  crank,  the  cartridges  dcuconJ- 
ing  in  a  ca.He  which  is  stuck  into  the  hopiKT  so  as  to  fee<i 
automatically.  It  has  one  lock,  made  in  two  pleci'S,  which 
works  all  of  the  barrels. 

S«'e  also  Pnrkhurst's  machine  gun.     Patent  No.  228,777. 


Coloney's  patents  : 


22.').4rtl. 
2li.'.,4«;2. 
225,465. 


22r).466. 
23l,ti''>2. 
281,658. 


FarweWs  machine  gun  consists  of  10  steel  barrels  of  ^45'' 
caliber,  arranged  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  metallic  frame. 
From  center  to  center  of  the  outer  barrel  is  3^.  Kacb  barrel  is 
charged  separately  from  a  magazine  containing  50  rounds  of 
ammunition.  The  charging,  firing,  and  extraction  of  ex- 
ploded shells  are  all  accomplished  by  the  turning  of  one 
crank,  at  each  revolution  of  which  the  whole  10  barrels  are 
discharged,  emptied,  and  reloaded.  A  system  of  cog-wheels 
connects  the  firing  crank  with  an  automatic  traverse. 

It  diflFers  from  the  Uatling  gun  in  the  simultaneous  load- 
ing and  firing  of  10  barrels,  the  latter  loading  each  barrel 
through  the  same  magazine  aperture  and  firing  but  one  shot 
at  a  time,  though  with  almost  incredible  swiftness. 

The  Requa  batter>-  has  25  barrels  lying  horizontal  and 
parallel  on  a  carriage.  It  is  a  breech-loader,  and  the  barrels 
are  fired  simultaneously. 

The  arrangement  of  the  barrels  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
"infernal  machine '' of  Fieschi,  with  which  he  fired  upon 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  staff,  killing  several  pervons,  but  miss- 
ing the  king.  In  Fieschi's  drvice  the  barrels  were  separately 
loaded,  laid  on  a  bench,  clamped,  and  a  train  of  powder 
laid  over  the  touch-holes 

In  Requa's  battery  the  paper  cartridges  are  driven  into  all 
the  barrels  simultaneously  by  a  sliding  breech-block  trav- 
ersing at  the  rear  of  the  whole  platoon,  and  operated  by  a 
lever.  Priming  leads  to  each  of  the  cartridges,  and  the 
charges  arc  fired  by  a  cap. 

Two  forms  of  the  Taylor  battery  gun  have  the  borisontal 
parallel  (or  converging)  arrangement  of  barrela. 

Lowell  battery  gun.  ^^Ordnamee  Report,*'  1878,  Appendix 
8,  p.  375. 

HotrJikus,  Revolving  cannon,  Ibid.,  1877,  Appendix  0, 
and  p.  609  et  seq. 

Taylor,  Battery  gun.  Ibid.,  1878,  Appendix  S,  1,  p.  389, 
et  seq. 

Trial  of  i/otcAJbus*  revolring  cannon.  Ibid.,  1877,  Appen- 
dix O. 

Trial  of  Hotchki*s'  revolving  cannon,  Ibid.,  18i9,  p.  143, 
with  17  plates. 

Trial  of  Galling  gun.  h^'  (English  model),  Ibid.,  1879,  Ap- 
pendix lu,  p.  190,  with  15  plates.     See 

Gardner "/ron  .4^«,*' xx.,  Aug.  80,  p.  11- 

Hotchktss •  "  Enfrineer,'*  xlii.  299. 

Nordenjelt,  Br.     .     .     .  •  ''Engineer,'-  xlvii.  416. 
See  also  Rxvolvino  Cannon. 

Ma-chine'  Twist.  A  kiud  of  silk  thread, 
made  three-cord,  and  twisted  from  right  to  left 
Made  specially  for  use  in  the  sewiiijij  machine. 
Sewing  silk  is  two-cord,  and  twisted  from  left  to 
right. 

See  account  in  /.  L.  Hayes'*  **  Centennial  Report,-  v.  96,97. 

Mack'in-toah  Steel.  (Metallurgy.)  Steel  made 
from  malleable  iron  by  a  stream  of  carbureted  hy- 
drogen   directed   upon   the   bath  of 
metal  in  a  furnace.     C.  Mackintosh 

gitent,    1825.      Also  known   as  the 
aron  process. 

Mack'e-rel  Latch.  (Fishing.) 
A  cord -clamp  which  holds  the  m- 
board  end  of  a  mackerel  line. 

Mack'e-rel  Plow.      (Fishing.) 
Also   known   as  a  /atting4cni/e,   for 
creft.*»ing  the  sides  of  lean  mackerel 
to  Miuke  ihem  re.«»emble  No.  1. 
Mag'a-zine'  Bat'te-ry.    (Elet- 
.    tricity.)     One  iu  which  a  magazine 
:    contains  the  crystals  which  are  sup- 
plied to  the  liquid  as  exhausted,  to 
keep  the  liquid  saturated  :  — 

As  in  the  Daniells'  battery,  which  ha«  a 
magsKine  of  sulphate  of  copper  crystals; 
and  the  Anrlfraon,  which  has  a  magaiine  filled  with  bichny 
mnto  of  pntA«iiiuiii  crystals. 

An'ierson's  Iwittery,  U.  S.  Patent,  ^^Scientifie  Ameriean,' 
•  xliii.  116. 

Mag^a-zine'  Qun.  A  gun  containing  a  sup- 
ply of  cartridges,  mechanically  furnished  to  the 
chamber  of  the  barrel,  seriatim. 

The  subject  is  considered  on  pp.  1367-1869.  "Meek.  Diet.*' 
where  the  following  systems  are  described  or  referred  to :  — 

•Winchester.  •Callen. 

•Ward-Burton.  Swiss. 

Spencer.  Meigs. 

AIM)  on  pp.  863,  864,  Ibid.,  and  Plate  XVin. 
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The  Hotchkiss  repeater  is  a  bolt  and  needle  mag- 
azine gnu.  The  magazine  in  the  butt  contains  six 
cartridges  which  are  forced  forward  by  a  spring. 
The  gun  is  shown  in  Fig.  1650. 

The  cartridgen  are  inmrted  one  at  a  time,  to  the  number  of 
fire,  pressing  each  backward  into  the  chamber  onttl  a  click 


Fig.  1650. 


I 


Hotchkiss  Repeatint:  Arm, 


is  beard,  dae  to  the  head  of  the  cartridge  panning  the  car- 
tridge stop.  A  Bixth  may  be  placed  in  the  chaml)er.  To 
load,  torn  the  bolt  and  retract  it.  The  bolt  engagt'M  a  car- 
tridge, and  the  return  motion  force«  the  load  into  the  cham- 
ber and  cock8  the  piece.  The  piece  haft  the  usual  4  motions : 
Twi.-t,  draw,  return,  lock.  The  cocking  being  automatic,  the 
piec*'  irt  ready  to  fire. 

Lieut  A.  H.  Kussell's  (U.  S.  Army)  magjizine* 
^un  is  shown  in  Figs.  1651, 1652.  The  magazine 
IS  at  the  side  and  can  be  filled  whether  the  piece  be 
loaded  or  unloaded,  the  opcnine  for  insertion  of  the 
cartridge  being  accessible  at  all  times. 

The  loading  iii  on  Che  bolt  system,  but  no  turning  of  the 
bolt  19  required.     Fig.  1651  shows  the  bolt  pushed  forward 

Fig.  1651. 


HuMtU's  Magazine   Gun.    (EUvation.) 

slightly,  forcing  before  ita  cartridge  just  introduced  into  the 
receiver  from  the  magaxine  L,  which  holds  5  or  6  cartridges, 
side  by  side.  The  magazine  is  at  the  side  of  the  receiver  and 
extends  downward  to  the  bottom  of  the  trigger  guard.  The 
niooth  of  the  magazine  is  at  the  side  of  the  receiver,  and  the 
cartridges  are  forced  upward  by  a  spring  so  as  to  bring  them 
in  KiiroeAsion  to  the  action  of  the  bolt.     A  spring-gate  pre- 


Kig.  1652 


.;^^--"^-"- 


RttsstU's  Magazine  Gun.    (Section  through  beurel  and  bolt.) 

jenU  the  escape  of  cartridges  except  to  the  receiver,  while 
it  allows  them  to  be  inserted  sidewise  into  the  magazine  from 
without  They  may  be  inserted  "ingly,  or  the  magazine  may 
be  filled  quickly  from  a  cjirtridgw-box  applied  to  the  mouth 
of  the  magazine,  the  cartridges  being  forced  In  by  the  finger, 
the  gate  of  the  magazine  yielding  to  the  presjiure  fromalK>ve 
»nd  closing  after  the  cartridges  have  entered. 

The  action  of  the  bolt  U  rectilinear.  It  is  drawn  out  by  a 
handle  which  unlocks  a  pivoted  catch-piece,  C,  to  free  the 
bolt,  and  relocks  the  piece  C  when  the  bolt  is  thrust  home 
in  loading.  The  forward  motion  of  the  bolt  compresses  the 
firing  spring  and  the  trigger  catches    in    the  hook  of  the 


firing  pin.     The  breech  mechanism  is  simple,  and  the  opera- 
tion require^!  merely  a  forward  and  back  motioA  of  the  hand. 
See    also     Trabue's  magazine  gun,  patents  Nos.  228,414; 
223,660.  -»  B        K- 

Report  of  trial  of  magazine  arms  for  the  French  navy  :  — 
•'  The  French  authorities  have  recently  madcacareful  trial 
of  repeating  arms  with  a  view  to  adoption  should  one  be 
found  which,  while  serviceable  in  other  respects,  fulfilled 
the  following  conditions,  which  were  put  forth  in  March, 
1877 :  — 
*'  (1.)  To  fire  the  regulation  metallic  cartridge  of  the  army. 

"(2.)    To   have  the 

^^SMSESMi^    M™o   trajectory  and 

the  same  accuracy  as 

the  rifle  model,  1874. 

*'  (8. )  So  constructed 

as  to  be  used  as  an 

ordinar>'  single  shot 

arm,     or,     in    other 

words,  to  admit  of  passing  quickly  and  simply  from  single 

shot  loading  and  firing  to  repeating,  and  rict  versa, 

"  (4.)  To  be  strong,  not  requiring  too  tender  care,  not  to 
be  exposeii,  from  a  breaking  down  of  the  repeating  mechan- 
ism, to  unfierviceableness  as  a  single  shooter  ;  to  be  dis- 
mounted, cleaned,  and^remotmted  without  difficulty. 

•'On  March  28,  1877, the  minister  approved  of  this  pro- 
gramme, and  on  September  14th  he  sent  orders  to  Cherbourg 
to  experiment  with  three  types  of  repeaters,  with  detailed  In- 
structiouH  as  to  the  trials.    These  three  arms  were :  ~ 
•Ml.)  The  Hotchkiss. 
•'  (2.)  The  Kropatschek. 
•*(3.)  The  Krag. 

'•  To  these  three  the  board  confined  themselTes. 
•'  The  result  of  these  trials  showed  that  the  magasine  of 
the  Hotchkiss  was  most  quickly  charged.  The  Hotchkiss 
also  fires  most  rapidly  ;  both  in  repeating  and  single  shot  fire 
the  Kropatschek  was  not  far  behind  il.  The  Krag  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  well  undentood  and  manipuUted  by  the 
men. 

The  Kropatschek  —  modified  —  with  eight  cartridges  in  its 
magazine  beat  the  Hotchkiss  which  had  only  six,  while  the 
Krag  with  nine  cartridges  was  best  of  all.  The  time  neces- 
sary to  discharge  this  latter  annV  ma^uine  of  nine  rounds 
was  24.85  seconds,  in  which  time  the  Kropatschek  had  on  an 
average  fired  8.9  cartridges  per  arm,  and  the  Hotchkiss  7.9 
starting  with  the  magazine  closed  ;  with  the  magazine  open 
25  seconds  were  occupied,  in  which  time  the  Krag  fired  9, 
the  Kropatschek  9.3,  and  the  Hotchkiss  8.25  n>unds  on  an 
arerage.  Single  shot  fire  proved  better  than  rt'cliarglng  the 
magazine  and  repeating  continually.  The  minimum  times 
taken  to  fire  off  the  magazines,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
periments, when  the  men  were  expert,  were  as  fdTlows: 
Hotchkiss,  6  rounds,  in  10  seconds  ;  Kropatschek,  modified, 8 
rounds,  in  14  seconds ;  Krag,  9  rounds.  In  17  seconds ;  giving 
an  average  time  per  round  of  1.66, 1.75,  and  1.88  seconds  re- 
spectively. 

"  FInal'ly,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Hotchkiss  rifle  is  the 
easiest  and  quickest  in  charging  the  magazines ;  then  the 
Kropatschek  :  and  last,  Krag.  As  to  rapidity  of  fire,  the 
Hotchkiss  and  Kropatschek  are  about  equal.  Large  maga- 
zines have  a  great  advantage  ;  the  magazine  once  empty,  it  is 
best  not  to  attempt  to  refill  it  till  leisure  gives  the  opportu-. 
nity."  — *^  Engineer.^' 
The  following  United  States  patents  may  be  consulted :  — 

184,285    Hotchkiss,   adopted    by  Springfield    Board,  U.  S. 

Army. 
213,538     Wetmore,  Attachments  to  above. 
l^;8^}£ran,,Gun. 

202  613  I  ^'*"'''  MagMine  for  charging  revolver. 

210;091 ) 

210,181  5  Burgess  Gun,  As  built  by  Martin. 

213,866 ) 

221,079    Livermore  If  RusseU,  Impt.  on  Hotchkiss  magazine. 

221,328    Lee  Gun,  Recommended  by  Miles  equipment  board 

Built  at  Sharp  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
280,823     Ru.wU's  magazine  fire-arm  (new  bolt  system. ) 

Appendix  T  to  the  **  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Ortlnance,' 
1878,  describes  the  ofllcial  trials  of  magazine  small  arms  for 
the  United  States  service.  It  gives  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  the  following  magazine  guns :  — 


No.       Name. 

9.  Hotchkiss  L 

19.  Hotchkiss  II. 

17.  Remington  III. 

Remington  (modification)    IV. 

8.  Sharps  V 

1.  Franklin  VI 

2.  Ward-Burton  VII 
11.  Burton  VIII 

4.  Hunt  IX. 

M  Winchester  X. 

.  Burgess  XI. 


Plate.    Deiscriptivc  Page. 
27 

31  (adopted) 
33 


40 
42 
44 
45 
46 
49 
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IJnt  of  Ma^psloe  Gqbb  at  txlal  (cimtinued). 


No. 

Name. 

Plate. 

DetcrtptiTv 

21. 

Tiealng 

XII. 

68 

2(>. 

Chaffee 

XIII. 

68 

1. 

Bufflngton 

XIV. 

54 

15. 

Miller 

XV. 

66 

24. 

ClemmoiiB 

XVI. 

59 

6. 

I^wURtce 

XVII. 

58 

14. 

Lewiit-Rtce 

RuHnell,  mngasine  for 

XVIII. 

HO 

HotchklM  gun 

XIX. 

63 

Guer,  modificadoD  of 

HotchklM  bolt. 

XX. 

The  tests  were  as  follows  :  — 

Preliminary  test^  for  safety ;  flied  by  the  exhibitor. 

1.  Rapidity  with  accuracy. 

2.  Rapidity  at  will. 

8.  Rndurance,  by  continoous  firing   500  rounds  without 
cleaning. 

4.  Firing  defectire  cartridges. 

5.  Exposure  to  dust  and  firing  without  cleaning. 

6.  Kxposure  to  rasl  by  sal-ammoniac  and  two  days  tub-v 
quently  in  the  open  air. 

7.  Excessive  chaiiseff. 
Supplementary  testii  of  various  kinds. 

The  following  classification  give  the  peculiar  points  of  each 
n>lativ«ly  to  the  method  of  feeding  the  cartridge. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAGAZINE  ARMS. 

FOUNDED  ON   THE  METHOD   BY   WHICH   OAKTRHKiKS   .VKK   FED  FROM   THE  MAOAKI2tE. 

SHotchkira. 
Lvwis-Rice. 
Spencer. 
1st  by  a  snrine   i  f  ^«^»  ^^  rotating  barrwl  about  axis  ) 

XB*,  uy  » Bpnng   ^  ^  Indirect  J      parallel  to  it  into    line    with  |    .    Scott  and  Triplet. 

'  I      magasine.  | 

[  2d,  to  position  opposite  receiver     .     .    Clemmons. 


lit,  butt-stock" 


id,  by  a  rachet, 
which  is  — 

id,  by  a  spiral ) 
cam  (screw} 
motion)    .    .   ) 


Ist,  automatic ChafTee. 

^U?"**^  ^M Springfleld-Milier 


Kvana. 


2d,  tip^tock     {  by  a  spring  — 


{on  a  carrier 
which  is— 


r  VHncheiter. 
Ist,  sliding  at  right  angles  to  axis  of  bore  I  Htm?* 

Ivetterly. 


2d,  TotaUng  — 


1st,  to  position  oblique 
axis  of  bore     .    .    . 


1  Burton. 
Ward-Burton. 
Sharps. 
Remington. 


2d,  to   position  parallel  ( Tiesing. 
with  axis )  Buigess. 


8d, 

on     top 
barrel    . 

4th,  magasine 


ne) 
of  I  by 


a  spring -> 


( to  position  parallel  to  axis  of  \  and    by  ( Into  line  with )  o^..,,:. 
)     bore  and  above  receiver  —  j    gravity  }     axis  of  bore.  \  "*"«^"»- 


h,  magasine  i  by  a  spring  (ver-  i  to  position  opposite  center ) 
below  bolt.    )     tically)  —         1     of  chamber.  ) 


Lee. 


'•StrbSir^} IPr"^,'"^ 

ciuuiiiieni       J  C  Revolving  ptotola 

VOUHDKD  ON  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PART  BY  WHICH  THE  BREECH  18  OPBRKD  AND  CLOSED. 

Hotehkiss. 

Remington. 

Burton. 

Ward- Burton. 

Franklin. 

Lee. 

Sharps  Ri^e  Compao;. 

Hunt. 


1 

1 

r  1 
5 

s 

& 

43 

\ 

1 

f 
1 

§ 

1- 

S 

z 

..• 

1 

J 

1 

2 

« 

« 

J 

l.t,.Udlng.  j'»^}"l' 


in  line  of  axis  of  barrel 


1st,  concealed  locks 


1st,  direct  action, 
t.  e.,  bolt-guns 
having  — 


2d,  indirect  action,  ] 
t.  «.,  moved  ^- 
l6vor8  from* 


hction, ) 
ed  by} 


2d,  center  lockf     .    .    . 

!  Winchester. 
Burgess. 
Tiesing. 


.sUding  and  rotating {  cSUSS^" 


8d,  rotating )  at  9(P  to  axis )  horison- 
about  an  >  of  barrel,  |  tal  ly- 
axis—       )     and—        )     ing  — 


The  following  detachable  magazines,  etc.,  are  described  in 
"Ordnance  Memoranda,'^  No.  15,  Washington,  1873:  those 
of— 

Col.  Benton's,  Springfield, 

R.  T.  Hare,  Elliot. 

Ira  Merrill, 
C.  B.  Norton's  "Appendix  to  American  Inventions  f  Small 
Anns  and  Heavy  Chrdnanee,"  Osgood,  Boston  :  1882. 


1st,  above  axis  of  I  ,^..  I  Springfield-MIUer. 

barrel,  and  in—  J™"*- 1  Springfleld-CtaniMM. 

Mag-ne'Bi-a  Light.  A  modification  of  thf 
Drummond  Light,  in  which  a  ball  or  cravon  of  car* 
bonate  of  magnesia  is  substitated  for  cnalk.  See 
Dbdxiiond  Light;  Limb  Lioht,  " Meek.  DicL" 

The  ma^esia  light  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  maf- 
ntnrnn  light,  in  i^oh  latter  the  metal  is  burned,  flither  ia 
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.«cri[M  or  powder.  See  Magrbsium  Lamp,  p.  1370,  "M«cA. 
Diet.'' 

The  8ub»titutiou  of  magneHU  for  chalk  ik  the  ii^ention  of 
Sig.  CarleTaru,  an  Italian  ph>(<iciau. 

In  the  apparatus  of  M.  Te&>i^  du  Motay,  as  at  first  derified, 
a  cylindrical  crayon  of  compressed  magnesia,  prepared  by 

FiR.  low. 


Tissie  du  j\Jotay\t  Magnesia  Lis^ht. 

ttm ^ifst'- in e  Caroitf  was  placed  vertically  above  fht*  burner,  at 
which  iajiues  a  melange  of  oxygen  and  ordinary  illuminating 
gn».  The  df^i^ign  was  afterwards  moditie<i.  a  change  being 
made  in  the  burner,  so  that  the  carbureted  hydrogen  arrived 
by  two  opposite  pipes,  a  a,  while  the  ox>gen  issued  from 
the  orifice  of  a  vertical  pipe,  6,  at  a  slightly  lower  level. 
Fig.  1653  shows  the  burner  complete :  on  the  right  the  re- 
spective oxygen  and  carbureted-hydrogen  tubes,  A  /»,  with 
cock  C  />  and  the  stem  tot  the  holder  /,  from  which  tlio 
crayon  c  of  magnesia  is  suspended,  and  by  which  it  it*  verti- 
cally adjusted  in  the  cluster  of  pipes  F.  On  the  right  hand 
of  the  figure  the  bee  du  Moiaif  is  >hown  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes  is  also  shown  in  a 
diagrammatic  manner. 

Mag-ne'si-um  Light.  A  Iig:ht  made  by  burn- 
ing the  metal.  See  p.  1370,  **  Mech.  Diet,,"  and 
Y'n;.  3684,  p.  1689,  Ibifl. 

Prof.  Thurston's  Ump  b  made  by  the  American  Magne- 
sium Co.  The  strips  of  magnesium  are  rolled  up  on  cylin- 
ders in  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus.  These  strips  are 
unrolled  by  clock-work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus, 
and  are  carried  between  two  small  rollers,  the  uniform  motion 
of  which  feeds  them  regularly  into  the  lamp,  where  they 
are  ignited.  The  ashes  are  cut  oR  at  intervals  by  means  of 
eccentric  cutters,  and  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus. 
A  small  chimney  is  added,  which  is  very  important,  as  pro- 
ducing a  draft  of  air  directly  through  the  flame.  A  portion 
of  the  products  of  combustion  is  thus  carried  away,  and  the 
flame  becomes  very  intense,  while  it  is  less  so  without  a  draft. 
This  lamp  has  been  found  very  efficient,  especially  for  ma- 
rine signals.  .\c  trials  made  at  sea,  on  two  vessels  stationed 
eight  miles  apart,  the  signals  could  be  readily  distinguished. 

Larkin's  lamp  is  based  on  a  different  principle.  The  mag- 
DCfium  is  not  employed  as  wire,  or  in  strips,  but  as  a  powder. 
By  this  means  the  clock-work,  or  other  mechanical  device, 
has  been  dispensed  with.  The  metallic  powder  is  contained 
in  a  reservoir,  which  has  a  small  opening  in  the  bottom. 
The  magnesium  powder  flows  through  this  like  the  sand  in 
a  sand-cTock.  It  is  intimately  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  fine  sand,  in  a  manner  diluted ;  first,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  the  opening  sufficiently^  large ;  furthermore,  to  pro- 
duce a  continnous  flow  of  the  material.  The  mixture  ulls 
into  a  metallic  tube,  through  which  the  illuminating  gas  is 


led  from  the  upper  end.  The  light  Ls  very  brilliant,  and  the 
remaining  sand  falls  into  a  vessel  placed  below,  while  the 
smoke  passes  away  by  a  chimney.  ' 

Mag'net.  See  history  pud  application,  pages 
1370-1374,   ^'Mech.Dictr'  See 

Camaeho •  "Scientific  Ameriean  "^wp.,"  19. 

Prof.  Henry's   .     .     .     .* '*Scient{fic  Atnerican,''  xUii.  2^0. 

Jamtn,  to  make     .     .     .  •  "Scienttfic  Atner.,''  xxxviii.  812. 

Loan  Collection,  Br. .     .  •  "Scientific  Amtricah  Sup.^'^  620. 

Spectrum  .     .     .  ^  "  Srientijic  American,"  xxxi\.2M. 

Needle  in  iron  ore, 
.Searching      ....      "Scientijie  American  Sup.  f^' IbS. 

The  rhess  board  with  magnetised  pieces,  for  use  in  lailwaj 
traveling,  is  a  Prussian  invention. 

Mag-uet'ic  Bat'te-ry.  {Mnf/netiam.)  A  num- 
ber of  magnetd  joined  together  by  their  similar 
poles. 

Mag-net'ic  In-duc'tion.  {Electririiy.)  The 
influence  of  a  niaj^mct  tiiroujjh  space,  either  to  pro- 
duce other  magnets  or  to  induce  electric  currents 
in  metallic  circuits. 

Mag-net'ic  Scale.  A  table  or  diagram  ex- 
hibiting the  pura-magnctic  and  dia-mngnetic  metals 
in  the  order  of  iheir  strengths  respectively.  The 
order  given  is  from  Gordon's  "  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity,** London,  1880.  The  diagrammatic  illustra- 
tion, in  two  hypothetical  curves  tangential  to  a 
neutral  line,  is  by  G.  H.  Knight.  The  dia-mag- 
netic  curve  requires,  it  may  be  added,  great  exag- 
geration to  make  it  visible.     Gordon^  ii.  pp.  15-17. 

In  para-magnetic  bodies  the  magnetism  is  strong  and  po- 
lar. In  dia-magnctic  bfxiies  the  magnetism  is  weak  and 
equatorial.  For  example,  the  polar  magnetism  of  the 
strongest  known  para-niagnetic  substance  (iron)  is  estimated 
to  be  forty  thousand  times  that  of  the  equatorial  magnetism 
of  the  strongest  dia-magnetio  substance. 

MAGNETIC  SCALE. 

^ra-magnetie.  Dia-magnetic. 

Iron.  «>i-      Bismuth. 

vi«fc-i  /•■     Antimony. 

Nickel.    ..  •       >,,•     Zinc. 

Cobalt.  ■•'^^  ;     jf/    Cadmium. 

•^  J.:    ^:     Sodium. 

Manganese. -.7^.  •:  ^.-     Mercury. 

Chromium.^  fiaf/    ^'^^ 

n    I      ^•v.  gi     •'    Silver. 

Cerium.  ..-fe  |:    ;    (.^pp^,. 

Titanium.?  •!  ;    Gold. 

,.,,..        *•  ^'•.  :    Arsenic. 

PalUMlium.X  ;:     Uranium. 

Platinum.  \  Rhodium. 

^      ,       *.  Iridium. 

0<niium.  .  iijjj 

Mag-nef  ic  Sep'a-ra'tor.  An  instniment  or 
apparatus  for  separating  iron  from  other  matters  : 
as  iron  filings  from  those  of  brass ;  scraps  of  nails 
or  wire  from  wheat,  etc. ;  iron  particles  from  ore  in 
powder. 

To    remove  wire    from  •  ** American  Miller,*^  vii.  106. 

wheat •••.S<'»>/i«/7?r  iimfrifOfi  Sup.,"  2781. 

^^Seienttfic  Ameriean^^''  xlii.  194. 

•♦  Eureka," •  "Amrriran  Miller,'^  viii.  868. 

Fatrin,  Fr "  Van  Nostrand*  Mag.y'''  xix.  21. 

See  also  Ore  Separator. 

Mag-ne'to  Call'-bell.  The  sounder  of  a 
telephone  circuit.     See  Fig.  .508,  p.  155,  supra. 

Mag'ne-to-e-lec-tric'i-ty  {Electricity.)  Elec- 
tricity produced  by  magnetic  induction. 

Mag'ne-to-e-lec'tric  Ma-chine'.  The  mod- 
em accepted  definition  of  this  is  about  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

That  class  of  devices  for  translating  motion  into 
electricity  in  which  the  magnetic  field  is  formed  by 
permanent  magnets  or  electro  magnets  energized 
by  a  current  of  electricity  independent  of  the  cur- 
rent generated  by  the  machine  itself. 

Under  Dynamo-electric  Machine,  pp.  283- 
286,  Figs.  890-905,  and  Plates  XI.,  XII..  the  sub- 
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ject  is  considered.  The  di»- 
tinctiou   between    Dynamo- 

rltthsr   iuni     ht'^it'i'fUfUfU^iti. 

rtpreiierits  a  real  ilifk'reuce 
iu  ucciori;  liui  this  diffi  rfii- 
tinLicHi  i»f  t«riii!s  U  coinpHia* 
lively  riKierit,    ><im' liifiniiiMU 

t  if     Ul  e      II  \  N  A  M  M-  L  L  t; (  T  K I C 

Ihe  Grjiiiime  tii.  Ivt^moifi 
and  PudtiotLi  tleciro-umg 
uetic  madiiik'Hare  kUu\vu  in 
PLfcte  XI.,  upj>.  p.  283,  «u/ini. 


Fig.  1654  ix  an  illustration  from  the  **  Fraetwd  Magminf  " 
of  a  powe^ul  magneto-electric  machine,  built  at  the  Siemen* 
A  Hali>Ke  fplfxgraph  worlui  in  Berlin,  and  inten't^Kl  for  n  ^M- 
mbte  i'lti-trir-  llghf  Kppantuif  iur  fjt^ld^  luillur),  ^ULi  cihib. 
tion  piir[Miq«e*. 

Thn  uiMcLiiue  ts  a  iocomotlTfl  ma^fto-electrki  ii»duftif>d 
enjTioe^  iti  other  word»,  a  very  puM^^ttrful  electrical  batter^ . 
mounted  oo  a  carria^^  to  wluch  hoi>eM  quiji'  be  tianieBacd  iu 
order  to  tra.u»(>0rt  it  from  p\m^i?  to  pbce.  Tht  fore  part  of 
[ljL>  vehirle  lit  (H'cupiiMl  bv  tb4<  iiui|^iiHt(Hel«ciric  appanitiL*. 
Hhich  in  lirlreti  by  a  ,%tuaQ  vertical  i<< team-engine  located  id 
thi.'  roar. 

Curreiiu  of  elcttricit.v  are  induce^d  in  ci:^il«  of  inmlatfJ 
wire  VfcoUMil  upoii  a  nn-tal  drum,  by  cau^JO);  the  luJicr  t.. 
ri;itMo  rap  idly  around  nii  iron  con*  placed  it^'tueifn  puvcrftil 
magnetic.  The  « lee  trie  curreut  U  cckodticted  to  »ny  doirt- 1 
{Hiitit,  by  uienn*  of  InHulated  wirvA  conne^'ted  wUh  the  ma^- 
netio  pt^tea.  When  u«ed  for  iliyiuiukttog  and  tiigtialittg  ym- 
pcMe«,  the  cooduoiiorfl  ai«  led  to  an  tilec'iric  Inmi^  whicli  i* 
prMvidfld  with  a  tpeet&l  amugeiiietit  for  ref^ulatm^thc  imm.- 
tiiy  of  the  eufnuit.  Tbe  steiim  boiler  U  fertkal,,  made  trt 
Mf^\  plMe^  with  a  fire-box  ftU^pprkti^Hi  below  ;  tht^re  aita  tmlu 
i\vlindL'f!<,  which  !«it  in  motion  u  t^^upEe  of  dririog  whe*l*, 
ntutiiiM-tiLHi.  bj  mcaufi^  of  beltknn;  (omitted  in  the  flgiire|i,  vixh 
tht^  drum  of  *th«  indiK^tion  appiixatiw- 

The  Lvhitiue  work^  u|^>  to  'Uni  rev<>ititioti>  per  oiltilitet  pn*- 
riuLMtig  4f*0  reTolutiotiJ«  [xt  maniLiti'  of  itie  drum  of  tbeindiiu- 
tkm  appatmttia.     The  latWr  i^  of  thin  |^'ntian-«ilvtr  fiMU, 


Portable  MagnetiheUclru  Machine. 


covered  with  id^jht  .«epanite  coiN  of  copper  wire  of  0.28" 
gage,  and  rofatcK  between  two  vitv  jMiwrrf  ul  hor>c->hoe  mag- 
nets. At  full  ;Pi>eed,  the  current  induced  is  sutflciently  in- 
teufie  to  heat  a  copper  wire,  0.04'''  iu  diameter  an«l  iW'  long, 
to  rednesH,  and,  pliotonietrically,  in  equal  to  14,<H>)  wax  can- 
dles.   The  draft  of  the  appunituii  in  about  2^  tont^. 
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Mag'net-om'e-ter.  The  famishing  of  a  mag- 
netic station  includes  instruments  for  dip  or  indi- 
nation,  variation  or  declination,  and  intensity. 

The  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  variation?  of  the  coni- 
paM  by  the  Chinesie,  and  subsequently  by  Columbus ;  th« 
detection  of  the  dip,  and  the  invention  of  the  dipping  nee- 
dle by  Norni.in,  of  I^ondon  ;  the  determination  of  the  ajfowii 
lines,  e^istcrn  nnd  wcKtern  ;  various  voyages  of  observation 
for  the  determination  of  magnetic  phenomena;  and  the 
world-wide  .M\sf»«mof  magnetic  observatories,  are  referred 
to  on  pp.  IST.'i,  1874,  ''Merh.  Diet.'' 

"  There  nre  two  forms  of  uni filar  magnetometers  In  use 
those  with  a  complete  astronomical  theodolite,  or  alt-azi 
muth.  mounted  to  the  magnetic  north  or  south  of  the  Vi^'x 
in  whirli  the  coUimator-mngnet  is  suspended,  and  on  thi- 
.same  vtnml  w  ith  it ;  and  tho-^e  which  have  the  box  with  s^u*- 
peiided  njau:net  mounted  centrally  over,  and  firmly  connected 
Willi  an  azimuth-circle,  the  reading-telescope  being  mount^l 
eccentrically  on  t^upportj*.  The  first  form  (devised  by  Gauss) 
is  the  preferable  one  in  field  use  ;  it  admits  of  greater  expe- 
dition, allows  of  greater  ease  in  observing,  and  id  almost  in- 
dispensible  when  the  astronomical  meridian  ha0  to  bedete^ 
mined.     With  the  magnet  to  the  aouth  of  the  theodolite,  it 
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United  States  Coast  Survey  Magnetomettr. 

readily  admits  of  obfferyatiomi  of  the  nun,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  time  and  azimuth  (also  of  latitude,  if  required)  with- 
out interfering  with  the  magnetic  work  proper.  Detl^ctions 
are  read  oflF  on  the  scale  of  the  collimator  nuignet,  and  must 
be  converted  into  angular  meayure;*.  The  second  form  (see 
Fig.  1665),  by  Dr.  Latnont,  is  cafmble,  perhaps,  of  greater  ac- 
curacy, and  i«  better  suited  for  a  fixed  obnervatory,  t•^|>ecially 
when  declination  disturbance.**  also  are  to  be  observed,  or  at 
stations  where  there  is  a  large  daily  mni^e  in  the  declination. 
The  ungleM  of  defection  are  at  once  read  off.  In  order  to 
observe  the  azimuth-mark,  the  magnet  and  box  have  tempo- 
rarily to  be  removed,  which  is  unnece.'*.«giry  in  the  first  form 
of  the  instrument.  When  ob«erving  deflections,  the  bar, 
and  consequentl>  the  detlecting  magnet,  remain  fixed  in  the 
magnetic  prime  vertical,  in  the  magnetometer,  with  attached 
theodolite  :  but  in  the  second  form  of  the  instrument  the  de- 
flecting and  deflected  magnets  always  remain  at  right  angle«i 
to  each  other.  Improvements  have  been  made  at  the  Coast 
Survey  Ofllce  in  the  construction  of  magnetometers,  with  a 
special  view  of  making  them  more  portable  than  the  older 
instruments,  which  were  found  unnecessarily  large  and 
heavy.  A  3"  ('a.>^ell:i  theodolite  was  utillaed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  magnet  (3"  lonj;  and  \"  in  diameter)  and  light 
box,  with  g hiss  tube,  wore  first  attached  to  the  upper  frame 
of  the  theodolite  ;  afterwanl  to  its  stand,  by  which  greater 
steadiness  was  secured.  The  relative  horizontal  intensity 
only  could  be  measured  by^means  of  oscillations.  Subse- 
quently, a  similar  instrument  was  fitted  up  with  2  magnets, 
Inertia  ring,  and  detlecting  bar  for  absolute  measure,  the 
magnets  being  only  about  l^^'and  \\"  in  length.  Several 
instruments  were  constructed  with  i"  theodolites  and  mag- 
nets, 1.60  and  1.84''  in  length,  respectively  ;  diameter,  0  3''. 
One  of  these  instruments  is  presented  in  Fig.  1G.S5.  The 
upper  part  of  the  theo«lolite  can  be  removed,  and  the  mag- 
net-box placed  on  its  azimuth-circle.*'  —  Prof.  Uilgard. 

&99:  Hopkins   .     .     .     .  •"SW«n<f^e  yfrwmran,"  xli.  99. 

*'Manuraet.  If  Builder^^  xi.  222. 
Mag.  inclin.  apporatiu .  *  "Seienti^  Amenean  Sup.,^^  2651. 

Mag^ne-to-print'ing  Tel'e-graph.    A  print- 
ing telegraph  actuated  by  magneto-electric   ma- 


I'hiue.     In  that  of  Anders,  the  machine  is  driven  by 
a  treadle.     See  Fig.  3960,  p.  1802,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

Mag'ne-to-tel'e-phone  CalL  A  small  mag- 
neto-electric machine  with  bell  attached,  acting  as 
a  call  signal  for  a  telephone.  Fig.  508,  p.  155, 
mpra. 

Numerous  examples,  Hopkins,  •  "5c.  Am.  Sup.,'' 2570, 2571. 

Mag'no-phone.  A  name  applied  by  W.  L. 
Scott,  an  English  investigator,  to  what  is  now  gen- 
erally known  us  the  microphone. 

" Manufatlurer  and  Builder  "*    ....  x.  151. 

"  Engineer  ■' xiv.  374,  408. 

Maid'en  Nut.  The  inner  one  of  two  nuts  on 
the  same  «orew  :  the  outer  is  the^'am-nut. 

Mallear.     {Railway.)    A  postal-car.    One  for 
carrying  mail 
bag.s;   frequently 


Fig.  1656. 


fitted  up  for  sort- 
ing letters  in  tran- 
situ, and  for  receiv- 
ing and  delivering 
bags  en  route. 
When  thus  fitted, 
such  a  car  is  spe- 
cifically known  as 
a  post-office  car. 

MaUCatch'er. 
{Railway.)  A  de- 
vice on  a  postal  car 
to  catch  mail  hiifr» 
at  a  station  with- 
out stoppin*:  the 
train.  Mail  Catcher. 

It  usually  consists  of  a  bent  iron  bar  on  the  car 
to  catch  into  the  loop  handle  of  a  mail  bag,  ex- 
posed on  a  platform  post  fur  that  purpose. 


French 

Bag  fastening,  Mertz  If  11  orm  an 


».Sc.  Amer.  .<?«/>.,*' 835. 
•'Sc.  American,'^  xli.  310. 


Mail'ing  Ta'ble.  A  table  at  which  mail  mat- 
ter is  distributed  to  the  mail  bags  for  the  various 
routes  or  stations. 

On  three  sides  of  the  table  are  tiers  of  boxes,  each  having 
a  swinging  door  at  the  rear,  and  conveniences  for  fastening 

Fig.  1657. 


Mailing  Table. 

a  bag  at  the  rear  of  the  box  when  the  door  is  opene«l.     Mail 
may  be  thrown  into  the  box  at  any  time,  and  the  door  opened 
when  the  bag  is  ready. 
See  also  Distributino  Table,  Fig.  835,  p.  262,  supra. 

Main  KeeL  {Nautical.)  As  distinguished  from 
the  false  keel,  keelson,  etc.,  which  are  adjuncts  or 
appendages. 

Medn  Spring  Vise.  A  compressing  tool  for 
condensing  the  main  spring  of  a  gun-lock  in  order 
to  put  it  in  the  lock.    Fig.  1658. 
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Main-tain'ing 
TVheeL  (Horol- 
offff.)  A  wheel  act- 
uated by  a  spring, 
to  keep  a  watch 
going  while  being 
wound.  A  going 
wheel. 

Maize  Cut'ter. 
A  Inrge  form  of 
chaff  cutter.  More 
especially  one  for 
cutting  green  corn 
for  ensilaging. 

See  ENsaAOE  Cdtter, 
Fig.  971,  p.  315,  5w;)ra. 


Fig.  1668. 


Main  Sftrina  Vise. 


Ma-jol'i-ca.   {Ceramics.)     A  specits  of  tine  pot- 
tery with  opaqtie  enamel  and  brilliant  colors.     The  i 
name  is  derived  fnmi  Majorca.    See  p.  1376,  "3/ecA.  , 
Dirt."  ! 

See  also  Mezza  Majolica,  a  ware  with  a  leaden 
glaze  in  which  the  colors  run  so  as  to  give  a  soft-  ; 
ened  or  mezzo  effect. 

Malle-a-ble  Bronze.     A  simple  nysthod  of 
rendering  bronze  as  malleable  as  copper  or  iron,  has  | 
been  announced  by  Dronier. 

It  consists  in  the  addition  of  }  to  2  per  cent,  of  mercury. 
The  mercury  seems  to  act  mechanically  rather  than  chem-  j 
ioally,  and  may  be  combined  with  one  of  the  metals  of  which 
bronze  is  made,  before  they  are  combined,  by  pouring  it  into 
the  melted  metal  and  fitirring  well,  or  it  may  be  put  into  the 
melted  copper  along  with  tin,  or  junt  after  the  latt«r  has  been 
added,  or  an  amalgam  of  tin  is  stirred  into  the  melted  cop- 
per. 

Malle-a-ble  I'ron  Pro'ceas.  {Metallurgy.) 
A  process  of  decarburizing  cast  or  pig  iron  by 
heating  in  an  ordinary  oxidizing  atmosphere  below 
the  fusing  temperature.  It  proceeds  gradually  from 
the  surface  to  the  center.  Articles  arc  packed  in 
oxide  of  iron  in  Iwxes  and  exposed  in  ovens  to  a 
red  heat  for  5  or  6  days.  See  pp.  1376-1377,  **Mech. 
Dirt." 

Malt  Clean'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  of 
the  nature  of  a  grain  cleaner,  in  which  barley  is 
froed  from  all  extraneous  matters,  such  as  seeds  of 
other  grain,  grnss  and  weed  seeds,  dust  and  foul 
matters.     This  is  a  preliminary  to  malting. 

Si-e  alHo  Fig.  1256,  Plate  XX.,  opposite  p.  416,  supra,  and 
other  innrhiiM's  of  the  (fame  group. 

Fig.  16;')9. 


Malt  CUaning  Machine. 

Malt  Crush'ing  Mill.    A  machine  for  grind- 
ing malt  preliminary  to  mashing.    Fig.  1660  is  a 


French  machine,  by  Duprez,  of  Rheims,  which  has 
an  ingenious  mechanical  arrangement  to  throw  out 
stones  and  nails.  By  the  rapid  motion  of  the  ma- 
chine the  fecula  of  the  malt  is  completely  divested 


1660. 


Mail  Cru^hiii^  Mill. 


of  its  natural  envelope,  which  secures  complete 
maceration  and  perfect  in  filtration  in  the  vat  during 
the  maahing  process. 


Reynolds'  Maft  Dryer. 


Malt  Dry'er.   A  machine  or  apparatus  in  which 
malt  is  artificially  dried  in  order  to  arrest  the  pro- 
Fig.  1662. 


Noback't  MaU  St\ 
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Fig.  1068. 


MSalt  Drytr.     Noback  Freres. 

cess  of  jBrermination  and  the  chemical  change  in  the 
constituents  of  the  grain. 

The  malt-kiln  is  the  older  form  of  apparatus  and 
exiKMore  in  the  oast  succeeded  the  previous  opera- 
tious  of  steeping,  couching,  and  flooring.  See  Fig. 
3036,  p.  1380,  'M/ecA.  Diet:* 

Reynolds'  machine,  Fig.  1661,  hu  a  rertical  series  of  wire- 
bottom  tnys  on  which  the  nmlt  is  spread,  and  furnaces  be- 
neath, which  send  a  heated  current  of  air  upward  through 
the  chamber  in  which  the  trays  are  placed. 

i4  is  a  sectional  chamber,  with  three  compartments ;  each 
eection  contains  rollers  on  which  the  tnys  C  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  hot  and  cold  air  alternately 
as  desired,  the  center  being  only  partially  heated  by  the  two 
heaters  B  B;  C  are  folding  trays,  twice  the  length  of  the 
chambers ;  I)  crank  and  gear  wheels  attached  to  movable 
frame  F  by  chains,  which  servo  to  raise  the  entire  sectional 
chamber  and  trays  KV^,  to  admit  a  fresh  tray  when  desired. 
Below  is  shown  a  table  with  rollers,  showing  the  manner  of 
diitcharging  the  malt  from  the  trays  when  finished. 

The  malt  kiln  of  Brtider  Noback  and  Fritx,  Prague,  Bohe- 
mia, is  shown  in  Figs.  1662,  1663,  1664.  Fig.  1662  sliows  two 
floors  in  the  upper  section  of  the  tower.  Fig.  1664. 

The  malt  is  spread  evenly  on  the  floor,  the  latter  being  made 
of  slats,  of  wires  or  wire  cloth,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  passage 
upward  of  the  heated  air  from  the  stove  shown  at  the  lower 
apartment  of  the  tower.  Some  differences  of  arrangement  of 
the  heating  apparatus  in  the  towers  will  be  noticed  in  the  Figs. 
1663  and  1664  respectively.  Each  has  a  stove  in  the  lower 
story,  a  flue  which  has  a  rectangular  deviation  to  a  flue 
built  in  the  wall  and  a  return  to  the  chimney  which  crowns 
the  whole.    The  heat  generated  by  the  stoYe  ■oflnses  the 
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chamber  and  passes  up- 
wardly through  the  per- 
forated floors,  and  the 
layers  of  malt,  and  es- 
capes by  the  annular 
space  around  the  central 
smoke  flue  in  the  chim- 
ney. In  one  of  the  fig 
ures,  two  malt  floors  are 
shown,  and  in  the  other 
as  many  as  six.  Each 
has  the  traveling  stirrer, 
shown  more  in  detail  in 
Fig.  1662.  This  is  a  shaft 
which  is  armed  with  pad- 
dles and  extends  across 
the  width  of  the  malt 
chamber  and  has  at  the 
same  time  a  movement  of 
translation  lengthwiite  of 
the  chamber;  so  that  it 
moves  along  the  floor, 
stirring  up  the  malt  the 
whole  witltk  of  the  floor. 
The  two  movements  are 
by  gearing  and  rack  in 
the  covered  ►ide  chambers 
which  run  lengthwise  of 
the  floor.  When  the  stir- 
rer has  reached  the  end 
of  its  course,  the  belt  is 
automatically  shifted  and 
the  return  course  com- 
mences. See  MalT| 
TuRMsa,  Fig.  1666,  infra. 

Malt  Ma-chine'. 

See  cleaner,  Aust.,  Fig.  I 

•  "ASc.  Amtr.   Sup.," 

4076. 
Dtiprtz,  Fig.  1,  Fr. 

*'' Engineer;  ■  1.266. 

•  "Sc.    Amer.  Sitp.," 

1796. 
Crusher,  Austrian,  Fig.2. 
•"iSr.   Amer.  Sup.; ' 
4076. 
Neiibtrktr,  Fig.  2,  Ger.    . 

•'' Engineer,"  1.  266. 
Damper,  Austrian,  Fig.  8. 

•  "Sr.  Amer.  Sup.,'"' 

4076. 
Neubeeker,  Fig.  3,  Uer. 

•  ''Engineer,'  1.266. 
Kiln,  Fig,  44,  Austria. 

•  ''Engineer;'  I  468. 
Screen,  Nalder,  Br. 

Engineer"  g, ' '  xxri . 


xlvi. 


Fig.  1664. 
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Malt  Rake.  A 
hand  tool  used  in  stir- 
ring malt  on  the  kiln 
floor.  The  hoe  por- 
tion scrapes  the  floor 
and  allows  no  grains 
to  escape  being  raised, 
and  the  Augers  at  the 
rear  allow  the  grains 
to  escape  a.-^  the  object 
is  simply  to  stir  and 
not  to  give  a  move- 
ment of  translation. 
(Fig.  1665.) 

Malt  Screen.    A 
device  for  cleaning  ex-    Mali  Tower.    {Koback^  Prague.) 
traneous      m  a  1 1  er  s 

from  barley  or  from  malt.   See  Fig.  1248,  Plate  XX., 
opp.  page  416,  supra. 

Malt  Tum'er.  A  mechanical  arrangement  for 
turning  the  malt  while  being  heated  in  the  kiln. 
(Fig.  1666.) 

The  floor  of  the  kiln  is  made  of  wire,  and  the  turning  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  shaft  having  four  arms  projecting  ra- 
dially from  it,  on  the  ends  of  which  are  wire  brushes 
elamped  between  two  scrapers.  This  shaft  has  two  motions, 
one  rotating  and  the  other  loagitodinal.    When  it  arrivee  at 
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Fig.  1666. 


ng.i0eB. 


Malt  Rake. 

the  end  of  the  floor  it  shifts  the  driying  belt,  and  returns 
over  the  same  course. 

Malt'wood's  Find'er.  {Microscopy.)  A  means 
for  registeriDg  the  position  of  an  object  on  a  slide. 


fig.  1666. 


Li^y/. 


Bergner^s  Malt  Turner. 


It  is  a  slide  with  numbered  rulingfi,  100  x  100.  A  slide  con- 
taining an  object  of  considerable  area,  and  a  point  of  special 

intere«<t  in  the  field 
Fig.  1667.  *>«»"«  obserred,  the 

slide  is  removed  and 
the  finder  substi- 
tuted ;  the  exact 
square  is  noted,  and 
this  being  marked 
upon  the  slide  of 
the  object,  the  par- 
ticular point  of  in- 
terest in  ^  the  field 
of  the  slide  can  be 
at  once  brought 
Idaltwood's  Finder.  into  view,  by    pla- 

cing the  finder  on 
the  stand  and  bringing  the  number  square  into  the  field, 
and  then  substituting  the  slide  with  the  object. 

Man  En'gine.  An  apparatus  for  raising  and 
lowering  men  in  mines.  Two  forms  are  shown  in 
Fig.  3042,  p.  1382,  **M€ch.  Diet." 

A  more  elaborate  and  capacious  apparatus  is  used  in  the 
collieries  of  the  Societis  des  Charbonnages  de  Mariemont  ft 
Bascovp.  These  large  corporations  own  an  area  of  some  600 
square  miles  of  coal  fields,  and  employ  9,000  men,  produ- 
cing, from  14  mines,  7,000  tons  per  day.  The  apparatns  for 
lowering  and  elevating  the  minen  to  and  from  their  work  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1668.  A  and  Bare  two  steam  cylinders,  con- 
nected by  the  pipe  T,  and  containing  water  in  the  spaces 
below  the  pistons.  The  latter  are  attached  to  platforms  D 
and  E.  A  miner  about  to  descend  will  step  upon  upper  plat- 
form, E,  when  it  is  at  the  top.  Steam  admitted  above  the 
piston  in  cylinder  A  will  drive  the  piston  down  the  length  of 
one  stroke,  and  bring  it  even  with  a  platform,  D.  Steam  is 
then  admitted  above  the  piston  in  cylinder  B,  forcing  said 
pifton  down,  and  hence  driving  the  water  into  the  other  cyl- 
hider.  This  of  course  lowers  Z)  and  raises  platform  E,  and, 
as  is  evident,  again  brings  two  platforms  on  a  level,  when 
the  piston  in  A  is  at  its  highest,  and  that  in  £at  its  lowest 
point.  The  miner  now  steps  from  platform  JD  to  a  lower 
platform,  E.  Steam  is  again  admitted,  this  time  above  the 
piston  in  A;  platform  1?  sinks,  and  eventually  comes  on  a 
level  with  a  third  platform,  D,  and  so  on.  This  operation  is 
continued,  the  workmen  entering  at  the  top  and  stepping 
from  one  platform  to  another  until  the  bottom  is  reached. 
The  ascent  Is  by  the  inverse  method. 

Ma-neu'ver-ing  "WheeL  One  of  the  wheels 
on  the  top  carriage  of  a  gun,  on  which  it  nms  in 
and  out  of  battery  on  the  chassis. 


Man  Engine. 

Man'ga-neBe'  Bat'te-ry.  A  galvanic  batterv 
using  the  peroxide  of  manganese.  See  Lkclanchb 
Battery. 

Man'ga-nese'  Bronze.  An  alloy  made  by 
P.  M.  Parsons,  England,  in  1877,  by  adding  from  I 
to  2  per  cent,  of  manganese  to  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  zinc,  as  used  in  making  braia. 

The  average  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  when  forgwi  or 
rolled  is  80  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elastic  limit  ol 
from  11  to  18  tons,  and  an  elongation  of  from  20  to  46  per 
cent,  when  in  the  annealed  state.  When  cold-worked,  the 
breaking  strength  in  bars  or  plates  rises  to  40  tons  per  square 
inch,  with  an  Sastlc  limit  of  over  30  tons,  and  an  elongstion 
of  about  12  per  cent.  When  drawn  into  wire,  the  strength 
goes  up  to  70  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  effects  of  forging  are  remarkable,  raising  the  strength 
to  «uch  high  limits,  and  practically  giving  a  new  and  inwt 
valuable  metal  to  the  world,  in  some  respects,  indeed,  U 
resembles  aluminium  bronae,  but  is  superior  in  resistance  » 
this  alloy,  which  does  not  exceed  22.6  tons,  and  is  also  infe- 
rior in  elongation  and  elasticity.  Manganese  bronse  wUi 
find  an  application  wherever  gun-metal  is  used,  while  the 
facility  and  benefit  of  forging  will  render  it  still  more  uscfoJ 
in  construction. 

It  is  already  much  used  in  armor  and  sheathing  for  Tes- 
sels,  the  making  of  torpedo  boats  and  launches,  beanngp, 
pins,  brasses  and  piston  rings  of  steam  engines. 

It  is  said  to  be  60  per  cent,  stronger  than  gun-metal,  anfl 
wean  8  or  4  times  as  long. 

PanonB*  manganese  bron«e  :  trials  at  the  goremnientgun 
factories,  Woolwich,  Eng.,  in  comparison  with  Munti-n»»i 
and  gon-metaly  gave  the  following.    " Engineering.'^ 
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MtMg.  bronse,  cold  rollfd 
Forged  and  annealed 
Hot  rolled  and  annealed 
i'old  rolled  and  annealed 
Hot  rolled  (mild  quality ) 

Muntx    metal,  rolled   and 
annealed 

Gnn-metal.     CvL»t.    .     .     , 


Strain  per  aq.  inch. 


Elartic 
Limit. 


tons. 
34.4 
16.6 
16.2 
14.5 
11.0 


Breaking 
Strength. 


tons. 

3y.6 

80.7 
27.4 
29.1 
29.0 

24.0 
16.0 


i% 


per  cent. 
11.6 
20.7 
12.8  • 
183 
45.6 

54.6 
16.6 


♦  lirt^keu,  owing  to  a  fault  in  turning. 

In  carrying  out  the  inrention,  the  copper  should  be  first 
melted  in  a  crucible  or  other  TeMel  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  the  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-raanganese,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  wrought-iron  scrap  jw  soDietimes  practiced, 
should  at  the  same  time  be  melted  in  a  separate  smaller  fur- 
nace capable  of  generating  a  high  temperature  In  a  graphite 
crucible  under  powdered  charcoal,  and  when  it  is  completely 
fused,  and  the  copper  is  aUo  fused,  and  at  a  boiling  heat,  the 
ferro- manganese  should  be  poured  into  the  copper  and  the 
two  well  mixed  together  by  Hflrring  with  an  iron  rod  previ- 
ously made  red-hot;  the  tin, or  «mc,  or  both,  should  then 
be  added  in  the  usual  way  and  in  the  requisite  proportions, 
acconling  to  the  kind  of  alloy  it  is  desired  to  produce.  After 
the  tin  and  zinc  are  added  the  metal  should  be  again  well 
stirred  with  a  red-hot  rod  and  skimmed;  it  may  then  be 
either  poured  into  ingot  molds  for  future  use,  or  it  can  at 
once  be  cast  in  molds  to  produce  any  articles  required. 

Four  kind.**  of  manganese  bronw?  are  at  present  manufac- 
tured, Tar>  ing  somewhat  in  their  qualities  :  — 

1.  For  forging  and  rolling  into  plates,  sheets,  and  drawing 
into  wires  and  tubes. 

2.  For  casting  into  bars  and  plates  subjected  to  strain. 
8.  For  ca.<4ting  into  bearings  and  brasses. 

4.  For  casting  into  valves,  faces,  piston  rings,  slide  blocks, 
top  and  end  connecting  rod  brasses,  etc. 

The  following  U.  S.  Patents  may  be  consulted  :  — 
203,266    Half,  .Mav  7,  1878. 
206,604     Parjums,  July  30,  1878. 
178,490     Wardt  June  6,  1876. 

Prof.  Oenti  publishes  an  analysis  or  a  specimen  of  man- 
ganese bronse  from  a  Transylvania  factory.  It  is  nearly  of 
the  color  of  bra.<«,  is  tenacious  and  ductile  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  contains  sulphur,  manganese,  copper,  sine,  iron, 
with  traces  of  silica,  tin,  and  carbon.  The  essential  ingre- 
dients are  16  parts  of  copper,  4  of  mangaue2«e,  and  1  of  sine. 
—  "Revue  Indust.' 

See  also  Mahoasbsb  Coppkb,  which  is  also   known   as 

CUPBO-MAHOAirKSIt. 

The  robjeot  may  be  pursued  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"ScientiJU  American  »  .  .  xxxiv.  366 ;  xxxv.  259 ;  •  xxxvii. 
345  :  xli.  21. 

'' Sdemtific  Afnerieam  Sup.,'' iSQ,  807,  226,  1636,2440,  2971, 
3345. 

"ttmAf' xvii.,  March  80,  p.  8;  May  4,  p. 

1 ;  March  16,  p.  3 ;  May  6, 
p.  17.  xviii.  Nov.  2,  p.  7  ; 
xxi  ,June  18,  p.  16;  xxiv., 
July  10,  p.  11;  Sept.  18,  p.  1; 


^faftufiaeturer  ^  Builder 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.  " 
^Eng.  ^  Mining  Journal 


xxY.,  May  20,  p.  24. 
Tiii.  104;  x.  24  ;  xii.  111. 


Engineering  *'     .     .     . 
AC«.  ^  Seitntifie  Press  '» 


xiv.  541 ;  xviii.  287. 

xxi,  277,306;  (U.  S.  Patent,  206,- 

604,  July  30,  1878);    xxiv. 

441;    xxviii.  55,360;   xxix. 

221 ;  XXX.  54. 
xxi.  152;  xxvii.  623;  xxii.  280 ; 

xxiv.  380. 
xxxil.  195;   xxxvii.  3;  xxxriii. 

Am,  Man.  ^  Iron  World  "  xxv.  July  25,  p.  8  ;  xxvi.,  Jan. 
„     .  16,  p  7  ;  xxvl.,  Feb.  13,  p.  8. 

«V«i««-" xl.  128;  xlii.274;  xUv.  301. 

Telegraphic  Journal  " 

Copper,  16.         ) 

Manganese,  4     }  ri.  86. 

Zinc,  1  ) 

JSngUsk  Mechanic  "     .    .  xxrii.  476. 
T^fchsiologiste  "  .    .    .    .  xxxYii.  168;  xli.  488. 

Man^ga-nese'  Cop'per.     An  alloy  made  at 
inette,  near  DiUenbiirg,  Germany. 


Copper 70 

Manganese 90 

loo 

It  is  used  as  an  addition  to  brass,  bronse,  etc.,  for  increas- 
ing the  density,  tensile  strength,  and  ductiUty  of  the  metal, 
as  the  formation  of  oxides  of  tin  or  copper,  w  hich  impair 
the  physical  properties  of  the  material,  is  prevented  by  the 
great  ease  with  which  manganese  is  oxidized. 
For  bearings  the  following  is  recommended  :  — 

Copper 80 

Manganese  copper 9 

Tin ;      6 

Zinc 5 

100 
Larger  amounts  of  manganese  —  for  instance,  2.3  to  6  per 
cent.  — make  the  metal  particularly  hard,  and  it  is  stated 
that  bronxe  can  be  made  in  this  manner  to  assume  a  hard- 
ness approximating  that  of  steel. 

Man  Hole.    An  opening  by  which  a  city  sub- 
way or  sewer  is  reached 
from  the  street.  Fig.  1669. 

The  sub- ways  of  London 
and  Paris  are  spacious  and 
far-extending.  See  Fig. 
6040,  p.  2462,  *'Mech.  Diet.'' 

The  man-hole  and  man- 
hole cover  in  Figs.  1669, 
1670  are  those  used  in  Lon- 
don, carefully  built  in  ma- 
sonry, with  standine  iron 
ladders  and  with  elm  blocks 
in  the  cover  rim,  or  an  iron 
plate,  in  the  respective  fig- 
ures. 

Batten,  Br.,  •"Engineer*^ 
L84& 

Man'i-fold.    1. 

{Heating.)  The  cham- 
bers with  nozzles  into 
and  from  which  the 
pipes  of  a  radiator  lead. 
Fig.  1671  shows  two 
manifolds,  a  set  of  bent 
tubes  with  couplings, 
and  a  pair  of  coil  plates 
to  hold  up  the  system. 

Manifolds  are:  back 
outlet,  side  outlet, 
double,  etc. 

2.  A  method  of  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  a 
writing. 

Man'i-fold  ^Writer. 

One  French  manifold  writer  consists  of  a  metallic  slate  cov- 
ered with  tallow,  mixed  with  one  of  the  purple  or  red  coal- 
tar  colors.    A  sheet  of  tissue  paper  is  laid  thereon  and  writ- 
Fig.  1670. 


London  Man  Hole. 


Stone*s  Man-hole  Cover.    {London.) 

ten  on  with  a  hard  pen  without  ink.  On  taking  up  the  tis- 
sue paper  the  writing  reversed  is  found  upon  the  other  side. 
The  tissue  paper  is  now  laid  (inky  side  up)  on  several  folds 
of  wetted  blotting  paper;  the  writing  paper  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  impression  is  moistened  (sponged  over) 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum  tragacanth,  laid  upon  the 
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Fijr.  len. 


Sfgative  Mimpulator. 

graphic  plates  siml  iiiMratives.  At  the  end  of  the 
handle  is  a  suction  disk  of  caoiitidiouc. 

2.  A  machine  for  shanipooini:  »)r  puinnielinj^ 
the  body;  rubbing  the  arm,  le^'s,  back,  kneadin*: 
the  abdomen,  etc.  A  substitute  for  exercise  with 
the  bed-ridden  ;  and  a  useful  adjunct  in  ^'vmnaatic 
training.     See  Exkrcisinc;  Machink. 

Ma-nom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  elastic  force  of  a  gas  or  of  steam.  See  Fig.  4039, 
and  references  to  Bovle  and  Ramsden,  page  1684, 
*\\ffich.  Diet.," 

Koftti^^s  flame  maoome- 
t«r Figs.  lO-te,  1047,  page  344,  Ji/pm. 

Hopkins,  flame  manom- 
eter        •  ".SriVnf//?'"  j^wrrrVan,"  xxxix.  135. 

Electric ^^  Scienti fir  American,"  xxxix.  H. 

*  Fr>'^i€t*s.  VidPs,  Gnly- Caznlnt'fi,  ArtMe  ^^Mnnowctre,'^ 
Lahoii/ni/^'s  ^^ Diet,  des  Arts  ft  Mnnufacturr.s,^^  ir.,  ed.  1877. 

•  Bimrdon^s,  Ibid.,  ** Mfinometrt ,''  ii.,  FiK".  4,  5. 

•  Jnurn/'ux^s,  Ibi'i.,  ^^Mnnowcttf,''^  II.,  Figs.  1,  2,  3. 

*  liichar'/'s,  Ibid.,  *^Manoni(Hrr,^'  ii.,  Fij;s.  C,  7. 

S'e  jilf>o.  Ibid.,  **Eclaitatir  an  Gaz,''^  ii..  Fig  96  et  sfq. 

Mariotte'8  tube.  DenrhanrTf  ^^ Natural  Pkilosophif"  Am. 
ed..  Tart  1.,  p.  1<1  ;  Dfprtt's  HpjMirHtuji  for  pn>viug  Boyle's 
law;  Kfi^miull's,  for  the  .siiue,  nnd  PoM»7/^r'.<,  for  showing 
unequal  exiwnsion  of  different  ga«e.«<,  are  also  sbowD  on  pp 
172-174  of  fuune  work. 


Man-te'an.  {Fabric.)  A  fine  French  worsted 
stuff  made  of  carded  wool,  both  warp  and  weft ; 
taffetas  arroure,  which  see. 

Man'te-let.  A  bullet-proof  screen  to  protect 
gunners  serving  a  piece  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  usnally  woven  of  rope.  Fig.  1678  shows  a 
mantelet  in  an  embrasure  of  the  Malakoff  tower, 
Ivefore  Seba.'itopol,  in  the  Crimea. 


litidintor  for  \Y(iU,  with  Manifolds  and  Coil  Platen. 

ni.itrix,  and  place<l  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  copying  press. 
By  thei^e  means  20  or  30  goo^l  copies  can  be  obtained. 

Another  uiethml  \\a»  sheet**  of  varni.-ihed  paper  to  write  on, 
with  an  ink  b\  whicti  the  v.tniish  i-*  destroyed  and  the  i>aper 
rendered  porous.  Thi.-*  is  tlion  placed  on  an  ink  pud,  and 
the  writinj?  p.ipcr  to  be  cnipl«»vrd  \i\\o\\  the  top.  On  squeex- 
ing,  ink  is  forced  throu.'h  that  portion  of  the  paper  from 
which  the  Tiimii'h  \\:\^  h«-cn  di.<>olved,  and  an  impression  is 
produced.     An  indelinito  nunil>er  uwiy  be  so  obtained. 

E.  De  Zuccato's  fai  .Hiniile  proce.-s  for  multiplying MSS.  by 
ehemicul  means  i.-*  lus  follows  ;  — 

A  Bheet  of  thin  paper  is  first  prepared  with  a  n>.sinou8  Tar- 
nish and  dried.  Upon  one  hide  of  this  the  writing  is  exe- 
cuted with  an  ink  consistinjr  of  a  colored  solution  of  (totash 
or  soda.  Tin;  soluble  compound  fonncd  b>  the  alkali  and 
resin  is  next  removed  by  water,  leaving  the  paper  pervious 
to  fluids  where  the  Ink  lay  upon  it.  This  sheet  is  now  placed 
face  down  upon  a  pad  damped  with  a  solution  of  persulphate 
of  iron,  and  upon  its  back  or  upjMjr  hide  is  laid  the  sheet  to 
be  |»rint4'd  u|K>n,  sUimped  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ferrocy- 
anidc  of  potas.xium.  After  the  pressure  of  a  copying  preso 
has  been  applied,  the  facsimile  writing  will  be  found  in 
blue  (PrusM.in  Line)  up«>n  the  blank  sheet.  By  substituting 
other  sheets  >imilarly  prepared  a  large  number  of  copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  same  matrix. 

Man'i-graph.  A  name  for  a  method  of  multi- 
plying copies  of  writing. 

See  Copying  Prockss  ;  Gklatine  Copying 
Process;  Mkctograph,  etc. 

Ma-nip'u-la'tor.  1.  An  intermediate  contri- 
vance for  handling  plates  without  cx]>o8ing  the 
hands  to  injury.  Useful  in  working  with  photo- 
Fig.  1672. 


Mantelet,  in  the  Malakoff  ^tery. 

Mantelets  are  also  used  in  front  of  rifle-pits  ;  al«o  to  pro- 
tect pioneers  and  snpjKjrs,  and  those  working  or  passing  in 
the  trenches  and  approaches  of  an  invested  work. 

Ma-nur^'  Drag.  (Add.)  2.  A  fork  with  bent 
tines  to  unload  manure  by  dragging  it  off  the 
wagon. 

Ma-nure'  Spread'er.  A  cart  having  a  bed  of 
traveling  slats,  and  a  spiked  roller  at  the  tail  gate, 
to  distribute  the  load  while  the  vehicle  is  moving 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

It  can  be  attached  to  the  fore-wheels  of  any  ordinary  ^m 
wagon.     The  floor  of  the  cart  is  a  revolving  apron,  which  is 

Fig.  1674. 


Kemp  Maimre  Spreader. 

carried  backward  by  the  gearing,  bringing  its  contents  against 
a  rapidly  revolving  beater,  which  breaks  up  and  distributee 
the  manure.  It  is  thrown  into  gear  by  a  single  lever  at  the 
left  hand  of  the  driver's  seat,  and  throws  itself  out  of  gear 
when  the  load  is  spent.  In  running  to  and  from  the  field 
none  of  its  machinery  is  in  motion,  and  it  may  be  nswi 
through  the  season  the  Mine  aa  an  onltnary  cart. 
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Man'y-light  Reg'u-la'tor.  {Electricity.)  An 
order  of  regulator  for  voltaic-arc  lights  which  allows 
a  number  of  lights  on  one  circuit.  See  roLVPHOTE 
Regulator. 

Mar'ble,  Im'i-ta'tion.  See  recipes,  p.  1390. 
''MtcLDictr  ^ 

Statuary:  Coat  a  plasUT-of-Paris  or  pnpior  macbe  ^^re 
Hith  white  d&mmar  varuish  and  dust  with  pulrcriz(>d  gla.^  ; 
it  then  rei«einble.»  alahnsiT.  It  may  be  Tarniished  a  second 
timo  and  duj«ted  with  voarjiely  puWerizcd  glH.<s  or  mica  and 
it  will  resemble  Carrara  marble.  May  be  veined  with  a  deli- 
cate blue  pigment  between  the  coats. 

To  give  to  sandstone  the  appmranre  of  marble  :  Impregnate 
the  well  dried  tftone  with  soluble  silica  and  alumina.  For 
colors,  add  mineral  pigments  to  the  liquid. 

Marbleizing  limestone:  Work  the  stone  to  form  and  then 
put  it  in  a  boiler,  j^ubmerged  in  water  and  bring  a  stt-aui 
prewure  of  75  to  lOJ  lbs.,  according  to  the  »ize  of  the  object. 
Allow  the  obj.Mt  Ui  cool  ;  remove  the  object  and  submerge 
it  iu  an  alum  barh,  colored  or  otherwise.  —  Hosmer. 
Artificial,  ''Baiidin^  Netos  '  "  Van  Nost.  Jlfo^.,"  xix  324 

l™»t*t'0»« *'Manu/.  and  Builder,''  x.  12. 

" Scientific  Amer.f^''  xxxv.  \:^). 

^  ««'<•"' *^ Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,'' W)l. 

Sawmg machine. Carrara,  It.  •'Afm. 4"'  Sc,  Press;'  xxxvi.  211. 
Working  machine  .     .     .     .'' Scientific  American,'"  x\n.  iii). 
Report  on  marbk'>,  foreign  and  native,  by  J.  S.  Ntiobem/, 
Centennial  Reports,'  vol.  iii  ,  Group  1.,  p.  137,  *■/  seij. 

Mar'ble-ized  Glass.  (Glass.)  Made  hy  im- 
mersing hot  glass  in  water,  reheating  and  expand- 
ing Iw  blowing.  The  incipient  fractures  become 
joined  but  show  in  the  article  like  veins  in  marble. 

Mar'ble-iz-ing  I'ron.  First  coat  with  a  thin 
layer  of  plaster-of-paris  and  alum,  made  to  adhere 
by  previously  njugheuing  and  o.xidiziug  the  iron. 
This  coat  being  well  leveled  and  ground  smooth, 
the  paint  nsed  will  readily  adhere. 

Mar'bling  Pa'per.  '  Described  on  p.  1391. 
".1/ccA.  Diet.'* 

Elaborate  description  and  directions  from  **  Paper  World  '» 
reproduced  in  ''Manufacturer  aiul  Industrial  Gazette  '  iv  2 
pp.  «,  7.  '        •    ' 

Woolnough       .     .     .     ''Scientific  American  Sup. ,"191^. 

Marc.  The  a-siduum  of  grapes  after  pressure 
therefrom  of  the  must.  Corropouds  with  the  pom- 
ace  of  apples,  the  r/rains  of  malt. 

Ma'rie-Da'vy  Bat'te-ry.  { Elect ricity.)  One 
in  which  the  zinc  stands  iu  pure  water  and  the  car- 
bon in  a  paste  of  moistened  proto-sulpliate  of  mer- 
cury in  a  porous  cup.    See  Mercury  Battery. 

Sabine,  London,  1867 229 

Niaudet,  American  trauiilation      .    .     .    .  .  •  140 

Ma'ri-graph.  A  registering  tide  gage ;  by  an 
extension  of  the  meaning  it  may  be  held  to  mean 
an  instrument  for  registering  the  fluctuations  of 
height  in  sea,  hurbfjr,  river,  or  canal.  Other  terms 
are  used  for  some  of  these :  such  as  fluviograph, 
etc.  See  also,  Tide  Gaob,  Fig.  6426,  p.  2566, 
'^Mech.  Diet." 

The  French  Marigraph  shown  in  Fig.  1675  is  operated  by 
an  endless  cord  which  connects  with  a  float  located  in  a  suit- 
able reservoir,  into  which  the  sea  water  enters.  The  changes 
Of  level  of  the  water  are  registered  on  a  largo  horizontal  cyl- 
inder which  is  rotated  by  clock  mechanism  once  In  24  hours. 
The  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  changed  fort- 
nightly or  monthly,  and  which  is  divided  into  longitudinal 
divisions,  giving,  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  heights  of  the  tides 
m  meters  and  centimeters.  A  carriage,  mounted  on  rollers 
upon  a  steel  rule  above  the  cylinder,  carries  a  pencil  which 
w  pressed  against  the  paper  by  a  spring.  The  carriage  com- 
muni«t©s  by  an  endless  cord  with  a  small  grooved  wheel 
mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  larger  wheel  which  receives  the 
motion  of  the  float  previou-xly  referred  to. 

On  a  third  wheel,  of  medium  diameter,  is  wound  a  cord, 
Which  is  drawn  by  a  weight  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
oi  the  cord  of  the  float.  When,  therefore,  the  float  ri.ses. 
the  effect  of  the  weight  is  to  remove  the  shaft  so  a«  to  take 
no  the  sUu:k  of  the  cord  so  that  the  latter  is  always  kept  taut, 
ine  pencil  carriage  is  similarly  actuated,  and  traces  on  the 
cylinder  a  mark  of  which  the  extremitv  is*  the  maximum 
^ight  of  the  water.  If  the  level  is  tnustttut,  the  carriage 
remains  motionless,  and  the  pencil  traces  on  the  cylindw  a 
ane  parallel  to  the  transverse  divisions. 


Kg.  1676. 


Marigraph 

A  dial  placed  above  the  mechanism  show.-*  th**  hour,  and  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  regulate  the  changing  of  the  T»aper, 
and  to  indicate  the  moment  at  which  the  apimratus  should 
be  started  on  its  daily  motion.  An  electric  indicator  serves 
to  give  warning  of  any  desired  level  being  reached  by  the 
water.  The  indicator  is  movable,  and  is  set  on  a  special  rod 
on  the  rule  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  height  of  water 
to  be  noted.  When  the  carriage,  on  rcarhing  that  point, 
comes  In  contact  with  the  indicator,  the  elfect  is  to  sound  a 
bell. 

^  Ma-rim'ba.  A  musical  instrument  of  percus- 
sion, consisting  of  bars  which  yield  various  tones 
when  struck.    A  sticcado  (from'the  Italian). 

The  instruments  are  frequently  called  by  names  which  in- 
dicate the  material  of  which  the  bars  consist. 

Marimba  is  PortugUfM«,  and  the  instrumentx  of  Angola  have 
been  intnxluced  into  European  museums  under  that  name. 
The  instrument  is  common  over  a  large  part  of  the  African 
Continent,  and  also  in  Afalaysia.  It  is  found  in  Guatemala 
but  is  probably  of  negro  introduction.  One  from  Central 
America  is  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington.  D.  C. 

See  author's  article  on  ''Crude  and  Curious  Inventions  at 
the  Centennial,'"  1870,  'Atlantic  Monthly,"  •vol.  xxxix.,  pp. 
623-625,  where  may  be  found  the  marinilms  of  Angola,  Cen- 
tral Africa,  of  Malaysia  (gaw^amr)  and  Siaui  {Ra-naht-ake), 

The  subject  may  be  pursued  by  reference  to  DuLaMEK; 
Harmonica;  Lapideon  :  •  Wood-harmomcon  ;  Xylopuoni; 
"Meek.  Did.''  Also,  Steel-bar  Piano,  ♦  Fig.  3689,  p.  1696, 
Ibid.     Also,  •  Lyrb;  Metallophone,  supra  ft  infra. 

All  the  above  have  bars  in  series  arninged  according  to  a 
musical  scale.  The  scales  vary  ;  diatonic,  pent.ntonic,  and 
those  of  the  African  and  Asiatic,  not  quite  in  harmony  with 
either. 

See  also,  Ma&amba,  p.  1389,  "Meek.  Diet.' 

Ma-rlne'  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  One  in 
which  the  plates  are  immersed  in  the  sea,  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  salt  water. 

Ma-rine'  Boll'er.  See  under  the  following 
references :  — 


SS.  '♦  Ari«ona,"  Br.  .  . 
High  preHHure,  Bayer,  Br. 
Water   tube,    British 

Navy 

Furnaces,  tug  "  Grinder, 

Br 

HerresKoff 

And  engines.    "  Hoheu- 

lollem,''   Ger.  Navy  . 

Passman,  Br 

High  presjiiire,   light 

weight,  Si-ott     .     .     . 
High  pressure,  Scott .     . 

Shatv 

'*  Thunderer,"    British 

Navy 


•  "Engineering,'^  xxx.  192. 

•  "En^^ineering,'''  xxvii,  410. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxi.  318,  349. 

•  "Engineer,''  xlv.  23. 

•  "Engineer,'  xlvii.  259. 

•  "Engineering,'  xxiii.  308,  314. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlvi.  358. 

•  "  Selniti fie  American  Sup.,'*  1886. 

•  *•  Engineering,"  xxiv.  412. 

•  "  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  HlOl 

•   -Engineer,"  xlil.  la'J 
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Ma-rine'  Drag.  A  drag-auchor.  A  floating; 
anchor ;  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm  to  keep  the 
ship's  head  to  the  wind  when  disabled  or  lying  to. 

Fig.  167«. 


('apt.   BeaW'  Marine  Drag. 
See  DRAQ-ANCHOa,  Fig.  1738,  p.  737,  '^MecJi,  Diet.'' 

Ma-rine'  En'gine.  The  engines  of  the  steam- 
ships of  the  Amcricjin  line,  "  Peunsvlvania,"  "Ohio," 
"Indiana,"  and  "Illinois,"  were  built  by  the  Wil- 
liam Crump  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  vessels  are  of  3,030  tons,  have  a 
length  of  355'  over  all,  and  a  beam  of  43'.  The  en- 
gines are  shown  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ver- 
tical sections  in  Plate  XXVIII.,  and  by  plan  in 
Fig.  1677. 

*'  The  engines  are  independent,  compound,  and  surface  con- 
densing, with  the  crank  set  at  right  angles.  The  cylinders 
are  o'i''  and  ^i''  in  diameter,  raipectively,  and  the  stroke  of 
pistons  is  4^.  The  main  slide  valves  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
high  and  low-pressure  cylinders,  which  are  both  inclosed  in  a 
jacket  connecting  them  together,  and  forming  a  receiver. 
The  high-presMuro  cylinder  Is  also  steam-jacketed,  but  the 
low-prf>sure  cylinder  is  not  The  pistons  are  16|"  deep ; 
the  rod  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  8^',  and  that  of  the 
low-pre-Mjre  S\"  in  diameter,  and  both  are  carried  upwards 
through  the  cylinder  heads.  The  cross-heads  are  of  wrought 
iron,  with  ca^t-iron  slides  bolted  to  their  ends.  The  main 
slide  valves  have  double  ports,  each  Is  fitt«d  with  an  inde- 
pendent cut-off  valve  on  the  back,  no  provision  being  made 


for  counterbalancing  the  pressure  on  the  valve  face^.  The 
weight  of  the  main  valves  is  counterbalanced  bv  the  steam 
pressure  in  a  cylinder  on  the  top  of  the  steam  chest.  Both 
main  vaive«  are  driven  by  motion  of  the  double  bar-link 
type. 

'*  The  enginefl  are  reversed  by  direct-acting  steam  gear, 
the  reversing  cylinder  being  2^'  in  diameter,  with  a  plide 
valve  on  top,  which  is  thrown  open  by  hand,  and  cloi^  by 
the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  in  any  position.  A  screv  U 
abo  provided  which  can  be  clamped  to  tlie  pL>(on-rod  of  thr 
cylinder  so  as  to  move  the  link«t  by  baud  if  there  is  a  want 
of  Ktenm. 

"  Jlelief  valves  are  fitted  at  the  end  of  each  cylinder  wiUi 
gear  to  use  them  as  starting  valves.  The  connecting  n«ds 
arc  forked  by  the  cro.'*s-heads  and  are  fitted  with  strap  pdAh. 
The  cross-head  journals  are  10^^'  in  diameter  and  V^l'  long, 
and  the  crank-pins  are  of  steel  16^''  in  diameter  and  2(>"  length 
of  journal.  The  crank-shafts  are  built  up  in  two  length*, 
and  are  made  interchangeable  ;  the  main  journals  are  15p'  in 
diameter  and  30'''  long,  except  the  forward  journal,  which  is 
24  '  long.     The  cranks  are  counterbalanced. 

*'  The  bed-plate  is  made  in  two  parts  and  Is  bolted  up  to 
the  condenser.  This  latter  is  in  two  pieces  and  contains 
1,492  tubes,  |''  in  diameter  and  14^  long,  the  surface  exp(M)ed 
being  thus  4,786  square  feet.  The  water  from  one  circula- 
ting pump  passes  through  them  three  times  and  from  the 
other  twice.  The  pumps  are  worked  from  the  main  cross- 
heads  through  wrought-iron  levers  as  shown.  Each  air  and 
circulating  pump  is  cast  separately  and  bolted  to  the  con- 
denser. A  feed  and  a  bilge  pump  are  bolted  to  each  air 
pump.  The  latter  are  26^'  in  diameter,  the  circulating  pumps 
are  18^'  in  diameter,  and  the  feed  and  bilge  pumps  are  each 
Q^f,    The  stroke  of  all  is  26^'. 

"  A  vertical  turning  engine  is  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  con- 
denser and  gears  Into  a  worm-wheel  fastened  to  the  intennc- 
diate  shaft  coupling  between  the  two  cylinders.  The  propel- 
ler shaft  is  15^^'  diameter,  and  is  sheatlied  in  the  stem  pip^'- 
The  propeller  is  four-bladed,  with  the  blades  cast  separately 
and  bolted  to  the  bars  ;  the  diameter  is  17'  and  the  pitch  24'. 

'*  The  boilers  are  double-ended,  three  in  number,  and  fired 
fore  and  aft.  The  diameter  of  each  is  12'  d"  and  the  len^^b 
17'.  There  are  three  furnaces  in  each  end  2f  1(>"  in  diiiine- 
ter,  with  grate  bars  5'  4"  long.  There  are  816  tube:^  3"  in 
diameter  and  7'  long  In  each  boiler.*' 

The  compound  h&a  become  the  most  popular,  as  It  ijs  the 
most  economical,  of  marine  engines.  Reference  hss  been 
made  to  52  examples  in  Compooms  Stxam  Emoihs,  p.  21S. 
stgjra. 


Fig.  1677. 


Plan  ofEngintM,  *•  Oho^'^  **  Indiana,^'  etc.,  of  the  American  Steamship  Unt. 
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*'  The  mnniiig  of  the  Ohio  daring  the  rojage  from  Qneone- 
town  to  Delaware  Breakwater  on  her  leeond  Toyage,  waa  as 
follows :  — 


DMe. 

Knots 
Run  by 
Screw. 

Knot.  Run 

by  Obaerva. 

tion. 

Ru 

hours. 
18 
24 
24 
24 

nning  Time. 

Oct ,  1873. 
17 

18 
19 

ao 

246.8 

323.8 
838.5 
835.7 

226.0 
280.7 
822.0 
294.0 

min. 
68 
23 
15 
28 

21 

881.0 

No  obser. 

24 

n  S 15  minntee 
^\  detention. 

22 

341.5 

No  obser. 

24 

24 

28 

886.7 

946ln3days 

23 

.,(18  minutes 
**(  detention. 

24 
25 
28 

889.6 
8432 

142.0 

333.7 
821.0 
140.0 

24 
24 

10 

22 
21 
30 

8,075.7 

2,863.4 

9  days, 

**  The  slip  of  the  screw  amoonted  to  212.3  knots,  or  6  8  per 
eent.,  while  the  avemge  speed  was  12  8  knots.  The  weather 
was  calm.    ATerage  indicated  horse  power,  1,977.54. 

"  Ttiat  the  performance  of  the  engines  we  hate  described 
has  been  most  Aati.«factory  is  prored  by  the  great  regularity 
of  the  passaget  made  by  the  ressels  to  which  they  are  fitted, 
while  their  workmanship  and  general  fiuii^h  well  deeerTo 
praise."  —  *^B»gituering." 

The  change  from  paddle  to  tenvf  has  reToltttloniied  the 
forms  of  marine  engineji.  The  nece^^ity  for  placing  the  pro- 
peller shaft  near  the  keel  ha-i  placed  the  engine  abore  it,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  keel  and  ron.«equent  short  radius  oil  the 
erank  has  reduced  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

gee  the  following :  — 
Torpedo  launch  "  Ache- 
ron/' N.  S  Wales  .    .  •  ** Engineering,"  xxriil.  99. 
"  CaUis-DouTres  '    .     .  •  ''Engineer,''  xIt.  400. 
Ericsson's  **  Destroyer  ♦»  •  "  Engineer ;>^  xlvi.  467. 
Compound, "  Gallia." 

Tkomson,  Br.    .     .    .  •  '* Engineering,'^  xxriil.  220. 
German  Iron  elads    .     .  *  '* Engineering,"  xxiii.  10. 
*MIudBon,"     Cromwell  ••'JSiiffiaeer,"   xlil.  242,  820,390; 

line xllil.jaW,  388,  431,  462. 

Irish  Channel  Steamers 
Surface  cond.  oscillating 
"Lord  of  the    Isles/' 


•  **Scienti/ie  American  Sup."  959. 

•  ^'Seien^fie  American  Sup  ,"  1894. 


*  "JBW^aemne," 
"  Sctentifie  Ame 


,"xllT.e6,116,182. 


Sctentijie  American  Sup.j*n2S2. 


Br. 
*' Loudoun  Castle '^ 

"Old   Colony,"    .     .    .  *  **&.-A»nmcfl»,"'xxxTiii. 
**  City  of  San  Francisco,*' 

Roaek •"£!Ngm«erifig^,"  xzlii.  228. 

Cond.,  oscilla.-disooimecting 

•'SUrm Americana "  .    .  •"JBacm«€r,»»  xUt.  149. 

Xng.  and  boilers.  "  Tour- 

maUne,"  British  Nary  •  "Engineer,**  xltii  284. 
White  Star  *•  Britannic  "  «  ''Engineer,*'  xlii.  294. 
Totang "  Seientifie  American  Si^.,"  lOU. 

See  also,  OoMPOcm)  SnuM  BMaim. 

Ma-rine'  En'giiie  Gov'er-nor.   An  apparar 
tos  for  controlling  the  speed  of  the  screw ;  a  par- 
ticularly rapid  action  being:  Fig.  1678 
required  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  racing  of  the  pro- 
peller when  it  emerges  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the 
water  when  the  vessel 
pitches. 


W«sti$tghiims4  Mtarims  Bngim  Oovtmert 


The  snbjeot  has  been  considered  in  the  "  Meeh.  Diei^'-'  and 
the  following  referred  to  at  the  pages  noted :  — 

Huntoon,  •  q  g^  Plate  XXL,  opposite  p  998. 
Huntoon,  •  Fig.  4750,  p.  2078. 
Silver,  •  Fig  §U66,  p.  1394. 
Catheart,  •  Fig.  3067,  P.  1394. 
Duff,  •  Fig.  3U68,  p.  1396. 
Wolcott  (electro-mag.),  p.  1395. 
Mosman  (chronometric),  p.  1395. 
Osborne,  p.  1391. 

The  principle  embodied  in  the  Westinghonse  ma- 
rine engine  governor  is  the  employment  of  steam 
pistons  as  the  medium  for  operating  the  throttle- 
valve  or  link,  and  the  only  dnty  of  the  governor  is 
to  actuate  a  small  piston  valve  which  controls  the 
pressure  of  steam  on  opp)8ite  sides  of  these  pistons, 
thus  varying  their  position,  and  abo  that  of  the 
throttle-valve  or  link  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  a  difTerentlal  eylfaider 
and  a  regulator;  the  former  contains  a  piston-rod,  one  end 
of  which  is  connected  to  the  starting  valve  of  the  engine,  and 
the  other  passes  through  a  long  tube  or  sleeve,  carrying  at 
either  end  a  piston  fitting  the  difTerential  cylinder  Just  men- 
tioned 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  1678 ;  its  operation  is  as 
follows :  — 

Steam  is  admitted  into  the  la^e  and  small  parts  of  the 
cylinder  so  that  the  pressure  on  each  wide  of  the  larger  pis- 
ton is  equalised,  while  the  pressure  on  the  smaller  piston  keeps 
it  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  that  is,  to  the  left  in  the  out,  the 
opening  in  the  end  of  the  smaller  cylinder  leading  to  the  air 
or  condenser.  This  position  keepe  the  engine  valre  open  and 
this  is  the  normal  running  condition.  The  portion  of  the  ragu- 
lator  containing  the  weights  is  driren  by  a  strap  from  the  en- 
gine, and,  as  soon  as  racing  commences,  the  increased  speed 
given  to  the  revolving  weights  causes  them  to  fly  outwaid 
and  depress  the  regulator  s^ndle  which  acts  upon  a  piston 
valve  and  allows  the  steam  to  escape  from  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  larger  piston,  to  the  atmosphere,  rednetnf  the  pros- 
sun  on  that  side  of  the  piston.  The  pressuro  ox  steam  on 
the  larger  piston  then  instantly  overbalances  tliat  on  tbe 
smaller  one  and  the  pistons  fly  to  the  right  and  thereby  cloee 
or  partially  close  the  valve  admitting  steam  to  the  engine. 
The  speed  is  by  this  means  instantly  reduced,  the  piston 
valve  returns  to  oover  the  port  in  the  regulator  chamber, 
and  the  pressure  is  restored  to  equality  on  eaeh  side  of  the 
lam  piston. 

Dmham^s  screw  engine  governor  aets  also  on  tbe  princi- 
ple of  the  combination  of  a  governor  with  a  steam  oy  Under 
and  piston. 

Refer  to :  Governor,  pneu- 
matic, i>Ufao^,Br. .     .  •  ''Engineer."  xlviil  108. 
Jenkins  ^  Lu  .    .    .     .  •  *' Engineering,'*''  xxx.  870. 
~     '  .  •  **Seuntific  American  Sup  ,''  28flT. 

.  •  "Engineering,''  xxvi.  1h. 
•  "Jm.  Man.:'  P-  »,  May  2, 1879. 

See  also,  OovxasoB. 

Ma-rine'  Pump.  A  pump  for  steamboats* 
steamships,  and  nanticat  purposes  generally,  re- 
qniring  large  open  valves  and  passages  to  prevent 
choking.  The  term  also  includes  boiler  feeding 
pnmpR,  circulating,  fire,  hilge-watcr,  and  perhaps 
wrecking  pumps.  Cylinders  are  preferably  compo- 
sition lined  and  piston-rods  solid  composition ;  the 
pistons  are  composition,  with  spring  rings,  or  ar- 
ranged for  leather. 

Busaian  navy. 

*  "Engineering,'^  xxi.  82S. 

Mar'in-er's     Com'- 
pasB.   The  history,  early 
notices,  and   modem  in- 
stances of  the  mariner's 
compass  are  given  on  pp.  1395-1398, 
"Mech.  Did." 

Figs.  1679,  1680  are  respectively 
plan  and  section  of  Sir  William  Thom- 
son's mariner's  compass,  designed,  as 
the  inventor  says,  "to  carry  out  in 
practical  navigation  the  principles  de- 
veloped by  Astronomer-royal  Airy. 

Sir  Oeorge  Airy,  in  1840,  showed  how  the 

erron  of  the  compass,  depending  on  the  inflm- 

experienced  from  the  iron  of  the  ship^ 


Dmham.  Br. 
WesHngkouse 
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■lay  be  perfeetly  oorreoted  by  magnets  and  raft-Iron  plaoed 
ID  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  binnacle.  The  syftem  has  be- 
ootne  nni?eraal.  The  principal  difliculty  In  practice  '*  ha« 
be<:a  the  siae  of  the  needles  in  the  ordinary  compaM  which 

Pig.  1679. 


Sir  WSliam  Thomson^s  Manner's  Compass.    ( Oxrd.) 


I  one  important  part  of  the  correction,  the  correction 
of  the  quadrantal  error  for  all  latitudes  by  mauMn  of  raft  iron 
placed  on  the  two  sider  of  the  binnacle,  practically  unattain- 
able ;  and  which  limits,  and  sometimes  partially  Titiates  the 
other  chief  part  of  tbe  correction,  or  that  which  is  performed 
by  means  of  magnets  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  com- 


See  paper  by  Sir  William  Thommn,  United  Science  Ini^ti- 
tuUon.  •  Feb.  4, 1878.    See  United  States  Patent  No.  232,781 

In  site  and  outward  appearance  this  compass  (with  binna- 
cle, etc.),  does  not  differ  from  those  hitherto  in  use;  but 
the  patent  card  is  constructed  on  an  entirely  new  princi- 
ple. It  consists  of  a  central  aluminium  l>oss  and  an  outer 
aluminium  rim  connected  together  by  fine  silk  cords.    Small 

Pig  1680 


Sir  William  T^omson^s  Compass.    (Section  ) 

I  from  2f*  to  8^'  long  are  suspended  by  means  of  silk 
eords  from  the  rim,  and  thin  paper  merited  with  the  points 
of  the  compass  and  degrees  is  attached  to  the  rim  and  par- 
tially supported  by  the  silk  cords  between  the  rim  and  the 
bofls.  By  this  arrangement  the  principal  part  of  the  weight 
is  in  the  aluminium  rim,  and  is  consequently  m  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  center  on  which  the  card  moves.  This  gives  a 
▼ery  long  period  of  free  oMillation,  and, consequently,  great 
eteadiness. 

The  card  with  the  needles  is  extremely  light,  the  10'' com- 
pass weighing  178  grains,  which  is  about  one  twentieth  of 
the  weight  of  an  ordinary  compass  of  such  dimensions.  The 
/rirtiona'  error  is  thu!»  rcdure<l  to  a  very  small  amount. 

The  quadrantal  error  in  this  compass  is  corrected  by  a  pair 
of  soft  iron  globes  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the  binnacle. 
When  the  quadrantal  error  has  been  thus  once  accurately 
eorrected,  the  correction  is  perfect,  to  whatever  part  of  the 
world  the  ship  may  go,  and  requires  adjustment  at  no  subse- 
qnent  time,  except  in  the  cnf^e  of  some  change  in  the  ship's 
faon,  or  of  iron  cargo  or  ballast  sufflciently  near  the  compess 
to  introduce  a  sensible  change  in  the  quadzantal  error. 


The  semi-cirewktr  trror  is  eorxeeted  by  applying  two  adjust- 
able magnetic  con^tom,  one  forneuttalixing  the  thwart-ship 
component,  the  other  for  the  fore-and-aft  component  of  the 
ship's  magnetic  force. 

The  heeJinn  error ^  chiefly  experienced  in  iron  sailing  ships, 
is  corrected  by  the  application  of  an  adjustable  magnet  be- 
low the  oompasB  in  a  line  through  its  center  perpendicnlar 
to  the  deck.  ^^ 

*•  Telegraphic  Joumai,'^  Iv.  212 
•  ** Engineering,''  xxUi.  191. 
**SeientiJie  American  Sup.,''  1084 
^^  Scientific  American  Sup.,^^2l^fi 


Gf .  Japanese 

iSfrr  W.  Thompson 

Nickel  needle   .    . 


Ma-rine'  Big'naL  The  term  includes  many 
kinds  of  apparatus,  sach  as  whistline,  ringing,  and 
electric  buoys,  fog  horns,  guns,  and  tmmpets,  si- 
rens, etc    See  under  various  heads. 

Pro^  MeyerU  feopophone  for  locating  sound,  Patent  No. 

Safety  signal,  Barker •  ''Engineer''  xlU.  411 

Signal  buoy,  Jlibnn Patent  No.  226,238. 

Mark'er.  {Agricullure.)  An  impleraent  for 
marking  off  rows  on  the  ground  as  a  guide  for 
planting  or  dropping. 

Fig   1681. 


French  Row-tnnrk^r. 

The  one  shown  is  a  ir^renoh  implement  —  rayonnem  ~~  nttd 
in  marking  rows  for  planting  beets  and  ottier  drill  crops. 

Max'ket  Beam.    A  form  of  steeljard  of  spe- 
Fig.  1682. 


t&srket  Beam, 

cial  adaptation  to  market  purposes  in  its  range  of 
weight,  means  of  suspension,  and  large  pan. 
See  scales.  Plate  LXXIIL,  p.  2754,  '*ifeck.Diet." 
Mark'-off.  (Printing.)  In  proof-reading,  the 
slip  of  copy  upon  the  margin  of  which  the  termins- 
tion  of  a  page  of  proof  is  marked.  This  in  order 
to  assure  the  proper  sequence  in  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  next  page. 
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MarOin-Bpike  Hitch.  {Nautiral.)  A  form 
of  bend.     See  g,  Fig.  2513,  p.  1 105,  "A/ccA.  Did." 

Mar'tin  Bit.  [Afan^e.)  A  stiff- bar  bit,  hav- 
ing; a  spoon-flhaped  port,  jfroin  4}^'  to  6''  long  and 
y  wide ;  the  top  is  convexed  and  polished;  when 
m  ase,  this  long  piece  rests  against  the  roof  of  the 
horse's  mouth,  and  when  necessary  it  becomes  un- 
usually severe,  yet  it  does  not  injure  the  mouth  ai« 
much  as  other  port  bits. 

Mar'tin  Steel.  {MetaUurgu.)  Steel  made  by 
adding  malleable  iron  to  a  bath  of  pig-nu'tal  in  a 
reverlwratory.  P.  and  E.  Martin,  Tatents,  1865- 
1867.  A  Siemens-Martin  ingot,  weighinjr  120  met- 
rical tons,  was  cast  by  the  Terre  Noire  Compauv, 
in  1878. 

Ma-xyu'go-tome.  {Surgical.)  A  fine  ha>tate 
pointed  instrument  of  incision  ;  used  in  operations 
on  the  ear.  —  Buck. 

Maah  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  pulping 
mash  before  discharging  it  into  the  tun  where  it 
is  steeped. 

Siebel's  device,  ehonii  in  Fipt.  1683, 1684,  ifl  a  sparger  OBed 
to  soften  and  pulp  the  ma«h  on  iU  way  from  the  hopper  to  the 

Fig.  1683. 


Siebft's  Malt  Pulper. 

tun.  Fi|(.  1688  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  apparatus,  and  Fig. 
1684  a  new  of  the  interior  sparger.  It  consists  of  a  hopper, 
ipaiger  chamber,  and  spout,  and  a  pipe  and  worm  with  perfo- 
rations to  eject  «rater  to  suffuse  the  pa<(sing  malt.  The  gate 
▼aire  at  the  b<^tom  of  the  hopper  being  withdrawn,  the 
gronnd  malt  in  the  hopper  commences  to  descend  ;  hot  wa- 
ter is  admitted  to  the  sparger  by  turning  the  spigot.    The 


ICyM. 


Sparger. 

vertical  portion  and  tlic  spiral  of  the  latter  are  hollow  and 
perforated,  to  discharge  jets  of  hot  water  arriving  by  the 
pipe.  The  descending  malt  it*  spread  by  the  cone,  and,  passing 
down  the  face  of  the  spiral  is  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp  before 
being  diaoharged  by  the  chute  into  the  tun  beneath. 


In   Trageser's  self-acting  mashing  machine  the  malt  en- 
tem  from  the  hopper  ji,  strikes  the  cone  //,  and  passes  down 


Tra^eser^s  Sparger. 

an  annular  space  /  between  two  cones  JJST.  Water  from 
pipe  B  surrounds  the  outer  cone  and  fills  the  inner  one, 
and  is  sparged  through  perforations  upon  both  sides  of  the 
malt  passing  downwards  into  the  tun. 

Mash  Ttin.  A  vat  in  which  ground  malt  is 
steeped  and  stirred  to  make  wort.  See  Figs.  3077- 
3080,  pp.  1402, 1403,  '' Mech.  Diet.*' 

Fig.  1686  is  Boby^a  mash-tun  (Br.),  which  is  adapted  for 
mashing  at  a  low  temperature,  and  subsequently  inereafiing 
the  heat,  avoiding  the  use  of  successive  amounts  of  hot  wa- 
ter ;  called  in  England  pi^cr  iiquors. 

Fig.  1686. 


Body's  Mash  Tun. 


In  the  figure  — 

A .  Pipe  provided  with  stop-cock,  to  convey  wort  from  bot- 

tom of  tun  to  pump. 

B.  Pump  with  rigger,  to  be  driven  by  means  of  a  strap. 

C.  Pipe  which  conveys  wort  from  pump  into  copper  elstem 

with  coil 

D.  Copper  cistern  containing  coil  for  heating  wort. 
S.   Tube  from  coil  cistern  to  sparge. 

G.  Tube  with  cock  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  pump  and 

pipes  after  the  operation. 
J.    Sparge  arms. 
K.  Thermometer,  indicating  temperature  of  wort  in  tun. 

The  peculiarity  of  FeiderUin^s  mash  tun  (Fig.  1^7)  is  in 
the  meclianism.  It  has  a  strong  perpendicular  driving  shaft, 
by  which  the  whole  system  of  rakes  is  revolved  in  a  horison- 
tal  plane  The  rakes  revolve  in  vertical  planes,  and  are 
joumaled  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  which  it«elf  has  a  rotary 
sweep  in  a^ldltion  to  its  axial  rotation.  The  double-armed 
rake  lifts  the  malt  on  both  sides  of  the  tun  at  once. 

Fig.  1688  shows  Schiviper  !f  ImmerCs  mash  machine,  a 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  tun  being  broken  away  to  exhibit 
the  apparatus  and  interior  The  stirrer  consists  of  a  spiral 
which  rotates  with  its  horizontal  shaft,  and  partakes  with 
the  latter  of  a  sweeping  movement  in  a  horizontal  plain 
around  the  vertical  axis  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  move- 
ment of  rotation  of  the  screw  is  given  by  the  meshing  of  a 
pinion  on  tlie  horizontal  shaft  with  a  bevel  wheel  on  the 
floor  of  the  tun.    The  maah  is  heated  by  a  steam  coil  aboTt 
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Fig.  1687. 


Feiderlein'x  Mush  Tun. 


the  agitator.  The  amnn^ement  prerentg  the  accumulation 
of  the  solid  content-*  at  the  bottom  of  the  tun  ;  the  currents 
created  by  the  compound  motion  of  the  screw  —  of  trans- 
lation about  the  vertical  axis  and  of  rotation  about  its  own 
horiiontal  axis  —  maintains  a  constant  circulation  between 
the  center  and  the  perimeter  of  the  bottom  of  the  tun ;  a 
vertical  circulation  taking  place  at  the  outer  walls  of  the 
tun  and  also  in  the  center. 

Fig.  1G88. 


axis  hare  reapectiToly  rakes  reroWing  in  horiaontal  and  v«r> 
tical  planes  lo  a«  to  leare  no  comer  or  surface  of  the  maah 
tun  unvisited. 


Ma'Bon-ry. 

under — 


The  various  kinds  majr  be  found 


AshUr 
Dimension  stone. 


Mash  MarJiinr. 

The  mash  tun  of  fioback,  frirea,  of  Prague,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1689.  The  fipure  shows  the  boiler,  pump,  tun,  and 
mechanism  for  stirring ;  also  the  pipe  and  band  connections. 
The  stirrer  has  a  revolution  of  translation  in  a  horixontal 
plane  around  the  vertical  axis.     The  arms  on  the  sides  of  the 

FiK-  ir,so. 


Baoge. 
Rubble. 
Squared  stooe. 

For  list  of  masonrj,  varieties^  tool;;,  etc.,  see  list  ondcr 
Stonb-wokkino,  infra.  Also,  list  Masoks  ajcd  Bucujitkxs' 
Tools  and  Work,  p.  1406,  ^^Merh.  Din.' 

The  column  of  Trajan  is  of  Parian  marble,  constructed  of 
circular  blocks  placed  one  above  another,  like  so  manj  im- 
mense mill-stones,  so  large  and  high  that  each  makes  the 
circumference  of  the  pillar,  there  being  but  17  in  the  shaft 
of  the  column  ;  in  all,  24,  including  the  ba«e  and  the  capital, 
reaching  24  toises  of  elevation,  —  162  feet. 

The  windows  and  the  step^of  the  spiral  staireaae  are  carved 
out  of  each  block. 

*'  The  most  valuable  pillars  about  Rome,  for  the  maible  of 
which  they  are  made,  are  the  — 

"  Four  columns  of  oriental  jasper  in  Ste.  P&alina*f  chapel 
in  Ste.  Maria  Maggtore. 

"  Two  of  oriental  granite  in  Ste.  Pudensiana. 

"  One  of  transparent  oriental  jasper  in  the  Vatican  libimry. 

"  Four  of  Nero-Bianco  in  .Ste.  Cecilia, in  Tntnstevere. 

**  Two  of  Hrocatello  and  two  of  oriental  agate  in  Don 
UrioV  palace. 

'*  Two  of  <iallo-Antico  in  St.  John  Lateran. 

•'  Two  of  Venii  Antique  in  the  Villa  Pamphilia. 

"  Thei«e  are  all  entire  and  yolid  pillars,  and  made  of  tnch 
kinds  of  marble  as  are  nowhere  to  be  found  but  among  an- 
tiquitifw,  whether  it  be  that  the  veins  of  them  are  undii«ov- 
ered,  or  that  they  were  quite  exhausted  upon  the  ancient 
buildings."  —  Addison. 

S»e  iilso  paper  on  ^'Ancient  Roman  Worits,*'  by  Naish,  read 
bffore  the  "  Architectural  Association  *'  of  England.  Pub- 
lished in  *^J%f  Builder'-  and  republished  in  "  Van  Nostramd'$ 
Eng   Mag.,''  xvii.  464-472. 

Cf.  CHUmore*s*' Building  Stones.'' 

Ma'Bon'B  Ham'mer.  A  steel  hammer  weigh- 
in^^  from  3  to  8  pounds,  having  a  square  face,  and 
an  edge  peen,  the  line  of  the  latter  in  the  plane  of 
the  sweep  of  the  handle. 

Mast.  The  following  list  giyes  the  full  height 
of  the  masts  of  a  number  of  ve82»els,  exclndin;; 
those  noder  ISC:  — 

HEIGHT  OF  8PAKS   FROM   KEELSON   TO  TUCCK. 

SJiips.  '  ' 

Alexander  Marshall 156  9 

Gn>at  Westtrn Ifi2  8 

Young  Anicritu 206  0 

Hlark  llii«k       172  0 

(\  ir.  Mars^hall 164  8 

Threi'  Hrothers 203  0 

Invincible 190  4 

Aitstmlin 170  0 

.l«.hn  Bright 169  0 

Cultivator 176  8 

r.ultic 174  6 

.lames  Fwter,  ,lr 159  9 

<;uy  Mannering 173  11 

Harvest  Quren 167  8 

Neptune 164  9 

Ocean  Monarch 179  0 

Thornton 166  10 

Universe 15B  6 

Vanguard 161  10 

Isaac  Webb 165  8 

Manhattan 165  8 

Steamships. 

China 144  0 

Great  Republic 141  0 

America 141  0 

Japan 148  0 

Colon 140  0 

Granada 140  0 

Acapulco 140  0 

City  of  Peking        204  0 

CityofTokio 304  0 


Schooners 


Mash  Tun.    {Noback^  Pngm,) 


Alcott  .  . 
Mohawk  .  . 
Wm.  Mason  . 
Dauntless .  . 
Robert  Dillon 


186  0 

146  8 

188  6 

141  6 

186  0 
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Fig.  vm). 


a.  Fincham's  '* Masting  Ships  and  MastmakiHg.'' 

Kipping's  "  TrecUise  on  Masting  and  Higgin^,'^ 

'•  Treatise  oh  iiails  and  Sailinakini^  '■ 

Maat  Head.     {Sautical.)     The  upjier  i)art  of 
a  mast  aboTe  the  rigging. 

MaBt-head'  Lamp. 
{NauticaL)  A  signal  and 
sailing  lump  swung  uloft  aa 
a  cantion  to  other  craft. 

Mast-head'  Pen'dant. 
(Aaw/icti/.)  A  short  piece 
of  rope  fixed  upon  the  head 
t»f  a  mast  under  the  shrouds, 
having  at  its  end  an  iron 
thimble  spliced  into  an  eye, 
to  receive  a  hook  of  a 
tiukle. 

Maat  Hinge.  (Nauti- 
cal.) A  socket  for  setting 
np  a  boat's  mast,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  be  struck  by 
unsteppin:;  it  at  the  keel. 

Mast  iiin'ing.  A  thick- 
ness of  cloth  on  a  sail  to 
prevent  chafing  against  the 
mast. 

Mat.  1.  (Nautical.)  A 
plaited  rope  fabric  used  to 
f)ind  on  shrouds  or  spars  to 
prevent  chafing.  It  is  made  of  strands  of  old  rope, 
spun  yarn,  foxes,  sennit,  etc. 
See  :  Paunch  mat.  Sword  mat. 

St!imit.  Thrum. 

See  Use  under  Seizing. 

2.  (Uydraulic  Engineering.)  1.  A  woyeJi  struc- 
ture of  willows,  weeds, 
or  brush,  secured  by 
ropes  or  wires  into  a  con- 
tinuous mat,  and  used 
as  a  revetment  for  river 
banks.  See  Mattress. 


Mnft-li^ad  Lamp. 


One  laid  by  the  U.  8.  Eb- 

fineer  near  Corlngton,  Ne- 
mska,  wan  2,00(V  long  and 
<>iK  bnMid,  and  from  6"  to 
k  VI"  thick.     It  was  built  on 
I  a  mattrctifi  boat,  which  grad- 
ually   receded   t^   the   mat 
wiu«  constructed,  letting  the 
mxi  slip  into  place  in  the 
hUist  Hinge.  water.  See  '*  Report  of  U.  S. 

En^mers,''  •1880,  p.  1455. 
Fig.  1692  Bhowd  a  mat  made  of  G  or  7  fa.<<cine8  laid  side  by 
Ride,  and  lightly  bound   between  4  pole?  tied  together  in 
pair.H  at  the  ends  and  mid- 


dle with  lath  yam .     Such  a 
mat  is  about  12'  X  5^  »'. 

Pull  defcription  of  ma- 
king may  be  found  in  '*fi«- 
port  of  Chief  of  Entrinrtrs, 
U.  S.  Amiy;'  1876,  •vol. 
ii.,  Part  II.,  p.  404.  Mats 
are  used  to  anchor  with 
stones  in  making  dams  or 
jetties:  as  a  revetment  to 
banks,  to  prevent  "cour  of 
river  bottoms,  etc. 

3.  A  species  of  rug, 
for  the  feet. 

Felt  mats  are  made  by  the 
following  process :  A  piece 
of  feU  of  suitable  thickness 
is  rut  Into  strips  |"  to  I"  In 
width,  and  as  long  a<(  the 
mat  Is  to  V>e  wide.  These 
are  laid  side  by  side  on 
edge,  and  holes  are  made 
through  them,  and  through 
these  holes  cords  of  fine 
wire  are  passed,  and  the 
■trips  ar«  then  drawn  tight- 
ly together  and  fastened  in 


Fig.  1692. 


Revetment  Mai 


place  at  each  end  of  the  wires.  This  gives  a  fabric  as  thlek 
a^the  strips  are  wide,  and  of  a  light,  flexible,  and  elastic 
character.  The  strips  may  be  in  various  colors  and  may  be 
disposed  in  any  desirable  iiatteru.  When  finished,  the  mats 
have  a  good  face  on  either  side. 

4.  A  floor  covering,  or  substitute  for  carpet. 

The  ordinary  Japanese  ma^  are  made  of  the  materials 
mentioned  below  and  lined  witii  rice  straw, are  more  than  1" 
thick,  and  throughout  Japan  are  all  of  the  same  sixe,  vix., 
6/by  3^. 

The  surface  of  the  mats  in  rooms,  and  mattings  of  better 
quality  in  general  are  made  of  the  Junctts  ejfusus,  —  the  pith 
of  which  is  used  for  candle-  and  lamp-wicks,  —  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Oomi :  of  the  Isolepis,  in  Bingo,  and  of  the  Vj/perus 
rotundus,  in  Satsuma  and  Bungo  For  the  commoner  mat- 
tings rice  straw  and  also  different  kinds  of  rushes  are  used  ; 
for  instance,  Scirpus  taeustri.%,  Hydropirium  lati/olium ^  a.vd 
typha,  which  plants  grow  almost  everywhere.  Rain  cloaks 
are  also  made  of  certain  kinds  of  grass  or  of  palm-leaves. 

Flute<l  ponable  matting  .  .  .  *'*Man.  4"  BuiUUr.^'  x\.  48. 
31alakolf  mantelet    ....  Fig.  1673,  p.  680,  supra. 

Mat  Boat.  (Hydraulic  Engineering.)  A  frame 
of  ways  supported  on  scows,  on  which  mat  for  rev- 
etment is  woven,  and  from  which  it  is  launched 
into  place  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  scour  on  a  river 
bank  or  elsewhere. 

Match.  Considered  on  pp.  1408,  1409,  "  Mech. 
Dirt.'' 

Process  of  match-making  in  France  described  under  arti- 
cle '^AUumettes,-  Laboulayr'x  ^^Dictiontuiire  des  Arts  et  Man- 
ufactwesy"  vol.  iv.,  ed.  1877. 

American^ proccu  .     .    .  ^*Harper*s  W5r«iWy,'*  June  22, 1878. 
'^Scientific  American  *'«;».,"  13^. 

Match'er  Head.  (  Wood-working.)  The  head 
in  a  planing  machine  which  carries  the  cutting 
tool. 

Fig.  1693  shows  a  form  in  which  the  cutting  tool  —  either 
the  grooving  or  the  tongueing  cutter  —  is  a  solid  circular 

Fig.  1693. 


Matcher  Head. 

disk  secured  between  the  plates  of  the  head  by  a  bolt  run- 
ning through  its  center,  and  projecting  from  the  periphery 
of  the  plates  a  sufficient  distance  to  cut  the  groove  and  clear 
the  edge  of  the  boanl.  The  cutters  are  2\"  diameter  and  af- 
ford about  "i"  cutting  surface,  boing  filed  back  as  they  wear. 

Match  Hook. 
A  tackle  hook,  con- 
sistins  of  two  portions 
which  shut  together, 
each  forming  a  mous- 
ing for  the  other. 
A  sister  hook. 

M  a-t  e-1  a  B  B  e '. 
(Fabric.)  A  silk-and- 
wool  French  dres-^ 
goods. 

Mat  Hook.  A 
long  pole  with  an  iron 
hook,  used  to  hook 
on  to  the  binding  pole 
of  a  mat.  Used  also 
in  handling  the  mats 
in  floating  into  place 


Match  Hook. 
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Fig. 


and  holding  while  being  anchored  with  stones.    See 
under  Jetty,  p.  512,  xupra.  t 

See  Figg.  10,  12,  *' Report  of  Chief  of  En^neers,  U.  S. 
Army,'  1876,  toI.  U.,  Part  II.    Appendix  X.  4,  pp.  4<'S.  409. 

Mat  Pole.  {Hydraulic  Emji- 
neerhuj.)  A  pole  20'  long,  3"  in 
diameter,  smoothly  shaved  and  iron 
pointed,  used  in  placing  mat^ii  of 
orush  for  shore  protection,  jetties, 
etc.     See  Mat  Hook. 

Ma'trix.  1.  (Miuimj.)  The 
rock  or  earthy  matter  containing  a 
mineral  or  metallic  ore. 

2.  {Ututistry.)  A  mold  used  iu 
filling  proximal  cavities  in  teeth. 
The  matri.\  is  a  slip  driven  between 
the  teeth,  its  wedging  side  against 
the  abutting  tooth  and  its  concave 
side  against  and  agreeing  with  the 
cavity  to  he  filled.  —  Dr.  I.ouis  Jack. 

Ma'trix  Rolling  Ma-chine  . 
A  machine  which  in  large  establish- 
ments takes  the  place  of  tlie  beating 
table  and  brush.  Fig.  5800,  p.  2380, 
"Mech.  Diet."  The  work  of  the 
machine  is  to  force  down  the  pre- 
pared matrix  paper  into  the  type  in 
taking  a  cai>t  thereof  by  the  paper 
process  ;  ilescribed  on  p.  2380  above 
cited  . 

Mat'thew  "Walk'er.  A  form 
of  knot  something  like  a  double 
wall  knot. 

To  make  it :  IJnlny  the  rope  for  1(V'  or 
12'/;  pa»8  the  tint  Ktmnd  around  the  rope  and  bring  the  end 
up  through  the  bight  thus  formed  ;  pap«  the  second  stmnd 
around  the  rope  and  bring  the  end  up  througli  both  bight^i ; 
paM  the  third  Rtrand  around  the  rope,  and  bring  the  end 
up  through  the  three 
bights;    haul    the    endH 

Ently  until  the  knot  \» 
shape,  then  haul  tight, 
and  finish  with  a  cnjwn. 
The  cut  showg  the  ytrandu 
laid  through  the  bights 
and  also  hauled  tight. 

Mat'tress.  {Hy- 
draulic Engineering.) 
A  mass  of  woven 
withes,  poles,  brush, 
willows,  or  what  not, 

used  to    place  on    a  »r  „i.      nr  ,i_  v    . 

I       ,  ;  ^  Mcuthew  Walker  Knot. 

F)ank  or  shore  to  pre- 
serve it  against  the  impact  of  water  and  prevent 
erosion  by  the  current. 

There  are  many  mmlo!*  of  building,  and  among  the  moot 
remarkable  iuMtancett  to  be  found  are  the  maritime  and  in- 
terior dyke  works  of  Holland  and  the  EadsMmprovenientji 
of  the  southwest  pajw  of  the  .Mii»»ig.iippi.  fJood  illustrationn  of 
methods  are  to  be  found  in  Plates  I.  to  XIV.  opposite  p.  13S<>, 
vol.  ii.,"/ff port  of  Chief  of  Ensrinfer.%,  U.   S.  Army^'ims. 

See  also  mattre«ies  of  Galveston  jetty,  same  work  and  vol- 
ume, •  p.  122S. 

A  good  account  of  all  the  tools  and  methods  u^^ed  at  Ne- 
braska City  is  given  in  the  ''Report  of  the  Chief  of  En:;ineers 
U.  S  Armyr  1^70,  •  il.  1074. 

It  includes  the  following :  — 


a.  Mat  Hook. 
6.  Mat  PoU. 


Fig.  1696. 


Shuttle  fa.<itening. 
Hook  nee<ile  fastening. 
Mattress  fa.«tening 
Curved  needle  faj«tening. 
Various  kinds  of  .sewing. 


Harpoon  shuttle. 
Brush  jack. 
Brush  jack  needle. 
Hook  needle. 
Curved  needle. 
Jack  fastening. 

Drawings  and  descriptions  of  elaborate  mattrew  work  on 
the  Missiii.-<ippi  Kiver  may  \>e  found  in  the  **  U.  S.  Engineers' 
Ji*porr,"»187§,*ii.  1111,1118. 

Charleston  harbor      .    .  •  Jhid.,  \.  736. 

Savannah  river      .    .    .  •  Pji<i.,  i.  742. 

Arkansas  river ....  *  i6.V/.,  1878.  ii.  658. 

Mijwissippi  jetties       .     .  *  ''Scientijie  American  <Sbp.,''  883. 

Among  the  various  lools  used  in  making  revetment  mat- 


tresses are  tlie  following,  which  are  described  under  their 
various  headings,  supra  :  — 

Brush  jack.  Harpoon  shuttle. 

brush  jack  needle.  Uook  needle. 

Curved  mattress  needle. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  following  names  of  types  of  re- 
vetment work,  which  see:  — 

Apron.  Mat. 

Curtain.  Revetment. 

Floating  brush  dike.  Sand  fence. 

Floating  wire  dike.  Willow  curtain. 

Hurdle. 

Mat'treBB  Boat.  {Hydraulic  Enffineering.)  A 
boat  on  which  a  mattress  is  built  and  from  which 
it  is  launched.  Such  mattresses  are  used  in  revet- 
ments of  banks  or  the  prevention  of  scour  of  bot- 
toms, also  in  making  dikes  to  act  as  dams,  chutes, 
or  breakwaters. 

Views  and  details  of  mattress  boats  as  used  on  the  Missis- 
sippi are  to  be  found  iu  ''Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  Annyr  lH8r>,  •  ii.,  pp.  1418, 1439. 

A  mattress  boat  consbts  cHsentially  of  a  set  of  8  tru«e*d 
ways  supported  by  two  scows.  The  ways  upon  which  the 
mattresses  are  made  form  the  upper  chords  of  the  tru8»e.4. 
See  alKo  PUte  1.,  and  p.  1074,  vol.  ii.,  "  United  Stales  Engi- 
neer's Report,'-  1879. 

May'nooth  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  In  a  cast- 
iron  pot  containmg  nitro-sulphuric  acid  is  placed  a 
|K>rous  jar  which  contains  the  amalgamated  zinc  and 
dilate  sulphuric  acid. 

Niaudet,  American  translation 175. 

** Scientific  American '^ xl.  128. 

Meal  Cool'er.  A  process  in  which  the  meal 
from  the  millstones  is  conducted  along  a  passage  in 
which  is  a  curreut  of  air  induced  by  a  fan,  in  order 
to  remove  the  heat  generated  by  attrition  between 
the  stones. 

Seen  in  Vnllod'x  French  patent,  1836. 

De  II  r/,  fit  Id's  United  States  patent,  1868. 
Hobimon's  English  patent,  1858. 
Cartier,  French  .     .     .        "Laboidaye's  Dietionnaire  "  1S54. 

Webster •  "^mwVan  3fi««r,'' viii.  146. 

*  *' American  MiUer,-'  vol   vi. 

Meas'ur-ing,  Cal'cu-la-ting,  TeBt'ing,  and 
Re-cord'ing  In'stru-menta.  Subjects  in  these 
classes  are  considered  under  the  following  heads :  — 

Abacus.  .\zimuth  instrument 

Absorptimeter.  Bag  weigher. 

Actiuometer.  Uaiance. 

Adding  machine.  BaUince  dynamometer. 

Adding  pencil.  Bar  iron  tester. 

Aerometer.  Barometer. 

Aerophone.  Barometer  flowers. 

Aerothermic  balance.  Barometric  balance, 

.fisthesiometer.  Barometrograph. 

Air  testing.  Barrel  gage. 

Air  thermometer.  Base  line  inscrumant. 

Alcoholmeter.  Bathometer. 

Aleurometer.  Batoreometer. 

Alidade.  Beam. 

.\Itimeter.  Belt  tension  apparatus. 

Altitude  measurer.  Besidometer. 

Ammonia  meter.  Bias  measure. 

.Anemograph.  Bioscope. 

.Vnemometer.  Blast  recorder. 

.\neniometrograph.  Boiler  indicat<H>. 

Aneroid.  Boiler  prover. 

Angle  measurer.  Bottom. 

Ariihmonieter.  Bridge  tesUng  car. 

Arithmoplanimeter.  Cable  testing  apparatus. 

Assaying  apparatus.  Calcimeter. 

Astatic  galvanometer.  Calculating  machine. 

Astign)ati(im  apparatus.  Calendar. 

Astrolabe.  Caliper. 
Astronomical  time-mai^er.       Caliper  gage. 

Atniolyser.  Caliper  machine. 

Audiometer.  Caliper  rule. 

Audiphone.  Caliper  square. 

Auscultator.  Calorimeter. 

Autokinetic  telegraph.  Campylometer. 

Automatic  clock.  Carburometer. 

Auto-ophthalmoscope  Canliagraph. 

Autophone.  Cazdlometer. 

Axilla  thermometer.  Cartridge  sealeo. 

Axle  set  and  gage.  GaRh-raconling  "— *>»«tml 

Axometer.  Catbatomatar. 
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Cement  tenter. 

Centesimal  alcoholmeter. 

C«nte0imal  scale. 

Chain-testing  machine. 

Chair  balance. 

('heiloangioscope. 

('hlorometer. 

i'hroma  trope. 

Chromograph. 

i'hromometer. 

( 'hromostroboflcope. 

(■hrono^raph. 

Chronometer. 

Chronothermomet«r. 

Circle. 

Cirrular  tmlancc. 

Circular  compass. 

Circular  spring  balance. 

Clepsydra. 

(Mimstometer. 

Clinical  thermometer. 

rioclc 

(Mock  dial,  luminouK. 

Clock  register  thermometer. 

Cloth  tester. 

Cloudti,  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring height  of. 

Coal-tvstiug  apparatus. 

Coinage. 

I'olorinii'ter. 

Color  comparator 

Combination  scale-beam. 

Comparator. 

CompajM. 

<'ompai«s  alann. 

Conductometer. 

Conformator. 

Conograph. 

Control  watch. 

(•orrectire  gage. 

Cosmograph. 

CouuUt. 

Counter  scale. 

Coupon  numbering  machine. 

Crane  steelyard. 

Creamery  scale. 

Cremometer. 

Crown  telephone. 

Cnuher  gage. 

Current  apparatus. 

Current  meter. 

Curre. 

Cutter. 

Cyclometer. 

CTcloM5ope. 

Cyrto  meter. 

Decimal  balance. 

Decimal  scale. 

Deep-sea  thermometer. 

Deep-water  bottle. 

Deflnctometer. 

Deniiimeter. 

Dent  i  phone. 

Diagometer. 

Dtagraph. 

Dial. 

Dianemoecope. 

Diapason  clock. 

Dietheroscope. 

DilTexential  goTemor. 

Differential  pressure  regula- 
tor. 

Differential  stethoscope. 

Dlffusiometer. 

Dipleioscope. 

Diplograph. 

Distance  measurer. 

Dividing  engine. 

Dormant  scales. 

Dosimeter. 

Double-beam  balance. 

Double  coil  galTanometer. 

Dual  telephone. 

Dyniigraph. 

Dynagraph  car. 

Dynamograph. 

Dynamometer. 

KbuUioecope. 

JEchofleope. 

£lectrleal  clock. 

Rloctrometer. 

ISlectromotogaph. 

Endoscope. 

Sogine  counter. 

BpcoaTetU 


Equation  apparatus. 

Equilibrium  balance. 

Equilibrium  scale. 

EHcapement  regulator. 

Esthesiometer. 

Eudiometer. 

Eraporimeter. 

Even  scales. 

Expansion  of  metals  apparat. 

External  gage 

Fare  indicator. 

Fare  punch. 

Falre  register. 

Kiber  tester. 

Fire-damp  alarm. 

Fire-damp  detector. 

Fire-damp  indicator. 

Fire-damp  meter. 

Fire-damp  photometer. 

Fire-damp  test. 

Flame  manom«*ter. 

Flying  sound^. 

Freshet  Htgnal. 

Fulgurator. 

(!agt>  gUsif. 

Oage  standard. 

Ualvanometer. 

Om  detector. 

Gas  indicator. 

(tas  meter. 

Qas  tester. 

Gas  verifier 

Girder  tester. 

Olauoometer. 

Globe 

Gluten  tester 

Goniometer. 

(iradientor. 

Grain  measurer. 

Grain  register. 

Grain  scale. 

Grain  weigher. 

Gravity  indicator 

Grisoumoter. 

Grist  toller. 

Harmonic  analyser. 

Ilarmonograph. 

Hay  scales. 

Heat  meter. 

Heat  regulator. 

Heliometer. 

Helioscope. 

Heliotrope. 

Hemarheumoecope. 

Holophote. 

Horograph. 

Horological  instruments. 

Horse-power  computing  scale. 

Hydra. 

Hydraulic  gage. 

Hydro-dynamometer. 

Hydrometer. 

Hydro-pyrometer. 

Hydro-rheostat. 

Hydrostatic  weighing  mach. 

Hygrometer. 

Hygroiicope. 

Ice  balance. 

Inclination  compass. 

Index  plate. 

Induction  balance. 

Inductometer. 

Inductophone. 

Integrator. 

Interference  apparatus. 

Internal  gage. 

Internal  pressure  gage. 

Iron  scales. 

Kaleidoscope. 

Kero<iene  tester. 

Lactodensimeter. 

Lactometer. 

lActoscope. 

IaP  scale. 

Laxyngostroboscopic  apparat. 

Letterbalance. 

Lerel. 

Lereling  instrument. 

Lifting  machine. 

Light  registering  apparatus. 

Logogiaph. 
Log  scale. 
Lubricant  tester. 
Luminous  dild. 


Lysimeter. 
I  Magnetometer. 
'  Magnophone 
'  Manometer. 

Mariner's  compass. 
I  Mariotte*s  tube. 

Market  beam. 

Market  scale. 
,  Maximum  thermometer. 
I  Measure. 

Measuring  faucet. 

Measuring  instrument. 
'  Measuring  machine. 

Measuring  tap. 
I  MeatoRcope. 

Megalographe. 

Megaphone. 

Megascope. 

Meffohm. 

Melodiograph. 

Meteorograph. 

Metric  system. 

Microhm. 

Micrometer. 

Micrometer  caliper. 

Micrometer  screw. 

Microphone 

Microphone  relay. 

Microtasimeter. 

Microtelophoue 

Mile-stone. 

Milk  glass. 

Milk  scale. 

Milk  test. 

Minimum  thennometer. 

Mirror  barometer. 

Minor  galTanometer. 

Molarimeter. 

Motion  indicates. 

Motion  timer. 

Motograph. 

Motophone. 

Movement. 

Multiplicator. 

Myograph. 

Napier's  bones. 

Nap  meter. 

Natrometer. 

Narigational  aonndlng  mach 

Nayisphere. 

Numbering  stamp. 

Ootoplex  tel^^plL 

Odontograph. 

Offlce  watchman. 

Ohm. 

Oil  gage. 

Oil  tester. 

Oleometer. 

Opeidoscope. 

Ophthalmoscope. 

Optometer. 

Orograph. 

Oroheliograph 

Oscillometer. 

Otheoscope. 

Otoscope. 

Oionoscope. 

Fachymeter. 

Package  balance. 

Pantograph. 

Pantometer. 

Paper  tester. 

Papyrograph. 

Pedometer. 

Pendulum. 

Perambulator. 

Petroleum  tester. 

Phanero-gri  soumeter. 

Phoneidoscope. 

Phonic  wheel. 

Phonograph. 

Phonomotor. 

Phonoscope. 

Phosphorescent  dial. 

Photographometer. 

Photohelioscope. 

Photometer. 

Photophone. 

Picnohydrometer. 

Picnometer. 

Pieaometer. 

Pig-metal  scales. 

Pinch  cock. 

Pipe  prover. 

Pipe  teating  machine. 


Plane  table. 
Planigraph. 
Planimeter. 
Platen  gage. 
Platform  scale. 
Plethysmograph 
PluTiameter. 
Pluviometrograph. 
PluTioscope. 
Pneumatic  clock. 
Pneumograph. 
Pocket  level. 
Polar  clock. 
Polariscope. 
Polaristrobometcr. 
Polygonoscope. 
Polygraph. 
Polyscope. 
Polymeter. 
Portable  scales. 
Potassimeter. 
Potent. 

Powder  testing. 
Praxinoscope. 
Praying  wheel. 
Pressure  gage. 
Pressure  indicator- 
Pressure  register. 
Printer's  rule. 
Profllogisph. 
Proof  f  tail. 
Psychometer. 
Pulsometer. 
Pupillometer. 
Pyrheliometer. 
Pyrometer. 
Quadrant. 

Quadrant  electrometer. 
Radiation  thermometer. 
Radiometer. 
Rails,  instru.  for  measuring 

wear  of. 
Railway  scale. 
Railway  speed  recorder. 
Rain  gage. 
Range  finder. 
Ranging  rod. 
Receiver. 

Recoil  dynamometer. 
Rectal  speculum. 
Reflecting  galvanometer. 
Rogt.«ter. 

Regintering  instrument. 
Registering  scale. 
Registering  thermometer. 
Remontoir. 
Reservoir  recorder. 
Resistance  tube. 
Resonator. 
Respirometer. 
Rhiuoscope. 
Rule. 
Rule  gage. 
Ruling  machine. 
Saccharometer. 
Sacker  and  weigher. 
Salinometer. 
Scales. 

Scoop,  weighing. 
Screw  and  wire  gage. 
Screw-pitch  gage. 
Screw  thread  gage. 
Seiuatropc. 
Seismograph . 
Seismometer. 
Ship'."  log. 

Silk-te.xting  machine. 
Siphon  recorder. 
Siren. 

Solar  radiation  register. 
Sondograph. 
Sound. 
Sounder. 
Bounding. 
Sounding  lead. 
Soundings  thermometer. 
Soundings  water  cup. 
Specific  gravity  balance. 
Specific  gravity  bottle. 
Specific  gravity  scales. 
Specific  gravity  instromenta. 
Specific  heat  apparatofl. 
Spectrometer. 
Speotroaeope. 
Speculonu 
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speed  indicator. 

Speed  meai*ux«r. 

Speed  recorder. 

Speed  regnlator. 

Sphereometer. 

Sphygmograph. 

Sphygmometer. 

Sphygmophone. 

Sphygmoscope. 

Spirophone. 

Spring  tester. 

Spring  valve. 

Square. 

Stadiometer. 

Stadium. 

Stathmogmph. 

Station  indicator. 

Steam  engine  indicator. 

Steam  k<MK*'  - 

Steam  }^ik"  tetter. 

Step  gjige 

StereoDieter. 

Steri'oscope. 

Stethoflcope. 

Stethoscopic  microphone. 

Stock  scale. 

Stop  watch. 

Storm  ^]am. 

Strain  indicator. 

Strain  measurer. 

Straight  spring  balance. 

Sugar  tester. 

Surface  plate. 

Sy  mpalmograph . 

Tachometer. 

Tally. 

Tally  register. 

Tannin  testing  apparatus. 

Target,  leveling. 

Taaeometer. 

Tasimetcr. 

Telectrosoope. 

Telegastograph . 

Telegrjiph. 

Telelectroficope. 

Telemeter. 

Tele  microphone. 

Telephone. 

Telephone  call. 

Telephonograph. 

Tell-tale  compass. 

Temperature  regulator. 

Tension  apparatus. 

Teat  gage. 

Tepting  fibers. 

Testing  machine. 

Test  plate. 

Test  spoon. 

Thermal  alarm. 

Thermograph. 

Thermometer. 

Thermoroetrograph . 

Thermophone. 

Thermoscope. 

Thermoscopic  indicator. 

Meas'ur-ing.     See  also  :  — 

The  art  of,  Sienifnx  .     . 
Exten.tion  measuring  ap- 

piinitus,  Willis,  Br.     . 
Height  of  clouds,   Mat- 

lock 

Ring  wood     .     . 
In.struuient.o      .... 
In.<its.,  con-t  survey   .     . 
Jacket,  Lin^rii      .     .     . 
Machine 

Cornell  University 


Thermostat. 

Thermotelegniph . 

Ticket  counter. 

Ticket  punch. 

Tidal  register. 

Tide-calculating  nuhchine. 

Tide  gage. 

Time  ball. 

Time  globe. 

Time  lock. 

Toller. 

Tonometer. 

Topophone. 

Torsion  balance. 

Torsion  machine. 

Tourbillon. 

Tower  clock. 

Track  indicator. 

Track  scale. 

Train-speed  indicator. 

Transmitter. 

Trial  jar. 

Trial  number. 

Trigonometer. 

Triple  telephone. 

Tripod  head. 

Try -square. 

Turnstile 

IT  ni  vernal  galvanometer. 

Universal  nquare. 

Ureometer. 

lirethrameter. 

Urethrometric  sound. 

Urinometor. 

Uro.wope. 

Uterometric  sound. 

Velocimeter. 

Viameter. 

Vino  colorimeter. 

Viscosimeter. 

Visiometer. 

Voltameter. 

Volumeter 

Wall  clock. 

Watch. 

Watch  clock. 

Watchman's  time  detector. 

Watch  telephone. 

Water  gage. 

Water-level  gage. 

Water-level  indicator. 

Water  meter. 

Weighing  machine. 

Weighing  scale. 

Weighing  scoop. 

Wire  gage. 

Wire  measur'gand  catting  x 

Wire  measuring  machine. 

Wire  tester. 

Tarn  a.ssorter. 

Yam  meter. 

Yam  scale. 

Yarn  tester. 

Zoogyroscope. 


*' Engineering,^'  xxi.  498. 
•  Fig.  991,  page  322,  jnipra. 


Machine  and  <:ai;e     .     .  • 
Base,  trianguliition. 

Com.  Whiting    .     .     .  • 

Minute • 

Minute  of  Modem  Sci- 
ence, Mayir  .... 
1221,  •1274,   *1455,  * 
•2r>-19.»2fl2.S,  •26G4, 
In  physics,  Spottiswoode 
Stopper,  Keller      .     .     .  ' 
Standard  of 


•  ''Srienlifk  American  Sttp.,^^  1482. 

•  ■'  Scientific  American  Sup.,''^  1574. 

•  ''Scientific  Am.  Sup.,''  606,  1638. 

•  *' Scientific  American  Sitp.,'^  447. 

•  '*  Scientific  Amer.,'"  xxxix.  295. 
^'Srifntific  American  Sup.,"  389. 

•  '^  Eni^ineering'*  xxi.  39*5. 

•  *'Poli/ftrhnic  Rev.,''  Aug.  5,  1876. 

•  ''Mm.  if  Sc.  Press,"  xxxviii.  3(»6. 


'^Srirntifie  Amrrican  5ttp.,"2364. 
"M/i/i.  If  f^inldrr,'  xii.  134. 
•♦6V.  Am.  Sup.:'  *  879.  911,  •  944, 
•  975,  *  UM)7,  •   1066,  •  1135, 

•  1618,  •  1595,  •  1637,  •  1694, 1773, 

•  2782,  •  2810. 
''Scientific  Aiufricnn  -Si/p . . "  2340. 

'  '•  Srientific  American,"  xxxix.  265. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,''  2846. 
"iSr.  American,''  xxxvii.  372. 
Metric  system  .     .     .     .      "Scientijic  American,^' xl.  3Q3. 

Meas'ur-ing  Fau'cet.  Odc  which  shows  by 
means  of  a  graduated  vessel  of  marked  quantities, 
the  amount  of  liquid  passing  from  a  tank  to  aves- 


sel,  for  instance,  or  a  meter  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  given 
quantity  is  forced  through  an 
opening. 

Fig.  1697  is  an  illustration  of  the 
first-mentioned  kind ;  the  liquid,  be- 
ing allowed  to  flow  from  the  barrel 
into  the  graduated  glass  vessel  B,  is 
forced  f^om  the  latter  by  pressure 
on  piston  handle  A  at  opening  H, 
the  subsidence  of  the  level  in  B  be- 
ing noticed.     G  i»  the  gate. 

Kig.  1698  is  a  force  feed  measuring 
faucet  for  heavy  oils,  molasses,  etc. 
The  chamber,  of  known  capacity,  is 
emptied  at  each  revolution  of' the 
crank,  and  the  pointer  on  the  dial 
registers  the  revolutions. 

Meat  Ci^t'ter.  A  meat 
slicer,  for  dried  beef  especially. 
See  Beef  Shaver,  Fig.  256, 
p.  86,  supra. 


Fig.  1697. 


Measuring  Faucet. 


Hittenger's  round  knife  meat  cuU 
ter  has  a  rotary  meat  pan  and  two  sets  of  drcul&r  knives 
that,  aH  the  pan  rotates,  cut  the  meat.  A  scraper  is  attached 
to  the  frame  by  which  the  sides  of  the  pan  are  cleared  of 

meat. 

Fig.  1698. 


"Enterjinse  ''  Measuring  Faucet. 

See  also  forms  of  machines,  Figs.  3106-3110  pp.  1415, 1416, 
"MfcA.  Diet."    See  also  Sausagb  Machimb,  ibid. 

Meat  Chop'per.  A  mincing  machine  for  re- 
ducing meat  to  fragments  for  sausage,  hash,  or 
croquettes,  salad,  pates,  etc. 

Fig.  1699  is  a  small-sised  machine  for  the  above  purposes : 
also  useful  chopping  fruit  and  vegetables.    The  knives  are 


Domestic  Meat  Oiopper. 

reciprocated  vertical^  with  rapidity  and  the  pan  tamed  i 
iUbase. 
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MECHANICAL  STOKER. 


The  Nittinger  meat  chopper  it  on  a  larger  scale,  being 
driren  by  power,  aod  having  automatic  tamiag  motion  for 


1700. 


Butrher's   Meat  Chopper. 

the  pan.  The  kniTen  are  moTeii  Tertically  by  means  of  an 
axial  rod  passing  down  through  the  center  of  the  chopping 
block  and  attached  to  a  crank-pin  beneath.  The  block  has 
an  intermittent  motion  in  the  interval  between  the  cute. 

Me-a'to-scope.  (Sunfical.)  A  swculuin  for 
observing  a  natural  passage.  Specifically  a  urethral 
speculum.  The  term  endoscope,  from  ivdoy,  within, 
is  applied  to  instruments  having  a  similar  purpose. 

See  Part  III..  Tiemann's  ^*- Amuunentarium.'''' 

Meatuecope,  Weir's Fig.  8. 

Olara Fig.  18. 

Endoecope,  Desarmeauz's Fig.  9. 

Otis Fig.  10. 

Laveur's Fig.  116. 

Urethral  speculum,  Skene's Fig.  11. 

Folsom's Fig.  86. 

Me-a'tO-tome.  {Surgical.)  An  instrument 
to  cut  open  the  urethra.  Fig.  1701  shows  that  uf 
Dr.  Mitcnell,  with  concealed  knife. 

Fig.  1701. 


Me-a'tus  In'stzn-menta.  (Surgical.)  1.  In- 
struments for  the  examination  of,  or  operation  on 
the  external  meatus  aaditorius. 


Dr.  MiteheU*$  Meatotome. 
OouUy'tj  Pig.  19,  Part  III.,  Tiemann's  *' Armamentarium,^^ 

Meat  Rock'er.  A  mincing  knife  having  a 
handle  at  each  end,  and  worked  by  a  rocking  mo- 
tion. 

Fig.  1702. 


Forcepi  (see  lii^t). 
Furuncule  knife. 
Mary  go  tome. 
Otoscope. 
Polypus  forceps. 
Polypus  snare. 
Powder  blower. 
Probe 


Bistoury. 
Caustic  holder. 
Cotton  holder. 
Curette. 
Ear  hook. 
Ear  mirror. 
Ear  scoop. 
Ear  fipeculum. 
Ear  syringe. 

2.  Instruments  for  the  meatu.s  urinarius.  See 
Urethral  Instruments. 

Me-chan'i-cal  Bat'te-ry.  { Electricity.)  One 
in  which  the  plates  are  moved  or  shaken  to  pre- 
vent polarization,  and  to  bring  them  in  contact  with 
fresh  liquid. 

Me-chan'i-cal  Ex'er-ci-ser.  See  Exkrcis- 
iNG  Machine. 

Me-chanl-cal  Pin'ger.  [Microscopy.)  A 
device  used  in  se«> regaling  from  a  mass  of  minute 
material  on  a  slide  a  minute  object,  such  as  a  dia- 
tom, for  instance,  and  ))lacing  it  solus  upon  a  slide. 

It  conmi.sts  of  a  wire,  bristle,  or  hair  on  a  !(tage  forceps, 
the  end  projecting  to  th«  center  of  the  field.  The  stage  in 
then  manipulated  by  the  mechanical  morements  until  the 
object  is  beneath  the  hair.  The  ?Ude  may  then  be  rai^ieil  by 
the  parabola  fixed  in  the  .«ub-.st«ge  t^o  that  the  minute  object 
becomes  attached  to  the  h«ir.  Remove  the  slide  and  substi- 
tute H  clean  gUu^H  slide,  and  raitie  it  so  as  to  detach  the  object 
from  the  hair. 

Me-chan'i-cal  Fir'ing.  A  mechanical  ar- 
rangement for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  a  furnace. 

See  •  Furnace  Feeder,  Figs.  1116, 1117,  p.  363,  supra. 
•l*UDDLi?<o  Furnace,  tnfra. 
•  Smokb-consumino  Furnace,  "JWIpcA.  Diet."'' 
*'*SaenliJic  American  Supplement,^'  1218. 

Me-chan'i-cal  Print'er.    See  Type  Writer. 

Me-chan'i-cal  Pud'dler.  See  Puddling 
Furnace. 

Me-chan'i-cal  Sto'ker.  An  automatic  fuel- 
fcedinj?  device  for  furnace. 

That  of  Knap,  Br.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1708.  It  eonsistj:  of  a 
shaft  rot&tiHl  by  connection  with  the  engine  and  having 

KIg.  1703. 


Mtat  Rocker. 


Mechanical  Stoker. 

wings  in  the  bottom  of  the  fuel  hopper  so  as  to  allow  an 
amount  of  fuel  to  drop  into  the  funiace,  proportioned  to 
the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  shaft  and  the  siie  of  the  open- 


Belt  connection  to  a  lower  shaft  gives  a  periodical  lifting 
to  the  grate  ban  so  as  to  disturb  clinkers  and  drop  the 
aihes. 

See  also  Figs.  1116,  1117,  p.  868,  wpra;  Fig.  6229,  p.  2226, 
"3fecA.  IKei.,"  »*&.  Amer.  Siqt.,'^  1423. 
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Meer'schaum,  Ar^ti-fi'cial.  The  chips  and 
waste  of  meerschaum  pipe  making,  hardened  by 
pressure. 

Otpscm,  boiled  with  ptearicaciil  or  paraffluo,  much  resem- 
ble* meerschaum.  The  rc^mblunce  may  be  increa»ed  by 
coloring  the  mixture  with  .solution  of  gamboge  and  dragon '« 
blood. 

'' Scientific  American''' xxxiv.  383. 

Meg-al'o-graphe.  A  French  name  for  a  form 
of  camera-lucida,  made  by  Sccretau,of  Paris. 

It  is  used  for  microscopic  drawing  and  pattern  drawing 
for  iniluHtrial  purpof*o.s. 

It  ilitTem  from  the  ordinary  camera-lucida,  inanmuch  k9  it 
ndniits  of  drawing  directly  from  object*  under  the  micro- 
sc«ipc',  or  from  de.signn  produced  by  the  turning  of  the  kalei- 
dowope.  It  IK  proviiled  with  three  tubes:  one  microscopic, 
oue  kaleidoscopic,  and  the  thiril  niniple.  A  prl^m  on  a  de- 
tached tube  of  its  own  is  mljuHtublc  to  either  of  these,  and 
!>y  means  of  mecluinical  contrivances  the  point  of  view  may 
be  chuuged  a:^  occasion  demands. 

"  Scientific  Aweriean '' XXX?.  346. 

Meg'a-phone.  An  instrument  for  assisting 
bearing,  invented  by  T.  A.  Edison. 

It  consists  of  two  largo  funnels  d'  8"  long  and  27.6''  di- 
ameter at  the  pavilion,  with  elastic  conducting  tubes  from 
their  apices  to  the  aural  orifice.  Conversation  in  moderate 
tones  has  been  heard  and  understood  at  a  distance  of  one  and 
a  half  miles. 

^^Manufacturer  and  Builder^''  .     .     .    .  x.  278. 

'^ Mm,  and  Sc.  Press-'' •  xxxvil.  230. 

"Srtentific  American^'' ''xxxix.  111,114. 

''Telegraphic  Journal'' •  ri.  297,  383. 

Meg'a-Bcope.  A  species  of  camera  obscura  for 
throwing  a  reflected  magnified  Image  upon  a  scricn. 
In  one  invented  by  Dr.  Curran,  the  image  is  pro- 
jected by  a  large  compound  objective  lens  7"  in  di- 
ameter. The  light  from  the  lantern  is  thrown  upon 
the  object  itself  and  is  tlience  reflected  to  the  screen. 

In  a  French  form  of  the  instrument,  represented  in  Fig. 
Fig.  1704. 


{Electricity.) 
Fig.  1705. 


A  mod- 


Mef^tisco/i 


17'4,  especially  de^iigned  for  making  eiil.irjr»'<l  copies  of  de- 
.••ijrns,  medals,'  nt^tuettcs,  and  engravings,  the  instrument 
co«>i!.ts  of  a  screen,  a  magnifying  lens,  a  shelf  to  hold  the 
object,  and  a  mirror  to  project  the  light  upon  the  surface 
prest'uted  towards  the  lens. 

The  object  is  placed  on  the  shelf  at  such  distance  from  the 
mirror  that  the  reverse<l  image  on  the  screen  shall  have  the 
desired  size.  The  image  being  magnified  will  have  less  bril- 
liancy than  the  object,  since  the  rays  reflected  from  it  are 
spread  over  a  larger  surface.  To  avoid  this,  the  mirror  re- 
flecting solar  light,  or  a  pair  of  calcium  lights,  as  u.wed  by 
Dr.  Cresson,  are  employed  to  illuminate  it.  The  screen  is  of 
gliiss,  an<l  the  dmfcsman  places  himself  behind  it,  and  fol- 
lo\v>  \\  ith  a  pencil  the  lines  of  the  image. 

•  *'Scinitffir  Annriran"  XXXV.  67. 

"  Manufactunr  and  Builder,'"'  x.  72. 

''  Scimtific  Atntrican,''  xl\.  GH. 
.     .     .     "  Scietitific  Ainrrican,''  •  xxxv.  57. 
..."  English  Mnhanie,''  *  xxv.  260. 

*'  Journal  Franklin  Institute.' 


Mei'din-ger  Bat'te-ry 

ification  of  the  Dan- 
iel! battery,  having 
no  porous  cell. 

The  glass  veasel,  A, 
has  a  shoulder,  b,  on 
which  rests  the  «inc  ele- 
ment, Z.  In  it  is  placed 
a  small  glass  cup,  </, 
lined  with  copper,  e,  on 
the  lower  end  of  which 
an  insulate«l  copper  wire, 
g,  is  riveted.  A  glass 
I  cy  Under,  h ,  having  a  nole 
at  the  lower  end,  is  sus 
pended  from  the  wooden 
lid,  and  contains  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  crystals, 
which  ket^ps  the  liquid 
in  the  cup  d  saturated 
with  that  salt.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  space  in 
vessel  A  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  t>l 
magnesium. 

Prtscott's  ''Electricity  ' 

Sabine 

Niaudtty  Amer.  transl. 

The  Meidinger  balloon  battery  has  a  tlaak  magazise  for 
supply  of  cryBt&ls. 

Niaudet •127. 

Meg-ohm'.  {Electricity.)  A  measure  of  elec- 
trical force  or  resistance  equal  to  1,000,000  ohms. 

Mcf^Iange'.  {Fabiic.)  A  French  dress  goods 
of  cotton  chain  and  woolen  weft. 

Me-Ian'o-Bcope.  Invented  by  Lommel.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  made  of  two  kinds 
of  glass,  one  on  top  of  the  other ;  the  first  glass  is 
dark  red,  the  second  light  violet.  This  combina- 
tion admits  only  red  rays,  so  that  all  green  plants 
appear  black.  It  may  thus  be  used  to  recognize  the 
flsiines  of  substances  which  show  red  lines  in  the 
spectix>scope,  such  as  potash,  strontium,  etc.;  its  use 
is  limited  to  substances  which  give  red  lines. 

Me-lan'o-type.  A  photograph  on  a  back- 
groimd  of  japanned  metallic  plate.  Invented  by 
Smith  &  Ncff.  The  name  was  originated  by  Peter 
Neff. 

Me-lo'di-o-graph.  A  contrivance  to  record 
the  notes  of  tunes  played  upon  an  instrument. 

In  the  melodic^raph  of  Zigliani,  a  double  flat  spring 
placed  under  each  key  is  connected  with  a  battexr  and  wi^ 
a  recording  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  comb  prorided 
with  insulated  teeth  gently  resting  on  a  copper  cylinder.  A 
strip  of  ruled  and  chemically  prepared  paper  is  drawn  over 
this  roller  by  clock-work,  and  receives  the  impressions  or 
marks  of  the  teeth  of  the  comb.  This  clock-work  can  be 
regulated  so  as  to  cause  the  paper  to  move  in  conformity  with 
the  time  kept  by  a  person  playing  the  instrument.  £t«7 
time  a  key  is  depressed  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  the  elec- 
tricity, pa^sing  through  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  makes 
a  mark  correspoviding  to  the  key  that  has  been  depressed. 

That  of  M.  Carpentier  is  described  in  •  "La  Nature,'"'  and 
the  account  is  reproduced  in  "Scientific  Canadian j' '  *  x. 
lOH,  107.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Intematiooal  Exposition 
of  Klectricity,  Paris,  1881. 

The  subject  has  been  considered  in  the  ''Mech.  />trt.,'- 
M(  SIC  Writer,  p.  1502,  where  the  following  instruments  are 
referred  to  :  — 

Creed,  Br.,  1747.  HennenKlorf,  Qer.,  1748. 

Kreke,  Br.  Unger,  Ger. 

liohlfield,  Br. 


Cresson 
Morton 
Kni^kt 


Me-gass'  Dry'er.    See  Bagasse  Dbteb. 


See  also  Music-RSCORDiico  Instrumbht,  Ihid.,  same  page. 

Besides  the  use  of  the  melodiograph  for  composers  and 
transcribers  of  music,  the  purpose  of  Carpentier's  apparatus 
is  the  perforating  of  sheets  for  melophones  and  other  appara- 
tus for  the  automatic  playing  of  music.  See  also  "Scimtifir 
i4wi»r<fan,'*  xll.  166. 

In  the  apparatus  of  M.  Carpentter  tiie  harmonium  is  on« 
part  and  the  melodiograph  another.  60  wires  concealed  be- 
neath the  tloor  put  the  two  Instruments  in  communication. 
50  keys  of  the  harmonium  are  provided  with  devices,  so  that 
the  depression  of  each  makes  contact  with  the  correspcniding 
wire.  The  currents  operate  a  series  of  perforators,  which 
act  upon  a  band  of  paper,  each  one  being  operated  by  th« 
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DOTement  of  ite  approprUto  key.    The  band  of  paper  ia  car- 
ried along  in  the  melodiograph  by  clook-work. 

In  the  use  of  the  perforated  paper  band  for  playing,  50 
amall  brushefl  of  siirer  wire  placed  in  the  in«trument  make 
contact  through  the  holes  with  a  croe«-piece  against  which 
they  prees  the  paper.  When  a  contact  is  made  by  the  con- 
tact of  a  brush,  through  a  hole,  with  the  cross-piece,  a  cur- 
rent circulates  in  it,  operatex  the  opening  machine  of  the 
corresponding  key  and  causing  the  reed  to  speak,  sustaining 
ttte  sound  so  long  as  the  brush  makes  its  contact  through 
the  hole,  which  may  be  long  or  short. 

Mel'o-graph.    See  Melodioorapu. 

Melt'ing  Fur'nace.  {Glass.)  A  farnace  in 
which  the  Jirit  for  glass  is  melted,  bein^  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  blowing  furnace  from  which  it  is  worked. 
This  is  the  better  practice.  In  America  it  is  roost 
frequently  worked  from  the  me/ting  furnace  direct. 

Melt'ing  Point  of  Al-loya'.  See  Allots, 
"Mech.  Diet.''  p.  66,  et  supra. 

Melting  points  of  gold  and  silver  alloys :  — 

Silver  100  (pure) 964°  C. 

Silver    80,  Gold    20 "^ 975 

Silver    60,  Gold   40 ,     ....  996 

Silver    40,  Gold    60 1020 

Silver    20,  Gold    80 1076 

Gold  100 1096 

Platinum    5,  Gold  95 1100 

Platinum  25,  Gold  75 1225 

Platinum  40,  Gold  60 1320 

Platinum  60,  Gold  40 1460 

PlaUnum  8(»,  Gold  20 IflOO 

Platinum  100 1775 

^^Annaltn  der  Physik.*^ 

Mem^ra-na  Tym-pa'ni  In'stni-ments. 

(Suryical.)      Instruments    for    operating    on    the 
membrana  tyrapani  include :  — 

Simrock's  scissors.  Tympanum  perforator. 

Eustachian  catheter.  Artificial  tympanum. 

Catheter  holder.  Polypus  knife. 

Meatus  knife.  Tensortympani  instrument. 

Otoscope. 

See  also  Ear  Instruments,  p.  289,  supra, 
Me-not'to  Bat'ter-y.    {Electricity,)    A  form 

Fig.  1706. 


Mf  gnivit  V  Iki(  lery  having 
k*  coppiT-phit^  imbedded 
Sit  the  :itil|i]iat('  of  copper 
■  I  vsta]  at  !h»  Hottom  of 
■ill'  jar,  aU'ivr  which  is 
A  layer  of  xmH  sawdust 
iin  whu'b  rt^su  the  zinc 
vhmmit. 

Cr  -'-urt"^   "Ehftritity,^^  •  p. 

iv--«##«-.  ««//*,«             "  ^'^-  ^"^'  Sup.,'  .     .  •  2518. 
Menotto  s  Battery.            NJaudet,  'Mm.  TVa/,../.,"  111. 
"En^^iish  Mechanic  " xxvii.  506. 

Mei/cu-ry.    See  following  references :  — 

Commutator,  Larti^ue,  Pr.  .  *  ^'  Engineering,'^  xxrii.  273. 
Condenser,  CtutU  If  Long      .  •  *^Min.    tf   Sc.  Press,"^  xxxv. 

209. 

Condensers,  Cal *  "Enirin^mnff,"  xxTiii.482. 

Aiauiden •  Laboulm/e's  "i)iW.,"  il.,  ed. 

1877,  article,  '*  Mercure,^- 

Flg!«.  174i>-1752. 
Ywnvxce,  Berrens     .     .     .     .  "/ron  j4§^f,' xxii.,  Oct.  17,  p  11. 
Idria •  Laboulaye's  ^  Dict.^'  ^''Mtr- 

rur*","  ii..  Figs.  1<53-175^ 
Sambrttok *  Laboulaye^s  **Dirt.,"'   "Mer- 

cure,^'  ii.,  FiffB.  1757-1759. 
Obermoschel •  •  Laboulaye's  "Dicr.,''  **Mrr- 

eure,''  \i..  Figs.  1760-1762. 

Purification • ''Se.  Am.  Sup.,"  2697. 

Beduption  works,  Cak  .    .    .  •  "Jffii^in«w»iwf,"xxviii.408. 

Safety  valve •  "Sc.  ylm.  Swp.,"  2193. 

Apparatus  for  testing  pressure 

of;  Teuimer,Qer *"&.  ilm.  £^p.,"  8833. 

Its  oeeuRenot,  mining,  smelting,  eto     Report  of  D.  ds 
88 


Cortazar^  "  Centennicd  Exhibition  ReportSf''*  Group  I.,  vol.  ilL, 
p.  196. 


Fig.  1707. 


Mei/cn-ry  Baf  te-ry. 
(Electricity.)  1.  One  hav- 
ing a  shallow  trough  of 
vulcanite  with  a  partition. 
On  the  bottom  of  each  cell 
is  a  carbon  plate ;  the  zinc 
is  supportea  a  short  dis- 
tance above  it,  and  both 
submerged  in  proto-sul- 
phate  of  mercury.  The 
Marie-Davy  Battery. 

2.  Another  form  has  the 
zinc  in  brine,  and  the  car- 
bon in  sulphate  of  mercury 
in  a  porous  cup. 

''Ganot's  *' Physics''  (1877), 
•  p.  689. 

Sabine'.^  **  Electric  Tele- 
graph,"' liondon,  1867, 229.  «»     n         «  .. 

Beau/Us'  sulphate    of    mer-         ^^rie-Davy  Battery. 
eury  battery  has  a  solid  depolarizer. 
** Telegraphic  Journal "  .     .     .     .     •  vi.  897. 
Mercury  chromate  battery,  Fuller  •  "&.  Amer.  5iip.,"  1127. 

Mer'cu-ry  Pnr'nace.  The  mercury  furnace 
of  M.  Hippolyte  Berrens,  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  is 
thus  described  in  the  '*  Correspondance  Scieni\fique : " 

"  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  or  vertical  furnace,  charged 
periodically,  as  its  action  is  not  continuous.  It  connecta 
with  a  transmitfjiion  chamber,  from  which  the  gases  pass  into 
condensers,  17  to  25  in  number,  the  shape  of  which  resem- 
bles that  of  two  cones  united  at  their  base.  The  lower  cone 
is  buried  in  the  ground,  the  upper,  made  of  sheet  iron,  is 
cooled  by  a  continuous  stream  of  water.  Each  condenser 
has  a  capacity  of  about  30^  cubic.  They  communicate  with 
one  another  at  their  lower  parts.  The  last  one  of  the  system 
is  connected  with  a  chamber  containing  charcoal,  destined  to 
remove  the  la.«t  traces  of  mercury  from  the  gases.  There  Is 
no  chimney,  but  an  aspirator  instead,  which  permits  accu- 
rate regulation  of  the  furnace.  The  walls  of  the  apparatus 
are  coated  with  a  layer  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  char- 
coal powder  and  cement.  The  furnace  at  Barcelona  was 
charged  with  15,717  pounds  of  2.76<^  ore.  Theoretically, 
therefore,  the  yield  should  have  been  455.89  pound:*  of  quick- 
silver, but  In  fact  it  was  450.96,  which  proves  a  lo8.«  of  ^■'^■^'/c, 
although  the  carbon  of  the  last  receiver  was  not  examined. 
Gold  leaf  placed  at  the  end  of  the  apparatus  did  not  show  the 
Iea.1t  trace  of  amalgam.  In  a  second  trial,  — made  in  sum- 
mer, at  a  time  when  work  at  Almaden  is  entirely  suspended 
on  account  of  the  too  heavy  loss  of  quicksilver,  —  the  ex- 
hauster was  run  at  so  high  a  speed  that  the  ore  in  the  fur- 
nace wiis  glazed  ;  the  time  of  the  operation  was  decrea-^ed  by 
25  hour^,  and  yet  the  vield  from  a  charge  of  15,790  pounds 
of  2.82*^^^).  ore  was  4^4.51  pounds,  the  lo«iH  amounting  to 
Z.(u^'c.  A  horizontal  furnace  is  now  building  at  Anfoude- 
guilla  capable  of  working  20  to  80  tons  of  \%  ore  per  day." 

See  also  references  to  Mercury  furnaces  under  Nzrcdrt, 
supra. 

Mer'cu-ry  Hold'er.  {Dentistry.)  A  ynlcan- 
ite  cup  with  cover,  for  the  convenient  preparation 
of  ainalu::im. 

Me-rid'i-an  Cir'cle.    Refer  to :  — 

Fauth  tc  Co •''Scientific  American,'''' xVi.lW. 

Paris  Ob>ervatory      .     .  •  ''Scientijic  Amer.,'''  xxxviii.  1,  4. 

Lahoulayf's  ''DIrtionnaire  dfs  Arts  et  Manufcutures,'"  Iv., 
ed.  1^77,  arMclo  '*Instrunifntf  fJ'Optique,''  •  Fig.  86. 
Meridian  instrument.  Ibid.,  Fig.  29. 

Me-ri'no.  {Fabric.)  A  fine  wool  French  dress 
goods  woven  with  a  twill  on  both  sides.  It  is  made 
from  8  to  50  picks  to  the  inch,  and  is  piece-dyed. 

Cashmere  resembles  it,  except  in  the  respect  of 
being  twilled  on  one  side  only. 

Me-ri'DO  Tulle.  {Fabric.)  An  all-wool  French 
goods. 

Mesh.    The  loop  in  the  texture  of  a  net. 

The  measure  is  stated  by  the  width  of  the  mesh 
stick  on  which  it  is  made ;  or  by  the  length  of  one 
side  of  the  quadrilateral  loop.    Fig.  1708. 
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II  mm  ura^o» 
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Meshing  Net.  {Fishing.)  One  which  entan- 
gles the  fish  by  their  }^^llR  in  the  meshes.  Seines, 
and  many  other  nets  with  specific  names,  are  in- 
cluded with  the  term  meshing.     See  Net. 

Mea'sage  Cop'y-ing  Press.  {Telegraphy.)  A 
press  for  taking  a  copy  of  a  mecsage  received  be- 
fore remitting  to  the  sendee. 

A  duplicate  in  token,  for  tUng,  by  laying  a  sheet  of  damp- 
ened unsiaed  paper  upon  the  mesMige,  and  paitt<iiiK  the  two 
through  a  copying  preos.  The  latter  connistM  of  a  pair  of 
rollers,  which  are  turned  by  steam  power,  an  electro-motor, 
or  by  hand,  according  to  circnnuitoncea.  In  large  offices, 
usually  by  a  Phelps  electro-motor. 

Manifolds  are  uKed  for  preu  news,  of  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  are  required. 

Met'ai.   cy:;— 

Alloys,  fact«  about    .     .      **Sc.  American,''  xxxvii.  217. 
Coating  with  oxides  .     .     **Srienti^e  American  Sup., ^^  1^2. 

Coloring p.  210,  supra. 

Flow  of *  ^* Scientific  American  Sup.,"  lfiS8. 

Mining  leases,  etc.,  EngL     *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"  857. 
Packing,  Jaehton,  Br.    .  •  "Enfgineering,'*  xxv.  34. 
Preserring  compound    .      "Scientific  American,"^  xxxTi.  8^. 
Protecting "Scientific  American  Sup., ^'llfia. 

Mefal-ine.  A  material  for  the  making  or  the 
lining  of  journal  boxes.  See  Metaline,  p.  1423, 
**Mech.  Diet.,"  and  Journal  Box,  p.  1220,  Ibid. 

One  analysis  gives  :  — 

Puraffine 4.98 

Carbon 18.89 

Silica 6.44 

Ume 8.96 

Magnesia 1.90 

Ferric-oxide &94 

Alumina 2.58 

Lead 82.40 

Zinc 20.07 

Tin 1.55 

Copper  , 2.76 

Moisture 0.51 

ioJDll 

"Engineering  " xxix.  53 

"Scientijic  American  " xxxiv.  390. 

Mel/al-ized  Olass.  An  ornamental  ^lass  hav- 
ing flakes  of  gold,  platinum,  mica,  etc.,  distributed 
through  the  glass.  It  is  made  by  the  "  Aurora 
Glass  Co.,"  of  London,  but  much  resembles  the 
Aventurine  {y/}\\c\\  see),  of  which  it  is  perhaps  but 
an  imitation. 

The  metals  used  nre  principally  white  and  yellow.  It  is 
prp.sunied  these  motnls  are  reduced  to  powder  or  thin  leaves, 
and  wh<>n  the  article  ih  in  process  of  manufacture  the  glass 
is  rolled  in  this  merallic  dust,  which  then  adheres  to  the 
glass,  and,  by  re-heating,  the  article  is  finished  in  the  usual 
way  A  piece  of  brokon  gla.«58  of  this  variety  showed  the 
metsU  to  be  near  the  outer  surface  and  slightly  sunk  into 
the  gl.iss. 

Another  mode  of  working  imprisons  a  metalized  surface 
between  two  layern  of  glass. 

An  object  is  first  blown  in  glass  of  the  desired  color  ;  me- 
tollic  tlakcs  are  then  rolled  on  to  it,  and  a  new  laver  or  en- 
velope put  on  thi.'.  The  flakes  are  thus  incloi«od  between 
two  layers  of  glass.  Vases  shown  in  Paris,  in  1878,  had 
black  interior  covered  with  white  mica,  othera  with  golden 
flakes. 

Me-tal1ic  Chain.  The  chain  of  square  iron 
links  with  clasps.    Invented  by  Vaucanson, 

Me-taiaic  Pack'ing.  Tubes  of  lead,  or  some 
soft  metallic  alloy,  filled  with  hemp,  cotton,  or 


some  other  snitable  vegetable  materiaL  These 
tubes  can  be  prepared  of  great  length  and  cat  to 
fit  any  given  requirement.  The  ends  may  be  either 
soldered  together  or  forced  into  close  contact.  The 
convenience,  durability,  and  cheapness  of  this  pack- 
ing arc  especial  recommendations.  —  Strieder,  "Din- 
yler's  PU.  Jour." 

Me-talOic  Shin'gle.  A  plate  of  metal  with 
ridges  on  the  face  for  ornament,  and  beneath  the 
overlap  for  joint ;  a  substitute  for  shingles,  tiles,  or 
slate. 

Me-talli-kon.  An  English  architectural  sor- 
face  decoration  for  consoles,  brackets,  casings  of 
pillars,  etc. 

It  couBista  of  ornamental  glam,  or  ceramic  slalw,  or  foms 
mounted  by  cement  on  glMS  plates  which  an  eecnred  ia 
place.  "Buildtng  News,'-  V&IQ.  ** Scientific  American  Sup- 
piement,^'  746. 

Me-tal1o-phone.  A  keyed  instrument  with 
outside  resemblance  to  a  piano,  but  having  metal- 
lic bars  instead  of  strings.  See  Fig.  3689,  p.  1695, 
^'Mech.  Diet.'' 

The  subject  of  musical  instruments  of  perenssion  pas8t>«- 
ing  bars  tuned  to  a  scale  is  considered  under  Makdua.  2^ee 
alw>  references  passim. 

Mef  al-lur'gy.  Subjects  in  Metallurgy  are 
considered  under  the  following  heads :  — 


Aero-hydric  blow-pipe. 
Air  furnace. 
Alloys :  — 

Aluminium  alloys. 

Aluminium  bronse. 

Anti-incrustadon  alloy. 

Anti- fracture  alloy. 

Applique. 

Bell-metal. 

Bismuth  bronse. 

Brass. 

Bronse. 

Bronse  iron. 

Bronse  steel. 

Carbon  bronse. 

Champ  levt^. 

Chasing. 

Chromeisen. 

Cloisonne. 

Cock  alloy. 

Cupro-manganese. 

Damascecning. 

Damasking. 

Dysiot. 

Electro-silicon. 

Ferro- manganese. 

Ferro-phosphide. 

Ferro-silicium. 

Fusible  metals. 

Gold  alloy. 

Lubricant  alloy. 

Manganese-bronse. 

Manganese  copper. 

Metallikon. 

Melting  point  of  alloys. 

Nickel- bronse. 

Photiphor-bronse. 

Phosphide  of  copper. 

Silver  alloy. 

Solder. 

Spence's  metal. 

Tungsten-bronse. 

White  bronse. 
Aluminium. 
Aluminium  alloys. 
Aluminium  bronse 
Aluminium  gun-metal. 
Aluminium  irold. 
Aluminium  nilver. 
Aluminium  solder. 
A  ma  I STH  mat  or. 
Amalgam  retort. 
Amb«;r  bronse. 
Ammoniarore  process. 
Angle-iron 
Annealing. 
Annealing  machine. 
Annular  furnace. 
Anti-friction  metal. 
Anti-incrustation  aU<qr. 


Antique  bronxing. 
Applique. 
At  wood  steel. 
Axe  tempering. 
Axle-box  metal. 
Baron  steel. 
Basic  lining. 
Bell. 

Bell  and  hopper. 
Bell-meUl. 
Belly-pipe. 
B^rard  steel. 
Bessemer  steel. 
Bidiri  work. 
Billet. 

Bismuth  alloys. 
Bismuth  bronse. 
Black  flux. 
Blast  furnace. 
Blast  furnace  chanter. 
Blister  steel. 
Bloom. 
Bloomary. 
Blowing  engine. 
Blow-pipe. 
Blow-pipe  furnace. 
Blue  bronse. 
Bluing. 
Bnss. 

Brsra  alloys. 
Brass  black-finish. 
Brass  blacking. 
Brami  finishing. 
Brass  coloring- 
Brassing 
Brickbat  core. 
Bronse. 

Bronse  blacking. 
Bronse  casting. 
Bronse  coloring. 
Bronse  iron. 
Bronse  paint. 
Bronse  steel. 
Bronsing. 
Browning. 
Burning. 

Calcining  furnace. 
Carbon-bronae. 
Carbonising  famaee. 
Case  hardening. 
Cast  steel. 
Catalan  foige. 
Cementation  fnmaoe 
Cement  steel. 
Champ-lev^. 
Chaplet. 
Charcoal  core. 
Charcoal  iron. 
Chasing. 
ChdnotftMl. 
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ChUI. 

Ghromeisen. 

Chroma  8te«l. 

Cinder  notch. 

cuppers. 

Cloisonne. 

Cobalt  eleetro-plAtSng. 

Cock  alloy. 

Coin  alloj. 

Coke  f  am*ee. 

Coke  OTen. 

Cold  shot. 

Cold-shut. 

Compreoed  steel. 

Copper. 

Copper  f  unuee. 

Core. 

Comican  famaoe. 

Crucible. 

Crucible  mold. 

Crndble  furnace. 

Crucible  t:t«el. 

Cupellation  furnace. 

Cupola. 

C  upro-mangmDeee. 

Oamaaeeenlng. 

Damascus  steel. 

Decomposing  furnace. 

Deoxydixed  bronxe. 

DesilTerlng  lead. 

Direct  process. 

Double  shear  steel. 

Dry-sand  core. 

Dysiot. 

Electric  furnace. 

Electro-bronzing. 

Electro-plating. 

Electro-silicon. 

EUerhansen  steel. 

EmaiUe. 

Smblemata. 

Enamel. 

Enameling. 

Fagersta  steel. 

Verro-chrome. 

Verro-chromium  steel. 

Ferro-manganese. 

Ferro-  phosphide. 

Ferro-silicinm. 

File  tempering. 

Fine  art  metal-working. 

Flat  chasing. 

Flour  core. 

FoU. 

Fore-hearth. 

Forge. 

Fomo-con^ertiaBenr. 

Foundry  fonaoe. 

Foundry  ladle. 

Frosting. 

Furnace :  — 

Air  furnace. 

Blast  fninaoe. 

Bloomary. 

Blow-pipe  furnace. 

Calcining  furnace. 

Catalan  forge. 

Cementation  furnace. 

Coke  furnace. 

Copper  furnace. 

Corsican  furnace. 

Crucible  furnace. 

Cupellatioa  furnace. 

Foundry  furnace. 

Gas  furnace. 

Gas-generating  furnace. 

Gas-producer  furnace. 

Hot-blast  stoTe. 

Heating  furnace. 

Iron  furnace. 

ladle  furnace. 

Lead  furnace. 

Mercury  furnace. 

Open -hearth  furnace. 

Ore  furnace. 

Osmium  crucible. 

PAttinson's  pots. 

Petroleum  furnace. 

Ponsard  furnace. 

Puddling  furnace. 

Reducing  furnace. 

B«finery. 

Begenerator  furnace. 

ReTerbentory. 

Boasting  f  umaM. 


Shaft  furnace. 

Siemens  furnace. 

Siemens-Martin  furnace. 

Slack-burning  gas-furnace. 

Smelting  furnace. 

Steel  furnace. 

Tempering  furnace. 

Terrace  furnace. 

Turf  furnace. 

Turning  furnace. 

Washing  furnace. 

Wind  furnace. 

Zinc  furnace. 
Furnace  charger. 
Furnace  door. 
Furnace  shield. 
Fusible  metals. 


Gagger. 
GalTanisi 


klTanising. 
Galranising  furnace. 
GalTanising  process. 
Gas  conductor. 
Gas  furnace. 
Gas-generating  furnace. 
Gas  producer. 
Gate. 

Gestenhofer  furnace. 
German  silTer. 
German  steel. 
Gilding. 
Glass  furnace. 
^  Glue-water  core. 
Gold. 

Gold  alloy. 
Gold-colozed  alloy. 
Gold  lacquer. 
Goldsmith's  wo^. 
Gold  substitute. 
Granulated  steel. 
Hardening  tongs. 
Hardness  of  metals. 
Hearth. 

Heating  furnace. 
Heaton  steel. 
HoDiogeneous  steel. 
Hot-blast  oven. 
Hot-blast  stove. 
Incrusted  bronie. 
Incrusted  work. 
Indian  steel. 
Inlaying. 
Inwall. 
Irisation. 
Iron. 

Iron  amalgam. 
Iron  furnace. 
Iron  plating. 
Iron  preserring  pxtMcn. 
Iron  processes. 
Iron  steel. 
iTory  silTcring. 
Japanese  bronie. 
Knobling  fire. 
Knurling. 
Kuft  work. 
Labyrinth. 
Lacquer. 
Ladle  funiace. 
Lead  alloys. 
Lead-roasting  furnace. 
Light  metal. 
Liquid  fuel  furnace. 
Loam  and  sand  core. 
Lubricant  alloy. 
Mackintosh  steel. 
Malleable  bronxe. 
Malleable  iron  process. 
Manganese  bronze. 
Man^nese  copper. 
Martin  steel. 
Matting  machine. 
Mechanical  firing. 
Mechanical  puddler. 
Mechanical  stoker. 
Meroury  furnace. 
Metal  furnace. 
Metaline. 
Metallikon. 

Melting  point  of  alloys. 
Metals :  — 

Alloys  (see  list). 

Aluminium. 

Ohareoal  iron. 

Coloring. 

Oopper. 


Gold. 

Hardnesa  of  metals. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

Platinum. 

Proserring  metals. 

Tin. 
Micolon  steel. 
Mildew  bronae. 
Milling. 

Molasses-water  oore. 
Molding  machine. 
Monnier  process. 
Mosaic  gold. 
Muck  iron. 
Mushet  steel. 
Natural  steel. 
Nickel. 

Nickel-bronae. 
Nickel-plating. 
Nickel  steel. 
Niello. 
Niello  silTcr. 
Nugget. 

Open  hearth  famaoe. 
Open  hearth  steel. 
Ore  breaker. 
Ore  crusher. 
Ore  dryer. 
Ore  furnace. 
Ore  grinder. 
Ore  mill. 
Ore  separator. 
Ore  sifter. 
Ore  washer. 
Ormolu. 
Orugo. 

Osmium  crucible. 
Oxidised  silrer. 
Parcel  gilt. 
FaUna. 

Pattinson's  kettles. 
Pattinson's  pots. 
Pearl  inlaying. 
Peat  steel. 
Pemot  steel. 
Petroleum  furnace. 
Phosphide  of  copper. 
Phosphor-bronxe. 
Phosphor^opper. 
Phosphor-tin. 
Phosphor-xinc. 
Phoephorus  steel. 
Plating. 

Platinising  metals. 
Platinum. 
Platinum  alloy. 
Platinum  plating. 
Ponsard  furnace. 
Producer. 
Puddled  steel. 
Puddler. 

Puddling  furnace. 
Puddling  machine. 
Puddling,  mechanical. 
Quicksilver  furnace 
Recuperator. 
Reducing  furnace. 
Reduction  process. 
Refinery. 

Rcgeneratire  stove. 
Regenerator. 
Regenerator  furnace. 
Repousse. 
Rererberatoxy. 
Ri^pe  steel. 
Roasting  furnace. 
Rosin  core. 
Rotator. 

Rust,  preserring  iron  from 
Salamander. 
Satining. 
Saw  tempering. 
Scab. 
Scaf. 
Scaffold. 
Scar. 

Semi-steel. 
Shaft  furnace. 
Shaking  Ubie. 
Shear  steel. 
Sheet  iron. 
Sheet  lead. 
Sideraphthite. 
8iemen8^}owper  furnace. 


Siemens  furnace. 

Siemens-Martin  steel 

Silicon  steel. 

Silvering. 

Silver  alloy. 

Silver  process.. 

Silver  steel. 

Silvering  iron. 

Silver  ware. 

Single  shear  steel. 

Sintering. 

Skewback. 

Slack-buniing  gas-furnace. 

Slag. 

Slag  wool 

Smelting  furnace. 

Snarling. 

Sof  ^center  steel. 

Solder. 

Soldering. 

Soldering  furnace. 

Soldering  iron. 

Sour-beer  core. 

Speigel. 

Spelter  solder  alloys 

Spence*s  metal. 

Spiegel  iron. 

Spi^eleisen. 

Spinning. 

Sponge. 

Sponge,  metallic. 

Sponge  process. 

Spongy  platinum. 

Sprue  hole. 

Squeeser. 

Staining  metals. 

Steel:  — 

Atwood  steel. 

Baron  steel. 

Bdrard  steel. 

Bessemer  steeL 

Blister  steel. 

Case  steel. 

Cement  steel . 

Ch^not  steel. 

Chromium  steel. 

Compressed  steel. 

Crucible  steel. 

Damascus  steel. 

Double  sheer  steel. 

XUerfaausen  steel. 

German  steel. 

Granulated  steel. 

Heaton  steel. 

Indian  steel. 

Iron  steel. 

Bfackintoeh  steel. 

Bfartin  steel. 

Micolon  steel. 

Mushet  «teel. 

Natural  steel. 

Open-hearth  steel. 

Peat  steel. 

Phosphorus  steel. 

Puddled  steel. 

Ridpe  steel. 

Semi-eteel. 

Shear  steel. 

Siemens-Martin  steel . 

Silicon  steel. 

Silver  steel. 

Single-shear  Kteel . 

Terre-Noire  steel. 

Tungsten  steel. 

Uchatius  steel . 

Vickers  steel. 

Whitworth  steel. 

Woots  steel. 
Steel  chest. 
Steel  furnace. 
Steel-heating  furnace. 
8t«el-iron. 
Tasting  hole. 
Teeming. 
Tempering. 
Tempering  furnace. 
Temce  furnace. 
Tenre-Noire  steel. 
Tilted  steel. 
Tin. 
Tinfoil. 

Tinning  metals. 
Trommel. 
Trompe. 
Tula. 
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Tuhu  silTer.  White  bronie. 

Tungsten  bronxe.  Whitworth  steel 

Tungsten  8t«el.  Wind  furnace. 

Turf  famace.  Wire  plating. 

Turning  furnace.  Woots. 

Tuyere.  Zinc. 

Uchatius  nteel.  Zinc  coating. 

Vemioil.  Zinc  coloring. 

Vickei>>  (iteel.  Zinc  furnace. 

Wa.«ihiug  furnace.  Zinc  plating. 

Water  box.  Zinc  powder. 
Welding  tubes. 

Met'al  Saw.  The  band  saw  —  acierie  a  ruhan 
—  lias  been  adapted  in  France  and  England  for 
cutting  thin  plates  of  metal  into  curved  K)rm8,  for 
ornamental  or  constructive  purposes.  Such  plates 
form  escutcheons,  hinges,  overlays,  and  inlays. 

Met'al  Seal  See 
Leaden  Seal. 

M  e '  t  e  *  o  r'o-graph. 
An  uistrumcut  for  ma- 
king u  record  of  meteuro- 
Jo^jcal  jibeiiuuii^na. 

"  Mi»tfin.TtJlogfral  objwrvatioQS 
iirc>  j-litkwii  by  fh'ia  in»trMiaeut 
r.ii  ritbk>>4  priuteil  on  j»  .^lip  of 
|.»iper.  Oi  tbe  nix  tabular  col- 
li cm  k,  Uie  fiffti  (fires  tbi?  houm  ; 
(ht»  sivcond ,  t  lit'  n^HcicH)'  oi  the 
wiial  ;  thf?  third,  thi-  tUrei  Hon 
of  tbt*  i<*jime :  t[w  fourth,  the 
tt^iajHTNturi' .  the  fifth,  the 
degriv  of    humidity ,  a  c  i:  a  r  d- 


Fig.  1709. 


Theorfirs  Printing  Meteorograph.    {Swedixk.} 


iiig  to  AugU!«t"»  iiietho*!  ;  and  the  sixth,  the  atmoiipheric 
pressure,  which  is  given  in  millimct«Ts.  The  degrees  of  the 
thermometer  employed  are  those  of  the  Centigrade  scale,  and 
iM'gative  degree*  are  expressed  by  their  complements  of  100. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  U  indicated  by  figures  from  1  to 
32.  The  numbers  expressing  the  velocity  of  the  wind  sig- 
nify meteni  in  a  M>cond. 

"  The  registration  takes  place  by  means  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, which  are  closed  in  the  barometer  and  both  the  ther- 
mometers by  contact  between  the  quiclisilver  and  steel 
wires  that  descend  into  their  tubes,  and  at  the  weather-coclc 
and  anemometer  by  contact  between  a  metal  knob,  which  is 
put  into  motion  by  the  current,  and  a  wheel  which  is  in 
a  direct  mechanical  combination  with  each  of  these  instru- 
ments. 

"  The  steel  wires  in  the  barometer  and  in  both  the  ther- 
mometers are  connected,  each  by  its  respective  system  of 
bra.«»s  wheels,  with  numerical  types  engraved  on  the  eilges, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  rotation  of  the  wheels  caus&><  .lu 
upward  or  downward  motion  of  the  steel  wires,  so  that  the 
point  of  the  scale  on  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wire 
is  situated  is  necessarily  that  indi'-ated  by  the  number  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  moment  upijcruiont  on  the  correspond- 
intr  wheels.  The  two  othvr  bra.'js  wheels  with  engraved  fig- 
ures are  likewise  combined,  by  means  of  electric  currents, 
with  the  above-named  metal  knobs  in  the  weather-cock  and 
the  anemometer,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  figure  which  is 
uppermost  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheels  at  the  moment  it 
is  about  to  be  registered  indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind 
at  the  same  moment,  and  its  mean  force  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  The  wheels  containing  the  figures  are  gOTemed  by  an 
electro-magnetic  motor,  which  for  each  observation  sets  the 
five  systems  successively  in  motion  until  the  corresponding 
wires  have  reached  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  and  the 
two  thermometers,  and  caused  a  contact  between  the  abore- 
named  metal  knob  in  the  weather-cock  and  the  anemometer, 
and  the  wheels,  which  are  in  a  mechanical  combination  with 
each  of  the.se  instruments. 

**  The  numbers,  therefore,  that  are  uppermost  on  the  num- 
bered wheels  are  just  those  which  indicate  the  height  of 


the  barometer  and  of  the  two  thermometen,  as  well  u  the 
direction  and  relocitj  of  the  wind.  And  now  the  same 
electro-magnetic  motor  operates  upon  a  printing  apparatui^, 
which,  after  having  deposited  color  on  the  types,  prasaes  tht- 
above-mentioned  slip  of  paper  against  them. 

"  This  being  done,  the  steel  wires  are  drawn  np  again  by 
the  motor,  which  stops  as  soon  as  a  certain  distance  from 
the  quicksilver  is  attained,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  next  ob- 
servation. The  interval  between  the  observafcionB  is  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

"  As  the  clock  which  determines  the  time  of  the  observa- 
tions does  not  require  winding  up,  the  instrument  itself 
restoring  the  tension  of  the  mainspring  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  it  continues  going  as  long  as  the  impellent  force,  i.  e., 
the  electric  current,  is  maintained ;  and  as  the  slip  of  paper 
applied  lasts  for  fully  three  months,  that  is  the  period  for 
which  the  instrument  may  be  left  to  itself.'*  —  M.  Sorenson. 

In  the  meteorological  recording  instrument  of  Von  Baum- 
hauer,  of  Utrecht,  IloUand,  shown  at  the  Centennial,  the 
instrument  was  run  by  weight  and  clock-work,  the  stylus 
making  its  marks  or  dots  upon  a  reTo^ring  Tertieal  cylin- 
der with  blackened  surface. 


See  also  — 


"&.  Xmw.  Sup.,"  Ml. 
►  **Emgm«eringf'^  jcrrii.  6. 


Printing,  TheortU,  Sweden   .     . 
See  also  Ankmomktbr,  supra, 

Me'ter.  (Fishing.)  The  strengthening  line 
of  a  seine  or  gill  net,  to  the  upper  one  of  which 
the  floats,  and  to  the  lo\yer  the  weights,  are  at- 
tached. The  seaming  is  the  marginal  line  of  the 
net,  to  which  it  in  seized  by  meshes,  and  the  mdfr 
is  an  outside  line  seized  at  intervals  of  a  jard. 

Me'ter  and  Am-mo'ni-a  Safn-ra'tor. 

{Gas.)    An  experimental  instrument,  used  in  the 
proving  of  the  quality  of  gas.  —  Goodwin. 

Me'ter  Prov'er.  (Gas.)  A  holder  of  known 
capacity  used  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  indica- 
tions of  a  gas  meter. 

The  prover  is  accurately  counterpoised  and  adjusted  .«o  a^ 
to  give  a  uniform  pressure  from  top  to  bottom      The  water 

Fig.  1710 


Meter  Prover. 

must  be  uniform  in  temperature  with  the  air  of  the  room  in 
which  the  experiment  is  conducted.  The  meter  id  coo- 
nected  to  the  holder,  and  a  small  quantity  admitted  to 
bring  the  pointer  on  the  index  to  any  figuxe  desired.  Next 
adjust  the  pointer  on  the  holder  to  (P.  Turn  on  the  gas 
and  make  one  or  more  complete  rerolutions  of  the  pointer 
on  the  dial.    The  quantity  registexed  by  the  meter  should 
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eorrespond  with  the  indications  on  the  vertical  scale  of  the 
holder.    Per  centage  of  error  is  readily  calculated. 

Met'ric  Sys'tem.  In  addition  to  the  remarks 
on  page  1428,  "Mech.  Did."  Metric  System,  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  French  commis- 
sion of  1798  to  report  upon  the  selection  of  a  natural 
standard  of  measurement;  and  on  p.  1554,  Oi>om- 
eter;  p.  173,  Astronomical  Instruments,  in 
reference  to  early  measurements  in  Egypt  and  Mes- 
opotamia of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  by  Fernel, 
physician  to  Catharine  de  Medici,  1550  :  — 

CaAsini  (&.  1625;  d.  1712),  the  dipcoverer  of  the  diurual 
periols  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Vi'nui<,atiil  the  Sun;  of  four  Katel- 
litejt  of  Saturn,  of  which  IIuvKhont;  had  previously  discovered 
one,  and  the  f&mt  observer  of  xudiacal  light,  gave  gpreat  atten- 
tion to  the  mea#urement  of  au  are  of  the  meridlui.  Ca.«sini 
wad  invited  to  Paris  by  Colbert,  and  he  and  his  descendants 
of  three  generations  pre<*ided  over  the  Observatory  of  Paris. 

PrpMident  de  Brosstis,  **  En  lialie  -  ( 1739),  tome  i.,  p.  237,  el 
5«V.  ( Didier,  Paris,  1868),  mentions  the  church  of  San  Petro- 
nio  in  Bologna  and  its  curiosities  :  — 

"  Mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  principal  est  la  fameuse  ligne  nitirid- 
ienne  trac^e  sur  le  pavd  par  Cariidni,  laqueile.  tant  qu*elle 
existeni,  servira  de  r6gle  aux  astronoraes  ii  vcner  pour  meas- 
urer I'nbliqult^  de  I'^cliptique  Ellc  c:<t  menagec  fort  adroit- 
ment  <lans  la  plus  grande  longeur  de  lY'glise,  passant  avec 
obliquity  entre  deux  pilfers.  La  longueur  de  cette  ligne  fait 
la  xtx-crnt-miUieme  partie  de  la  circonftrence  df  la  Urre. 

"  Elle  est  de  nuirbre,  devisee  dans  .*a  longueur  on  deux  par- 
tis (^f^.iles,  par  un  filet  de  cuivre  qui  marque  pr^cisement  le 
m^ridif  n  ;  ec  sur  le  marbre  sont  gravees  toutes  lea  chose  qui 
peuveiic  avoir  rapport  4  Touvrage  pour  le  rendre  parfait. 
L'entlroit  de  la  voute  oil  est  le  petit  trou  par  ou  I'lmage  du 
floleil  va  «  porter  k  midi  pr^if<ement  sur  la  ligne  de  cuivre 
s'^tant  un  pen  affaiss^,  on  fut  oblige,  sur  la  fin  du  si^clo 
dernier,  de  re«taurer  il'ouvrage.  11  pa>>se  maintenant  pour 
le  plu-s  parfnit  de  tons  ceux  qui  sont  en  ce  genre,  et  ses 
bovnes  qualities  sont  inscrites  sur  une  pierre  incrust^  dans 
lemur.  J'ai  ett^  choqii^  de  voir  qu'on  la  foulait  aux  pieds 
sans  Hictpect,  ce  qu'en  efface  beaucoup  les  caract^res.'- 

New  standard ^'' Se.  Am.  Supplement  "  1^. 

Toapprox.  yards  and  meters  .  ^*  Scientific  Am.^'^  xxxviii.  41. 

Me-tror'ga-non.  (Snrgiccd.)  A  uterine  knife 
with  a  guard  blade.  —  Newman. 

Mez'i-can  Bit.  (Manege.)  A  stiff  cheek  bit, 
haWnj;  a  high  port,  to  which  is  attached  a  large 
ring,  which,  when  the  bit  is  in  the  horse's  mouth, 
encircles  the  jaw.  The  clieeks  are  long,  and  have 
rein  rings  at  the  lower  ends ;  they  are  also  wide 
and  quite  ornamental ;  chains  and  small  drops  are 
attached  to  various  parts  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
mentation ;  it  is  the  most  severe  bit  in  use. 

Mez'i-can  Cloth.  (Fabrics.)  A  silk  and 
wool  French  goods. 

Mez'za  Ma-jori-ca.  (Ceramics.)  Pottery 
with  a  lead  glaze  and  decorated  wiih  colors,  in 
which  the  running  together  of  tiie  glaze  and  color 
gives  a  mingled  or  softened  appearance  to  the  out- 
line of  the  ornamentation. 

The  Italian  mezza  majolica  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
was  made  in  great  quantity,  and  some  pieces  were  of  great 
beauty. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  preceded  the  stanniferous  glaxc  (used 
by  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Majorca)  and  that  the  seorct  of 
the  tin  glaze  was  rediscovered  by  Luca  della  Kobbia,  who 
thus  initiated  the  majolica  ware. 

fiffi'ca.  Some  of  the  mechanical  and  ornamen- 
tal uses  of  mica  are  enumerated  ou  p.  1430,  ''Mech. 
Diet:' 

Spectacle  glasses  of  mica,  used  in  Germany,  are  concaved 
in  the  sh  ipe  of  watch  glasses,  and  are  about  'l-25'^  in  thick- 
new.  They  are  mounted  in  simple  brass  wire  frames,  and 
are  made  sufficiently  large  to  fit  closely  around  the  eye  sock- 
ets. The  advantages  gained  by  this  utilization  are  very 
great. 

iVfioray^j  omamenteU  process /or  treating  mica  :  — 
The  mineral  is  first  cut  to  the  desired  thickness,  then 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  isinglass  diluted  in  water, 
and  the  gold  or  other  surface  applied,  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  dry.  A  copper  pattern  of  the  desired  design  is 
next  placed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet,  and  any  super- 
fiuoos  parts  of  the  gilding  are  removed  by  means  of  a  email 
brush,  the  design  remaining  on  the  parts  not  brushed. 
ColoxB  are  then  laid  on  as  desired,  and  the  whole  is  coated 


with  a  solution  of  liquid  glue,  diluted  in  alcohol.  The  iheet 
is  then  fastened  with  glue  permanently  in  position. 

Puseker's  process,  Nuremberg  :  Treat  thin  plates  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  silver  as  with  glass.  Cut  into  shapes 
for  inlaying. 

Heat  to  redness  to  give  a  dulled  look ;  for  inlaying,  — 

Scatter  powdered  mica  on  sheets  of  gelatine  and  vami.>«h. 

Mix  powdered  mica  with  dissolved  gum  arabic  for  a  silver 
paint. 

Powdered  mica,  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  washed,  and 
sorted  for  fineness :  used  in  dusting  over  artificial  flowers, 
fancy  papers,  passementerie ;  articles  of  wood,  metal,  glass, 
paper,  papier-mach^,  gypsum,  etc.  The  articles  are  painted 
in  bronze  colors  ;  then  receive  a  binding  coat  of  gelatine,  and 
the  mica  is  dusted  on. 

SfH!  for  colors,  etc.,  Bbonzino,  p.  138,  supra. 

DuMtvd  over  articles  coated  with  asphalt  vexnish  imitates 
granite. 

See  also  Ma&blk,  Artificial,  supra. 

Mi'co-lon  Steel.  (Metallurgy.)  Steel  made 
by  the  process  suggested  by  Reaumur,  1722,  by 
adding  wrought  iron  to  ca.st  iron  to  reduce  the 
mixture  to  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  form  steel. 

Martin's  process  is  a  successful  application  of  the  same 
suggestion. 

It  may  be  applied  either  in  the  crucible  or  the  cupola.  In 
the  former,  the  proportions  of  iron  and  steel  are  placed  in 
the  crucible  with  such  an  amount  of  spii^elei^en  as  may 
consist  with  the  character  of  steel  required. 

The  cupola  process,  in  which  coke  alone  is  used  as  fuel, 
proceeds  in  the  same  way.  but  the  proportions  chosen  by 
the  inventor  have  been  preferably  such  as  to  give  a  good  east- 
ing steel  for  bells,  but  one  which  will  not  weld. 

M.  Debette  thinks  ''  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  this." 

Mi'cro-bat'ter-y.  A  very  small  galvanic  bat- 
tery, used  in  testing  the  delicacy  of  instruments  ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  cell  of  thimble  size,  with  a  frac- 
tion of  a  teaspoonful  of  exciting  liquid. 

Mr.  Collet  wrote  from  Heart's  Content,  Newfoundland  :  — 
"  I  have  just  sent  my  compliments  to  Dr.  Gould,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  is  in  Valentia,  Ireland,  with  a  batterj'  composed 
of  a  gun  cap  with  a  strip  of  zinc,  excited  by  a  drop  of  water 
the  .«ize  of  a  tear." 

See  also  Micro-battery  for  telephone,  *^ English  Af«cAante,^' 
*  xxvii.  602. 

Mi'cro-far'ad.  (Electricity.)  The  millionth 
part  of  a  farad.  The  practical  unit  of  capacity  ; 
l)eing  the  trillionth  part  of  the  abs*olute  electro- 
magnetic unit  =  tV'tIW'  —  Gordon. 

Mi-crom'e-ter.  iMicmscopy.)  A  piece  of 
glass  ruled  into  lOOths  and  lOOOths  of  an  inch,  and 
used  to  measure  objects  in  the  field. 

See  statement  on  pp.  1430,  1431,  ''Afech.  Diet." 

Cf.  Burch *  *^Srienti fie  American  Sup.:' 2ilS. 

Davidson •'' Mining  f^  Sc.  Prtss,'' xxiav.  296. 

Govt '^  fron  Agf,"  xxii.,  Nov.  21,  p.  16. 

Calii)er,  Victor  Co.     .     .  •  ''Iron  Agr,"  xxi.,  Feb.  28,  p.  1 
Screw, and  applications. 

Meyfr *  ^' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  ^\\. 

Measurements  ....  *  "JVfonii/.  ff  Builder,'^  xi.  14. 
Microscope *** Scientific  American  Sup.,"  10O7. 

Mi-crom'e-ter  Cal'i-per.  A  pocket  in.ntru- 
ment  for  delicate  measurements  of  thickness. 

Its  range  is  usually  up  to  25  millimeters,  beyond 
which    the  Vernier  caliper,  Fig.  6968,  p.  2707, 


Fig.  1711. 


Micrometer  Caliper. 
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**Afech.  Diet.,''  is  regarded  as  the  preferable  instru- 
ment. 

The  micrometer  caliper  is  graduated  to  read  to  40tbfl  of 
millimeten,  but  SOttu  are  readily  obtained.  Binding  and 
adjusting  screws  furnish  ready  means  for  compensating  for 
any  wear  resulting  from  use. 

The  instrument  is  also  made  to  read  in  fractions  of  inches. 
The  one  shown  luui  u  capacity  of  1'^  and  can  be  i«t  to  ^  and 
\  thousandths. 

Mi-crom'e-ter  Screw  Con'tact  Cal'i-per. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Kimball  describes  a  method  nsed  by 
him  to  detect  the  contact  of  micronieter  screws. 

In  the  case  in  question  the  micrometer  screw  had  60 
tbrfOilx  to  an  inch,  and  its  head  was  graduatetl  to  300  parts, 
so  that  the  unit  of  meti.>«uremcnt  was  the  l-lS,000th".  The 
iron  bar,  micrometer  screw,  and  a  telephone,  were  put  in 
the  circuit  of  a  weak  Ix»clanrlie  cell.  When  the  Hcrew  was 
turned  up  to  loose  contact  with  the  bar,  the  familiar  boiling 
sound  of  a  too  sensitive  microphone  was  heard,  which  ceased 
the  iunitant  tirui  contact  was  made,  the  change  to  silence 
being  abrupt  and  sharply  defined. 

Mi'cro-phone.  An  instrument  which  is  sim- 
ply a  telephonic  transmitter  of  peculiar  form,  but 
which  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  plays  the 
same  part  in  acoustics  in  regard  to  feeble  sounds 
that  the  microscope  does  in  optics  in  regard  to 
small  objects.  It  is  an  amplificutor  of  mechanical 
vibrations  of  weak  intensity,  which  it  changes  into 
undulatory  current^. 

Its  action  depends  upon  the  property  possessed 
by  some  substances  of  varying  their  electrical  re- 
sistance under  varying  physical  conditions;  stress, 
temperature,  division,  etc. 

The  name  was  given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  whose  in- 
strument is  shown  in  Fig.  1712,  ancl  a  view  of  Du- 
cretet's  model  is  given  in  Fig.  1713. 


Fig.  1712. 


Hu^hes^  Microjikone. 


"  It  is  formed  of  a 
small  charcoal  crayon, 
A,  pointed  at  both 
ends.  It  is  lightly 
held  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion between  two  cups 
hollowed  out  of  two 
small  carbon  blocks, 
c  Cj  which  are  fixed  to 
a  thin  sounding-board. 
This  last  is  laid  on  a 
firm  plate.  The 
blocks  O  C  are  con- 
nected by  wires  with 
the  pile,  and  the  lino 
wire  that  leads  to  the 
telephone. 

**  Not  only  wordu 
and  musical  noteji,  hut 
the  faintest  vibra- 
tions,   and    even     im- 


perceptible sounds,  are  conrerted  by  It  into  sonorous  repe- 
titious. The  hlightest  stroke  on  or  touch  again.<*f  the  plate 
will  protluce  a  loud,  grating  sound  in  the  telephone."  — 
'•  Ehrtnrian."^ 

Fiir.  1713. 


Diirrftet's  Model  of  Hughes'  Microphone. 

Referriiig  t«^  the  question,  Hughes  va.  Edison,  »n  re  micro- 
phone, the  '^ Elidrictan  "  remarks  :  — 

'•  It  is  now  eaf  V  to  understantl  the  >lit:ht  differences  that 
exl?>t  hetw«M'n  K«li'«ons  carbon  fmn^uutter,  and  the  micro- 
phone in  the  KiiiM>le  form  iriv.n  to  it  by  Mr.  IIu(fhes. 

The  rclephonii-  or  n)irn>i.li(>ni«'  :irti(»n  is  produced  in  both 
instrument.**  by  the  vantttums  of  electric  resistance^  which  re- 


sult from  the  vibrations  tkuit  are  communicat«d  to  the  traD»- 
mitter 

"In  Edison's  carbon  telephone  these  vibrations  act  on  a 
phite,  that  produces  variable  pressures  on  a  disk.  In  Uughe*' 
microphone,  the  vibrations  change  the  points  and  surface  of 
contact ;  one  is  arranged  for  transmitting  words  cmlv,  whilf 
the  other  is  more  specially  adapted  for  sending  feeble'mund*. 

•'  There  has  been  every  reason,  therefore,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  consider  the  invencions  of  Edison  and  Hughes  u 
perfectly  distinct,  both  as  regards  the  methods  employed, 
and  the  effects  produced.  A  whole  series  of  instrumenL« 
have  since  bridged  over  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
original  inventions.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  with  the  new  transmitters  of  fil&ke, 
Boudet,  Paris,  Ader,  etc.,  before  us,  but  all  the  microphone* 
and  microphonic  speakers  can  be  designated  under  the  ge- 
neric name  of  carbon  transmitters.'^ 

••  The  small  model  of  a  microphone  by  Ducretet,  Fig.  1713, 
reproduces  most  of  the  experiments.  A  small  graphite  or 
coke  crayon  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  kept  in  a  vertical 
position  between  two  coke  carbons,  D  Di.  The  bearer  of  the 
upper  cup,  D,  is  90  arranged  ttxat  the  equilibrium,  and  tb« 
play  of  the  cru}on  between  the  cups,  can  be  readily  regu- 
lated, and  con.Hequently  the  sensitiveness  of  the  microphone 
The  two  cui>s  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  two 
boundaries,  B  B'.  The  whole  is  fixed  to  a  small  board  and 
a  wooden  upright,  P.  Two  India  rubber  tubes,  underneath, 
serve  as  feet  to  the  board,  and  isolate  any  foreign  vibrationg. 
A  slip  of  emery  paper  provides  a  rough  surface,  £,  for  pro- 
ducing frictions  to  be  transmitted  by  the  instrument. 

"  A  pile  of  two  or  three  Daniell  or  Leclanch^  elements,  and 
a  telephone,  T,  placed  at  a  distance^  form  a  complete  circuit, 
in  which  is  comprised  the  crayon  (7,  with  imperfect  con- 
tacts." —  ^' Electrician.^^ 

Edison  discovered  that  carbon  varied  \x»  electri- 
cal resistance  with  variation  of  pressure,  and  upon 
this  is  ba.<ted  his  articulating  telephone.  Subse- 
quently, this  property  was  found  to  be  inherent  in 
other  instances,  even  the  atmospheric  medium  it- 
self. 

Ediaon's  plan  was  to  use  several  pieces  of  semi-eoDdnetor 
Fig.  1714. 


Fig.  171& 


Edison's  Microphone. 

instead  of  one.  One  of  his  earliest  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  1714 
Some  pieces  of  charcoal  are  supported  each  by  an  upright 
spring  Ki^  1715  has  two  carbons  sep- 
arated by  a  plate  of  metal.  .Another 
form  ha.s  10  plates  of  silk  preparetl  by 
satunition  in  dextrine  and  lamp-black. 
Edison's  pile  telephont  has  alternate 
plates  of  zinc  and  copjMjr  with  a  bibu- 
lous meilinm  bctwien  pairs. 

Prfsrnit's  '^Speaking  telephonf.  Elec- 
tric lii;ht,"  etc.,  gives  many  forms,  in- 
cluding: the  above,  and  al.«o  — 

The  ronflenser,  in  which  the  plates  are 
arnmtred,  as  in  the  onlinary  form  of 
cund<ii-»r. 

Tin-  inirrophone  with  graphite  rods. 

Microphone  with  pendants. 

MKriifihnnr  without  carbon. 

The  name  microfelephone  was  given 
by  .lulian  Ocko.-wic/.. 

See  also  Stkthoscopic  Pkndclum. 
infrn. 

Coke  mirr&fjhone:  Blyth.  Articulate 
sounds  can  b*-  received,  as  well  as  trans- 
mitted, by  an  instrument  made  of  an 
ordinary  earthenware  jar,  about  3^"  in 
diameter  and  4^'  deep,  half  filled  with 


Mimtpkonr  with 
Carbon  disks. 


PUT«  XXIX. 
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gfts  coke  broken  into  ooazae  fragment*  The  electrodes  are 
two  stripe  of  tin  about  1/'  wide,  slipped  down  on  each  side 
b«tween  the  pot  and  the  coke,  bent  orer  the  edges,  and 
fastened  with  a  cord.  When  a  pair  of  thei«e  are  pnt  in  circuit 
with  two  strong  Grove  cells  the  arrangement  is  complete.  — 
"JVoinre.' 

Pocket  microphone:  TVoiiv^.  It  resembles  a  small  dark 
lantern,  with  a  carbon  crayon  substituted.  Even  when  a 
person  speaking  stands  from  75^  to  lOO'  from  the  microphone. 
It  transmits  hU  voice  very  well  to  a  receiving  telephone. 
The  instrument  can  be  used  for  revealing  the  movement  of 
a  clock,  the  heart  or  lungs.  —  "2>i  Nature.*^ 

The  instrument  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest  noises  in  a 
building :  a  whisper,  a  foot.4tep,  a  creak,  mice,  the  ticks  of 
clock,  and  what  not     A  watchman  with  a  ma«t  delicate  ear. 

PendtUum  teUphotu :  An  upright  bar  of  carbon  suspended 
from  a  support,  so  that  itji  lower  end  ro.^t^  gently  against  a 
»harp  contact  piece  of  carbon 

Hughf* "£nffm<m*iiff,*»»xxv  370;  •384, 

476,  481,  518. 
Hugkes-Ediwn     .     .     .      ^' Engineering, "%x\i.  12,  49. 

Beceivers •  ''Engineering,*"  xxvH.  289 

Sedlaeck,  Hungary    .     .  *  ** Engineering,'*  xxviii.  2<J&. 
As  a  seismometer       .     .      '^Engineering,"'  xxix.  ^iiS. 

Bytk "Iron  Age,'-'  xxii.,  July  26,  p.  7. 

Coke "/ronj4^<r,' xxil.,  Dec.  26,  p.  16. 

Pocket,  IVouv^,  Pr.  .     .      "Iron  Age,"  xxiii.,  Jan.  9,  p.  13. 
'^Manuf.  k  Builder;'  x.  151,  196 
Pocket,  Trout>4     .     .    .  •  "Mnnuf.  k  Builder,'*  xi.  63. 
In  diagnoeis      ....      *' Mining  if  Sc.  Press,'*  xxx\\\.\^. 

Hughes •"E/i^.  ^  iVfin.  JoMr.j'xxvi.  186. 

Hughes *  "  Telegraphic  Journal;  *  vL  225. 

Hughes-Bdison  (by  Pope)    "  TtUgraphie  JourneU;'  vi.  800. 

Verfker *'*  Telegraphic  Journal,**  vi.  812. 

MiUar  ( Receiving)  .  .  "  TtUgraphie  Journal, ' '  vi .  3S9 . 
As  a  seismometor  ...  "  Telegraphic  Journal;"  vii.  68. 
OossUy- Hughes    .     .     .  •  "  Tflegraphic  Journal,**  vii.  144. 

Pendulum *  "  Telegraphic  Journal;''  vii.  170. 

Hughes •  ''En^nter;-   xlv.   843,  406,  461- 

Lunetuter •  "  Engineer,"*  xlv.  422. 

Barker  on "  Eiiglish  Aleehanic;*  xzvii.  617. 

duMoncel "fn^/wA  AfefAaniV,"  xxvii.  486. 

Uierophone ^'Iron  Age,*'  xxi..  June  6,  p.  1; 

June  20,  p.  9. 
''Mining  ^  Sc.  Press;*  xxxvii.SS, 

99,408. 
**Eng.  t  JMin.  Jour.;^  xxv.  441 ; 
•  XXVI.  8,  119,  44U  ;  xxvii.  77, 
129. 
•" Sc.  American;*  xxrvlii.888,404  ; 
xxxlx.  16,  20.  63,  •  2o<J. 

Hughes •  "Eng.  Mechanic;*  xxvii.  235,  266. 

Lancaster  ....  "fn^r.  iVecAanic,."  xxvii.  317, 428. 
Microphone  pile. 

Lancaster ** English  Mechanic;-  xxvii.  ^8. 

Microphone  relay. 
Houston  If  Thomson  .  *  "English  Mechanic;*  xxvii.  493. 

Bowling * ''Scientific  American;"  xi.^2A. 

Hopkins •".St.  iimeriran,'' xxxix.  318. 

Stethoscopic     .     .    .     .  •*'&.  XwienVan,"  xxxix.  233. 

Tait "Scientific  American;"  xl.  63. 

Hughes "Technologiste;' x\.\^. 

AsaTeleg.  transmitter. 

Preeee "Journal  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.;*  ix.  69. 

Odtoswiez,  on  the     .     .      " Se.  American  Sup.;*  •3296. 
Mnacular  contraction     .  *  "  Sc.  American  Sup.;"  3646. 
Receiver,  Millar    .    .    .  •"Sc.  American  Sup.;'  2832. 
Detecting    diffusion    of 
gases  through  a  septum     "  Sc.  American  Sup.,*'  2320. 

In  surgery "Sc.  American  Sup.;'  23151. 

Lancaster *  "Sc.  American  Sup.;' 2\'<S. 

Gaiffe-Edison  .     .    .     .  •"Sc.  American  Sup.;*  2\i^7. 

Hopkins •"Sc.  American  Sup.;' f^m. 

Preeee •  "Sc.  American  Sup.;' 2i}'di. 

General  r^sumd  .  .  .  •"Sc.  American  Sup.,'*  2691,  2692. 
Modifications,  Hopkins  .  •  "Sc.  American  Sup.,**  251*3,  2694. 

Simple •"Sc.  American  Sup.;' 2iM. 

St«thoscopic      .     .     .     .•"Sc.  Amrriran  Sup.;' 2iJ!^. 
Musical,  Far<«y     .     .     .•  "Sc.  American  Sup.,**  2£&4. 

Mi'cro-phone  Relay.  A  delicate  microphone 
attached  to  the  plate  of  the  receiving  telephone  as 
a  relay. 

As  contrived  by  Houston  &  Thomson.  See  "  Telegraphic 
Journal;*  •  ri.  9*&. 

The  microphone  n»  a  relay  for  itself.  *  "  TeUgrapkic  Jour- 
nal;* Tl.  861. 

Mi'cro-Boope.  Beck's  "International"  Mi- 
croscope, shown  in  Plate  XXIX.,  has  a  tripod,  a,  for 
its  base,  upon  which  is  placed  a  revolving  fitting  6, 
graduated  to  degrees,  bv  which  means  the  micro- 


scope  can  be  turned  around  without  its  being  lifted 
from  the  table,  and  the  amount  of  such  rotation 
registered  ;  upon  this  fitting  two  pillars  are  firmly 
fixed,  and  between  them  the  limb  c  can  be  elevated 
or  depressed  to  any  angle,  and  tightened  in  its  po- 
sition by  the  lever  d.  The  limb  carries  at  one  end 
the  body  e  (binocular  or  monocular),  with  eye- 
pieces and  object-glasses ;  in  its  center  is  the  com- 
pound stage  yl  beneath  which  is  the  circular  plate, 
sliding  on  a  dove-tailed  fitting,  and  moved  up  and 
down  by  the  lever  z,  and  carry mg  the  supplement- 
ary body  or  sub-stajre  g;  and  at  the  lower  end  a 
triangular  bar  carrying  the  mirror  h. 

The  binocular  body  consists  of  two  tubes,  the  one  fitted  in 
the  optical  axis  of  the  microscope,  and  the  other  oblique. 
At  their  lower  end  and  immediately  above  the  object-glass 
there  is  an  opening,  into  which  a  small  brass  box  or  fitting, 
t,  slides ;  thi8  box  holds  a  prism  so  constructed  that  when 
slid  in  it  intercepts  half  the  rays  from  the  object -glass,  di- 
verts them  from  their  direct  course,  and  reflects  them  into 
the  additional  or  oblique  tube.  When  the  box  is  drawn 
back  to  a  certain  distance  the  prism  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  field  of  view,  and  all  the  rays  puss  up  the  direct 
body,  and  the  microscope  is  converted  into  a  monocular 
one. 

The  upper  or  eye-piece  ends  of  the  tub^i  are  fitted  with 
racks  and  pinioiyfor  varying  the  distances  between  the  two 
eye-pieces,  to  suit  the  differences  between  the  eyes  of  va- 
rious persons. 

This  body  is  moved  up  and  down  with  a  quick  movement 
by  means  of  the  milled  heads  k,  and  with  a  very  delicate 
and  fine  adjustment  by  the  milled  head  /. 

The  compound  stage  is  of  new  construction  ;  the  object  is 
most  frequently  merely  placed  upon  it,  but,  if  necessary,  it 
can  be  clamped  by  carefully  bringing  down  the  spring-pieee 
m ;  the  ledge  will  slide  up  or  down,  and  the  object  may  be 
pushed  sideways  ;  this  arrangement  form.s  the  coarse  adjust- 
ment. Finer  movements  in  vertical  and  horixoutal  direc- 
tions are  effected  by  means  of  two  milled  heads,  n  and  o. 
The  whole  stage  revolves  in  a  circular  ring  by  the  milled 
head  p,  or  this  can  be  drawn  out,  and  then  it  turus  rapidly 
by  merely  applying  the  fingers  to  the  two  ivory  studs  q  q 
fastened  on  the  top  plate,  which  Is  divided  into  degrees  to 
regi«tor  the  amount  of  revolution.  The  stage  is  attached  to 
the  limb  on  a  pivot,  and  can  be  rotated  to  any  ancle,  which 
angle  is  recorded  on  the  divided  plate  r,  or  can  oe  turned 
completely  over,  so  that  the  object  can  be  viewed  by  light 
of  any  obliquity  without  any  interference  from  the  thickness 
of  the  stage. 

Beneath  and  attached  to  the  stage  is  an  iris  diaphragm,  s, 
which  can  be  altogether  removed,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, from  its  dove-tailed  fitting,  so  as  not  to  interfere  during 
the  rotation  of  the  stage.  The  variations  in  the  aperture  of 
this  diaphragm  are  made  by  a  pinion  working  into  a  racked 
arc  and  adjusted  by  the  milled  head  t. 

l^eneath  the  stage  are  two  triangular  bars,  u  «,  the  one 
revolving  around  and  the  other  rif^d  in  the  optical  axis  of 
the  instrument.  On  the  former  the  sub-stage  g,  carrying 
all  the  apparatus  for  illumination  and  polarixatioo,  fits,  and 
is  racked  up  and  down  by  the  milled  bead  xv :  the  mirror 
also,  if  desired,  slides  on  the  same  bar ;  the  revolving  mo- 
tion to  this  bar  is  given  by  the  milled  head  x,  and  the 
amount  of  angular  movement  is  recorded  on  the  circle  y, 
while  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  stand  is  raised  and  low- 
ered concentric  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument  by 
the  lever  z,  and  the  amount  of  such  elevation  or  depression 
registered  on  a  scale  attached  to  the  limb.  This  bar  can  be 
carried  around  and  above  the  stage  and  be  thus  used  for 
opaque  illumination. 

The  lower  triangular  bar  v  carries  the  mirror  A,  or  a  right- 
angle  prism,  when  the  illumination  is  required  to  be  con- 
centric with  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  movements  of  other  illuminating  apparatus. 

The  mirror-box  contains  two  mirrors,  one  tlut  and  the 
other  concave ;  it  swings  in  a  rotating  semicircle  attached 
to  a  lengthening  bar,  which  enables  it  to  be  turned  from 
one  i«ide  to  the  other,  and  revolves  on  a  circular  fitting  for 
giving  greater  facilities  in  regulating  the  direction  of  the 
beam  of  li^ht  reflected,  the  whole  sliding  on  either  of  the 
triangular  bars,  and  made  to  revente  in  the  nocket  so  as  to 
bring  the  center  of  the  mirror  concentric  with  the  axis  of 
the  microscope  in  either  case. 

As  the  mirror  alone  is  insufficient  for  many  kinds  of  illu- 
mination, some  provision  has  to  be  made  for  holding  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  between  the  object  and  the  mirror.  For 
this  purpose  a  supplementary  body,  or  sub-stage,  g,  is 
mounted  perfectly  true  with  the  body,  and  is  moved  up  and 
down  in  its  fitting  by  rack  and  pinion  connected  with  the 
milled  heads  w.  This  sub-stage  is  now  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  achromatic  microscope ;  in 
It  all  the  varied  appliances  for  modifying  the  character  and 
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divsetion  of  the  light  are  fitted  But  a  few  yean  since  it  was 
considered  sufflcieDt  for  this  part  of  the  stand  to  be  couHtructed 
so  a*  to  move  up  and  down  perfectly  coincident  with  the 
optical  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  fur  that  purpose  it  was 
racked  in  a  groove  planed  out  on  the  same  limb  as  that  on 
the  upper  end  of  which  the  optical  portions  were  carried. 
But  lately  microticopi.Htji  have  shown  the  desirability  of  af- 
fording cTery  facility  (or  lateral  angular  adjustments ;  and 
this  has  led  to  the  sub-stage  being  attached  to  an  are  work- 
ing in  the  circular  plate  y,  and  moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion, 
z,  while  the  amount  of  Huch  angular  movement  is  recorded 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  y.  Having  once  fixed  the 
angular  direction  of  the  light,  the  focusing  of  it  depends 
upon  the  lever  z,  which  moveei  the  circle  up  and  down,  and 
with  it  the  arm  carrying  the  illuminating  apparatus,  tn  the 
opiicai  axis  of  the  itiftrument. 

See  Microscopy, (rt«^it'^  *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1494. 
Microj4cope,  Wriechler  .  *  ^* Scient\fic  Aiutrican  Sup.,"  \VSd. 
Attachment,  Woodward  •  ^^  Scitnttjic  Amrrican  Sup  "  1482. 
Binocular,  Taylor     .     .  *  ^* Scientific  American  Sup.."  14i»G. 

Cheap * '* Seientijic  Amtrican,"  xxxiv.  37. 

In  chemintr}',  iSorfty  .  .  ^^ScieiUi^  American  Sup,"  VJIG. 
Drawing  apparatus  .  .  ^^Scientifie  American  Sup.,"  AAO. 
Sxhibitiou  of   ....      ^'Scientijic  American,^'  xxxyi.2i^. 

Galileo's *  ^^ Scirnti fie  American  Sup.,*'  742. 

Gas *'* Scientific  American,"  xxxy  328, 


Home-made,  Hichels .  . 
Imager  on  screen       ■    . 

Janssen\i 

Leewenhofck's  .  .  .  . 
Life  ^lide,  Holinan  .  . 
Musscht-nbroeck' s  .  .  . 
Objective,  Rus»*ian,  32^' 
Ohject-tixuier, Btirdeen  . 
Slide,  Broerk  .  .  .  . 
Teft  plate«,  Roger's  .  , 
Vision,  Stephenson    .     . 


•  "  Pop.  Sciencf  Man. ,"  Nov  ,  1^76. 

•  ^'Srientific  Amrr.,"  xxxiv.  101. 

•  ^*Scitiitific  American  Sup.,*'  727. 

•  *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"'  727.  ^ 
**  Scientific  Arinrican  Sup.,'  1650. 

*** Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  727. 
'\Sc.  Am.,"  xxxvi.  273;  xll.249. 

•  '^ScierUi/ic  Amer.,**  xxxvi.  KX). 

•  *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  610. 
**  Scientific  American,"  xxxv   IM. 

•  ^^ Sdenti/ic  American  Sup.^''  1288. 


Gosse's  "  Evenings  at  the  Microscope.* 


lOcro-photog.,  Roch  .     . 
lOcroscopic  photography 


** Scientifie  Am.  5fiip.,"  1824, 4189. 
" Scienttjie  Amer.,'^  xxxyi   1226. 


Fig.  ine. 


Mi'cro-scope  Il-la'mi-na'tor.  (Optics.)  A 
convenient  form  of  lamp 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  The  metallic 
chinmey  is  telescopic,  the 
condenser  fits  into  the  cell 
in  front.  The  reservoir  is 
of  brass.  The  lamp  slides 
vertically  on  a  pillar,  and 
may  be  inclinea  to  direct 
the  rays.  The  chimney  is 
lined  with  gypsum. 

Mi'cro-scope  Lamp. 
{Optics.)  A  lamp  for  con- 
venient use  with  the  micro- 
scope. Several  have  bi*en 
invented,  the  great  deside- 
rata l)eiug  :  — 

1.  Eafic  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  lamp  by  attachment 
to  a  long  upright  rod.  Microscopic  lUtrniinator, 

2.  A  flat  wick,  so  as  by  turning 

either  the  edge  or  broadside  of  the  flame  to  get  intensity  or 
Tolume. 

8.  Abwnce  of  great  heat. 

In  a  special  form  of  lamp,  on  a  buU'S-eyo  stand,  the  lamp 
is  attached  to  a  bull'tt-eye  lens,  the  position  of  which  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure  for  varying  the  character  and  direction 
of  the  rays. 

Mi'cro-scope  Tal>le.  {Optics.)  A  pillar 
and  claw  table,  employed  in  connection  with  the 
microscope  which  stands  upon  it. 

The  top  is  mounted  on  a  strong  iron  center  which 
enables  the  observer  to  revolve  the  microscope  at 
pleasure  without  vibration. 

Mi'cro-apec'tro-acope.  (Optics.)  See  Spec- 
troscopic Eye-piece. 

Mrcro-ta-aim'e-ter.  An  instrument,  by  Ed- 
ison, for  the  detection  and  measurement  of  infini- 
tesimal pressure.  The  instrument  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  ri},Md  iron  frame  for  holding  a  carbon 
button,  which  is  placed  between  two  platinum  sur- 
faces, one  of  which  is  lixed  and  the  other  movable^ 


and  in  a  device  for  holding  the  object  to  be  tested 
so  that  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  expansion 
of  the  object  acts  upon  the  carbon  button. 

The  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  1717  by 
perspective,  sectional,  and  plan  views. 

ii  B  are  posts  rising  from  plate  C.  To  poet  A  a  vulcanite 
disk  is  attached  by  the  platinum-headed  screw  E,  which 
rests  in  a  cavity  in  the  disk.  On  the  head  of  the  screw  is  the 
carbon  button  F,  and  upon  its  outer  face  is  a  disk  of  plati- 

Fig.  in7. 


Ediwn's  Microtasimeter 

num  foil  which  is  in  electrical  communication  with  tb«>  bat- 
tery. A  metallic  cap,  G,  receives  one  end  of  the  bar  to  be 
tested,  the  other  end  being  in  a  cup,  /,on  the  end  of  a  f«rev, 
H,  on  the  other  head,  B.  The  post  J  is  in  connection  with 
a  galvanometer,  in  turn  connected  with  the  battery  After 
the  strip  has  been  subjected  to  a  small  initial  pressure,  which 
deflects  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  the  slighteet  expan- 
sion or  contraction  of  the  strip  will  be  indicated  by  the 
needle.  The  warmth  of  the  hand  held  a  few  inches  from 
a  hard  rubber  strip  caused  an  expansion  which  was  indi- 
cated by  a  deflection  of  a  few  degrees  of  an  on^inary  gal- 
vanometer, which  was  not  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
a  thermopile  facing  and  near  a  red-hot  iron.  The  principle 
of  this  apparatus  is  to  be  applied  to  deUcace  thermometers. 
barometers,  and  hygrometers. 

Fig.  171o  shows  the  apparatus  as  constructed  for  moR 
delicate  operations.  The  instrument  is  connected  with  a 
Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  and  the  current  is  reg^ 
ulated  by  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  and  a  rheostat,  ao  that  the 
refistance  on  both  sides  of  the  galvanometer  is  equal,  and 
the  light  pencil  from  the  reflector  falls  on  iP  of  the  scale. 
The  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  plan  view  in  Fig.  1717, 
where  g  is  the  galvanometer,  »  the  instrument.  At  a  6  c  the 
resistance  is  the  same.  An  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
presiiure  on  the  carbon  button  by  an  infinitesimal  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  substance  under  test  is  indicated  ao 
the  scale  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  carbon  button  may  be  compared  to  a  valve,  for,  when 
it  is  compressed  in  the  slightest  degree,  its  electrical  conduc- 
tivity is  increased,  and  when  it  is  allowed  to  expuid  It  partly 
loseH  its  conducting  power. 

The  heat  from  the  hand,  held  ^'  or  8''  from  a  strip  of  vul- 
canite place<l  in  the  instrument  —  when  arranged  as  last 
dchcribed — is  sufficient  to  deflect  the  galvanometer  mirror 
HO  as  to  throw  the  light-beam  completely  off  the  scale.  A 
cold  body  placed  near  the  vulcanite  strip  will  cany  the 
light-beam  in  the  opposite  direction. 

i*re.«F<ure  that  is  inappreciable  and  undiscoveiable  by  other 
means  is  distinctly  indicated  by  this  instrument. 

See  also  Tasimkter,  infra. 

CI.  ''Eng.  ff  Mining  Journal  "   .    .     .  •  xxri.  1S6. 

*^Engin<ering  '* •  xxvi.  99. 

**Iron  Age  ■' xxi.,  June  20,  p.  16 

"  Tetegrt^ikic  Journal  "    .    .     .    .  •  vi.  814  ;  •  vi .  tfS. 
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Fig.  171B 


Microlasimeter  \oith  Reflecting   Galvanomrtrr. 


"'BnglUh  Mgehanie'' •xxvil.414. 

"Scientific  American ''"' •  xxxviii.  385. 

"En^neer,''  Edison •  xlri.  99. 

*' Tasimeter  ■' •  xWi.,  Fig.  3,  42B. 

** Journal  Society  Tdegraphic  Eng.''    .  •  Tii.  379. 

fiffi'cro-tere-phone.    The  name  given  by  its 
inventor,  Julian  Ockovowicz,  of  Lemberff,  Gallicia, 
{"Telegraphic  Journal y"  vii.  132)  to  a  Bell  telephone 
in  which  the  current  generated  by  the  ^nbration  of 
the  diaphragm  is  caused 
Fig.  ins.  ^  p^g  through  the  dia- 

phragm as  well  as  the 
core  before  it  enters  the 
line. 

The  communication  of  the 
current  with  the  yibratinf? 
^  plate  i.H  effected  by  roean«  of 
*  two  ftma'.l  fiprings  which  are 
lightly  pressed  by  the  mem- 
brane, and  which  act  as  a 
microphonic  contact.  3  mm. 
above  the  iron  diaphragm  is  a 
membrane  of  caoutchouc,  so 
that  the  two  inclose  a  film  of 
air  between  them. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  instrument  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  spritigs 
secured  to  a  small  base  piece, 
and  each  supporting  at  their 
upper  end  a  piece  of  ordinary 
battery  carbon.  These  two 
pieces  of  carbon  are  placed  hi 
light  contact,  and  the  two 
springs  are  put  in  an  electrical 
circuit  in  which  there  is  also 
a  receiving  telephone  of  the  Bell  form.  ^  In  Fig.  1719  it  is 
shown  as  secured  to  a  small  sounding-board.  The  two  car- 
bon supporting  springs  are  fastened  to  a  single  base  by  the 
binding  posts  which  receive  the  battery  wires.  An  adjust- 
ing screw  passes  through  one  of  the  springs  at  or  near  it^ 
center,  and  bears  against  a  rubber  button  projecting  from 
thn  other  spring.  This  simple  device  when  placed  on  a  table 
indicates  in  the  receiving  telephone  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  finger  on  the  table  or  on  the  instrument.  Blowing  on 
it  makefi  in  the  receiving  instrument  a  deafening  roar ; 
drawing  a  hair  or  a  bit  of  cotton  across  the  carbon  is  dis« 
tinctly  audible  in  the  receiving  instrument. 

Cf •♦•/roft>lir«,"xxii.,  Sept.  26,  p.  16. 

''English  Mechanic,'  xxrii.  611. 

''  Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxix-  170. 

Trouv^ •**  Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,'' 2iSl. 

Bbpkuis •"  &i<iU»/Sc  ilmer.  5ii>.,"  2893. 


Hopkins'  Miercphone. 


"  Scientific  American  Sup.,''>  8806. 
*' Srientiflc  American  Sup./'SOIS. 


Theory  of     .     .     . 
Luedtge    .... 
Refer  to  Carbon  Tslephonk,  Fig.  586,  p.  165,  supra. 

Mi'oro'tome.  An  instrument  for  cutting  very 
thin  sections  of  soft  substances  for  microscopic  pur- 
poses. 

•  »  Se.  Am.  Sup.,'*  1821. 
Rivet    .     .     .      •  ••  English  Mechanic.'^  8. 

Mid'dlingB.  (Milling.)  Coarse  particles  of 
the  kernel  from  immediately  adjoining  the  skin 
of  the  berry,  and  now  appreciated  as  the  most 
valuable  part  because  consisting  largely  of  gluten, 
while  the  interior  of  the  kernel  is  composed  of  the 
starch,  which,  when  dry,  readily  becomes  a  pearly 
powder. 

Under  the  method  of  straight  grinding  almost  universally 
practiced  until  within  a  very  few  years,  the  prime  object  of 
the  miller  was  to  make  as  few  middlings  as  possible,  consid- 
ering them  only  fit  to  be  ground  into  an  inferior  grade  of 
flour,  or  high  grade  of  feed.  Consequently  the  grinding  was 
done  very  close  with  keen,  sharp  burrs;  shaving  into  powder 
as  far  as  practicable  all  this  compact  horny  part  of  the  ker- 
nel, which  thus  became  incorporated  with  the  interior  or 
starchy  part,  and  through  the  bolt  was  separated  from  the 
bran  or  skin  of  the  berry.  The  coarser  particles,  known  aa 
middlings,  remained  mixed  with  small  particl<>s  of  bran  and 
other  foreign  substanc««,  also  a  fine  fuzs,  which  is  found  on 
the  skin  of  the  berry. 

The  new  process  consists  in  manufacturing  a  flour  out  of 
the  middlings,  having  larger  and  more  uniform  granules 
than  the  flour  which  is  made  from  the  central  pari  of  the 
berry,  and  free  from  the  fine  impurities  mixed  with  the  first 
grinding. 

The  middlings  are  passed  through  a  machine  called  a  puri- 
fier, so  arranged  that  a  properly  regulated  current  of  air  may 
be  sucked  or  driven  through  them,  separating  all  the  fua 
and  small  specks,  which  have  less  weight  than  the  particles 
of  the  kernel  thus  freed  of  impurities.  The  purified  mid- 
dlings are  then  reground,  with  care,  so  that  the  grinding  may 
be  even  and  the  angular  shape  of  the  particles  retained. 
After  grinding,  it  U  bolted  as  usiml  through  proper  numbers 
of  cloth,  and  the  larger  particles  passing  over  the  tail  of  the 
reel  are  returned  to  the  purifier  and  stone. 

This  is  a  general  synopsis  of  the  process,  which  is  of  course 
varied  to  suit  the  judgment  and  experience  of  skilled  millers, 
some  using  many  purifiers  for  frequent  separations  and  dif- 
ferent metho<ls  of  manipulating  the  rptums  and  re-grinding. 

The  middlings  flour  being  sought  after  a«  superior  to  the 
straight  grade,  it  is  desirable  to  grind  high,  and  make  as 
much  middlings  as  practicable,  —  frequently  86  to  40%  iB 
made  into  middlings  flour. 

See  alao  High  Molino,  p.  458,  supra ;  and  references  passim. 
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PrincipU  of  Middling 
Pimfier 


Mid'dlings  Pu'ri-fi'er.  The  separation  of 
middlings  by  air  currents  and  by  shaking  are  old 
devices. 

The  employment  of  the  hand  sieve  and  nataral  current  of 
air,  as  in  the  ancient  mode  of  winnowing  (Fig.  7256,  p.  '2786. 
"3£prA.  D'c/.''),  but  on  a  smaller  8cale  and  in  more  confined 
!>ituation,  wa«  the  nataral  ruMOurt-e  before  reelf  and  bolting 
che«tii  eame  into  une.     The  mid- 
Fig.  1720.  dlingi*  purifier  proper  U  something 
more  than  a  mere  bolt ;    properly  i 
ftpttaking,  it  it.  a  machine  for  ftepa-  | 
luting  minute  bran  dcalex  from  grit^ 
by  causing  a  broa4l  ^tn*nnl  of  air  * 
either  by  blaHt  or  Kuction,  to  \\m«  { 
through*  a  slightly-iucliniHl    plnoe  i 
,     siere   of  meshes   sufliciently  large 
f                             "^  I     for  both  the  bran  and  grit?  to  pn>i^ 
^                                 '       through  ;  the  force  of  the  bla«»t  bo-   ' 
ing  Ko  gentle  uj«  to  iK>nuit  the  grit.o  ' 
to  drop,  while  the  particloR  of  bmn   > 
are  kept  afloat  to  be  discharged  at  . 
the  lower  maqdn  of  the  (sieve.   The 

N\     sieve  is  sometimes  disposed  around  | 
y^      a  cylinder,  and  the  action  promoted 
^^  by  a  brush  acting  upon  the  surface  i 

of  the  sieve  in  connection  with  the 
blast  or  suction.    Of  this  class,  sev- 
eral of  most  ingenlou.<i  construction, 
under  the  name  of   middlings-pu-  | 
rifiers,  have  been  recently  invented 
and  brought  into  use  in  'this  coun-  ■ 
try. 
The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  one  of  the  simpler 
forms. 

a  a,  is  the  slightly-inclined  weve,  through  which  the  air  is 
carried  upward  by  the  exhaust-fan,  by  which  the  fine  bran 
is  prevented  from  passing  through,  while  the  heavier  grits  i 
are  dropped  to  the  trough  below . 

The  subject  has  been  considerwi  on  pp.  1436, 1487,  "MecA. 
Dict.^"  where  the  machines  of 

•  iMcroix  •  Hinitlfv  Sf  Holcomb, 

•  Smith,  •  Wilson, 

•  Motery, 

have  been  adduced  as  illustntting  five  modes,  having  certain 
points  of  difference  in  operation . 

Several  .systems  of  grading  middliugK  and  bolting  are  de- 
scribed \n' HoHet's  French  work  on  milling  (Paris,  1847), 
including  those  of 

•  Lanturrlu,  •  BenoiU. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  above  also  In  **  Scientijir  Ameri- 
can !S\q>plement,"  where  are  also  shown  the  apparatus  of 

•  Wfntrujrp,  Br.,  IhM.  ♦  C<ibanes,  Fr.,  ISoT). 

•  Perriiiauit,  Fr.,  1W2. 
A  slight,  general  sketch  of  the  distinctive  methods  may 

be  given,  and  reference  for  particulars  can  be  made  to  the 
publications  cited  in  the  subi^equent  list :  — 

Im.  Crnix^x  device  consi.tts  in  the  combination  with  the 
reciproi'jiting  screens  of  travelinjr  nir  tubes  under  the  screen 
placed  iV  on  center*,  and  niorinj;  backward  and  forward  o". 
These  tubes  are  suppiie*!  with  nir  at  high  pre<.«.ure  by  means 
of  two  small  but  powerful  Ma^t  fwns.  The  nir  is  discharged 
in  thin  sheets  the  entire  width  of  the  cloth,  which  cleans 
the  meshes,  and  mi.-cs  the  lijrht  fibrous  matter  from  the 
middlings  so  that  it  nmy  be  rea<lil>  dniwn  off  b>  the  suction 
fan,  which  is  emplo>e»l  on  top  of  the  machine  a-<  u^ual. 

Walker.  A  distributing  feed  sho«* :  an  inclined,  shaking, 
suction  blast  seprirator  sunixnided  and  vihrattvl  upon  links, 
and  divided  into  sections,  e:ich  of  which  cciii«H}<rs  of  a  s4Ties 
of  slightly  inclined  shelves,  extending  to  the  side-boanN  of 
the  suH|)ended  separator;  a  brush  and  concave  arre.st  the 
middlings  at  their  mid-passajre,  and  they  fall  u^H>n  a  shaking 
sieve  where  they  are  sorted  and  certain  portions  returned 
for  re-<lres.'«ing. 

Collin's  '•  (larden  rit\  .*'  A  succes?ion  of  inclinetl  sieves  of 
gradually  coarser  quality,  and  suction  Mii-Jt  of  increasing 
strength  in  the  descendinc:  order.  The  matter  passing  through 
each  .xieve  is  cpoutcil  away  to  its  o\\u  receptacle. 

Smith.  Hiis  feeding'  rollers,  shakinj;  bolt,  travelinR 
brushes  to  clean  meshes  of  the  cloth,  and  upward  current  of 
air  to  carry  otT  impuritie'». 

Reel  ff  SfyUr  ''  Champion."  Has  a  ^\nn\i  and  rotarj-  reel 
for  separating  the  finer  particles:  thence  to  a  chute  where 
the  fuzz  is  withdrawn  by  a  suction  fan  ;  then  to  a  wries  of 
gmdinir  "ieves  with  upward  blast. 

Huntlry,  Holfotnb,  tf  H-iiu  *' KxceUior.''  Middlinjr^  are 
fed  through  tubes  to  di«intetfi-jitor»,  two  in  succession;  the 
dust  and  fiber  are  carried  off  through  wind-trimk,  and  go  to 
a  feed  hopper  and  retd  to  l:»e  sorted ;  the  uiiddlings  pass  to 
shaking  sieves  with  upwani  draft. 

Huntrr.     A  bla.«<t  machine  with  pcrcu.'sion  sieve. 

"Phtf-nix  "  has  suction  fan,  sloped  sieves,  and  a  suooes- 
Bion  of  hoppers  for  graded  product. 


"  Keystone.''  Succession  of  sigsag  tncUiwd  aievis  and 
suction  draft. 

AjffUck.  The  middlings  are  subjected  to  a  current  of  ab 
before  going  on  to  the  sieve,  where  the  purification  is  fintfrfi^ 
and  the  floury  matter  drawn  off  into  a  suitable  bolt. 

Cochrane' s  patent,  of  so  much  interest  in  regard  to  the  nilti 
at  law  in  this  matter,  is  No.  37,318,  January  6,  1863.    See 
'* American  MilUr,'  vl.  11. 
Befer  to  —  Bauer  .     .     .  •  ''American  JUOIer,"  Iv.  101. 

•  "  ScientiJU  Atner.  Sup.:"  •  1»»2. 

•  ''American  MiUer,"  v.  181. 

•  "  Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,''  *  hiHL 

•  ''American  Miller,"  v.  197. 

•  "American  MiUrr,"  viii.  370 

•  ''American  Milter '•' 


Benoist 

Buehlmann  .  .  . 
Cabanes  .... 
Cabanes,  Purifier  . 
Case  .     . 

"  (;hampion  '-  .  . 
Cochran  (Patent  No. 

87,318,  Jan.  6,  1863.)  *  "American  Miller, 
CollttUf  "(tarden  City  *'  •  ** American  Miller," 


Currier,  Mill  . 


DeU,BT.  .  .  . 
Downton  .  .  . 
Electric  .  .  . 
ElweU,  Separator 


.65. 


vi.  11. 
iv. 


Fender,  *'  Standard  . 
"  Garden  (Mty  "  .  . 
**  Helvetia  "  .     .    .     . 

Hunter 

Huntleii,  "Excelsior  " 
Jones,  *'  Paragon  •" 

Keller 

Lacroix 

Lanturelu      .     .     .     . 
MiUot,  Switx.     .     .     . 
Ohio  Midd.  Purif.  Co. 
Osftorne     .... 
"  Paragon  '*  .     .     . 

Perrigault      .     .     . 

Pyne 

Rrdjield  .... 
Reel,  "  Cliampion  " 

Smith 

Srhoonover  .  .  . 
}<uits,  arguments  . 
"  Suuimit  •'  .  .  , 
Sulci  i  lie    .... 

Wnhvorth,hr.  .  . 
WtMropp  .... 
"'"{/• 


•  "American  Miller;'  v».  267. 

•  "American  MiUer.''  viii.  29. 

•  "Engineer;'  xlvi.  403. 

•  "American  Miller,"  vi.  21. 
"Scitntijic  American,"'  xJii.  2()9. 

^  " Scientijic  Atner ican,"*  xxD^  342. 

•  "Scientijic  Amer.,''  xxxix.  166 

•  ".4f«^r»faii  Miller,"  v.  83. 
*■  "American  Milltr"  v.  69. 

•  "Amtriean  Millrr,"'  viii.  167. 

•  "American  Miller,  "  vi.  21. 

•  '^American  Miller,"'  iv.  137. 

•  "American  Miller,"  iv.  98. 

•  "American  Miller,^'  viii.  816. 

•  "American  Miller,''  v.  83. 

•  "American  Miller,*'  vii.  103.  266. 

•  "Scientific  Amrr.  Sup.,"  •  19)2. 
'^" Engineer,"  xlvi.  258. 

•  "American  Miller,"  iv.  90. 
.  ♦  "Scientijic  American  Sup.,"  3741 
.  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,''  4Sl. 

•  "American  Miller ;■  iv.  87. 

•  "Scientijir  Amer.  Sup.,"'  •  1602. 

•  ".imericcm  Miller,""  vii.  338. 

•  "American  Miller,"'  viii.  8. 

•  "American  MilUr,"  v.  66. 

•  "American  Miller,"  iv.  140. 

•  ".4wfrt«i»  Miller,"  viii.  29. 

•  "American  Miller,"  vii.  70. 

•  "American  Miller^'  viii.  316. 
•"  Engineer,"  xli.  9dl. 

•  "Atfterican  Miller j"  v.  72. 

•  "  Engineer, ^^  Jtliil.  415. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  16ir2. 

•  "American  Miller,"'  viii.  183. 


I  Mid'ship-man's  Hitch.  (Xautiral.)  A  kind 
of  hitch  shown  at  /,  Fijj:.  2513,  p.  1105,  "*V«A. 
Diet." 

Mil'deT^  Bronze.  An  imitation  of  the  ftatina 
or  surface  effect  oi)taiued  by  la|)sc  of  apes  and  ex- 
posure  of  ancient  bronzes. 

IH«solve  equal  weights  of  nitrate  of  iron  and  hyposulphite 

I  of  soda  in  eijrht  parts  of  water ;  immerse  the  articles  in  thi# 

until  of  the  right  tint,  then  well  wash  with  water,  dry,  and 

brush  :  one  part  chloride  of  iron  and  two  part«  water  tm- 

piirt<i  to  ))ra««i  a  fine  antique  green.     Bru&h  well  and  lacquer 

,  with  pale  gold  lacquer,  or  polish  with  oil. 

Mil'i-nm  Nee'dle.     (Surf/icaL)    A  fine  nee- 
dle with  curved  hastate  point  used  in  skin  ?raftin2. 
\-Piffard. 

Milk.     See  the  foUowing  references  :  — 

Analysis  apparatu.v. 

Von  Haumhaufr 
Con  len-'icd    .... 
Cooler,  .Vn.-trian    .     . 
Milking  it|>]>:LmtuN 

lilitrfoH.  Kngl.  .  . 
Milker,  MuL-tn  .  . 
Skimmer,  centrifugal. 

Willi  tut  rJc,  Austrian 
StiKi!  :iu(l  .<«t miner. 

V(il,ntint *  "Scientific  American;"  xMi.  100. 

Milk  sugar  manufacture      "Seient\fic  American;"  xxxvi.  66. 

S-*"  I.,.\rT0MrrER,  LACTODSNSnfBTKR,  QALACTOVnu;  Pio- 
scup£  :  (RBAMKRY,  Ch£esb,  Oddrit,  etc.,  and  refereoeec  pas- 

I   StJfl. 

Milk  Car.  {Railway.)  One  for  carrying  milk 
'  in  cans.  It  is  usually  made  with  end  platforms  like 
I  &  ^^g:Ag^  ^r,  and  has  the  springs  of  a  paasenger 
I  car.  —  Forney. 


.  *  "  Scientific  American  Step."  llfiS. 
.  •  "Scirntifir  American  Sup.." 2^^ 
.  •  " Scientific  American;'  xl.  292. 

.  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"'  2846 
*  "  Sc if  ntific  American;"  xxxvi  102. 

.  •  "Engineering,""  zxviil.  21. 
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MILK  STRAINER. 


Milk  Cool'er.  An  apparatus  for  removing  the 
natural  warmth  of  fresh  milk.  Two  forms  are 
shown. 

Fig  1721  is  Lawrence's  capillaiy  refrigerator  (Br.),  which 
is  also  adapted  to  cooling  wort.  Milk  aa  aoon  as  milked  is 
poared  into  the  ntniiner  A,  whence  it  pAJwefi  into  a  chamber 

Fig    1721. 


BrUish  Milk  Cooler 

which  is  occupied  by  a  system  of  convoluted  pipee,  J3,  in 
which  cold  water  circulates,  pa^ising  by  pipe  ^  to  £,  and 
exit.  The  milk  flows  into  the  chum  C'.  The  front  end  of 
the  cooler  chamber  is  removed  to  expose  the  interior 

The  Austrian  cooler,  Fig.  1722,  is  very  simple,  and  consists 
of  a  rat  or  tub  through  which  cold  water  is  constantly  cir- 
culating.    On   the  surface  of  the  water  floats  a  circular 

Pig.  1722 


Vienna  Milk  Cooler. 

wooden  plate,  provided  with  a  number  of  round  holes  into 
which  are  inserted  the  veswls  containing  the  milk.    These 


arc  made  of  sheet  sine,  two  feet  long,  and  each,  according  to 
the  "^  Witner  Landw.  Zeitung^'^  contains  a  little  over  a  gallon 
of  milk. 

It  takes  about  fifteen  minutes  to  cool  the  milk  down  to  a 
temperature  slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding  water. 
When  not  in  U5e  the  cylinders  are  turned  upside  down  on  a 
wooden  rack  to  drain  and  dry. 

Milk  OlasB.  A  semi-translncent  glass  used  in 
some  graduated  glass  instruments  to  contain  the 
scale  in  order  to  render  it  more  legible.  See  also 
Cryolite  ;  Hot  Cast  Porcelain,  etc. 


Fig.  1728. 


French  Milk  Heater. 

Milk  Heat'er     (Dairy.)    A  fnmace  arrange- 
ment for  heating  milk  for  cheese-making. 

That  shown  in  Fig.  1723  is  a  French  form  in 
which  the  deep  cans  set  in  a  water  bath  „.    -_-^ 
above  a  furnace.    The  furnace  and  tank     **' 
are  of  sheet  iron. 

See  also  Milk  Pan. 

Milk'ing  Tube.  A  tube  inserted 
into  the  via  lactea  of  a  cow's  teat  in  order 
to  overcome  the  muscular  contraction  and 
allow  the  milk  to  flow  without  the  use  of 
the  hands.  The  tubes  are  of  silver,  four 
to  a  set,  and  are  telescopic  to  suit  vary- 
ing lengths  of  teats. 

Milk  Pan.  A  pan  in  which  milk  is 
set  to  allow  the  cream  to  rise ;  or  in  which 
it  is  heated  or  cooled  as  the  circumstances 
may  require,  for  churning  or  for  cheese- 
making. 

Figs.  1725, 1726  show  the  "  Iron  Clad  "  milk 
pans  arranged  in  battery  and  having  double  bot- 
toms in  which  by  means  of  pipes  a  flow  of  hot     „,,,^,__ 
or  cold  water  is  obtained.    In  Fig.  1726  the  water       7^^^ 
proceeds  from  an  elevated  rcser>oir  and  i»  sup- 

filed  to  either  or  all  of  the  pans  by  mean^  of  faucets.  In  Fig. 
726,  A  is  the  pipe  from  the  boiler  leading  to  pans.  B,  the 
hot  water  pipe  j«pij;ot.  F  is  the  wa-ote-watcr  pipe,  G  the  sour 
milk  pipe,  ////are  thermometers  for  indicating  tempera- 
ture. 

Fig.  1725. 


H 


Milk   Pans  nuih    Water  Flow. 


Milk  Scale.  See  Creamery  Scale,  Fig. 
725,  p.  230,  supra. 

Milk  Strain'er.  A  funnel-shaped  pan  with 
wire  gauze  in  the  bottom  to  strain  foreign  matters 
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Fig.  rm. 


**hon  Clad^'>  Milk  iVuu  with  Heater. 

from  milk.    That  shown  in  Fig.  1727  has  a  pyram 
idal      8t  miner     which  ..g- 

gives  a  much  increased.  g-    <  '• 

surface  and  correspond- 
ing efficiency. 

MUk  Teat.  A  lac- 
tometer or  Idcto-densirn- 
eter,  which  see.  See  also 
Cremometbr. 

MUk  Test'ing 
Tube.  A  form  of  lac- 
tometer in  which  vari- 
ous milks  or  milks  of 
d  i  ff  e  r  e  n  t  cows  are 
placed     under  exactly 

the  same  crinditions,  in  graduated  tubes  of  the  samef  I 

mea.'iurenients.  I 

Fig.  1728. 


Pyramidkal  Milk  Strainer. 


Ore  crusher. 
Paint  mill. 
Paint  mixer. 
Pearling. 
Plaster  mill. 
Portable  mill. 
Powdering  machine. 
Procetfs  milling. 


PulTerixer. 

Pulveriaing  mill. 

Rice  huUer. 

Rock  breaker. 

Rock  crusher. 

Roller  mill. 

Root  grinder. 

Root  pulper. 

Salt  mill. 

Saltpeter  and  sulphur  grinding  miU. 

Saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  mill. 

Scourer. 

Sectional  mill. 

Semolina  machine. 

Smut  machine. 

Smut  mill. 

Spice  mill. 

Stamp  mill. 

Stamping  mill. 

Stone  breaker. 

Stone  crufther. 

T&lc  mill. 

Vertical-stone  mill. 

Wheat  brush. 

Wheat  cracker. 

Wheat  scourer. 

Yucca  grater. 


Sec  alpo :  Mill  feeder  and 

tell-tale,  Teter 
Middlingii  machinery. 

Gent     ... 
New  procefta      .     . 
Oliver  Evans    .     . 
Portable,  Munson 

French       .     . 

See  also  MlDDUifOS 


•  "American  MilUr,''  t.  123. 

*^ Scitntific  American  .Jfu/J.,"  25TS. 
"SriVnli/Sf  Antfrican  Sm/j.,"897. 

•  ''Scientt/ic  American  Sup.,"^\^d. 

•  ^* Seienti/ic  American,''  xxxix  70. 
***  Scientt fie  American,'"  xU  243. 

MiDDUNOs  l*URinER  ;  Ctliudkr  Mju  ; 


Milk  Testing  Tube 


Mill.     See  under  the 
j\platiMeur. 
Apple  grinder. 
Army  mill. 
Aspirator. 
Attrition  mill. 
Bean  mill. 
Bone  mill. 

Breaking  down  machine. 
Buckwheat  huUcr. 
Cake  breaker. 
Cake  grinder. 
Cement  mill. 
Charcoal  grinding  mach 
Chilian  mill. 
Cider  mill. 
Clay  mill. 
Clover  huUer. 
Coffee  mill. 
Conca»seur. 
Com  cracker. 
Com  mill. 
Com  shellor. 
Cotton-seed  huUer. 
Cracking  machine. 
Crusher! 
Crushing  mill. 
Cylinder  grinding  machine. 
Cylinder  mill. 
IJocorticator. 
Degerminator. 
Disintegrator. 
Drug  mill. 
Eccentric  mill. 
Facing  machine. 
Farm  mill. 


followin);  heads :  — 
FeiMi  mill. 
Fertiliser  mill. 
Flouring  mill. 
Fodder  mill. 

Furrow-dressing  machine. 
Grain  cru.«*her. 
Grain  mill. 
Grain  scourer. 
Grain  smutter. 
Granulating  process. 
Grape  mill. 
Grinding  machine. 
Grinding  mill. 
Grist  mill. 
Grits  mill. 
High  grinding 
Hominy  machine. 
Hominy  mill. 
Hone. 
HuUer. 

Incorporating  mill. 
Kibbling  mill. 
Lime  cracker. 
Low  milling. 
Maize  mill. 
Malt  crusher. 
Middlings  mill. 
Millstone  dresser. 
Mixing  machine. 
Mortar  mill. 
Mortar  mixer. 
Oat  mill. 
Oat  crusher. 
Oil-cake  breaker. 
Oil-cake  mill. 


j  Process  Milling  ;  High  Miluno,  and  references  passim. 

Boolcs  on  mill-wrighting :  — 

Box.    *' Practical  Treatise  on  MiU  Gearing."'  London.  1867 
Craik,    ** Practical  American  Millumght  and  MilUr."  Sto. 
Phila.,1870. 

Dixon.       **Praetical  Wheelterigkt  and  Engineer's  Ready 
Reckoner*^ 
Evans,    **The  Young  MiUwrifht  and  Miller's  Guide  »' 
Hughs*,    ^Tke  American  MiUer  and  Mtlitcright's  Assist- 
ant.'^ 
PaOet,    ^^Thi  MSUr^  Millteright^  and  Engineer's  Guide." 
Templeton,      "Engituers^    MiUwrightSj    and    Mechanics' 
Pocket  Companion.'^'* 

Mill  Board  Cnt'ter.  A  machine  for  cutting 
to  size  mill  and  card  boards  for  binding,  etc.  They 
are  made  wiiu  pivoted,  or  with  circular  knives. 

See  Board  Cotter,  Fig.  354,  p.  113,  supra ;  Mill  Bo.^u) 
Cutter,  Fig.  8149,  p.  1440,  ''Mrck.  Dia.^' ;  Card  Board  Cct- 
TER,  Figs.  &S9-541,  p.  1(K>,  supra. 

Mill  Bush.  The  lining  box  in  the  eye  of  a 
millstone.  Fig.  1729  shows  the  }»art8  in  the  bed 
stone  and  those  attached  to  the  spindle  making  a 

Fig.  1729. 
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joint,  by  means  of  the  parts  b  f  c,  and  c  d  s  h,U> 

§ive  a  snug  fit,  and  prevent  flour  from  working 
ovniward.      The    balance-rvnd    (not    shown)    is 
placed  on  the  cock-eye  of  the 
spindle,  and  supports  the  run-  Fig.  1780. 

ner. 

See  also  Balahcx  Rtkik  Fig,  G30, 
p. 216,  "Jtf^fA.  Diet. :  "  Bail,  Fig.  174, 
p.  66.  supra;  BuHR  Drivkb.  Fig-  -153, 
p.  143,  supra. 

MiU  Dri'ver.  Th<  xiy\y^\m^ 
tu8  immediately  coneirued  in 
•giving  motion  to  tht^  aiiini^r 
mil  lii  tone. 

The  figure  shows  the  simidlc.  s^lip- 
drirer,  §et-«jpew,  tram-viMt,  kverj 
lighter  screw,  bail  or  baliiin*i*-rvji*I, 
damsel,  back-lash  spring,  tuknini, 
pinion  and  pinion  jack.  ^ 
See  glo.4.«arv,  pp.  1019,  A 
1020,  "MiffA    i>irt." 

MiU  Feed'er.^ 

The  customary  feed 
of  a  mill-stone  is  by 
a  damsel  on  the 
spindle  which  a  g  i- 
tates  the  shoe  be- 
neath the  hopper  and 
causes  the  grain  to 
dribble  into  the  eye 
of  the  runner. 

Fig.  1731  shows  a  self- 
regulating  silent  mill 
fe^er  which  also  gires 
an  alarm  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell  when  the  feed 
runs  8hort.     The  device  MiU  Driver. 

re^tts  bj  four  legs  upon 

the  husk  and  has  an  arrangement  of  compound  levers  sup- 
porting the  funnel  which  acts  as  a  feed  hopper  and  discharges 
mto  the  lower  funnel  which  distributes  the  grain  around 
the  eye  of  the  buhr. 

Fig.  1781. 


MiU  Feeder. 

Mill  File.  A  thin  flat  file  used  in,  machine 
shops  for  lathe  work  and  draw  filing. 

Milling.  1.  (Grain  Grinding.)  In  the  com- 
parison  of  the  advantages  of  high  and  low  milling 
respectiYely,  it  is  stated  by  J.  J.  Wyngaen,  editor 


of  the  German  journal  ''Die  MOhle^^  that  the  Aug- 
tro- Hungarian  process  of  high  milling,  consisting  of 
a  disintegration  of  the  tissues  by  successive  crack- 
ings, is  especially  adapted  to  a  hard  and  brittle 
wheat,  such  as  that  in  the  markets  of  Vienna  and 
Pesth,  and  not  to  the  softer  varieties,  more  abun- 
dant in  North  Germany,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  and  which  have  a  tougher  shell  and  friable 
interior. 

"  The  advocates  of  high  milling  rest  upon  the  claims  of 
the  scientific  solution  of  the  problem  :  the  reduction  of  the 
wheat-grain  by  a  succession  of  alternate  crackings  and  sort- 
ings, in  which  disinteg^tion  is  effected  by  successive  steps 
of  such  slight  individual  advance,  and  the  graduations  of 
the  successive  products  are  so  fine  that  the  heat  produced  is 
inconsiderable,  and  the  ultimate  product  of  flour  free 'from 
specks  and  of  absolute  fairness  is  much  larger  than  by  the 
low-milling  process.  The  significance  of  this  peculiarity  of 
the  process  cannot  be  easily  over-estimated.  It  leaves  the 
integrity  of  the  cells  of  gluten  unimpaired.  They  have, 
therefore,  their  natural  investment  of  cellular  tissue  to  pro- 
tect the  sensitive  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  interior 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  from  the  spores  of  micro- 
scopic vegetation  always  afloat  in  the  atmosphere.  Having 
escaped  destructive  crushinK,  they  have  also  escaped  the 
heat  attendant  upon  it,  and  the  loss  of  water  and  chemical 
decomposition  due  to  it.  As  the  chemical  changes  conse- 
quent upon  this  exposure  of  the  gluten  bring  with  them  prod- 
ucts of  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  the  flour  produced  by 
the  high  nulling  has  escaped  the  deterioration  consequent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  texture  of  the  gluten-cells." 

''The  physical  impracticability  of  producing  lumps  from 
the  friable  interior  of  the  soft  wheat  shows  at  a  glance  the 
Inferior  adaptation  of  this  kind  of  \\  heat  to  the  production 
of  the  numerous  grades  of  grits  which  characterize  the  Aus- 
tro-Uungarian  milling.  The  toughness  of  the  shell  of  the 
soft  wheat  makes  it  practicable  to  obtain  a  product  in  low 
milling  in  which  the  fine  particles  of  bran  are  relatively 
few,  and  from  which  a  flour  of  high  order  of  whiteness  may 
be  obtained.  The  dry,  brittle  Hungarian  wheat,  subjected 
to  the  low  milling  process,  would,  by  reason  of  the  brittle- 
ness  of  the  shell,  yield  a  product  in  which  the  small  parti- 
cles of  bran  would  be  numerous,  and,  being  of  the  same 
siae,  would  pass  through  the  bolt  with  the  flour,  and  make 
it  impossible  to  produce  a  flour  of  perfect  whiteness.**  — 
Fro/.  Horsford. 

By  the  processes  of  low  milling,  we  have  the  following 
of  low  milling  treatment :  — 

Cleaning. 


Clean  wheat.        Refuse. 

I 
Pointing. 

Pointed  wheat.    Poorest  flour.    Coarse  bran 

Grinding. 


geo       (No.  1. 


(No.  1 
{ No.  \ 
{ No.  { 


Dust 


Fine  grits 
ground. 


Hulls 
g^und. 


Flour  No.  2.  Dust.    Flour  No.  6.  Bran 


Dust 
ground. 


Flour  No.  1.      Black  dust 
ground. 
I 
Flour  Nob.  4  or  5 

A  much  more  elaborate  table,  by  Wyngaert,  may  be  found 
in  Prof.  Horsford's  '^Report  on  Vienna  Breculy"'  "  Vienna  Ex- 
position Reports,'''  ii.,  §  B,  table  opposite  to  p.  56. 

The  scheme  of  treatment  of  the  "  Fife  "  «ipring  wheat  of 
Minnesota  is  phown  in  the  same  report,  p.  57. 

In  the  procetis  of  high-milling,  which  is  a  step  by  step  re- 
duction of  the  grain,  started  with  the  pointed  kernels,  three 
products  are  obtained  at  each  grinding  : 
Coarse  fragments  with  much  bran  attached 
Less  coarse  fragments  with  less  bran  attached- 
Minute  fragments  with  little  or  no  bran. 
These  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  sifting  and 
purifying  machine.    Each  of  the  several  products  is  again 
subjected  to  grinding,  and  the  product  in  each  again  sorted 
into  grades,  and  so  on  until  the  last  traces  of  the  white  in- 
terior of  the  berry  have  been  separated  from  the  dark  hull 
and  graded.    See  Middlings. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  exhibits  the  products  yielded 
in  a  comparatively  primitive  high  milling  establishment :  — 
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HIGH  HILLING  PBOCB88. 


1)  CUaning. 

2)  Pointing. 


Pointed  wheat, 
da)  First  craeking. 


Bran. 


Black  flour,  No.  6. 


Qroato  flour.        Dust  (flour).        Grits.       1.  Groata. 


86)  Second  craeking. 


Groats  flour,        Dust  (flour).      Grits. 
Nob.  8  and  4. 


2.  Groato. 
8  c)   Third  cracking. 


Groats  flour,        Dust  (flour).       Grits. 
Nos.  8  and  4.  | 


Hulk. 


^)  JU  the  dmt  {Jhw)  purified  and  ground 
gives 


Vlour  No.  2. 


4)  AU  the  grits  purified  and  ground  to  dust  (flour) 
give 


Flour  No.  1. 


Dust  (flour). 


^)GTinding  the  kuUs. 


Black  dust  flour  No.  5. 


Flour  Nos.  6  and  6. 


A  very  murh  more  elaborate  scheme  may  be  found  in  Prof. 
Homf  ord's  report  above  quoted,  table  opposite  to  p.  69. 


There  were  produced  from  wheat  of  average 
weight. 

8S  to84 

pounds  per 

tnetze. 

A 
B 
0 

? 

n 
ni 

IV 
V 

n 

VII 

YIII 

IX 

X 

TAdy-trroats 

Table-groatH,  fine 

Table-groatji,  coarse 

Extra  imperial  flour 

Extra  fine  flour 

Ordinary  fine  flour 

Extra  roll  or  semmel  flour    .    .     . 
Common  roll  or  semmel  flour    .     . 

First  pollen  flour 

Second  pollen  flour 

First  dust-flour 

Second  dust-flour 

Brown  pollen  floor 

Foot>flour   ...          .     .          .     . 

per  rent. 

4.26 

6.68 
6.76 
6.61 
6.48 
7.12 
13.30 
11.86 
9.96 
4.36 
632 

F 

Fine  bran 

8.94 

G 
B 

Coarse  bran 

Chicken-feed,  loss,  and  dirt  .    .     . 

6.87 
8.76 

100.00 

The  terms  to  indicate  certain  results  or  conditions  of  the 
material  in  the  process  of  grinding  grain  have  been  multiplied 
since  the  introduction  of  the  high-milling  process. 

Prof,  ilorsford  in  his  *' Report  on  Vienna  Bread,^^  Washing- 
ton, 1876,  uses  the  following :  — 

<iro.ils  (Ger.  Schrot).    Broken  and  bruised  kernels. 

Middlings  (Oer.  Ueberschlag).    Unpurified  grits. 

Grits  ((.Jer.  Gries).    Purifie«l  groats. 

Besides  these  are  many  tcnns  known  In  the  trade,  such  as 
farina,  semolina,  cracked  wheat,  etc. 

Fnrina.     A  kind  of  gfrits,  finely  purified. 

A  number  of  terms  have  comparatlyely  lately  come  into 
milling:  — 

Low  milling  is  the  ordinary  system  of  numbing  and  re- 
peated scraping  and  squeezing  and  a  single  bolting.  It  is  at- 
tended with  heating  of  the  product,  which  injuren  the  flour. 

The  high  miilin^  is  a  system  of  successive  crackings  with 
alternate  removal  of  the  finer  particles  and  the  bran  as  fast 
as  produced.  It  is  attended  with  but  little  heating  of  the 
product.  There  is  some  cracking  in  low  milling  and  some 
maiihing  In  high  milling. 

The  half-hi^h  milling,  a«  Its  name  imports,  partakes  more 
of  the  cracking  tlian  low  milling,  and  more  of  the  scraping 
and  squeezing  than  high  milling. 

The  cylinder  milling  is  a  system  of  pressing  and  cracking, 
and,  where  the  cylinders  are  groovcdand  move  with  unequal 
velocities,  of  tearing.  Like  the  high  milling,  it  produces  lit- 
tle heat      See  under  each  head. 

jyisintesra! ion  :  A  system  in  which  there  are  neither  stones 
nor  cylinders,  but  iu  which  the  pulverization  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  friction  of  the  grain  upon  itself,  being  kept  in 
motion  hy  beaters  revolving  at  a  high  velocity  in  a  hollow 
cylinder.     Can's  process,  Fig.  1665,  p.  707.  '*Mech.  Dict.^* 

Bee  also  under  the  following  heads :  — 
Anpirator.  Exhaust  purifier. 

Cylinder  grinding  mill.  Grain  cleaner. 

Cylinder  mill.  Grain  dryer. 


Grain  separator. 
Granulating  process. 
Grits  grading  machine. 
Grits  mill. 
Grits  purifier. 
High  milling. 
Low  milling. 
Middlings  purifier. 
MiU  stone. 


Pointing. 
Purifier. 
Roller  mm. 
Smut  machine. 
8tone  separator. 
Unbxmnning  machine. 
Wheat  cracker. 
Wheat  scourer. 
Wheat  sepaxator. 


2.  {Fine  Art  Metal-working.)  Giving  an  orna- 
mental ridged  or  ribbed  surface  to  an  object  by 
holding  it  against  a  ribbed  tool  which  reTolves  in 
a  lathe. 

3.  (Metal  Working.)  The  cutting  of  metal,  etc., 
by  means  of  revolving  cutters.  See  Milling  Ma- 
chine, "Mech.  Diet.,*'  et  infra. 

4.  [Leather. )  Treatment  in  a  large  wooden  drum 
or  cylinder,  about  8^  in  diameter,  and  4"  in  height, 
water-tight,  and  having  wooden  pins  projecting  ra- 
dially from  the  interior  concave  surface  towards  its 
horizontal  shaft.  The  drum  is  revolved  by  a  pin- 
ion, from  8  to  20  times  per  minute. 

The  mill  is  used  for  stuffing  light  leather,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  .stoning,  skiving,  and  shav- 
ing, the  sides  are  put  in  the  mill  with  some  tan  liq- 
uor to  soften  them  and  make  them  porous. 

5.  A  mode  of  finishing  some  descriptions  of 
goods  by  means  of  vertical  fallers.  See  Beetling 
Machine. 

Milling  Ma-chine'.  The  subject  is  consid- 
ered on  pp.  1441,  1442,  "Mech.  Diet.,**  Figs.  3151, 
3152.  The  form  shown  in  Fig.  1732  is  Lawrence's 
Combined  Index  and  Plane  Milling  Machine. 

On  the  circular  portion  of  the  standard  is  a  sleeve  capable 
of  being  clamped  in  any  position,  and  carrying  on  on«  side 
the  index  cutting  arrangement,  and  on  the  other  the  plane- 
milling  table.  By  this  arrangement  of  the  sleeve  the  index 
can  be  swung  round  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  cutter,  and 
this  moTement  carries  the  milling-table  under  the  cutter  in 
position  to  be  operated  on,  and  only  a  moment  of  lime  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  adjustment. 

From  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  upward,  the  front  of  the  stand- 
ard is  flat  with  beveled  sides,  and  on  this  top  part  the  spin- 
dle-carrier is  fitted,  with  spindle  and  lateral  adjustment  of 
spindle,  gears  and  pulley  for  driving  the  spindle,  and  rack- 
gear  and  handle  on  the  back  side. 

The  cutter-spindle  carrier  has  a  traverse  of  9",  and  can  be 
operated  either  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel  at  the  top  or  by 
the  lever  and  rack  behind.  On  the  left-hand  box  of  the  cut- 
ter-spindle is  a  pipe-box,  bored  tapering,  and  into  which  a 
compoMition-bush  is  fitted.  Through  this  bush  the  spindle 
p!i.«se.s.  On  the  outer  end  of  the  bush  a  check-nut  is  fitted 
for  drawing  the  bush  in  on  the  taper  and  contracting  the 
hole.  By  mis  method  the  wear  of  the  bearing  Is  taken  up 
The  index  is  16"  in  liiameter,  and  is  drilled  to  cut  all  num- 
bers up  to  80,  and  all  even  numbers  up  to  160.  Spur,  bevel, 
or  right  or  left  worm-gears  can  be  cut.  It  will  cut  gear»  up 
to  16^'  diameter  accurately,  and  by  SMringing  the  index  away 
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Combined  Index  and  Plane  Milling  Biachine. 

/ 
from  the  cutter  will  cut  24"  diameter.  The  number  of  de- 
grees in  a  circle  are  cut  on  the  edge  of  the  index-plate.  The 
plane-milling  table  in  dovetailed  and  gibbcd  into  the  top 
part  of  a  knee-piece,  which  knee-piece  ia  gibbed  to  one  side 
of  the  sleeve,  and  biu  a  traverse  of  6^'  on  the  sleeve.  It  in 
operated  up  or  down  by  a  hand- wheel  with  bevel-gears  and 
ecrew.  The  table  is  18"  X  10",  and  ha«  T-i*lota  runnin)? 
both  ways  in  the  top.  It  has  a  longitudinal  traverse  of  IS", 
with  a  lateral  adjustment  of  cutter-spindle  across  it  of  &", 
obtained  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
cutter-spindle.  It  has  self-adjustable,  automatic  feed.  The 
extreme  distance  between  the  top  of  the  table  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cutter  is  li".  The  table  can  be  set  at  any  angle 
with  the  cutter,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  rotary  cen- 
ters, twist-drills  or  spiral-cutters  can  be  milled.  By  means 
of  the  swinging  sleeve  true  circles  of  greater  or  less  diameter 
can  be  milled  on  the  face  of  the  work. 

See  alM> :  — 
Qtm  work,  Bmunt    .     .  •  ^'En^inetring,'*  xxii.  179. 

•  "Sc  tent  I  fie  American  Sii/».,"  675 
Brainerd *  ^*SeieniiJic  American  Sup.,* ^  123. 

Universal,  Britannia  Co. 

Br •  *' Engineer,''  xlviii.  344. 

*'  Universal,'*  Brown  ^ 

Sharpe •  "/r<m  ^1^?,"  xx.,  Oct.  11,  p.  1. 

Brown  ff  Sharpe     .     .  •  Tkurston's  "  Vienna  Rep.,"  ii.  234. 

•  ^^ScieiUiJic  American,^''  xxxv.  16. 
Steam  chest  seats. 

Campbell ♦  ''Mining  4"  Sc.  Press,"  xxxv.  73. 

Steam  chests,  Campbell    •  ''Scientific  Atncr.,''  xxxvi.  822. 
Universal,  Greenwood  ^ 

Batley^  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxvii.  375. 

Greenwood  If  Batley, 

Engl *  "Scientific  American,''' il.  21^ 

Hand Fig.  1.30if;,  p.  433,  supra, 

Lawrence •  "Engineer,"'  xlii.  3W. 

i'orlathes,  Main  .     .     .•"  Sritnti  fir  American,' x\\.2R. 

•  "Scienttfir  Amrriran."  xxxv.  271. 
tfeycton  If  Co.  .  .  .  •  "Am.  Man.,"  Jan.  3l,  1871),  p.  18. 
Pratt  If  Whitney  .  .  •  TKurston's  '•  Vienna  Hep.,"  li.  228. 
Iknite •  "5c.  vlm<mmn,"  Oct.  31,1874. 

Univenal,  Br •  **Engineermg,"  xxix.  155. 


Mill'-nuL     {Mining.)    A  test  of  a  quantity  of 
ore  ruD,  after  reduction. 
MiU'Btone. 

A  report  on  millstones  was  made  by  /.  M.  Stuffbrd,  ^*  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  Reports,"  Group  I.,  vol.  iii..  p.  176  et  seq. 

See  elaborate  article  •  by  Prof.  Ilornford  in  his  report  fnjm 
the  Vienna  (1873),  Exhibition,  pp.  8&-42,  vol.  ii. 

See  also  :    Truax   ...  *  "American  Miller,"  iv.  21. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxiv.  198. 
Bolting,  Aubin      .     .     .  •  "American  Miller,"  iv.  120- 
Dress, /on««      ....  *" Scientific  American  Sup..'' 1S24. 

Snavely *  "American  MilUr,'"  f.  [^. 

Walker •  "American  MiUer,'  Iv.  29. 

Theor>-  of  grooves       .  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.''2S2S. 

90  illustrations  ...»  Figs.  3156,  3157,  pp.  1443,  1444, 
"Meeh.  Diet." 
Dresser,  diamond,  Harris  *  "American  Miller,'"  viii.  189. 

EUi* •  "American  Miller,"  viii.  106. 

Benton •  "American  Miller,"  viii.  187. 

McFeely •  "American  MiUer,-'  viii.  408. 

Dresser. 

Three  Rivers  Man.  Co.  •  "American  Miller,''  iv.  70. 

Harris •  ".immeon  3fiY/*r,"  iv.  71,  91 ;  v. 

Griscom  If  Co.  .  .  •*' American  MiUer,"  v.  121. 

Exhaust,  Howland  .     .  •  "Amencan  Miller,"  iv.  96. 
Exhaust  and  condenser    •  "Amerietm  Miller,"  v.  63. 

Swartwout     .... 

GlasH "  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1940. 

Millstone  Lift  .     .     .     .*  "American  Miller,"  viVi.iQO. 

Setting,  Woodbury     .     .  •  "American  Miller,"  v.  89. 

Mill  pick,  Lemoine    .    .  •  "Scientific  American,'  xlii.  874. 

Mill'Btone  A-larm'.  A  device  to  give  notice 
when  the  supply  ot  grain  to  the  stone  runs  out  or 
runs  short. 

See  Fig.  Sl.'iO,  p.  1441,  '' Mech.  Diet."  Mill 
Feeder,  supra. 

Mill'stone  Bush.    See  Mill  Bush,  supra. 

Mill'stone  Crane.  A  device  for  lifting  the 
runner  oflf  the  bed-stone.  See  Hoisting  Screw, 
Fig.  1360,  p.  460,  supra. 

Mill'stone  Curb.  The  covering  of  the  stones. 
A  husk  or  hurst. 

Mill'stone  Dres'ser.  1.  A  machine  for  form- 
ing millstones ;  bringing  them  to  shape.  A  species 
of  stone-turning  luthe. 

Figs.  1733-1736  show  a  Rogers*  diamond  tool 
millstone  dressing  machine,  illustrated  in  the  "Bui- 
le.tin  de  la  Soci^d"  d' Encouragement  pour  V Industrie 
Nationale." 

i4  is  a  face  plate,  to  which  the  stone  B  is  secured  by  the 
four  clamps  a.  C  is  the  bed,  resting;  upon  a  masonry  foun- 
dation. D  is  the  rotary  tool,  carrying  eight  diamonds  and 
revolving  3,500  tarns  per  minute.  It  is  mounted  on  a  car- 
riage, E,  wiiich  travels  across  the  face  of  the  stone  on  slides 
G,  on  the  support  F.  The  movement  of  translation  of  the 
carriage  is  effected  by  the  screw  H,  the  rate  of  motion  of 
which  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  stone's  revolution.  The 
diamond  tool  is  actuated  from  the  pulley  /  by  the  belt  P. 
K  and  K',  respectively,  are  fixed  and  loose  pulley.<4  im 
parting  motion  to  the  drum  by  means  of  a  belt  passing  over 
the  pulley  L  of  the  main  shaft  M.  A  lever,  P,  acting  on 
pinions  P  and  P",  which  engage  in  racks  Q  and  Q',  en- 
ables the  whole  tool-carrying  apparatus  to  be  moved  t<»\vard 
or  from  the  stone,  as  desired.  iVis  a  xhaft  placed  aguin^t  a 
wall,  which  serves  to  set  the  lathe  mechanism  in  motion,  m 
described  hereafter.  On  this  shaft  is  a  pulley,  T,  which 
transmits  motion  by  friction  to  the  disk  U  mounted  on  a 
shaft  which  is  belted  to  the  lathe  arbor  below.  A  lever,  U', 
having  a  counterweight,  U'',  always  gives  the  necesjiary 
p^es.^ure  to  cause  the  contact  of  <.\i»k  Uand  pulley  T.  This 
mode  of  transmission  by  friction  pulley  and  disk  imparts  to 
the  lathe  arbor  a  variable  velocity  according  as  the  tool 
operate«(  upon  the  stone  at  a  portion  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  center,  so  that  in  this  way  whatever  part  of  the 
stone  is  presented  to  the  tool,  the  velocity  is  nearly  constant. 

The  position  of  the  wheel  Twith  relation  M>  the  disk  Kis 
regulated  by  means  of  the  lever  S,  operated  by  cords  .«, 
which  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  tool  carriage.  A  ven- 
tilator, V,  operated  by  the  special  gearing  V,  removes  the 
dust  produced  through  the  tubes  v.  The  air  from  the  blower 
is  led  into  a  water  reservoir  X,  and  thence,  after  depositing 
its  dust,  escapes  by  the  pipe  ty'.  The  traveling  tackle  Z 
serves  to  adjui<t  the  stone  in  the  machine. 

The  diamond  tool  is  separately  represented  in  Figs.  1785 
and  1786.  A  is  the  tool,  P  the  driving  pulley.  Eight  dia- 
monds are  mounted  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  in  sleeves, 
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Fig.  1788. 


2.  A  machine  in  which  a 
millstone  is  placed  while  beini; 
faced.  The  French  machine 
for  dressing  millstones  bv  the 
revolving  traversing  diamond 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1737.  The 
cntter  has  a  rotary  motion,  and 
also  a  movement  of  transladoa, 
on  the  face  of  the  stone,  parallel 
with  the  furrows;  the  lining 
being  parallel  on  each  pane. 

The  catting  pitch  of  the  diamond 
Fig.  1735. 


Rogers^  MilLstone  Dressing  Machine.    {SiJe  EUvatinn.) 

and  in  iuch  a  way  that  they  may  be  caiued  to  project  more 
or  less  by  means  of  a  regulating  screw.     B  &  are  lubricating 

Fig.  1784. 


Section  of  Dicunond  Mandrel. 

in  regulated  by  an  inclined  slide  H. 
fixed  to  the  cast-iron  framework  of 
the  machine  /  7  by  the  bolts  X  k. 
The  incline  of  the  slide  Ia  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  center  of  the  stow*, 
which  secures  uniformity  in  the  cut- 
ting, and  the  inclination  is  regulated 
by  means  of  adjustable  wediges ;  an 
arrHii|;cment  which  secures  mathematical  exactnen  in  iht 
depth  of  the  cut     The  action  of  the  machine  Is  similar  to 

Fig.  1786. 


Rogers^  Millstone  Dressing  Machine.    {Front  Elevation.) 

cups,  and  Ui»  the  conduit  whence  dust  is  drawn  by  the  ven- 
tilator from  the  chamber  E,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  Ac- 
cess is  had  to  the  tool  by  lifting  the  cover  C. 


MiUMone  Dressing  Machine.     {Enlarged  View  of  Diamond 
Mandrel.) 

that  of  a  milling  cutter,  and  the  course  of  the  diunond  i« 
fnim  tho  circumference  to  the  center,  and  vice  ttersa.  the 
face  produced  on  the  millstone  by  means  of  the  machiM 
beinp  partially  granulated.  The  movement  of  the  platlonn 
is  bv  automatic  intermittent  feed  connecting  with  piuion 
and  master- wheel  I>.   -E  £are  leveling  screws  in  the  plato  «. 

Tho  Hodfifboom  millstone  drewer  is  shown  in  Fig.  17i5^. 
The  post  of  the  machine  is  ke.ved  in  the  eye  of  the  millstone ; 
whereas,  in  the  last-mentioned  instance,  the  stone  is  place^l 
on  the  rotatable  table  of  the  machine.  The  Hodgeboom  ma- 
chine, however,  usos  wheels  of  ^'  diam.  made  of  corun.lum 
with  a  cementing  material  The  wheel  makett  2,0()0  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  cross  head  carrying  the  wheel  run? 
in  covered  slides  with  steel  gib  and  friction  rollers,  and  mi 
constructed  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  dust.  The  idle  pu - 
leys  run  on  hollow  spindles  which  are  self-lubricating.  The 
standard  is  in  the  form  of  a  tripod  and  easily  trammed.  The 
CTom  bar  is  fastened  to  the  standard  by  means  of  a  face  plate 
collar,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  The  automatic 
feed  is  a  rack  bar  and  pinion,  driven  by  belt,  and  is  strong, 
simple,  and  accurate  .  „    .      ._  .  .._    «^  .    ,:. 

The  machine  of  Hignette,  of  Paris,  shown  at  the  Pans  Ex- 
position of  1878,  is  similarly  supported  on  the  stooe,  but  has 
a  rotative  diamond.  ... 

Coplin's  machine  is  on  a  aimUar  principle. 
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bj  a  bolt  paMiQg  through  the  eye  of  the 
atone.  Any  p&nel  on  the  face  of  the 
stone  can  be  reached  by  the  adjustment 
of  the  frame  on  the  central  bolt,  and  the 
track  can  be  brought  into  parallelism 
with  the  furrow  by  adjustment  of  the 
central  end,  a«  a  tangent  to  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  circle  of  which  the  axis  of  the 
stone  U  the  constant  center. 

Benton's  diamond  millstone  dresser. 
Fig.  1740,  is  designed  to  furrow,  face,  or 
cnick,  and  its  carriage  moves  in  guides  on 
a  platform  which  is  laid  upon  the  face 
of  the  stone. 

The  Harris  dresser,  shown  in  Fig. 
1741,  has  a  carriage  carrying  a  mill  pick. 
This,  being  hinged,  will*  make  a  row  of 
cracks  as  the  car  is  pushed  along,  and  a 
parallel  line  is  made  by  readjusting  the 
base-piece  A.  The  fore-arm  of  the  op- 
erator rests  on  the  pusher,  and  the 
hand  grasps  the  pickh&ndle  at  K. 

4.   A  hand  tool  used  as  means 
k  of  sharpening  the  furrows,  clear- 
ing the  surface  of  gloss  or  gam, 
r-  restoring  the   cutting   quality  of 
F  the  buhr,  etc.     A  facing  tool. 

Frequently  a  block  of  cemented  co- 
rundum. See  CoRuifDCM  IIand-tool, 
Fig.  701,  p.  224,  su/zra:  FuiiROW  Rub- 
ber, Fig.  1120,  p.  363,  Jbid. 

S.  A   portable    machine  which   is  laid   upon   the  I  See :  Bpn/cm,  Diamond  .  •  ''American  Miller,''  \m.  8^. 


Ihtpety's  Diamond  Millstone  Dressing  ^Machine . 


Stone,  and   the  tool  reciprocated  thereon  to  dress 
the  working  face  of  the  stone. 

The  Harris  machine  employs  one  or  more  revolTing  dia- 
mond cntters,  which  are  run  at  a  speed  of  about  3,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  making  125  cut*  to  the  inch  the  entire 
width  of  furrow,  learing  the  natural  grit  of  buhrs,  and  the 
furrow  true  and  smooth.  Prorision  is  made  for  dressing 
furrows  in  buhrs  that  run  either  with  or  against  the  sun, 
and  at  any  angle  or  pitch  of  f  urrcv  required. 

The  automatic  ieeCL  can  be  set  to  cut  any  number  of  cracks 
to  the  inch,  from  8  to  125. 

The  Larer  dressing  machine  has  abio  a  diamond  on  a  car- 
ria^  moving  on  guides. 

Orff^s  and  McFeeley's  machines  for  facing  and  furrowing 
u-p  the  diamond  in  reciprocating  carriage. 

The  Gri<rom  buhr-dresser,  Fig.  1739,  shows  a  method  of 
operating  the  diamond,  which  is  in  a  carriage  moving  on  a 
tra<k,  which  latter  occupies  a  segment  panol  in  a  frame 
which  lies  flatly  upon  the  face  of  tlie  stone,  and  is  fastened 

Fig.  1738. 


Copt  in,  emery  wheel 
Deal,  corundum  block 


Vmery-wkul  MiUstotu  Druttr, 
39 


•  *'.4m.  MilUr."  vi.,  .May  1,  1878. 

*  '*  American  Miller,''^  viii.  494. 

Fig.  1739. 


Diamond  Buhr-dresser. 


Dup/ty,  diamond .     .     . 
EJlis,  diamond  tool    .     , 
Harris,    **  IXL.,"     Dia- 
mond tool      .    .     . 
Hodi^eboom.  .... 
Hoover,  diamond  tool 
Ltfunan,  staff  . 
MrFeely,  diamond 


•  "•Seientidr  American  Sup..-''  2891. 

•  ** American  Millrr,"  viii.  41)6. 

•  ''American  Miller,'^  viii.  494. 

•  "Am.  Miller,'  iv..  May,  1876. 

•  "American  MUler,''  viii.  493. 

•  '^American  MiUrr,-'  viii.  495. 

•  **/lm.  MiUtr,"'  viii.,  opp.  p.  113. 


Fig.  1740. 


Diamond  Buhr-dresser. 
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tr,  rubber  .     .    .     .  •  Anurieeui  MiiUr,''  Tiii.  490. 
MUlot^  dUmond    .     .     .  •  ^'SeienH/U  American^-''  xxxr.  888. 
RogeTf  dlnmand    .    .     .  **^Scifnti/ie  Amer.,"' xxxr iil.  5. 

Snggmtkona Ameriean  Miiier,'^  Tiii.  485. 

Ttttr  t  AUeHf  comndam 
bloek •  ''Amfricam  MilUr,''  riii.  496. 


1741. 


MiUstoHf  Pick. 


Mill'Btone  Dri'ver.  That  de\nee  on  the  mill- 
stone  spindle  which  impinges  against  the  bail  of 
the  runner  to  drive  the  latter. 

Fig.  1742  shows  the  Dant  driver,  which  has  notohee  to 
claap  the  arms  of  the  bail. 


Fig.  1742. 


Dane  MiU-buhr  Driver. 

Vfg.  1748  is  the  Forrest  balance  drirer,  which  has  lugs,  A 
Ay  working  on  knife-edged  piYots  ;  these  are  smaller  than  the 

Fig.  174a 


Forrest  Driver. 

boles  which  allow  the  InRs  to  move  without  friction  against 
the  sides  of  the iifK-Ttu res.  c  i»  the  plnte^Jecured  on  spindle  B. 
See  Ruhr  Driver.  Fip.  4rw3,  p.  14Ji,  sujn-a:  Balance  Rtkd, 
Fig.  503,  p.  216,  "A^f/i.  Dirt.  "  ;  Grindinq  Mill,  Plate  XXII., 
opp  p.  iota),  Ibifi. ;  Mill  Drivkb,  supra. 

Mill'Btone  Ez-haust'.  A  means  for  with- 
drawing the  air  from  the  husk,  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  stone,  in  order  to  cool  the  meal,  prevent 
chokinjj,  and  expedite  the  work.  See  Figs.  3165- 
3167,  pp.  1445,  1446,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

Bmbaker •  "^mmom  Mt2/«r,"  vii.  157. 


Mill'stone  Feed.     A  means  of  regolating  the 
quantity  of  grain  fed  into  the  eye  of  the  millstone. 

The  device  rests  by  three  legs  upon  the  husk,  and  the  coo- 
Fig.  1744. 


Noyes-  Millstone  Feeder. 

doctor  leads  downward  into  the  eye.    The  gate  is  adjusted 
by  a  regulating  screw.    See  Mill  Fkbder,  suftra. 

Mill'Btone  Fur'row-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  the  furrows  in  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone. These  are  of  peculiar  shapes,  and  various 
contours.  See  Fisr.  3156,  p.  144,  '*Mech.  Diet."* 
Some  machines  both  cut  and  dress,  furrow  and 
face.'    See  Millstone  Dresser. 

Mill'Btone  HoiBt.  See  Hoisting  Screw, 
Fig.  136,  p.  460,  supra. 

Mill'Btone  Spin'dle.  See  Mill  Driver, 
supra. 

Mill'Btone  Ven'ti-la'tor.  A  device  for  for- 
cing a  current  of  air  in  at  the  eye  of  a  millstone 
and  carrying  it  out  at  the  skirt  See  Figs.  316.3- 
3167.  pp.*  1445,  1446,  "A/ccA.  Diet.*' 

Min'cing  Knife.  (  Whaling.)  For  cutting  the 
blubber  into  small  pieces. 

Domestic  ;  disk  blade  .     .  *  *'Iron  Age^-  xix.,  Feb.  22,  p.  11. 

Min'cing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  with  knives 
on  a  roller,  used  in 

cutting  blubber  Kg.  1<46. 

small  for  trying. 

M  i  n  '  c  i  n  K 
Spade.  ( Whal- 
ing.) Used  in  cut- 
ting up  the  blubber 
for  trying  out. 

Mine  Car. 
[Railway.)  A 
small  four-wheeled 


Mine  Oar. 


car  for  carrying  minerals  in  mines. 

Mine  Lo'co-mo'tive.  See  Mining  Loco- 
motive. 

Min'e-ral  Dres'Ber.  A  little  machine  consist- 
ing of  a  pair  of  chisels,  one  of  which  is  adjustable 
and  the  other  movable;  used  to  split  geological 

Fig.  1746. 


Unwroi  DresMT. 
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specimens  with  certainty,  in  removing  saperfinoufl 
portions,  or  exposing  crystals  or  fossils. 

The  bed,  A,  has  b  chisel  head,  B,  fastened  by  a  link  ;  the 
other  chisel  is  on  a  head,  K,  moved  by  bar  B  and  loTer  L. 
The  screw,  jr,  gives  a  shearing  action. 

CanfiHd     .  •  ** Enfpneering  and  Mining  Jownal^"  xxW.  188. 
*'*hon  Age^"  xrii.,  June  8,  p.  1. 

Biin'o-ral  Hold'er.  {Microscopy.)  A  means 
for  holding  a  rough  piece  of  mineral  so  that  it  can 

Fig.  1747. 


Minerni  HoUUr. 

be  readily  revolved  while  under  examination  with 
the  microscope. 

Biin'o-ral  WooL  {Glass.)  Filamentous  slag 
made  by  a  steam  blast  on  a  falling  stream  of 
melted  slag  from  an  iron  furnace. 

The  "  hair  of  P61^,"  the  effect  of  the  eddying  gusts  of  wind 
upon  the  spray  pellets  of  the  massoM  of  nlag  ejected  from  the 
crater  of  Kiiauea,  is  a  natural  and  conntantly  produced  ma- 
terial of  the  same  character  as  the  artificial  slag  wool. 

The  manufactured  article  is  uwA  as  a  non-conductor,  to 
prercnt  freezing  of  wafcer-pipei<,  tank<<,  etc.  ;  to  prevent  oool- 
ing  of  steam-pipes,  boilers,  cylinders,  etc. ;  to  prevent  damp- 
ness, to  keep  out  vermin,  and  to  prevent  the  sprea<l  of  fire,  it 
being  incombustible.  It  is  formed  by  allowing  a  blast  or  jet 
of  air  or  steam  to  impinge  uj»on  the  surface  of  molten  slag, 
which  is  thereby  blown  into  filaments,  producing  a  light 
material  having  a  gla^y  fil>«T. 

Player's  U.  S.  Patent,  May  31,  1870.  Re-issued  February 
1, 1876. 

The  method  of  manufacture  at  the  Krupp  Workt<,  Essen, 
Prussia,  is  as  follows  :  The  pig-iron  furnace  is  provided  with 
a  tap  aa  inch  in  diameter,  out  of  which  a  continual  stream 
Of  slag  is  allowed  to  flow,  and  to  fall  a  distance  of  '2/  (V',  at 
which  point  the  falling  stream  of  slag  is  met  by  a  strong 
blast  of  cold  air,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  separate  the  slag 
into  myriads  of  hair-like  threads,  as  white  as  snow,  resem- 
blizig  the  fine(«t  wool. 

Pig.  1748  shows  the  method  adopted  at  the  Clove  Furnace, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.    The  wool-house  is  1<)0'  from  the  furnace. 

FiK    174S. 


Mineral  Wool  ApparcUus. 

The  alag  is  run  into  box  cars,  rolled  to  the  wool-house,  and 
there  tapped.  A  small  stream  issues  on  to  the  runner,  falls 
y  ,  and  is  then  encountered  by  a  jet  of  steam  which  scat- 
ters It  in  threads  into  the  house,  which  is  SCK  x  40^  and  21' 
to  the  comb.  A  sheet-iron  extension  KV  long  reaches  to  the 
flag  car.  The  siie  of  the  nozzle  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  formaUon  of  Mot,  as  the  pellets  of  slag  are  termed 

S!l;„*. ;*«««.  4"5»«W«',"ix.42;  •x.S. 

Boof  lining ''^on  ^s'^"  xxi.,  May  16.  p.  18. 

w,         .  •"&"'"'(/?<■  yiwifr.,*' xxrviii.  278. 

^^^ol "i4»w.3/«n.,"  March  19,1880,  p. 

7 ;  April  2, 1880,  p.  12. 

Mi'ner's  Bar.  A  crow-bar  with  narrow  and 
relatively  wide  chisel  ends  at  the  respective  ex- 
tremities. 

Mi'ner's  Forge.  A  portable  forge  for  use  in  a 
nune,  to  dress  picks,  etc.  See  Portable  Foroe, 
*nd  references  passim. 


Mi'ner'8  Inch.  The  term  is  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, the  value  varying  in  different  localities. 

Customary :  The  amount  of  water  flowing  in  one 
second  through  an  orifice  an  inch  square,  under  a 
head  of  6'\  measuring  from  the  upper  line  of  the 
orifice.  Approximately,  9  to  10  ounces  by  weight 
per  second. 

"■  In  round  numbers,  the  miner's  inch  is  equivalent  to  a 
discharge  of  96  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  one  cubic  foot  is  7| 
gallons.  A  miner's  inch  would  eqiuil  a  discharge  of  712.0 
gallons  per  hour.''—  ''Mining  and  Scientijie  Press,'^  xxxvii. 

See  also  i6t</.,  xxxv.  297. 

Mi'ning.    See :  — 

Cages,  w  ire-rope  connections 

for,  Baumann,  Ger.    .  •  ''Engineering,"  xxx.  118. 

Comstock  Code      .     .     .* '*^ientt/ir  American  Sup,,''' IISS. 

Miner's  inch     ....      "Min.  ^  Sc.  Press,"  xxxvii.  1&2. 

Deep "Scientijie  American  i<up.,'^2ldSl. 

Dial^  Daris  If  Cochrane    •  "Engineering,"'  xxii.  111. 

Engine,   Portable,   Gar- 
rett, Br •  "Engineering,"  xxrii.  678. 

Tu^/ord,  Br.      .     .     .  •  "Se.  American,"  xxxvii.  134. 

Dump,  Lee  Bros.  .     .     .  •  "Iron  Age,""  xxiii..  May  1,  p.  11. 

Locomotive,  narrow  gage. 

Lewinj  Br •  "Engineering,*'  xxv.  45. 

Locomotives,  Austria     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxv.  507. 

Mach.,  Dubois  If  Francois  •  "Iron  Age,''  xxii.,  Sept.  26,  p.  1. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"'  980. 

Machinery,  heavy      .     .      " Scientific  American  Sup.,"  \'!i^. 

Machine.  Lechner      .     .  •  *' Scientific  Amcr.,"'  xxxix.  1(»2. 

Pump,  .SaXy     .     .     .     .  *"Mattu/arturerif  BuUdrr,"'x.l9&. 

•  "Scirntifir  American  Sup.,"  VJ94. 
Cope  4"  Mtucwell     .     .  •  "Mininif  If  .V.   /Vr.w,"  xx.\vi.  17. 
Gould  &  Curry  mine        "Min.  if  Sc.  Pr^ss,"'  xxxiv.  26*5. 
KnowUs *  "Scientific  Atiierican,''''  xxxx\ .  b\. 

Pumps,  mode  of  opera- 
ting, Moore  If  Dickey  .  •  "Scientific  American,''  xlii.  338. 

Pump,  -Si/t-rr    .     .     .     .*"  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2!i^. 

Shafts,  .sinking. 

Kind-Ckaudron      .     .      "Scientific  American  Sun., ^^\{^\. 
Depth  of  European     .      "Iron  Age,'''  xix.,  June  l4,  p.  1. 

Ventll.  (Cleveland,  Kng.)     '*  Scientific  Amencan  Sitp.,"  107. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  84(5. 

*  "  Scientific  American  •Vm/?.,"  1112. 
Root '^  " Scientific  American  Sup., *'' Idlb. 

Wedge * '^Scientific  American  Sup.,'' 1907. 

Treatise  on  the  applications  of  electricity  to  the  firing  of 
charges,  mines,  torpedojDs,  etc  Comte  du  MonceVs  "  Erposi 
dts  Application  de  VETectricite,"  v.  682-(i3S.     Paris,  1878. 

Mi'ning  En'gine.  1.  A  hauling  engine  for 
subterranean  work  in  drifts  and  adits. 

2.  A  hoisting  engine  in  shafts. 

3.  A  pumping  engine  to  clear  mines  of  water. 

4.  A  mining  locomotive. 

Many  instances  are  given  under  special  names. 

lifi'ning  Lo'co-mo'tive.  A  narrow-gage  lo- 
comotive built  compactly,  and  of  moderate  height, 
to  traverse  the  drifts  of  mines. 

While  there  is  much  variation  as  to  gage,  number  of  dri- 
Flg.  1749. 

Mining  Locomotiife. 

vers,  weight,  power,  etc.,  the  size  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  1749 
ia  within  the  ranges 

Cylinders,  diameter 5^'  to  9^'. 

Stroke 10"  to  14". 


MINING  LOCOMOTIVE. 
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MITERING  MACHINE. 


Diameter  of  drivers 22/'  to  2^'. 

Wheel  base 4^  to  6.26'. 

Length  over  all 1(V  to  15.1'. 

Ueight 5^  to  0.6'. 

Weight  (running) 7,000  to  20,000  lb«. 

Hauling  capacity  on  level     .     .  176  to  600  tons. 
See  li«t  under  IjOCOMutive  ;  Narbow^oaqs  Locomotiyb. 

Sfi'ning  Wedge.  A  pad  for  driving  into  a 
natural  seam,  or  a  channel  cut  or  bored,  to  split  off 
a  ma-ss  of  coal,  or  what  not. 

A  wedge  for  brinjrinp  down  eonl,  on  the  principle  of  the 
plug-and-feather,  i».«ho\vn  in  ■  '' Scirntijie  American  Supple. 
moi/,"  1907. 

Min'now  Pro-peller.     A   bait   for  trolling, 
having  a  bright  spoon  which  rotates  by  contact  with 
Fig.  176rj. 


A  stop  clock  uaed  in  making 


Minnou!  Propeller. 


the  water.  Behind  the  propeller  is  a  feather  bait 
with  hooks.  Fig.  1750  shows  Chapman's  minnow 
propeller, 

Min'ute  Clock. 

tests  of  gas. 

Goodicin^s  ** Amer. Gas-light  Joumaly^'  •July 8,  1876,  p.  7. 
Minute  clock,  comb,  with  meter  and  gas  index,  Ibi/i.,  p.  7. 

Mir'ror.    See  pp.  1452,  1453,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 
{Surcfiral.)     To  reflect  light  into  a  cavity,  as  the 

larynx,  the  meatus  autiitorius,  the  eye,  the  rectum. 

The     laryngoscope,     endoscope,    ophthalmoscope, 

etc.,  use  mirrors. 

See  aUo  :  — 
Mirror  haronH?ter       .     . 
Folding,  Mr  Evoy  .     .     . 
Holder,  Wfbb  ic  Myrick  . 
Japanefte  magic,  MaiUt  . 

.Japane»e 

.lapanose  magic     ,     .     . 
Manufacture,  silver  .     . 

Mercury 

Mirror  telegraph   .     .     . 

See  al'^o  Pulemoscopk. 


^' Sriffxtifir  American  Sup.,"  2841. 
'^  Scientific  Arn^ncan,"  xlii.  364. 
^'■Scientific  American.^''  xliii.  403. 
''Eni^incer"  xlvii.  3<)7. 
^'^ Scitntijic  American,' ■  xl.  280. 
"5f.  Am.  Sup.,"  1.326, 2664,  •2S47. 
*' Scientific  American,''  xxxv.  35. 
^^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"  .574. 
'^Scient'ijic  Amir.,''  xxxix.  310. 


Mir'ror  Gal'va-nom'e-ter.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  deflection  of  the  astatic  needle 
under  conditions  of  electric  excitement.  A  mirror 
is  attached  to  the  needle,  and  the  reflected  pencil 
of  light  l)ecomes  as  it  were  a  pointer  traversing  a 
scale. 

The  first  use  of  a  mirror  attached  to  a  moving  body  to  in- 
dicate angular  displacements  was  by  (iHlih'o  in  a  pulsonie- 
ter,  the  small  mirror  being  laid  on  the  piil.-n^,  tho  beam  of  re- 
flected light  was  received  on  a  wall  or  screen.  i*ee  Spliyiimo- 
graph. 

^' Engineering,^*  vol,  xxiv.,  p.  346,  refers  to  the  applira- 
tion  of  the  idea  by  Gauss,  in  a  telescoiM?  or  eye-piece,  and  by 
Tyndall  in  his  lectures,  in  throwing  upon  a  screen  the  image 
of  a  dial  and  needle  of  an  ordinary  astatic  galvanometer. 
See  also  ^^En^ineerini;,'*  xxii.  116. 

Mr.  Charles  Brook  used  the  mirror  in  his  photographic 
self-recording  galvanometers,  in  1861,  to  reflect  a  .xpot  of 
light  upon  a  moving  strip  of  sensitized  paper. 

.Sir  William  Thomson  used  the  spot  of  light,  thus  reflected, 
on  an  index  traversing  a  scale,  in  his  sub-oceanic  telegraph 
instrument*,  6,  Fig.  2150,  p.  939,  "i\f«A.  Die/." 

Si'o  also  instruments  by  W.  J.  Wilson  and  Prof.  Silvanus 
I  .  Thomson,  described  in  **En^neering  '•  above  cited.  Also 
pHper  by  Judd,  ^^Joumal  Society  Telegraphic  Engineers,"  v. 

Mi'tei'.  A  scribe  or  guide  for  an  oblique  cut. 
The  term  miler  may  be  held  to  include  only  the  angle 
of  45°,  the  half  of  the  rectangle,  and  the  bevel  to  re- 
fer to  chamfers  or  oblique  angles  generally.  The 
custom,  however,  is  not  absolute. 

Fig.  1751  is  a  combination  instrument  consisting 
of  a  rule,  square  and  miter,  capable  of  many  uses. 


Fig.  17B1. 


Mi'ter  Board.  A  miler 
box  in  which  u  piectf  m  laid 
while  I  he  sau  rfH'iprocates 
betwrtrs  ;;u]i!t;:^  wbirli  lause 
it  to  niako  the  kerf  at  the 
prescribed  angle. 

In  Stevens's  miter-board,  Fig.  1752,  one  of  the  guides  is 
adjustable  on  a  graduated  quadrant  so  as  to  set  the  guide 
to  saw  at  any  required  angle  with  the  base. 

Fig.  1762. 


Miter  Board. 

Ihli'ter  Box.  A  tool  with  a  bed  and  a  fence, 
against  which,  as  a  base,  an  object  is  held,  while  a 
saw  working  in  guides  makes  a  kerf  at  any  deter- 
mined angle. 

In  the  Langdon  miter  box,  Fig.  1768,  this  angle  i»  adjost- 
able,  one  of  tho  guides  being  set  in  aooordance  with  the 
scribe  lines  on  the  bed. 

Fig.  1768. 


Miter  Box. 


Mi'ter-box  Saw.  A  wide-bladed  tenon  saw 
for  cutting  miters.     See  Fig.  1753. 

Mi'ter  Jack.  A  templet  used  in  making  and 
fitting  all  kinds  of  small  miters  on  moldings.     Fig. 

Fig.  1764. 


Miter  Jack. 


Mi'ter-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  on  which 
stuff  is  sawed  to  a  determined  angle.  Its  most 
frequent  use  is  to  saw  off  the  ends  of  pieces  ob- 
liquely in  order  that  they  may  be  united  to  form  a 
frame.  The  uses  are  very  various.  See  p.  1453. 
**  Much.  Diet.'' 

The  mitering  machine.  Fig.  1755,  has  a  table,  a  cirrular 
saw,  and  two  fences  adjustable  to  any  angle,  and  capable  of 
a  movement  of  translation  across  the  table,  in  older  to  saw 
off  the  end  of  a  piece  of  stuff  held  against  the  fence  and 
moved  toward  the  saw. 

Miter  cutter.  Fox    .     .    .  ♦"SWrn/t/Sc  Ameriean,^'*  xli.  134. 

Miter  jack *"AfaiiM/.  4- AnJcfer,"  z.  88. 

Miter  machine,  Tiemay   .  •  "ScMiUi/ic  ilmsr.,*'  xxzriL  214 
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Fig.  1756. 


Mitering  Marhine. 

Mi-trail-leuse'.  The  subject  hfis  been  consid- 
ered on  pp.  1454-1456,  *  ''Mech.  Diet.,*'  where  the 
French  army,  the  Abbertini,  and  the  Taylor  systems 
are  shown.  '  See  also  Machine  Gun,  pp.  569,  570, 
supra. 

Mixed  Clay  "Ware.  ( Ceramics.)  Ware  made 
of  portions  of  clay  of  different  colors,  to  give  va- 
rious marbled  or  mottled  effects;  or  to  give  the 
parts  of  a  vase  or  other  object  different  colors. 

See  of  the  former  order,  Scroddled  Wa&e  and  Tortoise- 
9HXLL  Wars. 

Ptte  ehangeant  is  a  porcelain  which  has  a  peculiar  change- 
able color  as  viewed  by  solar  or  ga^-light,  or  at  different 
angled. 

Miz'ing  Ma-chine'.  1.  A  machine  for  com- 
pounding. See  list  under  Mill,  supra.  Also 
Dough  Mixer,  Ibid, 

2.  {Gunpowder.)  A  revolving  hollow  copper 
drum  with  interior  spokes  to  mix  a  batch  of  the 
<lry  materials ;  say  50  lbs.  in  all,  at  one  operation. 

See  ** Ordnance  Report,-  1879,  Appendix  I.,  Plate  U.,  Fig. 
4 ;  and  description  on  p.  99. 

Gunpowder,  Fr •  "ling^i»w«r?nif,"  xxxv.  37. 

And  grinding  pan,  Mather,  Br.  •  ^^En^neerin^,-^  xxix.  205. 
And  knead.,  Pfitiderer,  Br.      .  •  ^'Engineering,''  xxviii.  483. 

Pottery  clay •  L«6ou/aj/f '5    "Dic<.,"  iii., 

''Poterie,'  Figs.  2163-2166. 

Mod'el-ing  Clay.  Dry  clay  kneaded  with 
glycerine. 

flastUina:  Clay,  3;  sulphur,  6:  oxide  of  ainc,  1;  fatty 
acids,  2  ;  fats,  10.  First  saponify  the  sine  white  with  oleic 
acid,  which  then  mix  with  the  other  fatty  acids,  add  sulphur 


in  flowers,  and  the  clay  in  a  dry  powder. 

O:  Glue,  8,  with  sine  oxide,  1 ;  ad 
sulphur,  6 ;  clay,  3. 


Or:  Glue,  8,  with  sine  oxide,  1 ;  add  oleic  oil,  4  ;  wax,  2; 


Mo-gul'.  The  name  of  a  class  of  locomotives 
adapted  for  heavy  freight  traffic.  It  originated 
in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  with  the  *'  E.  A. 
Douglas,"  built  in  1867.     It  Is  made  in  several 


Fig.  1766. 


Mogul   Locomotive. 


sizes,  but  with  the  typical  three  pairs  of 
connected  drivers  and  a  swinging  pony 
truck  in  front. 

utilising,  as  it  does,  nearly  the  entire  weight 
of  the  engine  for  adhesion,  the  main  and  back 
pairi«  of  dnying  wheel.*  being  equalised  together, 
as  also  the  front  driving  wheels  and  the  pony 
wheels,  and  the  construction  of  the  engine,  with 
swing  truck  and  one  pair  of  driving  wheels 
without  flanges,  allowing  it  to  pass  short  curres 
without  difflculty,  the  Mogul  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  type  of  engine  especially  adapted  to 
the  economical  working  of  heavy-freight  traf- 
fic. 

Moliair. 

"  Mohair,  the  fleece  of  the  Angora  [Asia  Mi- 
nor] goat,  is  not  a  mere  substitute  for  wool,  but 
occupies  its  own  place  in  the  textile  fabrics. 
It  haJB  the  aspect,  feci,  and  luster  of  silk,  with- 
out itm  suppleness.  It  differs  materially  from 
[  wool  in  the  want  of  the  felting  quality  ;  so  that 
j^  the  xtuffs  made  of  it  have  the  fibers  distinctly 
separated,  and  are  always  brilliant.  On  account 
of  the  stiffness  of  the  fiber,  it  is  rarely  woven 
Alone  ;  that  \9,  when  it  is  used  for  the  filling, 
the  warp  is  usually  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  or 
the  reveriie.  The  distinguishing  qualities  of 
the  fiber  are  luster,  elasticity,  and  durability. 
Thefie  qualities  fit  the  material  for  its  chief  use, 
—  the  manufacture  of  Utrecht  velvets,  commonly 
called  furniture  plush,  the  finest  qualities  of 
which  are  composed  principally  of  mohair,  the  pile  being 
formed  of  mohair  warps,  which  are  cut  in  the  same  manner 
as  silk  warps  in  velvet.''  —  Hayes'  "  Centennial  Rfports,""  v. 
78. 

i»ee  also  Hades'  *'  The  Angora  Goat ;  its  Origin,  Culture, 
and  Products,''  published  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  ^^ I^ocee dings  of 
the  Boston  Natural  History  Society.'' 

Mo'hair  Ola-c^'.  (Fabric.)  A  goat's-hair 
and  cotton  French  dress  goods. 

Moliair  Lus'ter.  A  black  dress  goods,  re- 
sembling alpaca,  consisting  of  mohair  woven  with 
cotton  warp.     Also  called  brilliantine. 

Moist  Bat'te-ry.  [Electricity.)  A  battery  in- 
vented by  M.  Trouv^,  consisting  of  a  ])ile  of  zinc 
and  copper  plates 
separated  by  paper  ^^^-  ^'^ 

di.ska ;  the  paper  in      I 
contact    with    the 
copper  being  satu-      | 
rated  with  a  solu-     1^ 
tion  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  that  in  ^ 
contact    with    the 
zinc     serving     to 
hold   the  zinc  sul- 
p  h  a  t  e    produced 
during  the   action 
of  the  battery. 

*' Scientific  American.'* 

•'xxxvii.323. 
"  Telegraphic  Journal," 

*  V.  78. 
Niaudet,  Am.  transl., 

•112. 

Molar    Por'- 
ceps.    (Dentistry.) 
Heavy  forceps  for  extracting  the  molars ;  or  cow- 
horn  forceps  for  eradicating  roots  when  the  crowns 
have  decayed  below  the 
alveolar  process. 

M  o-l  a-r  i  m'e-t  e  r. 
(Milling.)  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  E. 
Campbell,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  temperature  of 
the  meal  as  it  flows  from 
the  mill  spout.  Fig. 
1757. 

It  is  a  thermometer  with  a 
bont  leg;   the  bulb  exposed 


Molarimeter. 
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MOLDING  MACHINE. 


to  the  flow  of  meal  in  the  apout,  and  the  graduated  limb  ex- 
poied  to  obserration  on  the  outside  of  the  spout. 
^^Lejfeh'  Milling  and  Mech.  News'    ....   •  riii.  86. 

Mold'-board.  The  spiral  wing  on  the  side  of 
a  plow  body,  to  raise,  curve,  and  press  over  the 
furrow  slice  cut  by  the  share  and  colter. 

The  following  are  recognised  in  Britain  and  France :  — 
Fig.  1768. 


MiM-boards. 

a.  Long  breast :  vtrsoir  allonge. 

b.  Short  breast :  verxoir  court. 

e    Deep  breast :  vtrsoir  pro/ond. 
Medium  breast :  versoir  mixte. 
The  latter  is  not  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Mold'er'8  Tools.     Various  sizes  and  shapes  of 

Fig.  1769. 


Fig.  1760. 


Moltier-»  Tools. 


trowelp,  cleanerH,  feeding  rod,  ladle,  loosening  bar 
picker,  piercer,  rammer,  slicker,  strickle,  vent  wire» 
etc. 

Molding  Flask.     [Dentistry.)     A   jointed  re- 
ceptacle in  three  parts,  secured  by  steady  pins,  in 


Molding  Flask. 

which  the  vulcanite  model  and  plaster  mold  are  se- 
cured in  making  dentures  ready  for  the  muffle. 

Mold'ing  Ma-chine'.  I.  {Wood  Working.)  A 
planing  machine  for  sticking  moldings  on  boards. 
See  examples,  pp.  1467,  1468,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Bentel,  Margednnt  If  Co.  *  *''Manufact.  t  Buildery"  riii.  151. 
Houston^  Smith  4"  Co.    .  *  ^'Manufact.  k  BuOder,^^  riii.  177. 
Upright,  Blaisddl .    .     .  •  "  Scimti^e  American^^''  xxxri.  86. 
Paneling,  ^tt/(     .     .     .  •  "iSctVn/i/Jc  A«i«neon,"  xl.  S23. 
Coleman  t^  Morton^  Br.        ''Iron  ^ife,"  xxIt.,  July  8,  p.  18. 

Gear  wheels •  ''Iron  Agf,^*  xxir.,  Oct.  9,  p.  9. 

Polisher,  Dayton  ...  *  "Scitnti^  Amer.,''>  xxxiv.  176. 
GoodeU  If  Waters  .    .     .  •  "Manufaet.  If  Builder,''  xL  6& 

Riekards •  "Engingning,^*  Txr.2lal. 

Richards  f  Atkinson,  Br.  •  ''Engineering,^'  xxriii.  2SL 
See  also  RiVBasiKO  Machinb,  infra. 

2.  (Foundry.)  A  machine  for  making  loam 
molds  from  patterns.  See  Figs.  3195,  3196,  3202, 
pp.  1466-1468,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

Aiken  &  Drummond's  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  176L  The 
ordinary  snap  or  iron  flask  is  used.    The  pattern  is  forced 

Fig.  1761. 


Foundry  Molding-machine. 

down  into  the  oand,  making  a  compact  face,  and  a  soft  back 
for  the  escapo  of  the  gashes.  The  flask  being  put  in  place, 
the  sand  is  dropped  into  it  from  the  hopper,  the  pattern  ad- 
justed, platen  brought  over,  pressure  applied,  relieved,  the 
pattern  withdraMm,  flask  closed  and  removed. 

The  match  machine,  for  foundry  use,  is  made  with  a 
plunger  and  follower,  the  patterns  being  attached  to  an  in- 
dependent head ,  which  is  fitted  to  rest  on  the  plunger  head. 
Metal  plates  are  fitted  to  surround  the  patterns,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  follower-head.  The  follower  and  pattern- 
heads  work  independent  of  each  other  in  a  box,  which  serrv 
as  a  guide  and  gage  for  the  proper  amount  of  sand  to  supply 
the  mixiction  in  compression.  On  this  box  adjustable  pms 
and  sockets  are  placed  to  hold  flasks.  The  sand  hopper  w 
furnished  with  a  drawer  having  an  independent  bottom. 
When  the  drawer  is  pulled  out,  it  leaves  the  bottom  at  the 
edge  of  the  fijisk,  where  it  passes  over  and  deposits  the  sand. 
It  is  then  retracted,  striking  off  the  surplus  sand,  and  eu- 
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fli^ng  the  bottom  at  the  proper  place,  carrieii  all  back  into  the 
hopper.  A  awinging  binder-plate  is  then  brought  orer,  and 
hoUls  the  flask  in  place  to  resiiit  the  preiwure,  while  the  re- 
volving of  the  shaft,  on  which  is  a  series  of  cams,  raises  the 
pattern-head  and  follower  simultaneously,  forcing  the  pat- 
terns and  sand  into  the  flask,  and  as  the  shaft  continues 
itii  reTolation  the  patterns  are  withdrawn  from  the  mold, 
while  the  molded  sand  is  protected  by  the  follower  plate, 
which  is  afterward  withdrawn,  tearing  the  mold  complete 
and  ready  to  be  carried  away.  The  match  molders  are  in- 
tended to  mold  for  such  castings  as  gas,  steam,  and  water- 
Eipe,  fittings,  cocks,  ralves,  and  other  plumbers'  goods, 
onsehold  and  carriage  hardware,  etc. 

Molding  mach.,  founder's 

Aiken  ^  Dntmmond  .  *  '*IroH  Age,''  xxi.,  April  4,  p.  1. 
Pipe«  MeNecU  4*  Archer  .  •  "Iron  J^,''  xxi..  May  2,  p.  6. 
Qelatlne  for  plaster  .     .     '' Scientific  Anurtcan  Sup.,-"Xii9fi. 
Foundry,  Sebold  If  Niff  •  ''Scientijic  American  5Mp.,"8918. 

Woolntmgk  4*  Dehue    .  •  *' Engineering,'^  xxix.  355. 

Mole  Plow.  {AffrtctUture.)  An  implement 
which  makes  an  underground  channel  for  water  to 
follow  and  relieve  the  soil. 

Instanoea  are  shown  on  p.  1468,  "AfecA.  Diet.''  The  French 
mole  plow,  shown  in  Fig.  1762,  has  a  wide,dieep,  and  thin 


Fig.  1762. 


French  Mole  Flow. 

plate  w  hieh  connects  the  mole  with  the  beam  and  makes  but 
a  nam^w  incision  in  the  soil. 

Mon'o-gram  Ma-chine'.  A  foot  press  for 
stamping  monograms,  initials,  sizes,  etc.,  on  paper 
or  manufactured  articles. 

Mon'i-tor  Car.  {Railway.)  One  with  a  clear- 
story' or  central  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
portions  of  the  roof. 

Monk'ey  Wlieel.  A  simple  tackle-block  over 
which  a  hoisting  rope  runs.  A  whip-gin,  ginrblock, 
or  rubbish  pulley. 

Mon'ni-er  Pro'cesa.  (Metallurgy.)  A  pro- 
rt* sR  of  reduction  of  auriferous  copper  ores. 

It  consists,  substantially,  as  follows :  1.  Calcination  of 
the  metallic  sulphides  with  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
other  similar  salt.  2.  LixiYlation  of  the  calcined  ore.  8. 
Evaporation  and  crystallisation  of  thn  sulphates.  4.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  5  Smelting  into  ingot  cop- 
per. 6.  Amalttmation  of  any  gold  rvniduum.  The  working 
details  are  explained  at  length  in  ''Mining  ^  Sc.  Press.  " 


Mon'o-Uth. 
Mech.  Diet.,"  p. 


See    statement 
1473. 


and    instances, 


A  block  of  sandstone  at  the  Dark  Hollow  Stone  Quarry, 
near  Bedford,  Ohio,  was  lifted  April,  1880.  Tt  was  40  by 
6(y  square,  aCK  deep.  Bstlmated  weight,  6,000,000  pounds. 
186  slip  wedges  were  used  in  detaching  it  It  was  cut  up 
into  building  iitones,  loading  nearly  300  cars. 

A  block  of  t;ranite,  59^  long  by  b^  square  at  the  base  and 
d^  at  the  top,  has  been  taken  from  the  quarry  of  VinalhaTen. 
It  is  for  the  shaft  of  the  (Jeneral  Wool  Monument,  at  Troy, 
N.  V  ^ 

Mon'o-phote  Reg'u-la'tor.  [Electricity.)  A 
voltaic- arc  regulator  adapted  to  but  a  single  light 
on  a  circuit :  as  distinguished  from  polyphote  regu- 
lator. 

The  current  is  reguUted  by  its  intensity.  Traversing  an 
electro-magnet  and  a  voltaic  arc,  should  it  grow  weak  the 
electro-magnet  weakens  also,  and  allows  the  carbons  to  ap- 
proach each  other. 

Foueaulfi  and  Duboscq's  apparatus  have  springs  to  main- 
Udn  the  normal  distance  between  the  carbons.  In  Siemens', 
Marnn's,  Jasper's,  Crompton's,  Carre's,  and  others,  the 
positive  carbon  holder  acts  by  its  own  weight  to  preserr'e  the 


normal  distance.  The  regulating  is  done  by  electro-magnet 
or  by  solenoid ;  currents  continuous  or  alternating,  in  differ- 
ent systems. 

Mon-tag'nac  Coat'ing.  A  fabric  named  from 
its  inventor,  M.  Montagnac,  of  Sedan ;  also  known 
as  cloth  velvet. 

The  pile  of  the  surface  is  usually  furnished  by  fibers  of 
cashmere  wool,  incorporated  in  the  yams  of  the  fabric,  and 
they  are  straight  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  the  cloth 
having  the  aspect  of  a  silk- velvet,  but  with  a  softness  pecul- 
iar to  the  cashmere  fiber.  The  pile  is  developed  on  the  sur- 
face by  battage,  or  beating  the  moistened  cloth  with  elastic 
rods. 

Moon  Knife.  (Leather.)  A  circular  knife, 
10"  or  12"  in  diameter,  having  a  round  4"  or  5" 
hole  in  the  center  to  introduce  the  hands  in  work- 
ing it  It  is  concave,  presenting  the  form  of  a 
conical  zone.  The  concave  part  is  applied  to  the 
skin.  The  edge  is  turned  over  a  little  to  })revent 
it  from  entering  too  far  into  the  leather.  It  is  used 
for  shaving  off  the  coarser,  fleshy  parts  of  the 
skin. 

Moor'ing  Swiv'eL  (Nautical.)  A  link  of 
iron  in  a  mooring  chain  to  allow  turning  without 
kinking.     See  SwIVE^  Fig.  6137,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Mooring  anchor,  Protheroe.  Br.    .     .  **  Engineer,'''  xliii.  89S. 

Mor'bus  Coz-a'ri-na  Splint  (Surgical.)  One 
for  diseases  of  the  hip  joint.  It 
requires  an  extension  apparatus, 
and  in  some  approved  forms  con- 
sists also  of  a  pelvic  band,  perineal 
strap,  knee  cap,  and  foot-piece. 

Sayres'  long  splint,  for  hip- joint  dis- 
ease, Fig.  175,  p.  111. 
Andrews^   morbus    coxarius    splint, 


Fig.  176 


Fig.  191,  p.  126. 
He 


lolthouse's  spiral  spring  extender, 
Fig.  146,  p.  89. 

Hutchison's  hip- joint  apparatus,  Fig. 
89,  p.  47. 

Bauer's  hip-joint  apparatus.  Fig.  86, 
p.  48. 

Hamilton's  wiie-gauae  splint.  Fig. 
84  a,  6,  p.  48. 

Davis^  hip-joint  splint,  Fig.  81,  p.  41. 

Savers'*  short  hip-joint  appantns. 
Fig.  82,  p.  42. 

All  in  Tiemann^s  *'Armamentarimn 
Chirurgieum.'* 

Dr.  Stephen  Smiths  morbus  coxarius 
apparatus  throws  the  extension  or 
weight  upon  the  gluteal  muscles.  See 
also  Lbg  Support,  etc. 

Mor'tar.  1 .  A  cement.  See 
p.  1477,  **Mech.  Diet," 


Morbus  Coxartms 
Splint. 


Black  brick  and  Black  mortar.  —  Brick  becomes  black 
through  the  process  of  baking  when  the  brick  clay  has  been 
mixed  with  either  the  protoxide  of  iron,  the  oxide  of  cobalt, 
or  the  peroxide  of  manganese ;  1  part  of  the  iron  or  mang»* 
netie  to  10  of  clay  is  sufficient .  Sometimes  two  or  three  of 
thei«  ingredients  are  used  together.  To  make  black  mortar, 
mix  the  lime  with  fine  anthracite  coal-dust  instead  of  iand. 

Sawdust  instead  of  hair  used  as  a  bond  in  French  mortar : 
cement,  1 ,  lime,  2 ;  sawdust,  2  ;  sharp  sand,  6. 

Selenitic  Mortar:  Sulphate  of  lime  or  sulphuric  acid  is 
mixed  with  the  water,  and  ground  to  (for  4  minutes)  a  thin 
paste;  add  sand  or  burned  clay,  and  continue  the  grinding 
for  10  minutes.  The  mortar  sets  quickly  :  in  very  tenacious ; 
resists  great  pressure. —  Col.  Scott.    London  '-Mech.  Maga- 


See:  Mortar?  What  is  . 

**Mortier" 

Mixer,  steam.  Barrows  ^ 

Stewart,  Engl.  .     .     . 

P^oU  ^  Hunt    .    .     .  * 

Mill  and  engine,  porta- 
ble. Barrows  ^   St«u>- 
«•«,  Br < 

Mill.  Ward,  Br.     ...  < 
Portable,  UeweUyn  If 
Cubitt,  Br.     ... 


''Building  News  " .  "  Van  Nos- 

trand's  Mag.;'  xxiU.  418. 
Laboulaye's  "Diet.," if.,  ed.l877. 

" Seientijie  American  .^i/p.,"  889. 
►  *'Manuf.  and  Builder;^  x.  31. 
^  "3ftfi.  oiMf  Sc.  Press,"  xxxTi.SOft. 

'  ''Engineer,'*  xUi.  272. 

♦  "  Engineeriftg,'*  xxi.  77. 

•  "Emgisuering,''  xxiU.  42& 
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9.  A  form  of  ordnance,  p.  1488,  "Mech.  Did." 


Fig.  1764. 


Mortar. 

a.  Projectile  in  nection. 

b.  Mortar. 

c  Powder  chamber. 
d.   Bed. 


Fig.l764isa»ectioD 
of  a  finall  Aiwtrian 
rifle  mortar  in  which 
the  projectile  coverg 
the  outer  part  of  the 
mortar.  The  embraced 
portion  is  a  hexag(inal 
jipiral,  like  a  Whit- 
worth  bolt,  and  the 
projectile  i«  of  cor- 
re^pondlng  shape,  and 
flt^  it  like  a  cap,  and 
ulips  off  when  fired. 
The  coanterbaiance, 
b,  i»  to  give  preponder- 
ance to  the  rear  of 
the  trunnions. 

PruMian  rifled  mor- 
tar of  21  cm.  ^^  Ord- 
nance  Report,*'  1878, 


Appendix  L.,  p.  93,  and  Plate  VII.  a,  Fig.  8. 

Mor'tar  Car'riage.  {Military.)  The  distinc- 
tion between  cannon  and  mortar  carriages  has  been 
le.s.s  marked  since  the  mortar  has  been  lengthened, 
rifled,  and  used  for  direct  and  curved  lire,  with 
solid  and  hollow  shot,  as  well  as  shell. 

Mortar  carriage*  of  modem  form,  Austrian^  German, 
Krnpp*!,  and  Ru8«ian,  are  to  be  found  in  Plates  XJjI.-XLV., 
** Ordnance  Report,"  1877. 

Rnasian  rifled  mortnr  and  carriage,  Ibid.,  p.  621.  and  Fig. 

SeealBo:  "Seientijic  American  Supplement''    .    .    514. 

Mor'tar  Miz'ing  Mill.  A  mill  for  intimately 
mixing  the  ingredienm  of  mortar.  Figs.  3230,  3231 , 
p.  1480,  ''Mnh.Dict.*' 

Reynolds,  London,  portable  mortar  mill  is  Rhown  in  Fig. 
1706.    It  ia  hand-worked,  and  is  moved  to  the  building  spot. 


Mortar* Minns:  Mill  {  Eni:lis/i). 

The  hopper  being  filled  with  the  materialH,  the  spiiuUe  in 
the  center  of  the  cylinder,  having  14  wrought  blades,  i.^  set 
in  motion  by  the  handle,  and  the  mortar  is  ready  for  use 
when  discharf^ed  from  the  outlet. 

Mortar  machine  at  Dunkcrque  and  GraTelines.  "  Vienna 
Exposition  Report,*-  chap,  viii.,  Plate  XVII.,  vol.  ili.,  §  C, 
p.  69. 

See  also  BAton.  Cement,  Concrkte,  Mortar,  etc.,  "AfecA. 
Diet.,'''  et  supra. 

Mor'tds-ing  Chls'el. 

The  chisels  used  in  mor- 
tising machiuen  are 
known  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Core  punch. 

2.  Onlinary  chi&cl. 
8.  Saj*h  chisel. 
4.  IJp  chisel. 
6.  BMii.l  stile  chipcl,  with 

removnMo  cutten». 

6.  IIulluw  chisel,  for  mak-     |ji,>  { [^    \j^ 
ing  sash  and  door  pins. 

Corner  chisel  (not  shown).  Mortising  Chisels. 


Mor'tis-ing  Ma-ohine'.  Mortising  machines 
are  divided  into  reciprocating  and  rotary. 

1.  Reciprocating :  — 

a.  Graduated  Stroke.  The  chixel  bar  has  a  graduated  re- 
ciprocating motion  commencing  from  a  still  point,  and  pro- 
gressing downward  into  the  timber,  returning  to  the  start- 
ing ).x>int  at  each  return  stroke.  This  differs  from  a  rari- 
ablv  eccentric  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  stroke  bat  little 
longer  than  the  depth  of  the  mortise. 

Variatile  cranks  and  eccentrics  that  operate  the  chiael-bar 
by  an  increased  throw  in  both  directions,  also  come  under 
this  category. 

6.  The  chisel  has  a  continuous  motion,  and  the  recipro. 
eating  parts,  including  the  crank  wheel,  cniHel-bar  and  con- 
nections, are  brought  down  towards  the  timber,  the  chi^^l 
having  a  continuous  motion,  with  a  uniform  range  and  pot^i- 
tive  eccentric. 

c.  The  chisel-bar  or  its  connection  is  elongated  to  give  th.- 
stroke,  the  bar  and  chisel  having  a  continuous  reciprocating 
motion,  but  capable  of  being  extended  to  the  required  depth 
of  mortise. 

d.  Machines  in  which  the  wood  is  moved  up  to  the  chisel, 
which  has  a  continuous  reciprocating  motion.  The  latter  i5 
the  most  simple  when  the  work  i»  light. 

2.  The  European  machines  are  usually  rotary, 
the  action  being  a  species  of  routing,  the  anger 
cutting  on  the  side. 

The  car  mortising  and  boring  machine  of  H.  B.  Smith  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1767.     It  lias  an  auxiliary  boring  attachment^ 

Fig.  1767. 


ReeiproccUing  Car-mortising  Machine. 

and  is  intended  for  car  and  other  heavy  work,  being  capable 
of  nmkin^  a  2^''  mortise  through  12'^  X  12"  stick  of  timber. 
The  homl-stock,  carrying  the  crank-shaft  and  chisel-bar,  is 
fed  down  to  t)ie  worii  by  power,  and  has  a  quick  return 
movement.  Power  for  this  purpose  is  taken  from  the  crank- 
shaft, a  lever  at  the  base  of  the  machine  serving  to  apply  the 
power  for  starting  a  screw  in  either  direction  Tor  raising  or 
lowering  the  head  stock.    The  head-«took  is  stopped  auto* 
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matieally  when  it  raaches  its  highest  point,  and  an  adjusta- 
ble cam  is  prorided  for  limiting  its  downward  motion ;  so 
that  the  chisel  may  be  made  to  penetrate  any  desired  depth 
to  6^',  an  index  on  the  frame  showing  to  what  depth  it  is 
rutting. 

The  table  is  adjustable  rertically  by  means  of  a  powerful 
screw  and  double  ratchet  lever.     A  rack  and  pinion  feed  is 


I  a  strong,  heavy  machinn,  especially  adapted  for  railway-car 
I  work  and  similar  duty.     It  receives  chifiels  to  any  width,  and 
has  two  boring  spindles,  one  fixed  and  the  other  to  traTerse 
12^^     The  feed  movement  is  operated  by  treadle,  and  may 
I  be  locked  to  avoid  jarring  the  foot  of  the  operator.     The 
joints  are  compensating  and  operated  without  noise.    The 
crank-(*haft  is  placed  in  the  batte  of  the  column,  and  the 
machine  stands  upon  its  ba.se  without  top  bracing. 
See  also  Hub-mortisikg  .Maciiin.*:,  Fig.  15M,  p.  4<2,  supra. 
Figs.  1769,  1770  aro  rej«poctiTt'Iy  side  elevation  and  trans- 
verse vertical  section  of  quo  of  the  rotary  chisel  class  of 
mortising  machines  built  by  Hirhnrds,  London,  ff  KiUey^  and 
adapted  for  boxing,  facing,  rcccs.«iing,  and  mortising. 

In  niacliini'.«i  of  this  class  no  laying  out  of  the  work  is 
needed.  A  templet  is  placed  upou  the  machine,  and  the 
stops  are  set  for  the  position,  length,  and  width  of  each 
mortise  ;  after  which  any  number  ol  pieces  »r«»  worked  with- 

Fig.  1770. 


Reciprocating  Ccu  mortising  Machine. 

provided  for  moving  the  lumber  horizontally  under  the 
chisel,  an  adjustable  clamp  holding  it  securely  to  the  table. 
The  table  also  adjusts  to  and  from  the  machine  and  tilts  for 
bevel  work. 

The  reciprocating  mortising  machine  of  Richards,  London, 
ff  KelUy  is  shown  in  Fig.  1768.  It  has  also  a  boring  spindle 
ftnd  auxiliaz7  boring  attachment  for  joint  boU-holeM.     It  is 


Rotary  Chiul  Mortising  Machine.      (  Transverse   Vertical 
Section. ) 

out  a  single  mark  of  any  kind  on  the  timber,  and  without 
any  danger  of  mistakes.  The  boxing,  or  facing,  can  be 
done  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  tools. 

Fig.  1771  Is  an  end  elevation  of  another  machine  of  thU 
class,  built  by  Ransomes  (Br).  The  work  is  clamped  in  a 
carriage  which  has  a  longitudinal  reciprocation  on  ways  for 
length  of  mortiiie.  The  chisel  is  a  router  with  side-lip,  and 
the  chisel  spindle  passes  through  the  driving  pulley,  which 
is  splined  thereon.  Tlie  motion  of  the  timber  carriage  is  by 
means  of  the  lever,  which  is  shown  erect  in  the  view,  and 
that  of  the  chisel  is  effected  by  the  hand-wheel  which  is 
brought  conveniently  near  to  the  work. 

Fig.  1772  shows  a  combined  mortising  and  tenoning  ma- 
chine. The  work  is  dogeed,  as  in  the  last-men tione.l  ex- 
ample, to  a  bench,  which  has,  however,  in  the  present  case, 
an  adjutitment  in  either  of  two  directions,  longitudinally  or 
transven^ely  ;  the  latter  for  the  especial  purpose  of  bringing 
the  work  within  the  range  of  the  rotary  tenoning  cutters. 


Fig.  1769. 


Rotary  Chisel  Mortising  Maehine.    {Side  Elevation.) 
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Fig.  1771. 


Horizontal  Mort  ising  Machine .    ( Rotary  Movenunt . ) 

ThcHc  rotate  on  horiiontal  Rpindles  in  the  upright  frame,  be- 
ing capable  of  a  movement  of  vertical  translation  to  adjust 
their  distance  apart  for  making  tenons  of  varying  thickness. 
The  lever  shown  in  front  is  that  by  which  the  chisel  is  pro- 
jected and  withdrawn.  The  lever  on  the  right  of  the  one 
mentioned  gives  the  longitudinal  traverse  of  the  carriage  for 
length  of  mortirto  ;  or,  for  traversing  the  work  past  the  tenon 
cutters,  as  the  cixt^v  may  be. 


1772. 


Combined  Mortising  and  Tenoning  Machine. 

Bee :  car,  Lane  fl"  JiodUy  *  ^^Etiginrer,"'  xli.  450. 

And  boring,  Goot/f//  if  Co.  •  "  Manuf.  and  BuiHrr,^'  viii.  67. 

Bobinson^Ur •  "EnyVn^fr,'' xW.  276. 

And  tenoning,  0»r<er,  Br.  *  ''Ennmecrj'  xHi.  258. 
Car,  Ramovie,  Br.    .     .  •  **Kir^inefrtng,''  xxvi.  174. 

GufH *  ^'Sriftiii/ic  Avierirany''*  XXXIX.SII. 

Smith *  ^*Scient(/ie  American,'^  xxxy.  114. 

Mo-sa'ic  Gold.  1.  A  yellow  metal  for  cheap 
Jewelry.  A  factitious  gold.'  See  recipes,  Mosaic 
Gold,  p.  1484,  "Aftch.  Did."  and  Alloys,  Jew- 
ELEHS,  p.  63,  Ibid. 

2.  A  sulphuret  of  tin  used  in  bronzing  frames 
antl  ji8  a  gold  color  for  printer's  work.  Two  reci- 
pes for  the  dry  process  are  :  — 

Tinfoil 40 

Sulphur 35 

Sal  ammoniac 25 

Zinc  putty 80 

Sulphur 60 

Sal  ammoniac 80 


Motion  Indicator, 


In  the  wet  process  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  is  i 
with  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas. 

Moth'er.  The  hen -mother  at  Baker's  CresahDl 
poultry  farm  is  of  hollow  zinc,  filled  with  hot  water 
and  lined  on  the  nnder  side  with  blanketing. 

Mo'tion  In^di-ca'tor.  An  apparatus  to  indi- 
cate upon  a  dial 

the  rate  of  revo-  ^Ig- 1778.  ^ 

tion  —  per  miu 
ute,  for  example 
—  of  the  ma- 
chine to  which  it  I 
is  attached.  It 
does  away  with 
the  clement  of 
time  in  observa- 
tion, in  this  re- 
spect differing 
from  the  mere 
counter.  The 
finger  on  the 
dial  stands  at 
the  figure  representing  the  beats  per  the  unit  of 
time  for  which  it  is  calculated  and  constmcted. 
Fig.  1773  shows  the  Bowsher  motion  indicator. 

Spe''s  motion  timer,  a  modification  of  the  metronome, 
•  ''Scientific  American  Supplement^"  181. 

Mo'to-graph'ic  Re-ceiv'er.  An  invention  of 
Edison,  bv  which  the  volume  of  sound  is  increased 
in  a  teleplionic  receiver. 

Called  also  Elkctro-motcgraph,  which  see. 

The  vibrations  of  a  mica  diaphragm  are  communicated  to 
a  metallic  rod,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  a  revolving  cylin- 
der with  a  chemically  prepared  surface.  The  contact  of  th« 
cylinder  and  rod  gives  rise  to  friction  which  draws  upon  the 
diaphragm,  but  when  an  electric  current  passes,  the  friction 
is  le.<isened  and  the  diaphragm  moves  towards  its  normal  po- 
sition. 

The  current  is  governed  by  the  sound  waves  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  receiving  diaphragm  also,  and  thus  the  sound 
waves  are  reproduced  by  the  receiving  instrument  in  aug- 
mented force. 

See  ELECTRO-ouuacAL  Tklkphorb,  Figs.  947-850,  pp.  806, 
306,  supra. 

»oe  •'' Engineer,'' Nov.  23,  1877. 

•''Engineer,' xlvii.  213. 

•" English  Mechanic  ■' xxv.  276. 

Mo'to-phone.  A  name  given  by  its  inventor, 
T.  A.  Edison,  to  a  small  machine  driven  by  the 
voice.  The  phonographic  vibrations  of  a  dia- 
phiaj^m  are  caused  to  rotate  an  axle  by  means  of 
a  stylus  and  ratchet  wheel. 

Mo'tor.  A  prime  mover.  An  engine.  See 
under  various  heads:  Air;  Steam;  Electro; 
Hot- Air,  etc.,  etc. 

See  :  Small  "  Simplex." 

Dat^ey,BT *  "Engineering,'^  XXX.2SL 

Hvdr.  Hteam,  etc., Knecht.*  *' Scientific  American,''  xli.  278. 
Transmitting,  paper  on. 

Robinson,  Engl.     .     .      *' Scientific  American  Sitp.,"'l(ynL 

Mo'tor  Prlnt'er.  A  small  electro-motor  run- 
ning a  press  for  copying  messages.  An  electro- 
motor printer.     *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"  367. 

Moulle-ton.  {Fabric.)  A  fine  wool  French 
dress  goods,  with  a  satin  weave. 

Moun'tain  Gun.  {Ordnance.)  Alight  can- 
non capable  of  l)eing  transported  on  mme  back. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  detached  from  its  carriage 
and  the  weight  distributed  among  several  animals. 

The  Ashantee  gun  is  shown  in  Fig.  8242,  p.  1486,  "Meek. 
Diet  •' 

The  new  Woolwich  mountain  guns,  made  from  the  dedsns 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  instead  of  weighing  merelvSOO 
Ibii.,  like  the  mountain  gun  used  in  Abyssiniaand  Znloland, 
will  weigh  400  lbs.  each.  As,  however,  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  mountain  artillery  is  that  every  part  of  it  ihall  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  mules,  these  guns  are  made  in  two 
pieces,  screwed  t<^ether,  and  strengthened  at  the  joint  by  a 
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third  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  ring  or  collar.  The  breech  end 
of  the  gun  when  disjointed  weighs  200  lbs.,  and  the  barrel 
with  collar  amounts  to  about  the  same  weight,  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  fair  burden  for  a  mule  orer  hilly  country.  These 
guns,  like  their  smaller  namesakes,  are  of  the  small  caliber 
adopted  for  7-pounder  projectiles,  but  their  greater  length 
and  weight  enable  them  to  do  much  more  effective  work. 
*  ^*Sei4nitifie  American  Sup. '^ 2621. 

Moon'ted  Pow'er.  A  horse  power  adapted 
to  be  .  used  without  dismoanting.  See  Horse 
Power. 

Moont'ing  In'stru-ment.  (Optics.)  An  in- 
strument for  pressing  down  glass  covers  on  micro- 
scope slides. 

Fig.  1774. 


Mounting  Instruntfut. 

Mount'ing  Stand.  (Optics.)  A  small  table 
sliding  up  and  down  on  a  brass  rod  or  stand,  or  in- 
dependently on  its  own  legs,  and  supplied  with  a 
chamber  below  for  holding  sand  for  equalizing  the 
temperature  when  the  lamp  accompanying  it  is  ap- 
plied beneath.  The  stand  shown  m  f'ig.  1775  has 
folding  legs,  so  as  to  go  in  a  microscopist's  travel- 
in«;  case. 

Fig.  1776. 


Mounting  Stand. 

Mouse  Mill.  A  small  electro-mjignetic  en- 
gine and  electro  static  induction  machine  used  in 
the  siphon  recorder.  Sir  William  Thomson,  **Jour- 
nal  Soc.  Teleg.  Emjineers**  ♦  v.  185. 

It  iB  propelled  by  a  battery  and  its  purpose  is  two-fold  : 
(1)  to  generate  statical  electricity  by  means  of  induction 
wherewith  to  highly  electrify  the  Ink  so  that  it  may  flow 
through  the  delicate  capillary  siphon  pen.  To  generate  the 
necessary  electricity  the  drum  is  caused  to  rotate  by  electro- 
magnets, and  this  rotation  is  taken  advantage  of  to  (2)  draw 
the  paper  past  the  point  of  the  siphon. 

Fig.  1776. 


Seif4or.king  Hook. 


Mous'ing  Hook.  A  hook  having  a  member 
which  normally  closes  the  opening. 

In  the  Raines  mousing  hook  a  draft  upon  the  hook  brings 
the  mousiag-arm  in  apposition  with  the  point  of  the  hook. 
The  parts  B  D  slide  on  each  other,  being  respectively  at- 
tached to  A  and  c.  The  cut  shows  the  device  closed  and 
open. 

Mou88e-line'.  (Fabric.)  A  fine  wool  French 
jjootls,  taffeta  woven.  MouUeton  is  woven  with  a 
^acin  armure. 

For  muslin  see  ^* Report  of  East  Indian  Section, ^^  Paris 
Exposition,*'  p.  84. 

Mousse-line'  de  Bege.  (Fabric.)  A  French 
dress  goods. 

Mousse-line' Glass.  (Glass.)  A  very  thin 
blown-ware  with  ornamentation  resembling  the  pat- 
terns of  lace  or  printed  goods. 

The  process  is  as  follows  :  — 

After  carefully  cleaning  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass,  an 
even  layer  of  vitrifiable  color  is  laid  over  it,  with  the  aid  of 
gum  water.  The  glass  is  then  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat 
until  the  water  has  evaporated,  when  a  stencil  of  the  de- 
sired pattern  is  laid  over  the  surface,  and  with  a  stiff  brush 
the  pigment  is  removed  from  the  parts  which  are  to  be  trans- 
parent. The  glass  is  next  inclosed  in  a  frame,  and  above  it 
is  extended  a  piece  of  tulle,  or,  if  desired,  embroidered  lace, 
the  embroidery  in  the  latter  case  being  so  disposed  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  ground  pattern  previously  made.  The 
whole  is  then  hermetically  closed  in  a  box  which  contains 
in  its  lower  portion  a  reservoir  holding  a  certain  quantity  of 
dry  color  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder.  This  is 
blown  evenly  upon  the  glass  by  an  air-blast,  adhering  to  it 
wherever  the  surface  is  not  protected  by  the  threads  of  laoe. 
In  this  way  the  pattern  of  the  latter  is  defined.  In  order  to 
fix  the  powder  the  sheets  of  glass  are  exposed  to  steam, 
which  moistens  the  gum  and  causes  the  powder  to  adhere. 
The  color  is  then  burnt  in  a  special  furnace.  —  Af.  Aubriot. 

Mousseline  glass  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1878,  in  great 
beauty  and  variety  by  the  ^' Cristatlerie  de  dichy,^''  and  by 
Bandota,  of  Lodelinsart. 

Lockert,  on "  r«Anoto^<«,"  xl.  61. 

Mous-taohe' Pro-tect'or.  1.  (Dentistry.)  A 
shield  to  keep  the  moustache  out  of  the  way  of  the 
operator  dnnng  operations  on  the  teeth. 

2.  A  shield  on  a  drinking  cup,  to  keep  the  mous- 


tache from  dipping  in  the  liquid. 

Mouth    Gag.      (Surgical.) 

mouth  open  during  operations. 

Pig.  1777. 


For  holding  the 
SpeaUum  oris. 


Dr.  Weirx  Mouth  Gag. 

Dr.  Weir's  gag  has  two  leaves  with  a  spring  catch.    It  is 
operated  by  two  detachable  handles.    The         «.      -yjmo 
illustration  shows  all  parts  and  positions.  «>• 

See  Qao,  and  references  passim. 

Mouth'ing  Machine.  (Sheet- 
metal  Working.)  A  machine  for 
crimping  bottoms  and  swaging  or 
mouthing  the  tops  of  open-top  cans, 
to  receive  the  covers. 

Mouth  Mir'ror.  (Dentistry.) 
A  small  mirror  to  introduce  into 
the  mouth,  to  enable  the  observa- 
tion of  parts  which  have  a  rear 
presentation. 

Mouth  Piece.  The  lip  oi  a 
wind  instrument.  That  shown  in 
Fig.  1778  b  so  constructed  as  to 
enable  the  performer  to  enlarge  or 
contract  the  opening  in  the  throat,  Conn's  Moutk-pieee. 
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or  bottom  of  cup,  at  will,  while  playing,  thus  facil- 
itating the  reaching  of  the  higher  notes,  and  re- 
?uirmg  less  pressure  of  the  li(>8  to  produce  them, 
t  has  two  metallic  pieces  with  an  interposed  elastic 
ring. 

Mov'a-ble-back  Sa^.  A  saw,  the  stiffening 
back  of  which  can  be  removed  so  as  to  convert  it 
from  a  tenon  saw  to  an  ordinary  hand  saw. 


1779. 


Hand  Saw,  with  M.ovcU>U  Back. 

Mov'a-ble  Dam.    A  barrage. 

The  DHTifi  Inland  Dam,  on  the  Ohio,  near  PittflbnrK.  i«  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  the  movable  dam  HVft^m  into  this 
country.  The  ^>yMtem  is  known  ae  the  Chanoine,  and  in  in 
UK  on  the  river?  oi  France,  especially  the  S^ine  and  Loire. 
It  contiiKUi  of  a  dam  formed  from  wicketm,  and  so  arranged 
that  when  the  water  is  high  the  wickets  are  lowered,  and 
boats  can  pans  over  the  dam  freely.  When  the  water  in  low 
the  wicketj"  are  nii.««ed,  a  pool  in  formed,  and  the  boatfj  pa«» 
through  the  locks.    See  Bareage,  supra. 

The  entire  length  of  the  dam  is  12i)<y,  and  two  t^tone  pien« 
divide  this  into  three  sections  of  400'  each.     That  section 
nearest  the  lock  is  called  the  Pans,  and  this,  besides   the 
other  two  nections,  is  to  be  closed  by  the  movable  wickets 
whenever  the  stage  of  water  in  the  river  is  le.«s  than  C.   Each 
wicket  is  a  little  dam  by  itself,  hinged  so  as  to  lift  up  and 
oppose  the  water,  or  lie  down  and  jiermit  the  river  to  flow 
over  it.     Kach  wicket  is  13^  long  and  3'  8"  wide,  made  of  i 
oak.     They  are  to  stand    on  end,  side  by  side,  across  the  | 
river,  with  a  space  between  each  of  4^'.     One  by  one  they   I 
are  raised,  and  when  raised,  they  are  retained  in  rigid  post-  ' 
tion  by  the  pressure  of  water  above  and  a  wrought  iron  prop  < 
below,  until  a  tripping  bar  is  brought  into  play  and  the  eu-  \ 
tire  dam  falls  down  flat  on  the  sill.  i 

The  lock  has  a  clear  length  of  6WV  between  the  gates,  and 
ft  clear  width  of  110',  and  can  hold  12'  depth  of  wat<T.  The 
gates  that  shut  off  the  water  at  either  end  of  this  lock  are 
each  in  one  solid  piece,  ^W  long,  10^'  wide,  14'  high,  and 
weigh  80  tons.  The  openings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gjite  re- 
cesses, and  for  filling  and  emptying  the  lock,  are  4^'  in  di- 
ameter. The  filling  culvert,  a  lofty,  arched  water-way,  takes 
the  water  from  these  openings  and  conducts  it  to  the  look, 
which  is  filled  through  10  inlctH,  each  '&  X  3J',  and  17' below 
the  coping.  The  lock  haa  required  over  11,000  cubic  yards 
of  cut  stone  and  rubble,  an^  10,000  barrels  of  hydraulic  ce- 
ment. 

The  gates  of  the  lock  slide  back  into  the  gate  recesses  in 
the  shore  wall,  and  when  in  position  across  the  lock,  rest  on 
a  shoulder  built  in  the  river  wall.  They  are  o|>erated  by 
turbine  water  wheels.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gates  can  be 
closed  or  opened,  and  the  lock  filled  or  emptied  in  four  min- 
utes 

De.M.'ription  of  the  new  sy.itcm  of  wickets  adopted  for  the 
La  Mulati/;re  dam  on  the  SaAne,  at  Lyons,  by  A.  I'asqueau, 
Engineer  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees.  Translation  in  ^'Report  of 
Chief  of  Knginetrs,  U.  S.  ,4rmy,"  1880,  •  ii.,  pp.  1753-1762: 

See  also  the  same  for  1879,  •  ii.,  p   1338. 

The  movable  dam  at  Poses,  France,  on  the  system  of  M. 
Camera,  is  shown  in  the  latt-mentioned  report,  •  p.  1342. 

See  Barrags,  p.  76,  supra,  and  Plate  IV.,  opposite  said 
page 

At  Port-A-L'Anglais,  on  the  Seine.  ** Report  of  Chi ff  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Artny,'^  1876,  Appendix  R,  •  p.  14  tt  stq.  : 
in  connection  with  the  works  on  the  Davis  Island  dam  on  the 
Ohio. 

French  ...        **  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine,'^  xxii.,  11. 
Poirie  system       •  *'  Van  ISostratui's  Magazine,"  xviii.,  339. 
Chanoine    .  Ibid,  xviii.,  4o9-4Sl. 


Fig.  1780. 


Movable  PoiiU  Plow. 


Mov'a-ble  Point  Plow^.  One  which  has  a 
long  bar  the  forward  end  of  which  forms  the  j»low- 
point,  and  can  be  thrust  forward  as  it  becomes 
worn.    Made  by  Guilleux,  Segre,  France. 

Mow'er.  The  subject  of  mower  has  been  con- 
sidered and  the  history  detailed  on  pp.  1487-1493, 
**  Mech.  Diet."  Plate  XXX.  has  diagrammatic  views 
of  40  principles  of  cutting;  and  Plates  XXXI.- 
XXXIlI.,  have  36  illuistrations.  The  classification 
of  mowers  is  given  on  p.  1488,  Ibid. 

The  McCormick  iron  mower  is  shown.  In  company 
with  the  McCormick  single-wheel  reaper,  in  Plate 
XXX.  opposite.  The  mower  is  a  front  cut,  jointed 
bar,  iron  frame  machine,  with  inclosed  gearing. 
The  smaller  size,  4'  cut,  weighing  580  pounds. 

The  frame  is  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  the  gearing 
incloued  in  a  cast-iron  ca^e.  The  draft  is  directly  upon  the 
cutting  apparatus  through  a  draft-rod  connecting  the  double- 
tree strap  to  the  finger-bar  brace.  The  cutter-bar  has  a 
rolling  motion  given  to  it  by  a  roller  on  the  end  of  the  long 
connecting  pin,  which  works  up  and  down  in  the  front  end 
of  the  inside  shoe  ;  by  this  device  the  bar  conforms  itmeXt  to 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  always  cuts  a  close  stub- 
ble 

By  means  of  the  tilting  lever,  the  points  of  the  gnards  can 
be  thrown  up  or  down  ;  and  with  the  lifting  lever  the  bar 
may  be  raiseii  bodily  fr<»m  the  ground,  in  order  to  jiass  over 
rocks  or  other  obstructions ;  thus,  through  these  two  levers, 
the  cutting  apparatus  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
driver,  and  may  be  instantly  changed,  as  occasion  may  de- 
mand, to  suit  the  necesjiities  of  gnuu  or  ground. 

The  pitman  box  is  light,  strong,  and  durable  ;  has  no  bolts, 
and  yet  can  be  quickly  taken  off  and  put  on  ;  the  wrist  pin 
has  a  screwed  cover  :  the  crank  shaft  box  is  bored  large,  so 
that  a  babbitt  metal  bushing  is  inserted,  in  which  the  «haft 
works  ;  when  worn,  the  bushing  can  be  easily  remove<i  and 
replaced  by  a  new  one. 

The  Whiteley  machine,  "  New  Champion,"  is 
shown  in  Figs.  1781-1783.  It  is  a  front-cut  ma- 
chine, in  respect  of  the  cutter-bar  being  in  ad- 
vance of  the  gearing  and  earringe  portion.  The 
peculiarity  of  ihe  machine  is  in  the  gearing. 

There  arc  practically  but  two  pieces  between  the  axle  and 
the  knife,  one  being  a  small  bevel  c(^  wheel  secured  to  the 
nxle,  and  the  other  a  similar  wheel  made  to  gear  into  the 
former.  Thi.H  second  wheel,  or  disk,  does  not  rotate,  how- 
ever, but  being  hung  on  what  is  called  a  gimbal  joint,  like  a 
ship*8  compa.ss,  it  begins,  on  starting  the  machine,  a  suc- 
cession of  rapid  serpentine  vibrations  around  the  face  of  the 
other  wheel,  much  as  a  dinner  plate  or  coin  will  act  when 
rung  down  upon  a  table ;  and  an  arm  extended  from  this 
vibrating  disk  down  to  the  knife,  gives  it  the  required  rapid, 
reciprocating  motion.  There  is  only  one  rotating  bearing 
l>esides  the  axle  on  the  machine,  and  that  is  not  a  part  of 
the  movement  proper,  but  belongs  to  a  small  fly-wheel, 
which  only  assists   in   giving  the  required  regularity  and 

Fig.  1781. 


"JVlstp  Champion"^  Mower.    (Gearing.) 

steadiness  of  motion.     There  are  always  11  teeth  in  eontact, 
and  thus  the  wear  is  distributed  over  a  large  surface. 

The  finger-bar  is  operated  and  controlled  by  two  levers, 
one  for  foot  and  the  other  for  hand,  and  by  the  use  of  these 
levers  either  end  of  the  finger-bar  may  be  thrown  up  at  any 
angle  or  to  a  veriical  position  without  throwing  the  machine 
out  of  gear  or  stopping  the  knife.  The  finger-bar  may  also 
be  folded  and  secured  for  transportation  by  the  driver' with- 
out leaving  his  seat,  and  by  the  use  of  the  tilting  lever  the 
height  of  cut  may  be  changed  and  controlled  instantly.  By 
the  use  of  this  lever  the  cut  may  be  lowered  and  the*point8 
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''Neiv  Champion-'  Mower.     {Perspeetiv 


of  the  guards  turned  d»«Ti  for  picking  up  badly  Icxlged  grass, 
or  the  cut  may  be  raided  and  the  points  of  the  guards  turned 
up  ^o  ao  to  rut  high  or  rendily  pans  over  obstructions ;  or 
when  desired,  the  tilting  lever  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  the  finger-bar  and  guards  to  oscillate  and  perfectly 
follow  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground.  The  gearing  Is 
inclosed  within  itself.  The  draft  of  the  team  b  not  upon 
the  pole,  but  through  a  draft-rod  directly  connected  to  the 


Fig.  1783 


"iYfio  Champion-^  Mower.    {Plan.) 


catting  apparatus  in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  finger-bar  In  carried  or  suspended  by  the  draft  of  the 
team. 

Wilbur's  "  Eurelca''  mower  is  a  direct  draft  front-cut, 
which  cutM  the  grass  bi*hiud  the  horse**  and  in  front  of  the 
running  ge.ars  of  the  machine.  One  horse  walks  in  the  gra.<i8 
and  the  other  upon  the  stubble,  the  double-tree  being  Ion;;, 
in  order  to  throw  one  horse  outside  the  swath,  which  i^  6' 
wide.  The  machine,  being  center-cut,  is,  of  course,  reversi- 
ble, and  may  cut  back  and  back,  throwing  the  of7  and  the 
near  horse  alternately  upon  the  stubble. 


Fig.  17S4. 


Eureka. 


The  peculiarity  of  the  mowing  machine  motion  of  Goodwin 
is  the  method  of  converting  the  rotary  motion  of  the  driving 
wheels  into  the  reciprocating  movement  of  the  knife  without 
the  intervention  of  spur  gearing  and  without  crank. 

On  the  axle  are  two  circular  plates.  These  are  fast  to  the 
Axle,  and  have  on  their  inner  faces  a  series  of  inclined  faces 
which  may  be  termed  itar-cams.    Between  these  two  wheels 


is  another  star-cam  which  has  faces  on  each  side  facing  those 
of  the  respective  cams  between  which  it  is  sandwiched. 
Wii' !,  'M  7ir ,  1,- m-  in  in  motion  the  wheels  rotate  and  give 
a  ri-'-t}»r^rru[Lii^^  tuition  to  the  cam  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  iti>  by.is,  a^>  nciteh  by  notch,  it  slips  past  the  cams  which 
impel  It  frntiiciLhttr»tide,  all  the  faces  bearing  equally  around 
ita  circumfefienco,  The  cam  is  prevented  from  rotating  by 
a  cno^^bead.  This  cross-head  i.«  pivoted.  At  its  butt-end 
U  1$  ftiimimed  od  the  main  frame  of  the  machine  cross-head, 
which  y  ft  leviT  ut  the  third  order;  fulcrumed  on  the  frame 
of  the  machitifs  rlie  power  exerted  by  the  cam  and  the  outer 
end  fti  the  U'Vi-r  uttnched  to  the  reaper  knife. 

Ih-.  Knight *;^  rv|iort  on  Claims  76  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878  p^r-t^  vjeWH  and  descriptions  of  the  following.  See 
''PfjriM  Kfp(K<ihoti  (1879)  Rr})orts,'*  vol.  v.,  pp.  150-155  :  — 

'*  New  Champion  "  mower. 

WhiteUy     .    .     .     United  States. 
One-horse  mower. 

Walter  A.  Wood  .     United  States 
"  New  Buckeye  "  mower. 

Aultftian  tf  Co.    .    United  States. 
''Eagle  "mower. 

Wm.  Anson  IFofHf,  United  States. 
"  Paragon  "  mower. 

R.  Homsby  ^  Sons  .    .  England. 

"  La  Francaise  '*  mower,  J.  Gumming France. 

See  also  comparison  of  machines.  Paris  Exposition,  Knight, 
*'  Scientijic  American,"  June  22, 1878. 
For  table  of  Dynamometrical  tests,  see  p.  288,  sttpra. 

Mo'zam-bique'.  {Fabric.)  A  French  worsted 
dress  goods  woven  on  a  gauze  or  taffeta  loom.  It 
has  a  cotton  warp  and  an  P^nglish  combing  wool 
weft. 

Mu'ci-lage  Bruah.    One  with  a  reservoir  in 
the  handle,  to  keep  the  brush  supplied. 
Mucilage  on  government  postage  stamps :  — 

Dextrine 2os. 

Acetic  acid 1  os. 

Water 6ot. 

Alcohol 1  OS. 

9ox. 


'*5W«ilt/i€  American,'''  xxxv.  28. 

** Scientific  American  5i»p.,"  2611. 

•  **ScienttJic  American,'^  xxxlv.  246. 


Mucilage  .     .    . 
Bottle.     Wight. 

Muck  I'ron.  Crude  pud- 
dled iron  ready  for  the  squeezer 
or  rollers. 

Mu'cy-line.  A  sizing  for 
woolen  yarns. 

It  is  composed  of  18  pounds  stearine, 
18  pounds  of  soft  soap,  10  pounds  gly- 
cerine, i  ounce  sulphate  of  sine,  and 
50  pounds  of  water.  The  stearine  is 
mixed  carefully  with  the  glycerine. 
The  soap  is  then  added.  To  this  is 
added  the  water,  in  which  the  sulphate 
of  tine  has  been  dissolved,  amid  con- 
stant kneading  of  the  mass  till  a  stiff 
and  homogeneous  paste  is  produced. 
For  use,  32  pounds  of  this  paste  are 
taken  and  diluted  with  86  pounds  of 
water,  which  is  used  cold  or  warmed  to 
66°  or  70°  Fah..  according  to  the  sea- 
son. The  solution  is  filtered  or  clari- 
fied by  decantation,  and  this  clear 
lionid,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.025,  constitutes  the  mucyline. 

Mud'dler.  A  churning  stick 
for  chocolate.  A  smaller  one  for 
mixing  toddies. 

Muffle.  (Ceramics.)  A  .small 
furnace  and  chamber  fur  baking 
metallic  colors  for  pottery. 

The  figure  shows  two  forms,  one  of  them  with  a  refractory 
clay  chamber  isolated  from  the  fire.  The  other  furnace  has 
several  chambers  d  d,  with  grating  e,  cinder  holes  //,  and 
openings  k  k  to  allow  volatile  matters  to  escape.  See  PoBOX- 
LAiir  MUFFLB,  infra. 

The  other  view  has  grating  g,  cinder  hole/,  charging  hole  d, 
muffle  chamber  6,  escape  for  fumes  /. 

The  fuel  is  exclusively  wood  or  charcoal,  the  fire  gentle  at 
first  and  then  intense.  The  heat  is  judged  bv  practiced  ob- 
servation of  the  color  of  the  fire  or  by  the  shades  of  color 
which  the  powder  of  cassias  takes  in  the  fire,  being  exposed 
on  a  removable  slip  of  porcelain.  See  also 
Murrut. 


Mucilage  Brtuk. 


MUFFLE. 
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MujgHesfor  VitrifiahU  Colors. 

See:  Faience     .     .     .     .*  "Scientific  Amerieafiy'' xl.  2^. 
For  copper,  SUiiman      .  *  *'Eng.  ^  Min.  Jour.,'-  xxii.  2<:»4 

Muirliead  Bafte-ry-  {Electricity.)  A  com 
pounded  Daniell's  batterv,  in  which  the  series  o( 
rectanp:ular  elementH  are  inclosed  in  a  tight  box. 

See  Prew'otfa  ''EUctricitt/,'-  •  p.  63  ;  Niaudet,  •  p.  107. 

Mule.      A   machine  for  drawing  and  twlstirji 
into  yarn  the  roving  from  the  roving-frame 
or  jack-frame  and  winding  it  upon   spindle» 
in  the  form  of  cops  aatomatically. 

These  machines  are  in  two  principal  parts,  the  Hta- 
tionary  and  the  morable. 

The  stationary  parts  comprise  the  head-stock,  creels, 
rollers,  and  roller-beams  for  reducing  the  thickness  of 
sliver.    The  part  called  the  he«d-.xtock  contains  all 
the  mechanism  for  effecting  the  different  changes  neces^n 
for  spinning. 

The  English  mules  exhibited  by  Dobson  and  Barlow 
Philadelphia,  were  for  coarse  and  fine  counts  respectivi^J;, 
The  coarse  mule  contained  216  spindles,  IJ"  gage,  and  wji> 
arranged  with  double  boss  top  rollers  and  single  creels  for 
spinning  I's  to  6()*s.  The  fine  mule  contained  814  spindlen, 
11  inch  gage,  single  ba«s  top-rollers,  creels  for  double  rov- 
ing, double  speeds,  supplementary  stretch,  roller  turning 
motion  to  deliver  yam  while  twisting  at  the  uead-!(tock,  fall- 
er  motion  to  lift  the  fHllors  free  from  snarls,  and  is  arranged 
to  spin  from  6U's  to  25i»s. 

In  the  head»*tock  each  mo-  Fig.  1787. 

tion  is  separate  and  distiuct 
from  the  others  ,  is  so  placed 
ha  to  be  ca.«y  of  acc.es.«,  and 
can  be  detached  and  removed 
without  disturbing  the  other 
motions.  The  head  stock 
stands  very  low,  which  gives 
steadiness  to  the  working 
parts  and  enables  a  longer 
strap  to  be  useil,  which  is  a 
special  benefit  in  low  mills. 

The  principal  novelty  in 
these  mules  is  an  improved 
method  of  working  the 
changes,  which  dispenses 
with  the  well-known  trouble- 
some cam-shaft. 

A  long  lever  is  placed 
lengthwise  inside  the  head- 
stock  framing  and  makes 
three  changes. 

The  first  change  is  made 
when  the  carriage  arrives  out 
by  lifting  a  latch  lever,  the 
long  lever  rises  to  a  second 
latch  and  det^iches  the  drtiw- 
ing  out  motion.  When  the 
requisite  turns  of  twist  are 
put  in,  the  backing  off  takes 
place,  and  the  locking  of  the 
fnller»  again  liberates  the 
catch  and  allows  the  long 
lever  to  rise  again,  putting 
out  of  gear  the  backing otf 
and  putting  into  gear  the 
driiwing-up  cone.  The  mule 
recedes  inwards  to  the  beam,  and  the  long  lever  is  again  un- 
latched and  falls  down  to  iuf  6riginal  position,  disconnecting 
the  drawing- up  motion,  and  putting  into  gear  the  drawing- 
out  motion. 

Lees,  Br.,  "&.  j4»n.,"  xxxrii.  211 ;  Spencer,  *'Engr.,'>*  1.  487. 


Muley  Axle.  {Railvoay.)  One  without  col- 
lars on  the  outer  ends  of  the  axle.     See  Axle  Box. 

Mule  Pulley  Stand.  A  form  of  stand  for 
pnlle^B  which  revolve  in  planes  at  varying  angle& 
In  Fig.  1787,  each  pulley  is  on  a  plate  which  has 
a  peiiect  adjustability  on  the  post,  either  for  height 
or  for  angle. 

Multi-coil  Spring.  One  which  consists^  of 
a  number  of  coils  as  in  p,  7,  r,  «,  t,  u,  Fig.  1 143,  p. 
483,  "Mech  Diet."  in  contradistinction  to  a  com- 
pound spring  in  which  several  types  of  springs 
are  united  for  a  simple  effect,  as  in  k^  /,  Fig.  1142 ; 
III,  n,  o,  o,  r,  Fig.  1 143 ;  and  c/,  d,  Fig.  1 144,  p.  483. 
Ihid. 

Fig.  1788.  , 


MtiU  PnUry  Stand. 


*1"    r. 


Multicolor  Printing  Press. 

Mul'ti-col'or  Print'ing  Press.  A  chromatif 
priutinjr  press.  Bacon's  press,  shown  in  Fig.  1785*. 
IS  for  printing  in  bands  or  stripes  of  color ;  not  a 
press  such  as  is  used  in  chromo-lithography,  for 
printing  in  over-laid  colors  bv  successive  opera- 
tions.    See  p.  545,  *'J/ec/i.  Diet.  * 

The  working  table,  instead  of  being  in  a  single  piece,  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  narrow  ovoid  plates  held  in  a 
frame,  and  00  hinged  as  to  move  ea.Hily  on  each  f<ide  at  every 
revolution  of  the  table.  The  end  piece  near  the  ink-trough 
is  Rtationar>-.  The  various  colored  inks  are  placed  in  the  ink- 
trough,  which  is  divided  into  cells  by  metallic  partitions. 
Directly  over  the  trough  is  an  iron  frame  carrying  a  set  of 
screws  and  nuts.  ]{y  tightening  these  screws,  which  are 
placed  over  the  metallic  (>artitions,  the  inks  aii  they  flow  be- 
neath are  prevented  from  mixing.  The  inking  rollers,  in- 
stead of  being  fixed  at  a  certain  angle  relative  to  th^  table, 
are  arranged  so  as  to  run  perfectly  straight,  the  distribution 
being  effected  by  a  certain  limited  motion  of  the  plate*  at 
each  revolution.  The  different  inks  are  spread  on  the  mul- 
tiple table  in  the  usual  way.  Motion  is  communicated  to 
the  movable  plates  by  a  small  lever  which  hangs  under  the 
table,  and  which  rests  on  a  small  vertical  iron  plate  affixed 
to  a  cross-stay  of  the  machine. 

Mul'ti-cyl'in-der  En'gine.  A  steam  engine 
with  a  plurality  oi:  cylinders ;  the  term  is,  however, 
rarely  applied  to  engines  with  less  than  three  cyl- 
inders. 

The  Billing  engine,  shown  in  Fig.  1789,  operat*.«  in  a  manner 
the  revere*  of  that  of  onliuary  motors,  inasmuch  as  it  i^  the 
engine  that  revolves  while  the  shaft  and  crank  are  statiouar> 
In  the  illustration  three  cylinders  are  employed,  but  as  many 
may  be  used  as  can  be  grouped  around  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel 
without  causing  too  great  complication  of  parts.  Deaul  cen- 
ters are  avoided  and  the  machine  reduces  itself  to  a  self-ro- 
tntiug  pulley-wheel. 

A  is  the  stationary  crank.  C  is  a  li^ht  wheel,  on  which  the 
three  cylinders  are  grouped ;  the  cylmders  take  steam  at  the 
rear  end  only,  5  being  the  steam-port  and  the  dotted  lines 
indicating  the  steam  passages.  The  engine  has  bearings  in 
the  wheel-hubs,  through  one  of  which.  S,  the  steam  enters, 
as  shown  by  the  arrow,  and  through  the  other,  E,  the  ex- 
haust is  had.     The  crank-shaft  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
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the  itcaxn>pipe,  a  suitable  stufflng-box  b«iiig  proTided  at  Y. 
Oa  the  pipe,  also,  and  in- 
Kide  the  t^tfain  chamber  is 
fixed  the  eccentric  F, 
which  giTes  motion  to  aim- 
pie  ralYes  B  at  the  cylin- 
der endfi.  The  exhaust- 
pipe  may  be  run  through 
a  »tufflng-box  and  used  a.s 
a  shaft  for  pulleys.  See 
Rkyolvdiq  Cyluhdeb  En- 
gine, Figs.  429S-4301,  p. 
1931,  "MecA.  Diet.'* 

See  also  Six  Ctlinder 
Engine;  Three  Ctunder 
Engine;  also  Fig.  890, 
PUte  XI. ,  op.  p.  282,  supra. 
In  the  Pay  ton  &  Holmes ' 
multiple  cylinder  stoum 
engine,  (Br.),  either  two  or 
four  cylinders  are  us*nI,  the 
four  cylinders  being  placed 
in  pairs  at  right  angles,  one 
crank  and  eccentric  an- 
swering for  both.  Steam 
is  adnutted  only  on  the 
top  side  of  the  pistons  of 
one  pair  of  cylinders  from 
the  top  port,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  other  pair  of 
cylinders  from  the  bottom 
port.  The  engines  can  be 
reversed  by  a  two-way 
cock  for  each  pair  of  cylin- 
ders, placed  behind  the 
ports,  and  which,  by  kiot- 
ing  a  certain  distamf,  rt»- 
Terses  the  steam  current  from  the  top  of  one  pair  of  c\  Itn- 
ders  to  the  top  of  the  other  pair,  or  by  sliding  an  iurliuM 
key  fixed  on  a  sleeve  along  the  shaft  within  the  eccentric. 
Payton  If  Holmes,  Br.  •  '* Engineer,''  xlvii.  385. 
Bacon • '*  Scienti/ie  Am.  ifup  ,'iA9. 

Mul'ti-flue  Boiler.  The  horizontal 
multifiue  boiler  has  its  principal  exemplars 
in  the  boilers  of  locomotives  and  portable 
engines.  See  Fig.  2927,  p.  1346,  "J/ecA. 
Diet.,"  Fig.  5638,  p.  2329,  Ibid. 

See  also  ABC,  Fig.  5628,  Plate  LXI.,  "Mech.  Diet.' 

Obsenrc  the  distinction  between  Jtue  and  tube. 

The  vertical  multitlno  boiler  has  flues  or  flame  pipei  tmv 
ersing  vertically  the  boiler  space  above  the  flre,beiugsvciirL*i 
in  their  respective  ends  in  the  crown  sheet  or  lower  Hue  plate 
and  the  upper  flue  plate. 

The  Lowe  ff  Watson  multiflue  boiler  is  shown  by  part  <  [t'- 
vation  and  part  section  in  Fig.  1790.  The  furnace  is  bent'^ittii 
the  front  ends  and  the  products  of  combustion  pass  fri'in 
them  by  t>ide  openings  into  a  combustion  chamber  n  lu>  k 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  end  of  the  boiler,  then  rear\\an1  l^.v 
flues  similar  to  those  of  a  locomotive,  and  then  bcueatti  tbt 
boiler,  and  so  to  the  stack. 

Fig.  179a 


3%re«  Cylinder  Engine. 


SS.  '*  Jason,"  Cochrane,  Br.    ♦  "  Engineer,''  xlix.  279. 
Piedbetuf,  Ger •  '•* Engineer ,"  1.  228. 

Mul'ti-fur^row  Plow.  {Agric)  One  having 
several  bodies  for  plowing  two  or  more  furrows  at 
once.     See  Gang  Plow. 

Mul'ti-ple  Drilling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
tool  with  a  multiplicity  of  drills  adjustable  as  to  dis- 
tance apart  and  adapted  for  drilling  holes  at  a  reg- 
ulated distance  apart  on  a  number  of  bars  which 
require  exact  conK»rmity  in  all  respects,  as  in  bridge, 
trestle,  and  car  work. 

The  London  **■  Engineer  "  shows  a  machine  especially 
adapted  for  drilling  plates  in  position,  on  straight  or  hog- 
backed  girders.  The  drills  may  be  adjusted  at  any  distance 
apart,  and  to  suit  varying  pitches  of  holes,  and  while  they 
may  be  brought  together  within  33'/,  the  driving  wheels,  by 
paj<sing  each  other  upon  ditferent  levels,  may  be  nearly  6^' 
in  diameter.    The  feed  is  automatic  or  independent  at  wilL 

See:   Buekton   .     .     .     .*'' Engineer,"  xU.  IIQ. 

Fitu  if  Deliege,  Fr.   .     .  *  ^^Engimtring,''  xxviii.  196. 

Boring  mach.,  Richards    *  "Engineering,''  xxvii.  506. 

Mul'ti-ple  Tel'e-phone.  A  form  of  tele- 
phone by  M.  Trouve,  intended  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Bell  and  render  it  available  for  long 
distances.  It  has  been  adapted  to  M.  Troave'^s  mil- 
itary telegraph. 

Fig.  1791 


Miik\fiue  Boiler, 


Multiple  Drilling  Machine. 

"  Instead  of  the  ^ini^le  vibrating  diaphragm  used  by  Prof 
Bell,  M.  Trouv6  substitutes  a  cubical  chamber,  each  face  of 
which  (with  one  exception)  is  a  vibrating  membrane.  Each 
of  these  membranes,  being  thrown  into  vibration  by  the 
same  sound,  influences  a  fixed  magnet  and  electric  circuit, 
the  same  as  in  the  Bell  arrangement.  By  associating  all 
these  currents,  a  combined  current  of  single  intensity  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  magnets  influenced  is  produced. 
Instead  of  the  cube,  a  polvhedron  having  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  vibrating  membranes  may  l>e  used,  and  thus  intensity 
augmented  as  desired. 

"  Suppose  now  a  line  established  on  which  is  disposed  a 
telephone  constructed  as  above  described,  the  membranes 
and  magnets  of  which  are  divided  into  two  scries,  and  the 
circuits  so  arranged  that,  by  pronouncing  a  word,  currents 
are  produced  on  the  8iune  wire  in  opposite  directions.  When 
a  dispatch  is  received  to  be  transmitted  further  on,  the  oper- 
ator tallcs  in  the  telephone  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  his  speech, 
by  the  arrangement  of  circuits  above  noted,  is  heard  both  at 
the  station  to  which  he  is  forwarding  the  message  and  also  at 
the  one  from  which  the  mes.«age  was  sent,  so  that  the  possi- 
bility of  error  is  thus  rendered  nil.  M.  Trouv^  has  ailapted 
this  apparatus  to  his  military  tdegraph." 

Mul'td-ple  Wheel  Tool  Orind'er.  A  grind- 
ing machine  furnished  with  a  variety  of  wheels,  of 
dinering  qualities,  fineness,  size,  shape}  or  what  not, 
to  suit  vaiying  requirements. 
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Fig:  1792  18  a  tool  grinder  made  with  nix  emery  wheels,  by 
Thomson,  Sterne  &  Co.,  of  Gla^ow,  Scotland. 

The  wheels  have  tlift'erent  shajtes  and  width  of  face,  four 
being  for  gouges  of  varying  size  and  for  molding  ironj  :  one 
hH.4  ii  square  face  for  straight  edged  ironH  (plane  iromi) ;  one 
is  a  flue  emery  bone  to  replace  the  "  wat«r-of-Ayr  "  stoue. 


1792. 


MultipU  Wheel  Tool  Grinder. 

It  is  especially  deigned  for  the  ujie  of  joiners,  pattern- 
makers, and  other  workers  in  wood.  The  water  drip  is  from 
branches  of  a  vertical  pipe  which  ri^s  behind  the  machine, 
the  water  being  lifted  by  a  small  rotary  pump  driven  by  cord 
from  the  emery  wheel  shaft. 

Murti-pli-ca'tor.  In  galvanometers:  a  flat 
coil  of  conducting  wire,  for  multiplying  the  effect 
of  the  current  upon  the  needle. 

That  the  needle  tended  to  place  itself  at  right 
ang^Ies  to  a  galvanic  current  was  the  discovery  of 
Oersted ;  that  the  effect  was  multiplied  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of 
convolutions  of  the 


Fig.  1793. 


Multtfiying  Camera  Box. 


conducting  wire, 
was  the  discovery 
of  Sc/iireit/rjfr. 

Murti-ply-ing 
Cam'e-ra  Box. 
{Photography.)  A 
chamber  with  nu- 
merous lenses  all 
focalized  by  the 
same  adjustment. 

For  instance  the 
nine-tube  multiply- 
ing camera  box  will 
take 

72,  36,  or  IS  gems 
on  ft  V'  by  lO'  jtlate. 

9  on  a  5"  by  7^'  plate,  and  so  on. 

Murti-tu'bu-lar  Boil'er.  One  having  a  num- 
ber of  water  tubes  traversing  the  flame  space- 

A  term  unfortunately  applied  to  those  boilers  having  a 
number  of  small  //««  traversed  by  the  Hame  and  surrounded 
by  water.     For  the>*e,  fn*e  Mlltiflue  Boiler. 

The  boiler  is  usually  vertical  ;  the  water  circulates  through 
the  tubes  between  the  .tpace  above  the  crown  sheet  and  that 
below  the  steam  dome  while  the  flames  are  beneath  the 
crown  and  around  the  tubes  and  pass  thence  to  the  exit  flue. 
See  also  from  Figs.  5629,  to  5631,  and  Figs.  5634,  56.%,  Plate 
LXI.,  opposite  p.  2326,  "MccA.  i>icf."    Also  see  Sectiomal 

B0U.ER. 

Ormerod,  Grierson  4"  Co.,  Br.   .  •  ^'Engineer,"  xlii.  379. 

Mun'cke  Bafte-ry.  {Electricity.)  One  in 
which  the  elements  are  of  horse-shoe  shape,  one 
arm  copper  and  the  other  zinc,  soldered  together  at 
the  bow.  These  are  laid  mutually  interlocking  on 
a  frame  which  is  lowered  into  the  trough  of  acidu- 
lated solution.    Niaudet,  *  Am.  trans.,  p.  18. 


Mur'rhine.  The  agate  cups  of  the  ancient 
Cambay  and  Broach  in  India.  Glass,  and  glass 
vases,  in  imitation  of  murrhine  vases,  are  cited  by 
Arrian  in  his  PeripluB  of  the  Erytbrean  Sea,  as 
exported  by  the  Egyptian  traders  to  southern  Af- 
rican Red  Sea  ports. 

Mur'rhine  Glaas.  {Glass.)  An  imitation  in 
glass  of  the  celebrated  ancient  drinking  cups,  made 
probably  of  onyx  or  agate. 

The  reference  by  Pliny,  "AUntm  et  mvrrhista  out  kyarim- 
thos  sapphirosque  imitntum  et  omnibu*  aliis  coloribus,*^  in  be- 
lieved to  describe  the  various  kinds  of  glaw  so  highly  valued 
in  his  time. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  were  specimens 
of  Roman  murrhine  glass,  thus  described  :  — 

"  There  were  silver  goblets,  or  cups,  with  elliptical  perfo- 
nttions  half  an  inch  long  at  the  sides,  through  which  an  in- 
ner lining  of  sapphire  or  ruby  gUus  protrudes  like  gems. 
The  whole  surface  tteems  set  with  round  cut  and  poh»hed 
sapphires  or  rubies.  The  glaas  lining  of  the  silver  ia  perfect 
throughout,  but  bulges  and  protrudes  through  the  openings. 
It  is  evident  that  the  silver  goblet  is  firtit  made  and  polished, 
with  the  openings  left  in  the  sides,  and  then,  being  wanned, 
is  lined  with  glass  by  blowing  a  bulb  inaide  of  it,  the  lining 
protruding  through  the  spaces.  These  linings  wen,  of 
course,  ver>'  tight  and  close  fitting,  and  (oold  not  be  removed 
without  breaking  or  melting  the  silver.  These  cups  sre 
copied  from  an  original  in  the  British  Museum.  Sapphires, 
emeralds,  amethysts,  and  rubies  were  thus  imitated. 

"  A  cup  in  imitation  of  onyx  —  a  copy  of  one  in  the  treas- 
ury of  St.  Mark-s  —  was  mounted  in  silver  gilt  by  Signor 
Castellani ;  another,  also  copied  from  one  in  8t.  Mark's  treas- 
ury, and  mounted  in  silver  by  Castellani,  has  the  colors  of 
topaz  and  emerald.  A  patera  in  murrhine  colors,  white, 
blue,  and  yellow,  is  a  facj^imile  of  the  original  ia  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Naples." —  Prof.  Blake. 

MuB'cle,  Ar'ti-fi'cial.  {Surgical,)  An  elas- 
tic caoutchouc  band  connecting  two  parts  of  an  ap- 
paratus to  draw  them  together,  as  in  the  case  of 
club-foot  apparatus,  where  a  continuous  strain  is 
applied  to  correct  deformity. 

Mush'et  Steel.  {Metallurgy.)  Steel  made  by 
fusing  malleable  iron  with  charcoal,  graphite,  or 
other  carboneous  matters  in  crucibles. 

MuBh'room.  {Electricity.)  An  excrescence 
formed  on  the  end  of  an  electric-li^ht  carbon  elec- 
trode. Such  form  from  time  to  time,  and  becom- 
ing detached  fall  to  the  floor,  or  are  caught  in  the 
ghisa  globe.     Also  called  tack-heads. 

Mush'room  Strain'- 
er.     An    inverted  dish  '''&  ^''^• 

strainer  for  cistern 
pumps,  so  named  from 
1  t  s  resemblance  t  o  a 
mushroom. 

It  will  draw  water  from  a 
level  within  3'^  of  the  bot- 
tom without  disturbing  the 
sediment.  It  screws  on  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  and 
is  intended  to  rest  on  the 
fioor  of  the  cistern.  Mushroom  Sirahur. 

Mu'sic.    See  under  the  following :  — 


Agraffe. 

Angelophone. 

Auto  phone. 

Bell. 

Call  bell. 

Carillon. 

Chimes. 

Citole. 

Clapper  stay. 

Clock-chime. 

Comet. 

Diapason  clook. 

Gong. 

Harmonic  engine. 

Harmonicon. 

Harmonium. 

Harp. 

Horn. 

Marimba. 


Melodiograph. 

Musical  condenser. 

Octave  coupler. 

Organ. 

Organ  blower. 

Organ  pipe. 

P&rlor  organ. 

Pedal. 

Pianoforte. 

Piano  mover. 

Pitch. 

need. 

Resonator. 

Sounding  board. 

Tremolo. 

Transposer. 

Tuning  fork 

VioUn. 

Xylophone. 
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See :  block  for  printing. 

Eckhardi • '*.Sci>«/i/J<r  iimmcan/' xxxv.274. 

Octave  coupler      .     .    .  ♦  Laboulaye''s  ^'Diet.,"'  iii.,  ed.  1877, 

"  Orgues,''  Fig.  S770. 
Opera  House,  Paris   .    .  •"Scim/i/lc  Xmeneon  5i«p.,-' 1601. 
Paper  punched  for  organ. 

Needhom •  **Snenlt/Se  itmrnean,"  zxxiz.  134. 

Printing  plates     .    .    .     "SeunttJU  American  Sup., ^^  U18. 
Tone,  Photography  of. 

Siein " Scientifte  American  Sup.,'' %d. 

Condenser  (telephone). 

Varley '*  Scientijic  American,"' x\.  Q. 

Musical  tone  tel^raph. 

Gray *  ^'Seient^  American  Sup.,*' 92. 

La  Cow *** Scienttjie  American  Sup.,'' 1^. 

Mu'si-cal  Con-den'ser.  A  sort  of  telephone, 
inveuted  by  Varley,  for  the  conveyance  of  musical 
sounds.  It  consists'of  receiving  and  transmitting  ap- 
paratn.s.  See  description  in  **L* Electricity,"  repro- 
duced in  *  "Scienttjic  American"  xl.  6. 

Mu'sic  Print'ing.  Alisoff's  (St  Petersburg) 
mptliod  of  preparing  cliche  for  music  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  staffs,  notes,  and  all  signs  are  printed  on  fine  paper, 
and  kept  in  cases,  like  type.  A  gla.«s  ruled  with  vertical  and 
horizontal  guide  lines  on  the  rerorse  side,  is  u.^ed  on  which 
to  i>et  up  the  music.  The  gum  on  the  face  of  the  glass  ren- 
ders the  paper  transparent,  so  that  the  guide  lines  can  be 
ieen.  When  a  page  is  set  up  it  is  removed,  and  is  repro- 
duced by  photographic  relief  process.  The  cliche  is  made 
much  larger  than  the  negative  required,  to  give  facility  in 
setting  and  sink  small  inequalities  by  reduction. 

Muslin  Glass.  (Glass.)  French,  mousseline. 
Glass  blown  very  thin.     See  Mousseline. 

Muz'zle-piv'ot-ing  Gun.  A  cannon  which 
admits  of  firing  through  a  very  small  embrasure, 
as  the  piece  traverses  upon  a  pivotal  point  at  the 
muzzle. 


Instance,  Austrian  piece,  p. 
*  Ordnance  Report,'-  1877. 


637,  and  Fig.  43,  Appendix  L, 


Krwpp •  "£ii^/n<«r,"  xlTiii.  122. 

Eads •  Fig.  8411,  p.  1566,  "AbeA.  Diei.' 

Muz'zle  Sight.  {Rifle,  etc.)  A  front  sight 
near  the  muzzle  of  the  piece.  It  may  be  globe, 
open,  etc.     See  list  under  Sight. 

My'dri-a'sis  Specta-cles.  Mydriasis  is  an 
exaggerated  and  p.    ^^ 

chronic     dilation 
of  the   pupil. 
Spectacles  for  its 
relief    are   black- 
ened    disks, 
pierced  with  small 
holes,  which  con- 
tract the  area  of  Mydnasu  SpectacUs. 
light  admitted.    An  affection  just  the  opposite  — 
the  pupil  being  contracted  to  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree —  is  called  myosis. 

My'o-graph.  An  instrument  for  recording  mus- 
cular movement. 

M.  Helmholtz  appears  to  hare  contrived  the  first  instru- 
ment of  this  character.  One  end  of  a  muscle  of  a  frog  he 
fixed  to  an  immovable  point,  and  the  tendon  of  the  other 
end  to  a  lever  whose  movements,  excited  by  electricity,  were 
traced  on  a  turning  cylinder.  See  Fig.  1,  p.  51,  '*Scientifir 
American,"  xxxvi.  51. 

M.  Marey,  in  his  myograph,  has  replaced  the  weight  whieh 
was  placed  on  the  muscle  by  a  spring.  The  regijitering  ap- 
paratus is  substantially  similar  to  tliat  shown  in  M.  Marey's 
eardiagraph,  which  see. 

For  other  physical  recording  apparatus,  see  VjnxmoQKktB ; 
Sphtgmoorapu  ;  Plbthtsmooraph. 

•  '* Manufacturer  and  Builder  "    .    xi.  205. 

Laboulaye's  *^Diet.  det  Arts,*^  etc.    iv.,  cap.  *<  Qraphiques,'' 


N. 


Nach'efs  Prism.  {Microscopy.)  A  means 
for  throwing  and  revolving  an  oblique  pencil  of 
convergincr  rays  upon  an  object  under  examination 
by  the  microscope,  a  Fig.  3963,  p.  1 803,  "  Mech. 
Diet." 

Nee'vus  Nee'dle.  {Surgical.)  A  cauterizing 
dermal  needle  for  obliterating  a  nsevus  or  birth- 
mark.    Heated  by  blow-pipe. 

Nail.  See,  for  history,  and  for  list  of  varieties, 
pp.  1505,  1506,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

The  Paris  pointer,  nails  made  from  round  wire,  are  now 
made  channeled  or  polygonal  by  drawing  or  rolling.  Chelot. 
The  economy  is  12  per  cent,  in  material,  and  the  efficiency  is 
increased  20  to  35  per  cent,  according  to  the  wood  into  which 
thpy  are  driven. 

Index  to  Figs.  1796,  1797. 

Wroughrrtnd  Cut,  Copper,  Zinc,  and  Cast  Metal  Nails  and 
Rivets  used  in  Dockyards. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Ro<>e-head  copper  boat  nails  (dumps  or  clench). 
Rose-head  copper  flat  points. 
Deck-head  copper  flat  points  or  inpikes. 
Cut  copper  clasp  nails. 
Cut  copper  brads. 
Cut  copper  rose-head  boat  nails. 
Cut  copper  flat-head  boat  nails. 
Wrought  copper  lightning-conductor  nails. 
y.    Wrought  copper  stem  nails. 

j2  I  Copper  rose-bum:  or  round  roves. 

12.  Copper  square  roves. 

18.  Wrought  copper  clench  nails,  countemunk  flut-head», 

round  points. 

14  Wrought  copper  clinker  nails  and  washers. 

15.  Cast  composition  butt  bolts. 

16.  Cast  composition  dowels. 

17.  Cast  composition  stem  nailf*. 

18.  Cast  composition  spikes  or  tlat  points. 
19  Cast  composition  dumps  or  boat  naila. 
20.  Cast  composition  sheathing  nails. 

40 


21.  Cast  composition  slating  nails. 

22.  Wrought  copper  hose  and  strap  rivets. 
28.    Tinned  copper  hose  and  strap  rivets. 

Fig.  1796. 


.SAtp  iVaOf. 
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Fig.  1797. 


Skip  Nails. 

94.  Ont  oopper  Blatin^r  naiU. 

25.  Cut  copper  or  bniM  tacks. 

26.  Cut  brass  brads. 

27.  Cut  sine  slating  nailn 

28.  Wrought  copper  tackn. 

The  following  varieties  bear  names  indicarive  of 
material,  application,  shape,  size,  character  of  head, 
etc 


Band  nail. 
Barbed  nail. 
Barrel  nail. 
Basket  nail. 
Bessemer-steel  nail. 
Black  nail. 
Blued  naU. 
Blunt  nail. 
BoatnaU. 
Brad. 
Brass  nail. 
Brush  nail. 
Brush  tack. 
Card  tack. 
Carpet  nail. 
Carpet  tack. 
Casing  nail. 
Chair  nail. 
Channeled  nail. 
Channel  nail. 
Charcoal  iron  naiL 
Cheo8e-box  nail. 
Chisel-point  nail 
Cigar-box  nail. 
Clasp  nail. 
Clinch  nail. 
Clinker  nail. 
Clout  nail. 
Coated  nail. 
Coffin  nail. 
Coffln-lining  nail. 
Collar  shoe  nail. 
Concave- hi'ad  nail 
Conical  nail. 
Cooper's  tack. 
Copper  Uiiil. 


Copper-plated  nail. 

Copper  tack. 

Countersunk-head  nail. 

Cut  nail. 

Cut  tack. 

Deck-head  nail. 

Diamond-head  nail. 

Double-pointed  tack. 

Drive  nob. 

Dump. 

Escutcheon  pin. 

Felting  nail. 

Fencing  nail. 

Fine  nail. 

Finishing  nail. 

Flat-head  nail. 

Flat-head  tack. 

Flat  nail. 

GalTanized  nail. 

Gimp  nail. 

Gimp  tack. 

Glaxier's  point. 

Hame  nail. 

Heel  nail. 

Hob-nail. 

Hook-head  brad. 

Hungarian  nail. 

Japanned  nail. 

Lace  tack. 

Last  nail. 

Leathered  tack. 

Lightning  conductor  nail. 

Lining  nail. 

Lining  tack. 

Looking-glass  tack. 

Machine  finishing  nail. 


Miner^s  tack.  Stem  nail. 

Nugget-head  nail.  Swedes-iron  naiL 

Oval-head  nail.  Tack. 

Pail  tark.  Tinned  nail. 

Picture-frame  nail.  Tinned  tack.          i 

Plated  nail.  Tobacco  nail. 

Riveting  knob.  Trimming  nail. 

Roofing  nail.  Trunk  nail.            A 

Rose- head  nail.  Tufting  button. 

Saddle  nail.  Tufting  nail. 

Serrated  head  nail.  Twopenny    to   Twenty- 
Shank  tack.  penny. 

Sheathing  nail.  Upholsterer's  nail. 

Ship  nail.  Upholsterer's  tack. 

Shot-head  nail.  White-metal  nail. 

Shoe  nail.  Window-glass  point. 

Shoe  tack.  Wire-nail.             ^ 

Silver  nail.  Wrought  naiL 

Slating  nail.  Zinc  nail. 

Smooth  nail.  Zinc-shank  naiL 

Spike.  Zinc  shoe  nail. 

Steel  nail. 
See  also;  — 

English  hist,  and  meth.  '^ Seienti^c  American,'''  xxxvii.73. 

Nail  driver "  Scientifie  Amer.,''^  %xxix.2^<. 

Nail  driver  (under  water)  •  "M»h.  tf  Sc.  Press,"  xxxvii.  *Jr.i. 

Extractor,  Tinker      .     .  ***  Scientific  American,"'  xxTf.2SA. 
liachino,  self-feeding. 

Grant ^^  Iron  Age,'"  xxii.,  Dec.  b,  v.'. 

Haddock •  *'Iron  Age,''  xix.,  March  29,  p.  9. 

Forging  machine,  Tay- 

lor  If  ChaUen,  Engl.    .  •  "Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxrii.  210. 

Taylor  ^  Ckallen,  Br.  •  "Engineering^"^  xxiii.  480. 

Pkker '"/row  Agr^,"  xix.,  June  7,  p.  3. 

Selector •  "Zir<m  ^4^?,' xxli.,  Nov.  7,  p.  1. 

Works,     Birmingham, 

England "Scientific  American  Sup., ^"  ^. 

Nail  Gun.  A  device  for  nailing  down  flooring 
boards. 

The  nail  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  tube  and  a  kxI 
slipped  down  within  drives  the  nail  home. 

Nail  In'stru-ment.  {Surgical.)  The  list  in- 
cludes :  — 

Nail  extracting  forceps.  Nail  nippen. 

Sequestrum  forceps.  Spring  for  inverted  naUs. 

Scalpel.  Splinter  forceps. 

Nail  cleaner  and  file. 

It  embraces  the  instruments  of  the  chiropodist  and  tlie 
manicurist. 

Nail  Pol'ish-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  tumbling 
box.  A  hexagonal  chamber  19"  in  diameter  and 
30'^  long,  with  heads.  In  it  the  nails  are  placed 
and  tumbled  about  against  each  other,  points  on  the 
inside  of  the  chamber  displacing  them  and  prevent- 
ing lI.--;:'  .__.•■_.  i'  --.v.  K*  f.,.,  - 


NaU  Selector. 

Nail  8e-lec'tor.    A  machine,  or  an  attach- 
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ment  to  a  nail  machine,  to  pick  out  perfect  nails 
from  headless  and  ill-formed  nails,  slivers,  and  first 
cuts. 

It  consistfl  of  two  pairs  of  parallel  plates  set  at  angles  to 
each  qther  and  inclined  to  the  floor,  forming  a  sort  of  trough 
with  a  slot  running  the  entire  length  of  the  plates.  At  the 
top  and  immediately  under  the  bed  plate  of  the  nail  machin- 
eiy  is  a  pan  or  receiver  to  catch  the  nails  as  they  drop  from 
the  machine.  The  bucket  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  bed 
plate,  while  the  upright  rod  is  in  the  path  of,  and  receives  a 
stroke  from,  the  griping  lever.  Thus  every  movement  vi- 
brates the  selector  and  feeds  the  nails  into  these  trough.*,  the 
plates  of  which  are  so  set  as  to  allow  the  points  to  drop  into 
the  slots,  bat  not  to  permit  the  heads  to  pass  through  ;  that 
is,  the  nails  are  held  by  their  heads  as  they  arc  conducted 
down  the  slots  in  Indian  file.  The  dirt  and  headless  nails 
and  slivers  fall  through  the  slot  under  the  machine,  into  a 
receiver,  while  the  perfect  nails,  held  by  their  heads,  slip  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  trough  where  the  slot  expands  to  a  large 
oval,  allowing  the  perfect  nails  to  fall  into  the  pan  for  re- 
moval. 

The  same  plan  is  used  in  machines  for  feeding  wood-screw- 
blanks. 

Nap  Me'ter.  An  instmment  invented  by  Prof. 
Kittary  and  used  for  testinjr  the  wearing  Quality  of 
cloth,  by  the  Russian  war  office. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  double-flanged  wheel,  faced 
with  leather  between  the  flanges,  and  having  two  rasps  hung 
and  weighted  so  as  to  bear  upon  that  face ;  also  an  ordinary 
set  of  counting-wheels  and  dial-plates,  to  show  the  number 

Fig.  1799 


Russian  Nap  Meter, 

of  rerolations  of  the  flanged  wheel.    The  cloth  to  be  tested 
is  wound  in  a  narrow  strip  around  the  leathern  face  and  se- 
cured, a  light  brush  is  provided  to  remove  the  dust,  the 
nspe  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cloth, 
and  the  number  of  turns  of  the  crank 
reqotred  to  wear  the  cloth  threadbare 
and  smooth  gives  a  comparative  test 
of  ito  durability  and  wearing  qual- 
itiea. 

Nap'per.  A  machine  for 
cleaning,  napping,  and  surfa- 
cing hosiery  goods. 

It  consists  primarily  of  a  roller  on 
which  the  goods  are  flatly  stretched, 
uid  a  brush,  consisting  of  card  cloth- 
wff»  applied  to  the  cloth.  The  ma- 
w  tekes  in  any  width  of  doth. 


from  24^'  down,  brushes  the  cloth  in  a  flattened  web,  works 
on  both  sides  at  once,  cleans  off  the  specks,  burrs,  seeds,  etc., 
raises  a  nap,  restores  the  pliancy  and  softness  —  of  which 
the  washing  has  deprived  the  goods  —  and  leaves  the  web  in 
a  smooth  roll  ready  for  the  cutter. 

The  goods  are  smoothly  stretched  both  in  length  and 
width  over  a  roller  having  a  firm  and  true  surface.  The 
brush  cards  are  attached  to  a  wooden  roller,  the  bearings  of 
which  are  adjustable  parallel  with  the  cloth  roller.  A  lever 
on  the  left  allows  the  pressure  to  be  relaxed  when  a  seam 
occurs. 

Fig.  1800. 


Napper  and  BnuJur. 

Nap'ping  Ham'mer  (or  Knapping).  A  stoue- 
breaker's  hammer,  pjg  ^goi 

as  for  macadamiz- 
ing, for  instance. 

Naph'tha.  A 
grade  of  petroleum 
obtained  by  distil- 
lation, and  having 
a  gravity  from  65° 
to  62°  Beaumtf. 

It  may  be  consid-  ^'^  ^ 

ered  the  third  in  the  aeries  of  products  as  practically  util-. 
ized. 

Gasoline,  gravity  90°  to  80°  5. 

Bensine,  gravity  74°  to  68°  B. 

Naphtha,  gravity  65°  to  62°  5. 

Kerosene,  gravity  59°  to  38°  J5. 

See  also  Kxrosuvb  ;  Petkolkum. 

Nar'row  Gage  Lo'co-mo'tive.  Fig.  1802 
shows  a  narrow-gago  freight  locomotive. 

These  engines  are  cqualixed  between'  rear  and  center  dri- 
vers :  they  also  have  a  cro.>=8  equalizer  at  front  drivers.  The 
center  drivers  are  \Tithout  flanges.  They  are  easy  on  the 
track,  and  curve  well  up  to  a  speed  of  15  to  20  miles  per 
hour.  Having  all  their  weight  on  drivers,  and  a  short  wheel 
base,  they  are  specially  adapted  to  hauling  heavy  loads  on 
b'teep  grades  and  short  curves. 

They  are  made  of  varviug  sises  and  powers. 

Fig.  1802 


Nanow  Gagt  FreiglU  Locomotive. 


NAKRROW  GAGE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Locomotive  for  2Xy'  Gaiee  HiiUrond. 

Cvlitiders,  diauiettM-  U)''  to  12" 

'Stroke i?'***J^'' 

Driver>*,  diameter     .1.     •     •     •••     •     •    33"  to  3b/' 

Wbocl  ba8« 28/   to  29/ 

Weight  working 28,000  to  86,000  lbs. 

A  locoinotiTe  lor  20^'  gage,  built  by  Porter  for  the  Ix>Dg- 
fellow  Mining  Company  of  Arizona,  is  shown  in  Fig.  18C»3. 
The  following  is  a  dencription  :  — 

Gage  of  tnick 2(>" 

Cvlinderu,  diameter 6'- 

'Stroke 10" 

Wheel-baye 46" 

Piamcter  of  boiler  at  *-moke-box  end  .     .     .     •     2ii'' 

Number  of  flues 2i» 

Diameter 1]  ' 

Length "i'^'' 

Kire-box,  inside  niea{«urementn.  length    .     .     .    28" 

Width 1'" 

Depth 2T?" 

Driving  wheels,  dianieter --" 

Kig.  1>M>4. 


NARROW  GAGE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Water  supplied  by 
one  full-stroke  pump 
and  one  number  two 
injector. 

Tank  capacity,  200 
gallons. 

Fuel,  wood;  fuel 
room  for  about  one 
fourth  of  a  cord  of  en- 
gine wood. 

Weight  in  working 
order,  about  9,W«J 
poundK. 

Extreme  width  oter 
all,  tio"  at  back  bum- 
per,  46"  at  cylinders. 

Extreme  height, 
100". 

Extreme  length, 
158". 

Wi.lih  in  clear  l"*^ 
tween  frames,  13". 

Throw  of  eccentrici, 
2|". 

The    rtiilroad    l^    ^ 
miler<  long,  with  maxi- 
mum gnidei<  of  4^  per 
100  and    minimum, 
curves  of  SO'  radiu-", 
with  16-lb.  rails,  and  i.' 
used  for  the   txanspor 
tation   of    copper    orp. 
the  loaded  care  comiu;^ 
down  grade.    The  loco- 
motive boiler  i«  set  on 
•  a  slight  incline,  m>  th&t 
the  water  will  be  levi?l 
when  it  is  on  an  average 
^  grade,  and  the  engine 
"*  is  intended  to  back  up 
the  grade      The    loco- 
motive wafi  taken  apart 
and    boxed     for   ship- 
ment:  aa  it  had  to  be 
prepared  for  hauling  by 
wagont*  several  hundnnl  milej*  from    the  railroad  tcrminu- 
The  frames,  with  cylinders  and  entire  link  motion,  were  all 
placed  in  a  box  abo'ut  8  X  4  X  3^,  and  weighed  about  2.000  lb*;. 
Fig.  1804  shows  a  vard  engine  Uf^ed  on  an   18^'  railway  m 
the  i'rewe  Works  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Bailway, 
England. 

The  boiler  is  cylindrical,  and  Is  traversed  by  a  hexagonal 
flue  strengthened  by  small  cross-tuben,  which  present  very 
efficient  heating  surface.  From  the  flue  three  chimneys  pass 
up  through  the  steam  dome,  each  chimney  being  provided 
with  iu»  own  blast  nowle.  The  flue  is  fixed  on  the  barrel  by 
bolted  joints  so  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  out  for  cleaning 
the  cro-x-i-tubes  when  necessary. 

The  cylinders  are  5.5"  diameter,  6"  stroke;  wheels  15" 
diameter.  The  effective  pull  estimated  at  1»(^,  steam  being 
90  lbn.  A  regulator  handle  as  well  as  a  reversing  lever  is  pro- 
vided .it  each  end  of  the  engine  so  that  the  latter  can  be 
driven  from  either  foot-plate.  The  water  is  carried  in  tank? 
between  the  frames,  and  the  boiler  is  fed  by  a  simple  kind  of 
itijertor.  The  engine  is  carried  on  four  cushion  springs, 
which  are  simply  placed  in  recepses  cast  in  the  top  of  the 
axle-box  guide,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  axie-boies-  — 

t^t*  ii-n  other  heads  descriptive  of  special  features  of 
ron (Struct ion  or  adaptation  :  — 

r.,-ick  truck.  Plantation. 

Lugging.  Pony  truck. 

Milling.  Switching. 

*'  Mojjul.'"  Tank. 

See:  Ilillerica, track  •  "R.  R.  Gaz.,'^  xxii.  1. 

Cnr-s •*'/;.  K.  Gar.,' xxii.  50,37. 

LocM.motives  .     .  •  "«.  R.  Gax.,-'  xxii.  11,  \B. 
Switches  and  frogs  •  "R.  R.  Gaz.,'"'  xxii.  66. 
Uibeauville,  ALsace  •  ''Sr.  American,^"  xlii.  228. 

Canada **Van    Nostrand^s    Ma^.,"^' 

xvii.  560. 
Locomotive,  Festi-      •'Wr,    Amer.  Sup., 

niog,  R.R.,  Wales.         

Progres.s 


An: 


Rofiitoken,  Hungary 
Ilungary,  etc.    .    . 


►  1619. 
•St.  Am.  Sup.,'' 9 
'  Van    No^trand's 

xvi.  475. 
'Van    Nostrand's 

xxii.  7. 


1535, 


Mag.: 
Mae 


Locomotive  for  In- 
dia, British      .     . 
In  India    .... 
General  subject  & 


British    18"  Gage  Locomotive. 


*Sc.  American  5ifp.,"  835 
Van  Nostr.  Mag.,'  xv.  68. 
Van  Nostr.  Mag.^^*  xviii. 
statistics,  'Morandiire    168. 
The  report  of  M.  Jule«  Morandi^re  shows  thst 
the    narrow  gages  vary  between  IJ^  and  6^,  and 
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cites  20  different  gtgea  between  these  limits,  In  17  coun- 
tries. The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  narrow  n.gc 
railways  in  24  countries  cited,  at  the  date  of  the  report  (1^78). 


Name  of  Coantry. 


Great  Britain  .  . 
France  .... 
Algiers  .... 
Belgium  .... 
Norway  .... 
Sweden  .... 
BuMia  .... 
Austro-Hungary  . 
PruMiia     .... 

Italy 

Island  of  Sardinia 
8w)t«erland .  .  . 
Greece  .... 
Portugal  ..... 

India 

Australia  .  .  . 
New  Zealand  .  . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Canadian  IXominiou 
United  States  .  . 
Central  America  . 
Venezuela     .     .     . 

Peru 

Chili 

Bolivia  .... 
Brazil  .... 
Harana  .... 
Java 


Number  of  Blilea. 


Open    to 
Trafllc. 


26 

7< 
192^ 

103 

208i 

622 

20 

^ 

18 
22 

820J 
328 
244 

67 

467 

2,040 

87i 

17i 

118 

20 
34 


In  Con- 
struction. 


89; 

1661 


182 


1,902 


873 

7,652 

166 


166 
411 


**Mimmr*  de  la  Soditi  des  Jngfnieurs  Civils^"  1878. 

"  On  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  it  is  stated  that 
16  cars  on  the  4^  8^''  gage  unload  and  fill  20  cars  on  the  & 
gage.     Thn^,  say  — 


Empty  Cart.  Weight. 

Paying 
Load. 

Total 

Dead 

Weight. 

ions. 

136 

100 

Total 
Paying 
Load. 

Total 

Cara  and 

Load. 

16  cars,  wide  gage,  8^ 
tons 

90  cars,  narrow  gage, 
6toDa 

ton*. 
10 
8 

160 
160 

296 
260 

Saving  in  total  weight 

- 

- 

- 

86  tons. 

Which  is  equivalent  to  22  tons  additional  freight,  or  23  per 
cent,  more,  aicsuming  the  can*  loaded  to  the  full  capacity, 
and  the  comparison  is  more  favorable  when  the  can«  are  not 
filled. —  Capt.  Galton's  report y  " British  Reports  on  Ctnten- 
nial  Exhibition.- 

Na'sal  Feed'ing  Ap^pa-ra'tua.  One  of  the 
alternatives  in  case  of  lock-jaw,  mania,  choking 
paretics,  paralysis  of  the  throat,  fractured  jiiw,  etc. 

The  nasal  operation  may  be  by  a  simple  funnel,  a  tube  in 
the  pharynx,  or  a  tube  directly  into  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Newington'8  feeding  device  with  two  nasal  tubes,  used 
in  Bethlehem  IIoKpital,  Tiondon,  is  described  in  *  "Lancet.''' 
See  also  •  ''Seient\/ie  American  SuppUment,'^  2648. 


Na'sal  In'Btm-mentB. 
the  following :  — 

Naaal  speculum. 
Nasal  douche. 
Nasal  clamp. 
Epistaxis  tampon. 
Laryn^l  syringe. 
Posterior  nares  syringe. 
Nasal  electrode. 

Na'sal  Spec'u-lmn.    A  bivalvalar  speculum 
for  distending  the  alae  of  the  nose. 


( Surgical. )     Includes 


Polypus  forceps. 
Polypus  canula. 
Epistazis  canula. 
Rhinoscope. 
Rhinoscopic  mirror. 
Nasal  syringe. 
Nasal  feeding  tube. 


Fig.  18<^6. 


A^OMii  Speculuvi. 

In  Dr.  Shurly's  nasal  speculum  one  valve  is  a  ring;  the 
other  a  shell ;  they  are  matle  in  pairs,  rights  and  lefts. 
See  also  n,  h,  r  r.  Fig.  6361,  p.  2261),  ''Mech.  Did." 

Na-trom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  estimating 
the  quantity  of  soda  contiiined  in  saltA  of  potash 
and  soda.     Pessicr  has  invented  a  standard  form. 

Nat'u-ral  Steel.  {Metallurgy.)  1.  Steel  made 
directly  from  the  ore  by  the  Homary  process. 

2.  Steel  obtained  by  the  finery  process;  the  car- 
bon being  removed  from  the  molten  cast  iron  by  a 
blast  of  air  directed  upon  the  metal,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  charcoal. 

Nau'ti-cal.     See  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

Anchor.  Beacon. 

Anchor  and  cable,  parts  of,    Bees. 


and  appliances. 

Anchor  lift. 

Anchor  stiackle. 

Arm. 

Bill. 

Blade. 

Bower. 

Bnll-rope. 

Buov  rope. 

Cable  shackle. 

Capstan. 

Cat. 

VAi  back. 

Clutch. 

Compressor. 

Controller 

Deck  stopper. 

Devil's  claw. 

Dog  stopper. 

Fish. 

Fluke. 

Forelock. 

Grapnel. 

Kedge. 

Kevel. 

Link. 

Messenger. 

Mooring  swivel. 

Nippers. 

Palm. 

Pasning  nippers. 

Pawl. 

Pee. 

Point. 

Backing  turns. 

Ring. 

Shackle. 

Shank. 

Sheet  anchor. 

Slip  stopper. 

Spare  anchor. 

Square. 

Stock. 

Stopper. 

Stream  anchor. 

Stud. 

Swifter. 

Swivel. 

Throat. 

Warping. 

Whelps. 

Wing  stopper. 
Anti-racer. 
Arm. 
Armor. 

Armor  compound. 
Armor  plate. 
Artiflcer'n  knot. 
Rack  board. 
Ball- joint  hinge. 


Bench-hook . 
Bench  sail-hook. 
Binnacle. 

Block  (varieties  ;  see  list  un- 
der "  Tackle  "). 

Boucbe. 

Bushing. 

Channel. 

Checks . 

Coak. 

Gorge. 

Pin. 

Score. 

Sheave. 

Shell 

Strap. 

Swallow. 
Block-hook. 
Boat. 

Back-board. 

Boat  launching  apparatus. 

Boat  lowering  apparatus. 

Bottom  buard. 

Canoe. 

Cat  boat. 

Cat  rig. 

Center  board 

Clamp. 

Collapsible  boat. 

Davit. 

Ducking  boat . 

Folding  boat. 

Gunwale. 

Head  sheet. 

Ice  boat. 

Kyak. 

Launch . 

Launch  engine. 

Lazy  painter. 

Life  boat. 

Life  raft. 

Mast  hinge. 

Nautilus. 

Oar. 

Painter.1 

Poppets. 

Portable  boat. 

Portable  raft. 

Rowing  gear. 

Rowlock. 

Rudder  laiivard. 

8kiflr. 

Slings. 

Sneak  box. 

Steadying  line. 

Step. 

Stem  benches. 

Stem  she4>ts. 

Stretcher. 

Surf  boat. 
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NAUTICAL. 

Thwarta. 

Floating  dock. 
Flush-deck  wiudla«H. 

Twist  knot. 

Reversing  gear. 

Well  sneak. 

Wall  and  crown. 

Rigger  screw. 

Yawl. 

Fog  alarm. 

Wall  knot. 

Rigging  stopper. 

Boat  hook. 

Fog  bell. 

Weaver's  knot. 

Ring  spliott. 

Boat  knot. 

Fog  horn. 

Kyak. 

Roband. 

Boat  launching. 

Fog  signal. 

Lacing. 

Rosette. 

Fog  trumpet. 

lAuyard. 

Rose  lashing. 

Boat  plug. 

Fog  whistle. 
Folding  boat. 

Urk's  head. 

Round  scuttle. 

Boatswain  91  toggle. 

Uuihing. 

Round  seising. 

Boat  yoke. 

Forelock. 

Lashing  eye. 

Rowing  gear. 

Boom  tackle. 

Four-stranded  splice. 

Lashing  knot. 

Rowlock. 

Bouche. 

Gair-topsail  hook. 

Launch. 

Rudder. 

Bower. 

Galley  knot. 

Launch  engine. 

Rudder  brace. 

Bowline  knot. 

Gasket. 

lOLxy  painter. 

Rudder  gudgeon. 

Bowline  on  a  bight. 

Gin  block. 

Life  boat. 

Rudder  screw. 

Bowline  tjicklc*. 

(?orge. 

Lifebuoy 

Sailhig  car. 

Bowsprit  shrouds. 

Goring  cloth. 

Life  preserver. 

Score. 

Box. 

Grafting. 

Ufe  raft. 

Screw  propeller. 

Brace-block. 
Breast  rope. 

Grapnel. 
Grommet. 

Life-saving  appaiatas. 
Life-saving  suit. 

Scuttle. 

Builder's  knot. 

Guu-tacklti  purchase. 

Lift  jigger. 

Self-mousing  hook. 
Selling  (varieties,  see  list):- 

Bulls-eye. 

Gunwale. 

Lixard. 

Buntline  leader 

ILalf  hitch. 

Lobster  claw. 

CroBs  seising. 

Buoy. 

Hammock  clew. 

Long  rolling  splice. 

End  seising. 

Bushing. 

Hammock  cloth. 

Long  splice. 

Eye  seising. 

Bj.pass. 

Hanging  blork. 

Loop  knot. 

Flat  seixing. 

Cable  shackle. 

Harbor  gasket. 

Lubber's  mark. 

Gasket. 

Calking-iron. 

Harness  hitch. 

Luff  tackle. 

Harbor  gasket 

Canoe. 

Hawser. 

Luff  tackle  purchase. 

Fox. 

Cant  splice. 

Hawser  bend. 

Luminous  buoy. 

Lacing. 

Capshore. 

lUwsing  beetle. 

Main  keel. 

Laniard. 

Capstan. 

Hawsing  iron. 

Marine  drag. 

Lashing. 

Capstan  knot. 

Head  earrings. 

Marine  governor. 

Lashing  eye. 

Carrick  bend. 

Heaver. 

Blarine  signal. 

Mat 

Catamaran. 

Hitch :  ~ 

Marlinspike. 

Nettle  stuff. 

Cat  boat. 

Clove  hitch. 

MarUnspiko  hitch. 

Parceling. 

Cat  rig. 

Half  hitch. 

Mast 

Center  board. 

Harness  hitch. 

Mast-head. 

Puss.     ^ 

Chain  pipe. 

Marlinspike  hitch. 

Mast-head  pendant. 

Quarter  seixiug. 

Chain  stopper. 

Midshipman *s  hitch. 

Mast  hinge. 

Racking. 

Chain  tag. 

Hook :  - 

Mast  lining. 

Roband. 

Channel- 

Bench  hook. 

Mat.        ^ 

Rose-laahing. 

Cheek. 

Block  hook. 

Match  hooks. 

Round  seixing. 

Chock. 

Gaff-topsail  hook. 

Matthew  Walker  knot 

Sennit. 

Cigar  steamer. 

Match  hook. 

Midshipman's  hifieh. 

Serving. 
Spanish  fox. 

Clamp. 

Self-mousing  hook. 

Mooring  swivel. 

Cleat. 

Sister  hooks. 

.Mousing  hook. 

Splice. 

Clew. 

HorKc  hammock. 

Nautigon. 

Throat  seixing. 

Cicw-thimble. 

Hydraulic  steering  gear. 

Nautilus. 

Whipping/^ 

Cluvi*  hitch. 

Ice  boot. 

Nettle  stuff. 

Worming. 

Clutch. 

Ice  yacht. 

Nippers. 

Sennit 

Coach  whip. 

Illuminator. 

Oar. 

Serving. 

Coak. 

Iron  clad. 

Outrigger  hoist. 

Setting  die. 
ShackFe. 

Collapsible  boat. 

Iron  strapped  block. 

Overhand  knot 

Collar. 

Jib  hank. 

Fftinter. 

Shaft. 

Companion  Inrlder. 

Jib  head. 

Palm. 

Sheath. 

Compo.-ito. 

Jumper  stay. 

Parceling. 

Sheave. 

Compound  armor. 

Hedge. 

Paiising  nippers. 

Sheave-hole. 

('onniuK  tower. 

Kedging. 

Pawl. 

Sheepshanks. 

Cut-Hplicc. 

Knot:- 

I'iiunch  mat. 

Sheet  anchor. 

Cuttiiiis  punch. 

Artificer's  knot. 

Pendant  tackle. 

Sheet  slip. 

Cyciad. 

Boat  knot. 

Pin. 

Sheet  traveler. 

Davit. 

Bowline  knot. 

Pinkie. 

Shelf  piece. 

Deck  hook 

Bowline  on  a  bight. 

Point. 

Shell. 

Deck  light. 

BuildorN  knot. 

Ponton. 

Ship. 

Deck  plate. 

Capstan  knot. 

Popofka. 

Ship  ring-bolt 

Deck  pipe. 

Carrick  bend. 

Poppets. 

Ship  scraprr. 

Deck  Htopper. 

Clove  hitch. 

Portable  boat. 

Ship's  spiku. 

Devil's  claw. 

Diamond  knot. 

Portable  raft. 

Shore. 

Diamond  knot. 

Dc^-ahank. 

Port  hinge. 

Shortening  knot 

Diving  apparatus. 

Double  knot. 

Post. 

Short  splice. 

Diving  bell. 

English  knot. 

Pressure  log. 
I*reventer  nd 

Short  sUy. 

Diving  dn>t»s. 

Figurc-of-B  knot. 

Shroud  knot. 

Dog  .shank. 

Flemish  knot. 

Preventer  stay. 

Side  scuttle. 

Dog  stopper. 

Galley  knot. 

Pricker. 

Single  whip. 

Double  knot. 

Half-hitch. 

Prolonge  knot. 

Sister  block. 

Double  purchase 

Hamess-hiteh. 

Propeller. 

Sister  hooks. 

Double-rail  staiicheon. 

Hawser  bend. 

Propeller  coupling. 
Propeller  mechanism. 

Six-fold  knot. 

Double  whip 

Hitch. 

Skiff. 

Drawing  splici*. 

Lark's  head. 

Propeller  shaft 

Sky-light  guazd 

Dredge. 

lA.«hing  knot. 

Puddening. 

Sky-light  lift. 

Dredging  machine. 

Loop  knot. 

Pudding  splice. 

Slings. 

Drilling  scow. 

Marlinspike  hitch. 

Purlin. 

Slip  stopper. 
Snatch  block. 

Ducking  boat. 

Mattliew  Walkt-r  knot. 

Quarter. 

Kngli.«hknot. 

Midshipman's  hitch. 

Quarter  tackle. 

Sneak  box. 

Kyelet  grommet. 

Overhand  knot. 

Racking. 

Sound  house. 

Eyelet  hole. 

I*rolonge  knot. 

Racking  turns. 

Sounding. 

Eye  seizing. 

Reef  knot. 

Raft. 

Sounding  sppaimtna. 

Bye  splice. 

Rosette. 

Reef  earrings. 

Spanish  fox. 

Fake. 

Sheep  shanks. 

Reefing  apparatus. 

Spanker  gaff. 

Faking  box. 
Ferrv  boat. 

Shortening  knot 

Reef  knot. 

Spare  anchor. 

Shroud  knof . 

Reef- tackle  purchase. 

Spider  hoop. 

Fid  hole. 

Six-fold  knot. 

lUMiving  line. 

Splice:- 

Figure-of-8  knot. 

Sprit -sail-i^heet  knot. 

Reliever. 

Cant  splice. 

Flemish  knot. 

Tack  knot. 

Relieving  tackle. 

Cut  splioe. 
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Spliee:  — 

Drawing  ■plioa. 

£ye  splice. 

FooTHitnuided  splioe. 

Graf  king. 

Long  rolling  tpllre. 

Long  splice. 

Podding  splice. 

Short  splice. 

Tapered  splice. 
Spritpflail  gaff. 
8prlt.«ail  sheet  knot 
Stanchion. 
Steamboat. 
Steamer. 
Steam  ferry. 
Steam  tug. 
Steering  apparatus. 
Step. 

Stem  benches. 
Stem  sheets. 
Stem  walk. 
Stopper. 
Storm  TalTo. 
Strap. 

Strap-bound  block. 
Stream  anchor. 
Stretcher. 
Stud. 

Submarine  armor. 
Surf  boat. 
Swallow. 
Swimming  appaatiu. 

SwiTBl. 

Swivel  block. 
Sword  mat. 
Tack  knot. 
Tackle:  — 

Block. 

Boom  (aekle. 

Bouche. 

Bowline  tackle. 

Brace  block. 

Bushing. 

Channel. 

Cheek. 

Coak. 

Double  purchase. 

Double  whip. 

Oin  block. 

Goi^ge. 

6un-tackle  purchase. 

Hanging  block. 

Iron-strapped  block. 

Lift  jijcger. 

Luff  tackle. 

Luff-tackle  purchase. 

Ma8t-head  pendant. 

Pendant  tackle. 

Pin. 

Quarter  tackle. 

Reef-tackle  purchase. 

Relieving  tackle. 

Score. 

Sheave. 

Nau'td-cal  Alarm.  See  under  various  heads : 
Buoy;  Foo  Trumpet;  Sirenb,  etc  See  also 
Mabinb  Alarm. 

Nau'ti-gon.  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Hill,  of  Harvard,  for  8olvin|T  by  inspection,  without 
the  use  of  tables,  any  problem  in  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  principal 
problems  of  practical  navigation. 

"  SetetUifie    American  " xzxvi.  86. 

•  "  Scientific  American  Supplement  *♦  .    .    .    814. 

Nau'ti-lus.  A  name  for  the  diving  bell.  See 
cap.  '*Plongeur,'^  Laboulaye's  "Dictionnaire  des  Arts, 
etc.,"  Figs.  3686,  3687. 

Nav-i-ga'tion-al  Sound'ing  Ma-chine'.  A 
machine  for  taking  soundings  en  route.  The  inven- 
tion of  Sir  William  Thomson.  See  Flying 
Sounder. 

Navl-sphere.  A  nautical  instrument,  by  M. 
de  Magnac.  It  is  designed  to  indicate,  without  cal- 
culation, the  names  of  the  suirs  above  the  horizon 
at  a  given  moment  (with  altitude  and  azimuth),  the 
angle  of  route  for  going  from  one  point  to  another 
by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  and  the  approximate 


Shell. 

Single  whip. 

Sister  block. 

Snatch  block. 

Strap. 

Strap-bound  block. 

Swallow. 

Swivel  block. 

TaU  Jigger. 

Threefold  purchaM. 

Top  barton. 

Top-barton  tackle. 

Top  tackle. 

Treble  parchaM. 

Tnus  tackle. 

Two-fold  purcha  c. 

Whip-on-runner. 

Yard  tackle. 
Tail  Jigger. 
Tapered  splice. 
Thimble. 

Three-fold  purchase. 
Throat  seizing. 
Thrum  mat. 
Thrust  bearing. 
Thwarta. 
Tiller. 
Top  burton. 
Top-burton  tackle. 
Top  lining. 
TopmauL 
Top  rim. 
Top  tackle. 
Towing. 

Treble  purohase. 
Trip  hook. 
Truss  tackle. 
Try-sail  gaff. 
Turnbuckle. 
Twice-laid. 
Twin  boat. 
Twin  steamer. 
Twist  knot. 
Two-fold  puichaae. 
Upper  deck. 
Wall  and  crown. 
Wall  knot. 
Warping. 
Water  ballast. 
Water-deck  iron. 
Weaver's  knot. 
Wedge. 
Well  sneak. 
Whip-on-runner. 
Whipping. 
Whisker  gaff. 
Wing  stopper. 
Wiro-rope  towage. 
Withe. 
Worming. 
Yacht. 
Yard-arm. 

Yard-tackle  purchase. 
Yam. 
Yawl. 


distance  between  these  points.  Spherical  triangles 
may  also  be  solved  with  it.  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion see  the  "Comptea  Rendus'*  of  the  Academy; 
and  for  an  abstract,  London  "Nature." 

Nav'vy.    A  species  of  excavator,  which  see. 

Steam  navvy     .     .  **  Scientific  American^^^  zxxvL  890. 

Neb'u-li-zer.  (Surgical.)  A  spray  instru- 
ment.   See  Atomizer. 

Ne-cea'saire.  (Optics.)  A  circular  base  of 
polished  wood,  in  which  6  re-agent  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged with  ground  capillary  tube  stoppers,  and 

<  the  whole  covered  with  a  low  bell-glass  to  exclude 
dust. 

I  Ne-cro'sis  For'cepa.  {Surgical.)  An  instru- 
ment for  gnawing  away  portions  of  diseased  bone. 
Thev  arc  of  various  shapes:  front  cutting,  side- 
cuttmg,  curved  on  the  flat,  serrated,  knee<:urve, 
gouge-shaped,  etc.    See  list  under  Forceps. 

Nee'dle.  The  process  of  needle-making  in  35 
operations  is  described  under  cap.  "Aiguilles"  La- 
houlaye's  "  Did.  des  Arts  et  Sciences,"  i.,  ed.  1877. 

The  following  Is  the  series  of  operations  in  the  works  of 
the  National  Needle  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. :  — 


Blank. 

Reduced  blank. 

Reduced  and  pointed,  blank. 

Grooved. 


Eve-punched. 
Hai  ■       -       - 


Elardencd  and  tempered. 
Uard-bur  dressed. 


Brass  brushed. 
Eve-polished. 
First  inspection. 
Hard  straightened. 
Finish-pointed. 
Finished. 


See  Dr.  Kniffht^s  Report  on  **  Sewing  Machine  Needle  Moh 
ehinery,*'  at  the  National  Needle  Co.*s  works,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  "Centennial  Exhitrition  Reports,*^  vol.  vii.,  Oroiq> 
XXll.,^.Bd,etseq. 

Open-eyed  needles  for  threading  without  reeving ;  namflP> 
ous  instances,  Fig.  3905,  p.  Ibll, ^'Mteh.  Diet.'' 

{Surgical.)  The  uses  of  the  needle  in  surgery, 
for  operation  and  suture  are  numerous.  The  names 
signiiy  the  material,  construction,  or  application. 
Among^  them  are  the  following,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which  may  be  found  under  their  alphabetical 
heads  in  this  or  former  volumes :  — 


Acupuncture. 
Aneurism. 

Hypodermic  syringe. 

Angular. 

Ligature. 
Milium. 

NSBVUS. 

Artery. 
Canulated. 

Cataract. 

open  eyed. 

Couching. 

I>isci8sion. 

Perineal. 

Ffstula. 

Seton. 

Staphylorraphy. 

Harelip. 
Helical. 

Stop. 

Suture. 

Hernia. 

Tattooing. 

See  also  Acus,  supra , 

"Meeh.  Diet. ; "  Nbedlb  Foecips,  Fig.  3806,  p.  1618,  IWrf. 

See:  Clamp  for  sewing 

machinet«,  Morton 

•  '*  Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxvii.  182. 

Sewing  machine  needle 
making 

•  '* Scientific  Amencan  Sup.,'*  644. 

•  ''Scientific  Amer.,''  xzzvll.  180. 

Machinery 

Cap.  "  iiiffi«ttf<5  "     .     . 

•  LnhouUiye,  i.,  cd.  1877. 

Making 

•  ''Scientific  American  Sup.,''  856. 

"Scientific  American,"  xzxv.  408. 

Nee'dle  An-nun'ci-a'tor.  1.  A  form  of  opti- 
cal telegraph  in  which  a  finger  moving  on  a  dial  indi- 
cates a  letter  or  a  message.  See  Dial  Telegraph, 
Fig.  806,  p.  254,  supra.  Fig.  6238,  p.  2506,  "  Mech. 
Diet.,"  Fig.  1667,  p.  708,  Ibid. 

2.  A  form  of  annunciator  in  which  several  mes- 
sages, numbers  of  rooms,  or  office  departments  may 
be  placed  on  a  board  and  a  needle  caused  to  point 
to  either,  at  the  option  of  the  sender. 

Nee'dle  Car'ri-er.  A  porte-aiguiUe.  A  nee- 
dle forceps.  In  the  instance  given.  Dr.  Turnip- 
seed's  clamp  needle-carrier  for  operation  in  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  the  needles  clamped  in  the  enda  of 
the  arms  have  a  mutually  approaching  transvene 
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Fig.  1806. 


} 


(lamp  Needle-carrier. 


motion  as  the  loops  of  the  handle  are  partially  ro- 
tated by  pressing  together. 

Nee'me  Por'ceps.    An  instmment  to  hold  a 
needle  in  sewing  up  wounds. 

In  the  instance,   Fig.  1807,  Dr.    Thornton  Parker's,  the 
threaded  needle  is  held  by  a  screw  clamp,  and  may  have  any 

Pig.  1807. 


Dr.  Parker's  NeedU  Holder. 

ocmrenient  angle  of  presentation.    The  hollow  handle  holds 
needles. 

Dr,  Wight^s  needle  forceps  has  serrated  jaws,  and  a  catch 

Fig.l80& 


Dr.  Wi^ht*s  Needle  Forceps. 


on  each  bow  to  lock  the  forceps  shut.  Used  also  in  remov- 
ing pieces  of  necrosed  bone,  in  arresting  arterial  hemorrhage, 
etc. 

Fig.  1809  shows  the  needle  forceps  of  Dr.  Anatole  de  Chune, 


Fig.  1809. 


Dr.  De  Getine^s  Needle  Forceps. 

of  St.  Petersburg.    The  needle  is  held  at  any  angle,  and  the 
handles  are  locked  by  link  and  ratchet. 

Dr.  Thtmipseed's  needle  holder,  needles,  and  clamps,  for 
uterine  opexations,  are  shown  in  Fig.  1810.    The  needles  pro- 


'^^;> 


Fig.  1810. 


Dr.  Tumipseed's  Needle  Forcejts. 

jectlng  transversely  to  the  line  of  the  handle,  are  thrust 
through  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  a  partial  rotation  of  the 
handle,  and  the  ends  of  the  needles  received  in  clamps,  which 
are  pressed  down  upon  the  needle,  preventing  retraction. 
The  clamp  closer  is  shown  below. 

Nee'dle  Loom.  A  loom  in  which  the  weft  is 
thrust  through  the  shed  by  a  rod,  known  as  a 
needle.  Fig.  1811  shows  a  four-harness  Jacquiird 
loom  of  Dienelt  &  Eisenhardt,  for  weaving  ingniin 
carpets.  It  has  a  capacity  for  16  weft  threads  of 
▼arying  colors. 


The  pattern  mechanism  acts  upon  separate  lifters,  through 
which  the  8  colored  threads  of  the  weft  respectively  paM. 
The  colored  yam  which  is  required  for  the  next  throw  ia 

Fig.  1811. 


T^i 


Ingrain  Carpet  Needle  Loom, 

elevated  so  as  to  be  caught  in  the  slot  of  the  recipiroeatini; 
needle  and  carried  half  way  through  the  shed,  where  it  ii 
caught  by  a  hook  which  has  advanced  from  the  other  sel- 
vage to  meet  It,  and  the  loop  is  drawn  back  to  tJie.selva^ 
by  the  hook,  laying  two  threads  in  the  shed.  The  loop  of  the 
weft  i.«  then  caught  by  a  latch-needle,  which  is  moved  in  a 
direction  across  the  path  of  the  weft  and  is  knit  in  with  the 
former  loop. 
See  also  Carpbt  Loom,  p.  169,  suprxi. 

Nee'dle  Lu'bri-ca'tor.  A  form  of  labricauir 
consisting  of  a  strong  globe  g  _ 

of  glass  having  a   neck    or  ** 

outlet  fitted  with  a  stopper  of 
wood,  through  which  is  a  coui- 
cid  metal  tube,  forming  the 
only  exit  for  the  oil.  In  or- 
der to  regulate  the  supply  of 
oil,  a  metallic  feed-rod  (nee- 
dle) passes  through  the  tube, 
and  rests  upon  the  shaft  to 
be  lubricated. 

Neg'a-tive.  1.  (Electric- 
ity.)  In  the  battery,  the 
copper,  carbon,  or  platinam 
plate. 

See  list  in  Negative  col- 
umns, tables  of  Galvanic  Bat- 
teries, pp.  367-373  supra. 

2.  {Photography.)  The 
clichd  or  picture  in  reverse ; 
from  it  the  positive  is  printed. 

Neg'a-tive  Rack.  A  frame  for  holding  glass 
negatives  to  drip.     See  Fig.  1813. 

Nerve  In'stm-ments.  {Dentistry.)  Instru- 
ments for  broaching,  cleaning,  filling,  etc.,  the  nerve 
cavity.     Fig.  1814. 

n.  Spring  tempered  nerve  bristles,  for  removing  pulp,  cleans- 
ing polp-cuials,  introducing  medicaments  in  the  treatment 
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Fig.  1813. 


Folding  NegaXivt  Rack. 

of  alTeoUr  abscen,  etc.    Some  are  roughened,  some   have 
minate  hooks  at  the  end.    There  are  10  in  a  set. 


Fig.  1814. 


Nnre  Instruments. 

h.  Nerve-canal  reamers,  for  cleansing  and  preparing  nenre 

tanals.    A  set  consists  of  14  triangular  and  8  4-8ided  reamers. 

e.  Bur  drills,  used  in  drilling  fangs  preliminary  to  filling. 

d.  Nerve-cavity  pluggers. 

e.  Nerve  extractors.     Barbed  bristles. 

Neurotome  ;  excision  of  dental  nerre  *  "Sr.  Am.  Sup. ,"  4114. 

Nest  Spring.  A  spiral  spring  of  several  con- 
centric coils.     8.  L,  Fig.  1 143,  p.  483,  "  Mech.  Diet.'* 

Net.  For  list  of  U.  S.  Patents,  fishing  nets, 
pounds,  traps,  seines,  eel  pots,  etc.,  see  Fishing 
Net,  p.  342,  supra. 


Anchored  net. 

Casting  net. 

Beg. 

Cast  net. 

Bag  net. 

Collecting  seine. 

Bait  net. 

Crab  net. 

Bar  net. 

Crib. 

Bar  weir. 

Dip  net. 

Bowl. 

Dipping  wheel. 

Bull  net. 

Dredge. 

Drift  net. 
Drop  net. 
Eel  pot. 
Float. 

Folding  net. 
Fyke  net. 
Gill  net. 
Handle  net. 
Haul  seine. 
Heart. 
Heart  net. 
Heart  seine. 
Hook. 
Hook  net 
Jerk  net. 
Landing  net. 
Leader. 
Line. 
Unt. 

Meshing  net. 
Meter. 
Pocket  net. 
Pot. 


Pound. 
Pound  net. 
Purse  net. 
Purse  Mine. 
Scoop  net. 
Seamin;?. 
Seine. 

Seine  windlass. 
Sheare  block. 
Skim  net. 
Stake  net. 
TUting  net. 
Towing  net. 
Trailing  net. 
Trammel  net. 
Trap. 
Trap  net. 
Trawl  net. 
Tunnel. 
Weir. 
Wing. 
Wing  net. 


Also:  — 

Garden  net,  over  fruit  trees. 

Fly  net.  • 

Horse  net. 

Poultry  netting,  to  limit  their  range.    A  sort  of  fence. 

Spring  net ;  one  cloi^ed  by  trigger  and  spring  ;  used  in  catch- 
ing rabbitM. 

Banner  netting,  for  painting  signs  or  banners,  to  be  sus- 
pended across  a  street,  and  avoid  carrying  away  by  the 
wind. 

Clap  not ;  one  having  hinged  sections  ;  used  in  bird-catching. 

Hammock  net ;  opeu-work  netted  hammock. 

Vat  net,  for  a  strainer. 

Quail  or  partridge  net,  for  catching  thoee  birds. 

Lawn-tennis  net ;  used  in  the  game. 

Net'ma-ker's  Knife.  (Fishinfj.)  A  blade 
(2^^)  without  a  handle,  and  the  heel  of  the  blade 
curved  so  as  to  fit  the  finger  like  a  ring. 

Net'tle.  (Nautical.)  A  small  cord  used  for 
seizing  or  grafting,  as  the  nettles  (knittles)  of  a 
hammock. 

Net'tle  Stuff.  (NaiUical.)  Small  line  used 
for  seizings,  worming,  etc. 

New  Pro'cess  Milling.  See  Ctliitber 
Mill;  Roller  Mill;  High  Milling;  Mid- 
dlings Pdbifikr,  etc.,  and  "American  Miller,'* 
vi  2. 

Ni-au'det  Bat'te-ry-  [Electricity.)  Other- 
wise known  as  the  chloride  of  lime  battery.  The 
positive  electrode  is  a  plate  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium ;  the  negative  element  is  a  plate 
of  coke  surrounded  by  coke  fragments  and  chloride 
of  lime  in  a  vessel  of  biscuit  ware  or  parchment 
paper. 

Nic'ol's  Prism.  {Optics.)  A  prism  of  Ice- 
land spar  so  constructed  as  to  transmit  but  one  of 
the  two  rays  into  which  light  is  divided  in  passing 
througii  this  substance  —  polarizing  tlie  same. 

Used  in  connection  with  the  i)olariscope  for  the 
microscope.     See  Polari  scope. 

Nick'eL     See  data  on  p.  1525,  "  Mech.  Diet.'* 

The  alloys  of  nickel  are  of  considerable  importance.  It 
unites  readily  with  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  antimony,  »inc,  tin, 
etc. 

The  alloys  of  nickel  with  copper  and  sine  form  German 
silTcr  or  albata  (Eng.),  Argentan  (Fr.)  Pack/on^  (Ch  ).  See 
list,  p.  68,  "AffrA.  Diet.'' 

Britannia  metal  is  principally  copper,  tin,  and  antimony. 

French  recipes :  — 


Copper. 

NickeL 

Zhic. 

1.  Common  argentan      .     .     . 

16 

4 

7 

2.  White  argentan      .... 

16 

6 

< 

8.  Electrum 

16 

8 

7 

4.  Electrum 

16 

12 

7 

5.  Tutenag 

16 

6 

11 

Solder  for  argentan  ;  argentan  (No.  1),  5  parts  ;  line  4  parta. 
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Nickel "Scientific  American,'-  xxxw.lid. 

And  cobalt  at  Centennial. 

Wharton '' Hng.^  Min,  Jour.,"  xxlli.lZ. 

BdkttB'Ty ,  SkUer      .     .     .  *  ••.SViVn/i/Sr  jlwimran  .Si/p,,"  3341. 

Bronse ''Manuf.  If  Builder,"  x\\.  Wi. 

Furnaces *'Eng.  (t  Min.  Jour.,"  xxv.  326, 

346,  424  :  •  xxvi.  24. 
Plating,  5/0^      .     .     .      ".Sfc.  Xmenran,"  xxxri.  295. 
Plating,  WAarfon      .    .      •'/ro»  il^r,"  xxt.,  April  8,  p  9. 

Litigation      ....      ^^Iron  Agf,"  xxv.,  April  29,  p.  9. 

At  Krageroe,  Norway,  magnetic  pyrite*,  holding  on  an 
average  1.2f)  por-cent.  of  nickel,  are  worked  by  the  following 
process  :  *'  The  raw  ore  is  8melU»d  with  0lag  from  refining  in 
a  13  foot  3-tuyere  nhaft  furnace,  the  slag  made  being  thrown 
over  the  dump  while  the  raw  matte,  holding  3.5  per  cent,  of 
nickel,  is  roaiited  in  istallii.  This  roasted  matte  iji  smelted  in 
a  low  furnace  with  one  tuyere,  ^  high.  The  slag,  holding  1 
to  1.5  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  goei^  to  the  ore  smelting.  The 
matte  made  contains  30  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  15  per  cent, 
of  copper,  and  is  returned  to  the  same  furnace,  which  con- 
centrates it  to  60  per  cent  of  nickel  and  90  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per. The  sulphur  is  only  10  per  cent.  This  matte  is  ground 
and  rniisted  completely  in  a  small  reverboratory  furnace,  and 
the  oxides  are  reduced  with  charcoal  powder  in  graphite  cru- 
cibles, yieldini;  OS  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  3u  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per. By  the  addition  of  copper  thi«  product  is  smelted  into 
an  alloy  of  one  of  copj>efr  and  one  of  nickel,  which  is  mar- 
ketable.''— Frifilr.  Bode  in  *^DingIer's  Polytechnic  Journal.''' 

In  Plajuinet-fi  nickel-plating  process  a  bath  is  used  of  87.6 
grams  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  2*)  sulphate  of  ammonia,  17.6  cit- 
ric acid,  and  two  liters  of  water.  A  bath  much  used  in  France 
is  formed  of  a  solution  of  4  ports  of  nitrate  of  nickel  in  4  of 
liquid  ammonia,  and  150  water,  in  which  60  parts  of  sulphate 
of  Btxiii  hare  been  dissolved.  Using  a  moderately  weak  current, 
the  operation  is  at  an  end  in  a  few  minutes ,  There  is  no  need 
to  interrupt  it  by  taking  the  objects  out  and  brushing  them. 
When  the  film  of  nickel  is  of  sufficient  tliickness,  the  ob- 
jects* are  withdrawn  from  the  bath  and  dried  with  sawdust. 

A  new  nickel-plating  solution,  said  to  yield  beautiful  re- 
sults, is  pri'parcd  by  mixing  the  liquid  obtained  by  evapora- 
ting a  solution  of  ^  oz.  nickel  in  aqua  regia  to  a  pa.oty  mass 
and  dissolving  it  in  1  lb.  aqua  ammonia,  with  that  obtained 
by  treating  the  same  quantity  of  nickel  with  a  tiolution  of  2 
ozs.  cyanide  of  potassium  in  1  lb.  of  water.  More  cyanide 
renders  the  deposit  whiter,  and  more  ammonia  renders  it 
grayer. 

Nick'el  Bat'te-ry.  [FJectricUif.)  Slater.  One 
form  consists  of  a  ves.«»el  with  two  interior  porous 
concentric  cells.  In  the  central  one  is  placed  the 
plate  of  nickel  with  its  excitant,  dilute  sulnhuric  or 
other  acid ;  in  the  middle  space  is  a  solution  of 
sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  in  the  outer  space  ih 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  or  the  double  sul- 
phate of  nickel  and  ammonia,  tojL^ether  with  sus- 
pended prisms  or  plates  of  carbon.  The  deposited 
salts  are  of  commercial  value. 

Slater.    .     "Scientific  American  Supplement,- *  iiS4l,S:i90. 
Wenzel      .    *^Scifnttfic  American,"  *  xxxix.  160. 

Nick'el  Bronze.  An  alloy  named  from  M. 
Jules  Gamier,  the  inventor.  The  rjannerite,  an  ore 
of  nickel  found  in  great  quantity;  in  Now  Caledo- 
nia, is  worked  in  Noumea,  and  the  regulus  shipped 
to  Septemcs,  near  Marseilles. 

Here  the  pure  metal  is  mixed  with  various  proportions  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  forming  nickel  bronzi\  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  nickel  suflUces  to  give  the  de!«ired  tint,  and  to  secure 
innxidi/jiliility.  All  articles  now  made  of  bniss  or  copp«»r, 
nickel  plated,  can  be  pro<luced  in  .'<olid  bronze  by  the  same 
procex>«'R  and  with  the  same  plnnt,  and  at  practiailly  the 
same.  cost.  So  made  they  are  20  jwr  cent,  stronger,  and  may 
generally  bo  much  lighter.  Its  j^reut  .strength  and  the  ^)rop- 
erty  of  non-oxidization  make  tliis  alloy  eminently  suitable 
for  mathematicnl  and  musicttl  instruments.     It  is  used  for: 

Builders'  fittings.  Harness  trimmings. 

ChainM.  Anns. 

Scientific  instruments.  riocks. 

Art-metal  work.  Hells. 

Journal  bearings,  ProiMjller  journals. 

See:    "Iron  Age" xxiii.,  Jan.  16,p.l8;  xxiv., 

NoT.27, p.  13:  XXV., May 
20,  p.  19. 

*^Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.'-  .  .  xxv.  26:  xxvil.  76;  xxix. 
389. 

"Am.  Manuf.  and  Iron  World'''  xxvi..  May  28,  p.  7. 

"  Scifntijie  Amertrnn"'     .     .     .    xlii.  288. 

"Manu/act.  and  Builder"    .     .    xii.  144, 197. 

GuiUemin  "  Technologiste,^*     .    xl.  364. 


Nick'el-ine.  The  term  given  by  Guillemin  to 
nickel  bronze.       "Technologiste,**  xl.  364. 

Nick'el  Plat'ing.  Nickel  galvanoplasty  for 
electrotypes  and  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  has 
been  much  advanced  by  Boudreaux  (phre  et  JiU), 
of  Paris.  The  jrreat  difficulty  attending  the  de- 
posit in  any  considerable  thickness,  is  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  exfoliate  and  curl,  which  is  ascertained 
to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen. 

"  This  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  will  be 
readily  accepted,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  ease  the 
nickef  crystallixes ;  that  it  is  very  porous  an  compared  with 
ordinary  cast  nickel ;  and  that  in  12  hours  it  condenses  160 
times  its  own  weight  of  hydrogen,  when  it  is  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  rather  powerful  galvanic  batterv,  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water."  —  'VE/«/nrtaii,"  Feb.,  1882,  p.  24. 

The  advantage  of  nickel  for  type  plates  and  art  repro4uo> 
tions  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  with  about  the  same  den- 
sity (Cu.,  8.90  ;  Ni.,  8.67)  the  resis^nce  of  nickel  to  mechan- 
ical pressure  is  about  3  times  tliat  of  copper.  Nickel  is  ahm 
much  less  affected  by  colored  inks. 

Prof.  Stolba^s  Process :  To  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of 
Bine  (5  to  10  per  cent.)  (hiough  nickel  sulphate  is  to  be  added 
to  impart  a  decidedly  green  color  to  it,  and  the  solution  is 
then  to  be  heated  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain  vessel.  The 
clouding  of  the  liquid  from  a  separation  of  a  basic  sine  salt 
need  not  be  heeded,  as  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  effective- 
ne-'s  of  the  bath.  The  articles  to  be  nickel-coated  —  first 
carefully  cleaned  of  oxide  or  grease — are  to  be  suspended 
in  the  solution  from  30  to  60  minutes,  the  bath  being  kept 
at  a  boiling  temperature.  When  articles  are  observed  to  be 
uniformly  coated,  they  may  be  removed,  washed  in  water  in 
which  a  little  chalk  is  suspended,  dried  and  finally  polished 
with  chalk  or  other  suitable  material.  By  the  substitution 
of  a  cobalt  salt  in  place  of  the  nickel,  objects  may  b«  simi- 
larly coated  with  cobalt. 

U.  8.  Patents  since  list  pp.  1526, 1826,  ''Meek.  Diet.'^:  — 

121,888  ....    Keith 1871 

125,868  ....  Whitman  ^  Neal     .    .     .    1872 

128.16r)  ....     ParmaUe 13T2 

129,881  ....     BeardsUe 1872 

180,362  .    .     .    .  de  Lobstein         ....    1872 

136,634  ....    Adams 1872 

154,435  ....  Adams  ....  Aug.  26,  1874 

166,8H4  ....     Narfnandeau 1874 

6,313  (Reissue)  Adams    ....  Mar.  2,  1875 

6,402  (Reissue)  Adams   ....  Ap.   27,  1875 

172,862  ....  Adams   ....   Feb.   1,  1876 

228,390  ....  Pomeroy     .         .  June  1,  ISJO 

228,921  ....  Perry      ....  June  16,  1880 

See  al.so  ^'Elements  d':Electro  Cfcimie,'-  Paris,  1864,  p  825. 

{Glass.)  Recommended  by  M.  Cle'roendot,  a 
French  glass  manufacturer,  to  nickel-plate  all  jpon- 
tys  and  molds  for  glass-making,  to  prevent  colora- 
tion of  the  gla.ss  by  oxidation  of  the  iron  tools. 
Sreep  the  objects  for  a  few  hours  in  a  plating  bath 
of  sul))hate  of  nickel  and  ammonia. 

Lockert,  on "  Teehnologiste,^^  xli.  892. 

Stolba "Technologiste,"  xxxrm.efL 

Kayser "7>cAno/ojft.««,'*  xl.  89. 

"Sritntifie    Amer.,'^   xxxvi.  408; 
xxxviil.  209. 

Stolba "^VjVnXT/frAmer.,"  xxxvi.  295. 

Whnrton "/iron  Ag-e,"  xxv.,  April  8,  p  9. 

Litigation      ....      76trf.,  xxv.,  April  29,  p  9. 

Nick'el  Steel.  An  alloy  of  cemented  iron  aod 
nickel.  —  Boussingnult. 

Nick'ing  Saw.  A  small  circular  saw,  used  in 
nicking  screw-heads,  etc. 

Pig.  1815. 


Nicking  Saw. 

Ni-ello.  (Fine  Art  Meial-tpwking.)  Fonneriy, 
a  metallic  plate  was  engraved  and  the  lines  ran 
full  of  an  alloy  which  became  black  by  heat.  The 
surface  being  scraped  down,  the  efiect  waa  of  a 
drawing  in  black  on  the  gold  or  silver  plate. 


NIELLO. 
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NITROUS   OXIDE  APPARATUS. 


On  a  larger  scale,  brass  monumental  plates  were 
(similarly  ornamented,  and  the  alloy  formerly  used, 
which  was  of  copp)er,  jsilvcr,  lead,  etc.,  was  substitu- 
ted by  enamel,  and  then  by  black  wax. 

The  Utter  style  lives  in  the  shop  and  door-pl&teit  of  our 
streets. 

Artistic  work  id  yet  produced  in  this  line,  black  enamel 
&nd  red  copper  beiug  Uited,  the  Utter  depotrited  in  the  electro- 
bath. 

See  al«o  p.  1626,  *'Meeh.  DiVt." 

One  beautiful  form  of  niello  i.^  a  sort  of  enameling  upon 
silver ;  with  a  paste  consisting  chietly  of  the  sulphide  of  the 
metal  it«elf .     The  process  \n  as  follows :  — 

Take  4  drachms  of  silver,  2  ox.  and  4  drachms  each  of  cop- 
per and  sal-ammonUc,  3  ox.  and  4  drachms  of  lead, and  12  ox. 
of  tiowers  of  sulphur.    Make  a  paste  of  the  floweni  of  sul- 
phur and  water  ;  put  it  into  a  crucible  ;  afterwards  melt  the 
metals,  and  pour  them  into  the  crucible  which  contains  the 
paste ;  re-eoTer  this  vessel  in  order  that  the  sulphur  umy  not 
take  Are,  then  calcine  over  the  fire  until  all  the  sufxTtluoux  | 
sulphur  is  driven  off;  afterwards  finely  pulverise  tlio  mass,  I 
and  make,  with  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sal-nnuuonlac, 
a  paste,  which  introduce  by  means  of  rubbing,  into  the  parts 
intended  to  be  enameled ;  then  clean  the  article,  and  place  I 
it  in  a  furnace,  where  it  is  sufficiently  heated  to  melt  the  I 
paste  which  fills  the  engraved  parts  and  makes  it  adhere  to  i 
the  metal.     That  done,  moisten  the  article  with  a  solution  | 
of  sal-ammoniar,  and  heat  it  in  a  muffle  to  redness ;  after 
which  you  may  rub    and   polish  the  article  when    it   has 
become  cold  without  fear  either  of  altering  or  of  detaching 
the  enamel ;  it  remains  always  of  a  very  fine  black  color.  — 
Dr.  Percy. 

Ni-el1o  Sil'ver.  The  composition  of  the 
Russian  tula,  or  Niello  silver,  long  kept  secret,  has 
been  announced  to  be  as  follows  :  — 

It  consists  of  9  parts  silver,  1  part  copper,  1  part  lead,  and 
1  part  bismuth,  which  are  melted  together  and  saturated 
with  sulphur.  This  mixture  produces  the  gorgeous  blue 
which  has  often  been  erroneously  spoken  of  as  steel  blue.  — 
*' Berliner  Tagtdatt.^^ 

Night  I«atch.  A  lock  operatable  by  key  only 
from  the  outside,  by  handle  from  the  inside  ;  but 
capable  of  iK'ing  fastened  by  a  catch  so  that  the 
bolt  becomes  immovable. 


lig.  11:910. 


binding  to  compress  the   attached   hose   into  the 
depressions  of  tne  thread. 


Night  Latch. 


The  illustration  shows  a  mortise  lock,  adjustable  | 
to  right  or  left-hand  doora. 

Njp'perB.  {Nautical.)  An  elastic  hank  made 
of  strong  yarns,  laid  pjirallel  and  marled  from  end 
to  end.  It  is  used  for  binding  the  messenger  to 
the  cable. 

Nip'ple.  A  pipe  coupling  of  reduced  size, 
frequently  threaded  on  the  outside  to  allow  the  wire 


Nipples. 

One  end  screw,  the  other  solder.  e.  Double  screw. 

Screw,  and  screw  socket  ends  d.  Shoulder, 

respectively.  e  Close. 


Ni'tro-gePa-tine.  An  explosive  agent  invented 
by  Nobel ;  formed  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in  nitro- 
glycerine, with  camphor  added  in  varying  propor- 
tions, nominally  4  per  cent.  See  Blasting  Gela- 
tine, p.  105,  supra. 

Nrtro-gly'cer-ine.  The  subject  is  discussed 
and  numerous  references  given  on  pp.  1529,  1530, 
"3/ec/<.  Diet.'' 

See  also  **  Sritntijic  American,"'  xxxiv.  341;  xzxriii.  68} 
**  Scientific  American  Supplement,^'  8874. 

Ni'trouB  Oz'ide  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  This  com- 
prises a  strong  cylinder  (^utaining  100  gallons  of 
gas  compressed  to  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  at  60°  Fah.  The  case  is  provided  with 
an  iron  ring  and  set  screw,  by  which  the  iron  cyl- 
inder is  held  in  place  during  use,  and  its  valve  pro- 
tected from  injury  ;  also,  a  rubber  bag  with  rubber 

Fig.  IRIS. 


Sitrs^eon's  ('a.%<. 

tube  at  one  end  for  admission  of  gas ;  and  a  tube, 
terminating  in  an  inhaler,  at  its  op{)osite  end. 

See  also  Fijfs.  »W1,  »i32,  p.  1530.  "JtfirA.  Dirty 
Nitrogen  gan  apparatu.*,  B'air,   •  **.Sc.  Afntn'^nn."  \xxix.  21. 


NON-CONDUCTOR. 
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NUT  WRENCH. 


Non'-con-ducfor.  (Electricity.)  Anything 
that  does  not  freely  transmit  the  electrical  current, 
snch  as  glass,  hard  rubber,  dry  wood,  etc. 

No'ri-a.  (Arabic,  Na'  Ura.)  A  water-raising 
device  consisting  of  a  chain  of  pots  or  buckets.  A 
very  ancient  device,  still  very  crude  in  Syria  and 
Egypt.     See  Figs.,  p.  1533,  "A/ecA.  Diet" 

Fig.  1819  show«  a  modem  French  form  in  which  the  main 
features  of  the  ancient  contrivance  are  preserved,  but  with 


Ki^  ISld. 


Modem  Soria. 

the  aid  of  improved  conKtrnction  and  materials.  The  ani- 
mal, an  ox  usually,  travels  in  Che  acru!*tomed  route  ;  the  inter- 
position of  a  single  pair  of  gears  tranripoit«8  the  motion  from 
the  vertical  to  the  Iiorixontal,  and  upon  the  ghaft  arv*  iron 
chains  and  bucket«,  the  substitutes  for  the  ropes  and  pot^. 


NoBe    Com'press. 

when  administering  gas 
from  a  wiouM-piece,  and 
not  from  a  face-piece. 

Nose  OlasB.  ( Op- 
tics.) A  pince-nez^  or 
folding  eye-glass,  sup- 
ported by  grasping  the 
nose  instead  of  the 
temples. 


Pinchers    for  the    nose, 
Fig.  1820. 


Nose  Compress. 


Nosing  Plane. 


No'sing.  The  keeper  of  a  lock,  into  which  the 
latch  or  bolt  engages. 

No'sing  Mo'tion.  Refers  to  appliances  for 
the  perfect  winding  of  yam  on  the  noses  of  the 
spindles,  by  an  accelerating  motion,  to  secure 
tightness  of  the  yarn  on  the  reduced  diameter  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  mule  spindle. 

See  article  by  Mr.  EH  Spencer,  of  Oldham,  in  ^^Engineer- 
ing;' XXX.  610,  Figs.  8  to  12. 

No'Bing  Plane.  A  plane  with  hollow-rounded 
sole,  for  dressing  the  front  p.     ^^^x, 

edges  of  wooden  treads  of 
stairs. 

Notch'ing  Ma-chine'. 
1.  (Sheet-metal  Worjcing.) 
A  machine  for  cutting  the 
corners  and  notches  for 
square  boxes,  hinges,  etc. 
It  has  adjustable  gages, 
works  with  a  foot-treadle,  and  will  cut  several 
thicknesses  at  once :  12.000  notches  in  10  hours. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  notches  in  blanks  for 
paper  boxes  or  envelopes.  Sec  Fig.  693,  p.  222,  su- 
pra, 

Noz'zle.    A  discharge-pipe  or  ventage. 

The  nozzles  of  the  placer  mines  in  California  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2»)16,  p.  1149,  "MecA.  Diet.;'  and  the  subject  also 
considered  under  IlYDRALLiCKisa,  p.  481,  supra. 

With  the  introduction  of  iron  pipe,  the  nozzles  were  grad- 
ually enlarged,  and  the  '*  Little  Giant,"  a  largo  ca^iron  noz- 
zle working  on  a  swivel  joint,  was  introduced. 

Craig  di8covere<l  that  by  rifling  the  Little  Giant,  the  jet, 
Instead  of  whirling  and  expanding,  shot  out  straight,  re- 
taining its  full  force.  Then  Hoskins  Invented  the  second 
joint  to  the  "  Little  Giant,"  which  enables  the  raising  or  low- 
ering of  the  nozzle,  and  under  several  inventions  a  nozzle 
has  been  j)erfected,  the  largei»t  of  which  can  bo  moved  in  any 
direction  by  a  child  ;  one  of  cijrht  inches,  w  ith  200  feet  head, 
capable  of  moving  3,000  cubic  yards  per  day,  being  operated 
by  one  hand  with  ease.     Thus  one  man,  with  perfect  ease 


moves  aa  much  gravel  in  a  day  as  1,000  men  could  with 
shovels  and  cars. 
Controlling  nozzle,  Clemens,  •  Fig.  686,  p.  219,  svpra. 

Nut  Lock.  A  device  to  keep  a  nut  from  turn- 
ing on  the  bolt.  See  Fig.  3350,  p.  1538,  where  46 
illustrations  are  given. 

•  *'Sri«n/f/fe  Amer.;^  xxxviii.  344 
Conical,  Atwood   .     .     .  ♦  ''Railroad  Gazetu;''  viii.  31. 

GrulAi *  ^^  Scientific  American ^^  jM.^. 

Fishplates,  Skint^er^  Br.  •  ''Engineer;'  xlvi.  146. 

Atxcood •  "SriefUi/fc  j4m4?r»m»,"  xliii.  386. 

Whitmarsh    ....  *"  Scientific  Amtrican;' xxxix.'^. 

Nut-tap'ping  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
cutting  threawis  in  punched  nut  blanks. 

The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  1822  consist*  of  a  solid  cwt- 
iron  platform,  upon  which  rests  a  bowl  which  is  kept  nearly 
full  of  water ;  on  the  top  of  this  bowl  is  a  solid  six-amwd 
pUite  ui>on  which  rest  six  nut  chucks  ;  above  this  olate  there 


Cleveland  NvU-tapping  Machine. 

is  a  top  plate  supported  by  iron  columns,  in  the  center  of 
which  there  is  a  vertical  driving  shaft,  on  the  head  of  which 
there  is  a  cog-wheel.  Around  this  c(^-wheel  at  regular  dis- 
tances apart  are  six  spindles.  The  tap  goes  in  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  spindle,  each  spindle  being  over  a  nut-chuck  on 
the  bottom  plate.  The  top  and  bottom  plates  being  j^curelv 
bolted  together,  liave  a  rotary  motion,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  gearing  is  so  constructed  that  the  six  vertical  spindle;*, 
being  propelled  by  cog  gear  at  the  top,  i>erform  the  work  of 
tapping  nuts  as  tlioy  pass  around.  One  person  can  manage 
the  machine.  The  water  in  the  bowl  comes  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  nut  chuck  or  seat,  and  about  a  quarter  inch  ol 
oil  floats  upon  the  water,  coming  over  the  nut  (one  quart  of 
oil  being  sufficient  for  the  tapping  of  a  ton  of  nuts). 

Each  tap  will  hold  from  8  to  12  nuta,  which,  fast  as  th?T 
are  cut,  rise  to  give  place  to  the  next  one.    When  the  tap  i* 
full,  the  attendant  releases  it,  removes  the  nuts,  and  re- 
places the  tap,  which  is  ready  to  operate  aa  before. 
See  :  Cold  punching  .     .  *  ''Iron  Age;'  xxii.,  Aug.  15,  p.  1 
Forg.  mach.,  HorsfaU    .  •  "  Scientijie  American  »ttp.;'\^\. 

HorsfaU,  Br.      .     .     .  ♦  ''Engineer;'  xliv.  148. 
Boring,  tapping,  facing, 

&  slotting, Har/ne//,  Br.»  "Engineering;''  xxi.  364. 

Nut  "Wrench.  A  tool  to  be  used  in  an  ordinary 
brace,  for  the  screwing  on  or  off  of  Iwlt-nuts. 
Especially  useful  iu  carriage  work. 


Fig.  1828. 


Nnt  Wrench. 

Nut  and  washer  gage,  Fig.  7048,  p.  2727,  "  Metk 
Diet." 


OAK. 
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OBSTETRIC  FORCEPS. 


o. 


Oar.  The  early  notices  of,  and  terms  employed 
in,  the  handling  of  oars,  are  given  on  p.  1541, 
"  Hech.  Diet:' 

The  Lyman  oar  i.t  a  compound  lever  arraogement  bj  which 
the  oar«  are  manipulated  by  a  roMer  facing  forward.  Fig. 
IS24. 

Sec  also  Bowno  Gear. 

Fig.  1»24. 


Lymtm  Facing  Hawing  Gear. 

Oat  Mill.    A  machine  for  cuarse-grioding  oats. 

The  machineH  are  of  two  chararujrs  ■  — 

1.  For  grindiDg  horse-feed  ;  therse  are  known  as  feed^miUs 
or  kibbling  milln  in  England,  and  as  concassevrs  J'arom«,or 
apUitisseurs^  in  Franre.  Their  action  is  usually  rather  a 
crushing  than  a  grinding  ojtemtion. 

2.  3Iachincs  for  the  grinding  of  oats  for  gniel  or  porrldg*. 
The  proper  plan  is  to  hull   tbe  OAtfl,  and  then  to  paai  thtm 

V\'A.  1825. 


Oat  Mill.     {Frnir/i.) 

through  a  {lointing  machine  which  removes  the  fuzz  on  the 
point  of  the  berry.  This  fuss  is  said  to  produce  an  irritation 
of  the  skin  which  Byron  mockingly  calls  "Sawney's  rio- 
lin." 

The  French  oatmeal  machines  (Beyer,  Paris)  proceed, 
howcTer,  directly  upon  the  oats,  by  a  double  operation. 
The  oats  are  passed  between  cylinders  which  simply  flat- 
ten the  grain  without  discharging  any  of  the  farina,  and 
this  product  is  then  passed  through  the  mill,  which  grinds 
it  and  discharges  it  into  the  sieves  beneath,  which  sort  it 
into  qualities.     See  also  •  "  Scirntifie  American,^^  xlii.  261. 

A  British  form  of  oat-mill,  BidrfeU's,  is  also  double,  but 
its  duplicate  parts  are  for  simultaneous  operation  upon  two 
gnins  for  feed,  —  say  oata  and  beans. 


Oat  Sep'a-ra'tor.  A  machine  for  removing 
from  wheat  the  oats  which  arc  so  frequently  pres- 
ent in  merchantable  grain. 

The  grain  is  poured  on  to  the  slanting  rollers  which  ood- 
tinually  rotate  and  keep  the  berries  in  line ;  the  thinner  oats 
escape  in  the  intervals  between  the  rollers. 
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Rotary  Oat  Separator. 

See  abo  (Jraik  Clbaner,  Plat«  X.X.,  opp,  p.  416,  j 
where  a  number  of  devices  for  this  purpose  are  shown. 

Ob'e-lisk.  The  obelisk,  to  be  erected  to  Gen. 
John  E.  Wool,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  59'  height, 
5.5'  square  at  base,  3'  square  at  top.  To  be  erected 
on  a  pedestal  15.5'  high,  on  a  foundation  of  16'. 
Total  90'. 

The  following  may  be  referred  to  for  data  on  obelisks :  — 
Scientist  Amer.  5Hp.,"  xii.  822 

1887. 


Alexandria  &  N.  T 
Paper  on  Egyptian. 
Cooper      .     .     . 
Paper  by  Donaldson . 


Builder,'^  Donaldson 
Cleopatra's  needle,  Lond. 


*^Seientifie  American  Sup., 
**Srientiftc  American  Sup.,    .m^m. 

Elevating •  **SfiVn/i/ir  ilmrr,,'' xxxrii.  Sffi. 

Launch  of  Cleopatra's 
needle *  ** Seientifie  Amer.,     xxxrii.  265. 

Launch  of  the  .     .     .     .      *^  Seientijic  Ameriran  Sup.^"*  \S3^ 

Abandonment  at  sea      .  •  *^Scient{/ic  Amrr.,'^  xxxvii.  354. 

I/oweringof  Alexandrian    ^^Iron  Age,'''  xxv.,  .Ian.  16,  p.  18. 

Cleopatra  needle  ressel.  •  **Sdenti/U  Atner.,"  xxxviii.  199. 

Inscriptions  on  obelisk  .  •  '^Scieniifie  Amer.,-'  xxxTiii.  199. 

Taking  down  Cleopatra's 

needle ^*  Scienti/ie  American, '"  xUi.  4S, 

Machinery ***  Engineer, ^^  jAiv.  256. 

Machinery    for  moving 
and  raiding    .    .     .     .*** Engineering,'^  xxri.  ¥il!i. 

Placing  on  Thames  em- 
bankment     .     .     .     .  •  "Slci>n/i/if  ilmmcaw,*'  xxxix.  66. 

•  ''Harper's  Weekly,"  Oct.  26, 1878. 
Cleopatra's  needle  (var- 
nishing)     " Scientifir  Amertcnn,''  xli.  26. 

Vessel,  Br •  **£nginwnii^,'' xxiii.  211. 

Purpose,  proportions,  etc. 

•  Fan  A'o.trr.  Ma«^.,'"  xviii. 538. 
".*«Vi>nr»/Sr  American  ^'iip.,' 2879. 

•  *'iSrf>«/f/Jr  American,^^  xxx.  215  ; 

xxxviii.  2^J. 

•  ''Scientific  American  Sup.,''  1089. 
See  also  MONOLrra,  *'  Mech.  Diet.''''  et  supra. 

A  list  of  the  remaining  famous  monolithic  pillars  of  Rome 
is  given  under  M.^sonrt,  p.  586,  supra. 

O-blique'  Tire.  {Fire-arms.)  That  8ha|)e  of 
action  in  which  the  plimger  lies  and  strikes  the 
ignition  obliqnely,  that  is,  not  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  barrel. 

Ob-8tet'ric  Por'ceps.  A  clasping  prehensile 
instrument  for  n-ssistin^  in  difficult  parturition. 
See  Fig.  3363,  p.  1543,  "Mech.  Diet.** 

From  a  Guide  Book  to  Pompeii :  — 

"Maisondes  Graces;  ainsi  nomm^e  d^une  peinture  des 
Grftces,  avec  V<Snus  et  Adonis.  A  en  juger  par  lee  instru- 
ments qu'on  y  a  d«icouTerts  (diff^reutes  expCces  de  forceps) 
on  pense  que  c^etait  Thabitation  d^un  accoucheur.'* 

Fig.  18!^  shows  Dr.  Lvsk*s  modification  of  the  Tami*r 
obatetrio  forceps.     The  shanks   hare  a  peculiar  forward 
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rig.1827. 


Dr.  Lusk's  Forceps. 


bend;  a  trangrerpe  screw  croAsing  the  handles  below  the 
lock ;  two  movable  traction  rods  attached  to  the  Inner  cur- 
Tature  of  the  blades,  and  their  outer  ends  inserted  Into  a 
socket-rod  joint  belonging  to  a  steel  bar  with  a  downward 
curve,  and  furnished  with  a  transverse  handle  which  has  a 
unWersal  joint,  and  bv  which  alone  tractions  are  »«•'«'»  — 
^Ameriean  Journal  of  Obstetrics,^'  April,  1880. 


rig.  1828. 


Dr.  Coles*  Forceps. 


fig.  1828  shows  Dr.  Coles'  obstetrical  forceps. 

Ob'tu-ra'tor.  (Add.)  2.  (Ordnance.)  A  gas 
check  in  a  breech-loading  piece ;  a  Broadwell  ring, 
for  instance. 

See  remarks  on  the  application  of  the  obturator  in  an 
Austrian  rifled  cast-iron  breech-loading  howitzer  of  21  cm. 
''Ordnance  Report,^'  1878,  Appendix  L,  p.  97,  and  Fig.  12. 

Broadwell  gas  check,  Fig.  1067,  p.  448,  ''Mech.  Diet.- 

Oc'to-plex  Tel'e-graph.  (Electric.)  One  ca- 
pable of  sending  8  messaffca  simultaneously  over  a 
single  wire.  An  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
duplex,  quadruplex,  etc. 

Klinkerfuss    ....    *'ScientiJic  American,-' \\i.  806. 

Oc'u-liBta'  Chair.  One  with  special  adapta- 
tions for  operations  on  the  eye. 

The  seat  is  adjustable  for  height. 
The  back  for  length,  and  for  inclination. 
The  head-rest  for  angle. 

The  cheeks  for  distance,  in  clamping  the  head  to  hold  it 
steady. 
The/oot-rest  for  length,  height,  and  angle.      Mellroy. 


O'do-grapli.  An  apparatus  invented  by  M. 
Marey,  for  measuring  the  length  and  rapidity  of 
man's  strides  in  walkmg. 

It  is  a  small  instrument  Fig.  1829. 

carried  by  the  hand,  and 
consists  of  a  cylinder  con- 
taining clockwork  which 
cauMiH  the  cylinder  to  re- 
volve at  the  uniform  rate 
of  2.36/'  an  hour.  A  pen 
is  so  arranged  as  to  trace 
a  line  on  paper  rolled 
around  the  cylinder,  and 
the  track  made  by  this  pen 
shows  the  rapidity  of  the 
footsteps  of  the  perK>n  to 
whom  it  is  attached.  An 
air  valve  is  placed  in  the 
sole  of  the  shoe,  and  it 
communicates  with  the 
instrument  by  means  of  a 
rubber  tube  leading  up 
the  trow.xers*  leg.  £ach 
time  that  the  foot  strikes 
the  ground  a  slight  puff 
of  air  is  sent  through  the 
tube,  causing  the  pen 
(which  would  otherwise 
mark  only  a  horizontal 
line)  to  rise  a  distance 
equal  to  0.004".  Thus  a 
line  is  traced  on  the  paper 
from  left  to  right,  rising  j 
at  a  greater  or  less  angle 
with  the  horiiontal  ac- 
cording as  the  rapidity  of 
the  step  is  increased  or  di- 
minished. If  a  man  stepped  exactly  3^  at  each  step  it  is 
evident  that  in  ^oing  3.(W(y  the  pen  would  rise  just  0.4^' 
but  it  was  found  in  practice  that  the  distance  the  pen  wm 
raised  varied  between  0.51  and  0.67'^  showing  that  the  aver- 
age step  varied  in  length  from  2^  to  2^. 
Odometer,  Gurley,  •  ''American  Man.,*'  July  25,  1S79,  p.  12. 

O-don'to-graph.  An  instrument  for  setting 
out  the  forms  of  teeth  of  gear  wheels. 

By  the  use  of  Prof.  Willis's  instrument,  shown  in 
Fig.  1830,  and  tables  of  the  centers  fur  the  roots,  and 
centers  for  the  tops  or  faces,  the  circular  top.^  and  ro()« 
of  teeth  can  be  readily  drawn,  and,  considering  the 
shortness  of  the  arc,  the  shape  of  the  tooth  approx- 
imates very  closely  to  the  true  epicycloidal  lorm, 
and  is  quite  correct  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Fig.  1830  shows  bow  the  instrument  is  used.    The  vhe«l 


Marey^s  Odograph. 


Fig.  1830. 


^of.  WiUis^s  Odontograpk, 
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•elected  u  an  example  has  61  teeth,  S''  pitch.  Having  found 
the  diameter  of  the  pitch  line  of  the  wheel  required,  and/thi« 
diameter  being  described,  set  out  A  C  =  to  the  pitch  of  the 
tooth,  and  draw  the  mdial  dotted  lines  as  shown ;  bifiect 
these  by  another  radial  line,  i>.    For  the  root  of  the  tooth, 

{tlace  the  instrument  na  indicated  in  No.  1,  and  in  the  Table 
or  the  Root<«  of  Teeth,  which  is  the  number  nearest  to  that 
required,  and  in  the  column  for  S''  pitch,  will  be  found  37. 
This  point  must  be  priclted  off  at  g,  and  the  arc  d  e  described. 
This  gives  the  proper  form  for  the  root  of  the  tooth  The  in- 
strument is  then  moved  into  the  position  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line:«  No.  2 ;  and  25  being  the  number  given  opposite 
to  60  in  the  column  for  3^'  pitch  in  the  Table  for  Tops  of 
Teeth,  this  point  is  pricked  off  as  above  de:M;ribed,  and  from 
the  point  h  the  arc  k  d  i»  described.  This  gives  the  proper 
form  for  the  top  or  face  of  the  tooth. 

When  fixing  the  points  ^and/r,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  will  be  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the  radial  arm  of 
the  instrument. 

Internal  Gear. —  In  setting  out  internal  gear  the  rule  is 
inverted,  the  curve  for  the  root  bt'coniiug  that  which  is 
^ven  for  the  top  in  the  foregoing  instructions  for  using  the 
instrument. 

Rack  Gear.  —  For  setting  out  racks  the  pitch  line  becomes 
a  straight  line,  and  the  instrument  is  applied  to  perpendicu- 
lars drawn  on  it  equal  to  the  pitch. 

The  numbers  for  pitches  not  given  in  the  Tables  may  be 
found  by  doubling  or  dividing  the  numbers  of  a  given  pitch. 
As  examples,  if  ^'  pitch  is  required,  double  the  number 
given  for  2^'  pitch  ;  or  if  ^'  pitch  is  required,  take  half  that 
given  for  I"  pitch. 

The  diagonal  .<*cale,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  gives 
the  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  wheels.  These  pro- 
portions give  good  results  for  wheels  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions ;  but  modifications  are  required  for  very  small  or  very 
large  wheels.  —  Appleby. 

Centers  por  the  Roots  op  Teeth. 


Pitch  in  Inches. 

No.  of 

Teeth. 

1 
129 

li 

160 

193 

11 

2 

2* 

'^ 

8 

18 

226 

257 

289 

321 

386 

14 

69 

87 

104 

121 

139 

156 

173 

208 

15 

49 

62 

74 

86 

99 

111 

123 

148 

16 

40 

50 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

191 

17 

34 

42 

60 

59 

67 

75 

84 

101 

18 

30 

37 

45 

52 

59 

67 

74 

89 

20 

25 

31 

87 

43 

49 

56 

62 

74 

22 

22 

27 

33 

39 

43 

49 

54 

66 

24 

20 

26 

30 

35 

40 

45 

49 

59 

26 

18 

23 

27 

32 

37 

41 

46 

65 

30 

17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

37 

41 

49 

40 

15 

18 

21 

25 

28 

32 

85 

42 

00 

13 

15 

19 

22 

25 

28 

81 

87 

80 

12 

15 

17 

20 

23 

26 

29 

86 

100 

11 

14 

17 

14 

22 

25 

28 

34 

150 

10 

13 

16 

19 

21 

24 

27 

32 

Rack 

10 

12 

15 

17 

20 

22 

25 

30 

Ce?JTER5 

FOR 

Tors  OR  Faces 

OP  Teeth. 

Pitch  in  Inches. 

No.  of 

Teeth. 

1 

U 

li 

IJ 

2 

2i 

2i 

3 

12 

6 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

16 

15 

5 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

14 

17 

20 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

14 

15 

18 

80 

7 

9 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

21 

40 

8 

9 

11 

18 

16 

17 

19 

23 

60 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

2(» 

26 

80 

9 

11 

18 

15 

17 

19 

21 

26 

100 

9 

11 

13 

16 

18 

20 

22 

26 

150 

9 

11 

14 

16 

19 

21 

23 

27 

Back 

10 

12 

16 

17 

20 

22 

25 

30 

•♦Mm.  and  Sc.  Press,"  xxxiv.  106. 
"Srient^  .Imer/fan,"  xxxv.  181. 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Afag-.,''  xv.  1. 


Proportions  of  Wheel  shown  ih  Fie.  1830. 

I  =  Depth  of  tooth  below  pitch  line     .    .  =  ^  P. 
K=  Height  of  tooth  above  pitch  line    . 
L  =  Breadth  of  tooth  above  pitch  line  . 

II  =  Width  of  space  between  teeth    .     . 
D  =  Thickness  of  rim  below  the  teeth  . 

£  =:  Depth  of  rib  of  rim 

P  ==  Width  of  arm  from  feather    .    .    . 

QH=Tiackoes0  of  metal 


Robinson      .     .    . 
WiUis 

O'dor-lesB  Ex'ca-va'tor.  A  pamp,  tank,  and 
consumer  of  odor,  to  remove  inoffensively  the  con- 
tents of  cesspools. 

See  Cesspool  Pump,  Fig.  584,  p.  187,  supra. 

^^ Scientific  Avieriean  Supplement''^ 978. 

CB-de'ma  Glot'tis  Tube.  (Surgical.)  See 
Edema  Glottis  Tuije. 

Off'-bear-ing  Bar'row.  The  barrow  in  a 
bnck  yard,  plvinj:  between  the  mohiiu|^  bench  and 
the  hack.     See  Fig.  2351,  p.  1046,  ''Mtch.  Dirt.'* 

Office  Watch'man.  An  instrument  to  keep 
record  of  the  {periodical  visits  of  a  watchman  in  a 
building  or  yard. 

See  Watch  Clock.  Fig.  7080,  n.  2733;  Watchmans  Timi 
Dktector,  Figs.  7083,  7084,  p.  2784,  "MecA.  Diet:' 

Offset.  {Carriage  Hardware.)  The  fork  at 
the  point  in  the  back-stay  where  the  branches  sep- 
arate to  reach  the  hind  axle  at  two  points. 


Fig.  1831. 


Fig.  1832. 


Offsets. 

a.  Round  ofr.<»et. 

b.  Point  octagon  offset. 

c.  Oval  offset. 

Offset  Qlass.    A  journal  oiler  having  a  glass 
globe,  the  bulge  of  which  is  on  one 
side  in  order  to  allow  the  glass  to 
stand   in  a  place  close  up  to  the 
side  of  an  object. 

Offset  Pipe.  A  pipe  to  pass 
an  obstacle,  bending  aside,  and  then 
resuming  the  original  direction. 

Several  examples  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  295,  p.  97,  mpra. 

Ohm.  (Electricity.)  A  measure 
of  electric  force  or  resistance  equal  ( 
to  1,000.000,000  centimeters  per 
second.  Ganot's  " Physics"  p.  832. 
Named  from  the  electrician  Ohm,  a 
German  savant.  The  law  govern- 
ing  the  relations  of  current,  electro- 
motive force  and  resistance  is  known 
as  Ohm*s  law.  Offut  Glass. 

The  Electrical  Congress  in  Paris,  1881,  determined  that  the 
ohm  should  be  repre!<ented  by  a  column  of  mercury  of  a 
square  millimeter  section  at  0°  Centigrade.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  the  height  of  such 
column  in  millimeters. 

Oil  Box.  (Railway.)  The  jonrnal-box,  or 
axle-box  of  a  car-wheel. 

Oil  Bush.  A  socket  in  which  an  upright  spin- 
dle works,  and  which  holds  a  quantity  of  oil,  so 
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that  the  spindle  runs  in  oil,  as  in  the  Noyes  oil- 
bush  spindle  for  mill-stones. 

Oil  Cake  Break'er.  A  machine  for  grind- 
ing oil  cake  as  food  for  stock. 

See  Cake  Breaker,  Fig.  498,  p.  152,  supra;  Oil  Cam 
Breakjer,  Fig.  3369,  p.  1547,  "Mech.  Diet.'' 

Oil  Cans,  etc.    See  :  — 

Cnhinet.  T^iayer    .     .     .   *  ** Snenttjir  Atveriean,"   xli.  382. 

C4kn,  Mornn *  *^  Srkntijir  American,^'  iil.lZf). 

Can  nozzJe,  Haunrittf.r    *  ^' Scientific  American,"  x\x\x.21i. 
Can,  suspended,  Graves   •  "  Scientific  American, '''  xxxviL  64. 

(^ar "" Scientific  American  Sup.,"  737. 

Cleansing  app.,  Koelliur  *  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  4108. 
Cotton -sKicd  oil      .     .     .      ''  Scicnti fir  American,"  xx%\i.  229. 
Cylinder,  Siebert  .     .     .  • ''Amrr.Manuf.,"  July  11,1879, 
p    16. 

Cnp,  H/gA *"  Sri  til  1 1  fie  American,"-  xxxt.  194. 

Engine *'' Mann  fort,  ff  Builder,"  x.%. 

Feeder,  "  American  ""    .  •  ''Iron  As(,"  xix,,  June  14,  p.  5. 

LubricHuts ''^ Scientific  American,^' xMW.  ¥A. 

Oiler,  Eason      .     .     .     .  ^  "  Scientific  American,^' xL  S5. 

*  Laboulaye's  ^^Diet.,^"  ii.,  **  Grrati- 
sai/e,"  FigH.  1001-lOOt. 

Backus *^ '' Scientific  American,^' xxxiy.7S\. 

Tank  protector      .     .     .* '^ Sen  nti fie  American,"  x\\\x.2f^. 

Storage,  Shiuv  ...  *  '' Manufact.tf  Builder,"  xii.  175. 
Testers.  See  LUBRICANT  Testkr,  mpra  ;  Oil  Testf.r,  infra. 
Yf^Ws,,  Baker     ....      *' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  101. 

Of  Burmah,  Robertson      *' Scientific  American  Sup.,*^  4049. 

Process  of  fiinking  .    .      *' Scttnti fir,  American  Sup., ^'  1^G&. 

Oil  Cellar.  (Railwat/.)  A  cavity  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  journal  box  for  collecting  the  oil  and  dirt 
which  runs  off  the  axle  at  the  dust-guard.  —  For- 
ney. 

Oil  Cup.  A  lubricator  placed  over  a  journal 
or  on  a  cylinder  to  oil  the  piston. 

The  formfi  are  rarious  and  may  be  ^' 

found    under :    Nkbdlb   Lubricator  ;  '      V 

OaiR  Lubricator;  Tallow  Cup,  etc  ,  ^    ■Hf  . 

in  "MecA.  Diet.,'-  and  herein.  s^     ^"VJ    ^ 

The  form  shown  in   Fig.  1833  is  a  /(  -^        )j 

glass  cup  mounted  on  brass,  provided  w  ^^7'  J 

with  a  hollow  tube,  inside  of  which  is  > 
placed  a  loose-acting,  solid  or  hollow 
wire,  which  rests  upon  the  journal  and  n  ■    -    - 

acts  as  a  feeder  and  regulator.  km.. 

Oil  En'gine.      A  name  for  "''' 

the  Hydro-carbon  Engine, 
which  see,  Fig.  1420,  p.  484, 
supra. 

Oil'er.  A  Lubricator.  See 
Tallow  Cup;  Oil  Cup;  Oil 
Globe,  etc. 

The  oiler  for  wool  is  attached  ^  ^ 

to  the  first  breaker  card. 

Oil  Gage.  An  instrument  usually  of  hydrom- 
eter form  for  ascertaining  the  specific  ^^ravity  of 
oils,  and  thereby  obtaining  data  by  which  to  esti- 
mate their  purity. 

Plunge  the  instrument  in  the  oil,  give  it  time  to  acquire 
the  temperature  of  the  oil,  and  then  observe  the  degree  of 
thi*  thermometer,  Jis  well  as  the  degree  of  the  hydrometer.  If 
thr  thermometer  i.s  at  z  degrees  above  zero,  an  equal  number 
of  degrees  must  be  deducted  from  the  hydrometer  degree. 
If  the  thermometer  is  at  x  degnjes  below  zero,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  de;jrees  must  be  added  to  the  hydrometer  degree. 
The  range  of  the  hydrometer  scale  is  from  22  to  60,  and  the 
following  table  shows  the  degree  of  certain  common  oils  ;  — 

Purified  rape  oil 38-^i9 

ComiiiOn  rape  oil 37-38 

Olive  oil 37-38 

Dotteroil 32-;i3 

Poppy  oil 82-33 

isouth  sea  train  oil 3^3 

Nut  oil 32-33 

Hempseed  oil 30-31 

Linseed  oil 2U-30 

Mixtures  of  oil.««  show  a  mean  density.  Oils  that  have  been 
purified  are  rendered  lighter,  and  show  about  1'^  more  on 
the  instrument. 

Oil  Globe.  A  form  of  oiler  having  a  globular 
oil  chamber.    In  the  instances  shown,  the  devices 


have  three  cocks :  one  between  the  funnel  and  the 
chamber,  one  between  the  chamber  and  the  steam 
cylinder,  a  third  allows  air  to  escape  from  the 
chamber  when  filling. 

Fig.  18M. 


Oa  Globes. 

Oil  Line  Pipe.  A  pipe  laid  for  conveyance  of 
petroleum.  It  was  first  introduced  by  S.  Vansyckle, 
who  laid  a  2"  tube,  6  miles  in  length,  in  1865.  The 
United  Pump  Co.  laid  a  3"  pipe  in  1873. 

The  following  is  the  total  mileage  of  iron  pipe  used  for  oob- 
veying  oil  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania :  — 


Atlantic  Pipe  Co 

American  Transfer  Co 

Ant.  and  Oil  City  Pipe  Co.'s  .    . 

Brady 's  Bend  Iron  Co 

Church  Run  Pipe  Co 

Charley  Run  Pipe  Co 

Cherry  Tree  Run  Pipe  Co.      .    . 

Columbia  Conduit  Co 

Conewango  Pipe  Co 

Franklin  Pipe  Co 

Grant  Pine  Co 

Hunter  &  Cummings  Pipe  Co.    . 

Karns  Pipe  Co 

Keystone  Pipe  Co 

Milton  and  Sandy  Pipe  Co.    .     . 
McKean  County  Pipe  Co.   .    .     . 

New  York  Pipe  Co 

New  York  and  Alleghany  Oil  Co. 

Octave  Pipe  Co 

Olcan  Pipe  Co 

Pennsylvania  Transportation  Co. 

Prentice,  F.  &  Co 

Pacific  Pipe  Co 

Private  Pipe  (Foxbui^) .     .     .     . 
Richard  Jennings  Pipe  Co.      .     . 

Relief  Pipe  Co 

Rochester  and  Oleopolis  Co.   .    . 

Sage  Run  Pipe  Co 

Shaffer  Run  Pipe  Co 

Smith's  F'y  &  I.  Run  Co.  .    .     . 

IMtueville  Pipe  Co 

Tidioute  Oil  Pipe  Co 

Taft  &  Payne  Pipe  Co.  ...    . 

Union  Pipe  Co 

United  Pipe  Co 

Total  mileage 


Size  of  Pipe. 


2-in. 

8-in. 

miUs 

miUs. 

80 

10 

60 

22 

1* 

_ 

6 

— 

li 

- 

26 

- 

71 

61 

5 

9 

i 

120 

_ 

6 

i 

82 

80 

- 

52 

1 

163 

- 

40 

- 

6 

- 

20 

-. 

83 

- 

380 

- 

} 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

— 

100 

- 

30 

8 

6 

- 

li 

- 

6 

- 

40 

_ 

11 

2 

10 

- 

800 

- 

276 

24 

- 

- 

90 
72 
186 

J* 
^» 

128 

6 

10 

12D 

8? 

80 
68 
1^ 
40 
6 
20 
88 
880 

2 
8 
100 
40 
6 

40 

13 

10 

800 

800 


2,0811 


The  following  is  the  mode  of  collecting  the  oil  b^  m^ns 
of  the  pipe  lines  and  loading  it  into  the  cars :  The  pipe  used 
is  of  wrought-iron  lap  welded,  usually  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, put  together  with  a  screw-sleeve  joint.  The  main  pump- 
ing line  or  lines  are  run  from  the  center  of  production  by 
the  most  direct  route  to  the  railroad  station.  The  pipe  is 
laid  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  except  at  road  croekngs 
or  where  protection  is  necessary.  At  the  railroad  large  iron 
receiving  tanks  are  erected  varying  from  6,000  to  20,0U0  bar^ 
re  Is  capacity  each.     These  tanks  are  placed  at  a  suflldflnt 
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eleT&tion  aboTe  %ha  nilwmy  to  pennit  their  oontents  to  be 
mn  bj  grarity  through  pipes  to  the  loadin:;  nck»  where  the 
cart  ftand  in  »iding«  adjacent.  At  the  uecesnary  interrala 
along  the  pipe  line,  pumping  fltation«  are  established  for  the 
reception  and  forwnrding  of  the  oil.  The  equipment  of  the 
main  stations  consists  of  a  pump  house,  with  two  or  more 
powerful  pump8  worked  by  steam :  two  tanks  of  from  500  to 
*i,000  barrel*  cajmcity  each  in  a  tank  house;  a  telegraph 
office  and  a  building  toacnommodate  the  employee  in  charge. 
From  each  such  station,  branch  connecting  lines  lead  ofF  in 
erery  direction  to  the  hundreds  of  wells  that  are  tributary  to 
it.  At  each  well  aorurately  gaged  storage  tanks  are  fixed 
to  which  the  pipe  line  branches  are  attached  Before  com- 
mencing to  draw  oil  from  these  tanks  their  content*  are 
measured  and  recorded  ;  another  measure  and  record  is 
made  after  the  pipe  line  ceases  taking  oil  from  them,  and 
the  difference  in  Inches  between  the  two  measures  forms  a 
basis  of  credit  to  the  well  owner  in  the  company's  hooks. 
A  memorandum  receipt,  known  as  a  gager's  ticket,  is  giren 
to  the  wall  owner  at  the  time  the  oil  Is  run  into  the  pipe 
line,  and  becomes  a  negotiable  certificate.  All  petroleum 
receired  goes  into  a  common  store,  from  which  deliTeriee 
are  made  in  accordance  with  orders  received  from  the  own- 
en*. 

**  The  average  capacity  per  24  hours  ol  a  single  main  of  two- 
inch  pipe  may  be  considered  as  about  40,000  gallons.  From 
1866  to  March  31, 1876,  the  oil  passed  through  the  Empire 
TriDsportation  Company's  pipes  amounted  to  375,810,551 
gallons  of  c.ude  petroleum.  The  quantity  of  petroleum  held 
.in  store  iu  tanks  located  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  region  may 
be  stated  as  averaging  from  80,000,000  to  120,000,000  ^llons. 
In  case  of  the  contlagration  of  an  oil  tank  the  loss  !.«  shared 
by  the  ownen*,  in  the  ratios  of  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
oil  held  for  them  at  the  time.  From  Kama  City  to  the  AUe- 
gliauy  Valley  Railway  the  charge  made  for  the  u.^  of  the 
pipe  line  was  30  cents  per  barrvl,  an  allowance  of  a  little 
over  two  per  cent,  being  made  for  leakage  and  waste.*'  — 
Capt.  Gallon. 

Pipe  lines,  statistics  of  .     '*Eng.  tf  Mm.  Jour.,^'  xxii.  299. 

** Scientific  American,^'  xxxr.  130. 

**Sc.  American  Sup.,'*  737,  796. 
Line  pump •  Fig.  5725,  p.  2359,  *'Meeh.  Did." 

Oil  Press.  A  press  for  extracting  oil  from 
seeds,  fruits,  fatty  matters,  etc.    See  :  — 

Laed  Prkss,  Fig.  2811,  p.  1255,  "AfrcA.  Diet.*',-  IItdro- 
ST.iTio  P&BSS,  p.  1156,  Ibid. 

See  OUVK  Press,  in/ra. 

dee  also  Hot  Press  (stearine).  Fig.  1386,  p.  471,  supra;  Oil 
I*RRSS,  Figs.  8383,  3^,  pp.  1534,  1535,  '' Meeh.  D/cl.»',- 
^TEARiMB  Press, f a/fa;  Scrkw  Press  ;  Wedoi  Press,  "AfecA. 
Diet." 

Oil  Pump, 
very  deep. 


A  pump  for  oil  wells,  usnaUy 


See  Drrp  Well  Pincp,  Fig.  1604,  p.  688,  "Meeh.  Diet:'; 
Ejector,  Figs.  1833-1885,  p.  775,  Ibid. ;  Will  Apparatus, 
"-■     >  LXXIV.,      ^"-^    • 


Plate  1 


,  p.  2758,  Ibid. 


2.  A  pump  for  oil  pipe  Hues.  Fiir.  5725,  p.  2359, 
Ibid. 

Oil  Btone.  A  report  on  whetstones  and  oil- 
stone was  made  by  ./.  M.  Safford ;  *' Centennial  Ex- 
hibition Reports,"  Group  I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  172,  et  se(f. 

Oil  Stove.     A  8U)ve  heated  by  petroleum. 

Fig.  1835. 


SingU  Oa  Stove. 

ngs.  1835,  1886,  show  two  forms,  heated  by  lamps  bom- 
tag  ierowne.  One  has  a  three-hole  top  on  a  single  store, 
and  the  other  has  two  stores  on  a  oohubod  base. 


Fig.  1886. 


Refer  to: — 
Adams  ^Westlake 


Double  Oil  Stove. 


•  "^'J  «»»•  J-r  Aug.  2, 1879, 
p.  10. 

Cooking,  *'  Summer  com> 

fort" •  "/ron  ilff?,"  xix.,  April  6.  p.  6. 

"  Fa«ry  Queen  "   .    .    .  •  ''Iron  Age,*'  xix.,  June  7.  p  24. 

Whitneif  tf  HaU     .     .  •  ''bon  Age,''  xix.,  June  28,  p.  9. 

Oil  Test/ er.  1.  A  machine  for  testinfj  the  lu- 
bricity of  oils.  See  Lubricant  Tester.  See 
also  Fig.  6330,  p.  2539,  *'Mech.  Did." 

2.  Apparatus  for  testing  explosive  points  of  burn- 
ing oils.  See  Petroleum  Tester.  See  also 
Fig.  3666,  p.  1676,  *' Mech.  Diet.,"  Figs.  6317, 
6318,  p.  2536,  Ibid.,  and  memoraudiini  on  p.  1558, 
Ibid. 

A  simple  test  for  the  presence  of  free  acid  in  machine  oils 
consists  in  pouring  the  oil  to  be  tested  over  a  layer  of  cu- 
prous oxide  conUined  in  a  glass.  (The  ash  of  the  copper- 
smith answers  the  purpose,  since  it  contains  this  oxide.)  If 
the  oil  contains  either  free,  fatty,  or  resinous  acid,  the  same 
will  attack  the  oiide  and  color  the  oil  green  in  a  very  short 
time.  Slightlv  heating  accelerates  the  action,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  This  test  is  said  to  be 
very  delicate,  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  tiasty  test  hei«- 
tofore  devised. 

Testing  mach.,  Asherojt    •  ''Railroad  Gazette,'*  xxii.  511. 
Testing  for  acids  .     .     .      "Iron  Age,"  xxi..  May  23,  p.  15. 
App.,  Ingram  If  Stapfer*"ScientiJic  American  Sup.*'  1078. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxiii.  28,  p.  ZH. 

Mead *^' Scientific  Amer.**  xxx\y.  A102. 

MilUtpaugk    .     .     .     .  •**.*^ci>«///Sc  iimrr.,"  xxxiv   182. 

Pease "Scifntific  American,^'  x\i\.  32S. 

Thurston ^  "Engineering,'' xxiii.  116. 

•  "Manu/act  ^  BuiUter,''  ix.  69. 
Cleveland,  Witkycombe  .  •  "Railroad  Gazette,''  xxi.  266. 

See  also  Lubricant  Tester. 

Oil'-well  Pump.  A  pump  for  deep  wells  of 
narrow  bore.  See  references  under  Oil  Pump, 
supra. 

In  the  Douglas  pump,  Fig.  1S37,  the  stuffing  box  head 
has  a  branch  pipe  on  which  to  connect  the  discharge  pipe 
that  leads  to  the  tank.  Forked  metallic  connections  are 
screwed  on  to  the  short  connecting-rod  in  the  <ituffer  head 
and  to  the  piston,  and  are  themselves  connected  by  a  wooden 
rod  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  piston  ha.<«  a  brass  ball 
valve.  Threads  are  cut  on  the  stuffing  box  head,  and  the 
lower  cylinder,  so  as  to  screw  on  iron  pipes  between  to 
lengften  out  the  pump  to  suit  wells  of  any  depth. 

O-i'ron-ware.  {Ceramics.)  See  Fa'iencs 
d'OVron  ;  Henri-Deux  Ware,  supra.. 

Ole-o-jec'tor.  A  name  adopted  by  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Royle,  for  a  new  form  of  cylinder  and 
slide  valve  lubricator. 

The  apparatus  has  an  elevated  reservoir  from  which  the 
oil  drips,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  cup.  A  ralve  closes  ngainst 
internal  pressure,  and  at  each  recurrence  of  low  pressure  a 
jet  of  steam  drives  the  oil  in  a  spray  into  the  chamber  or 
cylinder. 

"  Engineering  '* xxx.  294. 

"Engineer*' 1.281. 

O-le-om'e-ter.  An  iustrunieut  on  the  Gay 
Luflsac  hydromotor  principle,  for  testing  the  rela- 
tive gravity  of  oilb. 
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It  has  a  weighted  air  bulb  and  graduated  stem,  and  does 
not  differ  from  other  meters  of  its  daas,  except  in  propor> 
tion  and  the  index  of  graduations. 

Another  test  of  the  purity  of  oils  prooeedfl  by  obeerraUon 


Fig.  1837. 


Tig.  1888. 


^^1 


.  -u 


Sperm 

Oleic  acid  .  .  . 
Winter  colza  .  . 
Winter  turnip  seed 
Summer  turnip  seed 
Neats'  foot  .  .  . 
Summer  colza  .  . 
Earth  nut      .     .     . 

Olive 

Sweet  almond  .  . 
Beech  nut  .  .  . 
Grape  seed  .  .  . 
Sesame      .... 

Whale 

Poppy  seed  .  .  . 
Hemp  seed     .     .     . 

Cod  liver 

S?kate  liver  .  .  . 
Came  lino  .... 
Cotton  (ict'd  .  .  . 
I'lax  8t.cd  .... 


as 


8.840 
9.(^3 
9.1u0 
9  154 
9.157 
9.1(30 
9.Ui7 
9.170 
9  170 
9.180 
9.207 
9.210 
9.2.i5 
9.240 
9.2^ 
9.270 
9.270 
9.270 
9.2>S2 
9.:m 
9.350 


Weight. 


Per  llccto- 

Uter. 


Kilos, 
8S.40 

90  03 
91.50 
91.54 
91.67 
91G0 
91.67 
91.70 
91.70 

91  a') 
9207 
92.10 

92  .'36 
92  40 
92  M 
92  70 
92.70 
92  70 
92  S2 
9;J06 
93.60 


Grams. 

8S4. 

900.3 

915. 

91i).4 

915.7 

916. 

916.7 

917. 

917. 

918. 

920.7 

921. 

923.5 

924. 

925.3 

927. 

927. 

927. 

928.2 

9.>f).6 

935. 


Oil-weU  Pump. 

of  the  tints  of  oils  by  adding  a  drop  of 
concentnitcd  sulphuric  acid  to  10  or  16 
drops  of  the  given  oil  on  a  glass  plate,  Oleometer. 
covering  with  white  paper,  and  observing 
the  tints  produced  :  the  method  of  M.  Ilcydenreich,  of  Straa- 
burg.  The  results  obtained  are  affected,  however,  by  the 
age  of  the  oil ;  in  some  degree  by  the  mode  of  its  extraction  ; 
some  oils  give  the  same  indications,  and  mixtures  give  curi- 
ous combiued  results  difllcult  to  read. 

Lbp£bvrk's  Table  of  Densfties  of  Oils,  frkshlt  frxparbd, 
Temperature,  -f-  15'^  0. 


The  instrument  of  LefebvTe,  of  Amiens,  Fig.  1838,  has 
a  relattvely  large  cylindrical  air-chaml>er  and  a  long  st«-nL 
The  latter  is  graduated  for  densities  comprised  between  9,(iil0 
and  9,400,  which  includes  the  principal  oils  of  commen-e. 
The  figuration  on  the  scale  comprises  actually  only  the  two 
middle  figures,  the  units  and  thousands  not  being  shown. 

For  example:  colza  oil  shows  **15'^  on  the  scale.  It  is 
necessary  to  read  9(15)0  for  the  density;  or  91.60  kilos  for 
the  weight  per  hectoliter  :  or  915  grams  per  liter. 

On  the  left  of  the  line  of  the  graduations  are  the  names  of 
the  oils.  Thermometrical  corrections  are  made  by  t&ble. 
Adulterations  give  indications  between  the  two  oils  so  com- 
bined, according  to  their  relative  densities,  and  proportional 
quantities.  The  test  is  much  complicated  by  the  settling  of 
the  heavier  oil  to  the  bottom  as  the  mixtures  are  unstable. 
Poppy-seed  oil,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  will  form  a  lower  stra- 
tum in  8  days  of  repoi^e. 

Earth-nut  and  olive  oil  hare  the  same  weight :  hemp  seed 
and  cod-liver  oil  are  also  equal. 

The  oleometer  of  lAurot,  of  Paris,  is  for  testing  by  means 
of  ascertaining  the  deucity  at  the  boiling  point  of  water  in 
a  bath  of  which  the  ves.Kel  of  oil  is  placed.  At  the  temper- 
ature 100^  C,  the  oils  differ  more  in  relative  densities  The 
instrument  of  Gobley,  Elaiometre ,  is  dei^igned  simply  to  test 
the  presence  and  quantity  of  poppy-seed  oil  in  olive  and 
almond  oils. 

Se«  Labouiiye*s  *^ Dietionnaht  des  Arts  et  Manufaeturts^'*^ 
iii.,  ''(Xcomdtrey 

Ol'ive  Press.  A  togcle-press  for  olive  pressing 
was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Kxposition,  in  1878,  by 
Samain,  of  Blois,  FraDce,  and  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1839. 

It  is  capable  of  being  worlced  by  hand  or  steam,  though 
the  pulley  is  not  sliown  in  the  cut.  It  is  an  eminently 
compact  arrangement,  even  in  that  land  of  fruit  and 
presses. 

For  the  lower  power  the  machine  is  worked  by  the  cranit, 
but  when  the  higher  power  is  required  the  upper  handles 
are  used  to  extend  the  arms  of  the  toggle-levers.  This  flexor 
and  exten.<ior  movement  is  found  in  some  of  our  own  presses, 
and  is  both  powerful  and  compact. 

A  sheet-iron  barrel  is  shown  in  the  press,  and  the  tampon 
is  of  a  corresponding  shape.  Fig.  1840,  however,  shows  a 
cast-iron  square  box  or  cai.<ison  for  containing  the  olives  ;  the 
wooden  plug  or  tampon  which  en-  „.      .jj^^ 

ters  the  box  and  ex  presses  the  oil  ^^^'  ^^***'* 

towards  the  side  as  well  as  down- 
ward ;  al8o  the  sheet-iron  barrel 
with  perforated  sides. 


See  also  tables  and  lists,  pp.  1651-1563,  "AfecA.  Diet.'' 


Tog'^le  I^ess  for  Olives. 
{Oamain  of  Blois,) 


SatnaifCs  Caisson.  Titmpon^ 
and  Barrel  for  Oil  Prrss. 


A  very  compact  combination  of  the  screw  and 
hydraulic  press  is  made  by  Cassan  Fils,  of  Jal- 
lieu,  near  Bourj^oin  {hem),  the  hydraulic  mechan- 
ism beiiip:  in  the  sole  of  the  pressure-block  beneath 
the  nut  on  the  screw  of  the  press. 

The  Tertioal  fixed  screw  has  two  nuts,  L  and  J.  ^Hmb 
high  pressure  Is  to  be  applied,  the  tank  i/is  flUad  with  war 
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ONE-RAIL   RAILWAY. 


Fig.  184L 


The  follower  cnteni  the  banin,  which  ifl  on  the  rammit  of 
the  piston  of  the  hydraulic  press.  The  pistouj*  are  worked 
alternately  by  a  single  pump.  The  prei<s  is  adapted  for  wine. 
for  the  extraction  of  the  oils  of  seedi*,  nut^,  olircs,  and  fish, 
and  also  for  use  in  sucroricr',  ))a{»er,  and  soap  factories.  Its 
power  Taries  accordiug  to  i  he  purpose  for  which  it  is  con- 
structed, from  1,()00  to  200,(kk)  kiIo*«. 


Fig.  1848. 


Q/mbmed  Scrtto  a$ui  Uydro*talic  Press.  (  Cctssan^JUs^  JaUUu. ) 


ter,  the  ralve  of  egress  closed,  and  the  lever  E  of  the  pump 
worked.  The  solo  B  descend.-*  an  the  water  from  the  cistern 
His  driven  by  the  pump  D  into  the  cylinder  1  beneath  the 
piston  C.  As  soon  a^t  the  circular  mark  O  O  appears,  the 
course  of  the  piMon  is  complete. 

To  Busc&ia  the  pressure,  the  props  M  M  are  brought  be- 
neath the  nut  L,  which  is  adjusted  in  height  to  suit  the 
occasion  The  exit-valve  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  and  the 
water  returns  into  the  tank  //.  The  nut  J  and  the  piston 
C  then  descend  until  the  latter  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  valve  is  then  closed,  the  pump  worked,  and  the 
sole  B  driven  down  again  as  before. 


Hjfdrauiie  Oil  Press      {Mannequtn,  Troyes.) 

Pig.  1842  shows  a  compact  hydraulic  press  by 
Manneqain,  of  Troyee,  Fraiice.  It  is  intended  for 
not  oil,  colza,  rape,  and  turnip  seed. 

Fig.  1844 


"  dipper  •'  Mower. 


Press  with  Gearing.     {Mabiiie,  Frirts.) 

Fig.  1843  is  ii  press  operated  by  gearing,  either 
by  hand  or  power. 

The  press  has  two  speeds :  First  by  levers  in  the  pins 
of  the  master  wheel,  and  secondly,  by  the  hand-wheel 
and  i«ystem  of  gearing.  The  capacity  if;  !<tated  as  yield- 
ing from  15  to  a)  liters  each  filling,  requiring  20  minutea 
for  perfect  extraction  ;  80  tripj'  per  day  at  2')  liters  =  600 
liters  per  12  hours  without  reheating  the  cakes. 

Olives '*  Scientific  AmericQti  Svp.,"  191Z. 

One'-horse  Mo'w'er.  A  mower  of  rela- 
tively small  size,  adapted  to  be  drawn  by  one 
horse.  That  shown  in  Fig.  1844  has  driving 
wheels  30"  high,  and  cuts  a  swath  3.5'. 

One'-legged  Rail'^way.  A  railway  sup- 
ported on  a  single  row  of  posts,  adapted  to  be 
traversed  by  a  saddle-shaped  car. 

Used  in  the  Bradford  oil  region. 

One  form  was  shown  in  operation  in  Fairmount  Park, 
at  the  Centennial.     See  also   Figs.   18.56,  1857,   pp.  792, 
793,  ''Mech.  Dict.,^'  ''Sctentific  American,'"  xxxviii.  22. 
^ee  also  Ome-rail  Rao^wat  ;  Umo-rau.  Railway,  infra. 

One'-light  Reg'u-la'tor.     {Electricity.)    An 

order  of  regulators  for  voltaic  arc  lights,  adapted 

to  a  single  li^ht ;   as  distingni.shed  from  a  many- 

light f  or  polyphote  regulator.     Usually  called  a  mo- 

nophote  regulator. 

One'-rail  Rail'way.  One  in 
which  the  car  travels  saddle-fash- 
ion upon  a  single  rail.  Instances 
are  i;iven  in  Fig.  1856,  p.  792, 
••A/fcA.  Diet."  See  also  Onk- 
LKGtiED  Railway. 

A  one-rail  railway  in  the  oil  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  is  6  miles  long. 

The  car  is  not  unlike  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger car  in  appearance.  It  is  28'  long, 
S'  ^'  wide,  with  seats  running  lenjfth- 
wise  of  the  car,  as  in  street  cars.  Under- 
neath the  car,  and  running  its  entire 
length,  are  two  sections  or  boxes,  flush 
with  the  outer  sides  of  the  car,  with  sufll- 
ricnt  .vpace  l>et:ween  them  for  the  wheels 
jind  the  rail  they  travel  on.  The  sections 
serve  to  l>alanre  the  car  upon  the  rail, 
snd  also  for  the  carringe  of  baggage. 
Transversely,  below  the  floor  at  ench 
end  of  the  car  aro  the  axlea  of  the  34" 
double-flanged  wheels,  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  latter  being  boxed  in,  whila 
the  lower  rest  on  the  rail.    The  rail  is 
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laid  upon  pile?i  about  4^  high    Aloug  the  pile«,  on  each  side,  i 
about  :i  foot  bi'low   the   running   rail,  are   flnt  guide-rails.  ' 
The  inner  Ride*  of  the  two  Hectiouu  that  come  b«Io\v  the  rail 
hsTe  friction  roUcnt  that  run  ftnugly  on  the  guide  railn. 
There  are  fteveral  points  of  si  mi larity' between  this  and  the 
instancex  given  on  p.  •  792,  "JWtA.  Diet." 
See  also  fig.  6872,  p.  2683.  Ibid. 

O'nyx  QlasB.  A  revival  of  the  art  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Portland  Vase,  which  ia 
formed  of  a  dark  grlass  for  the  body  and  a  white 
opal  glass  for  the  raisid  Hjjnres  ovi'rlyiiij^  it,  but 
ail  in  one  piece. 

To  produce  Huch  va.M"«  it  is  necessary  to  first  envelop  the 
whole  surface  of  the  va«*«'  with  a  thick  coating  of  white  or 
(»pal  glass,  and  then  t«>  rut  n\\  jiv,  down  to  the  gnmndwork  or 
hotly  of  darker  gla*i<,  all  thiit  is  not  required  to  form  the 
raiccd  tigurt>K.  These  figures  are  sculptured  and  engraTed  in 
minute  detail  by  steel  points  u^ed  as  gravers,  as  st^ne  cameos 
arc  wrought  out  of  the  solid  onyx.     The  effect.*  are  the  same. 

Pieces  of  onyx  glass  were  shown  in  the  Paris  Exposition 
(British  wction)  in  1878. 

See  Pro/.  Blakr's  Report,  ''Paru  Exp.  (1878)  Reports,'  lii. 

O'pal  Glass.  {Glass.)  Calcined  bones  are 
added  to  the  batch  in  the  glass  pot. 

A  Philadelphia  comminy  made  a  Mort  of  opal  glaM  under 
the  name  of  Hot-cast  Porcelain.     It  consisted  of 

Cryolite 10 

White  Hand 20 

Oxide  of  sine 20 

The  dark  discolored  oxide  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

Fluor  spar  has  also  been  used  in  making  opal  glass. 

O'pal  Glass  Slip.  (Microscopy.)  An  attach- 
ment placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  under 
the  object,  to  modify  or  diffuse  the  light  passing 
through  the  latter. 

O-paque' Disk  Re-vol'ver.  {Optics.)  Bed's. 
A  means  for  holding  an  ol)ject  under  a  microscope 
so  that  five  sides  of  a  cube  can  be  examined  seri- 
atim while  under  investigation. 

The  object  being  attached  by  gum  to  the  surface  of  a  small 
blackened  metallic  di<)k,  thix  is  fitted  by  a  short  otcm  pro- 
Fig.  1H45. 


Opaqiif  Di^k   Htvolvfr. 

jectini;  fiuui  its  undir  -nrfjuM'  into  a  «\vlindricHl  holder  ;  the 
holder  i-arr.ving  tltc  (li>k  ciin  )•••  made  to  rotate  round  a  ver- 
tical axi»  by  tuniinp  the  inilloil  head  on  the  rii:ht,  which 
acts  on  it  by  means  of  a  shihI!  rhaiu  that  work.<<  thmuigrh  the 
horizontal  tubular  stem,  whilst  it  r^tn  be  made  to  inrlinc  to 
one  pide  or  to  the  other  until  its  plane  beoomec  vertical  by 
turning  the  whole  movement  on  the  horizontal  a.xis  of  its 
cylindrical  socket. 

The  supporting  plate  being  perforated  by  a  large  aperture, 
the  object  may  ^  illuminated  by  a  lieberkuhn  if  desired. 

The  disks  are  inserted  into  the  holder,  or  removed  from  it 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

O-paque' n-lu'mi-na'tor.  {Optics)  Beck's. 
See  Vertical  Illuminator. 

O-pei'do-scope.  A  phonoscope.  An  instru- 
ment for  makin^^  sound  visible.  A  mirror  on  a 
membrane  vibrated  by  the  voice  throws  a  ray  upon 
a  .screen.     "Scitntific  American"  xxiv.  .'). 

O'pen  Back  Press.  One  wltli  standards  set 
apart  so  that  work  can  be  put  in  or  withdrawn, 
forward  or  rearward,  and  objeets  placed  beneath 
the  plunger,  their  length  extending  through  the 
opening. 

O'pen  Bead  Sight.  {Rifle.)  Also  known  as 
aperture  s\^\it.     See  Bead  Sight. 

O'pen  Die  Ma-chine'.  A  screw-threading 
machine  with  open   die  on   the    traveling    head. 


Fig.  1846. 


U 


Open  Back  Press. 


When  the  bolt  or  tube  is  threaded,  the  halves  of 
the  die  are  undamped  and  the  object  removed. 

The  die  head  is  constructed  to  receive  finished  block:»  or 
cases,  with  inserted  cha.«<ers,  forming  the  dies,  thus  doing 
Away  with  the  labor  of  fitting  each  die  or  chamr  to  the  hrsA, 
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Open  Dif  Marhins. 

The  machine  can  be  quickly  converted  into  a  nut  tappar  by 
removing  the  case  dies  and  putting  in  their  place  a  steel 
block  towliirh  is  secured  a  iinivei-snl  chuck  for  holding  taps. 
The  lockinj?  device  is  positive  and  requires  but  one  move- 
ment of  the  lever,  by  hand,  or  automatically,  for  unlocking 
and  opening  the  dies',  when  the  desire<i  length  of  thread  hae 
been  cut,  or  closing  and  locking.  The  hollow  spindle  allow 
a  piece  to  he  threaded  any  distance  desired. 

O'pen-er  Lap'per.  A  machine  for  taking 
l)ale  cotton,  picking  it,  extracting  dirt,  and  bring- 
ing it  into  a  relatively  clean  an«l  (leecy  condition  in 
a  continuous  lap,  fit  for  feeding  to  the  carding  ma- 
chine.    See  Lapper. 

O'pen  Hearth  Fur'nace.  {Metalhtrgy.)  1.  A 
form  of  furnace  for  obtaining  iron  by  direct  pro- 
cess from  the  ore.     SeeBLOMART;  Hearth. 

2.  A  form  of  furnace  of  the  nature  of  a  puddling 
furnace  ;  in  the  improved  practice  it  has  a  remove- 
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ble  hearth  and  is  worked  by  the  Siemens'  regenera- 
tive furaace. 

Thin  regeneratiTc  furnace  is  ohown  in  Figs.  1159,  1160.  p. 
386,  supra :  and  the  Puusanl  regenerator  in  Figs.  1161,  1162, 
p.  3>^7.  Ibid. 

Thr  mAteriaU  einplojed  are  variouit :  melted  or  uunielted 
pig  with  ore,  and  with  or  without  scrap:  pig  iron  purified 
from  (iilicon  and  phot<phoruji,  with  or  without  ncrap ;  pig 
iron  and  :*crap,remclted  together  in  a  rupola,  or  charged  hot 
or  cold,  together  or  ^'jiaralely,  into  tlie  Kteel  furnace  ;  a  pig- 
iron  batli.  and  hot  or  cold  steel  or  iron  scrap,  direct  sponge 
or  i'ataUtu  or  puddled  blooms  charged  iutu  the  bath. 

Tlie  operation  is,  to  a  greaitcr  or  Icms  extent,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  material.<i  umhI,  a  desiliconiation  and  de- 
carf'iirization  of  the  pig  iron  and  its  dilution  by  already  pu- 
rifird  materials.  Manganese  is  emplny«*d  at  tlie  end  of  the 
operation  to  remove  oxide  of  iron  umi  silica,  a  regulated 
amount  of  manganese  remaining  in  the  proJuct. 

The  Pemot  hearth  i.-«  shown  in  the  engraving  with  its  old 
form  of  poof  on  the  left,  and  its  new  form  on  the  right.  The 
new  roof  is  a  flat  dunu-,  resting  upon  a  continuous  skew  back, 
which  is  supported  by  tho  ••ircular  iron  frame. 

The  hearth  has  a  plati--iron  bottom,  the  sides  being  cast- 
iron  staves  secured  h\  au  upper  ring,  and  easily  replaced. 
The  hearth  stands  on  uV-ast-iron  spider,  which  only  touches 

Fig.  184.S 


Pernors  Open-hearth   Furnace. 

the  bottom  plate  at  points,  so  that  the  spider  does  not  get 
hot ;  the  oil  on  the  wheels  is  not  burned,  and  no  water  is 
erer  played  upon  any  part  of  the  apparatus  to  keep  it  cool. 
The  spider  rests  upon  four  or  six  contra!  wheels,  which  roll 
on  a  circuUr  railway  cast  upon  thr  frame  of  a  car  The  car 
and  the  bottom  may  thus,  at  any  time,  be  pulled  out  from 
under  the  roof.  A  small  steam-engine,  situated  behind  the 
furnace,  drives  a  small  gear  which  engnges  a  large  gear 
bolted  in  segments  to  tlie  spider  The  axis  of  the  hearth  is 
Inclined  o^  or  (5^  from  the  vertical,  and  the  speed  of  rotation 
is  three  or  four  revolutions  per  minute.  A  roll  train  coup- 
ling on  the  driving  shaft  may  be  quickly  disengaged  when 
the  hearth  is  to  bo  drawn  out. 

The  joint  between  the  revolving  hearth  and  the  stationary 
roof  is  simply  a  '<i"  space  filled  with  fire-sand,  excepting  a 
mere  slit  at  the  top,  which  forms  a  perfectly  efficient  pack- 
ing. 

The  roofs  and  the  sides  of  the  hearth  are  made  of  silica 
brick.  The  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  of  fire-sand,  rammed 
hard  while  the  hearth  is  out.  It  is  more  durable  and  more 
easily  set  than  the  stationary  bottom. 

Each  8-ton  furnace  had  four  producers  of  the  ordinarv  Sie- 
mens pattern  and  sixe. 

The  Pcrnot  open-hearth  of  the  SpririLrru-ld  Iron 
Companv,  of  SprinjjHeld,  III,  is  shown  in  Plates 
XXXI ,  XXXIL 

This  company,  as  Mr.  A.  L.  Holley  observiMl.  was 
the  fir>»t  in  the  United  States  lo  adopt  the  Knipp 
process  of  washing  phosphorus  out  of  pi^^  iron, 
and  the  second  to  introduce  the  Peniot  revolvintr 
and  movable  hearth.  The  full  plant  of  tlie  open*"- 
hearth  furnaces  is  shown  in  the  plates,  which  are 
respectively  a  plan  and  vertical  section. 

The  pig  is  melterl  down  in  the  cupokis  shown  on  the  upper 
left  hand,  Tlate  XXXII.,  and  run  through  a  gutter  to  the 
revolving  Knipp  washing  furnace  near  it.  After  being  puri- 
Jed,  the  metal  is  tapped  and  transferred  to  the  I'eniot  steel 
larnace.  In  this  it  is  converted  into  steel,  which  is  tapped 
into  the  ladle  shown  in  position  over  the  pit.  The  steel  is 
'■iMUy  east  into  ingots. 


The  following  description  is  by  Mr.  Holley :  *'  The  fur- 
ices  stand  high  enough  to  give  a  roomy  and  well  ventilated 
floor  all  around  them  on  a  general  level,  and  also  a  conven- 
iently shallow  casting  pit.  The  upper  part  of  the  regen- 
erators, and  also  the  reversing  valves,  .<5tand  accesfsibly  above 
ground.  The  charging  floor  and  appurtenances  are  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  casting  department. 

"■  Casting  is  done  by  means  of  an  ingot  crane  of  large  ra- 
diuD,  rather  than  by  the  le.ss  convenient  and  less  easily 
moved  ingot  car.  There  la  a  platform  in  front  of  the  fur- 
nace for  dre&ting  the  tup  hole.  The  arrangement  is  such 
i  that  the  ladle  may  be  moved  over  the  ingot  molds  ;  or  steel 
may  be  running  into  the  ladle,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of 
the  ladle  into  a  jrroup  of  mollis. 

"  The  f umaics  stand  in  a  single  line,  and  not  in  a  double 
line,  which  gives  a  concentrated  stock-yard  and  a  producer- 
house  (reached  by  the  same  elevated  railway  s\steni)  on  one 
side,  and  a  cool  casting  hou.se  and  an  ample  ingot  yard  on 
the  other  side. 

•'  The  chief  advantage  of  the  revolving  hearth  is  mechani- 
cal agitation,  which  facilitates  the  chemical  reactions.  The 
obvious  and  important  advantage  of  the  removable  hearth  is 
convenience  and  economy  of  repairs.  The  ordinary  repairs 
do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stationary  hetirth,  interfere 
with  the  continuous  production  of  steel. 

*'  The  sustaining  and  revolving  gear  of  the  hearth  are  not 
materially  changed  from  M.  Pernot's  designs,  except  that  a 
water-cooled  center  pintle  has  been  provided  to  resist  the 
lateral  thrust  of  the  hearth.  The  hearth  must  necessarily 
be  run  out  for  repairs,  not  only  on  the  charging  side,  but 
through  the  charging  floor.  In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
taking  up  the  charging  floor  when  the  hearth  is  run  out, 
that  part  of  the  floor  behind  the  hearth  is  placed  on  a  car- 
riage that  rests  on  the  same  railway  that  sustains  the 
hearth. 

**  The  arrangement  of  the  pig  melting  and  washing  appara* 
tus  is  intended  to  promote  the  least  handling  of  materials, 
and  also  good  ventilation.  It  in  not  only  economical,  but  it 
is  humane,  to  arrange  a  plant  so  that  men  can  comfortably 
perform  the  best  work  there  is  in  them. 

'*  The  cupola  furnaces  are  set  12'  from  the  open-hearth 
house,  and  their  debris  (drop  bottoms)  and  slag  discharge 
are  directed  away  from  other  furnaces  and  operations.  One 
hydraulic  hoist  raises  materials  with  equal  convenience  to 
the  charging  floors  of  the  cupola,  the  washing  furnace,  and 
the  steel  furnaces.  The  flow  of  fluid  metal  from  the  cupolas 
to  the  washing  furnace,  from  the  washing  furnace,  to  the 
ladle,  and  from  the  ladle  to  the  steel  furnaces,  is  short  and 
direct. 

'*  There  is  no  lateral  transference  of  melted  metal  in  la- 
dles :  the  %vashed-nu>tal  ladle  stands  permanently  on  a  lift, 
and  is  once  raised  vertically.  The  system  avoids  the  expen- 
diture of  time  and  labor  attendant  u)>on  .swinging,  turning 
and  drawing  about  heavy  ladles  on  cranes,  turn-tables,  and 
cars. 

**  The  hearths  at  Springfield  prove  large  enough  to  convert 

20-ton  charges  with  facility.     With  cold  pig  (30  per  cent.) 

and   cold  scrap,  24,0'O-pound   heats   have  been  made  in  4 

I  hours,  and  40,000-pound  heats  in  H  hours.     The  regenerators 

I  prove  abundantly  large,  and  the  burning  gas  plunges  down 

I  upon  and  flows  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bath  in  such  a 

I  manner  as  to  heat  it  with  the  greatest  efficiency      The  im- 

I  portnnce  of  the  removable  hearth  has  been  strikingh  dcm- 

j  onstrated  :  the  hearth  ha«  been  run  out  (by  means  of  a  cliain 

from  an  ingot  crane),  its  lining  entirely  replace*!,  and  a^rain 

I  run  under  the  nx>f,  in  17  hours  from  the  tappiiia»out  of  a 

I  charge.     Meanwhile  a  part  of  the  roof  was  renewed.     Jt   \* 

i  now  confidently  exj>ected  that  one  of  these  furnaces  will 

produce  KK)  tons  of  ingots  per  24  hours  from  Krupp-washed 

,  material.'' — Holley. 

I       See  Report  of  A.  L.  Holley  in  Group  T.,  "Centennial  Re- 
I  port.t,"'  vol.  iii.,  p.  87,  and  also  report  read  before  the  Halti- 
'  more  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers. 

Reported  in     ....  •  "/ron  ^4^,'' xxiii.,  March  6,  p.   1; 
March  13,  p.  3. 

Puddling 'Fig.  3iwr>,  p.  1817,  "3/<rA.  /)/<-r.-' 

Process,  Heath  (1846)  •      *' hon  Age,''  xxiii.,  Feb.  13,  p.  15. 

Full  plant •  "/row  .^e^r.'' XXV.,  June  24.  pp.  1,8. 

•  ".E/it'i/irff/Me-,"'  May  14,  IS'^'V 
**.Sr»^«ri/rc  American  Sup.,"  1121. 

O'pen-hearth  Steel.  {MftaUurr/tf.)  Steel 
made  by  open-liearth  process,  as  coutradisuii'j:ui.shed 
from  bli.ster,  puddled,  Bessemer,  ciust,  etc. 

O'pen-ing  Ma-chine'.    See  Oi'enlr. 

The  woff  {Ft.  loup,  the  action  beinpr  known  as 
louvetage)^  or  French  opening  machine,  \n  shown  in 
Fi^s.  1322,  1323,  article  '*' Laines,"  Diboulm/e's 
" Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures''  ii.,  edition 
1877. 

CVpen  Plate  Wheel.     (Railway.)     A  cast- 
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Open  Piatt  Wheel. 


iron  «inple-platc  wheel  P»«-  1849. 

for  8trcetr<'Hr8,  with 
openings  cast  in  the 
plate  between  the  ribs. 

O '  p  e  n  Re-turn' 
Bend.  A  y -shaped 
pipe-couplinn;  having 
the  branches  open  or 
distinct  as  in  the  letter 
U,  and  not  clo>e,  or 
united  by  a  fin. 

O'pen  Sheave. 
One  having  spokes,  or 
mortised  o|)ening8 ;  in 
contradistinction  to  one 
turned  s»)lid,  or  with 
perfect  web. 

O'pen  Sight.  A 
sight,  throuqh  which  the 
object  is  viewed.  See 
list  under  Sight,  where  many  examples  may  be 
found,  as  also  pin,  Rn,  and  globe  sights  which  are 
not  open. 

Op'e-ra  Flan'nel.  A  name  given  to  a  light 
flannel  more  highly  finished  than  the  ordinary  ar- 
ticle, piece-dyed  uniformly  in  many  fancy  colors, 
and  not  presse<l. 

Oph-tnal'mo-8Cope.  I.  An  instrument  for 
the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The 
invention  of  Dr.  Helmholtz  ;  denoted  on  p.  1562, 
**Atech.  Diet/'  Dr.  Knapp's  auto-ophthalmoscope 
is  Fig.  340.3,  p.  1563,  I  hid. 

2.  An  instrument  for  testing  the  form  of  the 
eye. 

The  metrical  system  of  nunil)cring  the  glasses 
has  been  adopted  in  preference  to  the  statement  by 
length  of  focus. 

The  dioptric  unit,  proposed  by  Prof.  Dondern  at  the  con- 
gress of  ooulist.s  in  1870,  is  a  lena  of  1  meter  focal  distance  ; 
and  the  following  derivation  :  — 

2 '/ (dioptric)     ....     =  0.6  meter  focal  length. 

1  tl =1  meter  focal  length. 

0.6  rf =2  meters  focal  length. 

The  lens  2  d  bears  its  relation  to  1  d  a«  having  double  the 
refracting  p«»wer  of  the  latter,  and  a  lens  of  6  d  has  one  fifth 
the  length  of  focun,  or  6  times  the  refracting  power  of  the 
lens  1  (/,  and  so  on. 

The  oculist's  instrument  for  testing  the  focus  of 
vision  is  a  convenient  arrangement  of  a  scries  of 
lenses  in  a  disk  with  numbers  attached,  so  that  after 
diagnosis  the  reading  can  be  observed  and  the  pre- 
scription for  the  optician  readily  ^iven. 

Dr.  Loring's  ophthalmo.«co|)e  is  shown  In  Fig.  1850.  The 
single  djnl\  I'ontnins  10  ;class»*.-  on  tlio  nu'tric  sy.»t«'tn.  the  phis 
being  nuuibiTi-d  in  white,  and  the  uuiiu»  in  red.     Ttic  tirsit 

Fig.  1850. 


row  of  numbers,  or  that  just  beneath  the  glass,  shovfi  the 
I  real  value  of  the  glass  ;  the  second  or  inner  row  showfi  the 
result  of  the  combinations  when  the  quadrant  ii»  in  prwititm. 
The  quadrant  rotates  immediately  over  the  disk  and  around 
the  same  center,  and  contains  four  gUtrii^es, — 5,  —  16.  and 
-{-  6,  -f- 16  When  it  is  not  used  the  quadrant  is  beneath  it» 
cover  The  instrument  then  represents  a  simple  ophth&lmo- 
tcope  with  16  perfomtions,  the  series  running  with  an  inter- 
val of  1  d,  and  extending  from  1  to  7  plus,  and  from  1  to  <J 
minus.  This  is  ample  for  all  ordinary  work,  as  the  inter- 
val of  \  d  is  as  close  as  even  an  expert  usually  desires,  aii4 
can,  with  a  little  ex|>erience,  be  used  for  even  verv  minute 
discrepancies  For  if  in  a  given  case  the  fundus  is'seen  dis- 
tinctly with  1  </,  and  a  little  to  spare,  while  2  d  blurs  the 
picture,  we  know  at  once  that  the  refraction  most  be  between 
the  two,  or  1.5  d.  If,  how^ever,  for  any  reason  we  wish  to 
prove  this  conclusion,  we  can  bring  up  0 bd     From  thii 

flass  we  get  successive  half-dioptric  from  1  to  8  plus,  and 
mm  1  to  9  minus.     If  the  higher  numbers  are  d«>«ired  thcM 
are  obtained  by  combinations  with  those  of  the  quadnnt 
These  progress  regularly  up  to  16  <>,  every  dioptric  being 
marked  upon  the  disk  ;  above  this,  up  to  -f-  23  r/,  and  —  24  d, 
we  have  to  simply  add  the  gUss  which  comes  beneath  the  16 
(/,  turning  always  in  the  same  direction. 
The  mirror  shown  in  the  drawing  if*  the  tilting  form. 
^      See  also  Optomktbr,  infra,  and   AMcrBOMKTKR,  Fig   48,  p. 
I  29  mpra, 

I  Op'td-oal  Olasa.  {Glass.)  A  flint  glass  of 
great  density,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  lead  it  con- 
tains.    See  also  Stkass. 

Op'ti-cal  In'stTU-ments,  etc.     Subjects  con- 
cerning optical  apparatus  are  considered  under  the 
following  heads :  — 
Achromatic  condenser.  Equatorial. 

Achromatic  right  angle  prism.    Equilateral  prinii. 


Opht/ialmosrope 


Adapter. 
Adjusting  oone. 
Air  pump. 
Ametrometer. 
Amici  prism. 
Amplifier. 
Analyier. 
Anamorphoscope . 
Aplanatio  searcher. 
Astrolabe 

Astronomical  mirror. 
Aurora  tube. 
BinocuUr  body. 
Binocular  telescope. 
Biosco])e. 

Bull's  eye  condenser 
Burette. 
Camera. 
Camera  lucida. 
Camera  obscura 
Camera  stand, 
i'ane  telescope. 
Capillary  bottle. 
Celestial  indicator. 
Cell. 

Cell  cutter 
Chromoetroboscope. 
Circle  cutter. 
Claude  Lorraine. 
Coddington  Ions. 
(\)i  Ice  ting  bottle. 
(Compound  sjMrctacles. 
(;!om  pressor. 
(\incttve  mirror. 
Condenser. 
Condensing  lens. 
Cosnioraum  lens. 
Current  hlule. 
('vlindricil  j^Iass 
iMncinjjf  tlunie. 
l>ark  Unt. 
Ihirk  well. 
I><'tnonstration  lens. 
Dinphnigm. 
Diatj^.m  prism. 
IHrliroiscope. 
Disk  cutter. 
I^is-'i'ctlng  hook. 
Disserting  knife. 
Dis^oi'tini?  isris.sors. 
DoiiMo  imagi'  /)ri.«im. 
Double  nose  piere. 
I>raw  tul)e 
I^ropping  tube. 
Drying  case. 
Klbow  scissors. 
Kngraver's  glass. 
£ntomol(^ical  pin. 


Erecting  gUiw. 

Eye  glass. 

Eye  piece. 

Eye  piece  indicator. 

Eye  piece  micrometer. 

Eye  protector 

Eye  shade. 

Field  camera. 

Field  glass 

Finder 

Fishing  tube. 

Flat  mirror. 

Flower  microacope 

Focussing  glass. 

Forceps. 

Frameless  spectacles 

Franklin  spectaeles. 

Frog  plate. 

GlaM  ring. 

GlaM  slip 

Glass  stage. 

Glass  trough. 

Glazier's  diamond. 

Goggles. 

Goniometer. 

Graphoscope. 

Graphostereoscope. 

Growing  cell. 

Iland  magnifier 

Heliostat. 

Heliotellus. 

Heliotrope. 

Illuminator. 

Immersion  objectiw. 

Indicator,  eye-piece. 

Injecting  syringe. 

Infect  pin. 

Iris  diaphragm. 

Kaleidoscope. 

Knife. 

Lamp. 

Landscape  mirror. 

Lens. 

Len.ii  grinding. 

liever  compressor. 

Lieberkuhn. 

Life  slide. 

Light  moderator. 

Linen  prover. 

Live  box. 

Live  trap. 

Lorgnon. 

Louohettes. 

Loupe. 

Lunatellas. 

Maltwood  finder. 

Mechanical  finger. 

Megascope. 
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Hebuioscope. 

Meridian  circle. 

Meridian  instroment. 

Hloromet«r-micro0cope. 

Micrometer. 

Microscope. 

Mlcroacope  lamp. 

Microscope  table. 

Microtome. 

MicTO-epeetroscope. 

Mineral  holder. 

Mirror. 

Mounting  instrument. 

Mounting  stand. 

Mnxftl  circle. 

Mydriaais  spectacles. 

Naehet*s  prism. 

Necefwaire. 

Needle,  di»wcting. 

Needle  holder. 

Nicholas  prism. 

Nobert^g  plates. 

Nose  glasp. 

Nose  piece. 

Object  glass. 

ObjectiTe. 

Obserratory. 

Opal  glass  Plip. 

Opaque  dink  rerolver. 

Opaque  illuminator. 

Ophthalmoscope. 

Optometer. 

Orrerj. 

OrthoRCOpic  eye-piece. 

Pankratic  microscope. 

Fkrabolic  illuminator. 

Parabolic  reflector. 

Plarallel  compressor. 

Fhotodrome. 

Picture  lens. 

Pipette. 

Plane  table. 

Planisphere. 

Pocket  microioope. 

Polu-iscope. 

Polariser. 

Polarixing  apparatus. 

Polymleroscope . 

P^ysonal  lens. 

l*rism. 

Prixmatie  glass. 

Projector. 

Pulpit  spectacles. 

(^drant. 

Quadruple  nose>pieoe. 

Bange  finder. 


Reading  glass. 

Reflector. 

Repeating  circle. 

Resonator. 

ReTersible  compressor. 

RevolTing  diaphragm. 

Right-angle  prism. 

Sciopticon. 

Scissors. 

^rew  lire  box. 

Section  cutter. 

Section  knife. 

Seed  microscope. 

Selenite. 

Sclenite  stage. 

Shade. 

Shell  piece. 

Side  condenser. 

Side  reflector. 

Siderostat. 

Siphon  slide. 

Siren. 

Solar  camera. 

Solar  microscope. 

Spectroscope. 

Spectroscopic  eye-piece. 

Spectrum  scale. 

Spot  lens. 

Spring  compressor. 

Stage. 

Stage  forceps. 

Stage  micrometer. 

Stand. 

Stereopticon. 

Stereoscope 

Strabbmus  opeetaeles. 

Student's  lamp. 

Sun  spot  instrument. 

Syringe. 

Table. 

Telemeter. 

TeleHcope. 

Telescope  clamp. 

Tellurian. 

Temples. 

Test  plate. 

Test  tube. 

Theodolite. 

Tightening  key. 

Time  globe. 

Tourmaline. 

Trantiit  instrument. 

Trial  sight. 

Trial  <(iM>ctaclo  frame. 

Trinopticon. 

Triple  nose  piece. 

Triplet. 


1851. 


Optometer, 


Tripod  stand. 

Trough. 

Turn-table. 

Valentine's 
knife. 

Vertical    iUu- 
minator. 

Water  lens. 

White  cloud  il- 
luminator. 
Window  mirror. 
Writing  diamond. 

Op-tom'e-ter.  ( Optics. )  l . 
BaaaV&.  A  means  of  ascertaining 
the  focal  di.<itance  at  which  perfect 
virion  is  obtained. 

It  consists  of  a  tube  containing  a 
lens,  and  a  scale  movable  at  the 
other  end  of  a  gradaated  tnbe  for 
registering  the  amount  of  varia- 
tion. 

2.  Rislcy'B  apparatus,  Fig.  18.51, 
is  for  the  detection  and  measure- 
ment of  a.stigmatism. 

The  instrument  conslfits  of  a  stand, 
with  solid  foot,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
fixed  a  pair  of  semicircles,  with  their 
concaTity  upward,  for  the  reception  of 
trial-glASMM,  Bteoopaic  slit,  etc.  They  are 
g^taduated  to  correspond  with  the  Nachet 
trial-frame?.  In  front  of  the  holders  is  a 
square  horizontal  bar,  ISV  long,  gradn- 
uated  in  fractions  of  an  inch.  Upon  this 
bar  is  adjusted  a  freely-moring  carrier, 


designed  to  bear  a  series  of  cards  containing  test-types,  and 
test-figures  for  astigmatism,  including  the  system  of  radia- 
ting hues  of  Dr.  Green,  of  St.  Louis.  The  whole  set  is  in- 
tended fur  use  at  12''  instead  of  2CK'.  Some  of  the  tests  are 
cut  in  thin  brass  disks,  and  are  to  be  used  oTer  an  illumi- 
nated background,  which  is  furnished  by  a  plate  of  ground 
glass.  A  plate  fitting  the  carrier  has  a  central  opening  de- 
signed to  receive  these  dii^ks,  and  to  permit  their  free  rota- 
tion OTer  a  graduated  scale  corresponding  to  that  upon  the 
holders.  One  of  this  series  of  test -objects  is  a  wire  opiotn- 
eter^  consisting  of  a  brast)  rim,  with  two  groups,  each  con- 
taining flTe  wires,  stretched  one  millimeter  apart,  the  two 
groups  crossing  the  center  at  right  angles. 

There  is  also  an  adjustable  perimeter^  which  can  be  r»- 
moved  when  not  in  use. 

See  also  Opbthalmosoopb,  Fig.  1860  p.  646:  Ametbomrbb, 
Fig.  48,  p.  29 ;  AsTiOMATiaM  Apparatus,  Fig.  124,  p.  68,  supra. 

O'pus  Con-8u'tum.  Cut  cloth-work  or  ap- 
pliqu€. 

O'ral  In'stm-ments.  {Surgical.)  See  Ear 
Ikbtruhenta. 

Or-ohes'tri-on.  (Music.)  An  instrument  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  an  organ,  except  that 
the  tubes  are  caused  to  speak  by  means  of  a  me- 
chanical arrangement  similar  to  that  used  in  a  mii- 
sical  6oj",  instead  of  being  operated  by  means  of  a 
key-board  or  manual.  They  frequently  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  reed  stops,  metal  pipes,  bells, 
drums,  etc.,  etc. ;  in  fact,  anything  that  will  gl^e 
forth  a  sound  when  you  strike  or  blow  it;  but  no 
strings. 

See  p.  108,  Class  XVI.,  vol.  U.,  Official  Catalogue  British  Ks- 
hlbition,  1882. 

Ore  Car.  (Railuxiy.)  A  small,  narrow-gaae 
car,  with  four  wheels,  used  on  tracks  in  mines  fer 
transporting  minerals  to  daylight 

Ore  Dry'er.  A  machine  in  which  a  vibrating 
screen  furnishes  the  sand  and  metallic  particles  to 
the  hopper,  from  which  it  is  discharged  in  a  regular 
stream,  under  the  influence  of  the  rotary  agitators, 
into  the  drying  cylinder  below,  that  is  kept  heated 
by  a  furnace  in  the  basement  of  the  machine. 

As  the  sand  dries  and  becomes  less  cohesive,  the 
rotary  heated  cylinder  discharges  it  through  its 
spout  into  a  receptacle  beneath. 

Ore  Ma-ohin'er-y.  See  the  following  refers 
ence.s :  — 

Laboulaye's  ''Diet.,**  ii.  (ed.  1877)^ 
Art.  ''MrtaUurgie,'*  Fig.  1770. 

Ibid.,  Fig.  1771. 

Ibid.,  Fig.  1772. 

''Engineering,''  xxii.  329. 

"Min.  t  Se.  Press,"  xxxiv.  78. 

"Eng.  If  Min.  Jour.,"  xxii.  189. 

"Min.  if  Sc.  Press,"  xxxiv.  161. 

"Eng.  4*  Min.  Jour.,"  xxii.  284. 

"Sc.  Amrrican,"  xxxTili.  64. 

"Eng.  t  Min.  Jour.,"  xxiv.  419. 

".4m.  K.  R.Jour.,"  li.  287. 

"3faii.  4-  Builder,"  x.  241. 

"Eng.  4"  Jlfen.  Jbitr.,"  xxii.  296. 

"  Scientific  Ameriean^^''  xll.  806. 

"Eng.  f  Min,  Jour.,''  xxii.  811; 
xxTlii.  393. 

*•  Scientific  Ameriean"  xl.  194. 

"Eng.  f  Min.  Jour.**  xxvi.  184. 

"Eng.  i  Min.  Jour.,^'  xxviiL  SSL 


Breaker,  Blake 

Tin  ore      .    . 

Lead  ore   .    . 

Classifier .     .    . 


Wengler  ^  Lowe 
Concentrating-table  . 
Concen f ration,  Krom 
Crusher,  Alden      .    . 


Baugh  

Sectional  enuh.,  AaA« 
Blakf 


Phelps • 

Dn:S<«ing  app.,  AUouez, 

Lake  Superior  .  .  .  • 
Dressing  works,  CUuisthal  * 


'Eng.  t  Min.  Jour.,''  xxiO.  294. 
'Eng.  ^  Min.  Jour.,"  xxviii.  184. 
'Engineering''  xxi.  8ft,  64,  108, 
I  106, 167,  2(19,  249,  Z)8,  303. 

I  Dressing :  "  Report  on  Mechanical  Dressing  of  Mineimla,** 
I  by  E.  F.  Althans;  "Centennial  Exhibition  Reports,''  GroiV 
I  I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  207. 

Von  Sparre  Laboratory  ore  dresser     .    .    .  *  p  228 

Blake's  Ore  crusher       *  p.  288 

Marsden's  Ore  crusher *  p.  239 

Krom's  Roller  crusher *  p.  242 

Coxe  B^os.  4"  Co.'s  Anthnoite  breaker   .    .  *  p.  246 

Dingey,  Horlsontal  mill *  p.  248 

Althan's  Stamp  cams *  p.  261 

SaWs  Steam  stamp *  p.  268 

Ai^.t  Stamp  miU •p.XL 
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SUvtn  ^  Co.  Sorting  drum *  p.  269 

Coal  dreiwers p.  273 

Concentratom p  279 

Blei-neharley,  SileBia  Fiue  gnOn  Jig    .     .    .  •  p.  288 

Kasalov»ky's  Double  jig *  p.  289 

l4jLe  Superior.  Copper  jIg *  p.  290 

Bward's  Decanteur •  p.  297 

Btfrm<V$  Hydraulic  claniflcator      .    .     .     .  *  p  299 

J&twn'j  Dry  ore  conceDtrator *  p.  808 

Settling  apparatus p.  ()07 

Sluirc  tBblGH p.  3r)6 

Electro  magnetic  concentrators  .    .      p.  818 
EvrardTs  Rotary  picker  and  sorter p.  322 

Feeder,  Hendy      .    .       •  "Min.  ^  Sr.  /¥*«,'*  xxxit.  271. 

TuUoch •  ••M/n.  4r  .J>c.  /Vrw,'"  xxxiv  819. 

Steveruion      ....      "Min.  t  Sc.  Preas,'^  xxx.  32^3. 

Tuiloch ♦"Af/w.  ^  Sf.  iVrM,"  XXXV.  4U1. 

Furwice, revol.,  Bmekner  •  ''Iron  A^f,'*  xtU.,  Jan.  18,  p  1. 

Eatnes * ''ScUntiJir  Amrrican  Sup.^"  IXA. 

miV,Paul '' Scunufic  American  Sup  ,- mi. 

Procc8!i,  ammonia.      • 

aarke  if  Smith,  Br.   .     '*  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,''  xr.  108. 

HoUway "fron   l^r,' xxlv.,  July  24,  p.  3. 

Monnirr * ''Srimiijic  Anitrican  Sup.,''  11\. 


•♦3fi«.  &  Sc.  Press,''  xxxiv.  266. 
.  •  •*.V/«   If  Sc.  Press,''  xxxriii    137. 


Suuyart 

DaHs  . 
Boasting  fomace,  Fryer  •  *'Sfient(fie  American  Sup.,"  172. 
Shaft,  Kamage      .     .     .  •  ''Iron  Afie,"  xxii.,  Not.  28,  p.  6. 
Separator,  magnetic. 

Babeock  if  Ewell    .     .  •  "Srientijie  American,'-  xliil.  291. 

Uagnetic,  Edison  .     .      "Scienufic  American,'-  xlii.  388. 

•  *'Srt^ntiJir  Anuriran,*'  xliii.  36. 
•"Engineer,''  1.  6,91. 

Sifter •  r.flAoM7«v(r'a  "/>rV/.  "il  ,ed.  1877. 

Lalande •  Ibid.,   Fig.    1776.    ^^BiitaUwgie,'' 

Fig.  1773. 
Stamp,  Ball      .     .     .     .  •  ^'Iron  Age,"  xxl,,  May  9,  p.  1. 
Direct  act.,  pneumatic 

ShoU,  Br •  ''Engineer,"  xliii.  96. 

Washing  mach.,  Curson 

Iron  Works,  tr.      .     .  •  "EngineeHng,"  xxvi.fiO. 

•  Labouiaye's  "Diet.,"  ii.  ed.  1877, 

Art.  "  Mitaliurgie,"  Fige.  1766- 
17(59. 

French •  "Scientific  Ameriean  Sup  ,'"  2227. 

Taylor •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1232. 

WorkB,  Oausthal .     .     .  •  "Eng.  ^  Minnig  Jour.,"  xxi.  247, 
295,  303,  819,  345, 415,  439. 

Or'gan.     See  the  following  references  :  — 

History  of  the  oisan  in  report  of  H.  K.  Oliver  on  group 
XXV.  in  Tol.  ril.  '"Centennial  Exhibition  Reports,'*  p.  3b. 
Parlor  organs,  Jbid.,  p.  45. 


Blower 

Baekut      .... 

Heetricity,  applied  to 


Slectric  &  pneam.  appli. 
Cincinnati  Music  Hall 

compared  with  others 
Pipes 

Beeds,  manufacture  of  . 
Qaiden  City  Cathedral  . 


•  Figs.  8428,  8427,  p.  1676,  "A&cA. 
Diet." 

•  Fig.  7120,  p  2743,  Ibid. 

•  Uydr.  Blower,  Fig.  1401,  p.  476, 
supra. 

•  '•  Teleip-aphic  Journal,"  iv.  84. 

•  "Manvf.  if  BuiUrr,"  riii.  64. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,'"i2A. 

•  "Scientijic  Amer.,'^  xxxir.  117. 

"Sc.  American,"  xxxTiii.  824. 

•  Lxtboulaye-s    "Diet.''   "Orgues," 
ed.  1877. 

"Scientifir  American,"  xl.  110. 
"Scientijic  American^"  xli.  386. 

Or'gan,  Au'to-matlo.  See  Autophone,  p. 
67,  supra. 

Or'o-graph.  (optK,  a  mountain.)  An  instru- 
ment for  mapping  undulating  or  mountainous  sur- 
faces. 

As  constructed  by  M.  Schnuler,  the  infltrument  con^i'ts  of 
a  circular  papor-c.overed  plate  with  oentnil  vertical  aixi.s  car- 
rying a  sleere  which  can  turn  round  frt'fly.  On  thf  top  of 
the  slceTe  is  a  telescope  on  a  frame,  the  niovementH  of  which 
in  altitude  are  communicafod  to  a  pencil,  and  tmnoformed 
by  gearing  into  to-and-fro  movements.  If  the  t<»lo.'»cope  re- 
volves in  azimuth,  the  ntvle  dccribo."  a  circle  on  thv  plate  ; 
a  motion  in  azimuth  compounded  with  one  in  altitu<lp,  pivps 
an  oblique  line,  an  outwanl  or  inward  curve  ;  the  tnici'  pro- 
ducetl  being  further  fr<ini  or  nearer  to  the  central  axi.'s,  as 
the  movement  in  altitude  increafies  or  diminishes.  A  Rpirit- 
level  is  fixed  to  the  tele-irope,  and  graduated  scales  gire  the 
▼alue  in  height  of  any  point  on  the  tracing. 

Or'o-heli-o-graph.  An  instrument  invented 
by  M.  Noi',  and  described  in  a  memoir  to  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  France. 


It  eoosists  of  a  cameim,  the  nnsitiTe  plate  forming  th«> 
inner  horisontal  floor,  and  the  lens  locking  up  perpendiru- 
larly  to  the  sky.    Over  the  lens 
is  placed  a  silvered  mirror,  half  Fig.  1852. 

f lobe-shaped,  completely  cirru- 
ar  on  its  plan  and  paraholic 
through  its  vertical  section.  The  f 
result  is  that  an  image  of  all  sur- 
rounding objects  reflected  from 
this  half-ball-chaped  mirror  in 
received  by  the  lens,  and  trans- 
mitted thereby  to  the  sen.nitive 
plate  underneath,  wich  its  sur- 
face forming  a  right  angle  with 
the  axiii  of  the  lens  and  circular 
mirror.  By  this  means  a  circular  ^ 
panoramic  view  of  the  horixon  is 
obtained,  as  seen  from  the  stotion  Choke tu>grapk. 

the  oroheliograph  occupies. 

This  instrument  is  described  in  "Seitnttfir  Ameriean,'* 
xxxviii.,  40,  ♦  116.    See  also  PnoTOORAPnoittrEB,  fi*/ra. 

Or'tho-pe'dio    Ap-pli'an-oeB.      Apparatus 

for  talipes,  eversion  of  the  feet,  etc. 

See  Report  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  of  Qroup  XXIV  .  •  in 
vol.  'i\.,"  Centennial  Exhibition  Reports.^^  Darraek's  nm- 
hide  appliancph,  •. 

Dr.  Stillman'S  "  Ccmtributions  to  Orthopadic  Sur^rry,'' 
•  "Medical  Record,"  August  30, 1879. 

See  also  CuB-rooT  Appliancks  akd  Spukts,  pp.  208.  2D4: 
CuRVATURK  Apparatus,  p.  236,  supra. 

Or'tho-Bcopic  Eye'piece.  A  combination  of 
lenses  ii«m1  in  an  eye-piece,  giving  a  very  lan^e 
field  of  view. 

Kf liner's  orthoficopic  eye-piece  is  achromatic,  and  has  the 
advaiitn^ce  of  an  actually 
flat  field  and  a  straight, 
flat  image  of  any  o1)ject, 
correct  in  perspeetive, 
dii^tinct  in  itM  whole  ex- 
tent. It  confiistsof  three 
len.ses,  thebi-convex  col- 
lective lens  C,  the  flatter  ..^ 
curve  of  which  is  tow- 
ard the  object-glass,  and 
the  achromatic  lens  O, 
which    is    composed    of 

two  lenses,  similar  to  the  ^ 

achromatic  object  glass.  _^  ,  .     _'" 

6  6  is  a  diaphragm.  Ortkoscopte  Eye-ptect. 

O-ru'go.  From  Latin  Aurugo,  the  jaundice, 
referring  to  the  vellow  color  induced  by  oxidation. 
The  peculiar  oxidation  seen  on  ancient  broTiz<'S, 
and  which  gives  character  to  the  antique  medals 
and  statuary  in  that  alloy. 

See  Patina. 

Os'cil-la'ting  En'gine.  Engines  with  o<icil- 
lating  cvlindors  are  shown  in  Figs.  3430--.343.3,  pp. 
1578,  1579.  "  Mech.  Diet." ;  Screw  Proi>eller  Kn- 
glnes,  *p.  2073,  Ibid.  See  also  Mabikb  Enoixe, 
supra. 

The  type  of  paddle  engine,  phown  in  Figs.  1864, 1856,  has 
been  more  used  in  (ireat  Britain  than  any  other  on  aecoont 
of  the  large  power  which  can  be  provided  in  a  very  limited 
space  ;  the  piston  rods  working  direct  on  to  the  crank  pins, 
there  is  little  loss  by  friction  except  that  due  to  the  friction 
of  the  trunnions.  The  steam  enters  the  cylinders  through 
the  outer  trunnions,  and,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  paM^cf 
through  the  inner  trunnions  to  the  condenser.  The  ai^ 
pump  is  driven  from  a  crank  central  between  the  two  cyl- 
inders, and  the  two  feed-pumps*  are  driven  by  eccentrics  on 
tlie  iMuldle  hhaft.  The  bearingK  for  the  paddle  shaft  are  car- 
ried on  a  ctrong  entablature,  which  is  supported  on  wrought 
iron  Htuys  or  column.^  from  a  massive  base  plate. 

Such  engines  are  employed  on  the  English  channel  and 
river  iitcaiiier^,  and  the  form  of  the  framing  is  such  that, 
while  light,  it  ha.s  strength  to  re!»ist  the  strain  caused  by  the 
work  being  suddenly  thrown  on  one  paddle,  while  the  next 
moment  the  deep  immersion  is  snfRcient  to  greatly  retaid 
the  normal  !»p<«pd  of  the  engine. 
Orcillating  e\  Under  eng., 

"  I^rd  of  the  Isles  "  .  •  "Seienii/ie  Ameriean  Siep.,*^  1458. 

Penn LabouIa%/f'.%   "Diet.,**  "Bateau  a 

Vapeau,"  IV.,  Figs.  8415,  8416. 
Oscillating  steam  engine. 

AV>'..r/5 •  "Man.  ^  Bmlder,*'  x.  146. 

For  hjrht  draft  steamers. 

Wtlson.Wr *  "Engineering,"  x%i\i.^\. 

Wheel,  feathering. 

Williams •  "  Sc««»i«i^  ilm«teo»,"  xxxvi.  874. 
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OsciUating  Paddle  Engine. 

Oa'cil-la'tor.  A  machine,  the  principal  or  an 
imporUint  functional  portion  of  which  viliratos  iu 
a  carved  track  ;  c.  7.,the  oscillalinj^-cylinder  steam- 
engine,  the  oscillatinj^-shuttle  sewint?  machine. 

Oa'cil-lom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  augle  through  which  a  ^hip  rolls  at  sea. 


1855 


Otdttating  Paddle  Enging.     {Side  EUvation.) 

Os'mo-gene.  An  osmotic  aj»paratu8  of  M. 
Dnbrnnfant,  adapted  to  the  reHninc:  or  fabrication 
of  sugar.  Described  in  Labonlaye^s  "/)ictionnaire 
des  Arts  et  Manufacture^,*^  tome  iii.,  article  "  Sucre," 
Figs.  78,  79,  "  Osmose." 


Os'te-o-phor.  (SutfjicfiL)  A  powerful  bone 
forceps  with  lonp:  .serrated  jaws.  llamilton.  Fig. 
53  c,  p.  12,  Part  1.,  Tiemann's  "Armam.  Chirurg." 

Os'te-ot'o-my  In'stru-ments.  {Surffical.) 
See  Bone  Instruments,  p.  119,  supra. 

Os'te-o-trite.  {Surgical.)  A  couoidal-shaped 
bone-drill.  Marshall.  Fig.  78  c,  p.  22,  Part  I., 
Tiemann's  "Armamentarium  Chirunjlcum." 

Os  U'te-ri  Di-la'tor.  Sec  Cervix  Uteri 
Dilator,  "MecJi.  Diet."  tt  sujtra. 

0-the'o-8COpe.  A  form  of  radiometer  devised 
by  Mr.  Crookes,  which  revolves,  oven  thougli  desti- 
tute of  a  glass  envelope. 

"The  flwt  form  of  otheoscope  described  by  M.  Crooke* 
coD.«i<iti«  of  a  four-armed  tly,  each  carrying  a  vane  of  thin 
rlear  mica.  At  one  (tide  of  the  g\A»»  bulb  which  incIoM>s 
the  apparatus  there  is  a  vertical  plate  of  mica  blackened  on 
cue  face,  and  so  placed  that  each  vane  cloH*ly  approaches  it 
a.s  the  mill  rotates.  If  light  be  allowed  to  fall  only  upon 
the  clear  vane;*,  no  motion  is  produced;  but  if  the  light 
!«hiue  uiM>n  the  black  plate  the  vanes  instantly  begin  to  ro- 
tate, as  though  r»'|ieiled  by  a  molecular  wind  blowing  from 
this  iturface.  The  uiorement  is  therefore  produced  by  prei«- 
sure  genenitetl  vu  u  fixed  part  of  the  apparatus,  by  which 
the  movable  iwrtion  is  propelled.  As  this  driving-surface 
is  stationary,  it  in  not  restricted  in  weight,  siz«s  or  shape: 
and  hence  the  nuMliflcRtions  of  which  the  otheoscope  ad- 
mits are  well-nigh  endless."  —  "Chemical  News,^^  May  4, 
1877. 

Out'crop.  (Mining.)  That  portion  of  a  vein 
appearing  at  the  surface. 

Out'er-hung  Brake.  {Railway.)  One  in 
which  the  brake  shoes  and  beams  are  attached  out- 
side of  the  wheels. 

Out'rig-ger  Hoist.  A  hoisting  apparatus 
ri^jjijed  out  from  an  outer  wall ;  as  distinct  from 
the  hatchway  hoist.  —  *  "  Scientijic  Amtr."  xxxviii. 
22.i. 

Out'side  Molding  Ma-chine'.  That  form 
of  wood-planing  machines  in  which  the  cutter  is  on 
an  overhung  .»*pindle ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
inside  molding  machine.s,  in  which  the  cutter  is  be- 
tween the  bearings  of  the  spindle.  See  Fig.  3198, 
p.  1467,  "3/ecA. />*W." 

Out'sole  Tackling  Ma-chine'.  One  which 
drives  a  headed  nail  with  a  clinchini:  point,  which 
buri<s  itself  in  the  insole,  to  secure  the  outsole  to 
the  indole  for  future  sewing  or  pegging. 
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O'val  Ten'o-ning  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  making  oval  tenons,  on  the  ends  of  spokes  where 
they  enter  the  felly.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  tenon  Ib 
longer  with  the  grain  of  the  wootl  in  the  felly  than 
across  it.  Thi»  form  of  tenon  reduces  the  risk  of 
splitting  the  rim  in  driving  it  on  the  tenon,  and  dis- 
penses with  wedging. 

The  wheel  b  held  between  the  chuckii,  which  reoeire  the 
ends  of  the  hubs,  and  the  chucks  are  supported  on  a  sliding 
frame,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  the  spokes  to  the  de- 
sired length.    The  spoke  being  operated  on  is  held  between 


Fig.  1856 


Oval  Tenoning  Machine. 

two  geared  clamps,  which  open  and  close  simultaneously, 
bringing  the  center  of  the  Hpoke  to  the  center  of  the  retolr- 
ing  disks. 

The  upper  part  of  the  machine  in  which  the  diskx  reTolTe 
hH»  a  Tibrating  motion  given  to  it  by  the  weighted  hand 
lever.  By  depressing  this  lever  the  cutter-head  is  brought 
forward,  the  saw  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  spoke  and  bring- 
ing the  cutter-head  up  to  the  spoke,  cutting  the  oval,  which 
may  be  varied  in  size  to  suit  the  work  required. 


Oral  lathe 


Heckendon's  patent,  No.  222,901. 


O-va'ri-ot'o-my  In'atru-ments.     {Surfjical.) 
Instruments  for  the  extirpation  of  ovarian  tumors. 


The  list  includes  :  — 
Ligator. 
Eorascurs. 
Clamps. 

Vul.»ellum  forceps. 
Yulsellum  hook. 
Tenaculi. 
Blunt  hook. 


Tissue  and  sac  forceps. 
Tenaculum  forceps, 
PtMiiclc  forceps. 
Polypus  forceps. 
Uterine  fixator. 
Polyptome. 


Pages  92-99,  Tirmann's  ^^Armamentarium  Chirurginim.''' 

0'ver-flo"w' Gage.  {Gas.)  An  attachment  to 
a  .sitation  gas-meter.  It  performs  a  double  pur- 
pose :  (1.)  it  maintains  a  true  measuring  water 
line  on  the  inside  of  the  drum,  insuring  accurate 
registration;  and  (2)  it  produces  a  constant  change 
of  the  water  contained  in  tlie  meter  to  keep  it  free 
from  impurities,  especially  ammonia.  See  Sta- 
tion Meter. 

O'ver-hand  Knot.  {Nuutlcn/.)  A  form  of 
knot  shown  at  1,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  "Mech.  Diet*' 

O'ver-head'  Trav'el-ing  Crane.  These  are 
of  five  descriptions  :  — 

1.  Those  with  the  engine  and  boiler  moving  with  the  load. 

2.  Travelers  having  the  engine  and  boiler  fixed  at  one  end 
of  the  beaniH. 

8.  Travelers  driven  by  a  line  of  shafting. 
4.  Travelers  driven  by  a  high-speed  cord. 
6.  Travelers  driven  by  a  slow-speed  wire  rope. 
See  Fig.  3461,  p.  1586 ;  Fig.  6662,  p.  2336 ;  Figs.  6623,  6624, 
pp.  2618,  2619,  ^'Muh.  Diet,'* 


Traveling  crane,  60  ton 

Akock,  Br     ...    •  **Emjg^neering,'*  xxr.  86. 
Woolwich,  Br.      .     .        *' Seitntijic  Ameruetn  Sup..'' 93&. 
Laboulaye's  **lhct.,'''  iv.,  ''Sekafn- 
dage,''  Fig.  21. 

O'ver-head'  Work.  Countershafting  and 
gearing,  when  overhead. 

O'ver-hung'  Door.  One  supported  from 
ahove,  as  the  sliding  door  of  hams  and  cars. 

O'ver-hung'  Head.  A  cutter  on  a  spindle 
outside  of  the  bearing,  as  in  outside  molding  ma- 
chineB.     Fig.  3198,  p.  1467,  *' Mech.  Diet:* 

O'ver-pick'  Loom.  One  with  a  picking  or 
shuttle  driying  arrangement  above;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  under  or  side  picking  motion. 

O'ver-pres'sure  Valve.  A  valve  which  opens 
when  a  predetermined  pressure  in  a  boiler  has  been 
reached.  A  Safety  valve,  which  see.  A  special 
form  by  Hopkinson  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 
*  "Scientific  American  Supplement,*'  2192. 

O'ver-shot'  Sep'a-ra'tor.  (Agric)  One  io 
which  the  sheaf  grain  is  fed  into  the  threshing  ma- 
chine above  the  cylinder. 

O'ver-'wind'ing  Check.  A  device  to  cast 
loose  a  cage  from  the  hoist  when  a  certain  height 
is  attained,  to  avoid  accident  by  carrying  the  cage 
over  the  drum. 

In  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  1857  a  bar  connects  the  cable 
with  the  chain  attached  to  the  cage  in  such  a  xnaaaer  that 

Fig.  1857. 


Overtcindin^  Check. 

as  the  straight  bar   is   drawn   over  the   pulley  or  shetva, 

in   rai*e   the   cage  is  hoisted   too  high,  tbi.x   bar  will  -^p*- 

rate  !Ui"l  the  rage  hv  held  in  place  by  the  safety  clatcbe?, 

while  the  ropt-  or  cable  may  pass  over  the  sheave  iiithout 

taking  the  ejige  with  it.     This  bar  is  formed  in  two  pieces, 

huviii^i;  at  one  end  a  hook  and  at  the  other  a  socket  into 

which   the  hook  engages.     Light  rivets  are  driven  throufh 

both  hook  and  socket.     As  long  as  the  cage  is  held  by  tb« 

cable  the  bar  will  remain  as  one  piece  ;  but  as  soon  as  th* 

cage  is  raised  too  high  auJ  the  bar  is  draw  u  partly  over  tl» 

sheave,  the  bending  action  of  the  straight  bar  passing  ovn 

the  circular  sheave  breaks  the  rivets  and  throws  the  hook 

out  of  the  socket. 

I       In  Lane's  apparatus  the  hand  of  the  dial  does  all  the  work 

I  of  stopping  tile  cage.     When  it  moves  round  to  the  ptiinl 

which  indicates  that  the  cage  is  nearing  the  mouth  of  the 

shaft,  the  hand  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  lever, 

which  moves  a  second  lever  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rod 

which  reaches  to  the  engine,  and  there  moves  a  third  lever 

I  that  gradually  shuts  off  the  steam  and  stops  the  machinery. 

I       In  the  overwinder  check  at  the  Justice  mine  on  the  Com- 

I  stock,  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  below  the  top  of  the  shaft, 

I  the  cage  moves  a  lever  and  half  the  steam  is  shut  off  at  the 

engine.    The  cage  then  ascends  at  a  moderate  speed,  panes 

[  the  proper  stopping-place,  and  moves  on  upward  toward  the 

sheaves.     Just  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  danger,  how- 

I  ever,  the  cage  presses  another  lever,  a  powerful  bnke  is  ap* 


Platk  XXXUI. 
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plied  to  the  hoisting  reel,  aud  the  cage,  with  its  load,  ii  in- 
stantly stopped. 
See  DKTAcmiiO  Hook,  Fig.  802,  p.  258,  tupra. 

For  mine  cages    .  "Afin.  *  Se,  Press,'*  xxxrii.  869;  xxxri.. 
326. 
"^Oii  Age,'^  xxii.,  Aogiut  1,  p.  19. 

Laboulaye's  " Diriionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,"  It., 
ed.  1877,  article  *^BjtraeAute,'*  treating  of  safety  apparatus  for 
cages  in  mines,  etc 

Ox'i-dized  Sil'ver.  "  The  color  of  so-called 
oxidized  silver  depends  on  sulphurizatioD.  The 
silver  goods  are  dipped  into  a  boiling-hot  solution 
of  calcium  sulphide  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or 
into  ammonium  sulphide,  until  they  have  taken 
the  proper  color.  *  Old  silver '  is  a  coloration  pro- 
duced by  laying  on  a  mixture  of  graphite  and  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  some  fatty  matter,  and  cleaning 
off  with  blotting  paper  until  no  more  color  comes 
away.  Copper  acquires  a  handsome  look  if  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  If  it  is  desired  to  varnish 
oxidized  silver,  take  18  parts  alcohol,  3  red  ar- 
senic, and  1  castor  oil,  and  a  non-transparent  var- 
nish can  be  made,  which  may  be  diluted  with  its 
own  volume  of  alcohol,  if  a  particularly  thin  coat- 
ing is  wished."  —  '* Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal** 

Oya'ter  Curtnre. 

LIST  OF  UNITED  .STATES   PATENTS. 

126,470  Oyster  basket  of  galranized  metal  stripe. 

127,1K)3  Oyster  nurnery. 

130,631  Hoisting  bucket,  bottom  of  angle  iron  and  bars. 

149,921  Sunlcen  nt^t  to  keep  off  xtiir-nsii. 

212,389  Tank  for  fattening  oysters  ;  may  be  lowered  into 

the  water. 

217,558  Oyster  float  to  keep  oystcw  Hubmerged. 

221,326  OvHter  feeder  ;  two  tank.4  with  inclined  bottoms. 

Oya'ter  Dredge. 

LIST  OP  UNITED   STATES   PATENTS. 

26,680  Dredge  rope  runs  over  a  pulley  ;  landed  over  roller. 
Reissued  February  4,  1808. 

27,213  Rake  runs  on  sled  runnen. 

35,324  Guards  or  fenders  on  dredge  head. 

88,436  Conical  wheels  to  roller  on  gunwale. 

45,!X)4  Fenders  rods  to  aid  getting  dredge  over  roller. 

65,228  Flange  on  roller  to  aid  in  getting  dredge  aboard. 

59,812  DsTit  on  gunwale  to  raise  dredge. 

65,442  Srn>w  roller  on  gunwale. 

74,857  Aids  in  getting  dredge  aboard. 

78,509  Conjitrurtion  of  dredge  head. 

81.304  Adjustable  rake,  and  clevis. 

85,936  Guides  for  dredge  rope  to  roller. 

89,323  Guide  bars  on  dredge  head. 

97,420  Wire  ba-okct  behind  dredge  rake. 

109,104  Winding  apparatus  for  dredge  rope. 

12i),463  Adjustable  rake.     Float  to  keep  it  rertioal  in  sink- 
ing. 

121,227  Open-arched  cage  to  dredge. 

121,249  Windlj4.<<. 

122,423  Con.otruction  of  dredge. 

125,964  Automatic  adju.otment  of  rake. 

132,668  Automatic  udjustment  of  rake. 

138,164  Construction  of  rake. 

141,489  Bottom  opens  to  discharge  oysters. 

144,169  A  dredging  scoop,  with  angular  blade  and  prongs. 

178,498  Windla.'w. 

197.341  Windlass. 

217,(>31  Hoisting  drum  and  shaft. 

220,827  Dredge  winder. 


Steam  dredge.  Graves. 


^^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"**  3047. 


Oys'ter  Im'ple-menta.  These  are  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  the  practices  of  conntrifs  and  dis- 
tricts differ  materially.  Sec  under  the  heads: 
Oyster  Tongs,  Rakks.  etc. 

Plate  XXXIII.  is  a  collection  of  the  implements 
nsod  in  France,  in  the  parks  of  St.  Hrieuc,  Arca- 
chon,  and  the  Island  of  Re'  on  the  coast  of  Bre- 
Ugne :  — 

1-  a,  Wooden  rake  for  cleaning  oyster  park. 
6,  Rake  for  moTing  oysters. 
0,  Bake  for  cleaning  oyster  parks. 


2.  Wooden  rake  for  removing  oysters  from  the  parks. 
8.  a,  Shorel  for  lifting  o\.stei>  ifrmii  the  mud. 

6,  Shovel  for  use  in  the  park-. 

c,  Wooden  shorel   for  wn.xhing  collocton>  after  remoTal 
from  the  )tarks. 

dj  Wooden  rake  for  cleaning  parks  and  basins. 

*,  Iron  shovel  for  lifting  oyisters  froui  the  mud. 

4.  Fork  for  hunting  and  destroying  eoL^. 

5.  Shovel  for  throwing  water  on  oysters  after  they  have 

been  taken  from  the  beds. 

6.  Wooden  rake  for  removing  oysters  from  the  parks. 

7.  Two-pronged  hook  for  raising  oyster  bai^ket. 

8.  Shovel  to  select  oysters  in  boxes,  taking  only  the  Urge 

ones. 

9.  Knives  for  breaking  up  bunches  of  grown  oysters. 

10.  Sifter  for  separating  different  sixes  of  oysters. 

11.  Trap  for  taking  crabs. 

12.  Shovel  for  raking  oyster  beds. 

13.  Double  hook  for  raising  bunches  of  oysters. 

14.  Knife  for  breaking  up  bunches  of  grown  oysters. 

15.  Tool  for  boring  holes  in  tiles. 

16.  Tool  for  boring  holes  in  tiles. 

17.  Knife  for  breaking  up  bunrhes  of  grown  oysters. 

18.  Lock  for  letting  water  in  and  out  of  the  parks. 

19.  Knife  for  breaking  up  bunches  of  grown  oysters. 

20.  Caisson  for  niising  oysters. 

21.  Caisson  for  breaking  oysters  after  being  taken  from  the 

tiles. 

22.  Iron  rake  for  raking  oyster  beds. 

23.  Drag  net  with  rake.    (Prohibited  in  France.) 

24.  Galvanized  wire  ba.«ket  for  washing  oy.«*ters. 

26.  Drag-net,  used  only  under  surveillance  of  the  maritime 
guanl. 

26.  Stationary   nippers   for  separating  the  oyster  from  the 

tiles  by  breaking  the  tiles. 

27.  Hand-barrow  for  ottrr\ing  oysters. 

28.  Crab-trap  made  of  W(hx1  and  galvanized  wire. 

29.  Machine  for  separating  oysters  of  different  sizes. 

30.  Botary  rake  for  removing  clay  and  slime  from  oyster 

beds. 
81.  Crab  or  lobster  trap  made  of  galvanized  wire. 
32.  Sifter  for  separating  oysters. 
38.  Machine  for  separating  oysters  and  scraping  them  flmn 

the  slates. 

Oya'ter  Rakes  and  Tongs. 

LIST   OF   UNITED   8TA TE.S    PATENTS. 

19,516  Orapnel  jaws,  with  locking  catch. 

44,634  Barrel  use<l  as  a  drum  in  hoisting  rakes. 

58,426  Pair  of  rakes,  with  handle.«  and  lever  catch. 

75,650  Pair  of  rakes,  with  lazy  tongs. 

76,697  Hinged  rake-heads. 

105,495  Grapple  tongs. 

107,740  Grapple  tongs. 

135,167  I'onstruction  of  rake. 

201,559  <.'onstruction  of  tongs. 

Oys'ter    Range.      A    cooking:    arranprement, 
with  the  various  appurtenances  for  ^tewiug,  broil- 
Fig.  1868. 


Oifster  and  Chop-house  Ranee. 


OYSTER  BAN6E. 
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ing,  roasting,  frying,  Imking  of  oysters.  To  cite 
the  possibilities  would  be  to  copy  a  page  of  a  pos- 
sible bill  of  fare. 

Oys'ter  Tongs.  A  pair  of  hinged  claws  which 
are  approached  to  gather  the  oysters,  and  then 
forin  a  tray  in  which  they  are  contained  while  be- 
ing lifted  on  board. 

Fig.  1859. 


Oyster  Tongs. 
O'zo-ke'rite.     A  fossil  gum,  fonnd  in  Afriia. 


Cire/otnif  WtU 
Refined     .    .    . 


'  Teehnologiste;'  xxxTiii.  806. 
'  Tecknologiste,^'  xlii.  430. 


O'zone  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  In  M.  Bertbolet's  ap- 
paratus for  the  thermic  formation  of  ozone,  the 
gas  is  produced  by  means  of  the  silent  electric  dis- 
charge. 

It  con«i8t«  of  a  glaea  tube  to  which  are  connected  two 
smaller  tube«.  \  fourth  tube  is  placed  in  the  Urge  tube. 
The  apparatUH  is  tilled  with  a  conducting  liquid,  wat«.Tarulu- 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  in.serted  in  a  test  tube  fil1*>>l 
with  the  same.  The  electrodes  communicate  with  tlie  lit^iiid 
In  the  interior  tube,  and  with  tliat  in  the  te>t  glaae.  The  silent 
discharge  takes  place  in  the  annular  space  between  the  tubei? 
and  acts  on  the  oxygen  which  enters  at  one  of  the  smali«>r 
tul>cs  and  escapes  at  the  other.  The  gas  is  thwi  tran^forll:i^] 
into  ozone  through  the  influence  of  the  current. 

Ozone  Machine,  linrtlrtt  •  "■Scientijie  Aimerican,''*  xxxt.  83. 

.\pparatus *** Scirnti fie  American  tSup.,"  7*J7. 

Leeds *  ^*^  Scientific  American  Sup.,'^ 'Ha^ 

Oaonizer •'' Man.  ^  Builder,'' xii.  13^. 

Generator,  Le<''/.i  .     .     .      ^^  Sclent ijic  American,^'  xl.'li'l 
Ozonoscope ^^  Scientijic  American  Swp.,  ' --T-t 


P. 


Fis.  iKtiO. 


Sffatn    Parkins;. 


Pa-chym'e-ter.  A  Viennese  instrument  which 
determines  the  thickness  of  paper  to  the  1-1 000th 
of  an  inch.  The  micronirtcr  caliper  (which  see) 
has  much  more  deliaitc  adjustment. 

Pack'ing.  A 
stuffing  around  a 
part  to  prevent  leak- 
age of  a  fluid. 

Various  materials 
and  applications  are 
given  under  Pack- 
ing, p.  1590;  and 
Piston  Packing 
(45  citations),  pp. 
1717,  1718,  *'  Mech. 
Dictr 

The  packing  shown  is 
that  of  Ottenson,  Ham- 
burg. It  is  a  wick- 
twisted  hose  BtufTed  with 
mineral  and  animal 
grease,  and  wound 
around  the  pi^jton  rod  in 
a  continuous  coil.  The 
gland  being  screwed 
down  upon  the  packing 
expresses  sufficient  of  th» 
Cf.  Gun-metal,  Fault  .  " 
Metallic 

Jackson * 

KcUzenstein  .  .  .  .  * 
Steam,  PhiUips  .  .  .  * 
Hemp  and  Soapstone  .  * 
Wire  cloth  &  caoutchouc. 

Beardmore    .     .     .     .  •  ''Iron  Age,"  x.w.,  April  29,  p.  9. 

Pack'ing  Ex-pand'er.  A  .spring  to  K])read 
the  packintr  t)f  a  piston  or  valve  apiinst  the  surface 
upon  which  it  tniverse.s.  Soc  numerous  examples 
in  Fig.  3759,  p.  1716,  "3/^cA.  Pict:' 

Pack'ing  Gland.  An  anmilfvr  piece,  the  cover 
of  a  stnffinjr  box,  which  is  .<crowed  or  otherwise 
forced  into  tlie  stuffing^  box  to  txpand  the  packing 
against  the  piston.     See  Packing,  supra. 

Fack'^ng  Leath'er.  A  leathern  rinj?  on  a  pis- 
ton or  plunjrer,  traversing:  a^aiu.st  the  cylinder  or 
barrel  to  make  a  tight  joint  therewith. 

Pack  Sad'dle.  The  Spanish  military  pack 
saddle  is  shown  in  Fij^.  1861. 

The  sadrlle  has  nn  adjustment  of  the  **i(les  relatively  so  as  to 
f\t  the  width  of  .<houM«>r^  of  the  piirk  mule  The  pommel 
and  cantleafTord  point?*  of  attnrhment  for  the  brenst,  buttock, 
and  belly  band?,  and  nbo  for  the  cli.jins  by  which  tbe  load  is 
fai^tened  on  to  the  saddle.    The  body  is  sheet  Iron,  with  a 


'  lubricant. 
"  ^^  Entitle ''I 

''Sri,' tit  iff, 

*'' Scientific  .    . 

*  "-Irnn  Ai:t\"'  xxv.,  April  '20.  p.  7. 

*  '' Srienti fir  Ariifrirnn,"  xlii.  l')<>. 

*  ''Iron  Agt,'  XX.,  .Nov.  '1\),  p.  I). 


,"  xlix.  439. 
Arnrnrnn  Sup., 
Afrirnrnn  Sii/i. 


2739. 
1S27. 


coTering  of  leather  sewed  with  wire, 
n esses  of  hair  felt  secured  by 
clasps  to  the  saddle  and  capa- 
ble of  being  removed  and 
opened  so  as  to  take  out  or 
add  thicknesses  to  adjust  the 
saddle  to  the  sha^ie  of  the 
mule's  back. 

Pad   Brack'et.    A 

stable-wall  bracket  hav- 
in|;  a  sliape  adapted  to  ,| 
receive  the  saddle  which 
rests  thereon. 

Padlock.  Several 
forma  of  padlocks  are 
shown  on  page  1575. 
*'  Merfi.  Diet.,"  and  oth- 
ers may  be  f  o  u  u  d  b  y 
titles  in  the  list  under 
Ia)CK,  p.  1342,  Ibid. 

The  Mi/lrr  self-fastening 
lock,  which  ope  ra  tes  by 
thrusting  in  the  t.nng  of  the  ba-^p 
the  upper  figure  the  outer  plate 
is  removed  to  exhibit  the  mech- 
anism. A  is  the  dog,  which 
is  .CO  pivoted  as  to  fit  into  a  re- 
cces of  the  hasp  i»,  when  the 
latter  is  pushed  down.  The 
end  of  the  lower  arm  of  the  dog 
is  formed  with  an  angular  pro- 
jection C,  which,  engaging 
against  a  properly  shaped 
shoulder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
recess,  holds  the  hasp  in  the  po- 
hition  mentioned  in  opposition 
to  the  upward  tending  force  of 
one  arm  of  the  spring  D.  At 
£are  the  tumblers,  either  six 
or  seven  in  number,  according 
to  the  size  of  lock,  all  of  which 
are  pivoted  on  a  single  pin,  and 
each  provided  with  a  bent  wire 
spring,  as  shown.  The  upper 
portion  F  of  one  of  these 
springs,  instead  of  resting,  as 
do  the  others,  against  the  pro- 
jecting part  in  the  shell,  is 
brought  forward  and  under 
the  straight  arm  of  the  dog.  so 
as  to  force  the  lower  arm  of  the 
latter  again.<«t  the  tumblers,  and 
causes  the  projection  T  to  enter 
notches  in  the  tumblers,  when 
the  same  are  brought  into 
proper  position. 

Owing  to  the  angle  of  the 


The  lining  is  of  tliick- 
Fig.  ISGl 


Spanish 
ParLsaddle. 


is  shovna  in  Fig.  1862.     In 


Fig.  18G2. 


Self-loeki*^  Padlock 


PADLOCK. 
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notches  in  tha  tamblera,and  to  the  dog  being  in  a  solid  piece, 
it  is  only  when  all  the  notches  coincide  that  the  projection 
can  enter  them.  By  means  of  varying  the  positions  of  the 
notches  on  the  tumblers,  a  special  key  is  required  to  oper- 
ate each,  in  order  to  render  ail  the  notches  coincident.  The 
Icey  haring  peculiarly  formed  projections  and  recet^^es  at  it« 
extremity,  acts  on  all  the  tumblers  simultaneously,  and  lifts 
each  the  exact  distance  required. 

The  key  is  merely  pui^hed  in  the  proper  aperture,  freeing 
the  d«)g  as  above  described,  and  allowing  the  hasp  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  spring  />,  and  so  lifted  upward  into  the 
position  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  in  Fig.  1862.  Motion 
in  this  direction  is  then  limited  by  the  catch  H. 

Lock.  MiUer.    .    .    .    •  ''Iron  Age,'^  xxi.,  April  4,  p.  1. 

Pa'ging  and  Num'ber-ing  Ma-ohine'.  The 

principle  of  the  change  of  numbers  in  paging  ma- 
chines is  described  ander  that  head,  p.  1596,  "  Mech. 
Diet:' 

SutclifF's  paging  and  numbering  machine  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1868.  It  is  adapted  for  pacing  blank  books,  for  numbering 
bonds,  checks,  drafts,  policies,  tickets,  etc. 

Fig.  1868 


Paging  and  Numberhis  Machine. 

The  cut  represents  the  machine  ready  for  numbering,  with 
the  table  up,  and  the  smut-band  nnnoved.  For  imging  bookr<, 
a»  large  figures  are  ui»od,  it  is  neccs-ary  to  change  the  head, 
and  replace  the  smut-band  to  prcveut  smutting  the  pages. 
This  machine  is  compact,  has  two  inking  rollers,  both  of 
wliich  ink  the  figures,  an  adjustable  gage,  and  an  endless 
smut-band.  With  a  fouiwiisk  liead  it  will  number  or  page 
to  10,000;  with  six  disks  will  number  to  1,000.000. 

Pail  and  Tub  Ma-chin'er  -  y.  See  Fig. 
.'3484,  p.  1596,  "Mech.  Dirt:' 

In  Whitney's  pail  and  tub  machinery  the  wood  is  sawn  into 
planks  the  breadth  of  the  staves,  then  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
proper  length  ;  these  are  ngiiin  f»lired  into  staves  by  a  stout 
cylindrical  saw  with  the  teeth  formed  upon  its  extremity  ; 
the  staves  are  now  baked  in  an  oven,  then  have  the  edges 
phined  by  a  suitable  machine  to  the  requirpd  form,  the  pail 
IS  set  up  with  a  temporary  hoop  and  slipped  upon  a  conical 
chuck,  there  held  by  an  end-washer,  pUite,and  bolt,  and  the 
hoop  removed.  A  slide-rest  tool  is  then  passed  along  the  ex- 
terior surface,  the  temporary  hoop  is  again  applied,  and  then 
pushed  into  a  box  chuck,  another  slide-rest  tool  is  passed 
down  the  interior  and  finishes  at  one  move.  When  at  the 
bottom,  the  workman  with  the  left  hand  in  an  instant  moves 
another  chisel  to  form  the  groove  for  receiving  the  chine  of 
the  pail-bottom  and  chamfers  the  upper  edge.  The  boards 
for  the  bottom  are  planed  on  both  sides  in  an  ordinary  ma- 
etaine,  then  sawn  into  squares ;  the  squares  are  gripped  be- 
tween revolving  plates  and  cut  to  the  proper  diameter  by  a 
narting  tool,  whra  a  second  tool  bevels  the  edge  to  fit  the 


Paint  Bum'er.  An  instrument  for  softening 
paint  by  heat  or  gas,  in  order  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved.    Fig.  3188,  p.  1597,  "Mcch,  Diet:' 

Reed^s  atmospheric  paint  burner,  for  softening  paint  with 
gas,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1864.  The  two  burners  are  flattened 
out  so  as  to  present  a  wide  sheet  of  flame. 

Fig.  1864. 


Paint  Burner. 

Acid  proof  paint      .    .  ''ScUntiJU  American:'  xxxr,  ^8. 

€k>pper  paint  .     .     .     .  '*SeienliJieAmeriean,' xxxT.m. 
Paint  in  construction,  „  ,0^0 

Grimthaw  .     .     .     .  ''Sc»>n^^  ilwmmn  &tp.,'' 1988. 

Cleaning  oil  painUngs .  "  Scientific  Amencan  Sup. ,"  19»4. 

Paint'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  paint- 
ing of  laths  or  strips  of  wood,  or  iron,  evenly  and 
thoroughly  on  both  sides  and  on  the  edges.  —  Rob- 
erts, Br. 

There  are  two  feed  rollers,  the  lower  of  which  is  grooved 
spirally,  and  has  at  each  end  a  paddle-wheel  with  floats  so 
arranged  as  to  dip  into  a  tank  of  thin  paint,  and,  carrying  up 
the  liquid,  throw  it  on  the  rollers  and  on  the  strips  which 
may  be  fed  between  them.  The  strip  or  Uth  is  thus  washed 
with  paint  on  both  sides,  and  it  next  passes  between  two 
long  brushes  which  distribute  the  color  evenly,  and  remove 
and  return  to  the  tank  below  any  excess  of  paint. 

The  speed  of  the  small  machine,  which  takes  in  a  lath  8" 
wide  and  i"  thick,  is  estimated  at  6,000  running  feet,  say 
600  laths  per  hour,  on  both  sides  and  both  edges  ;  requiring 
the  attention  of  one  man  and  two  boys.  The  rollers  and  the 
brushes  have  a  vertical  adjustment  by  means  of  screws. 

Paint  Miz'er.  A  can  with  shaft  and  paddles, 
resembling  an  upright  churn.  Used  to  mix  paint 
with  the  necessary  oil,  turpentine,  varnish,  or  what 
not.  The  shaft  is  driven  by  hand -crank  and  gear- 
ing, and  the  outlet  is  by  faucet  with  a  gate. 

Pa-lam'poor.  (Fabric.)  A  bed  cover.  A 
highly  decorated  printed  cotton  goods  of  India. 
See  Pallampoor,  p.  1599,  "Mech.  Diet."  Also 
p.  427,  Ibid. 

Pal'a-tor'rha-phy  In'stru-ments.  {Surgi- 
cal.) For  sewing  up  a  clcf^  palate,  synonymous 
with  staphylorraphy.  See  Fig  5563,  p.  2309,  "il/ecA. 
Diet." 

Pale-O-phone'.  A  writing  telephone.  Cross. 
"Tfichnologistp"  xl.  48. 

Pali-er  Olis'sant.  A  bearing  where  the  jour- 
nal runs  on  a  film  of  lubricant  or  water. 

See  Fig.  3496,  p.  1539,  'Mf^rA.  DiV/."    See  also  Htdrauuc 

Pivot;  Water  Bearing.  Jhift.;  and  Journal  Bxarino,  Fig. 

1499,  p.  516,  supra. 

Palier  graisseur,  Bcthou- 
ariet  al •  *'  Teehnologiste,'*  xl.  897. 

Palier  graisseur,  DeUrm  •  **  Tecknologiste:^  xxxix.  278. 

Pivot  hydraulique,  Ge- 
rard   •  '*  Technologiste:''  xxxix.  78. 

Pa-lis'sy  Ware.  {Ceramics.)  A  faience  with 
stanniferous  glaze  and  raised  decorations  made  by 
Bernard  Palissy,  of  Saintes,  France,  alwut  1555. 

His  work  was  principally  representations  of 
aquatic     objects :    ^  fish,  1?$,^,  ig^, 

shells,  lizards,  etc.,  in  re- 
lief. 

Palm.  The  sailor's 
thimble :  made  of  leather, 
with  a  hole  for  t  h  e  i 
thumb  and  an  abutment 
over  the  palm  of  the 
hand  for  the  needle.  Palm. 
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Pan'el  Pla'ner.  1.  A  planing  machine  for 
working  on  thin  stuff  for  panels,  dressing  the  sur- 
face, and  feathering  the  edges  to  enter  the  grooves 
in  the  stiles. 

2.  A  machine  for  rabbeting  down  the  edges  of 
panels  in  order  to  leave  a  raised  central  portion.  A 
Panel  Raiser,  Fig.  3502,  p.  1602,  '*Mech.  Diet:' 

The  boards  are  fed  through  the  machine  by  two 
pairs  of  rollers,  all  of  which  are  driven  so  as  not, 
by  slipping,  to  mark  the  surface.  The  cutters  are 
secured  to  a  wrought-iron  adze  block,  and  the  pres- 
sure bars  hold  the  board  firmly  on  either  side  of 
the  cutter  head. 

Fig.  lS«i(>. 


Panel  Bonrd  Moffiin^  MaehifU. 

S.  A.  Woorh  4r  Co.  .     .    •  ''Mnnur.  If  Builder,''  viil.  193. 
Rowley  ^  Hrrmanee     .     *  ^'Snentifir  Awtriean,-  xliil.  164. 
See  also  Moldixo  Machine,  Fi^'^.  3200,  :^01,  p.  1468,  ''Mech. 
Dicty ;  Shaper,  Fig.  491^),  p.  21.33,  Ibid. 

Pan'krat-ic  Mi'cro-Boope.  The  microscope 
of  Oberhauser  &  Ploessl.  It  ha.s  a  sliding  tube 
containing  the  eye-piece,  by  which  its  distance  from 
the  object  j;lass  may  be  changed,  and  various  de- 
grees of  enlni-frement  of  the  image  obtained  without 
change  of  glasses. 

*  ^*  Manufacturer  (f  Builder '^ xi.  85. 

Pan'Ding  Ma-chine'.  A  crncker  or  biscuit 
machine  which  rolls  and  dusts  the  dough,  cuts  into 
crackers,  biscuits,  cakes,  or  snaps,  separates  the 
same  from  the  scraps,  and  places  the  work  on  pans 
ready  for  the  oven.  See  Cracker  Machine,  Fig. 
715,  p.  228,  SMpa. 

Pan-tel'c-graph.  One  for  reproducing  at  the 
receiving  end  a  message  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
sender. 

S<?e  FAC-smnJ!  Telegraph,  p.  324,  supra;  Autooraphio 
Telegraph,  p.  56,  suitra :  Electric  Writing  Apparatus,  *  p. 
304,  supra,  and  references  passim. 

Sawyer *''^o^  v4i''r,"  xvlil,,  July  20,  p.  3. 

•  "Sri^nli/ic  Anuriran  Sup..^'  302. 
d^Arlineourt      ....      ''Jmrr.  Sor.  Tel.  Ena.:^  rii.  lb. 

•  "  7V/^-.  Jour.,''  y\.  4%  ;  tii.  28. 
CaiteUi "MrrA.  D/W.,"  p.  191. 

Mfyer *  Suprn,p.  I'.i^. 

Coxpptnr •  Supra,  p.  804. 

BoneUi "JWecA.  Diet.,"  p.  784. 

Pan-tel'e-phone.  A  microphonic  transmitter, 
so  named  by  its  inventor,  Prof.  Leon  de  Locht,  Liege. 

It  is  sensitive  to  sonorous  vibrations  emanating  at  a  great 
dintance.  It  is  capable  of  trjinwmitting  word)*  spoken  at  4iV 
from  the  apparatus  to  a  distance  of  st* venil  niilos  throntjU  tlic 
medium  of  receiving  telephones.  It  is  composed  essentially 
of  a  movabl«»  plate  carrying  a  carbon  contact,  which  presses 
•gainst  a  di»k  of  carbon  or  metal,  silver  or  platinum. 

*'' ScientiJU  American '' xliii.  162. 

Pan'to-graph.  Statement  and  illustration,  p. 
160;i,  '  J/tcA.  Diet." 


Fenbf,  Br •  "JEWctiwrnng-,"  xxx.  8. 

•  **ScieKtiJic  Ameriean  Sup.,''  884& 

•  *^SeietUt/ie  American  Sup.,''  2506. 

•  ''Sdeniiju  Ameritan,^  xU.  66. 
PoUr,  Napoli,  Fr.      .     .  •  '' Engiiuering;'  xxvi.  427. 

Pan'to-graph  En-gra'ving  Ma-ohine'.    A 

system  of  etching  calico  rolls  by  means  of  a  panto- 
graphic  apparatus. 

a  copy  of  the  pattern  to  be  engraved  is  enlarged  by  camera 
to  aLy  required  vise  ;  this  copy  is  then  laid  on  a  table  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  machine ;  and  over  the  lines  of  this  copy 
the  operator  guides  a  stylos  or  tncing  point,  which,  by  bein^ 
connected  with  suitable  mechanism,  causes  a  number  of 
gravers  or  diamond  points  to  come  in  contact  with  Che  roller, 
eaeh  point  duplicating  on  its  surface  the  exact  copy,  in  min- 
iature, of  the  original  design.  The  roller  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  varnish,  and  upon  this  coating  the  figures  are 
etched.  After  this,  the  roller  is  immersed  in  nitric  acid, 
where  it  remains  till  the  metal  has  l>een  eaten  away  to  the 
required  depth  excepting  where  the  vamiab  preserves  the 
surface  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 

Pan-to-graphlc  Cut'ter  Form'ing  En'gine. 

A  milling  machine  for  forming  cutters  for  gear 
cutting. 

An  arrangement  by  which  from  a  templet  of  the  correct 
size,  uiy  required  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  sice  of  the 
cutter,  preserving  the  correctness  of  shape.  The  gear  cuttor 
is  turned  nearly  to  the  required  form  ;  the  notches  are  cut  in 
it,  and  the  duty  of  the  pantogniphic  engine  is  merely  to  give 
the  finishing  touch  to  each  cutting  edge  and  give  it  the  cor- 
rect outline.  —  Pratt  ff  Whitney. 

Pan-tom'e-ter.  (Surveying.)  An  instrument 
by  Fouqnier,  for  obtaining  angular  measurements. 
It  is  composed  of  two  vertical  cylindrical  drums  of 
the  same  diameter,  one  superposed  on  the  other  ax- 
ially. 

The  lower  has  a  socket  beneath  which  rests  on  a  staff,  and 
the  upper  one  turns  on  the  axis  and  has  two  planes  dia- 
metrically perpendicular  acting  as  alidades.  An  object  is 
viewed  through  one  and  the  angle  determined  by  aid  of  an 
opening  and  wire  in  the  lower  drum,  then  bring  on  the  other 
object  the  opening  and  wire  in  the  upper  drum.  The  angle 
sought  Is  then  equal  to  that  of  the  diametric  planes  of  the 
two  drums,  and  is  read  directly  by  aid  of  the  divisions  with 
which  they  are  furnished. 

Pan-top'ol-lite.  A  German  dynamite  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  naphthaline  dissolved 
in  the  nitro-glycerme.  Intended  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  disagreeable  nitrous  vapors  during  ex- 
plosion. 

Pa'per.  The  statement,  adopted  from  Pliny, 
and  given  on  p.  1604,  "Mech.  Did.,*'  as  to  the  mode 
of  making  paper  from  the  papyrus  reed,  requires 
correction. 

Pliny  said  a  great  many  things  from  knowledge 
and  still  more  from  information,  and  in  this  case  is 
not  correct.  He  describes  the  cutting  of  the  reed 
stalks  into  lengths  and  separating  "  by  splitting  the 
successive  folds  of  the  stalk  with  a  needle." 

A  critical  examination  of  the  papyrus  stalk  shows  that  it 
does  not  have  successive  folds,  but  its  triangular  stalks 
have  a  single  envelope  and  the  pith  on  the  inside  must  have 
been  divided  into  slices  by  a  knife,  either  in  strips  of  snch 
width  as  the  side  of  the  prism  admitted,  or  else  shaved  round 
and  round  (like  the  operation  of  cork  making)  making  a  long 
spiral  slice,  as  practiced  from  time  immemorial  in  China  and 
Formosa  in  making  what  is  popularly  called,  by  us,  "  rice 
paper,"  which  has  no  rice  in  its  composition  but  is  a  spiral 
shaving,  made  as  just  described  (of  the  papyrus),  from  the 
pith  of  the  Aralia  papyri/era,  which  grows  wild  in  Formosa. 
See  p.  1938,  "'Af^cA.  Diet." 

Materials  for  paper,  shown  or  cited  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition, 1876 :  — 

Common  and  Botanical  Names.  Ezhibited  fnoa. 

yitigney  f  Agava  Americana Mexico,  etc 

Maguey,  A^ava  Mexicana Mexico. 

^pn,mfih  hTx>om  { Esparto),  Macrochola  tenaeissima    .     Spain. 

Banana  leaves,  Musa Kg>pt- 

Haifa,  Ligeum  Spartium N.  Africa. 

China  graAs  (Rhea),  £b^mmame<>a Victoria^ 

New  Zealand  flax,  Phormium  tenax    ....  New  Zealand. 
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AgaT«,  Foureroya  gigantea Tropical  America. 

Cow-itch  tree,  Lagunaria  PoUtersoni  .     .    .    Norfolk  Island. 

Spaniflh  bayonet,  Yucea  tUoi/olia Victoria. 

Spanish  Xmynnet,  Yucca  JUamentosa Victoria. 

Adam's  ne«die,  Yucea  gloriosa Victoria. 

Adam's  needle,  SnarmanHia  Africana Africa. 

Adam's  needle,  Hibiscus  heterophyUus     .     .    .    Queensland. 

Qu<>enRland  hemp,  Sida  rttusa Queensland. 

Victorian  hemp,  Siida  pukhella Victoria. 

Queensland  grass  cloth,  P<>fi</-iM|7ropi}i9uiM  .    Queensland. 
Flame  tree,  Bnuhychiton  acerifoliwn  ....    Queensland. 

Bottle  tree,  Siercuita  rupestrii Queensland. 

Tree  nettle,  Laporlia  gigas *    .    Queensland. 

Mulberry  (Kuiea) Japan. 

Wild  cherry  (if t-no-Ari)  Japan. 

Siijai  hemp,  Agave  sisilana Yucatan. 

Pineapple,  Ananassa  saliva Jamaica. 

Pineapple,  Bromelia  sylvstris Mexico. 

Pineapple,  Bromelta  penguin Jamaica. 

Mohant  tree.  Hibiscus  arboreus  ....    Tropical  America. 

Okra,  McUva Jamaica. 

Yercum,  Calairopis  gigantea Jamaica. 

Bow-string  hemp,  i^ytxeviera  Zeyianica  ....     Jamaica. 

Ife  tree,  Sanseviera  AngoUnsis  .  Angola. 

Fig  tree,  Ficus  speciosa Brasil. 

Milk  weed,  Asdepias Brazil. 

I>iss,  Cyperus  dives Egypt. 

Cat-tail,  Typha  latifolia Egypt. 

Neilgherry  nettle,  Vnica  heterophytia India. 

Puyba(puya  flax),  £;csAmmapt<oya India. 

Kangra  hemp,  VanncUtis  sativa India. 

Barriala,  Sida  rhomhoidn India. 

Brown  hemp^  Hibiscus  cannabinus Bombay. 

Boselle,  Hibiscus  sabdariffa India. 

Indian  mallow,  Abutilon  Indicum India. 

Sun  hemp,  Crotalanajunrea India. 

Jnbbulpore  hemp,  Crotalaria  tenuifolia India. 

Jute,  CorehoTus  olitorius India. 

Nettle,  Urtica  incisa Queensland. 

Paper  mulberr>',  i»rou.t«on«fia  pa/7yrr/>ra    ,     .    Queensland. 
Hollyhock  tree,  Hibiscus  splendens      .     .  New  South  Wales. 

Hollyhock  tree,  Abutdon  venosum S.  America. 

Hollyhock  tree,  Abutilon  mollis H.  America. 

Hollyhock  tree,  Abutilon  Bedfordianum  .     .     .    &.  .\merica. 

Hollyhock  tree,  Abutilon  striatum 8.  America. 

Ribbon  tree  (lace  bark),  Pla^ianthus  bttulinus  .     N.  Zealand. 

Club  rush,  Seirpus  Jluviatilts Australia. 

Sedge  grass,  Carrx  appressa Australia. 

Gallingnll  ru.«h,  Cyperus  luridus  Australia. 

GsiXWxigiaM  xvkAh.j  Carex  pseudo-cyperus Australia. 

Sword  grass,  Gahnia  psittaeorum Australia. 

Sword  gras!«,  Cyperus  vaginatus Austialia. 

Sword  grass,  Lepidosperma  elatius Australia. 

Coast  sword  grass,  Lepidosperma  gladiatum     ,    .  Australia. 
Slender  sword  grass  (mat   grass),  Lepidosperma 

JUxuosa Australia. 

Black  reed  (cutting  gnuiA),  G'adium  radula  .     .     .  Australia. 

Stringy  bark.  Eucalyptus  obliqua Austialia. 

Messmate,  Eucalyptus  fissi lis Australia. 

Swamp  tea-tree,  Melaleuca  erieifolia Australia. 

Swamp  tea-tree,  MelaUura  genisti/olia      ....  Australia. 

Swamp  tea-tree,  Melaleuca  'squarosa Australia. 

Flame  tree,  Sterculia  aceri/olta    ....  New  South  Wales. 

Bottle  tree,  Sterculia  diversifolia Victoria 

Bottle  tree,  Sterculia  lucida Victoria. 

Bottle  tree,  Sterculia  feetida Malaysia. 

Lye  plant,  Commersonia  Fraseri Queensland. 

Lye  plant,  Dombeya  Natalensis Natal. 

Wire  graas^  Ekrhasta  tenaeissima Australia. 

Wire  grass,  Poa  Australia Australia. 

Plume  grass,  Arunda  eonspicua    .         ...     New  Zealand. 

BJTer  rash,  Isolepus  nodosa Australia. 

Searcoast  rush,  Juncus  maritimus Australia. 

Sear«>ast  rush,  Juncus  vaginettua Australia. 

Sea-coast  rush,  Dianella  latifolia Australia. 

Sea-coast  rush,  Dianella  longi/olia Australia. 

Ihiagon  tX99.Draca!na  Draco Teneriffe. 

Spear  lily .Doryanihes  excelsa    ....  Eastern  Australia. 

Bulrush,  Typha  angustifolia Austialia. 

Jaggery  palm,  Caryota  urens Queensland. 

Screw  pine,  Pandanus  utUis Australia. 

Common  rush,  Juncus  paueiflorus Australia. 

Tussock  grass,  Xerotes  longi/olin Australia. 

Currijong,  Pimelia  axiftnra Queensland. 

Currijong,  Dais  eotini/oiia Natal. 

Currijong,  Pittosporum  erani folium      ....         .    Natal. 

Manila  hemp  {abaca),  Musa  iextilis Philippines. 

Baobab,  Adamsonia  digitain Tropical  Africa. 

Baobab,  Strelitzta  regina South  Africa. 

Baobab,  Heliconia  gigantea Tropical  America. 

MraniA  { Rnvenala)^  MadiM^fascariensU  .    .     .    .  Madagascar. 

Urania,  Pterospermum  acerifolium Mauritius. 

Urania,  Guazuma  ulmifolia Mauritius. 

Uzaaia,  MdocMia  lOiace/oUa South  Africa. 

flNfo  palm,  Sagus  ruffia Maoritias. 


Sago  palm,  Sagus  saccAeri/era Mauritius. 

Sago  palm,  Livistona  mauritiana Mauritius. 

Sago  palm,  Sanseviera  zebrina Mauritius. 

Sago  palm,  Sanseviera  latifolia •.      Mauritius. 

Sago  palm,  Sanseviera  eyltndriea Mauritius. 

Sago  palm,  Colocasia  antiquorum India. 

Mulberry,  Morus  tartarica Tartary. 

Mulberry,  Alpinia  magnifica Tropical  Africa. 

Mulberry,  Ccrdiamyxa Egypt. 

Mulberry ,  Ixova  eorylifolia 

Panama  hat-straw,  Carludovica  pabncUa  ....  Ecuador. 
Bamboo,  Bambusa  vulgaris A>ia. 

The  Victoria  collection  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition 
embraced  samples  of  paper  made  from  plants  g;rowing  in 
Victoria,  Australia,  were  as  follows  :  — 

PAPE&  MADK  FROM   UaRK  OF 

Paper  mulbfrry  tree,  Bro%tssonetia  papyrifera. 

Salvia  Cana'iensis. 

Dais  continifolia. 

Htring^'bark,  Eucalyptus  obliqua. 

Messmate,  Eucalyptus fissilis. 

Soft-leaved  abutilon,  Abutilon  mollis. 

Veined  lantern  flower,  Abutilon  venosum. 

Currijong,  Pimelia  ax^ora. 

Lye  plant,  Commersonia  Fraseri^  Queensland. 

Thick-leaTed  pittosporum,  Pittosporum  crasxifolium. 

Queensland  grasscloth  plant,  Pipturus  propinquus. 

Common  tea  tree,  Melaleuca  erieifolia. 

Broom-leaved  tea  tree,  Melaleuca  genistifolia. 

Victorian  bottle  tree,  Sterculia  diversifolia. 

Flame  tree,  Sterculia  acerifotia. 

Chinese  grasscloth  plant,  Bahmeria  nivea. 

Victorian  hemp,  Sida  pulehelln. 

Queensland  hemp,  Sida  retiisa. 

Victorian  yellow-wood,  Melaleuca  squarrosa. 

Paper  made  from  Stems  of 

Victorian  nettle,  Urtica  incisa. 

Ehrharta  tenaeissima. 

Carex  appressa. 

Carex  pseud  o-eyperus. 

Isolepeis  nodosa. 

Few-flowered  rush,  Juncus  paueiflorus. 

Paper  made  from  Stems  and  Lsa?es  of 

GeJinia psittaeorum^  var.  erythroearpum. 
Tall  Hword  rush.  Lepidospvma  elatius. 
Tall  palm  lily,  Cordyline  indivi.w. 
New  Zealand  ilax,  PAormium  tenax. 
Pampas  grass,  Gynerium  arjgenteum. 
Plume  grass,  Arundo  eonspicua. 
Giant  lily,  Foureroya  gigantea. 
Cyperussp. 

CmbI  rush,  Juncus  maritimus. 
Small  sheathed  rush,  Juncus  vaginatus. 
Large  sheathed  rush,  Juncus  vaginatus. 
Coast  sword  rush,  Lepidosperma  gladiatum. 
Native  bulrush,  Typha  angustifolia. 
Seirp  Its  ftuviatilis. 
Mariea  Northiana, 

Native  tussock  grass,  Xerotes  longifolia. 
Screw  pine,  Pandanus  utilis. 
Cyperus  lucidus. 
Swamp  moss.  Conferva  sp. 
Dianella  latifolia. 
Jaggery  palm,  Caryota  urens. 

De  Naeyer  ft  Co.,  of  Willebroeck,  Belgium,  showed  at  the 
Peuris  Exposition  of  1878,  paper  manufactured  from  the  fol- 
lowing materials,  and  furnished  the  statement  of  percentage 
of  fiber  yielded  :  — 

Woods. 
Common  and  Botanical  Names.  Vi^ld  per  cent. 

Heath,  Erica  vulgaris 27.14 

Filbert  trees,  Corifliis  avellana 31.60 

Alder,  Alnus  glutinosa 84.30 

Bamboo,  JBambusa  thonarsu 84.82 

White  pine,  Abies  pectinata 34.60 

Horse  chestnut,  JEsculus  hippocastanus      .     .  88.26 

Oak,  Qiierrus  robitr 29.16 

White  poplar,  Populus  alba 86.81 

Red  pine,  Pinus  sylvestris  rubra    .     .         .     .  32.28 

Elm,  Utmus  campesiris 31.81 

Ash,  Frnx'nus  excehior 32.28 

Black  alder,  lihaviniu  fmngiUa 87.82 

Fir,  Pinus  sylvestris 35.17 

Osier,  Salix  alba 29.50 

Canadian  poplar.  Populus  Catuutenstt  ...  86.88 

Beech,  Fugus  sylvatica 30.90 

Pitch  pine,  Pmus  Australis 81.08 
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Walnut,  Juglans  regia 36.62 

Willow,  Salix  alba 87.82 

Birch,  Betula  alba 33.80 

Italian  poplar,  fopulus  Italtca  .     .     .  3ti.l2 

Acticih,  Kobina  pseu'ioaraeia "^/^^ 

lime  tree,  TiUta  Euro/tea 38.  IG 

Rattan,  Calamu.i  verm 29. 19 

Aspen  tree,  Populw  tremula 35.00 

IlEBBACEOUii   PLAKTS,   RO. 

Canielina,  Ca*nelina  satira 29.16 

Bent  grass,  Affrostis  sjiita  venti 45.82 

Buckwheat,  Fusopyrum  tsctiUntum  ....  30.60 

Mars^h  rush,  Sc<7>MS  pa/uj/n> 41.70 

Banana,  Musa  enxete 31.81 

Mateva,  Hyjthane.  Tfubair.a 26.08 

i>at!<,  Avtna  saliva 35.08 

New  Zealand  flax,  Phortnium  tenax  ....  32.71 

AKparagiu  8talk.«,  Asparagus  officinalis      .     .  32.56 

Mar»b  graas,  tilyceria  aquatiea 38.80 

Maisc,  ^a  mats 40.24 

llcad,  Phragmites  vulgaris 41.57 

Clanna,  Canna 20.29 

Rje,  SfcaU.  cereaU 44.12 

Giant  nettle,  Vrtua  dioica 21.66 

Sugar  cane,  Sarcharum  offieinarum  .         .     .  29.16 

Barley,  Hftrdeum  vulgare 36.21 

Sedge,  Carrx 33.86 

Wheat,  Tritirum  sativum 43.14 

Fromenteau,  Baldengna  Arundinaeia   .    .     .  46.17 

Blue  ting,  Enodium  cantleum  ......  40.07 

Hop,  Humulus  lupulus 34.84 

Canary  gra^s,  Phalari  Oiruiriensis     ....  44.16 

Wild  broom,  Spnrtium  seoparium     ....  32.48 

Dog's  gnuw,  Tritieum  repens 28.38 

An  eutronomieal  tower  29^  in  diameter  wa»  constructed  of 
paper  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A  paper  church  near  Berlin  ha«  a  capacity  for  nearly  1,000 
persons.  It  in  circular  within,  octagonal  without.  The  re- 
liefji  outside  and  statues  within,  the  roof,  ceiling,  the  Corin- 
thian capitals,  are  all  papier  mache,  rendered  wat«r-proof  by 
saturating  in  vitriol,  lime  water,  whey,  and  white  of  eggs. 

Brirk-s  are  made  of  paper  pulp  from  rough  materials  in 
Wisconsin. 

Barrels  of  paper  are  made  in  numerous  factories  in  the 
United  States. 

Paper  chimney-pots  are  made  in  Breslau,  and  are  light  and 
durable.     Before  the  paper  pulp  is  molded  and  compressed 
into  the  required  shape,  it  is  treated  with  chemicals  %\hich 
render  it  non-inflammable . 
See  also  —  asparagus  **  ISeimtifir  Amer.,'' xxxri'i  313. 

Asparagus **Snentific  Atntr.^''  xxx\i\.  i>2. 

Bagasse ".SriVw/Z/f/- vl>;jfr»>an,-' xlii    50. 

Bamboo *^Srient\fic  Arn.,*^  xxxiv.  49,  88. 

^^ Scientific  American  iSup.,"'  ^'^S. 
*'Eng.  ^  Mm.  Jovr.,"  xxvili.  128. 
Banana  fiber    ....      ** iSctrnti fir  American,^"  xMu.  tid 
Esparto  grass    ....      ** Scientific  American,'^  x\.  110. 

Gra.«s ^* Scientific  Avierican,'' xM.SW. 

Pahnetto  fibre  .     .     .     .      ** Scientific  American,"  x\i. 'i^i. 

Mop  plant *^Scifnti/ic  American,"  xl\.  ^7. 

Palm  fiber *'Man.  4"  Builder,'^  xil.  24" 

Photolithographic  .  . 
Poke- weed,  Phytolacca  . 
Rice  paper  of  China  .  . 
Woods  &  plants  yielding 

paper,  list 


Pa'per,  Printing, 

following :  — 

Agare. 

Albumenized  paper. 
AslxjptoH  paper. 
Backing  pan. 
Bank  note  paper. 
Bank  note  press. 
Blank  work  folder. 
Blotting  paper. 
Board  cutter. 
Book  backing  machine. 
Book  backing  vise. 
Bookbinder's  plow. 
Bookbinder's  press. 
Book  sawing  machine. 
Book  Hewing  machine. 
Book  stabbing  machine. 
Book  stitching  machine. 
Book  trimmer. 


Envelope  machine. 
Envelope  printing  press. 
Facsimile  printing  press. 
Fiber-faced  paper. 
File  holder. 
Finishing  stand. 
Fire- proof  paper. 
Folding  and  perforating  m. 
Folding  machine. 
Gage  table  shears. 
Gilding  press. 
Gold  paper. 
Grounding  machine. 
Inking  paid. 
Lace  paper. 
Lettering  stamp. 
Lithographic  press. 
Lithographic  «tone  dresser. 
Lithographic  stone  polish,  m. 
Mailing  table. 
Matrix-rolling  machine. 
Mechanical  printer. 
Mechanical  quoin. 
Message  copying  press. 
Motor  printer. 
Multicolor  printing  press. 
Music  printing. 
Numbering  chase. 
Pantograpnic  engraving  m. 
Paper. 

Paper  articles. 
Paper-bag  machine. 
Paper  barrel. 
Paper  building. 
Paper  calendering  machine. 
Paper  clipping  machine. 
Paper  collar  machine. 
Paper  coloring  machine. 
Paper  cutting  machine. 
Paper  cutting  and  winding  m. 
Paper  enamel. 
Paper  glazing  machine. 
Paper  knifo^^rinder. 
Paper  making. 
Paper  press. 
Paper  pulp  engine. 
Paper  rolling  machine. 
Pasteboard  cutter. 
Perfecting  press. 
I  Perforated  board. 


Perforating  mAchine. 

Photolithographic  p^ff. 

Postage  stamp. 

Prioting  machine 

Printing  presa. 

Proof  press. 

Pulp  boiler. 

Punching  press. 

Rag  boiler. 

Rag  knife. 

Rag  washer. 

Roller  bar. 

Rounding  machine. 

Ruling-pen  holder. 

Safety  paper. 

Sheet  calender. 

Shoot  board. 

Snatching  rollers. 

Steel  pen. 

Stereotype. 

Stereotype  beveling  i 

Stereotype  dressing  table. 

Stereotype  melting  fumaoe. 

Stop-cylinder  printing  madk. 

Striker. 

Taking-off  appacatus. 

Technograph. 

Ticket  printing. 

Tissue  papei. 

Transparent  paper. 

Two-revolution  press. 

Type. 

Type  composing  machine. 

T^pe  machine. 

Type-making  and  setting  m. 

Type  writer. 

Typographic  machine. 

Wall  paper. 

Wall  paper  machine. 

Wall  paper  polishing  maeh. 

Wall  paper  sticking  marhliift 

Washer. 

Water  proof  paper. 

Wet  printing  press. 

Wet  broke. 

Wood  paper. 

Wood-paper-stock  aasorter. 

Wood  pulp. 

Wood  rasping  machine. 

Wood  stock  boiler. 


**Scienti^.  American  Sup.,^'  1323. 
** Scientific  Amer.,'^  xxxix.  134. 
** Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2408. 

'Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxix.  212. 


Yucca "Afirt.  4"  Sc.  Press,''  xxxv.  289. 

Proteavr's  *' Practical  Guide  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper 
and  Boards.*' 

Krroxosmith's  ''Paper  Hanger^s  Companion.*^ 


Books.     See  under  the 


Bottom  plnte. 
Calendering  machine. 
Calender  rolls. 
Cameo  pre^. 
Card  and  ticket  cutter. 
Cardboard  cutter. 
Cardboard  machine. 
Chromo- lithographic  mach. 
Color  printing. 
Composing  machine. 
Coupon  ticket  machine 
Cutcher. 

Damping  apparatus 
DiHtributing  table. 
Electrotype. 
Electrotype  molding  i 
Electrotyping  battery. 
Embossing  machine. 


I  Pa'per  Bar'rel.  Barrels  are  made  from  molded 
I  pulp,  formed  in  sectioDS,  and  tlien  united ;  or  of 
i  paper  in  layers. 

I  The  process  of  preparing  the  papar  consists  in  snbjectisg 
I  three  layers  of  paper  (called  straw-board),  cemented  together, 
I  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  more  than  100  tons.  This  pro- 
ducc.«»  n  comp.ict,  solid  substance  of  great  resisting  power. 
Thc'tie  sheets  are  run  through  machinery  which  dovetails  the 
eudH,  making  them  ready  for  joining,  and  turns  the  edges. 
It  is  jmssed  through  another  machine,  which  gives  the  cylin- 
drical shape.  This  saves  25  per  cent,  in  packing  space  over 
the  upumI  barrel.  The  outside  of  the  barrel,  after  being  or- 
namented and  rendered  perfectly  air  and  water  proof,  is 
ready  to  put  together.  One  operator  can  easily  manufacture 
150  per  day,  while  from  15  to  20  have  been  considered  a  good 
day's  work  in  making  wooden  barrels.  Either  wooden  or 
paper  heads  can  be  used.  The  former  are  turned,  and  the 
latter  are  pressed  out  and  stamped  in  dies.  The  hoops  are 
strongly  united  bands  of  paper  Each  part  of  the  barrel, 
hoop,  head,  and  cylinder,  is  made  complete.  Empty  barrels 
can  be  packed  the  one  within  another,  and  put  together  aa 
reijuired.  The  weight  of  a  paper  barrel  is  about  one-half 
that  of  a  wooden  one.  —  Thompson. 

By  another  method  straw  pulp  is  run  into  a  mold  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-barrel,  cut  vertically.    The  ends  are  of 
paper,  but  are  protected  by  wood.    The  staves  are  thne- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
.See  also  ''Manufacturer  ^  Builder,^^  xli.  148. 

Pa'per  Bur'niBh-ing  Maohine'.  A  machine 
for  putting  a  polish  on  paper.  The  action  is  more 
ener<:ctic  than  that  of  the  calender,  which  depends 
upon  mere  pressure. 

See  Calendbrino  Machine,  Figs.  499,  500,  pp. 
152,  153,  snpra. 

The  substitution  of  glaied  rolls  for  the  burnishing  of  mar- 
bled and  colored  papers  with  polished  agates,  etc.,  has  not 
equaled  the  previous  result.  Fig.  1867  is  a  machine  bv  M. 
Alauzet,  of  Paris,  for  manipulating  the  bumtshing  stone,  aod 
thus  economising  the  cost  without  impairing  the  beauty  of 
the  imparted  surface.  This  machine,  which  may  be  used  for 
dyed  and  undy  ed  paper,  b  double  acting ;  the  sheets  of  papa 
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PAPER  CUTTER 


are  represented  by  e,  while  a  shows  the  bumishing  Atone 
guldfid  and  moyed  by  the  bar  6  d  t  and  *he  rod  ^,  which  is 

Fig.1867. 


Baper  Burnishing  Machine. 


connected  with  the  crank/.    The  weights  t  and  /  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to  requirements. 
See  also  Papib  OLAzwa  Machbib  and  Photogkaph  Bim- 


Pa'per  Cal'en-der-ing  Ma-chine'. 

Poole's  saper-calender  rollers.  Fig.  499,  p.  152, 
supra. 

Pierron  &  Dehaitres  French  calendering  ma- 
chine, Fig.  500,  page  153,  supra. 

See  also  Plater  ;  Super  Calender,  infra. 

See  also  Paper  Glazing  Machine,  injra. 


Fig.  1868. 


Paper  Car  Wheel. 

2.  Tire-boit.  5.  Tire. 

8.  Hub-bolt.  6.  Compressed  paper. 

Pa^>er  CarHbon  Lamp.  A  form  of  incandes- 
cent electric  lamp  in  whicri  a  slip  of  paper  reduced 
to  carbon  is  used  as  the  illuminated  a«^cnt  in  a  glass 
globe  with  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  The  car- 
bonized strip  of  paper  is  the  substitute  for  other 
forms  of  carbon,  such  as  rattan  or  bamboo  bark,  or 
the  metal  platinum.  The  mode  of  disposing  the 
carbon  arc  and  its  connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  938, 
Plate  XIV.,  opp.  p.  300,  supra. 

Pa'per  Car'pet. 

P&per  to  rendered  hard  and  tenacious  by  subjecting  the 
pulp  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc.  After  it  has  been 
creAted  with  the  chloride,  it  i»  t>ubinitto<l  to  a  strong  pressure, 
thereafter  becoming  as  hard  as  worxl  and  as  tough  as  leather. 

"  A  paper  carpet  in  now  made  in  Enjrland,  and  designed  to 
imitate  ]inrquet  flooring,  the  paper  beinj?  printed  in  patterns 
to  imitate  different  woods  from  phofogmphs,  so  that  the  re- 
semblance is  perfect.  The  floor  U  first  prepared  by  being 
made  perfectly  level,  and  the  crevices  filled  up  with  plaster- 
of  paris  ;  over  the  surface,  as  thus  prepared,  hession  (paper 
treated  with  chloride  of  sine),  is  stretched,  and  on  this  first 
lining  paper,  and  then  the  patt<«nied  paper,  is  lasted,  the 
whole  being  finished  with  n  r«^ting  of  a  i»eouHar  hard  and 
wear-resisting  varnish."  —  ^'Furniture  Tro>U  Journal/^  Br. 

Bee  also  Lf.athe&,  Abtipicial,  supra,  and  references  there 
cited. 

Thi  imitation  of  .Tapanese  p*per,  for  decorative  purposes, 
fc  made  by  the  Pavey  Co.,  of  TA)ndon. 

It  is  made  of  hemp  and  jute,  with  a  snuill  percentage  of 
animal  matter.  It  is  uited  for  lambrequins,  window  and  bed 
turtains,  tapestry,  blinds,  valances,  upholstery,  etc.  It  Is 
ma<le  and  printed  In  imitation  of  silk,  woolen,  cotton  stuffs, 
the  brocades  of  Lyons,  reps,  woolen  and  silk  damasks  of 
P^ris  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  cretonnes  of  Mulhouse,  while  it 
retains  the  peculiar  Japanese  characteristics. 

The  paper  is  first  formed  into  an  endless)  roll,  and  is  per- 
wctly  white  in  color.     Afterward  it  is  taken  to  an  embossing 
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machine,  which  impresses  it  slightly,  and  then  the  design  is 
printed  from  electrotype  plates,  first  east  from  the  wood  and 
formed  upon  a  roller,  as  in  wall-paper  printing. 

Pa'per  Car'-'wrhecl.  (Railway.)  A  car  wheel 
with  steel  tire  and  a  web  of  compressed  paper  be- 
tween plates  which  are  bolted  to  the  hub  and  tire. 
It  is  shown  by  section,  and  also  by  elevation,  in  Fig. 
1868. 

The  central  portion  of  the  wheel  is  entirely  of  thicknesses 
of  paper,  united  by  paste  and  compressed  by  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery to  the  consistence  of  wood,  but  without  the  liability 
to  split,  which  wckkI  has  more  or  less ;  the  hub  and  the  tires 
are  of  steel.  One  of  these  wheels,  used  under  a  Pullman 
ear,  has  run  for  eight  years,  and  for  a  distance  of  802,900 
miles. 

Pa'per  Clip'ping  Bfa-chine'.  A  machine  for 
trimming  the  edges  of  books,  or  of  paper  in  piles. 
See  Paper  Cutter. 

Pa'per  Collar  Ma-chine'.  See  p.  1619, 
"  Mech.  Diet:* 

The  Lockwood  machine  work.**  from  an  endless  web  of 
paper,  or  of  cloth  and  paper,  the  width  of  the  web  being 
slightly  greater  than  the  length  ot  the  collar  required.  The 
web  passes  over  rollers,  and  then  beneath  an  intermitting 
descending  platen,  which  has  two  sets  of  dies  by  which  the 
collars  are  cut,  creased,  button-holed,  stitch-marked,  and 
embossed  with  the  name  and  number  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
per  day.  The  material  is  fetl  intermittingly  and  receives  the 
button-holes,  stitch  marking,  and  embossed  number  by  one 
set  of  dies,  then  is  advanr^  beneath  the  cutting-out  dies, 
both  sets  of  dies  descending  at  once,  but  operating  consecu- 
tivelv  upon  the  paper. 

Wnen  paper  only  is  used  for  the  collar,  three  strips  of 
gummed  cloth  are  fed  from  spools,  t^o  as  to  be  exactly  over 
the  places  for  the  three  button-holes.  The  patches  are  cut 
from  these  and  automatically  damped,  deposited  upon  and 
fastened  to  the  web  in  the  places  where  the  holes  are  to  l)e 
cut. 

A  forming  machine  then  bends  the  paper  collar  at  the 
crease,  taking  them  in  endwise,  and  dischaiges  them  at  the 
rate  of  60,000  per  day. 

Pa'per  Cut'ter.  A  machine  for  cutting  paper 
in  pile.  In  the  Sanford  cutter,  Fig.  1869,  the  knife 
is  brought  down  obliquely  upon  the  pile  and  re- 
turns by  a  quick  upward  stroke.  The  table  has 
rules  and  lines  for  cutting  to  measure.  The  paper 
damp  is  moved  independently. 

Another  form  of  paper  cutter  is  that  for  scoring  and  cut- 
ting paper  boards  for  boxet:,  notching  the  comers,  and  scop- 
ing the  jdnts.  —  Sanborn. 

Fig.  1869. 


Paper  Cutter. 

•^^Manufacturer and  Builder'' xi.  198. 

•^* Scientific  American"' xl.  310. 

See  Figs.  8624,  8625.  pp.  1620, 1621,  ''Mech.  Dict.''^ 

See  also  Book  Trimmer,  Semple,  Fig.  384,  p.  121 ;  Board 

Cdttxr,  Fig.  864,  p.  113 ;  Cabo  Curna,  Figs.  589-641,  p.  166^ 

sitpra. 
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Pa'per  B-nam'eL  Enamel  for  paper  card* 
and  papeterie. 

For  white,  and  forall  pale  and  delicate  (hades,  tak.i  HA  t*J  f. 
by  weight  of  parafflne,  add  thereto  100  parts  of  iiur.'  KJH.bi 
(China  clay),  rery  dry,  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  Before  mixing  with  the  kaolin  the  par- 
iLfflne  must  be  heated  to  fusing  point.  Let  the 
mixture  cool,  and  it  will  form  a  homogeneous 
xnaM,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  powder  and 
worked  into  a  piwte  in  a  paint  mill  with  warm 
water.  The  enamel  is  then  ready  for  application. 
It  can  be  tinted  to  any  desired  color. 

Pa'per  Gla'zing  Roller.  A  ma- 
chine through  whidi  paper  or  card  is 
passed  to  give  to  it  a  bnmubed  surface. 

The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  1870  is  that  of  Pierrin  et  De- 
haYtre,  of  Paris.  The  paper  is  passed  between  two  rollers, 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  driven,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
upper  one  gives  a  sliding  pressure  which  compacts  the  sur- 
iace  of  the  paper  in  the  manner  of  a  burnisher. 

Fiis.  187U. 


Fig.  1872. 


Paper  Knife  Sharpener.     {Side  Elevation.) 

Pa'per  Ma-chin'e-ry,  et<». 

ArficU.'s    of,   machinery 

for  making 

Barrel 

Helting,  Crane 

Box 


French  Paper-gtazing  Machine. 


Fig.  1871. 


Pa'per  Knife  Sharp'en-er.  The  machine  of 
Bell,  of  Lucerne  (Switz.),  is 
shown  in  i'igs.  1871,  1872; 
it  is  adapted  for  knives  up 
to  1.5  meter  in  length.  The 
emery  wheel  is  in  fixed 
bearings,  and  the  knife,  se- 
cured to  a  slide  rest,  trav- 
erwes  in  front  of  it.  The 
wheel  is  .45  to  .5  m.  in  diam- 
eter and  makes  600  turns 
per  minute.  The  knife  is 
advanced  to  the  emery  wheel 
by  hand  wheel  and  screw. 
-The  motion  of  the  griiiding 
wheel  is  communicated  to 
the  slide  rest  which  passes 
the  knife  to  and  fro  by  aa 
alternate  movement.    See  Gbimdino  Machinb. 


Carbon  lamp,  Edison    . 

Carbon  paper  apparatus , 

Liebert,  Fr 

(Coloring  machine  .  . 
Cutting  machine. 

Brotcn  ^  Carver     .    . 

Feister 

Cutter,  "  Diamond." 

Schlenker 


»♦&.  Anur.,^*  xxxvi.aSd. 
''Man.  &■  Build., '^  xiL149. 

Cooper's  *' Belting,''  198. 

Labovlave's  *'D»><.,"  ir.. 
ed.  1877,  article  "  Sor/* 
*^Van  NosiramPs   Mag.,'* 

xxiii.  1. 

•  •'&.  Amer.  Sup.,''  2438. 
"Sr.  ^m*r.,»»  XXXV.  354. 

•  *' Engineering^*''  xxi  i'i25k 
^*'Sc.Amer.,^  xliii.  178. 


Dome,  observatory 


Sc.  Amer.f"  xxxix. 
xl.  310. 

Man.  if  Builder, *' x\  198. 

Van   Nostrand^s  Mag.^ 
XX.  448. 

Fire-proof "Sr-^ww-.  SWp.,"  2511. 

Folding  mach.,  Forsaith  *  **Man.  4"  ButUfer,*'  viii.  l. 

HardiMiing ".Sr.  ^rww-.,'' xxxiv.  310. 

.Iapaii«:^,  on,  Munroe   .  •  "JETn^n^rr,*' xli.  415. 
Japanese,  Ogi  .     .    .     .  •  **Engineer,'\xli.3bS^^ 

licather 

Making,    Albion  Paper 


Mills 

Making,  technology  of. 

Amot 


*Sc.  Amer.;*  JlxL  274. 
''&.i4m«'.«xlii.a07. 


Machinery 
Japanese . 


Mill,  Japanese,  Ogi  .    . 

Macht^  molds  .... 
NefcativeH,  pap.  by  Abney 
Papyroxyline    .... 

J  Preservative,  mildew,  etc. 

J|  Press 


"&.  Amer.   Sup.,*'  173i 

1750,  1846,   1862,  1879^ 

1966. 
"^Sr.  Amer.;*  xxxvi.  339. 
**Se    Amer.;*  xxxij.  mi 

XXXV.  100. 
'^Engineering,'**  xxi.  399, 

422. 
♦•Jtfan.  if  Builder,'*  ix.  144. 
''Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,"  \>V^. 
"Sc.  Amer.  Sitp.,-*  17.'>2. 

See  also  Gun  Cottox^ 
,    "Se.  American;^  xli.  36. 

•  "Sc.  American,^'  xli.  82. 

•  "  Sc.  American;*  xli,  2L 


Paper  Knife  Sharpener, 
I  End  Virw.) 


'    ^-§l'ress,  Jones .     .     . 
» Tocele  motion. 

•       lioomer  ^  Borchrt  .     .•"Sc.  Amer.,**  xUi.  212. 
'  Pulleys  &  pulley  cover*      Cooper's  "Belting;*  xr. 
"^  Pulp,  black,  recipes       .     ''Sc.  Amer.  Sup.;'  8971. 
Pulp  boiler,  Roeckner    ,  •  "Sr.  Amer.  Sup.,'*  698. 

Pulp  boxes "Iron  Age;*  xvii.,   April 

13,  28. 
Pulp  engine     ...         ...     "Se.  ^m«'.,"xxxTi.4<^8. 

Pulp  mach.,  i>6r«n««     .    .     .     "Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,'' ^(H. 
Sheathing  for  vessels   ....      ''Iron  Age;*  xxir.,  Sept. 

18,  p.  1. 

Splitting **  Sc.  American^'**  x}.  ^ 

Tepter ••*&. -4»ner.,"xxxTiii.  O. 

Testing  machine,  Chauvin^ 

Mann-Darbel,  Fr •  "Engineering;*  xxti.  186. 

Pa'per  Rolling  Ma-chine'.  See  Paper 
Glazing  Roller,  Fig.  1870,  supra ;  Plates,  infra; 
Calendering  Machine,  Figs.  499,  500,  pp.  15^ 
153,  supra. 

Pa'per  Test'er.  A  machine  in  which  the  tea- 
sile  strength  of  a  strip  of  paper  of  a  given  width  is 
ascertained. 

In  Fig.  1873  the  paper  is  tested  by  the  direct  ao- 
tion  of  a  weight,  avoiding  the  variations  which  arise 
in  the  use  of  springs. 

The  strip  of  paper  is  secured  by  cam  clamps  in  the  ttro 
holders.  By  rotation  of  the  hand  wheel  the  rlamps  are  sep- 
arated, and  the  strain  is  indicated  by  the  finger  against  tlw 
graduated  arc. 
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PARCHMENT  PAPER. 


rig.  1873. 


Paper  Tester. 

Ckavin  ^  Marin- Darbd.    .    .*•'&.  j4mrrfcafi,"  xxxTiii.(J9. 
•  '*5e.  AmerieaH,"  xxxix.  211. 

Pa'per  "Weight,  (Glass.)  Ornamental  blocks 
or  ^lobcfi  made  in  various  ways.  See  Camko  In- 
crustation ;  Filigree  ;  Vitro  de  Trino  ; 
MiLLEFiOKi ;  andlist  on  pp.  975,  976,  **i\fech.  Diet.'* 

Pa'per  Wet'ting  Ma-chine'.  The  bundle 
of  paper  is  placed  on  the  bank,  and  fed  in  quires, 
either  open  or  folded,  to  guides  on  the  feed  table. 
At  the  proper  time  the  table  advances  and  enters 
the  paper  between  two  cylinders  covered  with  felt, 
the  lower  one  of  which  runs  in  a  troug:h  of  water. 
As  the  paper  issues  from  these  cylinders,  it  piisses 
between  a  top  and  bottom  sprinkler,  by  which  addi- 
tional water  can  be  put  on,  and  the  quantity  can  be 
regulated  at  pleasure.  The  paper  is  then  conveyed 
by  cords  to  a  sheet-flyer,  which  lays  it  on  a  table 
suspended  on  springs.  These  springs  are  adjusted 
to  suit  the  weight  of  the  paper,  so  that  the  table 
falls  as  the  weight  increases,  and  thus  keeps  the  top 
of  the  pile  always  at  the  same  height.  —  Hoe. 

Pa-pyr'o-graph.  Known  also  by  other  names. 
See  Hectograph  ;  Copygrapu  ;  Manifold,  etc. 
See  also  Gelatine  Copying  Process,  and  refer- 
ences passim. 

Par-a-boPio n-ln'min-a'tor.  (Optics.)  Beck's. 
A  means  of  illuminating  opaque  objects  under  the 
microscope. 

It  conaiatB  of  one  half  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  parabola 
made  of  poli«bed  iiilver,  and  ulidett  by  meanfl  of  a  fitting,  up 
and  down  upon  the  outside  tube  of  the  object  glau.  All 
paxmllel  rays  falling  upon  the  silver  surface  will  bo  reflected 
to  the  focuM  of  the  parabola  which  m  of  necessity  in  the 
optic  axis  of  the  microitcope,  at  the  point  where  the  object 
under  examination  is  situated.  See  fig.  8545,  p.  1629, 
"Af«M.  />ici." 

Par'a-oen-te'Bis  In'stni-ments.    (Surgical.) 
Instruments  for  tapping  a  cavity. 
Far  Paracentesis  abdominis :  — 

Drainage  tubea. 

Trocars. 

Aerators. 

Anpiimtor  needles. 
For  Paracentesis  cornea  :  — 

Trocars. 
For  Paracentesis  thoracis  :  — 
Disuta/oy's  Aapirator,  Fig.  6666,  p.  2829,  "3f«c/*.  Dirt.»» 

Par'a-chnte  Light.  A  device  invented  by 
General  Boxer  and  used  in  the  British  military  ser- 
Tice  as  a  means  of  revealing  the  enemy's  position 
and  movements  at  night 

It  forms,  when  closed,  a  large  shell,  expanding  into  a  huge 
umbrella,  15^  high,  when  opened,  the  cup  of  composition 
which  is  suspended  being  designed  to  bum  4^  minutes. 

The  star  shell,  which  has  been  designed  m  a  substitute,  is 
■rach  smaller  and  more  portable,  and  of  comparatiTely  tri- 
fling cost.  It  can  be  fired  into  the  air  from  a  mortar  at  the 
xtcuired  angle  to  show  the  enemy's  works,  and  bums  with  a 
briiliant  light  for  about  half  a  minute,  long  enough  to  take 
an  obetrtalluu  and  i»y  a  gun.  but  not  long  enough  to  allow 


Drainage  canul& 
Hollow  trocar. 
Clamp  forceps. 


Needles. 


I  an  advene  wind  to  bring  the  light  back  oTer  the  firing  point, 
and  so  turn  the  adrantage  in  favor  of  the  enemy. 

Par'af-fine.  The  mode  of  manufacture  of  par- 
affine  and  some  of  its  uses  are  referred  to  on  pp. 
1629,  1630,  *'A/ecA.  Diet.*' 

Its  use  depends  upon  several  qualities :  It  is 
inodorous,  white,  clean,  tasteless,  uou-oxidizable, 
water  repeilaut,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  in- 
flammable, plastic. 

It  is  used  as  a  water-proofing  material  for  fabrics  and  paper. 

Lining  wooden  and  metallic  vei^seU. 

Saturating  paper  as  a  water  repellant.  and  to  preserve  con- 
tents from  becoming  rancid,  — butter,  for  instance. 

Trays  and  tanks  for  acids  and  voltaic  batteries. 

Insulator  (electricj. 

For  covering  splints  and  other  paraphernalia  subject  to 
septic  influences. 

As  a  polisher  under  the  iron  in  fine  laundry  work. 

As  a  vehicle  of  the  fulminate  in  matches. 

As  a  covering  lor  cartridges. 

Paper  saturated  with  parafllne  is  used  to  inclose  saccliarine 
or  saponaceouM  materials,  etc. 

Maithtws  lines  with  parafllne  the  enameled  metal  reser- 
voirs of  his  soda  fountain. 

Hoe  lines  glass  electrotype  batlis  with  parafllne. 

Stauntvn  preserves  fruit  and  vegetables  by  films  of  paraf- 
flne. 

Makes  boxes,  cans,  or  vessels  air-tight  by  lining  with  par- 
afllne, for  holding  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  butter,  spices,  etc. 

Tucker  has  a  lard  package  made  of  paper  soaked  in  paraf - 
fine. 

W.   B.    Guernsey  saturates   with  parafllne    the  pores  of 
wooden  cases  for  containing  butter,  etc. 
I^aper  by  Grostowsky  .     .     ''Scientijic  Ameruan  Sup.;>^  1896. 

Par'a-kite.  A  series  of  kites,  the  smaller  in 
advance  tind  increasing  in  area,  are  iiown  en  suite. 
The  larjrest  and  last  m  the  series  is  36'  X  30',  and 
is  intended  to  raise  a  man  from  the  ground  to  an 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  to  observe  the  po- 
sition of  an  enemy. 
Experimented  with  at  Woolwich,  England. 

*^ Manufacturer  tf  Builder,^' vili.  18. 

♦•iron  Age'' •  viii.  300. 

Par'al-lel  Com-pres'Bor.  (Optics.)  Beck's. 
A  means  for  holding  or  compressing  an  object  un- 
der the  microscope. 

Two  plates  of  brass,  upon  each  of  which  a  piece  of  glass 
is  fixed,  are  connected  by  four  arms  of  brass  of  equal  length. 

Pig.  1874. 


Parallel  Compressor. 

giving  a  parallel  movement  to  the  plates.  These  plates  are 
gradually  brought  together  by  a  screw  at  the  end  attached 
to  one  plate  and  working  in  a  conical  hole  in  the  other. 

Pa-ral'y-si8  Ap''pa-ra'tuB.  (SurgiccU.)  Elec- 
trical apparatus  or  supports  for  the  limbs. 

Glove  for  paralysis,  with  caoutchouc  cords  acting  as  ex- 
tensors.    Fig.  64,  Part  IV.,  Tiemann^s  **Ar7nam.  Chirurg.''' 
Leg  apparatus,  with  artificial  muscles.  Ibid.      .    Fig.  70 

Hemiplegia  apparatus,  Ibid Fig.  71 

Paraplefi^a  apparatus.  Ibid Fig.  72 

Par^a-mag-net'ic.  (Electricity.)  As  opposed 
to  dia-magnetic.  Substances  the  poles  of  which, 
like  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.,  tend  to  move  from  the 
weak  to  the  strong  places  of  electro- magnetic  force 
arc  called  para-magnetic,  or  forro-magnetic.  —  Gor- 
don.    See  also  Magnetic  Scale. 

Par'oel-gilt,  Meaning  partly  gilt.  Silver  ware 
gilt  inside,  as  bowls,  spoons,  etc. 

Par'oel  Lift.  A  dumb  waiter  used  in  stores 
and  warehouses. 

Parch'ment  Pa'per.  Paper  treated  with  di- 
lute solphuric  acid.     See  p.  1633,  **MedL  Diet." 
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A  new  recipe  is  to  tue  a  bath  of  aaimoniacal  solution  of 
oopper,  made  by  treating  plates  of  copper  with  a  concentra- 
ted solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 

Par'er.  A  wide  bladed  hoe,  drawn  bj  a  man  or 
a  horse,  and  used  to  pare  the  surfaces  of  walks  in 
gardens  and  parks  to  kill  weeds  and  grass. 


1876. 


French  Partr. 

Pa'ri-an  Bis'cuit.  {CtrnmHs.)  A  fine- ware 
made  by  Miuton  and  Coj)eland,  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  England.  It  is  an  ornamented  semi- vitreous 
ware  with  a  clear  ring  nearly  like  china,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  fine-wares  introduced 
since  the  time  of  Wedgwoixl. 

Parking  Plo^7.     See  Parer,  supra. 

Park'e-Bine.  See  Celluloid,  **Mech.  Diet." 
€t  supra. 

Parlor  Or'gan.  A  reed  or  pipe  organ ;  gener- 
ally the  former,  of  small  size,  adapted  to  parlor, 
vestry,  or  school  room. 

Ilistonr  of  the  parlor  organ  in  report  of  H.  K.  Oliver  on 
Group  iXV.,  in  yoI.  rii.,  '*  Centennial  Exhibit  ion  Reporty"' 
p.  46. 

Parlor  Skate. 


A  skate  on  rollers. 


Plimpton's  improvement  conHif^ts  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  skate  is  made  to  keep  the  floor  without  reference  to 
the  angle  of  the  bo<ly  or  the  sharpness  of  the  curre  turned. 
In  the  center  of  the  sole  of  the  skate  U  fixed  a  spherical 
spring  of  india-rubber,  yielding  to  the  slightest  inclination 
of  the  foot,  a  mere  change  of  motion  by  the  well-known  me- 
chanical means  causing  the  axles  of  the  roller  wheels  to 
conyerge. 

Part'ing  Pulley.  One  capable  of  division,  so 
that  the  parts  can  be  attached  to  the  shaft  without 
dismounting  the  latter. 

Fig.  1876. 


Partini;   PulUy. 

Part'ing  Rail.  {Carpentry.)  A  rail  interme- 
diate between  the  bottom  and  lop  rails  of  a  door  or 
partition. 

Part'ing  Strip.     {Carpentry.)   A  narrow  piece 


separating  parts,  as  the  strip  between  the  upper  and 
lower  sashes  in  the  window  frame;  or  between  the 
window  and  blind  in  a  car. 

Paa'sen-ger  El'e-va^tor.    See  Elevator. 

Pass'ing  Nip'pers.  {Nautical.)  A  strong 
hank  of  untwisted  but  mailed  yam  used  in  binding 
the  messenger  to  the  cable. 

Paste.  {Ceramics.)  The  material  of  porcelain 
and  other  fine  grained  pottery. 

Known  an  hard,  soft,  jasper,  basalt,  creamy  etc.,  names 
ffiveu  to  indicate  relatiTo  quality  or  color,  or  names  of 
fancy. 

There  are  all  gradations,  from  the  soft  paste  of  some/atciux , 
which  in  many  cases  is  so  coarse  as  to  be  hardly  deaerring 
of  the  name,  to  the  hard  chirus,  which  resembles  glass.  s<ee 
list  under  Pottsrt. 

PaBte'board  Cut'ter.  See  Board  Cutter, 
Fig.  354,  p.  113  ;  Card-board  Cutter.  Figs.  53»- 
541,  p.  166,  supra.  Fig.  3665.  p.  1636,  "J/edk. 
Dict:^ 

Paste  Jag'ger.  A  pastry  cook's  convenience 
for  notching  the  edges  of  cakes,  pies,  and  pates. 

Paa-tille'.  An  odoriferous  pellet  which  emits  an 
agreeable  odor  in  burning.  Its  burning  is  due  to 
the  niter  and  charcoal  in  its  composition. 

French  recipes :  — 

Oianu. 

Oliban  in  tears 24 

Storax  in  tears 21 

Niter 16 

Pulverised  charcoal 121 

Add  for  rose  p.^rf ume :  — 

Pulverizod  rose  leaves 82 

Essence  of  rose 2 

For  orange  flower  pastille  :  — 

Galbanum 24 

Dried  orange  peel  pulverised 82 

Essence  neroli 2 

For  vanilla  pastille :  — 

Galbanum 24 

Glrofle  (cloves) W 

Vanilla 82 

Essence  cloves 1 

Esiieuce  vanilla 16 

Make  into  a  mass  with  gum  arable,  4  grams  ;  water  tvo- 

thinls  deciliter;  mold  and  dry. 

Pas-tille'  Pa'per.  Paper  prepared  with  an 
odoriferous  composition. 

Take  cascarilla  bark  8  drachms,  gum  benioin  4  drachms, 
yellow  Sanders  2  drachms,  styrax  2  drachms,  olibanum  2 
drachms,  charcoal  du^t  6  ozs.,  niter  14drachms,  mucilage  of 
gum  trugncanth,  sufficient  quantity.  Reduce  the  substances 
to  a  fine  powder,  form  into  a  paste  with  the  mucilage,  coat 
the  paper  with  tbii«,  and  dry  in  an  oven. 

Pate  Chan-geante'.  {Ceramics.)  A  peculiar 
jwrceluiu,  made  by  Minton,  which  has  changeable 
(M)lor  accordinjr  to  the  liglit  or  angle  at  which  it  is 
viewed,  something  like  the  changeable  or  shot  silk. 
In  daylight  it  htis  a  grayish  or  celadon  green  color, 
and  at  uiglit  it  appears  pink. 

This  kind  of  chameleon  paste  was  compounded  bv  the 
rht'ini.st  Kegnault  when  director  of  the  Sevres  establish- 
ment. 

Pate  de  BoiB.  Wood  pulped,  and  formed 
by  compression  into  paper,  carton,  decorative  cor- 
nices or  panels. 

Pa-tella  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  {Surgical.)  Sop- 
ports,  braces,  or  splints  for  fractured  patella.  Fig. 
.3567,  p.  16,36,  "J/fcA.  Diet:' 

Fijr«.  ni)-121,  Tiemnnn.  Dr.  White's  elastic  patella  hooks 
entrage  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  and  draw  the  portions 

t<»gether. 

Pa'tent  Ham'mer.  {Stone  Working,)  The 
head  holds  a  number  of  wide  thin  chisels  held  to- 
gether by  bolts. 
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It  is  used  for  giTing  a  surfaoe-finish  to  oquared  muonzy. 
S«e  Pig.  3ie0,  p.  1444,  "AfccA.  Diet,'' 

Pa'tent  Plate.  (Glass.)  An  English  name 
for  cylinder  glass. 

P&te-Bur-pate.  (Ceramic.)  A  form  of  dec- 
orative work  in  which  one  colored  slip  is  laid  upon 
another  in  bauds,  fillets,  figures,  and  what  not; 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more. 
Wedgwood's  imitation  of  the  Portland  vase  is  an 
eminent  instance  of  the  art,  and  Solon  has  also  ex- 
ecuted some  very  remarkable  work. 

The  body  ia  usually  dark  oliTe-green,  brown,  turquoise 
blue,  or  black,  and  the  paste  white,  and  laid  on  in  relief, 
the  lightfi  and  shades  partly  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  slip, 
which  is  in  relief.  After  laying  a  sufllcient  thickness  the 
artist  scrapes  away  portions  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  desif^n,  the  dark  background  showing  through  in 
parts.     Rc-firiug  renders  all  translucent. 

It  iji  a  very  old  process,  baring  long  been  used  in  China  on 
porcelain,  and  in  India  for  common  ware;  the  Scinde  and 
Punjab  pottery,  for  instance.  In  Scinde  the  pattern  is 
pricked  out  on  paper,  and  drawn  by  laying  it  upon  the  sur- 
Ikce  of  the  jar  and  dusting  along  the  prickings.  The  effect 
is  good,  and  articles  are  sold  at  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
cents.  ?«•€  "  Handbook  to  the  British  Iwlian  Seetioity  Pans 
Exposition,"  by  Mr.  George  CM.  Bird  wood,  C.  S.  I.,  M.  D. 
''Paris  Exposition  (1878)  Reports,"  iii.,  pp.  113,  13G,  137. 

Path'find-er.  iSuraiccd.)  An  instrument  by 
Dr.  Eldridge,  of  Yokohama,  for  finding  urethral 
strictures  by  means  of  filiform  whalebone  bougies 
placed  fn  any  position  by  the  rotating  disk  and 
screw. 

Fig.  1877. 


Path/inder. 

Pa-ti'na.  The  peculiar  color  on  antiques, 
bronzes,  and  medals,  due  to  exposure  and  time. 
It  is  counterfeited  by  various  processes,  either  by 
oxidation  or  painting.     Ormjo. 

The  patina  given  to  the  Japanese  bronies  is  a  timde  secret, 
having  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  ages.  .M. 
Morin  lias  discovered  that  the  patina  of  the  celebrated  black 
bronzes  is  due  to  the  use  of  an  alloy  compofied  of  copper,  80  ; 
tin,  4  ;  lead,  10  ;  zinc.  2  ;  iron,  4  ;  besides  small  pro^tortions 
of  gold,  nickel,  arsenic,  and  sulphur.  Some  of  the  bronzes 
analyzed  show  a  proportion  of  lead  varying  from  10  to  20  per 
eent',  added  at  the  expense  of  the  copper,  and  a  quantity  of 
7  per  cent,  of  tin.  Molded  in  thin  plates,  this  bronze  is  rer}' 
easily  worked,  and  the  patina  is  developed  by  heat  when  the 
metal  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  muffle  furnace. 
It  is,  however,  very  brittle. 

An  imitation  of  patina  can  be  produced  by  preparing  a 
paint  of  carl)onate  of  copper  and  any  light  alcoholic  varnish, 
and  applying  it  to  the  object  with  a  brui<h.  This  green  color 
penetrates  the  smallest  rece^-^es,  and  hns,  when  dry,  the  ap- 
pearance of  patina.  Carbonate  of  copper  gives  a  blue  (tatina, 
venligris  a  light  green,  and  intermediate  shades  of  color  can 
be  obtained  by  mixing  the  two. 

The  French' patina  is  effected  upon  bronzes  of  the  ordinary 
strength  by  subsequent  iturfjice  application.  The  process 
conHi.<«ts  in  preparing  a  ground  by  the  action  of  chemical.s 
having  oxides  and  sulphiile.**  of  copper  as  their  bases.  If  dif- 
ferent tint«,  black,  brown,  red,  or  green,  be  de.*<ircd  on  the 
same  object,  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  with  a  protecting  var- 
ni.sh  all  portions  of  the  surface  except  tho.'se  to  which  it  may 
be  desired  to  give  a  certain  hue  ;  then  when  they  have  been 
treated  for  a  sufficient  time,  they  are  covered  with  varnish, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  surface  now  ex})Osed  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  chemicals,  and  so  on  for  as  many 
tints  as  are  required.    See  also  Mildew  Bronzb. 

Pat'tern-mak'ing  Ma-chin'er-y.  Sec  p. 
1638,  '*Mech.Dictr 

Jackson.  Very  elaborate  methods  and  machinery.  •  "Jtm^r- 
iean  Artisan,'"  June,  1874. 

See  also  Sweipiko  Machisk. 

Joshua  Rose.  A  series  of  valuable  illustrated  papers.  "  Sci- 
tntific  American;'  xxxiv.  261,  •  293,  •  325,  •  357,  •  388. 

Pat'tin-son's  Pots.  A  process  for  separating 
silver  from  lead  by  crystallizing  the  latter  and  re- 
moving it,  the  remainder  being  richer  in  silver. 


The  principle  of  the  process  is  described  and  the 
apparatus  shown  on  pp.  1638,  1639,  "Meek  Diet.'* 

The  improvement  of  Bonrdehen,  as  practiced  at  Stolbeig^ 
Hozappel,  and  Rouin,  is  shown  in  Figs.  1878-1880. 

Fig.  1878. 


C 


Pattinson's  Pots.    ( Vertical  Section  on  Line  a  B,  Fig.  1880.) 

Each  battery  is  composed  of  two  kettles,  the  melting  and 
crystallization  kettles.  The  stirrer  in  the  Utter  has  two 
sliafts,  concentric,  and  moved  in  opposite  directions.   On  the 


Fig.  1879. 


Pattinson's  Pots.    I  Vertical  Section  on  Line  C  D,  Fig.  1880. 

outer  shaft  is  a  stirrup-like  frame  f*om  the  sides  of  which 
project  flat-edged  scrapers  ;  on  the  intier  shaft  are  flat  arms, 
arranged  spirally,  and  with  oblique  sides. 

Fig.  1880. 


Battery  for  Mechanical  Pairinsonizing,    (Plan.) 

The  auriferous  lead  is  melted  in  kettle  o,  and  tapped 
through  the  iron  spout  into  the  lower  kettle,  where  silver 
lead  is  added  to  lower  the  temperature.  The  stirrer  is  then 
»et  in  motion,  and  small  jets  of  water  thrown  upon  the  mol- 
ten alloy.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  mass  will  have  be- 
come pasty,  when  the  stirrer  and  water-streams  are  stopped 
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and  the  mother-liquid  i«  tapped  into  a  heated  pot,  d.  An 
iron  hook  is  set  in  the  lead  while  molten,  and  when  the  lead 
ha«  cooled  it  in  lifted  out  by  means  of  a  tackle.  A  fretth 
quantity  of  f<ilv«r-Iead,  aMUtying  about  the  aanm  in  silTer  a« 
the  remaining  ervfitals,  is  added  from  the  melting-kettle,  a, 
to  the  crvstailizing-kcttlo  ;  during  this  operation  the  motion 
of  the  Atirrer  i.^  revenied.  The  molten  alloy  mx>n  liquefies 
the  crystals,  when  the  already-deflcribed  operation  is  again 
performed.  After  this  operation  has  been  re{M;ated  7  times, 
the  poor  lead  contains  but  0.(X>36  per  cent.  Ag.  The  cr^^talu 
are  melted,  tapped  otT,  taken  to  another  kettle  for  re-uielt- 
iug  and  casting  in  pigs.  An  obstruction  to  the  process  is 
thus  avoided.  The  mother-liquid  is  enriched  in  8  opera- 
tions. The  mother-liquid  resulting  is  then  returned  to  the 
kettle  and  further  enriched  in  5  operatiouM  ;  it  contains  2.4 
|»er  cent.  Ag. 
.^•e  Percy  »  *^ Metalitirgy  of  Lead,"'  p.  148. 

Freiberg Painter'»    ^*  Report    Vienna    Erpoti- 

/Mm,"  iy.,  §  F,  pp  G9.  119. 
Marseilles,  Rozan    .     .     llriJ.,  pp.  11.  13. 
Stolberg,  ^tt</M«n      .     76i//.,  pp.  149,  150. 

Pave'ment.  The  subject  is  considered  on  pp. 
1639-1642,  and  Plate  XXXVIII.,  ".VecA.  Dictr 

TheFijrg.  1881-1884  exhibit  the  late.st  Parisian 
method  of  laying  asphalt  ))avemeDt. 

The  asphalt  paving  is  of  two  kinds :  the  asphallr  cowprim^, 
that  in,  b4>Hteu  and  com|>acted  with  hot  rammers ;  nnd  the 
asphalte  coult-,  in  which  the  material  is  spread  with  trowels. 

The  asphalu  rompnme  is  especially  employed  around  the 
churches,  schools,  theaters,  concert  halls,  banks,  and  public 
buildings,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  noise  ;  and  gen- 
erally for  the  uiUlitioual  reasons  of  cleanliness  and  Milubrity 
in  the  places  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  main  stnt'ts  of  the 
city,  in  the  fashionable  drives  macadam  is  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  freedom  from  slipperines.>>,  and  on  tli«*  quays  and 
warehousing  quartern  of  the  city  the  granite  block  system 
yet  remains  a  favorite. 

The  first  essential  is  a  gravel  foundation  of  sufficient 
thickness.  Upon  this  a  layer  of  concrete  is  placed  to  form  a 
bed  for  the  a*»phalt.  There  are  but  three  materials  us«'d,  and 
but  three  tool?*.  The  materials  are  :  gravel  Bcr^'cnings  or 
sand  ;  a  silicious  gravel  in  pieces,  say  from  i"  to  3"  in  (Uam- 
eter  ;  a  gray  hydraulic  lime,  usually  Portland  cement.  The 
tmils  are  :  pointed  shovels  ;  two  rakes  with  long  bent  prongs  ; 
two  fiat  beaters,  about  IS"  square,  and  with  handles  set  in 
obliquely.  To  this  may  be  atlded  6  wheelbarrows,  holding 
about  a  bushel  each,  and  18  water  buckets,  of  2^  gallons 
each.  , 

Twenty  nicn  form  a  gang  under  a  foreman,  who  work  dili- 
gently in  ^rivinv:  the  final  sha|)e  to  tiie  .-iiirfm-e  of  the  con- 
crete, pre.'iiTvinR  the  projier  camber  of  the  ^tI•eet,  gage  pegs 
being  drivi^n  into  the  i^ravel  fotni'liifion  to  work  by,  their 
tops  rejjpe.xeiitjng  rhe  future  furtare  of  the  a>^[»h;ilt. 

The  work  now  proeeeds  as  follow.-* :  A  man  dunips  a  wheel- 
l>arrow  load  of  sand,  and  another  spreads  it  out  to  4'  diam- 
eter. A  bag  of  3  peeks  of  lime  is  eni|)tie<l  on  to  it  and  .spread 
evenly.  On  to  this  3  barrow  hwids  (»f  >ilicious  gravel  are 
emptied,  and  the  heaj»  is  trued  up  into  eoniral  lorni  by  shov- 
eling from  the  foot  of  the  heap  and  throwing  it  on  to  the 
apex.  The  materials  are  damp,  and  fiie  lime  clings  to  the 
gravel  where  it  Ujuehes.  The  heap  i.-  toni  down  and  built 
up  in  a  spot  nlnn^sidr,  the  elTeet  being  to  mix  the  materials 
of  three  ditterent  finenesses.  The  heap  is  pn's«Mitl_v  tlatteued 
out  ti*  '>'  dij.jut  L'-»,  .i,jLiJ  ii  bucket     -r  V*:. i.M   d if* trill u ltd.  oi(«-r 


Fig.  1882. 


it.  As  the  middle  is  the  wettest  a  cone  is  made  at  the  cen- 
ter, so  that  a  second  bucket  of  water  reaches  the  outside 
ring  of  the  material.  The  conical  heap  is  again  constructed, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  bucket  of  water  splashed  by  tb« 
hand  upon  the  outside,  —  the  outlying  portions  of  the  spread 
mass  as  it  lay  previously  upon  the  ground. 

It  rests  thus  but  a  few  minutes,  and  then  is  torn  down, 
beginning  at  one  side  and  throwing  it,  shovellul  by  shov- 
elful, into  a  new  location, 
a  man  with  the  three- 
pronged  rake,  like  a  ma-  , 
nure  hook,  working  it  en-  ; 
ergt^tically  and  unccas-  ; 
iugiy  as  each  new  shovel-  jr, 
ful  arrives  at  the  heap. 
This  mixing  is  »  very  im- 
portant matter,  as  it  in- 
sures that  every  particle  of  I 
silicious  rock  shall  be  cov- 
ered with  the  lime,  and  the  i 
heap  now  is,  insteiid  of  the 

yellow  of  the  flint  gravel.  Section  of  Sid  e^calk.  (Trottotr.) 
a  uniform  gray.  The  water 

is  only  sufiicient  to  cause  the  parts  to  adhere,  and  lome  Uttle 
(without  attempting  to  trace  the  chemical  reactions)  lost  u 
such  in  the  attack  of  the  lime  on  the  silex  and  in  slaking. 

The  heap  is  ready  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  removed  in  bar- 
rows and  dumped  on  the  line  of  working,  wtiere  it  is  sprrad 
with  shovels  and  with  a  second  one  of  the  three-tined  rake*. 
Here  the  eye  of  the  master  is  called  for,  and  he  gives  it  the 
final  shape,  so  far  as  the  shovels  are  concerned,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  gage  pegs. 

A  man  with  the  flat  beater  compacts  and  levels  the  surface 
by  his  blows,  and  the  concrete  is  then  surfaced  with  an  inch 
thick  coat  of  hydraulic  lime  mortar  laid  on  with  a  trowel, 
and  on  this  a   coat    of 


Fig.  1SS8. 


Section  of  Road. 


Laying  Down  the  AAphalte  Cotftprime. 


loose  sand,  which  rough- 
ens it  and  forms  a  bond 
for  the  asphalt,  which 
is  afterward  laid  hot 
upon  it,  rolled  and 
bt«ten.  Of  this  pres- 
ently .  The  sand  apiH>ars 
to  become  partially  im- 
bedded in  the  yet  soft 
mortar,  and  is  in  turn 
gras|)ed  by  the  a>phalt. 
If  the  final  asphalt 
were  laid  upon  too 
smooth  a  surface  it 
would  be  apt  to  fail  in  adherence  and  to  flake  off.  Its  mere 
adhesive  qualify  is  aided  by  a  mechanical  bind  to  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  which  are,  so  to  s|>enk,  riveted  in  the  mortar, 
and  it  in  the  concrete. 

After  a  few  days,  the  foundation  —  having  been  carefnlly 
guarded  from  disturbance  by  travel  —  having  become  fully 
set,  the  asphalt  compound  is  brouirht  hot  in  cartj*,  and, 
being  tmnsferred  to  wheelbarrows,  dumped  upon  the  surface 
of  the  f(»uudation  concrete,  and  spread  with  rakes  to  a  thick- 
ness of  4".  It  is  then  lightly  pounded  with  a  very  hot  iron 
nunmer  with  a  circuhir  face'  1(>"  broad.  A  furnace  is  kept 
near  by  for  heating  the  rammer.  A  second  ramming  with 
hard  blown  of  the  same  rammer  then  takes  place.  c«>ndensing 
the  a^iphalt  to  but  little  more  than  half  its  former  thick- 
ness, and  causing  its  i»- 
timate  union  with  tlja 
rough  surface  of  the 
layer  beneath. 

The  final  smoothing  is 
given  by  a  hot  iron 
block,  which  is  pushed 
and  pulled  over  the  sur- 
face, and  burnishes 
down  the  elevations  and 
the  rough  marks  of  the 
P<iMnders. 

The  asphaite  rovle  is 
laid  with  a  trowel  uptin 
the  concrete  basis,  and 
is  not  pounded,  a^  in 
the  case  of  the  nxphnlle 
rnmj>nme.  It  is  used  for 
siilewalks,  p  1  a  t  f  orm.s 
and  waiting  sal»Kin.«  of 
mil  ways,  for  prison.*, 
skating  rintu,  bath.<, 
».t  rehouses,  breweries, 
niil  manufactoriu  of  all 
kind^ 

To  make  a  square  me- 
ter of  surface,  16  niiUi- 
nietcrs  thick,  it  is  neo- 
e'*«ar)-  to  use  1}  kilos  of 
bituminous,  minerals : 
28  to  34  kilos  of  ?eys»el 
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mastic;   and   18  to   15  kilos  of  washed,  dried,  and  sifted 
Fig.  1884. 


Imitation  of  TiU  Pavement  in  Asphalt  Coul^  (  Carrelages). 

The  material  is  also  wrought  up  into  the  form  of  tiles  (car- 
relaire«),  and  laid  upon  a  soft  and  level  bed  of  couerete, 
melted  mastic  being  poured  into  the  joints  and  fashioned  by 
the  rule  and  jointing  iron. 

The  following  statement  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  of 
the  parements  of  Paris  is  taken  from  the  ''AnnaUs  des  Fonts 
it  ChauMces  :  — 

"  For  cleaning  streets,  machine  sweepern  are  employed 
drawn  bj  a  single  horse,  cleaning  about  5,000  square  meters 
an  hour.  ,    ,         .^     .._        ^  ,      ^. 

"  The  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  is  quite  different  for  the 
different  avenues.  ^  *  ooe  ion 

*'The  asphalt  roadways  have  a  joint  area  of  226,120  sq. 
meters,  to  which  should  be  added  about  34,000  sq.  meters  for 
the  walks  through  the  macadamixed  streets.  The  price  of 
construction  varies  from  12  fr.  to  16  fr.  per  sq.  meter. 

*'  The  repairing  is  done  by  contract  for  1.10  fr.  per  sq. 
meter  per  year  for  the  roadways,  and  1.70  fr.  for  the  walks. 

"  The  mean  cost  of  repairing  roadwavs  in  Paris,  which  was 
1.08  fr.  in  1870,  has  been  reducetj  to  0.82  fr.  This  reduction 
is  due  especially  to  a  change  in  many  places  from  macadam 
to  paved  roadwavs.  The  mean  cost  of  repairing  pavement 
never  exceeds  0.*j6  fr.,  while  macadam  roatlways  co.st  1.80  fr. 
per  sq.  meter.  The  latter  should  therefore  be  replaced,  ex- 
cept where  they  serve  as  promenades  and  ornaments,  as  in 
the  boulevard.-«  and  avenues.  .  .,      ^. 

"  The  number  of  vehicles  which  pass  daily  through  some 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  as  follows  :  — 

"  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol 11,002 

Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees 11,<34 

Rue  de  Rivoli 13.898 

Rue  Royale l«>.lj' 

Boulevard  des  Capucine« 19,043 

"  The  paveti  roadways'   have  an  aggregate  total  area  of 
5  468  000  sq.  met^-rs  ;   their  maintenance   require**  the  con- 
stant'service  of  431  men  (cantonniers).     The  cost  per  -»q. 
meter  varies  from  15.90  fr.  to  20.40  fr. ,  according  to  the 
gage  (.10  to.  16  meter). 

"  The  cost  of  hand  labor  in  Keeping  tbe  pavemeDU  in 
order  is  0.154  fr.  per  sq.  met 
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"Paving  and  Roofing  Compositions*'  is  the  subject  of  a 
volume  containing  a  digest  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Patents,  by  L.  W.  Sinsabaygh,  Washington,  1875,  and  a  sub- 
sequent supplement. 

Gen.  Q.  A.  GiUmore*s  report  of  Pavements  is  in  Group  XL, 
vol.  iii.,  "CentennicU  Exhibition  Reports,"  p.  239,  «•/  seq. 

Gen.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne.  '  " Road-tnaking ,  and  Maintenasue 
o/  Macadamized  Roads.** 

Gen.  Q.  A.  Gitlmore.  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Roads,  Streets,  and  Pavements.** 

W.  M.  Gillespie.  "Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Road-making.''* 

Pave'ment  Pipe.  A  protection  for  a  gas  or 
water  pipe  rising  to  the  pavement,  or  forming  a 
well  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  square  of  a  cock 
in  a  water  or  gas  pipe. 

Pave'ment  Ram'mer.  A  machine  for  per- 
forming the  labor  of  ramming  granite  blocks  in 
funning  pavement  for  roadways. 

See  references  on  p.  1642,  *'Afech.  Diet."  under 
Paving  Machine. 

The  Johnson  rammer  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 885. 

The  machine  is  self-propelling.  The  crane,  which  pro- 
jects forward,  carries  a  steam  cylinder  containing  a  recipro- 
cating piston,  the  rod  of  which  is  attached  to  the  rammer 
The  piston  reciprocates  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  steam 
hammer,  and  its  movements  are  controlled  by  the  attendant, 
who  also  move?  the  crane  from  one  Mide  to  the  other. 

Two  persons  are  required  to  work  the  machine,  which  has 
a  power  to  strike  from  1  to  2,200  pounds,  at  a  rate  of  160 
strokes  per  minute. 

Pav'ing.     See  Pavement. 

PearL    (Mother  of  Pearl.)    Ft.  Nacre 
Fig.  1885.        jg    Perks.     The    interior   substance    of 


[imny  shells,  tjwtsl  in  niiiDufarttiix.s. 


'The  macadamized  roa<lv 
though  leM«>  than  in  1870,  > 
The  number  of  eantonnier> 
nance  is  965. 

•'  The  steam  rollers  em- 
ployed weigh  about  30 
tonseach.  The  rolling  i« 
generally  completed  in  n 
single  night." 

See  ROAD-ROLLBR, 
"Mech.  Diet.'* 

A  new  pavement,  com- 
posed  of  85  %  flu^ 
ground  granite,  and  15  ,^ 
of  bitumen,  has  been  i 
laid  in  Newgate  St.,  Lon- 
don. It  is  stated  to  be 
free  from  slipperincss*, 
and  unaffected  by  the  at- 
mosphere. 

It  is  laid  in  a  heated, 
lemi-duid  condition,  2" 
thick,  upon  a  foundation 
of  PortUnd  concrete  9" 
thick. 

Frusto  pyramidal 
blocks  of  asphalt  are  used 
at     DoKdieoht,     Nether- 


N  ii  cover  an  ari'.t  whleh^  al- 
i|fiiri*d  fitr    Hirir  tnaiiittj 


Johnson*s  Power  Pavement  Hammer. 
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The  pearl  oynter,  avieuia  nuirgarati/era,  of  the  Indian 
aemBj  yields  «ome  of  the  best.  It  i»  hard  to  work,  and  ib  cut 
with  fine  mws  and  fUes,  dresafld  with  emery,  and  polished 
with  calcothar. 

The  Sanskrit  name  Cor  a  pearl,  maracata,  was  conveyed  by 
(lafyoLpinti  and  margarita  to  the    French  marguerite^  the 

DaTid  BrewRter  was  the  first  to  explain  the  irisation  of 
the  surface  of  nacre,  which  is  due  to  the  fine  ridges,  which 
are  more  than  3,000  to  the  inch.  This  has  been  proved  by 
taking  a  cast  of  the  surface,  reproducing  the  delicate  in- 
equalities, and  producing  a  similar  effect  See  Psa&l  Im- 
LATiNO ;  Iridescent  Olass. 

Pearls  and  pearl  culture    .    ^^Scienti/U  Amtr.,^''  xl.  170. 
Artificial **  Scientijic  Amer.  Sup.,' 1&6. 

See  also  Cameo  Cuttwo,  p.  166,  siqfira. 

Pearl'ing.  The  decorticAtion  of  barley ;  strip- 
ping the  pericarp,  except  that  portion  in  the  crease 
of  the  grain,  — 

••  The  pearling  of  barley  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
small  horizontal  mills  made  of  Mindstone  or  wood  and  having 
a  diameter  of  about  eighteen  inches  and  a  thickness  of  four 
inches.  They  revolve  at  a  speed  of  400  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  each  of  them  in  envelofied  with  a  covering  of  sheet 
iron  which  is  punched  with  holes  like  a  grater,  with  the 
edges  of  the  holes  turned  inward.  Between  the  sides  of  the 
mill  and  those  of  the  sheet  iron  is  a  space  of  about  half  an 
inch.  On  leaving  the  winnowing  machine  the  grains  of  bar- 
ley fall,  by  means  of  a  hopper,  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  mill,  which,  by  reason  of  its  rotary  movement,  throws 
them  toward  the  circumference  where  they  are  rubbed  al- 
ternately between  the  vertical  surfaces  of  the  mill  and  the 
covering  of  sheet  iron.  By  this  moans  they  are  pearled  and 
are  rounded  off  like  balls  of  marble.  The  waste  escapes 
without,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the  grains  are  sufficiently 
rubbed  by  this  action  of  the  mill  and  its  covering,  they  arc 
made  to  pass  out  by  a  valve  and  are  replaced  by  a  fresh 
quantity  of  unpearled  grain."—  RoUet. 

Pearl  Inlay-ing.    The  kinds  of  pearl  are :  — 

White  pearl,  so  called :  obtained  from  the  shell  of  the  pearl 
oyster. 

Aurora  shell,  from  the  htUiotis^  sea-ear  or  sea-shell,  as  it 
is  variously  called,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  wrinkled  ap- 
pearance and  iris  colors. 

Green  snail  .•^hell,  which  haa  changeable  colors  of  green, 
yellow,  and  pink. 

The  shells  are  sawn,  gruund  to  thickness  on  a  grindstone, 
cut  to  shape  with  scissors,  punches,  or  dies,  or  a  number  of 
similar  shape  are  made  by  glueing  the  films  together,  saw- 
ing them  to  shape,  and  then  separating  them  by  dissolving 
the  glue. 

Pearl  inlaying  upon  metal  is  scarcely  true  inlaying,  as  the 
pieces  of  nacre  ore  varnished  to  the  object  and  the  spaces 
filled  with  varnish.    Thi.4  is  laid  on  in  seveml 
coats,  each  being  dried  in  the  oven.   The  varnish     Fig.  1886. 
iB  then  scraped  away  from  the  pearl,  and  the 
surface   leveled  with  pumice-stone  and   then 
polished. 

Stems  of  leaves  and  veins  of  flowers  are 
tanaced  with  varnish,  flowers  are  colored,  and 
gold  added  by  placing  leaf  on  varnished  spots. 

The  whole  is  then  covered  with  white  varnish. 

The  process  with  papier-mach^  is  similar. 

Peat  Char'ooal  Kiln.  A  species 
o£  oven  in  which  peat  in  blocks  is  dried 
and  carbonized. 

The  ovens  are  brick  arches,  covered  with 
sand  to  retain  the  heat,  and  are  \i»ed  in  pairs, 
one  being  heated  while  the  other  is  cooling  to 
a  sufficient  degree  to  allow  the  peat  to  be  with- 
dnwn  ;  if  air  be  admitted  too  t^oon  the  pent 
wiil  inflame.  The  peat  is  run  into  the  kiln  on 
truclu,  the  body  being  a  sort  of  iron  basket 
with  wire  netting  bottom.  The  heating  is  by 
superheated  .steam  and  the  heat  required  to 
carbonize  the  peat  is  750°  Kah.  The  flues  are 
arranged  to  allow  the  diversion  of  the  gases  from 
the  furnace  when  charring  hu^  been  comy»leted 
in  a  given  oven.  In  soiue  caHe.s  the  peat  is  dried 
hito  blocks :  in  others  it  is  conii.res.sed  into 
briquets  and  dried.  The  peeulitir  proce.sjiey  de- 
pend upon  special  conditions. 

Peat  Spade.  One  having  a  side 
wing  at  an  angle  of  90°,  so  that  a  cu- 
bical prism  of  peat  may  be  cut  from  the 


Fig.  1887. 


bank  at  one  tlirust. 


Peat  spade. 


AmJL-  il 


British  Peat  Kiln. 

Charring  app,.  Barf,  Br.  •  ''Engineer,^'  xlv.  892. 

•  '*  Scientijic  American  Sup.,^"  2175. 
Condensed,  Britton  .  .  ''Iron  Age,'^  xix.,  April  26,  p.  16. 
Machine,  HaU  4"  Bain-  *^ 

bndge,  Br •  ''Engineer,^*  xlii.  344. 

Peat  steel  .     .     .      ''Iron  Age,*'  rviii.,  Nov.  16.  p.  11. 

"Seient^  Amer.  Sup.,-'  962,  986. 

Leavitrs  "Fads  about  Peat  as  an  Artide  of  Fuel ^ 

Peau  d'ours.  (Fabric.)  A  Moscow  coating 
made  in  Germany. 

Peb'ble  Pow'der.  Gunpowder  in  large  grains 
or  masses,  comparatively  slow-burning.  Cube  pow- 
der ;  poudre.  brutale. 

Pebble  powder  is  usually  formed  from  dense  cake  |"  in 
thickness  by  breaking  it  into  rectangular  prisms  and  thea 
into  cubes,  by  consecutive  operations,  the  length  of  the  faces 
being  equal  to  tho  thickness  of  the  cake.  It  Is  also  made 
as  largo  as  11-16/'  to  2"  cube. 

See  "Ordnatue  Report,"*  1879,  Appendix  I.,  p.  128,  and 
EifanruR,  September  16,  1870. 

Peb'ble  Pow'der  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  making  cube  gunpowder. 

The  machine  is  composed  of  two  fluted  bronie  rollers,  each 
fi"  in  diameter,  placed  about  O.b"  apart,  their  axes  being  b(a> 
izontal  and  parallel.  The  teeth  formed  on  the  roller  by 
fluting  it  are  0.6''  apart.  The  rollers  revolve  in  opposite 
directions,  and  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  two  To\Wn 
pass  the  place  joining  the  axis  at  the  same  time.  The  cnke 
is  14"  X  16",  and  is  fed  vertically  between  the  rollers  which 
break  it  into  right  prisms  14"  long  with  square  bases.  TheM 
fall  upon  a  board,  and  fed  by  strips  on  endless  band  to  % 
second  pair  of  toothed  rollers  which  break  it  into  cubes. 

The  result  is  sifted  to  remove  crushed  fragments  and  dost 
The  cubes  are  dusted  and  are  rounded  off  in  the  glaiing  op- 
eration, which  is  done  in  barrels  holding  400  lbs.  each. 
The  barrel  makes  40  revolutions  per  minute,  and  0l6  au 

Fig.  1S*<S. 


French  Febbiing  Machine 


PEBBLE  POWDER  MACHINE. 
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blaek  lead  u  added  for  each  100  lbs.  40  minutes  is  xeqnired 
for  the  operation. 

Diagram  of  pebble-powder  machine  in  "Report  of  Qdefof 
Ordnance  U.  S.  jl.,'-  1877,  Plate  I.,  accompanvinff  Colonel 
I^idley '8  report.  Appendix  K.  See  also  Figs.  70,  71,  Appen- 
dix L.,  same  report,  and  p.  646. 

See  also  Crispm  &  Baylor's  report, "  Ordnance  Report J^  1879, 
App.  I.,  Plate  YL,  Fig.  18,  and  description  on  pp.  128, 1829. 
•  ^'Engineering  '♦ xxr.  286. 

Peb'bling  Ma-chine'.  {Leather.)  A  ma- 
chine in  which  a  pebbling  roller  is  attached  to  the 
jack  or  vibratory  arm.  The  action  is  known  as 
graining,  gla-ssing,  glazing,  finishing,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  tool  presented. 

Ped'es-tal.     A  ground  support    for    running 
shafting    along    a 
floor    or    through  *' 

tunnels. 

{Add.)  5.  A 
casting  on  an  abut- 
ment to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  main 
brace  (or  braces) 
of  a  bridge  and 
support  the  strain. 

Pe-dom'e-ter. 
1.  An  instrument 
for  counting  foot-  shaft  Hanger  wUk  Ground  Pedestal. 

Steps.      A    pace 

measurer,  p.  1647, ''  Mech.  Diet."  See  also  Odom- 
eter, sujtra, 

*'* Scientijie  American  ^^ xl.  246. 

In  a  modeqi  form  it  is  an  instrument  looking  like  a  watch, 
having  a  dial  and  a  hand  ;  the  latter  is  counter- weighted,  so 
that  at  each  motion  of  the  person  in  walking,  the  weight 
puUates  and  the  hand  advances  one  degree. 

2.  A  name  for  roller  skates. 
PhiladelphU  Exhibition    .     .   ''Sc.  Amer.,''  xlii.  99 ;  xl.  86. 

Pe'do-mo'tor.  A  means  for  the  mechanical 
application  of  the  foot  as  a  driving  power. 

Pedal  action  for  small 

machines.  Archer,  Br.  •  "Eh^in^fr,"  xlviii.  844. 

Bemays,  Br •  "Engin^^r,"  xlviii.  488. 

Baromotor,  Bozerain  Supra,  p.  76. 

Bozerain •  "&ien//>f  >lm*r.,"  xxxvii.  242. 

*  '^Manuf.  and  Builder,^'  ix.  280. 

Sewing  machine  motor  .  *  "3fefA.  Diet.''  p.  2123,  Fig.  4883. 
List  of  same     ....      Ibid.,  p.  2115. 

Peel.  The  portion  of  a  cracker  or  biscuit  ma- 
chine beyond  tne  cutter  is  known  as  the  peel-end, 
and  its  capacity  gives  name  to  the  machine,  as  ttvo- 
peel  machine.      See  Cracker  Machine,  etc. 

Peering  Aze.  A  doable-bitted  axe  used  in 
barking  trees. 

Peen  Ham'mer.  {Stone  Working.)  One 
which  has  two  opposite  cutting  edges.  It  is  used 
for  making  drafts  around  the  arris  or  edge  of  stones 
and  in  reducing  faces  and  sometimes  joints  to  a 
level.  Its  length  is  about  10"  and  the  cutting  edge 
about  4".  It  is  used  after  the  point  and  before  the 
patent  hammer.  See  Peen,  p.  1647  *'Mech.  Diet." 
Fig.  1890. 


Peen  Hammer. 

Peep  Niok'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  special  gnn 
tool  which  forms  the  peep  in  the  leaf  of  a  rifle 
sighL 

Peep  Sight.  A  form  of  hind  sight  for  rifles. 
It  has  an  opening  through  which  the  muzzle  sight 
is  lined  upon  the  object. 


The  Opkn-bead  Sight,  Fig.  249,  p.  84,  supra,  and  the 
Haussb,  Fig.  1329,  p.  447,  supra,  are  instances.  See  aUo 
Globe  Sight,  Fig.  1210,  p.  406,  for  other  hutances,  and  list 
under  Sight. 

Peg'ging  Ma-chine'.  *'«?  1891. 

A  machine  for  driving  pegs 
into  boot  and  shoe  soles. 

The  subject  has  been  consid- 
ered on  pp.  164^1649,  Figs. 
3602-8606,  *^3fecA.  Dictr  Fig. 
1891  shows  a  late  form  of  the 
Vamey  foot-power  pegging  ma- 
chine which  operates  upon  a 
peg-strip ;  cutting  off  the  peg, 
punching  a  hole,  driving  the 
peg,  and  feeding  the  boot  sole  to 
ittf  place  of  apposition  for  the 
repetitive  action. 

Pellet  Pow'der.  A 
form    of    British    cannon 

{>owder  in  which  each  pel- 
et  is  molded  of  a  given 
quantity  of  mealed  powder. 

Various  shapes  have  been 
tried  :  disks,  prisms,  and  cylin- 
ders ;  the  latter  preferred.  The 
shape  is  a  right  cylinder  with 
a  circular  ba^c  and  a  small  hemi- 
spherical cavity  at  one  end. 
Siae  0.5"  long,  .76"  diameter ; 
weight,  96  grains.  The  molds 
are  bored  holes  in  a  bronze  plate 
in  which  a  gang  of  bronze  pis- 
tons work  by  hydraulic  power. 

Pebble  powder  has  superseded 
it,  or  largely  so. 

In  France  the  following  are 
the  adopted  sizes  :  —  « 

14  centimeter  gun  from  .275" 
to  .8937". 

19  to  24  centimeter  gun  from 
.51"  to  .63". 

27  centimeter  gun  from  .63" 

to  .787".  xegsfng   ««i«./it«cr. 

See  also  **  Ordnance  Report,''  1879,  Appendix  l.,p.  126,  and 
"Engineer,"  Sept.  16,  1870. 

Pellet-pow'der  Ma-chine'.  {Gunpowder.) 
A  machine  in  which  the  powder  is  compressed  into 
molds  of  determined  shapes. 

**  Ordnance  Report,"  1879,  Appendix  I.,  Plate  V.,  Figs.  11, 
12,  and  described  on  pp.  126, 12f. 

Dr.  John  Anderson's  machine  for  this  purpose  is  shown  at 
Figs.  11,  12.  p.  198,  vol.  XXV.,  ''Engineering.-  See  also 
Pebblk  Powder. 

Pen.  Dissertation  on  pages  1650-1657,  with 
specimens  of    writing   in   105   languages.      Plate 

Fountain,  Perkins     .     .  •  "Scientific  American,"  xxxv.  98. 
Solid  ink  pen     ....      "Se.  American,' xxxrii.  112. 
Gold  pen  factory,  Faber  *  "  Scitnti fie  American,"  xli.  303. 
Shading  pen      .     .     .     .*'' Scientifc  American,' ■  xWu  21%. 
See  Fountain  Pen  ;  Sttloobaphio  Pe.x. 

Pen'cil.  History  and  account  of  processes,  pp. 
1656,  16.57,  "J/ccA.  Art." 

Lead  pencils  are  now  made  in  Germany  by  rolling  paper 
around  the  core  of  graphite  to  the  required  thiokne.^. 

Paper  treated  to  render  Pencil  Marks  Indelible  :  .Knj  ordi- 
nary drawing  paper  is  slightly  warmed  and  then  rapidly  and 
carefully  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  bath  consisting  of  a  warmed 
solution  of  bleached  colophonium  in  alcohol  until  the  entire 
surface  is  moLstened.  It  is  then  dried  in  a  current  of  hot 
air.  The  surface  of  the  paper  becomes  smooth,  but  remllly 
takes  the  impression  of  a  lead  pencil.  In  order  to  make  the 
lead  pencil  marks  indelible  the  paper  is  wanned  for  a  short 
time  on  a  stove.  This  method  may  prove  very  valuable  for 
the  preservation  of  working  drawings  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  finish  them  in  ink. 

CoLORXD  Pencils,  Fabkr's  Pbocess. 

Black:  lampblack 10 

White  wax 40 

Tallow 10 
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While :  Zinc  white 40 

Whit©  wax 20 

Tallow 10 

Light  Blue :  PruMian  blue 10 

White  wax 20 

Tallow. 10 

Dark  Blue :  Prussian  blue 15 

Gum  Arabic 6 

Tallow 10 

Yellow :  Chrome  yellow 10 

Wax 20 

Tallow 10 

The  colors  are  mixed  with  the  fats  in  warmed  yeBsele, 
levigated  with  the  same,  and  are  then  allowed  to  cool  until 
they  hare  acquired  the  proper  consistency  for  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  presses.  In  these  the  mass  is  treated  and 
shaped  similarly  as  the  graphite  In  the  presses  for  ordinary 
pencils. 

CopriNO. 

Walpuski :  Aniline 100 

White  clay 60 

Gum  tmgacanth 10 

Alcohol  and  water  todissolTe. 

Petit:  Aniline. 
Graphite. 
Challc. 
Gum. 
Dextrine. 
Water. 

/«u«..-8ulph.m.«u,yj0p„,^ w' 

Tannic  acid 7 

Peroxide  iron 2 

Dextrine 1 

Or:  Graphite 6 

Violet  aniline 4 

Dextrine  • 1 

Schwanhauser :  Logwood  chips,  10,  boiled  in  water:  add 
oxide  of  chromium  till  blue  color  develops  ;  evaporate  to 
sirup ;  add  fatty  clay  and  gum  tragacanth. 

Indelible  :  Wax 1 

Spermaceti 1 

Graphite 2 

Vermilion 1 

Heat  and  grind. 

Add:  Nitrate  of  silver 3 

AVOTHIB. 

C/ark:  Glue 2  o*. 

Water 8  ob. 

Nitrate  of  silver 1  o». 

Nitric  acid 8  drops. 

Lampblack 1  oz. 

Brown  sugar      ....  ....    0.25  ox. 

AlVOTHKR. 

Pruden:  Alum 4 

Sugar 4 

Gum  Arabic 1 

Colored ''ScienHfir  American,*^  x\i.2dS. 

Drufthig,  Mr  Gee  .     .     .  * '' Srientifir  Avifriran,"' xxxix.'^S^. 
Early  ninkiiig  in  U.  S.   .      ^^Srimtifir  Anuriran  Sup.,''  24'.»S. 

Iiult'liblo **Srirntific  Atner.,"  xxxvii.  112. 

LiiM'.^  A:  colors,  flxini?     .      *'  Srirnll/ir  Arnrriran,"'  xxxiy.  SUA. 
Mauut'nct.  of,  Dixon's  .  *  ^^ Scienti/ic  Aineriran,^"  x\.  S\. 
Solid  ink   pencil,  list  of 

patontK.  *^Seientifif  Ainer.,''  xxxvii.  112. 

Sci-  also  AnniNO  Pencil  ;  Copyino  Pemcil  ;  Ink  Pencil. 

Pen'dant  Tackle.  (Nautical.)  A  tackle 
rip^ced  from  the  masthcjul  pendant. 

Pen'du-lum.  CouHidtred  on  pp.  1660-1663, 
"Mech.  Diet." 

Compensation,  Pro/. 

Smith " i^eienti fir.  Atnerirntf,'  xxxr.  Ids. 

•  '' Manufact.  S^'  Builitfr,"  x.  204. 
Electric  controll.,  Smith  •  '' Engineer, '^  xlii.  395,  398. 
EJectro-motor,  Hii,^^^s    .  ^''Suntific  Amrriean  .Sup.,"  913. 

Foucault *  "Sciniti/ic  Atnrriean,'' x\.33S. 

Toolin "/»/t/i.  ^  .S>.  Prrr5.i."  XXXV.  275. 

Horizontal,  Z'oUners  .     .      ".s>,fn/,7/V  American  Siip.,'^  1774. 

•  ''  Sctentifir  Atrtrr.,^^  xxxviii.  79. 
Jiedier,Vr *'' Scienlijic  American  Sup., ^  IIGS. 


Pamp,  Stannak,  Br.       .  •  ^'Engineering,**  xxiii.  56. 

Stannah,  Br.      .     .     .  •  "JSwjg-in^^r,*' xliv.  312. 
Regulator,  Jacol   .     .     .* '^Scientijie  American,''*  xxxix.  2189. 
Regulator,  Electric  .     .  *  *^Seienti/ie  American  Sup.,*'  2135. 
Tisley •  "  Scientific  American,'*  xxzv.  37. 

Wnndon     ......       *'&<>n/t^  AmttrieaM..*^  xl.  H\(\ 


^Scientific  American**  xL  310. 


Pen'du-lum  In'stni-mentl  An  instniment 
for  tracing  the  Lissajou  cwves.  In  the  compound 
form  it  is  known  as  Tisley's  compound  pendulum. 
In  the  illustration,  Fig.  1892,  it  is  shown  as  adapted 
to  use  with  the  vertical  lantern  and  reflector  by 
which  the  effects  are  made  visible  and  projected 
upon  a  screen  to  be  viewed  by  an  audience. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  under  Cote  Irstkg- 
MENT,  p.  236,  Harmooraph,  p.  439,  and  Lissajou' s  Curves, 
supra,  to  the  instruments  for  making  carves  by  means  of  a 
pen  connected  with  two  pendulums  swinging  in  planes  st 
right  angles  to  each  other ;  or  a  pen  to  one  pendulum  aod 
a  paper  platform  to  another ;  also  to  the  mode  adopted  by 
M.  Lissajou  of  combining  rectangular  vibrations  to  form  fif- 
I  ures,  by  means  of  two  tuning-forks  carrying  small  mirron 
and  vibrating  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  peculiar  curves,  the  resultants  of  two  vibrations  of 
tuning-fork.s,  produce  very  instructive  diagrams,  illustratinf 
definite  acoustic  relations,  such  as  those  corresponding,  for 
example,  to  the  ordinary  musical  intervals,  making  the  bar* 
monies  of  sound  visible  to  the  eye,  and  demonstrating  visu- 
ally the  relation  of  the  sounds  which,  united,  produce  hsr- 
monies  or  discord.*;.  —  Lecture  of  Prof.  Bracket,  Stefjens  U- 
Mtitute. 

Under  Harmokograph,  p.  439,  supra,  Prof.  Tisley^  inslra- 
ment  is  described.    Hopkins  has  a  method  of  prodadng  Um 

Fig.  1892. 


Tisley  s  Compound  Pendulutn. 
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▼ibrations  by  electro-magnet  so  as  to  maintain  the  rate  and 
amplitude  of  the  vibratiouB,  remoring  the  incident  of  the 
dying  motion  of  the  pendulum  without  sustaining  power. 

The  compound  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  1892  may  thus  be 
■aid  to  make  Tisible  curres  representing  the  musical  inter- 
rabi,  the  gradual  changes  between  unison  and  octave,  octave 
and  fifth,  etc.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  pendulums, 
P  F',  balanced  on  knife-edges  at  A  A',  and  continued  above 
their  axis  of  suspension  to  c  c%  from  which  points  project 
two  brass  arms,  e  p,  c'  p,  which,  when  the  pendulums  are 

?|uiesK!!ent,  meet  at  right  angles,  the  apex  being  at  p.  Perfect 
reedom  of  motion  is  secured  oy  connecting  the  arms  to  the 
pendulum  at  c  e'  by  ball  and-.<iocket  jointt.  Two  threads, 
/  r,  are  fastened  at  their  upper  ends  to  delicate  springs,  at- 
tached to  the  bra«s  arms,  f  p^C  p^  and  at  their  lower  ends 
to  an  adjustable  ^crew,  ri,  by  mean.s  of  which  the  tracing 
point  p  may  be  raided  and  lowered  without  in  any  way  af- 
fecting the  Tibrations  of  the  pendulums. 

The  bnusa  plates,  sliding  upon  the  pendulums,  are  intended 
to  receive  the  weights,  which  can  thus  be  placed  at  different 
heights,  and  the  relative  rates  of  vibration  of  the  two  pendu- 
lums altered.  The  sum  of  the  weights  used  should  vary 
from  5  to  12  lbs.  VTis  a  weight  sliding  upon  ita  pendulum, 
and  counterpoised  by  a  weight  T.  The  object  of  W  is  to 
slightly  change  the  rate  of  vibration  while  the  pendulums 
are  in  motion.  By  this  means  the  pendulums  can  be  ad- 
justed very  accurately,  or  if  desired,  one  can  be  given  a  small 
fraction  of  a  vibration  in  excess  of  the  other ;  it  can  be  en- 
tirely removed,  if  de!«ired. 

To  exhibit  these  beautiful  effects  to  an  audience,  a  plate 
of  glass  blackened  by  burning  camphor  is  plaoe^J  upon  the 
vertical  lantern,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  requi.site  weights 
are  added  to  the  pendulums,  and  those  are  set  in  motion. 

Then  if  we  want  a  curve  corresponding  to  an  octave,  one 
of  the  pendulums  must  make  two  vibrations  while  the  other 
makes  oue.  Having  ascertained  this  we  start  the  pendulums 
together,  then  lowering  the  pen,  the  beautiful  curves  will 
be^  traced. 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  striking  experiment  than 
that  afforded  in  the  prfsent  instance,  by  the  noiseless  and 
gradually  decreasing  ^weep  of  a  pen-point  gliding  OTcr  itB 

Fi>r.  1898. 


sinuoofl  path,  in  obedience  to  the  oscillations  of  two  con- 
joined pendulous  bodies,  and  tracing,  before  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring itpectators  curves  of  maze-like  intriaicy  and  yet  of 
faultless  symmetry.  As  in  mu&ic,  the  simplest  harmony  is 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  so  with  these  figures,  the  sim- 
pler the  proportions  between  the  vibration:!  of  the  pendu- 
lums, the  more  pleasing  are  the  resulting  curves.*' 
See  also  Flamb  Makomkter,  pp.  844,  6bO,  supra. 

Pen'du-lum  Press.  A  form  of  press  for  sheet- 
metal  work,  in  which  the  swinging  treadle  actuates 
the  punch. 

Pen'du-lum  Pump.  1.  A  direct  acting  don- 
key pump  in  which  the  fly-wheels  have  an  oscilla- 
tory motion  in  a  vertical  plane.  Invented  by  Stan- 
nah,  London. 

The  steam  and  water  pistons  are  fixed  on  the  same  rod, 
and  the  action  is  therefore  direct.     A  rotary  movement  is 


Fig.  1894. 


StanntUCi  Pendulum  Pump. 


Stannah's  Pendulum  Pump.    {Section — EleveUion.) 


employed  to  work  the  valves  and  limit  the  length  of  the  piA- 
tons.  The  remarkable  feature  about  the  pump  lies  in  the 
means  adopted  for  causing  the  rotation  of  two  fly -wheels,  no 
dog  link  or  connecting^  rod  being  employed.  The  cmnk-^haft 
is  allowed  to  move  sideways  in  slots  carrying  its  bearings, 
and  the  crank  pin  is  attached  direct  to  a  piston  rod.  In  the 
pendulum  pump  the  two  fly-wheels  arc  mounted  on  pins  set 
in  the  ends  of  two  hanging  links,  while  a  crank  pin  common 
lo  both  fly-wheels  passes  through  a  suitable  bearing  in  the 
piston  rod.  When  the  pump  is  at  work  the  fly-wheels  os- 
cillate backwards  and  forwards  while  revolving,  the  motion 
being  very  moderate  in  range. 

Fig.  1^  shows  the  pump  in  perspective,  and  Fig.  1894 
shows  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  front  view  and  section. 

2.  A  pump  the  handle  of  which  swings  each  side 
of  its  center  of  siispen.sion. 

Perch.  A  pole  connecting  the  fore  and  hind 
gears  of  a  vehicle.     See  Reach. 

The  various  irons,  etc.,  are  at  the  points  of  con- 
nection. 

Perch  plates  are  head-blocks  and  btd  plates,  above  and  be- 
low the  i)crch  at  the  kingbolt. 

Perch  iron  is  a  temi  inplu^ive  of  the  iron  parts  generally. 

Perch  loop ;  an  iron  attached  to  a  perch,  having  loops  for  the 
straps  which  pOi«s  to  the  bod  to  liuMt  the  swinging  of  the 
latter. 

Perch  stays ;  side  rods  acting  as  braces,  passing  from  the 
perch  to  the  hind  axle. 

Per-chlo'ride  of  I'ron  Baf  te-ry.  {Electric- 
ity.)    Invent4?d  by  Duchenin. 

Zinc  in  solution  of  sea-salt,  carbon  in  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron. 

Niaudet,  American  translation,  206. 
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Per-cus'sion  Fuse.  One  which  explodes  on 
impact. 

The  Russian  pewter  percnMion  fuse  U  deaeribed  on  p.  528, 
and  shown  in  Fig.  17,  **Ordnaiue  Report,'*  1877.  See  also 
Br.,  *'' Engineer,-^  xlvii.  79. 

Per-cuB'Bion  Ta'ble.  {Ore.)  A  device  for 
sorting  ores  by  exposing  them  to  agitation  on  a 
slightly  inclined  traveling  apron  in  a  stream  of 
water. 

Frue's  percuAsion  table  has  a  rubber  belt  2^  broad,  con- 
stantly shaken  from  side  to  side  with  a  regular  slow  motion. 

Fig.  1895. 


C^meetUrating  Percussion  Table. 

This  belt  is  27'  long,  and  has  projecting  flangen  of  ela.stic 
rubber  along  its  outer  edge^,  to  keep  the  sand  and  water 
from  splashing  over.  The  p^og^e.«^ivo  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  belt  by  a  driving  drum,  which  is  connected  by 
a  small  rubber  belt  to  the  front-end  roller.  The  driving 
drum  dips  into  a  tank  of  wat«r  through  which  the  endles.^ 
apron  trarels  in  passing  around.  On  leaving  the  water  tank 
the  belt  pa-'ses  over  the  tightener  and  guiding  roller. 

The  ore  sized,  where  the  waste  is  present  in  larger  sise  than 
the  valuable  mat<?rial,  being  shaken  with  a  small  amount  of 
water  will  divide  evenly  on  the  inclined  plane,  and  the 
heavier  and  smaller  ore  particles  will  resist  the  down-flow- 
ing water  sufficiently  to  be  carried  along  by  the  belt  over 
the  upper  edge  into  the  water  tank  below  ;  and  the  waste 
(lighter  and  larger  particles)  will  pass  over  the  lower  edge. 
It  is  successful  only  on  material  classified  in  funnel  boxes 
and  of  the  sixe  of  one  half  millimeter  or  less. 

Per-fect'ing  Press.  A  press  which  prints 
both  sides  of  the  paper  at  once,  or  at  a  single  pas- 
sage. It  acts  upon  a  continuous  web  of  paper,  and 
is  shown  in  several  figures,  pp.  1566-1568,  "Mech. 
Diet:' 

See  also.  Printing  Press,  infra. 

Per-flu'ent  Bat'te-ry.  {Ehctricity.)  One  in 
which  the  exciting  liquid  flows  through  the  cells  or 
cell  to  keep  the  battery  constant. 

In  one  form  of  the  nickel  battery  of  Slater  the  exciting  fluid 


Fig.  1896. 


Fig   1897 


Slater  s  Nickel  Battery. 


Direct-acting  Per/orator. 


is  constantly  renewed  at  C,  passes  into  the  inner  cell   B, 
overHows  at  D,  and  issues  at  b. 
See  also  Camaoho  Bjittbry. 

RtisscWs  perfluent  battery  .  *' English  Mechanic, ^^  *xxy.  564. 

Per'fo-ra'tor.    1.    For    Postal    Stamps.     Cap. 
"  PoitK^ornuuses/^  LahoiUaye,  iv. 

2.  See  Rock  Drill. 

3.  [Tektjraphy.)      A    machine    for    perforating 


slips  for  the  rapid  system  of  telegraph.  The  letters 
are  representea  by  holes  arrayed  in  special  gronps. 
The  perforator  has 


three  keys. 

Per'fo-ra'ting 
Ma-chine'.     I.  A 

machine  for  making 
the  rows  of  holes 
which  separate  the 
individual  postal 
stamps  on  a  sheet. 
See  p.  1668,  "Mech, 
Dictr 

They  are  direct- 
actinfjOT  rotary.  Fig. 
1897  is  of  the  former  ( 
kind,  and  the  gate 
carrying  the  punches 
is  actuated  by  a 
treadle. 

Per'f ume  Burn'-  ^ 
er.    A  vase  in  which     -^ 
perfumes  or  pastilles 
are  burned. 


Fig.  1898. 


Perftime  Burner. 


Perfume  bottle,  TVarrf      .     .     .  •  "Sr.  jlwifr.,^' xxrvi.  230. 

Recipes "&.  Xfner.  5^.,"  1031. 

Dussauce's  *^PreuticcU  Guide  for  the  Perfumer ;  "  Prodal, 
Malepeyre,  4"  Dussauce's  "  Complete  TVeatiite  on  Perfumery" 

Pe-ri-ne'um  In'stm-ments.  (Surgical.)  For 
adjusting  the  parts  of  and  reducing  the  lacerations 
of  the  perineum.  They  are  principally  needles, 
forceps,  suture  stays. 

Ashton'Sy  Skeene^s,  Agneie's,  Peaslee^s  needles. 
Agnfw's  forceps  and  adjuster. 
BrickeU\s  and  Munson's  stays 
Sims'  and  Bo(ienhamer''s  forceps. 
Suture  needles. 
Shot  compressor. 

Pages  115,  116,  128,  124  Part  III.,  Tiemann*s  "ilrwom 
Chirurgicum.'^ 

Per'i-os'te-o-tome.  {Surgical.}  A  knife  for 
cutting  or  removing  the  periosteal  membrane. 

Sands'  and   Saffre's,  p.  8,  Part  I.,  Tiemann^s  ^'Armam. 
Chirurgicum.^^ 
H^hilehead^Sy  Goodunllie's,  p.  66,  57,  Part  II.,  Jbid. 

Perl-os'te-um  Le-va'tor.  {Surgical.)  An  in- 
strument for  lifting    the    periosteal    membrane; 
loosening  it  from  the  bone. 
References  to  Tiemann's  ^* Armamentarium  CTkirurgiaan.^' 

GoodwiUie's Figs.  70,  71,  Part  I. 

Sands' Fig.  37,  Part  I. 

See  Fig.  8646,  p.  1668,  "M«rA.  Diet.'- 

Pe-riph'e-ry  Con'tact  Key.  A  key  having 
two  disks,  the  peripheries  of  which  come  in  contact 
to  establish  the  electric  connection.  See  Fig.  847, 
p.  266,  supra. 

Per'Dette.  (Porcelain.)  A  little  spur  or  stilt 
to  place  between  pieces  in  the  kiln. 

Also  called  (Fr.)  Pattes  de  cog,  or  colifichets  ;  Eng.  stilts  or 
spurs. 

Per'not  Fur'naoe.  An  open  hearth  revolvinif 
furnace.     See  Open  Hearth  Furnace,  supra. 

Springfield,  111.   .     .  *  '* Engineering,-'  xxix.  374. 

•  ''Amer.  Afani*/.,"  April  25, 1879,  p.  S 

Per'not  Steel.  In  each  furnace  is  a  pan  that 
can  contain  20  tons  of  steel,  which  is  revolved  by  a 
connection  with  the  engine  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  the  pan  is  charged,  the  gas  flames 
playing  over  and  around  it  bring  the  contents  to 
the  desired  state  of  fusion,  while  the  revolving  of 
the  pan  causes  the  intimate  intermixture  of  the 
ingredients,  thus  overcoming  the  objection  to  melt- 
ing steel  in  larger  receptacles  than  crucibles.  The 
operation  is  completed  in  a  little  more  than  five 
hours.     See  Open  Hearth  Fubkace,  sup-a. 
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Per-02'ide  of  I«ead  Baf  te-ry-  {Electricity.) 
An  inyention  of  De  la  Rive. 

The  negative  plate  is  imbedded  in  peroxide  of 
lead  in  the  porons  jar,  the  salt  acting  as  a  depolar- 
izer.—  Niaudet,  Amer.  transl.,  179. 

Per-oz'ide  of  Man'ga-nese'  Bat'te-ry. 
(Electricity.)  One  in  which  peroxide  of  manganese 
surrounds  the  carbon  plate  and  depolarizes  the 
same  by  oxidizing  the  nydrogen.  The  invention 
of  Leclanche.  —  "7c/<'5f.  Jour."  iv.  21.3. 

In  one  of  Gaiffe's  batteries,  the  positiTe  pole  h&n  a  carbon 
cj-lindcr  pierced  with  holes  parallel  to  the  axis  filled  with 
binoxide  of  maDgaQeee  :  a  zinc  rod  forms  the  ncgatiTe  pole. 
The  solution  is  formed  of  20  parts  chloride  of  zinc,  free  from 
lead,  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water.  —  **  TeUg.  Jour.,"  tI. 
185. 

Per-spec'to-graph.  An  instrnment  for  as- 
sisting in  making  perspective  projections. 

It  consists  of  two  fixed  rulers,  one  horizontal  and  the  other 
vertical,  in  form  like  a  T-square  ;  a  sliding  ruler  which  has  a 
lateral  movement  right  and  left  along  the  fixed  horizontal 
member,  and  a  graduated  quadrant,  which  is  adjustable  up 
and  down  the  vertical  member. 

The  adjustments  and  mode  of  fing  are  described  by  the 
inventor  in  *^* Engineering,"  *xxli.  22^ 
Drawing  apparatus,  Rosquist     .    *  "Sc.  Amer.*'  xli.  307. 

Perspective  linead ''Man.  If  Build.,'*  x.  11. 

Perspective  ruler *"Sc.  Amer.  Sup. f^' 2SOQ. 

Pes  E-qul'nns  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  (Surgiccd.) 
References  under  clubfoot  [Talipes)  apparatus. 

Pe'tra-lite.    An  explosive :  — 

Nitrate  of  potassa    .    , 64 

Impregnated  wood  or  charcoal 30 

Antimonium  condenser 6 

loo 

Pe-tro^e-uxxL  History;  and  application,  pp. 
1672-1676,  "Mech.  Diet." 

PRODUCTS    OP    THE    DISTILLATION    OP    CRUDE 
PETROLEUM. 


Gravity, 
Be«um«. 

Name. 

II 

Oases. 

- 

115^  B. 

to 
106=  B. 

Cymogene    .    . 

- 

(  Condensed  bj  pump,  for 
<     ice  machine,  boils  at 

1050  B. 

to 
953  B. 

Rhigolene    .    . 

Condensed    by  ice 
and  salt,  used  as  an 
annpsthetic,    boils    at 
[     6o^F. 

950  B. 

to 
80^  B. 

Gasoline  .    .    . 

f  Condensed  in  worm  bj 
y.     J      cold   water,    used    in 
^'  ,  ]      gas  machines  and  gas 
1  i     carburetors. 

80°  B. 

to 
6&0  B. 

66°  B. 

Naphtha 

1 
10 

1 

For  oil  cloths,  cleaning, 
etc. ;  cleaning  oil 
wells;    for  adultera- 
ting kerosene ;  fraud- 
ulent use  in  8o-called 
"safety  oils." 

to    . 

eo^B. 

S  Benzine   .    .    . 

4      For  paints  and  varnishes. 

60^  B. 

to 
38-  B. 

«8»B. 

to 
26<^B. 

)  Kerosene    or 
J  refined  petro- 
)  leum .    .    . 

1  BusfBne  oil 

66  1 
19J 

Ordinaty  oil  for  lamps. 

Semi-solid  when    cold 
Chilled   and    presided 
to  separate  parafline ; 
oil  used  for  lubriea- 

Coke,  gas,  and  loss 

10 

l     ting 

Total  .... 

100 

Pro/.  Chandler. 

See  Kabosmb  ;  PAaarrorB,  tupra. 


"&.  American,*^  xxxix.  801,852. 
**Snenti/ie  American**  xU.  290. 

**  Scientific  Americanf**  xzzr.  86. 


Petroleum  as  fuel      .    . 

Burner 

As  lubricant  in  turning. 

Rose 

Burner  for  locomotives, 

Vrqukartt  Russia    .    .  •  "Engineering,**  xxlii.  9. 

Engine Bee  Utdro-gabbon  RMaiHB,  stqmu 

Fire  tests **^on  Age,"  xxil.,  Deo.  6,  p.  7. 

Puddling  furnace. 

Caldwell *'*  Scientific  American  Sup.,** '\ab. 

Heating  furnace. 

Ramsden *  ''Scienti/ie  Ameriean  Sup.,**  12&. 

Furnace,  iSa/ts&ury    .     .      " Seienttfie  American,*^  xxxix.  29&. 
''Scientific  American  Sup.**  47. 

See  also  Liquid  Fuel  Fubnaoe,  supra. 

Hydro-carbon  retort  for 
ga.«  grates,  Holland    .  *  "  Scientific  American,''*  xlUi.  54. 

Naphtha,  benzine,  gaso- 
line   "  Scientific  American,'*  xxxv.  7. 

Storage  (cellars)  Donny    *  "Scientific  American,*^  xxxvii.  4. 

Stove Figs.  8^64,  3665,  p.  1676,  "Meek. 

Diet.** 

Tftnks  .     ......    "  Scientific  American,**  XXXY.V3&. 

•  Fig.  6317,  pp.  2586,  2637,  "Meek. 

•  Page  1558,  "Meek.  Diet.*' 
Tester •  Fig.  8666.  p.  1676,  "JIfecA.  Die!." 

•  "Scientific  American,**  xliii.  42. 
Well,  steam  in,  Harditon  •  "  Scienttfie  American  Sup.,**  141. 

History,  geology,  development  of  the  Industzpr  and  statis- 
tics, Brodhead's  report  in  Group  I.,  "Centenntal  Reports,''^ 
vol.  Ui.,  p.  2,  et  seq. 

Prof.  J.  Laiorence  Smith's  report,  Rid.,  vol.  iv.,  Oroup  III., 
p.  121. 

Petroleum  as  fuel,  Ibid.,  p.  161. 

Prof.  Chandler's  report  to  Board  of  Health,  N.  Y. 

History,  Prof.  J.  Sterry  Hunt's,  Smithsonian  Beporfc,  1861, 
pp.  819-329. 

Pe-trole-am  Stove.  One  heated  by  a  coal-oil 
lamp. 

See  On.  Stovb,  supra. 

Also  Pbtbolbum  Stovb,  Figs.  8664,  8866,  p.  1676,  "Meek- 
Diet.** 

Pe-tro1e-um  Teat'er.  1.  An  apparatus  to 
ascertain  the  flashing  point  of  petroleum  oils. 

See  Petboleum  Tester,  Fig.  8666,  p.  1676,  "Meek.  Diet.** : 
6317.  6318,  pp.  2636,  2587,  Ibid. 

See  also  Oil  Test,  p.  1d58,  Ibid. 

See  Prof.  Chandler's  "Report  on  Petroleum  as  an  lUumina' 
tor,*'  p.  37,  "5c.  American,'*  xl.  842. 

Mr.  Holly  modifies  the  apparatus  usually  employed  by  ar- 
ranging the  poles  of  a  battery  within  I"  from  the  surface  of 
the  oil,  so  as  to  pass  a  spark  between  them,  as  the  thermom- 
eter registers  an  increase  of  1^  in  temperature.  By  this 
means  Uie  disturbing  influences  of  a  flame  are  avoided. 

2.  A  lubricant  tester,  which  sec,  supra. 
Pet'ti-coat    Pipe.      Shown  at  Fig.  3667,  p. 
1676,  *'AIech.  Diet:* 

Pollock  4"  Wilkinson,  Br.  •  "Engineer,**  xlvi.  57. 

•  "Railroad  GazetU,**  vlil  23. 

Pew'-gaff.     [Fishing.)    A  hook  on  a  staff,  used 
in  handling  and  pitching  fish. 
Phalan-ges  Dislo-ca'tion  Ap'pa-ra'tUB. 

[Surgical.)     For  reducing  luxation  of  the  fingers. 
Figs.  134-187,  Part  IV.,  Tiemann's  "Armmn.  Chirurg.'* 

Pha-na'ro-gri-80U'me-ter.  An  apparatus 
invented  by  M.  Gossiaux,  of  Gardanne  (Fr.),  for 
indicating  the  presence  of  dangerous  gases  in  fiery 
mines.  A  lamp  of  peculiar  construction  and  a 
pyrometer  make  up  the  instrument. 

The  lamp  is  covered  with  a  cylinder  of  wire  ganae.  A 
wire  spiral  encircles  thi.<,  and  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  cylinder ;  the  wires  are  held  in  place  by  grooves  cut  in 
vertical  ba»  forming  a  frame  to  the  lamp,  and  are  fastened 
at  the  top  to  a  ring  attached  to  the  cap  of  the  lamp.  The 
wire  at  the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end. 
As  the  wire  dilates  nnder  heat,  the  end  of  the  tube  moves 
a  small  lever  terminating  in  a  sector  gearing  into  a  pinion, 
on  which  a  needle  moving  on  a  graduated  semicircle  is  fixed. 
Constant  contact  between  the  end  of  the  lever  and  the  tube 
is  maintained  by  a  small  spring,  the  indicating  arrangement 
being  protected  by  a  glaas.    The  heat  genezated  by  (he  pres- 
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0ooe  of  the  burning  gas  in  the  lamp  expands  the  coil  and 
actuates  the  needle.  To  gnuluate  the  Mcale,  the  lamp  is 
lighted  in  pore  air,  and  sero  is  marked  when  the  needle  is 
stationary.  A  piece  of  iron,  a  fifth  of  the  Tolume  of 
the  wire  euTelope,  being  brought  to  a  red  heat,  ia  placed 
within  the  gauve,  and  as  the  gauase  begins  to  redden  —  which 
represents  the  condition  of  the  lamp  burning  in  an  atmos- 
phere Mkturated  with  gas  —  the  position  of  the  needle  is 
marked  100,  after  which  the  interval  is  marked  off  into  a 
scale  of  100  parts  . 
See  also  Qrisoumbtbb  ;  Firk-oamp  Alarm,  supra. 

Pha-ryn'go-la-iyn'ge-al  Syr'inge.  An  in- 
strument for  operating  upon  the  posterior  fauces, 
pharynx,  aud  tuljiicent  parts. 


I  is  then  made,  and  the  outer  elastic  skin  is  drawn  back  fnllr, 
bo  as  to  be  away  from  the  portion  to  be  excised,  ai^  ex- 
cision is  effected  by  transfixing  the  prepuce  through  the 
middle  with  the  bistoury,  aud  cutting  laterally  in  both  di- 
rections toward  the  blades  of  the  instrument. 

Phimoeis  forceps.  Rupturing  forceps. 

Phimosis  scissors.  Circumcision  scissors. 

Frenum  probe  and  spatula. 
Page  1,  Part  III.,  Tiemann's  "Armam.  Ckirurgiewn.'^ 

Phle-bot'o-my  In'stni-ments.  {Surgical.) 
See  Cupping  Instruments,  ^pra,  and  p.  *659, 
"Mech.  Diet." 


NL 


Fig.  18W. 


P/uuyngo-laryngeal  Syringe. 

Pig.  1899  shows  Vjpson's  Pharyngo-laryngeal  syringe  and 
aspirator,  with  flexible  hypodermic  Hyringe  point. 

Phen'a-kis'to-BCope.  On  a  disk  are  painted 
figures  in  series  representing  successive  motions ; 
these  are  viewed  in  succession  as  the  disk  revolves, 
and  give  the  appearance  of  motion. 

Dr.  Roget's  phenakistoscope  is  shown  in  Fig.  S669,  p.  1677« 
Fig.  1900. 


Plateau^ 8  Pkenakistoscope. 

"Meek.  Diet.^*  The  Plateau  instrument  is  shown  In  Fig. 
1900.  The  observer  looks  through  slits  in  one  di<«k  and  ob- 
serves the  figures  in  succession  upon  the  opposite  disk.  The 
disks  revolve  fiimultaneously. 

See  Praxinoscope  and  re fcrences  passim. 

*  ^'Scientific  American  Supplement,-  4031. 

Phl-mo'sis  In'stru-ment.  An  instrument 
to  excise  the  inner  inelastic  mucous  meml)rane  of 
the  prepuce  without  removing  the  normal  skin. 

The  limbs,  or  blades,  terminate  in  blunt  points,  and  are 
deeply  serrated  on  their  outer  Hurfaces.  with  points  or  teeth 
set  backward,  like  fine  saw-teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  firmly 
holding  the  mucous  membrane,  without  the  risk  of  slipping 
when  tnvction  is  made  The  blades  are  forced  apart  by  a 
thumb-screw. 

In  operating,  the  blades,  closed  to  a  poiut,  are  introduced 


Fig  1901 


Phimosis  Instrument. 

within  the  prepuce  up  beyond  the  corona  of  the  glans. 
They  are  then,  by  turning  the  thumb-screw,  strongly  sepa- 
rated, so  OS  to  render  the  mnoouB  membrane  tense.    Traotion 


Leach,  ARnnciAL    .    .    . 
Scarificator  .... 

Lamcst  

TKAhsrusioN  Apparatus  . 


.  •  p.  1283,  "Meek.  Diet.' 
.  *  p.  2052,  Ibid. 
.  •  p.  1249,  Ibtd. 
.  •  p.  2613,  Ibid. 


PhCB'niz  Stone.  An  artificial  stone,  in  which 
the  sand  is  replaced  by  furnace  slag.  Made  bj  the 
Phoenix  Stone  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

See  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore's  Report,  "  Centennial  Ezk&itiom 
iJfpor«j,'»  •vol.  lii..  Group  II.,  p  178. 

Phon-ei'do-scope.  An  instrument  for  ob- 
serving the  color  figures  of  liquid  films  under  the 
action  of  sonorous  vibrations. 

The  instrument  invented  by  Sedlev  Taylor  for  showing  the 
action  of  sound  waves  upon  a  film  of  soap  solution  contained 
in  a  disk  laid  over  a  vertical  opening  in  a  tube  into  which 
articulate  sounds  are  projected. 

In  one  form  it  is  a  visible  demonstration  of  the  vibntory 
and  molecular  motion  of  a  telephone  plate.  —  &  C.  Titiey, 
*' Nature,''  December  30,  1880. 
See  also  — 

"£iiff»n«fr " •xlv.42l. 

** Manufacturer  ^  Builder'''    .     .     .      xi.  86. 

*' Scientific  American  Sup  »»  .  2041,  •2304,  2628. 


Phon'ic  Ap'par-a'tUB. 

ing  heads :  — 
Aerophone. 
Audiometer. 
Audiphone. 
Autophone. 
Crown  telephone. 
Dentiphone. 
Dual  telephone. 
Inductophone. 
Magnophone. 
Megaphone. 
Microphone. 
Microphone  relay 
Micro  ta^itniter. 
Microtek' phone 
Motophone. 
Phoncidoscope. 
Phonic  wheel. 
Phonograph. 


See  under  the  follow- 


Phonometer. 

Phonomotor. 

Phonophote. 

Phonoscope. 

Photophone. 

Receiver. 

Sphygmophone. 

Stethoscopic  microphona 

Tasimeter. 

Telem  icrophone. 

Telephone. 

Telephone  call. 

Telephonograph. 

Thermophone. 

Topophone. 

Transmitter. 

Triple  telephone. 

Watch  telephone. 

Apparatus  devised  by  M. 


Phon'io  "WTieeL 
Paul  de  la  Cour. 

It  consists  of  a  toothed  wheel  of  soft  iron  turning  roand 
on  an  axis,  so  that  the  teeth  pass  very  closely  to  but  do  oot 
touch  the  pole  of  an  electro-magnet.  If  a  phono-electro 
current  be  caused  to  pass  through  the  electro-magnet,  so 
that  the  pole  exerts  a  periodic  series  of  attractions  on  the 
tooth  nearest  to  it,  then  the  wheel  will  be  in  stable  equilib- 
rium when  at  rest  and  also  when  it  turns  at  definite  i^eedt, 
as  when  the  time  of  a  magnetic  impulse  is  equal  to  that  ot 
the  turning  of  the  wheel  a  distance  equal  to  one  tooth.  The 
attraction  tends  to  retard  the  wheel  when  it  attempts  to 
increase  its  speed,  and  to  accelerate  it  when  it  lags. 

**TeUpraphie  Journal-' •  vi.  47e. 

'*  Seienti^c  American  Supplement    .     .     .     2562. 

Pho'no-graph.  1 .  An  apparatus  for  repeating 
sound.  It  consists,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1902,  of  a 
brass  spirally  grooved  cylinder,  A,  mounted  on  a 
long,  hori7X>utal  screw,  the  cylinder  being  rotated, 
and  at  the  same  time,  moved  laterally  by  turning  a 
crank  on  the  end  of  its  axis.  One  diaphragm,  B, 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  vibrating  m  response 
to  the  voice,  and  so  indenting  by  the  diamond-tipped 
point  D  attached  to  the  spring  k,  the  tinfoil  wrapped 
about  the  cylinder,  and  also  revibrating  in  response 
to  the  movements  mechanically  imparted  to  it  by 
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the  indentations  already  made  passiDg  under  the 

point 

"  The  exhibitor  sang  into  the  machine  an  entire  Terse,  and 
it  was  repeated  afl  often  m  the  cylinder  was  readjusted. 
Sounds  of  coughing,  clearing  the  throat,  knocks,  noises  of 

Fig.  1902. 


Edison^ s  Phonograph. 

all  kinds,  were  as  accurately  reproduced.  A  curious  effect 
Is  produced  by  whistling,  the  apparatu.<«  giving  forCh  every 
note  clearly  and  fully;  but  more  remarkable  still  is  it  to 
hear  two  voices  at  once  come  from  the  machine.  The  ex- 
hibitor fir^t  ran^  a  ver»e  which  was  registered,  and  then 
running  the  cylinder  back  talked  »o  that  the  indentations 
produced  by  the  speech  vibrations  came  over  those  made  by 
the  song.  The  instrument  repeated  both  utterances  tiinml- 
taneously,  each,  however,  being  clearly  distinguishable. 
Another  odd  performance  is  turning  the  cylinder  the  wrong 
way,  and  making  the  machine  talk  the  language  backward.^ 
A  modification  of  the  phonograph  is  called  by  Mr.  Edison 
the  airophone.  In  thii*  machine  the  vibrating  plate,  which 
in  the  phonograph  moves  a  sharp  point  over  the  revolving 
cylinder,  operates  as  a  valve  to  shut  off  and  open  a  flow  of 
steam  through  the  pipe  which  leads  from  the  boiler  to  a 
peculiarly-constructed  tube.  By  this  contrivance  the  steam, 
instead  of  producing  a  discordant  whistle,  pronounces  words 
with  considerable  distinctness,  and  audible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

2.  A  flame  manometer  which  obtains  grraphic 
representations  of  the  condition  of  the  human  vo- 
cal organ.     Fig.  1046,  p.  344,  supra, 

Phonautograph,  Ti/ndaU^ 

Uon  Scott  .  .  .  .  •**Sci«n/i/!c.4mCT".,"'xxxvU.  876. 
Phonograph,    paper    by 

du  Moncel     ....      **Technologiste,^*  xl.  197. 

Pkipfon **r«<:/»fio/o^/5/«,"  XV.  183. 

Preece •  *'Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.^^  vll.  68. 

Phonograph,  IStfuon      .     "Technologiste,^^  xl.123. 

•  '*  Engineer''  xlv.  438. 

•  ''Engineering,''  xxv.  187. 

•  ''Mnnuf.  Sf  Builder,''  x.  84. 

•  ''Harper's  Weekly,"  Mar,  30, 1878. 

•  "Eng.  tf  Min.  Jour.,''  xxv.  238. 

•  ''Harper's  Weeklt/,"  Mar.  30, 1878. 
"Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  Mar.  28,  p.  24. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1893. 

•  "Scienti/ic  Amer,"  xxxviii.  193. 
**  Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxviii.  ^. 
"Scientific  American  Sitp.^'  636. 

•  "Jileg.  Journal,"  vi.  782. 

•  "  Teleg.  Journal,"  vi.  6. 

•  "Scienti/ic  Amer.,"  xxxvil.  884. 
"Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxviii.  405. 

Automatic,  Marey  ^ 

Rosapelly   .    .     .     .  •  "Stieiifi/fc  i4m«r.,"  xxxvii.  304. 
Exhibition  of  it      .     .      "Sc.  Amer.  Sup.,"  1828.  1904. 
Its  future,  Edison .     .      "  ScierUiJic  American  Sup.,"  1973. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxv.  62. 
Lambrigot     ....      "Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,"  viii.  827. 
Preece- Stroh  .     .     .     .•  "Engineering,"  x%,y\\.7l!)\. 

Eotnig "8cienti/ic  American  Sup.,"  636. 

Olook  calling    the 

hours,  Edison    .     .      "  Tcleg.  Journal,"  vi.  142. 
Pbotogxaphing  aoond      "Man.  tr  Builder,"  Feb.,  1876. 

"Seient^  American  Siqf.,"  616. 


Koenig "  Scienti/ic  American  Sup.,"  636. 

Piano "Scientific  American,"  xx^ir.  111. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.,'  xlii.  (i. 
Recording  soundB  of 
Levy's  comet      .     .      "Scten/i/ic  i4mer.,"  xxxviii.  384. 

Sixpenny •  "Engineering,"  xxvii.  327. 

Eng *"  Scienti/ic  American,'"  xl.  35&. 

WorUng  drawings  .  *"  Scientific  American  Sup., '^  2112. 
Phonophone      ....      '^Manuf.  tf  Builder,"  i.  95. 

Pho-nom'e-ter.  An  apparatus  designed  to  as- 
sist the  signal-man  on  steamships  in  marking  the 
intervals  of  time  at  which  the  fog-horn  or  whistle 
is  to  be  blown,  and  to  regulate  the  sounds  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  them  to  announce  the  ship's 
course. 

It  consists  of  a  horizontal  clock,  placed,  face  up,  in  sight 
of  the  signal-man.  The  face  is  about  8^'  in  diameter,  and 
indicates  seconds  only,  the  minute  and  hour  figures  and 
hands  being  upon  a  snutll  dial  near  one  edge.  The  second- 
hand has  four  arms  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and 
above  the  face  is  a  movable  disk,  or  dumb  card,  that  ob- 
scures about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  dial.  Around  the 
edge  of  the  clock  face  are  painted  sections  or  segments.  One 
of  these  covers  ten  seconds'  space ;  four  mark  five  seconds 
each,  and  between  each  are  blanks  of  three  seconds  each. 
Outside  of  the  clock  is  a  flat  brass  ring,  having  the  points 
of  the  compass  marked  upon  it. 

In  using  the  phonometer,  the  disk  is  moved  round  till  the 
open  part  comes  oppoj^ite  the  ship^s  head  and  in  line  with 
her  course.  The  segments  on  the  dial  that  are  then  visible 
indicate  the  number  of  blasts  to  be  given  on  the  whistle. 
The  second-hands,  as  they  then  come  into  view,  give  the 
duiation  in  seconds  of  each  blast  and  each  pause.  The  sig- 
nal-man merely  watches  the  hands  as  they  traverse  the  seg- 
ments in  sight,  and  sounds  his  whistle  accordingly,  announ- 
cing the  ship's  direction.  For  instance,  one  blast  of  ten 
seconds  indicates  that  the  ship  is  steering  within  the  points 
north  and  east,  quarter  north.  Two  blai>ts  of  five  seconds 
each,  with  an  interval  of  three  seconds  between  them,  would 
announce  the  ship's  direction  as  between  east  and  south, 
quarter  east.  Three  blasts,  and  two  pauses  of  five  and  three 
seconds,  would  mean  south  to  west,  quarter  south,  while 
four  blasts  of  five  seconds,  with  the  same  pauses,  would  in- 
dicate the  ship's  course  to  be  between  west  and  north,  quar- 
ter west,  and  so  on.  The  disk  employed  is  designed  to  pro- 
vent  mistakes,  and  the  four  hands  serve  to  save  time  in 
watching  for  their  appearance  and  journey  over  the  visible 
portion  of  the  dial. 

Pho-no-mo'tor.  The  machine  has  a  dia- 
phragm and  mouth-piece  similar  to  a  phonograph. 
A  spring  which  is  secured  to  the  bed-piece  rests  on 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  placed  against  the  dia- 
phragm. This  spring  carries  a  pawl  that  acts  on 
a  ratchet  or  roughened  wheel  ou  the  fly-wheel 
shaft.  A  sound  made  in  the  mouth-piece  creates 
vibrations  in  the  diaphragm  which  are  caused  to 
propel  a  fly-wheel. 

'* Seitntijic  American" xxxix.  51. 

Pho'no-phone.  A  term  proposed  for  the  pho- 
nograph, as  the  latter  term  had  been  previously  ap- 
plied to  Scott's  machine,  which  is  of  different  char- 
acter, and  invented  many  years  since. 

Se«  Phonadtooraph,  p.  1678,  and  Tklxphovk,  pp.  2514, 
2515,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Pho'no-phote.  An  apparatus  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  sound  into  light,  devised  by  M.  Coulon, 
Conservator  of  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Rouen. 

Two  Geissler  tubes  are  put  in  quick  rotation  on  an 
axis.  The  induction  coil  of  the  first  is  worked  by  an  ordi- 
nary interrupter,  and  gives  the  deviation  of  a  luminous 
cross-  The  interrupter  of  the  second  is  replaced  by  a  tele- 
phone. The  figure  presented  by  the  second  tube  projects 
on  the  first  one,  which  is  colored  by  uranoxide  glass,  and 
exhibits  the  mo.«t  rapid  changes  according  to  the  height  of 
the  tone  delivered  in  the  telephone  trumpet.  The  sensibility 
of  the  changes  are  said  to  be  startling  and  most  interesting. 
— "Nature.'' 

"Eng.  f  Mining  Journal"^   ....     xxviii.  147. 

Pho'no-scope.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Henry  Edmunds  for  producing  figures  of  light  from 
vibrations  of  sound.  It  consists  essentially  of  three 
parts,  an  induction  coil,  an  interrupter,  and  a  ro- 
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The  actioD  of  the  instrument 


tary  Tacnnm  tube, 
is  as  follows:  — 

"  Souuds  from  the  voice  or  other  sourMs  produce  Tibx»- 
tionti  on  the  diaphragm  of  the  interrupter,  which,  beio^  in 
the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil,  induce  at  each  in* 
terruption  a  current  in  the  8econdary  coil  Himilar  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  contact-breaker  or  rheotome ;  therefore,  each  vibra- 
tion is  made  vijiible  a«  a  flash  in  the  vacuum  tube.  Thia 
tube  revolving  all  the  time  at  a  constant  speed,  the  flashes 
produce  a  symmetrical  figure  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  as 
in  the  Gasfiot  Star.  The  number  of  spokes  or  radii  is  ac- 
oording  to  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  interrupter  dur- 
ing a  revolution  of  the  tube,  and  the  number  of  vibrations 
being  varied  to  any  extent,  according  to  the  sounds  produced, 
the  figures  in  the  revolving  tube  will  be  varied  accordingly. 
The  same  sounds  always  produce  the  same  figures,  providing 
the  revolution  be  constant.  In  case  of  rhythmical  interrup- 
tion being  produced  in  a  given  sound,  as  in  a  trill,  most  beauti- 
ful effects  are  noticeable,  owing  to  the  omission  of  certain  radii 
in  regular  positions  in  the  flgnrs.  The  uses  of  this  instru- 
ment are  the  rendering  visiole  of  sounds,  and  showing  the 
vibrations  required  in  their  production,  and  it  forms  a  mode 
of  confirming  by  sight  an  appeal  to  the  Mr.*'  —  W.  Ladd. 
•'*En^'neer*^ xlv.  421. 

"E«^.  4r  JIfin.  Jour.'' xxvl.  307. 

**ikienti/ie  American  Supplement''    .    .    2182,2308. 

PhoB'phide  of  Cop'per.  See  Puosphor 
Bronze. 

Phos'phor  Bronze.  Invented  bv  Montefiore 
&  Kiinzel,  the  founder  of  the  Val-Benolt  nickel 
manufactory,  near  Liege. 

*'  Phosphorus  bfonie  is  made  by  fusing  phosphorus  tin 
with  copper  or  with  phosphorus  copper.  It  fuses  at  1230^ 
to  1250^ ;  the  finished  product  usually  contains  0.053  to  0.76 
per  cent,  phosphorus  and  4  to  9  per  cent,  tin.''  —  Dr.  Stam- 
mer. 

The  result  of  analyses  and  observations  indicates  that  the 
phosphorus  exercises  a  double  chemical  action  over  the 
metals  which  compose  the  alloys.  While  reducing  on  the 
whole  the  oxide  of  tin  contained  in  the  mixture,  it  at  the 
same  time  forms  with  the  metals  it  has  thus  purified  a  per- 
fectly homogeneous  alloy,  the  hardness  and  resistance  of 
which  are  subject  to  control  by  varying  the  proportion  of 
phosphorus. 

Experiments  have  established  the  superiority  of  phosphorus 
alloys  over  ordinary  bronze,  copper,  coke-iron,  charcoal  iron, 
and  steel.  Under  the  influence  of  strains  exceeding  the  limit 
of  elasticity,  or  of  violent  shocks,  their  texture  doen  not  be- 
come cryHtttlline.  They  are  completely  free  from  metals  easily 
lUible  to  attack,  such  as  xinc.  Sea-water,  or  diluted  solutions 
of  sulphuric  acid,  have  only  a  very  feeble  action  upon  them, 
and  in  all  cases  much  less  than  on  pure  copper.  One  of  their 
moHt  valuable  quiiliries  is,  that  recasting  does  not  occasion 
\o>A  in  tin.  Mort'ovur,  their  degree  of  liquidity,  which  may 
be  compared  to  thiit  of  mercury,  renders  it  possible  to  obtain 
them  without  blisters,  and  to  have  perfect  moldings.  Their 
degree  of  fusibility  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary 
cannon  bronze. 

A  number  of  phosphor-bronze  alloys  arc  now  manufac- 
tured, varying  in  composition  to  suit  the  objects  for  which 
ihcy  are  intended.  The  scope  of  their  application  is  very  great 

For  iiiHtance  :  — 


Bearings. 

Locomotive  fittings. 

Bell  metal. 

Nails. 

Boiler  tubes. 

Oil  cups. 

Bolt.^. 

Ornauu'nts. 

Buckles. 

Printing  rollern. 

Busts. 

Rivets. 

Cannon. 

Tools. 

Cockn. 

TuboM. 

Engraving  pUtes. 

Tuyeres. 

Fire-arms. 

Valves. 

Oun  flttings. 

Wire. 

HninnuTs. 

Wire  rope. 

Harness  fittings. 

Wrenches. 

KfVK. 

Etc. 

Locks. 

The  gn-at  features  of  phosphor-bronze  are  that  it  can  be 
maile  to  any  degroe  of  hardness,  tuughnens,  or  elasticity.  It 
can  be  rontlered  mort»  ductile  than  copper,  a.-^  tough  as 
wrought  iron,  or  ati  hard  a.x  Bt<?el.  It  po^sest.es  great  fluidity, 
its  honiogeucity  is  complete,  and  its  grain  is  as  fine  as  that 
of  cast  stvcl.  It  may  be  controlled  with  ease  and  accuracy 
to  8uit  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
can  be  remcltcd  as  often  am  may  be  desired  without  any  ap- 
preciable lo.ss  or  material  alteration  of  its  quality.  The 
{)bo}»phor-bronze  alloy  made  for  rolling,  drawing,  or  emboss- 
ng,  will  stretch  more  than  copper  or  anv  of  its  ordinary 
compounds.  Plates  have  been  reduced  by  a  single  cold 
rolling  to  one  fifth  of  their  thickness,  the  edge  remaining 
perfectly  sound,  and  without  cracks. 


The  foUowing  shows  the  results  of  tests  made  by  Mr. 
Davfcl  Kizkaldy,  of  London :  — 


BcaiBtance  hi  potmdi 

per  Miaaie  inch. 

Oast  MitaLt 

Diminution  of 

Section  befine 

Rapture. 

Elastic.       AbMlnte. 

P^Cent. 

Pbundt,     Poundi. 

Pure  copper.    .    .    . 

8.90 

4,400           6,975 

Ordinary  gun  metal, 
containing   9  parte 

1 

copper,  1  part  tin   . 

8.60 

12,900     1    16,650 

8.40 

28,800     1    52,^ 

Phosphor-bronae   .    . 

1.60 

24,700         46,100 

Phosphor-bronse   .    . 

88.40 

16,100         44,448 

Polling  Stress  per 

Twi«tin5 

Square 

Inch. 

Inches. 

fi 

DaAwv  Mbal. 

1? 

1 

1^ 

1 

^l 

^•a 

a 

^5 

e 

a 

5 

a 

< 

Per 

ii 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Of. 

lbs. 

C€nU 

& 

Phosphor-Bronse 

102,76» 
120,067 

49,861 

6.7 

89 

8:..5 

'•^ 

47,787 

22.8 

52 

84.1 

I 

(i           ii 

120,953 

68,381 

lao 

124 

42.1 

139,141 

64,111 

17.8 

58 

44.9 

V 

«i          it 

159,516 

68,858 

18  8 

66 

46.6 

> 

151,119 

64,569 

16.8 

60 

41H 

izr  :  :  :  :  : 

63,122 

87,002 
74,687 

86.7 

96 

3t.l 

120,978 

22.4 

79 

10J9 

Iron,  Galvanised  best 

C 

harcoalB  .     .    . 

66,884 

46,160 

48.0 

87 

28.0 

N.  B.  — The  wire  used  for  these  experiments  was  No.  16, 
Birmingham  wire  gage. 

**  The  following  analyses  of  specimens  of  phoephor-bronsM 
show  that  phosphorus  enters  into  them  in  very  small  pro- 
portion, though  it  has  a  most  useful  effect :  — 


Copper     .    . 

98.68 

94.11 

90.86 

94.71 

90.34 

Tin.     .     .     . 

6.82 

6.16 

8.56 

4.88 

s.y9 

Phosphorus  . 

.17 

;      .21 

.19 

.66 

.76 

Zinc     .    .    . 

.84 

.28 

"■ 

" 

"  Phosphorus  may  be  introduced  directly  into  the  alloy 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  In  this  case  a  great  part  of  it  is  lo;«t ; 
only  a  small  quantity  combines  chemically  with  the  metal. 
The  copper  may  also  be  melted  in  a  crucible,  lined  in«id« 
with  bone-ash,  nitric  acid,  and  charcoal.  This  mixture 
should  surround  the  copper  on  all  sides  before  the  elosii^ 
of  the  crucible."  —  Rtvue  Industrielle . 

See  also  the  following  United  States  patento :  ~ 
118,.'?72    Lavroff\  Phosphor  bronze. 
11.5.220    Levi  if  KilnzfU,  Phosphoriz<<d  bronae. 
120,984    Levi  if  KilnzeU,  Pho.'^phorisetl  bronae. 
125,549    Dick,  Phosphoriaed  bronze. 
180,702    Dick,  Phosphor  bronze  for  celcgraph  wire. 
209,240    Duplaine. 

Copper 100 

Nickel 100 

Arsenic 8 

Phosphorus 8 

228,616     Dick,  Wrought  iron,  tin,  phosphorus;  lead,  <^ 
tion&L 
The  subject  is  considered  on  p.  1678.  "31ef*.  Diet.f"  where 
a  table  is  given  showing  phosphor  bronaes  from  Iteke,  1)>4S, 
to  TAvroff  and  Levi  &  Kiinsell,  1871. 

The  subject  m«j  be  pursued  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

**Seientifie  American^"  zxxvii.267; 

xxxix.  71,  409. 
"&.  Amer.  Sup  ,"  91,  718,  766. 

Wtro "&..4m.Si»p.,"288,i2B0,786,796. 

*'Jron  Agt,''  xvU    Feb.  10,  p.  28; 
Bfueh  28,  p.  7b. 
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Applications     ....  **lroH  Age,'^  xix.,  Mmy  24,  p.  16. 
Wire  ropes "iroi»  Age^'^  xx.,  Julj  12,  p.  9; 

xxi.,  May  9,  p.  14 ;  Maj  16,  p.  16. 
^*Enffifuering,'^  xxiii.  846. 
"  Van  Nostrand^s  Eng.  JUof .,"  xtL 

572:xTli.48. 
''Btanu/act.  tf  Builder,''  Tiii.  167. 
''Am.  Man.  If  Iron  World^^'  xxvi., 

April  28,  p.  11. 
''Eng.  t  Mm.  Journal''  xxi.  298; 

xxii.  44;  xxiU.  62,  378;  xxyL 


At  Centennial 


267,  276 ;  xxix.  317, 391. 
.  "Eng.  i  Min.  Journal,''  xxiii.  14. 
"Afin.  j-  Sc.  Presx,"  xxxii.  99,  248; 

xxxT.  195;  xxxTi.  19. 
"  TeUg.  Journal;'  vi.  86. 
"Engish  Mechanic,"  xxiU.  62,  467  ; 

xxlv.  325,  352 ;  xxri.  173, 481. 
"Engineer,*'  xUi.  26,  398,  431, 466 ; 

xlUi.S,43,  69,810;  xlvii.  26. 

Phoa'phor  Cop'per.  An  alloy  used  in  the 
makint^  of  phosphor  bronze. 

"  Phoephoms  copper  may  be  made  by  heating  together 
four  parts  acid  calcium  phosphate,  two  of  granulatea  cop- 
per, and  one  part  of  charcoal ;  the  copper  must  be  pure."  — 
Dr.  Stammer. 

"A  crucible  is  fettled  with  a  mixture  of  bone  ash,  silicic 
acid,  and  carbon,  granulated  copper  is  laid  in  and  coTeied 
with  a  quantity  of  the  fettling  mixture,  and  the  whole  is 
fastened  down  with  a  cemented  cover.  Soda  and  glass  can 
be  added  to  promote  fusion.  At  a  fusing  heat,  the  silicic 
acid  acts  on  the  phosphate,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  reduced 
and  taken  up  as  freed  by  the  copper."  —  Dr.  ScAufcarz. 

Phos'pho-res'cent  Di'al.  Usaally  made  of 
paper  or  thin  cardboard  enameled  like  visiting 
cards  ;  covered  with  an  adhtsive  varnish,  or  white 
wax  mixed  with  a  little  turpentine,  over  which  is 
dusted  with  a  fine  sieve  powdered  sulphide  of  ba- 
rium. Sulphides  of  strontium  and  calcium  possess 
the  property  in  a  lower  degree.  The  dial  loses  its 
phosphorescence  after  a  while  iu  darkness,  but  is 
restored  by  sunlight  or  burning  magnesium  wire. 

Phosphorescent  time-piece  "Se.  American,"  xxzix.  839. 
Phosphorescent  bodies  .     .  "Sc.  American  Sup.,*'  3887. 
Phosphorus  manufactory    "Sc.  American  Sup.,"  2790. 
Dial,  illuminated      ...  p.  264,  supra. 
Illuminated  sign      .     .    .  p.  489,  Ibid. 

Phos'pho-res'cent  Pho'to-graph.  A  plate 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  dextrine,  honey,  and  bi- 
chromate of  potash  is  exposed  under  a  negative, 
the  result  being  that  those  portions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effect  of  the  light  through  the  trans- 
parent portions  of  the  negative  harden,  while  those 
which  are  protected  from  the  light  remain  adhesive. 
The  lines  of  the  ima^  retain  any  fine  powder 
which  is  dusted  over  it,  while  the  hard  portions 
will  not  retain  it.  A  phosphorescent  powder  —  for 
instance  —  sulphite  of  lime,  is  dusted  over  the  posi- 
tive, and,  after  having  been  exposed  to  sunlight,  or 
any  strong  artificial  light,  becomes  luminous  iu  the 
dark. 

Phos'phor  Tin.  By  heating  6  parts  phospho- 
rus with  94  parts  moist  'tin  sponge  prepared  from 
the  chloride  by  reduction  with  zinc,  the  substance 
formed  is  Suy  P,  fusible  at  370°  C. 

Made  at  Graupen  tin  works  at  Mariaschein,  in 
Bohemia. 

Useful  in  making  phosphor  bronie,  as  it  removes  the 
oxides,  which  tend  to  harden  the  latter.    See  — 

*'lronAge"       xx.,  Nov.  8,  p.  16. 

'* Engineering  Ir  Min.  Jour."  .     .    .    xxiii.  62;  xxiv.  70. 
"Am.  Manuf.  If  Iron  World  "    .    .    xxvi.,  Aug.  18,  p.  18. 
" Scientific  Am*Tican" xl.  118. 

Phos'pho-niB  Steel.  Metallurgy.  The  in- 
vention of  Tessie  du  Motay;  the  steel  contains 
carbon,  0.12 ;  phosphorus,  0.25  ;  manganese,  0.75. 

A.  L.  HoUey      .    .     .    "hon  Age,"  xxii.,  Aug.  29,  p.  7. 
"Eng.  tf  Min.  Jour.,"  xxri.  217. 

PhOB'phor  Zinc.     Zinc   with  an  addition  of 
phoephomB.    The  combinadon  is,  however,  much 
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more  frequent  with  the  bronze.    See  Phosphor 
Bbonze. 

Pho^to-collo-graph.  A  photograph  in  natu- 
ral colors. 

On  methods  of  obtaining  natural  colors  in  the  camera, 
from  London,  " Photographtc  News." 

Captain  Abney**  process  considered.  Reference  to  Niipce 
and  Becquerel. 

Albert's  (Munich)  process  for  printing  photocollographs.  — 
"  Scientific  American,''  xll.  260. 

Pho'to-collo-type.  A  photograph  printed 
in  natural  colors. 

Herr  Albert*s  method  .    "Scientific  American,"  xli.  260. 
Mr.  Bolas'  method  .    .    "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2770. 

Pho'to-drome.  A  scientific  instrument  for 
producing  optical  effects  by  flashes  of  light. 

It  consists  of  a  strong  rotator,  carrying  three  disks  of  de- 
Tices,  each  80^'  in  diameter,  painted  on  paper ;  and  a  small 
rotator  carrying  a  smaller  disk  of  card-board,  with  openings 
in  it,  to  allow  the  light  from  a  calcium,  magnesium,  or  elec- 
tric lantern  to  be  thrown  upon  the  fi»t  disk  by  flashes. 
Each  rotator  b  revolved  rapidly,  producing  curious  effects 
upon  the  large  disk.    Sec  Phxitakistoscopx. 

Pho'to-graph  Bur'nish-er.  A  little  machine 
in  which  n  brilliant  surface  is  given  to  a  photo- 
graph by  passing  it  under  pressure  over  the  sur- 

Fig.  1903. 


Schuyler -9  Photograph  Burnisher. 

face  of  a  burnishing  tool.  The  feeding  roller  is 
slightly  roughened ;  the  picture  is  fed,  face  down- 
wi^  over  the  burnisher,  which  is  heated  by  an  al- 
cohol lamp  beneath. 

Eufing  .    .    .     .    " Scier^ific  American  SupfdemaU,"  9^. 

Pho^to-graph'ic  Ri'fie.  A  device  to  take 
photographs  of  birds  in  flight. 

Capt.  Vassel  proposes  a  small  dark  rifle  chamber  of  2.27'' 
interior  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  proper  level  and  sight. 
By  means  of  Muybrldge's,  Jansscn's,  or  other  contrivances 
for  taking  instantaneous  pictures,  he  thinks  that  small  views 
might  be  easily  taken  which  could  be  subsequently  enlarged. 
He  also  proposes  a  photographic  revolver  for  taking  a  series 
of  successive  attitudes  at  a  single  operation  —"La  Nature." 

Pho-tog^ra-phom'e-ter.  An  automatic  ap- 
paratus to  record  the  angular  position  of  objects 
situated  around  a  given  point. 

The  objective  is  mounted  vertically  on  a  circular  platform 
capable  of  rotating,  by  means  of  clock-work,  in  a  horisontal 
plane. 

The  picture  is  formed,  not  in  a  vertical  plane,  as  ordinarily, 
but  in  a  horizontal ;  the  rays,  passing  in  through  the  objec- 
tive, are  deflected  9(P,  by  means  of  a  reflecting  prism  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  horizontal  sensitive  surface,  which  is  coUodion- 
ised  glass,  and  is  placed  in  such  a  way  that  its  center  corre- 
sponds with  the  point  at  which  the  center  pohit  of  the  dia- 
phragm would  be  represented.  To  prevent  a  number  of 
confused  images  superimposed  on  each  other  being  formed 
during  the  rotation  of  the  objective,  an  opaque  screen,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  oblong  opening,  the  medial  line  of  which  passes 
through  the  axis  of  rotation,  is  placed  over  the  whole  of  the 
sensitized  surface,  and  revolves  along  with  the  ob^ctive. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  the  production  on  the 
sensitized  plate  of  images  of  the  different  points  that  lie 
around  the  observer ;  the  angles  formed  by  lines  joining  the 
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r  of  the  plate,  and  the  different  objects  being  exactly  the 
aame  as  thone  formed  by  lines  joining  the  center  of  the  in- 
strument and  the  objects  ihemselve8.  The  position  of  the 
objects  thus  accurately  obtained  may  be  transferred  to  pa- 
per, etc.,  in  the  ordinary  way. 
See  also  OaousuoaaAFH,  stqjra. 

Pho-tog'ra-phon.  A  complete  portable  pho- 
tographic apparatus  for  field-work. 

BrUe's  ^'English  Mechanic  " xxrii.  l41. 

Pho-tom'e-ter.  A  measurer  of  illuminating? 
power.     See  instances  pp.  1687, 1688,  "Mtch.  Diet:* 

The  official  gas-te-stiutj  upparatus  used  in  the  city 
of  Paris  is  the  result  of  consultatious  of  the  Compag- 
nie  Parisienne  du  Gaz,  and  MM.  Dumas  and  lieg- 
nault,  and  is  shown  in  Figs.  1904-1906. 

The  table  has  leTeling  screws.  One  extremity  of  the  table 
has  a  meter  with  a  dial,  one  hand  regiiitering  units  of  1-20 
liter  of  gas,  and  the  other  hand  fixable  in  any  position  as  a 

Fig.  1904. 


CVfy  of  Paris  Photometer.     (Siile  Elevation.) 

mark  at  the  commencement  of  an  evaluation,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dial-hand  of  departure  is  a  lever  which  pot*»  in 
consentaneous  movement  the  dial-haud  of  a  second!*  chro- 
nometer placed  above  the  dial  of  the  meter.  Behind  the 
meter  is  a   hood  beneath    which    the  observer  places  his 


Fig.  1905. 


Fig.  1906. 


r  n 


CSty  of  Paris  Phrtnmeier. 
[Front  End  View.) 


City  of  Paris  Photometer. 
'{Rear  End  View.) 


head,  and  looks  throuph  the  tube  which  is  shown  projoctinj;? 
to  the  right  In  the  tube  is  placed  a  gla>8  pl»tte  on  which  is 
a  thin  film  of  utarch,  and  behind  this  a  vertical  phito.  net 
ed(rewi!«e  so  as  to  divide  the  field  of  view,  and  allow  the  light 
under  evaluation  and  the  standard  light  to  be  compared. 

The  chemiral  photometer  of  Ilorr  Eden,  of  Vi- 
enna, 13  based  upon  the  observation  that  chloride 
of  mercury  is  very  easily  reduced  to  insoluble  chlo- 
ride in  simliL^'ht  whenever  it  is  mixed  with  organic 
substances. 

The  pen.'itivo  solution  consists  of  two  volumes  of  a  solu- 
tion of  40  jrrnniM  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  one  liter  of  water, 
and  one  volume  of  a  solution  of  60  prams  of  sublimate  in 
cme  liter  of  water.     In  sunlight  turbidity  is  immediately 


firoduced,  the  action  of  the  light  being  weaker  as  the  so- 
ution  is  more  dilute.  Tables  are  famished  for  the  coneo* 
tions  neceoiary  to  allow  for  the  influenoe  of  Increasing  dilu- 
tion and  varying  temperature  on  the  quantity  of  the  chlori>]e 
of  mercury  separated  by  the  photo-onemical  process  of  de- 
composition. 

The  pocket  photometer  of  M.  Schutte,  of  Paris, 
has  the  form  of  a  small  telescope. 

Putting  the  eye  to  the  narrow  end  and  looking  through  at 
a  light,  one  sees  a  small  luminous  circle,  on  which  is  de- 
tached some  figure  in  black.  On  turning  the  wider  part  of 
the  instrument,  successive  numbers  are  seen,  and  the  higher 
the  number  the  weaker  is  the  light  perceived,  and  at  lell^'th 
it  quite  disappears.  This  effect  is  obtained  by  means  of  leuves 
of  waxed  paper,  the  number  of  which  increases  with  the  fig- 
ures. Thus  a  weak,  luminous  source  does  not  allow  i>ne 
to  8ee  the  same  number  as  a  strong  one,  and  the  variatina 
between  the  figures  increaKes  with  the  difference  in  inten->itT. 
The  instrument  can  ))e  used  for  determining  the  time  of  ex- 
poMure  in  photography. 

The  same    principle  is  involved   in  the  actinometer,  de- 
scribed on  p.  11,  ''-Urr/j.   Diet." 
Chemical,  Dr.  Eden,  Vienna. 

'^  Sriftttifir  American^'  xlii.  187. 

Edgerton * '^Eng.  and  ^fin.  Jour.,''' xxr.H. 

French *  Laboulai/t\%  "Diet. ^^  ii., ''Edair' 

age.' 

Letheby ••'P/«wj6.  4- San.  fiv.,"  ii.446. 

Lighthouse  Board,  U.  S.      "  Scientiju  Amrriean  Sup..'  467. 

Munzinger ^^  Srientt  fie  American  Sup.,"  \1h. 

Napoh **^  Scientific  American  Sup.,*  Z't'tZ. 

Phenakistiaeope. 

Plateau •  "  Scientijie  American  Sup.,**  mi. 

Cioodwin's  electric  photometer  extinguishes  candle  and 
gas,  and  stops  meter  and  clock  by  electricity. 
*^  American  Ga.s-lniht  Jouiffial^*       .     .     .  •July  8,  1876,  p.  5. 

Goodir/n'jnin<ilc-power  jet  photometer  •  iftfrf.,  p.  6. 
Portable  photometer  .     .     .  •  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

See  Jet  Photometer,  Fig.  1483,  p.  512,  supra. 

Pho'to-met'ric  Stan'dard.  The  cared.  A 
carcel  lamp  burning  42  grams  of  refined  colza  oil 
per  hour,  with  a  flame  40  millimeters  high.     Equal 

^  1  7.6  German  }  «^^»^a'd  candles. 
*' Popular  Science  Monthiy**    .     .    October,  1882,  p.  864. 

Photo-phone.  An  apparatus  devised  by  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  and  Sumner  Tainter  for  the 
production  and  reproduction  of  sound  by  meauii  of 
the  undulations  of  light.  Vibrations  are  conveyed 
between  distantly  separated  diaphragms  by  a  beam 
of  light. 

It  is  founded  ufion  the  sensitiveness  of  matter  to 
light  vibrations,  and  selenium  offers  the  most  pnnn- 
ising  results  oJf  the  numerous  substances  experi- 
mented with.  Professor  Bell's  description  of  one 
form  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  simplest  form  of  the  ap()aratus  for  pro^ln- 
cing  the  effect  ....  consists  of  a  plane  mirror  of 
flexible  material,  such  as  silvered  mica  or  micro 
scope  glass.  Against  the  back  of  this  mirror  the 
speaker's  voice  is  directed.  The  light  rtflect^-d 
from  this  mirror  is  thus  thrown  into  vibration>  cor- 
resj)onding  to  those  of  the  diaphragm  itself." 

'*  The  beam  is  received  at  a  distant  station  upon 
a  pani)>olic  reflector,  in  the  focus  of  which  it*  plattd 
a  sensitive  selenium  cell,  connected  in  a  local  cir- 
cuit with  a  battery  and  telephone." 

Articulate  sentences  hare  been  conveyed  218  meters.  See 
address  by  Professor  Bell,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
"yimrnVan  Association  of  Science,'"'  August  25,  1H80.  Re- 
ported in  Boston  ^^ Daily  Advertiser  •'  of  that  period,  and  re- 
produced in  — 

"  Sc.  American  Supplement  "      •     .     p.  3921. 

**IronAse'' xxTJ.,  Dee.  2,p.  L 

**  Manufacturer  and  Buiider*''      .     .      xU.  255. 

Fig.  1907  will  illustrate  an  experimental  instnunent 

"  In  order  to  obtain  a  beam  of  light,  the  illnminating  in- 
ten.sity  of  which  at  a  distance  eould  be  directly  contrrWled 
by,  and  bear  a  relation  to,  the  sonorous  Tibrations  cons' iru- 
tiiig  musical  notes  or  articulate  speech,  Prof.  Bell  intrr^ 
posed  in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  snnlie^t  a  ecrBen  conibung 
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Fig.  1907. 


Fhotophoiie  {Illustrative  Instruwrnt). 

of  two  thin  plates  of  metal,  perforated  with  a  number  of  fine 
slits,  one  of  these  platen,  B,  bi'ing  fixed,  while  the  other,  A, 
was  attached  to  the  center  of  a  diaphragm,  I>,  which  conld 
be  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  human  voice  at  c,  so  that 
the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  would  cause  the  movable 
screen  to  slide  backward  and  forward  over  the  fixed  plate, 
and  in  so  doing  alternately  enlarge  and  contract  the  orifices 
through  which  the  luminous  beam  was  transmitted.-'  —  £n- 
gineenng. 

In  the  illustration  the  intervals  are  exaggerated,  to  render 
them  more  clearly  visible.  *'  The  width  of  the  slits,  as  well 
as  their  distance  apart,  are  so  determined  with  respect  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  diaphragm  that  at  no  position  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  motion  is  the  pas^tge  of  the  beam  entirely  closed^ 
a  certain  amount  of  li^ht  passing  continuously  to  the  re- 
ceiver, the  opening  and  contracting  of  the  orifices  of  the 
screen  merely  varying  the  intensity,  for  although  a  rapidly 
intermittent  beam  of  light  would  by  this  means  transmit 
musical  notes,  it  would  be  powerless  to  convey  even  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  complications  of  articulate  speech.''  — 
Ibid. 

The  construction  of  the  selenium  cells  of  the  receiver  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Tainter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series  of  ingenious  contrivances  involved.  There  is  but  room 
here  for  a  sketch  of  results  ;  the  references  appended  will 
furnish  details  omitted  here. 

Pig.  1908  is  the  cylindrical  form  of  selenium  cell  employed 
by  ftt)f.  Bell.    The  sensitive  portion  is  the  cylindrical  sur- 
face upon  which  the  rays 
Fig.  1908.  of  undulatory   light  are 

thrown  by  a  paraboloid 
reflector  in  the  focus  of 
which  it  is  placed.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  i 
circular  disks  of  brass 
about  2"  in  diameter 
strung  upon  a  rod  pass- 
ing through  their  com- 
mon center,  and  separated 
by  a  similar  series  of 
disks  of  mica  of  slightly 
smaller  diameter,  when 
the  compound  series  is 
built  upon  the  mandrel  a 
number  of  grooves  occur 
around  the  mica,  owing 
to  the  relatively  smaller 
diameter  of  its  dislcs. 
These  grooves  are  filled 
with  melted  selenium.  The  bolts  which  pass  through  the 
disks  form  the  connecting  screws  for  placing  the  instrument 
in  circuit  with  a  telephone  and  battery.  Every  other  disk  of 
brasa  is  in  connection  with  the  upper  bolt,  and  the  alternate 
disks  with  the  lower  bolt. 

This  alternate  connection  is  shown  by  the  diagram.  Fig. 
1909,  the  odd  numbered  disks  being  connected  by  wire  Af 
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Diagram  of  Photopile  and  Connectionx. 

with  the  telephone  T,  and  the  even  numbered  by  the  wire 
N  to  the  battery  £,and  thence  to  the  telephone  Tin  circuit. 
FigB.  1910,  1911  illustrate   the  photophone^  tho  former 
■hovnng  the  transmitter,  and  the  latter  the  receiver. 


The  transmitting  instrument  of  the  photophone  (shown 
in  Fig.  1910)  consists  of  a  long  board,  with  suitable  adjust- 


ing. 1910. 


Transmitter. 


ments  for  directing  it,  within  certain  limits.  In  both  alti- 
tude and  azimuth.  To  the  board  are  attached  the  various 
parts  of  the  apparatus.  O  is  the  mouth-piece,  with  its  re- 
flecting diaphragm,  D,  of  silvered  glass  or  mica,  and  M  is  the 
mirror  by  which  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun,  or  any  other 
powerful  source  of  light,  may  be  projected  on  to  the  dia- 
phragm D  by  the  condensing  lens  Z,,  below  which  is  fixed 
another  lens,  £,  for  the  purpose  of  parallelizing  the  beam 
after  reflection  from  the  silvered  diaphragm,  and  projecting 
it  to  the  distant  station,  where  it  is  received  by  the  parabo- 
loidai  reflector  of  the  receiving  instrument  shown  in  Fig. 
1911,  in  the  focus  of  which  is  placed  one  of  the  oylindrical 


Fig.  1911. 


Receiver. 

photopiles,  Fig.  1908,  and  in  circuit  with  the  latter  Is  placed 
a  pair  of  telephones  and  a  voltaic  battery,  which  in  Profes- 
sor Bell's  experiments  consisted  of  cine  LeclanchtJ  cells. 

The  general  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  whole  in- 
stallation is  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  1912,  in 
which  the  portion  to  tho  left  of  the  figure  is  the  tiansmit- 


Diagram  of  Installation. 

ting  apparatus,  and  that  to  the  right  the  receiving  inistru- 
ment.  The  rays  from  the  sun,  or  from  whatever  source  of 
light  is  employed,  after  being  reflected  by  the  plane  mirror 
M,  are  concentrated  upon  the  face  of  the  reflecting  di«r- 
phragm  D  by  means  of  the  lens  L,  and  a  small  glass  trough 
C  containing  a  solution  of  alum  is  interposed  in  their  path 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  heat  rays  which,  by  altning 
the  figure  of  the  diaphragm  mirror  and  introducing  other  ir- 
regularities, might  produce  disturbing  influences  which  are 
better  eliminated.  At  L'  is  placed  a  second  lens  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  either  paralleliilng  the  rays  and  projecting  them  to 
the  reoeiring  apparatu*,  or  of  rendering  tnem  dirergent  me- 
oording  to  the  piarticular  circuuuitances  of  the  experiment. 
R  is  the  paraboloidal  reflector,  in  the  focus  of  which  and  co- 
axial with  it  is  placed  the  cylindrical  photopile  P,  which  is 
included  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  B,  and  telephone,  T. 
When  words  are  spoken  into  the  mouth-piece  O,  the  dia- 
phragm D  is  thrown  into  Tibration,  becoming  thereby  al- 
ternately more  or  less  conrex  and  concave  with  continually 
varying  amplitudes  of  Tibration,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
confer  upon  the  beam  reflected  from  its  surface  a  continu- 
ally varying  illuminating  intensity  and,  as  this  undulatory 
beam  is  projected  by  the  reflector,  R,  upon  every  portion  of 
the  sensitive  surface  of  the  cylindrical  photopile.  the  latter 
is  in  the  best  possible  position  to  produce  by  its  varying 
electrical  resistance  the  maximum  effect  in  the  telephone. 
—  *  *  Engineering. ' ' 

Fig.  1918  is  a  diagram  showing  an  apparatus  bv  Prof.  Bell, 
used  in  Paris  in  photophonio  experiments,  with  electric  light 
as  the  source  of  illumination. 


Fig.  1918. 


Phoiapfunu  with  EUetrie  Light  niuininati4m. 

L  is  the  electric  lamp,  the  are  of  which  is  in  the  focus  of 
a  paraboloidal  silvered  reflector,  R,  by  which  the  divergent 
rays  emanating  from  the  arc  are  condensed  and  projected  as 
a  parallel  beam  to  the  reflecting  diaphragm  r,  by  which  a 
certain  small  proportion  of  them  is  reflected  to  the  receiving 
instrument  through  a  distance  of  nearly  6(y,  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 

Fig.  1914  shows  an  apparatus  devised  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Tainter  in  investigating  the  transmission  of  sounds  from  one 


Photoplione  without  Electncity. 

station  to  another  without  the  aid  of  electrical  armnsrcment, 
cr  of  any  thermopile.  Almost  all  substances  emit  a  sound 
when  placed  in  the  {Mtth  of  a  beam  of  sonifcrouK  light,  such 
for  instance  as  is  reflected  from  the  vibrating  diaphragm  of 
the  photophone  in  action,  or  as  is  produced  bv  giving  to  the 
beam  of  light  a  rapidly  Intermittent  character.  In  the  in- 
strument snown  in  Fig.  1914  rays  of  solar  light  are  by  the 
lens  L  condensed,  after  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
mirror  M,  to  a  focus  on  the  D  di^k,  in  which  is  fwrforated  an 
annular  series  of  8ome  forty  holes,  and  which  can  be  set 
into  very  rapid  rotation  by  arrangements  not  shown  in  the 
figure.    By  this  means  a  beam  of  light  projected  by  the  lens 

Name.  Process.. 

Abnejf,  discussion  of  methods 

Bachrach,  paper  by 

Photo-engraving  works 

Asser photolithograph 

Bowen wax-ground  etching      .     .     . 

Cros  photolitho 

Gobert bichro.  albumen 

bichro.  albumen 


L  on  to  the  tube  T  can  be  interrupted  from  a  hundred  to 
six  hundred  times  in  a  second,  which  corresponds  to  the 
rapidity  of  vibration  of  a  musical  note  of  high  pitch.  When 
such  an  Intermittent  beam  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  diaphragms 
of  different  substances  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  T,  tbpv, 
with  doubtful  exceptions,  are  thrown  into  TibiatioUf  and  tne 
corresponding  note  is  heard  in  the  hearing-tube. 

When  the  hearing  tube  /  is  removed,  the  Mpaimtns  shown 
in  Fig.  1914  mav  m  used  as  a  transmitting  instmment  for 
the  sending  of  photophonic  signals  on  the  Morse  or  any  other 
prearrange  system  to  a  distant  station.  In  this  case,  while 
the  disk  is  in  rapid  rotation,  a  shutter  operated  by  a  kfj 
(^own  in  the  figure)  is  made  either  to  obstruct  the  light  or 
to  allow  it  to  pass  for  longer  and  shorter  periods  of  time  cor- 
responding to  the  dashes  or  dots  in  the  Morse  code.  When 
the  instrument  is  employed  for  this  purpose  a  plano-convex 
lens  is  placed  at  C  for  parallelising  the  beam  of  inU^rmittent 
light. 

MM.  Bell  &  Tainter  have  also  devised  an  apparatus  for 
bringing  about  the  variation  of  the  intensity  of  a  luminoos 
beam,  by  the  application  of  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  ro- 
tation of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  beam  of  light  iu  its 
passage  through  a  magnetised  field.  Bays  of  light  emanatinc 
from  a  source  of  light  are  parallelised  by  a  lens  and  projected 
to  a  receiving  photophone,  passing  successively  through  a 
polarising  Nicols'  prism,  a  hollow  coil  of  insulated  wir«  and 
an  analyzing  Niools'  prism.  —  *  "Engineering,'-  xxx.  44)9. 

Following  in  the  same  line  of  research  is  a  new  apparatus 
in  which  a  beam  of  light  from  a  lime  light,  or  eren  a  candie, 
is  thrown  upon  a  common  glass  flask  having  a  long  neck.  To 
this  is  fastened  a  rubber  sj^aking  tube  that  nuiy  Iw  placed  to 
the  oar,  so  that  any  sounds  in  the  flask  may  be  heard  thn^ugh 
the  tube. 

Between  the  flask  and  the  light  is  placed  a  circular  disk  of 
metal,  having  narrow  slots  or  openings,  placed  like  the  spoke* 
of  a  wheel  round  the  edge.  When  the  disk  is  at  rest,  the 
beam  of  light  may  pass  t&oagh  one  of  the  slots  and  fall  on 
the  flask. 

If,  now,  the  disk  is  made  to  turn  rapidly  on  its  axis,  the 
light  will  reach  the  flask  in  a  series  of  flashes,  as  it  ahiiie% 
through  the  slots  one  after  the  other.  Here  the  curious  di>- 
coTcry  comes  in.  When  the  flask  is  filled  with  a  gas  or  & 
vapor,  say  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  common  street  ga.<«, 
oxygen,  perfumes  like  patchouli  or  cassia,  or  eren  smoke, 
and  the  beam  of  light  is  made  to  fall  on  the  flask  in  a  serin 
of  alternate  flashes,  the  operator,  listening  with  the  speaking 
tube  at  his  ear,  will  hear  strange  musioal  sounds  inside  the 
flask. 

The  pitch  of  these  tones  wiU  correspond  exactly  with  the 
speed  with  which  the  disk  is  made  to  turn,  and  each  kind  of 
gas  or  vapor  in  the  flask  will  give  a  different  kind  of  note, 
1  some  soft,  some  loud,  and  some  very  sweet  and  musical. 
'      *'  This  shows  that  li^ht  may  be  made  the  means  of  making 
I  sounds  audible  at  a  distance,  even  when  the  eye  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  light.    It  even  suggests  the  idea  that  wr 
may  yet  be  able  to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  fires  raging  in  thf 
sun.  *  It  may,  indeed,  be  only  a  hint  to  yet  more  wonderful 
and  unthought  of  relationships  between   light  and  sound, 
which  may  l^  utilised  as  a  medium  of  communication/' 
Selenium, on.  &a       .     .     " Engineering,''' xxx.  2M. 
On  the  photophone    .     .     ** Engineering,*''  xxx.  258  .  *4(I7. 
Lecture  and  diagram      .  *  *'£iigmeertiig,-'  I.  286. 

•  "Manu/act.  ?•  Builder''  xii.  255. 
'^Ameruan  Manu/.,''  Oct.  8,  \m, 

p.  9. 

•  ''Sttentifie  American,"  xliii.  209. 
"  Eng.  i  Min.  Jour.,"  xxx.  222 

See  discussion  by  Bell,  Lsttimer-Clark,  Tyndall,  eur., 
"  Journal  Soc.  Telegraph  Engineers^''  *  ix.  268,  et  seq. ;  404,  tt 
s$q. 

Pho'to-print'ing  Pro'cess.  Numerous  in- 
ventions, processes,  and  modifications  are  given  in 
the  '•  Mech.  Diet.,"  a  list  being  appended  on  p.  1686. 
Notices  of  the  following  methods  may  be  found  in 
the  references  cited.  There  are  so  many  systems, 
and\they  anastomose  in  so  intricate  a  manner,  that 
it  is  not  easy  within  allowable  limits  to  make  even 
a  dij^est. 

In  the  following;  list  the  term  printing  is  used  somewhat 
genenillY,  including  relief  process,  gelatine,  and  metallic, 
bichronmte  or  acid  processes ;  also  printing  from  negatives 
either  to  make  olich^  positive  pictures,  or  transfen. 

Result. 

"Seientijie  American  Sup., *' 2^i. 

" Seientifie  American  Sup..-"  21%. 

"ScfVfiif/Se  Amer.,'*  xxxrii.  S-% 
^*  Scientific  American  >"«»..'"  15H 


print  from  stone  . 
relief  plate 
print  from  stone  . 
clichii  on  glass     . 
oliohtf  on  glass    . 


'*  Scientific  American  Sup.,''  loll. 
"  Scientific  American.'^  xxxvi.  2ol. 
^'Scientific  American,  '  xxxvi.  ^.3. 
^'Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxviii.  117 
"Scimtifie  Anunean  Ay^./'  1891. 


PHOTO-PRINTING  PROCESS. 
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PICKET  PIN. 


Name.                                             Ptoccm.  BMult. 

Hutnik photosnico relief  plate      .     .    . 

chr.  gelatine glass  plate  .... 

ehr.  gelatine glass  plate  .... 

Jacobs^n gelatine printing  film  .    .     . 

** Journal  Pkotograpky "     .    .    chr.  albumen meszotint  plate    .     . 

Lenoir albumen       printing  film  .     .    . 

Miekaud chr.  gelatine metal  plate     .     .     . 

Rodreriguez collodion silver  print     .     .    . 

etching  on  gelatine  and  carb.  lead  glass  negative      .     ■ 

dissolved  gelatine relief  block     .    .     . 

swelled  gelatine    ....  relief  block     .     .     . 

Vidai carbon  process film  on  artificial  stone 

Tolkmer photoUthograph    .... 

WcUerhoHSe gelatine 

aiiphaltum 

Albert chr.  gelatine  cliche  .     .     . 

Aitbel fluoric  acid  on  glass  .    .    . 

Baidus asphaltum 

Bolas chr.  gelatine 

photolitho : 

photosinco 

chr.  gelatine 

Brand glass  negative 

Despaquis chr.  gelatine  cliche  .     .    . 

Fox-  Talbot bichr.  chr.  gelatine print 

Ltchtdruck bichr print 

Negre asphaltum printing  plate      .     . 

Niepce asphaltum   ........  printing  plate      .     . 

Niiptt  de  St  Victor    ....    asphaltum printing  plate     .     . 

Foitevin chr.  gelatine transfer  to  stone 

Poitevin chr.  gelatine copper  plate    .     .     . 

PretscA chr.  gelatine copper  plate    .     .     . 

Scamoni photo,  print copper  plate    .     .    . 

SekaJU chr.  gelatine  cliche print 

Wamecke oarb.  gelatine metal  plate     .     .     . 

WootUntry chr.  gelatine metal  plate      .     .    . 

silver  print print  on  wooden  block 

Woolwich photolitho : 


copper  plate 
relief  .  . 
print .  .  . 
glass  plate  . 
copper  plate 
relief  block 
stone  .  . 
relief  .  . 
cUch«  .  . 
ink  print  . 
print .    .     . 


^*Sei«nti/ie  Amerieany-  xlii.  404. 
**Sdenti^  American^^^  xxxiv.  386. 
"SctVfi/i/fc  American,^*  rxxv.  158. 
** Scienti/ie  American,^''  xlii.  18. 
'*  Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  1177. 
*' Scientific  American,-^  xliii.  860. 
'^h^on  Age,^'  xxii.,  Aug.  1,  p.  9. 
'*SeientiJie  American  Sup.,*'  1958. 
'*  Scientific  American  Swp.,''  2194. 
'*  Scientific  Amer.,'^  xxzviii.  26. 
"StteM/iTSc  Amer.,'^  xxxviU.  26. 
** Scientific  American,'^  xli.  104. 
'*SeienttJie  American  Sup.,^*  8929. 
"  Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  2276. 
^^  Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  TSffl. 
'*Mech.  Dict.,''b7. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,*^  1310. 
''Sc.  American  Sup./'  1810,  2609. 
*' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2668. 
*^  Scientific  American  Si^.,"*  2276. 
** Scientific  American  St^.,''  2276. 
**  Scientific  American  Sup.,'''  2326. 
"  Scientific  American,**  xxxix.  101. 
** Scientific  American  Sup.,^*  1481. 
*^ Scientific  Amer.,"'  xxxvii.  74. 
•  Mtch.  Diet.,''  1686. 
"Sctenft/Sc  American  Sup.,"  1310. 
'*Se.  American  Sup.,*'  1319,  2607. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,-*  1310. 
"AfeeA.  Diet.,"  1686. 
"MccA.  Diet.,'*  1687. 
•* Scientific  American,^'  xli.  896. 
*^ Scientific  American  Sup.,''*  1810. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.**  1810. 
•'Sc.  Amer.  Sup.{*  1310, 1994. 
*'•  Scientific  American,*'  xli.  261. 
'' Scientific  American  -Sigi.,"  8776. 
'*  Scientific  American  5i^.,"  18ia 
"  Scientific  American,'*  xxxiT.86L 
''Scientific  American  Sup.,**4S&2. 


Fig.  1916. 


Picket-heading  Machine. 


See  Phimosis   In- 

Fig.  1916. 


AA 


Phy-mo'sis   For'ceps. 

STRUMENT. 

Phys'i-cal  Ap^pa- 
ra'tus.  See  Exebcisino 
Machine;  Health 
Lift;  and  references /ws- 
tim. 

Hopkin**  simple  physical  ap- 
paratus, •  "&.  Am.,*'  xl.  85. 

Pick'et  Ma-chine'. 
A  machine  for  making 
fence  pickets. 

Fig.  1915  is  Snyder**  picket- 
hea£ng  machine.  Its  action  iB 
a  planmg  motion,  the  cutter 
being  drawn  down  by  the  pit- 
man, operated  by  a  shaft  be- 
neatn  the  floor.  It  cuts  heads  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig. 
1916.    On  the  arm  is  a  series  of  checks  which  are  thrown 


b^ 


Picket  Head*. 


Fig.  1917. 


Picket-heading  Machine. 


back  in  a  moment  to  change  the  length  of 
picket  or  paling  from  6^  to  2.6^  or  any  inter- 
mediate length. 

Fig.  1917  is  another  style  of  picket  header, 
the  cutters  being  on  a  revolving  wheel. 

Fig.  1916  shows  four  styles  of  picket 
heads. 

Pick'et  Pin.  A  pin  to  which  an 
animal  is  tied  by  a  lariat. 

Fig.  1918  shows  one  with  swivel  link  on  a 
sleeve ;  to  prevent  kinking,  and  allow  the 
animal  to  graze  around  the  pin  without  wind- 
ing up  the  lariat. 

Pick'et-«aw^ing      Ma-chine'. 

One  for  sawing  pickets  or  palings  from 
the  bolt. 

Zierden's  iron-frame  gang,  lath,  and  picket 
sawing  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  1919.  The 
illustration  shows  the  cowl  or  iron  cover 
tiirown  back.  This,  when  in  use,  covers  and 
protects  the  gang  of  saws,  and  prevents  saw* 
dust  being  scattered  over  the  mill. 


Fig.  1918. 


Picktt  Pi^ 


PICKET-SAWING  MACHINE. 
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PIKE  POLE. 


Fig.  1919. 


Ficket-sawing  Mtuhine. 

Pick  Ham'mer.     A  miner's  tool,  which  has 
hammer  and  pick  at  the  respective  ends. 

Fig.  1920. 


Pick  Hammer. 

Pick  Mat'tock.  One  with  a  blade  at  one  end 
transverse  to  the  line  of  the  handle,  and  a  point  at 
the  other  end. 

Fig  1921. 


Pick  Mattock. 

Differs  from  an  axe  mattock,  a  simple  mattock,  a 
pick,  or  a  pick  hammer. 

Pic'no-hy-drom'e-ter.  A  combination  of  the 
picuometer  and  hydrometer.  —  Wietjand. 

Described  in  *  "  Scientific  American,"  xxxiv.  340. 

Pic'nom'e-ter.    A  specific  gravity  plass. 

Pic'ture  Lens.  {Optics.)  A  lar^e,  double 
convex  lens  of  very  lonj;  focus,  and  mounted  in  a 
hand-frame ;  for  examiuini^  pictures  or  paint- 
injrs  when  hung  ui)on  a  wall.  See  also  Claude 
Lorraine. 

Pier.  The  subject  is  considered  under  various 
heads  in  the  *'Mf.rh.  Diet.*'  Air  Lock,  Plate  II., 
p.  49;  Pier,  p.  1699,  etc.  See  list  under  Hydrad- 
Lic  Engineering,  pp.  1129-1148,  lhi<l. 

See :   Promenade,   Aid- 
borough,  Br.       .     .     .   •  ^^Ensrituer,''  xlvi.  182. 

Ore    shipping,    Bilboa, 

SiMiin •  ''Empnfer,''  xlviii.  409. 

Coney  Island     ....      ** Scientific  American,"'  x\,  HH. 

Stji|;ing,  K.  River  IlriJf^e  •  ^^En'^iurrritie,^'  xxv.  129, 171. 

Tidiil,  Edjrerton,  Kupl.  .  ♦  ^^Sri,nt>/ic  Amfricnn  Sup.,"*'  898. 

UiuUon    bridge,  Pough-  *  ^'Trons.  Am.   Soc.  Civ.  En:;.,  vii 
kcepsie 330. 

Ore    shipping,    lluelva, 
Siwun *"7';H^i;i*'«T,"xli.  30(),  363,  374. 

Iron,   Lewes,  Delaware 

Col,  Kurtz      .     .     .     .  *''Snenlifir  Am.Sup.,'' \\A2,n'}b. 

Iron,  Long  Branch    .     •      ^'' Snentifir  Amerimn,"  \\.  WM. 

Omaha  iron  piers  .     .     .  •  *'  Trans.  Am.  So.  Civ.  Eng.,*'  yu 

Rio  Tinto  R  v  ,  Spain  '' Scientific  Am.  Sup.,''  1971,2018. 

Promenade  iron  pior. 

Skegness,  hv.     .     .     .  ••'En^»>i<'<T,"xlix.  44.62. 
Withernsea,  Br.     ...  *  ^^ Engineer,^'  xlv   62. 

The  report  by  Major  TumJxill  on  the  ron«*trurtion  of  the 
piers  of  the  Alexandria  nninl  }i<[iieduot  aero.-*.**  the  Potomac, 
at  (Jeorgt'towii,  p.  C.  (1^->S-1S41K  \\ju<  repriut«d  for  Eugiueer 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  1873.    4to. 


Pier'cing.  The  act  of  sawing  a  pattern  or  ob- 
ject out  of  a  plate,  in  contra-distinction  to  punching. 
Jig  and  band  saws  are  used  for  the  purpose. 

Pie'som'e-ter.  See  Piezometer  ;  Pressure 
Gage  ;  and  references  passim. 

Pi'e-zom'e-ter.  I.  (Surgical.)  An  instrument 
to  measure  the  sense  of  pressure.  It  consists  of  a 
spring  in  a  Grerman  silver  graduated  tube.  The 
spring  in  pressed  by  a  rod,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a 
hard  rubber  disk  ^  in  diameter. 

The  senM  of  pressure  i»  strongedt  on  the  forehead,  tongiK, 
and  cheek ;  next  in  order  come  the  fingers,  back  of  hand, 
forearm,  and  arm ;  then  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  back  of  foot,  and  toes.     The  leaiit  sensitlTe  portiooj 


are  the  back  of  thigh  and  1^ 


Beard's  Fig.  284,  Part  1 

S«e  also  .£STHESI01»TBS. 


'ietnann's  *  Armam.  Ckirurg.'' 


2.  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  pressure  set 
up  in  the  bore  of  a  gun  when  a  charge  of  powder  is 
fired. 

''Engineer,'-  •  Sept  16,  1870:  toI.  xWii.,  83,  184, 170. 

See  '^Ordnance  Report,"  1879,  Appendix  M.,  pp.  228-256, 
andPUtesI.-XI. 

See  also  Citttxb  ;  Cedshxr  Gaox,  supra ;  *  Psxssuax  Oaqi 
infra. 

The  piezometer  of  M.  Sebert  consists  of  a  metallic  rod  of 
square  Mcction  fixed  in  the  axis  of  a  hollow  projectile,  and 
which  serves  as  a  guide  to  a  movable  maRs.  The  latter  cmr- 
ries  a  small  tuning  fork  the  prongs  of  which  terminate  in  two 
small  metallic  pens  which  leave  undulating  tracea  of  their 
pajisage  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  rod,  which  has  been  coated 
with  lamp  black.  It  is  designed  to  determine  the  laws  of 
motion  of  a  projectile  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon  in  order  to  de- 
duce therefrom  the  law  of  the  pressures  developed  hj  tiif 
combustion  of  the  charge. 

*^ Scientific  American-^ xl.  1811- 

*'' Scientific  American  Sitp.^^       ....     4042. 

3.  The  same  principle  is  adopted  in  obtaining 
measurements  ol  depth  in  soundmg.  In  Thomson's 
navigational  soundmg  apparatus,  shown  and  de- 
scribed on  pp.  351,  352,  supra,  the  observed  conden- 
sation of  air  in  a  tube  attached  to  the  sinker  and 
regi.stering  itself  by  the  contact  of  sea  water  with 
a  preparation  lining  the  tube,  is  made  the  meas- 
ure of  depth. 

Bnckanan      ....      ^*  VanNostrand's  Mag.,"  xriii.Sl. 

Pig  and  Ore  Pro'cess.  {Metallurgy.)  A 
process  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens. 

It  consists  in  melting  down  a  charge  of  pig-iron  tc^ther 
with  enough  iron  ore  to  make  good  the  loss  of  pig-iron  by 
oxidation.  The  ore  facilitates  tho  decarburixation  of  the  pig- 
iron.  The  pig  and  ore  process  is  coming  largely  into  use, 
and  is  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  well  done  on  a  large  scale, 
a  successful  rival  of  the  Be8»emer  process.  —  HolUy. 

Pig  Met'al  Scales.  An  iron  truck  to  ran 
on  to  a  section  of  railway  upon  >cale  platform. 

Fig.  1922. 


Pig  Metal  Scales. 

Tlie  car  is  intended  to  liold  a  furnace  charge. 
The  l»eam  is  concealed,  but  ha.s  an  indicator  which 
jiasso.**  throujrh  the  top  of  the  beam  box. 

Pike  Pole.  A  tool  used  by  lumbermen  in  driv- 
ing logs  in  rivers.     JSee  Fig.  1923. 


PILE  DAM. 
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PILE  DRIVER. 


Pile  Dam.    A  dam  made  by  driving  piles  and 
filling  in  with  stones.    It  usaally  has  planking  to 


Fig.  1928. 


protect  the  sarfaces. 

See  Pile  dun  on  the  Little  Kaukanna^  Fox 
River  improTements  :  "  Report  of  Cfuef  of 
Engineers  U.  S.  Army^^'  1876,  vol.  ii.,  part^ 
Plate  U.,  p.  416. 

Pile  Dri'ver.  The  pile  driver  as 
a  ramming  engine  to  force  piles  into 
the  ground  is  shown  in  Figs.  3717, 
3718,  pp.  1702,  1703,  "ifecA.  Diet.** 
See  also  Pile-dbiving  Engine, 
infra;  Pneumatic  Pile,  '* Meek. 
Diet.,*^  et  iVi/ra,  and  references  pcww'w. 

The  method  of  driving  piles  hy  aid  of 
hydiaulio  jet  haa  been  very  successful  in 
sands  and  soils  which  are  free  of  logs  and 
bowlderfi.  The  operation  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1924.  It  is  a  device  of  British  ongineeni, 
used  at  Morecombe  Bay  in  India,  in  build- 
ing a  railway  bridge  crosfsing  some  treach- 
erous sands  and  also  used  in  the  construction 
of  Southport  pier,  England.  The  pile  is  in 
hollow  iron  sections  and  has  a  bulbous  shoe. 

"  The  columns,  9^'  in  diameter  and  of  ^' 
metal,  terminate  in  an  extended  base  18^' 
in  diiunet^r,  with  a  contmcted  opening  of 
2^'.  This  disk  is  provided  with  toothed 
edges,  and  serrated  flanges  to  scratch  away 
any  impediments,  and  cut  through  the  layers  of  indurated 
mud  and  silt  which  here  and  there  interpose  and  interrupt 
its  progress.  The  column  is  clasped  by  moving  guides  on  the 
face  ox  an  ordinary  piling  engine  frame,  and  down  the  inside 

fig.  1924. 


Pike  Pole. 


Fig.  1925. 


Dickson^s  UyJraidic  Pile   Driving 

Is  run  an  iron  tube  7^'  in  diametrr,  protruding  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  base.  The  upper  end  of  this  tube  being  brought 
round,  is  attached  by  screw  couplings  to  a  flexible  hose,  in 
connection  with  a  steam  pump.  The  whole  being  duly 
placed  in  position,  a  couple  of  men  are  told  off  to  keep  the 
column  in  reciprocating  motion  by  means  of  a  lever  clasped 
round  it,  and  all  being  ready  the  pumps  are  set  to  work. 
The  issuing  jet  of  water  blows  up  the  sand,  which  is  thus 
kept  continually  agitated,  and  down  goes  the  pile  in  the 
hole  thus  formed,  steadily  lowered  by  the  men  at  the  winch, 
the  ascending  stream  keeping  the  sand  above  alive,  and 
preventing  it  setting;  but  so  soon  as  the  requi.<<ite  depth 
Is  attained,  the  pumps  are  stopped,  and  the  tube  rapidly 
withdrawn ,  and  the  whole  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
is  firmly  fixed.  These  columns,  in  the  ca.'te  cit^d  at  South- 
port,  are  all  put  down  a  depth  of  15^  to  2(y,  the  average  time 
occupied  in  the  actual  process  of  sinking  being  but  20  to 
80  minutes.  Two  or  throe  were  fixed  in  a  tide,  the  bulk  of 
the  time  being  necessarily  occupied  in  moving  about  the 


Section  through  Axis  of  Pile. 

apparatus  and  machinery.  Some  of  the  piles  were  sunk 
from  a  raft,  the  process  answering  equally  as  well  under 
water  as  ashore.    An  experimental  column  with  a  reduced 

Fig.  1926 


Plan  of  Bottom. 

disk,  was  sunk  in  less  than  20  minutes  to  a  depth  of  aS'.**  - 

Fig.  1927. 


Section  through  A-B. 
{Showing  Plan  of  Bridge-piece  ttnd  AnangtirmU  qf  (Harimt*) 
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Figs.  1925-1927  show  ezcaTating  shoes  to  be  added  to  the 
end  of  the  oidiiuiry  tubular  pile  when  the  soil  is  of  such  a 
nature  a«  not  to  yield  to  the  mere  impact  of  water. 

The  cylinder  it«elf  u  not  rotated  but  is  held  upright  orer 
the  spot  it  is  to  occupy  and  sinks  as  the  earth  is  excarated  be- 
neath it.  The  sole  of  the  pile  it*  shown  in  section  in  Fig. 
1926  and  in  plan  in  Fig.  1926,  steel  cutters  D  being  placed  on 
eorred  blades  R,  and  driven  by  means  of  gears  p  on  shafts  a 
supported  in  sockets  Jt  and  brid^  B.  The  gears  P  mewh  into 
an  internal  cog-wheel  A  which  is  a  part  of  the  sole  F. 

The  shoe  being  rotated  comminutes  the  soil  which  is  driTen 
away  by  a  copious  Jet  of  water  conducted  down  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder.  The  required  depth  being  reached,  an  air 
chamber  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pile  and  air  forced  in 
to  empty  the  pile  while  the  machinery'  of  the  bottom  portion 
is  ail  removed.    The  pile  is  then  filled  with  concrete. 

Pile  Dri'ving.  The  methods  of  sinking  piles 
and  caissons  by  pneamatic  methods  or  by  combined 
pneumatic  and  other  methods  have  been  considered 
under  *  Pneumatic  Pile,  p.  1754;  *  Caisson,  p. 
421  ;  »  Air  Lock,  p.  49 ;  »  Submabine  Excava- 
tor, p.  2439,  ''Mech.  Diet"     See  also  Pilb,  supra. 

Pigs.  1928-1980  show  views  of  the  subaqueous  excavator 
of  Pontes,  used  for  driving  piles  or  making  solid  foundationf 
in  quicksands  or  unstable  soils. 

Fig.  1928. 


Pontez*  Sub-aqueous  Ercavator. 


Fi^.  1928  is  a  vertical  section  showing  the  excavating  cylin- 
der  m  position,  also  the  working  npiuimtus.  Beneath  the 
view  of  the  apimmtus  in  situ  are  two  detached  figures  :  one 
a  plan  of  the  dink  showinjr  the  central  holo  for  the  tubes,  and 
other  holes  for  pilot*  which  are  to  be  driven  through.  On 
the  right  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  excavating  cylinder, 
showing  internal  perforated  tube  (7,  and  hydraulic  jets  2>  D. 

The  excavating  cylinder  B  is  formed  of  sheet  iron,  connected 
at  its  upper  extremity  with  a  powerful  fiuctiou  pump  or  air- 
tight receiver.  The  lower  section  of  the  excavator  i.s  con- 
nected with  another  pnmp,  a  force  pump,  by  the  hose  C 
which  parsing  throuj^h  the  ti'xde  of  the  excavating  cylinder, 
then  feeds  a  pijK'  perforated  with  a  number  of  small  holes. 
Thi."  pipe,  leading  down  near  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder  B 
bifurcates  and  then  projects  outside  the  cylinder  at  ^>p^KK*<ite 
sides,  forming  two  external  hydraulic  excavating  jets  D  D. 

The  operation  for  sinking  a  disk  is  as  follows  :  The  exca- 
vating cylinder  is  passed  through  the  central  ajxTture.  and 
rests  on  the  mud  beneath  :  the  connectic>ns  are  then  made 
respectively  with  the  force-pump  and  suction-pump  or  vao- 
aum  chamber.    The  first  effect  of  the  action  of  the  suction- 


Fig.  1989. 
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Elevation  and  Section  of  Piie  Foundation. 

pump  is  to  force  the  nonle  of  the  excavator,  by  atmospbt-rii- 
pressure,  into  the  mud  for  some  depth,  thereby  excluding 
the  outer  water.  A  column  of  permeable  aand  or  mod  now 
fills  the  cylinder ;  under 

the  power  of  the  suction  Fig.  1980. 

it  packs  tightly,  and  the 
operation   would   cei 
but  simultaneously 
force-pump  G  « 

the  column  of  uiuu  uu-  ii  ii         ■,       n  u_| 

merous  small  jets  of  B  \  II  J  1  FT  11  O  . 
water  ;  the  moment  it 
becomes  permeable  It 
passes  on  in  a  contin- 
uous flow  and  is  de- 
livered by  the  pump, 
holding  the  maximum  ox 
solid  matter  with  the 
minimum  of  water,  or 
air  if  forcc>d  in  instead 
of  water.  The  diverging 
hydraulic  or  air  jets  act- 
ing over  and  beyond  the 
area  covered  by  the  disk, 
excavate  beneath  and 
undermine  it,  the  mate- 
rial passing  into  the  ex- 
cavator, the  disk  sub- 
side*. Bowlders  or  large 
stones  encountered 
would  be  washed  into 
the  center  of  the  excava- 
tion, where  they  could 
be  broken  through  the 
aperture. 

Fig-.  1929  shows  two 
forms  of  piles  sunken  by 
these  means.  One  has  a 
series  of  disks  vrlth  intervening  concrete  or  rip-r^.  The  sec- 
tional view  shows  the  disks  with  central  tube,  and  the  side 
piles  in  position. 

Fig.  1930  shows  the  plan  m  adapted  to  sheet  piling. 


Sheet  Piling. 


Cf.V\\i,UGrandif8ut- 

ci'jr 

Pile-driver • 


''Engineer,'*  xlvii.  188. 
'"Sngineenng,"  zxiil.  488. 
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MMhinery,  Druden  . 
Gunpowder,  Shaw  . 
M«chine,  Mundy  .  . 
Engine,  Mundy 


•  Fig.  109©,  p.  367,  ntpra. 
•*&.  Amer.  Sup.,''  &88,  •  3769. 
"  Scientific  American,''''  zxxiz.  20. 
U.  8.  Patent,  No.  137,514. 


PUe-drlrer *' Scientific  Arntr.,-'  xxxriii.  888. 

•  "  Seienti/ic  American,'*  xli.  147. 
''Engineer,''  xlU.  872. 
'*Ei^neering,'*  xzi.  406. 
''Seuniific  Amer.,*'  xxzTi.  888.  , 
^  _  'Manufact.  ^  Bmlder,-  ix.  129. 

Powder    ..'....      "Fon  iVo5»raiw/'*  iMogr-,"  2210. 
Steam,  Lewieki     ..."  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,''  2210. 
Water  jet,  Calais  .    .     .  •  **  Scientific  American  Sup.,'  2060. 
Wnter  jet  in  1868  .    .    .      *^Scientifie  Amer.,-'  xxxviii.  340. 
Friction  drum  hoist  .    .  ' 
Pneumatic  proeen,  CHenn 
In  sand,  water  jet,Poitf«s 
Explonive,  Vogter .     .     . 
TubuLar.LcGroiid  ^  Sut- 

eliff •  *^ Engineering;''  xxrU.  228. 

Janvier,  •  Laboulaye's  "DiW.,"  It.,  ed.  1877,  art.  "Plf/or«.'' 
*  Bower.    *  fMsmyth. 
Austrian  steam    pile  drivers,  ***VienMa  Exposition  Re- 
ports,-* iil.,  Sec.  n.,  p.  66,  and  Plate  XVII. 

Sabot  de  PHotix,  De/ontaine  .  .  **Technologiste,^'  xli.  793. 
DriTing  by  hyd.  preesure,  Wieck  .  ''Teeknologiste,''  xli.  206. 
DriTing  by  dynamite ''Tecknotogiste,"  xl.^. 

Pile-dri'ving  En'gine.  An  enj^ine  specially 
adapted  for  the  working  of  the  pile  driving  by 
monkey,  and  the  lifting  of  piles  into  position  fo'r 
driving. 

The  lifting  gear  is  single  purchase,  and  is  usually  propor- 
tioned for  working  with  a  monkey  not  exceeding  one  ton  in 
weight.  The  barrel  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  is  made  fast 
to  it  by  a  powerful  conical  friction  clutch,  which  is  thrown 
in  and  out  of  contact  with  the  barrel  by  the  hand-le?er  ;  this 
lever  is  also  connected  by  a  rod  to  the  throttle-vmlve,  which 
automatically  regulates  the  supply  ot  steam. 

The  capstan-end  is  used  for  pitching  piles  or  for  hauling ; 
the  strap-brake  is  worked  by  the  foot-lever,  and  is  used  for 
holding  the  load,  or  for  preventing  the  chain  from  overhaul- 
ing too  much. 

See  FaicTi05  DauM  Hoist,  Fig.  1099,  p.  867,  stq/ra.  Also 
Figs.  464  and  1369. 

Pile  In'stm-ments.  (Surgical.)  See  "Hem- 
orrhoidal Instruments.'' 

Pile  Tel'e-phone.  A  telephone  having  a  vol- 
taic pile  Id  the  circuit. 

Jn  Baton's  a  piece  of  cork  is  fastened  to  the  diaphragm 
Fig.  1931. 


and  presses  upon  a  strip  of  platinum,  which  is  attached  to  a 
plate  of  copper ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  terminals  of  an  or- 
dinary galvanic  pile. 

•*' Seienti/ic  American  Supplement  ■*     .     .    2591-2694. 
•  "Engineer'' xlvi.  p.  425. 

Pillar  Drilling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
tool  which  stands  erect  upon  a  pillar  support  on 
which  the  bench  or  platform  is  adjustable  vertically 
by  rack  and  pinion.  The  machine  shown  has 
treble  speeds  by  means  of  sets  of  gearing. 

Pillar  Sha'per.  A  compact  form  of  planing 
machine  for  metal. 

Fig.  1932. 


PiUar  Skaper. 

The  10"  machine,  for  instance,  stands  on  a  hollow  column, 
the  base  of  which  measures  36^'  by  27'^  The  stroke  may  be 
graduated  to  any  point  within  its  extreme  limit,  the  cutter- 
slide  has  a  quick  return,  and  the  cross-feed  is  automatic  and 

Fig.  1933. 


T^Mc-geared  Pillar  Drilling  Machine. 


PiU  Cooler. 
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adjiutable.  The  planer-Tisc  hM  a  slide  baite  and  operating 
screw  ;  k-ngth  of  stroke,  ICK',  tntTerso  of  bed,  16^' ;  distaBoe 
between  tuble-top  and  bottom  of  slide,  llj^'. 

Pratt  if  Whitney •  *' Engineer,^  ■  xlii.  24. 

Pill  Coat'er.  A  machine  like  a  comfit-makiDg 
machJDe,  \n  which  pills  are  coated  with  sugar. 

A  regular  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  pan, 
which  tumbles  the  pills  over  each  other,  exposing 
them  to  the  saccharine  matter  which  adheres  to 
them,  while  the  constant  motion  prevents  mutual 
adherence.     See  Tig.  1933. 


Pill  coating,  BuU    . 

Pill  printing.  Vial  . 

Confection  pan  .     . 

Brown   .    .     .    . 


.      "Sir.  ilmfr.  5i/p.,"  2066. 

.  •''Sc.  i4mrr.,"  xliii.  194. 

.  •  Fig.  1428,  p.  611,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 

.      '^Engineer;'  xli.  226. 


Pin.  (Surgical.)  Pins  are  used  in  securing 
parts,  sutures,'  and  what  not.  The  primary  idea  is 
that  a  pin  remains  in  situ,  a  while  at  least,  while 
a  needle  makes  a  temporary  puncture  or  carries  a 
thread.  Some  varieties  of  the  acus  are,  however, 
less  transitory. 

Harelip  pin,  with  removable  point,  and  pUwticpin  with 
conductor,  p.  6(),  Part  II.,  *'  Tiemanns  ''Armam.  Chirurg.'^ 
Uemorrholdal,  Fig.  599,  Part  III.,  Ibid. 

(Toilet): 

Pin  industry,  history  of    .  "  Iron  Agf,^^  xxiv.,  Dec.  4,  p.  11. 
French  series  of  operations  **£pingle,^^  Laboulaye's  "xHct.'- 
ii. 

Pin  machine "iron  ii^e,"  xvU.,  May  18,  p.  30. 

Pin  machinery    .    .     .     .  "&.  i4?wer.,' xU.  261. 

Pin'-ball  Sight.  {Rifle.)  Another  name  for 
the  head-sight;  also  called  pin-head  sight.  Left- 
hand  illustration,'  Fig.  249,  p.  84,  suma. 

Pin  Bush.  A  reaming  or  polishing  tool  for 
pin  holes. 

Fig.  iim. 


Pin  Bush. 


A.  Mohr's  Pinchcork. 
li.  Buns(n\s  Pinchcock. 


3 

Pinchcocks. 

Pinch'cock. 

A  clani])  una  flexi- 
hie  pipe  to  rogiilate 
the  flow  of  fluid  or  liquid,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant action  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Pinch'er.  { Glass.)  A  nippinj:  tool  fitting  the 
inside  and  outside  of  a  bottle,  in  order  to  shape  the 
mouth. 

(Metal.)  Compound  lever  •  *^Iron  Age,'*'  xxiv.,  Sept.  18,  p.  7. 
Cutting,  HaU    .  •  ''Scientific  Avier.,''  xxxix.  38S. 

Pin'ion  Jack.  {Milling.)  A  jack  for  raising; 
the  stone  pinion  out  of  gear.  This  attachment 
works  from  below. 

Another  and  simpler  device  for  raising  the  pinion  from 


above  has  a  shaft  worked  by  a  hand  wheel  with  ratchet 
stop,  and  having  short  chains  and  hooks,  which  are  caught 
under  the  arms  of  the  pinion,  and  raised  by  the  tuning  of 
the  shaft. 

Pink'ie.  A  fishing  vessel  with  a  high,  narrow- 
pointed  stern.     Used  m  the  cod  and  coast  fisheries. 

Pin  Ma-chine'.  1.  Toilet  pin.  See  p.  1705, 
"JfecA.  DicC 

2.  A  machine  for  making  wooden  pins,  for  se- 
curing mortise  and  tenon  joints,  for  dowels,  etc.  It 
is  especially  used  in  making  the  pins  used  in  sash, 
blind,  and  door  factories. 

The  square  stuff  is  fed  into  the  machine,  rounded  by  pass- 
ing through  a  hollow  mandrel,  and  pomted  by  a  rotaiy 


1936. 


Wonihn  Pin  Machine. 

pointing  cutter.  The  machine  will  cut  off  the  pins  at  any 
desired  length,  and  leave  them  round  or  square.  Cutis  and 
points  SO  to  190  pins  per  minute ;  length,  V*  Xx>^' ;  diame- 
ter, \"  to  6-16". 

Pin  Stickling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
sticking  pins  in  paper. 

The  pins  in  bulk  pass  from  a  hopper  into  an  inclined, 
slotted  chute,  down  which  they  move,  uupported  by  their 
headM.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chute  the  pins  are  rweired 
singly  between  the  projecting  threads  of  a  scrc'W  t^haf t,  acd 
are  moved  horizontally  over  a  warped  guiding  and  .*t»pp<trt- 
ing  surface  shaped  to  gradually  change  the  pins  moved  over 
it  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position.  Each  pin.  after 
it  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  released  from  th*-  con- 
trol of  the  screw  or  feeding  shaft,  and  is  delivered  under  t 
spring  presser  or  holder,  and  then  a  reciprocating  driver 
Hf likes  the  head  of,  and  projects  the  pin  horiiontally  forward 
and  through  parallel,  projecting,  longitudinal  ribs  formed 
on  a  long  strip  of  paper  led  from  a  suitable  reel.  The  paper 
is  ribbed  or  crimped  longitudinally  for  the  reception  of  rb*- 
pins  by  the  action  of  a  foot  and  a  wheel,  between  which  ihe 
paper  parses.  The  strip,  with  pins  inserted,  is  then  cut  inio 
proper  lengths  and  wound  on  a  mandrel  to  form  rolls,  wbicti 
:irc  then  pressed  between  a  concave  acd  convex  matrix  into 
pyramidiil  form. 

Pin  Switch.  {Telegraphy, )  A  simple  and  ef- 
ficient method  of  connecting  wires  and  loops  with 
instruments,  or  changing  from  one  line  to  another. 
The  connections  are  made  with  pins  or  plugs, 
which  ^'ive  a  rubbing  or  frictional  contact  when 
thrust  mto  the  holes  on  the  board.  See  Lock 
Switch. 

Pi'o-scope.    A  milk  test  by  Prof.  Heeren. 

It  consists  of  a  disk  of  black  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  hav- 
ing in  its  middle  a  flat  circular  depression.  A  few  drops  cA 
the  milk  in  question,  well  mixed,  are  placed  in  the  hollow 
and  coTered  with  the  second  part  of  the  apparatus — a  plate 
of  glass  painted  with  six  shades  of  color  radjatisg  out  fzom  a 
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small,  nncovered,  circular  spot  in  the  middle.  The  colors 
mnge  from  white  gray  to  deep  bluish  gray.  The  layer  of 
milk  is  seen  through  the  uncolored  s^pot  in  the  center,  and 
its  color  can  thus  be  compared  with  the  radiating  colors, 
and  ittt  quality  judged  according  to  the  color  with  which  it 
coincide:!.  The  whiter  the  color  the  more  creamy  the  milk. 
See  Lactoscopk  and  references  jxnsim. 

Pipes,  Valves,  and  Plumb'ing.    Apparatus 
included  under  the  following  heads  :  — 
Drop  tee. 


Adapter. 

Angle  check-raWe. 

Angle  cock. 

Angle  pressure  valTe. 

Angle  yalre. 

Back-pressure  valfe. 

Ball-and-socket  pipe. 

Basin  cock. 

Basin  grate 

Basin  plug. 

Basin  stopper. 

Basin  trap. 

Basin  waste. 

Basin  wrench. 

Bath. 

Bath-boiler  union. 

Bath  cock. 

Bath  tub 

Bath-tub  .straiuer. 

Bell. 

Bend. 

BeTel  hob. 

Bibb. 

Bidet. 

Bidet  pan. 

Blank  flange. 

Blow-off  cock. 

Blow-off  hose  cock. 

Blow-through  oock. 

Bottle  capsule. 

Bottle  carrier. 

Bottle  holder. 

Bottle  jack. 

Bottle  stopper. 

Bottle  wafiher. 

Bottling  machine. 

Box  valre. 

Bracket  cock. 

Branch. 

Bulk-head  union. 

Bung. 

Bushing. 

Can. 

Cap. 

Carboy. 

Centrifugal  filter. 

Cesspool  trap. 

Champagne  apparatus. 

Check  vaWe. 

Chipping  knife. 

Clear-way  hydrant. 

Closet  cLHtern. 

Coil.  See  varieties  under 
hfatinq  and  lighting 
Appa.b.<tcs. 

Combination  basin  cock. 

Commoile. 

ComprcKsion  cock. 

Cone  jo^t. 

Conical  Talve. 

Corking  machine. 

Cork  wiring. 

Comer  Talve. 

Corporation  stop. 

Coimter  cock. 

Cross. 

Cross  Talve. 

Curre. 

Decanting  apparatus. 

Diaphragm  raWe. 

Differential  screw  pipe- 
joint. 

Double-bell  pipe. 

Double-connecting  section. 

Double-face  valve. 

Double  fire-cock. 

Doublo-hub  bend. 

Double  valve. 

Donble-Y  branch. 

Drain  cock. 

Drain  grate. 

Drain  pipe. 

Draw-off  cock. 

Dresser. 

Dtop  elbow. 


Dudgeon  expander. 

Earth  closet. 

Elbow. 

Ell. 

Equilibrium  valve. 

Exhaust  nozzle. 

Expansion  joint. 

Faucet. 

Ferrule. 

Filter. 

Filtering  apparatus. 

Flange. 

Flange  coupling. 

Flange  pipe. 

Flexible  valve. 

Floating  board. 

Float  valve. 

Flush  box. 

Flushing  box. 

Flush  joint. 

Foot  valve. 

Forty -five  o  elbow. 

Four-way  cock. 

Frost  valve. 

Fullway  valve. 

Gage  cock. 

Gas  bath. 

Gas  drip  box. 

Gas  pipe. 

Gas  soldering  apparatus. 

Gas  trap. 

Gas  valve. 

Gate  valve. 

Gland  cock. 

Globe  valve. 

Goo.^neck. 

Ground  cock. 

Gulley  trap. 

Half  iiose-coupling. 

Half-3  hopper  trap. 

Half-S  trap. 

Half  trap. 

Hand  hole  trap. 

HawHer  pipe. 

U-branch. 

Hopper. 

Hopper  closet. 

Hopper  cock. 

Horizontal  check-valve. 

Hose. 

Hose  cart. 

Hose  clamp. 

Hose  coupling. 

Hose  nipple. 

Hose  pipe. 

Hose  screw. 

Hose  sprinkler. 

Hose  union. 

Hose  union  cap. 

Hose  wrench. 

Hub. 

Hydrant. 

Hydrant  cock. 

Hydrant  nozzle. 

Hydrant  suction. 

Hydrant  valve. 

Hydrostatic  joint. 

Injection  check  valve. 

Inserted  joint. 

L. 

Lateral  branch. 

Latrine. 

Leaden  pipe. 

Lever  and  cam  valve. 

Lever  faucet. 

Lever-handle  cock. 

Liquor  cock. 

Lock  faucet. 

Main. 

Molaa-^e.*!  gate. 

Mushroom  strainer. 

Nipple. 

Nozzle. 

Offset. 


Offset  pipe. 

Oil  pipe. 

Oil  pipe  line. 

Open  return  bend. 

Pantry  cock. 

Pavement  pipe. 

Pet  cock. 

Pipe. 

Pipe  connection. 

Pipe  coupling. 

Pipe  covering. 

IMpe  fittings 

Pipe  joint. 

Pipe-laying  apparatos. 

Pipe  line. 

Pipe  reducer. 

Pipe  stop. 

Pipe  union. 

Pitcher  nose. 

Plug. 

Plug  basin. 

Plug  cock. 

Plug  valve. 

P-trap. 

Quarter  bend. 

Quarter-turn  gooseneck. 

Racking  faucet. 

Rain  and  well  water  stop. 

Reducer. 

Reducing  coupling. 

Reducing  tee. 

Reflux  valve. 

Regulating  valve. 

Retaining  valve. 

Return  bend. 

Return  valve. 

Ring  valve. 

Rose. 

Round  way  cock. 

Running  trap. 

Screw-down  stop  oock. 

Screw  valve. 

Seal. 

Self-closing  faucet. 

Service  cock. 

Sewer-gas  check. 

Sewer-gas  trap. 

Sewer-trap. 

S-hopper  trap. 

Shower  bath. 

Sink. 

Sink  pipe. 

Sink  plug. 

Siphon. 

Siphon  bottle. 

Siphon-cleaning  box. 

Siphon  filler. 

Siphon  pipe. 

Siphon  trap. 

Slab. 

Slant. 

Sleeve. 

Slide  valve. 

Sluice. 

Sluice  valre. 

Socket. 

Socket  pipe. 

Soda-water  apparatus. 

Soda-water  fountain. 

Soda-water  fountain  cock. 

Soda-water  machinery. 

Soil  branch. 

Soil  pipe. 


Soldering  nipple. 

Stand  pipe. 

Stand  post. 

Starting  valve.         ^ 

Steam  trap. 

Steam  valve. 

Stench  trap. 

Stop  valve. 

Straightway  valve. 

Strainer. 

Strainer  foot  valve. 

S-trap. 

Street  washer. 

Street  washer  screw 

Stuffing  cock. 

Suction  basket. 

Suction  butt. 

Swinging  coupling. 

Swinging  valve. 

Swing  joint. 

T. 

Tailpipe, 

Tank  check  valve. 

Tank  regulator. 

Tank  screw. 

Tank  valve. 

Tap. 

Taper  screw  joint. 

Tap-hole  protector. 

Tasting  cock. 

T-brauch. 

Tee. 

Telegraph  cock. 

Telegraph  faucet. 

T-handle. 

Thimble. 

Three-quarter-8  trap. 

Three-way  cock. 

Throttle  damper. 

Tide  flap. 

Tip-up  basin. 

Trap. 

Trap  mold. 

Tube. 

Tube  valve 

Twin  safety  valve. 

Union. 

Vacuum  valve. 

Valve  gearing;. 

Vertical  check-valve. 

Wash  basin. 

Wash-basin  valve. 

Wash  stand. 

Wash-tub  waste. 

Waste. 

Waste  preventer. 

Waste  stop-cock. 

Waste  way. 

Water-back  coupling. 

Water  clc-ict. 

Watergate. 

Water  main. 

Water  pipe. 

Water  shoes. 

Water  valve. 

Wedee  valve. 

Weighted  gage-cock. 

Wiped  joint. 

Wiring  stand. 

Y. 

Y-branch. 

Y-cros.H. 

Yoke. 


Pipe  Bend'er,     1.  A  mandrel  consisting  of  a 
Fig.  1937. 


f 


Pipt  Benfier  Mawinl. 


8tronff  closely-wound  steel  helix  of  uniform  exterior 
diameter  and  somewhat  longer  than  the  pipe  to  be 


PIPE  BENDER. 
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bent.  This  is  thrust  into  the  pipe  and  keeps  it  from 
becoming  distorted.  See  Flexible  Mandbbl, 
Fig^l058,  p.  847,  supra. 

2r  Miller's  machine  for  bending  stove-pipe  elbows 
consists  of  sets  of  clamps  in  pairs  which  seize  the 
pipe,  and,  turning  on  horizontal  axes,  force  it  to 
bend  at  each  operation  through  a  small  angle.  The 
pipe  is  then  released  and  a  new  hold  taken  at  a 
point  a  little  farther  along,  and  the  o()e  ration  re- 
peated until  the  pipe  has  been  given  the  required 
Send. 

Pipe  Coupling.  A  joint  or  piece  to  connect 
two  pipes  or  a  pipe  with  another  object. 


8ee :  Bell. 

Hnb. 

Bend. 

Offset. 

Branch. 

Reducer. 

Crosa. 

Sleeve. 

Elbow. 

Tee. 

Bxpejuion  joint. 

Y. 

Pipe  Cut'ter.  1.  A  machine  for  cutting  pipe 
into  length.s  or  trneing  the  ends.  Associated  with 
a  threader  in  Fig.  1744,  p.  1712,  "Mech.  Diet." 

2.  A  tool  for  cutting  off  pipes.  Four  forms  are 
shown  in  Figs.  3735-3738,  p.  1711,  **Mech.  Diet." 

Fig.  1938  iH  a  form  in  which  the  body  of  the  tool  is  threaded 
internally  for  the  reception  of  the  threaded  end  of  the  stem 
of  the  handle,  and  ha.s  at  the  rear  a  chamber  for  the  recep- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  stem  of  the  movable  jaw.  This 
stem  has  a  screw  thread  cut  upon  it  so  that  it  can  be  moved 

Fig.  1988. 


**Aeme '»  Pipe  Cutter. 


in  or  out  by  means  of  a  knurled  nut.  The  pipe  is  cut  by  a 
chisel  on  the  end  of  the  handle  stem  which  is  fed  into  the 
pipe  by  means  of  the  thread  on  the  stem,  while  the  tool  is 
revolTed  around  the  pipe. 


Fig.  1940. 


Fig.  1939. 


Pipe  Die.  1.  (Cei-amics.)  Pipes  of  stone-ware 
are  made  in  a  press,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  pressing 
the  plastic  clay  out  of  an 
annular  hole  made  by  sus- 
pending a  cone  in  the  circu- 
lar exit.  Thev  are  finished 
with  a  lead  glaze  and  sec-' 
ond  firing. 

2.  The  threaded  nut  for 
chasing  a  screw  on  a  pipe. 
See  Figs.  812-815,  p.  256, 
supra. 

Pipe  Fit'ter'8  Vise. 
See  Pipe  Vise,  infra,  also 
Fig.  3752,  p.  1713,  "  Mech. 
Diet." 

Pipe  Pit'tings.  See 
list  under  Pipe  Tools,  etc., 
infra.  Also  Gas  Pipes  and 
Connections,  Fig.  1174,  p. 
390,  supra. 

Pipe  Grip.    Toothed  or 
stepped  jaws,  to  be  placed 
in  a  vise,  to  hold  round  objects,  such  as  pipes  and 
rods. 

In  Fig.  lf>40  the  device  adjusts  itself  to  any  nlxe,  one  jaw 
slipping  between  the  two  apposed  ones.  A  capafity  for  rota- 
tion in  a  yertical  plane  enables  the  jaw  to  gni.»p  the  pipe  at 
any  Tertical  angle.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  jaws  of 
the  vise.    See  also  Pip*  Vise,  p.  1713,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 

Pipe  Kiln.  The  form  of  kiln  used  in  France 
for  baking  clay  pii)es  is  shown  in  Fig.  1941. 

Ji  ij  the  furnace,  A  the  chamber  with  pipe  trays  r  of  re- 


Clay-pipe  Die. 


French  Pipe  Kiln 


''Challenge''  Pipe  Grip. 

f ractory  material  on  a  central  stem.    N  is  the  chimney ;  o 
the  wails  ;  JE  the  aperture  for  charging  and  discharging. 

Pipe  Line.    A  moans  of  Fig-  1941. 

transporting  liquids  by  pipes 
laid  above  uie  ground  or  oe- 
neath  the  surface.  See  Oil 
Pipe  Lime,  supra. 

Description    of   pipe    lines    for 
transport  of  beet-root  juice  to  fac- 
tories, Dr.  McMurtrie's  report,  1880, 
in   "Z)ep<.  of  Agric,   Special   Rf-  « 
port,''  No.  28,  pp.  181  et  seq.  f 

Pipe  Mold.  Primard's 
mold  for  iron  pipe  to  be  cast 
vertically  is  a  metallic  casing 
rolled  in  a  spiral  and  capable 
of  being  expanded  or  con- 
tracted at  will. 

"  A  plunger  attached  to  the  lower*" 
end  of  a  spindle,  and  having  a  di- 
ameter equal  to  the  outer  diameter 
of  the  pipe,  pasnes  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  casing,  which  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  mold.  This 
spiral  casing  is  placed  in  its  con- 
tracted state  into  the  center  of  the 
mold,  and  sand  is  run  between 
them.  The  plunger,  in  parsing 
through  the  spiral,  enlarges  it  and  compresses  the  rand  uni- 
formly. When  it  is  withdrawn  the  spiral  oontmcts  and  may 
be  easily  withdrawn.  The  casting  of  the  neck  and  flani;«  on 
one  end  of  the  pipe  is  provided  by  a  simple  contrivance."  — 
''Moniteur  IndusirieV 

Pipe  O'ven.  A  hot  blast  oven  in  which  the 
air  passes  through  pipes  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
furnace.  In  contra-uistinction  to  a  fire-brick  oven. 
See  Hot-blast  Stove,  supra. 

Pipe  Re-du'cer.  A  pipe  coupling  which  is 
larirer  at  one  end  than  the  other,  to  unite  pipes  of 
different  diameters,    c,  Fig.  271 ,  p.  92,  supra. 

Pipe  Screw'ing.  See  Pipe  THREAnEB,  Fig. 
3744,  p.  1712,  "ATecA.  Diet." 

Pipe  Stand.  A  frame  to  support  radiator 
pipes.     See  Coil  Stand;  C!oil  Plate,  sti/wa. 

Pipe  Stay.  A  device  to  hold  a  pipe  in  place ; 
or  to  hang  a  pipe. 

Pipe  Stop.     A  spigot  in  a  pipe. 

Pipe  Testing  Ma-chine'.  See  Pipe  Proter, 
Fig.  3741,  p.  1711,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

Pipes,  Tools,  and  Ma-chin'er-y.  See  un- 
der the  following :  — 

Bend  and  union,  univer- 
sal, iloyte,  Br.    .    .    .  •"I£^'n««f,"  xlix.  63. 

Boring  &  turning  Utthe. 

Hind,  Br.      .     .     .     .  •  ''Bnginter,"  xli.  60,  69 ;  xllv.  42. 

Coupling,  adjuBtable,Fr.  •  '' Engineer, ''•  1.  72. 
Smith,^T *  "fit^nfrt',"  xlvii.  388. 

•  "'Scientific  American, '-  xxxv.  118. 
Chapell •''Scientific  Amer.,'^  xxxri'xi.bb. 

Covering,    Pierce     (air 

chamber)       .     .     .     .•  "/nm  i4^f,"  xxiii.,  March  13,  p.  9. 

"  Acme  " •  ''Iron  Age,''  xviU.,  Sept.  7,  p.  9. 

ripe  cutter  and  threader  •  "Manu/act.  4*  Builder,"  xii.  78. 

Chase *  "Scientific  American,  '  xHi.'i. 

Eaton *"Seientt/ic  American,-' xxxx.16^ 

Hoherts      ....     .•  "Iron  il^e,"  XX.,  Aug.  16,  p.  3. 

Sanft^d •"  iron  .4^e,"xviii.,  Aug.  34 j».lfi. 

Satinders *"  Scientific  American,' ■  xl.  Oi*. 

•  "Iron  Age,''  xxiv.,  Not.  6,  p.  7. 
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Fittings    .    .    .    . 
G«8  and  water  .    . 

Hydrostatic  joint . 
Joints  and  pipes    . 

Joint,  differential 
Bowryj  Switx. 
FOiHter,  Br.  . 


Thomas 

Elastic,  Roche    .    . 
Laying  apparatus  .     .     . 

Pipe  maker'fl  oven     .     . 
Manufact.  wrought  iron 


Plumbing 
Press  .     . 


,  •  "Seuntifie  Ameriean  Am.."  127S. 
,  •"&.  Am.  5Wp.  '  986,  1016,  1048, 
1060, 1072,  1092. 

•  **lron  Age,^'  xxii.,  toI.  zzIt.,  p.  9. 
.  •  "&.  Am.  Sup.,'  Nos.  62,  64,  66, 

67,68,69. 

•  '^Bngintering,'^  xxiii.  388. 
•"JSJi^iwrr,"  xlix.  181. 

•  *^EngiHeerimgy*  xxix.  147. 

•  ^^Labouiaye."  *^£elairage  au  Geu^ 
u.,  Fijpj.  $9-72. 

•  *^ScunUjU  American,-''  xxxix. 88. 
"SctVn/r/Se  American  Sup.,^-  896. 

•  **Scienttfie  American  Sup.,"'  1109, 
•  1137,  •  1217. 

•  '^  Scicntijic  American,*''  xl.  82. 

•  ^^Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  May  16,  p.  8. 

•  *' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2164. 
.  .  '*  Scientific  American  Sup.,'' 1920. 
.     .      LaU>oulaye,  iT.,  '* Poteries,''    Fig. 

8693. 
Screwing  machine. 

Heap,  Br •  ''Engineer,''  xliT.  464. 

Toiigs,  'Acme  '»   .    .     .  •  "Sc.  Amer.,''  xlU.  246;  xliii.  122. 

Barnfs •  ''Iron  Age,''  xxii.,  Not.  21,  p.  9. 

Macdonald    .     .     .     .*"  Scientific  American,'^  xxx\\ .^^. 

Thornton ♦  "IronJige,''  xx.,  Dec.  30,  p.  5. 

•  "Scientific  Anur.,"  xxxriii.  281. 
TongH,  wrench,  etc.,  com- 
bined, 5;(a/ej      .    .     .  *  *'.SVi«»tl^.iin«Kcow,"xxxvl.310. 

Viae '^"  Scientific  American,"*  xixy\.\^. 

Wooden,  Wyckoff      .    .  •  "Min.  f  Sc.  Press,''  xzxri.  49. 
Wrench,  "  Climax." 
HuU  k  BeUUn   ...»  "Marmfact.  (f  Builder,''  rili.  248. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xTiii.,  July  27,  p.  1. 

Colemtui •  "5c,  ^mmfow,"  xxxTiii.  264. 

Truland *"  Scientijic  American,''' x:lsxx.2^Q. 

Pipe  Tum'back-le.  A  pipe  or  rod  coupling, 
coD»isting  of  a  pipe  with  internal  threaded  ends, 
having  respectively  right  and  left-hand  threads. 
Into  these  tke  ends  of  other  threaded  pipes  or  rods 
are  inserted,  and  by  rotating  the  tumbackle  are 
drawn  towaitis  each  other. 

Its  function  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
tumbackle,  but  the  latter  is  made  of  rods  and  a 
link,  Fig.  6794,  p.  26.59,  "  Mech.  Diet:* 

Pipe  Union.  A  pipe  coupling.  See  18  vari- 
eties, Fig.  3734,  p.  1710,  "i/ecA.  Diet:' 

That  shown  In  Fig.  1942  is  for  connecting  lead,  or  lead  and 
iron  pipes  without  solder. 

Fig.  1942. 


Pipe  Joint. 

In  connecting  two  lead  pipes,  the  conical  ring!*  are  placed 
loosely  on  the  ends ;  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  then  forced 
out  by  a  taper  plug,  the  pipes  being  allowed  to  project  above 
the  rim  ;  the  ends  are  flattened  OTcr  the  edges  of  the  coniciil 
ringii  with  a  small  hammer  until  they  form  a  flange,  as 
shown  on  section  ;  the  outside  hoop  is  then  screwed  on,  and 
the  whole  tightened  firmly  together  by  screwing  with  two 
spanners  in  opposite  directions. 

In  connecting  a  lead  and  iron  pipe,  the  lead  pipe  under- 
goes the  same  operation  as  abore  de.scribed,  the  plain  coni- 
cal ring  being  placed  on  the  end  of  the  lead  pipe,  and  the 
screwed  ring  on  the  iron  pipe,  the  face  of  the  ring  being 
firmly  screwed  up  to  the  face  of  the  lead  pipe. 

Pipe  Vise.  A  special  vise  for  pipes.  Attach- 
ments to  vises,  to  enable  them  to  grasp  pipes  and 
rods,  are  shown  under  Pipe  Grip,  supra.  Pipe 
Vise,  Vise,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

The  Pancoast  If  Mauleriite,  shown  in  Fig.  1948,  can  be  used 
either  as  a  permanent  fixture  to  a  work-bench,  attached  to 
an  angle  plate,  or  can  be  held  between  the  Jaws  of  any  ma- 
chinist's or  blaieksmi^'s  vise.    The  movable  jaw  being  open 


on  the  side  permits  work  to  b«  gripped  at  any  desired  point 
without  slipping  it  in  from  the  end  ;  the  box  is  made  of  mal- 

Fig.  1943. 


Ptpe  Vtst 


leable  iron,  the  screw  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  remainder 
of  solid  steel.  The  steel  gripping  jaws  can  be  duplicated  and 
replaced  when  worn  out. 

See  also  Fig.  8752,  p.  1713,  '*Mech.  Diet. ; "  Fig.  6986,  p. 
2718,  i&uf. 

Pis'ci-cnl^tnre.  See  Fish  Culture,  Otster 
Tools,  etc. 

Pis'tol.    See  Hetolver. 

Pistol  Grip.  A  protuberance  shaped  like  the 
butt  of  a  pistol  beneath  the  small  of  a  gun  or  rifle 


1944. 


Pistol  Grip. 

Stock,  to  be  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  to  give 
steadiness  to  the  grip  in  firing. 

PiB'tol  Rifling  Ma-chine'.  A  standard  ma- 
chine cuts  5  grooves  of  an  invariable  pitch,  in  bar- 
rels 3.5"  to  5  long,  with  or  without  feed  for  depth 
of  errooves.     See  Rifle,  p.  1939.  ''Mech.  Diet." 

The  twist  may  vary  from  I  turn  in  72"  to  1  turn 
in  12".  — Pratt  ^  Whitney. 

Pifl'ton.  See  numerous  illustrations,  Figs.  3757- 
3759,  pp.  1714-1716,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Ckurch,Bt. •"  Engineer,"  xiw.'lSl. 

Rowan,  Br *  "Engineer,"  xlix.  235. 

Expanding,  Wood 


Packing,  Sprague 
Packing,  Hewitt   . 


Packing,  metallic,  Leg^ 
Parker,  Br. 


"Iron  A^e,"  xxi.^  March  14,  p.  1. 

*  "  Scientific  Amenean,"  xxxr.iSi. 

*  "Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  March  7,  p.  1. 

•  "Railroad  Oazette,"  xxlil.  678. 

•  "Scientific  Am.  Sup.,"  690,  •  208. 


•  "Engineering,"  xxii.  191. 


Pump, Ship's,  BlundeU, Br.  •  "Engineer^"  xllU.  94. 
Rintr.   Ththifd.  Fr.  .      .      .    •  "  Entritiefrtnjr.''^  xxi.  1 


Ring,  Dubifd,  Fr. 
Piston-rod  lathe. 

Sehonheyder,  Br.  . 
Piston-rod  lathe  .  . 
Rod  packing,  Fuller  . 

Hewitt      .... 

Metallic,  Jagge,  Br. 


Engineertfig,"  xxi.  107. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxi.  142. 
,  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,^ 

•  "Eng.  4"  Min.  Jour.,"  xxr.  421 

•  "Srrentific  American,"  xli.  98 

•  "Engineer,"  xlr.  466. 


349. 


Pis'ton  Pack'ing.  See  22  figures  illustrating 
different  forms  of  piston  packing,  pp.  1715,  1716, 
"Mech.  Diet:' 

See  also  list  of  patents  on  pp.  1717,  1718,  Ibid. 

The  Babbitt  &  Harries  piston -packing  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1945,  which  has  three  views. 

One  represents  the  packing  in  its  place  in  the  piston. 

Another  shows  the  chunk  ring  with  two  sections  of  the 
packing  out. 

A  third  shows  two  seetio&s  of  the  packing  ring  with  Its 
acoompanying  spring  plate  and  spiring. 
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Fig.  1945. 


Piston  Packing. 

The  operation  of  the  packing  is  as  follows  :  When  cteam  is 
admitted  into  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  packing  ring  i« 
carried  by  the  tstcam  over  to  the  side  of  the  grove  in  the 
chunk  ring,  making  a  joint  there,  and  allowing  the  steam  to 
pass  down  by  and  under  the  packing  ring,  thus  placing  it  in 
equilibrium,  when  a  rery  light  spring  is  able  to  du  the  hold- 
ing of  the  packing  in  contact  with  the  bore  of  cylinder. 

The  piston-rod  packing  of  Herr  Gehrckenn,  of  Hamburg 
(Philadelphia,  1S76),  is  a  wick-twisted  hose  stuffed  with  ani- 
mal and  mineral  greu^,  and  coiled  around  the  piston-rod  in 
the  stufflug-box.    .See  Packing,  Fig.  1860,  supra. 

Pis'ton-pack-ing  Ez-pand'er.  A  steel  spring 
iu  a  pi.stou  head,  to  expaod  the  packing  against  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder. 

Pis'ton  Valve.  A  circular  valve  moving  in  a 
cylindrical  chamber.  That  used  on  the  Norwalk 
Iron  Works  8team  Engine,  cousiHts  of  two  pecul- 
iarly construcii'd  pistons  connected  by  a  rod,  and  is 

Fig.  1946. 

jn,.,^,,^,,.,,,o,,,,,^_.n,.,,  fti , ,  IT 


Piston  Valve  of  N.  Y.  Safety  Steam  Power  Co.  Engine. 
{Section  of  Valve  and  Steam  Cylinder.) 

worked  by  an  ordinary  eccentric.  By  a  simple  ar- 
rangement these  pistons  always  have  the  same 
pressure  inside  as  out,  which  prevents  any  leakage 
or  blowing  through. 

Pitch,  Mu'si-cal.  In  addition  to  what  was 
said  on  p.  1719,  "Afech.  Diet.,"  reference  may  be  had 
to  a  late  paper  read  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion, "(7/1  thf  Prestnt  Condition  of  Afusicaf  Pitch  in 
Boston  and  Vicinitif"  by  Charles  U.  Cross  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Miller.  It  is  summarized  on  p.  4041  of  the 
"Scientific  Amencnn  Supjt/ttnent." 

It  recounts  an  extensive  fories  of  exi>eriments  carried  on 
in  18S0  at  the  "  Maswichuwfts  Inftitiito  <»f  Technology,"  to 
determine  th»>  aniouut  of  VHriution  of  st.TndJird  pitches  in  use 
by  differont  makers  of  musical  in!<truraents  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston. 

No.  of  Vibrations. 
C3. 

Variadons  extended  from  Koenig's  physical  pitch  .    .  256.1 

ChirkiTing 2fW.r> 

(!nv«'nt  (Jarden liT"  •'{ 

Weher 27". :} 

Thomas '2~\.\ 

Music  IlaU 271.2 

Stein  way 272.2 

Said  of  a  faucet  with 


true,  bat  beyond  the  arris  edge  the  face  is  relatively 
rough  and  projecting,  the  face  being  merely  dre$>ed 
with  a  pitching  chisel. 

Pit  Quide.  A  vertical  bar  forming  a  guide  for 
the  cage  in  mining  shafts. 

Pit  Head  Gear.  The  winding  and  emptying 
apparatus  and  framing  for  the  transportation  cars 
at  the  mouth  of  a  minmg  or  coal  shaft. 

Pit'man  Press.  One  working  by  pitman  con- 
nection with  a  shaft,  instead  of  eccentric  or  other 
equivalent.  Used  iu  drawing,  cutting,  stamping, 
and  shearing  presses. 

Pit'ter.  A  device  to  take  the  pits  from  peaches, 
plums,  and  other  stone  fruit.  See  Fsuit  Fitter, 
Fig.  1107,  p.  359,  supra. 

Piv'ot  Pol'ish-er.  An  attachment  to  the 
watchmaker  s  lathe. 

It  is  used  for  grinding  uid  polishing  conical  pivots,  sn&il- 
ing  and  drilling.    The  circu- 
Fig.  1947.  lar  base  being  graduated  inu* 

degrees,  it  can  be  set  to  ;rriDd 
at  any  angle.  It  has  a  bm  .y 
graduated  elevating  scrtru  to 
adjust  the  Kpindle  above,  or 
below,  the  center  of  the  head- 
stock. 

The    spindle   has  a  taper 
hole  for  drill  chucks     This 

t'      '-w***,.^^     makes  it  very  useful  fonlriU- 
_^  B     ing,  either  in  the  center  or 
eccentric,  and  by   using  The 
graduations  on  the  pulley  of 
the  headfitock,  an  accuntely 
spaced  circle  of  holes  may  be  drilled. 

Piv'ot  Span.  {Bridge.)  The  draw  span  of  a 
bridge.  See  Draw-bridge,  supra,  and  references 
passim  ;  Pivot  Bridge,  Fig.  3775,  p.  1721,"i/ecA. 
Diet:' 

Pla-cen'ta  In'stru-ments.  (Surgical.)  For 
the  removal  of  the  after-birth.     Forceps,  hook,  etc. 

Pla'cer.  (Mining.)  A  gravelly  ])lace  where 
gold  is  found;  includes  all  forms  of  mineral  de- 
posits excepting  veins  in  place.  Section  2,329, 
"Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.** 

Plain  Sight.  (Fire-arms.)  A  hind  sight  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  notch  in  a  raised  plate  or  protu- 
berance. 

Plaifing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  plaitiu? 
goods  in  piece  or  strips. 

The  roller  is  heated  by  gas  or  hot  irons,  and  in  the  domef- 
tic  size,  it  plaits  stripe  up  to  &^  wide,  the  plaits  ^^  to  i 
wide.    The  go«.»ds  are  placed  under  the  knife  a^  and  betw«r<:n 

Fig.  194S. 


Pivot  Polisher. 


Pitch'er  Nose, 
down  lip. 
Pitcn  Faced. 


(Masonry.) 


bent 
The  arris  is  cat 


Plaiting  Machine. 

the  rollers  ;  then  push  down  the  handle,  r,  and  the  macbui? 
IK  n-aily.  Move  the  lever  D  back  and  forth  ;  this  forms  ths' 
pbiit,  and  pres^ses  it  between  the  rollers.  To  change  the 
wi'ith  of  plnif.  turn  the  nuts  on  the  curved  screw  E  back  fo 
th<!  iM'xt  notch  on  the  screw,  then  lower  the  plaiting  knife 
l»y  adjustiun  the  nut  on  screw  F.  There  are  7  notches  on 
each  of  these  screws,  answering  to  as  many  widths  of  plait. 

See  alAO  "  Crown  "  machine,  ♦  "Iron  J^«,"  xx.,  Nov.  2?, 
p.l. 
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Plane.  A  smoothiDg  tool,  having  its  cutter 
protrudihg  from  a  throiit  in  a  stock. 

See  Adjustable  Plakx,  Fig.  7,  p.  5,  supra:  Cibcclab 
Plaux,  Fig.  6*3),  p.  197,  Ibid. ;  Bsll-mosb  K&bbbt  Pla!«b, 
Fig.  i60,  p.  110,  Ibid. ;  Uanu  Matchbk,  Fig.  1306,  p.  483, 
Jbid.,  Uahd  Planer,  Fig.  1307,  p.  i34,  Ibid.;  Plow,  in/ra; 
Smooth  Plahe,  m/ra.  * 

De0cription,  illimtnktions,  and  list  of  Tarieties,  pp.  1724, 
1725,  "AferA.  i>iW.- 

Se«  Figs.  87St-3784,  and  list  of  planes,  pp.  1724,  1725, 
''Mech.  Diet.'* 

See:  Bench,Boyr«  (f  Bruce*  ^^Scienti^c  Amer.,"  xxxriii.  lUl, 
(.'ArpenterV,  Bailey    .     .  •  '■'Scientific  Amencan,"  xl.  1. 

Gaitahtr *'' Scientific  American^  xi.  b. 

Metallic *''Manu/.  if  Builder,'' x.^. 

Kabbet  plane,  Bonney    .  •  '^hon  Age^*'  xxii.,  Nov,  14,  p.  6. 
Rabbeting,  grooving  nnd 

turning  macb.,  Wood    •  ^'Manufact.  If  Builder,^*  x.  64. 

Plane'-bit  Hold'er.     A         f^k-  1W9. 
device  to  hold  a  |jl:(ne-!tit  tt> 
the  stoue  for  grinding. 

It  is  shown  in  reverse  ]Ni<iiticin  in 
Fig.  1949.     The  object  i?   si  \n^\d  It 
firinly  and  .squarely  and  n  i 
an    angle    that    the    ch 
shall   be    tiat  and   true, 
rollers    D   D,  run    upoi 
stone  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grind  the  bit 
awry. 

Pla'ner  Cen'- 
ter.    A  head  and  \ 
tail  stock  holted  to  j 
the  table  of  ai 
planer  in  order  to 
hold  objects  centered  while  under  treatment. 

In  the  instance  shown.  Fig.  19r)i),  the  device  is  practically 
a  pair  of  hithe  stocks  \  the  head  stock  has  a  dial  with  worm, 
gear,  and  index  wheel.  The  foot  stock  has  horizontal  trav- 
erse by  means  of  feeding  screw. 

See  also  Fig.  3788,  p.  1726,  ''Mech.  Diet" 

Fig.  1950. 


Planer  Centtr. 

Plainer  Chuck.  A  device  bolted  or  keyed  to 
the  planer  table,  and  serving  to  dog  an  article  under 
the  action  of  the  plane. 

Fig.  1961. 


Pratt  If  Whitney's  Planer  anirk. 

The  chuck  shown  is  ailapted  to  hold  regular  or  irregular 
pieces,  and  can  be  readily  adjusted  from  the  least  to  greatest 
capacity.  The  round  swivel-base  chucks  are  for  aximuth  ad- 
Juatment. 

Pla'ner  Knife  Orind'er.  An  emery-wheel 
or  stone,  traversing  on  its  mandrel  in  front  of  a 
knife  dogged  to  the  table  or  conversely. 


See  KimrB  Grinder,  Fig.  1515,  p.  620,  n^vo,  and  Fig.  2766, 
p.l288,"3f«:A.  XKci.-' 

Pla'ner  Vise.  A  device  to  hold  work  on  the 
bed  of  a  planing  machine  while  under  treatment. 

Fig.  1962  shows  a  form  in  which  the  moving  jaw  is  actu- 
ated by  crank-handle  and  screw. 

Fig.  1963  is  Babbitt's  planer  vise. 

In  this  chuck,  instead  of  gripp^pg  the  work  with  the  vise 
jaws  direct,  two  pivoted  plates  are  interposed  which  incline 

Fig.  1952. 


Planer  Vise. 

from  the  pivots  towards  the  work.  A  and  n  repre.sent  these 
plates,  and  c  represents  the  work  :  the  strain  t4  the  plates 
upon  the  work  is  in  the  direction  denoted  by  the  respective 
arrows,  so  that  the  work  is  forced  downwards  upon  the  tops 
of  the  pins.  The  plates  arc  nuiUe  to  bear,  at  the  back  of  the 
hinge,  upon  the  hollow  curve  in  the  chuck  jaws,  as  shown, 

Fig.  1903. 


Planer  Vise 

which  relieves  the  pivot  of  the  strain  due  to  screwing  the 
chuck  tightly. 

The  pins  are  made  adjustable  for  height  to  suit  the  work, 
being  screwed  into  the  disks  H  which  are  attached  to  spiral 
springs,  which  depress  until  the  disks  A^  meet  the  shoulder 
at  /,  resting  solidly  upon  them. 

Harris;  Thomas     .     .     .  "Sc.  ilm«ncan,"  xxxviii.  246. 

Pla'ni-graph.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Marmet,  of  V  ersailles,  France,  for  reducing  or  en- 
larging drauinj;'. 

It  consists  of  a  rule  carrying  two  scales  which  have  differ- 
ent graduations,  and  are  placed  end  to  end  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. At  the  common  origin  of  the  scale«  is  a  needle  about 
which  the  rule  cjin  freely  turn.  Reading  on  one  side  the 
radii  vector  of  the  different  points  of  a  given  figure,  and 
marking  on  the  other  side  the  points  designated  by  the  same 
numbers,  you  obtain  a  figure  reduced  or  enlarged  in  the 
proportion  resulting  from  comparison  of  the  scales.  The 
.scales  are  fixed  to  the  rule  by  screws.  There  are  five  for 
each  side,  among  which  choice  is  made  acconling  to  the 
reduction  required. 

**  Scientijic  Ajnerican '* xxxri.  828. 

i      Pla-nim'e-ter.    An  instrument  for  measuring 
I  the  area  of  plane  figures. 

Atnder's  planimeter  is  shown  In  Fig.  3794,  p.  1728,  "M«eA. 
Diet.' 

Ljungstrorn's  circular  plant metfr  consists,  in  its  most  simple 
form,  of  a  circular  plate  of  gla^.•^.  through  the  center  of  which 
passes  a  vertical  steel  wheel  that  is  to  he  placed  at  right 
angles  to  a  radius  which  is  etched  in  the  pane  and  marked 
with  a  point.  When  in  use,  the  plate  of  glass  is  brought 
along  a  rectilineal  support  (a  ruler)  so  that  said  point  accu- 
rately follows  the  border  line  of  the  figure  once  round.  The 
reading  is  taken  from  the  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  friction 
again<it  the  paper.  The  instrument  measures  figures  of  a 
width  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  ruler.     If  very  large  flguiM 
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■re  to  be  meMured  (e.  g.  an  ordinary  voMp  at  once)  the  in- 
strument is  changed  by  a  so-called  coupU  into  a  kind  of  po- 
lar planimeter.  The  couple  conflist«  of  a  metal  ring,  which 
goeM  round  the  pane  of  glass ,  together  with  two  leg«,  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  ring,  and  the  other  to  the  pUtte. 
The  former  moyes  about  a  fixed  point,  while  a  point  marked 
on  the  other  leg  is  mored  along  the  border-line  of  the  figure. 
The  reading  off  \a  in  this  case  alM)  done  from  the  steel  wheel. 

See  also  *''Eng.  B^  Min.  Jour.^"  xxvi.  24;  "Kommeire,'" 
Laboulaye^s  *^  Diet.,"  vol.  lii. 

Plane  Cables,  Cutts's,  "  Report  on  Vienna  Krporition^''-  ii., 
Sec.  n,  p.  8. 

Austrian.  Swiss. 

Japanese.  Stupendorf,  Ros. 

Pla'nlng  Ma-ohine'.  The  subject  of  planing 
machine  for  wood  has  been  considered  on  pp.  1728- 

1730,  "Mech.  Diet."  and  for  metal  on  pp.  1730, 

1731,  Ibid. 

In  addition,  the  divisions  of  the  subject  have  been 
considered  under  the  titles  and  in  places  mentioned 
in  *'Mech  Diet." 

Wood.  ri«.  Page. 

Bark  planing  machine 566  288 

Cylinder  planer 3797  1729 

Dimension  planer 3798  1729 

Fellv  pUner 1940  832 

MoMing  machine 3197  1467 

Molding  and  recessing  maobine  .     .     .  3201  1468 

Panel  planer 3502  1602 

Planing  and  matching  machine  .     .    .  3797  1729 

Planing  and  molding  machine    .     .     .  3198  1467 

Shaper 4916  2133 

Shingle  phining  machine 4996  2152 

Spoke  planer  machine 5453  2283 

Surface  planer 6081  2467 

Surfacing  machine 6082  2458 

Transverse  planer 3796  1728 

Traversing  planer 6627  2620 

Trying-up  machine 6714  2640 

Variety  pUning  machine 3200  1468 

Veneer  planing  machine 6944  2701 

Milling  machine 8151      1441 

Phining  machine 3800      1731 

Shaping  machine 49i:M  2182-8 

TransverBe  planer 6616      2616 

Travelmg  bed  planer 3799      1730 

See  also  Puxar  Shapbr  ;  Miluwo  Macuinb,  etc.,  suprix. 

Richards's  classification  of  planing  machines  di- 
vides them  into  three  classes  :  — 

1.  The  carriage  planing  machine,  in  which  the  material  is 
carried  and  guided  on  a  carriage  having  it»  movement  gov- 
erned and  regulated  by  extraneous  guides  and  independent 
of  it.<  own  surface  or  shape.  —  The  Daniel  planer,  Fig.  3796, 
p.  1728,  '•il/ercA.  Diet:' 

The  carriage  planing  machine  requires  a  length  double 
that  of  the  material  to  be  worked;  that  is  to  say,  the  track 
must  be  twice  the  length  of  the  carriage,  the  movement  of 
which  is  reciprocating. 

2.  The  parallel  planing  machine,  such,  for  instance,  as 
have  feed-rollers  over  which  the  material  is  fed  and  gaged 
from,  forming  a  fixed  gaging  surface  opposite  to  the  cutters. 

3.  The  surjace  planing  machine,  having  its  action  gaged 
from  the  surface  of  the  material,  cutting  a  constant  amount 
without  reference  to  dimensions  or  to  producing  parallel 
lines. 

Wood. 

See  also  :  History  of  .      "Sc.  Amrr  ,"  xxxri.  115, 185, 147, 
2tH). 
Arbey,  trying  up  mach., 

Kr •  "EniTJ/iprr,'*  xlvii.  237. 

Portable •  ''Iron  An'',"'  xx.,  Nov.  29,  p.  1. 

Fay •"/?/i-»//rrr,-' xlv.  439. 

Surface ^*^ Snentijic  w4mer.,"  xxxvii.  246. 

Iland  and  power    .     .      ".Vf/rM/i/if  >l  wen  can,'"  xxx  v.  406. 

Frank ♦  "Ar.  .-l/z/crncaii,'"  xxxviii.  297. 

Furness,  molding  mach. 

Br *  ''Engineer,''  xlvU.  301. 

^ay,  matcher    ....  *  ^^  Scientific  American,'^  xxr.  1A7. 

GoodeU  tf  Co * ''Manu fact,  t  Builder,- ■  \i\\. 'd. 

Woo.LxkCo •"M//n.  4- JSj/t/</*ir,' viii.  KV2,  175. 

Gray  4"  iVbocb,  dimension  •  '^Manufact.  tf  Builder,'^  y'vii.  126. 

Hermance •  **Mttnu/act.  i  Builder, ^^  xL  161. 

Houston,  Smith  ^  Co.^ 

endless  belt   .     .     .     .  •  "Manufact.  If  Builder,"^  Tiii.  241. 

Mickfls •  ''Am.  Man.,'  Feb.  14, 1879,  p.  12. 

Newman,  "  Pony  "  .  .  •  "Scientifir  American,*'  xxxv.  38. 
NorrU^  Pulisliiug  Maoh.    *  " Scientijic  Amer.;'  zxxvi.  386. 


Ro6iit»m,  shaping  and 
mortising  mach.,  Br.  .  •  "Engineer,''  xlii.  98  ;  xlv.  417. 

Chuck •"FoniVosl.  Jtfo^.,'-   xxiii.  478. 

Receming,  Br.    .     .     .  •  "Engineer;'  xlv.  216. 

Rot* •"ilm.  iMa«.,''Sept.26,1879,p.l8. 

Rowley  If  Hermance. 
Matcher,     "Sweep- 
stakes/^    .    .•  .     .     .  *"Srientific  Ameriaun;' x\.\i1. 

TaniteCo.^  knife  grinder  •  "Scientific  American;'  xxxvi.  22, 

Whitney •  Thurston's  "  Vienna  Report,"  IJL 

252. 

Richards,  transom     .    .  *  "Engineering,"^  xxil.  551. 

MSTAL. 

See  :  Asqmth,  Br.  .     .     .  •  "Engineering;*  xxri.  68. 
Buckton,  for  bed  plates, 

Br •  "Engineer,"'*  xlriii.  148. 

Ferris  If  MUes,  small     .  •  "Iron  Age,''  zzi.,  Mar.  14,  p.  L 
Kershaw,   doable    tool 

box,  Br •  "Engineer;'  1.  420. 

Perrin,  Pauchard  et  cie.^ 

Fr •"Engineer,*'  xlr±  2^. 

Pratt  ^  Whitney    .     .     .*  Thttrstons"  Vienna  Rpt.;'li.^SL 
•  "Engineer,*'  xlii.  42. 

Sellers *  Thurston's  "Vienna  Rpt. ;ilWb. 

Skarpe^StewartlfCo.flltt.*  "Engineering;'  xxvi.  10& 

Flan'iBh-er.  For  photograph  planiaher,  see 
Photograph  Burnisher. 

(Photography.)    See  Photograph  Bukkisheb. 

{Paper.)  See  Calender  ;  Plater  ;  Paper 
Burnisher;  Paper-glazing  Roller. 

(Metal.)     See  Planishing  Hammer. 

Flan'iBh-ing  Ham'mer.  A  hammer  for  flat- 
tening, curving,  or  shaping  sheet  metal  by  properly 
disposing  and  graduating  the  blows  upon  its  sur- 
face. 

Saw  blades  are  planished  to  straighten  them.  Bndtling  is 
removed  by  planishing,  t.  e.,  giving  a^  plane  surface. 

Fig.  1954. 


Planishing  Hammer. 

Again :  by  the  planishing  hammer  sheet  metal  is  shaped 
to  form  kettles  and  what  not.  When  the  curve  is  regular 
and  cylindrical  the  work  is  done  by  rollers.  See  Pun 
BSKBIKO  MaOHIKI,  infra. 

Wlien  the  object  admits  of  being  made  by  a  stamping  pro- 
cess, as  a  dish  or  pan ,  the  woric  is  done  at  a  blow  or  by  a  i«riw 
of  blows. 

The  old  mode  of  forming  the  00  gallon  copper,  sugar,  or 
soap-kettle  was  planishing,  the  parts  being  aabseqaently 
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onited  by  brmiiiig.    The  plAnishing  hammer  ii  yet  a  raloable 
tool  and  Tery  eflectiTe,  especially  when  worked  by  steam. 

Plan'i-aphere.  An  instrament  ta  assist  in  the 
study  of  the  stellar  heavens. 

It  eonsiBte  of  a  card  about  ^'  x^uare,  carrying  a  clrcompo- 
lar  star-map,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  the  months  subdi- 
vided for  the  days  ;  and  a  smaller  circular  card,  carryiug  the 
hours  of  the  day,  and  an  open  space  representing  the  hori- 
lon.  These  two  cards  are  attached  at  the  center,  so  as  to 
turn  one  on  the  other. 

Plan-ta'tion  Lo'oo-mo'tive.  A  fonr-wheeled 
locomotive,  for  use  in  plantation  work.    The  tank 
is  at  the  rear,  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cab,  over 
which  is  a  sheet-iron  canopy.     One  pair  of  driving- 
Fig.  1965. 


PlanteUion  Locomotive. 

wheels  is  equalized  across.  The  haaling  capacity 
on  a  level  is  from  150  to  475  tons,  with  engines  of 
from  5  X  10"  to  9  X  14",  and  diameter  of  driving 
wheels,  22"  to  28". 

Plan't^   Bafte-ry.     See  Secondary   Bat- 
tery. 

Plant'er.     A  tool  or  machine  for  planting  grain 
or  roots  in  hills. 

Two  French  hand-planters  are  shown  in  Fig.  1956. 
In  one  form  the  seed  is  _.     ,_. 

dropped    by   hand    into  ^*«-  ^^ 

the  open  end ;  in  the 
other  the  seed  is  dropped 
by  moving  a  piston. 

The  American  hand  com- 
p!»ucer  is  shown  In  Fig  147'>. 
p.  027,  "ilf^cA.  Diet.'^ 

The  horse  corn-planter. 
Fi^s.  1468, 1469,  p. 
627,  Ibid.  See  also 
Corn  Planter, 
Fig.  697,  p.  228, 
supra. 

si"!;^*.!"":  -   "«"'^'""'"-  (*>'«*•) 

1776,  '♦AfecA.  Diet."    Also  see  infra. 


Plant    Sprinkler. 

plants. 

In  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  1957  it  is  a 
caoutchouc  bulb  with 
raUei).  See  also  Aqda- 
p  u  L  T ;     Htdrozi  eits, 

Plaque.  ( Ce- 
ramics.) A  deco- 
ra t  e  a  porcelain 
dish  or  plate. 

Plaster.  Hard 
plaster:  Alum 
faster,  made  in 
raris  ifor  fine-pol- 
ls he  d  walls.  It 
does  not,  however, 
resist  moist  are 
thoroughly. 


A   syringe  for  watering 
Fig.  1957. 


Plant  Sprinkler. 


it  ia  raised,  allowed  to  drip  into  the  bath,  then  laid  on  a 
floor  to  dry  ;  again  raised  to  a  red-heat  in  a  f  amace,  cooled, 
ground,  and  bolted. 

Anotner  plan  is  to  mix  the  ground  plaster  with  alum  in 
powder  and  bake  in  a  furnace. 

See  also  Stucco. 
See  plaster  arch    .    .    .      "Srtenlt/fe  iim^ican,-' xxxiT.150. 
Bronzing  casts  ....      page  189,  supra. 

Casts **&:t«n/i/ic  ylm#r.,"  xxxrii.  843. 

Machine "fi!fi«ii<i/Jf  ^Iwiwcan,"  194. 

Casts,  manufacture  of  .      "SfiVnli/Sc  Amer..'  xxxrii.  846, 
Mill •BoneMUl,  Fig.  8t8,  p.  119,*ui»u. 

See  also  Ciuun  Mnx,  Fig.  575,  p.  183,  si^a. 
Paxte,  adhesive      .     .     .      ''Srientijk  American  Sup.. '^  27ei. 

Tools •  *'Manufact.  ff  Builder,''  xi.  155. 

Trowel •  p.  2631,  "3f«cA.  ZWc/." 

Prepared  slabs  nailed  to  studding  or  walhi.  —  Hiukins. 
''Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  Jan.  8,  p.  16. 
London  '^Building  News,'^  "&.  American,'''  xxxvii.  248. 

See  also  BAton  ;  Cbmint;  Mobtab;  Plastib;  Stucoo, 
"JkfocA.  Diet.'' 

Plaa'ter  Mill.  A  machine  in  which  crude 
plaster  is  ground  to  powder. 

The  form  shown  is  by  Jan  not  flls,  Triel(&MM  el  Oite)^ 
It.  It  has  the  Chilian  roller,  followed  by  stirrers,  scrapers, 
and  hoes.    The  bottom  of  the  annular  trough  is  a  grating, 

Fig.  1958. 


The  gypsum  in  blocks  is  calcined  in  a  rererbexatory, 
cooled,  placed  in  a  wooden  cage,  and  lowered  into  a  bath 
with  10  per  cent,  of  alum.    After  some  minutes'  immanioa 


French  Plaster  Milt. 

through  which  the  powdered  material  pa^seft.  A  series  of 
cups  on  an  endleg.o  hand  raise  the  material  from  a  cenbai 
well  and  discharge  it  into  the  trough. 

See  BoNi  Mat,  Fig.  378,  p.  119,  .^upra;  CiMKirr  Mill,  Fig. 
575,  p.  188,  Ibid. ;  Mobtar  Mill,  Fig.  2880,  p.  1480,  "  Jl&eA. 
Diet." 

Plas'tic  Crya'tal.  A  variety  of  Portland  ce- 
ment remarkable  for  its  plasticity,  and  consisting 
of  — 

Silica 8042 

Alumina 9.,'$B 

Oxide  of  iron 0  S»i 

Lime 0.^4 

MagnesU    ...         0.22 

Alkalies 0..'?7 

Loss  on  ignition 2  40 

99.94 
*^ Dingier' s  Polyt.  Journal.^'' 

Plas'tio  Etoh'ing.  (Glan.)  The  term  given 
by  Casset-Delas,  of  Paris,  to  his  etched  plate-glass. 
It  i8  designed  to  give  relief  by  etching  away  the 
glass,  and  to  imitate  plastic  relief ;  basso,  or  p6U 
twpate, 

Plasti-li'iia.    A  kind  of  modeling  clay,  which 


PLASTILINA. 
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remains  damp,  and  does  not  require  freqaent  wet- 
ting. 

Qlyoerine  hM  been  mixed  with  the  cl»7,  but  the  follow- 
ing oomposition  is  preferred :  — 

Vatty  acid!  ftDd  fats 10 

Oxide  of  lino J 

Sulphur 6 

Clay  (dried  and  powdered) « 

Or:-  . 

Glue J 

Oxide  of  sine * 

Oleic  oil J 

Wax J 

Sulphur 5 

Clay  .    .  • 8 

Plate.    (Fir«-orm.)     The  aide  of  the  lock. 

Plate  Bend'er.  A  rouud-bitted  pinchers,  for 
bending  dental  plates  without  showing  the  pinch 
marks.  ,.      . 

Plate  Bend'ing  Ma-ohine'.  Machines  for 
bending  plates  are  shown  under  several  specific 
heads.  Abmor  Plate  Bbndino,  Fig.  296,  p.  97, 
mipra,  and  references  passim. 

In  the  plate-bending  machine,  Figs.  1969, 1960,  the  princi- 
Fig.  1959. 


BtndiMg  BoOers  (Arch  Open). 

pal  feature  of  the  inrentlon  is,  that  tubular  work,  such  as 
Sues,  croes-tubee,  funnels,  ship-masts,  etc.,  can  easily  be  re- 
moved from  the  machine,  after  they  have  been  formed  into 
the  requisite  shape  and  sise,  without  reqwring  to  tmsktp  any 
of  the  rollers.  The  plan  hitherto  adopted 
has  been  to  draw  out  the  top  roller  when  re- 
leasing tubular  work,  which  arrangement 
tnTolres  the  labor  of  re-shipping  the  roller 
before  the  machine  can  be  used  again. 

The  whole  of  the  driring  gear  of  this 
machine  is  arranged  at  one  end,  and  is 
made  either  double  or  triple  powered,  in 
accordance  with  the  sise  of  the  machine. 
The  other  end  is  entirely  free  from  driving 
gear.    The  framing  is  made  in  halves,  held 

Fig.  1960. 


together  by  cotter  bolts.  After  a  plate  has  been  formed  into 
an  entire  circle,  one  of  the  cotter  bolts  is  lemored,  the  top 
part  of  framing  is  swung  round  out  of  the  way,  when  the 
tube  is  easily  drawn  out,  and  the  framing  can  be  instantly 
readjusted  for  the  following  operation. 

Plate  OUuM.  History  and  prooedore  on  pp. 
1737,  1738,  "if «cA.Z>irt." 

Plate  XXXIV.  has  a  plan  and  eleration  of  a  French  plate* 
glass  factory. 

The  furnace  for  12  crucibles  is  elliptical  in  form.  Ths 
siege  or  crucible  platform  is  in  a  single  mass  of  fire-clay  ooo- 
Crete  work,  and  has  a  central  elliptical  funnel-shaped  erster, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  grating,  and  beneath  the  Ut- 
ter is  the  ash-pit  in  the  sub- way  of  the  glass-house,  by  whieh 
air  reaches  the  furnace.  Twelve  openings,  of  which  the  sills 
are  on  the  level  of  the  crucible  siege,  serve  as  means  of  intro- 
ducing and  removing  the  pots,  and  each  is  closed  with  a  Isig* 
tile,  tuile  d^ouvreauj  when  the  melting  process  is  in  eouiw. 
Above  each  of  these  large  openings  is  a  small  one  known  u 
a  jngeonnier.  through  which  the  materials  to  be  melted  an 
introduced  mto  the  pots  by  means  of  a  square  tray  on  th« 
end  of  a  long  handle.  The  hole  affords  means  of  judging 
of  the  progress  of  the  melt,  and  is  closed  with  a  ball  of  fire- 
clay. The  flame  strikes  against  the  vaulted  roof,  eireolstes 
around  the  crucibles  and  escapes  into  the  little  ehimncja 
perforated  in  the  pillars  of  the  wall  and  thenoe  to  the  ooni- 
cal  sheet-metal  chimney  A. 

The  furnace  is  placed  in  a  central  position  between  ovens, 
leers,  B,  in  which  the  glass  plates  are  annealed.  i>  i>  ars 
eranes  by  which  the  crucibles  or  cuvettes  M  are  lifted  and 
moved,  to  carry  the  molten  glass  from  the  f^imaee  to  the 

tables  (  .    -  .        ..^ .       .^.  X— - 

depends  „     . 

table  on  which  the  roller  runs, 
run  on  rails  so  as  to  present  the  glass  at  the  opening  of  dtiur 
one  of  the  annealing  furnaces  in  the  series.  Bach  leer  has 
three  fumaees  to  heat  it,  a  large  openiuj^  in  front  to  rater 
and  ivmove  the  glass  plates,  openings  for  air  to  gradually  re- 
duce the  heat,  and  a  flue  to  lead  the  fames  to  the  chimn^. 
See,  also,  description  on  p.  1788,  "Meek.  Diet.** 
Factory,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. "  Snent\/k  Amer.  Sup.,'"  8796. 
Manufacture  in  Fa.  .    .    .  **.&on  Age,''''  xix.,  June  14,  p.  U. 

Plate  Key.  A  flat  ke^,  notched  at  the  ends  or 
sides.    The  Yale  key,  for  instance.     See  Lock. 

Plate  Ma-ohine'.  One  for  making  porceUin 
plates.  The  operation  is  —  to  speak  more  ezsctlj 
—  threefold,  consisting  in  forming,  molding,  and 
turning.    See  Porcelain  Flats  AIakino. 

Plate  Ma-ohin'er-y. 

See :  Bending  machine.  ^  ,^  ^     .        „    „     «^ 

Bennie,  Br •  "Bigmssr,"  xUt.  878. 

Mill.    See  Roluho  Mux. 


,  to  cany   uie  moxveu  giitBa  itxtux  vm  iiuuavv  w  aus 

a  c,  where  the  molten  glass  is  rolled  to  a  thickness, 
ling  upon  the  upward  projection  of  the  rim  of  tlie 
in  which  the  roller  runs.    The  table  hsa  wheels  whkk 


Pickling  machine      .    .  •  "Engineer,^^  xllH.  S68. 
Ihylor,  Br •  **Seunti/ic  American  B 


Ap^'im 


Fig.  1961. 


Bending  BoUeriClostd), 


HiOyoke  QuadrupU  Lsver  Flatet 
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Edfe  planing  machine. 

IwwtiA,  Br.  ...  . 
Planinc  madiinc. 

JBeimie,  Br 

Shean,  boiler,  Johnson . 
Shearing  mach.,  Sillers 


*  **Bnginterint,''^  xxix.  186. 

*  "Bbig»iM«r,'»  xllT.  861. 

*  "  "^     •-   AifMr.,»-  xxxTli.  294. 


•  «4J 


r,"  ZTUiu,  Aug.  24,  p.  1. 


Flatten  Gage.  An  attachment  to  a  printine 
press  for  holding  and  goiding  the  paper.  UaUeck. 
•  "Scientific  American,  xxxix.  338. 

Plate  Nip'perB.  (Dented,)  Nippers  nsed  in 
cutting  oat  plate  for  dentares. 

Plate  Press.  A  copper  or  steel-plate  press. 
Fig.  1445,  p.  619,  "Mech.Dict." 

Pla^r.    A  paper  calendering  machine. 

The  weight*  and  leven  of  the  machine,  Fig.  1961,  exert  a 
preasure  of  >A)out  36  tons  on  the  roll.  The  paper  i^^  packed 
between  nnooth  plates  of  line  or  copper,  and  paii«ed  between 
the  rolU  back  and  forth  till  the  desired  finish  is  obtained ; 
the  motion  of  the  machine  being  reversed  at  each  passage  of 
the  pack. 

Plate  Shear^g  Ma-ohine'.  Examples  are 
given  under  Shbabs  in  the  "Mech.  Diet" 

The  Sailers  plate^hearing  machine,  Tig.  1962,  is  specially 
ailar**^  to'  catting  and  trimming  plates  used  in  bridge  and 
ship  ooDstrociion,  and  is  adapted  for  trimming  edges  of  long 
plates,  or  cutting  off  to  length  plates  y  wide.  Will  shear 
wronght-iron  plates  V  thick.  The  upper  blade  is  guided 
Twtically  in  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  driven  down  by 
a  pitman  as  wide  as  the  blade  is  long,  this  pitman  reoelTing 
its  motion  from  a  long  rocking  shaft  above  It.  The  driving 

Fig.  1962. 


Fig.  1968. 


Hifdraklie  Ptatform  Onms. 

Platform  Crane.  A  crane  upon  a  landing 
platform  for  discharging  goods,  etc.,  from  cars  or 
wagons. 

In  the  hydxaolic  platform  crane,  shown  in  Fig.  1968,  the 
machinery  is  eaoly  afloessl- 
ble.  The  mast  and  Jib  are 
supported  in  a  heavy  foun- 
dation. The  pipes  and  hy- 
draulic cylinder  are  inda- 
pendentof  the  jib,  and  the 
only  BtulBng-boxes  or  work- 
ing hydrauDo  joints  axe  the 
glMids  of  the  hydxaoUe  xam 
and  ram  spindles. 

Fig.  1964. 


Plate  Shearing  Machine. 

arm  or  lefver  of  the  machine  Is  a  rack  segment  engaging  with 
the  teeth  of  a  spiral  pinion,  which  is  driven  bvbevel  wheel 
and  pinion  and  open  and  crossed  belt,  after  the  manner  of 
planinc  machines.  The  cutting  blade  is  adjustable  in  length 
of  sMce,  returning  at  double  the  speed  of  iU  down  stroke. 

nie  blade  can  be  made  to  cut  to  any  fixed  point  In  its 
length  and  then  stopped  or  raised.  It  is  provided  with  an 
automatic  adjustment  to  its  belt-shifting  motion,  gaging  the 
length  of  its  stroke.  It  makes  the  down  stn^e,  immediately 
reascends,  and  stops  up,  to  wait  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
plate. 

Fisher's  bevel-edge  boiler  and  armor  plate  cutter  is  on  an 
dbUque  frame  so  as  to  chamfer  edge  the  plate  presented  to  it. 
Of  the  Jaws,  one  is  horisontal  and  holds  the  plate,  the  other 
dseoends  in  an  oblique  direction  and  bevels  the  plate  edge. 

Plate  Welding  Ham'mer.  A  peculiar  form 
of  steam  hammer  for  welding  plates,  carried  on  the 
flat  horn  of  a  movable  anvil  beneath  the  hammer. 

Adamson       •  "AguMtrMg,**  xxx.  296. 

Plate  "Wheel.  (Railway,)  A  car-wheel^  the 
web  of  which  is  a  plate,  instead  of  spokes. 

Platform.  {Railmty.)  Miller's  platform  is 
nsed  in  conjunction  with  bis  automatic  car  coupler, 
and  is  arranged  so  that  the  line  of  draft  and  the 
compressive  strains  on  the  car  are  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  sills  of  the  latter. 


Platfbrm  Spring  ShadUe. 

PlatfTorm  d'e-va-tor.  One  lifting  a  platform 
or  cage.    See  Elbyator. 

Platform  Spring.  A  form  of  spring,  Fi^. 
1965,  used  largely  on  city  trucks ;  the  platfbrm  is 
probably  the  bed  of  the  track  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  spring. 

Fig.  1966. 


Flmtfbnn  Sprmgs 
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Fig.  1964  shows  the  peculiar  shackle  used  in  coup- 
ling together  the  springs,  the  ends  of  which  meet  at 
a  nght  angle :  as  seen  in  the  lower  one  of  the  four 
springs.  Fig.  1965. 

Flafin-i-zing.  {Metals.)  The  process  of  M. 
Bode,  of  Paris,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  iron 
from  the  action  of  air,  fire,  and  acid  gases. 

The  iron  first  rooeives  a  eoating  compoeed  of  lead  and  cop- 
per, and  then  the  platinum  u  applied.  The  first  coating  is 
prepared  by  mixing  22  part«  of  borate  of  lead  and  4^  parte  of 
cuprie  oxide  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  applied  by  means  of 
a  fine  brunh.  The  platinum  coating  is  prepared  by  conrert- 
ing  10  parts  of  platinum  into  chloride  mixed  with  5  parts  of 
ether,  the  latter  being  permitted  to  evaporate  in  the  air. 
Tlip  residuum  is  mixed  with  a  Tiscid  combination  of  2(J  part« 
borate  of  lead,  11  parts  red  lead,  and  some  oil  of  larender, 
and  60  parts  of  amylalcohol  are  added  to  the  whole.  Into 
this  mixture  the  object  to  be  platinized  is  dipped,  allowed  to 
dr>-  in  the  air,  and  then  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature. 

''Srientijie  Avierican" xxxTi,  238,  407. 

**Sf.teittijk  American  SuppUnunt*'      .    .    2818. 

( Glass.)  Platinum  has  been  tried  for  a  reflecting 
surface,  but  owing  to  the  somber  appearance  of  ob- 
jects reflected  by  looking-glasses  prepared  with  it, 
It  hajs  not  met  with  a  commercial  success. 

Pla-tin'o-type.  A  photographic  print  obtained 
upon  paper  in  platinum  in  form  of  a  finely-precipi- 
tated ])owder.  In  this  state  the  metal  possesses  an 
intensely  black  color,  and,  as  in  its  massive  state, 
is  whollV  unalterable  by  atmospheric  influences. — 
WiUis.  ' 

"Engineering  ^  Mining  Journal" xxri.  888. 

*^ Scitntific  Ameriean  Supplement  ^^ 2466. 

Pla-ti'num.  Article  "PUttine,''  LabouIaye*s 
"Dictionmiirf  des  Arts  et  Manufactures"  iv.,  ed. 
1877.  Lkville  ^'  Debray  osmium  crucible  furnace,* 
platinum  crucible,*  Figs.  3684,  3685. 

Platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  etc.,  at  Paris  Expo,  in  1878. 

^^Engineering  If  Mining  JoumoW''    .     .     xxvi.  147, 164. 

"  Paris  Exposition  ( 1878 )  Keporti  "  .     .    ir. ,  p.  66  e<  aeq. 

A  platinum  alloy,  melted  and  cast  by  Matthey,  of  London, 
*'  i»  so  malleable  and  ductile  that  thread  l-2600th'^  in  diame- 
ter has  been  made  of  it.  U»  composition  is :  Platinum, 
8<).<>fl0  per  cent. :  iridium,  19.07U  per  cent. ;  rhodium,  0.122 
por  cent. ;  iron,  0.098  per  cent.  ;  and  ruthenium,  0.046  per 
cent.  Its  dcufity  at  a  temperature  of  82°  F.,  is  21.614."  — 
PhiUips. 

Ple-thys'mo-graph'.  An  instrument  inyented 
by  Sig.  Mosso,  of  Turin,  for  observing  the  varia- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  under  natural  or  artificial  causes :  as  in 
the  two  arms  ;  the  acceleration  in  the  head  in  case 
of  surprise,  etc. 

The  forearm,  for  instance,  is  inserted  in  a  glass  cylinder, 
By  which  rests  on  su^iK^ndM  plank  s,  and  is  filled  with  tepid 
wat«r,  a  rubber  ring,  a^  prerenting  the  exit  of  water  around 
the  arm.    There  i^^  an  opening,  f,  leading  from  the  cylinder 

Fig.  1966. 


to  a  measuring  appantua,  c,  which  indleatis  tba  qnantitj 
of  water  admitted  or  expelled  by  the  contraction  or  dilation 
of  the  Tolume  of  the  forearm,  due  to  tlio  arterial  action,  h^t 
also  Sphtomograpb. 

The  teit  tube  M  \s  equilibrated  by  the  eounterweiglU  s 
and  pulley  L;  l>  is  a  thermometer. 

**  Eng^vtk  Mechanic  " xxri.  S91 

"  Scientific  American  "  •  xxzIt.  408. 

Pli-oa'tor.  A  mechanical  device  for  making  a 
plait  or  fold,  as  in  some  sewing-machine  attach- 
ments, for  instance.     U.  S.  Patent,  No.  229,479. 

Flo'nr.  See  the  following  varieties,  and  appara- 
tus connected  therewith :  — 

Plow  holder. 

Pony  plow 

Porter. 

Potato  coverer. 

Potato  digger. 

Potato  planter. 

Prairie  breakar. 

Prairie  plow. 

Prairie  renorator. 

Railway  plow. 

Reclamation  plow. 

Ridge  harrow. 

Ridging  plow. 

Riding  cultiTator. 

Road  grader. 

Road  plow. 

Rolling  colter  plow. 

Rolling  mold  plow. 

Rotar}-  plow. 

Row  marlcer. 

Scarifier. 

Scraper. 

Seeding  plow. 

Share. 

Share  harrow. 

ShoTel  plow. 

Single  shovel  plow. 

Skin  colter  plow. 

Slip  share. 

Snow  plow. 

Sod  plow. 

Steam  plow. 

Steam-plowing  engine. 

Subsoiler. 

Subsoil  plow. 

Sugar-land  plow. 

Sulky  cultivator 

Sulky  plow. 

Sweep. 

Sweet-potato  digger. 

Swing  plow. 

Swivel  plow. 

Three-furrow  plow. 

Three-horse  cultivator. 

Tongueless  cultivator. 

Toume  oreille. 

Trmching  plow. 

Triple  gang  plow. 

Triple  plow. 

Triple  shovel  plow. 

Turning  cultivator. 

Turning  mold-board  plow. 

Turn-wrest  plow . 

Two-furrow  plow. 

Vineyard  bisoc. 

Vineyard  cultivator. 

Vineyard  harrow. 

Vineyard  plow. 

Walking  cultivator. 

Walk  scraper. 

Weeding  hoe. 

^^Tioel  hoe. 

^Vheel  plow. 

Windbi^. 

Wooden  mold-board  plow. 


Plethy^mosp-aph. 


JLdjnstable  beam  plow. 

Anchor. 

Anti-friction  plow. 

Balance  plow. 

Beet  root  digger. 

Bisoc. 

Black-land  plow. 

Blade. 

Brabant  plow. 

Breaker. 

Brush  plow. 

Car  unloading  plow. 

Chain  harrow. 

Chilled  plow. 

Colter. 

Combination  plow. 

Com  plow. 

Cotton  cultivator. 

Cotton  plow. 

Cotton  scraper. 

Cotton  sweep. 

Cultivator. 

Cultivator  plow. 

Cutter. 

Disk  harrow. 

Disking  machine. 

Ditching  machine. 

Ditching  plow. 

Double  furrow  plow. 

Double  mold-board  plow. 

Double  plow. 

Double  shovel  plow. 

Double  turning   mold-board 

plow. 
Draft  chain. 
Draft  rod. 
Drag. 

Draining  plow. 
Duck-s  foot  cultivator. 
Expanding  cultivator. 
Fore  carriage. 
Qage  wheel. 
Gang  plow. 
Geddos  harrow 
Grubber. 

Ilalf-shoTcl  plow. 
Harrow. 

Harrow  cultiviitor. 
Hillside  plow. 
Hoe. 

Hiding  machine. 
Horse  hoe. 
Jointer. 
Jointer  plow. 
Leveling  plow. 
Listing  plow. 
Marker. 
Mold  board. 
Mole  plow. 
Movable  point  plow. 
Multifurrow  plow. 
One-horse  plow. 
Parer. 

Paring  plow. 
Plow  fender. 

In  plowing  with  dynamite  a  certain  number  of  dynamite 
cartridges  are  buried  at  regular  distanoea  in  the  soil,  aod 
connected  together  by  electric  wires.  The  explosion  }^  si- 
multaneous ;  and,  though  nothing  is  thrown  up,  the  ISeld  is 
efFectuaUy  plowed. 
I  The  Sackett  plow  and  pulverizer  throws  the  soil  into  a  caae 
which  rotates  at  the  side  of  the  plow,  and  so  pnlverins  the  >od. 
Plows  of  all  nations.  "  SrienH/ie  Ameriean  Sup^,'[  249. 

Knight "iV.  y.  IV*iin«,-  Am.  »,  J^Tb. 

Early  Br.,  etc.  (40  Figs.)  •  "  J&i^uM*r,-'  xlviU.  26,  48,  72. 
In  Gt.  Britain,  notes  on 

early  plows    ....     "Engintering,'^  xxril.SS^. 
Daniel  Webster's  .    .    .  •  "  Scientific  Jmenean,'^  *"Iu*"" 
Plowing  with  dynamite      *'  Seient^  Amer.;'  zxxvL  ac. 
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Sleetric,  Oiritien  ^ 

Felix,  ¥t •"JPng'iw^rr,'' xlrii.  434. 

Felctftr *' Sri entific  American  Sup.,' ^  S>!91. 

*^SeifntiJic  American,^'  xli.  41. 
Plow  engine,  BuneU,  Bp.  •  ''En^neer,"  1.  44. 

Howard, 'Bt.      .     .     .  ♦  "E'njtr'weer/M.  61. 

FovfUr •  *'Engineer,^'  1.  68. 

BmreU,  Br •  ^'Engineer,'  xUv.  262. 

Everitt  ff  Adams,  Br.     *  '^Enffineering,'^  xxriii.  218. 

Iron ** Scientific  Anur.,-' xxxri.lGi. 

At  French  Expo,  trials, 

1878 ♦•'Sri>»i/irc^m<r.,*' xxxix.  162. 

Paris,  rade  plows  at .     .      ^^ScientiJU  American  Sup.,"  2142. 

French •  "Scicnttfic  American  Sup., '"2l&dl. 

Ridging •  "Srienttfie  Amer.,*^  xxxix.  IGi. 

Kilbnrn  show,  1879  (20  •  *' Engineer."  xlriU.  25,  43,  72,  284, 

Figs.),  Br.      ....  38ti. 

Large  **  Great  Western," 

Cal "Afin.  ^  Se.Preu,'  xxxrii.  87. 

Rotary  mold     ....      **Seienti^  American,"  xxxrii.  06. 
Railway  ditch,  Deere     .  •  *^  Scientific  American,"  x\.  294. 

The  report  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Knight  on  Class  76,  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  of  1878,  contains  views  and  descriptions  of  the 
following  yarieties  of  plows  {^'Pari*  Expoaition  Reports,-^ 
Y.,p.  l,etseq.):  — 

Wooden  mold-board  plow France 

Chamie  a  cbaine France. 

Plow  mounted  with  avant-tmin France. 

Brabant  simple France. 

One-wheeled  plow France. 

Laige  two-wheeled  plow,  with  jointer  .    .    .  France. 

Two-wheeled  plow England. 

**  Bridle  '*  pattern  wheel-plow England. 

B«Tolying  mold-board  plow England. 

Michigan  rod-beam  plow {].  :i. 

MoTable-point  plow France. 

Single  plow France. 

Iron-beam  plow U.  S. 

Center-lerer  plow U.  S. 

Reese  combination  plow US. 

Toome-oreille France. 

Toume-oreille,  shifting  Rocket-piece    .     .    .  France. 

Turning  mold-board  plow France. 

Hillside  plow U.S. 

Brabant  double  plow France. 

Brabant  double  plow,  with  nkim-colter     .     .  France. 

Brabant  double  plow,  with  subsoil  talons  France. 

Brabant  double  plow,  with  skim-iihares    .    .  France. 

8kim-8hares France. 

Subsoil  plow France. 

Brabant  subsoil  plow France. 

iSayn's  scarifier France. 

Mole  plow France. 

Draining  plow France. 

Trenching  plow  .......  France. 

Ridghig  plow France. 

Clearing  plow France. 

Gilpin^s  sulky  plow  ;  Deere  4r  Co.,  Moline    .  U.  S. 

Bisoc France. 

Gang  plow U.  S. 

Double-furrow  plow England. 

Bisoc  double Fiance. 

Charme  &  trois  socs    ....  France. 

Three-furrow  plow France. 

Leveling  implement,  with  5  plowd    ....  France. 

2.  {Joiners.)  A  p^roovinj^  piano,  with  adjustable 
fence  to  regulate  the  distance  of  the  groove  from 
the  working  edge. 

Fijr.  19fi7. 


The  tool  shown  in  Fig.  1967  embraces  a  combination  of 
the  carpenter's  plow,  an  adjustable  fillister,  and  a  matching 
plane. 

The  engraving  represents  the  stock  of  the  tool,  adjusted 
for  use  as  a  plow. 

A  metallic  bed-piece,  with  cutter,  can  be  attached  to  the 
stock  of  the  tool  by  means  of  two  screws  passing  through 
the  slots  in  the  base-piece  of  the  stock.  Over  this  bed-piece 
the  gage,  or  fence,  will  move  backward  or  forward,  and 
when  secured  t-o  the  bars  by  the  thumb-screw  will  consti- 
tute an  adjustable  fillister  of  any  width  required. 

See  also  Dado  ;  Filustbr,  "AfecA.  Diet.'* 

Plo'W  Bolt.  A  bolt  for  securing  the  share, 
landside,  or  mold-board  to  the  stock.     It  has  a 

Fig.  1968. 


Combination  Plow  and  Fillister, 


Plow  Bolts. 

chamfered  countersunk  head,  and  usually  a  square 
or  fin  to  keep  it  from  turning  when  the  nut  is 
screwed  on. 

Flow  Grind'er.  An  emery  machine  specially 
adapted  for  grinding  the  faces  of  shares,  mold- 
boards,  and  landsides. 

Flow-han'dle  Bend'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  ma- 
chine adapted  for  bending  plow-handles  after  they 
are  turned.    The  handle  is  steamed,  it  is  locked  to 


PloW'handle  Bending  Machine. 

the  bed  of  the  machine,  the  grip-end  attached  to 
the  lever,  which  is  then  brought  aown,  bending  the 
handle  by  means  of  a  flexible  chain  on  the  outside. 
The  end  of  the  handle  is  then  fastened  by  a  rod  to 
a  cramp  on  the  straight  portion  of  the  same,  and 
the  piece  removed  to  season  in  drying. 

See  also  Wood- BKTrDno  MACBiNfis,  pp.  2803,  2804,  "itfscA. 
Dirt.' 

Flow-han'dle  Fol'ish-ing  Ma-chine'.     A 

Fig.  1970. 


Plow-handle  Polishing  Machine. 
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machine  for  polishing  or  smoothing  plow-handles 
after  they  are  bent  and  sufficiently  seasoned.  It 
has  a  central  shaft  on  which  is  a  cast-iron  frame, 
with  pulleys  and  a  smoothing  belt.  It  is  automatic. 
The  handle  is  put  in  position  and  fastened,  the  feed 
is  thrown  in  by  the  lever,  which  causes  the  frame 
with  the  poli8hin<^  belt  to  revolve  around  the  handle  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  carriaee  holding  the  handle 
feeds  slowly  along  until  the  oent  or  rounded  part 
of  the  handle  is  finished,  at  which  point  it  throws 
out  the  feed. 

Flow-han'dle  Lathe.  A  machine  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Blanchard  lathe,  adapted  to  turn  plow- 
handles  by  patterns. 

Id  the  cnae  repreMnted  th«  p«tteni-rMt  is  ftdjastable  m 
that  it  will  turn  different  aiie*  from  the 


I  |Mtt«ni  with- 


Fig.  i9n. 


PloW'handlt  Lathe. 

out  readjustment  of  the  machine.  The  cutter  head  in  m>  ar- 
rani^ed  and  confttnicted  that  It  reduceA  the  stuff  worked  with 
great  ease,  leaving  it  in  a  nmooth  condition ;  it  runs  in  a 
moTahle  carriage,  in  automatic  in  its  operation,  and  is  pro- 
t«cted  by  an  iron  cover  from  accident. 

Plow'ing  Ma-chine'.  See  •Steam  Plow, 
pp.  2354-2356,  "  Mech  Diet." 

Knij^ht's  report  of  Group  76,  "  Paris  Exposition 
(1878)  Rej^orts,"  v.,  pp.  53-89. 

Plug.  1 .  A  tap,  made  of  a  form  intermediate. 
Taper,  plug,  bottoming,  see  Fig.  6211,  p.  2495, 
"  Mech  Diet." 

2.  A  stopper  screwed  into  the  end  of  a  pipe. 

3.  A  short  rod,  split  leut^thwisc,  and  the  sections 
driven  apart  by  a  wedge  known  as  a  feather ;  for 
riving  stone,  Fig.  3834,  p.  1749,  "  MecH.  Diet." 

Plug  Ai/bor.  A  lathe  attachment  for  mount- 
ing drill  chucks.     Cushman,  Y'li;.  1972. 

Fiff.  1972. 


Flug  Arbor. 

Plug  Ba'ain.  A  standing  washbowl  with  plug 
holo  at  bottom  for  emptying. 

Plug  Cock.  A  faucot  which  is  simply  driven 
into  tlie  barrel,  not  screwed  in. 

Plug  Cut'-OUt.  (  Telegraphy  )  Or  wedffe  cut- 
out ;  a  spring  connected  to  one  main-line  binding- 


post,  normallj  rests  against  a  pin  connected  with 
the  other  main-line  binding-post,  thereby  forming  a 
spring-jack  into  which  a  wec^e-shaped  switch-loop- 


Pig.  1978. 


Plug  Cut-out. 


plug  may  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  connectiog 
mstruments  in  line  without  disturbing  the  continuity 
of  the  circuit  A  set-screw  bearing  against  the  side 
of  the  spring  is  used  for  adjusting  its  tension. 

Plug  Fin'iBh-er.     {DentUtry.)    A  fine  file  lor 
finishing  the  surfaces  of  tooth  fillings. 


Fig.  1974 


Plug  Pinia/un. 

The  sizes,  shapes,  and  fineness  of  tooth,  fit  the 
instruments  for  special  applications.  Some  are  file- 
cut  on  one  side  and  some  on  both. 

See  DiNTAL  Fob,  Fig.  796,  p.  251,  tvpra. 

Plug'ger.  {Dentistry.)  A  tool  for  driving  and 
packing  filling  materials  into  carious  and  excavated 
teeth. 

Fig.  1976  shows  a  number  of  hand  pluggers  of  Tarious 
forms. 

Fig.  1976. 


Fig.  1976  vhows  a  right<angled  plugger  co  he  ufied  on  a  nu 
chine. 

FiK    197*^. 


Right-angtt  Ptu^er. 


See  also  De!«tal  IUmmbr,  ''Mech.  Diet.'>\ 
OCR  SPRiifo,  Figft.  8835,  8886,  p.  1749,  Ibid. 
GiR,  electro-mag.,  Fig.  8827,  p.  1750,  Ibid. 


HmrctAL  Ptos- 

DSITTAL  PLC«- 


Plug'ging  Mallet 

ations. 


A  mallet  for  dental  oper- 
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The  heads  are  lianum  vita,  soft  steel,  wood  with 
metal  core.     See  Dental  Mallet,  p.  251,  supra. 

Flng  Tap.  One  somewhat  tapered  at  the  end 
to  facilitate  its  entrance  in  commencing  to  tap  a 
hole.    See  Plug,  tupra. 

Flmnb.  The  sospeudin^  string  is  wound  npon 
a  reel  concealed  in  the  intenor,  and  the  friction  of 
the  reel  will  keep  the  bob  suspended  at  any  point. 
On  release  of  the  cord  it  rewinds. 

Fig.  1978. 


IHumbers''  Chisels. 


Plumb  Boh. 

Flamb'erB' 
CniiB'els.  Va- 
r  i  o  u  s  lengths 
and  widths,  for 
cutting  walls  of 
brick,  plaster, 
and  wood;  cold 
chisels  for  iron, 
long  chisels  for 
bonng  holes  for 
pipes  or  wires, 
etc. 

Flamb'erB' 

Fur'nace.  A  portable  soldering  furnace.  That 
shown  is  heated  with  petroleum  elevated  from  the 
reservoir  below  and 
burned  in  the  tray. 
The  handle  forms  a  rest 
for  soldering  bits. 

Flumb'er'a  Toola. 
See  list  under  Pipes, 
etc.,  supra. 

Flnn'ger.  (Fire- 
arm.) a.  A  pin  struck 
by  the  hammer  and 
exploding  the  priming 
by  force  of  the  com- 
municated blow. 

b.  In  other  cases  the 
plunger  has  the  ex- 
ploding point  on  its 
own  end,  as  in  the 
bolt  gun. 

Flun'ging  Bat'te- 
ry.  (Electricity.)  One 
in  which  the  positive 
or  the  positive  and  negative  elements  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  fluid  to  render  the  battery  inopera- 
tive, or  to  prevent  the  consumption  of  the  plates 
when  the  battery  is  not  required. 

CfrsneVs  biehxomate  bstterj  is  a  famfliar  Instance.    iV««- 

eatVs  "EUetridtff,^^  •  p,  72. 
c  e^,  Fig.  2148,  p.  92S,''Meeh.  Diet.,*'  in  an  early  fonn  ol 

plunging  battery  nsed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
Bee  also  Fig.  14,  p.  2490,  •  "&i>nX(7fc  Amfncnn  Sup.** 
It  may  be  added  that  there  are  three  principal  modes  :  — 
1.  By  plunging  the  elements  into  the  liquid. 


2.  By  raising  the  trough  so  tliat  the  liquid  surrounds  tbe 
elements. 

8.  By  displacement  of  the  liquid,  raising  it  to  the  level  of 
the  elements. 

Fluah.  (Fabric.)  The  fabric  known  as  fwrm- 
ture  plush  is  a  mohair  fabric  known  also  as  Otrecht 
velvet.  It  is  of  mohair  tilling  with  cotton  warp,  or, 
in  the  better  qualities,  of  mohair  entirely.  See  Mo- 
hair. 

Ploah  Bat^-ry.  A  modification  of  the  Cal- 
iaud.     Fr.,  •  **Engineer,"  xlvii.  333. 

Flu'vi-am'e-ter.  An  instrument  used  to  meas- 
ure the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  over  a  given 
surface. 

A  new  apparatus  by  M.  Herv4  Mangon  is  shown  in  Fig.  1960. 
A  cylinder,  c.  receives  the  rain  water  led  from  the  receiver 
P.  In  the  cyUnder  is  a  copper  float  F,  which,  by  means  of  a 
veiT  fine  cord  passing  over  the  pulley  If,  is  connected  to  the 
weight  E  which  is  a  little  the  heavier.  The  weight  K  slides 
on  two  guides  of  tightly  stretched  pianoforte  wire,  and  car- 
ries a  pencil,  the  point  of  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 

Fig.  1980. 


Plumbers'  Furnace. 


Pluviameter. 

exterior  of  the  cylinder  c.  Inside  the  weight  Jr.  which  Is 
hollow,  is  a  small  electric  interrupter,  which,  whenever  a 
current  is  transmitted  to  it  from  the  regulator,  striken  against 
the  pencil  and  produces  indicnted  points  on  a  curve,  which 
serves  to  control  the  clock  movement  by  which  are  actuated 
the  two  copper  cylinders  A  and  B.  Over  these  last  a  belt  of 
paper  is  paseed,  as  shown  ;  and  the  mechanism  in  J7,  which 
moves  them,  is  provided  with  a  regulating  fusee  jr,  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  difference  caused  in  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  Jr.  by  the  rolling  thereon  of  several  thicknesses  of 
paper.  /  is  a  fixed  pencil  which  tracer  a  horisontal  base- 
line on  the  paper.  The  latter,  after  first  being  rolled  about 
the  cylinder  a,  is  carried  over  cylinder  c  and  attached  to 
cylinder  B.  In  the  middle  cylinder  sufficient  water  is  then 
introduced  to  completely  buoy  up  the  float  F.  If  rain  falls, 
the  float,  by  the  addition  of  water  beneath  it,  is  lifted ;  and 
the  weight  K  following  the  movement,  the  pencil  thereon 
traces  a  curve  on  the  paper,  which  gives  in  millimeters  the 
corresponding  depth  of  rain.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  rain 
falls,  the  line  left  by  the  weight  pencil  is  straight  and  parallel 
to  that  made  by  the  fixed  penciL 

Lysimeter p.  866,s«pra. 

Plnviameter,  Mangon  .  • '•ScictUiAc  Ammcan,"  xxxiv,  160. 
Pluviametrograph,   6W-     Laboulayt's  ''Diet.**  Iv.,  Fig.  16, 

Uron cap.  "MeUorograpke." 

Pluviascope,  Mangon    .      Ibid.,  same  article. 

Bain  gage         ....     Fig.  4146,  pp.  1872-1874,  '*Mteh. 

Fly.  1.  A  web  — as  of  a  carpet.  Two  ply 
means  two  webs,  woven  together  so  as  to  inter- 
change yams  at  the  points  required  to  bring  a 
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color  to  the  surface  in  accordance  with  the  pat- 
tern. 

2.  When  the  union  of  the  two  webs  or  plies  oc- 
cort  is  the  ingrain^  which  g^ves  the  name  to  this  de- 
scription of  carpet. 

Fnea-matlo  Bat'te-xy.  {Electricity.)  One  in 
which  a  blast  of  air  is  introduced  to  agitate  the 
exciting  liquids,  and  depolarize  the  elements.  Dr. 
Byrne's  is  an  instance.  See  Ab&ated  Battebt  ; 
Btrme  Battbrt. 

Also      .    .    .  •  "  TeUgrapkic  Journal,''  t\.  282,  289. 

•  "En^nter,''  xIt.  279,  406. 
^^Stientifie  Amtrican  SuppUment^''  1922. 

•  "Engin^enn^,"  xxv.  41*. 

•  ''Ennlish  Mechanic,''  xxrii.  807. 
*'Seimti/ie  American,"'  xxxviii.  228. 

Paper  by  Prwee  •  ''Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,-'  vli.  60 ;  82. 

Fnea-matlo  Clock.  A  clock  which  is  driven 
or  regulated  by  air. 

In  the  ParisisD  ijstem,  handsome  public  illuminated  time- 
piecei  have  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  causeway  of 
the  leading  thoroughfares  of  Paris.  These  are  ail  in  com- 
munication with  the  works  of  the  new  Pneumatic  Clock 
Company,  in  the  Rue  St.  Anne.  By  means  of  subterranean 
tubes  this  company  receives  the  time  direct  from  the  Obser- 
▼atoire  every  morning,  and  regulates  all  the  timepieces  in 
oonnection  vimuitaneously.  In  future  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  the  correct  time  laid  on  in  any  house,  like  gas  or  water, 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  from  three  to  five  centimes  per  clock 
per  day. 

To  supply  the  whole  of  Paris,  three  or  four  central  clocks 
axe  required,  designated  Directtng  Normal  Clocks.  These  are 
placed  at  oouTenient  centers,  and  connect  with  the  ordinary 
or  "  Reception  Clocks ''  of  their  system  or  district.  Each  of 
these  central  clocks  is  connected  with  a  system  of  pipes,  in- 
cluding, first,  those  running  through  principal  streets  ;  next, 
those  branching  therefrom  into  the  minor  streets ;  next, 
those  running  from  the  streets  into  the  buildings ;  and. 
finally^  smaller  ones  running  as  required  in  the  interior  of 
the  buildings. 

The  central  clocks  are  prorldad  with  a  small  engine, 
worked  by  steam  or  gas,  which  every  minute  sends  a  pulsa- 
tion of  comprcst>ed  air  through  the  entire  system  of  pipes 
and  actM  upon  every  clock  in  the  circuit,  advancing  the 
hands  on  the  dial  of  the  clock  by  one  minute.  The  clocks 
are  of  simple  construction. 

Bee: •  ** Seientijie  American,"  xUii.   19; 

•xxxix.207;  xli.6. 

Paris • ''Manu/aet.  if  BuiMer,' xiL  217. 

Vienna •  "Emftn^CT',**  xliii.  448. 

•  ^*  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1881. 
Regulator,  Maybridge    .  •  '' ScietUific  American,"  xl.  130. 
Regulator,  Wenzelt   .     .  •  "Jtfin.  f  Se.  Press,'  xxxviii.  281. 

Fneu-mat'ic  Con-ducfor.  A  fan  blower 
and  tube,  to  lead  away  air,  foul  air,  fire  damp, 
fames,  smoke,  dust,  shavings,  etc. 

Snch  are  used  in  connection  with  stones  which 
grind  dry,  such  as  in  some  departments  of  cutlery. 

Sharings  from  a  planing  mill  in  Chicago  are  driven  by  air 
blast  700^  through  a  15^'  sheet-iron  pipe  to  a  dintiUery,  where 
they  are  burned. 

See  SHAVisas  CoifDUcroR,  p.  2134,  ''Meek.  Diet." ;  Fam 
Blowu,  Fig.  1918,  p.  826,  Ibid. 

Pneu-matlo  Dia-patch'.  A  mode  of  con- 
veying letters,  parcels,  etc.,  by  sending  them  through 
a  tube  by  force  of  air ;  vacuum  or  plenum  systems. 
See  Pneumatic  Tube. 

Fneu-mafio  Ex'ca-va'tor.  A  method  of 
raising  of  sand,  silt,  or  debris  from  a  shaft  in  course 
of  excavation. 

Several  forms  are  given  In  the  **Meck.  Diet.'*  under  Pirso- 
MATic  C'AJssoN,  p.  1762;  Pnklmatic  1*ilb,  p.  1764;  Caissgii, 
p.  421  ;  Air  T^ck,  p.  49,  and  Tiate  II. ;  Submarine  I^xca- 
VATOR,  FiK.  6()28,  p.  24;»,  etc. 

The  m«tho(lt«  vary  :  I.  In  the  Potts  system,  the  pile  Is  a 
tube  with  the  top  cioHed,  and  the  air  bcinj?  exhausted  from 
within,  the  atiuo^pberic  j)n'j»Hure  «lriv«-i  the  cylinder  into  the 
sand.     U.-^-d  on  the  (JiKxiwin  Siinds,  Eii'^land. 

2.  In  the  7V»i,'fr  system,  the  workmen  are  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  chamber,  and  communirate  with  the  exterior  )>v  air 
lock.-*.  See  Air  Lock.  "M(rh  Din.,"  p.  4'J.  Tlie  sv.-tem  was 
used  in  nlnkintr  the  eaissons  of  the  St.  Louin  and  Brooklyn 
bridges.     See  refereneej*  above  quoted. 

Si.  A  nio(ie  of  moving  .«ilt,  mud,  or  Mind  by  a  pipe,  the  open 
•nd  of  which  in  exposed  to  the  matter  to  be  moved,  and  the 


air  exhausted  from  the  pipe.    A  Taeuum  system  ;  a  fonn  <d 
dredging  apparatus. 

4.  The  eonrerse  of  the  last  mentioned  ;  a  pipe  wiUi  blast 
of  air,  carrymg  with  it  detritus,  silt,  sand.  Used  in  remov- 
ing the  matters  from  the  caissons  of  the  Brooklyn  and  St 
Louis  Bridges.   See  An  Lock,  ''Meek,  Diet.  ;*>  Piu  Danmo, 


A  form  of  pneunwtio  ezoarator  which  eomes  under  tlw 
first  cited  of  the  four  methods,  is  used  in  British  harbor  im- 
proTements. 

It  is  chiefly  used  for  sinking  the  ey  linden  for  the  piers  of 
brides  in  sandy  soil.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of 
cast-iron  cylindim  4^  in  diameter,  carried  on  a  staging  sad 
placed  in  connection  at  their  tops  with  an  air-pump,  driven 
by  a  small  nteam  engine.  The  connections  are  so  arranged 
that  the  air  can  be  exhausted  either  from  one  cylinder  singly 
or  both  at  the  same  time.  The  bottoms  of  the  cylinders  an 
connected  with  a  suction  tube  8^'  in  diameter,  which  leads 
down  to  the  sand.  Here  again  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  cyl- 
inders can  be  worked,  either  singly  or  in  combinatiotL.  by 
means  of  self-acting  ralres.  The  soil  is  disehitrged  from 
each  cylinder  by  a  trap  door  placed  in  its  front.  The  engine 
and  air-pomp  are  carried  on  the  same  framing,  and  tbe 
whole  forms  a  very  compact  arrangement. 

In  operation,  the  engine  being  started,  the  air  is  exhausted 
from  one  cylinder:  the  sand  and  soil  rushing  up  into  the 
vacuum  thus  created  soon  fill  the  cylinder,  the  fact  being  in- 
dicated by  a  tell-tale.  The  connection  i.<  then  made  betweni 
the  air-pump  and  the  second  cylinder,  and  that  is  similarly 
filled^  during  which  time  the  contents  of  the  first  cylinder 
are  disoharg^ed,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  air-pump  by  the  time 
the  second  cylinder  is  full,  and  so  the  process  continnes  al- 
ternatelv  until  the  desired  end  has  beern  attained.  Tbe  ex- 
cavator has  worked  very  successfully  :  a  vacuum  of  24^'  wi« 
maintained  during  exhaustion,  and*  the  cylinders  were  rap- 
idly filled  with  sand  and  water  tram  a  pit,  the  eontents  being 
quickly  discharged. 

Fneu-mafic  Ma-ohin'er-y.     See  Air  Es- 

oiNES,  and  list  under  Air  Apparatus,  p.  12,  supra. 
Also:  Elevator  .  .  .  "Seitnti/U  American  Sup..  "2^. 
Grain  elevator  .  .  .  .•  "Scientifie  American  Sup.,'' 2Hft. 
Hoist  In  mines      .    .     .      "Iron  Age,"  xxii.,  July  11.  p.  9. 

* ' Scienttjic  Amer.,''  xxxri .  403. 

^^SrieiUijie  American  Sup. f'' ISSL 
Epinao  colliery,  Fr.  .     .  •  "Mm.  If  Sc.  Press,"  xxxv.  147. 
Excavator,  Reeve,  Br.    .  •  "Enpnrer,'*  xliv.  99. 
Mining  appliances     .     .      **tSrMiUi/Se  ilm«r.,^' xxxix.  260. 

Ore  stamp •"Sdenttfie  American  Sup., "' \^. 

Pen **' Srient}fic  American  Sup.,"  Ttk. 

Pile  driving  .  .  .  .•"  ScinOxJU  American  Sup.,"  Zl^. 
Rock  borer  (Minera,  N. 

Wales) •"Seient^  American  Sttp.:'\\Sl 

Railway,  London  ...  *  "Seient\fie  American  Smp..''  1329. 
Screw  ventilator   .    .    .      Labouiage't    "Diet.,"    iii-,   cap. 

"  rentilation^"  Pig.  7. 
Signal,  Chambers  .    .     .  •  "Railroad  GaxetU/'  xxlii.  56. 

Fig.  1981. 


FntumaHt  P«a. 


PNEUMATIC  PEN. 
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Pneu-matlc  Fen.  An  instrument  for  obtain- 
ing a  stencil  for  copving  purposes.  ¥ie.  1981.  Nu- 
merous perforations  are  made  through  the  paper 
by  the  instrument  which  follows  the  lines  of  the 
letters.   See  Electric  Pen. 

The  inBtnunent  i«  guided  u  an  ordinary  pen.  The  tube  a 
contains  the  needle  0,  which  is  connected  to  a  crank  on  the 
axis  of  the  fan- wheel  o.  Rapid  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
tan  bj  means  of  a  blast  of  air  either  from  the  mouth  of  the 
writer  or  an  air-bellows,  through  the  flexible  rubber  tube  D, 
connected  with  a  foot-bellows  or  otherwise.  On  moving  the 
point  of  the  pen  orer  a  t>heet  of  paper,  it  becomes  pierced 
wirh  rery  fine  holes  in  lines  of  the  denired  pattern.  Ink  or 
color  is  then  spread  over  the  surface,  which  fiiU  the  holes, 
and  pa^j^es  through  the  stencil  to  as  uuiny  sheets  of  paper  as 
may  be  brought  successively  in  contact  with  it. 

Pneu-maf  ic  Pile.    See  Pile  Driving,  supra. 

Pnea-mat'ic  Pile  Dri'ver.  See  *  Pneumatic 
Pile,  p.  1754,  "3/ecA.  Diet.'*;  Pneumatic  Exca- 
vator, supra ;  '*  sec  also  Pile,  su})ra^  and  •  "Sci- 
entijic  American  Supplement,^*  3769. 

Fneu-mat'ic  Pump.  A  pump  in  which  the 
pressure  of  air  upon  a  liquid  is  made  the  means  of 
forcing  or  elevatmg.  An  application  of  the  air 
pump. 

The  pump  shown  in  Fig.  1962  is  used  for  the  discharge  of 
the  contents  of  casks,  carboys,  etc.    It  is  a  caoutchouc  bulb 


Fig.  1982. 


Pneumatic  Pump. 


with  ralres.  The  pipe  passes  through  the  bung  of  the  cask 
and  condenses  the  air  above  the  liquid  in  the  latter.  The 
liquid  passes  out  by  another  pipe  to  the  vessel  placed  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Pneu-mat'io  TePe-graph.  The  pneumatic 
telegraph  of  Count  Sparre,  of  Sweden,  is  shown  and 
described  on  p.  1755,  "  Afech.  Diet."  It  acts  by 
the  impulse  given  to  a  column  of  water  by  pneu- 
matic pressure. 

Under  Pneumatic  Clock,  supra,  is  described 
the  method  of  running  all  the  clocks  of  a  district 
by  means  of  an  impulse  of  air,  at  definite  intervals, 
carried  by  pipes  to  each  clock  in  the  district,  and 
moving  the  hand  on  the  dial  one  step. 

The  til^graphe  a  air  of  M.  Walcker,  of  Paris,  is 
shown  in  i?lgs.  1983-1986,  as  applied  to  the  vessels 
of  the  French  navy  and  transatlautic  service. 


Fig.  1983. 


Pig.  1988  gives  two  views  of  the  transmitter,  —  a  front 
elevation  and  a  TerCical  section  on  the  same  plane,  a  little 
behhid  the  dial,  on  the  line  a  6,  Fig.  1986. 


1984. 


Fig.  1986. 


Pneumatic  Telegraph  Trans- 
mitter. ( Transveru  Sec- 
tion.) 

Fig.  1986. 


Pneumatic  Telegraph  Receiver. 
( Engine. ) 


Pneumatic  Telegraph  Re- 
ceiver. {Transveru  Sec- 
tion.) 


Pneumatic  Telegraph  Transmitter.    {Engine  and  Compass,) 


Fig.  1984  has  three  riews  of  the  receiver,  — a  front  eleva- 
tion, a  vertical  section  in  the  rear  of  the  dial  exposing  the 
machinery,  and  a  horixontal  section  giving  a  plan  of  the 
acting  parts. 

Fig.  1986  is  a  vertical  section  on  a  pUme  transverse  to  the 
former. 

Fig.  1986  is  a  vertical  transveme  seetion  of  the  receiver. 

The  purpose  of  the  apparatus  is  to  convey  to  the  engineer 
and  to  the  steersman  the  directions  of  the  captain  or  pilot 
on  the  bridge  of  the  steamer. 

The  apparatus  is  double  or  single ;  in  the  former  case,  the 
dial  has  a  full  circle,  the  upper  hemisphere  concerns  the 
engine,  and  the  lower  portion  the  rudder.  In  the  single  ap- 
paratus the  engine  or  the  rudder  is  alone  concerned,  —  one 
single  transmitting  apparatus  for  each  being  placed  on  the 
bridge. 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  by  compressed  air,  caused 
by  a  pressure  brought  upon  the  caoutchouc  reservoir  a, 
which  is  compressed  between  plates  6  c  when  the  piston  r  is 
pulled.  Air  escapes  to  the  chamber  d  and  thence  to  pas- 
sages </,  which,  by  devices  to  be  described,  sound  a  bell  and 
move  a  pointer  respectively  in  the  receiver,  which  may  be  in 
the  engine-room  or  the  wheelhouse,  a*"  the  ca»«  may  bo. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  The  ne<'dle  beiuf?  st  toro,  in 
the  horixontal  position  shown  in  Fig.  1983,  ami  the  vessel 
supposed  to  be  on  her  counte,  the  officer  on  the  bridge  winh- 
ing  to  stop  the  engines,  takes  hold  of  the  pointer  (the  han- 
dle is  seen  projecting  to  the  right  in  Fig.  1985),  and  moves  it 
to  *'  stop,'^  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  piston  r  aod  com- 
pressing the  ajr  in  a.  There  are  as  many  pipes  to  convev 
the  air  from  the  transmitter  to  the  receiver  as  there  are  di- 
rections :  for  the  engineer  there  are  9,  —  1  tor '' stop '*  hnd 
4  each  for  graduations  of  speed  in  ^^/onpard,'^  "  astern,** 
respectiTely.  In  the  example  cited,  "  stop^^'  the  air  passes 
in  two  bodies,  one  to  the  bell  in  the  engine-room  which  calls 
the  alarm,  and  the  other  by  the  special  pipe  which  actuates 
the  needle  in  the  receiver.  Fig.  1985,  to  bring  it  from  its  hor- 
ixontal («ero)  position  to"jrop'-  on  the  dial.  The  position 
of  the  pointer  on  the  transmitter  governs  the  choice  of  pipe 
openings,  which  are  shown  in  a  circular  series  in  the  sec- 
tional view  Fig  1983.  The  transverse  section.  Fig.  1986. 
shows  the  lamp  at  the  rear  which  illuminates  the  glass  dial 
on  which  the  various  indications  are  pointed. 

The  receiver  is  shown  in  Fijrs.  1984,  1986.  It  requires  but 
a  half-dial  to  hold  its  indication.",  and  is  but  a  single  lua- 
chine  which  brlonp!  to  the  engine  nxjm.  The  fellow  ma- 
chine, which  responds  to  the  other  half  of  the  transmitter,  is 
in  the  wheel-house.  Taking  the  receiver  in  the  engine- 
room  :  the  pointer,  when  at  sero,  is  horiiontal,  and  the  ao- 
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tion  of  the  air  i«  to  caone  it  to  make  a  sweep  within  the 
moge  of  a  Mmicircle.  The  9  air-tubef  from  the  transmitter 
lead  to  as  many  levers  in  the  receWer.  As  the  lerem  are  of 
different  lengths  an  equal  motion  of  the  end  of  each  will 
have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  axis  m,  with  which 
thej  are  connected,  and  upon  the  level  gear  p  which  actu- 
ates the  needle.  Thus  the  latter  is  moved  less  or  more  to 
bring  it  to  the  required  place  on  the  dial,  which,  in  the 
example  cited,  "  stop,*'  is  midway,  that  is,  vertical.  It  stays 
at  its  indication  until  the  engineer  pulls  on  the  button  z 
and  releases  the  air.  The  engineer  then  calls  "iiy«,  aye,  nr  >' 
through  an  acoustic  tube.  The  same  description,  muttUis 
mutandis,  applies  to  the  steering. 

Pneumatic  telegraphy   .      **SeuHti^c  Amtrie^  Sup.,'-  15. 
Pneumatic  telegraph      .     *^ Scientific  American,^'  xx:tir.  19. 

"Seientt/ic  Amer.^''  zzxvi.  176. 
Signal,  Ckamben  .    .     .  •  "Railroad  Gazetu,*^  xxiii.  66. 

Fneu-matlo  Tube  DiB-patch'.  See  the  his- 
tory and  details,  pp.  1755-1757,  "Afech.  Diet" 

The  tubes  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York, 
are  2^'  interior  diameter,  with  a  capacity  for  sending  4 
boxes  a  minute.  The  pipos,  which  are  18^  long,  and  joined 
by  air-tight  screw-joints,  are  laid  8^  under  ground.  The 
curves  have  a  radius  of  12/.  The  engine  in  use  is  a  80  horse- 
power compressing  engine  ;  and  exhausting  at  the  same  time 
from  two  separate  reservoirs.    It  has  a  capacity  for  40  tubes. 

The  pneumatic  dispatch  service,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  em- 
braces 26  kilometers  of  tube,  and  has  15  initial  stations.  The 
wrought  iron  tubes  have  a  clear  breadth  of  65  millimeters, 
and  lie  about  one  meter  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  letters  and  cards  which  are  to  be  forwarded  have  a  pre- 
scribed size,  and  are  inclosed  in  iron  boxes,  or  cartridges, 
each  of  which  can  hold  20  letters  or  cards.  In  order  that 
they  may  pack  closely,  they  are  covered  with  leather.  From 
10  to  16  cartridges  are  packed  and  forwarded  at  a  time  ;  be- 
hind the  last  cartridge  is  placed  a  box  with  a  leather  ruffle, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  closure  of  the  tube.  At 
four  of  the  stations  arc  the  machines  and  apparatus  needed 
for  the  business.  The  forwarding  of  the  boxen  is  effectM 
either  through  compressed  or  rarefied  air,  or  through  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Steam  engines  of  about  12  horse-power 
are  used  for  the  condensation  or  exhaurstion  of  the  air. 
ESach  main  station  has  two  engines,  which  drive  a  compress- 
ing and  an  exhausting  apnaratu.^,  the  Ktenm  for  each  engine 
being  furnished  by  two  boilers.  lATge  reservoirs  are  em- 
ployed, both  for  the  condensed  and  for  the  rarefied  air.  The 
former  has  a  tension  of  about  three  atmosphero.o  ;  the  latter 
of  about  35  millimeters  of  mercur>'.  The  air,  which  is 
heated  to  45^  C.  by  the  compression,  is  cooled  again  In 
double-walled  cylinders  which  are  surrounded  by  water. 
The  velocity  of  the  boxes  averages  1,000  meters  per  minute, 
and  a  tmin  is  dispatched  every  16  minutes.  Karh  of  the  two 
circuits  is  traversed  in  20  minutes,  inclutling  stopimges. 

The  service  between  Paris  and  the  chiimber.<  where  the 
sittings  of  the  National  Assembly  were  held  at  the  Palais  in 
Versailles,  involved  a  line  of  11  mile««,  and  the  packaf^es  were 
dispatched  at  an  avomgo  of  8  minutes  for  the  cour^e.  The 
tubes  were  A"  in  diameter,  and  required  three  steam  engines 
of  an  aggregate  of  60  horsepower.  An  apparatus  called  a 
relay  acts  as  an  accumulator,  and  comes  in  aid  of  the  origi- 
nal impulse  at  points  along  the  route.  The  air  is  forced  in 
at  one  end  and  exhausted  at  the  other,  the  mo!«Hages  are  in 
boxes  forming  a  train,  and  the  relays  come  into  action  imme- 
diately that  a  train  passes  a  stiitioii. 

The  French  method  of  locating  the  position  of  an  obstruo- 
tion  in  a  pneumatic  tube  is  by  firing  a  pistol  into  the  tube. 
The  resulting  wave  of  compressed  air,  traversing  the  tube  at 
the  rate  of  1,000^  a  second,  strikes  the  obntrurtion,  and  is 
then  reflected  back  to  its  origin,  where  it  striken  against  a 
delicate  diaphragm,  and  Its  arrival  is  reconlwl  electrically 
upon  a  very  seni^itive  chrouo);niph,  on  which  al.^o  the  in- 
stant of  firing  the  pistol  had  l>een  duly  recorded. 
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♦'  T^U^rnphic  Journal,''  iv.  246. 

*  *^  Srhntific  ylr?j<rr.,"  xxxTiii.  18. 
*^ Sritniific  Ameriran  Sup.,"  376. 
"iVf«/».  ^  Sc.  Press, *^  xxxvi.  51. 

*  ^^ Srientifir.  Amrriran,'"  xxxii.  223. 
*'  Srifntific.  American,'*  xxxv.  328. 

»  ^^  Sri  nit  I  fir  Af/ifriran  Sup.,''  31. 

*  *^Snenlific  Anuricnn  Sup.,'*  1426. 
"  Telegraphic  Jountal,"  iv.  161. 

'•  Van  No.^trand^s  Mag.,"  xiv.  111. 


Pneu'mo-graph.  The  cardio(jraph  of  M.  Marey 
is  capable  of  being:  used  also  as  a  pmiuiKtffraph  by 
an  adaptation  of  the  apparatus  of  exploration. 

This  consists  of  a  spiral  spring  inclosed  in  rubber  and 
forming  a  hollow  extensible  cylinder  of  which  the  endt*  are 
closed.  A  lateral  tube  places  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  in 
communication  with  the  n'^i-^tering  apparatu.^i,  which  is 
shown  under  CAaDUORAPU.    Dich  action  of  iuspiration  and 


expiration  produceo  a  movement  of  contraetion  or  extendaa 
of  the  cylinder,  which  reacts  upon  the  registering  lever. 

The  clastic  cylinder  is  placed  with  its  end  on  the  breast  of 
the  subject,  and  is  included  witliin  an  inelastfc  band  which 
encircles  ttie  chest.  As  the  chest  expands  and  oonttaets  in 
the  act  of  breathing,  the  cylinder  is  condensed  and  dilated 
respectively,  the  air  passing  by  the  tube  to  the  registering 
apparatus. 

LabouUafe*$  "Dictionmairef**  cap. " Grapkiquet.^ 

Fock'et.  (Mining.)  A  rich  spot  in  a  vein  or  de- 
posit. 

Fock'et  Bfi'oro-soope.  [Optics.)  A  porta- 
ble microscope,  to  be  earned  in  the  pocket  for  field 
purposes ;  sometimes  a  set  of  single  lenses ;  some- 
times supplied  with  a  compound  Iwdy. 

Pook'et  Net.  (Fishing.)  One  with  a  rela- 
tively small  compartment  in  which  the  fish  are  col- 
lected.   See  Trap  Net.    See  also  Trammel  Net. 

Fock'et  Relay.  An  instrument  for  making 
telegraphic  connection  at  any  point  on  a  line,  to 


Fig.lS67. 


Pocket  Relay. 

communicate  in  case  of  accidents,  etc.  Also  known, 
from  its  use,  as  a  wrecking  instrument. 

Po-dom'e-ter.    See  Pedometer. 

Fo'do-acaph.  A  foot  boat;  one  in  which 
canoe-shaped  floats  are  attached  to  or  support  the 
feet. 

The  one  shown  ii  that  madis 
of  Bordeaux,  nnd  used  by 
8tratis  nf  t*i>f  it. 
The  dimcuNions  are :  kugth, 

8  met<*r*, 
Each  po<]o*^raph  :  width,  2Q' 

cin. 
Above     water:     height.    30 

cm. 
Time  of  rrosv^iifi^  :  about  12 

hijun»     liii<tjiiijcc»  21  mitfu. 


Fowler'' s  Podoscapk. 

Pog'gen-dorf  Bafte-ry.  (Electricity,)  1.  A 
Smee  battery,  in  which  pulverized  copper  is  de- 
posited upon  the  copper  electrode. 

Niaudet,  American  translation  - p.  59. 

2.  A  modification  of  the  Grove  battery,  in  which 
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the  platinam  ia  in  the  shape  of  an  S,  and  is  fas- 
tened to  a  porcelain  stopper,  which  nearly  closes 
the  pOToos  jar. 
Niamdety  American  tmulfttion *  p.  155. 

Point  Find'er.  An  instrument  for  finding 
the  vanishing  point  in  making  perspective  projec- 
tions. 

^Emgineenng'^ •xxii.  223. 

Poinding.  \.  {Milling,)  A  preliminary  in  the 
preparation  of  grain  for  the  mill  in  the  modern 
process ;  it  consists  in  rubbing  off  the  points  of  the 
grain,  dipping  the  6rusA,  and  removing  the  genu 
end. 

This  ifl  done  in  a  machine  like  a  rmnt  miU  (which  see),  or 
by  paMing  the  frrain  between  mill-stones  separated  from 
uach  other  bj  a  distance  a  little  less  than  the  length  of  the 
grain.  The  grain  is  only  abraded  when  in  a  position  Terti- 
cal  to  the  surface  of  the  stones.  This  is  the  first  operation 
in  the  kigK-miUing  process,  which  see. 

2.  {Metal   Worhing.)     A  machine  for  finishing 
the  ends  of  nails,  pins,  or  wire. 
•*'IronAer'' xxii.,  December  26,  p.  1. 

Po-larl-aoope.  {Optics.)  An  instrument  for 
analyzing  the  light  thrown  through  an  object, 
whereby,  in  accoi^ance  with  its  varied  texture,  va- 
ried shades  of  the  spectrum  are  given  to  its  dif- 
ferent parts.  This  is  usually  effected  by  two  Nich- 
ols prisms  of  Iceland  spar ;  sometimes  by  means  of 
tourmalines.     See  Tourm altne. 

One  of  thp  priums  is  placed  beneath  the  object  and  abore 
the  mirror,  and  is  called  the  polarizer.    The  other  prism  is 


Fig.  1989. 


Other,  known  as  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
rays,  which  may  be  done  by  double  refraction  or 
by  reflection. 

4.  {Heat.)     A  similar  action  with  heat  rays. 

Polar  Pan'to-graph.  An  apparatus  devised 
by  M.  Napoli  for  co^ymg  on  paper  the  profiles  of 
worn  railway-wheel  tires. 

The  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  1990,  consists  of  a  lig^t 
frame,  havins  mounted  on  it  the  toothed  wheel  x,  into 
which  gear  the  rack  bars  <7  <7^  the  former  of  theee  being 

Fig.  1990. 


Polariscope. 

abore  the  object-glsM,  and  is  called  the  analyzer.  Br  re- 
volTing  either  of  thetse  prisms  rariations  in  the  tints  of  the 
spectrum  arc  produced. 

The  polariitro|>c  is  an  inraluable  adjunct  to  the  micro- 
scope for  detecting  the  structure  of  miner  Is,  animal  tlvues, 
vegetables,  crystab*,  etc. 

Laurent's  polariscope,  used  in  determination  of  quantity 
of  sugar  in  solutious,  is  described  in  Dr.  McMurtrie'd  rcin^rt 
on  beet  sugar,  1880,  ''Dept.  Agrie.  Special  Report,'  No.  28, 
pp.  84,  85. 
Polar  clock  .     .     .    ^*Seienti^  American  Sup., ^'  606. 

"Mech.  Diet.,'  Figs.  3767^69,  p.  1759. 
Loekyer'.s  ^* Spectrum  Analysis.^" 
Scheilen''s  ^*J^ectrHm  Analysi*."* 

Polar-1-zation.  Broadly,  the  definition  is 
thus  given  by  a  philosopher :  — 

"  Whon  a  particle  of  a  body  possesses  qualities  related  to 
a  certain  line  or  direction  in  the  body,  and  when  the  body, 
retaining  these  propertie<t,  is  turned  so  tha^.  this  direction  is 
reversed,  then  if,  as  regardj<  other  bodies,  these  properties  of 
the  particle  are  reTented,  the  particle,  in  reference  to  these 
properties,  is  said  to  be  polarized,  and  the  properties  are  said 
to  constitute  a  particular  kind  of  polarisation.*'—  Gerk- 
MaxwelL 

1.  {Galvanic  Batteries.)  The  accumulation  of 
hydrogen  upon  the  negative  plate,  followed  bv  the 
deposition  of  zinc  from  the  said  plate,  by  which  the 
current  is  weakened. 

2.  {Magnets.)  The  establishment  of  magnetic 
poles  in  a  piece  of  steel  or  iron,  as  of  a  compass 
needle  or  the  soft  iron  core  of  an  electro-magnet  by 
means  of  a  generated  circuit. 

3.  {Light!)  The  separation  of  a  pencil  of  light 
hito  two  rays,  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 


Napoli's  Polar  Pantograph. 


provided  with  a  pencil -holder,  B,  while  the  latter  is  provided 
with  a  pointer,  D.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  such 
that  a  line  joining  the  center  of  the  pencil  at  B,  with  the 
apex  of  the  pointer  at  D,  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
wheel  A,  and  is  bisected  by  that  center.  The  racks  c  c'  %n 
kept  in  gear  with  the  wheel  A  by  rollers  mounted  on  bell- 
cranks,  these  bell-cranks  being  provided  with  springs  which 
tend  to  force  the  rollers  against  the  rack  bars.  The  effect  of 
the  arrangenient  is  that  any  movemtot  in  the  plane  of  the 
wheel  A  imparted  to  the  pointer  D  is  exactly  reproduced  by 
the  pencil  B,  and  thus  if  the  pointer  D  be  moved  over  the 
profile  of  a  tire  the  pencil  B  will  draw  that  profile  on  a  piece 
of  paper  placed  under  it.  The  whole  apparatus  is  so  mounted 
that  it  can  be  readily  attached  to  the  tire  of  which  the  pro- 
file has  to  be  taken,  provision  being  made  for  supporting 
the  paper  under  the  pencil  B. 


•  "Railroad  Gazette ' 

•  ^^Engineering  *'    . 


zxiii.  849. 

xxvi.  p.  427,  Fig.  8. 


Pole.  {Electricity.)  The  wire,  plate,  or  cord 
leading  from  the  battery.  Their  names  are  the 
opposite  of  those  of  the  plates  from  which  they 
lead  ;  thus  the  zinc  is  the  positive  metal  or  plate  of 
the  battery,  but  the  wire  leading  therefrom  is  the 
negative  pole. 

Pole  Chan'ger.  An  instrument  for  shifting  a 
current  from  negative  to  positive,  or  vice  versa. 
See,  for  instance,  the  key  at  Fig.  847,  p.  266,  supra. 

Pole  Coupling.  The  connection  of  the  pole 
or  tongue  with  the  front  axle  of  a  vehicle. 

On  the  left  is  the  clip,  not  yet  bent  to  clasp  the  axle.    To 


Fig.  1991. 


Pole  and  Shaft  Coupling. 

the  right  are  the  shaft-eye  and  rubber  packing,  shown  com- 
plete and  in  sections  detached.  The  rubber  prevents  rat- 
tling. 

Po-lem'o-acope.  A  reflecting  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  combination  of  two  plane  mirrors,  so 
inclined  to  each  other  as  to  enable  the  spectator, 
bv  glancing  into  one  of  them,  to  see  the  images  of 
object.s  separated  from  direct  view  by  intervening 
obstacles.  It  is  used  daring  sieges  to  observe  the 
position  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
soldiers  may  remain  in  shelter  behind  a  parapet. 
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A  simple  frame-work  of  wood  rapports  at  the  top  a  plane 
mirror,  with  itn  reflecting  surface  directed  towards  the  scene 
to  be  obserred,  at  an  angle  of  46^ ;  beneath  thift  mirror  i«  a 
second  one,  precisely  similar,  and  with  its  reflecting  sur- 
face inclined  upward  at  the  same  angle  as  the  upper  one. 


1992. 


Polemoseopt. 

The  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  two  mirrors  are,  therefore, 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  parallel.  The  image  received 
upon  the  first  mirror  is  reflected  directly  upon  the  second, 
from  which  it  becomes  risible  to  an  obwnrer. 

See  •  Altiscope,  Pig.  186,  p.  69,  ''Mech.  Diet:'' ;  Ikdi&mt 
PoiHTWO  ApPAaATOS,  p.  496,  supra. 

Pole  Rall'way.  One,  the  way  of  which  con- 
dsts  of  two  parallel  poles,  the  cars  having  tires  with 
concave  tread.  Used  for  temporary  purposes  in  the 
lumber  regions  in  getting  logs  of  a  tract  to  the 
saw  mill.    See  Loo  Railway. 

Follsh-ing.  Materials,  tools,  and  machines 
are  cited  and  described  on  p.  1762,  "Mech.  Diet." 


The  form*  of  polishers 
are  :  — 

Surfaces. 

MateriaU. 

Bands. 

Bristles. 

Borax. 

Belts. 

Brushes. 

Chalk. 

Conen. 

Buff. 

Colcothar. 

Cylinders. 

Catgut. 

Corundum. 

Disks. 

Cloth. 

Crocus. 

Drums. 

Cotton. 

Emery. 

Laps. 

Felt, 

Graphite. 

Rings. 
Sticlu. 

Leather. 

Oxide  of  tin. 

Metal. 

Pumice  stone. 

Threads. 

Stone. 

Putty  powder. 

Wheels. 

Thread. 

Rotten  stone. 

Walrus. 

Rouge. 

Wire. 

Tripoli. 

Wood. 

Wool. 

Yam. 

Pol'iBh-ing  Disk.     (Dentistry.)    Small  instru- 
ments carrying  a  fine  powder  and  revolved  by  be- 

Fig.  1998. 


Finishing  Disks  and  Points. 

ing  placed  in  a  drill -stock,  to  polish  the  surfaces  of 
dentures,  teeth,  or  fillings.  Dental  Engine,  Fig. 
795,  p.  250,  .tupra. 

Pol'ish-ing  I'ron.  A  small  laundry  iron, 
sometimes  curved  on  the  face  and  used  in  putting 
the  extra  finish  on  shirt  fronts,  collars,  cuffs,  etc. 

Forish-ing   Jack.      {Leather.)      A    machine 


armed  with  a  ligniim-TitiB  slicker ;  uaed  for  polish- 
ing leather  when  considerable  pressure  is  required 
Pol'ish-ing  Ma-ohine'.    (Wood.)   A  machine 
having  an  emery  wheel  which  dresses  the  face  of 
the  work  applied  thereto. 

See  SuKPACXxe  Magbikk,  Fie.  006S, 
p.  2468,  "AfecA.  Dirl." 
Speculum    .  •  "&.  Amer.  5bip.,"  669. 
Wheels,  Rose  •  "  Se.  Amer.  Si^.,-"  4». 

Pory-chrome  Printing. 
A  process  in  which  colors  in 
blocks  are  built  up  together  like 
type  in  a  chase  and  themselves 
furnish  the  color  to  moistened 
paper  laid  thereon.  A  mosaic  of 
color  blocks.  —  Johnson,  Br.  See 
also  British  patent  14,078,  1852, 
and  United  States  patent,  Laem- 
w€/,  July4.  1871. 

Pol'y-con'ic  Pro-jec^on. 
(Geodesy.)  A  development  of 
the  earth's  surface  in  which  each 
parallel  of  latitude  is  represented 
on  a  plane  by  the  development  of 
a  cone  having  the  parallel  for 
its  base,  and  its  vertex  in  the 
point  where  a  tangent  at  the  parallel  intersects  a 
prolongation  of  the  earth's  axis. 

Pory-gon'o-acope.  {Optics.)  An  optical  b- 
strument  Tot  producing  and  displaying  an  infinite 
number  of  designs  and  patterns,  which  can  be  cop- 
ied or  photographed,  and  may  be  used  for  art  man- 
ufactures, for  amusement,  or  for  other  purposes. 

The  instrument  consists  of  two  mirrors  fixed  in  a  case  sad 
connected  together  by  means  of  a  universal  hinge,  which  is 
so  arranged  that  the  mirrors  can  be  set  and  Hxed  at  any  angls 
to  pnxiuoe  any  required  design.  One  of  the  mirrors  is  loose 
in  Its  frame,  and  can  be  moved  toward  or  from  the  other, 
so  that  at  whatever  angle  they  may  be  fixed  the  edgeii  of  the 
mirrors  can  be  made  to  touch  each  other,  thus  preveDting 
the  pattern  or  design  from  being  broken  in  the  center.  The 
apparatus  can  be  closed  up  in  a  portable  form,  similar  to  an 
ordinary  pocket-book.  Patterns  having  any  number  of  an- 
gles or  sides  may  be  produced  by  varying  the  mirrors.  Tlie 
above  has  some  resemblance  to  the  kaleidoscope.  ~  fiattea, 
Br. 

Pol'y-graph.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
gelatine  copying  pad.  See  Gelatine  Process; 
Hectograph  ;  Coptoraph,  supra. 

In  one  modification  of  the  process,  instead  of  the  gelatine 
compound  in  a  tray,  paper  is  coated  with  the  materiaL 
Sized  or  unsized  paper  is  coated  on  one  side  with  a  compoA- 
tion  consisting  of  glue,  or  gelatine,  glycerine,  soap,  and 
water,  approximately  in  the  following  proportions,  which 
have  been  found  to  give  good  results  in  practice :  8U  ani- 
mal glue  or  gelatine,  W  glycerine,  20  soap,  200  water. 

The  writing  is  made  in  aniline  ink. 

Then  take  a  sheet  of  the  polygraphic  paper,  lay  it  on  a 
damp  flannel,  sponge  with  water  containing  a  little  alum, 
lay  the  writing  thereon,  ink  to  the  gelatine,  back  with  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  put  the  pile  in  the  ordinary  copying  pres.  — 
Alisoj". 

Pory-mi'cro-acope.  An  adaptation  of  the 
principle  of  the  revolving  stereoscopic  camera  to 
microscopic  purposes ;  the  objects  mounted  on 
plates  attached  to  a  band  are  successively  presented 
to  the  instrument. 

Prof.  Von  Lenhosstk,  Buda-Pesth,  •  '*ScitntiJie  Ameriean 
Supplement,^'  2267. 

Po-lym'e-ter.  An  apparatus  used  for  testing 
the  distance  between  railway  rails,  and  detecting 
inequalities  of  elevation. 

An  improved  apparatus  by  M.  Goutourier  is  mentioned  in 
a  paper  in  ^^  BimensuA  de  la  Society  d'Eneowragement,^^  1S78, 
p  385,  and  republished  in  the  proceedings  of  the  *^  Institute  of 
Civil  Ens  infers  y"  London. 

It  consijits  of  an  iron  triangular  ruler  6i"  in  length,  hanog 
the  long  side  for  its  base,  furnished  with  a  movablf  an> 
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whieli  u  pr«0Md  againtt  the  rail  by  a  xpriDg.  The  arm  com- 
munioatM  with  a  pointer,  which  standn  at  theiero  of  a  finely 
diTided  scale  when  the  rails  are  at  their  normal  width  apart 
(4^  ^"  z=  1.447  metem).  Any  deTiation  from  this,  more  or 
le«8,  is  indicated  on  the  scale. 

At  the  side,  a  pendulum  is  attached  to  the  ruler,  which, 
when  Tertical,  points  to  the  zero  of  a  circular  scale;  any 
change  in  the  inclination  of  (he  ruler  is  communicated  to  an 
index  sufficiently  long  to  reproduce  on  the  scale  the  actual 
amount  of  the  super-elevation  —or  otherwise  —  of  the  rail. 
This  communication  can  be  made  either  by  a  toothed  wheel 
or  by  a  series  of  links  from  the  pendulum  to  the  index.  See 
DT!f  AGRJ.PH,  si9^a. 

Pol'y-phote  Reg'u-la'tor.  {Electricity.)  An 
order  of  vpltaic  arc  regulators,  also  known  as  a 
many-light  or  division  regulator,  which  allows  sev- 
eral or  many  lights  on  one  circuit. 

Of  this  order  are  sereral  forms,  which  see  — 

Jh^erential. 

Derivation. 

Fixed  interval  (RegulatoiB  d  ieartjixi). 

Po-l3rp'tome.  (Surgical.)  A  hook  or  ^ra- 
seur  for  cutting  loose  a  poljpns  in  uteras,  ovaiy, 
nasal  cavity,  etc 

Pol'y-puB  For'ceps.  {Surgical.)  For  re- 
moval of  polypi  by  grasping  and  wrenching. 

Allen's,  Folitzers,  Bumsteeufs,  Avery's^  Noyts\  Hinton% 
Pomeroy's,  Tiemcutn's,  and  Wilde's  ear  forceps,  pp.  45-47, 
Part  n.,  Tifmann's  "Armamentarium  Otrwrg-iciim.'* 

Blake's  polypus  snares,  Jbid.^  p.  46. 

Simrock's,  Gross's,  and  other  nasal  polypus  forceps,  Rid., 

Bcnsenrs  and  ligators,  pedicle  forceps  and  clamps,  clamp 
and  sac  forceps,  tumor  forcep.<t,  tenacula,  mlsellum  forceps, 
•te  ,  for  uterine  and  oTarian  tumors,  Ibid.^  Part  III.,  pp. 


Pol'y-pns  In'stm-ments.  (SurgiceU.)  Pre- 
hensile instruments  for  removing  polypi  from  the 
nose,  ear,  uterus,  etc. 


They  are  forceps,  snares,   ^craseurs,  etc.,   for  grasping, 
itting,  or  tearing  loose  the  sac  or  tumor,  serering  the  pedi- 


Trouvi's  Polyseopt. 

Pol'y-scope.  Invention  of  M.  Tpouvtf.  De- 
signed to  illuminate  cavities  of  the  human  body. 

It  consists  of  a  secondary  Piant<?  battery,  with 
rheostat  for  regulating  the  flow  of  the  current,  and 
a  galvanometer  with  two  circuits,  in  which  the  elec- 
tro-motive force  of  the  reservoir  and  that  of  the 


Trouv^Callaud  battery,  intended  to  charge  it,  are 
opposed. 

The  instrument  has  a  platinnm  coil  and  reflector 
fitted  to  a  handle,  and  wire  connecting  it  to  the 
reservoir. 

Edison  has  proposed  a  small  electric  light  in  a  glass  bolus 
to  be  swallowed,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  stomach  inte- 
riorly. 

"  Telegrapkie  Journal '' *  vi.  818. 

"  Sdentijk  American  " •  xxxix.  182. 

An  instrument  to  illuminate  the  cavities  of  the  body  has 
also  been  invented  by  Dr.  Nitxe,  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of  a 
platinum  wire  kept  red  hot  by  an  electric  current,  and  in- 
closed in  a  glass  bulb. 

One  form  is  made  by  Ck>xeter  &  Sons,  England. 

Pol-y-zo'nal  Lens.  I.  A  lens  having  several 
zones,  as  in  the  Dioptric  arrangement  for  lamps 
and  lighthouses. 

See  circular  zones  in  Fig.  1096,  p.  857,  <iQ7ra;  and  cylin- 
drical sones  in  Fig.  1657,  p.  704,  "AfircA.  Diet.** 
See  also  *  "Seientijie  American^  xli.  68. 

2.  A  combination  of  a  number  of  segmental 
lenses  arranged  in  zones.  Fig.  1376,  p.  1763,"J/«cA. 
Did.** 

Pon'ci  Bat'te-ry.  Invention  of  Prot  Ponci. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  and  porous  pot,  the  former 
containing  a  solution  of  ferric-chloride,  in  which  is 
immersed  a  carbon-plate,  and  the  latter  containing 
a  solution  of  ferrous-chloride,  in  which  is  immersed 
an  iron  plate.  Each  solution  35°  B.  '*  Telegraphic 
Journal;*  vi.  425. 

Pon'sard  Fur'nace.  An  open  hearth  fur- 
nace with  a  circular  inclined  and  movable  hearth, 
and  considered  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
ln^AVi't^ii  iht;  Iks'-i/lin.^l'  ill  III  Sitisjr-Ms  ill  tliu  rniij^r 
of  itij  application  tu  chr  raw  mutcrjal^. 

The  regoacrator,  fhown  boin'ath,  i*  <»till  more  clearly  In* 
rllrAfnt  in  Figfl.  11^1,  1102,  p.  387,  s^tprti^  where  the  Ponmrd 
r^K''ii<"*tt»t  i*  -•hem  ti  n*  applied  to  ga*  workx,  auil  wheru  tbe 
Ji^tinctioii  belu'oun  the  Ponsartf  and  JSittnens  n?ei<n(*Tmtors  it 
poiuUed  out,  titty  latter  being  ibuurii  in  F]^.  116&,  liM>,  an  p. 

Thi'  oprD,  cirirutar,  iticlln«id  antl  mcivable  hearrb  of  the 
Pmunirti  fumapt'  I;*  fltted  with,  a  jiiiiMiniirktir  »iuu-)iiuentf  so 
amuiged  t^liat  tti«  tuvejpvif  can  he  pluiig«d  b#uu«tU  tbe  rath, 

Fig.  WX, 


of  rnoUtfii  nieral  utid  the  blant  turned  od,  mr  ui^iin  lirou|chc 
nboTi'  it  aud  the  blast  rihut  off  by  a  slimpl«<  half  turn  csf  tbe 
bt'Tirth,  allowing'  tbp  ope^mtloD  to  be  prolouuvtJ  or  /«hort«ned, 
or  n<iK3ACed  at  pleni^unv  wlthi>ut  t^huttSn^  oflf  the  bijai  or  re- 
tarding the  niHtitifftrture 

The  hcnrth  of  the  furnace  can  he  r«adilj  detairh^  and 
run  out  from  beneath  nod  away  from  the  bf4t,  affoixting  fa- 
eSliti^«  for  rt* palriitjt  *'f  n»twwin}?  tbi?  lining  jl«  often  as  may 
It?  rvquinNl.  A*  the  roof  will  ffncrally  outhut  At*  or  «lx 
bwrtb  Uidng^,  thr  itdTniitaicf  *if  \iv\vi\r  abl0  to  hav*  a  nccond 
heATtli  Ttn*\y  to  be  run  in  wllhout  Ifttiui?  ifowu  the  heat  U 
grrsit,  pa^rtiruUrlv  (n  thtt  trcHtniror  of  hj^hlv  phoephoric 
pig  by  the  iie^t  niethodjn,  in  nhicL  thu  Laaie  Uulng  u  nij^tidly 
di«iiciojr«d  i»j  Uitt  r^    ''  - 
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Figs.  1986, 1907,  are  sections  of  a  Ponsard  f  ornaM  in  which 
the  hwrth  is  on  a  carriage  and  is  run  in  and  out  of  fnrnaoe, 
and  is  capable  of  rotation  on  its  inclined  axis,  ii  is  the  pro- 
ducer;  Bf  gas  floe  leading  to  hearth  D;  X,  chimney ;  n,  re> 
generator,  o  F  X^  flues ;  «,  heater  fnmace. 

Fig.  1997. 


Pnmmrd  MttoBmrgic  Fummu, 

Ponsard  fomaoe   .    .    .  •  "£SiigifM<r,^^  xlri.  SSL 

*'  Van  Nostrand's  3fa^.,'>xxi.262. 
♦  ''Iron  Age,'*  xx.,  July    19,  p.  6 ; 
xxIi.TSept.  16;  Oct.  17;  Oct. 
81 ;  *  Dec.  12. 

ItsworlK "/ron  ^c,-*  xxiT.,  Sept.  4,  p.  8; 

Sept.  11,  p.  15. 
See  also  RMunouTOE  Fubhaci  :  Oas  OKincRAnno  Fubh aci. 
Figs.  1161, 1162,  p.  887,  ngpra^  and  references  pouim. 

Fon'ty.    The  glaas-blowera'  tube. 
M.  Cltaiandot,  of  Frmnoe,  recommends  nickel  plating  pon- 
Fig.l99& 


'*Adm.Popoir, 
p.  26. 
See  also  references  under 


tils  and  glass  molds,  to 
prevent  oolotataofn  of 
the  glass  by  oxidation  of 
the  iron.  It  is  adopted 
in  seTeial  French  fac- 
tories, the  plan  being  to 
pat  the  objects  in  a 
plating  bath  of  a  sul- 
phate of  nickel  and  am- 
nMmiafor  sereral  houxs. 

Pon^  Track.  A 

truck  with  a  single 
pair  of  wheels. 
Shown  in  Fig.  1998 
as  in  advance  of  the 
drivers  and  just  be- 
hind the  fuloi. 

In  Fig.  168,  p.  Go 
sypra,  it  is  shown  be- 
nteth  the  rear  of  the  lo- 
oomotire. 

Po-pofflKa.     A 

circular  irondad,  the 
inyeution  of  Admi- 
ral   Popoft,  of   the 
^  RuBsian  navy. 

The  **  Norgorod  -*  and 
described  hi  **lron  ig«,"  toI.  dx^  Jane  7, 


'Bon  Oad.'' 


Por'oe-laiiL  (Ceramics.)  A  hard,  paitiallj 
vitrified,  form  of  pottery,  divided  into  two  classes 
known  as  hard  and  toft,  which  names  indicate  the 
comparative  hardness  of  the  wares,  due  largely  to 
the  aifferent  quantities  of  silica  in  the  compositioii. 
The  porcelain  of  China  (see  p.  1765,  **Mech.  Diet") 
is  composed  of  kaolin  and  petuntze,  one  a  peculiar 
clay  and  the  other  a  fddspar.  Sflex  (flint)  is  a 
form  of  silica  commonly  used  in  English  porcelain, 
and  entering  as  it  does  into  some  of  the  better  fomui 
of  stone- ware  and  queen 's-ware,  they  partake 
largely  of  the  porcelain  character. 

Porcelain  is  translucent  and  breaks  with  a  vitreons  fiac- 
tore,  bright  and  dean,  differine  from  the  softer  forms  of 
1  which  &Yence  forms  Uie  most  attraetiTe  ex 


pottery  oi 
Brognii 
rie*  d  P&te  IVafM/MceNf ,' 


Fowjf  Thuk  Loeomoiivt, 


nple. 

Brogmart^s  clansiflcation,  under  the  general  head  of  **Pou- 

"  "  enumerates  three  kinds  of  poroe- 

1.  Hard  porcelain  :  poruiaUu  dmrt. 

2.  Natural  soft  porcelain :  pondaine  Umdn  nutmtlU. 
8.  Artificial  soft  porcelain  :  ponetaime  tendr^  arti/leiettt. 

1.  UAao  Poroxlahi  is  distinguished  by  a  fine,  hard,  tzans- 
Incid  paste  ;  it  has  a  hard  earthr  glaie  and  a  more  ritreovs 
character  than  other  pottery,  which  accounts  for  its  glas«7 
fhieture.  and  its  sonority. 

The  elementB  which  enter  Into  the  eomporition  of  haid 
porcelain  are  kaolin,  feldspar,  chalk,  and  sometimes  silicioos 
sand,  plasUc  clay,  and  powder  of  broken  pwoelain. 

Following  in  the  description  the  practice  at  the  manufactoiy 
at  S^rres :  — 

The  kaolin  of  St.  Yrieix  yields  both  the  axglUaeeons,  flinty 
rarieties.  The  feldnpar  is  taken  from  a  rock  of  pegmatite  a 
St.  Trieix.  The  vilicious  sand  is  from  Aumont,  near  CrelL 
The  chalk  is  from  Bougiral.  The  plastic  olaj  from  Aboo- 
dant,  near  the  forest  of  Dieux. 

The  followiqg  is  the  composition  at  Sevres :  — 

SUox 0.580 

Alumina 0.816 

Chalk 0.045 

Potash O.O30 


1.000 

The  preparation  of  the  paste  is  bv 
means  of  careful  grinding,  lerifo- 
tion,  sifting,  incorporation,  dila- 
tion, straining,  ripening,  and  th« 
subsequent  operations  upon  tbf^ 
paste  are  by  means  of  throwing  or 
molding,  or  the  two  united  mack 
as  in  other  species  of  pottsry  but 
with  greater  exactness  and  delicacy 
in  proportion  as  the  work  is  of  a 
more  delicate  or  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. 
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Owing,  howerer,  to  the  less  plastic  and  tough  character  of 
the  porcelain  paste  great  care  is  necessary,  and  proceMes  for 
eondenshig  the  paste  by  pressure  in  bags  or  wire  cloth  ww- 
sels  bare  been  employed,  and  are  described  by  Brognlart  and 
othen  as  the  inTention  of  MM.  Honors,  Orourelle,  Alluand, 
de  Gaan  and  others.  See  under  *'Pofm«,'*  Laboulaye,  toI.  iii. 
The  paste  for  articles  of  statuary  which  are  not  to  be  glased 
but  x«main  in  biscuit  form  is  composed  of  :  — 

Clay  of  the  flinty  kaolin 0.64 

Feldspar 0.16 

Sand  of  Aumont 0.16 

Chalk 0.04 

Too 

The  largest  pieces  ave  made  of  a  much  more  plastic  com- 
position by  M.  fiegnier :  — 

CUy  of  flinty  kaoUn 0.48  to  0.44 


Pipe  clay  of  Abondant    .    . 

Feldspar 

Quartsose  sand  of  Aumont 
Chalk 


0.21  to  0.25 
0.16  to  0.17 
0.16  to  0.09 
0.04  to  0.05 


1.00      1.00 
The  mode  of  fashioning  is  by  throwing-wheel  or  mold, 
which  see. 

After  a  slight  drying  In  the  air,  the  pieces  are  baked  in  the 
waste-heat  chambeor at  the  upper  part  of  the  porcelain  kiln, 
(see  PoBCKLAiH  Kxui),  where  they  are  oarefuUy  preserved 
from  soot  by  encasing  In  eauttes^  which  axe  boxes  of  refrac- 
tory clay  like  seggars,  whieh  see. 

The  glBM  (Fr.  amterU),  is  of  the  pegmatite  of  Saint  Trieix, 
the  mean  composition  of  which  is :  — 

Silez , 0.74 

Alumina 0.18 

Potash 0.07 

Chalk  and  manganeiie 0.01 

Too 

The  articles  are  dipped  in  the  slip,  whieh  is  the  result  of 
the  most  careful  grinding  and  straining,  and  the  quality  is 
Judged  by  the  rate  at  which  it  will  descend  in  still  water  in 
aoylindrieal  graduated  glass  ressel,  in  which  it  has  been 
•l^tated  so  as  to  be  in  a  sfaite  of  suspension. 

The  firing  of  the  ware  is  done  at  a  high  temperature  m  as 
to  soften  the  compound. 


which  is  partiaUy  fused 
by  the  heat,  giving  it  the 
vitreous  and  translucent 
ehazaeter  whieh  belongs 
to  porcelain.    See  Por- 

OSLAOlKlLN. 

The  encasing  of  the 
pleees  in  the  kiln  is  a 
carefully  arranged  mat- 
ter, and  the  accompany- 
ing figure  shows  two 
forms,  one  half  of  each 
being   represented.     In 


Fig.  1999. 


B  A 

Seggars  far  Siorts  Porcdain. 


the  rings  a  have  spurs  projecting  inwardly  on 
whieh  are  laid  rondeaux,  6,  which  serve  to  support  the  plates 
or  dishes  e  e.  The  aeggars  (coMltes)  axe  of  a  special  siae  and 
height  for  eaoh  description  of  ware.    See  Pobcblais  Kuji. 

%.  Natcbal  Soit  Poboxlaxh.    This  is  an  Kngllsh  invention 
of  whieh  the  Woreester  poroelain  may  be  considered  the 
The  works  at  that  oi^  were  started  about 
is  a  grade  between  fine  faience  and  hard 


leprwentatiTe.  The  works  at  that  oit^  were  started  about 
1761.  The  paste  is  a  grade  between  fine  faience  and  hard 
porcelain.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  a  base  of  kaolin 
aiid  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  obtained  by  the 
oalelnatlon  of  bones. 

The  following  recipes  show  that  gnat  latitude  of  propor- 
tloB  is  practiced :  — 

Saint-Amans.  AiUn. 
▲nlllaeeous  kaolin,  trashed  .  0.11  0.41  0.810 
Flinty  kaolin,  emde  and  ground     -        -  0.290 

Pipe-clay 0.19     - 

Calcined  flint 0.21    0.16       0.025 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.48    0.48       0.405 

Too  Too     \m 

The  paste  is  very  plastic  and  is  fashioned  after  the  man- 
ner usual  with  fine  faience,  yielding  readily  to  the  throwing- 
wheel  or  mold.  The  kiln  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  fine 
faience  (see  Fahmci)  having  fires  d  alandier.  The  glaie  is 
lead  and  boracic  acid  glass,  harder  than  that  for  faience^  but 
not  so  hard  as  the  eoMvcris  of  hard  poroelain.  It  is  laid  on 
by  immersion  in  the  slip  glaae. 

The  following  is  one  example  of  glaae :  — 

Feldspar  

ffllex  or  qnartcoee  sand 

Borax,  crude 

Flint  glass 


Saint- Amani. 
.    .    0.48 
.     .    0.(i9 
.    .    0.22 
,    .    0.21 


1.00 


The  giaaing  materials  are  fritted,  and  after  grinding  10  to 
12  per  cent,  of  minium  is  added. 

The  firing  of  the  glased  and  decorated  ware  is  at  a  mod- 
erate heat. 

8.  AannoiAL  Tkhdib  Poaoxuini.  >-  The  porcelain  made  at 
Sevres  until  1804,  when  the  difficulty  of  working  in  so  little 
plastic  a  material  caused  it  to  be  discarded. 

The  paste  is  marly,  fine,  dense,  almost  vitreous,  hard,  trans- 
lucid,  and  f  udble  at  a  high  temperature.  The  paste  has  but 
little  adherence,  and  was  alwavs  molded.  After  having  ac- 
quired some  little  tenacity  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gum  adragante,  the  dry  pieces  were  finished  on  the 
lauie.  The  setting  of  the  ware  in  the  kiln  or  mulBe  was 
aoeompanied  with  great  difliculty,  as  the  objects  required  to 
be  stayed  and  supported  by  pieces  made  in  the  same  paste  in 
order  that  they  might  exactly  follow  the  contraction. 

The  composition  was  eminently  vitreous.  A  frit  was  made 
as  follows :  — 

Niter 0.230 

Grey  marine  salt 0.072 

Alum 0.086 

Soda  of  Alicante 0.086 

Oypsum  of  Montmatre 0.066 

Sand  of  Fontainbleau 0.600 

iloo 

The  composition  of  the  paste  was :  — 

The  frit,  as  above 0.75 

Chalk 0.17 

Galcarean  marl  of  Argenteuil 0.08 

Too 

The  glaae  was  put  on  by  sprinkling.    It  was  composed :  — 

Sand  of  Fontainbleau,  oaldned 0.27 

Calcined  flint 0.11 

Llthaxge 0.88 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.09 

Carbonate  of  potash 0.15 

Too 

The  materials  are  mixed,  melted  in  a  omcible,  crushed, 
and  sgain  melted  and  crushed.  The  firing  is  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  required  for  the  biscuit.  Care  is  token 
to  treat  the  interior  surface  of  the  seggars  {cazeUtt)  with  the 
same  glaae  In  order  that  they  may  not  absorb  that  of  the 
objects  contained  in  them. 

Histoiy  and  development  of  the  ceramic  art.  report  of 
Htetor  Ti/ndaU.  **  GmleiMMoI  ExkibMen  lUports^**  Group  II., 
VOL  ill.,  p.  2. 

Chemistry  and  composition  of  Japanese  porcelains  and  por^ 
oelain  rocks,  by  Wvrtz,  Ibid.^  114. 

Prof.  Wurtx.  report  on 
iapanese    ....     *'Av.  4*  Afiii.  Jb«r.,"  xxiU.  199. 
PBiaUng,  JoeUt     .    .    .     "  SaentiJU  Amenam  Sup..^^  7806. 
•  "JMan.  4*  BtfOder,'*  viii.  Iffl. 
"  Seientijie  Ameriean  5^.,"  270& 

Bngmart^t  "Arts  (Xrami^ue*.^* 

ManyaiVs  "Hutoff  of  Pottery  and  Pontlam." 

Sink's  **  History  o/Ancisnt  Pottery. ^^ 

Por'oe-lain  Ce-ment^  For  mending  china 
or  glaaa  ware. 

Gelatine 5 

Chromate  of  lime 1 

Anoint  the  edges,  press  together,  and  expose  in  the  sun- 
light. 

Por'ce-Iain    CoPon.     {Ceramics.)     Colored 

f  lasses  which  fuse  upon  the  biscuit  surface  in  firing, 
luxes  with  metallic  colors ;  oxides  generally. 

Cobalt Blue. 

Chromium Green. 

Oxide  of  Iron Brown. 

Oxide  of  uranium Black. 

Oxide  of  titanium Yellow. 

Chromate  of  lead Yellow. 

Chromate  of  bary  to    ....  Yellow. 

Oxide  of  manganese    ....  Black,  violet,  brown. 

Sesqui-oxide  of  iridium  .    .    .  Black. 

Oxide  of  cobalt Black,  blue-grey. 

Proto-chromatc  of  iron    .    .    .  Brown. 

Purple  of  owwius Purple. 

Sub-oxide  of  copper    ....  Red. 

Oxide  of  copper Green. 

Oxide  of  chromium     ....  Green. 

Por'oe-lain  E-leo'tro-pla-ting;.  Sulphur  is 
diwohed  in  oil  of  lavender  spike  to  a  sirupy  con- 
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sifltence ;  then  chloride  of  gold  or  chloride  of  plati- 
num is  dissolved  in  siilpharic  ether,  and  the  two 
solutions  mixed  under  a  gentle  heat  The  com- 
pound is  next  evaporated  until  of  the  thickness  of 
ordinary  paint,  in  which  condition  it  is  applied 
with  a  brush  to  such  portions  of  the  china,  glass,  or 
other  fabric  as  it  is  desired  to  cover,  according  to 
the  design  or  pattern,  with  the  electro-metallic  de- 
posit. The  objects  are  baked  in  the  usual  way 
before  they  are  immersed  in  the  hath. 

For'ce-lain  Kiln.  The  porcelain  kiln  is  a 
high  cylindrical  tower  with  a  dome,  built  of  re- 
fractory bricks.  It  has  two  or  three  vaulted  stages 
and  is  flanked  at  its  \mae  by  several  furnaces,  from 
which  the  flame  reaches  the  lower  kiln  chamber  by 
horizontal  passages,  thence  the  upper  chamber  by 
vertical  canals,  and  eventually  the  chimney  at  the 
summit. 

See  Plate  XXXV.  which  is  a  representation  of  the  poroeUin 
kiln  of  Sevroj*,  France. 

The  upiMjr  chamber  is  for  the  baking  of  the  green  ware, 
bringing  it  to  the  biscuit  stage,  after  which  the  objects  re- 
c<>ive  the  glaze  (roM(vr/<)  and  then  take  their  final  firing  in 
the  lower  »tory.  The  pieces  are  placed  in  refractory  clay 
boxe^  termed  {cazettes)  seggani  (which  nee),  which  are  piled  in 
the  furnace  forming  high  (*oluuins  which  reach  almost  to  the 
vaulted  ceiling.  The  d(M)r  of  the  kiln  (laboratoirt)  is  then 
cloi«ed  and  luted,  and  fho  fires  lighted  io  the  furnace.  The 
fires  bum  about  36  houn*. 

The  ciuimlMsrH  of  the  kiln  are  entered  by  arched  openings 
which  are  bricked  up  when  f  uli  and  the  kiln  is  ready  to  fire. 
The  furnaces  are  6  in  number,  around  the  base  of  the  kiln, 
and  thu  fire  is  direct,  the  air  to  support  combustion  entering 
by  way  of  the  ash-pot  as  usoal. 

The  couleurs  de  grand  feu  are  reqttired  to  support  an  equal 
temperature  with  the  paste  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as 
the  other  cla&<«  of  colon,  couleurs  tUs  vnou/7M,  which  are  fired 
in  mufSes  divided  into  stories  and  celles.     See  Porcklain 

MUPPLB. 

Another  form  of  porcelain  kiln  at  Sdrres  lias  furnaces  & 
eUandier,  with  a  diving  draft.  Fig.  36,  p.  20,  st^na,  shows 
a  three-story  kilir  witli  furnaces  around  them,  but  the  sec- 
tion cuts  through  only  one  at  each  stage.  The  two  lower 
ones  arc  a  alandier. 

For'ce-lain  Mold'ing.  ( Ceramics.)  In  mold- 
ing porcelain,  if  the  hollow  object  is  to  have  two 
exterior  faces,  the  moid  is  in  two  parts,  which, 
when  joined,  present  an  interior  surface  correspond- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  object ;  the  paste  is  applied 
in  each  portion  and  smoothed  on  the  exposed  sur- 
face, which  forms  the  interior  of  the  va.se  (for  in- 
stance). The  parts  of  the  mold  are  then  brought 
together  and  the  joint  made  by  the  hand,  a  spatula, 
or  a  smooth  shell  introduced  into  the  interior. 

A  hollow  shallow  object  such  as  a  dish  or  tureen, 
is  made  by  another  method,  termed  moulage  a  la 
croute,  the  paste  is  rolled  upon  a  marble  table,  in 
the  manner  of  a  piecrust,  hence  the  name,  and  is 
laid  upon  the  mold,  applying  to  the  surface  a 
sponge  dipped  in  thin  slip.  "  See  Plate  XXX  VI. 

For  thin  hollow  objects,  the  mouleige  par  coulage  is  adopted, 
the  thin  paste  being  poured  into  the  mold,  which  has  a  plug 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  opened  after  a  time  to  allow  the  su- 
pertinous  slip  to  run  out ;  the  mold  is  porous,  and  the  plug 
is  withdrawn  after  a  time  determined  by  experience,  when  a 
sufficient  thicknejm  of  the  slip  ^hiill  have  adhered  to  the 
mold.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  for  a  greater  thick- 
ness. 

For  a  cup  it  needs  but  to  pour  a  thin  slip  into  a  cavity  of 
the  right  shape  in  a  block  of  plaster.  The  water  passing 
through  the  pores  of  the  plaster  allows  the  paste  to  gather 
on  the  sidert  of  the  mold,  and  the  superfluous  paste  is  poured 
out.    This  if»  the  way  in  which  very  thin  ware  is  made. 

In  making  thin  objects  of  large  size  by  rotUage,  the  aid  of 
an  air-pump  is  called  for :  either  to  compress  the  air  inside 
the  mold,  or  to  remove  the  natural  pressure  of  the  air  from 
the  exterior  of  the  hollow  mold.     See  Plate  XXXVI. 

In  the  former  case  (compression)  the  slip  is  projected  into 
the  interior  of  the  hermetically  cloned  mold  by  a  tube  of 
caoutchouc,  and  the  superfluous  slip  withdrawn  by  a  fau- 
cet below  ;  the  compressed  air  introduced  into  the  mold  by 
another  tube  holds  against  the  int4>rior  of  the  mold  the  paste 
which  would  be  disposed  to  slip  down. 

In  the  latter  oaae  (exhaustion),  the  upper  part  of  the  mold 


is  open  to  give  access  to  the  atmosphere  and  all  the 

der  of  the  mold  is  covered  by  a  box  of  sheet-iron,  ae  in  fff^ . 

2000.    The  slip  is  injected  and  the  exoees  drawn  off  bj  tha 

Fig.  2000. 


RegnaulVs  Apparatus  for  Molding  with  AvrExhaust  ( Sutiom). 

faucet  below.  The  air  inside  the  box  around  the  porous 
mold  i?  nithdrawn  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  ujmn  the  paste  adhering  to  the  mold 
keeps  the  paste  from  slipping  down,  as  mentioned  in  the 
previous  case. 

The  molding  completed,  by  means  stated,  the  ol\)ec(  u 
allowed  to  dry  in  position,  by  absorption  of  its  moisture  bj 
the  mold  and  the  action  of  the  air  ;  the  shrinkage  render*  it 
easily  withdrawn  and  it  is  then  finished.  Thi^  may  be  up<a 
the  wheel,  by  scraping,  by  adding  to  or  mending  portions, 
hollowing  out,  stamping,  adding  molded  portions,  carving, 
and  ornamenting  in  various  ways  with  colors,  deaigns,  and 
what  not. 

To  resume  at  the  point  of  withdrawing  the  green  v«xe 
from  the  mold,  —  the  objects  are  dried  in  the  air  for  several 
days,  and  then  those  which  were  faahkmed  upon  tbe  wheel 
are  returned  to  it,  and  by  means  of  sharp  tools,  of  shapes 
and  sizes,  called  tournatsiua^  which  have  some  re«emblan« 
to  metal-turning  tools,  —  the  object  Is  retouched,  the  angles 
sharpened,  hollows  deepened,  the  protnberaaoea  and  mold- 
ings smoothed,  the  foliation  repaired,  and  the  whole  object 
brought  to  the  detail  and  thickneas  required.  This  opera- 
tion is  the  tourruissage. 

Scraping  (grattagt)  is  adopted  with  objects  not  fa8hi(»ed 
on  the  wheel. 

The  repairing  or  refilling  (remplusage)  which  follows,  con- 
sists in  stopping  up  with  paste  defects  in  the  molding,  or 
holes  produced  in  the  subsequent  Ummassoffe. 

The  evidage,  estampofpe^  and  moUtage  which  follow,  refer 
to  the  engraving,  recessing,  stamping,  molding,  and  attach- 
ing molded  ornaments,  after  which  come  the  artistic  sculp- 
turing and  the  gamissage.  which  last  refers  to  the  surface 
artistic  ornamentation.    Tne  next  opetation  is  firing.    See 

PORCELAin   IClLM. 

Certain  kinds  of  articles  required  in  large  numben  and 
of  exactly  equal  sise  are  molded  by  revolving  wheel  and 
templet,  as  in  Fig.  7201,  p.  2770.  '*Mtc4.  Diet.*' 


PORCELAIN  MOLDING. 
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PORCELAIN  PLATE  MACHINE. 


The  templet,  having  »t  its  working  edge  the  exact  half 
figure  of  one  face  of  the  object,  is  attached  to  a  plate  which 
\»  adjustable  on  an  arm  which  has  a  center  of  motion  to 
permit  adjustment. 

The  plate  is  adjustable  vertical ly  and  longitudinally  on 
the  arm,  and  a  plate  beneath  the  arm,  secured  by  set  screws, 
limits  the  downward  drop  of  the  arm,  the  latter  is  held  down 
at  the  required  distance  by  a  set  nut.  By  means  of  all  these 
adjustments  the  required  thickness  is  given  to  the  plate, 
saucer,  or  other  object,  the  top  of  the  turning  wheel  giving 
the  conformation  to  the  interior  surfaee  of  the  article.  The 
distance  between  the  templet  and  wheel  is  the  thickness  of 
the  article.  Templets,  for  each  different  article  required  to 
be  fashioned,  are  kept  in  titock,and  are  placed  at  pleasure  on 
the  arm ;  a  suitable  wheel-head  also  being  attached  to  the 
vertical  spindle  to  correspond  with  said  templet. 

Por'ce-lain  Muffle.  A  kiln  in  which  por- 
celain is  fired  to  fix  the  colors  which  will  not  bear 
the  great  heat  of  the  porcelain  kiln.  The  colors 
are  divided  on  this  line  into  couieurs  de  grand  feu 
and  couieurs  des  mouftes. 

The  muffle  is  a  box  of  refractory  clay,  divided  into  storiai 
and  cells  to  contain  painted  porcelain,  and  is  enveloped  in 
the  flames  of  the  furnace,  which,  however,  do  not  reach  the 
interior,  as  the  effect  of  contact  of  flame  and  smoke  would 

Pig.  2(X)1. 


Muffle  for  Firing  Decorated  Porcdain.    (Sivret.) 

deface  the  objects.  The  inclosed  ware  i»  examined  by  means 
of  peep-holes  {msiires),  which  are  closed  by  a  removable  plug 
of  baked  clay.  The  condition  of  the  ware  is  ascertained  by 
the  color  and  by  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  slips  which  can 
be  withdrawn  for  accurate  examination. 

Por'ce-iaiii  Fate  Ten'dre.  (Ceramics.)  Soft 
paste  porcelain.  Vieux  Shvres:  made  there  till 
1804. 

Por'ce-lain  Plate  Ma-chine'.  The  machines 
shown  in  Figs.  2002,  2003,  2004,  are  those  used  in 
the  making  of  porcelain  plates  by  M.  Faure,  of 
Limoges,  France. 

The  hand  process  may  be  first  described  in  brief : 


"  To  produce  the  plate,  three  distinct  operations  are 
Mtry  —  the  forming,  the  molding,  and  the  turning.  The 
forming  (<'6atfcA4ij:«)  consists  in  giving  to  the  soft  paste  an 
approximate  form.  The  workman  taking  a  ball  of  the  plaa- 
tie  mass  places  it  on  a  wooden  disk,  the  center  of  which  oo- 
'ncidet  with  that  of  his  wheel.    He  then  flattnu  the  maM 


^cide 


until  it  assumes  a  lenticular  shape,  the  molecules  being 
pressed  to  follow  a  spiral  from  the  center  outward.  This  is 
then  put  in  a  dry  place  for  a  short  period.  Molding  consists 
in  forcing  the  mass  formed  as  above  into  a  mold,  which  im- 
parts to  it  the  exterior  form  of  the  plate.  By  means  of  a 
dampened  sponge  the  workman  pressee  on  the  paste  unUl  It 
takes  the  imprint,  working  always  from  center  outward,  and 
leaving  enough  material  wherewith  to  form  the  base  portion. 
With  a  knife  he  removes  the  excesi;  of  material  and  then 
places  the  plate  in  a  drying  chamber,  where  it  becomes  sof- 
ciently  solid  to  be  removed  from  the  mold.  It  is  then  about 
twice  the  thickness  to  which  it  ultimately  must  be  re- 
duced. 

"  The  turning  operation  brings  the  object  to  its  proper  di- 
mensions.   A  cutting  tool  is  used  to  remove  the  ezceos,  and 

Pig.  2002. 


IKcUt-making  Mackint.    Limoges     {Crohte  Making.) 

the  diameter  of  the  plate  being  traced  with  a  compass,  it  Is 
removed  and  finished  by  thinning  the  edges.  The  plate  is 
then  ready  for  baking. 

*'  The  difficulty  in  the  above  is  that  peculiar  to  all  hand- 
work—variability. 

Fig.  2008. 


Baumakmg  Uaekhu.    (Molding.) 
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POROUS  CUP. 


Fig.  Tim. 


**  Piff.  2002  exhibitfl  side  and  front  riewit  of  the  apparatus  | 
for  making  croUtes,  or  thin  flat  diskg  of  pa^tte.    A  ifi  the  lathe  | 
head  made  of  planter  mortar,  formed  on  the  iron  armatiure  a.  i 
B  is  a  piece  of  nheepskin  extended  on  a  copper  circle,     c  is  I 
the  calibrating  tool  which  spreads  the  paste.     D  is  the  tool 
arbor.    Thl«  is  lifted  by  a  cord  and  pedal,  and  descends  by 
its  own  weight.     E  in  a  stop  limiting  the  descent,  which  in 
also  adjusted  by  the  derice  at  F.     The  plaj<tic  material  is 
placed  in  ball-shape  on  B,  and  the  lathe  pet  in  motion  by 
prewjiug  a  p»cdal.     A  second  pedal-presssed  tool  descends  ver- 
tically, with  an  accelerated  Telocity  at  the  beginning,  Mtops  ' 
a  few  HocondB  for  the  operator  to  cent«jr  the  ball  with  the  j 
palm  of  the  hand  and  hold  it  so  hs  to  resist  the  contrifugal 
force,  and  then  continues  its  travel  with  jilackened  speed. 
At  the  end  of  its  movement  the  tool  lias  reduced  the  paste 
into  a  cake,  of  a  surface  and  volume  conforming   to  thut 
which  the  plate  ultimately  is   to  possess.     As  soon  as  one 
erollte  is  prepiired  the  tool  rises,  and  a  second  ball  of  paste  is 
inserted,  and  so  on. 

"  The  second  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the  front  and  side  views 
in  Fig.  2«t<>3,  serv'es  to  replace  the  crohte  in  the  axis  of  the 
lathe  without  deviation  of  the  center,  when  turned  over  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  mold,  it  is  a  cast-iron  frame 
carr>ing  four  collars,  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  axes  of  which  coincide. 
The  pair  above  guide  the  tool  arbor;  those  below,  the  lathe 
spindle.  B  is  the  lathe  hea<i  surmounted  b>  the  mold.  C  is 
a  platform  to  which  is  .secure*!  the  sheepskin  circle  to  which 
the  rroute  is  attached,  liy  carrying  this  jiiatform  down,  the 
eroutr  \n  brought  in  contact  with  the  mold.  When  the 
eroutf  is  detached  the  platform  and  shoei.vkiii  is  lifted  by  the 
counter  weight  a.  D  is  a  friction  ge.ir  thrown  Into  action  by 
the  counterweighted  pedal  6.  This  serves  to  throw  the  lathe 
Into  or  out  of  motion  at  will.     E  is  the  motor. 

"  The  third  apparatus,  of  which  a  front  view  is  given  in  Fig. 
2004,  consists  of  a  vertical  frame  carrying  the  lathe  below,  a 
calibrating  tool  in  the  center,  and  the  mold- 
in  j;  t<»ol  above.     The  cro^te  A  coming  from 
the  second  machine  is  secured  to  the  lathe 
tiPii  I;       ,'         '.      Holding  tool  moved  by  the 
UhxhUu  c.     D  tJ"   m  adjustable  collar.     E  a 
cnrviagp  regiilHtiiig  the  movement  of  the  tool 
♦'ffecteii  by  the  liandle  F.     C  is  a  gaj^e  for 
regultttiu^r  thu  fnrm  of  the  plate.     H  is  the  I 
cjiJibriiriiii;    tuol      The  croute   being  on  the 
Uthi.*  larnd  ih*"  tool  is  caused  to  descend. and 
ilir  |..Hte  at  the  center,  determin- 
iiii.:    its    thickness.     Iteing  re- 
?*En''ted  in   its  motion   by  the 
iTMi  lo  or  gage  o  which  repre- 
■•1  i.!s  the  profile  of  the  plate, 
Mi  <  being  submitted  to  a  hori- 
A.  ij^ttl   movement,   it   necessa- 
rily works  the  object  according 
t«'  the  desired  exterior  form  in- 
dl(  ttted  by  the  gage. 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  tool 
should  exercise,  on  the 
I  bottom    and    rim,    cer- 
tain relative  pressures. 
These  are,  however,  de- 
peiident  on  the  section  of  the 
ni'tite  :  and  this   is   perfectly 
rii^tilated  by  the  first  machine. 
lt*j:arding   the  shaping  of  the 
edt'<?s.  the  tool  acting  at  a  de- 
termined angle  and  with  heli- 
cohilal    faces    cuts    the    paste 
while  compressing  it,  and  rep- 
re'-nnts  the  work  of  the  hand 
re»:ulated  and  perfect^nl. 

"  The  calibrating  gives  the 
Ti<  lish,  and  produces  the  raised 
itions  which  decorat«  the 
pice.  The  tool  merely  pol- 
ishes without  pressing,  and 
this  terminated,  a  s^tecial  tool 
removes  the  material  which 
extends  over  the  edges  of  the  mold.  The  workman  then 
lightly  lifts  the  extreme  edge  so  as  to  facilitate  withdrawal, 
and  removes  the  mold  to  a  warm  place  for  drying,  as  already 
explained.  .      ,  .      ^ 

'*  With  regard  to  production,  by  hand  work  alone  about 
100  plutea  per  day  can  be  made.  A  single  workman,  aided 
by  two  children,  can  by  the  above  machine  average  450  per 
day."  — "£M//^nn  de  la  Society  d' Encouragement  fwur  I' In- 
dustrie Nationale.'* 

Por'ce-laln  Stove.  Tlie  use  of  porcelain  for 
stoves  is  very  cornTnon  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Sweden.  A  number  of  such  were  shown  in  Paris, 
1878.  FifTS.  2(105,  2006,  show  two  made  by  Joseph 
de  Ceute,  of  Vienna. 

''.They  are  the  artistic  development  of  the  Tartar  kang  and 
the.Russian  brick  stove,  each  of  which,  however,  is  bedstead 


M  well  as  stove.  The  former  is  heated  by  fermenting  dimg, 
and  Is  a  true  hot-bed,  while  the  Russian,  one  step,  ud  & 
large  one,  in  advance,  is  heated  by  burning  wood. 


Fig.  'Jim. 


Fig.  200a 


Plat€-making  Machine. 
( Turning.) 


Gtrmon  Poredam  Storm, 
{De  Ceute,  Ftomo.) 


The  advantage*  of  th9 
cernuiic  >.vviT  tht-  metal- 
lic material  are  several. 

1.  Not  being  good  con- 
ductors of  heat,  they 
radiate  it  slowly  and 
without  sudden  changes. 

2.  Being  bulky,  they  hold  heat  equally  and  for  a  long 
time,  even  after  the  fire  has  burned  out. 

8.  They  do  not  scorch  or  "bum  the  air,"'  or  the  floating 
particles  of  dust  in  it. 

4.  They  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  open  grate. 

•'  The  matejial  is  earthenware  molded  into  tiles  or  hollow 
bricks,  about  6"  or  8''  square  and  several  inches  thick-  They 
are  made  in  a  groat  rariety  of  ornamental  forms,  uid  are 
generally  glazed  on  the  outer  or  expose<l  fac«,  either  white  — 
which  is  most  common  —  or  brown,  red,  green,  or  black. 
Besides  the  ordinary  flat-faced  tiles,  they  are  made  with  in- 
cised or  raised  designs,  or  are  molded  in  high  relief,  «>  that 
when  combined  they  form  recessed  panels  or  projecting  fil- 
lets and  moldings,  in  a  variety  of  archit«5tural  patterns. 

"  The  back  portion  of  the  tile  exposed  to  the  fire  or  heated 
gases  rising  from  it  is  perforated  and  peculiarly  shaped,  so 
as  to  expose  a  large  surface  and  make  a  series  of  tubular 
openings  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  the  heat  into  the 
body  of  the  tile. 

"  The  shape  of  the  stove  formed  of  these  tile#  varies  with 
the  taste  of  the  fabricant  and  the  demands  of  the  consumer. 
They  are  generally  from  6  to  8  or  10  feet  high,  with  a  breadth 
of  3  or  4  feet.  Usually  there  is  a  deep  recess  above  the  fir^ 
space,  or  an  opening  quite  through,  the  stove  b^ng  divided 
in  that  portion  into  the  parts  united  above  by  an  entablature 
and  cornice.  Cylindrical  or  columnar  stoves  are  also  made  ; 
indeed,  the  modifications  are  numerous,  to  conform  to  the  va- 
r>ing  taste  or  fashion  of  the  time.  Lower  and  broader  strives 
are  now  coming  into  use  with  large  openings  in  front,  so  tli*t 
the  fire  may  be  seen  and  enjoyed  as  in  an  open  flre-piace, 
while  the  heat  is  much  better  utiUied."  —  P»OF.  Blau. 

Po'ro-type.  A  method  of  copying  engravinp*. 
It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the 
face  of  the  pnnt  occupied  by  ink  is  non-porous. 

A  gM  which  acts  upon  a  certain  chemical  agent,  and  either 
bleaches  or  discolors  it,  is  permitted  to  penetrate  a  cop^n  r- 
plate  engraving  or  woodcut  where  possible,  and,  coming  into 
conUct,  as  it  permeates,  with  paper  which  has  been  suitably 
prepared,  brings  about  a  reaction,  —  that  is  to  say,  wherever 
the  gas  has  found  means  to  penetrate,  the  color  of  the  pre- 
pared paper  alters,  and  a  copy  of  the  ennaTing  is  in  this  way 
produced.  —  ^^  Photogn^hisches  Arehiv.^^ 

Fo'roas  Cup.  An  nnglazed  biscuit  ware,  upcd 
in  batteries  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  two  liquids, 
and  yet  not  oppoae  the  passage  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent. 


PORTABLE  BOAT. 
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PORTABLE  CRANE. 


Por'ta-ble  Boat.    One  capable  of  transporta- 
tion by  land ;  over  portages ;  sometimes  sectional. 

Fig.  2007  showx  the  sectioDsl  boat  of  tht*  Afrir4iu  traveler, 
U.  M.  Stanley,  which  he  tiansponed  overland  fur  the  navi- 

Fig.  2007. 


iitanUy's  Porteibte  Boat. 

gation  of  any  rivers  and  lakes  encounterc.l  during  his  re- 
tiejirches. 

The  boat  is,  when  put  together,  4<y  long  and  6'  4'^  wide. 
It  is  compojied  of  5  water-proof  sections,  which  may  be  firmly 
united  by  means  of  bolts  and  clamps.  This  craft,  the  *'  Liv- 
ingstone,'* is  the  largest  that  has  yet  floated  in  the  rivers  of 
interior  Africa. 

Fig.  2008  is  a  boat,  or  rather  ra/i.  made  of  a  number  of  in- 
flated pontons  bound  together  and  oraced  with  ban. 


Fig.  2008. 
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Pnnton  Portable  Boat. 

Fig.  20(t9  is  an  inflated  mattre.xs  witJi  gunwale,  rowlocks, 
and  thwarf  jj. 

Fig.  2(X»y. 


Inflatable  PortabU  Boat. 


The  United  States  Mu.seum  of  Fisheries  hat  models  of  port- 
able and  folding  boats. 


Co'vin\^. 
Fenner's. 


Hegeman/s, 


Also  of  canoes,  fishing-boats,  coracles,  etc. 

See  list  of  references  under  Boat,  p.  114,  sttpra^  to  eoUapP' 


ingf  folding.  B,tid  sectional  boats. 
Also  Fig.  2067,  p.  899,  '*Mech.  Diet.' 


Ponton  and  rigging  cutter, 

"  Orosser  Kerfurst  *'  . 
Ponton  steamer,  Olsen  . 
List  of  boats  .... 
Folding  boat  .     .    .    , 


•"E««^in«rr,'»xlriii.875. 

•  ''Seieniific  Amer.;'  xliii.  86. 

•  p.  114,  supra. 

•  Fig.  2057,  p.  899,  "Af«A.  Diet.» 

Porfa-ble  Ci'der  Press.  A  press  on  wheels; 
much  used  in  Normandy,  where  the  apples  are 
ground  and  nressed  by  machines  taken  from  farm 
to  farm,  mucti  as  threshing  is  done  in  this  country, 
and  steam-plowing  in  Britain. 

The  press  shown  in  Fig.  2010  is  one  made  by  Sam^n,  of 
Blois  {Loir  et  Cher).  A  horse  is  hitched  to  the  end  of  the 
sweep,  and  the  press  has  three  powers  of  gradually  increas- 
ing force,  being  shifted  from  to  each  in  succession  as  the 
pomace  b«comett  more  compacted.  A  dynamometer  is  at- 
taebed  to  indicate  the  pressure. 


Fig.  2010. 


PortabU  Cuter  Frrss. 

Port'a-ble  Crane.  One  which  is  transport- 
able upon  its  base.  The  traversing  crane  and  over- 
head crane  move  on  their  bases. 

See  RxawAT  CaAMi,  infra ;  Balaptck  CaANi,  Fig.  176,  p. 
66,  supra;  PoBTABLK  St£am-or\nb,  injra;  Portable  Hard- 
CBAHB,  Ibid. 

Contractor's  hoist,  Chap' 

man  If  Sutton,  Br.  .     .  •  "Engineering,*^  xxiv.  804. 
Derrick,  Lyons  .     .     .    .  •  "Afan.  4"  Build.,-  xi.  88. 
Hoist,  Pennypaeker      .     .  •  '*Iron  Age,'*  xix.,  Feb.  1,  p.  1. 

Fig.  2011. 


PortabU  Drill. 


PORTABLE   DRILL. 
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Port'a-ble  Drill.  A  drill  capable  of  being 
moved  to  its  work,  instead  of  the  converse.  See 
Bench  Drill,  Fij;.  287,  p.  95,  supra.  Also  list 
under  Dbill,  pp.  750-752,  "  Mech.  Did./'  and  ref- 
erences under  Drill,  p.  275,  supra. 

The  portable  drill  shown  in  Fig.  2011  can  be  placed  as  easily 
a8  a  rai-het  brace,  and  will  drill  at  nny  angle  in  any  position, 
at  any  diiitance,  and  in  any  direction  from  the  power.  The 
driving  apparatus  is  ^40  arranged  that  the  round  belt  which 
drive«i  the  machlne-i  passes  through  the  center  of  a  hollow 
Htud,  enabling  the  power  to  be  taken  off  in  any  direction, 
while  the  weighted  idler  keeps  the  belt  tight  at  whateTer 
distance  the  machine  is  worked. 

The  machine  is  intended  to  be  bolted  or  clamped  by  its 
base  to  the  piece  being  drilled.  It  can  be  adjusted  in  height 
by  drawing  the  post  out  of  the  socket,  and  radially  by  screw 
and  handle  on  the  arm.  The  arm  can  be  swung  on  the  pil- 
lar as  a  center  by  means  of  a  worm  and  tangent  wheel,  thus 
providing  deliaite  adjustments  in  every  direction.  The 
spindle-frame  swings  in  a  ball  and  socket  bearing  to  any 
angle  up  to  .'i*^  from  the  hu^,  and  is  also  provided  with  means 
of  Hxing  it  in  a  vertical  )K>!«ition.  The  whole  of  the  machine, 
including  the  post,  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  socket,  and  the 
po.<«t  (ttu'.Hed  into  the  horizontal  hole  in  the  socket  for  drilling 
in  a  direi-tiou  parallel  with  the  base. 

The  feed  motion  is  self-acting  and  variable. 

See  also  Flkxible  S^haft,  Fig.  1()60,  p.  347,  supra. 

Thorn f,  De  Haven  If  Co.  •  "  Euf^inrfr,"  xli.  486. 

*  '^Eit'^nif^rin^,'  xxii.  110. 

•  "  bon  A^e,"  xx.,  July  19,  p.  1. 

Port'a-ble  En'gine.  One  upon  wheels,  either 
to  be  hauled  from  place  to  place  or  self-driven. 
See  PoRT.\BLE   Stkam   Ex<iINK. 

Among  the  portable  engines  may  be  classed  — 


Agricultural  engines. 
Steam  fire  engine.>4. 
Steam  road  rollers. 
Steam  plowing  engines. 
Railway  crane. 


Traction  engines. 
Portable  steam  pump. 
Portiible  steam  hoists. 
Portable  steam  cranes. 
(Which  see.) 


Port'a-ble  En'gine  and  Pump.  The  port- 
able engine  pump  for  irrigating  purposes  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2012,  as  used  upon  the  Nile.  It  is  the  mod- 
ern substitute  for  the  shadiif,  mental,  picotah, 
nt)ria,  wljt'tl  with  pots,  etc. 

The  luiiiip  \h  fixed  on  ft  staging  over  a  stream,  and  is  driven 
by  a  portul'lo  LMiginc.  The  boiler  has  a  fire-box  considerably 
liir};or  tliau  the  ordinary  portuble  engine.';,  and  where  coal  is 
expi'usive,  as  in  Kjr>  i>r,  and  t\wrv  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
cotton  fitalk.s,  niai/.o,  etc.,  great  economy  is  obtained  by  feed- 
ing tlii.s  vi'^.'ijible  matter  into  the  fire-box  by  the  •■itraw- 
buruiiij;  aj)par;itu.-,  ilri\i'n  by  a  strap  from  the  cnink-.«haft, 
as  shown  in  the  engniving.     The  traveling  wheel<  are  made 


entirely  of  iron,  and  are  not  affected  by  exceauve  heat  or  the 
attack  of  insects.  The  pump  shown  in  the  engraving  faa« 
double  suction  pipes.  The  pipes  are  made  entirely  of  wrou^t 
iron,  with  a  view  of  saving  weight,  and  avoiding  the  IncoD- 
venionoe  caused  if  a  pipe  is  broken.  The  disk  is  accesuble 
for  examination  without  disturbing  any  of  the  joints. 

The  apparatus  has,  however,  rarious  other  uses,  such  u 
in  drainage,  sheep-washing,  emptying  docks  and  dams,  etc. 

See  also  Noria,  Fig.  1819,  p.  636,  supra. 

See  also  Ckhtritoqal  PunPL-sa  Ejtoike,  Fig.  1218,  p.  616, 
"AlecA,  Diet.'' 

Port'a-ble  Forge.  A  movable  foige  to  be 
used  in  the  tield,  on  the  march  by  pioneers,  in  the 
vicinity  of  temporary  works,  etc. 

Two  forms  are  shown  In  Figs.  2018,  2014.  They  are 
adapted  to  be  driven  by  hand  or  power,  baring  the  necessary 

Fig.  2018. 


**KfyMone''  Portable  Forge. 

hand-wheels  and  power  connections.  The  seetioDRl  ^^i^. 
Fig.  2018,  shows  the  relation  of  the  band-wheel  K,  band  0, 
fan  B,  tuyere  l>,  hearth  B,  quenching  trough  c,  and  table 
A.  Fis,  the  hanger  of  the  band-wheel.  The  functions  are 
similar,  but  the  parts  somewhat  modified. 

Fig.  ^70,  p.  905,  ''Mtrh.  Diet.'' 

Battkrt  Forge,  Fig.f>H7,  p.  249,  Ibid. 

Forge,  Figs.  l()t>4,  10sf>,  p.  354,  supra,  and  peferences.  pw- 
sim. 

Port'a-ble  Fur'nace.  One  which  is  trans- 
portable, as  in  the  case  of  charcoal  furnaces  for 
domestic  or  plumbing  purposes. 


Fig.  2012 


,-.!^ 


Portable  Engin*  Pmmp. 
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Fig.  2014. 


Portable  Forge. 

A  more  important  example,  however,  is 
the  oscillaiing  crucible  furnace  of  M.  Piat. 


The  crucible  Ib  permanently  inclosed  within  the  furnace 
wall,  and  the  two  are  moved  together,  whether  to  the  fur- 
nace and  chimney,  or  to  the  molds  on  the  floor  of  the  foun- 
dry. The  mode  of  heating  id  either  by  combustible  placed 
between  the  crucible  and  the  furnace  wall,  the  a«hefl  from 
which  fall  through  holes  in  the  furnace  when  the  crucible 
is  orer  the  draft,  or  the  heated  gases  from  a  gas  producer  are 
led  to  the  furnace  (Fig.  2016),  passing  through  the  r^en- 
erator  which  is  heated  by  the  gases  escaping  from  the  fur- 
nace in  the  direction  of  the  upper  arrow. 

The  furnace  containing  the  crucible  is  mored  on  wheels, 
as  in  Fig.  735,  p.  233,  supra^  or  is  slung  from  a  crane. 

PiatyVr •"Eng'in^w',*' xlix.  260. 

•  '^ Engineering^''  xxriii.  897. 

Port'a-ble  Hand'-crane.  A  crane  on  a  truck. 
Such  are  made  with  varying  capacities,  from  3  to 
10   tons.      The   hase    plate    is   a    mii8,"*(viji   easting 
thvckercU    ou     top, 


Fig.  son. 


and  of  sulfieieiit  sib© 
to  alliiw  the  Tiien  to 
work  at  whatever 
anv^lc  the  rrano  mnj 
he.  The  craue-poait 
la  nf  hanirnert^d  iron, 
thi'  jourualp  are  of 
great  Ipiigth,  and 
the  shafts  run  m 
^uii nil  till  bearings. 


Pvit  Portahle   Furnuct. 


It  is  shown  in  partyil  elevation  and  section  in  Fig. 
2015,  and  in  persi)ective  lunler  Crucible  Fur- 
nace, Fig.  737,  p.  233,  sni„a. 


Fi-  2'ati. 


Piat  Fumart,  with  Regenerator. 


Applebifs   Three-ton  PortuhU  Hand-crane. 

The  balance* weight  box  is  moyed  along  the  tail-pieces  by 
a  traversing  screw  worked  by  a  hiind-wheel.  There  i.^  a  fric- 
tion roller  to  take  the  weight  off  the  back  balance  and  to 
reduce  friction  in  turning.  The  illustration  shows  a  three- 
ton  crane. 

Fort'a-ble    Mill.      A    military    or    pioneer's 
mill. 
See  Army  Mill,  Fig.  Ill,  p.  47,  supra. 
Aubin *  *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2>IU^ 

Port'a-ble  Pump.  A  pump  for  irrigation, 
extinguishing  fires,  for  green-house  purposes,  wa- 
tering lawns,  etc. 

See  under  various  titles.  Such  as  IIydronettk, 
Aquapult,  etc. 

In  a  smaller  form  a  Stomach  Pump,  Imjectob,  Strinob 
DOUCHK,  etc.,  which  hh*. 

In  ono  f»fnse,  a  Firk  Engisk,  which  see. 

Fig.  2018  show.-*  a  French  i)ortaMe  pump  and  uink. 

See  Irrigation  I\mp,    Fiu's.  1473-147'),  p.  fy^,  supra. 

Soe  NoRiA  :  Portaule  Engine  and  I'ump,  :suprn. 

Also  Fig.  1218,  p.  61G,  "J/fc/i.  bid.- 

Port'a-ble  Raft.  One  capable  of  transporta- 
tion (HI  a  journey  as  di.stinet  from  one  simply  hove 
overboard  from  a  ship,  or  made  in  an  emergency 
from  masti*,  casks,  and  other  floating  material.  See 
Figs.  410.'>-4I08,  pp.  18.54,  ISf).'),  '' Affc/i.  Diet.'* 
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The 


tie  syvtem  shown  in  Figs.  202i)-2022  i» 
,  of  Petit-Bouig,  near  PariB.    The  railj 

Fig.  2021. 


that  of  31.  Decav- 
rails  have  iron  tle«  laid 


French  Portable  Pump. 

The  life-raft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2019,  is  of  a  form  that  might 
wJKely  be  adopted  for  ui»e  nearer  home.  Stanley's  portable 
raft  wa*  composed  of  eix  caoutchouc  ponton  tubes,  which 
wer«  inflated  at  pleasure  by  means  of  bellows.  These  tubes 
rest  tninHVcrsely  on  three  keels*,  to  which  are  lashed  the 
poles  shown  above.  The  bow  and  stem  consist  of  triangular 
compartments,  and  the  whole  during  transportation  may  be 

Fig.  2am. 


Stanley's  HnO. 

packed  in  n  oonvonieut  form.  It8  whole  weight  is  300 
pounds,  which  can  be  divided  into  live  loads  of  60  pounds 
eaf'h. 

See  also  Rakt,  "Jlf/r/j.  Z)/>r."  et  infra;  LlFE  BOAT,  Fig. 
1588,  p.  642,  supra ;  rouTAULK  Uoat,  supra. 

Port'a-ble  RaiP'way.  A  system  having 
tracks  in  section  liiid  down  on  plantations,  in  wine 
caves,  or  in  manufacturin'j;  establisenicnts,  for  con- 
veyance of  crops,  heavy  articles,  jiacka^'cs,  and 
what  not. 

Fig.  2'-»2(). 


/J    Y\ 


Portablt  Railway   Trurks^  Rails,  atui   Track. 

in  sections  of  track  5  meters  long,  more  or  leas,  with  »wit<*hps 
turn-outs,  and  turntables,  according  to  the  re«|uirement«  <«l 
the  special  case.  It  is  evident  that  while  in  field-railway*  a 
curve  may  be  admiwible,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to 
substitute  a  turntable  in  the  passages  of  a  yard  or  building. 

Fig.  2022. 


DerauviUe's   Portable  Railway. 


Turntable. 

The  trucks  shown  are  dumping  cars  usetl  in  plantation  uj* 
for  conveying  beets  esjH^cially  from  thi»  field  to  the  gucrerie 
or  distillery.  Other  forms  aire  used  in  wine  caves  and  in  fac- 
tories and  for  cane  plantations. 

FowUr^Br •  "JSngnn/er,--  xlviii.  34. 

Port'a-ble  Steam  Crane.  A  locoraoti\^ 
steam  crane.  Used  in  factorii^s  and  many  i>ublic 
and  private  works  of  the  larger  cla.HS. 

The  crane  shown  in  Fig.  2023  was  used  in  dis- 
monnting:  heavy  freight  from  fiat  cars  at  the  Pari* 
Kxi)osititm,  1878. 

The  .\veling  &  Porter  portable  steam  crane  is  a  modifira- 
ti«tn  of  their  tniction  engine,  having  the  same  loci»inotno 
))(.\\er  with  the  addition  oi  the  winding  drum  and  rmne 
The  fo(vt  of  the  jib  is  rijrged  in  front,  resting  u|)on  the  fnnt 
>>a>e-i>ieec  of  the  boiler,  and  the  top  is  supported  b\  inm  n-l? 
which  are  attached  to  the  .«ide  plate  brackets.  The  M^ri 
of  th«'  fire-box  are  extended  upward  to  form  the  crank  slnlt 
br:».-ket-. 

See.  abo.  Railway  Crank,  infra;  j^tkam  Cram,  "Mfh. 
Diet.' 

Port'a-ble  Steam  En'gine.  One  capable  of 
movin;2:  or  l)eing  moved  from  place  to  place.  Thev 
are  known  by  various  S|)ecific  names,  accordinj:  to 
pur]>ose,  usu'jilly.     See  various  captions  under  Tok- 

See  also  Portable  Steam  Engine,  Figs.  3895- 
3899,  pp.  17G9,  1770,  "Afec/j.  Diet." 
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2&61  pounds  of  feed-water,  by  weight. 
19.88  pounds  of  Tisible  steun,  by  diagnun. 

dJBb  pounds  of  anthracito  coal. 

2,96  pounds  of  combustible. 

OlHKaAL  DUfXHIIOXS. 

Engine. 

Diameter  of  cylinder U-M" 

Diameter  of  piston-rod 2.376" 

Length  of  stroke 1.66^ 

Capacity  of  clearances  and  passages  in  terms 
of  stroke 091 

BtriUr. 

Length  of  shell W 

Diameter  of  dhell,  inidde 40'' 

Length  of  fire  hox,  inside 64" 

Widthof  fire-box,  in.oide 34^' 

Height  of  fire-box,  aboTe  grateH  (whole  height, 

48") 44'' 

Number  of  tubes 8<) 

Diameter  of  tulx's,  out.«ide 2.26" 

Length  of  tubo«  (between  tube-sheetn)  ....  113" 
Heating  surface  in  fire-box  abore  top  of  grates, 

square  feet 60.6 

Heating  surface,  tubes,  inside,  square  feet  894.6 

Heating  surface,  smoke-box,  8<iuarc  feet  .  .  .  6.6 
Heating  surface,  agprogate,  s^iuare  fe^-t  .  .  .  461.6 
Area  of  flre-gnite,  64^'  b>  34",  squjin-  foct  .  .  .  12.76 
Ratio  of  beating  surface  to  fire-grate  area  .     .     .  36-2 

SCMMART   OP   RKSULT8  OP  TRIAL. 

Kind  of  Quantities.  Povnds. 

Teed-water  per  d>  imuutineter  horse-power,  per 

hour       2H.27 

Feed-water  per  iuUicated  hon«e-power,  per  hour    26.61 

Visible  steam  per  dynamometer  horse-power, 
per  hour    .     .     .    ' 21.40 

Visible  steam  per  indicated  horse-power,  per 
hour 13.38 

Coal  burned  per  dynamometer  horse-power,  per 

hour 3.69 

Cool  burned  per  indicated  hor^ie-power,  per  hour      B.iib 

Combustible  bunied  per  dynamometer  horse- 
power. iHT  h<»ur 3.26 

Coiuftu.stil»le  burmxl  pur  indicated  hor.-^o- power, 
per  hour 2.96 

Water  evaporatwl  per  pound  of  coal  burned  7.65 

Water  eyap«»rati'd  \ti.T  {•ound  of  combustible 
burued 8.68 

EPFiciENcrr. 

The  indicated  horse.|)ower  is  obtained  fmni  l^n)  to  360 
pounds  of  engine  aud  boiler. 

The  portable  horizontal  trade  enjrineof  Marshall, 
Graves  &  Co.,  is  shown  in  Plate  XXXVIII. 

The  parts  are  plainly  TisiV'le,  and  scarcely  need  descrip- 
tion. The  boiler  is  of  the  locoiinttive  pattern,  with  arrhel 
crown  sheet  bniced  and  stayed.  The  water  front  extend" 
around  the  fire-box  and  nah-pit.  The  boiler  and  en^rme  art- 
BO  far  independent  of  each  other  that  the  expansion  of  thr 
former  in  heating  up  brinj^s  no  stiain  on  the  latter.  The 
Talve  has  variable  exp»ins.ion  arnuiKt'inent.  The  spark  ar- 
rester has  a  steam  sjti-Hy.  The  wheels  are  of  iron,  and  turn 
under  the  boiler.  The  bed  plate  forni.s  the  heater,  and  is 
bolted  to  the  boiler  on  the  <>lindcr  cud.  The  pump  is 
worked  directly  from  the  crosts-liead. 

The  portable  and  traction  engine  of  Hoove n, 
Owens,  Heuthchler  &  Co.,  is  shown  in  Plate 
XXXVIII. 

The  engineer  stands  upon  the  rear  plate,  and  has  the  stnri- 
ing  and  n-ver>iiiu  levers,  and  tin-  steering  wheel  iriuiH'.li- 
ately  in  front.  Tlie  train  by  which  the  relatively  rapid  j.is- 
ton  niotiiju  is  p-.ired  dnwn  to  the  propulsion  nioveniem  is 
principally  upon  the  other  sidf  of  the  niiichine.  as  shown  in 
the  cut  :  but  jwirts  of  it  are  visilile  al'ove  and  belt>>v  the 
boiler,  and  the  pinion  whieh  .letuates  the  spur  wheel  of  the 
driver  is  on  tlie  ■■ide  ])re-ented.  When  the  enu;ine  is  in 
place,  the  locomotive  portirjn  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the 
force  of  the  enirine  ap|>lied  to  the  haii.l  wh.el. 

Si'veral  forms  of  portable  ste.ini  eii^nnes,  locomotive  (self- 
moving:),  and  otherwise,  are  >how  n  on  p.  1770,  "^1/rr/i.  Dirt.:" 
ali<o  .-euii  portable  at  Fiu'.  oS'5,  p.  ITt'M.  The  Mualler  class  of 
engines,  surh  as  the  ll.ixter,  Kiv.  :;s''S,  p.  177",  sire  livrht  in 
weight,  niid.  in  a  -en^e.  portaMe.  hut  not  aecordiu'/  t«.  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  a.**  ap|>luni  in  tlii.s  counectiou. 


I      See  the  following  referencet :  — 


Kansome^  Br. 

Marshall,  Br.      . 
"  Eclipse,"  Frick  . 

We*tinghou*e 

Wallu  ^  Survens 
Portable,  Ames 


Artnitage  ^  Rustet^  Br. 

Baxter 

Boiler,  BelleviUe    ,     .     . 

B{oil^Br 

Brake,  Garrett,  Br.  .  . 
Engine,  J9^oi0fi  ^May^  Br. 

Cambridge     .     . 

*'  Clipper,"    . 

Cochran,  Br. . 


,p.L 


Demtnge,  Fr.     . 

Erie  Iron  Works 
Boiler,  Uarr^tt,  Br. 
Engine,  (iifA>ons,  Br. 

Honifby  (lb49),  Br. 

Kl'flAT      .      . 

MUis      .     .     . 
Mud   pluf^  for  portable 

engines,      Clayton     If 

Shutileivorth,  Br.    .     . 

At  Paris,  1867    .     .     . 
"  Peerless,"'  Landis  .     . 


Ransome.  Br.    .    . 

Ransovie  (1841)     . 

Self-moving  .  . 
Skinner  j*  Wood 
Talbot,  Br.     .     . 

Utica  l^t.  E.  To.  . 
Wallis  if  Stm-ens,  Hr. 

Wa/lisff  Stfeitns,  Engl. 

Whf^'rr  tf  Meltirk     .     . 
Compound,  Foxpler,  Br. 
Engine  of  the  future 
Expnnsion  gear. 

MatshaU,  Br.      ... 


^Engineer  *^  xlvi.  407. 
*^ Engineering,'*^  xxii.  463. 
^^Scientifie  American,'''  xxrri.  96. 
"Scientffic  Atnencan.^*  xlii,  115. 
**ScientiJie  American  Sup.,"'  1475, 
"ilftn.  If  Sc.  Press,''  xxxiv.  112. 
*^Rtgineer,"  xlii.  6. 
'* Iron  Age,-'  xix.,  March  22,  p.  L 
*'Iron  Age,"  xx.,  Juljr  12,  p.l; 

Aug.  2,  p.  1. 
"  Engineer,''  xlii.  208. 
'•«Sn>»<i/Sc  Amer.,"  xxxriii.  70. 
^* Engineering,"*  xxT.  887. 
''Engineer,"  xlviii.  181. 
''Engineering,''  xxx.  44. 
"Engineering,''  xxiii.  448. 
"Engineer,"  xlvii.  406. 
"Iron  Age,''  xriii.,  Dec.  21, 
"Engineering,''  xxx.  f 
"Engineer,''  1.  39  ;  xlviii.  46. 
":^ngineering,''  xxviii.  838. 
"Iron  Age,"  xix.,  April  26,  p.  L 
"Engineer,"  xlvi.  226. 
"Engineer,"  xlviii.  4d4. 
"Engineer."  xlvii.  459. 
"Mm.  4r  Sr.  Prefs,"  xxxvi.  81. 
"Iron  Age,"  xix.,  Jlarch  1,  p.  L 
"Scienttjic  Amer.y'  xxxvi.  3U3- 

" Engineer.'"  xlix.  53. 
"Engineering,"  xxx.  283. 
"Engineer."  xlviii.  16. 
"iron  Age,"  xxi.j  May  16,  p.  1. 
" Scientific  Amertean,"  xlii.  68. 
"Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxvili.  190. 
Thurston's"  Vienna  Rept.,'u.  102 
"i:«g^i«e«-,'*  xlvii.  469. 
"Engineer,"  xlvii. 459. 
"Scientific  American,"  xlii.  82. 
"Engineer,'"  xlvii.  416. 
*'lron  Age^-'  xvil.,  Jan.  6,  p.  3. 
"Enfrineenng,"  xxii.  467. 
"Engineer,''  xlii.  li^. 
"Scientific  American  Sup."  9^. 
"Ant    Man.,''  July  10,  laSO,  p.  13. 
"Iron  Age,''  xxiv.,  July  31,  p.  13. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,''  1655. 

*  "Engineering,"  xxviii.  4. 
Fijr.  2U31. 


Appkby's  Portable  Winding  Eny.ine. 
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PORT  WINDLASS. 


Garrett,  Br. 

Vertical,  Bctxter 
Blfpnm  Co.  . 

Ervitn  . 


Garrett,  Br.        ...  *  ^*  Engineering,"  xxviii.  26, 
Straw-burning,  Clayton 
if  Shut  tie  worth,  Br.    .  •  '*  Engineering,'*  xxTii.  572. 
"         ■    "  .*  ^*Enginfering,'' xxvii.  bis. 

•  '* Engineering,"  xxlr.  36. 

•  "7ro»»  Age,''  xxi..  May  2,  p.  6. 
.  •  *'lron  Age,'  xxi.,  Feb.  14,  p.  9. 

•  "iron  Agt,"  XX.,  Dec.  27,  p.  1. 
.  •  '*Iron  Age,'*  xxi.,  May  9,  p.  39. 

Farquhar *** Iron  Age,"' xxii.,  Dec.  12,  p.  b. 

Shtyfdey •  "iron  .4if«;,' xxii.,  July  26,  p.  1. 

Por'ta-ble  Wind'ing  Eu'gine.  A  movable 
hoisting  engine  used  in  nmiiy  temporary  works, 
cither  buiUlings  or  excavations. 

The  forms  vary  with  the  purpose  and  the  power 
recjuired. 

The  inatanre  giren  in  Fig.  2031  is  a  12  horse- pont'.-,  used 
in  railwsy  works.  It  is  mounted  on  wrought-iron  wheels, 
and  fitted  with  shafts  and  locking  plate.  The  engine  is  fitted 
with  link  re?crsing  gear,  so  that  an  up  or  dowuca.st  cast  or 
double  rope  can  be  worked,  or  lowering  may  be  performed 
by  steam  or  by  the  brake.  The  drum  and  gear  can  be  read- 
ily removed  when  the  engine  is  to  be  U£cd  for  drivtug  ma- 
chinery. 

Porte-ac'id  Glass.  {Surffical.)  A  small  bu- 
rette to  carry  a  caustic,  for  applieaition  in  a  deep- 
seated  part. 

Porte  Ai-guiUe'.    A  needle  holder. 

Fi{;.20:^. 

Porte  AigwUe. 

See  Nbkdls  ForOIPS,  NiKDLS  UoLDBR,  supra ;  and  Fig. 
8306,  p.  1618,  "JWecA.  Did.'* 

Forte  Pol'ish-er.  An  instrument  for  use  with 
the  Dental  Engine,  Fig.  795,  p.  250,  supra.    It 

Fig.  2033. 


Porte  Polisher  and  FUe  Carrier. 

mav  be  considered  a  kiud  of  chuck  ;  a  split  screw, 
which  allows  the  use  of  different  sis^d  points,  and 
their  retention  by  a  turn  of  the  sheath.  —  Kliimp. 

Por'ter.  Porters  are  wheeled  supports  placed 
along  the  line  of  the  ro{>e  at  intervals  of  40  yards, 
to  keep  the  roi)e  off  the  ground  in  steam  plowing. 
In  another  form  they  are  mounted  on  three  wheels, 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  moved  sideways  by  the 
rope. 

The  Aveling  and  Porter's  traveling  rope  porters  ate  fas- 
Fig.  2034. 


Hope  Porlfr 


tened  to  the  rope  at  intervals  behind  the  plow  or  cultivator, 
a«  it  leaves  either  headland  ;  they  travel  acroM  the  field  with 
the  rope,  and  are  taken  off  as  they  return.  Their  release  from 
the  rope  is  instantaneous.  They  are  much  less  trouble  than 
porters  on  any  other  principle,  and  they  save  the  boys  the 
fikUgue  of  running  with  the  implement  across  the  field.  The 
one  which  immediately  follows  the  plow  or  cultivator  is  pro- 
vided with  a  steerage,  to  prevent  those  behind  from  running 
on  the  plowed  ground,  and  to  keep  the  back  rope  clear  of 
the  furrow. 

See  INSTALLATION  OP  Stkam  Plow,  pp.  2854,  2365,  **Mech. 
Dict.^^ 

Portland  Ce-ment'.  A  favorite  hydraulic 
mortar  made  from  the  quarries  of  the  hill  of  Port- 
land, South  Britain. 

See  Htdraulic  Cembnt,  p.  608  and  1144,  **3f«cA.  Diet.'' 
Also  Cembnt  Te8TB&,  p.  184,  supra. 

Tests  of,  Mann  ..."  Van  NostrantPs  Mag.,*'  xvii.  17. 
".Sc.  Anuriean  Sup.,**  1388^427. 
'*ikientifie  Amer.,**  xxxri.V21. 

Por'trait  Lathe.  A  lathe  adapted  to  copying 
busts.  It  is  a  species  of  lathe  for  turning  irregular 
forms,  and  depends  principally  upon  the  primary 
suggestion  first  embodied  in  useful  service  oy  Bru- 
nei in  his  block-making  machinery  in  1804,  and 
Blanchard's  spoke  lathe,  1828. 

See  some  data,  pp.  1263,  12M,  "Mech.  Diet.,''  and  discus- 
sion imder  article  ^'^  Sculpture  par  procHUs  Mecaniques,*'  vol. 
iiL,  Laboulaye's  " Dietionnaire  desArts  et  Manufactures,'*  ed. 
18i7.     Also  Ibid.t  iv.,  "  Tours  Composes.** 

Pos'i-tive.  {Electricity.)  In  the  battery,  the 
zinc  plate  or  element. 

Post  Box.       A  Fig.  2036. 

shafting  box  attached 
to  a  post,  instead  of 
to  hanging  or  stand-  ^[ 

ing  pedestal.  I 

Post  DriU.  One 
supported  on  a  stand 
a  r  d.  See  Lever 
Drill,  Fig.  1584,  p. 
541  ;  Pilla^Drill, 
Fig.  1931,  p.  681, 
supra. 

Post  Mor'tem 
Table.  One  for  au- 
topsy, dissections,  etc. 

A    table    about  6^   X  

^'    and   slightly  dir-hing  Post  Box. 

towards  a  perforated  plate 

in  the  center,  at  which  wafer  hikI  blood  are  carried  off  by  a 

trapped  pipe  to  the  sewer.    The  >:inu'  piiK-  carries  off  fetid  air. 

The  table  revolves,  also  niise-*  and  Itnvers,  and  rests  upon  a 
scales  in  the  pedestal  which  lius  beams  reading  to  pounds 
and  ounces.  —  Mcltroy. 


i 


1 


.N 


iir 


ill 


Post  Pumps.  A  form  of  donkey  pump,  at- 
tached to  a  port.     See  Pendulum  Pump,  supra. 

Post  Windlass.  A  winding  machine  which 
is  actuated  with  breaks  or  handspikes  by  a  recip- 

Fig.  2036 


r,.st  WmUiuss. 


rocatiujr  movement.  In  the  special  case  it  is  a  wind- 
lass of  small  size  and  the  mode  of  moontiug  accounts 
for  the  name. 


POT. 
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POTTERY. 


Pot.  1.  {Glass.)  The  cruciMe  in  which  frit 
is  melted  to  form  glass. 

Glass  puts  are  open  or  closed,  the  latter  to  pro- 
tect tine  qualities  of  glass,  such  aa  flint,  from  im- 
purities. 

In  France  and  B<>lgium  pot**  for  cylinder  glMH  uBuallj  con- 
tain 1,()0<J  to  1,2U0  pouudii  of  gLadti ;  in  England  sometimeti  aa 
much  ii8  6,000  poundi*. 

Furuaceii  luually  huld  8  pots.  It  in  a  common  European 
practic*',  and  not  unknoun  in  Anierira,  to  make  i)ots  thin 
and  npliice  them  rrguluriy  at  tho  end  of  the  week;  ini^tead 
of  inakiiii;  them  thicker  to  give  them  a  lonn«r  leottc  of  life. 

Tho  }»;it(h  is  put  into  the  pots  in  three  lot**,  ullowiug  each 
to  uult  l»tfore  addinjjj  another.  The  allowance  of  melting 
time,  w  ilh  a  class  ol  large  jKiU*,  i»  — 

For  the  first  charge 7 

For  the  second  <  harge 4 

For  the  third  chaigt- 3 

2.  {Fis/iiiKj.)  The  bowl,  pound,  or  crib  of  &  pound- 
net,  which  see. 

Po-taB'si-um-chlo'rate  Bat'te-ry.  {Electric- 
ity.) One  in  which  p()tu>.siuiUHhlorate  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  used  a.s  the  depolarizer. 


^^Niawirt,"  American  trauHlation,  210. 
*^  PotassiiHirf,"'   Jjthou/oi/e's  "/>if/.,''  iii. 
'^^itnttjic  American,'"  xxxiv.  260. 


PotAHnimeter    . 
PotaKfUi,  iudustrj- 

Po-ta'to  Bug  De-stroy'er.  A  device  for 
sprinkling  or  dusting  poison  n|Kjn  the  beetles,  or 
Bweepitig  them  off  the  ])lants  into  travs. 

See  list,  where  the  devices  of  this  nature  are  de- 
Bcrihed,  Cotton-worm  Destroyer,  p.  226,  si/pra. 

Po-ta'to  Cov'er-er.  A  one-horse  inachinc 
with  flanged  expanding  side.**  that  draw  the  soil 
from  both  sides  and  cover  the  potatoes,  or  other 
ridge  crop. 

Po-ta'to  Dig'ger.  Three  forms  of  machines 
for  digging  potatoes  are  shown  on  pp.  1775,  1776, 
"Mf'ch.  Diet." 

Tho!«o  given  in  the  accomiwinying  Fi*f«.  2087-2039,  are  re- 
Ipectivelv  French  (double  eflet.),  American  (Upeer),  British 
(Feriney). 

Fig.  20;i7. 


French  Potato  Di^g^r. 

Their  action  is  essentially  different.     One  acts  &»  a  plow 
with  lifting  prongs  to  &epamte  the  tuhen*  from  the»oil  ;  an- 

Fig.  2i">.3H. 


Fr.  &  Am.,  Pariii,  1878  .  *  ''Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxix.  166. 

LiedersUbtn,  Ger.      .     .  •  ''Scmtuific  American^"  xli.  06. 

Strait *^ ''Scientific  American,"  xLffi. 

Taylor *"  Scitntijic  American, ^^  xhi.  IS&. 

Planter,  Murray,  Br.      .  •  "En^neer,^'  I.  61. 


Ajurriraii    Vulaln  l)i:^i;er. 

other  |)li)ws  tip  tlio  tubers  and  soil  and  >rp.i rates  them  by  a 
daiiriiii;  ^rifm,'  :  Ww  thinl  )i;i-^  i<  \..l\iiii;  iMiks  which  throw 
up  S'fil  jMi'l  hilx-rs  .-ij-'uii-t  a  <lf|>fii  l.inf  x-m  n. 

TIi<'  "  rim<ir<'"  put  ito  .I,l"-<i-.  J'o/  C»"  Co.,  is  a  machine  in 
whif'h  n  |>ln\v  is  Mirr«^«-ilc.l  l>\  l-.-nt  i.vnlviiiL^  fni  ks  \\  hirh 
work  through  the  furrow  .^lin-  and  sort  out  the  potatoes  fn>ni 
till'  f.il 

Avftit^s  is  a  ehovol  ])low  with  prongs  extc-niling  behind 
the  .-hnn.. 

Stedrrsltben,  C,vT.     .     .      ''  ycirnfifir  Ajuericftn,"  xli.  06. 

Po-ta'to  Ma-chin'er-y. 

Beetle  destroyer,  Bwlona  *  ^'  Sriftttific  Am>riran  Sup.,'^  57. 

hke * '' Scifiitifir  Awrriran  N»7>. ,"446. 

Digper,  Engl * ''.SV*>«/»/<V  .Imf/-.,"  xxxix.  182. 


British  Potato  Digger. 

Po'tent.  {Horology.)  A  jounial  plate  or  bear- 
ing in  a  watch. 

Po'ten-tite.  An  explosive  used  in  the  Cum- 
berland and  Furne.ss  mines,  England. 

Pot'te-ry.  {Ceramics.)  Pottery  is  an  inclu- 
sive term,  and  comprehends  all  the  varieties  of 
baked  clay  ware. 

Ceramics  and  ceramic  art  are  the  scientific  terms 
which  include  the  whole  art  of  making  and  orna- 
menting objects  of  clay. 

Even  bricks  arc  a  class  of  pottery  and  are  only 
distinguished  from  tiles  of  a  common  order  by  their 
sha])e.  Of  the  many  millions  of  bricks  of  which 
the  major  part  of  ancient  -IJome  was  built,  a  large 
proportion  would  be  termed  tiles,  if  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  shape. 

The  saying  of  Augustus  that  he  "  foimd  Rome  brick  and 
left  it  marble,"  has  its  comment  in  the  fact  that  the  horde* 
who  captunnl  H«»uie  "  found  it  marble  and  left  it  brick," 
for  tho  marble  was  generally  but  a  coyering  of  slabs  which 
have  p«»nenilly  (lis.iii]vcared.  The  baths  of  ('.tracalla  and  the 
basilica  of  Colistautine,  as  examples,  are  enormous  maasef  of 
brick  walls,  from  which  the.white  and  colored  marble  reneer- 
ing  )\:i.«  tlisapjM'ared. 

Pottery  t;ikes  two  grand  divwiona :  soft  and  hard. 

Soft  p<.tt»ry  may  U'  divid<*<l  into  four  kinds:  — 

1.  I'lii'Ut  .<(! :  xiniply  made  of  bake«l  clay,  porou*  and  with- 
out lu>f  rows  surface. 

2.  I.i/.siruiis,  or  .*enji-gla«Ki,  but  imperfectly  resisting  wa- 
ter. 

a.  Glnzft/,  havinj;  a  shining  surface  which  is  proof  again.«t 
water  and  unoornv-ive  liquids. 

4.  Kiinmtled,  or  having  a  vitreous  and  more  incorrodible 
and  iuipeniuable  surface. 

\Vhile  the  arrhaic  and  technical  »ntere»it  of  the  first-named 
three  varieties  is  very  jrreat,  the  latter  ineludes  the  principal 
object^  of  interetit  in  ni«Klem  soft  ]>ottery  manufacture  uid 
enil«'lli>linieut. 

Soft  pottery  embraces  faience  and  majolica,  from  Fa^ntt 
(in  ltal\  )  ami  Majorca,  t\\«»  l.Kalitie.>j  where  the  art  of  deco- 
nifimr  p'.tter>  flourished  in  times  pa.<t ;  in  the  former,  nota- 
bly in  the  si.\t<Mntli  eentur> .  and  in  the  latter  during  the 
.*^ar:»oanie  occupation  of  the  i>*land. 

Almost  every  nati«.n  in  Fluiope  is  now  struggling  to  le»d 
in  the  luakinir  of  faience,  and  the  influence  of  the  work.-J  of 
Asia,  Iroiu  «'liiiia.  .lupan,  Inilia,  .Vnibiu,  and  Persia  have  .<ug- 
^:e»fe.l  compositions,  designs,  forms,  colors,  and  objects 
which  have  ijreatly  increased  the  variety  and  b«auty  of 
tuioinan  prculuctions. 

IIdiI  pottery,  or  porcelain,  is  of  a  more  ritreoui  character 
than  soft  p».ttery.  Its  composition  is  materially  different, 
and  it  ai'pnmchei  glass  in  its  character.  Porcelain,  in  break- 
iiiir, '■hi>\\s  H  vitreous  character,  usually  white,  though  the 
«olor  dejHMids  uf>on  the  m.iterial.  Soft  pottery  ha«  a  rough 
fmciiive,  exposing  the  p»orous  clay  body.  Porcelain  has  a 
niiK  h  sh:ir|Hr  ring  when  .struck,  it*  material  being  hard  and 
houMijcncous.     Pottery  is  translucent ;  soft  potterj-  opaque. 

r'.!c(  lain  is  divi.led  into  hard  and  soft  pa^te,  indicative  of 
the  iciati\e  c(^nii>actncss  of  the  material.  This  may  l>e  stated 
in  a  i^enenil  way  to  be  due  to  the  proportions  of  silica.    S«e 

POKiKL.AIN,  Sliliru. 

Stone  ware  i8  practically  a  grade  between  porcelain  and 
earthenware. 
.S>e  list  nn<ler  Ceramics,  p.  186,  supra. 
Bruuniart  dividei;  potter>-  into  3  classes  and  9  orders:  — 
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POULTRY  FEEDER. 


1.  Terra- CO tta:  briela,  tiles,  «nd 

coarM>  earthenware.     Sandj-elaj 

ware,  with  dead  surface,  without 

gla««. 

gene-{  2.  LustrouA  pottery  :  thin  silico-alka- 

rallj   fusible   in  ' 


I.  Tender     paste; 
sandj  elaj,  cal- 


n 


a  porcelain  flre. 


Hard  pajtte.    Ar- 

filo-niliciouii. 
nfusible. 


III. 


Hard  paste. 
Translucent; 
argilo-fiili-' 
c  i  o  u  8 ;  alka- 
line. 


I. 


line  glaze. 
I  3.  Glased  pottery  :  lead  gUie. 
I  4.  Enameled   pottery    (common   faV- 
(         ence):  tin  glace. 

5.  Fine  faience :  uncolored  paste ; 
lead,  glas8  glase. 

6.  Stone  ware :  colored  pa^te,  without 
glaie,  or  with  silico-alkaline 
glase. 

7.  Hard  porcelain  :  k  aolinpaste,  with 
feldspathic  glaze. 

8.  Natural  tender  porcelain :  pante  ar- 
gilo-saline,  phofiphatic,  kaotinic ; 
lead,  gla<*8,  or  boracir  acid  glaxe. 

9.  Artificial  tender  porcelain  :  fritted 
marlaceoua  saline  paste ;  lead- 
glass  glaae. 

1.  Fr.  TfTTf  Cuitt.  The  ordinary  and  coarser  kinds  of 
pottery  are  made  of  plastic  clay  or  argillaceous  marl  tramped, 
or  ground  in  a  pug-mill,  and  mixod  with  xand,  lime,  or  cin- 
ders, according  to  the  quality  of  the  clay.  The  drying  of 
bricks  is  usually  in  the  open  air,  but  of  otlier  objects  some- 
times in  ovcno. 

The  produce  is  an  article  open  and  porous,  usually  not 
Tezy  hard,  and  the  objects  arc  unglaced. 

This  cla<»s  of  pottery  compri.<ie8 :  — 

a.  Bricks  for  building,  not  iucluding,/Sr<  brick*  (which  see). 

6.  TiluH  for  roofing  and  paring,  not  including  glased,  enam- 
eled,  and  decorated.    See  Tiu. 

(.  Stove  and  furnace  pots ;  though  these  are  often  of  re- 
fractor}' material,  and  not  of  the  material  cited  above. 

d.  Drain  tiles,  water  pipes,  and  hollow  bricks. 

«.  Common  household  pottery  not  glaied,  such  aa  the 
chafing  dishes  used  in  Kurope. 

/.  Flower  pots  and  horticultural  vases. 

g.  Sugftr  molds. 

A.  AlutraxxtUj  or  cooling  jar»  for  water ;  kydrodramu, 

I.  2.  Pr.  Potrriex  tendres  lustr^es.  The  paste  is  fine,  ho- 
mogeneous, opaque,  and  of  a  red  or  yellow  color;  the  sur- 
face covered  u  ith  a  luster  or  peculiar  alkaline-silicious  glaie, 
now  of  a  reddish  or  a  black  color,  very  thin  and  resisting. 
The  ware  has  a  dull  fracture,  and  was  baked  at  a  low  tem- 
perature: The  Qreek,  and  some  other  ancient  pottery,  be< 
longs  to  this  class,  and  it  is  not  made  now-a-days. 

1.  3.  Fr.  Potent*  tendres  vemissees.  This  class  includes 
the  ordinary  pottery  before  the  making  of  /alenee,  and  is 
still  common  in  many  countries.  The  paste  is  of  plastic 
clay  or  argillaceous  marl  and  sand,  with  the  addition  of 
lime,  when  it  is  not  prei'iMit  with  the  clay.  The  materials 
are  ground,  the  objoctK  i>ak(Ml  under  protecting  hoods,  the 
biscuit  ware  dippe<l  in  a  Mlip  of  lead  glaze  colored  with  oxides 
of  manganese  or  copper. 

I.  4.  Fr.  Poteries  vmnilles.  Common  fa iencf.  Probably 
invented  in  Persia;  introduced  by  the  Samcms  into  Spain 
and  Mi^jorca  {mtijoUra) ;  rediscovered  in  Italy  by  Luca  della 
Robbia,  born  at  Florence  1388  ( faience);  and  again  by  Pla- 
lissy  in  the  middle  of  the  16tb  century  (Palissy  ware). 

The  materia]  of  the  pa^te  is  plastic  clay,  or  argillaceous 
marl  and  tuiiul.  The  cUy  i.s  washed.  The  material  is  care- 
fully mixed  niid  milled,  the  ware  baked  at  two  u{M>rations  ; 
one  for  the  biM>uit,  and  the  othor  for  firing  aftfr  glazing. 
This  is  frequently  done  In  the  ^ame  kiln,  the  crudo  beiug 
above,  and  the  enameled  ware  below.  The  heat  of  tht>  latter 
is  c  few  degrc<>s  the  hotter ;  the  upper  from  a  cherry  to  a 
dark  red. 

The  enamel  consist*?  of  a  ulip  containing  red  lead,  the  ox- 
ides of  lend  and  tin,  f^aud,  s.ilt,  soila,  and  coloring  materials, 
and  the  ware  i»«  completed  in  a  second  fire.     See  FaTsmck. 

II.  5.  Fr.  Falfucf  fine.  Invented  by  Wedgwood,  In  Staf- 
fonb«hire,  England.  The  paste  is  whit**,  op;ique,  of  fine  tex- 
ture, dcu'ie,  and  the  ware  i.t  KouorouM.  The  glaze  is  a  lead- 
glass.  The  nj.at«»rial  is  es-ienrinlh  a  washeil  plastic  clay  and 
calcined  flints,  or  quart/,  finoh  ground,  sometinictf  with  a 
little  chalk.  The  matrri.il  of  tbV  glazo  is  fritte»i,  ami  is  com- 
posed of  silex,  H)da,  oxi<lc  of  lead,  and  ^(imediuoy  the  addi- 
tion of  a  littk'  boraolc  acid. 

Three  principal  kind.-,  are  di^tinguinhed,  named  from  the 
notable  quantities  of  chalk,  ^ilcx,  and  feM-par  in  their  re- 
spective competitions  ;  though  M>me  chalk  alw.ivs  accompa- 
nies the  pliu*tic  clay,  which  varie."*  from  02  to  87  per  cent,  in 
the  various  pa^ites  of  fine  faience. 

The  clay  or  kaolin  is  watched,  the  jiilex  broken  and  ground 
fine,  the  matters  bn)ught  to  a  thin  batter  with  water, 
strained,  and  c(»n>oli<lutp<I  by  evaporation.  The  paste  is 
placed  in  damp  cellar?*  to  rifien. 

The  baking  and  firing  are  at  two  operations ;  the  biscuit 
being  glaze<l  by  dippiiitc  or  sprinkling  with  a  slip  embracing 
more  or  lejts  of  the  following  :  feldspar,  Miud,  kswolin,  chalk, 
soda,  boracic  acid,  ground  glass,  red  lead,  niter,  and  a  little 
cobalt  to  connect  yellow  color.     See  FaYkncx. 


H.  6.  Fr.  Qria-cirame  or  poteries  de  gris.  Stone  ware. 
Stone  ware  is  solid,  very  hard,  sonorous,  and  opaque,  with  a 
paste  more  or  lesH  fine,  and  is  distinguished  as  eommon  or^ne. 

a.  The  paste,  of  coarse  stone  ware,  is  of  unwashed  plastio 
clay  and  quartzose  nand.  The  articles  are  molded  or  made 
on  the  wheel,  according  to  the  character  of  their  shape. 
They  are  glazed  by  throwing  marine  salt  into  the  kiln  and 
into  the  flre  at  the  perio<i  of  great  heat,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salt  covers  the  objects  with  a  thin  scale  of  silico- 
aluminate  of  soda. 

In  some  cases  the  unglazcd  articles  are  plunged  in  a  bath 
of  yellow  (K'hre  and  fired  ;  the  resulting  color  Is  a  brown- 
yellow  glaze. 

b.  The  composition  and  glazing  of  fine  stone  ware  are  es- 
sentially different.  A  feld^pathic  tlux  is  added  to  the  paste 
which  makes  it  more  vitreous,  shown  by  its  brilliant  frac- 
ture. Kaolin,  plastic  clay,  silex,  pegmatite,  sulphat<>s  of  lime 
and  baryta  are  used  in  the  various  pastes  for  stone  ware.  The 
glaze  is  sometimes  by  salt,  potash,  and  red  lejid,  placed  in  the 
seggitrs  and  volatilized  in  the  kiln  ;  or  the  biscuit  is  dipped  in 
a  lead-glass  slip. 

The  articles  are  often  ornamented  by  transfer-printing,  or 
painting  with  metallic  colors.    See  Sto>£  Ware  ;  Pipx. 

III.  7.  Fr.  Poreeiaine  dure.  Hard  porcelain  has  a  fine 
paste,  is  hard,  translucent,  sonorous,  semi-vitreous,  with  a 
hard,  earthy  glaze.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  resisting  of 
all  kinds  of  pottery. 

The  paste  is  composed  of  kaolin,  feldspar,  and  sometimes 
of  sand,  plastic  clay,  and  ground  pow<ler  of  pottery.  The 
utmost  care  in  preparing  and  com  pounding  the  materials  is 
exerci^nl.  The  mode  of  fashioning  is  according  tt»  character, 
the  wheel,  mold,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  art  of  the  statuary. 

After  a  slight  drying  in  the  air,  the  pieces  are  baked  in  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  kiln,  inclosed  in  seggars  to  prevent 
soiling  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  glaze  is  of  eilex, 
alumina,  potash,  and  chalk,  made  into  a  fine  slip  in  which 
the  article  l:  plunged. 

The  ware,  after  ornamenting  in  the  biscuit  stage,  is  burned 
at  high  temperature  (^rand  feu)  to  vitrify  the  materials,  gir- 
ing  the  transluceucy  and  sonority.    See  Porcelain. 

III.  8.  Fr.  Porcrlainr  ttndre  ncUurtUe.  English  soft  por- 
celain. This  fiaste  occupies  a  po.sition  between  fine  faience 
and  hard  porcelain,  differing  from  the  hitter  In  having  a 
large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  i)asto  is  more 
plastic  than  that  of  the  hard  porcelain,  and  is  fashioned  like 
fine  faience. 

It  is  baked,  and  the  biscuit  glazed,  ornamented,  and  fired 
in  scggars.  The  glaze  is  lead-glatts,  with  boracic  acid.  See 
Porcelain. 

III.  9.  Fr.  Poreeiaine  ttndre  artijieielle.  French  soft  por- 
celain. This  was  made  at  Sevres  until  1804,  and  then  the 
manufactiire  abandoned. 

The  paste  is  fine,  dense,  almost  vitreous,  hard,  translucid, 
and  fusible  at  high  temperatures.  A  peculiar  glass,  fritted, 
forms  three  parts,  to  one  part  of  marl  and  chalk,  maJilng  a 
composition  of  little  plasticity,  which  was  molded.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  woridng  it  was  extreme.  The  glaze  was  a  glass :  of 
sand,  silex,  litha^,  potash,  and  soda.    Bee  Pobcelaix. 

Ceramics. 
See:  "Wedgwood  and  his  Works.''  Mneyard :  London,  1878. 
"History  of  the  (Warnir  Art.'*     New  York,  l^TA. 
•'  Ceramic  Art  at  the  Vienna  Exposition."     Bloke  :  Xew 

York,  1!:^75. 
"lUport  of  Ceramics  at  Pari.*  Exposition,  ISTS."    Blake, 

United  States  Report,  lSs(l. 
**Two  Centuries  of  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol.''   C/unnpion: 

London,  1873. 
**ISstory  fthe  Ceramic  Art. '^    Jacquenard :  New  York, 

1873. 
**Keramic  Art  ofJnpnn.^'    Audsley  (f  Bowts  :  I'^'S. 
"Pottery  and  Pont'ain.'^     I*time. 
History f  Devtloptnmt.  r/c,  of  the   Ceramic  Art.  hq  Htrtor 
TyndaU.  "Ctntennial  ExJtibition  Report,"'  vol.  iii..   (Jroup 
II.,  p.  2. 

On  the  Chemistry  and  Cotnposition  of  the  Porf*.'ains  and 
Porcelain  Rocks  ofjajmn,  by  Henry  Wttrtz,  Ibid.,  114. 

Sco :  Alhambra      .     .     »  ***Seifntific  Afnerimn,"  x\.  V^"!. 

American ^* Scientific  Amtriran,^'  x'.  .".7. 

Ancient  Roman  .  .  .  "Iron  A::  ,"  xx..  Aug.  U,  p.  :>. 
Gray  pottery  .  .  .  ,*  "S-miti fir  American,''  x\. ->'4. 
Greek  ancient  ....  *  *^Srifniifir  Annrican,-'  x\.  l!>y, 
Japane-se  potters  at  work  *'■  Scintufir  Avurirun  JStip.."  1830. 
Turkish  pottery  .  .  .  ■  "Si it nn fir  Atnmran,"  \'<. -i^jl. 
Potter's  wheels  .  .  .  *  "Sci>ntifir  Amfrimn,"  \l.  "2*2^. 
Pottery  and  porcelain    .      " Scifniijic  Amcr.,"  wxiy.  iDS. 

Pou'dre  Bru'tale.    Coarse,  or  ^m^   }>otnlfr. 

Slow  buruiu<)^  powder  in  blocks c  f  determinate  size, 

consisting,  in  some  cases,  of  cubes  1.5"  thick. 

See  Pebble  Powder  ;  Pellet  Powder,  supra, 

Poul'try  Feed'er.    A  revolving  cylinder  with 

ooopfl  in  stories  and  in  circuit,  holding  fowU  which 
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are  succemively  presented  to  the  attendant,  who 
cramB  each  in  turn.  A  French  device.'  See  Epi- 
NETTE,  Fig.  974,  p.  315,  tupra. 

Poun'cing  Ma-chine'.  {Hat  Making.)  A 
machine  for  shaving  or  rubbing  the  surface  of  a 
hat  or  hat-body  to  rid  it  of  shaggy  fibres.  The 
abradant  is  usually  sand  paper. 

These  machines  may  be  considered  as  next  in  im- 
portance, in  hat  making,  to  the  hat-bkicking  ma- 
chine, and  are  constructed  on  two  principles. 

1.  A  rapidly  revolving  rubbing  or  cutting  cylin- 
der which  operates  on  the  object  while  it  is  fed 
along  upon  a  yielding  bed.  This  form  is  used  on 
wool  hats  and  the  lower  grades  uf  fur  hats. 

2.  A  reciprocating  motion  is  given  to  the  rubbing 
surface  or  to  the  hat-body,  to  rub  in  two  directions. 

Pig.  2D40  represontfi  Eirkero«.ver>  machine,  which  i»  used 
In  both  fur  and  wcK»l-hat  factories  to  sand-paper —  or,  as  it  is 
called  iu  rh<*  trade,  to  fnunre  —  hat-bodie.<  when  in  the  cnuical 
form,  or,  w  h«-n  tlie  hat  h&9  been  blocked,  to  pounce  the  brim. 

It  consist?*  «d  a  rotary  cuttiuK  roller  of  conical  shape  which 
in  driven  from  a  countershaft  above  Thif>  roller  Ih  covered 
with  sand  or  emery  pajHT,  and  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
roller-shaft  ia  a  fan,  connected  by  a  pijH*  which  has  a  mouth- 
piiee  corresponding  in  shiipe  with  the  cutting  roller  and  di- 
rei-tly  over  it,  to  carry  off  the  fur  or  wool  pounced  off  the 
surface  during  the  operation.  Under  the  cutting  roller  if>  a 
pouncing  be«i  which  is  adjustable  in  two  ways,  namely,  co  us 
to  s«'t  that  jMirt  of  its  upper  surface  exactly  parallel  with  the 
face  of  the  roller  and  to  vary  its  (tositiou  when  ile.sire<l ;  aud 
also  to  prevent  its  upward  motion  beyond  a  given  point. 


Fig.  2010. 


tion  the  cutting-roller  is  shown  as  working  upon  the  lide- 
crown,  and  it  is  from  that  position  slowlr  carried  over  tiie 
roond  edge  and  brooght  to  bear  upon  the  np. 

Fig.  a041. 


Eickftnfijrr's  Hat   Skaving  and  Founrttig  Mnrhine. 

The  bed  is  pivoted  in  the  roar  part  of  the  fnmie  atul  is  op- 
ersited  by  a  treiulle.  to  fncilitafe  the  intrfHliiction  and  re- 
moval of  the  hat.  .\  pair  of  conical  feed  rollers,  supported 
in  an  adjustable  swingiiii;  frsune,  wliirli  are  also  driven  from 
the  countershaft,  furni-h  the  feeding  nuchani^'m.  The 
pouncing  bed  is  i-ai.sed  by  the  treadle,  after  the  hat  has  \>een 
introduced  and  gnisj)ed  by  the  feeding:  roller.-,  until  the  hat- 
b<Mly  is  in  contact  with  the  cuttiii;;  roller,  after  w  liich  the 
hat  is  guided  by  the  op<*nitor  until  its  surface  is  properly 
pounced. 

To  pounce  hat-botlles  of  different  shapes,  the  position  of  the 
feed  rollers  has  to  be  varied,  and  for  this  purport  a  >%\inging 
frame  is  introilu<'e<l  which  admits  of  an  adjustnunt  clu^er  to 
or  farther  from  the  cutting  roller  as  also  in  a  ilin-ction  ]»ir- 
allel  with  the  a.xis  of  the  roller.  An  india-rubber  spring 
presses  the  two  ndlers  toirether,  while  the  po«.ition  of  the 
feed-roller-;  relative  to  carli  other  can  be  ndjuste«I  ))y  a  set- 
Rcrew  on  the  hiiifre  joint  of  that  part  of  the  swinging  frame 
which  carries  the  upper  fe«Hj-roller. 

The  cuff  in;:  rollers  are  usually  made  of  metal,  and,  in  this 
case,  have  a  spline  to  hold  the.s;ind-paiM>r,  but  when  of  india- 
rubber  the  sand  paper  i.s  glued  in  the  >\u\\h'  of  a  «-..nical  ring 
which  is  held  on  '.he  roller  by  the  expansion  of  the  rubber 
by  me.nis  of  a  nut  on  the  outer  ind  of  the  spindle. 

In  wool-hat  factories  thi<  iMiuhmo  is  the  only  pouncing 
niacliine  Ufsed,  as  all  hal*.e\«M  -n<  h  as  have  b«-cn  pn-viou»ly 
blocked,  can  be  pounced,  .ill  but  a  very  small  piece  nn  the 
tij'.  which  is  |K>unccd  when  (he  iiat  is  completed  on  the  IJn- 
ishinu'  1.1  the. 

In  the  crown-pouncing'  m:iehin.'  of  AVbeeler  \'  Mauley,  the 
hat  is  dr;i\Mi  upon  a  bjoik  which  i-'  ^nfat(^l  upon  a  lathe- 
spindle.  Thi-  ciittini.'-  roller  Ins  its  bearings  upon  the  outer 
end  of  a  lon^  lever  which  i>  pivoteil  upon  acountershaft  with 
a  gimbal  joint  which  allow.s  a  tree  motion  of  the  lever  iu  all 
<lin.'ction>,  and  enable^  the  operator  to  bring  the  cuttiuL'-roI- 
ler  iu  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  crown.     In  the  iliustra* 


Hat-crown  Pouncing  Machine. 

Fig.  2041  represents  the  Labeaux  hat-rrown  pouncing  ma- 
chine. It  has  two  lathe  spindla^,  supported  upon  two  col- 
umns, in  bearings  which  can  be  turned  u|»on  the  center  of 
the  columns  in  a  horizontal  ph&ne.  The  spindle  w  hich  car- 
ries the  hat-block  has  a  slow  motion  while  the  roller  ,«pindle 
revolves  rapidly.  Both  spindles  can  slide  longitudinallv  in 
their  bearings. 

The  hat  is  held  upon  the  blocic  by  an  india-rubber  hand, 
and,a«  both  the  spindles  can  be  turned  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
and  also  brought  nearer  together  and  farther  apart,  the  op- 
erator can  bring  the  cutting  roller  to  l)ear  upon  all  part-*  of 
the  side-crown  and  the  tip. 

These  machines,  as  preriously  stated,  are  used  for  wool 
hats  and  for  only  the  coarser  grades  of  fur  hats,  and  do  not 

En><luce  the  fine  surface  re«^iuired  on  the  better  grades  of  fur 
at ;  for  these,  machines  liaving  a  reciprocating  motion  are 
required. 

In  the  Eir.kfmfyer-Rosfcram  machine  the  hat  is  \Vwh\ 
upon  an  upright  spindle  having  a  reciprocating  rotative  nif>- 
tiou.  The  spindle  luis  its  l»e.'»ringv  in  the  frame  of  the  mn 
chine,  and  at  its  lower  part  is  enlarge«l.  forming  a  roller  of 
sufMcient  length  and  diauwter  to  receive  two  bolts  which  nre 
each  fastened  to  one  end  i»f  the  roller  and  one  end  to  a  cr.v>i- 
head  which  is  supjM>rted  in  two  slides,  aL«o  fastened  to  the 
fniiue.  The  slide  receives  a  horizontal  reciprocating  motion 
from  a  crank  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine.  Eren  rev- 
olution of  the  crank  causes  the  cross-heoiJ  to  wind  up  and 
unwind  the  belts  alternately  upon  and  fmm  the  roller.  nnJ 
thu«  causes  ♦'he  block  to  make  a  rerolntion  in  one  dirwtion 
and  then  in  the  other. 

Whi!»'  thus  in  motion,  sand-paper  is  held  by  the  operator 
air«in>t  the  ^urface  of  tlie  hat  until  the  propter  degree  of  fin- 
i-h  is  nltuined.  Cutting  first  in  one  an«l  then  in  the  othiT 
direction  prtxiuca*  a  very  short  nap,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained w  lien  the  cutting  is  done  in  one  direction,  as  on  a 
machine  with  a  continuously  rotating  cutting  roller. 

The  brim-pouncing  machine  consists  of  a  pair  of  rubbinjf 
plates,  to  which  sjind|rj»per  is  attjiched.  These  plates  »nj 
made  to  vibrate  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  opposite  directi*>nB 
to  each  otlu-r,  by  tw«>  cmnks  on  the  upright  shaft  which 
receives  motiiui  from  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine  by  a 
half-twist  belt.  TherolhTand  the  upper  rubbing  plate ar» 
raised  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  hat-brim.  While  the 
fced-ndlers  carry  the  hat  around,  one  plate  pounces  the  un- 
der >ide  and  the  other  plate  the  upper  !«ide  of  the  brim.  The 
rcMilt  i-  a  very  smooth  surface,  and  although  but  one  fifth 
the  number  of  hats  can  be  pounced  on  this  machine  that 
can  be  pounced  on  the  rotary  cutter  machine,  it  is  by  the 
uianufacturt'rs  of  fine  hats  jin-fcrred  to  the  former. 

The  machine  is  pn.vided  with  all  the  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  fake  up  the  wear  of  th»»  working  parts,  and  the  upper 
pl.ite  and  feed  roller  can  be  held  up  while  in  motion,  .«o  that 
it  is  not  ncce.>..sary  to  .stop  the  machine  to  introduce  and  re- 
move the  hats. 

Pound.  [Fiahinq.)  A  wire  or  net  inclo3iire 
into  which  fish  are  directed  by  a  leader  which  i"- 
t<'r(«'])ts  their  course  along  shore  and  conducts  th<  m 
to  the  first  iuclosure,  known  as  the  heart,  frt'in 
wbeiK  e  they  pas.M  through  the  tunnel  to  the  more 
renuite  inclosure,  the  pound  or  bowl. 

In  emptying  the  pound  the  bottom  stay-ropes  are  cast 
loose,  the  tunuel  guys  palled  up,  closing  the  tunnel,  the 
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Fig.  2«42. 


Pound. 

bottom  rmieed,  driring  the  fish  into  one  comer,  when  they 
are  thrown  into  the  boat  by  a  scoop  net. 


The  heart  net  or 

Fig.  aoia 


Pound  Net,  Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

Urethral. 
Uterine. 


Pound   Net      (Fishing.) 
pound  consists  of 
three    parts,   the 
leader,   heart,    and 
bowlf  OT  pound,   and  y'' 

is  variously con- 
stracted. 

The  leader  (of  which 
a  portion  only  is  shown) 
is  2B5  yards  long,  reach- 
es from  the  shore  to  the 
mouth,  and  direcUi  fish 
passing  along  i«hore  into 
the  heart,  Mrheuco  they 
pass  into  the  60 iW. 

The  bowl  i5  emptied 
once  or  twice  a  day. 

For  Ust  of  U.  S.  I'a- 
tents,  see  Fishino  Nbts. 

See  other  forms  in 
*' Report  of  U.  S.  FUK 
Contmissinn,''  Part  I., 
1873,  pp.  2i33,  264. 

Pow'derBlow'- 
er.    (Surfjical.)    An 
instrument  for  blow- 
ing a  powder  upon 
a   piirt.      They  are 
specially  — 
Aural. 
Laryngeal. 
Nasal. 

See  ADTO-wsurrLATOB,  Fig.  131,  p.  67,  supra;  Ihsdtflatoe, 
p.  501,  supra. 

Pow'der  Dust'ing  Ma-chine'.  Gunpowder, 
whether  pebble  or  granulated,  is  required  to  be 
clean,  and  the  dusting  operation  intervenes  between 
the  pebbling  or  granulating  and  the  glazing. 

Dusting  if*  performed  in  revolring  cylindrical  reels,  with 
clothing  of  canTas  or  wire  cloth  of  a  flneuei^s  to  suit  the 
grade  of  powder.  A  reel  8^  long  and  3(>"  diameter  will  have 
40  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  RujMia,  the  powder  is  dusted  in  bags.  Fig.  26,  accom- 
panying Apponilix  L,  ''Ordnance  Rfport,"'  1877. 

See  aUo  ''Oninancf  Report;''  1S79,  .Appendix  I.,  Plate  IV., 
Fig.  9,  and  dei^criptiou  on  pp.  106,  107. 

PoTnr'der-ing  Ma-chine'.  1 .  A  bronzing  ma- 
chine. 

2.  A  pulverizer — which  see. 

PoTw'der  Pa'per.  A  substitute  for  gunpow- 
der, invented  in  England. 

Paper  impre>;natcd  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  chlorate, 
nitrate,  prus.xijite,  and  cbromate,  powdered  wooil  charcoal, 
and  a  little  starch.  It  leaves  no  greasy  renidue  on  the  gun, 
produces  less  smoke  and  less  recoil,  and  ii«  less  impaired  by 
humidity,  and  it  is  5-16  stronger  than  gunpowder. 

For  a  paper  with  fulminate,  see  Fig.  1161,  p.  880,  supra. 

Pow'der  PresB'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
in  which  the  powder  meal  from  the  breaking-down 
machine  is  made  into  cakes.  It  is  a  hydraulic 
press,  the  box  of  which  is  30"  X  14",  lined  with 
oaken  boards. 


The  powder  has  a  thidcness  of 
1^^'  between  each  of  the  consec- 
utive plates,  and  is  pressed  to  the 
determined  extent.  PresMcd 
cakes,  for  breaking  Into  pebble 
powder,  are  I''  thick. 

For  ordinary  po\%-der,  the  cakes 
are  broken  with  wooden  mallets, 
and  pass  to  the  granulating  ma- 
chine. 

Details  of  the  pressing  ma- 
chine are  given  in  Coi.  Laid- 
ley^s  report, "  Ordnance  Report;* 
1877,  p.  441. 

See  also  Ibid.,  1879,  Appendix 
I.,  Plate  lU.,  Fig.  7 ;  and  de- 
scription on  p.  108. 

In  the  St.  Petersburg  arsenal, 
the  incorporated  mixture  is 
pressed  into  cake  in  two  ways :  — 

1.  By  hydrostatic  pressure. 

2.  By  pa.Ht)ing  the  mixture  between  two  heavy  iron  rolls, 
while  spread  to  a  uniform  thickness  on  an  endlen  band  of 
cloth.    This  is  known  as  the  Prussian  method. 

Pow'der  Spoon.  A  small  paddle  with  which 
a  modicum  of  powder  is  applied  to  a  deep-seated 
part,  the  uterus  especially. 

Pow^'der  Test'ing.  In  Britain,  the  chrono- 
graph is  used  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  flight 
of  the  projectile,  a  given  quantity  of  the  powder 
under  test  being  used  in  a  service  gun  with  a  given 
ball. 

In  France,  the  test  is  in  firing  to  extremity  a  cast-iron  gun 
of  a  given  model,  made  of  a  particular  iron,  and  treated  in  a 
given  manner,  with  charges  of  a  fixed  weight  of  the  powder 
to  be  tested.  A  new  gun  of  exactly  similar  character  is  used 
for  each  powder. 

In  Russia,  the  French  densimetre  d  mereure  is  employed  to 
test  the  gravity  of  powder.    See  Dknsimkter. 

The  subject'is  considered,  sttpra,  under  iNTXRivALPRKSSnai 
Gage  :  Piezomktkb  ;  Cuttbr  ;  DrifAMOJi etkr,  etc. 

In  ^'Ideeh.  Diet. ;^  under  Eproitvbtte;  Balustio  Pkxdu- 
LUM  ;  Elbctro-balusta  ;  Chbonoscope,  etc. 

Drying  stove  for  testing  samples, "  Ordruuue  Report;'^  1879, 
Appendix  I. ,  Plate  X  a. 

Utqrosoops,  Ibid.,  Plate  X  b. 

Pow'er.  As  applied  to  a  machine,  signifies 
that  it  is  moved  by  power,  and  not  by  hand :  as 
power  press,  power  shears,  etc. 

Prai'rie  Plow^.    (Agric)  A  plow  with  a  broad, 
sharp  share  and  long  mold-board,  for  cutting  a  wide, 
shallow  furrow,  and  completely  inverting  the  far- 
row slice.  A  prairie  breaker. 
See  Fig.  422,  p.  130,  supra.  Tig  2044. 

A  California  plow  designed  for 
work  in  the  tules,  which  will  cut 
r,  furrow  38"  wide.  The  mold- 
board  is  S'  long  from  the  \to\xki  to 
the  end,  swcepinc;  upward  with 
a  curve  of  about  4^  radius.  At 
the  end  it  stands  2f  :<bove  the 
ground.  The  land  side  is  V  long. 
At  the  rear  c>  horizontal  cutting 
plate  is  arranged  to  cut  under 
the  sod  on  the  land  side  v.  distance 
of  10".  The  furrow  depth  is 
from  3"  to  4".  The  plow  is  at- 
tached i:'  ?.  sulky,  and  requires  r. 
team  of  12  horses. 

Prai'rie  Ren'o-va-tor. 

( Agric. )  An  imp  1  c  ra  e  n  t 
with  tearing  harrow  teeth, 
drawn  over  the  surface  of 
grass  land  to  loosen  the 
roots  and  the  soil,  dislodge 
moss,  uproot  weed.s,  and 
break  up  the  matted  vege-  '- 
tation. 

Praz-in'o-0cope.     An  \ 
instrument  which    depends! 
for  its  effects  upon  the  per- 
sistence  of    visual    impres- 
sions on  the  retina.  —  Heynaud. 

It  however,  differs  structurally  from  a  number  of 
other  instruments  which  depend  also  upon  persis- 
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tent  impressions.  These  are  the  Anobtho6COpb, 
Phenakistoscopb,  Stroboscopb,  Thauma- 
TBOPE,  ZoETROpE.  See  under  these  titles  in  the 
"Mech.Dictr 

In  the  prazinoscope  of  M.  Beynand  the  pictarea  are  placed 
on  the  inner  perimeter  of  a  polygonal  box.  Thef*e  pictures 
represent  the  consecutlTe  poiiitions  of  a  uioTing  body  and 
substitute  each  other  incessantly,  the  series  iu  the  circle  rep- 
resenting a  cycle  of  movements.  Turning  around  a  common 
center  there  is  a  concentric  polygonal  pri^nj  formed  of  mir- 
ror plates,  and  having  a  diameter  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
exterior  polygon.  The  box  carrying  the  pictures  and  the  re- 
flecting prism  is  revolved  at  a  moderate  speed  by  means  of  a 
crank,  pulley,  and  cord. 

In  the  evening  the  apparatus  may  be  lighted  by  a  lamp  or 
gas  flame,  the  light  being  reflected  downward  by  a  shade. 
The  optiuil  principle  involved  is  explained  by  G.  Fussandier^ 
in  "La  Nature.'- 

Pre'puce    In'stru-ments.     (Suryical.)    See 

P1IIMO8IK    INSTRU.MENT8. 

FreBs'es.     J>ei'  umlcr  the  following  heads:  — 

Arrb  Hcrew  press.  Jelly  press. 

Itiiliti};  prefs.  Lever  press. 

lUiickin^^-box  press.  Mangle. 

Cn  ItMideriug  machine.  Olive  press, 

t'aue  prc^ss.  Pebble  powder  machine. 

Cheese  press.  Pellet  powder  machine. 

Cider  press.  Pendulum  precs. 

Compound  cotton  press.  Portable  cider  press. 

Cork  press.  Powder  premising  machine. 

Cotton  pres>H.  Pressing  machine. 
Cutting,  drawing,  and  stamp-    Reducing  press. 

ing  press.  Screw  press. 

Double-tub  press.  Shirt  press. 

Drawing  press,  !<taraping  press. 

Embossing  press.  Tan  press. 

Forage  prew*.  Tan-yard  press. 

Fruit  preKs.  Tinctun*  press. 

Grape  press.  Tobat-ro  press. 

Hay  press.  Toggle  press. 

Herbarium  press.  Wiro  pn'ss. 

Horn  press.  Wiring  press. 
Inclined  press. 

Dr.  Knighr's  ri'imrt  on  agricultural  instruments  at  the  Paris 
Expo.«ition  of  IS78,  j^ives  dt'scriptlons  and  views  of  the  fol- 
lowing. See  ''Paris  Exposition  (1878)  Reports,''^  vol.  v.,  pp. 
223,  238.    The  list  includes  various  Unds :  — 

Grape  mill,  MabilU  Pr^e.i France. 

Cider  or  oil  press,  Mahille  Frires France. 

Constant  movement  for  agricultural  presses, 

Bodin France. 

Three-speed  mechanism  of  apple-press,  Mar- 

monier  Fils France. 

Lever  differential  press.  Mormon ifr  Fils  .     .  France. 

Wine  and  cider  press,  David France. 

Hydraulic  press,  Mannttjuin France. 

Hydraulic  oil-press,  Mannequin France. 

Combined  screw  and  hydraulic  press,  Cassan 

Fils France. 

Wine  and  cider  press.  Quillet France. 

Wine  and  cider  hand-press.  Quillet  ....  France. 

Toggle-press,  Samain France. 

Toggle-press,  caisson,   tampon,  and  barrel, 

Samain France. 

Trussing-press,  Guilhem France. 

Forage  press,  Guitton France. 

Ration  press,  Guitton France. 

Press  Drill.  A  drilling  machine  largely  used 
in  gun  and  sewing  machine  work. 

Tn  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2046,  it  runs  by  belts,  avoiding 
the  noise  of  genix.  The  siases  of  spindle  pulleys  give  a  variety 
of  spt'eds  for  drilling  holes  from  1-16"  to  J//  diameter,  and 
the  driving  cro."."*  pulley  has  4  spee<ls.  The  work  is  elevated 
by  vertical  motion  of  the  table;  lever  and  treadle  arrange- 
ments being  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Pressed  Fuel.  See  Fuel,  Artificial,  '*Mech. 
Vict.,"  et  supra. 

Jjoiuau;  Nnvton:  Anthrarite  Fuel  Co. ;  Princess  Report  in 
Group  1., ''  (Vntennial  lirports,'^  vol.  iii.,  p.  54. 

Loiseau "  Tan  iVoj/raiM/'5  iVfog^.,"  xxiii.  41. 

Pressed  Glass.  (Glast.)  Glass  made  in  a 
mold  hy  pressure.  This  may  be  solid  or  with 
kuohs,  insulators,  etc. ;  or  hollow,  as  with  bottles, 
which  are  blown  and  pressed  in  a  mold  ;  and  some 
other  things  pressed  hollow  without  blowing. 


Fig.  2046. 


Pra.^  Drill. 

Iron  molds  are  generally  used,  but  wooden  molds 
are  very  common  in  France. 

Press'ing  I'ron.  A  Smoothing  Iron  ;  Flat 
Iron,  etc. 

See  FuTiNO  Irox;  Gacfperino;  Ieoxixg  MACHnrx; 
Smoothing  Irojj,  etc.    See  also  Laundbt. 

Pres'sure  Bar.  A  device  in  a  planing  ma- 
chine for  holding  down  lumber  to  be  planed. 

The  long  suits  of  the  Woodworth  and  the  Woodbury  Pa- 
tents were  upon  pressure  bars  and  pressure  rollers. 

Horton^s *'Iron  Age,^'  xrii.,  April  20,  p.  11. 

The  Prsssdu  Block  or  Pekssukb  Roller  have  the  same 
duty. 

Pres'sure  Gage.  An  instrument  used  for  in- 
dicating the  pressure  of  an  ela.stic  material ;  strain, 
air,  gas,  etc.  See  various  forms  in  Figs.  3939- 
3942,  pp.  1736,  1737,  Mech.  Diet.  ;  "  Steam  Gaoe, 
FifTs.  .')r>74-5677,  p.  2345,  Ibid.  Also  Gages,  Figs. 
5678-5683,  pp.  2345,  2346,  Ibid. 

1.  The  gas  pressure  and  vacuum  gage  is  shown  fai  Fig. 
2Q46.  It  has  a  cast-iron  case  containing  two  bra«s  tubes  or 
wells  ;  in  one  of  them  is  a  float,  to  which  is  attached  a  small 
cord  passing  over  a  pulley  ;  this  carries  a  pointer  over  the 
range  of  a  dial.  Such  instruments  are  generally  used  near 
the  hydraulic  main,  or  in  the  exhauster  room  to  indicate  the 
pressure  at  any  time.  The  pre.«sure  gage  shows  from  0"  to 
18^'  pressure,  and  the  pressure  and  vacuum  gage  ranges  from 
9"  pressure  to  9"  vacuum. 

See  ahjo  A,  Pig.  3939,  p.  1786,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 

2.  An  instrument  used  to  detect  the  pressure  in 
a  cannon  or  fire-arm  at  the  instant  of  explosion  of 
the  charge.  See  also  Cbcsher  Gaob  ;  Piezome- 
ter. 

Fig.  2047  shows  Rodman's  pressure  gage  as 
adapted  to  the  Springfield  service  gun  and  car- 
tridge. 

"  The  usual  breech  arrangement  of  the  gun  should  have 
added  a  projecting  frame,  A,  specially  made  for  strength  and 
accommodation  of  the  piston  1>,  knife  JS,  and  copper  and 
steel  plates  F  and  O.  A  gas  check  B  is  used  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  at  the  piston  D.  The  cartridge  C  has  a  hole  m 
it>;  side  the  same  size  as  the  piston  D  (area  1-10  square  inch); 
the  edges  of  the  hole  in  case  are  required  to  be  made  thic  by 
a  special  operation,  and  lay  snugly  to  the  side  of  chamber  to 
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Geu  Pressure  and  Vacuum  Gag». 

prevent  the  e!>ca|)c  of  gtv*.  No  n«liablc  re.xuUM  can  be  ob- 
taineil  if  the  gaa  is  allowed  to  e^icape  at  thi:>  point.  A  ^lipof 
niper  i?*  inserted  Into  the  caw  to  prevent  the  powder  from 
falling  out :  the  charge  is  ignitt^  in  the  usual  manner;  the 
9M  forces  the  piston  D  »gain.st  the  knife  E  into  the  copper 
pl»te  F,  making  a  cut ;  the  knife  and  copper  are  removed  to 
a  weighing  machine,  and  a  corresponding  cut  of  equal  length 
it  made  in  the  same  copper.  A  record  of  /JO  .ihotn  gave  a 
maximum  of  14,000  lbs.,  and  a  minimum  of  12,0fM)  lbs. 
Mean  1.3,000  Iba.  per  square  inch  for  the  service  cartridge  — 
70  grains  powder,  460  grains  ball." 


Rodman's  Pressure  Gun. 

Appaxatus,  Bouvet    .     .  *  ''Eng.  tf  Min.  Jour.,"  xxv.  129. 

PieUt •  "/in^.  4"  jlfm.  Jowr.,*' xxv.  112. 

Gage,  AUan,  Br.    .     .     .  •  '^En^neer,''  xliv.  1»3. 

jia«fi,Engl •'*6Vi>n«i7Sr  ilmfr.,"xxxvil.  258. 

Oage  (theory),  Bourden  •  ^^ Scientifir.  American  Sup.,'-  1105. 
Gage,  Shaw  .  .  .  .  •  ''Mech.  DUt.;'  Fig.  3943,  p.  1787. 
Gage,  iiteam  ....  *  "7ron  Age,'*'*  xix.,  March  1,  p.  11. 
Gage,  Snyder  ....  ^ '^^ Scientific  American,'''*  xxxvii.  6. 
Indicator,  electrical. 

Shaw ". SriVn/i /f c  i4mmf an,"  xlii.  181. 

T»g ".VriVn^Tir  v4fnm>an  .9up.,"  1089. 

Reflucingvalve./ltf^y.Br.  •  ''Engineer,"*  xlvili.  104. 

For  main«.  Barton  ff 

West •  "En^ifi/^."  xlvili.  112. 

Register ^'lMhotiJnv<'^'Ihct.,''"iT^"(jraphr 

tqiies,"  Fig.  IG 
Regulator,  Giroud    .     .      "Fran  A-j^,"  xx.,  r>ec   13,  p.  7. 

Holly **'Scientij/ic  American,'   xxxix.  96. 

Pres'Bore  Reg'is-ter.     An  instrument  elastic 
cording  the  fluctuations  of  pressure  of  an  for  re- 


Fig.  2048 


body  :  steam,  air,  gas,  etc.   See  Recording  Steam 
Gage,  Fig.  5083,  p.  2346,  "  Mech.  Diet.'' 

The  ga5  pressure  and  vacuum  register  is  an  instrument 
used  for  recording  the  variations  of  pressure  on  street  mains, 
at  works,  office,  or  any  desired  point  of  distribution,  and  is 
made  with  any  required  range  of  from  1"  to  0"  for  I"  work- 
ing pressure,  but  is  generally  made  for  b^'  pressure  to  give  a 
range  of  12". 

Attached  to  the  clock  is  a  vertical  barrel  which  makes  1 
revolution  every  24  hours  ;  around  this  i^i  a  printed  card  di« 
vided  horizontally,  by  lines, 
into  50  spacer,  each  repre- 
senting 1-10^'  pressure,  and 
vertically  into  24  spaces,  >  i^,  h 
representing  one  hour,  .unL 
so  marked  as  to  corre-|'t<iJ>t 
with  the  clock. 

In  the  body  of  the  rcj:^  Ur 
is  a  float,  so  constructeiJ  •  -  r  i , 
rise  Vl"  for  6"  pressure.  ^  j(  ii 
brass  rod  carrying  a  ]'i-iicit 
holder. 

When  the  water  isadj  Li^t«d 
to  the  proper  height,  the 
point  of  the  pencil  set  la  tiie 
zero  line,  and  to  a  ver4ir»l 
line  representing  the  huiur 
corresponding  to  the  t  litcK, 
the  gns  is  turned  on,  ami  thu 
tioat  will  rijie  and  carr^  the 
pencil  up  to  the  hori3-<'itldl 
line  indicating  the  gas  (•rei^ 
sure  when  the  pencil  nsukfH 
its  mark  on  the  barrel.  I'he 
tracing  is  thus  a  pn-*it;r 
and  time  line. 

The  pressnre  and 
vacuum  register, 
Fig.  2048,  is  go?- 
erucd  by  the  same 
principles  as  the 
pressure  register, 
and  is  designed  to 
keep  record  also  of 
the  degree  of  vac- 
uum in  the  ex-  ■*" 
hauster. 

The   card    is    di- 
vided the  same,  ver-  ^  .  „  u     •  . 
tically,  but  in    the           f^-f^w  and  Vacuum  Register. 
horizontal  divisious  it  differs,  as  it  is  divided  into  sixty 
spaces  each  representing  1-10^'  pressure,  the  zero  line  l)eing 
the  twentieth  fh)m  bottom,  the  space  below  the  zero  line 
representing  2"  vacuum,  and  the  space  above  i"  pressure. 

In  adjusting  the  water  line  in  this  instrument,  the  point 
of  the  pencil  is  brought  to  zero  line  and  to  vertical  line,  cor 
responding  to  the  hour  of  day  shown  by  the  clock.  Gas  then 
being  turned  on,  any  change  of  pressure  or  vacuum  will  be 
duly  recorded,  the  cards  to  be  ctianged  daily  and  filed  away 
as  with  Pres!<ure  Register. 

See  also  Mrrt^R  Paovu,  supra. 

Pr6s's|ire  Reg'u-la'tiiig  Valve.  An  appa- 
ratus to  obtain  a  constant  pressure  of  steam  or  air 
from  a  supply  reservoir,  wherein  the  pressure 
varies. 

The  form  of  apparatus  shown  in  Figs.  2049,  2060,  is  spe- 
cially intended  for  the  abstraction  of  steam  fi.r  heating  pur- 
under  pressure  in  a  boiler  much  in  excess  of  what  ia 

Fig.  2M9. 


Prttture  Regulating  Valve. 
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demaiulcd  for  the  heating.  Tho  hetiting  parpoees  referred  to 
are  for  vacuum  pans,  heating  apartments,  drying  rooms, 
bleacheri«8,  i>aper  machine^,  etc. 

Fig.  2049  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  apparacns  with  a  low 
pre«8ure  gage  attached,  and  a  lover  beneath,  with  a  weight 

Fijf.  2fm. 


Presmre  Regulating  Valve. 

by  which  the  pressure  is  regulated.  The  sectional  Tlew, 
Fig.  2<.>5(>.  shows  tho  casing  A  with  a  screw-cap  B.  c  is  the 
inlet-chamber,  and  D  is  a  balanced  puppet  valve,  the  raising 
of  which  allows  steam  to  flow  upwardly  and  downwardly 
into  the  main  chamber  of  the  valve,  and  thence  to  the  out- 
let. Tho  degree  of  oftening  of  the  valve  is  regulated  by  a 
large,  flexible,  thin,  sheet-bra.HS  diaphragm  £,  clamped  by  the 
bottom-piece  G  to  the  baj^o  of  the  case  A.  The  downward 
steam  pre:?f*ure  on  the  diaphmgm  is  opposed  by  the  upward 
pri'ssure  of  the  weight  on  lever  /f,  and  this  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  open  tho  valve  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  the  passage  of 
such  an  amount  of  steam  as  may  keep  the  pressure  in  the  ap- 
paratus for  which  it  is  provided,  at  a  given  pressure,  and 
consequent  heat. 

IkH? :  •  '^Iron  Age  " xxt.,  March  4,  p.  9. 

*'' Manuf.  ^  Builder ''      .     .    xi.  241. 

Pri'ma-ry  Coil.  {Electricity.)  The  inner  coil 
of  tlie  helix. 

Pri'ma-ry  Cur'rent.  {Electricity.)  That  which 
passes  throiij^h  the  primary  coil. 

Pri'mer.  Aii  exploder  attached  to  a  fire-arm, 
ordnauce,  or  cartridge.  Sec  Friction  Primer; 
Primer,  '*  Mech.  Diet." 


Fig.  2051. 
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Fi^.  20.')!  show*  a  variety  ;  fome  adapted  to  the  inside,  and 
sou.e  to  the  outside  of  the  head  of  the  cartridge. 


Fig.  2052. 


Primer  Extractor. 


French  friction  primerii.  laud  artillery.  Laboulaye'i  "Die- 
tionnaire ,''^  *^ Artifices  de  Guerre,"'  Fig.  166. 
French  friction  primers,  marine,  IbicL,  b. 

Pri'mer  Ez-tracf  or.  A  tool  used  to  with- 
draw the  spent  primer  capsule,  in  reloading  metal- 
lic shells.     See  Reloading  Tools. 

Pri'ming  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  to  put  the 
fulminate  iu  the  cap,  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
cartridge  shell. 

One  which  places  the  fulminate  in  percussion 
caps. 

Print'ing  Press.  Perfecting  presses,  t.  e.,  those 
which  print  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  a  single  pas- 
sage through  the  machine,  usually  work  upon  n 
continuous  web  of  paper,  the  continuous  sheet  pass- 
ing through  the  machine,  passing  between  a  t^rpe 
and  impression  cylinder,  oy  which  one  side  is 
printed  and  then  between  a  similar  pair  of  cylin- 
ders which  print  the  reverse  side  ;  thence  passing  to 
the  cutter  which  severs  the  sheets  and  thence  to  the 
folder. 

Perfecting  presses  usually  print  from  stereotjrpe 
plates,  some  running  as  hign  as  from  12,000  to 
50,000  perfect  papers  per  hour.  The  following  are 
shown  m  the  **Mech,  uict.'*  at  the  pages  noted :  — 

Hoe  &  Tucker,  Perfecting  Web  Press,  Fig.  3640. 
p.  1666. 

Walter  Press,  London  "Times,'*  Fig.  3641,  p. 
1667. 

Bullock  Press,  Web  Perfecting,  Fig.  3642,  p. 
1667. 

Victory  Printing  and  Folding  Machine,  Plate 
XLIU.,  p.  1798. 

Hoe's  Web  Perfecting  Printing  Machine,  Pig. 

7137,  p.  2751. 
Augsburg  (German)  Web  Perfecting  Press.  Y\z- 

7138,  p.  2752. 
The  preparingof  stereotype  plates  involves  a  loss 

of  at  least  20  minutes  after  the  forms  have  been 
set  up  by  the  compositor.  The  type  revolving  news- 
paper perfecting  press  of  Hoe  &  Co.,  shown  in  Plate 
XXXIX.,  is  made  to  print  from  type  forms, from 
a  roll  of  paper,  at  a  rate  of  12,000  per  hour,  and 
fold  and  deliver  the  perfected  papers  from  one  set 
of  forms. 

The  type*  which  \»  i*et  up  in  the  usual  way  in  the  compce- 
ing  room  is  placed  in  curved  tjpe  I>ed5,  known  ai^  tvrtUs, 
fiimiler  to  thoin?  used  in  the  multiple  cylinder  type-reTolving 
uiachincji,  shown  at  page  670,  and  Plato  XI.,  '■^'Mtek.  Dtrt.-' 
Thef<o  bed*,  which  contain  the  forms  for  the  page«  (say  four) 
of  the  newspaper,  are  placed  upon  a  Uirge  central  cylinder 
around  which  at  intervals  are  four  plain  cylinders  with 
blankets  on  them  and  which  take  the  impression. 

The  paper,  which  is  in  a  large  roll  say  30/'  or  more  in  di- 
ameter, \^  placed  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  and  the  sheet  — 
the  "  ivtb  "  —  passing  through  rollers  and  tapes  Is  conducted 
.iround  the  first  of  the  impression  cylinders.  As  the  central 
c\  linder  revolTes  against  it  the  impression  of  the  whole  four 
jingi's  is  taken  upon  the  paper.  The  sheet  is  then  carried 
over  n  n>ller  and  introduced  upon  the  second  impression 
cylinder  when  the  four  pages  are  again  printetl  upon  it. 
The  web  of  paper  is  then  carried  through  roUerv  underneath 
the  Inrjre  type  cylinder  and  by  an  arrangoment  of  bars  and 
roller?*  tunnHi  completely  over.  From  the  turning  apparatus 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  third  Impression  cylinder,  and  a^in  re- 
ceivo.«<,  oppcsite  the  side  printed  by  the  first  impression  c\l- 
inder,  an  imjirint  of  the  four  pages  of  the  paper  Again  (hf 
papter  is  carritHl  around  a  roller  and  introduced  around  the 
fourth  iuiprofision  cylinder,  against  which  is  printed  in  its 
turn,  on  the  back  of  the  impression  made  by  the  Mcond  cyl- 
inder, another  of  the  whole  four  pages. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  one  revolution  of  the  large  type 
cylinder  four  distinct  papers  or  hoapreraions  have  been  printed 
on  the  web  of  paper. 

The  portion  of  the  central  cjlinder  which  is  not 
occupi*^!  by  the  type  is  used  as  a  distributing  surface 
for  ink  which  is  placed  in  fountains  and  conveyed  by 
^  an  arrangement  of  composition   rollers  to  this  dis- 
tributing surface,  whicli  in  turn  carries  it  to  the 
rollers  inking  the  forms  of  type,  and  which  are  placed 
^^l^^jihiMiiuiM  between  each  of  the  Imprceaion  cylioders. 
"^"■■^"^^     The  paper,  which  now  contains  upon  it  four  com- 
plete printed  newgpftpers,  is  brought  by  tapei  to  two 
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eylloden  placed  one  upon  the  other.  In  one  of  these 
Is  a  knife  with  a  blade  like  a  nw  which  at  each  rerola* 
tion  of  the  cylinders  shoots  out  and  cuts  the  paper 
apart. 

The  papers  then,  carried  benveen  tapes,  enter  the 
folding  apparatus.  This  oonMsts  first  of  cylinders 
proTided  with  grippers  or  fingers  which  seize  the  pa- 
per as  fast  as  presented  by  the  tapes.  Within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the«>e  cylinders  is  a  revolving  blade  so 
placed  that  its  edge  strikes  the  paper  in  the  center 
margin  between  the  pages  driving  it  down  between 
two  rollers  through  which  it  is  canied  and  given  the 
first  fold.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  is  clear  of  the  roll- 
ers, a  knife  placed  upon  an  arm  strikes  it  across  the 
center  of  the  pa^  and  drives  it  again  between  two 
other  rollers  which  give  it  the  second  fold,  and  this 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  required  number  of 
folds  have  been  made,  when  the  paper  is  deposited  on 
a  traveling  belt  or  platform,  which  receives  the  papers 
and  counts  them  in  10-s,20's,  60's,  or  lOO^sas  required. 
If  desired,  the  apparatus  for  giving  last  folds  can  be 
disconnected  and  the  papers  delivered  folded  twice  for 
the  carrier,  the  extra  folds  being  intended  for  the 
mails. 

Besides  the  foreman  of  the  room  only  one  attendant 
is  required  for  the  preM,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
the  roll  of  paper,  and  a  boy  to  remove  the  papers  as  de- 
livered. 

The  series  of  patents  to  J.  T.  Hawkins  (Campbell 
Printing  Press  Co.),  Nos.  257,576-257,681,  constltut*} 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  printing  presses  now 
being  built  by  the  company. 

The  first  of  the  series  stated  concerns  the  gearing 
of  the  cylinders  continuously  to  the  beds,  insuring 
uniformity  of  surface  velocity,  and  permitting  the  use 
of  very  small  cylinders,  so  small  as  to  make  more  than  one 
revolution  in  each  direction  during  the  pasinge  of  the  form 
or  stone ;  this  machine  being  specially  for  lithographic  print- 
ing, and  working  but  one  side  of  the  paper. 

The  next  in  series  adds  the  perfecting  feature,  which 
adapts  it  to  newspaper  printing  ;  working  the  sheet  on  both 
sides,  taking  the  sheet,  tail  first,  on  the  reverse  revolution. 

The  third  in  series  shows  a  delivery  of  the  sheet,  adapted 
to  general  book  and  job  printing,  where  various-sised  sheets 
arc  printed  on  the  same  machine  on  both  side.^i,  avoiding 
contact  of  the  last-printed  side  with  tapes  or  fly-fingers. 

The  fourth  adapts  the  system  to  the  double-cylinder  form 
of  pre.H8  so  much  used  on  evening  papers  of  moderate  circu- 
lation, the  speed  of  which  presses  is  ordinarily  limited  by 
the  methods  employed  to  impart  motion  to  and  overcome  the 
momentum  of  the  bed,  the  cylinders  revolving  in  one  direc- 
tion only.  The  equilibrating  principle  is  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  this  one  of  the  series. 

In  the  fifth  in  series  the  whole  system,  including  the 
equilibrating  principle,  is  adapted  to  a  perfecting  web  press 
working  from  the  original  type  forms. 

The  perfecting  press  of  Cottrell  &  Babcock  works  sheets. 
Its  foundation  is  the  drum  cylinder  press,  embracing  the 
air-spring  and  governor. 

The  rotary  attachment  consists  of  two  cylinders,  —  one 
for  curved  stereotype  plates  of  the  matter  to  be  printed,  the 
other  to  give  the  impression.  These  cylinders  are  supplied 
with  a  feed-board,  and  revolve  in  harmony  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  usual  gear-wheel  attachment,  making  two 
revolutions  while  the  drum  cylinder  of  the  main  press  makes 
one,  and  yielding  the  sheet,  when  printed  on  one  side  from 
the  curved  stereotype  plates,  to  a  supplementary  set  of  grip- 
pers on  the  drum  cylinder,  in  perfect  register,  when  It  passes 
to  the  flat  form  on  the  bed  of  the  main  press,  and  is  printed 
on  the  other  side  and  piled  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  type  cylinder  is  supplied  with  an  ordinary  distrib- 
Qting  apparatus  for  four-form  rollers  ;  and  as  it  revolves  twice 
before  printing,  the  form  is  necesiuirily  rolled  twice  also, 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  distributed  ink  each  time. 

At  each  alternate  revolution  of  the  impression  cylinder 
the  impression  is  thrown  off  by  a  simple  mechanical  device, 
by  which  means  the  complete  rotar>-  attachment  (as  it  gives 
the  impression  on  its  second  revolution)  works  in  harmony 
with  the  drum  cylinder  of  the  main  press. 

Ckromo  printing,  Oreenwood  tf  Kntch,  Br.  As  many  forms 
are  prepared  as  ^ere  are  colors  in  the  picture  or  lettering, 
and  these  occupy  the  bed  in  succession :  the  edition  being 
run  through  in  one  color,  the  form  is  changed,  the  next 
color  worked,  and  so  on.  It  has  an  upright  gang  of  three 
inking  rollers.  The  platen  vibrates  in  an  arc,  then  moves 
horisontally  to  make  the  impression. 

The  small-size  hand-presses  have  arriyed  at  great 
rapidity  and  quality  of  work. 

The  Daughadav  self-inking  press  is  shown  in  Fig.  206a 
The  impression  Is  produced  by  simply  pressing  upon  the 
handle  which  acts  upon  the  double  toggle  connected  di- 
rectly with  the  platen.  The  chase  is  held  in  place  by  a  screw 
latch  shown  at  top. 

The  curved  arm  shown  at  the  side  of  the  press  operates 
46 
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the  self -inking  apparatus.  A  similar  curved  arm  is  on  the 
other  side,  which  insures  an  equal  motion,  free  from  side 
strain.  The  ink-roller  journals  are  hinged,  and  the  rollers 
are  kept  in  contact  with  the  type  a.nd  distribution-disk  by  a 
simple  spiral  spring  inside  the  arms,  so  that  they  not  only 
adapt  themselves  to  the  size  or  irregularity  of  the  type  form, 
but  to  the  curving  track,  as  they  approach  the  ink-disk. 
The  ink-roller  arms  are  very  accurately  balanced,  and  piv- 
oted at  the  rear  of  the  press,  as  shown,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  irregular  motion.  The  ink-disk  revolves  slightly,  after 
the  rollers  leave  it,  with  each  impression,  giving  a  fresh  sur- 
face for  distribution  of  the  ink.  At  the  instant  of  taking 
the  impression,  the  inking-rollers  remain  stationair  on  the 
disk,  after  which  the  surplus  power  is  used  in  inking  the 
form  for  a  new  impression.  There  is  a  dwell  on  the  face  of 
the  type  during  the  impression. 

On  stuffs.  llistory  in  vol.  ii.,  Laboulaye^s  "Diet,  des  Arts 
et  Manu/actwreSy'*  article  ^* Impression  sur  Stoffes."* 

Elaborate  description  in  52  pages,  containing  machines, 
processes^  dyes,  etc.  .  , 

Ceramics.  See  Transfer  Prixtixo  ;  Bat  Prirtwo,  ••  Af«cA. 
Diety 

Photogr.  Direct  ink  printing  from  glass  negatives.  See 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2IJ80. 

Color  printing.  Prang,  "Scientijk  American,"-  xliii.  40. 

Improvements  during  the  century,  Faxon,  •'  Centennial  Re- 
ports,'' Group  XIII.,  pp.  20-22. 

Printing  rollers /or  wall  paper  •  "Sc.  Amer.,'^  xxxvii.  226- 
Print-washing  machines    .     .  •  "5fc.  Amer.  Sup.,''  1643. 

Ink  factory,  Mathers     .  •  "Seientijie  American,'^''  xlli.  223. 
Perfecting,  Alauzel,  Pr.    •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,''  2476. 

Campbell *  "Scientific  American,"  xxxr.  47. 

Derrify *" Scientific  American  Sup.,' '  2ISVi. 

"  Victory,''   Duncan  tf 

WiUon,  Engl.    .     .    .  •  "  Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  1199L 
Web  perfecting,  Hoe      .  *  "Engineering,"  xxii.  412. 
Web, /foe     ....        •"Engineer,"  xliii.  2lb,2\9. 
Perfecting,  Hoe         .     .  •  "Mm.  (f  Sc.  Press,"  xxxiv.  118. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,''  719. 
Web,  Ingram,  Engl.       .  •  "Scientific  Amer.,  "  xxxvii.  303 

Ingram,  Br.  .         .     .*  "Scientific  American,*' xxxix.  TBI. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.,'*  xxxvii.  dOS. 

•  "JUus.  Ion.  News,"  Oct.  6, 1877. 
Web,  Ingram,  Br.      .    .  •  "Engineer,"  xliv.  239. 

•  "V Exposition  dt  Paris,'*  1878,  p. 

224. 
Manufacture,  Cottrell  ^ 

Babcock •"  SeUntifk  American f'*  xMi.  19\ . 

UBud,  Daughaday     .    .      "Sctentific  American  Sup.,'- G2S. 

•  "Engineer,'*  xli.  412. 

"  Liberty,"  Degener      .  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  618. 

♦'  Excelsior  "         .    .    .  •  "Iron  Age,**  xviii.,  Nov.  16,  p.  6. 

WaUer  .        ,     .    .    .     "N.  Y.  Tribune,'  May  24,  1876. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  374. 
Water  colors,  mechan- 
ical, Husnik  .     .    .     .  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,**  1008. 

Print'ing  Tere-graph.  One  which  records 
the  message  in  readable  form.    The  term  is  gen- 
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arally  restricted  to  those  which  use  the  common 
alphabet. 

The  Vail,  Bain,  Hptise,  Hug/us,  *  Phelps,  •Anders,  *  Ed- 
ison, •  Van  Hafmber^  infltrumente  are  described  on  pp.  1800- 
1802,  **Mech.  Diet/''  See,  also,  Private-lwe  Telegraph, 
infra. 

The  automatic  printing  telegraph  of  Edison,  Phelps,  •  Meyer 
are  described  in  Lines"  ^^Rrjfort  of  Vieiina{\^Z)  Erposition^^ 
p.  87  et  $eq.,  rol.  ii.,  Sec.  I. 

Th»  autogranhic  telearaphic  In  in  a  nenM  a  printer. 
Meyer's  •Fig.  130,  p.  66,  supra;  CnseUis,  p.  191,  ''Mech. 
Diet.,*'  *  D'Arlincourt,  Lines'  Rept.,  above  cited,  p.  40, 
Saicyer's,  **^ Scientific  American  Sup.,""  302. 

Gray's  automatic  printer  (Western  Electric  Manufacturing 
Go.)  is  largely  used  on  private  stock-board  and  municipal 
lines. 

The  sending  operator  prints  out  his  message  in  plain  letters 
at  the  distant  end  of  the  line,  whether  the  receiving  operator 
is  at  the  instrument  or  not.  The  message  is  alsu  printed  by 
the  transmitting  instrument.  This  printer  is  self -starting, 
self-stopping,  and  self-correcting.  Any  person  who  knows 
how  to  spell  and  to  read  can  use  it. 

In  the  Phelps  electro-motor  printing  tele^aph, 
Fig.  2054,  the  type-wheel  and  printing  mechanism 
is  operated  by  a  rotary  electro-magnetic  engine 
which  is  set  in  action  by  a  local  battery. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  following  parts  :  — 
The  transmitting  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  key-board 
and  circuit-closing  devices. 
The  receiving  and  printing  mcrhanism. 
The  automatic  unison  mechanism. 
The  electro- motor  and  speed  governor. 

"  The  principle  upon  which  the  instrument  acts  may  be 
descri>>ed  as  a  combination  of  the  synchronous  and  step-by- 
step  movement.  Lil(e  the  Hughes  apparatus,  the  transmit- 
ting apparatus  and  the  type-wheel  of  the  receiving  instru- 
ment are  caused  to  revolve  synchronously  under  control  of 
a  governor,  and  each  separate  letter  is  printed  by  a  single 

{lulsation  of  the  electric  current  of  a  determinate  and  unl- 
orm  length,  transmitted  at  a  determinate  time,  but,  unlike 
the  Hughes  apparatus,  the  motion  of  the  type-wheel  is  ar- 


rested while  each  letter  is  being  printed,  and  if  automatically 
releaited  the  Instant  the  impression  has  neen  effected.  Thus 
a  speed  of  revolution  may  be  given  to  the  type-wheel  in  this 
instrument  far  greater  than  it  would  be  possible  to  attam 
by  means  of  a  step-by-step  movement,  while  at  the  same 
time  letters  which  happen  to  oome  in  direct  sequence  upon 
the  key -board  may  be  printed  from  during  tlia  same  refolu- 
^on."' —  '^Journal  of  tk$  Telegraph." 

The  key-board  is  seen  in  front,  its  black  and  white  kers 
being  lettered,  and  behind  it  rises  the  hollow  column  of  the 
transmitter,  within  which  is  a  cirouUr  range  of  28  slide  n>l3 
corresponding  to  the  keys  of  the  board.  It  also  contain?  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  circuit  closer  is  actuated.  In  the 
center  of  the  column  is  a  vertical  shaft  which  is  rotated  240 
times  per  minute  by  means  of  the  electro-motor  shown  on 
the  left,  the  speed  being  controlled  by  a  governor.  The  cir- 
cuit closing  mechanism  admits  of  either  the  single  current  or 
the  double  current  system  of  transmission  being  employed 
by  merely  changing  the  connections.  The  printing  micb- 
anism  is  shown  upon  the  right,  and  the  tape  drum  at  the 
rear. 

The  details  of  the  ingenious  and  complex  apparatus  art*  to 
be  found  in  the  *' Journal  of  the  Telegraph^-'  PrestotVs  *'EUc- 
tricity  and  Electric  Telegraph,^"  and  reproduction  of  the  Mine, 
*  ''Scientific  Anuriean  Stq>.,"  831,  882. 

Herring •  "  Telegrapkie  JoMmal,'' fi.  m. 

*  **SeientiJie  American  Sigt.,""  3311. 

Hit;zins •  "  Telegraphic  Journal,'"  vi.  181. 

Electro-motor,  Phelps    .  •  "  Telegraphic  Journal,'''  v,  74. 

•  "&.  American  Sup.^"  831, 882. 

Prism.  The  subject  is  considered  under  Pbism, 
pp.  1802-1804,  "A/ccA.  Diet."  and  several  forms  are 
shown  in  Fig.  3963,  p.  1803. 

The  following  are  forms  used  in  microsoopj :  — 


Amici's. 
Nachet*8. 
Nichol's. 
Diatom. 


Right  angle. 
Double  image. 
Equilateral. 


Pris-maf  ic  Glass.    A  glass  prism  used  for 
showing  the  solar  spectram. 
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Pris-mat'ic  Pow'der.  Large  grained  gun- 
powder for  slow  burning  in  heavy  ordnance.  Also 
known  as  Foudre  Brutale,  Tebble  Powder, 
Pellet  Powder. 

Prismatic  powder  is  molded  under  preMore  into  hexagonal 
prismatic  form  and  pierced  with  7  small  holes  made  at  the 
time  of  moldinjg  by  tapered  spindles.  See  Machine,  Plate 
III.  accompanying  Ool.  Laidley's  report,  Appendix  K., "  Ord- 
nance Report,''  18T7,  •p.  448,  and  pp.  628,5^, with  Figs.  16^ 
and  21,  Appendix  L. 

The  idea  originated,  it  appears,  with  Col.  Rodman  about 
1861,  but  the  only  machine  for  the  purpose  is  that  of  Prof. 
Yichnegiadski,  copied  into  Prussia  and  Holland. 

The  prisms  are  V'  thick,  weigh  600  grains  and  have?  holes, 
«aeh  .016'^  diameter.    Density.  1.66  to  1.76. 

Of  allied  shapes  are  some  of  those,  sphero-hexagonal,  cu- 
bical, polyhedral,  etc.,  the  subject  of  trials  and  a  report : 
"Ordnance  Report;-  1879,  Appendix  II,  7,  •  p.  86 ;  and  Ap- 
pendix I.,  p.  124,  and  Plate  VIII. 

The  manufacture  ol  hexagonal  powder  at  I>u  Pont  a  mill  is 
described  on  pp.  124, 125,  and  Plate  IX., "  Ordnance  Report;' 
1879,  Appendix  I. 

"Engineer  "  .    .    Sept.  16, 1870 ;  March  17, 1876,  p.  186. 

Prism  Bat'te-ry.  A  form  of  Leclanche  bat- 
tery in  which  the  usual  porous  cup  is  dispensed 
with,  and  a  pair  of  compressed  prisms  containing 
all  the  materials  formerly  used  in  the  porous  cup 
are  substituted  for  it. 

These  prisms  are  placed  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  carbon 
plat*,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  rubber  bands.  See  Fig.  1674, 
p.  638,  supra. 

The  negative  pole  is  a  pencil  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and  the 
two  poles  are  suspended  from  the  cover  in  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac. 

Pri8'moid-al  Rail'way.  A  wooden  or  iron 
beam  is  supported  on  posts,  the  cars  are  mouuted 
saddle-fashion ;  the  engine  grips  the  rail.  Used  in 
South  Africa. 

Pria'on.  Cook  4r  Heath's  "  Perfected  systems 
of  Prisons,"  is  the  subject  of  a  brochure  published 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.    Patents,  1874,  1875. 

The  points  of  value  are  the  use  of  cast-iron  for  windows 
and  doors  and  lining  of  cells.  An  outer  wall  being  of  brick 
or  stone. 

Between  the  walls  is  a  mass  of  dry  sand  which  issuee  into 
the  cell  when  the  wall  is  punctured. 

The  running  of  the  sand  actuates  an  alarm  and  rouses  the 
guard. 

Fig.  t06b. 

Prl'vate   lAne   In'&tru- 

meBt  A  farm  of  te]t^graj»h 
iustramcijt  whicli  may  be  uaird 
by  panifs  unacaiuiinied  with 
the  tdt'grtipli  cude. 


Such  a  one  is  shown  in  the  Anders  instrument,  Fig.  8960, 
p.  1802,  '*Mech.  Diet.'' 

The  dial  telegraph,  Fig.  806,  p.  264,  supra,  is  another  form. 

The  machine  of  Phelps,  shown  in  Fig.  2055,  has  the  send- 
ing and  receiving  apparatus  on  the  same  stand  :  the  former 
having  a  finger-board  and  the  latter  an  automatic  printer. 

Pro'bang.  An  instrument  to  remove  an  ob- 
struction from  a  passage.  Several  forms  are  shown 
in  Fig.  3965,  p.  1804,  "i/ccA.  Diet." 

Fig.  2066  shows  a  bristle  probang  for  removing  foreign 
substances  from  the  throat  and  air  passages. 


pulp's  Private  lAne  Printing  Ttlegrapk. 


Probangs  and  Probe, 

A  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose,  In  which  the  disk  is 
brought  to  a  transverse  position  after  the  object  is  pawed. 
A  porcelain  bullet  probe  on  a  flexible  staff. 

Pro'cess  Milling.  A  term  which,  like  new 
process  milling,  refers  to  the  modes  of  high  grinding, 
or  of  treating  the  middlings.  See  Cylinder  Mill; 
Hiou-ORiNDiNO  ;  Middlings;  Roller  Mill, 
and  references  passim. 

Pro-du'cer.  {Metallurgy.)  The  fuel  cham- 
ber and  gas  producer  of  a  Siemens*  or  similar  fur- 
nace. See  Gas  Producer  ;  Gas  Generating 
Furnace  ;  Ponsard  Furnace  ;  Siemens'  Fur- 
nace, and  references  passim, 

Pro-fil'ing  Ma-chine'.  The  machine  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3969,  p.  1806,  **M€ch,  Diet:'  The  purpose 
is  there  described.^  It  is  used  for  milling  around 
the  inside  and  outside  edge  of  irregular  shapes,  and 
for  surfacing  and  inside  milling. 
The  spindle  carriage  has  a  side  motion  across  the  bed.  The 
plateu  has  a  longitudinal  motion  under  the  cross-head.. 
A  foruicr  or  proflile  of  the  shape  required  fixed  to  the 
plnttu,  and  a  |cuiiJ»-pin  fixed  to  the  carriage,  act  upon 
vnv\i  Dtber  IV hen  the  machine  is  operated,  and  bj  com- 
billing  tbc^  two  motions  give  the  cutter  any  direction  re- 
quired 

The  uvogpiudli*  machine  of  Pratt  &  ^Vhitney,  shown 
la  Fjg.  2tk&7,  is  built  with  Farkhurst's  derice  for  cutting 
formers  without  rerersing  the  fix- 
tures. To  produce  the  forming 
pattern,  the  model  piece  is  secured 
in  the  place  and  position  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  work  to 
be  machined,  and  the  piece  to  be 
cut  for  the  forming  pattern  is 
placed  in  the  position  it  will  per- 
manently retain.  The  g[uide-pin 
is  put  in  the  spindle  which  usu- 
ally carries  the  cutter,  and  fol- 
lows the  outline  of  the  model 
piece,  while  the  cutter,  in  the 
spindle,  which  afterward  holds 
the  guide-pin,  cuts  the  forming 
pattern  in  the  exact  position  it 
will  retain  in  use.  After  discon- 
necting the  gearing  upon  the  spin- 
dles, rerersing  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  guide-p!n  and  cut- 
ter, and  smoothing  the  edge  of 
the  forming  pattern  (if  this  be 
necessary ),  the  machine  is  ready 
for  work.  The  gearing  for  mov- 
ing the  table  and  cross-slide  is 
adjustable  by  means  of  double 
gears,  set  to  prevent  back-lash  by 
two  independent  adjusting  screws, 
and  also  by  a  double  rack  adjusted 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  automatic  edging  machine 
is  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
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PROTRACTOR 


^  machine,  but  ha«  an  accurate  automatic  movement 
}or  cutting  circles  of  S"  and  leM  diameter,  with  their  tan- 
gent*. Thet*e  machines  are  made  with  one,  two,  or  three 
fpindles. 

Fig.  a067. 


Pro/Ui$ig  Machine. 

Pro-fil'o-graph.  A  machine  for  tracing  me- 
chanically the  outline  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
over  which  it  tnivels. 

It  is  a  snmll  carriage  on  4  wheels,  and  it  is  designed  to 
m:ikt' ftmiplit  liue8  ht-tween  stations.  When  itdifcrges  the 
nu^lf  ii*  tjikon  Hiitl  refonlod  on  the  pnjflle  pjiper.  The  car- 
ri;i^i-  supiMirtH  ii  Muall  tal»le  on  which  is»  ft  flat  :»hect  of  paper 
tn»velit»|:  In-tweeii  an  unrolling  and  a  rolling  drum  beneath 
hlits  near  the  end;"  of  the  tul.le.  The  profile  is*  drawn  by  a 
jK-'ncil  hel'l  jKTfieudiculiirl}  above  the  table.  All  the  uiotiuns 
of  the  uiachine  are  operated  by  an  euJIews  chain  from  the 
rear  wheel?  or  axle. 

Fig.  2068. 


Prnfilograph. 

Undeniewth  the  machine  hanps  a  pendulum  which  main- 
tains a  fonjitaut  vertical  posilitm  while  the  machine,  and  con- 
sequently the  table,  incline.^  in  one  direction  or  the  other  as 
it  ascends  or  descends  a  slor>e.  The<e  angular  owillations 
are  tninsmitted  by  proper  devices  producing  reciprocating 
movements  of  the  paper  and  the  pencil,  diverging  from  the 
lero  which  represents  a  level.  The  sheet  of  jMiper  moves 
|x)sitively  and  the  instrument  records  the  distance  parsed  — 
not  the  true  base  of  the  profile.  The  scale  for  the  horizon- 
tal distance  traversed  is  in  the  proportion  of  l-loOO  and  the 
vertical  diuiensionH  1-600. 

In  opemtion,  each  course  is  a  record.  A  man  draws  the 
carriatre  along  from  one  Ktatlon  to  another.  The  surveyor  at 
each  .xfop  notes  the  length  on  the  distance  indicator,  draws  a 
vertical  line  on  the  profile  paper,  notes  the  heights,  then  re- 
peats the  operation.  —  '^ Mature."' 


Pro-jec'tile«.  For  illustrations  and  list  see  p. 
1806,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

For  lift  of  U.  8.  Patents  on  harpoons,  lancet,  bomb  har- 
poons, bomb  lances,  harpoon  guns,  etc.,  used  in  whaling, 
see  Harpoon. 

Effects  of,  Creosol    .     .    *  ^^En^tuer;'  xIt.  251. 

Terre-Nolre    .     .    .    .    •  "Enginter,^  xIt.  261. 

WhUuntk •  ''Enginter,^  xIt.  261. 

CammeU •  "Sfi^n^^,"  xIt.  261. 

Rice ^ '' Scientific  Atnerican^^"^  x)x.  ^&b. 

Winged  for  life  line.  Hunt     **  Seienlijie  American,'^  xl.  876. 

Pro-jec'tor.  A  camera  with  electric,  magne- 
sium, or  oxyhydrogcn  light,  for  throwing  an  image 
upon  a  screen. 

Proof  Plane.  {Ekctridty.)  A  metalKc  disk 
with  insulating  handle,  employed  for  removing 
electricity  from  one  object  to  another.  —  Gordon. 

Pro-peller.  I .  A  means  for  propuhion  of  ves- 
sels. A  screw  on  a  longitudinal  shaft  projecting 
at  the  stern.  See  figures,  Propeller,  pp.  180S- 
1810,  'M/ecA.  Diet.;'  and  pp.  2070-2073,  Ibid. 

Hand,  Taiif fit  .    .    .     .  •  •VSriVmi/Ec  jlmmeaii,*' xli.  38. 

Ailjustable ^  ^* Sritnttfic  Ameritan  Sihjk,"  \{Tl- 

(.'oupling *  Laluulnyt's^^Dxct.y^' \y.^**Bateam 

a  Vapettr,'-  Fig.  81  IS. 
Mechanism *  Ibid.  i.  ''Bateau  a  Vbpev,"  Figs. 

23,24. 


Driving  and  steering 
Mnllory     .... 
CoUis-Broicnr    .    . 
II\draulic,  Curtis 
Light  draft  (Canadian) 

Marine 

Patterns,  making  .    . 
Screw,  Ben's,  Br. 


'owitionof  screw,  Brooks  •  *' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  814. 


Screw,  Deant 

De  Bay     .... 

8.  S.  ♦'  Cora  Blaria  ' 
Screw   DeBay .    .    . 

MaUory     .... 

Rankin      .... 

Sherijfs      .... 

Spa  rial  .... 
Shaft,  •' Thetis  "  .  . 
Propulsion,  steam  pump 
Propeller  pump  .  .  . 
Trial  of,  Thorneyero/i  ^ 

Griffith 

Variety  of  forms  and  or- 
ders        

Vertical  shaft,  "Alarm 

Vlift     

Propelling  Vessels 
Wtlson 


•  '* Engineering j*^  xrri.  90. 

•  ''Scuntific  American  Syp.,'^  426. 

•  ''Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxvUi.  1?2 

•*  Scientific  American,"  xxrv.  2.>x 
"Scientific  Amer.  Snp.,''  190, 191. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup."  1461. 
^  "Enpneer,''xm.^. 


•  "Scientific  American,"  xli.  130 

•  "Seienttjlc  American  Sup.,*'  2700. 
•"£n^n«*r,'M.183, 136. 

•  "Sctenti^  American  Sup.,"  8875. 
•"£»»g^m*cr,"xlTi.  126. 

•  "Scienttjic  American  Sup.,'''  465. 

•  "Boston  Journal  of  Commerrt,"' 

Aug.  19,  1882. 

•  "Scientijic  American  Si^.,"  250. 

•  "  Scientific  American  •^•V."  12S1- 
*'Iron  Age,"  xix.,  June  21,  p.  16. 

•  "Iron  iiir,'*  XTiii.,  Dec.  7,  p.  1. 

"  Scientijic  American  Sup.,"  4S. 


Walkers  ' 


*"  Scientific  American  &»/».,*' 61. 

•  "Engineering,^''  xxr.  141?. 

•  "Scientific  American,'''  xlii.  147. 
"Srienttfic  American,*'  xxxvi.  SI. 

•  •'  Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  2. 
Screw  Propulsion." 


2.  {Fishing.)     A   kind   of  trolling  bait,   having 
oblique  wings  which  cause  it  to  rotate  in  the  water. 

Fig.  2069 


Chapman*s  Reversible  Propeller. 

Pro-8tafic  Guide.  (Sun/ical.)  A  slight  steel 
rod  upon  which  is  screwed  a  spiral  ribbon ;  the 
whole  being  flexible  and  used  as  a  guide  for  a  soft 
rubber  through  an  inflamed  prostate  gland.  —Dr. 
Otis. 

Pro-trac'tor.  A  three-armed  circular  protrac. 
tor  for  plotting  position  determined  by  the  three 
point  problem,  is  shown  in  '*Eng.  and  Mining  Jow' 
mil,"  *  xxY.  425. 

•  "Scientific  American ^^  xxxriii.  7/^, 
Fig  3. 

Cvok •  "  Sft>n/t^  i4mm«»i,"  xxxix.  262. 

Proportional  diriders    •  "ScUnt\fie  Americnn  A»».,"  2606. 
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PUDDLING  FURNACE. 


Fig.  ^iMiK 


Fro-vi'so-ry  Hoop.  A  truss  hoop.  A  French 
form  is  shown  in  Fig.  1363,  p.  461,  supra. 

Pseu'do-phone.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Dr.  S.  P.  Thompson  for  producinir  acoustical  illu- 
sions and  for  investigating  some  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  bi-aural  audition. 

It  consists  of  two  ear-pieces  of  tin-plate  which  are  held  in 
their  places  by  adjustable  straits,  one  passing  over  and  the 
other  behind  the  head.  Hinged  to  each  of  the  ear-pieces  is 
a  reflector  which  is  capable  of  adjustment  to  any  angle  and 
thus  the  sound  is  directed  into  the  ear,  which,  being deprircd 
of  the  usual  conditions  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
the  direction,  is  deceived  as  to  the  direction  of  the  source.— 
•*'En^ne€ring,^'  xxviU.  196. 

Psy'chro-phore.  {Surgical.)  A  cold  sound. 
See  Fig.  659,  p.  209,  supra. 

Pud'dling  For'nace.  One  in  which  pig-iron 
18  subjected  to  heat,  stirring,  and  chemical  treat- 
ment in  order  to  refine  it.  See  historv  and  state- 
ment, with  figures,  on  pp.  1815-1817,  "A/ecA.  Diet." 

The  processes  proceed  upon  various  methods :  — 

1.  The  furnaces  revolving  in  a  horizontal  axis. 

2.  The  pan  on  vertical  axis. 

3.  Mechanical  rabble. 

The  Quso^Dormoy  puddling  furnace  is  shown  in  Pig. 
12060  in  connection  with  its  adjuncts,  the  gas  producer  Band 
the  pig-heating  chamber  /. 

The  gas  producer  is  like  the  Siemens',  but  instead  of  using 
%  regenerator,  the  incoming  air  is  blown  down  the  sides  of 
the  furnace  so  as  to  be  heated  to  800°  Fah.  when  it  reaches 
the  bridge  at  JB.  By  means  of  blast  ralres  a  reducing  or  oxi- 
dizing flame  is  obtained  as  the  condition  of  the  iron  may  re- 
quire. The  fuel  is  slack,  fed  mechanically  from  a  hopper, 
A.  The  puddling  basin  e  is  circular  and  is  supported  on 
iron  balls  in  a  di.sh  of  water,  and  the  contents  are  first  heated 
in  chamber  /,  thence  transferred  to  pan  0  and  then  boiled, 
rabbled  mechanically,  and  then  balled. 

The  SeUert^  puddling  furnace  is  heated  from  a  gas  pro- 
ducer. It  is  flask-shaped.  The  flame  passes  in,  circulates, 
and  passes  out  again  at  the  same  end  by  which  it  entered,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  horisontal  partition  which  divides  the 
opening.  The  puddler  is  so  placed  upon  a  frame  that  it  can 
be  swung  away  from  the  furnace  to  permit  of  charging  from 
the  front.  The  parts  most  exposed  to  the  heat  are  protected 
on  the  outside  by  water- jackets.  The  furnace  is  supported 
by  friction  wheels  at  one  end,  and  on  a  horixontal  pivot  at 
the  other. 

A  small  horixontal  steam  engine  is  mounted  by  the  side 
of  the  furnace,  on  the  same  supporting-frame.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  carried  by  this  frame,  which  is  pivoted  at  the 
«nd  nearest  the  open  end  of  the  furnace,  the  pivot-bolt  being 
placed  a  little  on  one  side  and  beneath  the  furnace-mouth. 

The  engine  is  so  attached  that  it  can  be  used  either  to  re- 
volve the  furnace  or  to  swing  the  whole  machine  about  the 
Divot  bolt. 


The  flunp  ftacrk  ngnJnFit  which  Iho  ptiddkr-bowl  closes  is 
uunOy  a  n-itaut^uTtir  iron  nuiiug,  withlu  v^hteli  are  con- 
•  trucrttl  iko  vuriHUs  iiUf*  ivnairfd  for  thf>  hiiBti  «1  air,  the 
litip,  ntid  thu  down- til ko  to  thu  r<?gtfn«mtor,  A  iU>ot  at  the 
*mck  of  thi*  tli.ii«-^tii.rk  ran  be  of^Ut'd.  for  tb^i  rvanlr  iui^^pection 
fit  Muf  luterloi*  of  thf  fiowl  wkllt!  it  t#  nt  work  himI  under 
hmt.  Iti  i>ra«'tSiMt,  Thi'  chaf|[ii^  liuTing  bt^n  iiitrrvKuijd  into 
^hv  iHiyiirp  audi  It*  iiiomh  hrtiwght  up  m  th«  rtut-^uick,  tlie 
i.'tMi!  il  pu  aod  ftir  nrv  miiniltc^J,  ami  bunifug  withhs  the  ro- 
i:u.ii;jr4bowJ^jii't  II] mil  thu  nmilfeti  metal  bi"K  ^^  i'**'  bottom 
i.f  tUe  bfjwL  Tbr  mtnlkm  litire  up  thy  nit'tiLl,  v(  tijoh,  boil- 
ing, €omti  io  naturt,  uiiJ  in  tsgitegatud  by  tbv  (uuibling  to- 

Fig.  2061. 


Sellers^  Puddling  Furnace. 


gether  of  the  particles  of  wrought-iron.  After  this  the  sur- 
plus cinder  can  be  drawn  off  through  a  tap-hole.  The  bowl 
being  then  turned  away  from  the  flues,  the  puddled  ball  can 
be  retidily  taken  out  and  carried  to  the  squeezer  or  hammer. 

If  the  iron  l>e  charged  as  pig,  the  bowl  is  not  rotated  until 
the  metal  has  melted ;  but  if  the  charge  is  drawn  melted 
from  a  cupola,  puddling  may  ttegin  as  soon  as  the  bowl  is 
brought  up  agaiust  the  stack  and  the  gases  are  admitted. 

Ehrenwerth's  puddling  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  2062  by  a 
longitudinal  vertica.1  section.  The  horizontal  pan  a  is  sup- 
ported on  a  pivot  w,  to  which  motion  is  imparted  by  bevel 
gearing.  An  annular  trough,  6,  below  the  rim  of  the  hearth, 
serves  to  form  a  defense  against  the  flame  reaching  the  gear- 
ing and  supports.    The  Siemens'  gas  furnace  is  used,  as  seen 


Fig.  2062. 


^.^r 


Ehrenwerth's  Puddling  Furnace. 

on  the  left.  The  special  feature  is  the  rotatinghearth,/ being 
the  fort  journal,  and  /  the  neck  journal.  The  rabbles  are 
introduced  through  holes  in  opposite  doors  ;  one  only,  c,  ap- 
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pearing  in  the  riew.  The  nbblev  more  in  right  lines,  and 
the  motion  of  the  hearth  bringf  all  ita  contents  under  their 
action.  A  plate  depending  from  the  periphery  of  the  hearth 
dipe  into  the  water :  the  latter  is  continually  replenished. 

Walker  4r  Warren,  Diagonal  barrel,  horiiontal  axis  flame 
passing  through. 

Mandslay.  Cylinder  rerolving  on  diagonal  horizontal 
axis.     Reverting  flame. 

Tooth.  Drum  on  horizontal  axis.  The  piece  removable, 
to  allow  the  ball  to  be  withdrai^'n  at  that  end. 

Tootk  If  Yatts,  Drum  on  vertical  axis,  with  reverting 
flue. 

Dank*.  Drum  on  horiiontal  shaft,  revolving  between 
fire-place,  and  movable  flue-piece.  *'AfecA.  Piet.,^''  p.  1816, 
Pig.  3&92. 

Siemens.  Furnace  on  horizontal  axis  ;  reverting  flue  ;  re- 
generator.    See  SlEMEKS'   FUR5ACI. 

Crampton.  Horizontal  axis,  movable  flue-piece,  reverting 
flame. 

Cloughy  Br.  A  reciprocating  rabble  paMing  through  a  side 
in  the  door  of  the  metal  chamber.  •  *' Scientific  American,'^ 
xxxvi.  15.    See  also  Figs.  3990,  3901,  p.  1815,  "Meek.  Diet.'' 

Godfrey  If  HoiDSon J  UT.  A  rotary  chamber  on  Inclined 
axis,  presenting  its  open  mouth  to  the  charger  and  to  the 
chimney,  and  tilting  to  discharge  its  contents.  *  *'' Scientific 
Ameriean^''  xxxviii.  86. 

Pemot.  A  horizontal  pan  on  vertical  axis.  On  a  wheeled 
carriage  moving  in  or  out  of  battery.  See  Pkbmot  Fuuf  ack  ; 
OPK.X  Hearth  Fur^aci,  supra. 

Set'  al^o  PoNSARD  Furnace,  supra. 

Sec  list  of  PUDDIXES,  MkCHAHTICAL  A5I>  Rivolviso,  p.  1816, 
''Mech.  Diet:' 


Furnaces,  on     .    .    . 

List  of  processes  .    .    . 

Furnace,  Abbott,  Engl.  . 
Oas  heated,  Bethlehem  . 
Oscillating 


Caddick 

Caddiek  If  Maybery,  Br. 

Casson-  Dormoy     •    . 


CVamptoH      .... 
Danks 

Epremicorth  .... 
Rocking,  Gedlow,  Br.  . 
Furnace,   Godfrey  If 

HowsoHf  Br.      .     .     . 


Griffith 


"Eng.  I*  Min.  Jour.,''  xxii.  89. 
"/ron  Age,"  xxi.,  May  6,  n  24. 
**lron  w4^e,"  xviii.,  Aug.  81,  p.  8. 
^*  Scientific  American,'^  xxxix.  198. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,-  2222. 

•  **Iron  Age,^'  xxv.,  April  1.  p.  1. 
*^BuUetin  du  Comity  des  Forges  de 

France,'  No.  112,  April  20,  1876. 

►  ••/ron  Age,''  xlx.,  Feb.  8,  p.  6. 
»  ^'Engineer,"  xliv.  206. 

►  **Am.  Man.''  Sept.  6, 1879,  p.  9. 

•  ** Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxvii.  2<1. 
•'  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xv.  61. 

•  "Am,  Man.,"  Sept.  26,  1879,  n.  8. 
»  "Iron  Age,"  xvil.,  June  8,  p.  1. 

"Engineering,''  xxi.  266. 
•"Engineer,'  xli.  840. 
"Iron  Age,"  xviii.,  Sept.  7.  p.  17. 

•  "Am.  Man.,"  Sept.  19,  18i9,  p.  8. 
»  "Meek.  Diet.,"  Fig.  391^,  p.  1815. 

►  "Am.  Man.,"  Sept.  19,  18*9,  p.  8. 
"Iron  Age,"  xxii.,  Aug.  15,  p.  15. 

►  "Iron  Age,"  xix.,  Jan.  4,  p.  1. 

►  "Am.  ^fan.,"  Sept.  19,  1879,  p.  8. 

►  *' Engineering,"  xxi  v.  242. 

►  "Eng.  If  Min.  Jour.,"  xxv.  272. 
»  "Engineering,"  xxii.  85. 

***  Engineer,"  xliv.  247. 

» 'Um.  Afaji.,"  Sept. 36,1879, 
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Jones •  "JnmJgs,"  xvii.,  May  11,  p.  6. 

Lukens •  "inm  il^*,*'' xxiv.,  Nov.  27,  p.  1. 

Middleton,  Xngl.    .    .  •  "Irem  Age,"  xvii.,  April  13,  p.  1. 
MiddUton     .     .     .     .*"  Scientific  Amertean  Sup.,"  b2i. 

yair " Iron  Age,"  Aug.  2,  p.  9d. 

Price,  Woolwich,  Br.      .  •  "Engineer,"  xliv.  816. 

•  "  Setentifie  American  Sup.,"  1712. 
Reynolds  If  Thomas  .  •  "Iron  Age^'  xviii.,  Sept.  14,  p.  6. 

Rotary,  i{o^,  Br.  .    .     .  •  "Bn^fwertii^,'*  xxiv.  66. 
Furnace,  Ryan     .    .    .  •  "Iron  Age,"  xviii.,  July  20.  p.  6. 
Revolving,  Sellers     ,    .  •  "Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  Slarch  80,  p.  6. 
Furnace,  Sioindetl     .     .     "L'on  Age,"  xxiL,  Not.  14,  p.  16. 
Furnace  shield      .    .     .  •  "Iron  Jige,"  xxiv.,  Dec.  %,  p.  1. 
Puddling,  od    .    .     .    .      "Iron  Age,"  xviii..  Oct.  6.  p.  16. 
Art's  invention     .    .    .      *'3-(m  iiipe/' xix.,  March  8,  p.  9. 
Art  of,  i/oir.«<m    .     .     .      "Van  Nostrtxnd's  Mag.,"  ni.  il20. 
Past  and  present,  RoberU     "Iron  Age,"  xxv.,  Feb.  26,  p.  9. 

Sherman *'  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xvi.  67. 

"Iron  Age,"  xviii.,  Dec.  7,  p.  24. 
Mach.,  paper  ou,Howson     "Scientific  American  Sup.,'  1109. 

Mechanical "inm  il^r,'' xvUi.,  Aug.  31,  p.  3; 

Sept.  7,  p.  17. 

•  "Se.  Amenean  Sup.,"  898, 1122. 

Griffiths "Iron  Age,"  Aug.  2,  p.  28. 

Hoipson "/nm  ilg^e,"  xxiv.,  Sept.  11,  p.  11. 

Maekintirti  Br. .     .    .  ♦  "Engineer,''  xli.  271. 

Oestland *  "Eng.  If  Min.  Jour."  xxvi.  202. 

Swedish *"Sdentifie  American,"  xxxix.  SI. 

Rotar>',  Ehrenworih  .    .      "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xiv.  23. 
EhrenwoTth,  Fr.      .     .      "Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  Jan.  6,  p.  16. 

Pemot,  Vt •  "hon  Age,"  xvii.,  Jan.  13,  p.  6. 

Danks "Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  Jan.  18,  p.  16. 

Puddling,  ou, Crampton, 

Br "Engineering."  xxi\.  SI,  SI,  9b. 

Howson,  Br.      .     .     .      "Engineering,'^  xxiv.  256. 
Mechanical  stokers,  p»- 

peron "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxTr]!i.2SIL 

Report  by  HolUy,  Group  I., "  Centennial  Reporu,"  vol.  iiL, 
p.  41.    Refers  to 

Danks.  Schneider  ^  Cb. 

Grt^f  Bennett  ^  Co.  Setters. 

Hopkins,  Gilkes  If  Co.  Crampton. 

Godfrey  ^  Howson.  Pemot. 

Pug  Bfflll.  A  mill  for  working  clay  into  plas- 
tic condition  for  brick-making. 

The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  2063  is  a  Philadelphia  mill,  in 
which  the  rear  end  is  elevated  12^'.  The  clay  is  thrown  into 
a  hopper  (not  shown),  passes  between  rollers  which  crush 
the  lumps,  and  thence  into  the  interior  of  the  drum,  whsre 
it  is  masticated  by  blades,  and  tempered  with  water  intro- 
duced through  a  pipe.  The  gate  at  the  end  govwiis  the  dis- 
charge. 

Pidaey.  See  22  illustrationa,  p.  1819,  "Metk. 
Diet:* 

Made  of  paper  and  of  raw-hide.  —  Cooper,  "BeUing;'  xv. 
Of  leathern  disks.  —  Cooper  "BeUing,'^  Ti. 

Grooved  rim  pulleys  with  round 
belts.  —  "Newton's  Journal,"  1S67, 
N.  8.,  vi.,  p.  168. 

Leslthem  covered  pulleys.  — 7<n 
Nostrand's  "EcUc.  Eng.  Mag.,' 
July,  1869,  604. 

Proportions,  principles,  etc.,  srs 
carefully  considered  in  Cooper's 
"TreeUise  on  Belting t"  Philadel- 
phia, 1878. 

Consult  also  AaiiJfctiM-s  "Rules 
and  TcMes." 

See :  Rope-sustaining,  Wtfiunvii,  Br. 

•  "Engineer"  xliv.  446. 
Belf-stopping,  Wilke. 

•  "  Sc.  American  Sup.,"  316- 
\  Jf'I  ^                 Cover,  Sutton. 

__rjHt     t  •"&.  .4mmco«,"xl.888. 

^  i^  .^^^      E  Driving,  Heer. 

&^^  •  "Sc.  American,"  xxxiv.  291. 

-  K^^       Grinding  mach.,  THofTisoii,  Stertn^ 
mmK^      Cb.,  Br. 
^  m"^    ^Zol         •  ''Engineering,"  xxv.  413 
Ik  lM      V^  Machine. 

'El*i^      ^    P  ''Sc.Ameriean  Sup.,"mi 

■r «— »     <^     '       m  Steel  rim. 
I    S^    ^   L    M         •  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xl.  89 

^^  Pulley    Bor'iiis    Ma- 

chine'. A  apecial  roachint 
tool  for  boring  the  shaft-holefl 
of  pulleys,  bnt  applicable  to 
other  similar  neee. 


PULLEY  BORING  MACHINE. 
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Th«  miehine,  u  shown,  receiTes  and  borei  pulleys  bT/' 
diameter;  the  face  plate  is  reToWed  by  powerful  gearing, 
driren  by  a  cone,  with  four  steps  for  a  4"  belt.  The  tool 
bar  is  fed  aatomatically  and  is  counterbalanced ;  it  has  quick 


2064. 


It  has  a  lai|^  cone  pulley,  with  6  steps  for  a  belt  ^>  wide, 
and  transmits  the  power  through  tangent  gearing  to  the  main 
spindle.  The  carrier  plate  is  of  the  eqoalising  type,  ob- 
riating  unequal  and  lateral  strains.  On  each  side  of  the 
solid  l^-piece  are  rests  which  slide  in  and  out  on  graduated 
surfaces  to  suit  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  to  be  turned ; 

Fig   2066. 


PuUey  Boring  Machine .    [NiUi'  Tool  Works.) 

return  hand-motion.  The  feeds  are  thrown  in  instantly  bv 
friction ;  they  are  actuated  by  belt  and  worm  gearing,  rack 
and  pinion  (all  cut) :  the  feed-belt  has  three  changes  of 
speed,  giring  feeds  of  .0648'^  .0441'/,  and  .0279"'  per  rerolu- 
tion  of  chuck. 

The  countershaft  is  prorided  with  tight  and  looee  puUeTs, 
24^/  diameter,  for  a  belt  4^'  wide,  and  should  run  70  reToiu- 
tions  per  minute,  giring  to  the  chuck-plate  speeds  as  fol- 
lows :  63,  48, 19,  10  revolutions  per  minute,  thus  adapting 
the  machine  to  bore  holes  from  1''  to  1^'  diameter.  When 
operating  on  the  latter  diameter,  the  power  exerted  at  the 
cutting  point  is  1,800  pounds. 

Ptdley  Orindlns  Ma-chine'.  Fig.  2065  is 
a  pnllev  grinding  machine  made  bv  Thomson, 
Steme  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  It  is  used  for 
the  rims  of  pulleys,  which  may  be  made  of  the 
shape  required :  flat  or  crowning.  The  pulleys  are 
cast  as  thin  as  may  be  desired,  and  the  nnishin^  is 
more  thoroughly  and  rapidly  done  than  by  tummg. 

The  machine  has  an  automatic  feed,  and  being  self-acting 
in  all  its  motions,  one  person  can  attend  to  a  number  of  ma- 
cliines. 

The  diflertnt  speeds  of  the  work  operated  on  are  regulated  > 

Fig.  2065. 


PulUy  Grinding  Machint.    ( I%om8on,  Steme  4r  Co.) 

by  change-wheels,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  speed  somewhat 
uniform.  By  a  simple  amingement  of  compound  tables 
worked  radially  by  a  worm  wheel  and  connecting  rods,  the 
rim  of  the  pulley  being  ground,  can  be  rounded  to  any  radius. 
The  pulley  being  ground  runs  In  a  water-trough,  which 
keeps  it  from  heating,  and  also  arrestM  the  dust  in  grinding. 
The  emery  wheel  is  encased,  so  that  the  water  and  dust  car- 
lied  with  it  is  taken  away  by  the  outlet  pipe. 

Pulley    Tom'ing    Ma-chine'.     A    special 
machine  tool  for  turning  pulleys,  gears,  rolls,  etc. 


Pulley  Turning  Mackint:.    {NUes^  Toot  Works.) 

these  rests  can  be  set  angularly  to  get  any  desired  degree  of 
crovm ;  tools  are  thus  operated  on  hoth.  sides  of  the  machine. 
The  feeds  are  continuous,  can  be  instantly  engaged,  disen- 
gaged, or  changed.  The  spindle  of  cone  pulley  runs  at  so 
much  higher  Telocity  than  the  main  spindle  that  its  speed  is 
suitable  for  polishing  when  the  latter  is  turning;  a  steel 
mandrel  and  a  suitabto  rest  are  proTided  for  polishing. 

.    .    .    xxi.,May80,p.l. 
.    .    .    zxxix.146. 


•  ''Iron  Age ' 
•**Seientt/ie 


AtnetxeoH  ^ 


Pul'pit  Spec^-cles.  Spectacles  with  flat 
top  to  the  bows  to  enable  a  reader  to  glance  over 
them  at  an  audience. 

Pul'sa-tor.  A  name  for  the  Pulsombtbr, 
which  see. 

Pul-Bom'e-ter.  A  water-raising  device,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Savery  Engine,  Fig.  5657,  p.  2337, 
Hiech,  Diet." 

It  consists  principally  of  two  bottle-shaped  chambers,  A  X, 
joined  together  side  by  side,  with  tapering  necks  bent  tow- 
ards each  other,  to  which  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  flange 

Fiir.  2067. 


Pulsometer. 

joint,  B,  a  continuous  passage  from  each  cylinder  leading  to 
one  common  upright  passage,  into  which  a  small  bail,  C,  Is 
fitted  so  as  to  oscillate  with  a  slight  rolling  motion  between 
seats  formed  in  the  junction. 

Them  chambers  also  connect  by  means  of  openings  with 
the  rertical  induction  passage,  i>,  which  openings  are  so 
formed  that  the  mlcanite  valves  E  E  and  their  seats,  F  JP, 
constructed  so  as  to  sustain  the  valves,  may  be  easily  In- 
serted. 
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The  d«liTery  ip^fwtge  £r,  which  i»  common  to  both  cham- 
b«ni,  is  ali>o  cooscructed  so  that  in  the  openiugx  that  com- 
municate with  each  cylinder  are  placed  ralve-seatii  a  0, fitted 
for  the  reception  of  the  same  Ktyle  of  valves  as  iu  the  induc- 
tion passage.  /  /  are  valve-ffuards  to  prevent  the  ralves  from 
opening  too  far. 

J  represents  the  racuum  chamber,  cast  with  and  between 
the  neclcs  of  chambeni  A  A,  and  connects  onljr  with  the  in- 
duction passage  below  the  Talvcs  EE. 

K  K  are  flanges  covering  the  openings  to  the  respectlre 
chambers,  which  may  be  removed  for  the  n>palr  or  renewal 
of  valvei!  and  seats,  when  necessary.  Vent  pluj^  are  inserted 
into  these  flanges,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  wmt«r 
to  prevent  freezing. 

L  L  are  rods  extending  from  the  ralve-guards  to  the  set- 
screws  M  M,  by  which  the  suction  seats,  valves  and  guards 
are  tightly  pressed  to  place. 

y  N%w  brass  socket-headed  bolts  by  which  the  discharge 
seats,  valves,  and  guards  are  drawn  down  to  place. 

A  small  brass  air  check-valve  is  screwed  into  the  neck  of 
each  chamber  A  A^  and  one  into  the  vacuum  chamber  J^  so 
that  their  stems  hang  downward. 

The  check-valve  in  the  neck  of  each  chamber,  A  A,  allows 
a  small  quantity  of  air  to  enter  above  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  steam  from  agitating  it  on  its  first  entrance,  and  thus 
forms  an  air  pi!*ton  for  preventing  condensation. 

The  check- valve  in  the  vacuum  chamber  J,  serves  to  cash- 
Ion  the  ramming  action  of  the  water  consequent  upon  the 
filling  of  each  chamber  alternately 

See  also  Aquamkter,  Figs.  105-107,  p.  46 ;  IItdbotrophi, 
Fig.  1426,  p.  486,  supra;  Vacuux  Steax  Pdup,  '■'Meek. 
Diet.'' 

Pulsometer •  ** Engineer ^**  xlil.  89. 

HaU •  '"Engineer,"  xivii.  878. 

•  '*Eni(inefringf"  xxii.  56. 

•  ^*EHg.  if  Mm,  Jour.,-'  xxil.  407. 
At  Normantoo  qnany  .  *  *^ Engineering,''  xxili.  299. 

^'Tfchnologistf,''  xli.  207. 

At  work ♦  **Enginieri7ig,''  xxv.  601. 

HaU •''Engineering,'   xxyiii.AlZ. 

•  "Manufact.J  Builder:'  xii.  208. 
Factory *'' Scientijic  American:' x\\\i.  &. 

PoiUon •  "  TeeAnoto^/e,  '  xli.  786. 

Pul'ver-i-ser.  A  word  of  very  general  appli- 
cation :  — 

For  soil.  See  Harrow;  Disk  Harrow ;  Rollir;  Clod 
Crusiixr,  etc. 

For  stone.  See  Stoni  Crusher;  Stoke  Breaker;  Disiif- 
TBORATOR ;  Ore  Crusher  ;  Orb  Mill  ;  Stampiro  Mill  ;  Chiu- 
AN  Mill,  etc. 

For  grain.  See  ORiKDcro  Mill;  Corn  Cracker;  Corn 
Mill;  Oat  Mill,  etc.    See  list  under  BIills. 

For  cement,  etc.  See  Mortar  Mill;  Cement  3Iill,  Fkr- 
TiuzER  Mill  ;  Paint  Mill,  etc 

Considered  structurally,  see  the  following  heads,  st^a : — 


FiRure. 

P»ge. 

Cage 

Fertlliaer 

1020 

832 

Crusher     .... 

Omin 

1234 

411 

Feed 

1005 

827 

Chilian      .... 

Cement 

676 

183 

Bone 

378 

119 

Granulator    .    .    . 

Coffee 

652 

207 

Grinder     .... 

Oil  Cake 

498 

152 

Cacao 

496 

161 

Bone 

877 

119 

With  balls 

191 

70 

Flour  (roUer) 

12S7 

426 

Bocentrio  .... 

- 

918 

292 

Disintegrator      .    . 

Rock 

828 

260 

Harrow      .... 

Soil 

831 

261 

Boilers 

Flour 

767-770 

243 

See  also  list  under  Mills  ;  Grinding,  etc.,  in  "MeeA.  Diet.** 
and  supra. 


Durand  ^  Chapitel,  Fr. 
Hanctin 

Machine.  Jordan,  Br. 
MiU 


^' Engineering,"  xxviii.  97. 
*  TefhnologLfte,''  xxxviii.  217. 
''Sctent{fie  American  Sup.^*  968. 
,  •  *^ Engineering,"'  xxx.  642. 
,  •  **Iron  Age,"  xxiv.,  Sept.  18.  p.  1. 
~     .,•  ii.  "  Fonde- 


Barrel,  Paul     .    .     . 

Ryerson •  *'Eng. 

And  sifting  mill,  centrif- 
ugal, Thompson     .     .  •  ^'Engineer,"'  xlviil.  61 


•  Laboulaye's  ''Diet..  .. 
rie  de  fer,"  Fig.  §28. 
3fin.  *  .Sc.  Press,"  xxxr.  65. 


r  Min.  Jour.:'  xxx.  i 


Pnl'ver-ma-cher  Baf te-ry.  A  poroas  jkr  is 
surrounded  by  a  silver  wire  which  is  roiled  spirallv, 
and  is  used  as  the  negative  pole  of  the  element. 
The  exciting  fluid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  caustic 
potash  or  sal -ammoniac  solution,  is  filled  into  the 
porous  jar,  through  which  it  percolates  bv  capii- 
larj  attraction.  The  positive  pole  is  a  rod  of  zinc, 
the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  caoatchouc  id 
order  to  avoid  accidental  contacts  which  might 
short  circuit  the  batteij.  The  small  spirals  of  sil- 
ver wire  must  be  far  enough  apart  not  to  cause  cap- 
illary attraction  to  take  place  between  them. 

Pumps,  ^TVa'ter  fm'gines,  and  Wlieel& 
See  ander  the  following  heads :  — 


Accumulator. 

Acid  pump. 

Aquameter. 

Aquapult. 

Ball  hydrant. 

Beer  pump. 

Bore-hole  pump. 

Brine-forcing  pump. 

Bucket. 

Bung-bucket 

Cam-pump. 

Centrifugal  pump. 

Cesspool  pump. 

Chain  bucket. 

Chain  pump. 

Circulating  pump. 

Compound  engine  pump. 

Compression  pump'g  engine. 

Counter  pump. 

(^up  leather. 

Deck  pump. 

Deep-well  pump. 

IHfferential  pump. 

Donkey  pump. 

Door  piece. 

Double-acting  plunger  pump^ 

Draining  pump. 

Drip  pump. 

Driven  well. 

Driven  well  pump. 

Ejector. 

Ejector  condenser. 

Excavating  pump. 

Feed  pump. 

Firecock. 

Fire  engine. 

Fire  extinguisher. 

Fire  plug. 

Fire  pump. 

Fixed-piston  pump. 

Flush-deck  pump. 

Force  pump. 

Fountain  pump. 

Qarden  engine. 

Garden  syringe. 

6a«-compre.«sing  pomp 

Gas  drip  11  pump. 

Oas-fltter^s  pump. 

Oas-tar  pump. 

GifTanl  injector. 

01a8s- barrel  pump. 

Greenhouse  syringe. 

Hand  pump. 

Hand  rotary  pump. 

Hollow-plunger  pump. 

Horixontal  pump. 

Horse-power  pump. 

Hose  carriage. 

House  pump. 

Hydraulic  balance. 

Hydraulic  engine. 

Hydraulic  force  pump. 

Hydraulic  machinery. 

Hydraulic  motor. 

Hydraulic  press. 

Hydraulic  pressure  pump. 

Hydraulic  pumping  engine 

Hydraulic  ram. 

Hydraulic  regulator. 

Hydraulic  steering  gear. 

Hydraulic  works  pump. 

Hydro-motor. 

Hydronette. 

Hydrostatic  r^ulator. 

Hydrotrophe. 

Injector. 

Inspirator. 


Irrigating  barraL 

Irrigation  pump. 

Irrigator. 

Jigger  pump. 

Lift. 

Locomotive  pump. 

Marine  pump. 

Mine  pump. 

Noria. 

Odorless  excavator. 

Oil  line  pump. 

Oil  pump. 

Oil  well  pump. 

Oscillating  pump. 

Pendulum  pomp. 

Penstock. 

Plumber*s  force  pump. 

Portable  engine  pump. 

Portable  pump. 

Post  pump. 

Propeller  pump. 

Pulsator. 

Pump  bucket. 

Pumping  engine. 

Pulsometer. 

Racking  pump. 

Belief  valve. 

Rotary  pump. 

Rotary  force-pump. 

Rotarv  watexHsngina. 

Sand  holder. 

Sand  pump. 

Scoop  wheel. 

Ships*  pump. 

SinlLii4;  pump. 

Siphon  pump. 

Sirup  pump. 

Slide-bar  pump. 

Spiral  pump. 

Spxay  nonle. 

Spreader. 

Sprinkler. 

Stand  pipe. 

Stand  pipe  fire  apparatus. 

Starting  valve. 

Steam  jet. 

Steam  jet  pump. 

Steam  pump. 

Steam  siphon  pump. 

Stone- ware  pump. 

Street  watering  port. 

Suction  pipe. 

Suction  primer. 

Syringe. 

Tail^ece. 

Thief  bucket. 

Three  cylinder  pump. 

Three  cylinder  water-cngiiis. 

Three-throw  pump. 

Tube  well. 

Tubular  plungar  pump. 

Turbine. 

Turbine  pump. 

Tympanum. 

Vacuum  pump. 

Vacuum  steam  pomp. 

Vault  emptier. 

Vent. 

Vertical  pump. 

Waah-room  pump. 

Water  bucket. 

Water  charger. 

Water  column. 

Water  column  pump. 

Water  crane. 

Water  elevator. 

Water  engine. 
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watering  can. 
Water  meC«r. 
Water  motor. 
Water  power. 
Water  regulator. 
Water  thief. 
Water  tower. 
Water  wheel. 
Water  wheel  goremor. 
Water  wheel  regulator. 
Wine  pump. 
Wrecking  pump. 
Yoke  pump. 

Pump  Au'ger.  A  Ion<^ 
anger  for  borinn;  wooden  logs 
for  pump  stocks,  or- for  pipes. 

In  a  modem  form  the  auger  is 
surrounded    by    a  thin    metallic 
•hell,  in  which  the  rolute  portion 
rune  looAely.    This  shell  or  tube 
ti  turned  true  and   Btraight ;    it  |= 
follows  and  guides  the  auger,  the  ^ 
•havings  or  cuttings  being  carried  px^i^ 
out  through  its  interior.   The  Upe  "^  ^*^. 
or  cutters  of  the  auger  are   ex- 
pauded  at  the  end,  so  as  to  cut  a 
hole    just  large  enough  for  the 
jwarafi^  of  the  tube. 

Pump  Buck'et  The  reciprocated  member  of 
the  pump,  which  carries  the  valve. 

When  valveless,  it  is  a  plunger. 

Pump  Cart.  A  vehicle  carrying  a  pump  and 
reser\'oir;  used  for  watering  and  irrigating.  See 
p.  508,  Fig.  1473,  1474,  supra,  and  references  pas- 
sim. 

Pump'ing  En'gine.  Various  forms,  Cornish, 
horizontal  duplex,  are  shown  in  Plate  XLIV.,  p. 
1828;  Plate  XV.,  p.  763,  "Mech.  Diet.** 

See  also  list  of  pumps,  p.  1827,  ifriVf.,  and  svpra^  p.  728. 

Louisrille  water  works  engine     .    .  p.  1828,  "AlecA.  Did." 

Worthington  duplex p.  763.  Ibid. 

**  Leegbwater,-'  Haarlem  Lake     .    .  p.  ISdb,  Ibid. 

India  State  Railway p.  1831,  Ibid. 

Cornish p.  626,  Ibid. 

Centrifugal p.  515,  Ibid. 

Draining p.  739,  Ibid. 

Scoop p.  2056,  Ibid. 

The  engine  shown  in  Plate  XXXIX  is  the 
Knowles  direct-acting  compound  condensing  pump- 
ing engine. 

The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  nearest  to  the  water  end,  and 
to  this  is  connected  the  main  piston-rod,  which  extends 
through  to  the  water-plunger.  The  low.preMure  piston  has 
two  smaller  piston-rods  which  pass  through  sleeres  cast  on 
the  outside  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  are  connected 
to  the  main  rod  by  a  cros»-head  at  their  outer  ends.  All  the 
atafflng-boxes  of  the  steam  end  being  on  a  line  on  the  back 
cylinder  head.  The  steam  cylinders  and  steam  chest  are 
properly  steam- jacketed.  The  valre  arrangement  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
Knowles  steam  pump,  vis.,  a  double  ported  tlat  slide  valve 
which  is  surmounted  and  operated  by  a  round  piston,  whioli 
has  a  slight  rotating  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the  rocker 
bar,  which  receives  its  motion  from  a  friction  roll  attached 
to  the  tappet  arm.  The  slight  oscillation  of  the  chest  piston 
places  its  parts  in  connection  with  those  in  its  cylinder ;  it 
u  then  driven  horizontally  by  the  steam  pressure,  in  which 
motion  it  carries  the  main  slide  valve,  to  which  it  is  directly 
connected.  From  the  front  end  of  the  valve-driving  piston 
is  extended  a  rod,  which  operates  the  valve  of  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder.  The  steam  is  exhausted  from  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  through  a  coil  feed-water  heater  direct  into  the 
jet  condenser,  which  is  connected  to  and  operated  by  an  in- 
dependent air  pump,  as  shown  in  engraving. 

The  water  end  of  the  engine  is  of  the  *^  inside  plunger  " 
pattern.  The  plunger,  which  is  made  of  either  iron  or  com- 
position, passes  through  a  broad  ring  cast  in  the  center  of 
the  cylinder,  the  inner  surface  of  which  ring  is  either 
grooved  to  form  a  water-packing  bearing  upon  the  plunger, 
or  is  furnished  with  a  stufflng-box,  so  that  the  plunger  may 
be  packed  as  may  be  required  by  the  position  of  the  engine. 
The  water  valvet  are  of  rubber,  working  upon  composition 
•eats.  The  suction  valves  are  below,  and  the  discharge 
valves  above  the  plunger.  The  valves  are  readily  reached 
through  hand  holes  situated  immediately  above  tj}e  valve 


Fig.  2068. 


GaskiU's  Horizontal  Compound  Pumping  Epgine. 


Fig.  2068  is  the  Gaskill  pumping  engine,  built  hj 
the  Holly  Manufacturing  Co.  for  Saratoga  Springs, 

It  is  horiiontal,  of  the  rotative,  non-receiver,  compound- 
beam  type.  The  engine  has  four  steam  cylinders,  one  hich 
and  one  low-pressure  in  each  pair ;  the  low-pressure  (42" 
diam.,  36^^  stroke)  beneath  the  high-pressure  (21''  diam.,  36^' 
stroke).  There  is  one  pump  to  each  pair  of  steam  cylinders, 
and  each  has  a  double-acting  plunger  2(y'  diam.,  86^'  stroke. 
The  fly-wheel  revolves  between,  and  has  its  pillow-blocks 
upon  the  pump  cylinders  The  cross-heads  of  high -pressure 
cylinders  are  connected  by  links  to  a  beam,  which  is  in  turn 
connected,  one  end  to  the  crank,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
piston-rod  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  and  pumps. 

The  following  data  were  obtained  on  trial :  — 


20  hours. 
74.25  pounds. 
96.06S  pounds. 
27.296". 
169.176°,  Fah. 
21,440. 
17.8742'. 


Time 

Average  pressure  by  engine  gage  .    . 
Average  pressure  by,  in  force  main  . 
Average  vacuum     .    ,    .    .    . 
Average  temp,  feedwater  to  boilers  . 

Revolutions  in  20  hours 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Piston  speed  per  minute 107.2462. 

Total  coal  burned 6  J60  pounds. 

Dischaige  per  revolution 187.1ifi&gallons. 

Delivery  at  18  revolutions  per  minute  .    4.850.280  gallons. 
Net  absolute  duty 1()8,793,525  pounds. 

.  Duty  :  number  of  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  by  consump- 
tion of  100  pounds  good  anthracite  coal. 

Barrow •*'&!>»<(/!(  iim«r.,'*  xxxix.  324. 

Engine,  compound  du- 
plex. Stake    .    .    .    .  •  "Am.  JIfaa.,"  July  30, 1S80,  p.  13. 

Compound,  Blake      .    .  •  *'Manuf(ut.  t  Builder,''  xil.  78. 
KnoteUs •"Manu/act.^  Builder,'' xii.  VI. 

Rotary,  BrakeU,  Br.  .    .  •  ''Engineer,''  xliv.  106,  211. 

Bushtiehrad  mines,  Bo- 
hemia  •••En^'iiemi»,'*  xxvii.  166. 

Household,  Carr  .    .     .  •  "Afawu/.  If  BtUder,''  viii.  21L 

Chiswick  drainage  Works. 

Hathorne  If  Davey     .  •  ''Engineering,"'  xxvU.  476. 

Clausthal,  Ger,      .    .     .      •'/ron  il^,"  xxii.,  Oct.  10,  p.  20. 

Covington,  Ky.     .     .    .     "Seientijic  American  Sup.,"  b6, 

Croydon,  Br •  "Engineering,*'  xxiv.  866. 

Compound,       Davey, 
Leeds,  Br •  "Engineering,*^  xxii.  421. 

Heater,  feeder,  and  con-  \ 

denser,  De  Beaumont   *  "Iron  Age,"  xx.^  Aug.  80,  n.  1. 

Dean  Bro» •"  Scientifie  American,'' xl.  TAA. 

Dean •  "  Seientijk  Amer.,"  xxxiv.  128. 

Lift  and  force,  Daylau  •  "Iron  Age,"  xvil.,  March  16,  p.  9. 

Engine,  caloric,  Ericsson  •  "ScirntiJU  American"  xliii.  326. 

Farcot  etJUt,  Fr.  .    .     .  •  "  Enf^ineering,"  J uly  26, 1878,  p.  70. 

Underground,  Fohnsdorf    " Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1282. 

Oeared,   Fonderie    de 
I'Horme •  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  294,  884. 

Force  pump,  OuikU  .    .  ♦  "Scientijic  American,"  xlii.  4. 

Ships,  Oxcynne,  Br.  .    .  •  "Engineer**  1.  91. 

And  winding  eng..  Hart- 
ley Pit  CoUiery,  Br.    .  •  "Engineer,"  xU.  298. 

HoUy *''ScifntiJie  American,"  xx:^x.%. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxvili.  866.  876. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  2219. 
.*"Sc.  Am.  Syp.,"  264,  2S,  867. 


Cornish,  Hull  . 


PUMPING  ENGINE. 
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PUNCHING  PRESS. 
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CorniBh,  Hull,  Br.    .    ,  • 
Lawrence,  Mem,  Leavitt  * 
Lawrence,  Hans.    .    .    .  * 
Botatiye,  sino  minef,  Le- 
high      ♦ 

Levers  coUiery^  Br. 
Ii/kahieion     .... 
Machinery,  (Mid  Calder) 
Force  pump,  Nason  .    . 
Pumping  engine,  North 
StaTely,  Br.  .    ,    .    .  • 
Peam,  Bngl.      .    .    .  * 

Pittsburg 

Prorideuce,  R.  I.  .  .  .  • 
Reciprocating  barrel  .  * 
Mining,  Rittinger.  Qer.  * 
Haud,  Robaugh  .  ,  .  • 
Sprengel,  Rood  ,  .  .  * 
SLotative,  450  horse  power. 
Salt  mine,    Ligeberg, 

Pruss • 

Portable,  Shand,  Mason 

t  Co.,  Br • 

Cam  pump. 

Smith,  ValU  ^  Co.     .  • 
Plunger  pump,  S.  Dur- 
ham colliery,  Br.   .    .  • 
Machinery,  Elfra  Croelc, 

Thames * 

For  hydraulic  presiies,  di- 
rect act.,  Twedddl,  Bt.  • 
Twickenham     Sewage    - 

Works,  Br • 

Underground    .... 
Erin  colliery,  Wef^tphalia  • 
Underground,  Erin   col- 
liery. Westphalia  .    . 

Waiker ♦ 

Deep  well,  Watson    .     . 
Bilge,  Jas.  Watt  ff  Co.,  Br.  • 
Machinery  works. 

Wortkington  .  .  .  .  • 
Duplex,  Worthington  .  • 
Wortkington  .  .  .  • 
Auxil., yacht  '•  Comet*'  • 
"Yellow  Jacket,' Mine  • 
Hydraulic,  Zurich     .    .  • 


Punch  and  Shgar.    (Touiun,  Ft.  Dock-yard.) 

See  list  ander  Pumps 


"  Engineer, ^^  Xli.  183. 136, 15A, 
*^  Sritntijie  Atnfrican  J^tp-,'  1039. 
''Enginurimg,^^  zxrii.  68. 

"Engineer,^*  xli.  446,  470,  488. 
**  Scientific  American  Sup.,-^  602. 
** Engineer,''  xlrii.  292,  &6. 
"Scientijie  American  Sup.,"  164. 
*' Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  196. 
"  Manuf.  and  Bmlder,''  ix.  198. 

''Engineer,''  xlix.  868, 424. 
''SeientiAe  American  Sup.,"  1069. 
"Scientific  American,"  xlU.  84. 
''Engineer,"  xlii.  324. 
''Scientific  American,"  xl.  365. 
"Engineering,"  xxx.  168. 
"Sewntific  Amer.,"  xxxri.  162. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  8826. 


"Engineer,"  xllli.,  117, 144,  241. 

"Engineer,'*  xlTi.  288. 

"American  Miller,"  rii.  7. 

"Engineer,"  xMi.  79. 

"Engineer,"  xlTili.  806. 

"Engineer,"  xIt.  84. 

"Engineer,"  xWili.  862. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  660. 
"Engineer,"  xlii.  238. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xt.  284. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,''  292. 
"Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxix.  809. 
"Engineer,-  xliii.  260. 

"Scientific  American,"  xliii.  148. 
'^Engineer,''  xlii.  364. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  887. 
"Engineering,'  xxrii.  668. 
"  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,"  ▼iil.476. 
"Engineer,"  I.  165. 

'Centtnnial  Exhi^tion  Re- 


Report  of    C9uu.  E.   Emery, 
ports,"  includes  those  of  — 

Worthington  (duplex)  *. 
Philadelphia  engine  (beam)  1800  *. 
Knowles  (direct  action). 
Blake  (direct  action). 
Andrews  (centrifugal)  •• 
Andrews  (oscillating)*. 
Htald  if  Co.  (centrifugal)*. 
Bagley  If  Sewali  (rotary)  •. 

Pnmp  Joint  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  bor- 
ing out  and  turning  down  the  respective  ends  of 
the  wooden  sections  where  they  meet  in  coupling 
to  form  the  stocks  of  pumps,  or  which  are  thus 
united  by  socket  joint  to  form  pipes  for  conveyances 
of  water. 


The  machine  consistn  of  a  btmrj 
steel  spindle,  which  is  placed  in 
the  bearings  of  a  lathe  head  stodc 
The  spindle  haa  a  screw  chased  to 
fit  chucks  of  different  tiae&  The 
end  of  the  spindle  has  a  centering 
collar,  changeable  for  different 
siies  by  removing  a  nut,  the  cut- 
ting-knife in  the  choek  extending 
the  whole  length  ;  a  seeosd  knife 
at  the  end,  whieh  works  at  rieht 
angles  to  the  first  cutter,  flnii£es 
the  end  of  tlie  stock. 

In  operating,  the  stock  is  placed 
in  a  rest,  the  hole  in  the  stock 
flttiBg  the  self-centering  collar. 
-  The  stick  is  fed  in  by  hand,  and 
a  perfect  joint  made,  each  one  of 
the  same  aiae.  There  are  two  siseti 
of  chncks,  8^'  and  3^  diametan. 

Pump  Valve.  The 
moving  piece  in  a  pump 
which  opens  or  closes  to  al- 
low the  water  to  pass  or  pre- 
yent  its  return,  respectively. 
:  Valtbs. 


Perreaux's  flexible  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  1061,  p.  347,  tm- 
pra. 

Painter^s  flap  valve  for  thick  and  viscous  matters  has  a  flex- 
ible valve  flap  which  is  arranged  to  close  and  go*xd  the  port, 
by  an  extensive  superficial  contMt  of  said  &p  and  a  fixed 
coincident  surface. 

Punch  and  Shear.  Punches,  single  or  com- 
bined with  shears,  are  shown  on  pp.  1833,  1834, 
"J/ecA.  Dirf." 

The  Tweddell  ponch  and  shear,  to  out  1^'  thickness,, 
erected  in  the  dock-yard  of  Toulon,  France,  is  ^own  in  Fig. 
2069.  The  respective  ends  are  separable  so  aa  to  make  tvo 
distinct  machines.  Bach  tool  has  its  own  ram,  vsItvs,  and 
water  supply  ;  the  Utter  is  from  an  accumulator  loaded  to 
IfiOO  pounds  per  square  inch. 


Punch  and  shearing  ma- 
chine, Berry  If  Sons,  Br. 
Berry  ^  Son,  Engl.  . 
Lyon 

Hydraulic,     TweddeU, 
Toulon,  Fr 

Hydr.,  quadruple,  Twtd- 
deB,  Br 

Press 

And  straightening  mach., 
Landue  Siemens  Steel 
Works 

Punching  mach.,  Boer  . 

For   plates   and   angle 
irons,  Bemast   .     .     . 

With   automatic   table, 

Bemast 

Bush 

Metal,  Robertson  .    .    . 

Swing  weight  .... 

Hydraulic,  TweddeU 

Punching  nuts. 
Hooper  ^  Townsend  . 

Press,  Ferris  4"  Miles 

Press,  power,  Merriman 

Press,  "  Peerless  "    .    . 

Stiles 

Shaping  and  sharpening. 
Thomson,  Sterne  ^Co., 
Br 

Spiral,  Kennedy   .     .    . 

Factory,  Stiles  ^  Parker 

Punching  iron,  paper  on 


"Bmgintering,"  xxii.  602. 
"Iron  Age,"  xix.,  March  16, p. «. 
"  ScientijUc  American  Sup.,"  930, 
"Iron  Age,"  xxi..  May  2,  p.  18. 

"Engifuering,"  xxii.  441. 

"Engineer,**  xlii.  228. 

"Sc.  Amer.*'  xli.  166, 179, 194. 


"Engineer,"  xlU.  25. 
"Sdenrific  American,"  xxxv.  108. 

'^Engineering,"  xxii.  688, 

"Engineering''  xxx.  228. 
"Min,  tf  Sc.  Press,"  xxxiv.  209. 
*'  Srientijic  American,"  xxxvii.  oO. 
"Engineer,"  xlix.  H. 
"Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxvi.  102. 

"Scientific  American  Smp.,"  1855. 
"Engineer,"  xli.  468. 
"Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  Feb.  17,  p.  20. 
"Engineer."  xU.  485. 
"Scientific  American  "  xliii.  83. 
Thurston's  "  Vienna  Afp.,-'ii.289. 


"Engineering,"  xxviii.  287. 
"Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  May  23,'p.5. 
"Scientific  American,"  xlii.  159. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1071. 

Punch'ing  Press.  Fig.  2070  is  a  view  of  a 
Stiles  and  Parker  press  with  eccentric  adjustment 

The  slide  of  the  press  receives  its  reciprocating  mc^on  from 
a  crank-pin  which  revolves  within  lin  eccentric  ring  in  the 
filiding  block.  This  block  traverses  in  the  oblong  mortise  in 
the  slide  as  the  crank  revolves,  thus  imparting  the  motion  of 
the  crank  to  the  slide.  By  bringing  the  eccentric  out  of  its 
position  by  a  key  and  turning  the  same  by  a  levw,  the  punch 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  die  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  amplitude  of  the  motion  remains  the  same,  but  the 
range  i»  changed  so  as  to  suit  dies  of  Tarious  thickness  abor* 
the  bed  plate. 


PUNCHING   PRESS. 
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PYRITES  BURNER. 


Fig.  2070. 


FowUr  Prtss  with  Eccentric  Adjustment, 

llieeeeentrio  \a  a  rabstitate  for  the  former  plan  of  placing 
BhiTes  of  metal  above  and  below  the  box. 

The  Stiles  adjnatment  is  Bhown  in  Fig.  2071. 

The  upper  end  of  the  pitman  A^  which  conneeta  the  slide 
#  with  Che  crtnlc-ehaft  E,  is  bored  out  and  enlarged  to  re- 
eelTe  the  eeoentrlc  disk  B.  The  lower  end  of  the  pitman  is 
secured  to  the  slide  by  the  pin  ».  The  disk  B  is  bored  out 
of  center,  and  fits  the  crank  shaft  loosely  to  allow  the  inter- 
position of  a  gun  metal  bufthing.  The  disk  is  turned  by  the 
pinion  gt  and  held  by  the  screws  D  D.  The  pinion  is  turned 
by  a  gear  wrench. 

Fig.  2071. 


Punching  Press.    (Stiles  Adjustment.) 

By  this  device  the  amplitude  of  the  stroke  is  not  changed, 
but  the  punch  is  raised  or  lowered  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
disk  is  turned.  The  two  set-screws  will  hold  the  eccentric-ring 
under  the  grvatest  strain.  In  this  arrangement  the  securing 
of  the  adjustment  will  not  throw  the  bearings  out  of  line,  but 
will  learc  the  pitman  as  true  and  free  to  work  as  before. 

In  the  Meniman  press  the  adjustment  is  by  means  of  a 
Tight  and  left  threaded  screw  and  two  threaded  sockets. 

Pnnc'tur-ing  In'stru-ment  (Surgical.)  A 
term  specially  applied  to  the  sonde-a-dard  ased  in 
siipra-pnbic  fithotomy ;  the  instrumcDt  for  punc- 
turing, —  speaking  in  general  terms  —  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  make  the  recitation  tedious.  See  list 
under  Surgical  Instruments. 

Pan'jam.  (Fabric.)  A  strong  cotton  cloth 
made  at  Vizagapatam,  in  India.  The  meaning  of 
punjam  is  "  120  threads,"  and  the  cloth  is  denomi- 
nated 10,  12.  14,  np  to  40  punjam,  according  to  the 
number  of  tones  120  is  contained  in  the  number  of 
threads  in  the  warp. 

The  loose  night  dress  with  drawers,  punjanicu^  is  named 
from  this  cloth  ;  or,  perhaps,  pijama^  leg  cloth.  Jama  is  a 
full  dress  coat. 


Ptmty.  (Glass.)  1.  Probably  from  It.  pun/0, 
a  Doint.  A  glass  decanter,  for  instance.  It  is  said 
to  oe  cut  in  punties  when  the  ornamentation  con- 
sists of  dots  or  cup-like  depressions,  usuidly  circu- 
lar bat  sometimes  ovaL 

2.  The  glass  blower's  tube.    Ponty^  pontil. 

Pu'pil-lom'e-ter.  (Surgical.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  the 
pupils. 

Fig.  2072. 


ChertUier^s  PupiUometer. 

Pu'ii-fi'er.  (yfilling.)  A  separator  to  remove 
*bran  scales  and  flour  from  grits  or  middlings; 
a  process  repeated  between  each  grinding  in  the 
high-milling  process.  See  Middlings  Purifier  ; 
Grits  Purifier. 

In  the  process  of  high  milling,  in  the  step  by  step  reduc- 
tion of  the  grain,  starting  with  the  pointed  kernels,  there  are 
with  each  grinding  three  products :  coarse  fragments,  with 
much  bran  attached  ;  less  coarse  fragments,  with  less  bran 
attached  ;  and  minute  fragments,  with  little  or  no  bran  at- 
tached. These  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  sifting 
and  purifying  machines.  Each  of  the  several  products  is 
again  subjected  to  grinding,  and  the  product  in  each  ease 
again  sorted  into  gndes,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  traces  of 
the  white  interior  of  the  berry  have  been  separated  from  the 
dark  hull  and  graded. 

Purse  Net.  (Fishing.)  A  net  stretched  on 
wires,  similarly  to  an  umbrella,  and,  when  ready  to 
hoist,  closed  like  a  purse.  See  Drop-net,  Fig.  3317, 
p.  1522.  "3/ecA.   DictJ' 

Purse  Seine.  (Fishinq.)  A  seine  which  is 
closed  by  pulling  upon  a  line  or  lines  to  inclose 
the  flsh.  They  have  wings  and  a  bag,  and  are  used 
in  the  mackerel  fishery. 

'*  Purse  seines  range  in  length  from  120  to  220  fathoms, 
and  from  760  to  1,000  meshes  m  depth,  roachinR  the  depth  of 
20  to  80  fathoms  of  water.  The  arerage  mesh  is  2i".  They 
are  made  of  fine  Sea-Island  cotton  twine,  and  cost  from  fTfiO 
to  $1,500  complete.  The  pursing  weight  varies  from  IWi  to 
150  pounds. "  —  '*£kfi{«li»   U.  S.  Nattonai  Museum.^^ 

Thimbles  and  snatch-block  are  used  for  the  running  rope 
which  closes  the  seine. 

Push  Car.  (Railway.)  1.  A  light  four-wheeled 
car  used  in  transporting  light  matter,  express  pack- 
ages, mail-bags,  etc.,  in  transferring  from  one  train 
to  another,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  car  used  as  an  intermediate,  to  connect  a 
locomotive  with  a  train  in  moving  the  latter  up  or 
down  an  incline  leading  to  a  ferry-boat.  See 
Ferry  Push-car.    • 

Push'er.  {Ilat-making.)  One  form  of  hat-ful- 
ling machine,  which  see. 

Pyr-heli-om'e-ter.  An  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  heat  of  the  sun. 

PouiOeVs  heliometer  Is  shown  in  Fig.  4056,  p.  1837,  "3f««A. 

The  pyrheliometer  of  A.  Trova  Is  described  in  *^Comptes 
Rendus  ''  and  **  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.^^  — 
**  Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  234. 

Ericsson's  coloromcter,  for  measurement  of  solar  heat, 
•  "Scienti/ic  American  Supplement,'^  1103. 

Solar  engine,  •  **SeientijU  American,"  xli.  67. 

Py-ri'tes  Bum'er.  An  apparatus  in  which 
pyrites  is  burned  to  obtain  sulphuric  acid.  See  re- 
port of  Prof.  Jackson* Sf  "Paris  Exposition  Reports," 
1878,  vol.  IV.,  p.  10,  et  seq..  having  references  to 
those  of :  — 
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Fig.  2078, 


HemptiDne. 
Bode. 
Ferret. 
Maletra. 

Ha.«cncleTer  &  Ilelbig. 
Walker. 
MaoDoug&l. 
Spencer. 
HoUoway,  *^ Nature ,"* 

"  Van   yostrand's    Magazine j"*^ 

XX.  387. 
^'Iron   iJgf,"  xzill.,  March  27, 

16. 

Py-rom'e-ter.  Brown's 
portable  hand  pyrometer  is 
used  as  a  test  gag:e  and  check 
upon  those  pyrometers  which 
are  constautly  inserted  in  the 
hot  blast  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  correct  and  in  working  or- 
der. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  metal 
coDducting  tube  open  at  each  end, 
for  the  free  current  of  the  hot  blatit ; 
within  the  tube  i»  a  thin  expansion 
atrip,  conveying  itA  motion  to  a  dial 
upon  a  bar  outside  of  the  conductor. 
On  applying  this  instrument  to  any 
orifice  in  the  bhist  pipe,  the  hot  air 
rushing  through  will  give  an  accu- 
rate indication  in  less  than  one  min- 
ute. By  having  several  plug  holes 
in  the  length  of  the  blast  pipe,  its 
temperature  at  any  part  nuy  be  as- 
certained. It  is  useful  to  ascertain 
the    loss  of    temperature    between 

the  stove  and  tuyere,  and  the  gain  derived  from  covering  the 
pipes. 

The  instrument  is  set  at  the  atmospheric  temperature  pre- 
vious to  the  trial,  by  an  adjusting  screw. 

•  *'5c.  Atnencan  Sup.,"  523,  2732. 
Brown •  ^^Iron  Age,-'  xviii.,  Dec.  7,  p.  24. 


Bystrom's  (Swedish)  "  Ordnance  Report,"  1878,  Plates  IV  , 
v.,  accompanying  Appendix  R,  3,  and  p.  8t5. 


Brown's  Pyrometer. 


Hot  blast,  Hobson 

Regulator,  Hobton 

Mam    .... 


*'' Engineer,' ■  x\\.^^. 

*  "  Terhnolosiste;''  xxxvii.  221. 

*  "  r«cAaa/og^i4/«,"  xxxvii.  220 


Py'ro-phore.  The  name  of  a  body  which  has 
the  faculty  of  inflaming  by  contact  with  air  or 
water.     See  pp.  1838,  1839,  *'Mech,  Diet." 

The  self-lighting  idgnal  logs  which  are  thrown  overboard 
to  rescue  men  in  the  water,  inflame  on  contact  with  the 
water.  This  forms  a  guide  for  the  man  to  swim  to,  and  to 
the  boatmen  who  go  to  his  rescue.  The  self-luminous 
safety  buoys  of  the  French  Marine  Service  have  phosphide 
of  calcium.    See  Buov  ;  Life  Bcot. 

The  property  seems  to  be  due  to  the  rapid  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  the  combustible  body.  Certain  metallic  oxides, 
that  of  iron,  for  example,  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  lo* 
tem^terature,  become  extremeh*  pyrophoric.  By  calcining 
in  a  luted  crucible  6  parts  of  lamp-black  mixed  with  11  of 
sulphate  of  potassa,  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  carbon  i< 
obtained  which  inflames  with  great  facility  by  contact  of  the 
air. 

''Manufacturer  If  Builder'^ xi.  34. 

Py-ro-8te're-o-type.  A  process  in  which  au 
intaglio  is  burnt  in  wood  to  serve  as  a  mold  in 
which  a  printing  plate  in  relief  may  be  cast. 

It  is  sidd  to  be  used  in  France  in  making  music  plates,  sad 
the  apparatus  is  figured  in  Laboulaye's  ** Dietionnairt  det 
Arts  et  Manufattures,"  tome  iii,,  article  "  St^eotypie." 

A  block  oif  lime  or  linden  wood,  with  the  design  traced 
upon  it,  is  secured  upon  the  table,  and  steel  plugs  of  foroi^ 
suited  to  the  various  signs,  keys,  or  notes,  and  heated  by  giL^. 
are  brought  down  upon  it,  to  bum  out  holes  corresponding 
to  the  shapes  of  the  tool.  One  tool  at  a  time  occupie5  the 
plunger-rod,  and  after  all  the  required  impressions  tiave  b««^B 
made  by  it,  another  is  substituted,  and  so  on. 


Py-rox'y-line. 
DION,  supra. 


See    Gdx    Cotton,  Collo- 
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Quad'rant   E'lec-trom'e-ter.     A    form   of 
electrometer  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson. 

It  consists  of  four  metal- 
Fig.  20i4.  ijj,  segments  supported  in 
th-'  >ixm(i  plane,  out  not  in 
tot) [ail.  They  are  con- 
11^  <  ru,i  alternately  with  two 
l^ruji'cting  knobs  and  balls 
[sit  tilt!  right).  Over  the 
so^'mmts  hangs  a  strip  of 
ilium  in  ium  b^'  a  fine  wire, 
the  inside  of  a  Ley- 
jiir  feebly  charged 
lit  the  top).  If  now 
iir  of  the  sectors  are 
■  il,  while  the  other 
I  onuected  with  the 
earth,  the  strip  of 
aluminium  will 
m  o  V  0  towards 
>  them  if  the  charge 
is  opposite  to  that 
of  the  aluminium 
rod  and  the  jar ; 
but  if  the  charge 
is  of  the  same  kind,  repul&ion  will  take  place  and 
the  aluminium  strip  will  move  away  from  them  and 
over  the  other  segments  that  are  not  charged.  In 
order  to  give  a  directive  force  to  the  aluminium 
strip  a  small  compass  needle  is  attached  to  it.  In 
order  to  observe  and  measure  slight  motions  of  the 
aluminium  strip,  a  small  mirror  is  attached  to  it, 
and  a  ray  of  light  reflected  by  it  upon  a  scale 


placed  against  the  wall;  the  least  turning  of  the 
mirror  will  cause  this  ray  of  light  to  travel  sid^ 
ward  —  in  fact,  it  will  act  like  a  very  long  hand  on 
a  dial  against  the  wall. 

It  is  evident  that  sueh  a  delicate  instmmcnt  dunild  al- 
ways be  placed  under  a  glass  shade,  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
turbances by  air  currents,  such  as  those  generated  by  breath- 
ing near  them.  In  this  case  the  Leydeu  jar  is  also  under  thr 
glass  shade,  so  as  to  keep  it  chax]^^  longer ;  it  is  charged  by 
the  curved  rod  seen  under  it,  which  is  connected  with  its  in- 
side covering,  while  the  outside  covering  is  connected  exte- 
riorly with  the  earth,  when  it  is  cliai^ed,  but  after  beiDs; 
charged  the  connection  may  be  severed.  The  tv^-o  knobs  seeu 
at  the  right  side  below  serve  to  charge  the  segments. 
Bifilar  suspension  .  .  ''Journal  Soe.  Tel.  Ens., '^  r.i^l. 
Thomson      ....        •  "Manufaet.  ^  Builder,^'  xi.  253. 

•  Preseott's  "Electricity,"  p.  947. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxiii.  269. 

Quad'ri-cy-cle.  A  four-wheel  vehicle  adapted 
to  be  propelled  by  the  feet. 

The  bicycle  and  tricycle  are  respectively  two  and  three- 
wheeled. 
"RaiUocut  Gazette '■      .         •ixii.697. 

Quad'ri-form  Group  Flashing  Light    A 

peculiar  lighting  apparatus  for  light-honses,  in- 
vented by  J.  R.  Wigham,  and  first  erected  at  Galley 
Head,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
between  Cape  Clear  and  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale. 

The  quadriform  arran^ment  consists  of  32 
lenses  arranged  in  four  tiers,  with  a  gas-light  iu 
the  focus  of  each.  As  the  lenses  touch  each  other 
the  lights  blend  at  a  few  yards  distance  and  form  a 
pillar  of  light  13'  high  and  3'  broad. 

The  group  Jiashing  denotes  that  the  flashes  from 
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the  leDses  instead  of  being  single  flatibes«  as  nsaally 
exhibited  at  light-houses,  are  each  of  them,  by  the 
repetition,  extinction,  and  reignition  of  the  gas, 
broken  up  into  four  or  five  beams,  which  constitute 
a  group  of  flashes  recurring  at  regular  intervals, 
presenting  a  distinctive  appearance.  The  interval 
between  the  groups  of  nashes  is  1  minute;  be- 
tween the  flashes  in  each  group  2  seconds.  The 
flashing  is  accomplished  by  the  same  clock-work 
machine  by  which  the  lenses  are  caused  to  revolve. 

Quad'ru-ple  Coil  Spring.  A  car  spring 
made  of  four  coils;  in  a  nest,  as  in  5,  Fig.  1143,  p. 
483,  "Mech.  Diet.;"  or  merely  associated  in  the 
manner  indicated  at  u,  same  figure. 

Quad'ru-ple  Nose  Piece.  (Optics.)  An  at- 
tachment to  a  microscope  ;  a  piece  having  four  ob- 
ject glasses  of  diflerent  powers,  either  of  which  ma^* 
be  brought  into  apposition  with  the  body  of  the  mi- 
croscope ;  avoiding  the  trouble  of  unscrewing  and 
attaching  a  different  power. 

Double  nose-piece,  Fig.  3335,  p.  lo84,  '*MeeA.  Diet.'' 

Quad'ru-plet.  Four  united  acting  together, 
as  of  springs,    s,  Fig.  1143,  p.  483,  ".VerA.  Diet." 

Quad'ru-plez  Tel'e-graph.  An  ampliflca- 
tion  of  the  duplex  system ;  by  the  quadrnplex  sys- 
tem, four  messages  may  be  sent  over  the  same  wire, 
simultaneously,  two  iu  each  direction.  See  Du- 
plex Telegraph,  p.  764,  "Alech.  Diet," 

It  was  used  by  Prescott  &  Edison  in  1874,  by 
Kicliolson  of  Cincinnati,  Myer  of  Paris. 

Cf. •"Bn^n<*?r,"xlvi.6. 

Parmer  {ISSS)  ....  **Seienti/ic  American  Sup. ^"' li. 
Muirhead  *  Winter  .  .  •  "  Telegraphic  Journal,'-  vil.  228. 
Paper  on,  Pope     .     .     .  •  "  Telegraphic  Journal,''  iv.  2. 

Smith * '^  Telegraphic  Journ<U,'' yi.\^. 

Working.    ....    .*'■  Telegraphic  Journal,"  \y.^\. 

Quan'ti-ty.  {Electricity.)  The  amount  of  elec- 
tricity generated  in  a  given  time. 

Quar'ry-faced  Stone.  {Stone  Cutting.)  Ma- 
sonry stones,  the  faces  of  which  are  left  untouched, 
as  they  come  from  the  quarry. 

As  '  distinct  from  hammer-faced,  pitch-faced, 
tooled,  etc. 

Quar'ter  Bend.  A  curved  section  of  pipe 
subtending  an  angle  of  90^.  c,  Fig.  295,  p.  97,  su- 
pra. 

Quar'ter-ing  Ham'mer.  A  steel  hammer  of 
from  1  to  2  pounds  weight  used  in  blocking  out 


masses  of  flint  for  flaking.    See  Blocking  Ham- 

MEB. 

Quar'ter-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
(juartering  driving  wheels  on  their  axles ;  i.  e.,  bor- 
ing the  wrist  pin-holes  at  90^=^  distance  apart.  Fig. 
4067,  p.  1844,  "Mech.  Diet." 

London  and  N.  W.  Ry.  .  •  ''Engineering,"  xxriil.  260. 

Urquhartf  Br.    .    .    .     .  •  ''Engineer,"  xlvli.  889. 

Quai/ter  Sa'ver.  {Knitting.)  A  device  at- 
tached to  a  knitting  machine  to  prevent  the  work 
from  running  off  whenr  the  thread  breaks  or  runs 
out.  —  Cooke. 

Quar'ter  Tackle.  {Nautical.)  A  tackle  used 
in  hoisting  aboard  water,  etc. 

Quar'ter-turn  Belt.  One  which  has  a  twist  of 
90°,  transmitting  motion  between  pulleys  on  shafts 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Nine  di^poflltiond  of  •  Cooper's  "Belting,"  Phila.,  1878,  p. 
172. 

Quar'ter-turn  Goose'neck.  A  bent  pipe 
coupling  having  a  turn  of  90°,  and  connecting  the 
discharge  pipe  with  the  nozzle. 

Quartz  Mill.  A  machine  for  crushing  aurif- 
erous quartz.  See  Figs.  4068-4078,  pp.  1844-1846, 
'' Mech.  Diet." 


.  lUnd  power,  Eaton  .  .  ♦  "Min.  *  Se.  Press,'-  xxzriii.  217. 
!  Rotary,  Howland      .    .  •  "Min.  if  Sc.  Press,'-  xxxiv.  25. 

I  Queens'ware.  (Ceramics.)  1.  Queen  Char- 
;  lotte's  ware,  now  known  bv  the  contracted  title.  A 
'  celebrated  cream -colored  Wedgwood  ware.  It  is  of 
I  white  clay  and  flint. 

I      2.  A  form  of  stone  ware  also  the  invention  of 
I  Wedgwood,  and  occupying    a  position    between 
'  porcelain  and  pottery.    See  Stone  Ware. 
I      Quick'silver  Bat'te-ry.    See   Mercury 
'  Batterit. 

I  Quick'Bilver  Fur'nace.  See  Mercury  Fur- 
nace. 
I  Qui'et-ing  Cham'ber.  {Steam.)  An  arrange- 
I  ment  to  prevent  the  noise  incident  to  blowing-offof 
steam.  The  sides  of  the  exhaust  pipe  have  numer- 
I  ous  small  branch  tubes,  the  sum  of  their  areas  equal 
'  to  that  of  the  main  pipe. 

Shaw's See  Fig.  987,  p.  820,  supra. 

•  "Railroad  Gazette  "  .    .     .     .  xxiii.  141. 

•  "Min.  4r  Sc.  Press  '»....  xxxri,  313. 

Quin'tu-plet.    Said  of  springs  when  fiye  of 
similar  type  are  associated  in  a  group. 


E. 


Ra'cer.  The  British  name  for  a  traverse  circle 
beneath  the  chassis  of  a  gun.  See  Circle  ;  also 
Plate  VIII.,  p.  448,  "Mech.  Diet. " 

Rack  Car.  {Railway.)  A  freight  car  with 
open  slat  sides,  and  a  roof.  Used  for  iron  in  pigs, 
pipes,  and  castings ;  oil  in  barrels ;  coke,  etc. 

Rack-cut'ting  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  tool 
for  cutting  the  teeth  of  racks.  It  is  a  modiflcation 
of  the  nulling  machine,  standing  on  a  column  and 
having,  in  the  size  shown  (Fig.  2076),  a  table  31'^ 
long,  with  a  vertical  adjustment  of  6'^,  and  a  trans- 
verse horizontal  adjustment  of  17''.  The  spiudle 
carries  two  cotters  for  blocking-out  and  finishing  the 
tooth  at  the  same  time.  Several  racks  may  be  cut 
at  once  or  a  single  rack  up  to  a  width  of  6".  Any 
pitch  and  any  length  of  rack  can  be  cut.  The  feed 
IS  automatic,  with  self-acting,  adjustable  stop-mo- 
tion. The  driving-spindle  has  a  cone  of  two  grades, 
and  actuates  the  cutter  spindle  through  the  me- 
dium of  gean. 


Rack'ing  Fau'cet    A  faucet  for  transferring 
wines  or  beer  from  vats  to  casks. 

Used  in  run- 
ning     wines    off  ^    '**•  ^'^ 

their    lees    after 
fermentation    o  r 
flning ;  also  in  fill-  . 
ing  beer  kegs 
from  vats. 

The  two  noz- 
zles enable  two 
kegs  to  be  filled  at 
once,  keeping  the 
racking-off  unin- 
terrupted.    The 

^^^^    .T?^^     ^'^         DouUe-armed  Racking  Faucet. 
the   middle   ena- 
bles the  liquid  to  be  examined  at  any  time. 

Rack'ing  Pump.    A  pump  used  in  the  trans- 
ference of  wines  from  vats  to  caaka  and  from  cask 
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Fig.  2076. 


Rack-cutting  Machine. 

to  cask  when  the  difference  of  level  prevents  the 


use  of  siphon  or  faucet. 

Fiji.  2r>77  frbfiwn  a  rrtckhis^ 
i>uin|t  hy  Si^'l  i)f  l*iiris.  Jt 
IJ".    m    dmilbk'-arHoii     |MJQ1|i, 

on  cnrriaiycp  mo  ii?  to  l«« 
ino%'e<l  tu  niiy  Jilnrt^  >«  ■  r<"l- 
Inr  fir  cave,  Thi*  purtidu 
aiiil  di«rki»rg#  jiiticji  ftTv  of 
PAOUti'hour  i^treugCbeiiint 
a4(ikfiiHt  cona||i*«  bv  ft  i«i((tnil 
of   wire.      It   U    .«howu    o> 

t«ru  for  riiiHJng  ca^ki. 

Rack'iiif     Turna. 

eonsitJt*?  m  fiWteiiinj^ 
flt'jifiiii;;^  \i\  t!lkill|^'^  tui  iid 
crosswise    het^tBon    tbo 


Fig.  2077 


French  Rtuking  Pump. 

parts  to  jam  them ;  and  a  racking  turn  is  a  round 
turn  before  each  cross. 

Rack  RaU'way.  A  form  of  railway  having  a 
rack  between  the  rails,  engaped  by  a  gear  wheel  on 
the  locomotive.  See  p.  1852,  *''JiccX.  i>ic^,"  and 
references  passim. 

See  also  :  *' Scientific  American  Sup:"*  •  1106,  •  1818. 

*^ Engineering  " •  xxiii.  413. 

"  Van  Nostrands  Mag.'^      .     xxii.  9 ;  xxiii.  230. 

Ra'di-al  Axle  Box.  One  which  preserves 
its  position  radial  to  the  track,  even  when  the  car 
is  upon  a  curve.  —  Widmarky  Br, 

"  The  axle-box  has  planed  parallel  sides,  and  Is  free  to 
tilde  in  a  direction  which  is  rectilinear  and  horizontal,  but 


inclined  to  the  axle  of  the  wheels.  The  box  at  the  oppodt^ 
end  of  the  axle  is  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that, 
when  the  wheels  and  axle  deviate  toward  one  side  hi  conie- 
quence  of  the  currature  of  the  road,  the  axle  is  simaltuie- 
ousljr  set  in  an  oblique  position  to  the  engine  fimme,  bat  it- 
dial  to  the  road,  one  end  being  advanced  in  relation  to  the 
frame,  while  the  other  is  drawn  back  by  the  inclined  fom 
of  the  axle-boxes  and  the  intermediate  guides. 

"  As  the  tides  of  the  axle-boxes  are  parallel  planes,  and  m 
there  are  no  flanges,  tike  axle-boxes  are  free  to  turn  round  a 
horiiontal  axis  which  is  at  right  angles  to  these  side  plana. 
Thus  one  axle-box  may  rise  and  the  other  fall  in  theguids', 
as  required  by  the  state  of  the  road.*'  —  *^Bngineer:^ 

Ra'di-al  Drilling  Ma-chine'.  A  vertical 
drilling  machine,  the  operating  portion  of  which  is 
adjustable  ou  a  horizontal  arm  projecting  radially 
from  the  vertical  pillar.  It  is  used  for  drilling  a 
row  of  holes  on  an  object  placed  on  the  table  be- 
neath.   Fig.  4099,  p.  1852,  "  Mech.  Diet:' 

8ee  also  the  following  references :  — 
Argtuth,  Br •  *' Engineer,''  xlv.  163. 

•  ** Engineering,'^  xxir.  16. 

•  **  Scientific  American  Sup.,''>  1847. 
Box  If  Co •  *^Iron  Age,'*  XTiii.,  Not.  2,  p.  2D. 

•  ''Iron  Age,''  xxir.,  Dec.  11,  p.  1. 
Sharpe^Stewart  ^ Co. ^Bt. •  *'Enpneering,''  xxt.  966. 

•  *' Scientific  American,''  xxxix.  S. 
English •  "5ci>n/i/ic  .rlw«r.,"  xxxrii.  HI. 

•  "  Seie$Uific  American,^  ^  xjXTui.bl. 

Ra'di-al  Pla'ner.  A  machine  for  rounding  off 
the  comers  of  stuff,  espedally  in  implement  and 
carriage  work.  Also  known  as  a  rounding  machine, 
comertng  machine ,  or  chamfering  machine  ;  see  the 
latter. 

It  performs  some  of  the  duties  of  a  spoke-sliaTe.  It  Ix  il<«1 
for  forming  pieces  of  hard  wood  in  irregular'  shapes  acd 

Fig.  207S. 


RadicU  Planer. 

planing  smooth  where  the  grain  of  lumber  sets  different  wivs 
on  the  same  piece.  With  the  adjustable  top  bed  the  nttchiuc 
forms  a  smooth  plane  for  plane  surfaces.  With  a  ride-joint- 
ing head  it  is  adapted  for  squaring  off  the  ends  of  hard  wood 
pieces. 

Ra'di-a'tion  Ther-mom'e-ter.  One  spe- 
cially adapted  for  marking  the  results  of  radiation 
from  grass,  and  for  ascertaining  the  direct  heating 
powers  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  former  are  termed  terrestrial  radial  thermom- 
eters, and  the  latter  solar  radiation  thermometers. 

The  terrestrial  instrument  is  a  minimum  spirit 
registering  thermometer,  with  a  forked  tube  taking 
the  place  of  the  bulb.  It  is  graduated  on  its  own 
tube,  and  inclosed  in  an  outer  glaas  jacket.  When 
in  use,  it  is  supported  with  one  end  on  a  fork,  and 
the  bulb  is  placed  resting  on  the  grass. 


RADIATION  THERMOMETER. 
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The  solar  instrument  is  a  registering  maximnm 
thermometer,  with  its  bnlb  blackened  to  facilitate 
the  absorption  of  solar  heat.  The  infitrament  is  in- 
closed in  a  large  onter  glass  tube  from  which  all 
air  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  vitiation 
of  the  result,  by  the  communication  of  its  own  heat 
bj  the  air  to  the  bulb. 

Ra'di-a'tor.  A  heating  chamber  or  coil  in  an 
apartment.  Various  forms  are  shown  in  Figs. 
4101-4104,  p.  1853,  **Mech.  Diet.*'  Fig.  2079  shows 
a  group  of  accessory  parts. 

Fig.  2079. 


Radiator  Attachments 


a.  Radiator  eU  (or  L). 
6.  Radiator  socket, 
e.  Radiator  tee  (or  T). 


d.  Gap. 

e.  Separating  pieoe. 
/.  Ring  packing. 


Bee  also  Mahipold  ;  Rbtuen  Bbtd  ;  Cou. 

Ra'di-o-graph.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Waistanley  for  the  measurement  and  record  of 
solar  radi&tion. 

•"Engineering^* xxz.  886. 

"ScteiUiJie  American  Si^^plement^^    ....  4081. 
"Seienttfic  American  " xUii.  104. 

Ra'di-om'e-ter.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  William  Crookes  for  demonstrating  the  me- 
chanical action  of  light,  and  the  conversion  of  radi- 
ation into  motive  power. 

According  to  Prof.  Frankland,  the  movement  is 
due  to  heat. 

The  ioetrument  conrists  of  four  anna  of  some  light  mate- 
rial, to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  thin  disks  of  pith  with 
one  side  black  and  the  other  white,  the  black  sidee  for  the 

Fig.  2080. 


Radiometer 

four  disks  all  facing  the  same  way.  These  arms  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  and  are  balanced  at  their  center  points 
on  a  hard  steel  point,  a,  resting  on  a  jewel-cup,  e,  so  that 
they  may  freely  revolve  in  a  horisontal  plane.  A  thin  glass 
globe,  drawn  out  to  a  tube  at  Uie  lower  part  so  as  to  form  a 
support,  incloses  the  whole,  and  is  exhausted  to  the  greatest 
attainable  vaennm  and  hermetically  sealed. 

When  this  instrument  is  placed  subject  to  the  influence  of 
light,  the  arms  rotate  with  greater  or  less  velocity  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  rays. 

Pro/.  Orooke's  "Lecture  on  Radiant  Matter^*^  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  Science,  ShefBeld  Meeting, 
Aug.  22, 1879.  Queen,  Phila. 


C/.MA  light  measurer  .  "  Telegraphic  Journal^^'  vi.  87. 

Principles  of,  Baldwin  .  *  "SeientiHe  American,"  xlii.  98. 

Barrett " Scientific  American  Sup.."  1974. 

Crookes •  "Engineering,"  xxr.U&,  196, 26B, 


(20  Figs.),  Br. 
(20  Figs.)  .    . 


Paper  by  Crooke 


FranUand 
Webster  . 
Young  .    . 


►  "Engineer,  •  xlviil.  170. 
»  ** Engineering,"  xxviii.  166, 187. 
"Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxiv.  81S: 

xxxv.  23,  79,  *  176,  242. 
"St,  Amer.  Sup."  408,  623,  682, 

667,  699,  908, 1187. 
"Scientific  American  Sup,,"  809. 

"Scientijic  American  Sup.,*^  1096. 


Ra'di-o-phone.  A  modification  or  applica- 
tion of  the  radiometer ;  an  instrument  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sound  by  radial  energy. 

Ra'di-U8  Bar.  A  bar  or  pivoted  link  which 
permits  any  adjustment  in  whicti  the  link  forms  a 
radius. 

A  bar  or  pivoted  link  which  moves  on  a  center  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  is  connected  to  an  object 
to  preserve  its  relative  distance,  and  permit  adjust- 
ment concentric  to  the  object  so  connected ;  i.  c, 
any  adjustment  or  motion  relative  to  the  said  center 
while  preserving  the  relative  distance. 

See  the  parallel  motion  in  the  Cornish  steam  engine,  Fig. 
8648,  p.  1630,  "Mech.  Diet." 
The  hinged  link  is  used  in  harvesting  machines  also. 

Ra'di-U8  Saw.  A  machine  saw  in  which  the 
circular  saw  is  iournaled  on  the  end  of  a  radial 
arm,  pivoted  below  to  a  shaft,  on  which  is  placed 
the  driving  pulley.  By  a  pedal  or  hand  arrange- 
ment the  saw  is  drawn  forward  so  as  to  cross-cot 
the  timber  on  the  bench,  and  falls  back  by  gravity 
when  the  work  is  done. 

Fig.  2081. 


Bansom-s  Radius  Cross-cut  Saw.  , 

It  is  a  form  of  crosA-eutting  machine  similar  in  dutyj^but 
not  in  construction,  to  the  Tbaversx  Saw,  Fig.  6626,  p.  2619, 
"Mech.  Diet." 

Ra-fa-elle  ^TVare.  {Ceramics.)  A  name  given 
to  Majolica  owing  to  so  many  of  Rafaelle's  designs 
being  found  on  that  species  of  pottery. 

Raft   See  Figs.  4105-4108,  pp.  1854, 1855,  Mech. 
Diet." 
Baft,  Ufe,  and  Davits,  Oamp  .  •  "Engineering,*^  zziL  282. 

See  also  Poktabu  Rapt  ;  Lifi  Boat  ;  siipra. 

Rag  Boll'er.  The  rag-boiler  is  fixed  or  mov- 
able, heated  by  open  fire  or  by  steam ;  is  generally 
rotative,  which  gives  a  continual  agitation  to  the 
contents. 

In  the  illustration,  the  boiler  is  spherical,  turning 
on  its  axis.  Water  or  steam  is  admitted  at  the 
enda  for  rinsing  or  boiling,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
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Fig.  2082. 


The  material  is  fed  from  the  table  between  a 
pair  of  rollers  to  the  cylinder;  this  is  16^''' wide. 

Fig.  2088. 


Bag  BoiUr. 

atone  end  is  the  g^earinp  for  rotation,  either  to  api- 
tate  the  contents  during  the  process  while  the 
cover  is  clo-ned,  or  to  discharge  the  contents  into 
the  tub  when  the  operatU)n  is  finished. 

The  figure  shows  a  spherical  boiler,  supported 
on  hollow  gudgeons,  at  which  water  and  steam  re- 
8j>ectively  are  admitted. 

Elevated  faucets  at  the  right  hand  admit  the 
alkaline  solution  or  water,  respectively. 

On  the  left  arc  the 
steam  valve  and  water- 
pipe,  the  latter  for  wash- 
ing out  the  tub. 

The  proce^w  of  boiling  the 
pR)>i>r  material  to  ni.iko  ))u]p, 
L»  for  the  pur|M>»e  of  di^ougu- 
ging  the  cellulofie  matter,  auil 
the  (IctailBof  the  pr<>ce?!!i,  that 
is,  the  strength  of  the  alkali, 
and  the  teniperatun>  and  du- 
ration of  the  proresH,  deiK>ud 
U(»on  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terial under  tn-atmcnt,  the 
object  being  to  di!»enfrage  the 
fiber,  uninjured,  from  the  cul- 
luloseaud  other  matters  whirh 
are  a»*oclated  with  the  fiber  in 
the  growing  plant.  The  i>ec- 
tique  principle  which  gives 
the  parchment  qualities  whioh 
are  found  in  M>me  ]>a]>ers  it  ii 
<al£0  desirable  to  preserve. 


Rag  Knife.  {Rag 
Engine.)  One  of  the 
knives  in  the  cylindrical 
cutter,  operating  against 
those  in  the  IkmI,  or  bot- 
tom }tlate.  See  Fig.  4112, 
p.  1856,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Rag  Loop'er.  Used  in  snlidn^  rags  for  rag- 
carpet.  It  loops  them  togetner  without  sewing. 
Both  ends  are  impaled  on  the  perforated  knife  and 
the  end  of  the  last  attached  piece  rove  through  the 
hole  in  the  knife  and  pulled  taut.  The  knife  is 
raised  and  as  its  lower  end  is  a  pair  of  prongs  it 
allows  the  knotted  strip  to  slip  off.     See  lig.  2083. 

Rag  Pick'er.  A  shoddy  machine  for  pulling 
to  shreds  woolen  rags,  stocking  clip,  hosier}',  yarn, 
wool  waste,  old  carj>et,  etc.,  and  reducing  them  to 
cotton  or  wool  staple,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Rag  Looptr. 

The  face  of  the  teeth  is  of  steel  and  they  are  set  in 
lags  on  the  cylinder.  The  ])re88ure  on  the  feed  roll- 
ers is  adjusted  by  slipping  the  weights  oat  or  in 
I  upon  the  levers.  The  capacity  is  from  200  to  SOO 
{)ounds  j)er  day,  according  to  size.  A  lumping  at- 
tachment throws  out  lumps  and  knots  from  the 
shoddy.     See  Fig.  2084. 

Rag  "Waah'er.  A  form  of  apparatus  like  the 
pulping  machine  in  form  and  action,  but  differing 
from  it  in  this,  that,  instead  of  having  on  the  cyl- 
inder knives  acting  as  shears  against  the  blades  of 
the  concave  beneath  to  cut  the  rags  into  fine  shrtds 
and  eventually  into  pulp,  the  rag  washer  has  a 


Fig,  2084, 


Rag  Picker. 

cylinder  with  wooden  or  bronze  bars  which  merely 
rub  the  material  against  a  plate  beneath,  serving  to 
disengage  any  dirt  and  traces  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ters or  salts  incident  to  the  material  or  the  remaius 
of    processes    through    which    it    has    previously 

{)assed.  In  the  center  is  the  water  supply ;  on  the 
eft  the  cylinder  case ;  above  is  the  geanng'by  which 
the  cylinder  shaft  is  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  ad- 
just its  position  vertically.    See  Fig.  2065. 
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It  has  one  stationary  and  one  moTable  abutment,  the 
faces  of  which  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  rail  to  be  cut. 
It  is  used  without  the  accumulator,  which  is  usual  with 
riTeters,  the  complete  plant  consisting  of  a  boiler,  ram,  and 


Rag  WheeL  {Adii.}  A  polishing  wheel  raa^le 
of  tlisfksf  of  rajra,  rove  upon  »  mainJri'l  and  clnjri|H*il 
ihiTeon,  8urlj  n  whetl  b  frtnni  4"  to  H"  dianieUr 
and  runs  at  a  speed  of  7»00U  f>pr  oiiriute. 
^  Kur  use  oq  iron  :  uw  a  ^li*ibtn,g  iiiatt>riiil  ot  equal  t^rtn  at 
Virnna  litn**,  I'rtirai!,  an*]  bee*uas:. 

BfM  the*t'  tiii^tLhtr,  ctm]^  cut  iniu  rAk<r^.     Dip  a  rake  in  oil 
and  »[ijil>  lo  the  mg  wrlicel  iwrjusianiilly. 

Fur  Lmjst(^  taku  cT(»cuM  2»  waJt  l,Toug«|;  aioltj  mix,  anil 
applj  nf  111  the  fomit^r  caju-. 

For  njc'ki^J^  use  rougv  tvith  water  or  oil. 

Rail  Bor'er.     A  luuid   niidrliine  for  horliiy^  tlie 
Kubs  of  raiUfui  tlie  pas«?ageof  ihe  bulta  of  ti^h  lair?f. 

Ftg.  2»)H6  sbow?i  r^  Ilriti^b  fonn  which 
I  a  fubstitute  far  tfcu'  UBUnI  st^jwmti' 
mrrhi't  bnn-(s  sitnl drilling  fmnji-^  butli  be- 
iug  conibiutNl  in  one. 


Hail  Key.     (fifiilwfitf.)     A  wed ^re-pit'te  driven 
in  Uhwlmmi  the  rail  jirid  its  chair. 

Rail   Ma-Ghin'er-y.      .MulIiiugik    for    rollini^, 
bemliiij^p  rttnii;;Jitetjiiiy,  drillings  *^tc,,  railw:iy  rails. 

9*«!  the  f'llln^  iuK  referenre?! ;  — 
Bail^bi'ndln)!^  DULchiov'.         '*  Van  .\V>jifr»rHr/*f  Afnf.,''xxl.2fi^t. 

Srftrfthtiz  .....      "  Jffjn  ^iir«',"^  X^d.,  Jlllv  4,  p.  19. 
Rant  drilliiig  uiarhlne.      •  **  Etur' ff  fnng^"  \xt.  3?*3. 

B'/'Trt'J      , •♦*£it^m«r/    *lix.  412. 

K(i>iJ'|inriDf  nuf  bini*. 

Lantlort  Stemttif  Stttd 

HVrJrj ♦**E»?G'*n«''^r/*  xllj.  25- 

Rail  «aw,  KilSfin,  Engl.  .   •  *'  >Vrf  ntp^r  ,ifnrrjj-rtrt/*  XXXT.  13«i. 

S^li?l*r *  "Iron  Atif,"  xviii,Si'V.'2^  p.\. 

R«iJ  «tmit4'ni'r,rAj.iAo/^ji  ^  "Snrntf/ir  Amrrtmn  >V^.,"R34. 
W»jir-imp|.  for  iiinwiir.     •  "Raiirott'tGazUtt^'  xxiil.  iai,3lii5. 
Rail  niUl,  JoJk't  Ir^m  .V 


Rails,  rapid  rolling    .     .      "Seuntijie  American,'' xxxir.  21. 
See  also  Rolumo  Mill. 

Rail  Shears.  An  application  bv  Tweddel  of 
the  hydraulic  power  to  cutting  or  squaring  off  the 
enda  of  rails. 
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shears.  The  ram  has  a  steam  cylinder  of  relatirely  large 
diameter,  the  total  pressure  on  which  is  imparted  to  a 
plunger  of  small  diameter,  producing  a  corresponding  pres- 
sure on  the  water  In  the  hydraulic  cylinder.  The  machin- 
ery is  entirely  controlled  by  steam  valves. 

Automatic  cut-off  gear  is  fitted  to  the  steam  cylinder  so  aa 
to  allow  for  expansion  of  the  Kteam.  This  is  effected  by 
opening  the  tap  at  the  point  of  cut-off  required,  and  when 
the  piston  has  passed  the  opening,  the  steam  escapes  through 
the  tap,  and  closes  a  specially  constructed  throttle  valve  in 
the  steam-inlet  passage. 

Rail'way.  History  and  development,  pp.  1860 
et  seq.,  ''Mech.  Diet," 

See  also  the  following  references :  — 


Railways  in  China     .    ,*'*  Scientijie  American 

In  Japan • 

Peruvian,  Meiggs ...  * 
Rigi,  Lucerne  .  . 
In  U.  S.,  early  .  . 
In  U.  S.,  187f.  .  . 
Vera  Cnu,  Mexico 
Vesuvius      .    .    . 


•.,"  no. 

Sc.  American  Sup.,"  6»1.  696. 
Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1811. 1829. 
"Scientijic  American  Stqa.,''^  8807. 
**lron  Ai(f"  XX.,  Oct.  18,  p.  9. 
"ScientiHe  American,^'  xxxri.  89. 
"  Scientific  American  Sivp.,'*  896. 
*'lron  Age,'^  xxli.,  Oct.  17,  p.  7. 
*•&.  Am.''  xxxix.  827;  xlll.  281. 
809  883 
•  "&  Ani.  Sup.,^^  8785.  8766, 8819. 
Wctli  mountain,  Swits.    •  ••5c/«m»/je  Amer,^"  xxxvi.  114. 
Railways  of  the  world. 

Stuermer "Scientijic  American  Sup.,'*  A21. 

RaUway  appliances  at 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,'' I^ISS. 
''Iron  Age;'  xlx..  May  8,  p.  11. 
"Srientific  American;'  xxxvii.  37. 
"Scientific  American;'  xU.  209. 


Phila.,  18(6,  Galton 
Car,  bullet  proof  .    .    . 

Cost  of 

Derrick,  Voruz,  Paris, 

1878 

Subfit.  for  hand  car. 


** Scientific  American  Sup.;'  ] 


Noble ''Scientific  American;*  xxxv.  79. 

Hitohinz  while  in  mo- 
tion, Hanrfz  ..     .  •  '^Seientifir  American  Sup.;'  4078. 
Iron,  KeUogg  If  Seaver     *'Min.  ^  Sc.  Prefs;'  xxxviU.  168. 
"Scienti^^  American  Sup.;*  896. 
"  Scientific  American  <Rfp.,"  1811, 
"Scientific  American  Sup./'  772. 
"Scientific  American;-  xliii.  70. 


Lighting  .  .  . 
MetalUc  .  .  . 
Sliding,  Cox  .  . 
Spring  propelled. 
Leveaux  .  . 
Steel  .... 
Street  .... 


Two-story,  Br.  . 
Velocipede     .    . 


•  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  740. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  596. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  598. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.;'  518. 

•  "Enpneering;'  xxi.  104. 
"Scientific  Amer.;'  xxxvlii.  101. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.;*  2826. 
See  Report  on  Railway  Apparatus,  Paris,  1878,  by  William 

A.  Anderson;  deticribes  the  Continental  system  of  way  and 
rolling  stock.  See  **  Paris  ExfHMition  (187S)  Reports/'  vol.  Iv., 
p.  419,  et  uq.    It  contains  the  following  illustrations :  — 

PM*. 
First-class  passenger  car  ;  Western  Railway  of 

France 446 

Austrian  first-class  pasfenger  car  ....  448 
Aii.«trian  second-class  pa^i^enger  car  .  .  .  ,  448 
Austrian  third-cla^s  passenger  car  ....  448 
Austrian  freight  car  .  .  448 
Sleeping  car;  Austrian  State  Railway  ...  448 
Decauville's  tramway  car 468, 468 
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RAILWAY  APPARATUS,  ETC. 


Oofliting,  Carey 
Karlyinr.S.  . 
Elermted,  X.  Y. 
Yield  and  military. 


»  "  .Sir leii/^/Sr  Ameriean/'  xliii.216. 
*'Seitnt{fic  Atner.,'  xxxrii.  218. 
*'Scientt/ie  Amencan  Sup.,'"  2018. 


FfU,  Engl "Snentijic  American  Sup.,'' 9S&. 

Iniipec.  train,  Penn.  Ry.  •  "RaMiroad  Oazette,"  xxi.  47. 
Interlocking  nignali  and 

iwitohei,  £m«/  .     .    .  **' Railroad  GazetU,"  y Hi.  64,107. 
Bail  joint,  Aeaster^Rogl.  •  "SeienUjie  American  Sup..''  1988. 
*  ''Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi.  dTl. 

Mead *" Scienti^  American,^' xxxiv.  72. 

mchoU *''Sc.  American,"  xxxwi,d6S. 

Robinson *  '^Railroad  Gazette;'  riii.  4S. 

Santiberg.Bt.    ...  *  ''Engineer;^  xlli.  826,  828,  840. 
BaU  lock,  TuH     .    .     .  •  *'Seienti/U  Amencan,''  xli.  118. 

LocomotiTe.    S«e  U«t  on  pp.  556-668,  tupra. 
Railway,  military.  Fell .     "  Van  Nostrand's  Mo^.."  xTi.  90. 

India ''Iron  A^e,''  xril.  Jan.iO,  p.  8. 


Haddan,  Engl. 
PioQ«er  or  military. 

Haddan,  Kng.  .  . 
10-inch  Cage  .  .  . 
Iron,  Permanent  way. 

Wood 

Barlow,  • 

Wood,  • 

Potel,  • 

Hohentgger,  • 

MacUUan,  • 

Tkoumen,  * 

C.  I.  Borel  Sleeper. 

Serres  t  Battie. 

Hilf. 

Hill 

Seaton,  Br.    .    .    . 

Harvey  If  Roe,  Br. 

Nevrmam  .... 

Livedey     .... 

Skteilemann,  Br.     . 

2%oma4,  Br. .    .    . 

Trevis  iron,  Br. 

Wood,  iron,  Br.      . 

Wood,  iron,  10  Figs. 

Br 

Pilot,  Penn.  Ry.  .  . 
Portable,  Bast .    .    . 

Gteig 

Pioneer  Works .  .  . 
Rack  railings,  .  .  , 
Locomotives,  Switi.  . 

Agudio  .... 
Rail  compound,  Gark 
Rails,  wear  of  .    .     . 

Tents  of,  Dudley  . 
Rail  nections,  standard, 

Sandberg 


"  Scientyk  American  Sup.,'*  2Mi. 

"Srientijk  American  Sup.,*'  2239. 
^'Setenti/ie  American  St^.,*'  16(>S. 

"Sngineerimg,"  zzt.  269. 


•"  Railroad  Gazette,' 
Fish  plate,'etc., standard  •  "Railroad  Gazettf  ' 


Rail.  Sutton 

Vaughn     .     .     . 
Life  of  steel  rails. 

Wdliams  .     .    . 
Railway  reoistanres. 

Shinez  ^  DudUy    . 
Rolling   stock,    Paris, 

Lyons  ^  Med.  Ry. 
Penn.  Railway 
Single  Rail,  Stone 
Single  track      . 
8pf!«d  .... 

N.  Y.  A  Phila  . 
England  .    .    . 


Splice 

Btandanl  section. 

SamthfT};  .     .     . 
Raiwini;  n  mil  way  station. 

l'h«'psto\v,  Eiigl.  . 
Rail  for  fitii'ct-. 

Aldnd  If  Spielwann 

Brioe,  Br.       ... 

Ediie,  Br.       .     .     . 
Railway,   ftreot,  Aldrrd 
If  Spi'hnfinn,  Br, 

Yienolfs,  Br,  .  . 
Switch,  Cnrnf  .  .  . 
Railway  T«'nn.  ("  North 

em  *'  &  France/. 
Ties,  iron      .    .    . 


Preserying  .  . 
Reffe  .  .  .  . 
Iron,  Schqfield  . 


"Iron  Age,"  xxziii.,  Feb.  18,  p.  9. 

•  "Bngineenng,"  xxiil.  276. 

•  ^'Engineenng,''  xxlll.  98. 

•  "Engineering,'*  xxiii.  186. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxiii.  164. 

•  "Engineering;'  xxvi.  242. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxir.  135. 

•  'Engineer;' I.  l^. 

•  "Engineering;'  xxriii.  273. 

•"Engineer;- x\r.2a&. 

•  "Engineering;'  xxiv.  86. 

•  "Manuf.  t  Etilder;-  riii.  82. 
"Iron  Age,"  xxir.,  July  31,  p,  1. 

•  'hon  ii^e,"  xix.,  May  17,  p.  1. 

"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.;'  xxli.  9. 

•  "Engineering;-  xxiii.  418. 

*•  Van  iXostr.  Mag.,"  xxUi.  280. 
"Iron  Aee;'  xrlii.,  Oct.  19,  p.  9. 

•  "Railroad  Gazette;'  xxi.  121. 

•  "Rttdroad  Gazette;'  xxiii.  26. 


xxir.  327. 
xxiii.  648. 


'Srientijie  American;'  xxxf.  85. 
»  *' Scientific  American,''  xlii.  296. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,"*  617. 

"Scientijie  American  Sup.,''  641. 

►  "Engineering;'  xxtII.  46. 

•  "Engincrrinu;'  xxir.  338. 

►  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  611. 
"Scientific  .American;'  xxxv.  4<)2. 
"Sc.  ^wier-xxxiT.  354,393, 408; 

XX XT.  34<). 
"Sc.  American,"  xxxix.  180. 
"Scientific  American;'  xliii.  117. 
"Srientifir  American  Sup.,"  436. 

►  "Railroad  Gazette,''  xxii.  410. 

•  "  Engineering ;'  xxr.  277. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,''  1668. 

"Engineer,''  xlri.  223. 

•  ''Enfcineec;'  xlvi.  316. 

•  "Entfineer;'  xlvi.  ^41. 

*"Enf[,nefr;'x\ri.2\. 

•  "f:»c/""r»n?,"  xxvii.  365. 

•  "Scioiiifir  American,"  xliii.  214. 

•  "  SrifHtiJic  American  Sup.,''  631. 

•  Blakr's   "Report    Vienna    Exp.,'' 
iv.  (it5,  67. 

"Iron  A^e,''  xxi.,  Jan.  31,  p.  20. 
"Iron  Akc;'  xix.,  April  19,  p.  1. 
" Srientific  American  Sup.;'  1146. 

•  "Scientific  American;'  xli.  83. 

•  "Scientific  American;'  xliii.  101. 


I       Travis 

Iron  vs.  wood,  Weyers 

Wood 

Truck,  HdU 

Foster 

Track  sweeper,  Ohnstead 
Underground,  London  . 

Extension  of  London . 
Underground,  Paris  .    . 

Water 

Wheels,  cast  iron  .    .    . 


•  "Xrm  Age;*  zxlU..  Maitsh  6,  p  1 
**  Van  Nost^asUTs  Mag.,'*  xvii.  52a. 

•  "Seientijie  Amurican  Sup.,'  19^6. 

•  "Seient^  American  "  xl.  %. 

•  "Am.  R.  R.  Joumml,*^  Ui.  69L 
^^RaHroad  Gazette;'  xzi.  897. 
"Seuntifie  Amtriean  Sua.,*'  179S. 

•  *'&.  Ameriean  aup.*'m,  886. 
"Sei«ntiJU  American  Sup.,"  197L 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  758. 
"Scienttfie  American  Sup.;'  iVi. 


The  Vesuvian  Railway  has  the  doable-rope  system,  a  car 
trarersing  on  each  line  of  rails,  one  descending  as  the  otber 
ascends,  mutually  counterbalancing.  Each  canrlafe  has  tvo 
compartntents  each  capable  of  holding  6  persons.  The  depot 
and  engine  are  at  the  bottom,  and  at  an  eleration  of  $10 
meters  above  the  sen ,  and  210  meters  abore  the  obwrratoxy . 
A  carriage  drive  leads  from  the  obserratonr  to  the  raila  bj. 
The  angles  of  inclination  are  reepectirely  40,  63,  and  60  in  a 
hundred,  at  different  parts  of  the  accent.  The  road  'is  SOU 
meters  long  and  terminates  some  distance  short  of  tbe  crater. 
The  ascent  is  made  in  7  minutes. 

Railway  EUcatitmB.  —  A  British  journal  nres  tbe 
following  M  the  highest  elcTationB  above  ue  levei 
of  the  sea,  attained  by  any  point  on  the  lailwavs 
named :  — 

Mctcn. 

Apennine  line 617 

Black  forest  Use 86^) 

SOmmering  line 890 

Caueasns 975 

8t.  Oothaid  tunnel 1,154 

Bremmer  line 1.867 

Mt.  Genu  line 1,333 

Northern  Pacific 1,652 

Centiml  Pacific 2,140 

Union  Pacific 2^13 

I  line 4,769 


Railway  Speed.  —  The  following  rates  of  regiilir 
train  speed  are  given  in  the  journals  (fractions 
omitted) :  — 

BamsB. 

"  Plying  Dutchman,^*  Great  Western  Railway,  London  to 
Exeter,  IM  miles,  with  4  stops,  4  hours  14  minutes ;  46nQle 
per  hour. 

**  Leeds  Express,''  Great  Northern  Railway,  London  to 
Leeds,  187  miles,  with  4  stops,  4  hours ;  47  miles  per  hour. 

•'  Morning  Express,''  Great  Northern  Railway,  London  to 
Edinbuig,  K*5  miles,  9  hours ;  44  miles  per  hour. 

"  Irish  Mail/'  London  and  North  Weetem  Railway,  40 
miles  per  hour. 

•'  Scotch  Express,**  Midland  Railway,  London  to  Glasgow, 
426  miles ;  40  miles  per  hour. 

Ukited  Stati«. 

"  Boston  and  New  York  Express/*  Bopton  and  Albsaj 
Railroad.  284  miles,  6  hours,  12  stops  ;  87  miles  per  hour. 

"  San  Francisco  Express,"  Jersev  ^City  to  San  Franriiifo, 
(ending  June  4, 1876),  88  hours ;  34  miles  per  hour.  Jenejr 
City  to  Pittsburg,  444  miles,  10  hours. 

See  also  Locomotivx,  pp.  656, 666,  nifira. 

AVIRA6I  EXPRBSS  RaTSS. 

Ptr  hour. 

Paris  &  Marseilles  Express  ....  66.3  kilometer^ 
Berlin  &  Cologne  (Lelviter  line)  .  .  6»».  kilometeK. 
8i.«ndan  «&  Stendal  (Lelriter  line)  .  .  71.8  kilometer*. 
Berlin  ft  3Iagdeburg  (Potsdam  line)  .  67.9  kilometers. 
Brandenburg  &   Magdeburg  (Potsdam 

line) 6d.l6  kilometen. 

Great  Western,  Br 53J  mil«. 

Great  Northern,  Br 51    miles. 

Ixnuion  &  Brighton,  Br 47i  miles. 

London  &  Northwestern,  Br.      ...     47 J  miles. 

Midland,  Br 48   miles. 

Loudon,  Chatham  &  Dorer,  Br.      .    .     46   mile«. 

Southeaiitem,  Br 45   mile*. 

Great  Eastern.  Br 44    miles. 

Loudon  &  Southwestern,  Br 44   miles. 

Refer  to  *'  Van  Nostran^l's  Mag.,'*   xxi.  439. 

'^  Scientific  American,"    xlL  116, 119,  266, 277. 

"Sc.  Ameriean  Sup.;'    8820,3821. 

Rail'way  Ap'pa-ra'tua,  Ran'ning  Stock, 
and  Parta.    See  under  the  following  heads :  — 


Air  brake. 
Air  cylinder. 
Air  gage. 


Air  pump. 
Air  strainer. 
Anthracite  fnnaoa. 
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Ash  pan. 

Atmoflpberie  bxmka. 

Automatic  air^bxaka. 

Automatic  car-brake. 

Automatic  Tentilator. 

Axle. 

Axle  box. 

Axle  box  guidw. 

Axle  collar. 

Axle  frame. 

Axle  packing. 

Axle  Mat. 

Axle  «top*kej. 

Back-truck  looomotiTo. 

Bajg^ageear. 

Backet  rack. 

Bathing  car. 

Bell  cord. 

Bell  ringer. 

Bell  rope. 

Bell  strap. 

Block  lignal  sjgtem. 

Block  9y$tem. 

Boarding  ear. 

Bob-tail  car. 

Bogie. 

Boiler. 

Bolster  fpring. 

Bonnet. 

Box  oar. 

Box  cattle  car. 

Box  packing. 

Brake. 

Brake  beam. 

Brake  cylinder. 
£rake  hoee. 

Brake  hoie  coupling  taIto. 

Brake  lerer.  * 

Brake  pipe. 

Brake  rod. 

Brake  rubber. 

Brake  shoe. 

Brake  tihoe  Talre. 

Break-down  ran. 

Broad-tread  wheeL 

Buffer. 

Cab. 

Cabin  ear. 
Cable  carrier. 
Cannon  car. 

Car. 

Car  axle. 

Oar  brake. 

Car  coupler. 

Car-door  hanger. 

Car  heater. 

Carload. 

Car  platform. 

Car  puiiher. 

Car  runner. 

Car  seal. 

Car  signal. 

Car  sprins. 

Car  transfer  track. 

Car  truck. 

Car  track  shifter. 

Car  unloading  plow. 

Car  Tentilator. 

Car  washing  machine. 

Car  wheel. 

Cattle  car. 

Center  bearing. 

Center  draft  draw  bar. 

Center  pin. 

Center  plate. 

Centripetal  railway. 

Chafing  plate. 

Cheek  chain. 

Check  Talve.  ' 

Cleaning  hole. 

Clear  story. 

Clip  chair. 

Clu.4ter  spring. 

Clutch  coupling. 

Coach. 

Coal  car. 

Coal-duat-bnining    loeomo> 

tire. 
Combination  spring. 
Combined  car. 
Compound  locomotiTe. 
Compound  spring. 
Compreseed  air  brake. 
Compressed  air  locomotire. 
Compressed  air  rail-car. 


Compromise  wneeL 

Conductor's  car. 

Conductor's  ralre. 

Consolidation  loeomotiTe. 

Continuous  brake. 

Couplet. 

Coupling. 

Coupling  bar. 

Coupling  case. 

Coupling  chain. 

Coupling  hook. 

Coupling  hose. 

Coupling  link. 

Coupling  pin. 

Coupling  raWe. 

Cradle. 

Crank  pin. 

Cremating  car. 

Cross-hesid. 

Cross-tie. 

Crown  arch. 

Crown  bar. 

Cushioned  axle. 

Cylinder. 

Cylinder  car. 

'Itesh-guard. 

Dead-blocks. 

Dead-lock. 

Dead  weight. 

Derrick  car. 

Diamond  truck. 

Door  apron. 

Door  guard. 

Door  strap. 

Double-coil  spring. 

Double-deck  car. 

Donble-ender  locomotlTe. 

Double-plate  wheel. 

Double-truck  loeomotlYe. 

Draw-bar. 

Draw-cleris. 

Draw-gear. 

Draw-hook. 

Drawing-room  car. 

Draw-rod. 

Draw-spring. 

Drilling. 

i>nrer  Drake. 

Driring-wheel. 

Driring-wheel  brake. 

Drop-and-transfer  table 

Drop  bottom. 

Dummy  car. 

Dump  car. 

Dumping  wagon. 

Dust  collar. 

Dust  guard. 

Sdge-rolled  spring. 

Ejector. 

Elastic  wheel. 

Btder  brake. 

Electric  railway. 

Slerated  railway. 

Equal-bar  nest  spring. 

Equalising  bar. 

Equipment. 

£xhau«t  nossle. 

Express  car. 

Face  plate. 

Faggoted  axle. 

Fender  board. 

Ferry  push-car. 

Finish. 

Tireless  loeomotiTe. 

First-class  car. 

Flat  bar  spiral  spring. 

Flat  car. 

Flexible  wheel-baae. 

Floating  lever. 

Flume  car. 

Fourway  cock. 

Frame. 

Freight  car. 

Frei^cht  truck. 

Front  rail. 

Furnace. 

Furniture. 

Gage. 

Oeaml  locomotire. 

Gondola  car. 

Graduated  spring. 

Grain  car. 

Grain  door. 

Orate. 


Orated  door. 

Gravel  car. 

Grease  box. 

Group  spring. 

Guide. 

Guide  yoke. 

Gum  spring. 

Ilalf-round-bar  gplzal  spring. 

Iland  car. 

Hand  strap. 

Hand  wheel. 

Hauling  engine. 

Hay  car. 

Head  light. 

Head  lining. 

Heater  cock. 

Helper  ring. 

Hibbard  spring. 

Hodgt  brake. 

Hollow  spoke  wheel. 

Hood. 

Horn  block. 

Horns. 

Horse  ear. 

Hot^  car. 

House  car. 

Housing  box. 

Hub  bolt. 

Hydraulic  railway  brake. 

Ice  car. 

Inclined-plane  ear. 

Independent  car-wheeL 

Independent  track. 

India-rnbber  spring. 

Injector. 

Inner-hung  brake. 

Inspection  ear. 

Intermediate  floor. 

Iron  wheel. 

Janney  coupler. 

Jet  ralTe. 

Joint  splice. 

Journal  bearing  key. 

Journal  box. 

Journal  box  oorer. 

Journal  packing. 

Journal  spring. 

Key-shaped  spiral  spring. 

King-bolt  plate. 

Lamp  jack. 

Lasy  cock. 

Leaden  seal. 

Leakage  ralre. 

LeTcrhand-ear. 

Life. 

Locomotire. 

Locomotire  crane. 

Locomotive  cup. 

Lodging  car. 

Log  railway. 

Mail  car. 

Mail  catcher. 

Main  frame. 

Milk  car. 

Mine  car. 

Mine  car  wheel. 

Mine  locomotire. 

Mogul  locomotive. 

Monitor  car. 

Muley  axle. 

Multicoil  spring. 

Narrow  gage. 

Narrow  ||age  locomotire. 

Nest  spring. 

Oil  box. 

Oil  car. 

Oil  cellar. 

One-lefcged  railway. 

One-rail  railway. 

Open-plate  wheeL 

Ore  car. 

Outer  hung  brake. 

Paper  wheeL 

Passenger  car. 

Pedestal. 

Permanent  way. 

Petticoat  pipe. 

Pilot. 

Pittton. 

Plate  wheel. 

Platform. 

Pneumatic  dispatch. 

Pneumatic  tube. 

Pneumatic  tubular  dispatch. 

Pole  railway. 


Pony  tank-locomotire. 

Portable  railway. 

Portable-road  locomotire. 

Post-offlce  car. 

Prismoidal  ralL 

Pull  iron. 

Push  car. 

Quadruple-coil  spring. 

Quadruplet. 

Quieting  chamber. 

Quieting  nossle. 

Quintuplet. 

Rack  car. 

Rack  railway. 

Radial  axle  box. 

Rail. 

Rail  chair. 

Rail  key. 

Rail  splice. 

Railway. 

Railway  brake. 

Railway  car. 

Railway  car  brake. 

Railway  crossing. 

Railway  gage. 

Railway  gate. 

Railway  signaL 

Railway  speed. 

Railway  switch. 

Railway  tie. 

Railway  track  bolt 

Railway  velocipede. 

Raised  roof. 

Redncing  ralre. 

Refrigerating  car. 

Releasing  lerer. 

Restaurant  car. 

Retaining  ring. 

Rerersible  seat. 

Reversible  street-car. 

Reversing  cylindw. 

Road  locomotive. 

Rocker. 

Rod. 

Roof-apron. 

Roofing  caarae. 

Roof  light. 

Roof  step. 

Round-bar  spiral  tpring. 

Rubber  spring. 

Rubber-center  spiral  spring. 

Rubber-ceuter  spring. 

Running  board. 

Safety  chain. 

Safety  hanger. 

Safety  link. 

Sand  brake. 

Seal  hook. 

Seal  lock. 

Seal  press 

Seal  wire. 

Seat  lock. 

Ship  railway. 

Shunt. 

Shunting  engine. 

Side  bearing. 

Single-coil  spring. 

Single-plate  car-wheel. 

Single-plate  street-car  wheel 

Single-rail  railway. 

Slack-burning  locomotive. 

Sleeper. 

Sleeping  car. 

Sliding-door  lock. 

Smoke-stack. 

Snow  flanger. 

Snow  plow. 

Snow  scraper. 

Spark  arrester. 

Spark  ejector. 

Spark  netting. 

Spiral  spring. 

Splice  joint. 

Spoke  wheel. 

Spool-shaped  spiral  fpring. 

Spring. 

Spring-beam. 

Spring  block. 

Spring  case. 

Spring  plank. 

Spring  saddle. 

Spring  stud. 

Square-bar  spiral  fpring* 

Stake. 

Stake  hook. 
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Stake  poeket.  Tninway. 

Stoke  rest.  Tmn^'ay  loeomotiTe. 

Stoke  ttleere.  Transfer  toble. 

BtonchtoD.  Trarerwr. 

Standard  gage.  Triple-coli  spring. 

Starting  yalre.  Triplet. 

Steam  gong.  Triplet  spring. 

Steam  sled.  Triple  ralTe. 

Steam  street-car.  Truck. 

Steam  Talve.  Truck  bolster. 

Steeled  wheel.  Truck  frame. 

Stpel-tlred  car-wheel.  Truck  side  bearing. 

Steel  wheel.  Tube. 

Stock  car.  Turntable. 

Stop  plate.  Twin  locomotlTc. 

Stove-pipe  jack.  Undergear. 

StoTe-pipe  ring.  Underground  railway. 

Street-car.  Vacuum  brake. 

Street-car  locomotire.  Valre  motion. 

Swing-motion  gear.  Ventilator  deflector. 

Switch.  Ventilator  hood. 

Switch  chair.  Volute  spring. 

Switching  eye.  Waist. 

Tail  lamp.  Warming  ralre. 

Tandem  engine.  Waiihbum  wheel. 

Tank.  Wanher. 

Tank  car.  Water  crane. 

Tank  dome.  Water  supply  for  locomotirefl. 

Tank  loeomotiTe.  Way. 

Telcscopic'fauk  car.  Wheel. 

Tender.  Wheel  box. 

Tender  hose.  Wheel  center. 

Tie.  Wheel  flange. 

Tip  car.  Wheel  flange  lubricmtor. 

Tire.  Wheel  plate. 

Tool  box.  Wheel  rib. 

Tool  car.  Wheel  seat. 

Towing.  Wheel  tread. 

Towing  loeomotiTe.  Whistle. 

Tmckbolt.  Wicket. 

Track  laving  machine.  Wide  gage. 

Track  laying  tools.  Window  opener. 

Track  lifter.  Wire  rope  conTeyor. 

Track  sweeper.  Wire  tramway. 

Traction  engine.  Wooden  rail. 

Trailing-tank  loeomotiTe.  Wool-packed  spiral  spring. 

Train  brake.  Wrought-iron  wheel. 

Train  car. 

RalPway  Bridge.  See  Bridoe,  sti/^a,  pp. 
132-134,  where  are  numeroua  references  to  railway 
bri(lp:es  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  tables 
of  relative  dimensions. 

See  also  list  under  Bridge,  "3/ecA,  Diet." 

See  also  the  following  references :  — 

Howe,  Ashtabula  .    .  •  **  Scientific  Americam  Sup.,*'  895. 
Blackwell'a  Inl., E.  RiTer  •  *' Scientific  American  Sup.,'-  1876. 
Lay  span,  paper  by  T.C. 

dark "Scientific  American  Svp.,^^Wl96. 

Key,  River •  *^  Scientific  American  Svp.,*^  \(AA. 

Loul#ville •'^Scienti^fic  American  Sup.^"  9m. 

Poughkeepsie  .  .  .  ,*** Scientific  American  Sup., ^^  1049. 
".Sci>n/(/fc  American  Slip.,"  1794. 
Sarpsf OS,  Norway, CPAii  •  '*Seient\/i(  American  Smp.,"  1&34. 
Tay,  Tcjitsof  ....  "  Scientific  American  Svp.,^*  \9''. 
Tay,  Scotland  .  .  .  .**' Scientific  American  Sup.,^^  \0i2. 
RiTer  Tay • ''Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  2107. 

Rail'way  Car  Brake.  A  means  for  bringing 
friction  upon  the  wheels  of  a  car  to  restrain  rotation 
and  slacken  the  speed  of  or  stop  the  train.  The 
subject  is  considered  under  Air  Brake  ;  Car 
Brake  ;  Pneumatic  Brake  ;  etc.,  "Mech.  Diet." 
See  references  under  Railway  Brake,  p.  1862. 
Ibid. 

The  Westinghouse  automatic  brake  is  shown  in 
Plates  XLI.,  XLII.,  which,  taken  together,  illus- 
trate the  consecutive  portions  of  the  apparatus, 
The  plates  also  show  side  and  end  elevations  of  a 
locomotive  with  apparatus  attached,  and  a  view  of 
the  under  side  of  a  part  of  a  locomotive  and  tender, 
similarlv  furnished. 

The  yVestinghouse  automatic  brake  consists  of  the 
following  essential  parts :  — 

The  steam  engine  and  air-pump,  which  produce  the  com- 
pressed air.  Thew  are  shown  to  the  right  hand  In  Plate 
XLII.,  the  ?team  engine  above  and  the  air-pump  below ;  the 
pistons  and  rods  in  line. 

Tlu  main  reurvrnty  in  which  the  compxeMed  air  Is  stored. 


The  engineer'*  l»ake-reUve,  which  regulates  the  flow  of  air 
from  the  main  reservoir  Into  the  brake-pipe  for  releaaing  the 
brakes,  and  from  the  brake-pipe  to  the  atmosphere  forappiy- 
ingthe  brakes. 

lt%e  main  brakt'pipe,  which  leads  from  the  main  reservoir 
to  the  eng^ineer's  brake-Talve,  and  thence  along  the  train, 
supplying  the  apparatus  on  each  vehicle  with  air. 

The  auxiliary  reservoir,  which  takes  a  supply  of  air  from 
the  main  reserroir,  through  the  brake-pipe,  and  stores  it  for 
use  on  its  own  vehicle. 

The  brake-cylinder,  which  has  its  piston-rod  attached  to 
the  brake-levers  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  piston  is 
forced  out  by  air  pressure,  the  brakes  are  applied. 

The  triple  valve,  which  connects  the  brake-pipe  to  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir,  and  connects  the  latter  to  the  bFake-cylindrr 
and  is  operated  by  a  sudden  variation  of  pressure  in  the*  bra  ke- 

gipe,  (1)  so  as  to  admit  air  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir  to  the 
rako-cylinder,  which  applies  the  brakes,  at  the  same  time 
cutting  off  the  communication  from  the  brake-fiipe  U>  the 
auxiliary  reservoir,  or  (2),  to  restore  the  supply  from  th^ 
brake-pipe  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  at  the  same  time  let- 
ting the  air  in  the  brake<y Under  escape,  which  releases  the 
brakes. 

The  couplings,  which  are  attached  to  flexible  hose,  and 
connect  the  brake-pipe  from  one  vehicle  to  another. 

The  automatic  action  of  the  brake  is  due.  ro  the  c^mstme- 

tion  of  the  triple  valve,  the  primaxy  parts  of  which  are  a  pii- 

ton  and  a  slide-valve.    A  reduction  of  pressure  in  the  bnke- 

plpe  causes  the  excess  of  pressure  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir 

to  force  the  piston  of  the  triple  valve  do^i-n,  moving  the 

slide-valve  so  as  to  allow  the  air  In  the  auxiliary  raserroir  to 

pans  directly  into  the  brake-cylinder  and  apply  the  bnk*^ 

When  the  pressure  in  the  brake-pipe  is  again  increased  ab<iiT# 

that  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  the  piston  is  forced  np,  moi- 

'  ing  the  slide-valve  to  its  former  position,  opening  commubi- 

i  cation  from  the  brake-pipe  to^the  auxiliary  reservoir,  »d4 

'  permitting  the  air  in  the  brake-cylinder  to  escape,  tho^  n^ 

leasing  the  brakes. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  any  reduction  of  precsnre  in  tb« 
I  brake-pipe  applies  the  brakes,  which  la  the  e«tential  feature 
of  the  automatic  brake.  If  the  engineer  wishes  to  applv  th« 
brakes,  he  moves  the  handle  of  the  engineer's  brake-valve  to 
the  right,  which  first  closes  a  valve  retaining  the  prenure  in 
the  main  reservoir,  and  then  permits  a  portion  of  the  air  in 
the  brake-pipe  to  escape.  To  release  the  brakes,  he  turns 
the  handle  to  its  former  position,  which  allows  the  air  in  the 
main  reservoir  to  flow  into  the  brake-pipe,  restoring  the  prf»- 
sure  and  releasing  the  brakes.  A  valve,  called  the  conduc- 
tor's valve,  is  placed  in  each  car,  with  a  cord  running  tlie 
length  of  the  car,  and  any  of  the  train-men,  by  puIUnf  tbi* 
cord,  can  open  the  valve,  which  allows  the  air  to  escape  frpm 
the  brake-pipe.  Should  the  train  break  in  two,  the  air  in  the 
brake-pipe  escapes,  and  the  brakes  are  appli^  to  both  Mo- 
tions of  the  train ;  and  should  a  hose  or  pipe  bnr»t,  the 
brakes  are  also  automatically  applied. 

The  gage  shows  the  pressure  in  the  main  reservcur  and 
brake-pipe  when  they  are  connected,  and  the  procure  in  the 
brake-pipe  alone  when  the  main  reservoir  is  shut  off  by  the 
movement  of  the  engineer's  brake-valve. 

A  non-automatic  brake  cannot  be  made  to  work  mtis&<^ 
torily  upon  more  than  from  10  to  12  cars,  while  it  is  po^ibie 
to  work  trains  of  60  cam  with  the  automatic  brake  without 
difficulty.  With  the  non-automatic  brake  the  air  Is  rtcre*! 
upon  the  engine  and  transmitted  back  through  the  pipe,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  loss  of  time  both  in  putting  on  and 
taking  off  the  brakes.  With  the  automatic  brake,  the  air  '» 
stored  upon  each  car  ready  for  use,  and  this  supply  is  readijj 
brought  into  action  by  a  slight  reduction  of  pressure  in  the 
main  pipe,  which  reduction  requires  the  movement  of  but  a 
trifling  quantity  of  air  as  compared  with  that  used  forget- 
ting a  non-automatic  brake. 

A  modification  of  the  automatic  ear  brake  adapts  it  gpe- 
cially  to  freight  carv.  The  operation  Is  the  same,  but  fbe 
triple-valve,  brake-cylinder,  and  reservoir  are  bolted  to- 
gether and  avoid  the  pipe  connections. 

The  following  brakes  are  described  and  illustrated  in  For- 
ney's '*  Car-buiider's  Dictionary.'''' 
Tyler,  lever.  Creamer,  lever. 

Hodge,  lever.  Smith,  vacudtai. 

Steven*,  lever.  Eames,  vacuum. 

Tanner,  lever.  ir<.«»«|rAoir*e,  automatic air-brdte- 

Capt.  Douglas  Galton's  report,  **  Centennial  Exhibit \(m 
Reports,"  vol.  vi.,  Group  XVI II.,  p.  34,  describes  early  <iff- 
vices  and  notices  of  continuous  brakes :  — 

We.ftinghouse.  Goodale. 

Henderson.  Smith. 

Achard,  electric,  Fr.  .    .  •  "Engineering,'^  xxiv.  895. 

•  "  Telegraphic  Joumalj*'  vt  827. 
"  Railroad  Gazette ^-  xxiv.  590. 

Barker,   hydraulic,    Gt.  •  ''Engineer'-  xlvii.  409. 

Eastern  Ry.,  Br.     .     .  *  *•  TeUgrapkie  Journal,'^  vl.  801. 
fiff^Arer,  automatic  Austria*  '*  Engineer,'^  xlv.  78. 

•  "Ratlroad  Gazette,^'  xxii.  76. 
Clark  4-  Webb    ....      "  Telegraphic  Journal,'-  vi.  300. 
Congdon     Brake  shoe  .  *  ^'Railroad  Gazetu^^'  xzi.  898. 


PunXLI. 


WESTINGHOUSB  AUTOMATIC  BBAKE.    (Cab  Attaohuknts.) 


See  page  140- 


Plate  XLIL  WKSTINaHOUSE  AUTOMATIC  BRAKE.    (Locomotive  Atiachucits.)  See  page  7¥^ 


m^mP^^' 


I 
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RAILWAY  BRAKE. 
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Conoter^  elactrie  .  . 
French,  electro-nug. 
Guerin 


Ho/ehr  .... 
James,  automatic 
Lander  .... 
Loughbridge  .  . 
Sanders^  Tacuum  . 
ShtUkom  ,  .  . 
SmitAfBr.  .    .    . 


Thompson 
Westiitghoiu*^ 


On  Engl.  R.  R. 


"Seienti/ie  American^-''  xlii.  294. 

►  ''Scuntiju  Ameriean  Sup.,"  1760. 

•  Laboulaye,  i.'*Oumiru  defer,''' 

144. 
'  "Seientijk  American,''*  xxxt.  66. 

►  ^'Scientific  American;'''  xxxii.  22. 

►  ''Engineer,^'  xlll.  7. 
''Scientific  Amer.,''^  xxxiv.  289. 
**  Teiegraphie  Journal'^  vi.  301. 

'  "Scientific  American,^^  xxxv.  258. 
*'' Engineer,'*  \.  4121. 

"Scientijie  American.'"'  xxxTii.5S. 

'•  Telegraphic  Journal,'^  vi.  282. 

"Am.  R.  K.  Journal."  xlix.  771. 

•  "HaUroad  Gazette,*^  riil.  159. 
••  Telegraphic  Journal,''  Ti.  282. 

■  "Engineer,'*  xlTJii.  66,  68. 

•  "Engineering,"'  xxri.  422. 

'  "Scientific  American  ^./*  1985. 
"Engineering,'*  xxii.  239. 
"Engineering,''  xxviii.  28,  66,  74. 
"Engineering,''  xxrii.  86. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  863. 

"Engineer,"  xlr.  77. 


N.  B.  Ry.,  Br.  ...    , 

Reducing  Valve      .    . 

Phila,,  1876  .... 
On  screw  brake,  •  San- 
ders   

Chain  brake,  * 

Vacuum  brake,  * 

Hydraulic  brake,  * 

ComproMod  air  brake,* 

Automatic  vacuum.  * 
French  report  on  contin- 
uous brakes  .    .    .    .*  "Scientific  American  Sup. '*  2S^0. 
Trials,  Br.  report,  tables     "Engineering,'  xxiii.  12,  94. 
"Railroad  Gazette,''  xxi.  88. 
Calculation,  Bngl.     .    .     "SciesUific  American  Sup.,"  blA. 

Rail'way  Crane.  A  crane  adapted  to  travel 
on  a  railway  track ;  either  as  a  wrecking  crane,  or 
for  loading  and  unloading  purposes.  Such  are  also 
used  in  building  sca-w^ls,  depositing  blocks  of 
concrete  in  advance  of  the  track,  which  us  laid  piece- 
meal as  the  foundation  advances. 

The  crane  shown  in  Plate  XLIII.  is  made  by  Appleby,  of 
London.  It  is  mounted  on  a  permanent  way  truck  with  buf- 
fers and  spring)*,  and  has  a  curved  wrought  iron  jib,  and  a 
boiler  acting  as  a  counterpoise.  It  oarriesi  a  load  of  6  tons. 
It  is  self-propelling,  or  the  traveling  motion  can  be  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  the  crane,  being  securely  locked,  can  be  at- 
tached to  a  train  for  traveling  to  any  part  of  the  line  where 
its  services  are  required.  The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  link 
reversing  gear,  and  the  several  motions  are  transmitted  from 
the  engine  shaft ;  there  are  four  speeds  of  lifting,  and  the 
load  can  be  lowered  cither  by  the  brake  or  by  reversing  the 
engines  ;  the  turning  motion  is  effected  through  double  fric- 
tion clutches,  and  suitable  gear  which  drives  a  wide  roller 
immediately  under  the  jib,  and  this  operation  is  performed 
in  either  direction,  and  simultaneou!«ly  with  any  of  the 
others,  and  being  obtained  entirely  by  the  friction  of  sur- 
faces instead  of  by  toothed  gear  on  the  base-plate,  the  risk  of 
breakage  arising  from  stopping  or  starting  too  suddenly  is 
avoided.  The  derrick  motion  for  altering  the  radius  is 
worked  by  worm  gear  and  a  pair  of  chains,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  crane-frames,  the  other  end  coiling  round 
the  derrick  barrel.  The  traveling  motion  is  obtained  by  a 
shaft  passing  through  the  center  of  the  crane  post,  and 
driven  from  the  crank-shaft,  the  lower  end  of  thi.n  vertical 
shaft  giving  motion  to  another  shaft  fixed  horiiontally  under 
the  crane-carriage,  and  in  order  to  allow  of  the  deflection  of 
springs,  the  power  is  transmitted  through  pitch  chain.s  from 
this  shaft  to  both  traveling  axles.  The  crane  is  mounted  on 
a  wrought-iron  carriage  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  ordi- 
nary permanent-way  stock.  The  jib  is  curved  in  order  to 
f;ive  sufficient  clearance  'for  lifting  large  logs  on  to  trucks, 
or  stacking  timber,  etc.,  or  even  to  lift  a  disabled  truck  and 
place  it  on  a  platform  truck. 

A  very  largo  and  efficient  form  of  crane  of  this  description 
is  shown  at  Fig.  5662,  p.  2335.  "Mech.  Diet."  A  smaller  one 
at  Fig.  5661,  previous  page.  See  also  Balakok  Crank,  Fig. 
176,  p.  66,  supra. 

There  are  other  forms  of  cranes  which  run  on  rails  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  machine  shops,  etc.,  the  floor- 
ways  of  foundries,  etc.  8ee  also  Ovkbhkab  Crahb  ;  Teatil- 
Dio  Crank,  etc.,  "Mech,  Diet.** 

Rail'way  Cros'sing.  A  temporary  bridge  for 
carriages  across  a  line  of  rails.  It  consists  of  a  pair 
of  angle-irons  arched  so  as  to  span  the  track.  A 
somewhat  similar  device  is  the  hose-bridge  which 
allows  street  cars  to  cross  tire  hose  laid  across  the 
rails.    Fig.  2579,  p.  1131,  "Mech,  Dictr 

The  form  shown  in  Fig.  2088  is  the  French  trans- 
bordeur  de  wagonetts;  the  bridge  plates  are  car- 


Fig.  2088. 


RaiiuHsy  Crossing. 

ried  on  a  low  truck  so  as  to  be  transportable  on 
the  line  of  rails  which  they  bridge. 

Rail'way  ^.    ^ 

Forge.  A  form 
of  portable  forge 
specifically  adapted 
for  work  on  rail- 
ways, shown  in 
Fie.  2089.  It  has 
a  lantern  bellows 
inclosed  in  the  pillar 
and  worked  by  a 
handle.  The  cowl 
i  s  shif  table  t  o 
windward  to  pro- 
tect the  fire. 

Rail'way 
Plow.    1.  A  plow 
attached  to  a  car 
or  locomotive  and 
used  in  excavating  ^ 
or  ditching  along-  ' 
side  the  track.   See  ' 
references      under 
Plow. 

2.  A  snow  plow. 

Rail'way 
Scale.    A  track  scale  for  weighing;  cars  in  tran- 
situ.    Se«  m,  Plate  LXXIII,  p.  2754,  "Afech.  Dictr 

Rail'way  Sig'nsd.  The  interlocking  Hvstem  of 
switches  and  signals  is  used  in  connection  with 
switches  at  stations  and  junctions. 

The  block  system  is  used  to  prevent  more  than 
one  train  from  occupying  a  given  space  between 
stations  at  the  same  time.  See  Block  System,  p. 
110,  supra,  and  references  passim. 

See  the  following  references :  — 
Car  signal,  Bngl.,  SteUHirt    "Scientific  Amer.,*'  xxxiv.  164. 
Bv  train,  audible  .    .    .  •  "  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  647. 
Audible,  Aird,  Br.     .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xli.  69. 

Brierltf •  "Railroad  Gazette,'*  rtii.  ill. 

Audible,  Brown,  Br.      .  •  "Engineer,*'  xlii.  112. 
Interlocking  signals  and 


Adjustable  Cowl  Forge. 


switches,  Buell,  on 
Automatic,  Hall  .    .    . 
N.  Ry.  of  France  .    .    . 

Burns,  Br.     ...     . 

Robinson  .     .    .    .     , 

Scucby  ^  Farmer,  Br. 


•  "Railroad  Gazette"  Tiii.  64, 107. 

•  "R.  R.  Gaz.,'*  xxiii.  668,577,689. 

•  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxlU.  288. 

•  "Engineer,*'  xlr.  128. 

•  "Scientific  American,*'  xxxT.  66. 

•  "Engineering,'*  xxv.  403. 
•"Railroad  Gazette,'*  viii.841,342, 

448  453. 
"Engineering,**  May  24,  "  1878.'* 

Electric. 

Siemens  ^  HaUke  .     .  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  1024. 

8ignal  recorder,  Siemens  *  "  Telegraphic  Journal,"  tI.  90. 

Electric,  insulated  track  •  "R.  A.  Gaz.,"  xxir.  141,163, 168. 

Electric  repeaters  for  sig- 
nals   "  Telegraphic  Journal,"  ir.  829. 

Electric  train  in  transitu     *'  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xr.  476. 

By  rails  as  conductors  .      "  Telegraphic  Journal,"  iv.  247. 

Explosire *  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  191. 

Locking  apparatus.    .    . 

Saxby  If  Farmer,  Br.    •  "Engineer,"  xli.  87. 

Switch  signals,  on,  Br.  .  *  "Engineering,**  xxii.  619. 
See  Pope  t  Hendriekson's  pamphlet,  "Electric  Railroad  Sig' 

naU**  RusseU  Bros.,  N.  T.,  1876. 

Rain'-wa-ter  Stop.  1.  A  valve  or  chute  to 
turn  rain-water  to  a  cistern  or  to  waste,  as  may  be 
required.    In  the  latter  case  to  allow  the  roof  to  be 


RAIN-WATER  STOP. 
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RATTLE  BARREL. 


washed  before  turniu);  the  water  into  the  cistem. 
Fig.  1572,  p.  667,  '' Mech.  Diet:* 

2.  A  three-way  cock,  as  the  divarication  of  a  pipe 
which  has  branches  leading  to  the  cistem  and  well 
respectively. 

liaised  R6of .    A  clear-story  car  roof. 

Rais'ing  Ves'sela.  See  pp.  1 874, 1 875,  "Mech. 
Diet:* 

Air  bags   for,    '*  Engi- 
neering " *'  Tan  NostraneTs  Mag.,"'  xiv.  122. 

"Edith,' •"Scieiui/feilmmmn  Stap.,"  1729. 

Tiissry •  "^iVnlt/if /lm«rMra»  Siip.,"  690. 

"Vanguard".    .    .    .     "&t«ni(/Sc  iimmom  S^.,"  1089. 

Rak&  See  Hat  Rake,  auprat  and  Figs.  4152- 
4158,  pp.  1876.  1877,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Ram.  1.  (Hydraulic.)  Seepage  U  50,  "Mech. 
Diet." 


Bam,  hvdnulie 
foi 


for  rural  water 
works,  Hett,  Br.    .    . 
HoDtgolfier,  JotuM     .    . 


,  •  "Bng.  9  Miu.  Jour.,''  xzri.  294. 

'Engineer,'' I.  17A. 

^'Scientific  American  Sup.,''  2463. 

2.  {NavcU.)  See  page  1878,  "Meeh,  Diet." 
Ra'mie  Ma-chin'e-ry.  Machinery  for  decor- 
ticating and  reducing  the  rhea  fiber  or  China  grass ; 
better  known  by  its  Malay  name,  ramie :  the  Bceh- 
meria  nivea  of  the  botanists.  It  is  the  material  of 
China-grass  cloths.  —  Falconer ;  Hooker, 

Shown  in  Tarlous  stage*  of  manufacture  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1861.  See  Report  of  Group  VIII. ,  "  Oentenntal 
Exhibition  (Phila.)  Reports,"  1876,  pp.  4,  6. 

Bamie  mach.,  Favier     .     "  Teeknologitte,"'  xll.  76. 
Leger "  TrcAHotog-M/*,'*  xxxiv.  117. 


Technologiste''  xli.  171. 
*' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1483. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxTii.  278. 

•  "Scientt/U  Amer.,''  xxxrii.  278. 

•  "SeiefitiJU  Amer.,"  xxxvli.  278. 

•  "Mm.  4r  Sc.  Press."  xxxri.  8. 
"&.  American,''  xxxvili.  72. 

" Scientific  American,'-  xl.  846. 


Jute,  Lockert 
Bamie  fibre  .... 
Machines,  Bouchard 

Coleman  .... 

Le/ranc  A*  Nagoua 

Bouchard .... 

Manufacture    ... 
See  also  Rhsa  Fisnu 

Rand  Breaafing  Ma-chine'.  A  guillotine 
knife  operated  by  treadle 
to  trim  the  front  face  or 
breast  of  heel  rands.  See 
Rand,  page  1879,  "Mech. 
Diet.'' 

R  a  n '  d  o  m  Stone 
"Work.  (Masonry.)  Flat 
stone  not  laid  in  courses ; 
differing  in  this  respect 
from  Ranoe  Work, 
which  see. 

Range  Find'er. 
distances  by  sight. 

See  DiPTANCi  HiAtURKa.  p.  262,  supra  ; 
6266,  6266,  pp.  2513,  2514, ''Af^cA.  Diet.' 

On 


Random  Sione  Work. 

An  instrument  for  measuring 

TlLSVITER,  Fig9. 


"Bn^/H^'er,"  xlii.  109. 

"  SeiefUific  American,"  xxviW.  20. 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.,"  884,  2777. 
Berdan •'' Engineer,"  x\y\\.2Vl. 

•  ''Enginetr,"  xliii.  179. 
Ueut.  Edwards    ..."  Van  Nostr.  Mag.^"  xxiii.  437. 
Wdtkins *  "Scienti^  American  Sup.  "  Ibbb. 

"Scientific  American,''  xxxvi.  22. 


See  report  on  Range  finders, 
*♦  Ordnance  Report,'^  1879,  Ap- 
pendix X.,  p. 3i3,  et Mf.,  with  6 
plates.     Including 

Watkins'  range  finder,  p. 
878,  Plate  I. 

Berdan  telemeter,  p.  879, 
PUte  II. 

Berdan  telemeter  ( improved ) 
p.  884,  Plate  III. 

Nolan's  range  finder,  p.  885, 
PUte«  IV.-VI. 

Range  Stone  "Work, 
laid  in  courses. 


Fig.  2091. 


an 
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Range  Stone  Work. 
( Masonry.)   Stone  work 


Range  Work  may  have  courses  of  different  thick- 
nesses, but  the  level  joint  is  preserved. 

In    Broken    range  ^^ 

work  the  uniformity  Fig.  2092. 

is  occasi  on  ally 
broken  by  thicker 
stones,  as  in  Fig. 
2092. 

Range  work,  whether 
of  squared  stones,  or  of 
ashlar,  is  usually  backed 


^ 


o 


m 


cm 


p 


m 


eO 


up  with  rubble 

which  in  such  caaes  is 

specified  as  oourMd  rub-        broken  Range  Stone  Work.         1 

Ran'ging  Rod.  { Surveying.)  The  rod  of  the 
chain-man,  which  is  held  vertical  while  being  ob- 
served by  the  transit-man. 

Hellers  self-plumbing  ranging  rod,  for  tranat 
field  work,  is  described  in  *  '*  Many/acturer  <*- 
Builder,"  xii.  184. 

Rar'e-fied  Air  Ap^pa-ra'tua.  Apparatus  in 
which  the  effect  of  the  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  living  organisms  is  observed. 

Prof.  Bert's  inreetigations  are  contained  in  a  book  of  116$^ 
pages  with  89  engrarings,  referred  to  in  •  "  ManufisettnfT  ir 
Builder,"  x.  60.  See  also  Dipuratob,  p.  687,  "M«A.  Dtct." 
The  opposite  idea  is  the  compressed-air  bath.  See  AISxoth ex- 
apt  Apparatus,  p.  9  supra,  and  Fig.  67,  p.  31,  *'Mtek. 
Diet.' 

Ratch'et  Braoe.  A  boring  brace,  the  handle- 
of  which  is  reciprocated,  being  effective  in  one  di- 
rection onlv,  by  means  of  ratchet  and  click.  Figs.- 
4175,  4176,  p.  1882,  "J/ecA.  Z>icf." 

Brace "Engineer,''  1.  6. 

Support  for  .     .    .    ,**' Scientific  American  Sup.."  ISL 
Drill,  Hutehins     .    .    .  •  ''Iron  Age,"  xrii.,  June  1,  p.  9. 

Lathrop •  "Iron  Age,''  xxr.,  April  16,  p.  7. 

Renshaw *  "Scientijie  American,"  xl.lSL 

•  "Iron  Aee,"  XX.,  Julj  26,  p.  1. 
"Mamujact.  ff  Builder,'  xi  290. 
Wrench •  "Aftii.  *  Sr.  iVf«,'' xl.  1. 

Coleman •  "Min.  g  Se.  Press,"  xxxri.  146. 

Pawl  and  ratchet .    .    .  •  "Iron  Age,"  xxiii.,  April  17,  p.  11. 


Ratohet  Coupling, 
machinery  from 
the  driving-wheel 
when  the  motion 
of  the  latter  is 
suddenly  arrested 
by  an  obstruction. 

A  ratchet  wheel 
is  placed  on  the 
driving-wheel 
shaft,  and  slips 
within  a  sleeve 
on  the  extension 
shaft.  The  ratch- 
et is  efiicient  as 
long  as  it  is  a 
driver,  but,  if  ar- 
rested by  an  ob- 
struction to  the 
master  wheel,  the 
sleeve  slips  on  the 
ratchet  and  allows 
the  machinery  to 
move  on  until  it 
loses  its  momen- 
tum. 

Ra'tion  Press. 
See  B  A  L  I  N  o 
Pkbss,  Fig.  184, 


A   device  to  uncouple 
Fig.  2093. 


Reach. 


p.  69,  supra. 
Rat^e  Bar'- 


B.  Stay  end. 

C.  Offset. 
a  a.  Welding  points  of  staj  end  and 

Btay  iron. 
bh.  Welding   points  of   offsets  and 

stays. 
d  d.  Welding  points  of  stay  end  ties. 
t.  Reach  plate. 


reL    A  tumbling  box  for  castings,  to  remove  saod, 
and,  in  some  cases,  cores. 
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Reach.  That  portion  of  the  running  gears  of 
a  yehicle  which  connects  the  fore  and  hmd  axles. 
See  Fig.  2093. 

Readying  Lamp.    A  Fig.20M. 

lamp  for  ministers  and 
lecturers.  It  is  so  screened 
as  not  to  send  any  light 
into  the  room  but  to  illu- 
minate the  reader's  notes 
which  are  laid  upon  the 
desk. 


Lutwrtf's  Reading  Lamp. 


British  Museam  reading-room. 
"Sf.  American;-  xU.  36. 

Reap'ing  Ma-ohine'. 

1.  The  history  and  devel- 
opment of  the  reaping 
machine  from  the  Gallic 
implement  of  the  first 
century,  a.  d.,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  1876,  has  been  referred 
to.  rather  than  exhaustively  told,  on  pp.  1888-1898, 
"Mech.  Did.**  The  classincation  by  structural  fea- 
tures is  given  on  p.  1898,  and  illustrations  of  the  38 
principles  of  action  are  given  in  Plates  XLVII.-L., 
pp.  1894-1897,  J  bid. 

The  featuren  which  the  resper  has  in  common  with  the 
mower  are  considered  under  Mower,  pp.  1487-1493,  **Mech. 
Diet.'"  The  principles  of  cutting  apparatuti  on  Plate  XXX., 
p.  1489,  Ibid.  The  ciaMiiflcation  of  mowers  by  structural  fea- 
tures is  giTen  on  p.  14H8,  Ibid.,  and  thirtj-!>ix  illustrations, 
occupying  Plates  XXXI.-XXXIII.,  pp.  1490-1492,  show  the 
rarlations  in  the  following  features :  — 

Modes  of  connecting  the  cutting  apparatus  with  the  frame. 

Modes  of  driving  cutters.  ^ 

Styles  of  cutters.  • 

Truck  clearers. 

The  latest  classification  of  hanresteni  by  structure,  em- 
bracing the  whole  subject  under  141  heads,  is  given  on  page 
442,  supra. 

The  British  experiments  in  building  reaping  machines 
from  the  period  of  the  Boyce  patent,  1799,  to  the  Bell  machine 
of  1S26,  were  numerous  and  unsuccessful.  The  side  cut  was 
tried  in  1806,  up  to  which  time  the  machine  was  pushed 
ahead  of  the  horses.    The  knives  were  rotary  until  1822. 

The  McCormick  reaper,  invented  and  put  to  service  in  1831 
and  exhibited  at  the  London  World^s  fair  in  1851,  caused 
the  resurrection  of  a  number  of  ohl  British  devices,  espe- 
dallr  the  machine  of  Patrick  Bell  (1826)  shown  in  Fig.  4202, 
p.  1^1,  ''Meek.  JHet.''  The  terms  of  the  French  au-ani  of 
the  Grand  Gold  Medal  of  honor  in  1855,  express  the  position 
of  the  McCormick  reaper  as  '*  the  type  after  which  all  the 
others  are  made.*' 

White  there  have  been  many  valuable  improvements  in  de- 
tail it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  to  dispeuKv  with  Cyrus  II. 
McCormick's  invention  would  be  to  wip«!  every  reaper  out  of 
existence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mowers,  except  the  small 
class  known  as  lawn  mowent.  The  original  machine  of  Mc- 
Cormick embraces  the  following  features  :  — 

The  serrated  reciprocating  blade  operating  in  fingers  or 
supports  to  the  grain  being  cut. 

liie  platform  for  receiving  the  cut  grain  deposited  thereon 
by  the  reel,  and  from  which  it  was  raked  to  the  side  in  gavels 
ready  to  bind. 

A  divider  to  separate  the  grain  to  be  cut  from  that  left 
standing. 

Two  forms  of  the  combined  reaping  machines,  that  is, 
adaptable  for  either  reaping  or  mowing,  are  shown  in  Plate 
XLVl..  p.  1892,  ''Mech.  Diet.,"  the  three  figures  in  the  Plate 
showing  the  machine  as  a  reaper,  a  dropper,  and  a  self  raker. 
The  single  reaper  is  made  with  but  a  single  driving  wheel 
and  is  shown  in  Plate  XXX.,  fx  680,  xuprn. 

The  McCormick  **  Daisy  '  reaper  shown  in  the  Plate  is  a 
single  wheel  self-raker  cutting  6^  wide  and  weighing  700 
pounds.  It  is  a  center-cut  machine,  the  ground-wheel  and 
grain-wheel  being  in  line.  It  has  no  cogs  in  the  main-wheel. 
Both  ends  of  the  cutter-bar  can  be  raised  at  the  same  time 
by  one  lever,  operatable  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 
By  a  second  lever  the  guards  can  be  tilted  up  or  down  to  suit 
the  variety  of  surface  or  the  condition  of  the  crop.  By  a 
simple  tripping  device  the  operator  can  regulate  the  action  of 
the  rakes  in  forming  the  siae  of  the  bundles. 

At  the  Flaris  Exposition  of  1878  there  were  exhibited,  in  the 
field,  In  Class  76  (the  writer  being  a  member  of  the  jury  of 
that  elaas) :  4  binding  reapen  ;  21  simple  and  combined  reap- 
en :  1  steam  reaper ;  16  mowen. 

Tbe  binding  reapers  shown  at  the  Puis  Bzpoeition  of  1878 


were  9  in  number,  6  American  and  8  British.  4  of  the  Amer- 
ican machines  went  into  the  field-trials,  all  of  which  used 
wire,  and  each  of  the  ownen  has  since  placed  a  twine  binder 
on  the  market.  Two  twine  binders  were  shown  at  the  expo- 
sition, one  American  and  one  British,  but  did  not  compete  in 
the  field. 

The  four  competing  machines  were  those  of  — 

Cynu  H.  MeCormiek,  D.  M.  Osborne  ff  Co., 

Walter  A.  Wood,  AuUman  if  Co. 

The  results  of  the  trial  at  Marmont,  near  Paris,  in  1878,  aro 
given  in  detail  under  Dynamombtxr,  p.  288,  supra.  The 
McCormick  machine  was  awanled  the  grand  prise,  and  subse- 

Suentiy  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
reat  Britain,  Bristol,  1878,  where  the  same  machines  com^ 
peted,  and  again  in  1^1,  at  a  competitive  trial  of  the  promi- 
nent twine  binders  from  England  and  America  at  Derby. 
England,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awarded  the  goia 
medal  to  the  McCormick  machine. 

The  McCormick  twine  binding  reaper  is  shown  in  Plate 
XLIV.  The  grain,  as  cut  by  the  reciprocating  knife,  is  de- 
livered by  the  reel  upon  the  platform,  which  is  a  moving 
web  of  canvas,  wliich  carries  it  to  the  elevating  aprons  which 
deliver  it  upon  the  binding  table.  The  position  of  the  band 
on  the  sheaf  is  regulated  for  long  or  short  straw  by  means  of 
a  shifting  lever,  which  moves  the  table  backward  or  forward 
so  as  to  place  the  band  around  the  middle  of  the  bundle, 
either  in  long  or  in  short  grain. 

The  packing  apparatus  which  regulates  the  siae  of  every 
sheaf,  making  them  ail  uniform,  consists  of  two  arms  with 
forked  points,  which  work  alternately  up  through  two  slots 
in  the  table.  They  rise  up  quickly,  raising  the  straw  and 
moving  it  gently  ftrni-ard,  pressing  it  into  a  receptacle,  thus 
forming  a  compact  bundle,  and  when  the  regulated  amount 
has  accumulated  the  pressure  against  the  trip-hook  removes 
a  stop,  thus  throwing  the  binding  mechanism  into  gear. 
The  two  curved  trip-hooks  can  be  shifted  on  the  sword  arm, 
so  as  to  adjust  the  bulk  of  sheaf  desired,  and  when  once  set 
for  sheaves  of  any  given  sise,  sheaves  of  tliat  sixe  are  contin- 
uously made 

The  binding  apparatus  consists  of  a  needle  arm,  gripper, 
and  discharging  device,  with  the  necessary  gear.  The  needle 
arm  and  part  of  the  discharging  device  are  below  the  plat- 
form, and  the  gripper,  knotter,  and  two  discharging  arms 
overhang  the  sheaf.  After  the  sheaf  has  been  perfectly 
tight,  and  the  binding  spparatus  has  been  thrown  into  gear, 
as  described  above,  the  needle  arm  rises  up  through  the  ta- 
ble, carr>'ing  the  twine  with  it,  and  thus  encircling  the  sheaf, 
places  the  twioe  in  the  gripper,  where  it  is  held  fast  until  by 
a  quick  motion  the  knot  is  tied,  the  cord  cut  off,  and  the 
discliarge  arms  throw  off  the  bundle  to  the  ground,  when  the 
binding  apparatus  stops  and  the  packers  immediately  begin 
the  formation  of  a  new  sheaf.  The  disctiarging  device  makes 
the  separation  between  the  bound  bundle  and  the  unbound 
grain.  The  binding  material  is  long-fibered  manilla  twine. 
The  tension,  when  once  set,  binds  all  bundles  with  uniform 
tightness. 

The  binding  apparatus  is  more  specifically  shown  in  Fig. 
2095. 

The  binding  mechanism  is  attached  to  tliat  form  of  American 
harvester  which  has  traveling  platform,  elevator,  and  binding 
table.  The  first  motion  is  by  a  spur  wheel  on  the  main 
axle,  24^'  in  diameter,  which  drives  a  pinion  on  a  counter- 
shaft, which,  at  its  opposite  end,  canrie*  a  bevel  wheel  slid- 
ing on  a  feather  and  actuated  by  a  clutch  under  the  control 
of  the  driver.  This  bevel  wheel  drives  a  bevel  pinion  on  a 
second  shaft,  running  backwards  and  forwards  and  parallel 
to  the  main  driving  wheel ;  on  its  rear  end  is  a  triple  wheel, 
comprising  a  small  chain  wheel  which  drives  the  binding  gear; 
a  spur-wheel  to  drive  the  bottom  apron  through  an  interme- 
diate wheel,  and  a  larger  chain  wheel  for  the  elevator,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  is  the  pitman  crank,  working  the 
knife  from  behind.  The  binding  mechanism  comprises  first, 
a  shaft,  which  runs  from  back  to  front  of  the  machine  under 
the  binding  table.  On  its  fon»-ard  end  is  a  small  chain- 
wheel,  driving  on  to  a  square  shaft  with  a  loose  chain  on  it, 
so  as  to  adapt  itj*  position  to  the  table  when  the  latter  is 
shifted.  On  the  rear  end  are  two  cranks,  actuating  the  pack- 
ers, which  sink  through  slots  on  the  binding  table.  On  the 
foremost  end  of  the  Uut-mentioned  shaft  (No.  4)  is  a  small 
geared  pinion,  also  loose,  with  a  stop  pivoted  to  it,  which  is 
held  by  a  pawl  actuated  by  the  compressor.  On  the  extreme 
end  of  the  sliaft,  beyond  the  stop,  is  a  clutch  with  two  dri- 
ving prongs,  which  engage  into  the  tail  of  the  stop  when  the 
pawl  is  out  of  gear.  U'hen  the  pawl  comes  into  gear  with 
the  stop,  the  tail  of  the  latter  is  so  depressed  as  to  allow  the 
clutch  to  clear  it,  and  so  the  pinion  is  thrown  out  of  gear. 

This  pinion,  through  two  intermediate  wheels,  drives  the 
knotting-gear,  by  means  of  a  large  spur-wheel  on  the  binder- 
shaft  (No.  5),  with  cams  on  both  sides  ;  that  on  the  outside 
worits  a  tension  lever  for  the  string. 

A  crank-pin  on  the  outside  cam  actuates  a  crank  and  roek- 
ing-shaft,  the  opposite  end  of  which  carries  the  needle  arm. 

The  compressor  is  pivoted  on  a  crank  at  the  back  of  the 
needle  arm  ;  and  it  actuates  first  a  rocking-sliaft,  with  a  cam 
which  locks  the  pawl  which  holds  the  driving  pinion  on  No. 
4  shaft  already  described  ;  and  secondly,  the  lever  of  a  rock- 
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Fig.  aods. 


Tkt  McCormick  Twine  Binding  Mfchanism. 

ing-shaft,  the  opposite  end  of  which  bM  a  crank  connected 
by  a  spring  rod  to  a  cam  roller  on  the  initide  of  the  large 
cam-wheel  on  a  shaft,  No.  6  ;  the  object  being  first  to  com- 
pnw  the  sheaf  at  the  moment  of  itH  being  tied,  and  then 
to  depPBM  the  compressor  after  the  string  is  cut,  to  allow  of 
the  sheaf  being  di.«charged.  The  crank  to  which  the  com- 
pressor is  attached  has  also  two  light  discharge  arms  which 
aerre  to  depress  the  hinged  tail-boards  of  the  platform, 
which  are  fixed  at  an  angle  during  the  collection  and  forma- 
tion of  the  sheaf,  so  as  to  prevent  any  scatter  of  straw,  etc. 

The  large  tyer-wheel, shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  20d5) 
is  keyed  on  to  shaft  No.  6,  which  goes  half-way  across  the 
table  and  driveH  the  knotting  gear. 

The  operations  to  he  performed  comprise  :  — 

1.  Holding  the  free  end  of  the  string. 

2.  The  action  of  the  needle  arm  and  supply  of  string. 
8.  The  making  of  the  knot. 

4.  CuttiuK  the  string. 

5.  Discharging  the  sheaf. 

1.  On  shaft  No.  5,  near  its  center,  is  a  cam-wheel,  which 
aetuateH  a  plunging  bolt  kept  against  it  by  a  volute  spring. 
In  the  event  of  an  accident  to  this  spring  the  same  action  is 
secured  by  a  central  plunger  cam  on  the  end  of  the  shaft 
No.  6. 

The  plunger  bolt  works  through  eyes  attached  to  the 
knotter  frame,  and  Kupports  a  loose  rocking  frame  carrying 
the  twine-holdiug  di»k.  This  disk  is  about  2^'  in  diameter, 
and  has  six  smooth-edged  recesses,  into  any  one  of  which 
the  string  is  guided.  One  edge  of  this  disk  works  closely 
between  cheeks,  between  which  and  itself,  by  its  revolution, 
it  carries  and  Jams  the  string,  and  so  holds  the  free  end. 
The  rot«ry  motion  is  communicated  l)y  the  plunger  bolt, 
lever  and  pawl,  and  ratchet,  with  a  spring-catch  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  prevent  it  from  turning  backward,  and  so 
liberating  the  string. 

2.  The  string,  which  is  fed  from  a  tin  canister  on  the  top  of 
the  machine  through  a  tension-regulator  and  taker-up  of 
slack,  pa.«{ies  through  guide  eyes  and  tubes,  to  the  side  of  the 

Fig.  2096. 


needle  arm  and  along  the  needle  for  about  one  third  of  ils 
length,  without  roller  or  springs. 

8.  The  knotter  is  of  the  bird-beak  type  and  of  the  Appleby 
patent.  The  lower  half  of  the  beak  or  jaw  has  simply  a 
revolving  motion.  The  upper  beak  can  be  opened  by  a  cam 
Burfacv  and  closed  by  a  spring-earn  actuating  a  small  roller 
on  the  back  end  of  the  beak. 

The  motion  for  making  a  knot  consists  of  one  complete 
revolution  in  one  direction  only,  and  u  obtained  by  a  short- 
toothed  segment  on  tlie  cam-wheel  on  shaft  No.  5.  Both 
strands  of  the  string  pass  over  both  beaks,  as  seen  in  Fi^. 
2096,  and  are  prevented  from  getting  out  of  place  bv  a 
tucker,  consisting  of  a  lever  actuated  by  a  cam  or  cam- 
wheel,  and  wtiich  follows  the  string  as  soon  as  the  needle 
has  passed  over  the  beaks ;  and,  without  actual  contact,  it 
effectually  prevents  the  string  getting  out  of  place.  At  the 
proper  moment  for  making  the  knot,  the  beaks  revolre, 
forming  the  loop  as  shown  in  Fig.  2096.  Then  the  upper 
beak  opens,  engages  both  strings,  nips  them  tight  (see  Figs 
2097  and  2D9S),  and  at  this  moment  the  knife-arm  puehes 

Fig.  2097. 


Forming  o/tke  Loop  by  Rotation  of  the  Btak», 


The  upper  Beak  opens  to  grasp  the  standing  part  of  the  Strings. 

the  loop  over  the  portion  held  by  the  beak,  thus  making  the 
knot. 

4.  The  knife  is  fixed  to  the  lower  side  of  the  knife-arm, 
which  is  pivoted  to  the  knotter  frame,  and  actuated  by  lui 
inner  com  on  the  cam-wheel  on  shaft  No.  5.  It  does  not 
actually  cut  against 

anything,  but  It  worka  Fig.  2098. 

within  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  a  fixed  guide 
which  offers  the  neces- 
sary resistance. 

5.  The  sheaf  is  dis- 
charged by  the  action 
of  the  light  arms,  which 
are  seen  in  Fig.  2095. 
These  arms  are  keyed 
on  the  knotter-shaft,  • 
about  a  foot  apart,  on 
either  side  of  the  cam- 
wheel  and  gear.  Their 
action  is  simply  to  push 
off  the  sheaf,  as  the 
shaft  revolves,  the 
hinged  platform  and 
compressor  arm  drop- 
ping at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

A  small  butter^  hinged 
from    the    top   of    the 
frame,    with    revolving 
apron,  can  be  set  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  according 
to   the   length   of   the  j 
crop,  these  changes  be- 
ing made  by  the  driver 
whilMt  the  machine  is  in 
motion,  by  a  lever-rod.   The  Loop  is  pushed  oeer  the  ttandtH 
The  action  of  the  but-         part^  thus  making  the  Knot. 
ter  is  to  square- up  the 

butts  of  the  sheaves,  and  has  a  very  useful  office  in  insoruig 
a  neat,  compact  sheaf.  The  apron  Is  revolved  by  bevel  gear 
from  the  end  of  the  elevator>thaft. 
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"JBngtii?<Tiiiff,"  xxiv.  46. 
^'Engintering,^^  xxii.  52. 


The  steam  reaper  shown  at  the  ezpositioa  was  bj  ATeling 
&  Porter,  lloche>ter,  England. 

It  cousuti  of  a  wide-swath  mper,  on  the  '*  Bell ''  princi- 
ple, driren  by  a  traction  engine  at  its  rear.  It  was  a  striking 
revival  of  the  machine  invented  and  lUted  by  the  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Bell,  at  Forfar,  Scotland,  in  1828,  but  cut  a  swath  of  12' 
wide  at  the  rate  of  2(  miles  per  hour,  over  double  the  work 
of  the  Scotch  machine.  Thia  was  no  extraordinary  advance 
in  point  of  economy,  as  the  Bell  machines  worked  with  two 
horses  and  laid  the  swath  in  the  vame  manner.  The  Aveling 
&  Porter  machine  had  a  nominal  power  of  five  or  six  times 
AS  great. 

Like  its  prototype,  the  tongue  of  the  machine  extends  to 
the  rear,  the  power  being  behind,  but,  instead  of  a  pair  of 
hoRies  hitched  to  the  end  of  the  tongue  and  facing  their 
work,  a  10  or  12-horse  traction  engine  pushed  the  reaper 
into  the  grain,  the  cutting  apparatus,  grain-reel,  and  endless 
discharge-apron  being  worked  by  gearing  driven  by  an  end- 
less chain  from  a  sprocket-wheel  or  the  fly-wheel  shaft  of 
the  engine.  The  endless  apron  is  inclined,  and  discharges 
the  cut  grain  in  a  regular  and  continuous  swath  on  the  left 
of  the  machine,  with  the  butts  towards  the  engine  and  out 
of  the  way  of  the  latter,  which  followed  in  the  rear. 

In  front  of  the  engine  is  a  crane  with  tackle  opcratable 
from  a  drum,  which  may  be  thrown  in  connection  with  the 
«ngine  when  required.  During  the  turning  of  comers  while 
At  work,  and  In  transporting  the  apparatus  to  and  from  the 
field,  the  reaper  is  lifted  and  hangs  suspended  from  the 
«rane.  ^. 

The  machine  is  operated  and  guided  by  one  man,  the  va- 
rious levers  being  conveniently  placed ;  so  that  the  reaper 
niav  be  raised  or  lowered,  the  locomotive  moved  forward, 
backed,  or  guided  to  left  or  right,  and  the  gearing  which 
controls  the  functions  of  the  reaper  proper  put  into  or  out 
of  operation.  ..     „     v 

The  machine  did  very  good  work,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
i«id  that  it  was  regarded  as  of  much  practical  value. 

See  also  the  following  references :  — 
5team,  Aceiing  ^  Porter,  •  *' Engineer,'-  xlii.  148. 

Br         .....    .  •"Sti>iUi/!e ilm«ncan  Skp.,»» 566. 

•  ** Engineering,''  xxii.  32. 
Reaping  machine. 

Burgeu  tf  Co.,  Br. 

Howard,  Br.      .    . 
Tests,  Leamington.  ,    ,,,  ,^, 

Br.,  18767^.    .    .    .     "Engineer:' x\\\.\h\. 
Trials,  table  of  tests      .     ''Engineering;'  xxii.  190. 

Wood *  ''Engineer;-  xli.  22. 

Binding  reaper.  .„     .        ,.,...   ,*,-» 

Howard,  (details)  Br.    •  "Engineer;'  xlviii.  481. 

Howard,  Br.      .     .     .  •  "Engineering;'  xxviii.  7. 

Me  Cormicik  (details)   .  •"En^iuer,"  xliv.  114. 

SamHelson,^r.      .    ,  •  "Enginter,"  \,^ 

Wood        •"/ronil^e,"  XIX.,  June  21,  p.  I. 

W.  A.  Wood  .    .    .    .  •  "Engineer;-  xlv.  163. 
Wire  cutting  pliers.  „    ,.  ,o 

MiUer  .     .     .     .     .     .  *  "  Scienttjic  American;^  xli.  18. 

Harvester,   Crawford    ^  .>.....    „..   oo 

Co.,  Canada  .     .    .     .  •  "  Seientijic  American,    xliii.  S8. 
Binder,  Johnston  .     .    .  •  "Iron;'  Aug.  17, 1878. 
Harvester, "  Centennial."     ,,..„„       „  .... 

C»l.,  Rice "Mm.^Sc.Press,"xxxjn.b6. 

Dr.  Knights  report,  on  Class  76  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
187!",  gives  views  and  description  of  the  following.  See 
"Paris  Exposition  (1878)  Reports,"  vol.  v.,  pp.  124-149. 
Binding  reaper,  fy-iMK.  JHcCorwiicfc  .  .  United  States. 
Binding  reaper,  Waiter  A.  Wood  ....  U«»l'ed  fetates. 
Binding  reaper,  D.  M.  Osborne  i^  Co.  .  .  United  States. 
Binding  reaper,  Johnston  (string  binder)     .    United  States. 

Binding  stick France. 

Automatic  binding  implement France. 

Sweep  rake  harvester,  Johnston      .     ...    yn»t«;  »*»{•»• 
Sweep  rake  harvester,  Warder,  Mitchell  ^Co,   Lnited  States. 

Sweep  rake  harvester,  Homsby England. 

Sweep  rake  harvester,  Howard      ....    England. 

Dropper,  Cmnming **™?*^®\..  . 

SinJlVhorsereapS,  HT.^.  HTaod  .     .    .    .    United  States. 

2.  A  file  having  two  parallel  flat  sides  and  two 
inclined  edges,  all  flat. 

Rear'cut  Mow'er.  One  the  cutter  bar  of 
which  is  in  the  rear  of  the  axle  of  the  carriMje. 
As  distinct  from  front  cut  and  middle  cut,  bee 
upper  figure  in  Plate  XL  VI.,  p.  1892,  "Medi.  Diet." 

Rear  Sight.  The  hind  sight  of  a  gun,  nfle,  or 
cannon.  There  are  various  kinds :  open,  peep,  wr- 
nier,  California,  etc.  See  list  under  Sioux,  bee 
also  Hausse. 

The  rear  sight  of  Russian  cannon.  ''Ordnanu  ^fP^^^^' 
Ign.     CoL  Bwiton's  report  and  AppendU  L,  p.  6i8,  and 

ng.1. 


.Re-cap'per.  A  tool  used  in  reloading  shells, 
to  put  the  cap  on  its  seat  in  the  end  of  the  shell. 
See  Reloading  Tools. 

Recla-ma'tion  Plow.  A  plow  for  breaking 
new  land,  grubbing  its  furrow  among  roots  and 
stones. 

Fig.  2099  U  the  plow  used  in  the  stony  tracts  of  Suther- 
landshire,  Scotland.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  the  or- 
dinary steam  plow  engine. 

The  plow  is  preceded  by  steel  disks,  which  lift  the  share 
over  .««tonos  or  other  obstructions,  so  as  not  to  break  it  or 
the  moldboaid.    The  plow  will  turn  a  lurrow  2f  wide  and 


Fig.  2099. 


Fowler's  Steam  operated  Land  Reclamation  Plow, 

16"  deep  completely  over,  an  operation  materially  assisted 
by  the  rollers,  which  catch  the  furrow-slice  at  the  moment 
oi  leaving  the  moldboard.  The  stones  which  have  been 
passed  over  are  torn  out  by  the  hook-tine  which  comes  be- 
hind the  plow.  They  are  then  removed  bv  men  with  teams 
and  stone-boats.  The  tine  thoroughly  subsoils  the  land  to 
a  depth  of  2/,  and  materially  assists  the  drainage  of  the  soil. 

The  plow  for  horses  or  oxen  is  a  strong  one, 
of  ordinary  form,  but  with  a  stiff  and  sharp  colter 
for  cutting  roots.  Incidentally  many  of  our  heavy 
plows  are  calculated  for  such  work  as  it  may  occur. 
Others,  like  our  prairie-breakers,  are  for  stubborn 
sod,  wild-grass  meadows,  and  low  situations  with 
patches  of  willow  or  hazel,  brambles  or  rose  bushes, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Ae  ddboiMuse,  or  French  clearing  plow,  Fig.  2100,  is  de- 
signed for  clearing  ground  which  has  grown  up  in  thlcketa 


Fig.  2100. 


dmring  Phw. 


Dtlakaie-T^iUew  ^  Bajac,  Uanconrt, 
Prance. 


or  copses.  It  Is  made  with  2,  8,  4,  5,  or  8  cutters  in  advance 
of  the  plow  proper.  Each  cuts  into  the  land  below  the  pre- 
ceding one,  so  that  a  dfhoiuuse  of  6  cutters  will  divide  the 
rooU  to  an  ordinary  plow  depth. 

Jle-coil'  Check.  1.  An  apparatus  to  absorb 
the  recoil  of  a  cannon,  otherwise  known  as  a  hy- 
draulic buffer,  which  see. 

See  KV'  gun-carriage,  with  hydxaulic  recoil  check.  Plate 
VI.,  attached  to  Appendix  U,  "  Ordnance  Report,-'  1876. 

2.  A  spring  cushion  attached  to  the  butt-end  of 
a  gun-stock  to  take  the  force  of  the  recoil.— 3/iV/cr, 
No.  169,465. 

Re-ooil'  Dy'na-mom'e-ter.  An  instrument 
to  measure  the  recoil  of  small  arms. 

Lieut.  Metcalfe's  device  is  to  measure  the  recoil  by  nibstl- 
tuting  for  springs  a  material  of  uniform  resistance,  such  aa 
copper  or  lead,  and  measuring  the  recoil  by  means  of  a  cut 
made  in  the  material  by  a  Rodman  knife  interposed  between 
the  metal  and  the  butt  of  the  gun.  See  "  Ordnance  H/eport;* 
1878,  Appendix  N,  p.  109,  and  plate. 

See  Crusbkr  Gaqb  ;  Pibxomitkr,  and  references  jKunm. 

Rec'tal  Di-la'tor.  {Surgical.)  A  flexible 
caoutchouc  tube,  introduced  per  anum,  and  then 
inflated,  to  distend  a  constricted  bowel.  —  Dr.  Wales, 

See  alBO  Akal  Dilator,  pp.  30,  31,  supra. 
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Rec'tal  In'stni-ments 
indades :  — 

Anal  dilmtor. 
Anal  fissure  kuife. 
Bistoury. 
Bougie. 
Cautery-  irons. 
Cystotome. 
Curette. 
Dilator. 
DiTulsor. 
Dreulng  forceps. 
Electrode. 
Endoscope. 
Enema  pump. 
Exploring  needle. 
Feeding  tube. 
Fistula  scissors. 
Forcep«. 


(Surgical.)    The  liBt 


Hemoniioidal  clamp. 

Insufllator. 

Irrigator. 

Ligator. 

Puncturer. 

Pile  clamp. 

Pile  needle. 

Porte-caustic. 

Porte-meohe. 

Probe. 

Speculum. 

sphincter  ani  dilator. 

Sponge  holder. 

Suppository. 

Syringe. 

Tenaculum. 

Trocar. 


Reo'tal  Bpac'a-lum.    (Surgical.)    Adutend- 
ing    instrnment 


for  displaying 
the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  rec- 
tum. See  Anal 
Speculum,  p. 
31,  and  refer- 
ences fxissim. 


Fig.  2101. 


Dr.  AUingham's  Rectai  Speculum. 


Figs.  2101,  2102,  show  two  forms,  both  metallic. 
Fig.  2102. 


Dr.  Fan  Buren't  Rectum  Specuium. 


Rec-tan'gu-lar  Staff.  {Surgical )  A  staff 
bent  at  a  right  angle,  ser>'ing  as  a  director  for  the 
bistoury  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Rec'ti-fi'er.     Add.   A  filtering 'apparatus  for 
deodorizing  and  purifying  spirits.     It  usually  con- 
„     oirto  **^^'  ^'    *    leach 

^*K-2i^-  tub  through  which 

the  raw  sj)irit  per- 
colates through 
animal  charcoal. 

Fig  2108  shows  a 
forcing  apparntus  in 
wliich  the  liquor  un- 
der a  pressure  of  oO 
pounds  per  square 
inch  is  introduced  by 
pipe  A,  B  is  the 
cover  of  the  rectiflw , 
C.  the  radial  arm  dis- 
tribut«'r ;  D,  the  up- 
per chambor  i^iarked 
with  charcdRl  free  of 
dujit :  S,  the  perfo- 
rated bonnot  ( hauiber 
outlet  to  distributer 
undenientii ;  F,  the 
second  chamber 
paciced  with  finer 
coal  than  the  first : 
fi>,  the  perforated 
bonnet  chani)>er  out- 
let to  the  bottom 
cimmlwr :  H,  the  bot- 
tom space  and  blan- 
keted  strainer  dis- 


Rtctifier. 


charge  to  delirery  pipe,  whence  the  rectified  liquor  is  con- 
Teyed  to  the  recelTers. 

Rec'ti-lin'e-ar  E-cra'seur.  {Surffical.)  An 
e'crasenr  which,  instead  of  a  wire  loop  or  chain  loop, 
hfis  a  clamp  the  jaws  of  which  have  a  fin  and  groove 
respectively. 


Reo'to-oo-lo'nio  Ap'pa-ratus.  (Surgical.) 
Instruments  which  reach  the  rectum  and  colon^ 
such  as  some  forms  of  endoscopes  and  enema  syr- 
inges. 

Re-cu'pe-ra^tor.  A  name  applied,  sometimes, 
in  England  to  the  regenerator  of  the  Ponsard  or 
Siemens  furnace. 

See  RMiaiaaiOA,  and  refereneea  poMii^t.  Set "  Emgiuetr," 
•zlTi.  281. 

Red  Lit'mua  Pa'per.  ( Gas. )  Used  as  a  test 
to  show  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  illaminating 
gas. 

Take  6  parte  by  weight  of  water  and  one  of  powdered  lit- 
mus, shake,  allow  to  stand  several  days.  Then  add,  drop  hj 
drop,  a  small  Quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  tke 
pink  or  neutral  tint  is  obtained.  Pieces  of  white  filtehag 
paper  are  then  soaked  in  the  eolation,  dried,  eat  in  piece* 
of  coQTeoieat  sixe,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Re-drea'sor.  (Surgical.)  A  replacing  instrn- 
ment, e.  g.,  the  uterine  ledressoi'. 

Re-du'cer.  A  joint-piece  for  connecting  pipes 
of  varying  diameter. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  other  "«•  '^*^' 

pipe  connections  where  one  of  the 
members  has  a  smaller  diameter. 
See  BRjmcH,  Cioss,  Tib  i  also  list 
under  Pips  CouPLiiia. 

Re-du'cing  Coupling. 
A  pipe  coupling  with  ends 
of  varying  diameters,  to  unite 
pipes  of  different  sizes. 

Re-du'cing  Preaa.  In 
sheet-metal  working,  an  aux- 
iliary press  for  the  further 
deepening  and  drawing  of  ar- 
ticles partially  struck  up. 

Re-dn'cing  Squarea. 
A  mode  of  making  reduc- 
tions of  drawings  or  designs. 
The  original  has  lines  drawn 
over  it,  dividing  it  off  into 
squares,  as  numerous  as  the 
nature  of  the   picture  may  require. 

A  piece  of  paper  of  the  size  desired  is  then  divided 
into  a  similar  number  of  squares,  and  the  objects 
contained  in  the  former  squares  delineated  in  the 
smaller  ones. 

A  frame  with  crossing  threads  or  wires  may  be 
laid  over  the  original.  The  same  frame  may  be 
erected  in  front  of  a  person  at  a  desk  so  as  to  di- 
vide a  landscape  in  the  same  manner. 

Re-du'cing  Tee.  A  T-shaped  pipe  coupling, 
the  arms  of  different  diameter  from  the  stem,  to 
unite  pipes,  joining  at  right  angles  and  having  dif- 
ferent diameters. 

Re-du'oing  Valve.     A  device  in  the  West- 
Fig.  2106. 


Reducers. 

,  b.  Reducing  pipes, 
c.  Reducing  hub. 


Re/Ucting  Drawing  Board. 


REDUCING  VALVE. 
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iDghoose  antomatic  railway  brake  to  regulate  the 
pressure  on  t^e  brakes,  so  as  to  insure  the  proper 
degree  of  retardation  without  skidding  the  wheels, 
at  varying  speeds. 
Fig.  1,  p.  86,  "Emgikeering,-'  xxrU. 

Re-flecf  ing  Drawing  Board.    An  arrange- 
ment to  assist  in  ^^ 
copying  drawings.                     ^'  ^^' 
See  Fig.  2105. 

The  drawing  to  be 
copied  ill  placed  on  the 
board  to  the  left  of  the 
glaM  and  the  blank 
paper  on  the  right. 
The  artist  standii  so  a« 
to  riew  the  surface  of 
the  glaae  obliquely, 
and  the  original  draw- 
ing is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  glass 
to  his  eye,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  sees  the 
surface  of  the  white 
paper  through  the 
transparent  glass,  so 
that  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  appear  as  up- 
on the  white  paper, 
but  reTersed  in  posi- 
tion. These  apparent 
lines  are  to  be  followed 
with  a  pencil  on  the 
blank  paper. 

Re-flect'ing 
Lamp.  A  lamp 
with  upper  reflec- 
tor to  throw  down 
the  upward  beams. 

Fig.  2106  shows 
a  form  for  sitreet 
use.  It  exhibits 
front  half  of  top 
chimney  and  upper 
reflector  cut  away. 

Re-flectlng 
Bight  {Fire-arm.) 
The  sight  has  a  re- 


RefUeting  lamp, 

a.  Chimney. 

b.  Chimney  cap. 

e.  Cover  to  upper  reflector. 
d.  Upper  reflector. 
g.  Metallic  clasps  on  chimney  bent 
against  inside  of  the  glass. 


fleeting  surface  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  re- 
flect to  the  eye  light  from  one  direction  only. 
StiUman*8  patent No.  88,965. 

Reflec'tor.  (Optics.)  Sorby's  addition  to  Beck's 
parabolic  illuminator,  consisting  of  a  plain  silvered 
mirror  covering  one  half  of  the  aperture  of  the 
object-glass. 

The  rays  billing  upon  it  are  thrown  down  upon  the  object, 
and  reflected  direct  up  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  thereby 

Fig.  2107. 


producing  a  mode  of  illumination  exactly  the  rererse  of  that 
of  the  parabolic  illuminator,  where  the  rays  impinge  at  an 
oblique  angle,  and  so  only  those  diverted  by  the  object  enter 
the  field  of  Tiow. 

See  also  Illukhvator,  p.  1171,  "Meek.  Diet.^^^  where  the 
opaque,  white  doudy  oblique,  and  blaek  ground  illuminators 
are  described.  See  also  CoMDmsxR,  9ii>b  Rbfligtor,  Para- 
Bouo  iLLumxATOR,  Parabouc  Rbflxctor,  Lubxekubk,  Spot 
Lbhi,  Catopteio  Uobt,  Mirroe,  etc.,  Itrid. 


Reflector  candle,  Meigs  •  '^Scient{fU  American,'^  xl.  961. 
Oas  light,  Bailey  .  .  .  *  "Iron  Age,''  xxi..  May  9,  p.  5. 
Reflecting  Illuminator. 

BaUttneri     .    .    .    .  •  "SeienSiJU  Amtr.,'' xxxiv.  967. 

Shiye •  "Seienii/ie  Amer.,''  xxxiv.  406. 

Reflector,  Pazabolic  .    .     *'Sei»tUt/U  Anur.,'  xxxri.  180. 

Re'flux  Cath'e-ter.  {Surgical.)  A  double- 
current  catheter  which  allows  the  liqnid  to  pass 
by  one  duct  and  return  by  another.  Fig.  c,  1 190, 
p.  504,  **Mech.  Diet."  See  also  Doublk-gurrsht 
Cathbter,  p.  266,  supra,  and  references  passim. 

Reflux  valve.    An  antomatic  valve  to  pre- 
vent reflux.   A  back- 
pressure valve.  ***•  2108. 

Fig.    2108    shows   p 
Stone's  cast-iron  re-   1  I    i  i  g-^^  ^       -    — ^ 
flux  or  back-pressure  '         -^  ^^  L-^J^a^_ 
valre,    with    clear 
straightwa^r,  to  keep 
the  water  in   mains 
when  the  pressure  is 
taken  off. 

Re-frig'e-ra'tor. 
The  storage,  domes-   ' 

tic   and  railway  car   ^       5^^^,,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
refrigerators  are  re- 
ferred to  on  pp.  1910,  1911,  and  Figs.  4238-4243, 
**  Mech.  Diet.'* 

The  subject  of  cooling  is  also  included  under  Icb  Machixb, 
pp.  1164-1169,  and  Plate  XXVI.  76m/.  ;  Icb-crbam  Frbxzbr, 
•p.  1162;  Liquid  Coolbr,  'p.  1326;  Bxxr  Coolbr,  *p.  364; 
CONDBIKSBR,  •  p.  607,  Ibid. 

In  the  refrigerator  car  used  for  transportation  of  Califor- 
nia fruit  eastward,  the  car  is  attached  to  one  of  the  regular 
passenger  trains,  and  Is  provided  with  a  fan-blower,  driren 
Dy  one  of  the  axles,  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  forced 
through  the  ice-chamfaier  and  thus  reduced  to  a  low  tem- 
perature. This  chilled  air  is  distributed  among  the  fruit- 
boxes  through  a  large  perforated  pipe  laid  along  the  bottom 
of  the  oar.  After  it  has  circulated  among  the  fruit,  it  re- 
turns to  the  blower,  and  is  again  forced  through  the  appa- 
ratus. By  this  means  the  atmosphere  of  the  car  is  kept  at 
the  uniform  temperature  of  4XP  Fah. 
Refrigerator  basket. 

Hare •"Scieniijie  Amer.,''>  xxxix.2S0. 

Cars •"&i>iili/lci4m.Su/».,'*  1411,  1119. 

Tiffany "/ron  j<^'' xix.,  April  26,  p.  28. 

•  ^'Raikoiad  Gazette,''  xxi.  Sll. 

Wiftants •** Scientific  American  Sup.,'' ^S. 

Cellars  and  storerooms. 

Pictet •  *'Manufaet.  ^  Builder,''  x.  182. 

Chambers   for  ocean 

transport    ....     ^^Scientijic  American  Sup.,"  ^iZl. 

French •  Labouiafte's''Dict.,"  KW.'^ReJrig- 

erant." 
Apparatus  for  gladaria. 

Gamjee,BT.       .    .    ,*" Engineer,* ■  jlt.  97S. 
For  ships,  etc.,  Pictet     ,  •  ''Manu/act.  ^  Builder,*'  x.  121. 

Re-gen'er-a'tor.  A  chamber  in  which  the  out- 
going waste  gases  heat  the  incoming  air. 

They  are  of  two  kinds  :  — 

I .  Those  in  which,  as  in  the  Ponsard  furnace,  the 
waste  gases  descend  through  one  set  of  channels 
inclosing  another  set  through  which  the  incoming 
air  passes,  the  walls  heated  by  the  wnste  imparting 
best  to  the  air.  This  is  on  the  principle  of  many 
feed-water  heaters  for  boilers;  and  many  other  in- 
stances might  be  cited. 

Fig.  2109  shows  the  Ponsard  regenerator,  which  is  a  cham- 
ber with  a  built-in  arrangement  of  hollow  refractory  bricks. 
The  waste  gases  from  the  laboratory  or  combustion  chamber 
of  the  furnace  come  in  above,  descend  through  the  conduits 
b  b,  and  escape  below  to  the  rbimnoy,  either  directly  or  after 
having  passed  through  the  tlues  of  a  steam  boiler,  to  be 
therein  farther  utilised. 

The  cold  air  enters  below  at  openings  provided  with  regis- 
ters, and  p«Mes  upward  through  the  conduits  c  e,  interme- 
diate between  the  driving  flues6  6of  the  waste  gases,  and 
thence  pasw.<<  to  the  combustion  chamber.  The  passages  6  b 
mutually  interchange  by  means  of  hollow  bricks,  and  so  do 
the  pasiiages  c  e.  See  also  OAS-OEXBRATino  Furkacb,  Figs. 
1161,  1162,  p.  887,  supra. 

Id  Frank's  regeneratiye  gas  furnace,  Fig.  21 10^ 
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Springfield,  111.,  Pernot 


•  ''En^nerring,'*  xxix.  874. 
''En^neer;'  xli.  20,  p.  80. 

•''Am.  Man.  tf  Iron  Work/,' Xiir., 
April  25,  p.  8  ;  May  2,  p.  8. 

•  *'Am.  Man.  If  Iron  World, "  xxr., 
Ma}'  7,  p.  7. 

•  **Scietaij^  American  Svp.,"  236&. 

•  ''Engineer,"  xlix.  369. 

•  "Engintering,'-  xxr.  216. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxTiii.  212. 
"SeietUi/ie  American  Sup.,'*  8788. 


Pontard  Rtgenerator. 

the  gas  is  made  in  a  producer  boilt  against  the  fur- 
nace at  the  right. 

The  air  from  the  producer  enters  from  the  right  and  is  di- 
Terted  right  or  left  to  one  or  the  other  regenerator,  there  be- 
ing two  of  them.  Passing  beneath  the  regenerator  the  gas 
courses  upwardly  among  the  stack  of  hoUow  blocics  e  and 
thence  to  Its  point  of  junction  with  the  air  which  is  diTerted 

Fig.  2U0. 


Fya$Ut''s  Regtneralor  Fmnace  for  GUut. 

by  TalTB  A  to  pass  through  the  other  regenerator.  The  gas 
and  air  respectively  pass  through  vertical  openings  in  the 
blocks  O,  while  the  hot  current  from  the  furnace  M  counsehi 
through  the  horizontal  openings  in  the  said  blocks  and 
thence  to  the  stack. 

2.  The  other  form  of  regenerator  ia  that  invented 
by  M.  M.  Siemens,  and  has  two  pairs  of  chambers 
used  in  pairs  alternately. 

The  chambers  have  bricks  piled  up  in  them,  and  stacked 
lowely  together  so  as  to  expose  a  great  surface.  The  draft 
of  waste  ga.«o.<<  passes  through  one  pair  of  chambers  which 
are  for  the  time  being  in  X\\v  line  of  communioitiun  between 
the  furnace  chamber  and  chimney  :  and  the  brirlo«  are  heated. 
The  other  pair  previously  luxate*!  is  place^l  in  the  duct  by 
which  gns  and  aJr  piiss  to  the  furimce  chamber,  extracting 
In  their  passnge  heat  from  the  brirks.  \\y  turning  a  valve 
the  relation  of  the  respective  regenerators  is  changed.  See 
Figj..  1169,  1160.  p.  886,  supra. 
Furnace,  Sie^nen*      .     .  *  "  Knfinwring,"  xxvl.  41. 

•  "Iron  Agf,"  XX.,  Dec.  20,  p.  8  ; 

xxli.,  Nov.  14,  p.  8. 

•  "Mnnufact.  ^  Builder,''  xii.  270. 

•  ''Am  Man.,"  Sept.  12, 1879,  p.  12; 

Mttv  7,  1880,  p.  7. 
Troy,  N.  Y •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  616. 


Siemens 

Ponsard  

Stoves,  on,  Hartman 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  . 

Cou-per,  Br.  .     .     . 

List  and  deecriptioiui 

Re-gen'er-a^'tor  Fur'nace.  A  furnace  in 
which  the  outgoing  waste  heat  is  made  to  heat  the 
incoming  air  of  combustion. 

Practically,  in  metallurgy,  also  in  glass  and  pas 
works  furnaces,  the  principle  has  been  so  much  ex- 
tended that  the  definition  is  incomplete  as  to  the 
iK'St  examples  of  this  class.  Such  are  the  Siemens, 
Bicheruux,  and  Ponsard,  for  instance,  though  there 
are  othei-s  comprised  in  the  same  class. 

In  the  improved  form  the  regenerators  are  4  in  number, 
working  in  pairs.  Through  one  pair  the  waste  heat  passes, 
heating  the  bricks  which  are  built  up  in  a  cellular  structure 
within  hide  of  the  chamber  and  thereby  absorbing  a  laife 
portion  of  the  escaping  heat.  When  this  is  accomplished,  a 
damper  is  turned,  when  the  waste  heat  is  turned  through  the 
other  pair  of  regenerators  in  order  to  he*t  them,  and  the 
chambers  of  the  former  pair  are  devoted,  one  of  them  to  heat 
the  gases  coming  from  the  producer,  and  the  other  to  heat- 
ing the  incoming  air  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  said  gases 
on  entering  the  puddling  or  pot  chamber,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fig.  19i«9,  p.  701,  shows  the  gas  producer  with  its  fuel.  The 
grate  differs  from  the  Siemens  furnace  in  having  a  lower 
horlxontal  portion  on  which  the  depth  of  the  l)ed  of  fuel  va- 
ries according  to  its  composition.  The  upper  part  is  at  the 
ground  level  and  has  one  or  more  feeding  shafts  with  covers. 
Holes  are  provided  for  inspection  and  stoking.  A  damper  of 
refractorj*  clay  is  capable  of  being  slipped  in  or  out  to  govern 
the  size  of  the  flue  conducting  the  heated  gases  to  the  labo- 
r<i,tory,  as  the  chamber  where  the  work  is  performed  is  called 
ftur  distinction. 

In  some  ca^es  the  firp  is  fed  with  heated  air  from  the  re- 
rkipi^rator,  in  which  case  grates  are  not  used.  Such  are 
kniiwn  as  superheated  gazogens.  They  are  sometimes  blown 
V.  ith  steam  jets  or  injectors. 

1'lie  subject  of  the  methods  of  using,  the  purposes  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  chemical  reaction  are  considered  under 
GAS-aEXERATiMO  FuRKAOK,  pp.  884-388,  supra.  ^«e  also 
Keokkkrator. 

"  %       Reg'is-ter.    A  device  for  recording. 
'        See   list,  examples,  and  references  on  pp. 
:     1912, 1913,  "Mech.  Diet:' 

S         The  register  shown  in  Fig.  2111  is  for  showing  the 

:    ^-     sum  of  the  lengths  of  boards  or  other  stuff  run  through 

■  -    a  planing  marhine.     The  circumference  of  the  wheel  if 

f  a  known  quantity  and  each  revolution  is  registered  on 

the  counter,  the  dials  of  which  represent  units,  hoa- 

drede,  and  toousands  of  feet. 


Fig.  211L 


Planing  Maehint  Board-register. 


REGISTERING  8CALE. 
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Reg'is-ter-ing  Scale.  A  weighing  scale 
made  by  Chameroy  of  Paris,  which,  bv  pressure 
upon  a  stud,  impresses  upon  a  slip  of  card  the 
weight  of  the  object  on  the  scale.     See  Scale. 

Reg'is-ter-ing  Ther-mom'e-ter.  One  which 
has  a  means  for  indicating  the  highest  or  lowest 
point  reached  between  observations. 

Registering  thermometen  are  conddered  on  pp.  2648, 2549, 
''Mfch.  Diet.'' 

A  new  registering  thermometer  by  >L  Uerr^  Mangon  has  a 
long  and  fine  capillary  tube  bent  on  itself,  supported  by  an 
iron  frame,  and  containing  mercury  ;  it  passes  through  the 
stopper  of  a  bell  jar  and  terminates  with  a  fine  point  in  a 
mercury  dish  placed  in  one  scale  of  a  balance ;  the  other 
scale  contains  a  vessel  of  glycerine  communicating  by  glass 
and  india-rubber  tubing  with  another  glycerine  ressel  on  the 
same  level  In  an  adjoining  frame.  When,  on  rise  of  temper- 
ature, mercury  is  forced  out  into  the  vesiiel,  the  balance  is 
depressed  on  one  side  and  an  electric  contact  made,  affect- 
ing an  electro-niagDet  iu  the  registering  apparatus,  which  is 
composed  of  M.  Itedier^s  double  wheel  woric  with  differential 
train.  When  the  depres^iiou  referred  to  has  occurred,  a  sus- 
pended float  in  the  second  glycerine  vessel  descends,  and 
ndses  the  glycerine  in  the  first,  increasing  the  weight  in  that 
scale.  The  curve  obtained  (from  a  pencil  on  moving  paper) 
is  of  ligzag  form,  the  wheel-work  being  in  constant  motion, 
now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left. 

See  also*  **Scifntific  American  Supplement  "  125,  985. 

Reg'u-la-ting  Valve.  One  for  graduating  the 
effective  opening  in  a  pipe  to  determine  the  amount 
of  fluid  passing. 

Reg'u-la'tor.  {Electricity.)  1 .  The  shield  for 
covering  or  uncovering  the  core,  thus  exposing  it 
more  or  less  to  the  magnetism  of  the  coil,  and  in 
this  way  regulating  the  current. 

Eegulator  for  induction  coil. 
Floyd •''Scienii/ic  American  Sup.,'' Wi5. 

2.  The  apparatus  for  maintaining  the  relative 
distance  between  the  carbons  in  the  voltaic  arc  light. 
See  Electric  Light. 

Fiff  2112. 
Thomas's    regulator    for  *' 

electric  arc  lamps  in  series 

is  shown  in  Fig.  2112. 

The  flffure  shows  a  section 
in  the  plane  of  the  lamp's 
geometric  axis :  the  negative 
electrode  being  omitted. 
Also  in  a  smaller  figure  the 
solenoid  to  a  larger  scale. 

Illuminative  equilibrium 
throughout  the  series  is  se- 
cured by  the  respective  at- 
traction toward  and  repul- 
sion from  a  prime  helix  a 
on  the  Une  of  its  axis,  of 
two  helical  current-carriers 
M  r,  both  integrally  at- 
tached to  holder  J>  of  posi- 
tive electrode  J.  Of  these 
current-carriers  one,  Jf ,  is  a 
solenoid  through  which  cur- 
rent rtiaches  the  electrode 
from  the  prime  helix.  The 
convolutions  of  this  xolenoid 
are  such  as  to  cause  its  up- 
ward attraction  by  the  prime, 
proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  main  current.  The 
other  carrier,  r,  possesses 
such  resistance  as  to  be 
comparatively  inert  during 
normal  or  \en9  than  normal 
separation  of  electrode- 
poiuts,  while  extreme  elec- 
troJe  separation,  on  the 
other  hand,  operates  to 
shunt  portions  of  current 
around  the  electrodes 
through  said  carrier.  Said 
carrier,  being  so  wound  as 
when  thus  energized  to  be 

repelled  dowBwanl    by    the      j%o^a,-  Eleetrie-arc  Lamp 
prime,  operates  to   antago-  Regulator. 

nixe  and  oven  reverse  such  * 

excessive  lifting  action  of  carrier  M  as  would  tend  to  greatly 
weaken  the    series-current  and  to  extinguish  the  weaker 


Strong  and  broken  arrows  indicate  respectively  the  coun» 
of  the  main  and  shunted  currents. 

Rein-force'.  {Cartridge.)  A  lining  or  plate 
to  strengthen  the  head  of  a  cartridge,  sometimea 
also  acting  as  an  anvil  or  a  gas  checic.  See  Cup 
Anvil;  Disk  Anvil;  Gas  Check. 

Re-lief  Print'ing.  A  process  applied  bj 
Thuillier,  of  Kouen,  and  Petit-bidier,  of  St.  Denis, 
to  silken  tissues,  which  are  scattered  over  with  bril- 
liant points  in  relief,  and  of  different  colors  so  as  t& 
imitate  embroidery. 

It  is  executed  with  a  resinous  matter,  either  colored  or  left 
colorless,  which  is  deposited  upon  the  tissue  in  melted  drops 
by  means  of  a  plate  engraved  in  relief.  On  cooling,  these 
drops  acquire  hardness  enough  to  form,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of 
the  tissue  and  to  resist  friction. 

Depouilly  and  31eyer  have  devised  something  analogous 
for  fixing  upon  very  light  tissues,  like  tulles,  brilliant  drops 
in  relief,  which  by  their  limpidity  recall  pearls  or  preciou* 
stones.  They  are  obtained  by  means  of  gelatine  or  gums  de- 
posited^while  liquid  by  means  of  pins  arranged  symmetri- 
cally. This  style  has  been  named "  diamond  tulle.*'  — 
"  Teinturier  Pratique." 

See  also  instances  referred  to  under  Photo- pRiiniNO  PftO- 
CESS,  pp.  676,  677,  supra. 

Re-lier  Pro'oesa.  See  photo-relief  process, 
"Mech.  Did, ; "  Relief  Line  Engraving,  p.  1915» 
Ibid. 

In  Joyce's  mode  of  producing  relief-plates  for  printing,  a 
smooth  steel  plate  is  covered  evenly  with  a  thin  coat  of  plas-^ 
ter  of  Paris  and  potter's  clay  ;  the  design  Is  then  drawn 
through  this  (as  through  wax  in  etching)  down  to  the  plate. 
A  stereotype-metal  cast  is  taken  from  this  reverse-plate,  giv- 
ing lines  in  relief. 

Relief  blocks  from  photos.    "  Scientific  Amer.,' '  xxxiv.  196. 

Relief  stamping  press,  pa- 
per monograms,  etc. 
Hichmonit,  Br,  .    .    .•** Engineer,'^  \.  B12. 

Re-lief'  Valve.  An  automatically^  acting  valve 
which  yields  to  a  given  pressure  to  avoid  bursting  of 
the  object  to  which  it  appertains. 

1.  For  barrels  containing  beer  or  other  effene«K 
cent  or  fermenting  contents. 

2.  For  pipes  of  beer-engines. 

3.  For  regulating  the  pressure  in  fire  engine  hosd. 
Bailey;  Blake. 

4.  For  discharging  condensed 
steam  from  cylinders  during  in- 
tervals of  rest.  —  Bags  haw,  Br., 
•  "  Engineer  "  xlvi.  427. 

h.  '^OT  turning  the  feed  water 
into  the  hot  well  when  the  boiler 
is  sufficiently  full. 

6.  To  provide  escape  for  feed 
water  when  shut  off  from  the 
boiler,  the  pump  continuing  to 
work.  — ^''Scientijic  American" 
XXX vi.  351. 

Re-liev'er.  {Nautical.)  A 
device  for  attaching  the  wire 
shrouds  or  stays  of  yachts  to  I 
the  hull.  It  is  an  elastic  con- 
nector involving  the  compres- 
sion of  a  caoutchouc  block  and 
giving  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
siliency to  the  tension,  to  avoid 
breakage  of  the  stay,  roi)e,  or 
what  not. 

Rel'ish-ing  Ma-chine'.  A 
machine  for  shaking  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  tenons  which  bear 
against  the  rail  of  the  door, 
sash  or  blind. 


Fig.  2118. 


The  machine  shown    is    for  sash. 


Reliever. 


window,  and  blind  relishing  and  for  mortising.  Such  stuff 
is  relldhed  at  one  operation  and  handling.  Blinds  are  rel- 
ished and  recess  made  for  end  of  rod  at  one  operation.  The 
meeting  and  bottom  rail  are  mortised  at  one  operation  by  ^ 
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Fig.  2114. 


Relishing  MaehvM. 


hollow  chiMl.  The  door  rellihing  is  done  at  one  operation 
by  the  fire  saws  shown  to  the  left.  All  the  parts  described 
may  be  run  simultaneously. 

QrtenUt •  ''Engineer;*  xli.  430. 

Re-load'ing  Tools.  For  reloading  spent  cap- 
sales  of  breech-loading  fire-arms.  A  complete  set 
for  rifle  cartridges  consists  of  primer  extractor, 
charger,  loader,  and  reprimer,  which  see. 

Fig.  2115  shows  a  single  tool  with  the  functions  of  decap- 
per,  recapper,  and  rammer  comprised  within  a  weight  of' 

Fig.  2116. 


Reloading  Tools  for  Breech4oading  Shot-guns. 

b  ox.    On  the  itido  is  also  a  device  for  extracting  expanded 
shells.  —  Providence  Tool  Co. 

Fig.  2116  is  a  tool  which  remores  the  exploded  primer,  in- 

Fig.  2116. 


Rehailing  Tool  for  Breech-loading  Rifles. 

eertu  the  new  primer  and  fnstenn  the  hall  in  its  shell,  at  the 
tame  time  Kwaging  the  cartridge  to  form. 

Rep.  (Fabric.)  1.  A  French  worsted  goods, 
usually  for  furniture,  made  of  long  combed  wool 
on  loom  with  taffetas  armure. 


2.  A  double  threaded  taffeta  with  a 
cotton  warp  and  medium  wool  weft. 

Re-peatfins  Ri'fle.  One  which 
fires  charges  oonaecntiTely  from  a  mag- 
azine. 

The  0«nnan  repeating  rifle,  made  at  the 
School  of  Musketry  at  Spandau,  is  a  Manser 
rifle  with  magasine  attaehment.  The  maga- 
Blne  is  made  from  steel  plate,  and  contains  11 
cartridges.  It  can  be  readily  put  off  and  on 
the  rifle,  and  is  worked  on  it  solely  by  opening 
and  shutting  the  chamber  in  such  a  way  that 
at  erery  opening  moTement  a  curtiidge  fidls 
through  the  groore  into  the  rifle,  and  by  erery 
shutting  moTonent  the  next  eartrldge  is  made 
ready  for  use.  This  apparatus  can  be  attached 
to  all  breech-loaders  with  a  erlindBr  braech. 
By  it  12  rounds  are  flred  in  24  seconds ;  the 
magadne  can  be  refilled  in  15  seconds.  When 
the  magasine  is  remored  the  pleee  forms  an 
ordinary  one-bamlied  gun. 

See  also  Maoaukx  Guii,pp.670etse9.,n9r«, 
and  "AfecA.  Diet.'' 
Bifle,  Winchester,  1878   •  "itfitii.  t  &.,  Prtu,"* 

xzzTi.24L 
Spandau,  Ger.      .    .  •  "Amer.  Manu/det.;^ 

1880. 

Re-pellent.  {Fabric.)  A  water- 
proof cloth. 

Re-pla'cing  Ap'pa-ra'tns.  {Railway.)  For 
the  replacing  of  derailed  rolling  stock  upon  the 
line. 

N.  Ry.  of  France    ....    •"Engineering,-' xxrii.4S». 

Re-plen'ish-er.  {Electricity.)  a.  A  dvnamo- 
electric  device  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  whicli,  in  a 
few  revolutions  of  the  armature,  induces  a  static 
charge  of  considerable  magnitude  from  primary 
charges  which  are  practically  infinitesimal. 

''EngtHeering*'' xxiii.  319. 

b.  That  part  of  an  electrometer  (Thomson  elec- 
trometer) whereby  the  normal  charge  of  the  indi- 
cator-needle is  maintained  by  occasional  connection 
with  a  condensor.  — Gordon,  i ,  p.  42. 

Re-pos'i-tor.  {Surgical.)  A  replacer.  The 
nterine  repositor  or  elevator,  for  instance. 

Repousse.  {Fine  Art  Metal-working.)  A  mode 
of  forming  and  ornamenting  silver- ware  by  blows 
delivered  internally. 

It  is  done  by  means  of  a  snarling-tool  (Fig.  6248,  "Meek. 
Diet."),  which  is  planted  in  a  rim,  while  its  outer  end  rest* 
against  the  interior  of  the  object.  A  blow  on  the  shank  of 
the  snarling  iron  is  transferred  to  the  object  and  causes  an 
interior  dent  and  an  outwanl  bulge. 

The  Bryant  vase  is  a  remarkable  success  of  Tiffany  &  Oa 
in  this  line  of  ornamentation. 

Re-press'ing  Press.  A  machine  compacting 
partially  dried  bricks  by  a  second  pressnre,  giving 
them  hardness,  smoothness,  and  symmetiy. 

In  Anderson's  press, 
Fig.  2117,  the  mold  is 
lined  with  sheet  uteel, 
and  may  be  replaced 
when  worn  out.  In 
the  sectional  view  A 
im  the  mold  in  which 
the  brick  is  pre».««d ; 
D,  the  cap  which 
slides  sidewards  to  the 
riKht  over  the  surface 
6,  being  driven  in  that 
direction  by  the  lerer 
L,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  bottom  plun- 
ger  B  if  rai!»ed  by 
means  of  a  toggle- 
joint  which  elevates 
the  arm  U  by  the  turn- 
ing of  the  cam  C  round 
itK  axis,  while  the  pro- 
jection </,  fitting  in  a 
notch,  moves  the  slid- 
ing piece /to  the  left, 
which  acts  on  the  lever 
L  and  cap  i>  men- 
tioned before.  By  this 
combined  motion  the 
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mold  A  18  simultaDeoudly  uncovered,  Rnd  the  plunger  p 
moTed  to  the  top  of  the  machine  flush  with  the  upper  turf  ace 
of  the  side*  of  the  mold.  When  the  brick  is  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  plunger  i*,  by  a  rererse  motion  it  descends  with 
the  brickf  the  cap  D  slides  over  the  mold  and  is  kept  in 
place  by  proper  grippers,  secured  with  nuts  shown  in  the 
large  cut ;  and  by  continuing  the  motion  of  the  cam  c  in  the 
«ame  direetion,  the  arm  K  of  another  toggle-joint  is  put  in 
operation,  which  lifts  the  plunger  sufficiently  to  press  the 
brick  upwards  against  the  cap  D.  The  shaft  t  Is  moved 
with  a  long  lever  at  its  outer  end,  for  producing  the  motions 
4le0eribed.  By  throwing  this  lever  backward,  the  plunger 
P  descends,  the  cap  i>  glides  to  the  right,  and  by  further 
motion  of  the  same,  the  arm  H  lifts  the  plunger  to  the  top 
of  the  mold,  pushing  the  brick  out,  when  it  can  be  removed 
«nd  another  substituted. 

Fig.  2118. 


Reciprocatittg  Reaawimg  Motekuu. 

Re-pri'mer.  An  impIemeDt  for  setting  a  cap 
upon  a  cartridge  shell.  One  of  the  set  of  Reload- 
ing Tools,  which  see. 

Fig.  2119. 


CXrador  Resawinx  jyiackine. 


Re-saw'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  saw- 
ing timbers  and  balks  of  lumber  into  dimension 
stuff. 

They  are  of  three  kinds :  reciprocating,  circular, 
band. 

1.  Fig.  2118  is  a  double  resawing  machine  of  the 
reciprocating  order,  made  by  Richards,  Loudon,  & 
Kelly,  for  working  on  dry  lumber  up  to  8''  thick 

I  and  30''  wide.  The  speed  is  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  It  stands  on  a  stone  foundation  without 
top-bracing. 

2.  Fig.  2119  is  a  machine  of  the  circular  order, 
made  by  H.  B.  Smith.  They  are  made  for  24", 
48'',  and  60"  diameter  saws.  They  can  be,  made 
to  centor  any  lumber  from  J"  to  8  thickness ;  or 
dther  i^'uU  of  the  feed  can  be  made  unyielding  so 
as  to  uku  off  any  thickness  required.  The  rolls 
can  bi^  »:'t  on  a  bevel  so  as  to  take  off  feather  edge 
or  wctatfafir  boards.  The  saw  is  guided  in  three 
places  neiix  its  circumference ;  as  it  rises  through 
the  fraiitf,  by  arms  near  the  top,  and  below  the 
top  of  I  ht)  frame.  The  feed  is  by  four  rolls,  to 
each  of  which  powvr  is  applied. 

3,  Kig.  2120  is  a  band-saw  resawing  machine, 
bv  F;iy  &  Co. 

Tliii  saw-kerf  is  1-16".  The  wheels  5'  in 
diapiK'ter.  The  feed  rolls  are  connected  by  ex- 
pnii^ion  gears  operated  by  friction.  The  ma- 
rhiiw  will  split  stuff  centrally  or  can  be  ad- 
juts^tf'ii  to  saw  off  boards  or  panel  stuff  of  any 
thickness. 

Pay  4r  Co.  •''Manuf.  and  Builder,''  vlU.  174. 
Band-saw,  Richards  t  Co. 

*  "Mm.  Jf  Sc.  Press,''  xxxiv.   198. 
Circular,  Josiin. 

•  ''Manufact.  ^r  Builder,''  xli.  77. 

He^&ec'tion  In'stm-ments.  (Surgical.)  Os- 
teotniiiy  instruments,  for  the  removal  of  the  ar- 
"ticukr"  isr-ction  of  a  bone  or  of  the  portions  of  a 
fr^cturt^d  bone  of  difficult  apposition  or  false  artic- 
ulatiou- 

The  list  includes  bone-drills,  periosteotome,  sub- 
cutaneous, chain,  or  Hey's  saws,  bistouries,  etc. 

Res'er-voir.    A  chamber  of  supply  as  in  — 

Reservoir  stove ;  with  a  huge  boiler  attached. 

Reservoir  blow-pipe,  with  air  chamber.  Ross,  *  "Seientific 
American  Sup.,"  4041. 

Aii^chamber  for  pumps  ;  Fig.  24,  p.  13,  supra. 

Air  chamber  for  compressed  air.  Siemens,  **^ScientiJk 
Amrnrnn  Stfp..'^  UOSS. 

Ak  €hiini»Mr  for  rock  drills.   Plate  X.,  p.  802,  "AfecA.  Diet.'' 

Q^lvm\k  D&ttt>rleB:  See  Rksibvoie  Battert. 

Rea'er-voir    Bat'te-ry.     {Electricity.)     One 
liavhiR  rt  restive  of  material,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
wiih  vessels  oiintaining  cn'stals  of  bichromate  of 
ilaa^luiii  Mt  sulphate  of  copper. 

Ree'er-voir  Lev'el  Re- 
cord'er.  An  instrument  to  in- 
dicate the  fluctuations  of  the  wa- 
ter iu  the  reser voire  of  water 
works.  The  drum  performs  a 
revolution  once  a  week,  being 
driven  by  a  small  turret  time- 
piece, and  the  clock  beats  sec- 
onds. A  friction  clip  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  set  dial  enables  the 
drum  to  be  set  to  the  true  time. 

The  diameter  of  the  drum  is  \2",  and 
\U  leni^th  i.<«  3^  a  Uuctuation  of  6^  be- 
ing recorded,  thu«  giving  a  scale  of  ^'  to 
a  foot.  This  reduction  of  scale  is  thus 
obtained :  The  float  pulley  upon  which 
the  chain  is  fixed  is  double  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pulley  which  actuates 
the  pencil,  which  is  guided  by  the  two 
horixontal  biBM  bara  over  the  top  of  Um 
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Fi^.  2120. 


Band  Rfsa^cing  Machine. 

dram,  in  order  to  preTcnt  any  possible  error  fVom  bttcklsHh 
of  the  mechaniom,  or  by  wear  and  tear  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  use.  The  float  is  balanced  by  a  nmall  weight  attached  to 
a  chAin  which  Ib  fastened  to  the'pencil  block  ;  this  enables  • 


Fig.  2121. 
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Bailey  ff  Co.'s  Reservoir  Recorder,    {English.) 

Tery  PcnHitive  diHpram  to  be  taken.     The  illu«tratlnn  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  engravinij  tihuws  a  portion  of  a  dia^nim.    i?ee  ; 

'*  Ent^infer  '' xlv.  3"*. 

^^^  Scunltjic  American'"' xxxviij.  130. 

An  oleotricnl  reper>oir  level  recorder,  Ui^ed  iit  Nottingham, 
England,  \»  !j>huwu  in  — 

** Tf.U graphic  Jcurnai-^      ,     .^ •  yii,  1^3. 


Re-8id'u-al  M  a  g^n  e  t-i  8  m.  {Electricity.} 
Magnetism  which  remains  in  the  core  of  an  electro- 
ma^et  after  cessation  of  cnrrent.  Remanent  Mag- 
netism. —  Ganot. 

Re-8ist'ance.  {EUctrieity.)  The  oppofition 
presented  by  the  metal  composing  the  circuit,  to  the 
passaf^e  of  the  current. 


•  ** Engineering,'-  xxix.  15. 

•  ♦•  Telegraphic  Journal,''  iv.  12. 


Balance,  FUming,  Br. 
Coll,  Wheatstone  .  . 
Measurer,  Differenfeial. 

Wheatstone •  "  r«/efni^tc  JoKmo/,*' ir.  90. 

Liquids,  inst.  for  measuring, 

wheatstone •'*  Telegraphic  Journal  "it.  1^. 

Re-sist'ance  Helix.  A  member  in  a  voltaic 
arc  light  apparatus,  the  duty  of  which  ia  to  presenre 
a  con!»tant  regulated  distance  with  the  carbons. 

The  constant  tendency  is  to  an  unequal  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  carbons  bum  away  the  positive 
much  faster  than  the  negative. 

Such  unequal  action  is  remedied  by  the  provision  of  a  high 
resistance  helix  shunting  the  arc  :  through  which  earrent  i» 
diverted  in  proportion  to  the  relative  resistances  of  siaid  high 
resistance  helix  and  of  the  arc  ;  the  energy  of  said  high  re- 
sistance helix  always  acting  in  oppoiition  to  that  of  said 
suction  core.  The  resistance  of  said  high  resistance  helix  is 
so  fixed  tliat  when  the  arc  is  of  normal  length  the  forces  cen- 
tered on  the  electrode  movement  are  in  equilibrium. 

The  two  conditions  of  abnormal  are-length  adjost  them- 
selves a»»  follows :  — 

(a. )  When  the  arc^resistance  is  below  normal  so  little  cur- 
rent is  diverted  through  the  high  resistance  helix  that  its 
energy  is  inappreciable  and  the  suction  core  action  is  onop- 
poscHl  in  its  duty  of  lengthening  the  arc. 

(^.  I  When  the  arc-resistance  is  above  normal,  the  eneiKJ 
of  the  high  resistance  helix  is  incrnsed  sufficiently  to  orer- 
come  that  of  the  suction-core  and  to  reduce  the  are  ro  it« 
normal  condition.  When  this  adjustment  has  taken  place, 
the  lamp  in  question  resumes  its  normal  resistance.  Each 
lamp  adjusting  itself  in  the  manner  described  ensures  nor- 
mal current-flow  and  equal  illuminative  action  tliroughoat 
the  series. 

Re-8i8t'ance  Tube.  Clerac's  (of  the  French 
telegraph  administi-ation)  tube  is  a  wooden  tube 
containing  powdered  carbon,  with  means  for  giving 
variability  of  resistance  bv  compression,  couatitu- 
ting  a  variable  resistance  rheostat. 

•''Telegraphic  Journal''     ....      vii.  62,  92, 121. 

To  Count  du  Moncel  we  owe  the  discovery,  in  1866,  of  the 
variability  of  the  resistance  of  powdered  carbon  :  which  seems 
to  have  its  first  practical  application  by  Clermc. 

The  telephone  transmitter  of  Edison  depends  on  the  earns 
property. 

Re8'o-na-tor.     1.  An  invention  of  Helmholts 
for  facilitating  the  analysis  of  compound  sounds. 
Sec  Fig.  4270,  4271,  p.  1922,  *'Mech.  Diet.'' 

See  also '^Manu/act.  ^  Bmlder,''  ix.  132. 

'^Scientific  American,''  xliii.  SO. 
*  *'  S-ientlfic  American."  xxxri.  263. 
Brass  wind  instru.,  as    .      '' Scienttjie  American  Sup.,"  2112. 

{Add.)  2.  (Surgical.)  The  resonator  which  itt- 
tensities  sounds  o(  a  given  pitch  while  diminishing 
the  distraction  of  others,  has  been  applied  to  auscnl- 
tation  instruments. 

Holden's  resonator,  Fig.  81,  Supplement,  Tianann't  "if- 
mamentarium." 

3.  A  regulating  apparatus  in  piano  sounding- 
boards,  whicli,  by  means  of  screws  and  iron  frame, 
prevents  the  sounding-board  (as  a  whole)  from 
making  transverse  vibrations.  —  Steinway,  Paul's 
*'  Vienna  Erftosition  RfpartJ*  i..  Sec.  B,  p.  388. 

Re8'pi-ra'tor.  A  protector  covering  the  month ; 
a  box  fumished  with  tine  gold-plated  wire  gauze  to 
intercept  dust,  either  in  traveling  or  working  in 
manufactories. 

Watson's  respirator,  to  enable  the  wearer  to  pen- 
etrate carlwnic  oxide,  and  other  gases,  left  in  col- 
lieries  after  explosions  of   fire^lamp,  contains  a 
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Fig.  21S3. 


solution  of  canstic  pot- 
ash in  a  tnbe,  as  de- 
vised by  Mitscherlich 
and  modified  by  De  Ko- 
ninck.  Air  containing 
a  dangerous  proportion 
of  carbonic  oxide  is  fit 
for  respiration  after 
passing  through  the 
potash  solution.  A 
valve  arrangement  en- 
sures inspiration  of  the 
cleansed  air  through  the 
month,  and  expiration 
through  the  no^. 

The  Denayrouse  respirator, 
to  enable  firemen  to  enter  and 
remain  in  places  filled  with 
■moke  or  pis,  consints  of  a 
tnbe,  having  inserted  near 
one  end  a  small  tin  case  con- 
taining two  peculiar  India-rubber  TalTes,  — one  for  inhaling 
and  the  other  for  exhaling  air.  The  end  of  this  tube,  which 
has  a  mouthpiece,  is  cast  over  the  fireman's  shoulder,  the 
other  being  left  in  the  open  air ;  and  an  India-rubber  specta- 
ele  mafik,  capable  of  being  molded  to  fit  any  features,  having 
been  placed  over  the  eyes  so  as  to  compress  the  nostrils,  the 
fireman  maj  enter  without  fear  the  most  vitiated  atmosphere. 
Bee  also  Fig.  4272,  p.  1923,  ''Meeh.  Diet.,'^  in  which  the  fire- 
man carrier  a  sack  of  vital  air. 

See  al«o  Galibert's  apparatus,  Fie.  2677,  p.  1186,  Itnd. 
See  alao  AitBOPBoax,  Fig.  17,  p.  8,  supra. 

Fireman's **  Scientific  American  Siqt.f"  IIW. 

Bespirator,  for  engineers  •  ** Engineer, ^'  xlvi.  298. 

in  tunnels,  Galibert,  Fr.     "  Saentijie  Ameriran,'^  xxxviii.  99. 
Ronquayrot    .    .     .    .  '^  ** Scientific  American^'^ xxxyiii.9d. 
Betpirator  for  reduction 

works •  "Afwi.  ^  Sc.  Press,''  xxxviii.  249. 

£SrAii//z,  aSrophore  .  .*  "&i«i/»/fcJmm<ran,"  xxxviii.  99. 
High  pressiure  aerophore  *  *^  Scientific  American,"  xxxviii.  99. 
Bespiration  of  plants. 

iMherain  ^T  Yesqut     .  *  *^ Scientific  American,'^  xxxri.  70. 
See  also  Ihbaur,  p.  11S4,  *'Mech.  Diet.'' 
See  also  Rkspirometxr,  in/ra. 

Res-pi-rom'e-ter.  The  name  adopted  by  Mr. 
Fleuss  for  his  diver's  apparatus  for  supplying  air 
to  a  person  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  is  a  modified  form  of  diverts  dress  and  helmet.  The 
latter,  which  is  no  larger  than  that  ordinarily  used,  has  a 
close  ctrcuiar  chamber  of  about  \  cubic  foot  capacity,  and  in 
this  is  stored  a  supply  of  oxygen  under  a  pressure  of  240 
pounds  per  square  inch,  from  a  suitably  charged  reservoir. 
This  affords  him  sufficient  air-food  for  about  five  hours. 
The  expired  air  from  the  lungs  is  passed,  by  means  of  a  flex- 
ible tube,  to  a  clotted  receptacle  of  vulcanite,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  yoke-piece  carrying  the  usual  rubber  dress, 
which  receptacle  is  filled  with  spongy  rubber  saturated  with 
caustic  soda.  The  ex- 
pired breath  is  fil 
tercd  through  this 
aoda,  which  absorbj 
every  trace  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  al- 
lows the  nitrogen  to 
pass.  The  air  in  the 
diver's  lungs  and 
about  liis  somewhat 
capacious  clothing 
when  he  first  puts  on 
his  suit,  contains  ni- 
irogvn  enough  for  in- 
definite '  use,  and  is 
used  again  and  again 
to  dilute  the  oxygen, 
as  the  latter  is'  con- 
stantly supplied  from 
the  compres<>ed  store 
fai  the  helmet. 

See  also  *Rbs7ira- 
TOR,  p.  1923,  ''Meek. 
Diet,'' 

Rest     I.   A     ^.    ^  „     ^    M  ■  „ 

support  for  a  gun      ^'"^  ^"'  forjinng  smaU  arms. 
in  tes^firing.      See  Fig.  2123.     The  design  is  to 
ascertain  the  actual  accuracy  of  the  piece,  in  ball- 
firing;  or,  in  the  case  of  shot-guns,  the  number  of 
48 


pellets  of  a  given  size,  which  strike  a  target  of  a 
given  area,  the  piece  being  at  a  stated  distance.    A 


Fig.  2124. 


Rest /or  Bevel-cutting  with  Band-saw. 

certificate  of  the  firing  of  each  barrel  is  furnished 
with  all  first-class  guns. 

2.  A  support  or  a  guide  for  stuff  fed  to  a  saw. 

Re-tain'ing   Ring.     {Railivay.) 
A  metallic  ring  which  secures  the        **  ^^' 
wheel-center  to  the  tire. 

Re-tain'ing  Valve.  A  check- 
valve,  to  prevent  reflux  of  water  or 
steam.  Flaced  sometimes  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pump-stock  to  prevent 
water  leaving  during  cessation  of 
pumping.  Fig.  2125  shows  a  retain- 
ing valve  for  deep  well-pumps. 

Fig.  2126  shows  the  position  of  a  retaining  jp^^^   Vaive  of 
valve  placed  near  to  the  air-vessel  of  a  Pump. 

heavy  pumping  engine  to  prevent  any  water 
leaking  back  through  the  pumps  when  the  engine  is  stopped. 

It  also  admits  of  the  pumps  being  examined  without  emp> 
tying  the  up-take. 

Fig.  2126. 


fig.   £1X). 


Retaining  VcUve  in  relation  to  Delivery  Pipe. 

Re-tort'.    Retons  for  the  laboratory,  gas  works, 
mercory  distillation,  for  silver  amalgam,  and  dis- 
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tillation  of  acids  are  mentioned  in  *pp.  1924,  1925, 
'*Mech.  Did." 

Fig.  2127  i«  an  illustration  of  a  self-fiealing  gaa  retort  for 
gu  works.    Th«»  lid  is  secured  by  a  central  i«crew  plug  to  a 

Fig.  2127. 


Sel/sealing  Retort  Lid. 

hinged  frame,  which  also  carries  a  Utcb-bar.    The  lid  being 
swung  shut  and  latched,  the  screw  plug  is  rotated  by  the 
loTer  handle  to  tighten  the  closure  of  the  lid  and  prerent 
leakage  of  gas. 
Furnace ">lm.  Man.,"  Sept.  12, 1879, p.  12. 

Price ♦  ^^Eng.  t  Min.  Jour.,**  xxi.  166. 

Self -sealing  lid,  Ci)i/iiwcm*"Jm.  Gtu  Light  Jour.,'*  July  8, 

1876,  p.  14. 
Retort  settings  .  •  '^Scientinc  Amenean  Sup.,*'  1651. 

Retort  setting,  gas     .     .  •  ''Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  6<8. 
Retort  stoking  machinery.  .      .,      .     ,oo 

Rowland,  Br.    ...  •  'Engineering,  '  xxlv.  182. 
Retorts,  Tcrtical,  distiUing        .      .,    ,  c       „  oaj 

shale,  iJ«tni>,  Britain  *" Seuntifie  Amenean  5up.,'  804. 

Re-touch'ing    Frame.     A  desk  with   glass 


pane  on  which  a  nep:- 
ative  or  positive  is 

E laced  and  viewed 
y  transmitted  light 
in  order  to  repair 
defects,  soften  shad- 
ows, etc. 

The  pane  a  has  a 
ground-glass  shade, 
B,  and  a  mirror,  r. 
The  stand  d  has 
drawers  for  pencils, 
paint,  and  brushes, 
.s  is  a  sliding-board 
as  a  hand-rest. 


^.Scientific  American'*     . 
' Scientijic  American  Sup." 


Fig.  2128. 


Retouching  Frame, 
.     .    .     .    .    xx.xvi.226. 


2211. 


Fig.  2129 


Radiator  for  Wall,  urith  Return  Bends  and  Coil  Plates. 
Return  Bends. 


Return  Valve. 


a.  Side-outlet  return  bend. 
6.  Back-outlet  return  bend- 


r.  Square  return  bend. 
d.  Ordinary  return  bend- 


Re-tom'  Bend.  A  U-shaped  pipe  coupling 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  pipes.  It  ma;r  be  open  or 
closed;  in  the  former  the  branches  being  some  dis- 
tance apart,  as  in  the  letter  U.    See  Fig.  2129. 

Re-turn'  ptg.  2iao. 

Valve.     A  valve 
in  a  main  or  pipe 
having  two  func- 
tions ;  one  as  a  re- 
flux or  back-pres- 
sure valve  to   pre- 
vent the  return  of 
the  contents  of  the 
pipe ;  the  other  con- 
dition is  when  the 
valve  is  raised  by 
the   screw  spindle 
to  allow  the  re-flow 
of  the  contents.! 
Also  called  an  end  I 
valve.     See  alsoj 
Reflux     Valve,  | 
supra, 

Re-vernt>er-a- 
to-ry.  A  furnace 
with  domed  ceiline  which  reflects  the  flame  and  heat 
downward  upon  tne  metal  on  the  hearth.  See  Fig. 
4283-4286,  pp.  1926,  1927,  *'Mech.  DicL'* 

•  LlAoulaye*s  "Diet.**  "Qwnhttti- 
6««,' Fig,  659-560. 
Furnace,  Casstl    .    .    .  ♦  "Iron  Age,*'  xx.j  Nov.  1,  p.  5. 

Chuholm •  ''Iron  Age,'*  xvii.,  April  6,  p  5- 

Kirk •  "/roHilff*,*  xxi.,March7,  p.  0. 

Morrison •  "Iron  Ajie,"  xx.,  Xor.  8,  p.  6. 

IHchols •  "  Iron  Age;^  xx..  Nor.  16,  p.  6. 

Re-verse'  Jaw  Chuck.  One  with  jaws  cap- 
able of  inversion  in  the  face  plate  to  enable  it  to 
grasp  upon  the  exterior  or  interior  of  the  object. 
Instances  under  Lathe  Chuck,  pp.  528,  529,  «- 
pra. 

Re-ver'ai-ble  Com-pres'sor.  {Microscopv) 
A  form  of  slide  with  compressor  which  is  capable 
of  inversion  to  expose  either  side  of  the  object. 

Re-ver'si-ble  Saw.  A  bow  saw  with  a  blade 
each  edge  of  which  is  toothed,  and  either  capable  of 
being  presented  in  working  attitude. 

Re-ver'si-ble  Boil'er.  One  on  trunnion s.  so 
as  to  alternate  ends,  removing  scale  by  bringing 
the  end  at  which  sediment  has  collected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  steam  in  the  new  position. 

Re-ver'8i-ble  Street  Car.  (Railway.)  A 
street  car  mounted  on  its  mnning  gear  so  as  to 
swivel  thereon  and  turn  end  for  end,  dispensing 
with  a  turn-table. 

Re-vera'ing  Cyl'in-der.  In  the  Westing- 
house  air  brake  arrangement.  A  small  cylinder 
placed  in  the  steam  cvlinder  head  and  in  whic^  the 
reversing  piston  works.  —  Forney* s  ''Car  Buildei*3 
Dictionary**  Figs.  665-683. 

Re-vera'ing  En'gine.  While  all  locomotives 
have  facility  for  reversing  steam,  the  term  reversing 
is  particularly  applied  to  such  engines  as  have  but 
lately  been  fitted  to  run  at  will  in  either  direction. 

Such  are  rolling  mill  engines  intended  to  pass  a 
loop  or  bar  back  and  forth  between  the  same  rolls, 
which  are  run  in  one  or  the  other  direction  alter- 
nately.   See  HoLLiNO  Mill  Engine. 

•  "R.  R.  Gazette,'*  xxiii.  886,398. 

*  "Scientijie  American  &tp.,"  2168. 
Launch  engine  .        ,. ,  ,„p 

Tipping,  Br.       -         .  •  "Engineer,**  L  166. 
RolUng  mllle,  ...„..- 

Oandgt,  Br.      .     .    .  •  "Engtn^ertng**  xxlx.  2fo. 
^te»m,  Stirling     .     .     .  ^"ScientiJU  American,' xx:ay.^ 
Link  for  steam  engine.  ,^ 

Smith •*'YanNostrtUid*sMag.,"  x:^.uZ 

Rolls,  Friction  dutch  for  ....*, 

Kloman •  *'^on  Agt**  TxL,  June  6,  p.  1. 
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REVOLVING  CANNON. 


Re- versing  Ma-chine'.  {Founding.)  A 
form  of  molding  machine  iu  which  the  flask  is  car- 
ried on  trunnions  so  as  to  be  tipped  over  and  the 
sand  rammed  from  either  side. 

The  operation  i«  as  follows :  The  pattems  and  followers 
being  properly  adjusted,  the  drag  part  of  the  flask  is  placed 
on  top  of  sand  box ;  the  bridge  piece  of  drawer  bottom  is  let 
down,  when  it  makes  connection  between  the  hopper  and 
flask  ;  the  drawer  is  then  palled  oat  with  the  sand,  dropping 
it  into  the  flask ;  then  the  drawer  is  taken  back  into  the  hop- 
per ;  the  bridge  piece  is  then  raised,  the  binder  bar  is  brought 
OTer  and  fastened  down  on  flask  ;  then  the  power  is  appUed 

Fig.  2181. 


Reversing  Maehint. 

which  foreee  the  patterns  and  follower  with  the  sand  up  into 
the  flask ;  then  the  part  of  the  machine  with  flask  on  is 
fenmed  OTer  in  its  trunnions,  thus  bringing  the  flask  to  lower 
aide  of  machine  with  mold  up ;  the  power  is  again  applied, 
which  draws  the  patterns  up,  leaving  the  mold  complete ; 
the  binder  is  loosened,  which  loares  the  flask  resting  on  the 
binder  plate,  which  is  then  swung  out  and  the  flask  carried 
away.  The  cope  part  of  flask  is  then  molded  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  taken  off  from  the  top. 

Re-vert'ing  Flue  Boil'er.  One  in  which 
the  gaseous  products  revert  on  their  former  course ; 
traversing  twice  through  the  boiler,  in  distinct  and 
successive  series  of  flues. 

An  instance  is  shown  in  Fig.  5638,  p.  2329, 
"Mech.Dict:' 

Re-vefment.  See  definition  of  varieties,  p. 
1928,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

Among  the  forms  of  revetment  for  preventing  the 
erosion  of  river  banks  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  woven  brush  revetment,  the  continu- 
ous mat,  or  brush  blanket,  made  of  brush,  sewed 
together  with  wire,  and  the  willow  screen  made  by 
laying  the  willows  as  nearly  as  possible  in  juxtapo- 
sition and  securing  them  with  wire. 

The  manner  of  using  either  of  these  devices  is  the  same. 
The  bank  to  be  protected  should  first  be  graded  to  a  slope  of 
about  2  upon  8  or  less,  an  operation  that  can  be  Tery  cheaplr 
performed  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  force-pumps,  after  which 
the  revetting  should  be  put  on  so  as  to  extend  from  the  ordi- 
nary high -water  limit  down  the  bank  and  out  along  the  river- 
bed somciently  far  to  protect  the  slope  should  any  unusual 
scour  take  place.  The  total  width  is  usually  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10(K  on  the  lower  Missouri.  To  sink  that  por- 
tion which  is  under  the  water,  a  small  quantity  of  rock  is 
sometimes  necessary,  but  usually  the  current  itself  and  the 
sediment  that  collects  on  the  brush  will  sufllce  for  this.  See 
Dlate  opposite  p.  1466,  "Report  of  United  Stairs  Engineers^^- 

Cknal  bank  revetment,  Ibid.^  1876,  voL  ii.,  part  2,  Plate  V., 
p.  417. 

{Hydraulic  Engineering.)    For  view  and  descrip- 


tion of  the  building  of  the  revetment  mattress  at 
Council  Blufis  on  the  Missouri  Kiver.  See  "Re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army"  1880, 
•  ii.  1436. 

Re-vol'ver.  For  history  and  varieties,  see  pp. 
1928-1930,  "i/ecA  Diet." 

Fig.  2132  is  the  latest  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  with  auto- 
matic discharge  of  the  spent  cartridge  capsules.  The  dis- 
charge is  mored  rearward  by  the  rocking  of  the  barrels  on 


Fig.  2182. 


Rew)it)et. 


the  hinge  to  uncover  the  breach,  and  throws  the  capsules 
clear  of  the  barrels.  The  discharger  then  returns  automat- 
ically into  place. 

The  bull  dog  revolver  is  a  pocket  weapon  with  short  barrel 
and  large  bore. 
For  revolving  ordnance  see  Machikk  Gun,  supra. 
Colt.  *  Adams. 

Devisme.  Le/atukeux. 

Article  "Revolver,"  Jjoboulaye^s  "Diet.  dts.  Arts  et  Manu- 
faetures,^*  iv.,  ed.  1877. 

See  also  Martinis  patents  222,066,  220,066. 

Wesson's 222,167.222,168. 

Sehqfield's     ....     227,  i49. 
Revolver  factory. 

Smith  t  Wesson     .    ,  •  "Scientijie  American^'''  xlii.  47. 
Revolving  cannon. 

HotekHss •"l&viiMmfig,''zxvii.8,28,25,68. 

Re-volv^g  Boil'er  Steam  Iln'gine.  The 
invention  of  Fred.  Siemens,  of  Dresden.  It  has  no 
valves  nor  pistons.  The  boiler  itself  revolves,  and 
from  it  power  is  transmitted  to  the  machinery  to 
be  driven. 

*'  It  consists  of  a  iteam-boiler  of  approximately  cylindrical 
form,  carried  on  an  inclined  axis  about  which  it  rotates. 
Inside  this  boiler  is  a  worm  or  screw  composed  of  sheet- 
metal,  and  having  such  form  that  each  portion  of  the  screw 
having  a  length  equal  to  its  pitch,  closely  rmembles  a  fun- 
nel which  has  been  slit  down  one  side  and  slightly  separated 
to  unite  with  others  above  and  below  it. 

"  The  lower  portion  of  the  bdler  has  a  double  bottom,  and 
the  upper  is  surrounded  by  a  spiral  of  i^pipe,  having  a 
direction  the  reverse  of  the  funnel-like  spiral  below. 

"  Water  is  placed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  boiler  and  in 
the  space  between  it  and  the  external  jacket,  a  communi- 
cation being  established  between  them  by  means  of  small 
holes. 

"  Surrounding  the  whole  lower  portion  of  the  apparatus  is 
a  jacket  of  non-conducting  material,  and  between  it  and  the 
boiler  is  a  space  through  which  circulate  the  gases  from  the 
furnace,  or,  in  this  casie,  from  the  gas-burner  by  which  it  is 
heated,  passins  off  by  a  small  chimney  at  its  upper  end. 

"  The  heat  being  applied,  steam  is  formed,  which  rises 
through  the  water,  imirfnglng  on  the  immersed  funnel-like 
spirals,  producing  a  tendency  to  rotation.  Above  the  water 
it  enters  the  helix  of  gas-pipe,  and,  condensing,  flows  back 
into  the  boiler,  its  reaction  causing  further  effort  to  rotate 
the  boiler.  / 

"  The  boiler  being  once  filled,  requires  no  further  atten- 
tion, as  there  is  no  loss  of  the  liquid."  —  Vienna  Report. 

Re-volvlng  Can'non.  See  Machine  Guk, 
Figs.  1647,  1649,  pp.  569,  570,  supra. 

Report  on  trial  of  the  Uotchkias  revolving  cannon,  in  **  Ord- 
nance  Report,'^'  1877,  Appendix  0,  p.  609  et  seq.^  with  4  plates, 
and  IbhI.,  Appendix  I«,  1879.  p.  148,  et  seq.,  with  17  Plates. 

Report  on  trial  of  the  Qatling  gun  46^'  (English  model), 
""  -^,p.li»»iull6    ■ 


iftwf,  1879.    Appendix  IU, 
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RICE  DRILL. 


Re-volv'ing  Di'a-pliragm.  {Optics.)  The 
diaphragm  is  used  in  optical  InRirumeiits  to  ex- 
clude some  of  the  marginal  rays  of  a  beam  of 

Fig.  2133. 


The  appanktui  is  placed  with  the  coil  m»i  •ad  west.  A  ipuk 
of  high  tennion  {Musing  through  the  coil  magnetixes  the  bar, 
which  deflects  the  needle  east  or  west,  according  to  the 
spark's  direction.  The  iron  bar  most  be  de-magnetised  hj 
heating  before  using  again. 

**  SeitntiAc  American  " xzziT.  806. 

•  **  Scientil/ie  Anuriean  SuppUmetW  .    .    466. 
de  Voi^  "  TtUgraphU  Journal  **   .    .    .    iT.  108. 

Rhe'o-phore.     (Electricity.)     An  electrode. 

Rhe'o-atat.     (Electricity.)     An  instrument  for  t 
regulating  the  current,  by  offering  more  or  leas  re- 
sistance to  its  passage.     See  Fig.  4311,  p.  1934, 
"3/ccA.  Z)icf." 


ButUf 
Carbon,  Eiison 


Kivoli'ing  Diaphragm. 

light.  It  is  a  means  of  contracting  the  ajwrture. 
The  revolving  diaphraprm  has  a  number  of  aper- 
tures of  varying  sizes,  cither  of  which  can  be  brought 
coincident  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument. 

Re-volv'ing  Scis'sors.  {Suirfical.)  An  in- 
strument for  deep  operations  in  cavities  of  the 

The  blades  revolve  iipon  their  own  axis  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.  The  blades  can  be  presented 
anteriorly,  posteriorly,  or  laterally. 

The  blades  being  short  and  firm,  will  cut  strong  or  delicate 
tissues     The  rotation  of  the  blades  is  produced  by  the  in- 

Fig.  2134. 


.  •  ^^Seienti/ie  American,"  xli.  147. 

v^„v,„,  * **Telegrt^kicJoumai,'yi.*^^ 

Groves •^^TcUgraphicJoumal,'^^.}-^ 

•  ''Scientific  Amencan  Sup.,    574- 
Machine,  P!aiH<»   .     .    .  •  *'TeUgraphic  Joumaiy'yt.m. 

Wheatstone    .    .    .    ,•'' TOtgraphtc  Journal,    It.  ^ 

•  ''Sctenh/U  Amer.,'  xxxix.  ZK. 
Machine • '' Scienti/ic  Amer.,"  xxxriii.  l&. 

Rhi'no-plaa-tOB.  A  species  of  flat  nosed  pin- 
chers for  straightening  the  bones  of  the  septum 
narium  deformed  by  accident  or  violence. 


Fig.  2135 


Stohlman's  Revolving  Scissors. 


dex  flntrer  of  the  wme  hand  which  operates.  By  depre^ing 
the  lever  near  the  handles  and  filiding  it  forward  or  buck- 
ward,  the  scissors  are  placed  in  any  required  position,  and 
held  firmly  by  aUowing  the  lever  to  snap  into  one  of  the  I 
notches  ;  in  the  same  manner  the  position  can  be  concUntly 
changed  at  pleasure. 

Re-volv'ing  Scra'per.  A  road  scraper  which 
revolves  completelv  on  its  axis;  not  merely  tip- 
pinir.     Fig.  4695,  p.  2058,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Re-volv'ing  Head-aaw  Ma-chine'.  A 
screw-cutting  machine  which  contains  a  number  of 
dies  on  a  head  which  can  be  revolved  so  as  to 
bring  either  to  the  work. 

FiiE.  4734.  p.  2067,  ''Mech.  Diet.'' 

A  TURRK  OUTTEa,  Fig.  6824,  p.  2666,  Ibtd. 

Re-vid'sor.  (Surgical.)  An  apparatus  to  apply 
heat  and  cold  alternately  as  a  therapeutic  a^ent. 

McLane's  revulsor  has  two  vessels  containing  hot 
and  cold  water,  which  are  passed  along  the  spine 
or  over  a  paralytic  muscle  so  as  to  succeed  each 
other  TAii\d\y'-^  Philadelphia  **  Medical  Tunes,"' 
♦Sept.  4,  1875. 

Rhe'a  Fi'ber  Ma-chine'.  For  or^erating 
upon  the  China  grass,  Malay  ramie,  the  Bctlimeria 
mvea.     See  IUmie  Machinery. 

Gretf.Br • ''Engineer,  xWt.^I. 

Rhe  B-lec-trom'e-ter.  A  device  by  Mariani 
to  investigate  electrical  discharges  between  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  earth. 

It  has  a  copier  wire  coiled  upon  a  pasteboard  tube,  and 
carryiuj?  a  traviT«Jng  magnetic  needle  upon  a  pivot  above  the 
coil     A  small  iron  bar  \s  inserted  axially  within  the  coll. 


Dr.  Adams'  Rhinoplastos. 

Rhlnoecope      .     .  •'^Seientijic  American  Sup.,**  1721 
"mch.  Diet.,'  p.  1935. 

Rib.  (Add.)  7.  (Fire-arm.)  One  of  the  plates 
above  and  below,  which  connect  the  two  tubes, 
forming  the  double  barrel. 

Ribbed    Boil'er.    One  with  corrugations  or 

Projecting  ribs  to  add  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
re.  Used  for  greenhouse  boilers. 
Rib  Fab'ric  Ma-chine'.  A  knitting  machine 
adapted  to  make  the  rib  stitch.  It  has  peculiar  ad- 
justments in  the  power  and  hand  machines,  and  m 
some  has  various  capabilities,  for  making  polka  rib, 
one-and'One  rib,  etc. 

See  description  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Gregory,  "  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition Reports,'  Group  XXll.,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  63-69. 

Rib  Shears.     (Surgical.)     See  Costotome. 

Rib'-top  Ma-chine'.  A  knitting  machine 
adapted  to  make  rib-tops  of  hosiery  ;  with,  in  some 
cases,  an  adaptation  to  make  broad-rib  hose  through- 
out. 

One  by  Gisuson  and  Coltman,  of  Leicester,  EnrJ^ff  wm 
shown  at  the  Centennial,  capable  of  making  from  200  to  -c^t 
doicn  paii-s  of  tops  per  week  of  60  hours.  ,^      ^    ,    .         __ 

It  is  Arranged  to  make  rib  tops  with  welt  and  slack  cour^. 
and  is  fitted  with  three  carriers :  also  a  pattern  wheel,  which 
can  be  altered  at  pleasure  to  make  any  pattern.  The  length 
of  top  can  be  varied  as  desired,  and  the  self-acting  winding 
tackle  for  receiving  the  work  is  a^  effectire  a*  it  fe  (|unJ-]^ 
onlv  requiring  the  work  of  a  few  momenU  <i2  **^**>Vlln 
'  ric  and  proceed  with  further  productions.  This  machine  can 
be  changed  in  action,  whiUt  running,  to  make  the  royal  nr> 
Htitch;  it  will  AlBO  make  the  two-and-one  nb  socto*  w,  ti 
welt ;  it  can  be  worked  by  Bteam  or  by  hand.  A  dial  mJi- 
cating  the  amount  of  work  done  ii  supplied. 

When  making  broad-rib  hose  a  cylinder  pattern  wheel  i. 
fitted,  and  this  is  so  adapted  that  the  patterns  c»n  be  Tan^l 
through  the  whole  length  of  hose.  It  will  make  36  down 
pairs  of  hose  legs  in  the  week  of  60  hours. 

Rice  Drill.  A  force-feed  machine  for  drilliu? 
rice.  See  Grain  Drill.  Wheat  Drill,  "M^ch. 
Diet.'' 


Rice  machinery    .    .    . 

Iluller ■, 

Docorticator,  Coromandd 


"Scienti/U  Amer.,''  xxxril.  137  _ 
"ScientiJU  American  Sup.,'  loW 
"  TteJMologisU  •'  xU.  364. 
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Ridge  Har'row.  {Agric.)  One  hinged  lon- 
gitudinallj  so  as  to  be  capable  of  lappiugrupon  the 
sides  of  a  ridge  over  which  it  passes.  Tig.  1318, 
p.  440,  supra, 

Rlepe  BteeL    (Metcdlurgy.)    Steel  made  bj  a 

Srocess  of  adding  to  a  bath  of  pig-iron  in  a  rever- 
eratory,  iron-sli^,  salt,  clay,  and  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. The  iron  is  worked  below  the  scam  and 
rolled  into  balls  for  the  shin^ler. 

Riffle  Blocks.  (Mining.)  Wooden  blocks 
set  on  end  in  a  sluice  with  interstices  for  catching 
gold. 

Ri'fle.  A  fire-arm  with  barrel  grooved  spirally 
to  give  a  rotation  on  its  axis  to  the  projectile. 

See  hUtory.pp.  1039-1913,  "MccA.  Dtcr.,"  and  illustrationB 
of — 

•  Sharps.  *  Maynard. 

*  Creedmoor  rifle  nuoge. 

See  also  Fots-Auc,  pp.  860-860,  where  are  illustxations  of 


Martim. 
Proflgian  needle  gun. 
MerrilL 
LaidUjf. 
Snider. 
Peabody. 
AtUn. 
Sharps, 
Chassepoi. 
Majfnard. 
Spenetr. 
Berdan. 
8ee  aleo  Rktoltis. 


Richards. 

BoUrts. 

HalL 

Bumside. 

PuekUs. 

BUiot. 

^orin^eld. 

Ward-Burton, 

Remington. 

Dodge. 

SwfM. 

Vrinduster. 


Fig.  2136  showa  Stevens'  plan  for  converting  a 
shot-gun  to  a  rifle  by  slipping  a  rifle  barrel  into  that 
of  the  shot-gun. 


Converting  Shot-gun  to  Rifle. 

Fig.  1  Ib  a  perspective  view. 

Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  3  stiows  the  breech  of  the  rifle  (enlarged). 

The  rifle-barrel  B  slips  Into  the  rear  end  of  the  shot-gun 
barrel  A^  the  flange  formed  ou  the  end  of  it  occupying  the 
reccM  made  in  the  shot-gun  barrel  for  the  reception  of  the 
flange  of  the  cartridge.  The  rifle  barrel  has  a  longitudinal 
recess  for  reeeiTing  the  slide  D  on  which  is  pivoted  a  lever  s 
having  at  ita  rear  end  a  short  projection,  <7,  extending  in- 
ward. 

After  the  discharge  the  barrel  of  the  gun  is  tilted  down, 
and  the  extractor  starts  the  rifle  barrel  out  of  the  shot  gun 
Uirrel ;  this  operation  mores  the  slide  D  slightly,  and  starts 
the  cartridge  shell.  Should  this  prove  insufficient  the  rifle 
barrel  is  drawn  out  far  enough  to  admit  of  raising  the 
lever  JS,  which  operation  moves  the  slide  D  and  ejects  the 
•heU. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  machines,  fixtures, 
small  tools,  and  gages  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
f^re  of  200  Springtield  rifles  per  day  of  10  houre :  — 

Names  of  Farts  of  Rifle. 

Barrel.  Cam  latch. 

Receiver.  Thumb  piece. 

Breech  screw.  Firing-pin. 

Breech  block.  Extractor. 

Breech-block  cap.  Sztiactor  spring  spindle. 


Guard  plate. 
Quard  bow. 
Trigger. 
Butt  plate. 
Lower  bands. 
Upper  bands. 
Lower  band-springs.. 
Upper  band-springs. 
Upper  band  swivel. 
Quard  bow-swivel. 
Ramrod. 
Ramrod  stop. 
Tip. 

Front  siffht. 
Rear-sight  base. 
Rear-sight  spring. 
Rear-sight  leaf. 
Rear-sight  cap. 


Cap  with  2  rivets. 

28  screws  for  parts. 

5  springs. 

2  pins. 

2  studs. 

2  washers. 

Stock. 

Lock  plate. 

Hammer. 

Main  spring. 

Sear. 

8ear  spring. 

Blain-spring  swiveL 

Tumbler. 

Bridle. 

Hinge  pin. 

Bayonet. 

Bayonet  clasp. 


37  machines  for  making  the  stock  .... 
81  machines  for  making  Lhe  barrel  .... 
61  machines  for  making  the  receiver 

17  machines  for  making  the  breech  screw  .... 
87  machines  for  making  the  breech  block  .... 

6  machines  for  making  the  breech-block  cap  .  .  . 
12  machines  for  making  the  cam  latch 

10  machines  for  making  the  thumb  piece  .... 

8  machines  for  making  the  firing  pin 

9  machines  for  making  the  extractor 

1  machine  for  making  the  extractor  spring  spindle 

14  machines  for  making  the  guard  plate  .... 
9  machines  for  making  the  guard  bow 

11  machines  for  making  the  trigger 

18  machines  for  making  the  butt  plate 

10  machines  for  making  the  upper  and  lower  bands 
10  machines  for  making  the  upper  and  lower  springs 
10  machines  for  making  the  upper  and  lower  swivels 

7  machines  for  making  the  ramrod 

8  machines  for  making  ttie  ramrod  stop    .... 

5  machines  for  making  the  tip 

4  machines  for  making  the  front  sight 

18  machines  for  making  the  rear  sight  base,  and 
•pring 

84  machines  for  making  the  rear-sight  leaf,  cap,  and 
pins 

15  machines  for  making  the  lock  plate 

16  machines  for  making  the  hammer 

12  maehines  for  making  the  main  spring  .... 
8  machines  for  making  the  sear 

7  machines  for  making  the  sear  spring      .... 
4  machines  for  making  the  main-spring  swivel .    . 

12  machines  for  making  the  tumbler 

8  machines  for  making  the  bridle 

4  machines  for  making  the  hing»-pin 

46  machines  for  making  the  bayonet 

8  machines  for  making  the  bayonet  clasp      .     .    . 

13  machines  for  making  screws,  pins,  and  studs .  . 
18  polishing  machines,  stands,  wheels,  etc.  .  .  . 
61  forging  machines,  drop  hammers,  and  presses 

2  sets  of  forging  dies 

18  wafer-front  forges 

4  annealing  furnaces 

2  hardening  furnaces 

2  blowers  (fan  blowers) 

2  sets  of  gages,  1  working  and  1  inspection  set .    . 
1  set  of  fixtures  and  2  sets  of  small  tools       .    .     . 
32  machines  for  tool-making,  repairing,  etc.   . 


Cost 
960,000 

64.000 

28,600 
6,600 

18,100 
1,800 
6,000 
8,800 
1,000 
2^ 

4,800 
2,900 
8,000 
6,400 
6,800 
8,300 
8,000 
2,670 
2,786 
1,685 
1,665 

6,660 

16,070 
6,100 
6,800 
8,490 
2,760 
2,060 
1,226 
4,600 
2,780 
1,800 

19,676 
8,870 
6.120 
2,200 

89,000 

22,000 

2,700 

1,600 

1,000 

400 

46,000 
116,000 

13,600 


Total  for  machines,  tools,  and  gages  , 


9632,770 


For  running  the  above  machines  and  tools  it  would  require 
a  condensing  engine  of  32''  X  60",  300  horse-power ;  4  tubu- 
lar boilers,  IB'  X  5^ ;  2  tubular  boilers,  16^  X  6',  reserve. 
Cost  about  925,000. 

Floor-ewx»  occupied  by  using  all  above  machinea,  tools, 
etc.,  126,000  square  feet. 

Compiled  for  this  work  by  C  J.  Eobits,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Breech  loading,  Mc^/ptiu 

Browne  &  Sharpe,  Shops 

Greener^  Br 

Hair-trigger,  Leonard  . 
llammerless  .... 
Hammerless,  Oreener^  Br. 
Martini-Henry      .    .    . 

Military 

Military,  French  service. 

Gras 

Needle,  Fieri    .... 

Repeating,  French     .    . 
Repeating,  French  navy 
(20  Figs.) ' 


•  ♦'  Scientific  American,'''' xtxXx.  280. 

•  ''Scientiflc  American,*"  xli.  271. 

•  Laboulaye's  "  Dict.,^'  iv.,  **Armes 
d  Feu.'' 

•  *^ Scientific  American,'-  xxxv.  326. 
•Fig.  1298,p.  4b2,5ujjr.:. 

•  "  Scientiflc  American, "  xllii.  274. 
'*Iron  Age,''  xx.,  Aug.  80,  p.  1. 

•  *'iSci>»li/ic  American  Sup.,"  74. 

•  Fig.  1028,  p.  336,  supra. 

•  ''Engineer,''  xlv.  884. 

•  "Scientific  AmerUan  Sup.,*'  2086. 
"  Fon  Nostrand-s  Mag.,'^  »«  <U0- 

''Engineer,'*  xlviL  228. 


.440. 
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BeroWer 8ee«n/m. 

Btfling  cannon,  on 

Zaltnski "  Scientific  Amerieam  a^p.,'' i]0. 

Shot-gun See  tn/ra. 

Soper,  Oter. •  **J?»^»*^r,"  xIt.  86, 46. 

•  **Seuntific  American  Sup..^^  1826. 

Steyer,  AaitirU .     .     .     "IfOii  JUe,-*  xxiy.,  Sept.  18,  p.  16. 

Whitworth    ....     **  Fan  iVoxtmn/f-j  Ab^.,*' xiT.  199. 

*'Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  U.  S.  Army;''  1877,  ha*  de- 
scriptions and  drawing!  of  tht  following  foreign  small 
See  Appendix  L :  — 


Werndl  .  .  . 
Ih&olidrs  .  . 
Snider  .  .  , 
Kruka  .  .  . 
Albini-Brandlin 
Martini-Henry 
Werder  .  .  . 
TurwHTtk  .  . 
Vetterlin .  .  . 
Mauaer  .  .  . 
Chassepot  .  . 
Ruuian  .     .    . 


Figs.  101, 102.  pp.  687-670. 

Kg.  9),  p.  668. 

Fig.  92,  p.  668. 

Fig.  98,  p.  668. 

Fig.  94,  p.  669. 

Fign.  9t  to  97  w,  p.  660. 

Fig8.  100  to  100  ;>,  p.  668. 

Fig.  104,  p.  672. 

Fig.  106,  p.  673. 

Fig.  106,  p.  .576. 

Fig.  107,  p.  677. 

Fig.  108,  p.  680. 


See  also  Bubob  Loinnt ;  Maoazixi  Gun  ;  Uammielus 
GUH :  NUDLB  Guir ;  Kbvolvkk,  etc. 

Riffling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  making 
the  spiral  grooves  in  the  barrels  of  guns. 

As  used  in  the  U.  S.  armories  it  is  a  machine  in  which  the 
barrel  Is  firmly  held  while  a  mandrel  carrying  a  cutting  tooth 
is  drawn  through  it,  the  mandrel  making  one  and  a  half  ler- 
olutions  during  its  passage  throueh  the  barrel.  The  barrel 
maktis  a  third  of  a  rerolution  between  each  cut,  and  the 
result  is  a  barrel  with  three  grooves  and  three  lands.  The 
groover  is  worked  automatically,  expanding  to  make  the 
groove  deeper  a«  it  repeats  the  cut  in  the  same  place,  until 
the  ffroove  is  deep  enough.  The  barrel  is  drenched  with  oil 
all  the  time. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  rifling  machine  gives  from  one  turn 
to  the  grooves  in  20"  to  one  in  SB''.  The  cutter-rod  carries 
from  1  to  8  cutters,  as  the  rifling  is  4,  6,  or  6  to  the  circum- 
ference. An  adjustable  feed-stop  gages  the  depth  of  the 
rifling,  and  the  racks,  which  are  of  steel,  are  double,  to  take 
up  all  back-lash,  so  that  the  cutters  cannot  ride  on  the 
lands.  An  oil-pump  feeds  automatically  at  each  end  of  the 
stroke.  The  carriage  is  gibbed  on  the  outside  of  the  long 
slide,  allowing  free  access  to  its  working  parts. 

Rig'ging  Cut'ter.  An  apparatus  invented  to 
cut  the  rigging  of  sunken  vessels  as  a  means  of  re- 
moving the  masts,  etc.,  which  form  an  impediment 
to  navigation. 

"  Grosser  Kurfiirst"  .    .  •  **Engineer,''  xlviii.  876. 

Rig'ger    Screw.     A 

clamp  for  setting  u  p 
shrouds  and  stays,  one 
portion  being  made  fast, 
the  part  to  be  hauled  taut 
is  lashed  to  the  other,  and 
the  parts  then  approached 
by  means  of  the  screw. 

Ri^'ging  Stop'per. 
(Nautical.)  A  hold-fast 
or  preventer-rope  acting 
as  substitute  when  a 
shroud  or  stay  is  shot 
away  or  stranded  in  a  gale. 
It  may  have  a  knot  and 
laniard  at  each  end,  or 
dead-eyes  and  tails. 

Right-and-Left 
Coup 'ling.  A  turn- 
buckle.  The  link  having 
right-and-left  nuts  at  ei- 
ther end,  rods  inserted 
are  drawn  together  or 
apart  by  rotation  of  the 
link.  See  Turn-bucklu, 
"  Mech.  Dictr 

Right'an-gle  Prism. 


Rigger  Screw. 
Fig.    1694,    p.   2659, 


(Optics.)  An  attach- 
ment to  the  microscope  stand  for  throwing  light 
upon  an  object.    It  is  rotatable  on  its  horizontal 


Fig.  2188. 


Achromatic  RigkKmgU  Friam, 

axis,  and  also  on  a  vertical  axis,  in  order  to  direct 
the  light  in  the  requisite  direction. 

Rigid    Sus-pen'sion    Bridge.     A   bridge 
with  catenary  suspension  members,  of  such  form 
and  so  braced  as  to  form  an  unyielding  truss. 
See  Paper  bj  FuOer  .    .    •  *' Engineering ;*  xxi.  188. 

Rim  Plainer.  A  machine  for  dreflsing  the 
rims  of  carriage-wheels. 

8ee  RiM-PLAimo  MAcam,  Fig.  4880,  p.  1944,  *' JUeeJL  Dict,*^ 
Fkllt  Plaxer,  Fig.  1016,  p.  881.  sttprcL 
FxLLT  DussiR,  Fig.  1940,  p.  832,  '^MeeJu  IHeL*' 

Rim  Saw.  A  saw  the  cutting  portion  of 
which  is  annular  and  mounted  upon  a  centnd  cir- 
cular disk. 

See  also  Ring  Saw,  infra. 

Fig.  2189. 


Bim  Saw. 

Ring  Boot.  (3/an<(7«.)  A  caont<ihouc  or  rub- 
ber ring  on  the  fetlock  to  induce  the  horse  to  travel 
wider  and  prevent  interfering.  See  Interfsbivo 
Strap,  Fig.  2089,  p.  1192,  **MetJi.  Did.'* 

Ring  Bush.  A  socket  with  anti-friction  rio^ 
on  its  interior  perimeter,  as  in  some  descriptions  of 
rope  blocks.     See  Fig.  263,  p,  1 19,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Ring  Mallet.  One  the  head  of  which  is 
strengthened  by  rings  driven  upon  it.  See  y.  Fig. 
3032,  p.  1379,  **Afech.  Diet.,**  where  are  also  shown 
other  forms. 

Ring  Plate.  A  ring  in  a  plate  attached  to  a 
wall  to  snpport  a  steam  radiator  pipe  or  coil.  See 
Coij.  Plate,  Fig.  656,  p.  208,  supra. 

Ring  Saw.  A  narrow  cylindrical  saw  with  ser- 
rated edge  running  upon  guides  which  strain  it  and 
keep  it  in  circular  form. 

It  is  a  form  of  scroll  saw.  The  eleennoe  is  effected  bj 
Betting  the  teeth  or  makiiig  the  blade  thinner  towards  the 
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Fig.  2140. 


^Hg  5air  Machine. 

The  in«ideof  the  saw  flte  into  &  groore  on  the  driTer  which 
reTolTcs  the  saw,  so  that  the  neater  the  amount  of  work  on 
the  saw,  the  tighter  the  friction  holds  it ;  and  when  the  mw 
Is  not  at  work,  the  friction  is  only  sufficient  to  reroWe  the 
•aw.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  driring  shaft  from  the 
friction  wheel  are  two  pulleys,  tight  and  loose,  to  reeelTe  a 
2^'  driring  belt.     The  sawtt  can  be  used  from  \'*  to  1'^  wide. 

See  Fig  4334,  p.  1945,  ''Mech.  Diet."  See  also  Rni  Saw, 
siqnra. 

Ring  Splice.  {Nautical.)  A  loop  made  in  a 
rope  bv  splicing  the  end  to  the  standing  part  as  in 
/,  Fig.' 5435,  p.  2279,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

Ring  Top  Fur'nace.  A  charcoal  furnace  for 
smoothing  irons,  etc.,  having  an  annular  top  and 
cross  bars,  removftble  at  pleasure. 

Ring  Valve.  A  valve  of  cylindrical  shape 
sliding    in  a    chamber  ' 

which     has    a    simiLir  ^' 

form  but  has  apertures 
which  afTord  a  through 
way  when  the  valve  is 
lifted. 

The  valve  has  a  ver- 
tical slit  on  one  side  and 
is  expansible  as  the 
screw  forces  it  down 
upon  a  wedge  which  oc- 
cupies an  axial  vertical 
position  within  it. 

Rins'ing  Ma- 
chine'. 1.  A  centrifu- 
gal machine  in  which 
clothes  from  the  rins- 
ine  tub  are  placed  in 
oraer  to  remove  the  wa- 
ter as  far  as  possible  by 
mechanical  means,  be- 
fore placing  the  clothes 
in  the  drying  closet. 
See  Laundry,  Plate 
XXV.,  opp.  p.  532,  su- 
pra. 

2.  A  machine  for  pass- 
ing calicoes,  etc.,  through  water  to  remove  super- 
fluous color,  etc.,  acquired  in  the  dyeing  or  bleach- 
ing processes.     Fig.  4336,  p.  1945,  ''Mech.  Diet." 

Rip'-Rap.  Loose  stone  pitched  around  a  sub- 
aqueous foundation  to  prevent  erosion  by  water. 


Ring  Voire. 
A.  Valve  «tem. 
R  Ring  valve. 
D.  Wedge. 


Many  of  the  most  important  railroad  bridges  have  their 
piers  founded  on  timber  cribs  filled  in  with  stone,  the  timber 
work  being  carried  up  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  lowest 
water  marie  before  starting  the  masonry.  On  bottoms  sub- 
ject to  erosion,  a  plentiful  supply  of  rip-rap  is  dumped 
around  the  foundation  and  replenished  from  season  to  season 
till  weU  solidified. 

This  is  the  usual  system  in  America  when  the  river  bottom 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  solid  bearing  on  stone,  hard-pan, 
or  gravel  can  be  insured.  When  a  soft  material  overlies  a 
hanl  bottom,  loose  stone,  rip-rap,  is  thrown  in  to  form  a 
foundation  for  the  crib  work  or  masonr}'. 

Riv'et.  A  short  bolt  the  end  of  which  is  swaged 
to  prevent  retraction. 

Fig.  2142. 


Ttitlt 


mm  mm 


¥m\i 


Rivets. 


Fig.  2142  shows  a  number  of  forms,  the  greater  number  of 
whidi  are  distinguished  by  the  shapes  of  their  heads. 

Riv'et  Clip'per.  A  tool  like  a  bolt  cutter  for 
clipping  the  superfluous  length  of  rivets  before 
swaging  the  end.    Fig.  4346,  p.  1947,  "Meeh.  Diet." 

Riv'et-hole  Punch.  {Dentistry.)  A  hand 
tool  used  in  perforating  dental  plates  for  the  re- 
ception of  rivets. 

Fig.  214.3. 


Rivtt-hoU  Punch. 

Riv'et-ing  Bur.  A  washer  placed  on  a  rivet 
and  upon  which  the  end  is  swaged  down.  Used 
only  in  small  affairs,  from  1-10"  to  J"  holes. 

Riv'et-ing  S^ob.  A  cup-faced  swage  for 
closing  down  the  rivet  end  upon  the  object  or  upon 
the  bur,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Riv'et-ing  Ma-chfne'.  Several  forms  of  rir- 
eting  machine  are  shown  in  Figs.  4349-4354, 
*' Mech.  Diet."  operating  by  pitman,  cam,  steam, 
hydraulic  power,  etc 
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TweddM's  Suspended  Hydraulic  Riv€ttr. 

Fig.  2144  shown  the  Tweddell  porteble  hydraulic  rireter 
and  crane,  for  riveting  loeomotlre-boiler  foundation  rings, 
wheel-tires,  girders,  crane-work,  boilen,  etc.  The  riTeter 
U  suspended  from  a  specially  designed  hydraulic  crane  by 
means  of  which  the  rireter  is  made  to  command  a  consider- 
able area  without  disconnecting  a  pipe-coupling  or  breaking 
a  pipe-Joint. 

A  slightly  modified  form  of  the  same  is  shown 
more  in  detail  in  Fig.  2145. 

It  consists  of  two  lerers  or  arms  abutting  at  one  extremity, 
and  carrying  at  the  other  two  cuppod  dies,  used  to  form  the 
head  of  the  riTet.  Upon  one  of  these  levers  rest«  the  bottom 
of  a  hydraulic  cylinder,  in  which  work?  a  plunger,  carrying 
a  croAshead  furnished  with  tension  bars,  which,  after  pass- 
ing through  guides  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  are  fas- 
tened to  the  other  lerer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2146.  The  ful- 
crum is  not  situated  at  the  center  of  the  lun^th  of  the  leverK, 
but  at  a  point  distant  about  one  third  of  that  length  from 
one  end. 

The  riveter  may  be  adjusted  in  its  hangings  to  act  on 
seams,  oblique,  horizontal,  or  vertical. 

One  man  raises  and  lowers  the  riveter,  adjusts  it  to  the 
rivets,  and  then  closes  the  dies  on  the  rivets.  Boys  drop  the 
red-hot  rivets  into  place  with  the  head  of  the  rivet  upper- 
most in  horisontal  work.  With  a  skillful  operator,  as  many 
as  6  to  10  red-hot  rivets  may  be  put  in  place  ahead  of  him, 

Fig.  2146. 


TwtddeU  Portabit  Hydraulic  Riveter. 


and  he  can,  on  beam  work,  drive  txom 
10  to  16  rivets  per  minute. 

The  machine  is  used  with  an  accn- 
Q  mulator  which  maintains  an  equable 
^S  pressure  adjustable  from  250  to  2,00)} 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

See  also  Firk-hou  Roia  Bmnm, 
FiK.  10S6,  p.  8SS,  supra. 

Small  riveting  machines  are  used 
for  closing  rivets  on  small  articles  of 
wear  and  convenience,  such  as  bro- 
gans,  boots,  shawl-straps,  valises,  etc. 

A  hydraulic  riveting  machine  drivoi 
by  pump,  and  accumulator,  is  shown 
under  Accvmitlatob,  Fig.  2,  p.2,fl9>ra. 
Adt  .  ♦  ''Iron  Age^'  xxU.,  Oct.  24,  p.  1- 
AOen  •  ''Iron  Agt,"  xviU.,0ct.6,p.  I; 

xxi.,  Apr.l8,p.l. 
Pneumatic.  Alien. 

•  "Enrineer^'  xlviii.,  12  i  xlvi. 

Benunt. 

•  "/nm  Age^'  xxii.,  Oct.  8,  p.  1. 
Arrol^  Br. 

•  "•  fifVM««^/'  zlviL  82. 
MaeeoUj  Br. 

•  "Engineer,^'  xlv.  288. 
McKay  ff  Me  George,  Br. 

•  '' Engineer;*  ■  xivii.  82. 

AfMir,  Eng •  " Setentijie  Amer.  Sup.;' HSR. 

Bteam,  Pu^y^  Jones^  If  Co.  •  "Iron  A^e;'  xvii.,  June  1,  p.  1. 

•  "Srienti^  ilmer.,'*  xxxiv.342. 
«.Sri>«ii/Jf  Amer.;-  xli.  259. 
'Engineering;^  xxi.  ^3 ;  zzi. 

116 :  xxvi.  61-64. 
•"En^er;-  xlvi.    230;    xUv. 

•  "Raiiroad  Gazette;^  vlU.  568. 

•  "Man.  ^  Builder;'  xii.  106. 

•  "Scientific  ^m«r.,"  xxxiv. 226: 

xlii.  146. 

•  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.;'  223&. 
Plant  (hydraulic)  at  In- 

dret  arsenal,  Tweddell^ 

Fr •  "Engineering;''  xxii.  8. 

Suspended   (hydraulic), 

Tweddell,  Br •  "Engineertng;-  xxvii.  66. 

Rivet -heating  furnace, 

Fr •"Scientific  Amer.  Sup.;' 10*&. 


Portable.  Sellers    .     .     . 
Hydraulic,  TweddtU,  Br. 


Rivet -Joints  of  steam 
boilerf,  CatcUy .     .     . 

Rivet-making  machine, 
CoUier^  Br 


.  •  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.;'  Ifi27. 

.  •  "Engineer;'  xliv.  67. 
•  "Scientific  Am.;'  xxxrU.  160. 

Road  Orad'er.    See  Hoad  Leyeler. 

Road  Lev'el-er.  A  scraper  for  lereling  heaps 
of  dumped  earth  thrown  up  to  form  a  road  ;  and 
for  rounding  the  earth  towanls  the  center  of  the 
road.  It  is  a  board,  steel-ahod,  and  traversing 
obliquely  with  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  road. 
Shown  in  b,  Fig.  4693,  p.  2058,  and  Fig.  4365,  p. 
1954,  **Mech,  Did." 

Road  crossing,  standard  *  "Railroad  Gazette;'  xjciii.  656. 
Roadway  of  Kharran,  Babylon  to  Egjpt. 

BuiUJer " 

Road  making    .... 
K«»ad  plane.  La/etree 
HmhIh,  Impt.  of  prairie. 

Ntcholl 


Van  Nostr.'s  Mag.;'  xxiil.  290. 

•  "Scientific  American;'  xxxiv.  275» 

•  "Scientific  American;'  xL  390. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  2399. 

Road  Lo'co-mo'tive.  Notices  of  the  earlj 
road  locomotives,  which  precodetl  the  railway  loco- 
motives, are  given  on  pp.  •1951,  1952,  *'Mtch. 
Diet.'*  The  modem  forms  of  road  steamers,  made 
bv  Thomson  and  by  Ransomes  (Br.),  are  also  shoun 
ill  Figs.  4360,  4361,  Ibid. 

Fig.  2146  shows  the  Aveling  &  Porter  road  locomotive  with 
t'v.u  of  the  standard  forms  of  wagons,  made  to  carry  4  and  6 
ton.-*  n»i<j>ectively.  They  are  with  iron  or  with  wooden  wheels 
and  with  sides  and  ends  to  let  down  or  detach  ;  in  the  Utter 
ca.^'e  to  make  a  platform  truck. 

See  •  "Mfch.  Diet.;'  pp.  1962, 1963. 
History,  machines   and  •  Prof.  Thurston's  report.  "  Vienna 

results Exhibition  Rep'ts;*  197^  ih.yp. 

83,  et  $eq. 
Road  locomotive. 

Marahfi'l  (f  To..  Engl.  *  "  Scientific  American  5kp.,"  886. 
Trials,  Wisconsin  .  .  .  "Iron  Are;'  xxii.,  Aug.  1,  p.  24- 
Road  steamer,  Berlin    .  •  "Scientific  American;'  xliii.  406. 
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Fig.  2146. 


Aveliitg  (f  Porter's  Road  Locomotive. 


fifOAd  roller,  uteam. 
Aveling  tf  Porter,  Br. 


Green.  Br. 

Lindelof  . 


•  ••  Engineering,-'  wtrii.  664. 

•  "Engineer,-  xlriii.  80. 

•  *'Seientifie  Amer.,^^  xxxwii.  162. 

•  ''Engineer,'  1.  246. 

•  *'Eng.  4"  Mining  Jour.,"  xxi.  103. 

Road  Ma-chine'.  A  scraper  raonnted  on 
wheels  .and  used  to  excavate  earth,  transport  it, 
and  dump  it  in  ntu.  Used  in  making  road  by  ex- 
cavating; ditches  at  the  side  and  throwing  the  earth 
into  a  rounded  ridge  to  form  the  road.  —  Pennock, 

See  ExoATATOK,  p.  814:  Road  ScaAPiR,  pp.  1968,  1964; 
Fig.  4694,  p.  2068,  ''Meeh.  Diet.'' 

Road  Plow.  A  strong  plow  used  for  throw- 
ing up  embankments,  excavating  ground  to  be 
movea  bv  the  scraper,  etc. 

Road  Scra'per.  1.  A  horse  shovel  for  mov- 
ing earth.  See  Figs.  4366,  4367,  p.  1954,  and  Figs. 
4693-4695,  p.  2058,  "Meeh.  Diet:* 

2.  An  implement  with  a  long  oblique  blade  which 
is  drawn  on  the  ground  to  level  it,  or  to  gently 
round  it  for  a  road  bed.  Fig.  4365,  p.  1954,  and 
b,  Fig.  4693,  p.  2058,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Roasf  ing  Fur'nace.  A  furnace  for  calcining 
ores  to  remove  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  forms  and  names  are  various : 
subliming,  reverberating,  shaft,  cylinder,  etc.  See 
descriptions  and  illustrations  on  pp.  1954,  1955, 
**  Meeh.  Diet.'* 

See  lint  of  Funutces,  p.  926,  Ibid. 

Bretcster 

Brodie 

Calcining  furnace  ore. 

West  man 

Reverberating,    Mining, 

Cal 

Freiberg 


''Iron  Age,''  xxil.,  July  11,  p.  20. 
■  r«i*  xxiii.,  Mar.  27,  p.  16. 


^'IronJ^e^ 


*  "Iron  Age,^'  xx.,  Aug.  28,  p.  1. 


Bevolving,  Manes  .  . 

Rotary,  Brurkner  .  .  . 
Rotary  cylinder. 

HoweU- White     .  .  . 

Shaft,  Qeritenhofer  .  . 

For  ailrer  ores,  Rurkner 
Process,  HoUoway,  Br.  . 


•  "Engineering,'  xxvlii.  464. 
Painter's  report,  "  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion Report,''  It.  40. 

•  "  SrientifU  American,''  xxxiv.  79. 

•  "Eng.  (  Min.  Jour.,"  xxir.  38. 

•  "Min.  f  Sc.  Press,"  xxxri.  209. 
Painter's  report,  "  Vienna  B3q)osi- 

tion  Report,"  iv.  86. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxii.  676. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxtUI.  88. 


Rock  Drill.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  working 
by  blows  and  by  rotation.  The  former  have  steel 
tools  and  the  latter  black  diamonds. 

See  DiAMOifD  Danx,  Fig.  1681-1688,  pp.  696,  697,  "  Meek. 
Diet.'' ;  Artbsian  Well,  Ibid. ;  Rocx  Drol,  Figs.  4876-4380, 
pp.  1956-1958,  Ibid. ;  Abtxsiah-wiu.  Machine,  Fig.  114,  p. 
4o,  supra. 

Rock  breaker    .     .     .     .*  "Scientific  American  Sup."  606. 

"  New  Blake  •'   .     .     .  •  "Iron  A^e,"  xxi  v.,  Nov.  20,  p.  1. 

American  Diamond  Roek 


DriU  Co. 
Bariow,  Engl. 

BartUu     , 


•  "Eng.  Sr  Min.  Jour.,"  xxlil.  150. 

,  *'"Srifnti^e  American,''  xxxir.  150. 

•  "Srifntific  American  Sup.,"  770. 
Laboulaye'i  "Diet.,''  It.  "Perfo- 
rator." 


Rock  boring  machinery, 
hydraulic,  Brandt,  Or. 

Brossman,  Oer.     .    .    , 

"  Kainotomao,''  Dryden 
If  Davidson^  Br. 

Bryer  .    .     . 


Burleigh 
Can    . 


Diamond .  • 
"  Union  "  . 
Dubois  ^  Francois, 

Gothard  . 
Cranston  .  . 
FeUot  .    .    . 


Ferroux,  Fr. 

Frolieh,  Oer. 
IngersoU  .    . 


"  VanNosirawTs  Mitg."  xril  667. 
.  •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  344. 


Engineer,''  xU.  209. 
.  •  "Seienti/ie  American  Sup."  866. 

•  "  Scienttfie  American  "  xliii.  179. 

•  "Eng.  f  Min,  Jour.,  xxviii.  416. 

.  •  " Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  768, 1718. 
.     Laboulaye's  "  Diet.,''  It.,  "  Perfora- 
tor." 
.  •  "Eng.  t  Min.  Jour.,"  xxii.  ««^ 


St. 


"Eng.  If  Misi.  Jour.,"  xxii.  827. 


•  "Engineering"  xxi.  44. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxi.  86. 
Laboulaye's  '^Dict.,'  i?.,  ••JVf/b- 

rator.'' 

•  "Engineering,"  xxi.  272. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  811. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxri.  881. 
•"Man.^  Builder,"  Tiii.  168;  xi. 

168. 

Rock  Crusher,   Gardner     "Min.  ^  Se.  Press"  xxxir.  19. 

llaud  power,  Jordan,  Br.  •  "Engineer,"  xliv.  394. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1867; 
1761. 

Kainotoman      .     .    .     .  •  "  Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  866. 

Knider,  ChiM.    .     .    .•"  Engineer  "  I.  280. 

Leschot Laboulaye's  "Diet.,"  It.,  "Perfo- 
rator.'' 

Mershon *  "Scientijlc  American,"  xxxri.  B5S. 

Pennce Laboulaye's  "Diet.,"  It.,  "Perfo- 
rator." 

Rand, "  Utile  Giant  ■'  .  •  ^'Seientifie  American,"  xxxTii.  819. 

•  "Scientific  American." xliii.  899. 

•  "Eng.  If  Mm.  Jour.,''  xxri.  448. 
Sach,  Oer. •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  484. 

Shaw  ir  Clark,  Br.     .     .      " Scientific  American  Sup.,"  IbSR. 
Rock  borer  (St.  Gothard)  *" Scientific  American  ^0.,'*  188, 

374,  1392. 
List  of  machines  .    .    .      " Scientijic  American  Stg>.,"  212L 
Paper  on,  by  Darlington 

Br *" Scientijlc  American  Sup.,"  ie9i. 

Rock'er.  (Railway.)  A  curved  iron  casting 
on  which  the  body  of  a  tip-car  rests  and  rocks  in 
discharging. 

Rock'et.  An  illuminating  or  incendiary  pro- 
jectile. 

The  various  kinds  are  cited  and  described  on  p. 
1959,  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Boxer's  Ufe-mTlng,  rope-carrying  rocket,  for  communica- 
I  ting  with  stranded  veMeU,  l»  nhown  and  described  in  "Ord- 
i  nance  Report,"  1878,  Appendix  P,  p.  814  and  Plate  XLI. 


Illuminating 


*  Scientific  American,"  xxxTili.  72. 


The  rocket  harpoon  is  one  projected,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  the  issuing  at  the  rear  of  the  gaseous 
results  of  the  explosive. 

See  list  of  U.  S.  Patents,  which  al^o  includes  bomb  har- 
poons and  bomb  l&noe,  under  ILarpook. 

Rock^ing  Bar.  A  bar  in  a  stove  or  furnace 
on  which  the  grate  rocks,  and  in  some  cases  tips. 

Rock'ing  Pier.  A  bridge  pier  for  supporting 
a  railway  track  or  iron  truss  across  a  ravine  or 
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Talley,  its  upper  end  having  a  motion  longitadi- 
nallj  of  the  8aid  trnss  bb  the  same  contracts  or  ex- 
pands. It  is  a  substitute  for  supporting  the  end 
of  the  trass  upon  rollers  on  a  rigid  pier. 

It  is  nsed  on  the  Dysdal  V  lad  net  on  the  Chris- 
tiana &  Fredrikshald  Railway,  Norway. 

The  pien  which  support  the  supentructare  are  of  wronsfat 
iron  with  bltti(^e-work  web.  In  the  longitudinal  direction 
of  the  riaduct,  which  is  608^  in  length,  there  is  only  a  single 
column  between  each  npan,  possessing  no  stability  in  itself, 
and  the  upper  end  in  allowed  to  more  along  with  the  super- 
structure when  the  latter  expands  and  contracta  The  lower 
end  of  each  pier  rests  on  a  hinged  shoe,  so  that  breaUnf 
strains  are  aroided,  and  the  load  is  always  rendered  centnu 
to  the  pier  columns.  The  movement  of  iron  work  in  a  lon- 
gitudinal direction  is  trani^ferred  to  the  one  abutment  on 
which  are  the  neceoMir}-  bed-plates,  proridad  with  rollers : 
on  the  other  the  nuperstructure  is  kept  in  place  by  a  fixed 
shoe. 

Fig.  2147 


"^'S^S  -^ 


Rociin^S  Saw-ttibU. 

Rock'ing    Saw'-ta-ble.     A  form  of  cross- 
cutting  machine  in  which  the  stuff  is  laid  on  a  ta- 

Fig.  2148. 


ble  which  rocks  on  an  axis.  The  table  is  counter- 
balanced by  a  pendulous  weight,  and  the  thmsting 
forward  of  the  table  brings  the  stuff  to  the  actioD 
of  the  saw,  and  conyersely.    Fig.  2147. 

Rcld  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  making 
round  sticks,  snch  as  dowels,  pins,  stretchers,  broom- 
handles,  etc. 

The  revolving  head  is  on  the  principle  of  a  hol- 
low auger,  and  is  mounted  upon  a  column.  A 
chuck  of  the  proper  size  is  fitted  into  the  hollow 
arbor  on  which  is  the  pulley  driven  by  band  from 
the  countershaft  beneatn. 

The  feeding  mechanism  consists  of  two  pain  of  rollerfi ;. 
the  receirini^  rollers  are  groored  to  receiTe  the  aqaax«  stick ; 
the  dischaiging  rollers,  circular  grooved,  to  reedve  and  feed 
out  the  finished  rod.  The  rollers  are  geaoned  and  driven  from 
one  belt ;  are  adjusted  to  the  required  pressure  for  feeding 
the  stuff,  and  removable  for  different  siaee.  The  recciring 
rollers  are  turned  out  of  the  way  when  changing  the  chocks 
or  clearing  them  of  broken  rods.  It  will  torn  from  If  to 
25^  per  minute.  Three  sixes  are  made :  to  work  V*  and  un- 
der, l^f  and  under,  2^'  and  under,  respectively. 


Fay 


*En^neer^'''  xIt.  4%. 


Rolled  Plate  Olaas.  Rollinjr  glass  has  been 
to  some  extent  substituted  for  casting  on  tables,  in 
England,  France,  and  Belgium. 

**  Instead  of  being  ea«t  with  the  coetly  apparatus  necessary 
for  plate  glaas  of  lai^  siies,  this  glaM  is  cast  in  a  very  sim- 
ple manner.  A  basin  or  dipper  is  introduced  into  the  gla» 
and  filled  up :  this  dipper  i»  suspended  upon  a  hook  placed 
in  front  of  the  pot,  to  enable  the  workmen  to  dip  and  with- 
draw it  with  facility  when  it  is  full.  This  dipper  is  carried 
over  an  iron  table,  and  by  riving  a  blow  upon  it  all  the  cooled 
filaments  and  pieces  attadied  to  the  outside  fall  olF.  The 
dipper  is  now  emptied  over  the  casting  table,  the  thicknesa 
of  the  glass  being  regulated  by  metallic  pieces  or  rolee.  The 
roller  Is  parsed  over  the  mass  by  the  workmen,  back  and 
forth.  These  plates  are  sometimes  imprinted  with  quadran- 
gular ribs,  Tery  close  to  one  another,  bi  order  to  hide  the  de- 
fects or  air  bubbles  which  are  likely  to  occur  with  this  mode 
of  dipping  glass.  Them  plates  are  usually  cast  about  one 
cightii  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  used  for  covering  hot- 
houses, for  door  panels,  and  for  windows.-  —  Colne. 

Roller.  1 .  Land  rollers  and  clod  crushers  are 
considered  on  pp.  572,  1962,  1963, **Mech.  DicL** 
and  p.  201,  supra. 

Fig.  2149  IS  the  roller  adapted  to  steam  ptow 
ciiUurc- 

Thr  itnplDoietit  \\nn  a  width  ^i  15^,  and  may  be  fitted  with 
aii.v  dt'fjfription  fd  poller^  raiooth,  corrugated,  or  N'ctlmiaL 
The  (iUfipf^ndivl  fnme  Lb  hinged  In  the  middk  and  can  bf 
rcurlilv  t&keii  to  pkcep,  m  that  in  moving  from  field  to  field 
tbr  twfk  Imlrcit  itm  iiutled  one  behind  the  other,  and  papx 
rf^iiTftileutly  along  an  ordjjuuy  or  a  fjarm  road  or  through 

Tbf'  t'reiich  Ttmhnttm-mnimm  f oart-roller )  haa  a  cart  body 
on  a  if^nai  iron  roUert,  for  use  on  Ktt  and  treaehenms  toiL 

Fig.  2140. 


Rod  MachifU. 


Powlrr's  H&Urr  fur  Sieam  Fhw  OuttMft. 

The  Trench   roller,  SifftHnt-Ho^brtrnk^  U  scolloped  and 
I  be  riJges  are  jiharp  and  penetialliig. 

3.  i\i<)lc'a  cjilender  rolls  iire  shown  in  Fig.  499, 
|i.  152,  supra. 

MiiiuitiM-turo  iif  <'hilled      '' ,'<f4t'nnfre  Aineriran  Sup.^^  bS3* 

Pooie  ^  Co * '' Sntniijie  Amtriean  Sup.,^' btfL 

French  calendering  machine.  Fig.  500,  p.  158,  wpm. 
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Roller  Bar.  The  sharp-edge  bar,  or  knife,  in 
the  bed  of  a  rag-cutting  machine. 

Roller  Bear'ing.  A  socket  for  a  roller  jonr- 
naly  having  anti-friction  rollers  on  its  interior  pe- 
rimeter. Fig.  263,  p.  119,  ''Meek.  Diet."  A  ring 
bush, 

HigUy  .    •    •  " SeietUi/U  Ameriean  SuppknuHt,'''  1412. 

Roller  Grip.  The  device  for  clutching  the 
traveling  rope  m  that  svstem  of  traction  of  cars 
used  on  London  and  Blackwall  railwav  in  1844. 
See  Rope  Railway,  p.  1983,  •*ifecA.  Vict,",-  In- 
clined Plane,  Ibid. 

The  plan  adopted  in  San  Franciico  and  Chicago,  and  pro- 
posed for  the  East  River  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  oon«ist8  in  grasping 
the  rope  between  sheaTes  or  groored  steel  rollers  and  ap- 
plying brakes  to  the  periphery  of  the  rollers  opposite  the 
point  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  rope.  This  per- 
mits perfect  control  of  the  movements  of  the  car,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  on  the  Silver  Street  Railway  in  San  Fran- 
cisco', where  there  Ls  a  two-mile  cable  on  a  steep  grade. 

See  WiaB  Ropb  Railway,  Fig.  7293,  p.  2796,  "JHecA.  IKcX." 

Roller  Mill.  1 .  Specifically  :  a  mill  in  which 
wheat  is  made  into  flonr  by  a  cracking  process,  by 
passing  between  rollers  consecutively  arranged  in 
pairs. 

The  wheat  passes  through  five  sets  of  rollers,  each  set 
closer  than  the  former.  These  rollers  are  BO"  long  and  l(y' 
in  diameter.  After  passing  between  each  set  of  rollers  it  is 
bolted.  The  last  rollers  have  hardly  anything  but  wheat 
hulls  and  the  waxy  germs  which  do  not  crack  up,  but  smash 
together.  The  flr^t  rollers  crack  the  kernels  of  wheat  into 
say  six  pieces.  The  starchy  substance  which  rattles  out 
drops  through  the  cloth  sieves  or  bolting  cloths. 

These  six  pieces  are  broken  between  the  next  rollers  into 
thirty-six  pieces.  Then  the  white  starch  crumbs  are  sifted 
out  again,  and  the  thirty-six  pieces  are  passed  between  still 
tighter  rollers,  which  crack  them  into  216  pieces ;  another 
set  of  rollers  multiply  each  of  these  particles  into  six  more, 
making  them  aggregate  1,293.  Another  set  of  rollers  screwed 
together  with  tremendous  pressure  makes  7,776  pieces. 

The  numbers  of  course  are  only  approximate,  and  are 
given  merely  to  make  the  description  of  the  process  more 
clear. 

See  also  Ctundkr  Mill  ;  IIioh  Millcco,  stqn-a ;  RoLLn 
Mill,  Fig.  4404,  p.  1964,  '-ilf^cA.  Diet:' 

See  the  following  references  :  — 

On •••ilw.  iW«fr,"iv.  7,28,49,61,84. 

AUis  If  Co •  ''American  MiUer;'  v.  169. 

Granite  roll,  Brinjes  If 

Goodwin^  Br.    ...  •  *' Engineer y-"*  xlvii.  4. 

Bucholz •  ''Enpneer,-'  1.  90. 

Buda  Pesth ''Seientijie  American  Sup. ^'VSSi. 

2179. 

Carter,  Br •  "Bn^n^er,"  xlvi.  403. 

Controversy  and  suits.  .      "  Seient\fie  American:^  xlil.  26S. 
Darmo,  Swits.     .    .     .  •  ''Engineering,''''  xxx.  250. 

*  '.'Engineer,^'  xlvi.  258. 
Downton,  middlings      .  •  "American  Miller:''  iv.  48. 
EtduT,  Wyis  If  Co.   .     .  •  "  Scientijie  American  Sup.'^  617. 
Frauen/eU,  Pesth      .    .  •  "American  Miller,'  viii.  40. 
Oanz^  Cb.,Buda-Pe8th  •  "Engineering,''  xxviii.  29. 

•  "Scientijie  American  Sup.,'''  2684. 

Gray •  "North  Western  MiUer,"  viii.  169. 

Mechivart.  Austria    .     .  •  "Engineer,'*  xlvi.  105. 

"Engineer,^^  1.  90. 

Namur ^  " Scientijie  American  Sup.:' Qll . 

Steven* •  "American  MiUer,"  viii.  JC4. 

Wegmann *  "American  Miller,"  r.  101,1%, 

Austria •  " Engineer ,''  xlviii.  61,  64. 

SwiU •"fi'n^iiwer,"  xlvi.  258. 

2.  Generally :  the  term  includes  varions  forms  of 
mills  for  coarse  grinding  of  grain  for  feed.  See 
Gbindinq  Mill,  supra,  and  references /)(msii?i. 

See  list  under  Mill,  p.  604,  supra. 

See  also  Cank  Mills  ;  Oil  Cake  Breakkks  ;  CAUNDKaino 
Machinxs,  etc.,  and  Rolumo  31iu.. 

Roller  Skates.  A  long  series  of  illustrated 
articles  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  "Engineer," 
vol.  xii.,  pp.  85,  102,  121,  129,  159,  167,  185,  208, 
223,241,263,287. 

Roller  skate,  Plimpton  .  *  "Engineer."  xli.  121. 

Saladee •  **/ro/i  ^/f?,'*  xix.,  May  17,  p.  1. 

Roller  skate  rink,  N.  Y.      "Scientific  American,''  xl.  112. 

Paris *"  Scientific  American  Stqt.f"  d^. 


Rolling  Bridge.    One  whose  roadway  trav- 
erses longitudinally  on  piers  as  in  the  proposed 
Thames  bridge.     ''Engineering "  ♦aud.  188,  or  on 
rails,  as  in  Figs.  4407,  4408,  p.  1985,  "Mech.  Diet.** 
•"ScUntifie  American  Si^.'' 812. 

Rolling  Col'ter  Plow.  One  having  a  cir- 
cular sharpedged  disk  rolling  in  advance  of  the 
mold-board  to  cut  the  sod. 


?ig.  2150. 


RoUing  Colter  Plow. 

Rolling  Mill.  History,  varieties,  and  patterns 
of  rolled  plates  and  bars,  ♦pp.  1966-1969,  "Mech, 
Diet:* 

See  also  Armor  Platb,  Ibid,  et  supra. 

A  rolled  turret  armor  plate  13'  10"  long,  8'  6" 
wide,  and  2'  7"  thick,  weighing  65  metric  tons,  was 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

The  rolling  mill  for  sole-leather  has  a  small 
brass  roller,  driven  by  steam-power  and  passing 
over  a  concave  bed  covered  with  brass,  to  which 
any  degree  of  proximity  majr  be  given  by  a  system 
of  compound  levers,  thns  giving  any  desired  pres- 
sure,   it  is  used  for  rolling  sole-leather. 

Japlin-a  process  for  making  flat  rings  for  lamp-shade  and 
similiar  purposes  cotuLsts  in  passing  a  strip  between  tapering 


Fig.  2151. 


RoUing  Mill  for  Flat  Rings. 

rolls  which  expand  the  exterior  perimeter  more  than  the 
interior,  giving  a  play  to  the  strip  which  results  In  a  flat 
ring.  ThiB  is  subjected  to  pressure  hi  dies  to  give  it  any 
required  form. 


Rolling  mill,  first  in  Am 
Mill  and  Engine,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa • 

Rolling  mill,  Borisog- 
lebflk,  Russia     .     .    .  * 

Carnegie  Bros • 

Phanix  Iron  Co.  .  .  • 
Clutch,  Weston,  Br.  .  ♦ 
Continuous,  Jenkins .  .  * 
Eye  bars,  Kloman  ,  .  • 
Continuous,  Lauth  .  . 
Eye-bars,  Kloman  .  .  • 
Engine,  Brotherhood,  Br.  * 

Crewe,  Br • 

Plate-rolling  .  .  .  .  • 
Reversing  engine,  Br.  .  * 
Reversing  apparatus. 

Christie,  Br 

Reversing  gear,  Christie  * 
Rererring-engines,  Cleve- 
land. Engl • 

Reversing  engine. 
Eston,  Br • 


"Scientific  Amerrcan,"  xlii.  291. 
"Engineering,"  xxif.  S20. 

"Engineering:'  xx\x.  6. 
"Scientijk  American,"  xlii.  148. 
"Engineering,"  xxix.  108. 
"E«giiw«r,"  xlviii.  159. 
".fron  Age,"  xxiii.,  March  20,  p.  1. 
"Tron  Age.^'  xxiii..  April  24,  p.  1. 
" Iron  Age,"  xxill..  March  27,  p.  20. 
"Iron  Age,"  xxxlii.,  April 24, p.  1. 
"Engineering,"  xxi.  341. 
"  Engineering,' ■  359. 
"Iron  Age,"  xxv.,  Jan.  22.  p.  1. 
"Engineering,"  xxv.  888,  4a). 

"  Tron  Age,"  xlx..  May  10,  p.  15. 
"Engineer,"  xlii.  80. 

"Iron  Age,"  xlx.,  Feb.  16,  p.  1. 

"Engineer,'*  xUlL  41. 
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BeTening,  Faraley,  Br.  •  *'Bi^ineerimg,'^  zzil.  877. 
Knginei,  Farnley,  Br.  ,  •  *'  Engineering,^^  xxil.  881. 
RfTersing,  Ktoman  .  .  •  ^^Ettgintering,'^  xxrii.  19. 
Reveniing  engine. 

Kolpinft,  RuMia     .    .  •  ^'Ettgineering,'*  zxtti.  106. 
Three-high  forstoel  ingots 

BiUings •  *' Sei*nt\fic  Atnmeam  Sup.,"  2d^ 

Wire-rod  train. 

Cambria  Iron  Co. .    .  *  ** Engineering,''''  zzri.  41. 

Report  by  HolUy,  Group  I.,  *^  Centennial  RepaiU,"  rol. 
lU.,  p.  42. 

iUnner  oo  "  Boll  Taming." 

Rolling-mold  Plow.     A  plow  in  which  a 
cnnred-faced  roller  is  snbstitated  for  the  rear  por- 


Fig.  21fi2. 


RoUing-mold  Plow. 

tion  of  the  mold-board.    It  is  desijcned  to  lessen 
friction  in  taming  over  the  furrow-slice. 

Ron'geur.  {SurgiccU,)  A  bone-gnawing  or 
gouging  forceps.  PosVs  rongeur  is  specifically  for 
the  mastoid  bone. 

Roof.  References  to  structure,  Figs.  4420-^423, 
and  Plates  III..  Lll.,  "  Mech.  Diet:' 

Particulars  of  recent  improTements  :  — 

Bitumiuouf *'Atanufact.  If  Bmlder,''  riii  10. 

Corrugated  metal. 

Brmton,  Br •  "Engineer,^^  xlri.  21. 

Iron •  **lron  Age,'^  xix.,  May  10,  p.  7. 

For  iron  structures,  line, 

lead,  felt,  glam  .     .    .  •  **Iron  Age,''  xx.,  Aug.  80,  p.  6. 
Lining,  mineral  wool     .  •  "  Manufact.  ^  Builder,^'  x.  108. 
Materials,  on     ....     **/ro» /irf,'»  xxiii.,  April  8,  p.  7. 
(Northern  By.  of  France)*  "Srt>nli/ie  American  9up.,^^  668. 
(Liverpool    St.   Station, 

London) •  "SciVnii/Sf  ^m*r»can  •5w/?.,"  663. 

Railway  Station,  EngL     •  ''Scitntt/if  American  Sup.,''  920. 
Sheet-iron,  Huffman    .  •  **Eng.  f  Min.  /.,"  May  3,  xxrii. 

*'     ■  .  •  ''Manufact.  If  Builder,"  xU.  222. 

.      ^'Srientific  American  Sup.,''  745. 
.      •'  Scienlijic  Amer.,"  xxxix.  868. 

Roofs  and  roof-trusses:  *  Labouiaye's  **Dict.  des  Art*  et 
Manufactures,'^  vol.  iv.,  ed.  1877,  article  **  Charvente,"  Figs. 
8389-5406. 

''Paving  and  roofing  composition*"  is  the  subject  of  a 
volume  containing  a  dijrest  of  the  United  StHten  and  British 
patents,  by  L.  W.  SinKabaugh,  Washington,  1875,  and  a  sub- 
aequent  supplement. 

Campin.  "  On  the  Construction  of  Iron  Roofs,  a  Theoret- 
ical and  Practical  Treatise.''' 


Fig.  2lci3. 


Northrup  . 
Wide  span    .    . 
Wooden,  Brown 


Hortisby^s  Root  Cutter. 


Root  Cut^r.  A  machine  for  slicing  roou 
for  feeding  to  live  stock. 

There  are  yarious  types :  conical,  cylinder,  and 
disk,  plain,  toothed,  enrcdding  cutters,  stepped 
cutters,  double  sets  of  cutters. 

Several  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  4430-4432,  pp. 
1975,  1976,  '*Mech.  Diet.'' 

Fig.  2158  is  the  Homsby  root  cutter  (British).  It  cuts  the 
root  into  finger  pieces  the  whole  length  of  the  root.  By  the 
disposition  of  the  hopper  and  curve  of  the  knives  ttie  roots 
are  not  rolled  in  the  hopper,  but  drawn  toward  the  center  of 
the  disk,  the  result  being  that  the  finger  pieces  are  delivered 
unbroken. 

Fig.  2154  is  Pinet's  conical  disk  root  cutter  (French).  The 
teeth  of  the  knives  project  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  cone 
and  remove  slices  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
teeth  and  of  a  thicknecv  equal  to  the  distance 
of  their  projection  beyond  the  face  of  the  cone. 
The  weight  of  the  roots  in  the  hopper  keeps 
them  against  the  cone.  The  slices  escape  into 
the  hollow  cone. 

Variations  in  the  knivee  for  the  pnrposM  of 
feeding  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  are  found  in  several 
^  machines,  otherwise  similar  in  all  features. 
Such  machines  are  said  to  rasp,  pulp,  shred, 
mince,  cut  (emincer,  r6per,  comper,  etc.),  as  the 
case  may  be. 
See  •  BBR-KjksPiHO  Machivx,  Figs.  263-364,  npra. 
Decauville  ( Fr.),  •  for  beets  in  alcohol  factory. 

Fig.  2154. 


Pinet's  Root  Cutter. 

Laboulaye's  "Diet,  des  Art*  et  Manufactures,"  vol.  iv.,  ed. 
1877,  article  "Distillation.' 
Sec  also  Ihid.,  iii.  "Sucre." 

Stammer,  French  *  Dept.  Agriculture,  Special  Beport  No. 
28,  Washington,  Plate  XXII. 

."^  also  Knight's  report  on  Group  76,  Paris  Expositioa, 
"  U.  S.  Covimissioner's  Reports,'"'  voL  v.,  pp.  206-212,  em- 
bracing those  of  — 

Bodin France. 

Hunt  ff  Tnwell England. 

Perklt-y,  Sim.^.  if  Co England. 

Maiden  Iron  Work* England. 

Pinet France. 

Root  Dig'ger.  A  machine  for  lifting  roots 
from  the  ground.  Specifically  for  beets  and  pota- 
toes. 

Dr.  Knight's  report  of  Class  76  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878  contains  views  and  descriptions  of  the  following  imple- 
ments ("Paris  Exposition  (1878)  Report*,"  vol.  v.,  pp.  4d-o2): 

Potato-difTffer  (simple  effet) France. 

Potato-di^g^'r  (double  effet) France. 

Potato-dij^er,  Penney England. 

Potato-diKger,  Spear United  SUtes. 

Beet-pullors,  Detahaie-Tailleur France. 

Boot-digger,  Beet,  Eveloy,*' French  Dept.  Agric.  S^.  Repi.,'- 
No.  28,  Plates  VII.,  VIII. 

Delahaie-TaiUeur,  "French  Dept.  Agric.  S^.  Rept.,''  Xo. 
28,  Plates  VII.,  VIII. 

Wnhlko_ff\  "  German  Dept.  Agric.  Sp.  Rept.,"  No.  28,  Plate 
Mil. 

S*ee  Beet  Root  Diooee,  Figs.  265-2(n',.«i9ira,'  Potato  Dio- 
OKR,  supra. 
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Root  Bz-tract'or.  {Dental.)  A  fine  pronged 
foroepit.    A  goage  or  claw. 

Root  Filler.  {Dental.)  A  tool  for  plngging 
cavities  of  carious  teeth.    See  Pluogbr,  supra. 

Root  For'cepB.  {Dental.)  An  extracting  for- 
ceps with  narrow  jaws.  See  list  under  Forceps, 
p.  354,  supra. 

Root  Ma-chine'.  See  under  the  Tarious 
heads,  Root  Cdtteks,  Hoot  Washers,  etc. ; 
also  Beet  Rasp;  Beet  Root  Digger;  Potato 
Digger,  etc. 

Dr.  Knight's  report  on  Agricultural  Implements  (Class  76), 
at  the  Pari«  Expooition  of  1868,  gives  views  and  descriptions 
of  the  following  macbi.ies  for  treating  roots  for  food  :  — 

Root-washer,  Bodin France. 

Root-washer,  PemotUt France. 

Potato-assorter,  Penney  if  Co England. 

Root-cutter,  E.  Bodin France. 

Root-eutter,  Hunt  ^  Tawell England. 

Root-cutter,  toothed  knife England. 

Double-acting  root-cutter,  Picksley,  Sim.s  If  Co.  .    England. 
Root-shredder,  MaUton  Iron  Worksy  Maldon     .    .    England. 

Root-cutter,  Pinel France. 

Root-cutter,  frusto-conical  cutter France. 

Portable  cooking  apparatus.  Beaumt France. 

Agricultural  caldron,  FoucAc Fiance. 

Agricultural  boiler,  Bodin France. 

Steam-cooking  apparatus},  Richmond  If  Chandler  .    England. 

Root  Puller.  1.  A  machine  for  lifting  roots 
from  the  ground.     See  Root  Digger,  supra. 

Fig.  2155 


Root  PuUer. 


2.  A  claw  to  which  horses  or  oxen  are  hitched  to 
drag  roots  from  the  soil  in  clearing  land. 

Root  Rasp.  A  machine  for  pulping  roots. 
See  Beet  Root  Rasp,  Figs.  262-264,  pp.  89,  90, 
supra. 

Root  Shred'der.  A  machine  for  reducing 
roots  to  shreds  for  feeding  to  stock.  The  machine 
shown  in  Fig.  2156  has  a  disk  occupied  by  a  multi- 
tude of  tearing  points  in  the  sectors  between  the 
radial  knives.  The  points  tear  the  cut  surfaces  of 
the  roots,  and  then  tne  knife  removes  the  ragged 
surface. 

Fig.  2166. 


Albaret's  root-cutter  (Fr.),  for  slicing  the  beets  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  alcohol,  luu  six  notched 
Itnives  on  a  disk,  and  the  slices  of  root  pass  into  the  ease, 
and  so  to  tlie  floor  below. 

Rope  Clamp.  A  device  to  secure  the  end  of  a 
cord,  as  in  the  case  of  a  round  lathe  belt ;  or  a  con- 
nector for  the  signal  rope  of  railway  cars. 

The  clamping  Jaws,  as  shown  in  the  engxarlngs,  are 
formed  by  two  semi-tubes,  a  and  B,  made  with  teeth  on 
their  inner  faces  to  hold  the  rope  and  prevent  its  slipping 
out.    A  pin  passes  through  lugs  on  each  to  form  a  hinge 

Fig.  2167. 


joint.  This  pin  may  be  remoTMl  to  attach  the  end  of  tho 
rope  by  placing  it  on  one  jaw,  when  the  other  is  laid  upon 
it  and  the  pin  inserted.  An  inclined  groore  is  cut  in  the 
solid  ends  of  the  clamping  jaws,  above  tne  hinge,  to  receive 
a  wedge,  D,  which  is  formed  on  the  edge  of  the  spirally 
threaded  stem,  on  which  is  a  nut,  resting  against  a  washer. 
S  is  a  swivel  ring  on  the  end  of  the  stem  D,  and  F  a  hook  on 
the  ring  for  an  attachment.  The  wedge  is  tightened  by  turn- 
ing the  nut  D''. 

Rope-dri'ving  (3«ar.  A  means  of  transmis- 
sion 01  power  from  a  driver  to  machinery.  A  sub- 
stitute for  belting. 

In  a  notable  case,  in  Manchester,  England^he  fly-wheel 
is  made  to  serve  as  driving  drum  also ;  it  is  22^  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  about  20  tons.  It  is  grooved  for  the  reception  of 
12  hempen  ropes,  each  ^'  in  girth,  six  of  the  ropes  being 
intended  to  drive  one  line  of  shafting,  and  six  the  other. 
The  rope  drums  or  pulleys  on  the  shafting  are  6^  in  diameter ; 
the  rims  are  made  heavy  and  are  grooved,  as  is  the  driving 
drum,  but  for  onlv  six  ropes.  The  width  of  the  grooves  is 
2  7-16"  ;  total  depth,  8J"  ;  the  radius  of  the  bottom  curve, 
^' ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  two  sides  to  each  other  is 
about  49^.  It  will  be  apparent  from  these  particulan  that 
the  ropes  do  not,  even  when  pressed  somewhat  out  of  shape 
when  doing  full  duty,  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  grooves, 
but  on  the  sides,  and*  the  wear  is,  therefore,  at  the  points  of 
contact.  The  wear,  after  18  months'  use,  waj*  tolerably  uni- 
form all  around  the  section,  thuo  indicating  that  the  ropes 
do  not  present  the  same  parts  of  their  circumference  to  be 
continuously  gripped  in  the  grooves. 

See  also  Cable  Carriee,  Fig.  494,  p.  150,  suftra. 

WULM  Wat,  Figs.  7806.  7307,  pp.  2^8,  2799,  "Mech.  DwI." 

Wiai  Rope,  Fig.  7291,  p.  2795,  Ibid. 
Gear **  Scientific  Ameriran,^' xxxri.  42. 


Rope  clamp,  Page 
Rope  driving  gear. 

Good/elloio  .     . 

Smith,  Br.    .    . 


Root  Shredder, 


*  **  Scientific  American,'^  xxxv.  99. 

•  ''Scientific  American  Sup.,-^  1268. 
,  •  ''Engineer,"  xliii.  444. 

"Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  April  26,  p.  7. 

Ropes,  power  transmis- 
sion by •  '*Iron  Age,"  xvii.,  Feb.  24,  p.  1. 

Rope    transmission    in 
mills,  Peargon  .     .     .  •  ''Engineering,^*  xxi.  76. 

Rope-mold'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
scroll-turning  stuff  for  balusters,  stretchers,  etc. 

The  molding  is  cut  by  a  revolving  cutter  head,  with  cut- 
ters to  suit  the  style  or  sixe  of  work-  The  stick  being  first 
turned  round  by  a  rod)  machine  or  lathe,  is  fed  in,  and  at 
the  same  time  revolved  by  the  feed  attachment,  the  feed  and 
guides  being  adjustable  to  the  different  sixes.  The  machine 
works  any  sise,  from  3^'  down,  making  a  very  smooth  fin- 
ished molding,  requiring  little  or  no  after  finish.  By  an 
arrangement  for  working  the  stick  at  an  angle  with  the  cut- 
ters, the  style  of  the  twist  can  be  altered,  and  made  close  or 
open,  as  desired.  —  Rogers. 

See  also  Balustrr  Latbx,  p.  71,  sispra. 

CARvnro  ATTACHMcirr  roa  Lathes,  Fig.  666,  p.  174,  supra. 

Rose  Burn'er.  Or  Rosette  Burner.  A  form 
of  ^as  burner  in  which  the  gas  issues  at  a  circular 
series  of  openings,  the  jets  resembling  petals.     Sec 

BUNSUN-BURNER   FUBNACE. 

See  abio  b  c,  Fig.  6924,  p.  2411.  "Mech.  Dirt.'' 

The  burner  shown  in  Fig.  2168  gives  a  single  flame  toe 
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crucibles,  and  a  drole  of  flAiUM  whan  liquidn  are  to  be  heated 
in  veiMb  of  gUua  or  porcelain.    The  burner  a  6  U  similar  to 


Flg.2U& 


Rou  Goi  Burners. 

Bunsen'a ;  c,  a  regulator  to  control  the  entrance  of  the  air 
into  a  box,  a,  and  thus  prevent  the  flame  from  blowing 
down ;  </,  the  row,  which  divides  and  spreads  the  flame 
when  put  on  the  top  of  tube  6.  e  shows  the  single  or  ignit- 
ing flame  ;  6,  the  spread  or  evaporating  flame. 

Rose  Olass.  A  celebrated  Freoch  glass,  pre- 
pared in  a  special  manner. 

A  certain  quantity  of  auriferous  glass  is  prepared  before- 
hand, and  run  in  thin  plates,  and  fragments  of  these  plates 
are  used  by  the  glass  blower  to  fuse  upon  his  work,  and  thus 
give  it  a  superficial  coloration.  It  often  happens  that  the 
same  composition  of  auriferous  crystal  gives  pUtes  of  rery 
different  shades,  some  colorless,  others  Unged  more  or  less 
deeply  with  rose  or  red,  and  some  almost  black  ;  these  dif- 
ferences being  due  to  two  causes,  namely,  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace  in  which  the  fusion  has  been  effeoted,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  mold  into  which  the  melted  metal  is 
run.  For  light  colored  plates  the  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace is  made  low,  and  the  mold  vexy  cold  ;  blue  pUtes  are 
sometimes  produced  under  the  same  circumstances,  which, 
if  reheated,  take  the  normal  color,  as  do  also  the  colorless 
and  very  pale  rose  glasses.  Crystal  colored  with  gold  is 
merelv  a  vitreous  matter,  holding  in  suspension  metallic 
gold  in  a  state  of  very  fine  subdivision.  It  is  stated  that 
on  attentively  examining  the  red  plates,  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
in  the  mass  a  multitude  of  most  brilliant  specks  of  metallic 
gold,  forming  a  sort  of  arenturine  (which  see). 

Ro-aette'.  (Nautical.)  A  form  of  knot.  See 
32,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  "  Mech.  Diet:' 

Ro-sette'  Cut'ter.  A  steel  cutter  of  inverse 
form  for  forming  a  circular  ornament  of  wood. 

Flg.21fie. 


BouU's  Rosette  Cutter. 

Ros'in  Core.  A  dry-saud  core  in  which  rosin 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
adhesiveness  and  strength  ot  the  sand  when  dried. 

Ros'in  Oil.  (Leather.)  A  compound  of  melted 
rosin  and  linseed  oil. 

Ro'ta-ry-bed  Planning  Ma-chine'.  One 
with  a  contmuously  moving  bed.  See  Traversing- 
BED  Planing  Machine,  Fig.  6627,  p.  2620,  ''Mech. 
Diet." 

Ro'ta-xy  En'glxie.  See  Rotary  Stdam  En- 
gine. 

Ro'ta-xy  Mor'tls-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  form 
of  mortising  machine  in  which  the  cutter  revolves 


and  works  by  a  routing  action;  as  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  form,  in  which  the  cutting  is  done  by 
a  reciprocated  chiseL 

Fig.  2160. 


Mortising,  Routing,  and  lUeessing  Maekin*. 

The  work  is  dogged  or  chucked  to  a  table  which 
has  a  compound  movement  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  rotary  router. 

Ro'ta-ry  Plow.  A  rotary  plow  which  acts  as 
a  spader  is  shown  in  Fig.  4464,  p.  1988,  "Meek 
Diet."  See  also  Spading  Machine,  p.  3252, 
Ibid.  *^ 

The  rotary  plow  shown  in  Fig.  2161.  The  piece  acting  ss 
share  and  mold-board  is  a  circular  disk  or  conical  frustum 

Fig.  2161. 


Rotary  Flow. 

which  penetrates  the  soil,  lifts  a  slice  and  turns  it  oret. 
The  cut  shows  a  double  or  two-furrow  plow. 

Rota-ry  Pump.  A  pump  which  acts  by  a 
rotary,  in  contradistinction  to  a  reciprocating  ac- 
tion. 

Under  the  caption  Rotary  Pump,  pp.  1988, 1989, 
"Mech.  Diet.,*'  24  illustrations  are  given  of  rotary 
pumps  of  various  kinds :  single  and  double  pistons 
and  centrifugal. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  Douglas  pump,  Tig.  2163,  the 
shaded  portion  with  arrows  bidicatcs  the  water  and  its  di- 
rection. The  pistons  are  three  in  number,  and  operated  br 
a  scroll  raoe  in  which  the  rollers  of  the  pistons  work.  By 
this  means  the  pistons  are  held  against  the  inner  perim^er 
of  the  cylinder  in  which  they  woric,  and  withdrawn  to  pass 
the  abutment.  Passages  through  the  slidee  balance  the 
water  pressure  on  their  respectire  sides. 

Samain'M  pump  (French)  is  shown  in  Fig.  2168.  It  has 
four  palettes,  arranged  in  pairs  and  moTinff  in  slots  in  the 
cross  of  the  arbor.  They  are  so  ammged  that  when  one  is 
out,  abutting  against  the  interior  perimeter  of  the  chamber, 
the  other  is  in,  passing  its  lowest  position  in  oontaet  with 
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the  Abutmeat.    The  arrown  show  the  direction  of  the  wm« 
ter. 
Fig.  2162.  Fig.   2164    is    the 

■  Bagley  and    Sewali 

rotary  pump  in  which 
an  eccentric  ring  ro- 
tates in  the  cylinder. 
It  18  shown  by  verti- 
cal section. 

A  ifl  the  main  case  or 
body  of  the  pump  in  one 
piece,  on  the  interior  of 
which  is  the  ring  B ;  the 
space  outside  of  B  being 
the  cylinder  or  water 
space.  This  cylinder  is 
inclosed  by  a  disk  which 
is  attached  firmly  to  the 
shaft.  To  the  disk  is  at- 
tached eccentrically  a 
ring  s,  a  portion  of  which 
is  always  in  contact  with 
the  outside  of  casing  it, 
and  also  with  the  ring  J9, 
at  a  point  exactly  opposite  ;  so  that  the  eccentric  ring  E  is 
psally  the  piston  of  the  pump  ;  the  disk  and  ring  being  ro- 
tated by  the  shaft  driren  by  pulleys,  /is  the  suction  port, 
and  /  uie  diachaige.    These  ports  are  separated  by  the  sild- 

Pig.2168. 


Ikmgtas  Rotary  Pump. 


SamainU  Pump  {Fr.). 


ing  abutment  s;  which  mores  back  and  forth  on  its  seat 
with  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  ring  E.  The  tumblers  fit- 
ted to  this  abutment  adjust  themselves  to  the  ring,  and  as 
Yhe  preraure  is  constant  upon  them  from  above,  they  effectu- 
ally pack  the  ring  and  prevent  any  escape  of  water  below. 
The  water  enters  at  I,  and  as  the  piston  ring  rotates,  it  is 


Tig.  2164. 


BagUjf  ^  SewaU's  R/otary  Pump. 


forced  before  and  between  it  and  the  casing,  around  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  latter  and  out  at  the  port  J.  As  the 
ring  rotates  it  opens  a  space  between  its  inner  periphery  and 
the  fixed  rins  B,  into  which  space  the  wat.r  from  port  /en- 
ters, filling  the  Interior  of  the  piston,  to  bt*  forced  out  as  be- 
fore. The  center  ring  B  is  made  enough  deeper  than  the 
casing  it,  to  exactly  e<^ualiie  the  contenu  of  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  piston  rm^  s,  thus  securing  a  perfectly  steady 
flow  of  water  from  the  discharge.  P  is  the  cover  or  outside 
case.  Holee  are  made  through  the  disk  D  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  through  and  between  it  and  the  outer  case,  thereby 
balancing  the  working  parts,  and  equaliiing  the  pressure 
upon  them.  One  end  of  the  shaft  has  a  eloeed  bearing  in 
this  outer  case  ;  the  other  bearing  is  in  the  case  it.  On  the 
shaft,  and  being  a  part  of  the  msk  P,  is  a  collar  which  is 
fitted  to  the  seat  JT,  making  a  perfect  water-tiff ht  Joint,  by 
which  all  "  packing  "  of  the  pump  is  avoided.  In  the  center 
of  the  seat  JT  is  a  circular  groove,  which  connects  by  a 
drilled  channel  with  the  suction  port.  Should  there  be  any 
tendency  to  escape  of  water  at  the  fieat  JT,  the  force  of  th« 
suction  keeps  the  port  cloeely  to  the  seat,  and  abeolntely 
sealed  against  air  or  water. 

Fig.  2166  is  the  double  Mheel  pump  of  Fales,  Jenks  &  Co. 
The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  water,  and  thus  indi- 

Fig.  2185. 


FaUs,  Jenks  ff  Co.y  Rotary  Pump. 


eate  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  disks  or  wheels,  the  ooo- 
tact  of  the  arms  of  which  as  they  mutually  rotate  inwardly 
and  downwards  is  the  substitute  for  the  abutment  in  the 
single  disk  machine. 

The  Oould  rotary  pump,  Fig.  2166,  haj*  a  pair  of  pistons 
acting  in  concert,  as  In  the  laat-mentione<l  case,  btit  the  arms 


Fig.  2166. 


.^^^ 


Oifuld  Rotary  Pmnp. 


are  but  three  on  each  disk,  and  the  contact  is  made  by  the 
projection  of  the  arm  of  one  into  a  circular  depression  In  th^ 
other  mutually  and  altematelv. 

The  Orciudl  pump,  Fig.  2167,  consists  of  two  disks  revolv- 
ing at  different  velocitie.*  within  a  casing.  One  disk  carries 
two  fixed  arms,  which  act  as  pistons.  The  other  disk  has  a 
recess  in  it,  which  allows  the  arms  to  pass  in  revolving.  Mo- 
tion is  commiuiicated  to  one  disk  by  means  of  a  strap  or 
patent  three-cylinder  steam  engine,  and  the  other  disk  is 
driven  by  spur  gearing. 

The  Holly  rotary  pump  is  shown  in  Fig.  2168,  which 
shows  one  side  of  the  case  removed,  revealing  its  construc- 
tion and  workhig  parts.  These  consist  of  a  pair  of  corru- 
gated cams  working  together  within  an  elliptical  case,  the 
ends  of  the  long  teeth  being  packed  by  blocas  of  metal  in- 
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wrted  into  th«  groovM  and  pressed  oat  bj  pprings,  thru  in- 

itiriniif   1    p*rfeet  TmniiTiiii 

Fig.  2167.  and  the  taktikK  up  ff  auv 

little  wcjir  ibfri"   niftv   bi? 

aftvr  jran)  of  iiuDiping. 

The  w  fctef  ifurrrx  at  the 


Fig.  2169. 


Ortindi's  Rotary  Pump. 

bottom  through  the  viiction  jr,  the  ^ 
Btream  dividing  and  filling  the  chambetn 
made  by  the  long  teeth,  piiM>iQg  around 
the  cam«  o  and  P,  and  discharging 
from  the  top  through  the  outlet  N. 
The  motion  of  the  pump  '\»  equable, 
continuous,  and  rotar}-,  the  cams  work- 
ing together  inwards  from  the  top. 
Thu0,  when  one  chamber  lia«  just  dia- 
chai^ged,  another  is  discharging,  another 
one  \»  on  its  way,  and  Rtill  another  on« 
is  just  filling,  m  that  the  stream  in  al- 
ways uniform  and  steady.  f 

The  Silsby  rotarv  pump  is  shown  in   ^ 
Fig.  1(>31,  p.  aST,  supra. 
Lift  pump,   Bam/orU  If 

5oii5,  Engl •  "  SciVn///fc -iwifTMran ."  xl.  61.  , 

"Comet,"     Bartrum    tf  *'* Engineer,"  x\y\.  l^. 

PoweU,BT **' Sci entire  American  Sup. ^^' 2S^A.  ' 

Crocker **' Scienti^fic  Ameriean  Sup., ^*  \S2. 

Dcrtmus •"  Nci>»/»/J<:  jlmenam  <Su/>.,"  298. 

Fig.  2168. 


Pieru  Rotary  TutmUar  BoiUr. 


HoUy  Rotary  Pump. 

QreindVs  Nijni-NoTgo- 
rod,  Rus •  ''^Engineering,'''  xxx.  341. 

Grein'll * ''Ena.  ff  Min.  Jour.;' \x\\\A(>&. 

Hougoux •  ".Sfi>n<//ic -4mfr»can,''xxxvi.  182. 

Rotary  steam  circula- 
ting engine  and  pump, 
Manlev,  Br •  **En^neeriHi!,"  xxr.  451. 

Rotary  pump,  Newcomb  •  '*Srienti^  American,'*  xliii.  50. 

Force  pump,  iVnccomfr  .  •".Sr/Vn/i/fc    American,"'    xxxviii. 

a>.s.   " 

Ortman *  ^^ Scientific  American,"' x\\.  %. 

Ro'tary  Sharper.    See  Shaper. 

Ro'tary  Steam  En'gine.  [Steam.)  The 
name  is  applied  not  alone  to  the  rotary  piston  en- 
gine, but  also  to  those  reciprocating  engines  —  of 
which  there  are  numerous  examples  in  wnter- 
works  engines  —  which  have  a  fly-wheel  and  crank 
shaft. 

The  class  of  steam  engines  ordinarily  known  as 
rottiry,  are  exhibited  in  28  illustrations,  pp.  1690- 
1694,  'Wlech.  Diet." 

See  also  the  following  references  :  — 

Apperley *^ Srifntifie  American  Sup.,'-  If)!!. 

Btkren  .....      Desrhamel's    "  yatural    Philoso- 

/»^V,*'i.  481. 

Coomher,\\T *  ^'' Ensiineer,'"  xW.  4Q. 

Cootnfjtr *''  .*<runtific  American  .S'l/p.,*' 166. 

De  Groat **' Scientific  American,''' xlii.  SIO. 

Dexter,  Bt •'' En^i net r,"  \.  21S. 

Gullahue '' Scientific  American.-' xxxJ.l. 

Hajni      ......      ''Engineering,*'*  ZXTI.  491. 


Henderson 

High-speed,  Hoa$on,BT. 

Lawrence 

Latorence 

Litlgerwood 

Noteman . 

Soteman . 

SilKby  Man.  Co, 


Stiles 

Titui  .  ... 

Weigho(Gn.)  .     . 

Lahnulaye'.i  ^^  Diet,  des 
cle  ''Machines  d'  vapeur^ 

Watt.  • 
Cochrane.  (2)  • 
Thomson.  • 


•  *^  Scientific  American,''  xl.  326. 

•  "Engineer,*'  1.417. 

•  '^  Engineer,''  xlviii.  168. 

•  ''Scientijfie  American,"  xl.  259. 

•  "  Scientific  American,^''  xxxt.  1^2. 

•  ''Amer.  Man.,''  Dec.  31, 1880,  p.  9. 

•  **  Scientific  American,*'  xl.  406 

•  "  TTiurston's  Vienna  Report.'^  ii. 

105. 

•  "Afin.  t  Se.  Press,'*  xxxtL  401. 
''Scienttfie  American  St/p.,**  292. 
''Manu/act.  ^  Builder,"  tUI  133. 

Arts  et  Manu/.,'-  [y.,  ed.  1877,  arti- 
"  shows  the  engines  of  — 


Behrens.  • 
Pecquerer.  • 
Hwks.  • 


Ro'ta-ry  Ta'ba-lar  Steam  Boil'er.    The 

Pierce  rotary  tubular  boiler  (Figs.  2169,  2170)  is  a 
cylindrical  rotary  tubular  steam  boiler,  with  two 
circular  rows  of  tubes  running  from  end  to  end. 
The  outer  rows  of  tubes  are  surrounded  by  backets 
or  elevators  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  nearl?  en- 
circle them,  and  to  cover  the  inner  surface  of  the 


2170. 


Pierce  Rotary  Tubular  Boiler. 

boiler-shell  with  water  at  each  revolution.    The  in- 
ner row  of  tubes  act  as  superheaters  for  dijing  as 
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well  as  generatiug  steam.  The  boiler  is  incased  in 
brick-work  and  is  supported  upon  trunnioos  at  each 
end  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  rotated  by  gearing 
actuated  bj  the  steam  pump  that  supplies  the  boiler 
with  water,  or  other  motor  power. 

The  boiler  ia  &t  all  times  one-quarter  full  of  water,  which 
amount  is  unchangeable,  being  regulated  by  an  automatic 
feed-water  regulator. 

The  feed-water  is  introduced  through  one  trunnion,  and 
the  steam  withdrawn  through  the  opponite  trunnion. 

The  grate  has  an  area  equal  to  the  entire  inner  base  of  the 
brickwork  surrounding  the  boiler. 

The  flame  and  heated  ^asee  arising  from  the  grate  com- 
pletely surround  the  boiler,  thence  pass  through  the  outer 
row  of  tubes  to  the  opposite  end,  emerging  into  a  chamber, 
thence  retu^ng  through  the  inner  or  superheating  row  of 
tubes,  en  route  to  the  stack  or  chimnej. 

Ro'ta-ry  "Wa'ter  En'gine.  Behren's  rotary 
water  engine  (English)  is  a  simple  form  of  motor 
having  bat  few  moving  parts.  It  consists  of  a 
casing  bored  oat  to  receive  two  piston  blocks,  which 
furnish  an  alternate  abutment  to  each  other.  The 
pistons  are  connected  by  spur  wheels,  and  their  mo- 
tion is  therefore  perfectly  uniform  and  continuous. 

Fig.  2171. 


Fig.  21T2. 


AppUtjf  Bros.  Rotary  Water  Engine.    Behren's  Patent. 

No  power  is  lost  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  recip- 
rocating, and  no  fly-wheel  is  required.  It  is  the 
rotary  engine  common  in  the  domain  of  steam,  but 
in  this  case  driven  by  water  pressure.  The  same 
set  of  pistons  moved  by  mechanical  connection  from 
an  exterior  motor  may  constitute  a  rotary  pump. 
See  pp.  1991  and  1988,  1989  respectively,  **Mec&. 
DicC* 

Ro-ta'tor.  An  apparatus  for  producing  iron 
by  the  direct  process. 

"  The  apparatus,  or  *  rotator,*  Figs.  2172,  2173,  consists  of 
a  reTolring  furnace,  lined  with  oxide  of  iron,  (tan  from 
producers  and  air  from  one  pair  of  regenerators  enter  at 
one  end  of  the  furnace,  bum  and  rererbcrate  within  it,  and 
pass  out  at  the  same  end  into  the  other  regenerator.  There 
is  a  large  charging  and  discharging  door  at  the  other  end  of 
the  furnace. 

"  At  Dr.  Siemens*  Works,  at  Towcester,  the  small  rotator, 
9^  long  bj  8^  in  diameter,  takes  a  charge  of  80  cwts.  of  ore 
mixed  with  8  cwts.  of  small  coaL  In  about  2^  hours  the  re- 
duction of  the  ore  is  completed ;  the  slag  is  tapped  off,  and 
the  heat  and  ^peed  of  rotation  are  increased  to  form  the  mass 
into  an  elongated  ball,  which  is  hammered  into  a  bloom. 
An  average  of  43  consecutire  rhargea  at  Towcester  gave  the 
following  results :  — 

Iron  in  ore  charged,  lbs 1,274 

Goal,  lbs 728 

Time  for  operation 8.12 

Blooms  made,  lbs 1.118 

LoM,  percent 12.6 

Coal  in  producers  per  ton  of  blooms,  tons  .    .  2 

**  The  particles  of  iron  forming  the  blooms,  if  perfectly  sep- 
aated  from  the  slag,  are  practkallj  pore,  nowever  impure 
48 


Siemens*  Rotator. 

the  ore  may  be.  The  slag  contains  sometimes  6  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The 
pure  iron  will  alone  remain  in  the  open-hearth  bath,  al- 
though some  few  hundredths  of  phosphorus  may  be  taken  up 
from  the  slag  at  the  highest  temperature. 

'*  The  first  trial  of  the  process  in  the  United  States  was  at 
Park  Bro.  &  Co.'s  Workfi,  in  Pittsburg.  There  were  no  se- 
rious difllculties,  except  the  oxidation  referred  to,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  balls  into  wrought  iron.  Within  the  last  few 
months  a  large  rotator,  11'  lone  by  11'  in  diameter,  has  been 
started  at  Tyrone  Forges,  Pa.,  by  Mr,  Robert  J.  Anderson,  of 
Pittsbuig,  to  make  material  for  his  open-hearth  furnaces. 
Although  the  operations  have  purposely  been  experimental, 
with  various  ores  and  lining  materials,  enough  has  been  done 
to  show  that  a  product  of  excellent  quality  may  be  got  from 
any  ore,  and  that  linings  (necessarily  oxide)  may  be  adapted 
to  any  ore,  although  a  very  silicious  ore  requires  the  use  of 
so  much  lime  that  the  repairs  of  linings  are  proportionally 
increased. 

Fig.  2173. 


Sienuns*  Rotator, 

"  In  an  average  week's  work  at  Tyrone,  with  Robinson  ore 
and  the  highly  silicious  Pennington  ore,  the  mixture  having 
about  60  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  charges  were :  Ore,  4,000  lbs. ; 
reducing  coal,  eOO  to  700  lbs. ;  limestone,  260  lbs. :  scale  and 
cinder,  800  lbs.  The  yield  of  blooms  was  1,600  to  1,700  lbs. 
per  charge,  or  80  to  86  per  cent,  of  the  iron  in  the  ore.  ThA 
producer  coal  was  8,800  lbs.  per  ton  of  blooms.  The  week's 
work  was  19  operations,  producing  14  tons  of  blooms. 
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"  The  coot  of  bloomii,  with  ore  aTeimgiog  about  98  and  coal 
92.16,  and  with  labor  chanred  at  the  rery  liigh  rate  of  $10 
per  ton,  waa  a  little  orer  S2i>  per  ton.  Experimental  labor 
la  of  course  excewire,  and  in  thla  case  the  men  could  hare 
joat  aa  well  run  four  furnaces  aa  one.  Labor  should  not 
exceed  92  50  to  93  per  ton  in  a  plant  of  four  rotators.  The 
output  has  been  gradually  increasing  and  has  reached  fiye 
operations  per  24  hours.  The  producer  coal  has  also  been 
gradually  decreased.  Of  course  working  costt  can  be  only 
approximately  determined  from  experimental  costs,  but  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  blooms  can  be  produced  at  a  smaU  ad- 
Tance  over  the  cost  of  pig  from  the  same  ore. 

"  The  cost  of  a  plant  of  four  rotators,  ore  crushers,  hammer 
or  squeezer,  etc.,  exclusive  of  building,  is  about  940,000,  and 
its  output  with  existing  appliances  only,  in  regular  rather 
than  in  experimental  work,  is  estimated  at  125  tons  per  week. 
This  looks  at  first  like  a  small  output,  but  it  mu^t  be  remem- 
bered that  the  entire  blast  furnace  plant  is  dispensed  with. 
An  obvious  improvement,  not  in  any  way  experimental,  is 
about  to  be  introduced.  It  is  calcining  the  ores  in  any  suit- 
able kiln  and  running  them  red  hot  into  the  rotator.  As 
about  half  the  time  of  the  operation  is  now  occupied  in  get- 
ting the  charge  up  to  a  reducing  temperature,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  calcining  —a  cheap  operation  —  will  nearly  double 
the  output  of  a  rotator  plant. 

"  Charcoal  blooms  are  at  present  the  beat  material  in  the 
market  for  making  fine  open-hearth  steel  ;  they  are  used  to- 
gether with  the  smallest  possible  bath  of  Bessemer  pig  for 
the  finest  fire-box  plates.     If  Siemens  direot  blooms  (even 
should  they  have  more  mechanical  impurities)  are  not  as 
good  aa  charcoal  blooms  for  open-hearth  steel,  the  reason  is 
not  obvious.     Such  practice  as  there  is  seems  to  prove  them  i 
equally  good.     As  I  have  similarly  stated  in  previous  papers  I 
describing  new  processes,  the  object  of  these  notes  on  the  ' 
Siemens'   process  is  not  to  compare  it  commercially  with 
other  preparatory  processes,  but  simply  to  state  ita  existing 
Oatus  and  tlie  probable  course  and  means  of  ita  further  de- 
Talopment. ''  —  HoUef. 

Roth'er-nail.  (Shipwright.)  A  lary^  headed 
nail  used  for  fastening  the  rudder-irons  of  ships. 

Rough'ing  Hor'ses.  A  simple  mode  of  rough- 
ing horses,  practiced  in  Russia,  consists  in  punchmg 
a  square  hole  in  each  heel  of  the  shoe,  which,  in 
ordinary  weather,  may  be  kept  closed  by  a  piece  of 
cork.  When  the  ground  is  slippery,  the  cork  is  re- 
moved, and  a  steel  spike  inserted.  If  this  steel 
rough  be  made  to  fit  the  hole  exactly,  it  remains 
firm  in  its  place,  and  is  not  liable  to  break  off  short 
at  the  neck  like  some  of  the  screwed  spikes. 

Round  Bar  Spi'ral  Spring.  A  spring  of 
loand  steel  coiled  around  a  mandrel ;  as  distin- 
guished from  &  flat-bar  coiled  spring.  See  illustra- 
tions of  each  in  Fig.  1143,  p.  483,  **Mech.  Diet." 

Round'ing  Ma-chine'.  1.  A  wood-working 
machine,  also  known  as  a  cornering  machine,  used 
in  chamfering  off  the  corners  of  stuff ;  especially  in 
implement  and  carriage  work.  See  Chamfering 
Machine. 

2.  A  machine  for  making  round  rods  and  spin- 
dles. See  Rod  Machine,  Pin  Machine,  and 
Dowel  Machine. 

3.  A  machine  to  round  book  backs.  See  Book- 
backing  Machine,  Fig.  381,  p.  120,  supra. 

4.  A  machine  for  giving  the  rounded  depressions 
in  hlanks  for  shoe  soles.    A  sole-stamping  machine. 

Rough  Poinfed  Stone.  (Stone  Cutting.) 
When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  an  inch 
or  more  from  the  face  of  a  stone,  it  is 
done  by  the  pick  or  heavv  points  until 
the  projections  vary  from  f '  to  1".^  The 
stone  is  then  said  to  be  rough  pointed. 
This  operation  precedes  all  others  in 
dressing  limestone  and  granite. 

See  Pointed  Work. 

Round  Iron.  The  plumbers  bulb- 
ous iron  u-sed  in  smoothing  solder  joints 
of  lead  pipe. 

Round  Scut'tle.  (Nautical)  A 
scuttle  with  a  circular  frame  suitable 
for  iron  ships,  with  brass  door  for  glass, 
brass  screw  fa.stening,  painted  iron 
frame,  and  hinged  iron  dead-door  com-  jj^^„^  ^^ 
plete. 


Round  Seixfinc;.  {NauticaL)  A  loop  made 
in  rope  by  a  angle  tarn  on  ttMlf,  and  seizine  the 
cro«mg.  See  c.  e,  Fig.  4825,  p.  2091,  "Aiftch. 
Diet." 

Round  S'Virage.  {Blacksmithing)  A  form  for 
shaping  iron. 

Rowing  Gtoar.  Outriggers  and  various  de- 
yioes  to  assist  the  oanman.  See  Oar,  Fig.  1824, 
p.  637,  supra. 

Lyman     .    .    .  •  "£bi^tiwfr,»  xlili.  340. 

•  **B^on  A^;'  xlx.,  April  12,  p.  5, 

•  **Snentifie  Amrr.,''  xxxiv.  3*8. 
Rowing  iled,  Dennis     .  •  ^^Saentt/ic  Jmer.,'^  xlii.  887. 
Rowlock,  Spelman    ,    .  •  ^^SeiennJU  Amn.;''  xxxrii.  70 

Darifi  rowing  ffwr(  Courtney^  myBteriooa  rig)iVatcnU  Nos. 
281,016,  281,017: 

Fig.  2176.  

OOTOFPOBTBN. 


Fig.  2174. 


**Acme  "  Rowlock. 

Rowlocks.  (Boat).  Spaces  in  the  gunwale 
for  the  oars  to  rest  in  rowing ;  or  contrivances  on 
the  gunwale  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Acme  rowlock  is  uaed  without  a  Uniaid  -,  and,  inst<?«d 
of  remoring  the  horns  «     qita 

from   the  sockets  when  cr.  **i^ 

along  side  of  Tessels  or 
wharTCfi,  as  w  required 
with  most  other  rowlocks, 
simply  turn  them  half 
way  around,  and  they  fall 
of  their  own  graTity  below 
the  gunwale,  obviating  the 
necefW"ity  of  removal  from 
the  sockets,  except  when 
it  is  desired  to  do  so. 

In  Fig.  2176  the  rowlock 
plate  0  <7  is  firmly  fas- 
tened on  top  of  the  gun- 
wale, and  does  not  weaken 
it  like  the  cutaway  swivel 
rowlock,  with  sockets. 

Fig.  2l77  shows  an  out- 
rigger rowlock  wood-lined. 

from  its  position  to  a  hanging  one,  or  can  be^etached  from 

the  boat.  To  detarh, 
turn  long  bom  aft, 
draw  up, and  turn  out. 
It  is  automatic  in  iu 
motion,  adaptli^  itself 
to  the  motion  of  the 
oar,  and  always  in  po- 
sition to  reedve  it,  i. 
c,"  fore  and  aft  "the 
boat. 

Row  Bftark'er. 

(Agric.)  An  im- 
plement for  mark- 
mg  out  ground  for 
planting  in  rows. 
See  Marker,  Fig. 
(hurigger  Rowlock  1681,  p.  584,  i 
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Fig.  2178. 


Navif  Rowlock. 

Rubbed  Stone.  (Stone-cutting.)  lo  dressing 
sandstone  and  marble,  it  is  verj  common  to  give 
the  stone  a  plane  surface  at  once  by  the  use  of  the 
stone  saw.  Any  roughnesses  left  by  the  saw  are 
removed  by  rubbing  with  grit  or  sandstone.  Such 
stones,  therefore,  have  no  margins.  They  are  fre- 
quently used  in  architecture  for  string  courses,  lin- 
tels, door  jambs,  etc.,  and  they  are  also  well  adapted 
for  use  in  facing  the  walls  of  lock  chambers,  and 
in  other  localities  where  a  stone  surface  is  liable  to 
be  rubbed  by  vessels  or  other  moving  bodies. 

Rub'ber.  Caoutchouc ;  a  vegetable  gummy 
sobstance  obtained  from  a  number  of  plants  and 
trees,  and  entering  as  an  element  very  extensively 
into  mechanical  productions. 

The  coMt  region  north  and  south  of  the  Congo  is  becom- 
ing quite  an  important  source  of  caoutchouc.  It  is  produced 
by  a  giant  tree  creeper  {laMiiolphia ),  which  grows  principally 
along  the  water-courses.  It  coven  the  highe.«t  trees,  and 
frequently  considerable  extents  of  fore^it  arc  festooned  down 
to  the  ground,  from  tree  to  tree,  in  all  directions  with  its 
thick  stems,  like  great  hawsers.  Sometimes  its  stem  is  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  Above,  the  trees  are  nearly  hidden 
with  its  large,  glossy  leaves  of  dark  green  hue,  and  studded 
with  beautiful  bunches  of  pure  white  star-like  flowers,  most 
sweetly  scented.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  sise  of  a  large  orange, 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  perfectly  round,  with  a  hard,  brittle 
shell ;  inside  it  is  full  of  a  soft  reddish  pulp  of  an  agreeable 
acid  flavor,  much  liked  b^  the  natives.  It  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  ripe  seeds,  as  the  creeper  is  a  favorite  resort  of  a  vil- 
lainous, semi-transparent,  long-legged  red  ant  —  with  a 
atinging  bite,  like  the  prick  of  a  red-hot  needle  —  which  is 
very  fond  of  the  pulp  and  the  seeds  distributed  through  it. 

Kvery  part  of  the  creeper  yields  a  milky  juice  when 
wounded ;  but,  unlike  the  Juice  of  the  American  rubber 
tree  this  milky  sap  will  not  ran  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive 
it.  It  dries  so  quickly  that  a  ridge  L«(  soon  formed  over  a  cut, 
and  the  flow  arrested.  When  collecting  it,  the  natives 
make  long  cuts  in  the  bark  with  a  knifo,  and  as  the  sap 
gushes  out  they  wipe  it  off  continually  with  their  fingers 
and  smear  it  on  their  arms,  shoulders,  and  breasts,  until  a 
thick  covering  is  formed.  Then  they  peel  it  off  and  cut  it 
into  small  squares  for  transportation. 

A  good  cement,  that  will  render  India  rubber  in  any 
form  adherent  to  glass  or  metal,  is  oft-times  a  desideratum 
with  photographers,  and  in  the  ** PoiyteeAnisches  Joumai*^ 
there  is  a  simple  recipe  given  for  the  preparation  of  such 
a  compound.  Some  shellac  is  pulverised,  and  then  soft- 
ened in  ten  times  its  weight  of  strong  ammonia,  whereby 
a  transparent  mass  is  obtained,  which  becomes  fluid  after 
keeping  some  little  time,  without  the  use  of  hot  water.  In 
three  or  four  weeks  the  mixture  is  perfectly  liquid,  and, 
when  applied,  it  will  be  found  to  soften  the  rubber.  We  are 
told  that  the  rubber  hardens  as  soon  as  the  ammonia  has 
evaporated  again,  and  thus  becomes  impervious  both  to 
gases  and  to  liquids.  For  cementing  the  rubl>er  sheet,  or 
the  material  in  any  shape,  to  metal,  glass,  and  other  such 
surfaces,  the  cement  is  strongly  recommended. 

The  use  of  the  salts  of  barium  for  adulterating  goods  sold 
by  weight  is  on  the  increase.  Some  rubber  goods  nave  been 
found  with  these  salts  in  the  material,  which  on  combustion 
left  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  ash,  pure  rubber  leaving  only 
3.5  or  8  per  cent.  The  adulterated  goods  cracked  and  lost 
thair  eiasUoity. 

Unbber  over-ihoe  making  .  *  "Seienti/U  Anur.''  xxxv.  262. 
Solvents *'8eunt{^  Jmer.,''  xxxr.SSb. 


Rubber  stamps,  making 


"JUdaa/. }  Bmid.,' 


ix.119. 
ix.148. 


Rubl>er  Cen'ter  Spring.  A  car  or  vehicle 
spring  with  a  caoutchouc  cylinder  or  block  inclosed 
in  a  spiral  spring,  or  otherwise  associated  ;  as  seen 
in  several  forms  and  instances  in  Figs.  1142-1144, 
pp.  482,  483,  "A/ccA.  Diet." 

Rubl>er  Dam.  [Dentistry).  A  shield  of  sheet 
rubber  clasped  around  a  tooth  to  exclude  saliva 
during  operation  upon  the  tooth.  See  Dam,  3, 
supra. 

Rub'ber  Dam  Clamp.  See  Dam  Clamp, 
Fig.  776,  p.  245,  supra;  Dam  Clamp  Forceps, 
Fig.  777,  p.  246,  supra. 

Rub'ber  Mop.  The  mop-head  has  a  plate  of 
thick  rubber  which  is  used  as  a  scrubber  or 
squeezer. 

Rabl>er  Pack'ing  Ring.  An  annular  gas- 
ket acting  as  a  packing  in  many  forms  of  pistons. 

Rubl>er  Spring.  A  springy  of  caoutchouc^  in 
whole  or  in  part.  See  instances  in  Figs.  1 142-1 144, 
pp.  482,  488,  **Mech.  Diet.'* 

Rub'ber  Tu'bing.  Impervious  rubber  tubing ; 
may  be  made  entirely  impassable  to  coal  gas  by 
painting  it  over  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  so- 
dium; otherwise  known  as  water  glass. 

Rub'ber  Tread.  A  step  covering  of  vulcan- 
ized caoutchouc. 

Rub'ber  WheeL  A  wheel  with  noiseless  rub- 
ber tire. 

Rub'bish  Pulley.  A  simple  form  of  tackle- 
block,  used  with  a  rope  in  hoisting  materials  from 
a  foundation  or  excavation.     A  gin-Uock. 

Ru'by  Glasa.  {Glass.)  Red  glass.  Made  by 
repeated  melting  with  the  addition  of  brown  ox- 
ide of  copper,  oxides  of  lead  and  tin,  scales  of  iron, 
and  borax.  The  color  is  developed  bv  repeated 
heatings  with  added  quantities  of  the  above  color- 
ing agents. 

Rud'der.  The  prindples  eoTeming  the  pro- 
portions and  the  omplitnde  of  tne  circle  described 
during  its  erolution.  considered  in  article  **Giniver- 
nail,"  Labmdaye's  "Diet,  des  Arts  et  Manuf."  tome 
iv.,  ed.  1877. 

Jury  rudder,  Cagiiesi   .  *  **SeieHiifie  AmeneaH,^'  xxxv.  297. 

Cagliesi'S  rudder  (Aneona,  Italy)  is  collapsible,  and  is  made 
with  fan-like  sections. 

Rudder  screw    .    .    .•  "Seimlt^  Jmmean,"  xxxvili.  306. 

Rud'der  WheeL  (Agric.)  A  wheel  in  the 
rear  of  the  share,  assisting  in  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  plow,  and,  in  some  cases  semng  as  a  ful- 
crum in  directing  its  course.  See  Fig.  704,  p.  225, 
supra. 

Ruler.  Cousins'  parallel  ruler  is  intended  for 
the  purposes  for  which  parallel  rulers  arc  commonly 
usea,  and  for  duplicating  designs,  curves,  etc. 

Fig.  2179. 


^•%^^i 
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Cousins*  FaralUi  RmUr. 

The  plate  a,  which  forms  the  body  of  the  ruler,  has  f onned 
in  it  two  oppositely  disposed  segmental  openings,  whose 
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fftraight  sides  form  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  beveled  edges  of 
the  ruler.  It  has  alno  several  small  circular  apertures, 
which  may  be  utilised  in  forming  curved  lines. 

Parallel  with  one  of  the  edges  of  the  pUte  a,  a  shaft,  c,  is 
jouraaled  in  suitable  supports.  On  the  ends  of  this  shaft 
and  outside  of  the  bearings  there  are  grooved  wheels,  </, 
which  do  not  quite  touch  the  surface  on  which  the  plate  a 
rests. 

To  one  of  the  wheels,  d,  is  an  arm,  r,  secured  by  the  screw 
/,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  in  the  groove  of  the  same  wheel 
there  is  a  pin  that  fit rilces  the  stop  which  w  f*ecured  to  tiie 
plate  a  by  the  scn>w  t.  This  stop  is  arranged  to  engage  the 
arm  e  also. 

On  the  shaft  c  is  placed  a  spiral  spring,  k,  which  returns 
the  pin  in  the  groove  of  the  wheel  to  the  stop  ou  the  plate 
a,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  side  of  the  wheel  </  is  graduated  so  that  the  arm  f  may 
be  adjusted  at  any  require*!  distance  from  the  pin  in  the 

S;roove.  Tbis  distance  governs  the  space  between  the  lines 
ormed  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler. 

In  drawing  parallel  lines  the  arm  e  having  been  adjusted 
as  already  described,  the  shaft  c  is  pressed  down  until  the 
wheels  d  touch  the  paper  on  which  the  lines  are  to  be  made : 
this  tips  up  the  beveled  edge  of  the  plate  a.  The  instrument 
is  now  moved  forward,  by  rolling  the  milled  portion  of  the 
shaft  under  the  fingers,  until  tiiu  arm  e  strikes  the  stop  on 
the  plate  a,  when  the  plate  is  allowed  to  regain  its  former 
position  and  the  line  is  drawn.  In  drawing  the  successive 
lines  the  operation  is  repeated. 

Section  lining  is  done  along  the  straight  edges  of  the  seg- 
mental openings,  and  curved  lines  are  formed  along  the 
curved  sides  of  the  openings.  Various  designs  may  l^  du- 
plicated by  fastening  patterns  to  the  plate  a,  so  that  they 
will  move  with  it. 

l*attem  makers  use  a  rule  whose  divisions  are  made  a  cer- 
tain \)VT  cent,  longer  than  standard  mensuro.  Iron  castings 
shrink  in  cooling  about  1  per  cent,  or  ^  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
The  patterns  require  to  be  made  pro|)ortionately  larger.  By 
using  the  rule  |  of  an  inch  in  a  foot  longer  than  the  standard, 
every  measurement  of  the  pattern  is  made  proportionately 
larger  without  the  trouble  of  calculation. 

IX'.sk  rules  are  either  Hat,  round,  or  hexagonal.  The  flat 
rulers  have  a  beveled  edge  to  avoid  blotting  the  paper  w  ith 
ink  flowing  from  the  side  of  the  pen.  For  adjustable  and 
parallel  rulers,  see  *'  Meek.    Diet.,-'    Figs.   4497,  4498,  p. 

An  instrument  for  j^uiding  a  i)en  or  pencil  in 
drawing  straight  or  curved  lines. 

Rule,  spiral.  Fuller,  Br..     .     .  •  ^^Engineering,'  xxvli.  2S7. 

Parallel,  Cousin •  •* Scientific  Anier.,"  xl.  118. 

Kempe •  "  TV/j-^?.  Joi/r.,-' v.  268. 

Ruling  pen,  HnJTmnn     .     .     .  *  "Scientific  Amer.,*^  x\.  If^. 
Drawing  a  straight  line,  Kempe  *  "5c.  Atri.  Sup.,''  1340, 1352, 
1364,  1383. 


Rule    Cut'ter.     A 

lengths  rules  and  leads 
used  in  the  composition 
of  rule,  column,  or  ta- 
ble matter. 

The  front  gage  is  for  cut- 
ting narrow  strips  or  spaces, 
and  the  back  gage  is  rever- 
sible, so  that  it  may  be  set 
to  cut  to  9^'  in  length. 

Ru'ling  Ma- 
chine'. William  A. 
Rogers,  of  Cambridge 
Observatory,  Mass  , 
has  a  machine  for  rul- 
ing microscopic  lines 
on  ghvss.  It  will  rule 
80,000  parallel  lines  in 
an  inch. 


machine    for    cutting 

Fig.  21S0 


over  the  ridge  or  center  of  a  freightpcar  roof,  and 
extendiL^-  the  whole  length  of  the  car,  and  which 
is  provided  for  train-men  to  walk  or  run  on,  in  go- 
ingfrom  one  end  of  a  train  to  the  other.  —  Fomey. 

Run'ning  Trap.    A  depressed  bow-sbaped  sec- 
tion in   a   pipe, 
forming  a  U,  * 

through  which 
water  passes  free- 
ly, but  the  de- 
pression remain- 
ing filled  with 
water,  affords  a 
seal. 

R  a  s'si  an 
I'ron.  The 
smooth,  glossy- 
surfaced  sheet- 
iron  of  Russia 
has  been  imitated 
in  many  quarters 
with  varying  sue- 


Bower^s  Sewage  Running  TVap. 
A  A  —  Inlet  pipe  connecting  directly 


Below  we    with  the  waah-stand,  sink,  or  other  fix- 


by  M.  Koulibine, 
a*  Russian  engi- 
neer :  — 


sheets  are  manufac- 
tured from  charcoal 


Kuie  and  Lead  Cutter. 


See  paper  by  Prof.  Rog- 
ers, in  the  '' Procee/fings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
anil  Sciences,^'  where  Nobert's  plates  are  considered  and  the 
method  of  their  production  discussed.  Also  the  modes  of 
preparing  diamond  ruling-points.  8ee  Nobert's  Platm,  p. 
1681,  ''M(ch.  Diet.'' 

Run'ner.  On  the  stick  of  an  umbrella,  the  tu- 
bular piece  to  which  the  stretchers  of  the  ribs  are 
swiveled. 

//tiffin*' automatic  runner     .    ,   •"Engineer,'*  xU\.  16^ 

Run'ning  Board.    {Railway).    A  board  placed 


cess. 

g i  T e   one   pro-  tures.  ^    ,  ^    .  ^     j.      , 

r  P  q  a     furnished       ^  "  ^"'^«^  P'P*  <^onn«ti»K  <*»«*»1> 
u     lir'  J      r u-  ^''^^  'h*'  ™*in  waate-pipe. 

.-,«  c_  Cup-shaped  chamber  which  al- 
ways remains  filled  with  liquid  up  to 
pipe  B,  thereby  floating  the  hollow 
rubber  valve  D  firmly  to  the  mourh 
These  polished  of  the  pipe  A,  and  making  a  perf«t 
seal. 

E  — Is  asmalllugonthecup, toeo- 

iron,     produced     in    able  a  person  to  screw  and  unscrew  the 
finery     fires     and    cup  easily. 

brought  into  the        F—  Isa  rubber  gasket  to  prevent 
form    of    blooms    leakage  from  the  joining  of  the  cup  to 
about   one    inch    the  body  of  the  trap, 
thick.  These  blooms 

are  heated  to  cherry  heat  and  rolled  into  leaves.  Bach  o! 
these  leaves  is  cut' into  pieces  corresponding  to  the  wei^t 
of  the  sheeta  which  are  to  be  manufactured,  and  these  pl«T« 
are  piled  upon  one  another  and  rolled  together  until  the 
desired  degree  of  thinness  is  atUined.  Thus  the  black  sheets 
are  manufactured.  To  transform  these  into  polished  sheet.* 
a  certain  number  at  a  time  are  heated  to  red  heat  and  piied 
one  upon  another,  a  black,  impalpable  powder,  which  is 
simply  pulverized  charcoal,  being  sprinkled  between  e»rb 
two  sheet*.  The  bottom  and  the  cover  of  each  packet  of 
sheets  thus  piled  for  polishing  are  formed  by  two  sheets  of 
greater  thickness.  This  packet  is  then  hammered  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  sheets  still  further  in  thicknec?. 
under  a  hammer,  the  head  of  which  weighs  from  l,(J<M,t  to 
1,100  kilograms  (say  2,200  to  2,400  lbs.).  For  giving  pol- 
ish and  luster,  the  sheets,  now  almost  cold,  are  brought 
under  a  second  hammer  with  a  large  face,  rounded  at  the 
edges  and  of  the  same  weight.  Finally  they  are  allowe*!  to 
cool  completely,  and  are  then  clipped  and  classified  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  perfection  of  their  polish- 
The  sheets  of  the  first  class  ought  to  be  like  a  mirror,  with- 
out a  spot  upon  their  surface.  The  action  of  charcoal  pro- 
jected upon  the  red-hot  surfaces,  and  inclosed  between  them 
without  access  of  air,  may  be  easily  understood-  It  cements, 
and  thus  enables  them  to  take  a  high  polish,  while  rendrring 
them  at  the  same  time  less  liable  to  rust.  This  cementation 
once  having  taken  place,  the  sheet  should  not  afterward  be 
returned  to  the  heating  furnace  Whether  the  non-oxitii£- 
ablo  quality  is  due  to  a  carburation  of  the  surface  by  cemcn- 
tition  or  by  an  oxidation  which  has  been  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  somewhat  tedious  process  of  manufacture,  is 
not  yet  fully  decided.  The  high  qualitj-  of  the  iron  used  by 
the  Russians  has  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  the  merited  pop- 
ularity their  final  product  enjoys.  In  the  same  category  i* 
the  fact  that,  while  we  make  most  excellent  wire  fmin 
our  own  iron,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  produce  an  arti- 
cle quite  equal  to  the  Swedish  rods  for  certain  purp-oses. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  time  the  American  product,  or 
*♦  imitation  Russia,"  which  is  now  perfectly  adapted  to  many 
uses,  will  eventually  be  made  equal  m  aU  respeeta  to  the 
genuine  Russian  and  exclude  it  from  our  markets ;  bat  this 
result  will  only  be  accomplished  by  greater  care  and  skill  in 
manufacture. 
8ee  "Mech.  Diet.,*'  p.  2006. 

Rust.  It  has  usually  been  sappoeed  that  the 
rusting  of  iron  depends  principally  upon  moisture 
and  oxygen.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  ilie 
late  Dr.  Calverf  8  experiments,  that  carbonic  acid 
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is  the  principal  agent,  and  without  this  the  other 
agencies  have  very  little  effect.  Iron  does  not  rust 
at  all  in  dry  oxygen,  and  bat  little  in  moist  oxygen, 
while  it  rusts  Very  rapidly  in  a  mixture  of  moist 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen.  If  a  piece  of  bright  iron 
be  placed  in  water  saturated  with  oxygen,  it  rusts 
very  little ;  but  if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  oxida- 
tion eoes  on  so  fast  that  a  dark  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  said  that  bright 
iron  placed  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  does  not 
rust  at  all.  The  inference  to  be  derived  is  that,  by 
the  exclusion  of  moist  carbonic  acid  from  contact 
with  iron,  rust  can  be  very  readily  prevented. 

To  take  rust  out  of  steel  place  the  article  In  a  bowl  con- 
taining keroaene  oil,  or  wrap  the  «toeI  up  in  a  Roft  cloth  well 
Maturated  with  kerosene  ;  let  it  remain  24  hours  or  longer ; 
then  scour  the  rusty  spots  with  brick-dust.  If  badly  rusted, 
use  salt  wet  with  hot  Tineoar ;  after  scouring,  rinse  every 
particle  of  dust  or  salt  off  with  boiling  hot  water  :  dry  thor- 
oughly ;  then  polish  off  with  a  clean  flannel  cloth  aud  a  lit- 
tle sweet  oil. 

Or  brush  with  a  paste  composed  of  |  oi.  cyanide  potassium, 
i  ox.  Castile  soap,  1  os.  whiting,  and  water  sufllcient  to 
form  a  paste.  The  steel  should  first  be  washed  with  a  so- 
lution of  ^  OS.  cyanide  potassium  in  2  os.  water. 

RuBt  Ce-menf.  Make  a  stiff  paste  with  2 
parts  of  sal-ammoniac,  35  parts  iron  borings,  1  part 
sulphur  and  water,  and  dnve  it  into  the  point  with 
a  chisel ;  or,  to  2  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  and  1 
part  flowers  of  sulphur,  add  60  parts  of  iron  chips, 
and  mix  the  whole  with  water,  to  which  one  sixth 
part  vinegar  or  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 


Or  mix  100  parts  of  bright  iron  filings  or  fine  chips  or  bor> 
ings  with  1  part  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  moisten  with 
urine  ;  when  thus  prepared,  force  it  Into  the  joint  It  will 
prove  serviceable  under  the  action  of  fire.  All  the  above 
parts  are  by  weight. 

RuBt,  Preaerving  Iron  from.  Bodd's  method 
is  to  coat  the  surface  to  be  protected  with  a  thin  film 
of  borate  of  lead,  having  a  little  oxide  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  having  also  suspended  in  it  bright 
scales  of  precipitated  platinum. 

A  red  heat  is  employed  to  fuse  the  composition,  which  is 
applied  by  brush  or  bath  The  effect  is  to  cover  the  iron 
with  a  thin,  glassy  coating  of  a  bright  gray  tint,  unaffected 
by  sewer  gues,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  the  heat  of  a 
fire. 

See  article  by  Stoffel  in  "Jbi«r.  Soe.  Arts,-^  Br.,  1879,  re- 
published in  "  van  No$trand*i  Mag.t*-  zx.,  p.  18  el  *eg. 

Or,  paint  with  melted  caoutchouc,  to  which  some  oil  has 
been  added.  The  caoutchouc  must  be  melted  in  a  close  ves- 
sel to  prevent  its  burning,  and  should  be  frequently  stirred. 

Dr.  Sterlins^s  plan  is  to  impreginate  the  structure  of  the 
metal  while  heated  with  a  non-oxidizable  substance,— say 
paratfine  or  mineral  oil. 

Barff 's  plan  is  to  convert  the  surface  into  magnetic  or  black 
oxide.    Journal  Soc.  of  Arts. 


Barf 


Peny  . 
Bower  , 
DotU    . 


"  Van  Nostrand's  Jfogr-,' 
4Ui. 


xvi.d00;xviil.860p 


"Iron  Age^*^  xxv.  January  22,  p.  7. 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,-'  xviii.  688. 
*»  Van  NoMtrand's  Mag.,''  xix.  90,  878. 
"  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xx.  178. 


See  IBOM  Pebsbbvwo  Progiss,  p.  607,  nipro 
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8a-botf.    The  iron  shoe  or  point  of  a  pile. 

Sa-bof  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  making 
the  wooden  shoes  (sabots)  extensively  used  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  machines  of  M.  Arbey,  Paris,  complete  the'  shoe  in 
three  operations.  The  blanks  first  pass  to  the  shaping  ma- 
chine, adapted  to  all  sises,  where  the  shoe  receiTes  its  shape. 
A  second  machine  hollows  the  inside,  while  a  third  machine 
gives  them  the  finishing  touch  and  shapes  the  sole. 
Sabofmach.,  Arbey,  Fr.  •  '* Engineer,'*  xlvii.  266,  262. 

Sac-charl-fi-er.  An  apparatus  for  treating 
grain  and  potatoes  by  steam  under  high  pressure, 
for  converting  the  starch  into  sugar  previous  to  the 
alcoholic  fermentation. 

The  grain  or  potatoes  are  mixed  in  a  boiler,  with  about 
three  times  their  weight  of  water.  Steam  is  then  admitted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  constantly  stir  the  entire  contents. 
When  steam  is  admitted  to  the  boiler,  the  air  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape through  a  valve.  As  long  as  the  latter  is  Icept  open 
the  water  condensed  within  the  boiler  is  allowed  to  run  off. 
When  the  air  has  been  forced  from  the  boiler,  all  valves  are 
closed.  The  material  is  then  subjected  to  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  heat  and  pressure  for  three  or  four  hours,  samples 
being  taken  from  places  provided,  for  inspection.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  liquid  is  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  and  the 
starch  has  been  completely  converted  into  sugar,  although 
the  grains  on  the  pieces  of  potatoes  retain  their  original 
ehape.  Care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  the  steam  slowly, 
and  to  regulate  the  pressure  caret uUy,  or  a  portion  of  the 
sugar  will  be  converted  into  caramel,  unfit  for  the  forma- 
tion of  alcohol.  When  this  .operation  has  been  finished  the 
mash  is  blown  out,  under  pressure,  into  the  mill,  the  solid 
particles  crushed  and  the  mashed  formed  into  a  thin  paste 
pofwessing  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  fonnation  of 
alcohol. 

Sac'cha-rozn'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  sacchariferous  juices. 

The  method  of  determining  these  values  by  means  of  the 
specific  gravity  will  always  find  wide  application  because  of 
its  simplicity  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  action  of  the  saccharometer  depends  on  the  fact  that 
ordinary  Ug^t,  when  transmitted  through  or  reflected  by 


certain  bodies,  acquires  certain  properties  which  it  did  not 
before  possess.  Among  other  properties  conferred  upon  the 
light  is  that  of  displaying  goigeous  prismatic  colors  when 
caused  to  traverse  certain  liquids  and  crystals.  These  colom, 


when  brought   into  view  by  means  of  a  solution  of  i 
sugar,  are  the  more  vivid  as  the  solution  is  more  concen- 
trated. 

In  Laurent^s  new  saccharometer  the  light  from  a  fixed 
monochromatic  yellow  flame  is  passed  through  a  diaphragm 
containing  a  plate  of  bi-chromate  of  potash,  which  absorbe 
the  violet  and  blue  rays.  The  yellow  rays  which  pass  it  fall 
on  a  bi-refracting  prism  which  turns  on  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  instrument,  and  in  which  the  second  iau^  !s  diverged 
to  one  side  and  intercepted  by  diaphragms.  One  of  these 
carries  a  thin  plate  of  quarts  parallel  to  the  axis,  which  cov- 
ers only  one  half  of  the  dlaphngm.  Its  thickness  is  one- 
half  wave  for  the  yellow  rays.  Between  this  diaphragm  and 
a  second  one  the  testing  tube  containing  the  sugar  solution 
to  be  tested  is  placed.  In  front  of  the  second  doaphragm  is 
the  Nichol  analyser,  an  objective  and  a  concave  eye-j^eee. 


Fig.  2182. 


Saccharometer. 

The  latter  three  parts  inclosed  in  a  tube  revolve,  the  angle 
through  which  they  move  being  indicated  on  an  alidade. 

In  Fig.  2182  ii  is  a  yellow  monoehrtHnatio  flame,  placed  at 
an  invariable  distance  from  the  instrument  The  burner  is 
constructed  so  as  largely  to  augment  the  intensity  of  the 
flame.  ^  Is  a  diaphragm  containing  a  plate  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  which  absorbs  the  violet  and  blue  rays  which  exist 
in  the  flame,  while  allowing  the  useful  yellow  lays  to  pass. 
P  is  a  bi-refracting  prism,  in  which  the  second  image  is  di- 
verged to  one  side  and  intercepted  by  diaphragms.  It  turns 
on  the  axis  o  £.  D  is  a  diaphragm  carrying  a  thin  plate  of 
quarts  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  thickneee  of  which  is  one  half 
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ware  for  the  yellow  r»js.  This  is  fixed  and  coTen  but  the 
half  of  the  diaphngm.  E  U  another  diaphragm  :  Jf^  the  an- 
alyrfng  Nicol ;  B,  the  obJectiTe  ;  O.eoneaTe  eye-piece.    The 

SBtem.  O  H  N,\b  mounted  on  an  alidade,  which  tumi  on 
e  dii>K  c  around  the  axis  O  E.  ris  the  tube  containing 
the  solution  to  be  tested.  (7  is  a  graduated  disk  haTiog  one 
or  two  dirisions  ;  one  enpecially  for  sugar,  the  other  in  half 
degrees  of  the  circle  for  anj  rotary  substances.  L  is  a  lens 
for  reading  the  scale.  Jr  is  a  mirror  throwing  the  light  of  the 
bomer  on  the  diTisions  and  thus  obriating  the  need  of  any 


Fig.  218a 


Sac  charo  meter. 

additional  light.  The  new  optical  disposition  consists  in  the 
polarising  system,  which  is  compoecd  of  two  distinct  parte  — 
the  bi-refracting  prism  P  which  turns,  and  the  diaphragm  D 
which  with  its  half  plate  of  quarts  is  fixed.  In  Fig.  2183  this 
diaphragm  is  represented  enlarged,  as  it  is  seen  on  looking 
Into  the  instrument.  The  left  half  is  covered  by  the  quarts 
plate,  the  axis  of  which  is  also  parallel  to  the  line  of  separa- 
tion O  ^.and  the  right  half  being  open  allowji  of  the  passage 
without  deviation  of  the  polarized  light  from  the  polarizer  P, 
KiR.  2182. 

Thore '•  T(rrAno/o§r/.«/<r,"' xxxlx.  38. 

Laurent •  •'.Sf/rw/Z/Jc  ylm.,' xxxvili.408,191. 

Dubosq •  •'.Srf>/W//ff  .4fn*'r»Van,"  xxxix.3S9. 

£io<'«  polariier     .    .    .  *  Labou/ai/e's   '^Dirtionnaire,^''  iii., 

^^  Sucre,"  Fig.  3,  etc. 
Saccharometer,  Balling       "Scientijic  American,^'  xli.  829. 
Polarizing,  Laurent,  Fr.    *'Iron  Age,''  xxii.,  July  4,  p,  19. 

Sack'er  and  Weigh'er.  A  spont  with  slid- 
ing door  admits  the  ^rain  or  material  to  be  wei^rhed 
from  the  receptacle  above.  The  bag  in  clipped  by  a 
ring  to  the  funnel  which  is  suspended  from  the 
back  end  of  a  suspended  steelyard.  When  the 
amount  the  steelyards  are  sat  for  ia  received  into 
the  sack,  the  slide  is  closed  and  the  flow  cut  off. 

Sack  Hold'er.  An  inclined  frame,  braced 
against  the  floor,  forms  a  rest  for  the  sack  in  tilling 
while  a  ring  holds  the  mouth  of  the  sack  open  and 
forms  a  rest  for  the  vessel  used  in  fllliug. 

Sack  Emp'ti-er.  A  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  through  a  winch,  ropes,  and  capstan,  a  frame 
which  holds  the  sack  in  fllling  is  elevated  and 
tipped  to  empty  the  sack. 

Emptier •  ".Si-i>n/(/if  Xm^r.,"  xl.  19,  Fig.  6. 

Filler * '^Scientijic  American^"  xl.ld. 

See  also  Bag  Filler. 

Holder      ,     .  •  ''Srimtific  Atnrr.,''  xl.  20,  Fig.  8. 

Lifter * '^ Sririttific  Avuriran,"  x\,  Vj. 

Truck *  ^^ Scuni^fic  Avitncan,"  xxxxx.dSZ. 

Sack  Hold'ing  Truck.  One  arranged  to 
hold  the  sack  in  vertical  position  while  being  fllled 
and  having  a  hoop  to  hold  the  mouth  open. 

Sack  LifVer.  I.  A  sliding  frame  on  which 
(he  sack  rests,  is  elevated  by  means  of  a  winch  to 


the  proper  height  to  shoalder,  when  the  sack  i» 
HUed. 

2.  A  clutch  on  the  rope  to  catch  the  feathered  end 
of  a  filled  bag,  and  lift  it  up  into  the  mill. 
Sack  liften,  emptlers,  ete.  .   •  ^^Seieniijic  American,^''  xl.  la 

Sack  Pack'er.  A  machine  for  packing  floor 
in  sacks.    See  Fig.  2184. 

The  operator  plaeea  the  hag  on  the  screw  tube  as  ahown  in 
the  engraving,  and  draws  the  piston  head  against  the  bottom 
of  the  bag.  He  then  lifts  the  tumbling  ball,  by  which  moTe- 
ment  the  belt  is  shifted  to  the  tight  pulley  starting  the  screw 
to  packing  the  sack  VThile  the  bag  U  being  fllled  the  reced- 
ing piston  changes  the  belt  to  the  looee  pulley  by  means  of 
the  shifting  rod,  and  thus  stops  the  screw,  enabling  the  oper- 
ator to  set  the  stop  collar  so  as  to  put  any  amount  of  flour  in 
the  sack  that  may  be  desired.  When  the  screw  stops,  cbe 
operator  places  his  foot  on  the  treadle,  dropping  the  sack  into 
an  upright  position  ready  for  removal,  and  by  this  mean« 
catching  the  spill.  The  sack  being  remored,  a  weight  re- 
turns the  turning  board  to  a  horizontal  position.  HIimi  thia 


Fig.  2184. 


Sack  Packer. 

device  is  used  as  amis«r«  the  conveyor  flights  on  the  screw 

EulTerlie  the  lumps  and  mixes  in  the  passage  through  the 
orisontal  screw  tube,  discharge  being  made  hito  a  bin  be- 
low by  means  of  maslln  bas  or  hose. 

By  the  use  of  reenforpe  rings  on  the  end  of  the  screw  tube, 
bags  of  from  12  to  60  pounds'  capacity  can  be  packed  without 
changing  the  tabe.  Its  capacity  is  from  2  to  4  i 
minute. 

Fig.  2186. 


saadfe. 


SADDLE. 
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Sad'dle.  Fig.  2185  is  a  view  of  the  saddle  com- 
plete, with  ba^,  used  in  the  United  States  mounted 
service.  No  padding  or  raw  hide  is  used.  The 
round,  smooth-cut  pommel  is  made  as  low  as  pos- 
sible to  escape  the  highest  withers,  and  the  se^t  is 
long  and  flat,  the  cantle  rounding  very  little.  The 
trees  are  made  bj  machinery  to  avoid  inequalities, 
and  the  bearing  surface  made  as  long  as  possible  to 
distribute  the  weight  over  the  back  of  the  horse, 
the  whole  length  of  the  saddle. 

Sad'dle  Braok'et.  A  bracket  shelf  in  a  sta- 
ble or  harness  room  to  hold  a  riding  saddle. 

Sad'dle  Clip.  A  clip  which  straddles  the 
spring  and  axle,  and  the  legs  of  which  are  secured 
by  bolt  nuts.  Fig.  145,  p.  61,  «<pra,  Fig.  150,  p. 
62,  Ibid. 

Safe.  A  receptacle  where  valuables  may  be 
deemed  safe  from  attacks  of  fire,  burglars,  etc. 
Generally  iron  or  steel  cases,  variously  prepared. 
See  *'Aiech.  Diet./'  pp.  2013,  2014,  2015. 

Fin.  2186,  2187,  are  sectional  views  of  the  GorliM  ipherlcal 
reTohring  safe  composed  of  an  outer  and  inner  shell,  the  lat- 
ter revolring  within  the  former,  forming  both  the  door  and 
the  receptacle  for  valuables.  The  outer  shell  forms  about 
two  thirds  of  a  sphere,  and  is  made  in  two  parts,  so  that  the 

Fig.  2186. 


CarliM  Sa/tf  Open, 

inner  part,  called  the  safe,  can  be  placed  within  it ;  these 
parts  are  wrewed  together,  as  indicated  in  section,  by  a  screw 
the  whole  diamrter  of  the  safe.  The  jointing  surfaces  of 
these  two  parts  are  ground  to  an  accurate  fit,  and  screwed 
together  like  hose  coupling,  leaving  no  space  between  them 
and  making  the  shell  practically  one  solid  piece  of  metal. 
The  interior  swinging  part  is  also  one  solid  piece  of  metal 
about  four  inches  thick.  The  outside  diameter  of  this  sphere 
corresponds  with  the  inside  diameter  of  the  larger  one,  and 
the  joint  between  the  spheres  is  formed  by  a  series  of  steps 
which  increase  in  diameter  towards  the  interior  of  the  safe. 
The  joint  is  circular  and  is  made  an  accurate  fit,  the  outside 
steps  being  made  by  grinding,  and  the  inner  ones  bored  and 
turned  by  machinery  adapted  to  the  purpose.  To  guard 
a^inst  accidents  this  safe  is  always  provided  with  two  locks, 
either  of  which  will  open  it.  The  locks  may  be  set  on  the 
same  or  different  combinations,  and  in  case  either  lock 
should  fail  from  any  reason  to  operate,  the  safe  can  be 
opened  b^  the  other.  Either  time  locks,  or  the  ordinary 
oombination  locks  are  employed.  The  drawings  sufBolently 
•zplain  the  inside  arrangement  and  workings. 


Fig.  2187. 


CoritM  Safe,  Shut. 


Safe,  Marvin    .    .    .    .  ' 
Safe  alarm,  Koiosnu     .  * 
Safe,   flre-proof,    sub- 
merged, Gray   .    .    .  « 
Safe,  provision,  Inman    * 
Hafes,  histonr,  invention, 
and  manufacture  of   . 
Safes,  marine   .    .    .    .  * 
To  blow  open    .    .    ,  * 


*'Scifnti/ie  Atner.,-*  xxxviii.  82. 
*'<Sn«n<t/Se  American^'*  zxzix.  98. 

"Scientific  Atneriean^^^  xxxr.  838. 
''Scient\/ie  American,'*  xl.  344 

**Iron  Age,''  xxi.,  Jan.  24,  p.  5. 
"Scientific  American,"  xxxv.  179. 
"  Scisad/Sc  American,*'  xxxvi.  244. 


Safe'ty  Ap'pa-ra'tua.  For  cages  in  mines, 
etc.,  article  "Parachute"  Laboulaye's  **Dicti(mncure 
des  Arts  et  Manufactures,"  iv.,  ed.  1877. 


Dobo. 

Gamie-Pnrault. 

Maducowrt. 


Fonianie  • 
Nyst  •. 


Safety  cylinder  cock 

Disk     .... 

Hook    .... 

Lamp,  CoquiUon 

Stephenson    .    . 

Dai:y   .... 

MUnt!      .     .     . 

Gildemtitter  If  Kampe 
Safety  appar.  for  rages. 

Spiuberg  Tunnel  .     . 

For  mine  cages. 

Cousin,  Fr.    .    .     . 

Leonardt,  Br.      .     . 

Safety  catch  for  mine 

cages,  Cousin,  Fr.   . 

Elevator,  Burdon  .     . 
I4umps,  Dairy,  .     .     . 

Roberts      ... 


•  "Scientific  American,'*  xllli.  86. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1472. 

•  *' Scientific  American  Sup.,"  4011. 


"Eng.  if  Min.  Journal,"  28. 

•  *' Scientific  American  Sitp.,"  742. 

•  ".Scientific  American  Sup.,"  742. 


42. 
2868. 


Mesnil . 
Mueseler 
Combes 


Safety  paper,  bank  checks 
Papier  de  SQret^    .     . 
Safety  Winch   .     . 


.Scientific  American  Sup., 

•  *' Scientific  American  Sim.,^ 
"  Technotogiste,"  xli.  667. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxix.  896. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxvi.  889. 

•  ''Engineering,"  xxix.  68. 


•  "Engineer,"  xlvl.  228. 
"Manuf.  fr  Builder,'-  ix.  121. 
"Lampe  de   Sdret^/'  Labouiafe't 

"Difr.,"ii.  •1876-7a 
"Lampe  de  .Sdret^,"  Laboulayt's 

"Diet.,-'  ii.  •  1377. 
"Lxtmpe  de  Surety  "  Laboulaye's 

"Diet.,"  ii.  •  13.7. 
"Lampe  de  Sureti"  Laboidaye's 

"  Diet.,"  ii.  •  18.7. 
"Lampe  de  Sitretd  "<  Labouiaiy^s 

"Diet.''  ii.  •  13.8. 
"Scientific  American,"  xxxiv. 361. 
iMboulaye's  "Diet.,"  lit. 
See  Sapbtt  Catch  ;  Sapktt  Hoist; 

Caob;  Elevator,  etc. 


Safe'ty  Bolt.  One  in  which  the  pin  is  locked 
in  position  bv  padlock  or  other  device. 

Safe'ty  brake.  An  attachment  to  a  crane  or 
other  hoisting  apparatus  to  control  the  rate  of  de- 
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t»cent  of  an  object.  It  usually  coosi^ts  of  a  band  on 
H  drum,  which  by  pinching;  opposes  the  rotation  of 
the  latter.     See  Safety  Hoist. 

Safe'ty  Catch.  A  device  to  prevent  the  fall- 
ing of  the  caf^e  in  the  event  of  the  oreaking  of  the 
rope.  Safety  catches  attached  to  the  cage  are  held 
away  from  tKe  guides  while  the  weight  of  the  cage 
hangH  on  the  rope,  are  released  and  spring  against 
the  guides  as  soon  as  the  strain  is  taken  from  the 
rope,  either  by  its  being  broken  or  otherwise.  A 
safety  hook  detaches  the  cage  from  the  rope  if  it  is 
hoisted  too  far,  and  **  lauding  dogs  **  prevent  it  from 
being  accidentally  lowered  or  dropped  into  the 
shaft,  when  it  has  been  once  hoisted  above  them  at 
the  pit-head.     See  Figs.  4539-4541,  "  Mech,  Diet" 

In  Cousin's  countcrpoiM  catch,  nued  in  the  Bemismt  pitu 
in  Belgium,  a  wfilge  in  forced  into  the  loop  encircling  the 

¥iide-rope  bj  a  spring  iu>  ffoon  an  the  hoisting-rope  breakx. 
he  wedge  is  made  of  wood,  and  in  provided  with  steel  points 
to  insure  its  taking  a  hold  on  the  guide-rope  in  ca.<«  of  an 
emergency.  In  ordinary  hoiitting  the  wedge  is  withdrawn 
and  the  loop  slides  freely  on  the  guide-rope.  In  the  coun- 
terpoiite  arrangement,  the  guiile-ro(ie  is  attached  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  but  its  upper  end  runs  over  two  pulleys 
and  carries  at  its  end  a  series  of  counter-weights  placed  one 
upon  another,  attached  by  chains.  As  soon  as  the  winding 
rope  breaks  the  wedge  seizes  the  guide-rope,  which  is  drawn 
downward  by  the  weight  of  the  falling  cage.  This  causes 
the  counter- weights  to  be  lifted  one  by  one  until  the  ca^e 
has  come  to  a  stop,  thus  aToiding  any  injurious  tearing  strain 
upon  the  guide-rope. 

Safe'ty  Chain.  (Railway.)  A  chain  to  at- 
tach certain  parts  to  prevent  their  becoming  en- 
tirely detached  in  case  of  the  parting  of  the  main 
coimections. 

Among  auch  are  coupling  chains  of  platforms,  of  the  brake- 
rods,  etc.  —  Forney* »  ** Car-builders''  Dictionary.''' 

Safe'ty  CyPin-der  Cock.  A  safeguard 
against  injury  to  a  steam  cylinder  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  water.  The  water  of  condensation  is  let 
out  of  the  cylinder  without  wa.*«te  of  steam. 

Safe'ty  Jbisk.  A  disk  of  light  sheet-copper  is 
placed  across  the  boiler  between  the  steam  and  an 
escape-pipe.  An  overpressure  of  steam  fractures 
the  disk  and  allows  the  escape  of  the  steam  through 
the  pi()e. 
Safety  disk  for  boUers,  Rowany  Br.  •  ''Engineer,^^  xliv.  148. 

Safety  Hang^er.    {Railway),   A  metallic  loop 
to  prevent  the  falling  of  a  rod  in  case  of  breakage. 
Among  such  are  those  for  brake- rods,  etc.  —  Forney. 

Safe'ty  Hatch.  A  form  of  safety  hatch  for 
elevators,  to  close  the  hatchway  when  the  cage  is 

Fig.  2188. 


Safety  Hotti. 


not  in  the  act  of  passing.  The  doors  are  aatomatic, 
being  pushed  aside  by  oblique  bars  above  the  cage 
in  ascending,  and  by  similar  bars  beneath  the  cage 
in  descending.  The  doors  are  returned  by  counter- 
weights.  The  safety  attachment  may  be  seen  in 
detail  in  Caob,  Rope  Eleyatob,  Safety  Stop. 

Safety  Hoiat.  In  Fig.  2188  the  safety  brake 
is  applied  automatically  by  the  governor  within  the 
rim  of  the  sprocket-wheel,  so  that  the  load,  once 
started  down,  it  is  left  to  itself  while  the  operator 
gets  the  next  load  ready. 

Safe'ty  Hook.  In  mines,  a  hook  arranged  to 
clutch  a  support  and  hold  the  cage,  should  the 
hoisting  rope  break  through  overwinding. 

Safe'ty  Lamp.  A  lamp  to  prevent  explosions 
from  fire-damp.     See  **Mtch.  Did.**  p.  2016. 

Coquillon  utilises  the  property  pooeesscd  by  palladium,  of 
remaining  red-hot  in  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  at  the  expense 
of  the  compound,  in  the  construction  of  miners'  safety- 
lamps.  The  lamp  cannot  cause  an  explosion  without  t^ 
palladium  giving  timely  warning. 

Dubrulles  has  inrented  a  lamp  which  cannot  be  opened 
without  extinguishing  the  flame. 

Safety  lamp. 

BoiUlenot,  Ft.  .  .  .  "VanNostrand''sMag.,''*vw.b7% 
Safety  lamps,  on,  Bagot      ^''Knginerring/'  xxrii   423. 

Dary,  • *^ Engineering,"  xxrii.  423. 

Ctanny,  •      .     .     .    .      ^^Engineenng,''  xxrii.  423. 

iSiephenson,  *     .    .     .      *^ Engineering,"  xxri'i.  42i. 

Mueseler,  •    .     .     .     .      ^^Engituering,'''  xxrii.  432 

M'i//»a»M<m,  •         .    .      **£n|^iM^(ii£',^' xxrii.  423. 

Clanny,  •      .     .     .     .     *^Eng%tuer,'  xlvil.  341. 

Davy,  • "Engineer,"  xlrii.  341. 

Siftenson^  •.     .    .    .  ^  ^'Engineer,'*  xlrii.  341. 

Muesfler,*,    .     .     ,  ^ ''Engineer,'  xlrii.  Ml. 

WiHiamson  •     ,    .    .     ''Enginerr,'"  xlrii.  841. 

Davy "  Seienti fie  American  Smp.^'^'^Ym. 

Dinant,  Fr •  *' Engineering,"  xxri.  389. 

Hydrostatic,  Kendali       "  Scurnri/lrV  American ,"  xxxri.  210. 

Odlmg,Br •**Sii^iiWCT',*'xlTi.  1T9. 

Shakespeare,  Br.     .     .  •  ''Engineer,^'  xllx.  173. 

WiUiamfon   ....      ** ScientiJU  Ameriean  Sitp.,^^  214S. 

WiUianuon,  Br.     .    .      "/ron  j4|r«,"  xxii.,  July  4,  p.  19. 

Miner's *'*  Scientific  Anuriean  S^.,'' ^:nB. 

Safe'ty  Link.  A  device,  a  substitute  for  the 
safety  or  check-chains  which  couple  cars  to  their 
trucks.     Invented  by  Thompson, 

•''RaUroad  Gazette ■* rlii.  117. 

Safe'ty  Loop.  One  of  the  loops  by  which  the 
l)ody-strap  of  a  vehicle  is  attached  to  the  body  and 
pert'h  to  prevent  dangerous  rolling  of  the  body. 

Safe'ty  Pa'per.  In  addition  to  what  has' been 
stated  on  page  2017,  **J/ecA.  Did.,'"  where  about 
thirty  di.stinctive  processes  are  cited,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  pni>er  for  bank  notes, 
bonds,  checks,  etc  ,  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Ca^ilear,  Super- 
intendent of  Engraving,  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, may  be  mentioned. 

*'  This  inrention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  bank-note 
and  other  commercial  paper  by  coloring  the  pulp  contaiued 
in  separate  compartments  with  different  coloring  matter,  or 
by  the  use  of  dilTerent  colored  flbruu9  substances  while  in 
the  pulp,  contained  in  separate  compartments. 

*'  The  pulp,  having  been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  ii 
emptied  into  chests  or  tubs  corresponding  in  number  with 
the  tiinds  or  ditttinct  colors  of  fiber  desirable  to  be  used  in 
making  the  paper.  From  thence  it  is  delivered  into  the  com- 
partment vats,  each  compartment  being  assigned  for  a  color  or 
alternate  color,  silk  fiber,  or  other  suitable  material  desirable 
for  making  distinctive  paper.  At  the  top  of  the  rat  is  a  sericf 
of  gateti,  by  means  of  which  the  flow  of  pulp  is  regulated  x« 
it  passe.s  over  the  trough  and  lip  and  falls  upon  the  cndle*i) 
wire  or  w<>h.  The  trough  and  lip  is  also  subdivided  by  ufiu^ 
thin  (tartitinns  of  brass,  to  correspond  in  number  and  to 
connect  with  the  compartment-partitions  of  the  vat.  The 
openttion  being  now  apparent,  the  pulp  of  two  or  more  colors 
p(i^.•«>^i  over  the  lip  or  ledge  in  separate  streams,  the  colors  be- 
ing tlivided  by  the  thin  partitions  in  their  passage,  and  unite 
as  they  fall  upon  the  endless  wire,  upon  which  it  forms  it- 
self into  paper  of  colored  stripes  or  other  material,  oomposetl 
of  whatever  character  of  pulp  is  used  in  the  compartment- 
vat,  desirable  for  making  distinctive  papers." 

Bank-note  paper,  Br.   .    .  ^^Seitnti/k  Amerieam  .Sh^/'  1S8 
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Safe'ty  Pin.  1.  A  temporary  pin  in  a  percus- 
sion fu8e,  to  prevent  the  plunger  from  striking  ac- 
ciden  tally  against  the  percussion  powder.  It  is  held 
in  place  by  a  wire  which  is  ruptured  by  a  weight 
attached  to  it  when  the  gun  is  fired.  Fig.  17,  p. 
523,  "  Ordnance  Report;'  1877. 

2.  A  garment  pin  bent  on  itself,  and  having  a 
loop  which  retains  the  point  shut  and  prevents 
pricking. 

Safe'ty  Valve. 

Fig.  2189  U  a  form  of  valve  much  Ufied  on  leading  steam- 
flhips.    The  peculiarity  of  the  valve  connistA  in  the  grooved 
■eat  V.  which  has  the  ef- 


J-'ig.  2189. 
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feet  to  augment  the 
at  the  moment  the  valve 
lifts.  The  result  in  the 
valve  will  blow  off  to  its 
maximum  capacity  with 
an  increase  of  but  two  or 
three  pounds'  preasure  in 
the  boiler,  and  will  close 
tight  the  moment  the 
pressure  falls  a  couple  of 
poundff  below  that  to 
whi^h  the  valve  is  loaded. 

In  Fig.  2190  the  outlet 
for  the  steam  is  carried 
through  the  center,  and 
the  pressure  is  always 
perfectly  fair  on  the  valve, 
there  being  no  f>ido-action 
whatever,  thus  rendering 
the  valve  very  sensitive, 
and  equalizing  the  wear. 

Fig.  2191  is  especially 
adapted  to  steam  fl  re-en- 
gines, where  quick  stop- 
pages are  necessary. 
Should  the  safety  valve 
be  set  to  blow  off  at  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  it  be 
necesmry  to  stop  the  en- 
gine with  only  fifty  pounds 
of  steam  in  the  boiler,  it 
will  not  be  necesKary  to 
wait  until  the  ^team  rise 
to  one  hundred  pounds, 
but  the  wheel  h  is  given 
a  half  turn  up  against  the 
valve-spindle  g,  where  it 
will  remain  and  the  steam 
blow  off  until  the  wheel  h 


is  turned  back,  and  the  valve  resumes  its  seat  again  without 
denmgement  or  altering  the  tension  of  the  spring  so  that  the 
1  will  blow  off  at  one  hundred  pounds,  the  same  as  before. 

Fig.  2190. 


Scifety  Valve 


Aihcroft*s  valve  haa  a  hollow  semi-circular  ring  on  the 
conical  part.  The  lower  seat  of  the  valve  has  a  oorrespond- 
ing  annuIUB  at  its  top, 
somswhat  larger  than 
the  one  in  the  valve 
proper.  When  the 
valve  is  lifted  to  a 
slight  extent,  the  steam 
is  momentarily  arrest- 
ed in  this  space,  thus 
producing  a  greater 
pressure,  and  lifting 
the  valve  to  a  greater 
height,  similar  to  Fig. 
2189. 

Blake's  safety  valves 
are  globular,  and  the 
orifices  are  annular. 
They  require  no  guide* 
wings  or  pins,  and  can 
oscillate  neely  on  their 
seats,  aud  are  not  like- 
ly to  stick,  as  they 
cannot  wedge  them- 
selves down  iu  the 
Beatings,  whilst  it  is 
claimed  they  have 
nearly  double  the  dis- 
charging power  of  an 
ordinary  valve  of  the 
same  diameter,  and 
that  with  a  llgfater 
weight  on  them.  The 
usual  sise  of  valve 
made  by  Mr.  Blake  has 
a  Z^'  outside  seating  and  a  2)''  inner  one.  Thus  the  dis- 
charging power  of  mis  valve  equals  an  ordinary  valve,  6^^' 
diameter,  while  the  weight  required  to  load  it  to  00  lbs.  per 
square  inch  is  only  220  lbs.,  whereas  a  6^*'  valve  would  re- 
quire 1,840  lbs.  to  load  it. 

Safety  valve,  6  kinds     .  •"&.  American,'^  xxxvi.  99, 858. 

•  *'Manu/.  If  Builder,''  xi.  66. 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.,''  1627,  8742. 
Adams^Bx •  "r«cA«a/og7><f,'"  xli.  707. 

•  *^  Scientific  American  Sup.^'  802. 

EavM •"5rten<t/ir  if  m^ruran  5i^.,"  2230. 

Viftrhfr     ....       •'' Scientific  Amtriean  Sup.;' e^. 

Seienttfie  American  Sup.;'  690. 
Scientific  American  Si^i.,"  690. 
Mech.  Diet.,-'  Fig.  1622,  p.  664. 
sttpra. 

Stone •i6Mf.,1623,  P.55&. 

See  LocK-UP  Safbtt  Valve,  •  Fig.  2988,  p.  1343,  "Mtck, 
Diet. ;  "  Sapbtt  Valvb,  Ibid. ;  Tsst.Sapbtt  Valvk,  tnjra. 

Cf.  Buels  ''Safety  Vaivet." 
Safety  valves,  Adams.  Br.  •  *  Engineer'*  xlil.  264. 
Blake,  Br •  "Engineer,'' xMi.^S. 


Steam  Fire  Engine  Valve. 


Fletcher 
Sckmid 
Test 

Wilson . 


Japanese  Corvettes, 

Penn 

Klotz 

Safety  valve,  Ashcrofl's  . 
Eave^  Br 


Hudson    .... 

Klotz 

Martyn-Roberts^  Br, 
Melting,  Br.  .  .  . 
Schmid  .  .  .  . 
Schmidt  .  .  .  . 
Schmidt,  Switx.  . 
"Sentinel.'' 

Summerson,  Br. 
TumbuU,  Br. 


,  •  ''Engineering,"  xxiii.  286. 

•  "Engineer,''  xliv.  67. 

.  •  "Manuf  4r  Builder,'  xi.  244. 
.  •  "Engineer,"  xlvl.  67. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxvll  466. 

,  •  "Railroad  Gazette,''  vlil.  263 

•  "Engineer,''  xlix.  S5S 

•  "Engineer,"  xlvUi.  163. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxii.  510. 
■  *  "Ent^inrering,''  xxii.  214. 

•  "Scientific  American,"  xliii.  38 
.  *  "Engineer,"  xlvi.  209,  248. 

•  "Engineer,;'  xlii.  368. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxv.  622. 


Lock-up,' Ko6«y,  Lond.  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  2050. 
Marine,  Fletcher,  Br.  .  •  "Engineer,''  xlii.  147. 

Bailey,  Br •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  191. 

Spherical. 

'    "  ,  •"Engineering,"  xxii.  S&i. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sup.;'  866. 


"Engineering,"  xxii.  868. 


Nasmythy  Br.  .  . 
Spring,  Ateoek,  Engl. 
Spring-loaded. 

Ateock,  Br.  .  .  . 
Test,  "  Rover." 

Br.  Navy    .     .     .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  145. 
Form  and  principles  .  *  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxviii.  314. 
Lubricator. 

Pickering,  Br.     .    .  •  "Engineer,"  xlii.  146. 

Safe^  Valve,  Noiseless.  Baird  and  Allen 
have  patented  an  arrangement  for  obviating  the 
noise  of  escaping  steam. 

The  devices  are  an  expansion  chamber  and  an  annular 
nonle  placed  In  the  locomotive  chimney,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  produce  a  regular  noiseless  escape  of  steam,  instead  of 
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an  intermtttont  and  aonoroun  one  as  at  present.  The  steam 
from  the  oylinders,  instead  of  passing  directly  through  nos- 
Bles,  is  discharged  into  a  chamber  of  ten  times  the  capacity 
of  the  cylinders,  which  will  allow  the  steam  to  ezpuid  in 
Tolume  and  greatly  reduce  its  pressure,  so  that  the  noise  of 
puffing  will  not  be  heard  more  than  ten  feet  away. 

The  Ashton  Noiseless  Blow-back  Safety  Valve,  is  claimed 
to  do  away  with  the  din  of  the  steam  escaping  from  ordinary 
locomotiTe  pop  ralTes,  at  the  same  time  dBFecting  a  consider- 
able saving  of  fuel.  It  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  boiler 
Is  eased  from  overpressare,  the  escaping  staam  is  conducted 
either  to  the  feed  water  in  the  tender,  to  a  mufBer,  or  to  the 
smoke-stack. 

Safre.  (Glciss.)  The  usual  French  name  for 
the  crude  oxide  of  cobalt  used  as  a  blue  in  glass- 
making.     See  Zaffer  ;  Colored  Glass. 

Sail  Sew'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  large-sized  sew- 
ing machine  with  extensive  table  for  sewing  widths 
of  duck  to  form  sails.  Used  also  for  sewing  sack, 
bags,  tarpaulins. 

Sews  straight  or  zig-zag  stitch,  with  dry  or  tarred 
twine.  Is  made  single  or  double,  in  the  latter  case 
to  run  two  seams  at  once. 

Sal'a-man'der.  I.  A  mass  of  waste  metal 
from  a  break  in  a  metallurgic  furnace. 

2.  A  cooled  mass  of  metal  and  cinder  in  a  blast 
furnace  in  which  the  contents  have  proved  refrac- 
tory and  the  Hre  has  died  out. 

Account  of  blasting  a  salamander  with  dynamite,  "h-on 
J^e,"xvii.,  April20,  p.  9. 

Sal  Am-mo'ni-ac  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.) 
One  in  which  chloride  of  ammonium  is  used  as  an 
exciting  liquid.    See  Leclancu6  Battert. 

A  ha^rration  battery  is  one  in  which  the  elements  are  im- 
mersed in  a  jar  filled  with  earth  sprinkled  with  sal  ammo- 
niac.— Dela  Rive. 

Sa-laun'pore.  (Fabric.)  A  blue  cotton  cloth 
formerly  made  at  Nellore  in  India,  and  largely  ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  was  the  usual 
slave  cloth. 

Sail'ing  Car.  A  car  similar  to  a  hand-car  (mi- 
nus the  oj)erating  devices),  is  rigged  with  sail  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  ice-boat  and  used  on  the  railroads 
on  the  plains,  by  telegraph  repair  parties  and  others, 
have  attained  a  speed  of  from  30  to  40  miles  an 
hour.  Sailing  chariots  were  tried  in  Holland  and 
other  coantries,  more  than  two  hundred  years  since, 
but  labored  under  too  many  difficulties  to  come  into 
common  use. 

Sal'i-nom'e-ter.  An  instrument  for  testing 
the  strength  of  a  brine  or  salt  pickle.  See  "  Alech. 
Diet.,"  page  2022. 

8a-li'va  E-jeo'tor.  An  instrument  for  carry- 
ing off  the  accumulating  saliva  in  dental  opera- 
tions. In  Fig.  2192,  the  end 
of  the  saliva  tube  F  is  inserted 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and 
a  jet  of  water  under  pressure 
passed  through  the  narrow 
throat  of  the  instrument  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  draw- 
ing the  saliva  into  the  vacuum 
chamber  D,  and  out  through 
the  end.  The  check  vaJve  ii, 
sets  the  water  back  in  such 
manner  as  to  close  the  throat 
to  the  external  air  and  pro- 
duce a  vacuum  in  the  chamber 
above. 

Sa-li'va  Pump.  For  with- 
drawing saliva  from  the  mouth 
during  dental  operations.  See 
"Mech.  Diet."  p.  2023. 

Salt  Man'u-fac'ture.  The 
manufacture  of  salt  and  bromin 
is  carried  on  very  extensively 


Fig  2192. 


Saliva  Ejtctor. 


in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  salt  is  shown  by  chemi- 
cal analysis  to  be  the  purest  in  America,  and  its 
perfect  freedom  from  lime  renders  it  very  desirable 
lor  dairy  use.  The  salt  water  is  obtained  by  boring 
wells  from  800  to  1,000  feet  through  a  variety  of 
soil,  solid  rock,  and  nsually  two  stratas  of  cooL 
It  is  first  pumped  into  a  wooden  cistern  to  settle,, 
then  run  into  iron  pans,  and  boiled  until  ready  for 
crystalizing,  then  drawn  off  into  wooden  grainers, 
through  which  copper  pipes  of  S  or  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter, filled  with  steam,  pass  the  entire  length  of 
the  grainer,  heating  the  brine  to  an  equal  tempera- 
ture. The  salt  crystals  form  on  the  surface,  and 
are  prevented  from  adhering  firmly  bv  mixing  a 
small  quantity  of  butter  or  tallow,  which  separates 
them,  and  they  gradually  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
grainer  and  become  salt  proper.  It  is  then  lifted 
on  platforms  by  workmen,  and  left  to  dry  for  12- 
hours,  after  which  it  is  packed  into  barrels,  weighed,, 
and  ready  for  market.  The  salt  analyzed  shows : 
Sodium  chloride,  97.5 ;  Moisture,  2.0 ;  Foreign  mat- 
ter, .5. 

From  the  waste,  or  mother^ water  of  the  salt  works,  bnonin 
is  extracted,  and  forms  an  extensive  article  in  trade,  uselling 
at  one  time  for  $9  per  pound,  the  specific  graTity  being  about 
three  times  that  of  water.  There  are  six  bromin  factories  in 
this  locality,  and  when  all  are  in  operation  they  control  the 
price  of  the  foreign  market.  Howerer,  bromin,  like  all  other 
merchandise,  has  shared  in  the  decline,  and  is  now  sold  'or 
84  cents  per  pound.  The  increasing  demand  for  the  article 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  by  chemists,  dyers,  and  photog- 
raphers, has  made  it  a  source  of  immense  profit  Large 
quantities  are  anniudly  exported. 

For  apparatus,  see  ''MierA.  Diet.^''^  2028,  and  Labmdayt't 
**  Diaionnaire  df*  Artset  Manu/ac.,^'  tome  lii.,  article  "  Sel."^ 
Salt  manufactory,  Mich.  *  **ScieHt{/U  American  Sup,^'''  162L 

Salt  Mill.  For  pulverizing  the  coarse  salt  into 
table  salt. 

Salt-pe'ter  Man'u-fac'ture.    The  process  of 
securing  the  saltpeter  fix>m  the  crude  nitrate  of 
potash. 
Saltpeter  manufacture     .     ^^Scientijie  Ameriran^^  xxxlf.h. 

Salt-peter  and  Sul'phnr  Grind'ing  MilL 
( Gunpowder. )  A  machine  for  grinding  and  incor- 
porating these  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  It  consists  of  two  edge  wheels  in  an 
annular  pan  :  the  Chilian  mill. 

See  "  Ordnaiut  Rtpori,''  1879,  Appendix  I. :  Plate  I.,  Fi^ 
2,  and  description  on  p.  »S. 

Salt-pe'ter,  Sul'phnr;  and  Char'coal 
Miz'ing  Reel.  (Gunpowder.)  An  inclined  cjl- 
indrical  reel,  like  a  flour  bolt,  used  to  sift  the  com- 
bined materials. 

See  "Ordnance  Report,'^  1879,  Appendix  I.,  Plate  I.,  Fig. 
8,  and  description  on  p.  99. 

Sam-mi'er.  (Leather.)  A  machine  for  press- 
ing water  from  skins  in  the  process  of  tanning. 

Saun'ple  Case.  A  case  for  carrying  and  dis> 
playing  quality  of  goods  to  be  inspected. 

Sample  case,  Davis        *  **Seienti^  American,"  xl.  872. 

Sam'ple  Cufter.  A  species  of  rotary  shears. 
A  sharp  edged  disk  on  a  table  rolling  against  an 
edge  and  cutting  narrow  strips  of  cloth  from  the 
roll,  to  form  tailor's  or  traveler's  samples.  Daiioi$, 
French. 

Sam'ple  Scale.  A  finely  balanced  lever  scale 
weighing  one  poimd  by  tttWif'-  Used  for  weigh- 
ing articles  in  bulk  by  accurately  weighing  small 
proportional  quantities. 

Sam'ple  Spig'ot.  A  small  faucet  in  the  head 
of  a  cask. 

Sand  Band.  ( Vehicles.)  A  metallic  ring  on 
the  inside  of  the  hub,  extending  over  a  portion  of 
the  axle  and  designed  to  keep  sand  and  mad  from 
entering  the  axle-U>x. 


SAND  BAR. 
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Band  auger 

Suid  blMt,  TilghmoM 


•  "MaiiM/.  and  Bttiider,'  Till.  160, 

•181,*r'   "^ 

'*Emgifuer,''  xlvlii.  78. 

•  *'Manu/.  tf  Builder;'  tx.  5. 


Snnd  Bar.  A  bank  formed  by  the  settlinff  of 
sand  or  silt  when  one  stream  empties  into  another, 
or  a  river  into  the  sea.  Mode  of  remoTiug;,  Bou- 
logne BUT  Mer,  •  "  Scientific  American  Sup.,*^  1554. 

Sand  Ap-pli'ance. 

"Min.  4;  5^.  Press;'  zxxrii.  806. 
and 

Sand  brake. 

Wiseman  t  India. 
Sand  and  cinder  sifter. 

Ckambfrs      .     .     . 
Sand  and  fftaTel  separa- 
tor, (Ambers     .    .  •"S«Vn*»/fc  Xtnmfoii,"  zxxt.  168. 
Sand  distributor.  i 

Chambers •  ^^Enginter;'  xlix.  488.  i 

Sand-drying  furnace      .  •  "£iig-iiM*niiy,"  xxlii.  602.  , 

Sand-papermg  machine, 

Flexible,  i^y    .    .    .  •  "£iipii«*r,'»  xlv.  485.  ' 

Sand  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  A  battery  in 
which  the  elements  are  imbedded  in  ooUs  filled  with 
silicious  sand  saturated  with  dilute  stdphuric  acid. 

Sabine,  London,  1867 228. 

Sand  Brake.  An  automatic  method  of  stop- 
ping a  train  when  the  speed  exceeds  a  desired  rate, 
or  when  cars  are  detached  accidentally. 

In  Wisem&n's  automatic  sand  brake  on  the  axle  of  erery 
wheel  of  the  train  is  placed  a  ct Under,  in  which  a  circular 
plate,  keyed  to  the  axle  and  bearing  a  number  of  small 
blades,  revol?es  wheneTer  the  train  is  m  motion.  The  blade 
compartment  surrounds  a  cylindrical  compartment,  which, 
being  filled  with  sand,  is  called  the  sand-box.  The  upper 
and  the  lower  portion  of  this  box  are  in  communication  with 
the  blade- box  by  a  number  of  parts,  of  which  the  lower  can 
be  opened  and  closed  by  means  both  of  an  electrical  mechan- 
ism and  automatically,  while  the  upper  ones,  which  are 
smaller,  are  always  open.  A  plate,  keyed  to  the  axle,  opens 
the  lower  sand-ports  with  erery  re?olution,  but  the  sand 
thus  escaping  is  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  is  immediately 
swept  back  by  the  blades  into  the  sand-box  through  the 
upper  porta.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  electrical  circuit, 
wuch  also  controls  this  sand  TaWe  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnet, is  broken,  the  sand  flows  from  the  box  Tery  quickly, 
and,  packing  the  blade-box,  stops  the  train.  The  same  will 
occur  as  soon  as  the  tndn  moves  too  rapidly,  or  when  one  or 
more  cars  are  left  behind.  It  is  therefore  automatic,  and  its 
effect  increases  with  the  Telocity  of  the  train. 

Sand  Dry'er.    For  evaporating  the  moisture. 

Two  perforated  cylinders,  one  inside  of  the  other.  The 
inner  cylinder  is  perforated  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  inclosed 
with  a  conical  top.  The  outside  cylinder  is  perfozated  at 
about  40°,  and  both  cylinders  set  perpendiculsjr.  A  blower 
forces  hot  air  into  the  inner  cylinder,  which,  striking  the 
eonical  top,  is  forced  through  the  perforations,  and  psMtes 
through  the  Mind  placed  between  the  cylinders.  The  uut- 
side  perforations  permit  evaporation. 

Sand  Fence.  (Hydraulic  Engineering.)  An 
obstruction  to  a  current,  made  of  stakes  placed  A- 
shaped  and  driven,  and  having  brush  lashed  or 
wired  thereto. 

Sand-hold'er.  A  chamber  in  a  pump-stock  in 
which  the  sand  carried  by  the  water  is  allowed  to 
deposit  before  reaching  the  pump-bucket  or  plunger. 

Sand-pa'per-ing  Ma-ohine'.  1.  (boot  and 
Shoe  Making.)  A  drum  covered  with  sand-paper 
for  giving  the  desired  surface  to  shoe-soles. 

2.  (  Wood-working  Machinery.)  A  machine  for 
scouring,  finisthing,  and  polishing  flat  surfaces  of 
wood.  I 

Sand-papering  mach.,  Fay  ^  Co.    •  **Scientifie  Am.,"  xl.  89.  ' 

Sand  Pump.    A  pump  for  ejecting  sand. 

The  most  notable  instances  are  those  of  the  great  bridge  I 
pier  caissons  at  St.  Louis  and  New  York.    The  discharge  of 
the  sand  pumps  at  the  east  abutment  of  the  New  York  and  i 
Brooklyn  Bridge  was  over  846  cubic  yards  in  24  hours.  I 

The  general  arrangement  consisted  of  a  water  Jet  dis-  I 
chai^ng  upwaid  through  the  center  of  a  hollow  globe  :  this 
globe  was  plaeed  in  the  caisson  at  the  bottom  of  an  iron 
tube  which  extended  npwaids  through  the  masonry,  and 
was  connected  with  a  flexible  tube  below ;  the  lower  end  of 
the  flexible  tube  was  kept  submerged  in  the  water  below  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  caisson,  and  this  water  was  drawn 


upwards  by  the  inducing  force  of  the  jet,  carrying  with  it  a 
large  quantity  of  sand ;  the  general  arxangemeut  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Qiffard  injector. 

In  sinking  the  Pier  No.  5  of  St.  Charles  Bridge  over  the 
Missouri  River,  Eads'  sand  pumpe  removed  18  cubic  yards  of 
sand  per  hour  each.  They  were  found  to  work  l>est  with  a 
three-inch  discharge-pipe  and  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  water 

gressure.  Three  Cameron  pumps,  with  12^'  X  24'^  steam, 
"  X  24^'  water  cylinders  were  used  to  supply  ta'o  v  f  the 
sand  pumps,  and  were  worked  up  to  their  full  capacity  in 
so  doing. 

Sand  Screen.    A  sand  sifter. 

Sanl-tas.  Russian  turpentine  and  water  are 
placed  in  huge  earthenware  jars,  surrounded  by 
not  water.  Air  is  driven  through  the  mixture  in 
the  jars  continually  for  three  hundred  hours,  the 
result  being  a  decomposition  of  the  turpentine,  and 
the  formation  of  a  watery  solution  of  the  substance, 
to  which  Dr.  Kingsett,  the  discoverer,  has  given 
the  name  of  "  Sanitas."  After  evaporation,  the 
substance,  as  sold  in  tin  cans,  is  a  light  brown  pow- 
der, of  a  pleasant  taste  and  odor,  and  capable  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  of  preventing  or  arresting 
putrefactive  changes.  This  new  disinfectant  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time  in  England,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of.  It  is  said  to  have  a  pleasant  odor,  is  not 
poisonous,  and  does  not  injure  clothing,  furniture, 
etc.  For  household  uses  it  would  seem  to  be  well 
adapted. 

Sa-pon'i-fi-er.  An  apparatus  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glycerine  and  tne  fatty  acids,  by  the 
decomposition  of  fats  and  the  isolation  of  their 
several  constituents ;  stearic,  margorinic,  and  oleic 
acids  and  glycerine. 

Droux *"Seientifie  American  Sup.;*  2SiSi. 

Sap  Spont.  A  device  for  holding  the  bucket 
to  the  tree  and  conducting  the  sap  from  the  tree 
to  the  bucket  in  sngar-miiking. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  first  flow  of  sugar-bearing  sap 
which  precedes  the  bursting  of  the  leaf-buds,  is  specially 
called  "sap.''  In  Ohio  and  the  West  it  is  called  ''sugar 
water,*'  and  the  later  juices,  which  arise  in  the  tree  after 
the  *'  sugar  water  "  has  ceased  to  run,  are  called  the  "  sap.'* 

Lawrence *  "Scie»<(/Sr  ilmmean,"  xxxv.  325. 

Sar'dine  Shean.  A  pair  of  strong  scissors, 
with  pointed  blades  for  cutting  open  the  tin  boxes 
contaming  sardines,  potted  meats,  etc. 

Saah  Clamp.  A  clamp  for  squaring  sash  and 
tightening  up  the  joints. 

See  Blind  Clamp,  Fig.  326,  p.  106,  supra. 

Saah  Cramp.  A  vise  for  holding  sash  while 
putting  together. 

See  Flooring  ;  Carpentbrs  ahd  Joinebs' 
Clamps,  "Mech.  Diet.**  and  supra. 

Saah  Lift.    A  handle  on  a  sash  for  lifting  it 

Sash  Tools. 

Fig.  2193. 


t  Sashy  Blindf  ami  Pin  Tools, 

1.  Blind  slat  chisel  for  stationary  slats. 

2.  Hollow  aug(>r,  for  rounding  slat  tenons. 
8.  Double  chisel,  for  saah  bars. 

4.  Staple  punch,  to  prick  both  rods  and  slats. 

6-  Pin  tool,  for  making  pins. 

6.  Tool,  for  pointing  pins. 

7.  Burr,  for  rounding  slat  tenons 

8.  Center  bit,  for  blind  boring. 
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NoH.  1,  3, 4,  and  6  may  be  uned  in  foot-mortbing  maohinen. 
Na«  2,  7,  and  8  in  the  blind  utile  boring  machine,  and  nnall 
boring  shaft. 

Sash  Rel'iah-ing  Ma-chine'.     A  machine 
for  forming  that  part  of  the  shoulder  of  a  tenoned  i 
piece  which  projects  beyond  the  part  which  enters 
the  mortise.     This  is  done  at  one  operation  by  a 
cluster  of  circular  saws,  part  of  them  set  iongitudi-  ! 
nally  of  the  stuff,  with  smaller  ones  set  transversely,  ' 
the  front  teeth  of  the  small  ones  being  almost  in  ' 
conjunction  with  the  front  teeth  of  the  two  outside 
larger  teeth,  but  a  little  in  front.  i 

8a- tine'.  {Fabric.)  An  aJl-wool  French  goods 
with  satin  weave. 

Sat'in-et  Loom.  A  loom  designed  for  heavy 
goods,  such  as  satinets,  twills,  jeans,  satin  stripes, 
checked  cotton ades,  etc.     It  usually  has  4  boxes  at 


Ex«eeting. 
Folding. 
Heiiiu's. 
Hey  8. 

InteroMieoat. 
Lifting  back. 


Maxillae. 

Metaeaipal. 

Post-mortem. 

Rachitome. 

Rotating. 

Sabeataneoof. 


Fig.  2194. 


Satinet  Loom. 

one  end.  An  endless  chain  governs  and  moves 
the  heddle  levers  and  is  readily  changed  to  any  pat- 
tern without  the  aid  of  cams.  It  is  of  tlie  open-shed 
type. 

The  cut  shows  a  plain  lathe,  single  shuttle  loom. 

Sat'in-ing.  (Fine  Art  Metal-workiug.)  A  mode 
of  decorating  silver- ware  by  abrading  the  surface 
with  a  wire  brush,  which  is  revolved  while  the  ob- 
ject is  pressed  against  it.  Soapy  water  is  dripped 
upon  the  surface  under  treatment,  the  minute 
scratches  giving  the  sheen  of  satin. 

Safin  Weave.  (  Weavimj.)  A  style  of  weav- 
ing made  on  a  loom  with  5  or  more  harnesses.  See 
Armurb. 

Sau^sage  Ma-chine'. 

See  Stufper,  ¥lg9. 1106,  1106,  p.  .SAO,  supra. 

See  CUTTEE,  Fig.  4r»«7.  p.  2»>.3*2,  ''Mech.  2>ic<." 

8w  FiLLKR.  Fir.  4588.  p.  2«».*i2,  Ibid. 

See  Stufper.  Fig.  4iy.S'J,  p.  '3Vfl,  Ibid. 

StH"  MiNfiNO  KsiFE,  FiR.  31»;S,  p.  1446,  Ibid. 

See  Meat  Chopper,  Fig8.  31%.  olU7,  p.  1416,  iWd. 

See  Meat  Cutter,  Fips.  8109,  ;U1(»,  pp.  1416, 1416,  Ibid. 

See  Meat  Chopper,  FigH.  hW,  17<»0,  pp.  5i>0,  691,  supra. 

Sec  Meat  Kockbr,  Fig.  17U2,  p.  691,  supra. 

Sa'W.  (Surgical.)  A  large  number  of  varieties 
of  surgical  saws  are  included  in  the  list  of  saws,  p. 
2035,  "Mech.  Did"  See  under  the  following  list, 
which  embraces  the  more  important  in  segregated 
form  :  — 


1.  Circular  saws  were  first  used  in  Holland.— 
I  Richards. 

I  The  proper  periphery  velocitj  of  a  cirenlar  saw  u  9,00(y 
'  per  minute,  or  lOU  miles  per  hour.  A  saw  12^^  in  diameter 
!  should  make  8,000  reTolutlons  per  minute. 

A  saw-blade  exhibited  by  Jewop  &  Sons  at  Paris,  was  IQf 
:  S"  diameter,  9-16^'  thick,  and  weighed  2,638  pounds. 

See  ''Mech.  Diet. ,' '  pp.  2083-2046. 
^  %»M,  Sitnond*  .    .     .    .      "/ron  i^r,'*  xxii.,  Aug.  16,  p.  &. 
I  Saw  bench,  GcuMm    .     .  •  "SrtnOt/Sc  Ammcaa,*' xxxix.87i. 

Coj^on,  Br * ''fnf^usMrifif,*' xxrl.  342. 

Circular,  W»rrfir«tf      .  •  "Afo».  I*  BuiUttr;*-  xU.  79. 
I  Saw  file  guide,  Rotk.    .  •  ''Man.  If  BuUder"  xiL  78. 

•  ''Engineerinf:,''  xxtUL  446. 
•''Bn^meer"  x\'^\\.¥A. 

•  ** Engineer,-'  xlix.  288;  1.  229. 

•  "3faii.  t  Builder,'-  x.  226. 
Saw  gummer,  DtnMmore  *  *'Man.  If  Butlder,"  xil.  2b. 


Amputating. 

Bead. 

Bow. 


Capital. 

Chain. 

Circular. 


Saw  guard,  Garrett,  Br. 

Laktman,  Br.     .     .    . 

Circular,  Dale,  Br.     . 
Saw  guide,  Roth 


Disston 

Tucker  

(Emery),  Densmort 
Saw-mill,  American  . 

Portable.    **  Cana- 
dian " ♦ 

Saw-mllldog,  SleamsCo.  • 
Saw,  perforated  blade. 

Am.  Saw  Co.  .  . 
Saw  set,  JoHfs  .  .  . 
Saw  straightening  . 
Saw  tooth.  Hoe  .  . 
Saw,  insertable  tooth. 

Am.  Saw  Co.    .     . 

Hoe 


•  *' Engineer,  '  xli.  460. 

•  "Scientific  American,*'  xli.  86. 

•  *' Scientific  American^*''  xxxf.  54. 

•  *' Engineer,-  1.  1&8. 

^Scientific  American,'*  xxxr.  818. 
*  Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxrUi.  196. 

•  ''Engineer,"  xli.  447. 

•  ''Iron  Age,"  xx..  Julj  26,  p.  6. 

•  "  Scientific  American,"  xxxri.iSB. 

•  "Scientific  American,'''  xxxr.  294. 


Engineer,'*  xli.  447. 
•  "Min.  4-  Sf   Press,*'  xxxri.  267. 


Schley *  "Scientific  Ameriecm,"  xxjax-ifA. 


Saws,  Boynton . 
Disston     .... 

Scroll  saw,  Bentel,  Mar- 
gedant  If  Co. 


•  "Iron  Age,'  xTii.,  June  6,  p.  17. 

•  "Iron  Age,"  xrii.,  June  6,  p.  29. 
'  "Engineer,-'  xli.  447. 


•  "Manufaet.  t 
Trump •  "Manu/art.  ^ 


Beach 
Bentel  . 
Bujih  . 
Beach  . 
"  Boss  " 
'Dexter' 


Builder,'-  TlU.  106. 
Builder,"  Tlli.  112. 

•  "Manu/act.  ^  Builder,''  riii  221. 

•  "Scientific  American,'*  xxxiv.  179. 

•  "Sa'enttfic  American,*''  xxxr.  262- 

•  "Engineer,"  xli.  428. 

•  *'  Iron  Age,*'  xxii.,  Oct.  24,  p.  6. 
Scientific  American,*'  xxx^.276. 


DfTter •"/row  Age*'  xriii.,  Nov.  80,  p.  1. 

"  Eureka,"  Wood*      .  •  "Manu/act.  t  Builder,''  ix.  241. 

Fay •  "Manufaet.  If  Builder,'*  ix.  217- 

Griffin *" Scientific  American,"  x\.\b^. 

Lester •  *'ir<m -4^?,"  xxi.,  May  2,  p.  25. 

Leiris *  "Scientific  Amer.,^^  x'xx\l\2»y. 

Ptummer •  "Iron  Age,"  XTii.,  April  13,  p.  8. 

•  "  Scientific  American,''  xxxir.  6. 
'•  SUfford  "  .     .    .     .  •  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxriii.  217. 

Stafford •••/roii/^«,"xxi.,  B4axch21,p.20. 

Walker  Bros  .     .    .     .  •  "Scitntfic  Amer.,**  xxxrii.  227. 

Saw  Bra'zlng  Forge.  A  forge  for  brasing 
the  ends  of  a  band  or  other  saw,  having  an  anvU 
piece  with  blowing  furnace  below. 

I      Saw  Bench.  The  bench  on  which  the  material 

;  re.Hts  in  being  worked. 

Fig.  21%  shows  the  table  of  a  combined  cntting-off  saw, 
rip  saw,  miter  sawing,  berel  sawing,  and  dado  machine. 
The  saw  mandrel  is  pla^ced  on  a  carriage,  and  travels  on  wnys. 
I  The  saw  is  drawn  toward  the  operator  by  the  foot  tread]«', 
{  which  allows  the  operator  the  use  of  both  hands  to  tianU> 
thf  stuff.  The  mandrel  is  raised  and  lowered  by  mean*  of 
rack  and  pinion  to  adjust  the  same  and  dado  head  to  differ 
ent  thickneaaaa  of  work. 

SaTKT  Guide.  An  adjustable  piece  to  direct  the 
saw  in  cross  cutting. 

Saw'ing  Ma-chine'.  One  with  power-driven 
saw. 

See  under  rarious  heads  in  list  of  160  kinds  of  sawtf 
"Mech.  Diet.,"  p.  2036. 

SsL'w  Joinf  er.  A  device  to  enable  gang  saw 
operators  to  obtain  and  retain  a  correct,  paraUeL 
and  uniform  rake  and  breast  line  upon  their  saws. 

In  Pond's  saw  jointer  the  saw  is  ptaeed  in  a  fnoM  bsfiog 
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Fig.  2196. 


Fig.  2196. 


Saw  Bench. 

tracks  for  the  swaging  blocks  and  file  holder  to  traTel  on. 
The  proper  swage  and  knock-down  is  giren  each  tooth  bj 
two  blows  on  the  double  swaging  blocks.  The  ways  can  b« 
ran  up  or  down  to  preserve  the  breast  line  of  the  saws  per- 
fect when  Rtrained  in  the  sate. 

Experience  has  taught  that  no  matter  how  carefully  saws 
are  strapped,  and  fitted  by  hand  in  the  ordinary  way,  they 
will,  when  strained,  vary  on  the  rake  line  from  one  eighth  to 
one  half  an  inch  in  the  stroke.  One  of  the  most  important 
objects  to  be  attained  is  the  keeping  of  the  saws  jointed  on 
just  such  lines  as  will  give,  when  strained,  a  perfectly 
straight  breast-line.  After  a  .«aw  is  jointed  and  filed  straight, 
put  into  the  gate,  keyed,  and  properly  strained,  it  will  often 
be  found  that  the  teeth  are  convex  instead  uf  being  in  a  line 
as  before  the  saw  was  strained.  The  back  is  slack.  When 
the  strain  is  forward  of  the  center,  that  side  will  be  taut,  and 
present  a  convex  edge,  which  increases  or  lessens  in  propor- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  saw  and  the  di.«tance  of  the  strain 
from  the  center  line.  The  filer  should  give  the  saw  a  con- 
cave ttiat  will,  when  properly  strained,  become  a  straight 
line.  To  give  a  concave,  so  far,  the  eye  alone  hhs  been  de- 
pended upon  without  any  scientific  application  of  instru- 
ments. The  concave  should  be  made  from  end  to  end  of  the 
saw  teeth,  at  every  point  the  true  arc  of  a  circle.  Unless  all 
sawB  ia  the  gang  are  jointed  exactly  alike  and  exactly  right, 
the  result  of  their  action  will  be  to  retard  the  work  of  the 

fftng,  as  the  saws  not  properly  jointed  will  wear  out  first  and 
eep  the  good  saws  from  performing  the  work  they  should 
do. 

BsLW  Jump'er.  A  punch  to  shape  the  end  of 
saw  teeth.    See  Saw  Swaoe. 

Sa'W  Set.  An  implement  to  spread  the  teeth 
of  a  saw  laterally,  to  re^'ulate  the  width  of  the  kerf. 
See  "  Mech.  Diet.;*  p.  2843,  2044. 

In  Fig.  2196  the  plun|;er  is  operated  by  a  treadle.  The 
striking  part  and  the  anvil  are  8tar-Mhape<l  and  similar  in  con- 
struction. The  points  are  all  of  diflerent  sizes,  designed  to 
set  different  sixed  teeth. 

Sa'W  Ta'ble.  A  form  of  sawing  machine 
adapted  to  trimming  the  edges  of  stereotype  plates. 
See  Fig.  5794,  pp.  2079,  '^Mech.  Diet:* 

^''Seientifie  American'' xl.  340. 

Sa'W  Tem'per-ing.  The  process  by  which  the 
f(aw  is  given  the  necessary  hardness  and  elasticity. 
See  Tempering,  "J/er/i.  Diet."  p.  2562. 

When  large  saws  are  made  red  hot  in  tempering  and  then 
suddenly  cooled,  they  are  frequently  bent  and  buckled. 
This  M  usually  rectified  by  a  skillful  stretching  of  the  rigid 
spots  by  liammer  and  anvil,  which  liberates  the  structure 
until  at  length  it  is  a  flat  surface,  and  runs  true  as  a  saw. 


Saw  Set. 

In  the  new  American  system  no  hammering  is  resorted  to. 
The  buckled  saw  is  compressed  In  a  mold  between  two  flat 
surfaces,  the  operation  being  performed  in  an  oven  made  on 
purpose,  which  is  carefully  heated  up  to  the  proper  temper- 
ature required  to  give  the  saw  temper.  The  oven  is  allowed 
to  cool  down  with  equal  care,  and  when  taken  out  of  the 
mold  the  saw  is  found  tempered  without  being  buckled.  — 
Dr.  Anderson. 

Saw  Tooth'ing  Ma-chine'.  One  for  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  saw  teeth.  See  "  Afeeh.  Dict.,"^ 
4616,  4617  i5,  4636. 

Sa'W  Up-set'ter.  A  tool  to  turn  over  or  dis- 
play the  teeth  of  a  saw  to  widen  the  kerf.  See 
Saw  Swaok. 

Scab.  {Founding.)  A  protuberance  on  a  cast- 
ing formed  by  the  washing  away  of  the  mold-wall. 

deaf.  {Smithinfj,)  The  tapered  extremity  or 
feather  edge  of  a  weld-lap. 

Scaffold.  In  blast  furnace  practice,  mate- 
rial which  has  been  arched  and  refuses  to  melt 
'  down. 

Scaf'fold-ing.  See  Elaborate  illustrated  arti- 
I  cle,  Labouhiye^s  *'Dict.  des  Arts  et  Afanu/aeturcs," 
I  vol.  iv.,  ed.  1877,  article  "J^chafandage.** 

I  Scaffolding,  Paris  Expo- 
sition, 1878     ...  *  ''En^sineerhfig:'  xxviii.  108,  182. 

Iron, //oAn  .     .     .     .•  ^^ Scientific  American  Svp.^' 2.1Q\. 

Screw  (for  chimneys). 

Luih * '^Scientific  American;' x\i.\M. 

Scales.  Devices  for  obtaining  the  dimensions 
or  weights  of  bodies.  See  '^Mech.  Diet./*  pp.  2048- 
2051,  and  supra,  pp.  316,  414,  415. 

The  American,  French  (metric),  Oharricro,  and  English 
gages  of  urethral  instruments  are  given  on  pp.  5,  6,  Part 
111.,  Tiemann's  *' Armamentarium  Chirurfri~um Z' 

The  Fairbanks  was  the  original  compound  lever  weighing 
scale,  though  most  American  scales  are  of  this  class. 

The  principle  of  the  platform  scales  consists  in  supporting 
a  platform  upon  a  system  of  four  horisontal  levers,  which 
are  placed  in  a  shallow  portable  box  or  in  a  pit  in  the  ground. 
These  levers  are  iron  bars  set  on  edge,  and  each  hanging  upon 
a  fixed  knife  edge  of  steel  in  one  of  the  comers  of  the  box 
or  pit.  On  the  original  plan  they  all  met  under  the  center  of 
the  platform,  their  ends  resting  on  the  short  arm  of  a  fifth 
lever  also  of  the  second  order,  tW  long  arm  of  which  ex- 
tended beyond  the  margin  of  the  platform  and  was  sus- 
pended by  means  of  a  connecting  rod  to  the  short  arm  of  a 
lever  or  index  beam  at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground. 
This  in  ail    the  scales  receives  the  counterpoise   and   the 
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weights.  The  platform  wu  fitted  to  a  box  or  to  a  recem 
around  the  edge  of  the  pit,  resting  there  when  not  in  uw. 
Near  each  comer  a  foot  projected  downward  terminating  in 
a  steel  plate,  and  as  the  leTers  were  raised  a  frj  little  by 
the  depression  of  the  index  beam,  a  knife  edge  fixed  to  each 
of  them  near  the  fulcrum  reached  this  plate  and  together 
lifted  the  platform  and  its  load.  The  weight,  it  is  seen,  was 
thus  divided  between  the  four  lerers  resting  upon  them  be- 
tween their  f  ulcrums  and  the  power,  and  several  times  nearer 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Such  proportion  of  the  load 
was  therefore  borne  by  the  four  comers,  relieTing  the  scale 
beam  of  this,  as  the  length  of  the  long  arm  of  one  of  the  lev- 
ers to  its  whole  length-  The  scale  b^un  was  still  further  re- 
lieved by  the  fifth  lever,  which  was  of  the  same  order  as  the 
others,  and  received  the  weight  a  little  within  its  fulcrum, 
which  also  worked  upon  a  knife  edge.  In  the  scales  of  more 
recent  construction  the  fifth  lever  is  done  away  with,  and 
two  from  the  comers  and  at  one  end  of  the  box  or  pit  are  ex- 
tended entirely  across,  meeting  each  other  beyond  the  oppo- 
site end  and  directly  under  the  scale  beam,  with  which  they 
connect.  The  other  two  levers  meet  the  first  pair  and  con- 
nect, one  with  each  of  them.  Just  midway  across.  A  steel 
ring  at  this  point  hangs  upon  a  knife  edge  of  each  of  the 
levers  of  the  first  pair,  and  into  this  is  introduced  the  knife 


placed  succesifively  upon  different  portions  of  the  platform. 
Considering  the  small  proportion  of  the  load  that  actually 
comes  upon  the  scale  beam  to  be  weighed,  in  the  largest  ma- 
chines sometimes  amounting  to  not  more  than  the  one  hun- 
dredth or  even  the  one-thousandth  part,  the  results  are  sar- 
prisingly  accurate.  At  a  test  made  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Kew  \oVk,  52,600  pounds  was  weighed  successively  on  every 
portion  of  the  platform  of  a  railroad  track  scale,  and  the 
greatest  variation  from  the  main  weight  was  three  pounds. 

The  graduation  of  the  beam  is  made  rery  exact  by  machine 
work,  and  all  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  scale. 

Chamoroy's  (Paris)  invention  is  a  weighing  machine, 
made  to  register  the  weight  ascertained,  by  printing  it  on 
tickets  during  the  operation  of  weighing.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  arranging  at  suitable  distances  along  the  edge  of 
the  scale  beam  a  series  of  punches,  like  those  for  stamping 
names  or  figures  on  wood  or  iron,  with  projecting  figures: 
In  a  machine  for  weighing  up  to  a  thousand  kilograms  — 
about  a  ton  —  these  figures  represent  hundreds.  A  movable 
plate  in  inserted  in  the  sliding  weight  below  the  beam,  and 
capable  of  being  brought  into  contact  with  it  by  a  lever.  The 
ticket  is  introduced  between  the  plate  and  the  under  edge  of 
the  beam  through  an  aperture  in  the  sliding  weight.  These 
figures  print  the  hundreds  ;  but  the  tens  figures  following 
by  a  line  are  set  on  the  under  side  of  a  short  bar  which  works 
in  the  sliding  weight  like  the  bolt  of  a  door.    The  tickets 

Fig.  2197. 


Chameray's  Registering  Scale. 

having  been  already  printed  with  equi-distant  spaces  num- 
bered to  represent  the  units  snd  divided  by  dots,  when  an 
article  has  to  be  weighed,  the  sliding  weight  is  brought  under 
whichever  hundreds  figure  corresponds  to  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  weight,  and  equilibrium  is  obtained  by 
moving  the  short  bar,  prevloiwly  mentioned,  from  left  to 
right  in  the  sliding  weight.  The  ticket  is  then  inserted  be- 
tween the  movable  plate  and  the  beam, and  a  smart  blow  on 
the  lever  punches  the  tens  and  hundreds  figures  on  the  tick- 
ets, the  position  of  the  horiiontal  line  following  the  tens  fig- 
ure with  respect  to  the  dot  and  line  already  printed,  per- 
mitting of  the  weight  being  ascertained  and  printed  correctly 
to  a  quarter  of  a  Ulogram  —  ^  lb. 


Scale,  Marquai      .     .     .  * 
Scale-beam,    compound 

division,  Weeks      .     .  • 
Scale  board  mach  ,  Huey  * 
Scale  equilib.,  lUdier,  Fr. 
Scale  factory,  Fairbanks  • 
Scales,  automatic,  Staner  * 

Weighing,  KiekU   .    .  • 
Platform  scale,  constant 
equilibrium,  Redifr,  Fr.  * 

Fig.  976,  p.  816,  supra. 


'^  SeuiUific  American  Siy.,"a095. 

''Iron  1^,"  xxiii.,  May  8,  p.  24. 
*^Sci£nt^  Amerieamt"  xlii.  276. 
''Manufiut.  If  Builder,^'  x.  206. 
**Sfieniifie  Amerieam,''  xliii.  297. 
'*Scienti/ie  AmericaHt*^  xliii.  37L 
'* Scitnt^  American  &ip.,''498. 

'*Sei*nSiJie  American,^'  xxxix.  233. 


Scaler.  A  dentist's  tool  for  removing  scale  or 
tartar  from  teeth. 

Especially  shaped  and  designed  for  removing  deposits  of 
salivary  calculus  from  the  necks  and  interspaces  of  the 
teeth. 

Fig.  2198. 


edge,  facing  downward,  of  one  of  the  other  levers. 

The  adjustment  of  the  bearing  points  is  made  witn  tbe  ut- 
most precision,  so  that  the  results  do  not  vary  if  the  load  is 


Dentists  Scalers. 

Scaling  Blnife.     (Fishing.)    A  knife  for  re- 

,  movini;  scales  ;  sometimes  has  a  saw  edge. 

I      Scalp'ing.      {Milling.)     Brushing  the  hair  or 

fazz  from  the  ends  of  wheat  grain  to  prerent  its 

I  getting  into  the  flonr.     One  of  the  refinements  of 

the  new  wheat  processes. 

8can'di-na'vi-an  Belfing.  Cotton  rloth 
woven  solid  and  treated  with  Stockholm  tar.  Pa- 
per by  Cobbett,  Ix>ndon  Association  of  Society  of 
Foreman  Engineers,  reported  in  "  Scientijic  Ameri- 
can Sup.,"  3800. 

Scan'di-na'Ti-an  Lock.  A  form  of  lock  for 
securing  hasps  to  staples.  It  is  made  heavy,  both 
branches  of  the  bow  withdrawing  from  the  lock. 
See  Jail  Lock,  Fig.  1481,  p.  511,  mpra. 

Scar.  (Founding.)  A  weak  or  faulty  part  in  a 
casting,  due  to  an  imperfection  of  the  metal. 

Scarfing  Frame.  A  holder  in  which  a  band- 
saw  is  placed  while  the  scarfed  ends  are  brazed  to- 
gether. See  Band-saw  Holder,  p.  72,  and  Fig. 
199,  p.  73,  supra, 

Scarl-fi-er.  A  cujtivator  having  long,  sharp 
teeth,  with  wheels  to  regulate  the  depth  of  cut. 

Fig  2199  i^  a  French  horse-power  cultivator  of  the  lai^gvst 
class  ;  it  is  called  a  Scarijieateur  esairpateur,  and  is  an  effi- 


Fig.  2199. 


French  Scar\fisr.    (Breloux,  Neren^  Framee.) 

dept  implement  when  sufflcient  power  is  applied.  Seven 
shares  are  fixed  in  the  triangular  iron  frame,  the  front  angls 
of  which  has  a  goose-neck  in  which  the  standard  of  the  caster 
wheel  is  placed.    A  single  movement  of  the  law  laises  or 
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depTMce*  the  tnmt  at  all  poiuUi  equally,  00  an  to  keep  it  in 
puallelUm  with  the  toil.  It  resembles  •ome  of  the  eultira- 
ton  in  the  atrim  of  fteam-plow  implementa. 

Fig.  2200  is  much  like  the  preceding,  bat  having  four 


Four-WhteJed  Scari/ur. 

xvheels  Instead  of  three,  and  teeth  more  for  stirring  than 
cutting. 

Fig.  2201  shows  a  taming  liarrow,  between  a  steam  culti- 
vator and  steam  harrow.  It  is  fitted  at  will  for  either  of  two 
kinds  of  shares,  a  broad  one  for  cutting  and  a  square-pointed 
one  for  simply  stirring  the  ground.  The  instrument  is  in 
thrw  pieces  to  accommodate  itself  to  uneven  surfaces,  and 
will  Uke  in  a  breadth  of  12^  to  15^.  The  steering  frame  is 
adapted  to  take  different  harrows,  from  the  lightest  seed- 
harrow  up  to  cultivating  tools.  On  the  ^hortendof  the  turn- 
ing lever  is  a  chain  communicating  with  a  quadrant  on  the 
«rank  axle,  and  as  the  lever  is  pulled  around  the  chain,  act- 
ing on  the  quadrant,  turns  the  axle,  lifts  the  frame,  and 
zaises  the  tines  oat  of  the  ground. 

Fig.  2201. 


\ 

Scissors,  for  glass. 

Martini     ...  "  TeehnologuU,^^  xxxviii.  217. 

Bruder-JohntoH  .  *  "/rofi  Ag^^"  xvii.,  Jan.  18,  p.  9. 

Ymmg •  '*lron  A^e,"  xvil.,  Feb.  8,  p.  11. 

Folding ^^Seientt/ie  Am fr icon t"  XXXV.  16Q. 

Scissors  gage,  Wiggins  .  •  '^Scientific  Amencan^^'  xxxv.66. 


FiK.  2202. 


Fi^ench  Cutting  and  Stirring  Scarifier. 


Soi-en-tiflc  Ap'pa-ra'tuB. 

Scientific  apparatus,  Lon- 
don exhibition  of    . 
Loan  collect.  Engl.     . 
London  exhibition  of 


*  Engineering  f^*  xxi.,  various  art. 
^Seuntifie  American  Sup.,*'  606. 
Engineering f"  xxii.  4  and    fol- 
lowing. 
.    .     .     "i:iijpin««-,"xli.8«,852,8n,876, 

2e&,  426.  481-4S6. 
.     .     .  •  "JMa».  4r  Builder,-'  viU.  88,  00. 

^lora.  {Surgical.)  The  following  list  of 
shea^Kid  scissors  used  in  surgery  embraces  the 
more  important :  — 


Exhibition  of 


Scieny^ogs 

sheaffRid  >. 


Amputating  cervix. 

Perforating. 

Angular. 

Pile. 

Artery. 
Canulated. 

Phymosis. 

Plaster  of  Paris. 

Ceratome. 

Probe- pointed. 

Conjunctiva. 

Pterygium. 

Curved. 

Staphs  lorraphy. 

Dissecting. 

Strabismus. 

Drassing. 

TonsiL 

Ear. 

Enterotome. 

Harelip. 

Trachea. 

Uterine. 

Uysterotome. 

Uvula. 

Iris. 

Some  others  are  shown  in 

present  volume  under  their  alpha- 

iMtical  heads.    See  also: - 

— 

Bankers'  scissors. 

Paper-hangen'  shears 

Barbers'  sdason. 

Pocket  scissors. 

Pruning  shears. 

Ladies' scissors. 

Sardine  shears. 

Nail  scissors. 

Tailors'  sheata. 

Atparseisson 

Trimmers,  straight  tad  bent. 

Marey't  (HUigkt  Seiopticon. 

Sci-op'ti-coii.  A  form  of  magic-lantern  for 
exhibiting  photographic  objects. 

Fig.  2202  shows  Marcy's  Oil  light  Seiopticon.    The  flame- 
chamber,  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  oil-light  seiopticon,  is  a 
FtT[i!T  •lirk-lantem  in  itself,  with  a  front  and  back-glass, 
!<ui^pended  by  croM-^trip*  in  a  ventilated  protecting 
Two  flames,  starting  wide  apart  at  r  v,  are  deflected 
as  close  toward  each  other  as  they  can  be 
without  interfering,  over  a  rising  current  of 
air,  which   thoroughly  oxygenates  the  inner 
surfaces.    The   chimney-cap   is    telescoping, 
and  can  be  raised  or  lowered.    The  reflector 
jsr  is  outside  the  flame-chamber,  and  answers 
the  purpose  of  door  and  reflector.    Its  bur- 
nished  surface  is  kept  from  tarnishing  by  a 
protecting  film.    The  condenser  p  o  is  sus- 
pended free  from  contact  in  a  chamber  sepa- 
rate from  the  flame-chamber.    Its  front  band 
presents  a  good  bearing  for  rests  and  slides, 
and  the  lenses  are  removable.    The  extension  front  is  rrad- 
ily  removable  to  give  access  to  the  interior  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  can  be  drawn  forward  to  suit  different  lenses. 

Schiat  Oa  Article  "  Huile  de  Schitte;'  La- 
bonlaye's  "  Dtctiormaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  " 
tome  iv.,  ed.  1877. 

Sooop.  \,  {Surgical.)  A  ladle  or  spoon  shaped 
instrument  used  in  removing  objects  from  cavities. 
Among  them  are  those  having  the  following  ap- 
plications :  — 

Bone.  Laryngeal.  Sessile  tumor. 

Cataract.  Lithotomy.  Urethral. 

Lens.  Rectal.  Uterine,  etc. 

Thonuu^s  serrated  scoop  for  the  detachment  of  sessile 
uterine  fibroids  has  a  saw-sliaped  edge  to  the  scoop. 
See  also  Cuaam. 

2.  A  form  of  wheel  used  in  lifting  water.  See 
Fig.  4677,  p.  2055,  *'Mech.  Diet:* 

3.  A  spoon-shaped  capacious  shovel. 

4.  A  bowl-shaped  pan  on  a  weighing-scale. 
SeientiJitAmeriean^''^  xxxviii.  23. 
hon  Age,''  xix.,  April  5,  p.  11. 

Scoop  Net.  {Fishing.)  A  baling  net  for 
emptying  the  fish  collected  in  a  pound. 

Scorning  Ma-chine'.  Thecomer  cutting  and 
scoring  machine  is  one  used  in  making  small  boxes 
of  card-board,  to  cut  off  the  superfluous  material 
from  the  blank  and  to  make  a  score  on  the  future 
angles  of  the  box  in  order  to  make  the  stuff  bend 
reiulily  and  accurately  at  such  places. 

See  Pafeb-box   Scoring  and  Cuttivo   BCa- 


Weighing  scoop    .    . 
Scoop,  smooth  back. 
Hussey,  Bum*  tf  Co. 
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Score.  [Nautical.)  The  groove  on  the  body  of 
a  tackle -block  to  hold  the  strap. 

Scour'er.  A  form  of  grain  cleaner  in  which 
the  berry  is  subjected  to  a  rubbing  action  to  remove 
all  extraneous  matters :  smut,  dust,  mildew.  See 
Grain  Cleaner,  8m utter,  etc.,  and  references 
passim. 

Scourging.  1.  {Grain.)  A  process  in  which 
grain  is  rubbed  and  brushed  to  remove  smut,  dust, 
mildew,  etc. 

2.  (Leather.) 

Seourins:  on  the/Ush.  —  On  being  taken  out  of  the  water 
the  8kiui»  are  spread  out  and  cet  on  the  'K'ouring  table  by 
pafwlng  a  steel  flicker  over  the  tlesh  side,  which  brings  the 
grain  in  elow  contact  with  the  table,  and,  being  wet,  it  ad- 
heres to  it  A  bountiful  )*upply  of  water  is  applied  and  rubbed 
briskly  over  the  tiesh  side  with  a  stiff  brush,  whereby  the 
pulpy  portions  of  the  surface  are  scrubbed  off,  and  the  skin 
presents  a  soft,  whitened  appearance  and  the  pores  are 
opened. 

Scouring  on  the  grain.  —  The  skin  is  set  on  a  scouring  ta- 
ble by  a  slicker,  which  stretches  it  and  at  the  same  time 
loosens  the  bloom.  The  grain  side  is  kept  uppermost,  and  is 
smartly  brushed  with  a  stiff  hair  brush,  using  at  the  same 
time  plenty  of  water,  when  the  slicker  is  ap^aiii  used  to  re- 
move the  water  and  loosened  bk<om.  A  stock-stone  is  often 
used  instead  of  the  slicker  to  loosen  the  bloom. 

3.  (Fabric.)  A  process  for  renewinj,^  the  surface 
of  soiled  stuffs,  removing  stains,  etc.  The  de^rais- 
sace  of  the  French.  Laboulaye's  "Dictionnaire,"  i., 
**Degraisse.Hr.** 

Scour'ing  Ta'ble.  (Leather.)  A  large  firmly 
built  table,  with  a  mahogany,  bird's-eye  maple, 
slate,  or  marble  top.  It  is  al)out  12'  long  ana  4' 
wide,  so  constructed  that  the  water  used  in  scouring 
may  pass  off  readily  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  workman  is  engaged. 

Scow,  Cheap.     A  small  fiat  boat. 

Scow,  cheap    .     .    ,  **^ScientiJU  American  Sup. f^' Sdl^ilO . 

Scrap  Cut'ting  Ma-chine'.    A  machine  for 
cutting  long  metal  scrap  for  bundling  and  rework- 
ing,    bee  Bar  Cutter. 
Scrap  shears. 

ParkjiUe  Iron  WorkSy  Br.     .  •  ^^ Engineering ^^^  xxix.  284. 

Scra'per.  (Iron  Workinrf.)  1.  A  tool  used  in 
getting  a  true  face  on  a  metallic  surface  after  leav- 
ing the  planer. 

2.  An  arrangement  for  leveling  or  moving  dirt, 
removing  weeds,  etc. 

A  leveling  attachment  for  dirt  cars.  Two  spreading  wings 
attached  to  the  rear  car  of  a  conr<tniction  train  run  outside 
the  rails  near  the  ties,  to  level  the  dirt  that  has  been  dumped 
from  the  preceding  oars. 

The  Johnson  wheeled  earth  scraper,  FIr.  2203,  is  suspended 
from  the  axle  by  a  hanger  pivoted  at  the  lower  end  in  the 
center  of  the  side  of  the  Kcraper  box.  The  axle  being  free  at 
the  top  permits  the  wheclii  to  roll  forward  when  raising  the 
back  end  to  All  or  dump,  nit  hough  the  formation  of  the 
scraper  will  not  admit  of  a  horizontal  position  while  filling. 
Earth  car,  Leveling  attachment  for. 

Ayutrews •  "5r»Vn/»/tf  >4mmcan,"  xliii.  271. 

Scraper,  Earth  .     .     .     .  **^  Scientijic  American  Sup. ^''' ^a. 

Pettier's  scraper  for  cleaning  in  gardens  and  vineyards  has 
a  brotid  hoe-shapod  blude.  followed  by  a  row  of  iron  teeth. 
The  blade  cuts  the  weeds  and  griiss  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  while  the  teeth  gather  up  the  grass  and  weeds,  and 
loosen  the  soil. 

For  different  scrapers,  see  pp.  2057-2f»r)9,  ''Meek.  DictV 

Wheeled,  Fig. 4694.  p.  2058,  "Af-^rA.  Diet:' 

Revolving,  Fig.  4695,  p.  2058,  Ibifl. 

Oblique  board,  Fig.  4693  £,  p.  2058  ;  Fig.  4365,  p.  1964, 
Ibid. 

Wagon  mounted.  Fig.  4696,  p.  2069,  Ibid. 
Scraper,  earth,  Doty      .  •  "^Engineer,''  xlii.  199. 

Revolving,    Revolving 

Scraprr  Co.    .     .     .  •  "hon  Age,''  xvii.,  Feb.  17,  p.  19. 

(Wood  Working.)  Fig.  2204  shows  Whitney's 
machine  for  giving  a  fine  surface  to  hard  woods, 
particularly  where  the  grain  is  irregular ;  a  plan- 
ing machine,  in  which  the  wood  is  carried  by  rolls 
suitably  placed  against  a  stationary  catter. 


Thii  cutter  is  a  steel  blade  of  sufficient  length  to  extend 
across  the  machine,  secured  in  a  block  of  such  strength  as  to 
be  safe  against  springing.    This  blade  is  exeeedingly  sharp, 
Fig.  2208 


Earth  Scraper. 

and  haa  the  feather-edge  which  is  generally  considered  essen- 
tial in  a  scraping-tool  for  wood.  The  blade  is  verj-  carefully 
set  to  take  the  thinnest  possible  shaving  from  the' surface  of 
the  wood,  which  is  given  an  ordinary  gcKMl  finish  on  the  plan- 
ing machine  before  it  is  sent  to  the  scraper.  A  little  machine 
accompanies  the  scraper,  specially  designed  to  sharpen  the 

Fig.  2204. 


Wood  Scraper. 

blade.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  emery-wheels,  so  set  that  one 
can  bevel  the  edge  of  the  cutter  while  the  other  squares  up 
the  face.  The  blade  is  clamped,  during  the  operation,  be- 
tween a  pair  of  jaws,  which  hold  it  firmly  and  piwiselv  in 
position.  As  the  sharpened  blade  paaaea  from  under  tbeee 
wheels,  a  stationary  steel  bar  touches  the  edge,  and,  aliding 
along  it,  turns  it,  producing  the  feather^edge. 

Scrap'ping.    A  device  for  carrying  away  the 
scraps  of  paste,  the  residnum  .of  tbe  sheet  after 
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stampiDg  out  crackers,  biscuits,  or  cakes  in  the  ma- 
chine. See  Crack£R-cuttino  Machine  ;  Pan- 
ning Machine. 

Soratoh'er.  {Plasterers.)  The  scratcher  is 
made  of  pointed  slats,  set  V  apart,  and  kept  in 
position  by  cross  pieces;  one  slat  is  left  longer 
than  the  others,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a  han- 
dle. 

Screen.    A  separator  or  partition. 

A  screen  for  working  ores  by  the  wet  process  is 
made  of  Rnssian  sheet-iron,  the  smooth  planished 
iron  being  punctured  with  fine  holes. 

Screens  for  working  dry  ores  are  made  of  wire, 
and  vary  in  fineness  from  900  to  10,000  meshes  to 
the  square  inch. 

A  protecting  shield  around  radiators. 

A  sifting  arrangement  for  sand,  etc 

A  blind  to  intercept  heat  or  light 

A  riddle  or  sieve.     See  Grain  Cleaner,  etc. 

A  jigger,  etc.,  for  ore. 

See  *'Mech.  Diet.,"  p.  2059. 

Scre^KT.    See  under  the  following  heads :  — 

Cap  ncpew.  Oral  point  net  iicrew. 

CoAch  screw.  Round  head  cap  screw. 

Countersunk  head  screw.  Screw  bolt. 

Hanger  screw.  Screw  eye. 

Hexagon-head  cap  screw.  Screw  knob. 

Kiiob  screw.  Set  screw. 

Lag  screw.  Skein  screw. 

Machine  screw.  Wood  screw. 

Berewhead  kejr     .    .     .  •  "Eng.  If  Min.  Jour.,'*  zzvi.  187. 

Screw-plate •  "Iron  Age,-'  xxll.,  Dec  6,  p.  9. 

Lannch  engine      .    .    .  Fin.  1549-1555,  pp.  581,  5Xi,  SMpra. 

Screw  cylinder  engine   .      Jn/ra. 

Biz  ejUnder  engine   .     .      Z'^^. 

Screw  propeller,  feather-  *  *^ Engineer,"  sir.  59. 

ing,  Moyse,  Br.  .  .  .  •  "Seientifir,  American  Sap.,"  2299. 
Screw  steerer    .    .     .     .*  "Scientific  American  Sup., '*  21^ 

See  article  '^Helict,'*  Laboulaye's  '* Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et 
Manufact.,"'  tome  It.,  ed.  1877.  Number  of  arms  ;  diameter ; 
area ;  rate  and  recoil,  etc.    SolUer's  and  Mangln's  systems. 

Screw-thread  forging  ma^ 

chine •  "Sci^nlt/Se  iim#r.,"  xxxrii.  114. 

Screw  propeller. 

Deane,  Br •  ^^Engineering;'  xxyii.  40. 

De  Bay •  "&u»fi/Sc  American;'  xliii.  198. 

De  Bay,  yacht  "  lo- 
lar,'*Br •''Engineer,'' xU\\\.ZS>2. 

Byre •  *'Ei^neering,"  xxili.  236. 

£yrf.  Engl **' Scienii/ic  American  Sup.,'*  XWI^. 

Griffiths '' Scienttjic  American  Sup.;' KIZ, 

ResMl  (1812),  Sweden    •  ''Engineering,'  xxril.  13. 

8.8.  "City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," Roach      .     .  •  *' Engineering,"  xxiil.  268. 

Thomeyrro/l      .    .     .•" Scienli fie  American  Sup.;' VOfi. 

Tkomeycrofl,  Br.   .     .  •  "Engineering,"  xxi.  88. 

Assistant. 
Mackenzie, Br.    .    .  •  "JEng^iiwef,"' xlTili.  198. 

Dynamometer. 
Proude,  Br.     .    .     .  •  "Engineer,''  xllr.  77. 

Feathering. 

Kirk  ^  Hunt,  Br.    .  •  "Engineering;'  xxix.  225. 

Moysey,'Br *  "Engineer;*  x\r.  lid. 

Rai(ting,  etc.,  Sadlier .  •  "Scientijic  Awer.;'  xxxTiii.  120. 

Testing  apparatus  .     .  •  "Engineer;-  xlvii.  389. 

Testing  apparatus,  Br.  •  "Engineer;'  xl?ii.  124. 
Screw  propellers. 

Howden *" Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1&9Q. 

Screw  cutting  mactianlsm. 

Engl •"Seiei^ijic  American  Sup.,"  24S^ 

Screw  cutting  tools,  kit 

of,  Wiley  tf  Russell  .  •  "Scientific  American,''  xxxri.  54. 
Screw    cutter   and    nut 

tapper.  Scklenker   .     .  •  "Iron  Age;'  xxi.,  May  2,  p.  26. 
Screw  collier  "  Kenton," 

Austin  ff  Hunter,  Br.    •  "Engineering,''  xxriii.  490. 
Screw  cutting  lathe  .     .  •  "Scientific  American,''  xxxri.  118. 

Broum  ^  Sharpe     .     .  •  "Man.  i  Builder,"  xi.  199. 

Ferris  If  Miles    .     .     .  •  "Engineering,*'  xxi.  872. 

•  "Railroad  Gazette,"  xxi.  71. 

Gocdnme *  *'Sct>n///Sc  i4m«n'eait,"  xxxix.  58. 

Johnson •  "Iron  Age,"  xlx.,  Mareh  8,  p.  5. 

Weise •  "Scientific  Amertean,"  xxx\.2d\. 

Screw  cutting  foot  lathe. 

Astbury,  Br '^  "Engineering,"  xxx.  921. 

Screw  drirer,  Abrams    .  *  "Scientijic  American,"  xli.  858. 

50 


Screw  engine  (for  propel- 

lere)  Cramp  .     .     .     .  •  "Engineerittg;'  xxi.  480. 

Screw  hoisting  tackle. 
Box  ^  Co »  "Iron  Age,'*  xxiii.,  Feb.  13,  p.  IL 

Screwing  machine. 

Pratt  If  Whitney    *    .  '^"Engineer;' xVd.TA. 

Barrow,  Br •  "Ei^neenng,"  xxx.  127, 

With  releasing  motion. 
Brown,  Br.     .     .    .  *  "Engineer ;*  xlU.  849. 

Screwing  and  tapping  ma- 
chine, Pratt  tf  Wkawey  •  "Enjgineering,"  xxi.  248. 
Bowker *"  Scientijic  American  Svp.,"  165. 

Screw-jack,  6-ton. 

Maude,  Br •  "Ea^iwer,"  xlrii.  117. 

Telescopic,  BaU     .     .  •  "Engineer;'  xiix.  286. 

Screw  machine. 

Browne  If  Sharpe  .  .  •  Thurston's  "  Vienna  Rept.,"  ii.  232. 
Pratt  If  ^''^hitney  .  .*  Thurston's"  Vienna  Rept."  ii.  2^. 
Self-slotUng,  Hubbel  .  •  "Iron  Ag*;*  x?iU.,  Not.  80,  p.  1. 

Screw  shaft  flexible  coup- 
ling, Snowden,  Br.     .  *  "Engimering;'  xxix.  474. 

Screw   shafts,  flexible 
coupling  tor  .     .     .     .*"  Scientijic  Amerieem  S%^.;' SSSHS. 

Screw  steamer  of  1804. 

Stevens •  "Manufact.  If  Builder,"  Ix.  190. 

Screw  thread  forging  ma- 
chine, Bouchacourt  If 
DeliUe,  Fr •  "Engineer,"  xliii.  417. 

Screw  Tentilalor,  Pelxer  •  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  4071. 

Scre^KT  Burn'er.  {Lamps.)  a.  A  burner  in 
which  the  wick  is  lifted  and  depressed  by  a  screw. 
Found  in  Argand  lamps. 

6.  A  burner  which  fastens  by  screw  thread  to 
the  socket  of  the  lamp-top. 

Scre^KT  Cal'i-perft.  In  which  the  adjustment 
of  the  points  is  made  bv  screw.  See  several  forma 
in  Fig.  1029,  p.  429,  "  Slech.  Did.** 

ScreTKT  Cat'ting  Ma-chine'.  A  screw  cut- 
ting machine  takes  a  rod  of  iron,  steel,  or  braas, 
and  by  an  automatic  series  of  operations  drops 
screws  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine.  One  tool 
cuts  the  point  of  the  rod  down  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  screw,  another  cuts  it  off,  having*  the  head 
the  full  size  of  the  rod,  another  takes  it  from  the 
last  and  passes  it  on  to  have  the  thread  cut,  a  cut- 
ter passes  by  and  leaves  it  slotted,  another  with  four 
iron  fingers  takes  it  and  transfers  it  to  a  fifth  cut- 
ter, where  the  head  is  finished,  when  still  another 
tool  comes  to  push  it  into  the  pan  placed  to  receive 
it.  No  intervention  is  needed  until  another  rod  is 
wanted.     See  Screw,  supra. 

Fig.  2206  represents  a  machine  for  screwing  and  cutting  off  , 
stem  and  gas  pipe.  The  belting  and  gearing  are  arran^^ 
for  obtaining  suitable  power  and  speed  for  the  varying  siaes 
of  pipes.  The  die  and  head  to  which  it  is  attached  are  so 
constructed  that  pipe  maj  be  alternately  screwed  and  cut  off 
without  removing  the  die  from  the  machine. 

See  various  forma  on  pp.  2065-2067,  "Mech.  Diet." 

A  form  of  lathe  as  in  Figs.  472o.  4784,  pages  above  cited. 

See  also  Bolt-cuttkr.  Figs.  36i-871,  pp.  117,  «*^a;  Figs. 
770,  771,  777,  778,  pp.  324-3:i6,  "Mech.  Dut." 

TuBRKT  Lathe,  Fig.  6824,  p.  2666,  "Mech.  Diet.** 

Pipe  Threader,  Fig.  3744,  p.  1712,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Screw,  supra. 

ScreTKr  Ma-chine'.  In  sheet-metal  workin«^. 
a  machine  for  threading  zinc  or  sheet-metal  screws 
for  can-tops,  etc. 

Scro'w  Dog.  A  clamp  to  hoM  the  stuff  firmly 
in  the  carriage,  adjustable  by  a  screw. 

Fig.  2205. 

m 


Extra   Screw  Dog  for  Holding  Dimension   St^;^. 


SCREW   ELEVATOR. 
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iahing  the  hMuM  of  mtpw^, 
pins,  and  »  ▼arietj  of  simiiar 
work.  A  half-inch  hole  ex- 
tendi through  the  «puidie. 
Self-«djn«tiug  shell  chuck-t 
are  used  in  the  spindle.  ThcM 
are  opened  by  the  knee  of  the 
operator  withoat  stopping  the 
machine,  thus  saring  the  tiioe 
of  stoppmg  and  starting  everr 
time  the  work  is  put  into  tb« 
machine  or  remored.  The 
boxes  are  self-oiling^  running 
from  two  to  three  monthii 
without  the  nece^itj  of  oiling 
them.  The  machine  is  ar- 
ranged for  a  liigh  rate  of  «peed. 
Tight  and  loose  pullevv  are 
upon  the  spindle  Either  one 
or  two  counter-shafts  acconi- 
J  pany  the  machine,  as  ma;  b« 
1  desired.  They  are  proTided 
^  with  adjustable  hangers,  irott 
"cones,  and  pulleys.  First 
countershaft  should  run  450 
turns  per  minute.  Tight  and 
loose  pulleys  d'^  diameter,  i\" 
face.  Weight  of  machine 
with  both  counter^liafts,  425 
lbs. 


Scrno  Cutting  Machine. 

Fig.  2206  shows  a  feeding  or  tail  screw  hung  in  an  iron 
box,  let  into  the  bark  end  of  the  carriage,  so  as  to  come  en- 
tirely below  its  surface ;  on  this  screw  is  a  nut  with  a  trav- 
erse dog  for  holding  the  stuff,  and  operated  by  a  hand- 
wheel  on  the  outer  end  of  the  screw.  The  front  dog  for 
holding  the  stuff  consists  of  a  plate  baring  teeth  on  one 
aide  and  running  across  the  entire  width  of  the  carriage,  and 
which  is  held  in  its  place  by  teeth  on  an  iron  plate  let  into 
the  sides  of  the  carriage,  requiring  no  bolts  or  keys  to  hold 
it  firm. 

Screw  El'e-va'tor.  1.  (Dental.)  A  staff 
with  gimlet  »crew  on  the  end  to  screw  into  a  root  as 
a  means  of  withdrawal.  Fig.  4730,  p.  2066,  "  Mech. 
Diet." 

2.  (Surgical.)  A  hard  rubber  conical  screw  to 
force  open  the  jaws  of  maniacs  or  lock- jawed. 

3.  A  form  of  passenger  lift  in  which  u  screw  is 
used  to  elevate  the  cage. 

Screw  En'gine.  Engines  of  this  type,  for 
vessels  up  to  300  tons,  have  inverted  steam  cylin- 
ders earned  on  strong  hollow  standards,  which  also 
form  the  guides  for  the  cross-heads.  The  slide 
valves  are  between  the  cylinders,  and  the  valve-box 
cover  is  on  the  side,  giving  easy  access  to  the  valves 
for  examination.  The  engines  have  case-hardened 
link-motion  reversing  gear,  and  separate  expansion 
valve. 

The  condenser  is  fixed  on  one  side ;  the  air-pump  is  driven 
by  side  levers  from  the  cross-head  of  the  engine.  The  hIhu*!- 
ards  which  carry  the  engines  are  fixed  to  a  strong  ca^t-irmi 
iMute-plate :  the  bearingn  for  the  crank-shaft,  including  the 
thrust  bearing,  are  also  secured  to  this  plate.  The  screw 
sliaf  t  is  coupled  direct  to  the  crank-shaft,  and  passes  through 
a  stem  tube,  as  shown.  It  is  usually  fitted  with  »  threc- 
bladed  screw  pru{>eller,  but  any  other  form  may  be  adopted, 
and  the  propeller  in  made  of  malleable  cast-iron,  gun-metal, 
or  cast- steel,  aA  may  bo  desired,  the  price  varying  according 
to  the  material  employed.  The  boiler  is  of  the  ordinary  cir- 
cular form,  with  an  internal  flue  and  return  tubcn,  the  up- 
take leading  to  the  chimney  being  in  front  of  the  boiler  and 
directly  above  the  fire-door.  The  Iroiler  is  of  the  best  material 
and  workmanship  throughout,  and  is  furnished  with  alt  the 
steam  mountings  and  furnace  fittings  necensary  for  its  safe, 
efficient,  and  economical  working.  A  donkey -pump  feeds  the 
boiler. 

M.  Cave's  (Pr.).  •Fig.  8417,  vol.  iv.,  Laboulaye's  ''Diet, 
des  Arts  tt  Manu/.,^^  ed.  1877,  article  ''Bateau  a  Vapeur."" 

Scre^KT  Eye.    A  loop  with  threaded  shank,  to 
be  screwed  into  an  object. 
Screw  Finlah-ing  Ma-chine' 

Fig.  2207  is  jipeciaily  atlapted  for  suuill  hanj-tooliug,  fln- 


S  c  r  e  TKT  for  Boot 
SoleB.  Article  "  Chaus- 
sures  a  Vis"  *  Laboulaye's 
"/>irf.  des  ArU  et  Manufactures"  vol.  iv.,  ed.  1877. 
See  SoLE-scRKwiNO  Machine. 

ScreTKT  Gage.  1 .  A  device  for  measuring  the 
pitch  of  the  threads  of  the  screw. 

2.  For  indicating  the  diameter. 

See  Screw  Thread  Gage,  Fig.  4755,  p.  2074, 
"Mech.  Diet.;'  and  Wire  Gage,  Fig.  7281,  p.  279.1, 
Ibid. 

A  steel  ring  with  internal  screw  of  standard  siie 
and  proportions,  used  for  measurement  and  fur 
testing  accuracy  of  i«crew8. 

See  External  and  Internal  Gages. 

Fig.  2207. 


Serene  Pini*hine  Machine. 


Screw  Hoiat.  In  Fig.  2208  the  axle  of  the  or- 
dinary large  winding  wheel  has  screw  threads  cut 

,  thereon  which  mesh  with  the  gear  on  a  smaller 
wheel  set  above  the  axle  and  transversely  to  the 

I  large  wheel     On  the  opposite  ends  of  the  axis  of 

I  the  latter  wheel  are  pulleys,  over  which  chains  pass 
which  are  attached  to  the  swivel  books  below.     It 

I  will  sustain  at  any  point,  but  will  lower  rapidly 

I  when  started. 
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Fig.  2208. 


If/  to  V  diameter  by  eighth*.  The  shavini^  tooU  are  circu- 
lar, and  may  be  sharpened  by  grinding  without  changing 
their  form. 


Screw  Hoist. 

Screw  Hook  and  Eye  Hin^.  A  hook  and 
eye  f^ate  hinge,  each  part  of  which  has  a  screw 
shank. 

Screw  Hook  and  Strap  Hinge.  A  hook 
and  eye  hinee  of  which  the  hook  part  has  a  screw 
shank  and  the  eye  part  a  strap  to  be  secured  to  the 
gate  or  door. 

Screw'ing  Stock.  A  stock  or  handle  which 
holds  the  threaded  nut  for  making  a  thread  on  a  bolt 
or  bar.    A  screw  plate. 

Fig.  4789./,  page  2069,  "Af«rA.  Diet.' 
Pig.  4754,  a,  p.  2074,  Ibid. 

ScreTKT  Knob.  A  curtain  knob  with  screw 
shank. 

Screw  Line  Box.  One  the  cover  of  which  is 
depressed  by  a  screw.  A  spring  line  box  is  shown 
in  rig.  1615,  p.  552,  supra. 

Screw  Marking  Toola.  Taps,  dies,  stocks, 
etc     Figs.  4739.  4754,  pp.  2069, 2074,  *'Mech.  Diet:* 

Screw  Nick'ing  Ma-chine'.  One  for  cutting 
the  nicks  in  screw-heads.  See  Screw  Slotting 
Macbinb. 

Screw  Pile.  {Hydraulic  Engineering.)  The 
procedure  in  the  setting  of  the  screw-piles  for  the 
United  States  pier  near  Lewes,  Del.  (1877,  1878),  is 
carefully  shown  in  the  **  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers 
U.  S.Army,"  1879,  ♦  i.  448. 

Mitchell,  •  Laboulaye's  '^Dictionnaire^'^  ir.,  ed.  1877  ;  **Pi- 
iotis." 

Screw  Pol'iah-ing  Ma-chine'.  See  Screw 
Finishing  Machine. 

Screw  Preaa.  A  machine  in  which  the  pres- 
sure is  given  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  applica- 
tions are  numerous  and  the  examples  are  given 
under  specific  heads.  See  list  under  Press,  supra, 
and  p.  1784,  "Mech.  Diet." 

Some  of  the  prominent  are  under 
Ohusb  PaBss,  Fig.  609,  p  194,  supra. 
Cn>BB  Priss,  Figs.  616-618,  p.  196,  sujrra. 
Olivb  Prkss,  Figs.  1889-1841,  p.  642,  supra. 
POftTABLX  Paiss. 
STBAlOn  Prsss. 

Screw  Sha'ving  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
turning  o£f  wood-screw  blanks. 

It  ia  fnmiihed  with  ten  spring  collets,  &  croes-rest  with  two 
ahavlog  tools,  oil-tank,  dripper,  and  countershaft.  The  col- 
lets are  opened  and  closed  in  the  spindle  by  a  hand-lever, 
and  hold  screws  \"  to  f^'  diameter,  increasing  bj  sixteenths ; 


Fig.  2309. 


Screw  Slotting  Ma-chine'. 

shown  m  Fig.  2209 
can  be  attached 
to  au  o  rdin  ar^ 
hand  lathe,  and  is 
believed  to  be  more 
efficient  for  the 
purpose  than  any 
machine  hereto- 
fore made.  An 
active  boy  can  slot 
from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  screws 
per  day. 


The   device 


SerfW  Slotting  MaehiM. 


A  single  bolt  fastens 
the  platform  A  of  this 
apparatus  to  the  bed 
of  a  hand  lathe,  the  long  lever  projecting  in  front  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  bed.  An  arbor  carrying'  a  circular  cutter  is 
held  in  the  center  of  the  lathe.  The  long  lever  is  moved 
horizontally  to  open  the  jaws  for  innerting  and  removing  the 
screws,  and  downward  to  bring  the  screws  to  be  slotted 
against  the  saw.  The  stop  screw  B  governs  its  downward  mo- 
tion, and  thus  regulates  the  depth  of  slot  in  the  screw  head. 
The  working  part  of  the  .appaxutus  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
on  the  platform  front  by  means  of  the  bolt  O. 

In  the  PraU  &  Whitney  machine,  the  head-stock  has  a  cone 
of  3  grades  for  a  2'^  belt.  The  stock  holding  the  vise-jaws 
and  dies  may  be  adjusted  toward  or  from  the  spindle  and 
transversely  across  the  table.  The  spindle  carries  a  rotary 
cutter,  against  which  the  head  of  the  screw  is  brought  by  a 
vertical  movement  of  the  vise,  produced  by  a  hand-lever, 
rack,  and  pinion.  The  same  motion  of  the  lever  that  closes 
the  vise,  also  raises  it  with  the  screw  to  be  slotted,  and  a 
weight  under  the  table  instantly  opens  the  vise  and  releaMss 
the  screw  as  soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  hand-lever  is  re- 
moved«  The  machine  slots  screws  of  ^W^  and  leas  diameter. 
Weight  of  knachine,  with  countershalt,  500  pounds. 

Screw  Soling  Ma-chine^  A  machine  for 
uniting  the  uppers  and  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  by 
means  of  a  brass  screw  made  on  the  machine,  oper- 
atini^  automatically,  whereby  it  grasps  the  wire,  car- 
ries It  forward,  cuts  a  thread  upon  it,  screws  it  into 
the  sole  of  the  shoe  and  cuts  it  oft  in  suitable 
lengths  —  all  at  the  same  time.  —  Tyson. 

Screw  Steer'er.  A  device  to  assist  the  helms- 
man in  holding  the  rudder  at  every  point  of  its 
movement,  to  prevent  the  rudder  kicking  or  run- 
ning down  by  surges. 

See  Snnoie  APPAaATOS,  Fin.  5757-^700,  p.  2872,  "MreA. 
DiW.,"  and  Fig.  4758,  p.  2078,  l^u/. 

Scri'ber.    A  marker. 

Scribing  tools.  Rose  *  " Engineering^'  zxi.  119, 189,830,521. 

Scrod'dled  Ware.  (Ceramics.)  Ceramic 
ware,  made  by  taking  scraps  and  pieces  of  differ- 
ently colored  clays,  such  as  are  left  over  in  making 
vases  and  plaques,  and  laying  them  together,  joined 
but  not  intermixed,  so  as  to  produce  a  marbled  or 
mottled  effect. 

IWotse-sAsfi  ware  had  a  similar  origin.    See  also  Patb 

GHAiraSAllTX. 

Scroll  Chuck.  A  lathe  chuck  in  which  the 
dogs  are  moved  in  concert  by  a  scroll  hidden  in  the 
body  of  the  chuck  ;  as  in  Fig.  4767,  p.  2077,  "  Meeh. 
Diet."  Several  of  the  chucks  shown  in  Figs.  874- 
876,  pp.  273-275,  and  Figs.  1540-1544,  p.  529,  supra, 
are  scroll  chucka. 

Scroll  Lathe.  One  adapted  to  turn  spiral  and 
scroll  work,  snch  as  balusters,  table  and  piano  legs, 
etc.     See  Fig.  555,  p.  174,  supra. 

Scro'tal  Clamp.  {Surgical.)  A  clamp  for 
castrating  or  for  amputation  of  redundant  scrotum 
for  the  relief  of  varicocele     Scrotal  forceps. 

Scro'tal  Com-pres'aor.  {Suroical.)  For 
mechanical    pressure   on    the    morbidly  distended 
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scrotum  in  orchitis.     A  hard  rubber  globular  bag 
ivith  laciug  holett. 

Scro'tal  In'stru-ments.  {SurgicaL)  Instru- 
ment for  hydrocele,  varicocele,  etc.  The  list  in- 
cludes :  — 


CanuU. 

Depilating  forcepH. 
Injector. 
Varicocele  clamp. 


Scrotal  clamp. 
Suspensory  bandage. 
Scrotal  compressor. 
Trocar. 


Scrub'ber.    A  washing  and  brushing,  cleans- 
ing apparatus. 


"Engineering,''*  xxli.  48. 


Scrubber  gas,  on. 

Hunt,  Br 

Scrubbing  machine,  do- 
mestic, StoekUy      .     .  •  ''Min.  4"  Se.  Press,''  xxxvl.  249. 

Scuffle  Hoe.    One  having  a  push  motion  in- 
stead of  the  downward  and  pull  motion. 
tfk:uffle  hoe,  Munson  .     .  •  ^'Scientijic  American,^^  xl.  889. 

Sculp'ture.  Mechanical  aids  in  reducing  the 
labor  of  the  sculptor  and  for  copying.  See  article 
"Sculpture**  Laboulaye's  *' Diet ionna ire  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures"  vol.  iii.,  ed.  1877. 

Article  'Toiirf  Composes,"*  Laboulaye's  ''Diet,  des  Arts  et 
Mdnu/aetures,"  iv.,  ed.  1877,  Fig.  42. 

Scutch'ing  Ma-chine'.      One  for  separating 
the  individual  fibers  of  cotton  or  flax,  which  have 
gone  through  the  preliminary  opening  process. 
Scntching  machine,  LeFranc^  '*Iron  Age,**  xx.,  July  19,  p.  20. 

Scut'tle.  1 .  A  small  light  aperture,  closed  by 
a  hatch  or  shutter. 

2.  A  coal  bucket 

See  Side  Light,  **3fech.  Diet.,'*  p.  2174,  et  infra. 

Sea  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  One  iuv which 
the  plates  are  immersed  in  the  t^ea,  so  as  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  salt  water.  Such  are  used  in  making' 
luminous  signalH  un  buoys,  etc. 

Sea  Cock.  One  opening  through  the  hull  into 
the  sea. 

Spence>  improred  sea  cocl(s      .  *  ** Engini9trf^^  zli.  267. 

Seal.  An  automatic  valve  closing  a  pipe ;  or  a 
U-shaped  bend  in  which  water  collects  ana  prevents 
passage  of  air.     See  Sewer  Trap. 

The  common  siphon  trap  an  used  in  most  sink*  and  water- 
closets  is  subject  to  two  objections :  First,  the  sewer  pu'es  in 
the  ascendfjag  branch  of  the  trap 
are  in  oonstamt  contact  with  the 
water,  and  permeat**  it  without 
hindrance,  by  which  it  becomes 
foul  and  gives  off  offensive  odors 
In  the  other  ascending  branch  of 
the  trap;  Fcrond,  when  from 
some  cause  or  other  pressure 
takes  place  in  the  doHcending 
branch  connected  with  the  sewer, 
the  sewer  gas  will  bubble  up 
through. 

The  inlet  pipe  connecting  with 

the  wa.«hHtAnd,  sink,  or  other  fix- 

,  ture    extends   down    about    half 

way  into  the  center  of  an  enlarged 

^  U-shaped  chamber  two  thirds  full 

■  of  water  in  which  tloacs  a  rubber 

ball  fitting  tig^htly  up  iigain.'<t  the 

end  of   the  inlet  pipe,  formine  a 

lM>rfect  seal.   The  outlet  pipe  in  in 

the  top  of  the  U-shaped  chamlMT, 

above  the  end  of  the  inlet  pipe. 

.^'ee  Fig.  .WiG,  p   2374,  and  Fig. 
•>618,  p.  "It;  16,  ''Mfch.  Diet.'* 

Seal  Em-bos'sing  Press.  A  pres.s  intended 
to  emboss  envelo|)ea,  or  name  or  initials  on  note 
paper,  or  the  stationer's  card  on  any  jwiper  they 
print  or  furnish.  It  is  worked  by  a  cam  and  gear- 
in*;;  is  very  powerful  and  9i)ee(ly,  and  is  readily  ad- 
justed to  any  pressure  wanted. 

Seal  Hook.    An  iron  hook  which  i.s  inserted 


Fig.  2210. 


Seal. 


into  the  hasp  of  a  freight-car  door  and  to  which  a 
seal  wire  and  metal  seal  are  attached. 

Seal  Lock.  A  lock  in  which  a  seal  made  of 
glass,  paper,  or  other  material  is  inserted  in  the 
lock  in  such  a 'manner  as  to  cover  the  bolt  or  the 
key-hole.  The  lock  cannot  be  opened  without 
breaking  the  seal. 

Seal  Press.  A  {)air  of  levers  arranged  like  a 
pair  of  pincers  and  with  two  dies  with  which  lead 
car-seals  are  compressed  on  the  wire  to  which  they 
are  attached.  The  two  dies  leave  an  impression  on 
the  lead  so  that  if  the  seals  are  removed  or  defaced 
it  can  be  known.  —  Forney. 

Seal'skin.  (Fabric.)  The  imitation  seakkin 
is  made  under  a  process  invented  by  Crosland,  of 
Hudderstield,  England,  in  1850,  by  which  the  short 
hairs  of  the  cow  and  calf  could  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture. The  main  feature  of  the  process  consists 
in  boiling  the  fabrics  for  a  long  time  in  water,  which 
develops  the  luster  of  the  fiber. 

Seal  Wire.  Several  strands  of  fine  wire  which 
are  twisted  together  like  a  rope,  and  by  which 
leaden  seals  are  attached  to  car  doors. 

Seaxn'ing.  (Fishing.)  The  marginal  line  which 
surrounds  a  seine,  and  to  which  the  meshes  are 
seized.  A  meter  is  an  outer  strengthening  line, 
seized  at  intervals  of  a  yard.  To  the  meter,  on  the 
upper  edge,  the  floats  are  attached,  and  to  the  meter 
below,  the  weights. 

Seam'iug  Ma-chine'.  The  Royer  &  Lincoln 
seamer  for  use  in  print  works,  bleacheries,  dye 
works,  and  cotton  mills  trims  woven  »x>ds  neatly 
and  evenly ;  and  joins  the  margin  of  cloth  outside 
the  seam  so  that  it  will  pass  through  the  shearing 
machine  without  raising  the  blades. 

In  ibis  machine  the  jp'ooved  points,  on  which  are  placed 
the  loops  of  the  ends  of  the  knit  goods  that  are  to  be  seamed 
together,  are  arrajoged  radially  and  set  in  a  brass  ring,  which 
is  16^^  in  diameter,  and  is  secured  in  a  circular  bed  that  is 
mounted  to  turn  on  an  upright  axis,  and  has  on  its  bottom, 
or  lower  part,  a  concentric  circle  of  gear  teeth  which  gear 
into  a  pinion  fast  on  a  shaft  with  a  ratchet  wheel  having 
teeth  to  suit  the  gage  of  the  circle  of  grooved  points.  Thi.« 
ratchet  is  turned  one  step  at  each  revolution  of  a  driving 
shaft  by  means  of  a  pawl  connected  with  that  shaft,  and 
thereby  the  circle  of  points  is  turned  a  ft^  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  one  point  to  the  next  K)  as  to  bring  the  next  point 
under  the  needle.  A  dog  drops  hito  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet 
and  prevents  the  latter  and  tin  eiicle  of  pointB  ttom  turning 
backward. 

Fig.  221L 


Seaming  and  Tuming'aff'  JUmAiiu. 

The  needle  is  held  bj  an  arm  which  is  mounted  on  a  ful- 
crum and  gets  its  to  and  fro  motion  by  a  cam  on  the  driving 
shaft.    The  looper  is  held  by  a  Mparate  arm  which  receiro^ 
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Fig   2212. 


iU  motion  by  a  side  cam  connected  to  the  needle  cam,  so 
that  the  points  are  fed  forward  one  .ttep,  m  abore  described, 
and  a  stitch  is  made  by  the  needle  and  loo}>er  at  each  rerolu- 
tion  of  the  drlTing  shaft. 

The  points  are  firmly  held  in  their  places  by  caps  or  seg- 
ments with  three  screws  each.  The  gage  can  be  changed  by 
taking  out  the  brass  ring  that  holds  the  points  and  putting 
in  another  with  more  or  less  pointti  to  make  the  gage  re- 
quired. The  ratchet  must  also  be  changed  for  another  har- 
ing  the  proper  number  of  teeth  to  turn  the  circle  of  points 
with  the  nece!<sary  step  by  step  movement  corresponding  to 
the  change  of  ^age. 

The  main  dnring  shaft  should  reTolTe  115  to  120  times 
per  minute  in  order  to  give  a  good  result. 

Search'er.  {Surgical.)  A  flexible  instrumeDt 
or  sound  iutroduced  through  the  urethra  to  explore 
for  a  stone  by  contact. 

Andrac^s,  LittUs,  Gotdiy's^  BUrotlCs^  Thompson's,  Otis's, 
etc. 

Seat  Fas'ten-er.    Fig.  2212  Hhows  a  clamp 
for   holding  a  wagon  seat 
Armly  in  position,  and   for 
keeping    the    body    from 
spreading. 

Seat  Lock.  A  lock  for 
liolding'  the  back  of  a  seat 
so  that  its  position  cannot 
be  reversed.  Sucii  locks 
are  attached  either  to  the 
float-end,  seat-back  arm,  or 
the  seat-back  stop. 

Se-bas'tme.  A  Swe- 
dish explosive  made  of  nitro- 
glycerine, wood -charcoal, 
and  certain  explosive  salts. 
Ignited  by  (ire  it  burn.s 
readily  but  does  not  ex- 
plode. If  confined  in  det- 
onating capsules  it  ex- 
plodes with  great  force.  Patented  in  Sweden  in 
1872. 

Sec'on-da-ry  Bafte-ry.  (Electricity.)  In- 
vented by  Plante.  A  battery  having  two  plates  of 
large  surface  immersed  in*  an  acid  solution  and 
charged  from  a  primary  battery,  the  polarization 
resulting  from  tfie  primary  current  serving  upon 
the  breaking  of  the  primary  circuit  and  the  closing 
of  the  secondary  circuit  to  give  a  reverse  current  of 
great  electro-motive  force,  which  may  be  used  for 
lighting,  heating,  or  other  efTect^^. 

Plants 'S  secondary  batteries  may  be  considered  as  roltam- 
eters  made  of  two  sheets  of  lead  rolled  up  in  a  spiral,  so 

Fig.  2213. 


ikat  Fastent-r. 


as  to  gire  large  surface  and  small  distance  of  plates.    Thuy 
\  are  charged  with  dilute  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  a  cur- 
'  rent  passed  into  the  plates,  producing  peroxide  of  lead  on 
I  one  plate  and  a  film  of  hjrdrogen  on  the  other.     In  this  state 
the  cell  itself  will  furnish  a  current  for  a  short  time.    Uy  con- 
'  nections  which  unite  the  cells  of  the  secondary  for  quantity 
'  during  charging,  two  Bunneu  cells  arranged  for  intensity 
will  produce  the  desired  effect.     By  connection  of  the  secon- 
dary in  series  for  discharge,  a  rery  powerful  current  —equal 
to  that  of  many  Bun.«en8  in  series  —  may  be  obtained. 

Fig.  2213  shows  a  secondary  element  as  now  constructed. 
'  In  a  tali  Tessel  of  glass,  gutta-percha,  or  ebonite,  are  placed 
'  two  sheets  of  lead,  rolled  spirally,  and  parallel  one  to  the 
I  other,  and  kept  from  touching  by  two  cords  of  india-rubl>cr 
I  rolled  up  with  them  ;  these  two  sheets  of  lead  are  immersed 
,  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  nine  parts  of 
I  water.    The  vessel  is  closed  by  a  sealed  corer  pierced  with  a 
j  small  hole,  through  which  the  liquid  can  be  poured  in  or  ex- 
tracted, and  which  also  allows  the  escape  of  any  gas  which 
!  may  be  generate<l  during  the  charging  of  the  batter)'.    The 
{  apparatus  is  surmounted  by  a  disk  of  ebonite,  upon  which 
are  fixed  two  contact  pieces  in  connection  with  the  two  elec- 
trodes ;  two  clips  are  also  provided  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing metallic  wires  to  be  made  red  hot  or  melted  by  the  mc- 
{  ondary  current. 

Two  Bunseu  ceils,  or.  in  their  stead,  three  Daniell  cells, 
,  are  required  to  charge  this  f«condary  element.  During  the 
operation  of  charging,  one  of  the  electrodes  oxidiies,  a  brown 
coating  of  i)eroxide  of  lead  soon  shows  itself,  and  the  metal- 
lic appearance  di^ppears  entirely  ;  the  other  electrode  alao 
changes  in  appearance,  —  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a 
powdery  gray  coating. 

When  the  charge  has  attained  its  maximum  —  that  is  to 
sny,  when  ox>gen  commences  to  be  given  off  by  the  brown 
electrode,  it  is  veil  to  disconnect  the  secondary  element  from 
the  charging  battery,  for  any  further  expenditure  of  the  po- 
larizing current  is  entirely  wasted. 

The  secondary  element  once  charged  in  this  manner  and 
left  to  itself  will  retain  a  portion  of  its  chaise  for  several 
days  ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  is  still  ur  from  being 
exhausted. 

The  secondary  element,  when  fully  charged,  has  an  elec- 
tro-motive force  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  a  Bun- 
sen  ;  it  will  redden  a  platinum  wire  of  a  greater  or  lesser 
diameter  according  to  its  site,  or  rather  according  to  the 
,  size  of  the  electrodes  ;  for  it  is  of  course  understood  that  the 
I  quantity  of  electricity  which  the  apparatus  can  furnish  is 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  polarizing  current  and  covered  with  an  active 
I  electro-chemical  deposit. 

I      The  spiral  form  of  the  electrodes  gives  an  element  having 
I  a  large  surface  and  a  small  resistance  within  a  small  space, 
I  so  (hat  one  of  Plant^'s  secondary  elements  is  equal  to  an  ac- 
tive or  ordinary  element  of  a  verv  unusual  size ;  the  small 
pattern  has  an  active  surface  of  124  square  inches,  the  large 
pattern  of  a  surface  of  620  square  inches. 

The  current  furnished  by  the  secondary  element  will 
effect  chemical  decomposition,  act  upon  an  elcctro-maguet, 
etc. 

A  secondar}'  element  is  all  the  better  for  having  been 
charged  and  discharged  a  great  number  of  limes :  at  first, 
when  it  is  almost  new,  then>  is  an  advantage  in  polarizing 
the  electrodes,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in 
the  other,  rt-versing several  times  the  direction  of  the  charge  ; 
but  when  the  element  is  formed  the  greatest  care  mu.<»t,  on 
the  contrary,  be  taken  to  charge  it  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

The^e  i^econdary  elements  can  be  joined  together,  either 
for  intensity  or  for  quantity,  and  they  form  battericn  capa- 
ble of  producing  all  the  effects  of  batterie.<«  of  the  ordinary 

Fig.  2214. 


Secondary  "BUmtnt. 


Flanti'i  Secunt/ary  Battery. 
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form,  and  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  Fig.  2214  repre«eiit« 
a  Mooodary  battery  as  arranged  by  M.  Plants. 

Fanre,  obMnring  that  the  lead  plate  of  a  good  battery  be- 
came coated  with  oxide  of  lead,  applied  oxide  of  lead  to  his 
plates  and  found  that  he  could  make  a  battery  without 
charging  and  recharging  for  months. 

Brush  claims  the  invention  of  a  process  of  effeetirely  pre- 
paring his  lead  plates  without  any  oxide  of  lead  at  all.  His 
method  is  a  secret  and  ho  claims  there  is  no  coating  of  min- 
ium on  the  plates,  the  battery  can  be  charged  more  quickly 
and  discharged  more  safely,  and  the  process  of  manufacture 
is  no  more  prolonged  or  costly  than  in  the  case  of  Faure's 
apparatus.     The  batteries  nhown  in  Fig.  2215  are  contained 

Fig.  2216. 


Brush''s  Stcundary  Batterif. 

in  a  box  8'  long.  1<V  wide,  and  IC'''  high.  ChnrKinl  from  an 
arc  light  circuit  wire,  they  will  feed  27  Swan  lamps  of  16- 
candle  power,  and  run  a  small  motor  of  one-hort^c  power.  A 
series  of  20  cell<),  each  cell  consisting  of  two  lend  plates, 
about  16^'  Fquare  in  «i»e,  is  sufficient  to  supply  from  40  to  60 
Swan  lamps  of  16-candle  power,  or  as  many  lights  as  a  good 
sixed  house  would  require.  In  conncptlon  with  Swan  iamp^, 
one  horse  power,  if  used  to  run  a  <\\  namo  connected  with  a 
battery,  will  s*toro  up  sufficient  el«'«'tricity  to  run  from  9  to 
10  lamps.  Thi.-i  current  cnii  be  taken  from  an  arc  circuit 
without  interrupt ii)(;r  the  IniniinK  of  arc  lights  ;  the  batteries 
are  placed  in  the  cellar.'^  of  iticli  hou»>e  where  the  light  is  fur- 
nished. Mr.  Brufih  sayti  that  the  battt>tii>)«  are  indestructi* 
ble,  and  improve  with  spe,  tlu'  onl\  nttontion  n»*ce8«ary  be- 
ing the  nildition  of  water  every  few  months  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  has  evaporated. 

In  1801  Gantherot,  a  French  physician,  discoTcred  that 

Jlatinum  or  silver  wires  immersed  in  a  Miline  solution,  after 
aving  been  u>«©d  for  decomposing  the  salt,  gave  a  current 
of  their  own  of  short  duration  upon  being  disconnected  from 
the  battery. 

In  1803  Ritter  made  the  first  uecondary  battery  by  super- 
posing a  series  of  gold  disks  separated  by  pieres  of  cloth 
dampened  with  a  saline  solution.  He  also  employed  plati- 
num, copT>er,  brass,  iron,  bismuth,  and  silver,  and  remarked 
that  still  ln'tter  results  were  obtaineil  with  carburet  of  iron 
and  i>croxide  of  uiangane.«e.  He  obtained  DO  effect  with  lead 
on  aerount  of  the  solution  which  he  made  use  of.  He  ufed 
common  salt  and  sal  ammoniac. 

In  ISoO  Planti^  publi>shed  nccounts  of  experiments  made  by 
him  upun  mo!tt  of  the  metnl^,  and  many  dilTerent  solutions 
for  the  purpose  of  determining;  the  bvnt  coustruction  of  ele- 
ments for  secondary  batteries. 

In  18W  Plante  cont^tructed  a  secondary  battery  of  two 
pUtes  of  lead  separated  by  cloth  and  rolled  up  into  a  fpiral 
and  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  He  af- 
terwards substituted  for  the  cloth  two  thin  strips  of  rubber. 

In  IHtJl,  Kirchhof.  V.  S.  Patent,  No.  31,545,  February  26. 
Two  roughened,  perforated,  or  recticulated  platinum  elec- 
trodes in  a  .«olution  of  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate 
of  potixh,  acetic  and  nitric  acids  and  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
iron  or  r.ine,  all  suggested.  Ui)on  charging,  one  plate  be- 
came covered  with  jieroxide  of  lead,  and  the  other  with  cry.«»- 
tallized  lead.  He  alxo  described  a  switch  whereby  the  cells 
could  be  charged,  one  after  the  other,  while  the  others  were 
discharging.  .\Ij»o  a  commutator  for  the  dynamo  whereby 
the  charging  circuit  was  always  left  open  when  the  machine 
wa.*i  not  running. 

In  1806,  Pereival.U.  S.  Patent,  No.  53,668,  April  .3.  A 
box  with  two  compartments  separated  by  a  porous  partition, 


and  filled  with  powdered  carbon,  granular  lead,  or  other 
conducting  powder  moistened  witn  acidnlated  water.  Cop- 
per or  lead  plate*  immereed  in  the  powder  tenred  aa  eoo- 
dnctors. 

In  1867,  LecUnch^,  U.  S.  Patent,  No.  64,118,  April  23. 
Two  graphite  plates  in  powdered  charcoal  saturated  with 
potash  water,  porous  partition. 

In  1869,  Percival  proposed  to  make  the  poeitive  electrode 
of  some  more  active  metal,  such  as  sine,  and  then  to  use  a 
neutral  solution  of  the  poeitive  metal  as  with  sine,  due  sul- 
phate, with  copper,  copper  sulphate,  etc.  Upon  chai^^ing,  per- 
oxide of  lead  formed  on  the  lead  plate  and  finely  diHded  linc 
on  the  sine  plate,  sulphuric  acid  being  aet  free.  Amalgam- 
ated the  zinc. 

In  1869,  Varley,  English  Patent,  No.  2,526,  makes  use  of 
platee  of  paladium  or  arsenic  on  account  of  their  capacity 
for  storing  hydrogen.  Thefe  are  nsed  in  connection  with 
carbon  plates  rendered  porous  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  dissolving  out  the  silica  from  gas  retort  carbon  try  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

In  1876,  Jabloehkofl,  French  Patent,  No.  112,024,  March 
23  and  October  2,  in  an  eleetric  lighting  system  places  a  lec- 
ondan-  battery  in  a  shiint  around  each  light. 

In  1878,  Fox,  English  Patent,  No.  8,988,  suggests  the  use  of 
plates  of  copper  in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
secondary  batteries  are  eonnected  in  a  lighting  system  be- 
tween the  main  wires  and  the  ground,  thereby  serving  to 
store  ut>  any  surplus  eneny  thrown  npon  the  line. 

In  1879,  Thomson  St  Houston,  U.  B.  Patent,  No.  220>18, 
October  28,  and  English  Patent  No.  4,400.  A  series  of  disks 
of  copper  or  other  suitable  metal  are  arranged  one  above 
another,  and  separated  by  rings  of  earthenware,  rubber, 
wood,  or  other  non-conductor.  Diaphrsgms  of  felt  are  in- 
terposed, and  the  whole  is  secured  by  bolts  and  end- plates. 
The  solution  may  be  sine,  snlphate,  or  other  similar  salt, 
and  must  entirely  fill  the  spaces  between  the  plates.  When 
subject  to  motion  the  spaces  between  the  plates  are  filled 
with  sand,  pumioe-stone,  sawdust,  or  the  like.  Daring 
charging,  sine  is  deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the  plates 
while  the  upper  sides  dissolre  to  form  copper  sulphate.  In 
the  English  patent  nesatiTe  plates  of  mercury,  silver,  or 
lead  are  proposed,  which  may  be  roughened,  serrated,  or 
coilec^  or  may  be  formed  by  a  tray  filled  with  fragments  of 
the  metal.  The  upper  plate  may  he  perforated  and  varnished 
underneath.  Pieces  of  hard  carbon  may  be  placed  upon  the 
upper  plate  to  receive  zinc  deposit,  or  spurs  or  projections 
may  be  formed  on  its  upper  surface  for  same  purpose. 

In  1S80,  Faure,  French  Patent,  No.  189,268,  October  20, 
applies  a  superficial  coating  of  lead  oxide,  spongy  lead,  or 
similar  active  conducting  material  to  the  surface  of  the  elec- 
trodes, and  holds  it  in  place  by  porous  partition. 

In  1881,  Faure,  cert,  of  add  to  Fveneh  patent,  February 
9,  proposes  red  lead  or  minium  for  a  eoating. 

In  1881.  Swan,  English  Patent  No.  2,272,  May  24.  Lead 
plates,  honey-combed,  ribbed  or  cellular,  for  increasing  sur- 
face and  forming  better  support  for  the  porous  deposit. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  spongr  platlnnm,  amalga- 
mated lead,  and  zinc  or  lead  wire  maj  oe  used  for  elec- 
trodes. 

Almost  any  primary  battery,  whether  It  be  galvanic  or 
thermal,  will  serve  as  a  means  of  storing  up  energy  when  a 
current  is  passed  through  it  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  current  which  it  iteelf  would  produce. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  energy  as  stored  is  po- 
tential chemical  (or  in  a  thermal  battery,  heat)  energy  and 
not  electrical ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  it  differs  from  a 
condenser  which,  although,  like  a  secondary  battery,  it  db^- 
charges  a  current,  the  reverse  of  the  charging  current,  still 
it  does  not  transform  the  energy  from  electricity. 

Flant^ •  "^iciili^  ilw«T.,"  xxxvUi.318. 

*'New  York  Times^  May  18,1882. 

•  "Seientijic  Amer.  Sup.,'^  65.2527. 

•  ''Scienttfic  Atrifr.,'^  xxxviii.  318- 
•243. 

"E«^/».<A  Mfrhnnir,"  xxvii.  476 
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8ec'on-da-ry  Coil.  {Electricity.)  A  coil  of 
wire  osoally  woand  upon,  but  entirely  8eparatf^<l 
from  the  primary  coil  by  isj-uliiUyii. 

8ec'on-da-ry  Cur  rent.  {Electricity.} 
current  emanating  from  tke  s^econdary  coiL 
induced  current. 

Section  Cut'ter.  An  lu&crumeDt  for 
making  very  thin  slices  for  uiicroseopic  pur- 
poses. 

Vaientine*8  knife  ia  two-tiladi'd,  but  r!ie 
most  delicate  instrumeuiii  are  Walmsley'i* 
adaptation  of  Dr.  Bevati  f.ewisH  ttlier  spray 
microtome. 


Fig.  2217 


In  Fig.  2216,  some  thick-  _ 
ened  gam  water  b  e  i  n  g  .^^ 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
tube,  a  piece  of  tissue,  say 
a  portion  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn from  a  freshly  killed 
animal,- may  be  placed  in  it, 
and  the  nozzle  of  the  freez- 
ing atomizer  haring  been 
introduced  into  the  tube 
beneath,  the  tissue  will  be 
solidly  frozen  in  from  one 
to  three  minutes.  Ether 
may  be  used,  but  rhigoline 
is  much  better.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  it  will  be 
condensed  in  the  chamber, 
and  can  be  drawn  off  by  the 

tube  shown  in  the  illustration,  for  further  use.    The  knife 
should  be  kept  cold,  by  placing  on  a  block  of  ice  before  using. 

Seed  Drill.     A  machine  for  sowing  various 
seeds  in  drills  or  rows.    See  Grain  Drill. 

Fig.  2218. 


Beet-seed  drill  .  . 
Broad-cast  seeder. 
Com  drill  .  .  . 
Com  planter  .  . 
Hand  planter  .  . 
Seeding  machines  . 

Wheat  Drill 


Drilling  Attachment  to  Seed  Planter 


Figs.  268-270,  p.  92,  ntpra, 

Fip*.  43(Md2,  T).  196,  supra. 

Fig.  691,  p.  222,  supra. 

Fig.  (J97,  p.  228,«#pra. 

Fig.  2382,  p.  1037,"Afi'eA.  Dirt.'' 

Fig?.  48<j8-4814,  pp.  208S,  2089,  ''Meek. 

Diet." 
Figs.  7163-n68,  pp.  2761-2768,  *'Mech. 

Dirt." 
"  Paris  Exposition  Reports;'^  1878,  v.,  pp. 


Knight's  Report, 
102-m. 

Seed  Drill  (beet)  French,  McMurtrie's  Plate  I.,  Report, 
"Department  of  Agriculture  Special  Report,"  No.  28. 

Fig.  2219. 


Fertilizer  S<nping  Attachment. 

Seed  Bfti'cro-scope.  A  small  hand  magni- 
fier for  examining  seeds,  or  living  objects,  which  are 
inclosed  in  a  case  with  glass  sides. 


Seed   Planter. 

Seed  Plant'er.     Au  implement  for  planting  in 
hills  in  contradistinction  to  drilling  or  broadcasting. 

In  the  Farmer's  Friend  Planter,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  shown  in 
Fig.  2217,  the  foot  treadle  and  hand  lever  are  pivoted  and 
work  together  to  raise  or  lower  the  runners,  which  are 
coupled  to  the  frame  with  a 
treadle.  Pressing  with  the  feet  on 
the  rear  of  this  raises  the  runners, 
while  power  applied  to  the  other 
bv  means  of  an  independent  foot 
piece  forces  them  into  the  ground. 
A  hand  lever,  held  by  a  spring 
catch,  is  pivoted  to  the  treadle. 
The  runners  adjust  themselvee 
to  uneven  surfaces,  and  plant  two 
rows  at  different  levels,  each  the 
mme  depth.  The  entire  weight 
of  the  machine  can  be  locked  on 
the  runners.  Gace  plates  regulate 
the  depth.  Fig.  21 18  shows  a  drill- 
ing attachment  for  use  in  drilling 
com.  Fig.  2219,  an  attachment 
for  sowing  fertilizers. 

Fig.  2220  represents  the  drop- 
ping device.  Fig.  2221  a,  the  same 
with  the  seed  plate  removed.    The  device  consists  of  a  slide 
resting  on  a  bed  plate,  and  pawls  pivoted  to  the  sides  of  the 


Fig.  2220. 


Fig.  2220  a. 


Dropping  Device  for  Seed  Planter. 
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slide  for  driving  the  star-shaped  eastiug  which  carries  the 
seed  plate.  When  the  slide  is  moved,  the  pawls  come  in  eon- 
tact,  alternately,  with  the  points  of  the  star,  moving  it  round, 
carying  the  seed  plate  with  it,  dropping  seed  at  each  motion 
of  the  slide. 

Seed'iug  Plow.  A  sint^le  bow  implement 
known  as  a  seeding  barrow.  It  is  made  eitner  with 
cops  or  brush.  8ome  of  these  are  intended  to  fol- 
low after  a  plow  or  in  a  furrow  laid  out,  while  oth- 
ers have  a  share  which  opens  the  furrow. 

The  Plow  Drill,  Fig.  2221,  shows  an  old  form  of  drill  of 
Hindustan,  probably  the  one  noticed  in  use  in  the  watered 


Fig.  2221 


Sttding  PtoiP. 

rice  fields  of  the  East,  by  AristobuluH,  one  of  Alexander's 

Snerals.    These  old  drill  plows  are  still  in  use  in  southern 
ia,  and  were  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
positdons  from  India,  Java,  and  China. 

Seg'gar.  (Ceramics.)  A  vessel  of  infusible 
fire-clav  to  hold  ware  while  being  baked  or  burned 
in  the  kiln. 

Seg'ment  Saw.  An  annular  saw  which  is 
made  of  negmental  plates  ;  as  distinguished  from  n 
solid  plate-saw.  A  vibrating  sjiw  with  a  curved 
blade,  that  formed  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  wa.s 
some  years  since  patented  in  England,  but  does  not 
neem  to  have  come  into  use  ;  its  purpose  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  tubular  saw. 

Seine.  (Fishing.)  This  in  its  simplest  form  is 
a  Hat  web  of  netting,  with  corks  or  floats  at  the 
n])per  edge  and  weights  at  the  lower  edge,  used  to 
inclose  an  area  of  water,  and  by  bringing  tlie  ends 
together,  either  to  a  boat  or  on  the  shore,  to  secure  i 
the  fish  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  inclosure.         | 

The  seine  varies  in  length  from  a  small  minnow 
sitine  to  a  shad  seine  a  mile  long,  hauled  in  by  a  ; 
windlass  worked  ^v  horses,  oxen,  or  by  steam  en-  | 
gine.  t 

A  form  of  net  nscd  in  sweeping  areas  of  water. 
Divided  into  haul-He'iucs  and  purse-i^a'xucs.  | 

A  large  haul-seine  on  the  Atlantic  sounds  and  bays  isl.fXK)  I 
fathoms  in  length,  but  one  nt  Stony  Point,  on  the  Potomac, 
is  8,4CM>  yardj«.  The  xeine  depends  from  a  cork-line,  and  the 
lower  edge  iM  wpijflitt'd  with  leads  which  s\v«^ep  the  l^ottom. 
A  line  known  as  the  tns^ate-Mnei  is  sometimes  umkI,  so  calh'd 
from  its  being  secured  to  the  seine  at  regular  dislnnccs  by 
toggles.  At  the  ends  of  the  seine  are  the  laud-line^,  which 
go  to  shore  and  pass  round  the  Hhcars-blocks  to  the  windljihses. 
At  the  niid-lt-ngth  of  the  seine  is  the  txi^:  of  the  net,  which 
comes  last  ashore.     The  wings  are  the  ends. 

Seine  Windlaas.  (Fishing.)  A  winch  to 
haul  in  a  seine  line. 

SeiB'mo-graph.  An  instrument  for  recording 
shocks  or  perturbations. 

I.  The  seismometer  of  Prof.  Palmieri,  p.  2091, 
*'Mech.  Diet.,''  was  for  detecting  earthquake  shocks 
and  recording  their  duration. 

M.  TTattori,  of  the  University  of  Tokio,  gives  a  dew'ription  of 
an  farthquuke  indicator  invented  by  Choko,  about  a.  d.  132. 
•'  Tt  con.sifited  of  a  copper  veHxel,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
eight  shaker  or  feet,  and  who«»  convex  cover  was  ornamente<i 
with  charactei-s,  mountain  turtles,  birds,  ami  bea^t*.  In  this 
veMftel  there  wa.s  one  main  piston  in  the  middle  with  its  eight 
brunches,  wire.M,  and  sprinj?«.  On  the  outside  of  this  ves.sel 
wen»  ei^rht  dragon  hea4l.s.  each  of  them  having  a  copp»er  ball 
in  its  full  opened  mouth.  Under  each  of  the  dragon  heads 
there  was  a  frog  looking  upward  with  its  mouth  fully  opened. 
The  wire  work?  and  springs  were  Tcry  skillfully  arrantted  In 
the  vessel,  but  the  cover  was  closely  fitted,  and  they  could 
not  be  seen.  Whenever  the  earth  shook  one  of  the  dnigons 
dropped   the   ball,  the   frog   un.lerneath   received   it   in    its 


mouth,  and  prodaced  a  MHind.  By  this  mwaiii  the  direetioii 
of  the  shocKB  waa  ascertained.  Oxioe  one  of  the  dtagoiu 
dropped  its  ball,  but  no  person  near  it  peroeived  any  shook, 
and  all  the  learned  men  of  the  capitid  doubted  the  trast- 
worthineM  of  the  machine ;  but  after  a  few  daya  a  mail  ar- 
rived from  Roaei  and  reported  the  occurrenoe  of  an  earth-  ' 
qoake  there.  '* 

8ig.  Ignaiio  Oalli*s  apparatus  for  registering  earthly  per- 
turbations at  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Velletri, 
Italy,  consists  of  six  separate  devices  for  observing  and  w- 
cording  automatically :  — 

1.  The  horiaontal  amplitude  of  earth  tremors. 

2.  The  vertical  amplitude. 

8.  The  direction  of  the  earthquake  movement 
4.  The  time  of  the  shook. 

6.  The  intensity  of  the  attending  magnetie  disturbance. 
At  one  comer  of  the  marble  Imse  is  a  short  standard  of 
metal,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  an  agate  cup,  balano^  by  a 

Pie   W>^ 


> 


Seismograph. 

ring  below,  and  carrying  above  a  long,  slender  vertical  rod, 
the  whole  forming  a  sensitive  pendulum.  At  the  top  of  the 
rod  is  a  small  silver  mirror,  cairying  a  fine  needle,  the  move- 
ments of  which  are  observed  through  a  small  teletvopc. 
Any  movement  of  the  hutte  is  so  magnified  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  rod  that  the  minutest  tremors  of  the  earth  are  tha.< 
ma«le  vi.«ible. 

The  adjacent  device  is  substantially  the  same,  except  that 
the  vertical  rod  is  shorter  and  carries  at  top  a  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  lampblack.  Resting  on  this  blackened  paper  i.< 
the  fine  needle  of  a  nicely  balanced  lever  attached  to  the 
brass  support  which  arches  over  the  middle  of  the  base.  As 
the  earth  tremor  causes  the  paper  to  move  the  relative  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  movement  are  marked  by  the  nee- 
dle on  its  blackened  surface.  Rehind  this  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  a  weight  suspended  by  a  sensitive  spiral  spring.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  weight  is  a  lever,  to  the  other  end  of  which 
a  needle  is  suspended  by  a  hair,  the  point  of  the  needle  rest- 
ing on  a  sheet  of  blackened  paper  slightly  inclined.  This 
is  for  measuring  the  vertical  height  of  the  etLTth  movement. 

The  direction  of  the  movement  is  marked  by  the  needle  of 
the  lever  attached  near  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  thf 
frame,  on  the  sheet  of  blackened  paper  on  the  top  of  the  n"l 
which  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  baee. 

To  aficertain  the  quarter  whence  the  morement  proceeds 
and  the  time  of  the  shock,  a  trun<*ated  metal  cone  is  inverted 
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and  balanced  on  a  horiaontal  metallic  disk  surroundcnl  by  a 
ring  marked  with  the  cardinal  points.  The  inntaut  the  ap- 
paratns  is  moved  the  cone  tips  against  that  side  of  the  ring 
whence  the  motion  proceeds,  and  in  falling  acts  upon  a 
lerer  which  stops  the  clock,  thus  indicating  at  once  the  di- 
rection of  the  source  of  the  shock  and  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence. The  intensity  of  the  accompanying;  magnetic  dis- 
turbance is  measured  by  the  magnet  and  its  attachments. 
This  seismc^raph  is  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  is  small,  ex- 
tremely sensitire,  and  records  the  slightest  tremors  of  the 
earth  with  great  precision. 

The  Bregnet  seismograph,  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 1878,  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  snd  electrically 
registering  the  deriations  of  a  long  pendulum  under  the 
inlluence  of  terrestrial  moTements  or  solar-lunar  attrac- 
tions. 

It  consists  of  a  heavy  pendulum  suspended  by  a  wire  from 
a  support  above  and  carrying  a  pointer  below  which  trav- 
erses in  close  proximity  to  a  noriioatal  sheet  of  white  pa- 
per, traveling  over  a  flat  metatlie  plate,  by  the  rotation  of  a 
pair  of  rollers  in  gear  with  the  train  of  a  clock.  The  pen- 
dolnm  and  metallic  plate  are  insulated  from  one  another, 
and  are  respectively  connected  to  the  two  terminals  of  a 
small  induction  coil,  which  is,  by  the  movement  of  the 
clock,  periodically  placed  in  circuit  for  a  few  seconds  with  a 
battery. 

When  this  takes  place  sparlis  pass  through  the  paper,  be- 
tween the  pointer  of  the  pendulum  and  the  metallic  plate, 
eausing  a  series  of  perforations  on  the  paper  band,  forming  a 
record. 

** Telegraphic  Journal'^  .    vi  499. 

2.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  an  instrument,  in- 
rented  by  Carlisle  (England),  for  recording  the 
shocks  received  by  or  the  oscillations  produced  in 
a  vehicle,  a  railway  carriage  for  instance,  when  in 
motion. 

Its  action  depends  upon  the  inertia  of  a  suspended  weight 

Fig.  2228. 
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attached  by  an  eUstic  medium  to  a  point  of  support.  If 
such  a  point  be  shifted  suddenly  in  any  directionf  the  sus- 
pended body,  from  its  inertia,  retains  for  a  moment  its  origi- 
nal position,  and  only  gradually  recovers  its  relatirv  position 
to  the  point  of  support,  and  that  with  an  amount  of  force 
varying  according  to  the  distance  through  which,  and  the 
velocity  with  which,  the  point  of  snspeiuian  has  been  dis- 
turbed. 

By  a  mechanical  arrangement  this  force  is  made  to  move  a 
pencil  at  right  angles  to  a  straight  line  which  the  pencil 
when  at  rest  is  describing  upon  a  strip  of  paper  txaTeled 
at  a  determinate  rate  by  clock  work.  By  this  means  the 
time  as  well  as  extent  of  *th«  oscillation  is  recorded. 

A  is  the  base  plate  and  B  the  standard,  to  the  latter  of 
which  the  weight  c  i>  is  attached  by  gimbal-joint,  allowing 
it  to  f  wing  freely.  The  outer  ring  jb  of  the  gimbal  is  pir- 
oted  to  the  frame  at  F  F  nnd  the  inner  ring  to  the  outer,  as 
usual.  The  weight  c  has  a  light  barrel  l>  ooth  turned  true 
to  an  axis,  and  me  swinging  end  is  supported  at  the  point  o 
by  springs  H  H  suspend^  from  an  arm  7  secured  at  JT  to  the 
frame  B.  At  the  end  of  the  weight  r  is  a  hollow  axial  pro- 
jecting stud  X  which  serves  to  limit  the  oscillation  of  the 
weight  by  contact  with  the  ring  M.  When  it  Is  desired  to 
lock  the  weight  so  as  to  put  the  instrument  out  of  action,  the 
lever  P  on  shaft  o  is  moved,  throwing  the  pin  tt  into  the 
hollow  of  the  stud  Zand  holding  the  weisht rigidly.  The 
play  of  the  stud  L  in  the  ring  M  is  about  1.26^'  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  axis. 

The  inner  ring  of  the  gimbal  is  turned  out  at  the  rear  so 
as  to  form  a  flat  annular  surface  against  which  a  disk  is 
pressed  by  the  spring  r,  and  this  disk  is  supported  by  an  arm 

{>rojecting  from  the  upright  rod  a,  a  portion  of  which  shows 
n  the  figure.  Near  its  upper  end  the  rod  a  has  another  hor- 
isontal  arm  b  which  connects  at  point  r  with  a  rod  c  to  move 
the  arm  d  which  carries  the  pencil  e. 

Any  movement  of  the  weight  swinging  on  its  gimbal- 
joint  produces  a  thrust  motion  upon  the  disk  which  is 
pressed  against  the  rear  of  the  gimbal  ring,  and  this  motion 
IS  transmitted  to  the  pencil  by  the  means  just  described. 
The  pencil-arm  d  is  mounted  on  the  axis  /.  which  is  sur- 
rounded and  moved  by  a  spiral  spring  which  orings  the  pen- 
cil back  to  the  ba«e  line  on  the  paper  after  each  lateral 
)tioTriiieijt.nn<t  nii  i(]jii!<tment  at  r  in  the  slotted 
4<nit  tif  tlic  liiTt^r  h  |H  nj:il>  the  arm  </  to  be  so  ad- 
jiijitcd  ait  ta  Mifrn,  eiclitfr  all  the  oscillations  indi- 
twXi'A  h\  Ibc  v,  eight,  (ir  only  such  of  them  as  exceed 
actrtAin  limit.  .\u  in-J^^x  finger  9  and  a  graduated 
nrr,  ji,  alfnixl  luvAns  f(»r  n>gulating  this  adjustment 
with  ftccumrj. 

Tin."  iftri|>  f;f  fMipr  1  11  moved  by  rollers  and  clock" 
\\v>Tk.  littf  o[  theM>  fnUers  I  makes  a  revolution 
once  in  '>  uiiiiuteH  uiarklDg  minutes  on  the  paper  by 
1  prick  aiido  minutrf*  by  2  priclw.  The  paper  de- 
li Tcred  Vi  one  roll^^r  ii^  taken  up  by  roller  m. 

To  nb*erve  fi»ciynti«»iis,  both  vertical  and  horixon- 
tal|  the  ImtrumeDt  in  pljiredon  the  floor  of  the  car, 
its  axU  pamllel  with  tht;  direction  of  movement. 
To  obtain  only  vertical 
oscillations  the  axis  of  the 
weight  is  across  the  car 
and  blocks  are  placed  to 
restrain  lateral  move- 
ment. 

The  time  of  starting  be< 
ing  noted  on  the  paper, 
and  the  clock-work  being 
started  coincideutly  with 
the  engine,  the  strip  ii*  a 
record  of  the  trip.  The 
instrument  is  used  to  test 
the  condition  of  a  track, 
the  pergonal  equation,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  machine 
being  known  ;  or  that  of 
the  track  being  known  or 
assumed,  to  test  the  rela- 
tive steadiness  of  different 
engines  or  cars  passing 
over  a  K^teciflc  )>ortion  of 
the  road. 

Reference  may  be  made 
to:  — 

•  "E'agiwwn'ii^,"  xxii. 
leO ;  xxvi.  426. 

•  "  Scientific  American 
SuppUmefa,''  646. 

•^'Railroad  Gazette '^ 
viii.  411. 

U.  S.  Patent,  222,202, 
T  L.  Luders,  Shock  or 
Jar  recorder.  Dee.  2, 1879 

A  very  striking  instru- 
ment for  testing  the  road- 
bed of  railways,  the  trae. 
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tfre  force  raqnired  on  eurrM  mad  gnulM,  and  other  Mniilar 
data  is  the  dyM^nvph  car  of  Bfr.  P.  H.  Dudley. 

The  indtcatlons  of  the  inetrttmentare  by  no  meani  eonflned 
to  thoee  giren  by  the  Carlisle  inttrument  where  the  Tertical 
and  lateral  oecUlationf  of  the  oar  under  ineqnalitiee  in  the 
road  are  interpreted  a«  shocka  or  perCnrbationfl ;  but  it  af- 
fords numerouji  additional  data  for  oalealatlon«,  all  of  which 
are  drawn  graphically  on  paper  by  pens  which  are  interme- 
diately connected  to  the  draw-bar  of  the  car  or  worked  by 
electricity. 

The  draw-bar  is  connected  with  a  piston  which  works  in  a 
cylinder  filled  with  oil,  the  pressure  is  transmitted  throu^ 
a  pipe  to  another  cylinder  over  a  table  in  the  car,  and  a  pU- 
toD  is  connected  with  a  pen,  which  marks  on  a  roll  of  paper 
the  resistance  of  the  train.  Other  pens  indicate  the  space 
passed  over  each  second^  each  10  seconds,  and  each  minute, 
each  revolution  of  the  driring  wheels,  each  mile  passed,  the 
alignment  of  the  road,  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  by 
the  engine,  the  quantity  of  coal  used,  the  resistance  of  the 
wind,  etc.    See  Dtnaokaph. 

Seismograph,  Carlisle     .  •  *' Railroad  Oazetu,*'  viii.  411. 
•  ** Engineering,^*  xxii.  160. 
Eastern  Ry.  of  France  •  ^^Engineerinif,"  xxvi.  427. 

SeiB-mom'e-ter.  An  instraineiit  for  measur- 
ing cosmic  perturbations  or  shocks.     See  Seismo- 

ORAril. 

The  application  of  the  microphone  as  a  seismom- 
eter is  referred  to  in  " Engineering f*'  xxix.  498. 

Fig.  2234  shows  the  earthquake  indicator  of  Count  Malva- 
ria,  of  Bologna,  Italy.  The  table  is  adjusted  level  by  the 
set  screws,  which  serve  as  feet.  Upon  it  is  a  circular  in- 
clined plane,  jr,  surrounded  by  a  rim,  JV,  and  carrying  in  its 
center  a  reversed  hemispherical  cup,  o,  the  surface  of  which 
is  divided  into  eight  channeU  which  are  placed  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass.    The 

Fig.  2224. 


enlaiged  head,  so  that  it  oanBot  escape  from  the  weight  It 
rests,  however,  in  the  groove  on  the  cap  B,  down  which 
the  ball  has  rolled ;  and  as  this  groove  must  be  opposite  iu 
direction  to  that  pointing  to  the  course  of  the  impulse  of 
the  soil,  the  true  bearing  of  the  vibration  is  at  onee  deter- 
!  mined. 

The  instmment  is  said  to  possess  great  accnraey,  and, 
doubtless,  will  serve  important  ends  in  localities  sabjset  to 
earthquakes. 

Seis'mo-phone.  An  instrnment  for  distin- 
gnishine  and  locating  subterranean  sounds,  such  as 
that  of  lowing  water,  subterranean  explosions,  etc. 

In  India,  a  business  is  carried  on  by  men  called  spring- 
seekers,  who  generally  succeed  in  desif^iating  the  sabtena- 
nean  place  where  water  may  be  obtained ;  they  lie  down  on 
the  ground  and  found  their  judgment  on  their  hearing, 
which  bec<nnes  extremely  acute  by  practice.  A  few  ytats 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  an  earthquake  at  Bagneres-de-Bigonre, 
iu  the  Pyrenees,  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  had  the  idea  of  placing 
on  the  ground  an  instmment  resembling  a  gigantic  stetho- 
scope, and  was  able  to  hear  the  cxmckings  of  the  terrertaial 
crust.  To  M.  De  Rossi  was  reserved  the  honor  of  raising 
those  empirical  attempts  to  the  height  of  a  science,  by  ap- 

glying  the  microphone  to  the  exploration  of  the  soil  in  its 
idden  depths.  The  learned  founder  of  the  '*  Bullettino  del 
Vulcanismo  Italiano*^  commenced  his  researches  in  his  Ob- 
servatory of  Rocca  di  Papa,  near  Rome,  and  was  very  soon 
able  to  distinguish  three  different  sounds  which  he  could 
connect  with  Uie  various  movements  of  his  seismatic  pendu- 
lums. He  was  able  afterward  to  confirm  his  results  in  ob- 
serving the  microphone  at  Vesuvius,  and  the  sol&Uan  at 
Possuoli,  where  the  movements  of  the  earth*8  crust  are  very 
frequent.  Without  going  any  further  into  the  details  of  thai 
memoir,  we  must  mention  the  fact  that  very  strong  subtem- 
neau  explosions  were  heard  through  the  microphone  imme- 
diately preceding  a  shock  of  earthquake.  Although  M.  De 
Rossi  is  too  prudent  to  assert  the  fact,  he  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  possibility  of  thus  predicting  approaching  cataclysms. 
However  that  may  be.  the  savant  has  conferred  on  science 
a  new  means  of  study  which  ought  to  be  employed  at  all 
meteorological  observatories.  By  establishing  facts  which 
liavo  hitherto  escaped  us,  we  may  periiape  succeed  in  ex- 
plaining the  causes,  still  so  mysterious,  of  earthquakes. 

Sere-nite  Stage.  {Optics.)  A  dim  of  sele- 
nite  mounted  between  two  pieces  of  glass  fitted 
into  a  brass  stage  and  laid  under  an  object  when 

Fig.  2226. 


Alaivaria's  Stismoinrter. 

summit  of  the  nip  is  provided  with  a  metallic  point  which 
enters  a  shailow  in<if>ntatir>ii  in  a  ball,  O.  The  ball  is  main- 
tamed  in  place  by  the  ronrnvc  lower  portion,  r,  of  a  weight, 
J*,  resting  upon  it.  The  weight  it*  tiustaiued  by  the  chain  JB, 
which  is  supported  by  the  standard  D  C,  and  adjusted  by 
the  screw  F. 

To  8et  the  apparatus^  it  is  arranged  as  depicted  in  the  en- 
graving, the  weight  pressing  upon  the  ball  just  sufflciently 
to  hold  it  on  the  apex  of  o  The  Instant,  however,  a  trem- 
bling of  the  earth  occur?*,  the  ball  rolls  from  under  the 
weight,  down  a  channel  in  O,  and  thence  to  the  incliiu>d 
plane  if,  through  an  u|Hrtiire,  L,  in  which  it  falls,  striking 
spring  mechanism,  and  so  tiring  a  gun,  or  else  acting  upon  a 
clock  so  that  the  latter  if  caused  to  stop,  thus  rogisteriug  the 
exact  moment  of  the  stuK-k. 

In  order  to  determine  tlie  direction  of  the  vibrations,  a 
fine  hole  is  made,  from  bottom  up,  in  the  weight  P.  In  this 
a  needle,  a,  i.s  phwed  ko  that  its  end  re(«ts  uj>on  the  ball,  al- 
though its  bcKly  is  then  pushed  up  into  the  weight  a|>erture. 
When  the  ball  falls,  the  needle  drops  also,  but  \&  held  by  its 


SeUnite  SUtgt, 

viewed  under  polarized  light  with  the  microscope ; 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  the  resulting 
colors  are  either  blue  and  yellow,  or  red  and  green, 
or  any  intermediate  tints  with  their  complemenu- 
ries. 

Se-le'ni-um  Bye.  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Siemens  to  a  small  apparatus,  in  imitation 
of  the  natural  eye,  in  whicn  a  disk  formed  by  a 
drop  of  fluid  selenium  compressed  between  mica 
plates,  and  with  J)roper  electric  connections,  is 
made,  by  the  electro-sensitiveness  of  the  seleniam 
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to  light,  to  operate  two  ejelids  when  exposed  to  a 
flash  of  Kght,  imitating  spontaneous  blinking  of  the 
natural  eyelids. 

Paper  by  Siemens,  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain f  meeting  in  February,  1876.  Report  in 
"Engineering "  xxi.  161. 

Self-act'ing  Boil'er  Feed'er.  An  auto- 
matic device  in  connection  with  the  boiler  and  the 
feed-water  tank,  that  as  the  water  is  reduced  be- 
low a  eiven  level,  a  valve  at  the  exit  of  the  feed- 
pipe that  has  been  kept  shut  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water,  opens,  and  the  steam  finds  passage 
through  the  pipe  into  the  feed-water,  which  has  a 
lower  temperature.  It  will  then,  although  partly 
condensing,  press  upon  it  with  the  steam  pressure 
as  in  the  boiler,  and  the  water  is  forced  through 
the  feed-pipe  into  the  boiler  till  the  equilibrium  is 
again  regained. 

Self-act'ing  Lathe.  A  British  name  for  an 
automatic  lathe,  having  shaper-plates  to  govern  the 
cut  of  the  tool. 

S/iaw  ^  Co •  ^^Engineering,'*  xxl.  406. 

Self  Bind'ers.  Reaping  machines  which  au- 
tomatically bind  the  grain  as  cut.  See  Binders 
and  Reapers,  supra. 

To  show  to  wh»t  immenm  proportionit  the  manufacture  of 
binders,  reapers,  and  mowers  ha«  grown  in  the  United  States, 
we  give  below  the  dimensions  of  the  establishments  of  one 
of  the  great  firms,  the  Champion  Machine  Shops  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  the  outgrowth,  we  might  say,  of  the  industry  of 
William  N.  Whitely,  whose  sole  stock  of  capital,  a  few  years 
since,  was  his  untiring  energy  and  wonderful  fertility  of  in- 
vention. 

The  six  establishments,  located  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  and  deToted  excluMrely  to  the  production  of  the 
Champion  Harvesters,  constitute  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing interests  in  the  world.  The  yarious  factorieii  com- 
primed  the  following  grand  total  of  tloor  space  on  January, 
1883:  — 

SQCARE  FEKT. 

Champion  Michine  Co 817,4fiO 

Whitely,  Fassler  &  Kelly     .....  1,00(1.500 

Warder,  Boshnell  &  Olessner 486,170 

Champion  Malleable  Iron  Co 140,986 

Champion  Bar  and  Knife  Co 160,500 

Total 2.104,606 

Thus  the  combined  Champion  interest  occupies  a  grand 
aggregate  of  floor  space  in  the  manufacture  of  Champion 
lliirresting  Machines  of  2,104,605 square  feet,  equal  to  a  room 
42,0d2'  long  by  50^  wide,  or  a  building  50^  wide  by  about  8 
miles  long,  constituting  the  largest  industrial  shops  in  the 
world.  Aside  from  the  figures  given,  the  Champion  interest 
have  50  acres  of  ground  used  for  lumber  yards,  railway  sid- 
ings, and  sheds. 

The  following  exhibit  of  the  different  kinds  of  material  an- 
nually consumed  by  this  interest,  based  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  1882,  cannot  but  impress  the  reader  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  done  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Cham- 
pion Machines :  — 

Pig  iron 22,000  tons. 

Steel 3,100  tons. 

Wrought  iron 8,200  tons. 

Malleable  iron  .    .    « 6,550  tons. 

Lumber 9,000,000  feet. 

Painting  materials 221  tons. 

Coke 8,850  tons. 

Coal 82,600  tons. 

Molding  sand 6,810  tons. 

Grindstones 1,150  tons. 

liivets 212  tons. 

Screws 81,400  gross. 

Brass  spring  wire 88,000  lbs. 

Paper  (apportioned  as  follows:)  ....    200  tons. 

Illustrated  Champion 95  tons. 

Books  and  pamphlets 75  tons. 

Circulars  and  blanks 20  tons. 

Stationery 10  tons. 

The  force  of  employees  in  1888  numbers  about  8,000,  exclu- 
sive of  the  large  corps  of  agents  employed  in  selling  the  ma- 
chines. The  monthiy  pay  rolls  of  the  combined  institutions 
will  averago  $148,000,  or  an  annual  sum  paid  out  for  me- 
chanical labor  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
Un. 


Self  Closing  Fau'cet.  One  having  a  valve 
held  to  its  place  by  a  spring  to  ^uard  against  waste 
of  water  through  liability  of  being  left  open. 

The  Fuller-Meyer  fanoet  shown  in  Fig.  2226  is  self  clofling 
and  cannot  l>e  forced  open  by  any  sudden  pressure  of  w  ater. 
Fig. 


Self  Closing  Fatuet. 

sach  as  may  be  experienced  where  the  Hoi  ley  and  similar 
systems  of  waterworks  exist.  Should  the  spring  become 
weak  or  broken  it  may  l>e  kept  closed  with  the  handle. 

Self  Dump'ing  Coal  Tub.    Tub)  arranged 
to  dump  automatically  at  a  desired  point. 

Fig.  2227  shows  the  handles  pivoted  in  such  manner  that 
the  tubs  as  long  u  running  on  their  wheels  maintain  an  up- 


Fig.  2227. 


Self  Dumping  Coal  Tub. 


right  position,  bnt  when  the  end  of  the  track  is  reached  the 
weight  turns  them  on  the  tubs'  axes  and  dumps  them. 

Self  Lock'iug  Hook.  One  which  automati- 
cally closes  the  opening  over  against  the  point  of 
the  hook.    See  Mousinq  Hook. 

Self-lock  hook,  Haines^  •  **  Scientific  American,''*  xlii.  839. 

Self  MouB'ing  Hook.  A  hook  having  an  arm 
depending  from  its  top  part,  to  enter  a  hole  in  the 
upturned  end  of  the  hook  and  prevent  the  end 
spreading  under  heavy  strains. 

Self  Oil'ing  Bear'ing.  One  in  which  the  oil 
is  placed  in  a  receptacle  and  fed  automatically  to 
the  point  desired  in  quantity  desired. 

In  Lane  and  Bodley's  oiler,  an  oil  cell  is  formed  below  the 
matrix  of  the  shaft,  in  the  raj<ting  from  the  bearing-  Com- 
municating with  this  oil  cell  are  drilled  a  number  of  small 
holes,  about  1-16  of  an  inch  diameter.  At  the  ends  of  the 
bearing  proper  there  are  the  usual  dripping  cells  communi- 
cating with  the  oil  cell  mentioned  for  the  return  of  the  oil 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  bearing.  The  oil,  when  the 
shaft  is  running  at  high  S|)ee4l,  is  drawn  rapidly  up  through 
the»e  small  holes,  and  circulates  through  the  b«iring  at  a 
rate  much  more  rapid  than  can  be  attained  with  fibrous  feed- 
ing wicks.  Its  adaptation  for  the  beauring  of  line  shafting 
ha«  been  very  fully  demonstrated. 
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Sel'vage.  {Mining.)  A  thin  vein  of  earthy 
matter  between  the  vein  and  walls. 

Sem'a-trope.  An  adaptation  of  the  heliotrope. 
An  instrument  designed  for  army  signaling  pur- 
poses. The  object  is  obtained  by  reflecting  the  ray8 
of  the  san  in  any  given  direction. 

Sem'i-fized.  Said  of  a  steam  engine  bolted 
to  an  iron  foundation  piece  on  which  it  may  be 
moved  intact.  Wheels  would  constitute  it  portable. 
/Semi-portable  is  used  by  some  makers  in  the  same 
sense  as  semi-jixed. 

Sem'i-murti-flue  Boil'er.  A  steam  boiler 
whose  outer  shell  and  internal  flue  are  cvlindrical 
and  the  ends  flat ;  the  front  part  of  the  flue  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  flre-grate  like  the  Cornish  or  Lan- 
cashire boilers,  but,  unlike  these,  a  flae-plate  is 
flxed  in  the  flue  a  short  distance  behind  the  fnr- 
uace,  and  a  number  of  wrought-iron  or  brass  flues 
pass  from  this  to  the  back  of  the  boiler. 

Seml-mul-ti-tu'ba-lar  Boil'er.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  boilers  in  which  a  portion  of  the  cyl- 
indrical shell  is  occupied  by  flues.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  proper  distinction  between  flues  and  tubes  is 
not  maintained  in  the  uomeuclature ;  ^u€S  are  for 
flame,  tubes  for  water.  See  Semi-multiflue 
Boiler. 

Sem'i-port'a-ble  Steam  En'gine.  One 
movable  on  its  foundation -])late ;  as  distinct  from 
the  jxirtable,  which  is  ou  wheels. 

Semi-portAble  engine. 

Garrett,  Br •  ''Eus;xHfer,''  xUt.  426. 

Deakin,  Parker  tf  Co., 
Br •"£kr»ti'«T,'' xlTll.  248. 

*•  EclipM    '    .     .     .     .  ♦  "Scientijic  Atner.,'-  xxxTiii.  214. 

Garrett,  Br •  "Engineering,'''  xxvi.  470. 

fiemi-portable  Steam  en- 

Jine,  Baxter  .     .     .     .  •  ** Engineering,-  xxiv.  49. 
loberts •  ".Sri>»///«- ^m«r.,"  xxxTili.  342. 

Sem'i-ro'ta-ry  En'gine.  An  engine  between 
a  reciprocating  and  rotary  one.  The  piston  has  a 
forward,  then  an  up-and-down  and  backward  move- 
ment. It  is  a  very  compact  engine,  with  few  wear- 
ing parts,  and  is  governed  expansively. 

•  **Srientifie  American,''''  xxxiv.  228. 
Higginson,  Br.      .    .  **'Engituer,"  xli.  115. 

Seml-tunbu-lar  Boil'er.  A  name  applied 
to  a  system  of  boilers  in  which  the  water,  first 
heated  in  a  cylindrical  sliell  boiler,  pa.sses  thence 
to  a  second  boiler  provided  with  flues ;  the  inten- 
tion being  that  the  water  shall  deposit  its  sulphates 
and  carbonates  in  the  first  boiler,  which  is  more 
readily  cleaned.  See  instance  in  **£vgineer,"  *  xlv. 
392. 

Sem-o-li'na.  A  grade  of  middlings  or  cracked 
wheat.    To  indicate  how  diflicult  it  is  to  define  the 

J;:rade,  it  may  be  said  that  Haggcnmacher's  semo' 
ina  purtjier,  a  famous  machine  in  Austro-Hungary, 
at  one  operation  divides  the  meal  into  four  grades 
of  firet-cla.ss  semolina,  four  of  second-class  semolina, 
and  two  sizes  of  otfal.  See  cut  in  "American  Mil- 
ler/* vi.  35. 

.Semolina separator    .    .  •  ''Scientific  American,''^  xxxv.  405. 
•  ^* i^ientific  American  Sujk,"  327. 

Sen'si-tom'e-ter.  The  invention  of  M.  Wa- 
nerkc.  A  species  of  actinometer  for  measuring  the 
relative  sensitiveness  of  films. 

It  consl.sta  c'sentjally  of  different  thickneMieB  of  gela- 
tine impivgiiateU  witii  lampblack,  und  U!»ed  for  photographic 
purpo808.  The  nrtinomeier  prop«T  if<  for  iiu>Hr<uring  the  rela- 
tive actinic  powers  of  light.  See  Actinometer,  ''Mcch.  Dici.,^^ 
p.  11,  ft  supra,  p.  4.  The  Photometer  i»  for  measuring  the 
relative  luminous  powers  of  lights.  Sec  Photometer,  ^'Mech. 
Diet.,''  l)p.  ir>S7,  168S,  et  infra. 

The  gelatine  films  of  varioun  thickneR.«ie«,  an  above  de- 
ecribed,  are  placed  in  little  fsquan-s  on  a  glass  plate.  On 
each  Hquare  is  printed  a  numtter  corresponding  with  the 
tbickne^  of  the  gelatine,  and  consequently  when  two  sensi- 


Fig.2228. 


tire  films  are  suceewiTelpr  exposed  behind  th«  ftlate  for  a 
given  time  that  one  which  upon  development  shows  the 
highest  readable  nuinber  is  the  more  sensitive. 

8ep^a-ra-ting  Disk.  (Dentistry.)  A  disk  of 
emery  jounuded  in  the  yoke  of  a  handle  and  con- 
nected by  a  coil  wire  to  a  rotating  motor.  The 
disk  can,  during  its  rotation,  be  turned  at  any  an- 
gle required  in  cutting  a  space  between  teeth. " 

Serge  Ar'more.  (  Weaving.)  A  style  of  weav- 
ing made  on  a  three-harness  loom,  and  producing 
the  serge  tissue.  (See  Abmurb.)  In  one  form  of 
French  worsted  goods,  for  instance,  the  warp  has  a 
serge  armure  of  2  and  1  and  the  weft  a  serge  ar- 
mure  of  1  and  2. 

Ser'pen-tine  Mold'ing  Ala-chine'.  One 
for  carving  parlor  frames,  lounge,  sofa,  and  chair 
liacks,  and  other  crooked  work.  One  form  has 
right  and  left-handled  spindles  to  allow  of  turning 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood.  A  guide-piece  rega- 
lates  the  depth  of  cut.  The  work  is  held  and  fed 
bv  hand,  and  the  tables  are  adjustable  in  height 
The  machine  runs  about  5,500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. 

Serres-fines.  Ordinarily  electricity  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  parts  only,  whether  these  be  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  In  some  more  uncommon  cases, 
however,  it  is  found  desirable  to  penetrate  the  sub- 
stance, and  pass  the  current  in  among  the  tissues  ; 
which  is  done  by  certain  fine  needles,  in  form  and 
size  somewhat  as  in  the  engravings  here  annexed. 
These  are  used  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  mor^ 
speedy  efl'ect  on  certain  chronic  swellings,  as  the 
goitre,  when  the  negative  pole  is  attached  to  t)te 
needle,  and  certain  changes  of  a 
chemical  nature,  with  a  disintegra- 
tion of  tissue,  are  effected  ;  so  as  to 
cause  a  resolution,  and  more  rapid 
absorption,  of  the  gland  or  pan. 
These  may  be  passed  in  singly,  or 
two  or  more  be  used  simultaoe- 
onsly,  as  in  acupuncture.  They  are 
made  of  platina,  or  st<«l  heavily 
gilt. 

Fie.  2229 
Dr.   Gamgues*     improred        ^ 
^rre-fiue  is  a  form  for  use 
where  the  needle  cannot  be 
well    ufied.    The  chief   ob- 
jections urged  against  the  old 
form  of  serre«flnen    in  the 
treatment  of  rupture  of   the  I 
perineum     had    been,    that 
they  slipped,  caused  intoler- 
able   pain,    did    not    catch 
sufficiently     deep,    cut 
through,    and     that     the 
wound  did    not  heal.      lie 
thought    the    chief   reaM>n 
why   thewK   objections   had 
appeared  was  because  of  the  shape  which  the 
instrumetits  had  heretofore  bad.     If  they  hare  no  claws,  or 
too  .<hort  le^s,  they  will  slip.   They  give  pain  and  cut  tiirou^h 
if  the  wire  is  too  strong,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  do  not 
unite  if  the  legs  of  the  serreK-fines  are  too  short. 

The  instruments  shown  have  legs  which  project  half  an 
inch,  and  are  armed  with  minute  claws,  the  spring  force  it 
BO  Rniall  that  they  can  be  attached  to  the  ficsh  anywhere, 
and  be  worn  without  pain.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the«« 
Ht^rie-fines  in  the  treatment  of  ruptured  perineum  is,  that 
they  are  so  simple  that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  tell  the  pa- 
tient that  they  are  applied. 

Ser'vice  Box.  In  the  pipes  used  in  the  Holly 
system  of  generating  steam  at  a  central  station, 
and  distributing  it  through  underground  maiu> 
over  the  city  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 

An  expansion  junction  servioe  box  is  placed  at  intervals  of 
lOO'  to  20(V.  This  provides  for  the  free  longitudinal  expan- 
sion and  contraetion  of  the  nutins,  and  from  this  box  the 
service  pipes  are  carried  underground  to  the  basement  of 
buildings  to  be  heated.  The  service  pipes,  having  an  adjusta- 
ble ho^  inside  the  junction  box,  may  be  turned  down- 
ward, thus  tAl(ing  up  the  water  of  condensatian  as  fast  us  it 


Serru-Jines. 


Garfig%t<i' 
Serref^Jines. 
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■cenmulates,  and  oarrving  it  forward  to  the  regulator  Tal re 
inside  the  cellar  mdU.  At  this  point  the  water  of  condenm- 
tion  being  at  the  degree  of  heat  due  to  50  lb.  pressure  to  the 
iiqaare  inch,  is  wire  drawn,  and  by  this  reduction  of  pres- 
Bure  It  is  largely  reconrerted  into  steam,  and  is  carried  on  to 
the  radiators,  where  it  is  again  condensed.  By  this  device  it 
will  be  seen  that  although  60  lb.  pressure  is  carried  in  the 
mains,  it  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  pound*  in  the  build- 
ing and  therefore  in  a  house  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  the  boiler  there  will  be  precisely  the  same  result  as  in 
a  building  onlv  a  few  feet  away.  The  consumer  living  near 
the  boiler  house  will  hare  no  advantage  over  the  consumer 
living  a  mile  away,  since  each  will  ordinarily  carry  the  same 
house  pressure,  and  consequently  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  system  was  first  tried  with  a  three-mile  main  in  Lock- 
port.  N.  Y..  in  1877,  but  has  since  been  introduced  into  a 
number  of  other  cities. 

Ser'vice  Clcan'er.  {Gas.)  An  air  pump  on 
a  bell-shaped  receiver  fitted  with  a  cock  and  having 
attached  a  strong  caoutchonc  hose.  The  object  is 
to  free  service-pipes  of  obstructions  arising  from 
condensation  of  hoar  frost  or  otherwise.  The  mode 
of  using  i»  to  use  the  pump  awhile,  then  open  the 
cock  quickly  and  allow  the  air  condensed  in  the 
receiver  to  suddenly  expand  into  the  pipe,  when  it 
drives  before  it  the  obstruction. 

Ser'vi-ette  Ma-gique'.  A  cloth  for  polish- 
ing metallic  ware.  A  piece  of  woolen  cloth  is  satu- 
rated with  soap  and  tripoli  and  colored  with  fuch- 
siue. 

Sixty  grains  of  Marseilles  soap  to  800  grains  of  water  and 
80  grains  of  tripoli.    Saturate  the  cloth  and  then  dry  it. 

Set.  {LecUher.)  To  set 
a  side  of  leather,  it  is  spread 
upon  the  table  or  stone  when 
wet,  and  is  smoothed  out 
on  it  by  the  vigorous  use  of 
the  slicker,  and,  owing  to  its 
wet  condition,  the  air  is 
easily  excluded  from  under 
the  leather,  and  it  sticks  to 
the  table.  A  thin  layer  of 
oil  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Set  Line.  {Fishing.)  A 
line  laid  out  in  the  water  in 
contradistinction  to  a  hand- 
line.    See  Trawl  Line. 

Set  Screw.  One  to 
hold  some  adjustable  tool  or 
piece  of  machinerjr  in  place 
or  move  it  into  position. 

Fig.  2281. 


Fig.  2280. 
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Set  Screws. 


s  ana  excremeub  ui  cibico. 

"AfeeA.  Diet.:'  2097,  2098,    and    article  ''^goutsr 

iv..  ed.  1877,  Uboulaye's  "  Did.  des  Arts  et  Manuf.^ 


conical  pointed  sheet  brass  grommets.  Fig.  2231 
shows  setting  die  for  oblong  grommets. 

Sew'er.  A  subterranean  channel  to  carry  off 
the  refuse  slops,  surface  waters,  and  other  waste 
liquids  and  excrement  in  cities. 

See 
•  tome  iv.,  ea.  io«  <,  ij»uuuj»jrc  ■     ir.«.  w^<,  -™.--  — — ---v- 
Prof.  Corfield's  ''Sewerage  and  Sewage  UtUization,''  New 

^lunziesl  Wm.   ''Management  and  UtUizatum  of  Sewage.'^ 
Birch,  R.  W.  P.,  C.  E.     "  The  Disposai  of  Town  Sewage. 

^C^fiild^W.  H..  M.  A.  "A  Digest  of  Facts  ReUUing  to 
the  trealment  and  mUization  of  Sewage. ''  Prepared  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Britfah  Awociation.    London,  1871. 

Krepp,  F.  C.  "The  Sewagt  Question,''  being  a  general 
review  of  all  systems  and  methods  hitherto  employed  m 
various  countries  for  draining  dtiee  and  utilixing  m;*^, 
with  H  description  of  Liemop's  System,  etc.    London,  1867. 

PhiUips.    ''On  the  Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  2TMWU." 
Sewers,  construction  of.  j.    «       .,         ooa 

Smi/A,"Iron"     .     .      "  Tan  iVwIranrf  J  Mig..  '  xx.  »0. 
SchirrmeiaeT     .     .     .      ''Scunl\fic  Amerxcan,     xliii.  82. 
Sewerage  works,  Cray-  „    .  .   ,io 

don,  Br •  "B»V»ii««',"  xlvi.  112. 

Sewerage  and  water  sup- 
ply devices,  Kaxclinson, 


Sewemge  and  water  sup- 

ply,  ftaMJ/iiMon,  Br.       •  "Engmeer 


"Engineer,'^  xUx.  420. 
1.25,32. 
Seiftntific  ylm?r.,"  xxxviii.  281. 


Sewer  basin  and  stench- 
trap.  Dark     .... 

Sewer  gas  stopper.  •    u  An 

Wernple     .     .     .     •     .*  **Setentt fie  Atnerienn,     xll  W. 

Sewaire  Question.      Ba-     "Van    Nostran^rx    Mag.,''    xvii. 

sewage  quwwu  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^gg. 


zalgette 

S4>wage  system,  pneu- 
matic. Shone ^  Br.  .     . 

Sewage  system  of  Paris. 
"Engineering  " 


•  "Engineering,"'  xxviii.  61. 

••  Van  Nostrand's  Mag,,'*iax.  124. 
"Scientific  American  5«p.,*'  2288. 
"  Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  1022. 


"Srienti/ic  American  Sup.,"  1251. 
xvi.  802. 


Sewage  treatment .     .    . 
Sewage,  treatment  of. 

Manchester,  Engl.      . 

Various  systems.    Ba- 

zalgette *'Van  Nostrand's  Mag., 

Sewage  works  for  small 

towns,  Baldwin  ^  Co.  .      .,    ,  o       »»  iioo 

Engl.    .    ....    .•"ScientifieAmtncanSup.;'\\VfL 

Sewage  works   in    Ger-  j,    ^       ••«*<)«» 

many,  "Builder  "  .    .      "  Van  Nostrand's  Mag. ,    xx.  262. 

Sewage,  appa.  for  remov- 
&""r"'*'  "*"*'  •  "E»^-««r,'  xllx.  456. 

Sewage  drying  apparatus.  .        .      .  .^ 

London     .     .    ■    •     •  * "  Enspneertng,    xxii.  42< 
Sewage   farm.  Bedford,     ..^.^„,,^,^^^,,„n  ^,,^  i^. 
«»evS«  irri«tion '     .*     .  *  "Scientific  Am.,'  xxxvi.  352.  387. 
S^w^iSo^^ut.     .      "Scuntific  American,"  xxxix.iOi). 

'7h"ftV  Br."^'   .  ""^^^      "  y--  Nostranrls  Ma^."  xvi.  34. 

Sewage  pumping  engines. 
Single  action  plunger,  ^  ^^  „     .        .      ..  ^^.     .„ 
L    r..  _• ««  •  " Engineer ntfj,    xxix.  £i. 


a.  Hexagon  nut. 
6.    Hexagon. headed   set 
screw. 

c.  Square-headed      set 
screw. 

d.  C  h  e  e  8  e-headed  set 
screw. 

f.  Countersunk  or  cone- 
headed  set  screw. 
/.  Turned  stud. 


Setting  Die. 


g.  Joint  pin. 
X  OUpin. 


Set'ting  Die.    For  inserting  patent  rolled  rim 


Twickenham.  Br. 

Sew'er  Bn'- 
trance.  A  piv- 
oted trap-door  fit- 
ting li^'htly  in  a 
box  to  prevent  the 
e5*cape  of  gases 
and  afford  an  en- 
trance to  the  sew- 
er. 

Sew'er-g  a  a 
Check.  A  valve 
to  keep  reflux 
water  from  rising 
in  the  pipe. 

The  ball  B  seta  in 
the  bottom  of  the  U* 
shaped  bend   d,  and 

I  rises  with  the  out- 
ward flow  of  water, 
being  checked  by  the 

I  cowl   6.      When    the 


Fig.  2232. 


Seuer-gas  C%eck. 
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outward   flow  ceMw,  the  ball  dropa  iafeo  its  ttat,  fitting 
cloMlj,  and  pTerenting  a  ivflux  of  water  or  the  riaing  of  gat. 
S«eS>AL,  st^a. 

•  ''Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxvlii.  248,  •  106. 
Basin  trap  •  ''Meek.  Diet.,'  Figs.  238,  289,  p.  82,  supra. 

Sew'er  Trap. 

Fig.  2233  oliowfi  a  Hwinging  trap  balanced  at  one  side  of 
the  sewer.  The  rear  end  is  recessed  into  the  wall,  and  heavy 
enough  to  hold  the  front  part  up  against  a  shoulder  prorlded. 

Fig.  22.'5J. 


J^wer    Trttf. 


Thi»  timp  hrtj*  n 


timp  hrt^  ill  ronrnvt"  uprfwr  face  itj  rt*tjiiii]  ivatcr  imiou^Ii  to 
i#  to  allow  siirplui^  wator  to  tlnw  dnwn 


Bmter 


yi<*ldit 

Sewer-gas  trap 
Setlrli  .... 

ieWer  TUr^lil,    ttttrnA 

Bewar  tmt>,  Bofttr 

Ofmnn  .  .  . 
Mwt/hirk  ,  .  . 
n^ftfil   ... 

IPfhfr  .  .  . 
Stncnff      .     .     . 

/V^ 

fii'ffntin     .     ,      , 


'  "EH^tttii^r,"  Jtit,  110. 

*"Srt>nttfff   iffitnran,*'  xxxw  1S2. 

•  *'/ron  Auf,"  xtL,  April  2*%  p.  9 

•  "''  Srifnli/ir  Amertran/'  xxxh .  l\S. 

•  *'Sn/^t%iffir  Amfrtmtt,^^  xlii.  l^il. 


It.  1<5S,  44 r> 

*  '*Pni}hinr  4"  .Sim 

*  "*  BuUtbrr  is:   Sttti 
'ffUffffffr  il'  Silt, 


£/»ff.,  ri,  458 
J?i»ff,,"  ii.  147. 
E*ii:  r  il.4W. 
ABif./  li,  144L 
£*<A'/  ii,  4fkfp. 

A\»4,."  ii  1";4 
lAirr  A-  .V/M  /^Wi-  "  ki  i^i. 
.  ' '  Hm mhtr  k  s<in.  Ei,g  / Ml .  4Sil 
.  •  "Srtfttlffif  Amrrtfa,,  Sn/t.^"  2305. 
,  •  ^^Srifutifif  Amrrfrun^"  x\\,  UK 
.  •  ^'MtutHf.  Jr  BuiUfT,'  It.  1/2. 
.   •  *'Afii«M/    4-  lUtfhirr,^-  %.  GT,. 

*  '  M7-**»^r^  ir  /;«i/»/^r,"  X.  4(i. 
' Manttf,  if  Huthftr^"  X.  77. 


tSficer  Shaft  Wagon. 

Sew'er  Shaft  Wag'on.  A  form  of  wajjon 
for  hauling  and  lowering  into  the  ditch  a  section 
of  sewer  or  drain  tubing,  as  shown  in  Fiu;.  2234. 
The  axle  is  bent  so  as  to  swing  the  box  below  it, 
elevators  at  each  end  hoist  or  lower  the  box  sus- 
pended bv  the  chains  at  will. 


Sew'ing  Ma-chine',  Dress  Pro-tecfor 
for.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Shaw's  dress  protector  for  sewinjj 
machlDes  is  a  shell-shaped  shield  before  the  crank 
and  pitman  connection  to  keep  oil  from  splashing 
npon  the  dress  of  the  operator. 

Sew'ing  Ma-chine'  Tread'le.  Wilbrie  & 
Osbom's  treadle  is  made  adjustable  on  the  arc  of  a 
circle  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  <d  differeoi 
operators. 

Sew'ing  Ma-chine'.  Sewing  machines  have 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  that  in  th'^^r 
vaHuiiji  kimir*  ih<"v  dn  alrfmr  >  :  ,  :  ,, 
that  WW]  bp  tloiic  with  a  iie<jdl#i.  Tiier  »re  decmt'tl 
almoBt  an  indispeusable  article  in  every  huuseholJ 
See  pp.  209S*2124,  '*  Mtch.  /J/cf/* 

FigM.  223&*^37  ihow  the  operotJxig  devieof  of  ttie  WlUoa 
Oadnadiii^  ShutElr 
Machine^  with  tb«> 
fbuittlp  carrier  and 
lihurtltf  An  eccen- 
tric' on  the  driver 
nT<ilvi<ii«  the  ft-cd 
j«iiaft  thrny,gb  tho 
TPrtiral  lever;  a 
•ccondarv  1  e  r  e  r. 
pifotm]  ta  the  Yor- 
ticjit  loTer  midway 
of  It*  len|;tlir  oper- 
atex  thi"  rorlt  phafi 
which  niicillnt«s  tbe 
shiittk' ;  a  pill  nil 
the  rertiml  U-vrr 
wcirliJi  itj  a  *Iiile  l<i 
reif  u  lute  the  motion 
oi  ihv  lever.  Ati 
Autoiimtic  eut-off 
iu  ilu-  wheel  pre- 
vents,  tin*  machine 
fmiw  running  back- 
wtirtl  nnd  albnxv* 
the  winiUng  nf  till' 
Uibbiti  with  tht- 
iieedl(«  etaiidini; 
*tiU  in  the  ^vork, 

Colf>  lIulTcriial 
Fee-J  .^ewing  .Ma- 
chine lUtvs  pin  in 
and  fancy  stilcli- 
hin,  braiding,  etc., 
eititehlbi^  in  auv  di- 
rt'rt  Ion  ut  the  will 
f>f  lb*-  operator, 
allowing  him  to 
ri>llow  the  mo«t  in- 
tricate pitttertiK. 

An    ostra    lar^'^ 

niAcbiut'  tif  the  ^^lng«r  type,  tMsde  for  a  manufweturiog  (Inu 

in  Liverpool,  and  4e«ign«d  to  be  run  by  steam,  m^kiflu  otw 

four  totis,  and  iii  in  i»oine  re.«peets  of  new  draicn,  uaititif 

iniirh  sliuplk  it>  of  con*tmftion  Hi<h  great  sttvngth  of  |«rta 

't    i^   odapied  for    general    uijiuuraeturing  porpose*  of  the 

bi'AVier  (M>rl,  sUhoueh  jipw^iallv  made  for  i^tttchlAg  roltav 

bt^Ultig,  an  article  which  is  Jiuit  now  taking  the  mufcct  as  a 

cbiap    «Dd    fwrrictahle 

iuhntltntii     for   BMrinir 

nind  tiaa  ordioarr  Teatber 

belTiijg 

The  inateriid  u«cd  li 
n|  preat  itrength  and 
tunghnem,  and  it  eeved 
tofether  in  pU«»  or  lar- 
em  up  to  in  inch  h\ 
thick noaa.  Tte  beltlDf 
in  liei&f  »ewed  toaefber 
U  pasted  tiutiuBli  oiafT 
fe«d  roll&n  kmb*  ^'  iii 
dLaoMter,  and  men  tbaL 
8^  la  length,  iHtinc 
■trvtehed  and  prt^jied  in 

the  process.      There  an 

-^"^  two  needled  at  work 
with  shuttles,  and  the  shuttles  can  be  removed  from  the  bot- 
tom without  disturbing  the  overlying  plies  or  belting. 

The  rollers  between  which  the  work  names  are  actuated  by 
reversible  worm  and  cam  motions,  and  the  machine  has,  in 
addition  to  these  roller  feeds,  what  is  known  as  a  top-feed 
motion,  suitable  for  a  higher  class  of  work.  The  stitch,  as 
in  the  ordinary  sewing  machine,  can  be  adjusted  from  one- 
eighth  inch  upward,  and  the  pressure  of  the  rollen  on  the 
work  passing  through  the  machine  can  be  regulated  at  the 
will  of  the  operator. 


W'xlmm  Otct{int*n^   Srwtmg 
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Fig.  2286. 


Wilson  Oscillating  Sewing  Machine. 

Pitt*M  rircular  fe«d  machine  is  adapted  to  tawing  olaiitic5 
in  old  bootN,  stitching  round  gnloobefi  and  dox^-n  the  (rontx 
and  baclu  of  boot«,  and  other  repairs.  The  operator  ha^ 
control  of  the  stitching  motion, and  can  change  thedirection 
withoat  stopping  the  machine. 
lILst'y  of,  Centen.  Rept.      '^Scientific  American^'  xxxri. 820. 

Legat •  "  Teehnologistt,'*  xl.  <0. 

A  consecutire  account  of  the  various  operations  in  mak- 
ing sewing  machine*,  may  be  found  in  Fairfleld^s  *^  Report 
Fmmui   deposition,"  vol.  iii. 


WiisoH  Oscillating  Setcing  Machine. 

G.  W.  Gregory's  Report  in  Group  XXII.,  vol.  Til., "  C5m»- 
tennial  Erhibition  Reports ^^^  gires  the  best  hi*«tory  extant  of 
the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  and  describes  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Howe United  SUtes. 

Wheeler  ^  Wilson United  States. 

Singer United  States. 

Weed United  States. 

Wilson United  States. 

*'  Domestic  '' United  States. 

Grovn'  If  Baker United  States. 

Remington United  States. 

St.  John United  States. 

*'  Victor  " United  States. 

Whitney United  States. 

••  Florence  " United  States. 

"  Lyall  " United  Statee. 

Cole United  States. 

**  American  Button  Hole,  etc.,  Co.''  United  States. 

JoKnson^  Clark  If  Co United  SUtes. 

Goodes United  States. 

Davis United  States. 

McLean  4*  Bennor United  States. 

WardwtU United  States. 

De  Laney United  States. 


WUcox  4r  Gibbs United  States. 

WiUvi United  States. 

Walters United  States. 

Baker United  States. 

Pearson I  uited  States. 

''  United  StateK  Sewing  Mach.  Co."  .  United  States. 

Eickemeyer United  States. 

Kimball  if  Morton Scotland. 

Newton,  Wilson  ^  Co England. 

••r.  W.  Williams  Manu fact.  Cai."    .  Canada. 

Lawler Canada. 

Wanzer Canada. 

"  Hud-qrama  Arm  Manufact.  Co.''  .  Sweden. 

Dedland Sweden. 

Muller Germany. 

Pollard  4*  Schmidt Germany. 

Wilkie  4"  Otborn Canada. 

St.  Amant Canada. 

Kiehie Germany. 

Hendrickson Denmark. 

Comely  France. 

Petit France. 

Turner Belgium. 

Factory,  Wheeler  ^Wil- 
son      *  "Scientijic  American,-'' xl.Zn. 

Motor,  electric,  Edison     "  Telegraphic  Journal,*''  ri.  118. 

Howe •  "  Tele^aphir  Journal,'*  vi.  146. 

Spring,  Austria      .     .  *  "jb'n^n^er,"  xJvi.  83. 
Sewing  machine    .     .    .  ^  FairJUWs    "  Vienna     Exposition 
Rept.,"*  iii. 

•  Hov^.  •  Weed. 

•  Wilcoz  4"  Gibbs.  •  Singer. 

•  Secor.  •  Wheeler  If  Wilson. 

•  WiUon. 

•'  Little  Monitor  *'      .  •  **  Scientific  American,**  xxxir.  256. 
Orerbead,  Lang     .    .  *  ''Scient\^    American.,*'    xxxvii. 

146. 
Wilson •  *'■  Scientific     American,"     zxxiz. 

278. 
Wheeler  If  WiUon,^o.^*' 
Treadle,  Van  Wyck    .  '  ' 
Weed 

Sew'ing  Silk.    A  kind  of  silk  thread,  made 
two-cord  and  twisted  from  left  to  right. 

Sewing  silk, manufact.  of    *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,**  1968. 

Sgraf-fi'to.    See  Gbafito. 

Shackle.  A  link  by  which 
portions  of  objects,  or  lengths 
of  chain  are  connected.  Sev- 
eral types  are  shown  in  Fig. 
4888,  p.  2125,  *'Mech.  Diet.** 

The  term  includes  also  hinged  or 
jointed  llukx,  open  rings,  many  forms 
of  loops,  lap  rings,  etc.  Fig.  2288 
shows  three  forms  of  shackle  or  link : 
a  is  a  '*flat  link '-  ;  6  6  is  a  link  in 
two  sections  to  be  laid  upon  each 
other  and  riveted  ;  r  is  a  link  closed 
bv  a  side-piece  fitting  upon  studs. 
Se«  also  PLAiroEM  Spuifo. 

Shackle  Flap.    A  man- 
hole cover  attached  to  the  plate  , 
by  a  shackle. 

*  Shackle  Jack.  A  clamp 
to  compress  the  anti-rattling 
rubbers  while  inserting  in  the 
carriage  shackles. 

The  operation  of  the  jack  shown  In  ' 
Fi^.  22S)  is  as  follows :  Place  recess 
A  on  the  back  of  axle  bed,  yoke  the 
fork  B  on  shaft  or  pole  eve,  turn  the 
bolt  c  until  the  shackle  bolts  can  be 
flipped  easily  through  the  clip  hele; 
the  joint  D  accommodates  itfelf  to 
the  bolt  (7. 


Fig.  2288. 


ShackUs. 


Shackle  Joint.  A  joint  for  coupling  together 
the  drilling  rods  in  boring  a  welL 

Shade.  1.  (Glass.)  A  dome,  bell,  or  other 
shaped  glass  cover  for  protecting  clocks,  artificial 
flowers,  etc. 

They  are  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  blown  cylinder 
glass,  the  glass  being  kept  rery  evenly  distributed  by  special 
care  and  reheating. 
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Fig.  22». 


OTftl    cylinders 
are    blown    round 
and  then  passed  be- 
tween two  panliel  { 
of  wood   to  , 


Square  shades  are 
made  by  four  pieces 
of  wood  instead  of 


be  cut  before 


Shackle  Jack. 


Eye  Shade. 


annealingi  but  other  forms  require  to  be  first  annealed. 

2.  A  screen  attachment  to  a  lamp  to  throw  the 
light  on  to  the  book  or  work,  and  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  direct  rays. 

Fig.  2240  shows  a  form  of  hood  on  a  magnifying  glass  to 
protect  the  eye  from  the  upper  rays. 

Shaft.  {Mining.)  The  perpendicular,  welMike 
excavation  in  mines,  from  which  the  levels  are  run. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  deepest  mining  8hafts  in  the  world 
reached  only  about  2,000  below  the  («urface.  The  very  deep- 
est, we  beliere.  wa.9  a  metnlliferoufi  mine  in  Hanover,  which 
lias  been  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  2,290'.  The  deepest  per- 
pendirular  ^haft  to-day  is  the  Adelbert  shaft  in  a  Milver-Icad 
mine  in  Prixibram,  in  Bohemia,  which  has  reached  a  depth 
of  3,280^.  The  attainment  of  that  depth  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  three  days'  festival,  and  still  further  noticed  by 
strilcing  off  a  large  number  of  commemoratiTe  silver  medalM 
of  the  value  of  a  florin  each.  There  is  no  record  of  the  be- 
ginning of  work  on  this  mine,  although  its  written  hii«tory 
goes  bacle  to  1527.  Quite  recently  an  elegant  commemura- 
tive  volume  has  been  written  and  printed,  which  is  most  in- 
teri'Hting  to  those  who  have  a  tante  for  either  the  actualiries 
or  antiquities  of  mininj^  industry.  There  are  two  other  lo- 
calities, however,  whore  a  greater  depth  ha!«  been  reached  i 
than  at  the  Adelbert  8haft,  but  not  in  a  perpendicular  line. 
Thwcare:  1.  The  Roclc(*alt  bore-hole,  near  5<perenborg.  not 
far  from  Herlin,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  bored  to  a 
depth  of  4,175^  2.  The  coal  mine  of  Viviers  Kemu(»,  in  Bel- 
gium, where  the  minen,  by  shaft-sinking,  together  with  bor- 
ing, have  reached  a  total  depth  of  3,542'.  Turning  from 
these  two  mines,  no  shaft,  in  unbroken  perpendicular  line, 
has  as  yet  exceeded  the  depth  of  3,28(1'.  Taking  each  singly, 
the  deepest  shafts  in  the  world  at  thepm.Kent  moment,  group 
themwlves  according  to  the  followinic  <»rder  :  — 

1.  The  aln>ndy  mentioned  Adelbert  fhuit,  3.2S0'  deep.  As 
the  top  of  thift  shaft  is  1.7'S2'  above  the  sea  level,  the  bottom 
is,  of  course,  1,548'  below  it. 

2.  Two  shafts  near  (iilly,  in  Belgium,  are  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  2,847'.  At  this  depth  they  were  both  connected  by  a  hori- 
xontal  drift,  from  there  an  exploring  shaft  is  nunk  to  a  fur- 
ther depth  of  ^>>)«>',and  from  there  agtiin  atrial  hole, 49'  in 
depth,  i.*  put  down,  so  that  the  total  depth  reached  is  3,542'. 
As  they  did  not,  in  the  bore  hole,  discover  the  sought-for 
coal  seam,  they  have  returned  to  the  shaft  at  the  2,M47'  level. 

3.  The  Einigkerts  shaft  of  the  Lugauer  coal  niininj;  com- 
pany, Khenania,  Lugau,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  2,H63' 
deep. 

4.  The  Sampson  shaft  of  the  Oberharts  lca<l  and  silver 
mining^workp,  near  St.  Andreasberg,  Hanover,  has  a  depth 
of  2,457',  and  is  at  present  the  deei)est  shaft  of  Prussian 
mining. 

6.  The  winding  shaft  of  the  Rowbridire  colliery,  near 
Wigan,  I^ncnshire.  Knjrland,  has  a  dejUh  of  2.45S'.  '  Cojil  is 
drawn  from  the  "  hanjrin}?  on  "  at  the  2.41H  kvel ;  the  time 
of  the  rape  running  this  distance  being  55  .-seconds  ;  the 
winding  rope  haj»,  therefore,  an  aventge  s|>eed  of  44'  per  sec- 
ond. 

6.  A  shaft  at  the  coal  mines  of  St.  Luke,  near  St.  Chan- 
mont,  in  the  Loire  dej>artnient,  France,  reaches  2,253'. 

7.  The  shaft  of  the  Dunkirk  colliery,  near  Dunkinfield, 
Lancashire,  is  2,069'  deep,  but  theminint;  is  pro.«ecuted  to  a 
further  depth  of  755'  by  shafts  from  the  lower  leveL-j,  mak- 
ing a  total  depth  of  the  mine  of  2,824'. 

8.  The  deepest  shaft  of  the  collieries,  near  Ronchamp,  in 


I  France,  if  1,881'.    A  similar  depth  haa  been  reached  by  the 
I  argentiferous  mine  near  Kongsbezg,  in  Norway.    The  mines 
belonging  to  the  Roros  copper  works,  in  Norway,  liave  worked 
I  to  the  depth  of  from  2,M0  to  d^C. 

The  deepest  bore-hole  in  the  world  is  the  artesiaa  spring 
at  Potsdam,  in  Miasonri,  which  reaches  a  depth  of  S,^. 

The  deepest  coal  sliaf  t  in  the  United  States  is  the  mammoth 
vein,  Philadelpliia  and  Reading  Goal  Co.,  PottsriUe,  P&., 
l,mf  deep. 

(Machinery.)  Screw  propeller  shafts  are  some- 
times made  of  fluid-pressed  steel  and  forged  hollow, 
saving  some  50  or  60  per  cent,  in  weight. 

Shaft  Bolt  See  Fig.  4710,  p.  2063,  "M^. 
Diet." 

Shaft  Boring  Ap'pa-ratua.  See  Shaft 
Excavator. 

Belgian *  ^^Scienti/ie  Amenean,"  xxxr.  231 

Kurd'OuuuUoH,  Belgian  •  "fug.  4*  Mm.  Jour.,"  xxiU.  4Si. 

Shaft  Coupling.  {V^icU.)  The  connec- 
tion formed  between  the  thills  and  the  clips  of  a 
buggy. 

Fig.  2241  shows  the  clip  with  a  straight  ear,  and  sup- 


Fig.  2211. 


Sha/t  Coi^ling. 


porting  lug  to  hold  up  the  shafts.    The  bolt  may  be  either 
round  or  square. 
Fig.  2942  shows  the  same  ear,  but  liaving  a  permanent  pin 


Fig.  2242. 


Shaft  CoupUng. 

instead  of  the  bolt.  The  thill  eye  is  made  in  two  pieee«, 
held  and  tightened  on  the  pivot  by  a  set  screw.  A  rubber 
packing  surrounds  the  pin  to  prevent  rattling. 

.See  20  examples  of  machinery  shaft  coupling,  Fig.  4896, 
p.  2127,  "AfecA.  I>ic<.-' 

12  examples  thill  coupling,  Figs.  6380,  6381,  pp.  2658,  2S64, 
Ibid. 

•  ^*  Scientific  American."  xxxt.  19. 
Paper  on      .    .    .*  *^ Boston  Journal  of  Commercf,*'' xx.lTL 

Shaft  Ez'ca-va'tor.  A  system  of  apparatus 
designed  for  sinking  the  shafts  in  coal  mines. 

The  machines  are  of  ooloesal  siie  and  form,  the  mo^t 
prominent  feature  of  the  vicinity.  A  trepan  weighing  15 
tons,  is  made  of  forged  iron,  and  fitted  with  cutters  secured 
by  taster  keys,  so  as  to  make  a  cut  6'  long.  The  trepan  is 
raised  by  steam  power  to  a  height  of  3',  and  dropped.  It  is 
turned  at  each  elevation  so  tliat  a  circle  6'  in  diameter  is  cut. 
The  advance  in  soft  sandstone  is  said  to  be  8'  per  day.  The 
trepan  being  withdrawn,  a  massive  iron  bucket  b  fitted  into 
the  hole  to  remove  the  debris.  After  the  first  tool  has  peoe- 
trated  about  80',  a  second  trepan,  much  heavier  Uian  th« 
first  and  iiaving  a  central  guide  working  in  the  opemng 
made  by  the  first,  is  used,  and,  in  the  stone  above  mentioflod, 
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it  prttgreMCfl  at  the  nte  o(  about  a  foot  per  duy.  A  grapple 
for  recovering  broken  rods,  and  a  sweep  to  cat<'h  the  sections 
of  lifting  bars,  are  also  used.  There  is.  besides,  a  grapple 
for  stones,  etc.,  which  is  an  ingeniously  constructed  pair 
of  double  lasy  tongs  arranged  so  thitt  the  arms  extend  to  the 
sides  of  the  hole  a.«  the  derioe  is  being  lowered,  and  scour 
the  bottom  as  it  is  being  lifted. 

When  the  cutting;  ix  'finished,  circular  plates  are  let  into 
the  opening,  the  bottom  plates  or  cylinder  sliding  inside  of  a 
isecond  ring,  and  being  surrounded  with  a  moss  gasket  com- 
pressed between  the  flanges.  This  keeps  the  water  out  of 
the  bottom.  The  second  ring  is  convex  beneath  and  floats 
on  the  accumulated  water.  Then,  as  ring  after  ring  is 
added,  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape,  the  rings  sinking 
gradually.  Uuides  prevent  the  casing  from  tilting  until  it 
is  secured  to  hard  impervious  strata,  when  the  shaft  is 
pumped  out  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 


Shaft-sinking,  Belgian  system  . 


Shaffing  At-tach'ment.  An  adjunct  to  a 
lathe  used  especially  in  turning  shafting. 

It  consists  of  a  heavy  arch  piece  bolted  on  to  the  rest,  car- 
rying three  turning  tools,  two  on  the  front  and  one  on  the 
back  of  shaft,  and  having  a  hole  bored  out  in  the  upper  part 


Fig.  2244. 


"  Van  No.ura$ui^s  JIfilff.,'' 
xxiii.  504. 


Shaft  Bye.  The  hole  in  the  end  of  a  thill  or 
recess  or  hole  in  other  shafting  through  which  the 
coupling  pin  or  key  passes. 

Shaft  Fur'nace.  {Metallurgy,)  The  stUckd/en 
or  Wol/b/en  o{  Styria  was  considered  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  high  furnace,  and  the  progenitor 
of  the  modern  blast  furnace  for  cast  iron.  The 
iron  from  a  single  turn  of  the  furnace  was  taken 
away  in  a  mass  (stiick  or  wolf)  at  an  opening  made 
at  the  hearth,  and  weighed  from  1,000  to  1,400 
pounds.  Some  fluid  carburized  iron  ran  oat,  and  I 
nere  the  cast-iron  continuous  process,  doubtlesa,  had 
its  commencement,  or  sug{j:e8tion.  Such  furnaces, 
shaped  like  two  cones  joined  at  their  bases,  and 
from  10'  to  16'  high,  were  common  in  Styria  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1760  the  Jiossdjen  was 
introduced;  it  was  25'  high,  and  produced  cast 
iron  by  continuous  process.  The  Handfen  succeeded 
it,  and  two  tapping  tools,  for  iron  and  slag  re- 
spectively. 

Shaft  Hang'er.  A  swinging  or  stationary 
bracket  to  support  the  shaft. 

The  drop  hanger  in  Fig.  2240  is  adjustable,  vertieally  and 
horizontally,  and  self-adjusting  to  any  angle,  the  box  work- 
ing in  a  socket,  and  is  self-lubricating.  The  post  hanger 
i.4  nlso  self-adjusting  to  any  angle,  and  is  adjustable  Ter- 


Fig.  2243. 


Shaft  Hanger. 

tically  and  horisontally.  the  box  being  moved  to  or  trom 
the  post  by  means  of  check  bolts,  without  disturbing  the 

flate  of  the  hanger,  which  is  bolted  to  the  post  or  timber, 
t  also  has  the  improved  lubricating  box,  and  both  hangers 
are  neat  and  ornamental  in  dmign. 

Shafting  cup    ....      ^^Seientijk  Amer.,'^  xxxlx.  100. 

Hanger •  "MrrA.  DiVr.,' p.  1069. 

•  "AfrM.  Diet.,"  Figs. 4899,  4901,  p. 
2129. 
Ball  and  Socket      .    .  •  ^'Engineer,"  xlii.  61. 

Bancroft T)fci«rs/on*«*'Fi>niio /t«>*.,'*ii.216. 

Shafting  adjusting  line    *  "  Scientific  .imeriean,'*  xxxvi.  24. 
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of  arch  to  receive  bushes  for  steadying  the  shaft  while  turn- 
ing, or  to  hold  fluted  rings  for  finishing  the  shaft.  The  first 
tool  on  the  front  takes  off  the  first  chip,  and  the  tool  on  the 
back  turns  the  shaft  to  its  proper  size.  After  it  passea 
through  the  bush  the  water  polishing  tool  finishes  the  shaft, 
leaving  it  perfectly  round  and  smooth.  £ach  tool  is  adjusted 
by  a  separate  screw  operating  the  tool  block  that  carries  it. 
(See  Fig.  2244.) 

Shaft'ing  Lu'brl-ca'tor.  A  device  for  supply- 
ing oil  to  a  bearing  in  which  a  shaft  rotates. 

See  Lubricator,  Oiler,  Selp-oilino  Bear- 
1  NO,  supra. 

Shaft  Rub'ber.  An  anti-rattler.  One  form 
is  a  rubber  block  with  a  concave  face  to  fit  round 
the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  hold  it  in  place.  See  Fig. 
4889,  p.  2125,  *'Mcch.  Did."  and  Shackle  Jack. 

Shaft  Straight^ en-er.  Straightening  device 
or  bender  for  shafting,  axles,  tabes,  rails,  etc. 

The  accompanying  cut,  Fig.  2245,  represents  a  wrought 
iron  frame  bound  by  the  bands  0.  These  are  held  together 
by  the  links  B  when  the  machine  is  being  operated,  and  are 
throu-n  back,  as  shown  at  B',  when  the  worit  is  to  be  in- 

fig.  2245. 


Shaft  Straightener. 

sorted  or  taken  out.  The  shaft  17  to  be  straightened  resU 
against  the  two  momble  dogs  c,  and  the  dog  D  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  middle  and  opposite  side,  then  by  turning  the 
screw  s  by  mean.o  of  the  lever  a,  the  shaft  H  may  be  crooked 
to  any  extent. 

Shaft  Tip.     The  ferrule  at  the  end  of  a  car- 
j  riajre  shaft. 

Sha-green'.      Hard,    colored,    metallic    spots 
found  on  the  surface  of  iron  castings  ;   probably 
produced  from  the  pellets  or  small  spherules  found 
in  cavities  in  pig  iron.     The  analysis  of  the  pellets 
and  shagreen   is  similar,  showing  abundant  phos- 
phorus and  carbon,  and   diminished  silicon    and 
;:raphite. 
Shank  Spring.    A  spring  steel  piece  to^  unite 
I  the  sole  and  heel  of  a  boot,  giving  an  elastic  sup- 
port to  the  arch. 
Sharper.     A  combined  lathe  and  planer. 
Fig.  2246  shows  Hill.  Clark  &  Co.  s  shaper  with  a  12« 
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ng.  2246. 


•  ^^Stientifte  Amer.,"  xxxTiij.  STjB. 

•  ^'Manuf.  If  Builder ;-  riU.  30. 

•  Thurston's  **  Vienna  Rept^'  ii.  22L 

•  ''En^inerrins;,"  xxrii.  444. 

•  ^^Enffimrring,^'  x\m.  314- 

•  ^^Sfuntijic  American  Sup.S  11^ 
,  ^**Srirntific  Amrrican  Sup.,"  24^. 

Iron  Ae:f,-'  XX.,  Sept.  2),  p.  1. 


Shaper. 

Stroke,  22"  cross  trarerse  of  tabic,  Whitworth  quick  return, 
•nd  rotary  plauing  attachment  with  »elf  feed. 

FiK.  2247. 


Hm  Shaping  Maekine. 


ManvilU   ... 

Pratt  4*  Whitney     , 
Sharpe.     Stewart 

Co.,  Br.      .... 
CoUier  ^  Co.,  Br.  .     . 

Mae  Cord  .     .  .     . 

Ferris  ^  Miles    .     .     . 
And  molding  machine, 
(wood),  Richards     .  *" Engineering,"  xxU'i.  4Sd. 

Sharper  Plate.  A  pattcm  plate  in  a  lathe. 
for  instance,  which  governs  the  cut  of  the  tool. 

Such  are  found  in  gun-stock,  last,  and  baluster 
lathes,  etc'. 

Sha'per  Vise.  One  adapted  to  hold  work  to  a 
planer,  at  any  horizontal  angle. 

In  No  well's  denign  the  riae  tumg  on  a  gradaated  ha«e,  so 
the  work  may  be  adjufited  at  any  horixontal  angle.  (hi«  of 
the  jawB  ij»  V-j»hapfd  for  holding  circular  piece.'', and  cwivfl* 
to  pre.«t'nr  either  that  or  the  straight  face.  The  actuating 
wrew  i«  protected  from  chip*  and  dirt  and  the  jaws  are  faced 
with  hardened  steel. 

Sha'ping  Ma-chine'.  To  complete  the  <>f>er- 
atiou  of  blocking  fur  huts,  after  the  tips  and  l)rinis 
have  been  stretched  on  special  and  separate  ma- 
chines, a  finishing  blocking  machine  is  employe*!. 

This  in  represented  in  Fig.  2247,  the  inTention  of  R.  Eicke- 
me>'er. 

To  block  a  fur  hat  it  is  necessary  to  bring  it  much  nearer 
to  the  siM  and  shape  of  the  finished  hat  than  is  necesarr  in 
the  case  of  a  wool  hat,  which  is  more  elastic  and  can  be  norp 
readilv  shaped  when  put  on  the  finishing  block,  and  it  b 
therefore  necessary  to  use  blocks  and  rings  of  the  right  oval 
to  shape  fur  tiats. 

liany  attempts  were  made  to  construct  machines  to  block 
or  shape  fur  hats  without  previous  Ktrelching,  but  all  of 
these  attempts  proved  failures  because  it  U  absolutely  Dere#- 
^i>  tu  I  v(  i>Lrf  U'h  u  bat  tu  niAke  it  retain  itc  shape  wh«ii 
woru.  Sjujn  of  Ok«'p.'  iiiJirTiiiii  •,  although  of  no  use  without 
a  Btrctcher,  containetJ  raluable  improvementa.  The  first  im- 
portant chsLDge  was  the 
substitution  of  toogv  to 
clamp  the  hat  brim  in 
combination  with  the 
banding  rinr  and  block, 
in  place  of  the  damping 
plates,  banding  ring,  and 
block  in  the  wool  bat 
blocking  machine,  and 
this  improvement  «^ 
patented  February  26, 
1867,  by  Joeeph  i)e  la 
Mar,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Behrens'and  Ja- 
cob Surerua,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  patented,  >lay  3. 
1870,  a  machine  in  «  hick 
an  out-stretching  mo- 
tion was  given  to  the 
brim  tonga,  thus  adding 
another  desirable  feature 
to  the  machine.  All  the 
improvements  of  former 
machines  are  embodied 
in  the  present  machine 
and  such  other?  added  a^ 
were  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience in  its  use  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  hat 
block,  which  bcoffip(k>^ 
of  48  pieces,  and  ran 
expand  from  &"  to  S' 
average  diameter,  i»  in 
this  manner  adjustable 
for  all  the  usual  sistrs  of 
hats.  86  tongs  grip  the 
edge  of  the  brim,  takinj^ 
hold  about  S-8  of  an  inch 
of  the  hat  body.  The 
tongs  being  movable  to 
and  from  the  coiter  of 
the  bat  block  sre  ar- 
ranged  equidistant 
around  the  oval  banding 
ring  and  Uw  brim  is  thus 
drawn  out,  of  equal 
width  all  around.  The 
height  of  the  block  can 
be  varied    between  ^'' 
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and  Vj  while  the  brim  tongi  hare  a  range  of  from  2/'  to  5^^ 
•of  the  width  of  brim. 

To  nhape  a  hat,  or  more  oroperlj  to  develop  the  band,  the 
hat  bodT,  the  tip  and  brim  being  previounly  stretched,  is  well 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  is  then  put  on  the  block.  The  latter 
ha«  been  prerioiuly  contracted  to  it»  smallest  diameter  and 
the  tongs  are  resting  close  to  the  block.  The  operator  now 
puts  his  foot  on  the  treadle  and  spreads  the  tongs  until  the 
brim  slips  off  the  loose  jaws  and  rests  upon  the  lower  jaws, 
when  he  allows  the  tongs  to  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  brim. 
The  loose  tongs  are  now  closed  upon  the  edge  by  a  turn  of 
the  short  hand  lerer  on  the  left  side  of  the  machine.  The 
hand  lever  to  which  the  banding  ring  is  attached  is  thrown 
ATer  the  block  and  fastened  by  the  hook  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  hat  brim  is  now  firmly  held  by  the  tongs,  the  operator 
raif>es  the  block  by  the  outer  hand  lerer,  and.  while  depress- 
ing the  treadle  by  his  foot,  spreads  out  the  block  to  the  de- 
sired sixe.  The  hat  is  then  cooled  and  taken  off,  and  the 
operation  repeated  on  the  next  hat. 

Four  to  six  doien  can  be  readily  blocked  per  hour  by  a 
jgood  operator,  and,  as  all  the  adjustments,  —  namely,  the 
the  sixe  of  band,  height  and  diameter  of  crown,  and  width 
of  brim,  — are  made  by  gages  attached  to  the  different  levers , 
the  operator  can  8ct  each  part  in  a  few  moments. 

All  sizes  of  hats  from  the  largest  to  the  smalleflt  can  be 
blocked  on  the  same  machine. 


Share. 


Fig.  2248. 


European  Plow  Shares. 


A.  Square  work. 
Labour  rectanguiaire . 

B.  ('rested  work . 
Labour  trapizoidal. 

C.  Stony  land. 
Terres  pierreuses. 

D.  Deep  land. 
Labour  pro/ond. 

X.   Wide  work. 
Large  labour. 


P.   Paring. 

Dichaumer. 
a.   8etting-oat. 

Trafage. 
H.  Ridging. 

BiUonnage. 
I.    Subsoiling. 

Sous-sol. 
J.    Skim  colter. 

CoMeau. 


Shares  Har'row.  One  having  shares  instead 
of  the  ordinary  teeth. 

Shar'py.  {Fishinq.)  Local.  A  long,  sharp, 
flat-buttomed  sail-boat. 

Shav'ing.  {Leather.)  In  this  operation  the 
carrier's  knife  is  driven  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  beam,  thus  takiug  off  shaving  after 
shaving,  removing  all  the  inequalities  left  after 
skiving,  and  making  the  leather  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, sdso  leaving  a  beautiful  smooth  face  on  the 
flesh  side.  This  operation  is  sometimes  called  flat- 
tening. The  shaving  or  flattening  is  done  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  skiving. 

Shav'ing  Ma-chine'.  {Stereotyping.)  Hand- 
machine  for  shaving  stereotype  plates,  Fig.  5795, 
p.  2379,  **Mech.  Diet."  Power  machines  for  the 
name  purpose,  p.  125,  *  R.  Hoe  &  Co.'s  catalogue, 
edition  1881. 

For  shaving  hats,  in  the  finishing  process.  See 
Pouncing  Machine,  tupra. 

Sheaf  Bind'er.  A  hand  implement  for  bind- 
ing the  sheaf  with  cord. 

Fig.  2249  shows  a  French  hand-binder.  The  string  is 
•trained  around  the  sheaf  by  means  of  the  stick.  The  l^d 
la  composed  of  two  cords  knotted  together,  forming  loops. 
The  point  of  the  tool  is  introduced  through  a  loop  at  or  near 
one  end,  and  is  thrust  as  far  as  the  handle  permits.  The  band 
being  placed  around  the  sheaf,  the  point  of  the  tool  is  thrust 
through  suoh  one  of  the  other  loops  as  will  gire  th4>  tight- 


ness to  the  band,  and  the  handle  end  of  the  tool  is  then  car- 
ried over,  describing  an  arc  upon  the  point  which  is  in  the 
sheaf  :  the  loop  slips  down  from  the  liandle  to  the  point  end, 

Fig.  2249. 


Sheaf  Binder. 

and  the  loop  caught  in  the  notch  is  then  drawn  through 
the  loop  on  the  8tick,  and  the  latter  is  withdrawn,  allowing 
the  knot  drawn  through  to  eatch  in  the  loop,  where  it  is  held 
by  the  expansion  of  the  sheaf.     The  cords  are  6^  long. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  were  shown  rarious  attempts  to 
obviate  the  use  of  the  bunch  of  straw  taken  from  the  sheaf 
to  form  a  band.  One  man  proposes  to  use  the  bark  peeled 
from  osiers,  two  or  three  twisted  together;  these  are  sold 
very  cheap.  Another  has  cheap  hempen  strings  cut  to 
length  and  sold  in  bundles  of  one  thousand  each. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  crop  of  France  is  about 
4,000,000,000  sheaves  of  grain,  and  that  50  straw  bands  con- 
tain one  franc's  worth  of  grain,  the  whole  representing 
I  80,000,0(K)  fr.,  most  of  which  is  lost  by  shelling  out  on  to 
the  ground  or  mildewing  under  the  band.  Add  to  this  the 
loss  of  time  in  making  and  applying,  and  the  injury  to  the 
grain  in  the  sixe  of  the  band,  which  causes  dampness  to  the 
sheaf.  The  figures  seem  formidable,  and  the  automaiique 
band  is  presented  to  solve  the  difftculty.  The  estimate  is 
French,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  hempen-band  sellers ;  it  is 
probably  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Fig.  2250  shows  a  grain-band  having  a  string  attached  to 
a  block,  and  after  passing  around  the  sheaf  rove  through  a 
ring.     The  mode  of  using 


it  is  evident  from  the  en' 
graving:  the  wooden 
block  being  held  in  one 
band,  one  knee  of  the 
operator  is  placed  upon 
the  sheaf  to  compress  it, 
while  the  other  hand 
draws  the  cord  through 
the  ring.  The  expansion 
of  the  sheaf  pinches  the 
cord  between  the  ring  and 
the  block,  and  makes  a 
perfectly  tight  fastening. 


Fig.  2250. 


Sheaf  Binder. 


The  cord  and  block  are  treated  with  tar,  and  are  smoked  to 
render  them  indestructible  by  humidity  and  noxious  to  in- 
sects, rats,  and  lisards. 

See  Bi.NDiKO  Rbapbr  and  Shxlf  Burma,  fupra,  and  Rsapbk, 
••AfrtA.  Diet.,"  pp.  1889-1898. 

Sheaf  band  cutter,  Ifoo*/  •  ^^ Engineering,^'  xxv.  182. 
Sheaf  binder,  BurgeMfBr.*  ^^  Engineering,'^  xxviii.  28. 

LanrfeUe,  Engl.       .     .  •  ***ieientifie  Amer.,"  xxxix.  146. 

Tomloumnt  Fr.      .    .  *  ''Scientific  Amer.,'*  xxxix.  179. 

Wood •  ''Engineering,''  xxv.  182. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxi.  68. 
See  also  BorBRfe  Rsipn. 

Shearling  Ma-chine^    Apparatus  for  catting 
by  power. 

Shears •  "Scfsiilt^  .lfn«r.,"  xxxiv.  132. 

Hydraulic  Shears,  Tou- 
lon Arsenal    .     .    .  •  "Engineer,^''  xli.  208. 
TweddeU,  Br.     ...  •  ^'Engineer,''  xliv.  98. 

•  *^ Scientific  American  Sup.,"  862. 

Cardboard,  Figs.  689-^1,  p.  166,  supra. 

:^heep.    See  Figs.  4942,  4946-4951,  p.  2140,  ''Meek.  Diet" 
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»uivical.  See  Scmsoim,  Figs.  4671,4672,  p.  2054,  "JIfecA. 
JHct.^"  et  supra. 

See  alm>  Bar  i^HiAR. 

Plate  Sukarino  Macuuvb,  rig.  1962,  p.  691,  supra. 

Punch  akd  Shkar. 
Shearing  machine  bar. 

CoUUr • '' Srientijk  Ameritan  Sup.,"  iffl. 

Heary,  CoUier^  Br.     .  *  *' Engineering,''^  xxi.  477. 

PUte,  SeUers     .     .     .  •  ''Heientijie  American,-  xlL  269. 
Shearing  •&  punching  ma- 
chine, bydr.,  Tweddeit  •  ''Engineering,"  xxtI.  270. 

Double,  Wagner    .    .  *''Se.  American,'- xxxriii.  le^. 
Shearing,  punching  and 

^traigbtentng  machine. 

Wagner,  Oer.     ...    .  •  ^'Engineering,'"  xxir.  489. 

Shears.  (Glass.)  The  scimors  of  the  glam- 
blower  to  remove  superfluous  parts  of  the  viscous 
glass  under  treatmeut,  such  as  cutting  of  the  irreg- 
ular margin  of  the  mouth  of  the  goblet,  etc. 

Shears,  Scis'sors,  etc.  See  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 


Bent  trimmer. 
Candy  shears. 
Cartilage  Bcioiiors. 
Clipp«^w. 
Cutting  nippers. 
Flower  gatherer. 
Fluter. 

Fluting  Mcis«or8. 
Hone  clipper. 
Lateral  Hcittiton. 
Pruniug  Hhean. 
Rerolviug  scissors- 

Shears,  Double,  Lairs   .  * 
Iron,  Cleveland  Hard- 
ware Co • 

Power,  Pratt  if  Wkitneu  * 

Pratt • 

StiUs • 

For  bnuv,  Ilydiaulic. 
TweddeU,  Bt.      .    . 


Sardine  shears. 

SciKSors. 

Seizing  .icissors. 

Shearer. 

Snap. 

Surgical  scissors. 

Tenaculum  scissors. 

Tinner's  snips. 

Trimmer. 

Vint'  shear. 

Virifying  scissors. 

'Sc.  American,^'  xxxriii.  184. 

'Iron  Age,''  xxi..  May  2,  p.  26. 
'Manufact.  4"  Builder,''  xii.  16. 
'Am.  Man.,"  August,  1879,  p.  16. 
'Iron  Age,"  xxlli.,  Jan.  16,  p.  6. 


•  ''Engineering,*^  xxTii.  67. 

Sheath  Knife.  The  fisherman's  knife,  worn 
in  a  sheath. 

Sheer  Boom.  [Hydraulic  Emfinferintj.)  The 
word  i.H  taken  from  the  sheer-boom  for  logs,  used 
by  lumbermen,  p.  2141,  "Alech.  Dicl.*^ 

A  floating  structure  moored  aslant  in  a  stream  to  direct 
the  current  in  a  given  direction  to  prevent  erosion  on  a  cer- 
tain Hhorc,  for  instanro.  Such  a  boom  7o(V  in  length  and 
furnifhetl  with  44  rudders,  20^  long  and  16^  apart,  is  operated 
bv  wire  rope*  and  crabs  near  Rock  Inland,  III.  See  '^Report 
of  Chief  of  En^inefrs,  U.  .V.  Army:''  1878,  •  ii.  710. 

Anderson's  booms  are  dpr<ipic(l  for  gathering  and  storini; 
away  iu  an  iuclosure  logs  floating  down  with  tlic  current  of 
a  river  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  invention  consists  in  combin- 
ing, with  a  sheor-boom  adapted  to  float  upon  tho  surface  of 
the  water,  and  to  be  pivoted  to  a  pier-head,  a  number  of  hor- 
isonta'.ly- vibrating  flns  or  blades  pivoted  to  the  said  boom, 
whereby  they  are  adapted  to  be  vibrated  outwanl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  utilizing  the  force  of  the  current  for  placing  the 
sheer-boom  in  position  for  work,  or  inward  toward  the  said 
boom,  for  the  purp(>i>e  of  causing  it  to  8wing  down  Ktroani 
out  of  the  way  when  not  in  uhc,  or  to  allow  the  pa«j<age  of 
steamers  or  other  vessels  in  navigable  rivers. 

Sheer  Pole.  One  of  the  spars  of  a  sheer,  or  a 
sinirlc  one  with  guys  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
refjular  sheers. 

Sheet  Cal'en-der.  A  machine  for  pressing' 
paper,  ruhl)cr,  etc.,  into  sheets  and  giving  it  sur- 
face.    See  Calendkring  Machine,  supra. 

Sheet  De-liv'e-ry.  Delivering  the  printed 
sheet  from  the  form  to  the  fly. 

CottreU's  air  sheet  delivery  floatii  the  freshly  print«>d  sheet 
down  tho  gages,  without  the  use  of  tapes,  to  avoid  the  blur- 
ring or  smutting  iiometinies  produced  by  these. 

Two  pipes  leatling  from  the  hollow  piston  of  the  air- 
plunger,  one  couvevH  the  air  to  the  governor,  and  the  other  to 
an  air  receiving  cylinder  located  under  the  track.  The  air  in 
this  receiving-cylinder  its  permsnently  kept  at  the  highest 
pretmure,  which  is  attained  by  a  check  valve  iu  the  pipe  lead- 
ing to  ir.  From  the  air  cylinder  is  an  upright  pipe  connect- 
ing with  the  perforated  tubes.  In  the  upright  pipe  is  a  trip- 
Talve,  opemted  by  a  cam,  which  opens  the  valve  at  the  pre- 
cise instant  the  sheet  comes  over  the  wheels,  inducing  a  puflT 
of  air  sufficient  to  carry  it  down  to  the  gages  on  the  fly,  and 
without  touching  the  fingers. 


The  exact  amouni  of  air  veqnindtofloAt  the  sheet  can  t>e 
regulated  instantaneously  by  the  pressman,  to  that  the 
printed  sheet  is  always  under  perfect  cootioL 

The  Adams  press  uses  a  bellows  for  same  purpose. 

Sheet-i'ron  W^ork. 

gee  Elinn*s  "Practical  Workshop  Compassion  for  Tim, 
Sheet-iron,  and  Copper-plate  Workers.*' 

Perkins  ^  Stotot's  "A  New  Guide  to  Us  Sheet-iron  and 
Boiler  Plate  Roller.** 

Sheet  iron,  thin    .    .    .     "Scientific  Amer.,-*  xv^ir.2S8. 

Russian ^*Eng.  if  Min.  Jour.,"  xxvi.  199. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  2419. 
"h-on  Age,*'  xvii.,  Jan.  20,  p.  1. 

Sheet  Z<ead.  Lead  made  in  sheets  by  ham- 
mering or  casting. 

The  making  of  sheet  lead  for  the  lining  of  tea  chests,  etc., 
is  a  somewhat  important  indiutry  of  Hong  Kong.  It  i*  made 
principally  in  sundry  establishments  to  the  westward.  Ob 
entering  one,  workmen  will  be  seen  with  shears  busily  em- 
ployed iu  cutting  out  the  sheets  of  lead  into  the  required  sizes 
and  sliapes.  The  shears  are  simply  a  large  pair  of  sciasonK 
firmly  fixed  to  a  solid  block  of  wood  some  2'  in  height.  The 
lower  blade  of  the  shears  terminates  in  a  square  piece  of  iron 
instead  of  being  pointed,  as  is  the  upper  blade.  The  sheets 
of  lead  will  also  be  observed  to  be  of  small  sise  and  some- 
what irregular  in  shape,  and  this  arises  from  the  method  of 
manufacture,  as  will  subsequently  be  seen.  Going  further. 
Into  the  shop  will  be  seen  an  iron  pan  raised  12'*  or  so  above 
the  ground  and  carefully  finished  off.  Beneath  this  iron  pan 
is  a  furnace,  and  at  the  side  of  the  pan  next  the  wall  is  the 
flue  communicating  with  it.  In  this  pan  the  lead  is  melted, 
and  when  judged  to  be  hot  enough,  the  woriLmut  takes  two 
of  the  large  square  paving  tiles,  which  may  be  seen  almost 
anywhere  in  the  colony,  and  these  are  then  smoothly  and 
carefully  covered  with  several  layers  of  unsized  paper. 
Having  placed  these  two  tiles  before  him,  one  above  the 
other,  the  workman  raises  the  upper  tile  with  his  left  hand, 
and,  taking  a  ladle  of  the  proper  siie  in  his  right,  he  dips  it 
in  the  melted  lead  and  then  poun*  its  contents  on  to  the 
lower  tile.  He  then  drops  the  upper  tile  and  quickly  presses 
the  lead  out  into  the  form  of  a  sheet.  The  paper  being  a  bod 
I  conductor  of  heat,  the  lead  does  not  solidify  immediately  it 
leaves  the  ladle,  and,  as  by  long  practice  the  workman  always 
ladles  out  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  lead,  the  sheets 
made  vary  but  little  either  in  siie  or  thicknesv. 

"Scientific  American,*'  xUi.  341. 
Sheet  lead  &  pipe  man.    *  "  Seientijlc  American,''  xxxvii.  30. 
Sheet  lead  rolling  mill  .     "Manu/act.  if  Builder:*  ix.  172. 

Sheet  Pointing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
preparing  printing  sheets  for  cutting.  The  needles 
which  project  above  the  surface  of  the  table  are  ad- 
justable to  suit  the  perforations  made  by  points  in 
process  of  printing.  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
sheets  are  placed  the  points  are  drawn  down,  leav- 
ing the  paper  accurately  piled  and  ready  for  the 
cutting  machine. 

Page  160,  •R.  Hoe  <&  Co.'s  Catalogue,  ed.  1881. 

Sheet  Trav'el-er.  {Nautical.)  A  gsomraet 
punched  from  sheet  metal,  adapted  to  slide  on  a 
spar,  rope,  bowsprit,  etc. 

Fig.  22.'>1 


Sheet  Traveler. 

Shelf' piece.  (Nautical.)  A  strake  of  plank 
running  internally  in  a  line  with  the  decks  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  beams. 

Shell.  1.  (Nautical.)  The  body  of  a  tackle- 
block.  The  grooYe  outside  is  the  score.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  shears  is  the  swallow. 


SHELL. 
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2.  A  metallic  or  paper  cylinder,  inclosing  a  cart- 
ridge. 

Shell  track.     .     .    .***  Scientific  Anuriean  Syp.,^*  bli. 

3.  A  Russian  tool  for  turning  insides  of  hollow 
projectiles.  Fig.  26  accompanying  Appendix  I., 
"  Ordnance  R-port,''  1877,  and  page  528. 

Shell  Piece.     {Spectacles.)     One  of  the  shields  { 
of  tortoise-shell  or  horn,  used  with  spring  eye-glasses 
■which  clasp  the  nose. 

Shell  Re-du'oer.  A  device  for  reducing  or 
expanding  a  cartridge  shell. 

The  instrument  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  open  far  enough 
to  allow  the  i^hell  to  be  entered  (tideway »  into  it^  Msat,  catch- 
ing the  flange  under  a  hook  in  a  top  piece  and  entering  the 
open  end  of  the  shell  into  a  die.  The  handles  are  then 
presMHl  together  TO  reduce  the  shell  at  the  mouth.  By  open- 
ing the  handles  the  shell  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  die ; 
and  as  it  then  may  be  a  little  too  small  it  can  be  brought  to 
the  exact  siie  of  the  bullet  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
proce«i,  using  a  plug  instead  of  the  die. 

Shiffing  Lo-co-mo'tive.  A  yard  locomotive. 
See  SwiTcniNO  Locomotiyk. 

Shin'gle  Ma-ohine'.  Burt*s  12-Block  Rotary 
Shingle  Machine  has  an  iron  frame  carrying  two 
horizontal  circular  saws  at  opposite  sides  of  the  iron 
frame,  above  which,  mounted  on  rollers  and  revolv- 
ing above  the  saws,  is  a  circular  carriage  divided  by 
radial  ribs  or  arms  into  12  jectors  of  var>  ing  widths. 
At  the  inner  end  of  each  sector  is  a  dog  which  ad- 
vances and  retreats  in  the  horizontal  plane  twice  in 
each  revolution ;  this  being  effected  oy  belt  crank 
levers  and  inclined  planes.  A  block  l)oing  placed 
in  a  sector  at  a  point  midway  between  the  saws,  the 
dog  holds  it ;  and  the  table,  revolving,  carries  the 
block  to  the  saw,  which  cuts  a  shiugle  off  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  dog  then  loosens  the  block  and  allows  it 
to  drop,  again  gripping  it  just  in  readiness  for  the 
next  SAW.  The  12  sectors  may  all  be  filled  at  once, 
two  shingles  from  each  being  cut  at  each  revolution 
(or  24  in  all). 

The  shingles  may  have  anv  desired  tajKr,  and 
may  be  either  16  or  18  inches  long.  The  capacity 
of  the  machine  is  stated  at  200,000  white  pine  or 
cypress  shingles  per  day,  30  horse  power  ariving 
the  machine,  drag  saw,  jointer,  bolter,  etc. 
Shingle  cutting  machine. 

Trfvor  ff  Co.      .     .    .  •  ''Scientific  American**  xli.  22. 
Shingle  machine,  Bwrt  .  •  "Engineer,"  xli.  490. 

Metallic •  ""Iron  Age'^  uii.,  Sept.  5,  p.  6 

•  ''Man.  4r  BmUUr;'  xi 81 ;  xii. 269. 
Shingle  sawing  machine. 

Trevor  tf  Co.     ,     .    .  *  *^* Scientific  Ameriean,-^  xli.  22. 

Ship.  A  sea-going  vessel ;  especially  a  three- 
masted  square-rigged  one. 

Fairbatm^  Wm.  "  DreatiM  on  Iron  Shipbuilding^  iu  His- 
tory and  Progreu."^ 

Ftncham ,  /.  "An  Outline  of  Shipbuilding.  '■  In  four  parts . 
Part  I.  Method  of  Oonstruotlng  the  Body,  and  instructions 
for  Making  Calculations  ;  with  Examples.  —  Part  11.  On  the 
Actual  Building  of  Ships.  —  Part  III.  On  the  Principal  Mate- 
rials used  in  Ship-Building.  —  Put  IV.  A  Vocabulary  of 
Terms. 

Grantham^  J.  ''Iron  Shipbuilding."*  5th  edition.  Lon- 
don, 186S.    (Weale's  series.) 

Mnrett,  P.  R.  "Yachts  and  Yacht  Building.''  Being  a 
treatise  on  the  construction  of  yachts  and  matters  relating 
to  jachting.    2d  edition.    London,  1S72. 

Meade,  Com,  Richard  W.,  U.  S.  A'.  ''A  Treatist  on  Savnl 
Architecture  and  Ship- Build  ing,  or  an  Exposition  of  the  Ett- 
mtntary  Prinnples  involved  in  the  Seienre  and  Frartire  of 
Naval  Construction.'"  Compiled  from  various  standard  au- 
thorities.   Philadelphia,  18^. 

Murray.  "Ship-Building  in  Iron  and  Woodf""  by  Andrew 
Murray,  and  "  Sleamships,^^  by  R.  3iurray. 

Nystrom,  N.  W.  "  On  Technological  Education  and  Ship- 
Building, /or  Marine  Engineers.'" 

Nystrom,  y.  W.  "A  Treatise  on  ParaboUeal  Construction  o/ 
Ships  and  other  Marine  Engineering  Subjects. 

Peake.J.     "Naval  Architecture."    (Weale's series.) 

Seed,  S.  J  ,  /'.  B.  "Our  Iron- Clad  Ships ;  their  Qualities, 
Performances,  and  Cost.  With  Chapters  on  Turret  Ships, 
Iron  Clad  Rams,"  etc.    London,  1869. 


Smith,  Thomas,  M.  J.  N.  A.  "The  Hand- Booh  of  Iron 
Ship  Building.  *  *    London ,  1869. 

Sommerfeldt,  H.  A.  "Elementary  and  Practical  Prina'plet 
of  the  Construction  of  Ships  for  Ocean  and  River  Service."* 

(Weale's  series.) 


Ship,  arrangement  of  ma- 
chinery, in  sloops   .  * 

A  Viking's,  "Architect  ■" 

Cord,  self-trimming, 
Engl • 

Despatch, "  Iris,"  EngL 

"Ilu.ssar"    .... 

"  Inttexiblo  "  and  her 
armament  .    .    .     .  • 

"Iris,"  Engl.     .    .     . 

Raising      apparatus, 
"  Edith,' Br.      .     .  • 

Railway,  Eads  .     .     . 

Keijfer 

Flad • 

Steel,  "  Comus  ;'   .     .  • 

Hpecd  indicator. 

Normanville,  Engl.    • 

Solid  timber  war-  .    .  • 
Shipbuilding,  Clyde  .    . 

Steel  (Clyde).     .    .     .  • 
liondon  '•  Times  ''  . 

Steam,  **  Vera  Crux  ''    • 
Ships  of  the  World,  mer- 
chant      

War,  of  Europe     .     . 

War,  report  by  Chief 
Ensrr.  King,  U.  S.  N. 

Cellular  system  for. 
Boolds • 

Boold,  Br.      .    .     .  • 
Compartment,      mer- 
chant and  navy. 

Titompson,  Engl.    .  * 
Japanese  war,  "  Foo- 

So,"  "  Kong-go  "    .  • 
Longitudinal      girder 

and  bullcheads. 

De  Russett      .     .     .  • 
Multifold  shells. 

Egerton,  Br.   .     .     . 
Of  British  Navy,  table 

of  data • 

Ship's  Lines,  Jackson    . 
Shipping  of  the  world  . 


"Scientific  American  SiMp.,"  900. 
♦'  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,*'  xxUi.  320. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,"*  1167. 
"  Scientific  American  .Sap.,*' 1728. 
"Seientifie  American  Sup.,''  493. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,"'  122. 
" Scientific  American  Sup.,"'  1921. 


•'  Engineer,*'  xlv.  254. 
"Scieniific  American,"  xlii.  192. 
"Iron  Agf,''  xxiT.,  Aug.  14,  p.  7. 
"  Railroaii  Gazette,* '  xxUi.  429i469. 
"  Scientific  American  Sup.,"  iSdil. 

"Scientific  Amer.,'*  xxxrii.  259. 
"Iron  Ajfc,'''  xxi.,  Jan.  3.  p.  16. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  961. 
"Scientific  Amer.,'"  xxxri.  86. 
" SciefUifie  American  Sup.,"  1144. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,"  870. 

"Scienti^  American  Sup.,"  1992. 
"Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  1729. 

1877. 

"Scientijic  American  Sup.,*"  dlS2, 

363. 
" Engineer,-'  xli.  246. 


"Seientifie  American  Sup.,"2tiOO. 
"Scientijic  American  Sup.,**  1677. 

"Engineer,*'  xli.  811. 

"Engineer,"'  xli.  266. 

"Engineering,"  xxt.  224. 

''Sc.  American  Sup.,"  1231, 1628. 

"Scientific  American  Sup.,"^  1688. 


SMp  Float    1.  A  lighter. 

2.  The  splashers  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

•"Engineering"* xxiii.  86&-S71. 

Ship  Rail'way.  A  railway  composed  of  sev- 
eral tracks,  with  a  carrying  cradle  for  transporting 
small  coal-laden  vessels  overland  from  one  body  of 
water  to  another. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Eads'S  plan  of  a  proposed  ship  railway  acrosa 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of 
some  eight  or  ten  trades,  having  a  carrying  car  or  cradle 
consisting  of  some  five  sections.  These  to  have  1,000  wheels. 
Ki^timating  the  weight  of  a  large  merchant  ship  and  cargo  at 
10,000  tons,  and  distributing  it  oTer  an  area  of  40  X  600^ 
would  giTe  a  pressure  on  the  road-bed  of  about  1,200  pounds 
per  square  foot,  cars  and  all,  not  half  the  pressure  on  the 
earth  under  each  tie  as  there  is  when  the  driving-wheels  of 
an  ordinary  locomotive  pass  over  it.  A  ship  railway  acroM 
thiK  isthmus  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  in  fact. 

Eads,  "Scientijic  American,"  xli.  64,  68,  97,144, 160 ;  xiiiL 
303. 

Ship  Sora'per.  A  triangular  or  square  piece 
of  steel,  handled,  and  with  sharpened  edges  for 
Bcrnpiug  the  keels  and  decks  of  vessels.  See 
Scraper,  '*  Mech.  Diet.** 

Ship's  Tim'ber  Saw.  A  machine  for  giving 
the  proper  lines  to  ships'  timbers.  See  BefeI/ 
Scroll  Saw,  Fig.  669,  p.  279,  ''^fech.  Diet./'  and 
Saws,  Ibid. 

Shirt  Frame.  A  Guernsey,  or  shirt  knitting 
machine. 

Shod'dy  Ma-chine'.    See  Rag  Pickeb. 

Shoe  Bolt.  One  with  a  couutersunk  bead 
for  cutter  and  sleigh  ranners. 
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Shoe  Bm-boss'ing  Ma-ohine'.  For  em- 
bosftiDg  the  vamps  of  boots.  The  stamp  in  heated 
bj  steam  or  lamp,  and  the  boot,  which  is  held  on 
a  (^oosc-neck,  is  forced  up  against  the  die  by  a 
treadle. 

Shoe-malcer's  Wax.  A  wax  used  in  mak- 
ing the  waxed  ends  used  in  sewing  leather. 

Shoein*ker**  wax,  when  noftde  for  handiwork,  la  composed 
generally  of  equal  quantities  of  pitch  and  reMin,  with  10  per 
cent,  of  tallow;  after  boiling  (if  good  wax),  it  la  pulled 
until  the  wax  aaiumes  the  color  of  pale  reidn.  The  pulling 
takeii  out.  or,  more  properly,  bleache«,  the  ingredient  pitch, 
and  thereby  take«t  out  the  coloring  all  pitch  contains.  Wax 
used  for  machines  has  all  of  it  too  much  pitch  and  tar  for 
clean  work ;  the  coloring  matter  in  pitch  and  tar  comes  up 
through  the  grain  ;  once  in  it  cannot  be  got  out  —  and  wax 
boiled  or  heated  again,  unless  in  a  perfertly  clean  Tessel,  and 
eren  then,  partly  recovers  the  coloring  bleacho<l  out  by  liand- 
pulling.  Wax  thnt  will  work  up  the  pure  bronie  color  so 
much  liked  by  nhoemakers  may  be  made  of  4  Ib^.  resin,  1 
lb.  pitch,  4  ox'  be«'i>wax,  3  ox.  tallow  —  the  tallow  to  be  re- 
fined, otherwise  3  o».  best  sperm  oil.  The  boenwax  seems 
to  destroy  the  coloring  matter  of  the  pitch  when  in  that 
proportion.  A  Kf»*>d  reKlu  wax  is  superior  to  any  other  com- 
position for  WHHr,  bocauiie  it  dccom|K>ws  on  exposure  and 
wear  into  a  stony  substance  in  appearance,  and  looks  not 
unlike  pegs  of  amber  when  put  under  the  microscope.  Wax, 
with  anj  tar  in,  or  much  pitch.  \\  hen  heated  continuously, 
becomes  only  a  dirty  dincoloriTig  matter,  as  the  oil  evapo- 
ntes,  carrying  with  it  all  the  vnUiable  ailhesive  or  glutinouf) 
properties  of  the  pitch,  and  («uch  wax  will  most  readily  soil 
or  discolor  the  flange  of  the  channel  that  is  laid  over  it. 
The  above  recipe  makes  a  wax  which  will  give  satisfaction. 

Shoe  Fad.  A  cushion  to  lessen  the  shock  on 
a  horsf's  foot. 

Shoe  Feg'ging;  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine 
which  takes  the  pe^  in  the  strip,  feed.H  and  cuts  , 
them,  and  pej:s  on  the  sole.  The  preparatory  ma-  ' 
chinery,  in  getting  out  the  pegs  from  the  U^g,  con- 
sists of  the  slabber,  heading  machine,  boring  ma- 
chine, ]>ointer,  splitter,  bleacher,  fnn-blower,  steiim 
dryer,  polisher,  separator,  winnower.  See  Peg- 
ging Maciiink,  supra. 

Shoe  Sei^'ing.    A  sewing-machine  hnving  a  | 
tl; read-carrying  hook  in  the  end  of  a  horn  small 
enough   to  be   inserted  inside   of   the  shoe  at  all  ! 
points.     The  hook,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
needle,  sews  the  sole  to  the  up|)er  with  remarkable 
celerity.     See  "  Mtch.  Diet."  pp.  2162,  2163.  I 

Shoe  Soring.  Fast- 
ening the  solos  to  the 
uppers  by  machinery. 
See  "  Meek.  Diet.,**  pp. 
462,  463,  and  Pegging, 
uupra. 

Short'-oheek  Bri'- 
die.  A  blind  bridle  hav- 
ing short  cheek-pieces 
with  rings  at  the  lower 
ends,  into  which  the  bit- 
strap  is  buckled. 

Short  Cir'ouit. 
(Electricihf.)  The  com- 
pletion o^  a  circuit  by  a 
shorter  route  or  cro>s- 
Way. 

6hort'en-ing  EInot. 
{NautiraL)     A  form  of  knot  shown  at  40,  41,  Fig. 
2777,  p.  1240,  "Afech.  Did." 

Shorfhair  Kn'fe.  {fA-niher.)  A  keen-edged 
knife  used  in  the  l»e:iiii-house  to  remove  short  hairs 
(new  growth)  from  ilic  iiides. 

Short  Splice,  {\uutical.)  The  junction  of 
two  ropes  intertwining  tiie  strands  for  a  relatively 
short  distance.  See  i,  Fig.  5435  ;  also  a,  6,  c.  Fig. 
5434.  p.  227U.  "  Mech.  Diet." 

Short  Stay.  {Nauiiml.)  In  weighinij  anchor, 
it  refers  to  the  jjosition  of  the  anchor  when  nearly 
under  foot  in  heaving  in. 


Shot  Com-preas'or.  {Surgical.)  A  forceps 
to  fa.Hten  leaden  shot  upon  the  ends  of  a  ligature  as 
a  substitute  for  tying.  The  shot  is  partially  split 
with  a  knife,  put  over  the  ligature  threads  close 
up  to  the  suture,  and  the  shot  pinch-closed  upon 
them. 

Shot  Ghin.  Fig.  2252  is  a  breech  loading  shot 
gun  manufactured  at  Coifs  armory.  The  parts 
are  interchangeable,  and  so  accurately  made  that 
parts  of  different  guns  may  be  intermixed  and  a 
gun  may  be  put  together  from  fiarts  taken  baphsz- 
ard.  The  lock  is  of  the  rebounding  style,  and  the 
firing  pins  are  without  springs. 

The  action  bolt  which  retains  the  barrel  in  its  place  is 
moved  by  a  lever,  back  of  the  hammer,  through  the  medinm 
of  internal  parts  not  shown  in  tlie  engraving.     This  bolt  en- 


Fig.  2252. 


Colt's  Breech  Loading  Shot  Gun. 

p&ges  two  hooks  on  the  barrels  and  retains  the  barrels  rigidlj 
In  place. 

The  bolt  carrying  the  shell  extractor*  is  engaged  by  a  cam 
on  the  bolt,  connecting  the  stock  and  the  barrel,  and  when 
the  barrel  is  released  by  drawing  tlie  action  bolt  and  tipped 
as  Khown  in  Fig.  2252,  the  shell  extractor  is  operated. 

Fig.  2258  shows  that  form  of  the  Colt  shot  gun,  having 
concealed  hammers  which  are  cocked  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  barrels.  The  hammers  can  be  locked  in  this  poeition. 
to  prevent  accidents,  by  a  fon^ard  motion  of  the  trigger,  and 
released  at  will  by  a  forward  and  downward  motion  of  a  st  p 
on  top  of  the  stock. 

The  shield  or  shell-shaped  piece  formerly  placed  upon  the 


Fig.  2253. 


CoWn  Concealed  Hammer  Breech  Loader. 

brj'ech  piece  of  mussle-loading  guns  to  prevent  particles  of 
the  cap  from  being  blown  into  Use  eye  ha«  been  entirely  dis- 
penw?d  with  upon  the  C^lt  gun.  It*  was  a  curious  instance 
of  the  porsi^tence  of  a  form  after  its  use  has  entirely  de- 
parted. 

Colt     .     .    .    •. 


'Seifntifir  American,'^  xlii.S42. 


Shot  Line.  {f^if«  Saving  Apparatus.)  The 
cord  attached  to  a  projectile  fired  from  a  piece  to 
fall  over  a  wreck  or  stranded  vessel  and  thiut  es- 
tablish communication  between  ship  and    shore. 
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See  pp.  200  and  251,  "Ordnance  Report,"  1878,  Ap- 
pendix P. 

Braided  linen  lines,  Nos.  3^  to  7,  are  preferred. 

Shroud  EInot.  {Nautical.)  A  form  of  knot 
shown  at  48,  Fig.  2777,  p.  1240,  ^'Mech.  Diet." 

The  abroad  knot  is  s  ipeeieB  of  siplice  that,  Instead  of  ly* 
ing  smoothly ,  stands  out  boldly  In  an  even,  vell-sbaped  knot. 
To  make  it,  unlay  the  end*  of  the  rope  for  a  couple  of  feet  or 
so,  and  tben  interlace  them  ;  then  make  a  single  wall-knot 
with  the  ends  on  each  part,  and  finish  by  laying  away  and 
tapering  the  ends  as  in  a  tack-knot. 

Shunt.  When  an  elec- 
trical current  passes  by 
more  than  one  path,  that 
specially  intendea  for  it.s 
pn.ssage  is  termed  the  main 
circuit,  while  the  rest  are 
termed  derived  circuits. 

The  effect  of  introducing  !^ 
derived  circuits  is  to  dimin- 
ish the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent flowing  in  the  main  cir- 
cuit, and  when  a  single 
derived  circuit  is  applied  for 
this  purpose,  it  receives  the 
technical  name  of  a  "  shunt." 

The  law  of  shunts  is  as 
follows ;  — 

The  i<trength  of  current  in  any  branch  of  a  syRtcm  of  de- 
rired  circuits,  or  '*  multiple  arc,''  as  it  is  termed,  Tarieit  in- 
versely HH  the  ref)i9tauce  of  that  branch.  Hence  by  varying 
the  resistance  of  the  shunt  we  vary  the  strength  of  current 
flowing  through  the  main  circuit. 

The  resistance  of  the  shunt  bears  a  mathematical  relation 
to  the  current  passing  in  the  main  circuit,  and  that  by  know- 
ing the  one  the  other  can  be  calculated.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  galvanometer  with  a  variable  shunt  interpose<l  between 
its  terminals,  by  observing  the  deflection  of  the  needle  when 
the  shunt  is  in  circuit,  we  can  determine  what  the  deflection 
would  tiave  been  without  the  shunt,  by  multiplying  the  read- 
ing by  a  variable  factor  termed  the  *'  multiplying  power  *'  of 
the  shunt. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject  is  that  by  means  of  a  variable  shunt  the 
Bame  deflection  of  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  may  be  re- 
produced by  currents  widely  differing  in  strength,  and  hence 
all  errors  due  to  inequalities  in  the  value  of  an  uncalibrated 
scale  are  entirely  avoided. 

When  an  electro-magnet  situated  on  a  line  of  telegraph  is 
shunted  by  a  rheostat  or  "  simple  shunt,*'  that  rheostat 
tends  to  become  the  path  by  which  the  extra  currents  are 
discharged,  and  so  prolonged  is  the  magnetization,  that  if 
the  circuit  be  closed  and  opened  with  any  degree  of  rapidity, 
the  armature  sticks  or  remains  permanently  attracted  — a 
principle  which  has  been  employed  in  double  current  trans- 
lation. This  retardation  is  at  its  maximum  when  the  resist- 
ance of  the  shunt  equals  that  of  the  electro-magnet.  But 
should  the  shunt  he  a  second  electro-magnet,  or,  in  other 
words  an  "  electro-magnetic  shunt,"  then  the  extra  current 
formed  in  it  opposes  thkt  formed  in  the  electro-magnet,  and 
both  »*end  a  current  back  into  the  line.  The  current  from 
the  shunt,  however,  may  be  so  exalted  as  to  neutralize  and 
even  overcome  that  formed  in  the  electro-magnet  itself.  So 
that  by  a  properly  arranged  electro-magnetic  shunt,  the  mag- 
netic retardation  in  the  electro  magnet  itself  may  be  redoo^ 
to  H  minimum,  while  a  current  is  sent  back  into  the  line  im- 
mediately  after  each  signal,  thus  tending  to  increase  the 
speed  At  which  the  line  can  be  worked. 

Shunt  Box.  {Electricity.)  An  English  term 
equivalent  to  a  switch  box  or  board. 

Rymer-Jones     .     .    .  •  "Te/^rgTopAtc  Jbumo/,"  vli.  128. 

Shunt'er.  A  hand  propeller  for  cars.  See 
Pinch  Bab,  etc..  Fig.  3725,  p.  1706,  "^fech.  Diet.'' 

The  illustration,  Fig.  2254,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
"  Shunter,"  which  is  a  wooden  lever,  6^  long,  with  a  pair  of 
side-plates  fixed  to  it  at  one  end,  to  which  is  attached  a 
swivel,  through  which  passes  an  iron  rod,  having  a  hook  at 
one  end  which  hooks  over  the  axle.  The  other  end  has  a 
screw  with  a  loose  nut,  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  rod  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  wheel :  from  a  saddle  which  crosses  the 
lever  and  binds  the  »ide  plates  to  the  wood,  project  two  lugs, 
shaped  to  fit  the  flange  of  the  wheel.  When  the  shunter  is 
in  position  with  the  hook  over  the  axle,  the  log  oomes  in 


contact  with  the  flange  of  the  wheel.  Upon  xaUixig  the  lever 
the  lug  is  pressed  against  the  flange  in  proportion  to  the 
force  applied,  and  becomes  fixed ;  upon  continuing  to  raise 
the  lever,  the  wheel  is  caused  to  revolve  in  the  same  direo- 
tion,  and  the  carriage  is  propelled  forward ;  upon  lowering 
the  lever,  it  immedutely  becomes  loose,  falls  again,  and  the 
action  being  continued— every  upward  movement  propels 
the  carriage  forward  from  9"  to  15^^ 

To  adjust  the  shunter  for  working,  drop  the  hook  over  the 
axle,  and  hold  out  the  wooden  lever  horisontally,  then  regu- 
late  the  length  of  the  hook  by  running  the  nut  forward  or 
back  a)<  may  be  required,  so  as  to  bring  the  projecting  lug  on 

Fig   2264. 


the  side  of  saddle  about  V*  distant  from  the  edge  of  tbe 
wheel :  the  length  of  rod  being  once  adjusted  will  suit  all 
wheels  that  do  not  vary  more  than  1'^  in  diameter. 

Shunt'ing  En'gine.  A  British  term  for  a 
yard  or  switching  engine.  See  one  type  of  such 
from  "  Engineering"  reproduced  in  "  Scientific 
American  3up."  *4071. 

See  Switching  Engine. 


Shunting  engine. 
London  ^  N.  W.  Ry.,  Br. 


•  '*EHgineenng»xxx.  184. 

Shut'ter  Dam.  A  dam  or  gate  operated  by 
the  water. 

Some  recent  improvements  in   Frnnce  of  shutter  dams, 
worked  by  hydraulic  pressure,  have  attracted  much  atten> 
tion  among  engineers,  the  system  comprising  —  first,  a  series 
of  great  wooden  water-gates,  movable  around  a  horixontal 
axis  working  in  a  cast-iron  shoe  secured  to  the  floor  of  the 
dam :  second,  hydraulic  presses  applied  on  the  down-river 
side  of  the  floor,  solidly  anchored  in  the  masonry  and  de- 
signed to  work  the  gates  — the  pi.-^ton  of  each  press  bearing 
a  oast-iron  cross-head  working  in  slides,  to  which  cross-head 
thr*?e  rods  are  attached,  for  communicating  the  pressure  to 
I  a  crocs-bar  fastened  in  the  center  of  the  movable  gate ;  third, 
I  a  iiorieK  of  copper  tubes  which  puts  each  press  in  communis 
cation  with  the  generator  or  reservoir  of  power  destined  to 
transmit  water  under  the  pressure  of  the  hydraulic  pr^tses ; 
I  and  fourth,  hydraulic  works  built  on  the  abutment  of  the 
^  dam  — these  comprising  a  turbine  with  a  vertical  axis,  a 
'  double  force  pump  which  receives  motion  from  the  turbine, 
I  and  a  reservoir  of  force.    The  pumps  and  the  reservoir  com- 
I  municate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  presses,  by  means 
'  of  three-way  cocks,  which  let  the  water  either  into  the  ree- 
I  ervoir  or  into  the  presses,  or  empty  it  into  a  di.««charging 
I  tube.    The  maneuvering  of  the  gates  is  effected  by  simply 
moving  these  cocks.     By  putting  in   communication  each 
I  press  either  with  the  pumps  or  with  the  reservoir  of  power 
j  umler  a  .sufllcient  pressure,  an  a.«cending  motion  of  the  pia- 
!  ton  is  effected,  and  in  consequence  the  gate  rises.    By  open- 
I  ing  the  cock  into  the  waste  pipe,  the  water  escapes  under 
I  pre«!>ure  of  the  gate,  the  "  corps  de  presse  ■'  is  emptied,  and 
I  the  pite  cinks. 

The  reservoir  force  is  a  regulator  of  the  play  of  the  pumpe 
and  also  permits  the  dam  to  be  raised  suflicipntly,  in  case 
of  need,  to  put  the  turbine  in  motion. 

Shut/ter  Eye.  An  eye  for  hanging  a  shutter 
i  to,  having  a  projecting  flange  or  support,  which  ia 
I  built  into  the  wall. 

Shut/ tie.    A  section  of  a  movable  dam  in  the 
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modem  system  of  movable  dams.  See  Watsou's 
Report,  Viemia  Exposition,  vol.  iii.,  "  Civil  Kngi- 
neering" 

In  M.  Boale's  design  the  fihuttles  ar«  placed  in  tiers,  be- 
tween fllight  WTOught-iron  upright  Bupport«,  S^  apart,  car- 
lying  the  foot-path,  so  that  the  shuttles  can  be  readily  re- 
nioTed  and  replaced.  In  America  shuttles  hinged  at  the 
bottom,  maintained  in  their  place.*  by  props,  and  falling 
down  flat  on  the  apron  of  the  weir  when  the  props  are  re- 
mored,  hare  been  introduced. 

SeeBAsaAOi  Dam. 

Shut'tie  Race.  The  inclosure  in  which  the 
sewing-machine  or  loom  shuttle  travels. 

Si-cil'i-enne.  (Fabric.)  A  silk  and  wool  French 
j^oods. 

Sickae  Grind'er.  A  clamp  and  rest  hold  the 
sickle  on  the  grindstone  in  such  a  position  that  all 
the  teeth  receive  the  same  bevel. 

See  Fig.  3248,  p.  1493,  "Mecfi.  Did,'*;  Fig.  4205, 
p.  1898,  Ibid, 

Side  Ac'tion.  {Fire  arm.)  One  in  which 
the  locking  fast  of  the  banel  when  closed  is  by  a 
side  lever. 

Side  Bar.  A  form  of  spring  to  give  a  buggy 
a  sidewise,  rolling  motion  instead  of  the  forward 
pitching. 

Side  Bear'ing.  Supports  which  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  center-pms  of  a  car,  and  intended 
to  prevent  too  much  rolling  or  rocking  motion  of 
the  car-body. 

Usually  there  is  a  plate  of  iron  or  steel  attached 
to  the  body-bolflter  on  each  side  of  the  center-pin 
which  is  called  a  body  aide-bearing,  and  a  corre- 
sponding plate,  block,  or  roller  on  the  truck-bolster 
which  is  called  the  truck  side-hearing. 

Side  Con-dens^ing  Lens.  A  condensing  lens, 
for  the  illumination  of  opaque  objects,  fitting  into 
any  of  the  holes  on  the  sta^re  of  a  microscope.  A 
pair  of  stage  forceps  also  tits  into  the  holes  to  hold 
small  insects. 

Side  File.  For  trimming  up  the  outside  edges 
of  the  cutting  points  of  saws  after  setting,  to  pre- 
vent setting. 

Side-pla'ning  Ma-ohine'.  Designed  for 
planing  or  jointing  the  edges  of  short  boards  where 
an  accnrate  glue  joint  is  required,  such  as  cabinet 
and  piano-forte  work,  and  for  trying  out  pieces  for 
small  frames,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  long,  narrow 
frame  with  a  self-feeding  carriage  on  which  the 
stuff  is  fastened  by  adjustable  dogs,  and  a  wing  to 
hold  a  cutter  head. 

These  machines  are  usually  made  to  work  stuff 
6'  long,  but  can  be  made  to  work  longer  when  or- 
dered, at  an  extra  cost.  The  cutter  head  is  ad- 
justable in  all  directions,  has  cast  steel  arbor,  and 
patent  self-oiling  boxea 

Fig.  2265. 


Fift.  2256. 


Fig.  2257. 


Stii(-i,lanu\i;  Machine. 


Si-der-aph'thite.  The  name  of  a  new  iron 
amalgam  which  is  composed  of  63  parts  of  iron, 
23  nickel,  4  tungsten,  5  alu- 
minum, 5  copper.  It  resij>tj: 
sulphureted  nydrogen,  is  noi  ^ 
attacked  by  vegetable  acids, 
and  only  slightly  by  mineral 
acids.  It  is  really  more  use- 
ful than  standard  silver,  while 
it  can  be  produced  at  a  cost 
not  exceedmg  that  of  German 
silver.  For  alloys  which  have 
to  Ihj  silver-plated  to  prevent 
oxidation,  the  inoxidizable 
iron,  as  the  above  is  called,  is 
stated  to  be  a  perfectly  suc- 
cessful substitute. 

Side  Re-fleot'or.  A 
means  of  reflecting  parallel 
rays,  mounted  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  a  focus  on  an  opaque 
object  under  the  microscope. 

Si'der-o-stat.  An  astro- 
nomical instrument  designed 
to  keep  a  star  within  the  same 
portion  of  the  field  of  a  tele- 
scope for  observation. 

An  admirable  example  maj  be 
found  in  L^n  Foucault'd  siderostat  o,^.  d.^,  ,„, 

in  '' U Astronome  Pmtique  et  Us  Ob-  «  "    /^y  i'"*^- 

xermt aires f  en  Europt  et  en  Ameriqut,'''  by  Andre  k  Kav^t, 
Paris,  1871 

Side  Sout'tle.    An  opening  in  the  j^ide  of  a 

ship,  to  admit  light  and  air, 

but    which    can    be    closed 

water-tight.     In    Fi^:.    2237 

the  glass  is  protecli  d  by  two 

dead  doors,  one  inaide  and 

one  outside. 
Sie'mens-Halfi'ke 

Bat'te-ry.   ( Elect  . .  f.  i    A 

modification  of  t]i<     I  >aM    I 

battery.     In  a  gla?s  \  -   >,  ]  i- 

a  spiral  copper  elemt  ui  in  a 

sulphate  of  copj>ei   mjImiImh 

kept  saturated  from  tlie  crys- 
tals contained  in 

a  tube   through 

which  passes  the  a 

positive     pole.' 

Upon  the  copper 

rests  a  paste- 
board  disk  suf)- 

porting  the  dia- 

p  h  r  a  g  m  com- 
pacted of  acidu- 
lated paper  pulp 

covered  by  a  coarse  cloth.  U}K)n  this  is  placed  the 
zinc  element  from  which  the 
negative  pole  rises.  The 
vessel  is  charged    by  bein^ 

**^  filled  with  water. 

PresroU's  *'E/ectrieify  '* .  .  •  62. 
Sabine's  ''Effctric  Teleg."  .  •  S6. 
Niaufiet,  American  transl.  •  160. 

Sie'mens-  Mar'tin 
Steel.  (Metailurgg.)  Sted 
made  by  the  Martin  process; 
melting  cast  iron  in  a  Sie- 
mens' reverberating  furnace, 
and  adding  wrought  iron 
until  the  reqoireil  atteuaa- 
tion  of  the  carlK>u  is  at- 
tained. Oxides  and  free 
oxygen  are  removed  by  fer 
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ro-manganese  and  the  metal  run  into  molds.    See 
p.  2365,  "Mech.  Did." 

*'  While  the  Benemer  proceis  has  been  making  rapid  itrides, 
a,  riral  process  has  gradually  grown  up  by  its  side,  which  I  can- 
not pass  orer  without  remark.  I  allude  to  the  open-hearth 
steel  process,  with  which  my  name  and  the  joint  names  of 
Siemens  and  Martin  are  associated.  The  conception  of  this 
process  is  really  as  old  as  that  of  cast  steel  itself.  The  ancient 
Indian  steel,  the  Wootx,  was  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  a  mix- 
ture of  malleable  and  ca^t  iron.  Reaumur,  as  already  stated, 
proposed  to  melt  wrought  iron  and  pig  metal  together,  for 
the  production  of  steel,  as  early  as  1722 ;  and  0.  B.  Heath  — 
to  whom  we  owe  the  important  discoTery  that  by  the  addi- 
tion of  manganese  to  cast  steel  its  malleability  is  greatly 
increased  —  endeavored  to  realise  the  conception  of  pro- 
ducing steel  in  lai|^  masses  upon  the  open  hearth  of  the 
furnace  in  the  year  1839,  and  he  again  has  been  followed  in 
thefe  endeaTors  by  Gentle  Brown,  Richards,  and  others  in 
the  same  direction. 

*'  V^lien,  in  1856, 1  first  seriously  gave  my  attention,  in  con- 
junction with  my  brother,  Frederick  Siemens,  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  regeneratire  gas  furnace,  I  perceirod  that  this 
furnace  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
steel  upon  the  open  hearth,  and  proposed  it  for  such  a  purpose 
to  Mr.  Abraham  Darby,  of  Ebbw  Vale,  in  1861.  Ever  since 
that  time  I  hare  been  engaced  in  the  realisation  of  this  idea, 
which  has  been  retarded,  howeyer,  by  those  untoward  cir- 
cumstances which  ever  intervene  between  a  mere  concep- 
tion and  its  practical  realisation.  Although  two  of  my  ear- 
lier licensees,  Mr.  Charles  Attwood,  of  Tow  Law,  and  the 
Fourcbambault  Company,  in  France,  with  whom  was  my  late 
esteemed  friend,  Mons.  Lechatelier,  Inspecteur-Oeneral  des 
Mines,  succeeded,  in  1865  and  1866,  in  producing  steel  upon 
the  open  hearth,  they  did  not  persevere  sufRciently  to  attain 
commercial  results  :  but  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  estab- 
lished experimental  steel  works  at  Birmingham  that  I  was 
enabled  to  combat  in  detail  the  various  difficulties,  which  at 
one  time  looked  well-ni^h  insuperable.  While  thus  engaged, 
Messrs.  Pierre  and  Emile  Martin,  of  Cereuil,  —  who  had  ob- 
tained licenses  for  furnaces  to  melt  steel  both  in  pots  and 
on  the  open  hearth,  —  succeeded,  after  a  short  period  of  ex- 
perimenting, in  introducing  into  the  market  open  hearth  steel 
of  excellent  quality. 

"  While  Messrs.  Martiu  thus  ^re  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  by  the  dissolution  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
scrap  in  a  bath  of  pig  metal,  my  own  efforts  were  more  es- 
pecially directed  to  the  production  of  steel  by  the  use  of  pig 
metal  and  iron  ores,  either  in  the  raw  state  or  in  a  more  or 
less  reduced  condition,  which  latter  process  is  the  one  mostly 
employed  in  this  country.*'  —  C.  W,  Sienutis. 

Sift'er.  An  apparatus  to  dnst  dry  poison  upon 
plants  to  destroy  insects.    For  instance  :  — 

Young's  sifter  to  destroy  cotton  worms.    See  "  Comstock's 
Report  OH  Cotton  InAtcts,^*  1879,  •  p.  246. 
WiUijfs  sifter,  Ibid.,  •  p.  248. 
Davis's  sifter,  7frirf.,  •  p.  249. 
Levy's  sifter,  Ibid.,  •  p.  260. 
EU/rid^e's  sifter,  Ibid.,  •  p.  261. 
Sifting  reel  for  gunpowder,  Br.,  •  "Engineering,''  xxt.  87. 

Sight.  "Ordnance  Report,"  \S7 7,  Anpend'ix  L, 
Fig.  no,  and  p.  582,  shows  and  describes  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Werder  ( Bavarian).  VetterUn  (Swiss). 

Comblain  ( Be Igian ).  Chastevot  ( French). 

Mauser  ( Prusxian ).  WemtU  ( Austrian). 

Berdan  ( Russian ).  Martini' Bmry  (British). 

Mauser  rifle  ( Prussian )  sight,  Figs.  4,  6,  6,  article  "Amus 
d  feu,"  Jo\.ir.,  Laboulaye's  *'  Bicttonnain  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
factures,'' ed.  1877. 

There  are  various  names  of  sights  among  which  are  the 
following :  some  of  them  are  synonyms,  and  some  merely 
refer  to  position,  actual  or  relative. 


ter  named  from  its  resemblance  to  sigma  (j).    Fig. 
U90d,  p.  204,  ♦'  Mech.  Diet." 

Sig'nal.  A  means  of  commanicating  between 
distant  points  by  signs  having  a  known  meaning. 

Captain  Maryatt's  code  was  used  in  England  till  1867,  when 
the  English  board  of  trade  issued  "  The  Commercial  Code  of 
Signals  for  all  Nations,''  which  is  now  in  general  use  for  ma- 
rine signals.  It  requires  18  flags,  4  flags  only  to  be  used  at 
a  time,  giving  20,000  messages. 

The  ♦'  Telegraphic  Dictionary  "  and  **  Signal  Box,'  United 
States  code  oif  1857,  had  two  books  of  si^naUi,  a  distinguishing 
flag  being  used  when  the  "  Telegraphic  Dictionary  '*  was 
used. 

In  1859  Costin's  plan  was  adopted.  See  Myer^s  "  Manual  of 
Signals,''  New  York,  1866,  for  field  work,  varied  information ; 
or  methods  and  codes  by  color  flags,  motion  of  flags,  torches, 
or  of  lanterns,  flashes,  oscultations.  or  puffs ;  senutphonics, 
rockets,  colored  lights,  and  by  sound. 

Ward^s  '' Setnaphonie  Color  Signal,"  Philadelphia,  1866. 
Radical  color  patches  in  green,  white,  and  red  ;  read  from 
the  center  outward  across  the  concentric  circles,  which  in- 
close numerals  and  letters. 

Ward's  ''International  Code,''  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1867.  Mes- 
sage indicated  by  dips  of  the  flag,  so  many  dips  represent- 
ing a  given  letter,  and  a  code  of  abbreviations  for  possible 
messagen. 

Ward's  "  Code,'^  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1868.  System  of  10  flags 
and  3  repeaters,  and  a  code  of  11,(>D0  poasible  messages. 

Rt^er^s  '^ American  Code."  New  York.  1864.  Ten  breeie 
and  calm  flags  with  a  dictionary  of  60,000  possible  messages 
represented  by  the  number  flags. 

Jink's  ''Brachial  Telegraph."  New  York,  1862.  By  arm 
motions. 


Block  svstem,  Whyte 

Box,  district  teleg.,  Field  • ' 

Buoy,  Courtenay  .    .    . 

Control  appa.,  nil  way. 

T%ompson,  Br.  .     .     . 

Compass,  fog,  Hughes  . 


*  Van  Nostrand's  Mag.,"  xv.  89, 
Mining   and    Scientific   Press,'' 
xxxiv.  281. 
**  Scientific  American^''^  XXX!9»  19. 

^'Engineering,"  xxx.  171. 
''Mining   and   Scientific    Press," 

xxxviii.  129. 
"Railroad  Gazette,^'  fxi.  251. 


•  "Scienti/ic  American,"  xli.  396. 


Aperture  sight. 
Bar  and  Bead  sight. 
Bar  and  slit  sight. 
Beach  combination  sight 
Bead  sight. 
Buck-horn  sight. 
California  sight. 
Clover-leaf  sight. 
Covered  sight. 
Front  sight 
Globe  sight. 
Graduating  sight. 
Eausse. 
Hind  .«ight. 


Leaf  sight. 
.Miixzle  flight. 
Open  bead  sight. 
Open  sight. 
Peep  ttight. 
Pin-ball  .«ight. 
Plain  sight. 
Rear  t>i^ht. 
Reflecting  sight. 
Slit  bar  sight. 
Sporting  sight. 
Telescopic  sight. 
Vermer-scalo  sight. 
Wind  gage  sight. 


Equipment  J  Penn.  Ry.  . 

Signaling    instrument, 

electric,  Hadden    .    . 

Sig'nal  Lamp.  An  automatic  distance  indica- 
ting signal  lamp,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  indicate 
to  engiueers  the  distance  that  their  engine  may  be 
from  the  rear  of  a  preceding  train,  thereby  pre- 
venting tail  collisions. 

In  the  form  shown  there  is  but  one  lamp,  the  light  of 
which  is  thrown  i<i  the  right,  through  the  cylinder,  striking 
a  mirror  (in  the  right-hand  elevation),  so  adjusted  as  to 

Fig.  2268. 


'm-mM 


Signal  Lamp. 


reflect  a  strong  white  light,  which  at  a  distance  of  one  mile 
and  upward,  is  absorbed  by  the  red  light  at  the  left,  but  in- 
side of  a  mile,  as  the  train  approaches,  the  two  light«  sepa- 
rate ,  thus  at  I  of  a  mile  blending  together,  |  of  a  mile,  S^' 
apart ;  ^  mile,  12^'  apart ,  \  mile,  ^V  apart ;  and  i  mile,  28^' 

I  apart;  thus  enabling  the  engineer  to  tell  when  he  is  run- 
ning faster  than  the  preceding  train,  when  he  is  running 

I  slower,  when  the  train  stops,  or  when  it  commencef^  backing. 
The  different  conditions  of  the  atmofiphere  do  not  int«r- 
Sig'moid   Cath'e-ter.     {Surcfical.)     A  catbe-     fere  with  the  relaUve  spaces  between  the  two  lights. 


Fii«-«rm,  Warjield     .  •  "&i>»iXi^c.4m«ri>oii,-' xlii.  246- 
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Lamp,  Fbiul  II  lilway    .  •  '*En^eeringf'^  zxiii.  146. 
Lant«rn,  marine. 

Wytner.Br * '* Eneitueringf^^  xxi,  9Q. 

Po«U,  standard     .     .    .  •  **  liaiiroad  Gazetu,'*  xxUi.  CSl. 
Tower,  Penn.  Railway  .  •  "  En^ntering^'*  xxifi.  148. 
Wire  compennator,  Br.  .  •  "Enginefr,*  1.  82. 
Great  E.  RaUway,  Br.       •  '' En^nmeer,-'  xirL  414. 

Sig'nal  laantem.  For  signaling  by  flashes  of 
li^ht. 

Otter's  signal  lantern  with  refristerlng  apparatas  la  intended 
for  transmitting  signals  at  night,  both  at  sea  and  on  land, 
and  at  distances  not  exeeeding  eight  to  ten  miles  ;  the  oon- 
troller  ii*  for  registering  given  or  received  signals,  its  aim 
being  principally  to  prevent  errors.  The  system  used  In  tel- 
egraphing is  the  same  which  has  lately  been  tried  and 
partly  adopted  in  several  countries  :  but  the  means  are  dif • 
ferent. 

Morse's  telegraphic  lines  and  dots  are  represented  by  long 
and  short  tlashes ;  letters  and  figures,  by  various  groups  of 
flashes.  Flashes  belonging  to  the  same  group  arc  separated 
by  (lark  intervals  of  short  duration,  groups  and  (sentencm  by 
daric  intervals  of  longer  duration  (pttuses),  the  extent  of  the 
latter  being  limited  by  rhe skill  of  the  operators. 

Two  strinRK  are  suopeiuled  from  the  lantern  and  passed 
through  the  controller.  By  pulling  the  one  of  these  strings 
long  tlashes  (lines)  arc  produced,  and  by  palling  the  other, 
short  flai^heii  (dots). 

By  pulling  a  thirtl  string,  hanging  down  from  the  control- 
ler, between  the  two  strings  from  the  lantern, a  pause  will  be 
produced,  and  the  i>ignalixod  letters  or  figures  are  impressed 
on  a  self-acting  strip  of  jwiper. 

The  strings  shouhl  be  pulled  with  even  force  and  to  their 
full  extent,  but  without  jerking. 

SIk'naling  between  two  or  more  places  is  effected  in  the 
mo*»t  convenient  and  sure  manner,  by  each  receiver  of  a  sig- 
nal re{ieating  on  his  lantern  and  controller  the  signs  con- 
ve>e.l.  The  communication  is  thereby  printed  on  the  above 
mentioned  strip  of  paper,  without  it  being  necessary  for 
the  receiver  to  understand  the  telegraphic  chiiractera. 

The  lantern  may  also  be  employed  independently  of  the 
controller  in  transmitting  signals  and  vice  versa,  the  con- 
tn>ller  used  independently  of  the  lantern  in  receiving  sig- 
nals. In  the  latter  case,  three  keys,  attached  to  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  controller  should  be  ui^ed  instead  of  the  corre- 
sponding strings. 

A  suitable  weight  attached  to  the  block  under  the  lantern 
bring-  into  action  a  proposed  new  method  of  distinguishing 
lights  from  each  other,  renderetl  necessary  by  their  increas- 
ing number.  It  is  proposed  that  each  I'ght,  on  the  principle 
of  the  above  !«i;jn;il.s,  shall  describe  its  name  every  alternate 
or  every  thinl  minute,  by  combinations  of  long'and  short 
flanhes ;  for  the  exact  reading  of  whieh  a  simple  and  eat<ily 
worked  apparatus  Is  annexed. 

The^e  light.'*  niuy  he  either  revolving  or  fixed.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  tla^ht*  will  be  pnxluced  by  lenses,  in  the  latter 
by  Venetian  blinds. 

Sig'nal-ing  Tar'get.  A  form  used  at  railroad 
crossinp.s  and  switches  to  indicate  to  the  enprineer 
which  train  has  the  right  of  way,  or  whether  the 
main  track  or  switch  is  open. 

Two  targets,  generally  a  round  and  an  oblong  one,  and 
generally  painted  red  and  white  respectively,  are  .'•et  at  right 
aiijrles  to  each  other  on  a  revolving  shaft.  These  are  turned 
by  the  target- man  by  means  of  a  hand- lever,  so  as  to  bring 
either  one  in  a  line  acro.-'s  the  road,  in  view  of  the  engineer, 
and  indicate  to  him  whether  the  main  track  or  a  switch  is 
open.  .\t  night  a  red  or  white  light  on  the  shaft  gives  the 
same  information. 

A  common  format  ordinary  switches  Is  an  upright  pivote<l 
lever  with  tan?et  on  top.  The  movement  to  the  right  or  left 
indicates  the  position  of  the  switches. 

Sil'i-oate  Board.  An  incombustihle  board 
for  rooliii^j.  Saturate  alternate  layers  of  paste- 
board with  silicate  of  sodsi,  and  with  a  .solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  or  other  siilts,  which  produce 
insoluble  silicates,  8uch  as  salts  of  zinc,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  aluininiutri.  The  mi\>n  of  the 
board  U'comea  .«atunitcd  with  inst»hible  silicate  of 
l)ariniu  and  silicic  acid,  which  renders  it  tire  and 
we.'ithcr  proof. 

Sill-cate  Cot'ton.  A  name  for  shfj  wool 
See  Slag  Wool,  '*Mech.  Diet.,"  p.  2198,  and  Min- 
ISHAL  Cotton,  p.  1446. 

Krupf),  I-X-en **BnffineenHg,"^  xxi.  19. 

Sil'i-cou  SteeL  A  steel  in  which  silicon  re- 
places a  part  of  the  usual  carbon.    For  instance  :  — 


Nes  Patent,  102,068,  Feb.  1871. 

Carbon O.eOO 

Silicon 0-562 

Iron         S6.848 

He  elaimi  a  cteel  in  which  the  propoitum  of  silioon  (o 
carl>on  is  not  lest  than  1  to  2. 
See  also  his  patents :  — 

104,873,  108,287,  100,752, 

128,191,  125,212,  146,006. 

His  silicon  is  a  mioa-sehist  magnetite  containing  from  90  to 
40  per  cent  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  process  of  man- 
ufacture of  steel  consists  simply  in  mingling  the  pulTerized 
ore  with  molten  cast  or  pig  iron,  and  by  oxidation  reducing 
the  percentage  of  carbon  until  it  reaches  the  standard  of 
low  steel.  The  ore  used  is  from  York  county,  Pa.  Vieas  ai 
to  the  value  of  this  process  differ  widely,  thoagh  it  seems 
undeniable  that  rails  made  by  it  last  longer  than  iron,  and 
can  be  rerolled. 

"/foni4jf«" xxiv.,  Dec.  26,  p.  3. 

♦•  Van  Noitrand'*  Eng.  Mag.'    xvii.  282. 
"Eng.and  Min,Joiim.-\     .    .  xxvi.  416;  xxx.  251,265. 
"j4m.  Manuf.  and  Iron  World  ■'    xxiv.,  Feb.  28,  p.  8;  xxvl., 
Jan.  30,  p.  8. 

On,  Pourcel,  Fr.  .    .    *•  Van  Nostrand^s  '*^-,''  xix.  660. 

Silk.    A  fiber,  the  product  of  the  silk  worm. 

The  silk  industry  of  America  is  growing  to  TexT  satisfac- 
tory proportions,  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  silk  goods  u»ed  in 
the  country  in  18S2  being  home  made.  There  wex«  some 
$40,(100, OCK)  worth  manufactured,  as  follows :  machine  twi«t, 
$7,(KK»/XH'> :  dress  goods,  f  6,0(X),0tX) :  satins.  $l,5rj0.000 ;  rib- 
bons, $7,000,mO  ;  handkerchiefs,  t6,000.000 ;  fringes  and 
dress  trimmings,  90 , 1 00, COO  ;  sewing  silk,  $1..500.<1«> ;  tt.> 
and  scarfs,  S 1 ,000,000 ;  tassels  and  millinery  silks.  $2,00i\<'i  ^i: 
balance  in  upholstery  and  other  trimmings.  Of  this  amounr 
nearly  one  half  was  manufactured  in  New  Jerf>ey,  vhi.r 
Connecticut,  ^lassachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvanii 
produced  three  fourths  of  the  remainder.  The  number  of  t^- 
tablishments  manufacturing  was  about  400,  emplovLng  oearly 
9,000  looms,  6.000  spindles,  and  paving  in  wages,  #10.<«vi.i.i<'< 
Our  manufactories  import  $10,()00,000  to  •  13,000,000' won L 
of  raw  silk  annually,  and  the  duty  on  silk  goods  amounted  iii 
18)=^0  to  5?32,0(KI,()00.  against  $46,000,000  for  woolen  goo.l>. 
and  $61,000,(MX)  for  iron  and  steel.  The  production  of  the 
nw  silk  at  home  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  however,  and  nr 
hope  to  see  sufllcient  raised  in  the  United  States  in  a  Uv 
years  to  supply  the  homo  demand.  The  southern  States  and 
many  northern  States  are  well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  th*' 
silk  worm  and  its  food,  the  white  mulberrj-  tree  :  while  si 
numberof  parties  like  Virion  Des  Lauriers,  of  New  York,  and 
the  Women's  Silk  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  are  sending 
silk  worm  eggs  and  niulberr}'  trees  to  all  parts  of  rhe  countrv, 
and  buying  uie  cocoons  produced.  The  care  of  a  few  pilk 
worms  for  a  month  in  the  spring  is  both  interesting  and 
profitable  work,  and  can  be  managed  exclusively  by  a  omen 
and  childreh. 

Silk  and  silk  culture  in  the  United  States,  see  Ha^cf 
"  CfnUnnial  Report,"^  v.  92-111. 

Silk  culture,  book  on.  Virion  des  Lauriers,  2D1  JEast  tiai 
street,  New  York. 

See  "■M^ch.  Diet.,"  pp.  2179-2182. 

A  long  account  of  production  and  manufacture  In  Labou- 
laye's  ^'Dict.  des  Artset  Manu/art.,'^  tome  iii.,  article  "Sou."' 

Culture  in  Alabama  .    . 
f  ininhing  machines. 

Buffandy  Lyons     .     . 

Kulfnnd,  Fr.       .     .     . 
Industry  of  N.  Italy      . 

Eun^I)c      ... 
Man.  in  United  States    . 
Manufacture  of  sewing. 
Manufacture,  American 

Production 

R<»eling,  etc 

Silkworm  eggs,  electric* 

icy  in  hatching  .     .    . 
Silk  worm,  treatment  of 
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*' Scientific  Amer.,'*'  xxxxiii.  2 

•  '*  Engine frinf^;^  xxri.  196. 

•  *^  Scientific  American  5k(p.,'' 
**Seienttfic  American  Sup.^^' 

*"  Scientific  American  ^Vk/».," 
H'vco/f,  10th  "  C.  S,  ansufi.' 
".SfiVnri/Sf  American^'*  xL  ItTO. 
"Scientific  Amen'cnn  5i»p.,"  oS54. 

•  "Scientific  American  SMp.^"*  H*^. 

•  "Scientific  American  Sttp.^*'  4779. 

•  "Scientific  American y"  xxxiv.271. 

•  "Sc.  American  Sup.,-  2778,  TtVJ. 


Silk  De-gum'ming  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
for  tre<atiupf  the  cocoons  to  deprive  the  filaments  of 
their  glutinous  qualities,  which,  as  first  spmi  by 
the  worms,  cause  the  thread  to  adhere  too  closely. 

The  thread  of  silk  as  it  unwinds  from  the  cocoon  is  valae- 
le^is  for  manufacturing  purposes,  several  of  them  combined 
going  to  make  the  staple  of  commerce.  The  dcgumming  in 
the  silk  districts  is  accomplished  a.-*  follows  :  The  cocoons  are 
plunged  into  water  near  the  boiling  point,  and  moveii  about 
so  that  the  gum  whieh  fastens  the  threads  becomes  aniformlv 
and  thoroughly  softened.  They  are  then  beaten  with  asojall 
birchen  broom',  having  the  tips  split,  so  that  the  loose  threads 
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readily  futen  to  them.  After  beating  a  Hhort  time,  the  op- 
erator gets  all  the  cocoons  fastened,  and  taking  the  bundle  of 
threadii.  shakes  the  cocoon«  till  each  hangs  but  by  a  single 
one.  She  now  takes  up  five  or  more  threads  (6rtN5)  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  silk  wanted,  unites  them,  and  intro- 
duces the  combined  staple  or  strand  i^fU)  into  a  little  gla^s 
eje  on  one  side  of  the  bajiiu.  She  then  forms  a  secoml  simi- 
lar strand  and  introduces  it  into  a  second  eye  on  the  other 
side.  The  strands  are  then  brought  together,  twisted  sereral 
times,  separated  above  the  twist,  and  introduced  into  two 
other  glass  eyes  or  ringlets,  through  which  thoy  are  led,  one 
to  each  end  of  the  reel  or  tambour  which  is  kept  rerolving  in 
a  Hteady,  rapid  manner,  and  to  which  is  also  giren  a  certain 
back  and  forth  side  motion.  The  great  object  in  reeling  is 
to  get  the  threads  uniform,  rounded,  well  joined,  pro)>erly 
freed  from  moisture,  and  so  crossed  on  the  re«>l  that  they  will 
not  stick  or  glaae,  as  it  is  termed.  These  object-*  are  attained 
by  the  twisting  aud  the  to  and  fro  lateral  movement  of  the 
rvel,  as  also  by  properly  regulating  the  distance  between  reel 
and  basin. 

The  uniformity  of  the  thread  depends  on  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  who  mu»t  supply  a  new  thread  as  soon  as  one  be- 
gins to  give  out.  This  is  called  nourishing  the  silk,  and  is 
done  by  dexterously  casting,  with  the  thumb,  the  new  thread 
upon  the  combined  strand,  to  which  it  Immediately  adheres. 
In  this  she  mut>t  use  much  judgment,  for  the  silk  of  a  co- 
coon gradually  gets  lighter  and  finer  as  it  approaches  the 
end,  and  the  uniformity  of  strand  does  not  entirely  depend 
on  the  uniformity  in  number  of  the  individual  threads  form- 
ing it.  Wliencver  the  silk  rises  in  locks  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  known  to  be  too  hot,  and  when  it  unwinds 
with  difficulty  the  temperature  is,  on  the  contrary,  too 
low.  The  operator  is  supplied  with  a  skimmer  with  which 
to  remove  all  chrysalides  and  refuse  »ilk  :  also,  with  a 
basin  of  cold  water  in  which  to  tool  her  fingers,  which 
are  being  constantly  dipped  in  the  hot  basin.  This  consti- 
tutes the  whole  operation  of  unwinding ;  but  before  the 
skeins,  as  they  come  from  the  reel,  are  i«ady  for  the  manu- 
facturer they  must  undergo  still  farther  manipulation. 
The  staple  is  first  passed  through  a  cleanser,  consisting  of  a 
clasp  lined  with  cloth,  which  catches  any  loose  silk  or  other 
matter  that  may  be  adhering  to  it.  It  is  then  further 
cleansed  and  purged  bv  being  pas.«e>l  through  four  similar 
clemnaenipur^furs),  then  twisted  about  oOO  times  to  the  yard, 
then  doubled  and  twisted  about  400  times  to  the  yard.  It  is 
finally  run  on  reels  about  1}^  in  diameter,  and  taken  off  and 
twisted  in  a  peculiar  knot  or  hank.  Through  all  those  op- 
erations the  oscillating  to  and  fro  lateral  motion  is  kept  up, 
so  aa  to  produce  the  diagonal  crossing  of  the  strands,  and  it 
will  be  readilv  understood  that  each  staple  is,  in  the  end, 
x>mpo0ed  of  10  or  more  of  the  simple  threads  first  spun  by 
:he  worm. 

Silk  Ma-ohin'er-y.  Danforth  Locomotive 
and  Manufacturing  Co.  (Paterson,  N.  J.)  use  — 

1.  Winding  frame  for  singles. 

2.  Silk  spinning  frame  for  singles;  the  spindles  mrking 
^.1)00  revolutions  j>er  minute. 

3.  Doubling  frame  in  which  the  twisted  singles  are  laid 
together  on  spools. 


4.  Reeling  mill  for  spinning  doubles ;  the  spindles  making 
4,500  revolutions. 

The  fize  of  the  thread  is  according  to  the  number  doubled 
together,  for  the  term  is  used  whether  3  or  20  may  be  so  laid 
up.  Organiine  may  be  two-thread  doubles  :  tram  may  be  8 
to  6  thread,  or  more.    Spindle  stop  patent,  March  24, 1876. 

Nonotuck  Silk  Co.'s  (Florence,  Mass.)  machin- 
ery for  throwing  and  finishing  spool  silk  consists  of 

1.  Frame  for  winding  on  to  spools  from  the  imported 
skeins  of  raw  silk.  Machine  has  a  glass  eye  for  the  singles 
to  pass  through.     Hill's  patent. 

2.  For  doubling  several  threads  (from  8  to  20)  together  as 
required  to  obtain  the  required  thickness.  This  machine  has 
I>imook'i4  patent  detachable  drop-wire  to  stop  the  winding  on 
that  particular  spool  if  either  of  the  individual  strands 
should  break. 

8.  For  spinning,  or  twisting  the  threads  together ;  the  ma- 
chine having  a  sclf-oiHng  spindle. 

4.  \  machine  for  doubling  several  of  these  spun  strands 
together. 

6.  For  spinning  these  doubled  threads,  forming  a  finished 
cord. 

6.  For  reeling  into  hanks. 

7.  Dyeing  follows. 

8.  A  soft  silk  winding  fcame  with  Brown's  patent  rocking 
or  oscillating  motion  to  the  top  skein  carrier  to  facilitate  the 
work. 

A  Spool  Priktib  and  Spooliko  Machikk,  which  see. 

Silk  Man'u-fac'ture.  See  manufacture  of 
spun  silk  by  Cheney  Bros.,  South  Manchester. 
Hayes'  **  Centennial  Reports*'  v.  i  00- 1 02. 

Of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Ibid.,  102-106. 

Of  Uorstman,  Phila.,  Ibid.,  107. 

In  U.  S.,  Wycoff,  10th  (.'eusus  Report. 

Silk  ReeL  A  reel  for  wiuding  the  silk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cocoons  in  the  degumminc  process. 
The  silk  is  passed  through  glass  eyes,  and  through 
a  guide  having  a  transverse  back-and-forth  mo- 
tion. 

Silk,  Sew'ing.  See  manufacture  of  sewing  silks 
and  machine  twist,  Nonotuck  Co.,  Florence,  Mass., 
and  Danforth  Manufacturing  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Hayea  "Centennial  Reports  **  v.,  98-100. 

Silk  Soft'en-ing  Ma-chine^  A  machine 
for  softening  and  polishing  silk  after  dyeing. 

The  skeins  of  silk  are  hung  over  two  tiers  of  bobbins,  the 
lower  set  free  to  move  up  and  down,  and  are  stretched  by 
weights  hung  from  the  lower  bobbins.  This  tier  also  movee 
faster  than  the  upper  ones,  and  has  a  reciprocating  motion, 
horizontally,  to  twist  and  untwist  the  silk  while  revolTing. 
See  Fig.  2259. 


2259. 


Silk  Softening  Machinf. 
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Silk  Sol'vent.  Fur  dissolving  silk  fiber  to  be 
mixed  with  wool,  cotton,  or  linen  tiber  for  imita- 
tion silk  goods. 

8cblo8iiberg«r  flnt  suggested  the  um  of  an  ammoniacal  ao- 
lutton  of  protoxide  of  nickel  for  diMolving  silk.  Pernoi 
propoHcd  to  U8e  chloride  of  zinc,  and  8piller  uned  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  J.  Louwe  recently  described  a  new 
Kolwnt,  the  cold  alkaline  solution  of  copper  with  glycerine, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  the  abore,  and  with  great  dilution 
Kurpa8.<«s  them.  Jn  Ter>'  weak  solutions,  the  silk  is  acted 
upon  Mlowly  ;  if  moderately  concentrated,  the  silk  swells  up 
on  moistening  it  a  short  time  ;  and  with  a  larger  quantity  it 
soon  dissolves  to  a  thick  liquid,  which  can  be  filtered,  al- 
though it  filters  slowly.  By  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
filtrate,  the  dissolved  silk  separate*  in  the  form  of  a  white 
jelly  ;  frequently  this  separation  is  rery  glow,  and  the  filtrate 
api>earri  like  a  cold  solution  of  gelatine.  Wool,  cotton,  and 
linen,  after  being  in  contact  with  this  solution  for  hours,  is 
neither  attacked  by  it  nor  taken  up  by  it.  It  appears  as  if 
the  solvent  power  of  the  alkaline  glycerine  and  copper  solu- 
tion only  extends  to 
the  silk.  In  mixed 
fabrics,  the  silk  may 
be  readily  detected, 
and  even  auantitatiye- 
]y  deteimliied. 

SilkSpin'ner. 
A  machine  for  spin- 
ning and  twisting 
singles  for  organ- 
zinc.  It  has  self- 
oiling  spindles  and 
steps.  The  latter 
are  winged  pieces 
which  rest  in  cups, 
the  wings  prevent- 
ing the  vertical  mo- 
tion  of  the  oil 
which  might  cau^4e 
it  to  flow  over  the 
edge  of  the  cup.  A  cover  closes  in  the  oil  chamber 
and  excludes  dust.  The  spindles  revolve  7,200  times 
per  minute. 

Silk  Spooling  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine  for 
windinjr  silk  on  to  merchant  sjkmjIs.  See  Spool- 
iN(i  Machine;  Silk  Si»oolino  j^nd  Measur- 
ing Machine. 

Silk  Spooring  and  Meas'ur-ing  Ma- 
chine'. A  machine  for  measuring  on  to  bobbins 
the  exact  quantity  of  sewing  or  machine  silk  throad  ; 
say  100  or  200  yards,  or  other  prescribed  quantity. 

The  one  used  by  Holland  Manufacturing  Comiwny  of  Wil- 
limantic,  (Connecticut,  has  a  finger  which  rotates  on  a  dial- 
plate,  moved  by  conta<'t  of  an  impelling  roller  which  rotates 
in  contact  with  the  fipot)!, 

John  D.  Cutler  A'  C'o.'b  (Paternon,  N.  J.)  machine  for 
upooling  nnj  uu-rmuring  pilk  thniatl  (Patent,  March  3,  1*<74) 
haj«  a  friction  wheel  of  determinate  <lianictor  re8ting  agaiuiit 
the  thread,  and  coniniunicates  rantion  by  worm-wheel  to  a 
train  which  actuates  a  printer  on  a  graduated  dial-plate. 

Silk  Stretching.  A  machine  for  stretching 
and  poli:<liing  after  dyeing.  8ec  Silk  Softening 
Machine  and  Fi;:.  2259. 

Silk  Teat'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  spnn^  balance 
has  a  bar  graduated  to  a  scale  of  weights  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  thread  or 
filament.  The  thread  is  looped  over  the  hook  on 
the  end  of  the  spring-bar,  and  the  ends  being  twisred 
around  the  finger,  the  threiid  is  broken,  a  spring- 
catch  detaining  the  bar  so  thiit  the  point  at  which 
it  broke  may  be  observed  at  leisure. 

Silk  Thread.  Sewing-silk  is  two-cord  and 
twisted  from  left  to  right,  and  machine-twist  is 
three-cord  and  twisted  from  right  to  left. 

Silk  Washing  Ma-chine'.  One  in  which 
the  cocoons  are  psv^^sed  to  rid  them  of  dirt,  worms, 
glutinous  and  other  refuse  matter.  See  Deolu- 
TiNiziNG  Machine  alx)ve. 

Silk  Wind'er.  For  reeling  the  silk  from  the 
coccxjns. 


This  apparatus,  Rhown  in  perspectiTe  in  the  aoecoDpanyiiig 
illuittration,  in  double.  Each  h^  conflicts  nmply  of  a  metal 
lined  basin,  A,  nupplied  by  a  faueet.  5,  with  cold  watn*, 
heated  to  such  temperatore  as  may  be  deoired,  by  steam 
from  the  pipe  P.  Immediately  above  and  hack  of  the  bashi 
is  a  trannverM  bar,  H,  which  bears  projecting  horiiontally 
from  it,  two  stems  carrying  the  j^iirts  #*,  which  are  porce- 
lain disks  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  each  piereed  in  its 
center  with  a  small  vertical  hole.  Th«  horiaontal  bar  has  a 
Klight  trarersing  motion.  Above  aiid  across  the  machine  is 
a  transverse  bar  carrying  the  eroiuur  or  twister  c,  which  u  a 
tiny  reel  with  a  vertical  axis,  and  set  in  motion  at  will,  hj  a 
train  of  clock-work.  At  each  side  of  the  eroisatr  is  a  trem- 
bieur  or  vibrator,  r,  which  is  a  spiral  spring  bearing  at  its 
free  end  a  loop  fitted  with  a  heart-aliaped  glass  plate.  Mid- 
way of  the  machine  rise  standards  which  b«br  a  reciprocating 
cross-bar,  fitted  with  a  triangle  of  wire,  apex  downward. 
At  the  back  of  the  machine  are  standards  oeaiiiig  a  reel  op- 
erated by  a  crank  or  by  power,  the  belt  being  thrown  into 

Fig.  2260. 


Silk  Winder. 

operation  by  a  clutch  actuated  by  the  rod  XL  The  cocoons 
(containing  the  dead  chrysalides)  beii^  placed  in  a  bacin  of 
hot  water,  are  softened  and  rendered  more  easy  to  unrsvel. 
The  free  or  outer  ends  of  the  cocoons  are  gathered  by  beat- 
ing the  floating  nia«8  gently  with  a  stiff  brush  of  twigs:. 
Two  sets  of  six  each  of  these  being  selected,  are  pa^wed  up- 
wards through  the  holes  in  the  porcelain  JUieres  F,  are 
crossed,  passed  through  the  loops  on  the  croistur,  through 
the  niche  in  the  gla>!8  bui^hiiigin  the  vibrators,  then  thrrm^h 
loops  in  the  triangle,  and  then  to  the  reel.  The  machiue 
being  then  set  in  operation  by  the  hand  crank  or  by  the 
belts,  the  delicate  thn*adi4  are  unwound  from  the  bobbing 
cocoons,  brought  together,  intimately  twisted,  and  wound  on 
the  reel,  whidi  is  seen  to  contain  two  hanks  of  the  twisted 
thread. 

Silk'worm  Nur'se-ry.  A  frame  is  made 
with  light  square  vertical  posts  connected  bv  hori- 
zontal parallel  bamboo  rods.  The  rods  are  placed 
at  suitable  distances  to  support  a  series  of  flat  trays 
made  of  rice  straw,  in  which  the  silkworms  are 
reared. 

Sil'ver.  Equivalent  108,  symbol  Ag.  (argen- 
tnm),  specific  gravity  10.5,  point  of  fusion,  1873^ 
Fah.  Generally  occurs  as  a  sulphide,  and  is  often 
associated  with  other  metals.  The  ore  is  ground 
and  the  silrer  separated  bv  amalgamation.  *'Af€ch. 
Diet." 

Alloy '*  Scientific  American,"  xli.  103. 

Silvering  glsiss,  Draper  .  ^* Scientific  American  Sup.,"  1670. 

Siemrns *^  Stienti^e  American  Sup.,*'  hu(J>. 

Petitjean "'Scientific  American  Sup.,"  It^Jil 

lAval *^'' Scientific  American  .Swp.."  1«>70. 

Silvering  iron   ....  ^^  Scientific  Amtrican,'^  x\x^\.T^'^. 

Ware *'iic  .4m«-.,' xxxri.  287,2J)1,  2S2. 

See  *'Mech.  Diet.,-'  982,  983,  2182-2185,  and  406  mpra. 

Silver  mill,  Bofs  .     .     .  •  ** Scientific  Amertmrn  Sup.J"*  2464. 

Cerro  de  Pa^co  .  .  .  •  *'Eng.  ^  Min.  Jom.,^'  xxri.  4^5. 
Silvor  pl»te  works. 

J<>fd  if  Finrton  .  .  .*  ^* Scientific  American,-  xli.  21^. 
Silver i«nieUing  proce.tses.    Painter's  "Report  Vienna   Eg'.,** 

Andrea«berg      ...         ir.  115. 
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Vilnm. lOSt  Augustin  .    Painter's  ''Report  Vienna  £/7>.," 

iT.  1^. 
Schemnlts.lTD.SUesian    Painter's  ^' Hrport  Vienna  Erp.^'- 

!▼.  136. 

Soldering "Scientijfic  Ameriean  St/p.^'^  1902. 

ImiUtion      .    .    .     ,  ^"Seienti/ieAmericanf'^xxxir.dtSS. 

Sil'ver  Al-loy'.  65  parts  of  iron  and  4  pnrts 
of  tonj^sten  are  melted  together  and  granulared  ; 
aK<o  23  parts  of  nickel,  5  of  nluminnm,  ^uid  5  of 
copper,  in  a  separate  cracible,  to  which  is  added  a 
piece  of  sodium  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation. 
The  two  granulated  alloys  are  then  melted  to- 
gether. Both  alloys  resist  the  action  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

See  also  "SriVnlf/Sc  American,"  xli.  1C8. 

Sil'ver  Glasa.  An  ornamental  ground  and 
cot  glass.  This  glass  can  be  used  in  the  place  of 
plaster,  marble  floors,  or  wood  inlaid  work. 

Patented  February  2,  1875,  Jones. 

Sil'ver-ing.  The  formula  for  silvering  by  dip- 
ping is  as  follows  :  — 

Dissolve  20  grams  of  oilrer  in  60  grains  of  nitrie  acid,  and 
precipitate  with  a  solution  of  20  grams  of  caustic  potash  in 
water  upon  a  filter,  and  wash  M-ith  water ;  then  rodisisolTe 
upon  the  filter  with  a  solution  of  100  i^mna  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  water;  then  dilute  the  whole  to  2  liten*  with 
distilled  water,  and  use  like  the  gilding  ftoiution  described 
in  (}ilding  by  Dipping,  under  Oildi^io,  p.  8d8,  supra. 

Silvering  by  Cold  liubbing.  —  Make  paste  by 
thoroughly  grinding  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  out  of 
the  light  — 

Water 8  to  o   ox. 

Chloride  of  silver 7   ox. 

Potassium  oxalate 10^  oi. 

Salt  (conjmon  table) 15    ox. 

Sal  ammoniac 8)  oz. 

Or,  Chloride  of  silver 8|  os. 

Cream  of  tartar 7   ox. 

Salt  (common) 10^  ox. 

Water,  to  form  a  paste. 

Keep  in  a  covered  vessel  away  from  the  light  Apply  with 
a  cork  or  brush  to  the  clean  metallic  (copper)  surface,  and 
allow  the  paste  to  dry.  When  rinsed  in  cold  water  the  sil- 
ver presents  a  fine  frosted  appearance,  the  brightne.ss  of 
which  may  be  increased  by  a  few  seconds*  immersion  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  or  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  The 
silvering  bean  the  action  of  the  wire  brush  uid  of  the  bur- 
nishing tool  very  well,  and  may  alM)  be  "  oxidised."  Should 
a  first  silvering  not  be  found  sufficiently  durable  after 
scratch-brushing,  a  seoond  or  third  coat  may  be  applied. 
This  silvering  is  not  so  adhering  on  white  or  pure  copper  as 
upon  a  gilt  scurface. 

For  the  reflector  of  lanterns  the  paste  U  rubbed  upon  the 
reflector  with  a  fine  linen  pad ;  then,  with  another  rag,  a 
thin  paste  of  Spanish  white  or  similar  substance  is  spread 
over  the  reflector  and  left  to  dr>'.  Rubbing  with  a  fiut*  clean 
linen  rag  restores  the  luster  and  whiteness  of  the  silvered 
surface. 

The  paf^te  is  Fonu>fimes  mixed  diroctly  with  the  whiting 
and  left  to  dry,  or  until  nearly  dry,  then  rubbed  down  as  de- 
scribed. 

8il'ver-ing  Glass.  Prepare  two  solutions, 
says  the  "Jeweler  and  Silversmith  " ;  — 

1.  Argentic  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  am- 
monia i^ded  to  the  solution,  till  the  precipitate  first  thrown 
down  is  almost  entirely  redissolved.  The  solution  is  filtered 
and  diluted  so  that  100  cc.  contain  one  gram  of  arv;entic 
nitrate.  2.  Two  grams  of  argentic  nitrate  are  dlst^olved  in  a 
little  distilled  water  and  poured  into  h  liter  of  boiling  dis- 
tilled water ;  1.66  grams  of  Kocheilo  salt  is  added  and  the 
mixture  boiled  fora  .«hort  time,  till  the  precipitate  contained 
in  it  becomes  gray  ;  it  is  then  flltereil  hot. 

The  glass  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  with  (1)  nitrie 
acid,  (2)  water,  (3)  caustic  potash,  (4)  water,  (5)  alcohol,  and 
lastly,  distilled  water,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  clean  glass  or  por- 
celain vessel,  the  side  to  be  silvered  being  placed  uppermost. 
Kqual  quantities  of  the  two  solutions  are  thei}  to  be  mixed 
and  poured  in,  so  aa  to  cover  the  glass.  This  should  be 
done  while  the  glass  is  still  wet  with  distilled  water.  In 
about  an  hour  the  silvering  will  be  completed.  Then  pour 
off  the  extaaosted  liquid,  carefully  remove  the  glass,  waah 


I  in  clean  water,  rub  off  silver  deposited  where  not  required, 
allow  to  dry  and  varnish  silver  side  with  any  thin  varnish 

I  which  dues  not  contract  much  in  drying.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  operation  depends  on  the  temperature.  If  the 
solution  lie  warmed  to  about  80°  C,  the  silver  is  deposited  in  a 
few  minutes,  but  it  is  safer  to  use  them  cold.    The  instdes  of 

j  test-tubes,  bulbs,  etc.,  are  silvered  by  putting  the  solutions 
Into  them,  no  second  vessel  being  then  required.    Through- 

I  out  the  whole  operation  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is 
the  grand  essential. 

I  Furnace,  Stete/eidt    .    .  •  ''Min.  ff  Se.  Press,'^  xzziv.  349. 
Silvering  glass .    .     .     .      ''Seientijic  Amerieeui  Sup-t"*'  V^. 

I      Laval '^  Scientific  American  Sfip.^^  ^1. 

j      Ivory 'Mfow.  and  Builder^'^  ziL  lOT. 

I  Sil'ver-ing  Mir'rors.  Some  time  since  the 
I  Academic  des  Sciences  offered  a  prize  of  2,500  f.  for 
I  a  method  of  satisfactorily  and  permanently  silvering 
I  mirrors,  and  which  should  save  the  workman  the 

danger  of  exposure  to  the  effect  of  mercurial  vapors. 
I  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Lenoir,  wnose 

process  is  substantially  as  follows :  — 

The  glass  is  first  silvered  by  means  of  tartarie  add  aod 
ammonlacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  weak  solution  of  double  cyanide  of  mercury  and  potas- 
sium. When  the  mercurial  solution  has  spread  uniformlv 
over  the  surface,  fine  xinc  dust  is  powdered  over  it  which 
promptly  reduces  the  quicksilver  and  permits  it  to  form  a 
white  and  brilliant  silver  amalgam,  adhering  strongly  to  the 
I  glass,  and  which  is  affirmed  to  be  free  from  the  yellow  ish 
tint  of  ordinary  silvered  glass,  and  not  easily  affected  by 
sulphurous  emanations. 

'Scienti/ie  Amer.;'  xU.  282 ;  xlUi.  78. 


Silvering  mirron  . 


Sil'ver  Pro'cess.     The  plan  of    Paul's  dry- 
process  mill,  fur  working  gold  and  silver  ores,  is  — 

1.  The  calcining  furnace  ;  2,  the  self-feeder ;  8,  the  stamp 

battery  ;   4,  dust  catdng :   5,  elevators  (these  axe  not  used 

when  the  ground  admits  of  the  battery  being  set  on  a  level 

,  with  the  pulverising  barrel :  7,  hopper  for  pulverixed  ore; 

I  8,  amalgamating  barrel ;  9^  hopper  for  conveying  ore  to  the 

fei  12,  hydrostatic 


I  dcttler  ;  10.  first  settler ;  11, 
'  settler  ;  13,  concentrator. 


j  The  ore  is  reduced  to  powder  by  attrition  of  quartz,  and 
the  amal^mation  is  speedy.  Ore  is  passed  into  self-feeders, 
and  that  is  ttie  last  of  the  handling.  The  gold  contained  in 
it  will  be  found  in  the  amalgam  safe,  all  ready  for  retorting. 
The  machinery  is  ingeniously  constructed,  and  works  effect- 
ively. It  is  rendered  perfectly  automatic,  so  that,  from  the 
moment  the  quartx  is  put  into  the  feeder  until  the  gold 
comes  from  the  machine  in  the  shape  of  amalgam,  the  stuff 
is  not  handled.  Only  two  men  are  necessary  to  run  a  10- 
ton  mill. 

Sil'ver  Steel.  (Metallurgy.)  A  steel  of  fine 
quality  with  a  flight  allov  of  silver. 

Sil'ver  Ware.     Table  ware    made    from  or 
coated  with  t^ilvor.      See  Chasing;    REPOCSsii:; 
Snablimg  ;  Gilding,  etc.    **Mech.  Vict.'' 
Silver  ware     .  •  "  Scientific  American,-^  xxxvi.  287,  291 ,  292. 

Singe'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  gas  singeing  machine 
intended  for  removing  or  dressing  the  nap  on  woven 
goods. 

In  Fig.  2261,  the  workman  has  the  work  directly  under  bin 
notice,  and  can  vary  at  any  time  the  intensity  of  the  flame, 
or  the  speed  at  which  the  cloth  is  traveling. 

The  burners  are  so  arranged  that  the  application  of  com- 
pressed air  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  the  combustion  of 
the  gas,  and  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the  air  all  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  can  be  obtained,  and  thick  and  thin  fab- 
rics singed  with  equal  facility.  The  upper  part  of  the  burner 
is  open  along  Its  whole  length,  and  cocks  and  other  means  are 
provided  for  regulating  the  line  of  flame,  so  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  even,  or  to  reserve,  if  required,  certain  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  from  the  action  of  the  llame.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  line  of  flame  can  also  be  varied  according  to  the 
effect  which  is  required.  Thus  the  flame  applied  directly 
under  the  roller  singes  the  cloth  thoroughly,  and,  it  is  said, 
brings  out  the  grain,  as  is  neceaaary  in  merinos,  cashmeres, 
etc. ;  but  in  the  case  of  delioate  tissuea,  where  it  is  necessary 
simply  to  dress  the  cloth  lightly  aa  with  a  shearing  machine, 
the  line  of  the  flame  is  placed  tangenttally  to  the  roller,  and 
only  takes  off  the  projecting  fiber*. 

The  workman  can,  by  means  of  a  treadle,  Instantly  stop 
the  feed  of  the  cloth,  and  at  the  same  time  reverse  the  line 
of  flame  so  as  to  suspend  ita  action  ;  thai  fiinged  shawls  oan 
I  be  singed  and  accidents  eaaily  avoided. 
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Fig.  22G1. 


Gas  Singeing  Machine. 


overt  uming.    The  ^ide  wheeU  running  af&initt  the  iUden  td 

the  rmilM  are  contrived  to  move  forwanl  and  from  the  rail, 

acd  provided  with  upriDfrs 


Fig.  2262. 


SingU-rait  Railway. 


ThiA  8y»tem  producen  no  iimoke  or  ooot,  so  that  the  moiit 
delicate  ti.«<«ue(i  can  bo  dinged  without  altering  the  color,  and 
after  bleaching,  dyeing,  or  printing,  vrithout  changing  the 
shade. 

The  mixture  of  comprcwed  air  and  gan  is  cfTected,  so  as  to 
produce  gn?at  economy  in  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
intensity  of  tlame.  The  intensity  of  the  flame  is  increased 
by  augmenting  the  pressure  of  the  air  without  varying  at  all 
the  quantity  of  gas,  which  latter  only  becomes  then  more 
perfectly  consumed. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  machine  with  a  single 
flame,  as  usually  made,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above  drnw- 
ing,  but  machines  are  also  arranged,  when  desire<l,  with  two 
or  four  flames  so  as  to  singe  both  sides  of  the  stuff  at  one 
passage. 

Sin'gle  Coil  Spring.  One  made  of  a  single 
spring  wire,  coiled  upon  itself,  with  same  diameter 
tnrouj;liont. 

Sin'gle  Flu'id  Bat'ter-y.  {ElectrlcHy.)  A 
term  used  for  the  battery  with  but  a  sinple  fluid, 
in  the  double  fluid  battery  invented  by  Daiiiell. 
See  p.  2187,  "  Mech.  Diet."  \ 

Air  as  a  depolarixer  in  a  single  fluid  cell  is  found  in 
PiUvermacher's  .     .     *  ^'Tflru^rajthic  Journal,'   xi.  'dSi. 

''E,f^>nrfrr  •xlvi    143. 

".V,<«r,7if  Amrr.  Sup.,''  2213,  2247. 
Pulvfrmaeker,  Fr.    •  *^ Engineer,'''  ilvi.  143. 

Sin'gle  Plate  Wheel.  {Finihray.)  A  car 
wheel  which  has  a  single  plate  l>etweeu  the  hub  and 
the  rim.  The  plate  or  disk  is  sometimes  flat,  or 
ribbed  on  one  side,  or  corruj^ated. 

Sin'gle-rail  Rail'way.  One  in  which  the 
cars  are  supported  and  run  on  a  single  rail,  and 
are  braced  or  steadied  by  side-rails. 

Fi^.  2262,  2263  show  the  details  of  conptrurtion  of  a  new 
and  improved  car  for  single-mil  railways,  invented  by  Davi.i 
B.  James,  of  Visalia,  Cal.  The  invention  consists  of  one  line 
of  broad-faced  wheels  in  the  center  to  carry  the  load,  and 
guide  wheels  to  run  each  side  of  the  rail  on  vertical  axles 
projecting^  down  from  the  car,  these  wheels  being  to  lieep 
the  carrying  wheeN  on  the  track  and  to  prevent  the  cars 
from  orertuming,  for  which  they  are  contrived  to  gripe  the 
rail  with  more  or  less  fon;e  The  wheels  are  connected  with 
a  platform  which  is  curried  only  enoui;h  higher  than  the  rail 
to  clear  it  proj>erly,  and  the  car  is  nutunt<>d  on  pivots  ar- 
ranged in  the  line  of  the  wheels,  and  supportiMl  on  the  plat- 
form so  that  the  load  in  balanced  on  the  wheels,  and  the  '  one  being,  saj  from  2/'  to  3"  thick. 
center  of  gravity  is  lowered  as  much  a«  possible  to  prevent  '  which    may   be  of  any   suitable    kind. 


to  keep  them  in  contact. 
In  the  locomotire  they 
may  be  geared  with  the 
power  and  have  a  levfr 
contrivance  for  gripping 
the  rail  tightly  for  trac- 
tion on  steep  grades. 

Kig.  2262  of  the  engrav- 
ings is  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion eleration  of  the  im- 
proved railway  car,  show- 
ing the  guide  whe>rU, 
ridged  and  running  in  a 
groove  in  the  atringer. 
Kig.  2263  is  a  horixontal 
section,  giving  an  end 
view  of  the  car  and  track, 
stringer  and  ties,  with 
Hide  wheels,  the  ridpM 
in  which  fit  into  the 
groove  in  the  stringer. 


In  the  engraving,  A  is  the  single  rail,  of  wood,  which  may 
be  of  a  single  timber,  or  it  may  oe  shod  on  top  with  another, 
to  be  removed  from  time  tn  time  when  worn,  the  removable 

Fig.  2268. 


SingU-rait  Railway. 


B  repreiienta  the  ties, 
C  repreeenti  the 
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carrying  wheels  of  the  car ;  D,  the  wheels  for  guiding  it, 
and  prerentiDg  it  from  oTerturning,  the  latter  wheel.«  being 
mounted  on  Tertical  axles  F,  projecting  down  from  the  car 
body  or  supports,  /,  so  that  the  wheels  run  aminst  the  edges 
of  Ihe  rail,  while  the  wheels  Crun  on  top.  The  axles  Fare 
mounted  in  bearings  G,  which  are  movable  toward  and 
from  the  rail,  'and  hare  springs  to  pres.^  them  against  it,  by 
which  they  are  accommodated  to  rariations  in  thickness  of 
the  rail,  and  allow  the  car  to  turn  curves  readily,  without 
requiring  the  wheels  C  to  be  mounted  on  a  pivot  or  fifth- 
wheel. 

The  car  body  /  is  mounted  on  the  pivots  K,  supported  on 
the  platform  X.,  which  i8  Ku^pended  from  the  axlefi  of  the 
wheels  C,  the  8aid  pivob<  beiug  armnged  in  the  longitudinal 
plane  of  the  wheebi  C,  so  the  centt-r  of  gravity  of  the  load 
remains  more  on  the  wheels  than  it  otherwise  would,  and  the 
car  is  more  certain  of  keeping  erect  in  case  the  load  \»  not 
trimmed  nicely,  or  the  car  U  jarred  or  otherwise  forced  later- 
ally. But  to  prevent  the  car  from  rocking  too  much  on  the 
pivots,  and  also  to  prevent  it  from  striking  too  hard  on  the 
platform  in  case  it  does  rock,  buffer  springs  M  are  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  car  body ,  so  as  to  strike  the  platform, 
or  they  may  be  applied  so  that  the  body  may  strike  against 
them. 

The  platform  will  always  run  level  on  account  of  using 
only  one  rail  and  employing  the  guide  wheels  to  direct  the 
car,  which  avoids  the  necessity  of  tilting  the  car  as  on  the 
curves  of  the  roads  of  two  railii,  and  thus  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  the  cars  upright  on  a  single  track  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

If  considered  necessary,  the  carrying  wheels  may  be  banded 
with  rubber  to  prevent  wear  of  the  wood  rails,  and  for  run- 
ning smoothly,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  broad  surfaces  will 
wear  so  little  as  not  to  need  it.  By  gearing  the  guide  wheels 
of  the  locomotives  with  the  driving  wheels,  and  employing 
levers  to  cause  them  to  gripe  the  rails,  very  steep  grades  may 
be  ascended.  Ver}*  abrupt  curves  can  easily  be  overcome 
b^  means  of  this  system,  at  well  as  steep  grades.  The  en- 
gineering difficulties  of  a  line  in  a  mountainous  country 
could  therefore  be  overcome  by  it,  as  a  narrow-gauge  road 
overcomes  the  difficulties  of  a  broad-gauge  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  stringer  is  fastened  to  the  ties  with  iron 
knees. 

Figs.  2204,  2266  show  a  road  that  consists  of  a  single  bear- 
ing-rail, Aj  of  the  common  T  rail  pattern  laid  upon  a  wooden 
strlngpieoe  of  about  4x8  timber,  which  rests  upon  the  top 
of  a  row  of  posts,  or  piers,  and  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  side 
rails,  B  B^  which  are  dropped  some  4^  b"  below  the  level  of 
the  bearing  rail  A,  and  are  S'  4^'  from  out  to  out.    A  system 

Fig.  2264. 


SingU-rail  RaUway 

of  cross  bracing  from  the  main  rail  A  to  each  of  the  side 
rails,  supplemented  by  a  similar  set  of  braces  between  the 
rails  B  B^  gives  the  whole  the  character  of  a  triangular 
truss,  of  great  strength. 

The  locomotive  used  on  this  road,  of  which  Fig,  2265  is  a 
rear  view  with  casing  removed,  runs  upon  two  driving-wheels 
shown  at  C  C,  of  2S^Miameter;  the  boiler,  of  the  style 
known  as  "  locomotive,'*  12^  long  and  M"  in  diameter,  with 
41'  fire-box.  is  dropped  as  low  to  the  bearing-rail  A  as  prac- 
ticable. The  frame  of  the  locomotive  is  made  of  angle  iron, 
and  drops  to  the  level  of  the  side  rails  B  Bon  either  side, 
carrying  on  each  side  two  guide-wheels  D  D,  of  2B^'  diameter, 
which  run  npon  vertical  axes.  Both  the  driving-wheels  C  C 
and  guide-wheels  i^  D  are  grooved,  or,  properly  speaking, 
double-flanged,  making  it  impossible  for  the  locomotive  to 
be  taken  off  the  track  by  any  accident  that  does  not  first  ac- 


tually take  the  wheels  off,  and  then  lift  the  machine  bodily 
nearly  6',  throwing  sideways  withal.  The  total  length  of 
the  engine  i.-*  only  about  17".  The  fuel  and  water  tanks 
being  below  the  level  of  the  bearing-rail  and  upon  the  side- 
frames,  assist  in  ballasting  and  steadying  the  machine.  The 
engines  proper  arc  of  the  La  France  rotary  pattern,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  that  of  two  gear-wheels  running  in  a  tight 
case. 

The  road,  as  shown  here,  is  designed  for  city  and  rapid 
transit  where  the  height  above  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
length  of  the  span  between  supports,  is  neccs:<arily  great,  but 
for  country  roads  a  much  simpler  and  more  economical  style 
of  construction  is  recommended,  wherein  the  roadway  con- 
sists of  a  single  beiiriug-raii  A  of  iron,  the  side-rails  B  B  be- 
ing ot  hard  wood, and  the  side-plates  that  supi>ort  B  Baxe 
brought  together  near  enough  to  bolt  directly  to  the  posts, 

Fig.  2265. 


SingU-rail  Railway. 

which  should  be  of  cedar.  A  road  of  this  kind,  capable  of 
carrying  a  load  of  four  tons  per  bearing- wheel,  is  estimated 
upon  as  follows.  For  each  mile  in  length  the  company  esti- 
mates: — 

Steel  bearing-iail,  40  lbs.  per  vaid,  at  $65  per  ton  91,242.00 

Splice-plates  and  spikes  .    , 135.00 

Stringpiece  8  X  10,  fiide-plates  5x6,  side-rails 

a  X  4,all  of  hard  or  Georgia  pine 1,700.00 

Lag  bolts,  plate  bolts,  and  spikes 160.00 

Cedar  posts,  8"'  in  diameter,  12"  long,  550  per  mile 

atfl 660.00 

Setting  In  concrete  base,  25  cents  per  foot     .    .    .  137.50 

Mill  work,  squaring  ends  and  boring  bolt  holes  250.00 

Contingencies 825.50 


Total W.SOO.OO 

The  above  figures  are  obtained  with  reference  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  no  case  is  any  amount  of  grading 
or  earih  work  to  be  allowed  for,  no  culverts  to  provide :  the 
only  difference  required  by  small  streams  is  a  slight  increase 
in  length  of  posts  perhaps  (and  this  is  the  better  rule  for  cross- 
ing all  highways  and  railroads),  also  an  increase  of  elevation 
and  span,  requiring  only  a  little  more  lumber  at  snch  points 
to  reenforce  the  stringer  plates  and  posts,  and  no  other  extra 
expense  ;  swamps  or  peat-bogs  may  require  some  crib  work, 
but  again  it  is  only  a  call  for  more  cedar,  and  nothing  else. 
Such  a  roadway  should  only  need  renewal  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  The  bridging  of  highways  and  streams  adds 
little  or  nothing  to  the  first  cost.  The  single  bearing-rail  is 
about  5"  from  the  ground  as  a  minimum. 

Single  rail •  ".Sir  >lmm>an  5Wp.,"  611,  694. 

Uno-raU •  "3f«A.  Die/.,"  Figs.   1210,  6872, 

pp.  613.  2688. 

Palmer "  Meeh.  Diet.,''  Fig.  1866,  p.  792. 

Baicer "/ron  i4ge,"  xix.,  Feb.  8,  p.  16. 

Sin'gle  Screw  Turiil>uck-le.    A  liuk  hav- 
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ing  a  nut  at  one  end  and  a  swivel  at  the  other,  ufsed  ' 
in  lightning-rods.     See  Turkbcckl£,c,  Fig.  6794, 
p.  2659,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

Sin'gle-rail  Crane.  A  single,  mounted  rail 
carrying  a  crane  for  shifting  to  different  parts  of  a 
room. 

Fig.  2266. 


Sink'ing  Pump. 

sinking    new    shafts 
mines. 


A  vertical  pump  adapted  to 
and    recovering    abandoned 


The  pumpfl  are  of  Tarious  eapaoity.  The  one  here  llliu- 
tntQd(Fig.  2267)  i»  next  to  the  niiaUe*t  nude,  vetgfaiooe 
thounnd  poumla,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  eighty  gaUoiu 
per  minute.  It  ia  boilt  on  the  bucket-plunger  plan, adapting 
it  to  gritty  water.  The  removable  barrel  admit* 
of  easy  renewal  when  worn,  and  inv^ing-boltf  give 
acoess  to  both  pump-barrel  and  water-TalTe«  It 
is  also  through  its  attackunents  made  adjuj<able 
to  the  water  level. 

Fig.  2267. 


SingU-raU  Crane. 


This  form  of  crane,  shown  in  Fig.  2266,  is  for  hand- 
power,  but  the  general  form  is  the  same  whether  the  crane 
u  worked  by  hand  or  is  driven  by  a  high-speed  rord  or  tum- 
bler shaft.  The  undor-carriage  or  bogey  is  fitted  with  two 
double-flanged  wheels,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  trar- 
eling  on  a  single  rail,  which  is  usually  sunk  so  as  to  be  flush 
with  the  floor,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  circu- 
lation of  foot  or  wheeled  tmfflc  in  any  direction  :  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  crane  is  maintained  by  the  post  being  keyed  se- 
curely into  the  carriage,  its  upper  end  being  fitted  with  a 
horizontal  wheel  which  works  between  a  pair  of  guides  fixed 
to  the  under  side  of  a  floor,  or  to  the  beams  or  columns ; 
these  guides  are  fixed  in  the  same  line  as  the  single  rail  on 
the  flocr  and  plumb  above  it,  and  extend  the  full  length 
that  It  is  desired  to  travel  the  crane ;  the  jib  is  hung  on  a 
slioulder  on  the  post ;  the  thrust  of  the  jib  being  taken  hy  a 
pair  of  friction  rollers  working  against  the  post ;  it  therefore 
turns  very  freely  entirely  round  the  post.  The  gearing  is 
worked  from  the  floor  by  hauling  on  the  endless  hand-rope, 
and  the  barrcl-i«haft  is  fitted  with  a  self-acting  arrangement, 
whiv'h  maintains  the  load  suspended  directly  the  hand-rope 
is  released.  One  of  the  trav»«ling  wheels  is  geared  up  to  the 
handle  shaft  on  the  carriage,  which  is  the  proper  height 
from  the  ground  for  easily  turning- 
It  will  ho  evident  from  the  engraving  and  the  foregoing 
short  description  that  thes*?  cranes  occupy  so  little  space  that 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  running  between  two  lines 
of  lathes  or  machine  tools,  or  for  lifting  the  smaller  parts 
of  machines  in  the  erecting  shop  after  the  heavy  portions 
have  been  put  in  position  by  the  overhead  traveler.  Cranes 
of  this  type  have  been  constructed  for  many  of  the  leading 
engineers ;  they  are  also  usefully  employed  in  wool  ware- 
houses or  furniture  stores  whern  goo<lH  are  packed  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  For  the  platforms  of  railway  or  dock  goods  slieds 
this  sy^rem  affords  very  great  facility  for  concentrating  the 
crane-{xiwer  at  any  given  point,  and  the  htuivy  outlay  is 
avoided  for  a  number  of  fixed  cranes  which  can  neither  be 
alway.K  employed  nor  cover  the  ground  so  complctel)  a*  port- 
able cranes.  These  cranes  lift  a  load  and  swing  entirely 
round  with  it,  or  travel  with  it  as  readily  as  if  it  were  on  a 
truck  on  ralU. 

Sin'gle  Shear  Steel.  (Metallurgy.)  Blister 
steel,  once  reworked  by  heating,  rolling,  and  tilting 
to  improve  thf  quality. 

Sin'gle  Whip.  {Nautical.)  A  simple  form  of 
tackle  formed  bv  reeving  a  rope  through  a  single 
block,  a,  Fig.  7196,  p.  2770;  a,  Fig.  6159,  p.  2480, 
"i/ecA.  Diet.'* 

Sin'glingfs.  The  first  to  come  over,  the  crude 
spirit  of  distillation. 

Sink'er  Bar.  A  medium  length  section  of  a 
long  boring  rod  or  auger  stem  for  sinking  shafts. 
A  still  shorter  section  is  called  a  substitute. 


Fig.  2268. 

? 


StHUs  Probe. 


Sinking  Pump, 


Si'nus  Probe.  A  vermicular  pointed  uterine 
curved  probe,  used  in  its  peculiar  branch  of  surgi- 
cal operations.    Fig.  2268. 

Si'phon.  A  unique  application  of  the  siphon, 
to  enable  the  transmission  of  water  over  higher 
levels  than  its  source,  is  described  as  follows  :  — 

The  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  principle  on  a 
grand  oeale  is  to  be  found  at  the  water  works  at  Viijginia 
City,  Nev.  The  water  is  brought  in  an  18^'  flume,  4  miles 
long,  to  a  spur  overlooking  the  Wa«hoe  Valley  210(K  above  the 
Truckee  Railroad  track.  There  it  is  received  into  an  iron 
pipe  which  after  descending  into  the  valley  ascends  on  the 
other  side  to  the  height  of  1,54(V. 

The  length  of  the  inverted  siphon  is  nearly  7  miles  and 
conveys  two  million  gallons  of  water  per  day.    Th«  leading 
of  such  a  stream  of  water  across  such  a  valley  has  no  paral- 
lel in  hydraulic  enffineering.    The  pmnure  on  the  pipe  is 
equal  to  a  column  of  water  I,72(y  high.    The  orifloe  ck!  tiis 
;  pipe  is  12^'  in  diameter,  and  the  amount  of  rolled  iron  used 
I  in  its  manufacture  is  1,160,000  poimds.     A  million  xtveCs 
I  were  used  in  its  construction,  and  5O,CiO0  pounds  of  lead  m 
i  fastening  the  joints.    The  line  of  pipe  is  compelled  to  twist 
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and  cnrre  to  fit  the  inequalitiM  of  the  ground  and  crosses 
18  steep  oaSons.  At  the  bottom  of  each  depression  a  blow- 
ooek  is  uaeil  to  remove  the  sediment,  and  at  each  eleration  h 
an  air  rent.  The  water  when  received  into  the  pipe  irom  the 
ilonw  passes  through  wire  screens  and  charcoal. 

atiUwell •"^Sri>nli/Ee  iimmeafi/*xxxT.  807. 

Automatic,  Taylor    .     .  ***Seienttfie  American  St^.j*^  2^17. 

•  ''Seientifie  American,^''  xl.  216. 
Condenser,  Sault,  Br.    .  •  ''Engineering,'^  xxii.  484. 
Lubricator,  Weatherbum, 

Br •  "Engineer,''  xlr.  170. 

Orerflow,  automatic. 

Tayior^  Br •  ''Engineer,''  xlrii.  863. 

Recorder,  Thomspn,  Br.  •  "En^neering,"  xxil.  116. 
Verdon  canal,  across  ral- 

ley  of  St.  Paol,  Fr.    .  *  "  Engineering, '"  xxiji.  246. 

Si'phon,  Au'to-mat'io.  A  siphon  the  short 
arm  of  which  being  provided  with  a  valve  is  ac- 
tuated and  set  in  motion  by  the  alternate  vertioiil 
movement  given  to  it. 

It  is  operated  without  withdrawing  the  air  by 
snctioDy  tnroagh  the  inertia  and  adhesion  of  the 
liquid. 

Srphon  Con-den'ser.  An  ingenious  device 
for  producing  a  siphon  vacuum,  profitably  employed 
in  a  low-pressure  engine  as  a  substitute  for  the  air- 
pump  and  condenser. 

The  condenser  is  placed  on  top  of  a  vertical  tube  ( say  84^  to 
4(y  high)  that  has  iU  lower  end  inserted  in  the  hot  well. 

Fig.  2269. 


S^on  Condenser. 

Connected  also  with  the  condenser  are  the  tubes  that  con- 
vey the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  ordinary  injection  of  cold  water  on  the  other. 

Si'phon  Qage.  {Gas.)  A  form  of  gage  used 
in  determining  the  pressure  or  vacuum  in  gas  pip6s. 
It  consists  of  a  convolved  pipe  in  the  U  of  whicn  is 
a  liquid  acted  npon  by  the  gas  admitted  by  a  pipe. 
The  zero  in  the  graduated  member  is  when  no  pres- 
nire  is  exerted  and  the  liouid  U  at  an  equal  height 
in  each  leg.  Below  and  aoove  this  are  graduations 
which  indicate  inches  of  water  pressure  or  vac- 
num. 

52 


Si'phon  Pipe.  A  curved  pipe  that  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  siphon  conveys  liquids  over  inequalities 
in  its  track. 

Si'plion  Pump.  A  device  for  raisinp^  water 
by  the  direct  action  of  steam.  It  combmes  the 
powers  of  a  force  and  lift  pump  without  piston, 
plunger,  valve,  or  any  movable  parts,  so  as  to  have 
little  about  it  to  wear  or  get  out  of  order. 

Solid  bodies  of  less  diameter  than  the  pipes  of  the  steam 
siphon  pans  through  it  without  obstruction,  thus  drawing  up 
and  ejecting  mud,  sand, cinders,  fruit,  grain,  chips,  coal,  etc., 
that  with  a  common  pump  would  obstruct  the  valves.  Fig. 
2270. 


mg.  2270. 


Siphon  Pump, 

Si'phon  Re-cord'er.  A  delicate  recording  in- 
strument for  the  receiving  end  of  submarine  ca- 
bles, the  invention  of  Sir  William  Thomson. 

It  has  a  large  magnet  with  a  small  movable  coil  of  wire  (in 
the  line  circuit)  puspended  between  its  poles :  when  a  cur- 
rent pASMes  the  coil  moven,  and  this  movement  in  the  mag- 
netic field  is  communicated  to  the  siphon  pen  which  there- 
upon writes  the  message.  The  letters  consist  of  a  codified 
series  of  right  and  left  deviations  from  the  right  line,  due  to 
the  movement  of  the  paper  by  the  mechanioal  feeder. 


*^ Engineering  **  .  . 
"Sic.  American  5ifp.'' 
Paper  by  Ewing  .    . 


.  •  xxli.  116, 116. 

.  •  206,  •  909,  ♦  4060. 

.  •  "Jour.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng.,''  v.  186. 


Si'phon  Slide.  A  device  for  the  retention  of 
small  aquatic  animals  in  a  position  suitable  for  ex- 
periment and  observation. 

In  a  slip  of  thick  plate  glass  a  chamber  is  excavated  that 
has  at  each  end  fine  perforations,  too  small  to  permit  the  es- 
cape of  the  animal  under  view,  but  suAcrent  to  maintain  a 
flow  of  water.  These  openings  eraerce  into  tubular  mouths, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  tightly-fltting  elastic  tube  ; 
one  of  these  communicates  with  a  zeeervoir  of  water,  whilst 
the  other  acts  as  an  escape  conduit. 
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rig.azn. 


tim  poiltkMi  of  the  ulidv,  whr>ii 
la  IHWl  aniit  be  stighth  rtKoTu  t}i«> 
liml  of  the  rwenuir^  while  th« 
MBap«  tube  miMt  rc't  1>f •].,>%<'  tjtt*' 
HUDP,  in^Huritig  &  stiphon  ncHoii  in 
the  ftppuatiu.    See  Fig.  2271. 

Si'phon  Tel'e-graph  Re-cord'er.  See  Si- 
phon Recorder. 

Si'phon  Trap.  One  in  form  of  tiphon  to  pre- 
yent  the  rising:  of  f^ases  from  sewers,  etc.  See  Seal  ; 
Sewer-gas  Check,  supra,  and  Fie.  6618,  p.  2617. 
**  Mech.  Diet."  ^  ^ 

Si'ren.  1.  An  apparatus  for  detecting  the  so- 
norous qualities  of  various  kinds  of  wood  and 
metals. 

2.  An  instrument  for  producing  musical  tones 
and  for  measuring  the  intonations  and  vibrations 
of  sound-waves. 

For  oomparison  of  the  Daboll  fog  trumpet,  siren,  etc.,  nee 
*' Smithsonian  Report,'^  1878,  by  Prof.  Henry,  pp.  466-659. 

In  the  grand  siren  of  Lubec  a  strong  system  of  clock-work 
keeps  in  motion  a  copper  disk,  pierced  with  holes  at  regular 
interrals.  A  common  air-chamber  communicates  with  a 
series  of  tube*  that  can  be  accurately  adjusted  in  front  of 
the  rerolTing  disk,  at  any  required  position.  A  registry 
gives  the  Telocity  of  rotation. 

Four  of  the  disks  are  intended  to  show  the  results  obtained 
when  the  isochronism  of  the  impulses  is  imperfect  from  any 
cause  ;  the  fifth  shows  that  impulses  coming  from  different 
points  can  unite  to  form  one  sound;  the  sixth  serrcs  for 
experiments  on  interference  ;  the  serenth  has  eight  series  of 
holes,  giTing  the  gamut ;  the  eighth  has  eight  series  of  holes 

Fig.  22T2. 


upon  the  rapidity  with  which  Che  puffs  soooeed  each  other, 
or  upon  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  disk,  precisely  as  ia 
the  acoustic  instrument  called  the  siren,  used  in  phynod 
apparatus  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  pitch  of  a  sound 
depends  upon  the  n  amber  of  aerial  vibrations  prodneed  in  a 
given  time.  This  steam  siren  has  been  ezperhnented  apon 
by  Professor  Tynd&ll  in  his  recent  Inveatigatioas  upon  the 
propagation  of  sounds  through  fogs  and  under  other  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  and  has  proved  very  far  superior  to  artil- 
lery in  filial ing  through  fog.    8ee  Fig.  2272. 

Comparison  of  the  Daboll  fog  trumpet  and  siren  and  other 
matters  in  ** Researches  tn  Sound,''''  ^'Anithsonum  Report," 
1878,  by  Prof.  Henry,  pp.  46^-669. 

*  " Scientijie  Anttriean  Sitp.''^ 766, 

See  SiiKic,  Fig.  6114,  p.  2191,  "3f«dk.  Dirt." 
See  Foo  Tbcmpkt,  Fig.  1080,  p.  363,  s^gmu 

Siren •  '* Engineer,"  xli.  46. 

Buoy,  self  acting. 

Cowtenay,  Yr.    .    .  *  "Engineering,''  xxvii.  610. 
Compressed  air,  Sntf- 

ter  Lemonnier  ^  Co., 

Fr •  "Engisuering,''  xxx.  866. 

Irish,  Wigkam  .    .     .      *'SeinUifie  Ameriasm,  Sup.;'  2398. 

Slr'up  Qage.  The  solid  plunger  sirap  ga^e, 
illastrated  in  tne  accompanying  cut,  is  a  device  in- 


Siren. 

for  the  harmonicH,  and  the  ninth  illustrates  the  phenomena 
of  beats.  Sec  aL>o  Ilelmholtz's  Double  Siren  and  Oppelt's 
Siren. 

The  Centennial  Steam  Fog  Siren  or  Trumpet  and  the  Aus- 
trian fojB;  trump<.'t  are  difTcrent  modifications  of  instruments 
intended  to  denote  points  of  danger  to  shipping  in  times  of 
dense  fog. 

About  seventy  pounds  pressnre  of  steam  is  employed. 
As  the  rotating  disk  rotjites  rapidly  puffs  of  steam  escape, 
and  as  these  vibrations  quickly  succcod  each  other  a  sound 
of  great  intensity  is  produced,  the  pitch  of  which  depends 


Sirup  Crage. 

vented  by  John  Matthews,  of  New  York,  for  deliv- 
ering a  fixed  Quantity  of  sirup  and  carbonade  into 
bottles  at  the  oottling  machine. 

The  sirup  is  admitted  to  the  pump  through  the  inlet  C 
and  the  carbonade  enten  through 
the  inlet  B,  the  mbEtore  passing 
out  to  the  bottling  machine 
through  the  outlet  A.  The  solid 
plunger  D  works  in  the  cylinder 
of  the  pump  B,  and  is  operated 
by  means  of  the  handle  F  and  the 
connecting  rod  K.  The  strike 
of  the  plunger  is  legaUted  bv 
means  of  the  pin  H,  which  en- 
ables the  quantity  of  simp  de- 
livered to  the  bottle  to  be  accu- 
rately gaeed.  /  is  a  guide  for  the 
crank  whieh  operates  the  solid 
plunger. 

Sir'ap  Pump.  A  device 
for  measuring  sirup  into 
soda-water  botdes.  The 
pump  being  secured  to  the 
tx>ttling  table,  the  bottles 
are  charged  with  sirup  and 
passed  under  the  bottling 
machine.     See  Fig.  2274. 

Sir'ap  Tank.  For  soda 
water. 

In  the  cut  (Fig.  2275)  is  iUus- 
trafced  the  portable  mce,suriof 
sub -lift  sirup  tank  invented  and  introduced  by  John  Mat- 
thews, of  New  York,  for  use  in  soda  water  dispensing  appa- 
ratus. The  glass  tank  E  is  provided  at  its  lower  estreffiitj 
with  a  measuring  chamber,  8,  and  at  its  nppor  extmnity, 
with  two  orifices.  Through  one  of  these  oxifloes  pames  the 
rod  Y:  the  other  is  intended  for  filling  the  tank.  The  nA 
Y  is  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  two  valves,  and  at  iti 
upper  end  with  a  grooved  cap,  Z,  into  which  fits  tihe  uppir 
extremi^  of  the  lifting  bar  V.  Through  the  rod  Y  runs 
an  opening.  CT,  for  venting  the  measuring  chamber.  K  is 
guide  for  the  lifting  Imut,  and  X  is  a  button  on  the  lowia 
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rig.  2274. 


Pig.  2276. 


Sirup  Pump. 

extremity  of  the  bar.     The  operation  of  the  sirup  tank  Is 
aa   follows:   When  the  ralre-rod  Y  is  at  rest,  the  lower 
valTe  on  its  extremity  rests  on  the  lower  ralre-seat  of  the 
measuring  chamber.    The 
eirup    is    now    preTented  f^,  2275. 

from    escaping  into  the  . 

clans,  but  is  admitted  from 
the  tank  to  the  measuring 
chamber.  If  now  the  but- 
ton X  be  raised,  either  by 
the  hand  or  by  the  glass, 
the  Talye-rod  Y  will  like- 
wise be  raised  until  the  up- 
per raWe  is  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  up- 
per ralTe-seat  of  the  meas- 
uring chamber.  This  will 
allow  the  sirup  in  the  meas- 
uring chamber  to  follow 
into  the  glass,  and  will  pre- 
vent the  further  admii^sion 
of  sirup  into  the  measur- 
ing chamber.  The  removal 
of  the  tank  from  the  appa- 
ratus may  be  effected  by 
raiding  the  guide  K  and 
turning  the  lifting  bar 
The  tank  can  then  be  taken 
out  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
linos. 


8i2-cant'ed  File. 
Has  an  an^le  of  1 20°, 
and  is  ased  for  hexago- 
nal nuts,  wrenches,  etc. 

Six-cyl'in-der  sirup  Tank. 

ZSn'gine.   The  engine 

consists  of  a  baseplate  carrying  a  casting  containing 
fiix  cylinders  arranged  in  a  circle.  The  axes  of  the 
six  cylinders  are  all  parallel  to  the  main  shaft, 
which  traverses  the  middle  of  the  casting.  A  light 
hollow  piston  works  in  each  cylinder,  each  piston 
having  a  conical  end  that  bears  against  a  disk. 
The  disk  is  mounted  on  a  short  shaft,  having  at 
one  end  a  spherical  bearing,  while  at  the  other  end 
enters  a  brass  bush  fitted  to  the  crank-arm  that  is 
keyed  to  the  main  shaft. 

The  pistons  are  single-acting,  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
cylinders  tending  always  to  force  them  against  the  disk. 
The  shaft  makes  one  revolution  for  each  complete  double 
stroke  of  each  piston,  and  as  each  acts  during  the  same  rev- 
olution, the  six  going  into  operation  successively  at  intervals 
of  60°,  it  follows  that  three  pistons  are  constantly  acting  on 
the  difJL.  The  strain  thus  thrown  upon  the  crank  and  shaft 
is  practically  uniform,  and  there  being  no  dead  point,  no 
fly-wheel  Is  neoessary.    It  balances  itself.    See  flgi.  S76, 


Six-cylinder  Engine, 
Fig.  2278. 


«  Six-cyiinder  Engine. 

2Sn,  2278, 2279,  which  with  the  descrfpHon  expUin 
selves. 
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Fig.  2279. 


Six-eytinder  Engine, 

Six-cylinder  engine,  We«/  •  "JEn^nrfr/'  xlii.  411. 
•  *^Ensrineering,"  xx.  28. 

West,  Br ^  "  Engineering,*' xx\\.  bll. 

Applied  to  Gramm  m*- 

cnlne • '*£««tn/?r,"  xIt.  66. 

Six-coupled  locomotiTe.  •  ^* Engineer,'*  xlvi.  186. 


•  *^Iron  Age  '* 

•"SciVn/i/ic  American  Syp.,'" 

SeeslBo  Disk  Ekqini,  Fig.  166( 


.    .    xxi..  Feb.  21,  p.  1. 
.    .    923. 

,  p.  708,  "3fcM.  Dictr 

Sixfold  Knot.  A  knot  in  which  one  part 
is  wound  6  times  around  the  other  before  jam- 
ming. 

Siz'ing.  (Leathfr.)  A  paste  made  of  flour, 
soap,  beeswax,  a  little  linseed  oil,  and  water.  It  is 
applied  to  the  grain  side  with  a  sponge.  It  fills  the 
pores  and  serves  to  give  a  smooth  finish  to  the 
leather. 


Sizing  cotton  goodf. 

Thompson      .     . 
Sizing,  liiMtory  of . 


*Srientifie  American  Sup.,'*  12t)9. 
^Scientific  American  Sup.,"  2868. 


Skein  Screws.  A  sci-cw  with  a  shallow  open 
thread. 

Skein  Set'ter.  A  machine  for  fitting  metallic 
skeins  to  wooden  axles.  See  Figs.  148,  151,  pp. 
61,62, 'M/?cA.   Did." 

Skein  Tor'sion  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
twisting  silk  while  under  tension.  See  Silk  Soft- 
ening Machine. 

Skel'e-ton  Bell.  An  electric  call  and  alarm 
bell  used  on  railroad  trains  and  other  places  where 
such  cuinmunication  is  desired  from  distant  ])oints. 
Such  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  railroad  trains 
have  a  lock  attachment  ])reventing  any  movement 
of  the  bell-hammer  till  it  is  actuated  by  the  mag- 
nets. One  variety  is  made  with  a  continuity  at- 
tachment causing  the  bell  to  continue  ringing  sev- 
eral seconds  after  the  current  on  the  line  wire  has 
ceased,  making  it  useful  when  a  prolonged  call  is 
desired. 

Skel'e-ton  Roller.  [Agriculture.)  An  ojyen 
ribbed  roller  used  in  France.  The  open  bars  of 
the  drum  enable  it  to  answer  in  a  degree  the  same 
purpose  as  the  English  clod  crusher. 

Skew'-back.  A  casting  on  the  end  of  a  truss, 
to  which  a  tension  rod  may  be  attached.  It  may 
form  a  cap,  or  be  shaped  to  fit  the  impost. 

(BUist'fumace.)  A  ring  formed  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall  of  a  blast  furnace,  opposing  the  descent  of 


stock    by  diminishing  the  sec- 
tional area  at  that  point. 

If  rafflcient  heat  geU  abore  the  fu- 
sion limit  of  a  blvt  furnace  to  pe^te 
the  stock  and  yet  not  fuse  it,  this  »toek 
jams  on  the  bosh ,  forming  a  ring  which 
if  the  stock  above  cannot  push  it  down 
to  the  fusion  limit,  allows  this  ring  to 
become  permanently  set  and  so  ob- 
struct the  flow  of  stock. 

•  ^*lTon  Age  •'  .   .  XXV.,  March  4,  p.  S, 
Fig.  4. 

Skim  Net  (Fishing.)  A 
large  dipping  net. 

Skin  Grafting  In'stm- 
menta.  {Surgical.)  The  prin- 
cipal special  instruments  which 
are  used  in  the  transplanutk>n 
of  skin  are  — 

Skin  grafting  scissors. 
Cutisector. 
Epilating  forceps. 
Giam  plvxi  meter. 
Scarifying  spud. 
Milium  needle. 
Sharp  spoon. 


Page  11,  Part  V.,  Tiemann's 
cum.'' 


*  ArmamentariH$n  Ckirurgi' 


Skit'tle  Pot.  A  crucible  taking  the  shape  of  a 
skittle,  smaller  below  and  bulging  towards  the  top. 
again  contracting  at  the  rim. 

Ski'ving.  {Leather.)  The  act  of  rerooTing  the 
rough  fleshy  portion  from  the  inner  surface  of  a 
skin  by  the  currier  driving  his  knife  obliquely  a  few 
inches'  at  a  time,  and  keeping  the  right  hand  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  left  in  the  downward  motion. 


Skiver 


•  **  Scientific  American  Sup.,*'  101. 


Slabn^ing  Ma-chine'.  A  tool  especially 
adapted  to  mill  the  flats  of  connecting  rods  and 
similar  work.  It  is  arranged  with  bed,  fables,  and 
uprights,  like  planer  with  a  capacity  of  25"  X  25"; 
table  12'  long  and  operated  bv  a  spiral  pinion. 
Spindle  to  carry  cutter  4 J"  diameter,  4"  wide, 
strongly  geared,  and  adjustable  to  height. 

The  feed  18  variable  between  the  extremes,  and  the  table, 
which  is  adjustable  by  hand,  haf  an  automatic  (ttop  motion 
to  throw  out  the  feed  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  fa^t  and 
looM>  pulley «i  are  2Xy'  diameter,  3^^  face,  and  should  make  114 
revolutiouii  per  minute. 

Slack  Bar'rel.  One  for  flour,  sugar,  cement, 
fruit,  and  what  not,  of  a  dry  character.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  tight  barrel. 

Slack  Burn'ing  Lo'co-mo'tive.  See  Waste 
Burning  LocoMOXive. 


Hunt,  Br. 


^^Iron  Ag«t*'  XX.,  Nov.  29,  p.  20. 


Slack  G-aa  Fnr'nace.  Casson's  new  gas  and 
hot  blast  furnace  is  applied  to  puddling  furnaces. 
The  coal  used  —  screened  slack  —  is  supplied  into  a 
hopper  and  drawn  down  into  the  grate.  Through 
the  back  of  the  grate  it  is  blown  bv  hot  air  drau-n 
down  from  the  increased  sides  of  the  nearest  stack. 
Hot  air  is  likewise  taken  in  at  both  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  exit 
of  the  gas  from  the  gas  furnace  before  it  passes 
over  the  bridge  of  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the 
hot  air  flres  the  gas.  Tne  snpply  of  air  is  under 
the  control  of  the  puddler  and  regulates  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  flame. 

The  puddling  furnace  is  a  double  furnace  having 
circular  rotating  beds  that  are  actuated  by  mechan- 
ical rabbles. 


SLAG. 
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SLAT  CRIMPER. 


Slag.  Blast-furnace  slags  are  usually  doable 
fiilicates  of  nlumiua  and  lime,  but  vnrv  with  the 
character  of  the  ore,  as  when  the  lime  Is  partially 
replaced  by  magne!»ia  aud  oxide  of  iron,  which 
colors  the  sIhjj:,  aud  in  excess  is  au  indication  of 
imperfect  working  of  the  furnace. 

The  glaasy  slag  produced  In  blMt-fumaceit  ig  very  abun- 
dant, and  nuny  methods  of  utilizing  it  have  been  pmpoMd. 
In  the  Clereland  iron  district  of  England,  from  throe  to  four 
millions  of  tons  of  slag  are  made  annually.  BriclLs,  paring- 
stones,  slabs,  panels,  tiles,  etc.,  aro  made  from  this  ma- 
terial. 

About  30  cwt.  of  slag  is  made  for  each  ton  of  pig-iron. 
The  annual  accumulation  of  slag  in  England  is  eiitimated  at 
80,000,iX)0  tons.  Slag  is  too  dark  in  color  to  be  used  for 
purposes  requiring  translurency. 

At  the  OleTeland  Slag  Works,  England,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Charles  Woods's  plans,  the  slag  is  run  from  the  furnace 
into  two  differant  machinee,  one  of  which  produces  a  coarse 
kind  of  shingle,  and  the  other  a  fine  sand.  For  making 
shingle  the  liquid  slag  is  run  direct  from  the  furnaces  onto 
a  circular,  horiaontal.  rotative  table  composed  of  thick  slabs 
of  iron,  kept  cool  by  haring  water  circulated  through  them. 
The  slowly  revolring  table  carries  the  slag  around  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  when  having  beoomc  solidified,  it  encounters  a 
atream  of  water  that  further  cools  It,  and  soon  after  it  comes 
in  contact  with  a  set  of  scrapers  that  break  it  up  and  clear  it 
off  the  table,  delivering  it  Into  wagon^i  placed  below  that 
•convey  it  away. 

Vor  producing  slag  mnd  the  slag  is  run  from  the  f umaee 
into  a  hollow  wheel  revolving  upon  a  horiiontal  axis  and 
fitted  with  iron  buckets  inside.  A  bath  of  water  is  main- 
tained inside  the  wheel  at  the  bottom,  and  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  violent  agitation  by  the  revolving  action.  As  the  molten 
slag  enters  the  body  of  water,  it  is  immediately  disintegra- 
ted aud  assumes  the  form  of  sand,  the  water  taking  up  the 
heat  from  the  molten  slag  and  giving  it  off  in  the  form  of 
steam. 

A  constant  flow  of  water  is  maintained  into  the  machine, 
and  the  sand  is  separated  from  it  and  elevated  to  the  top  by 
the  bucket  plates  that  are  perforated.  The  slag  sand  in  next 
4ropped  into  a  spout,  and  thence  finds  its  way  into  wooden 
wagons,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  slag  works  for  man- 
ufacture into  brick,  etc. 

See  the  following  uws  and  applications  :  — 

1.  Artifirial  Stone.  —  The  process  of  making  artificial  stone 
from  furnace  slag  is  carried  on  at  the  Cleveland  Slag  Works. 
It  is  composed  of  a  wot  mixture  of  — 

Pulverised  slag 2.6 

Ground  bricks 2.6 

l^ortland  cement 1.0 

The  mixture  is  run  Into  molds  for  building  blocks,  num- 
tels,  cornices,  caps,  sills,  steps,  balusters,  etc.  It  sets  quickly, 
and  the  blocks  are  ready  for  use  in  a  week. 

2.  Bricks.  —  Bricks  are  made  by  either  of  two  machines. 
The  slag  sand  is  elevated  from  the  tub,  and,  after  screening 
to  romove  coarse  pieces,  is  divided  by  a  revolving  nieasura  on 
the  outside  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper.  From 
another  hopper  selenitic  lime  and  iron  oxide  in  powder  is 
measured  by  a  similar  contrivance,  and  the  two  substances 
unite  in  the  proportion  of,  sand,  10 ;  lime,  1.  The  material 
then  passes  to  a  mill  where  it  is  incorporated,  and  thence  to 
the  brick  molding  machine.  The  production  of  the  machine 
is  11,000  to  12,000  per  day.  The  bricks,  after  4  months' 
exposure,  aro  said  (Klrlcaldy)  to  resist  a  crushing  pressure 
of  9  tons,  and  at  8  years  of  20  t«ns.  This  shows  that  the 
chemical  combination  requires  time.  The  Moss  Bay  Iron 
Works  (England)  also  make  slag  bricks.  The  slag  is  ground 
under  edgt^stoues,  then  passed  through  mill  stones.  The 
powder  is  moistened,  pressed,  and  molded  into  bricks,  and 
lurdened  in  the  open  air. 

3.  Cement.  —  The  shtgs,  rich  in  alumina,  are  preferable 
for  cement,  as  the  aluniiuate  of  lime  is  the  principal  hydxmu- 
lic  agent  in  cement. 

Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  slag  and  10  per  cent,  slaked  lime. 

Cement  has  an  addition  of  iron  oxides.  Ilaosome's  cement 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  2 :  slag  sand,  1,  burned  to- 
gether. The  result  gives  a  cement  said  to  be  30  per  cent, 
stronger  than  Portland  cement. 

Concrete  is  made  of  the  coarse  slag  at  a  cost  of  about  one 
fourth  that  of  brick. 

4.  Glass.  —  Slags  rich  in  silex  are  preferable  for  glass. 
At  the  Fenidon  gla.*-s  furnace:*,  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng- 
land, the  slag  is  carried  in  tank:*  diri.>ct  from  the  bhu*t  fur- 
nace to  the  glass  furnace,  there  mixed  with  other  materials 
and  worked  into  bottles.  The  method  purHue<l  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bashley  Britten.  The  glass  furnace  is  of  th«  Regenera- 
tive order,  and  the  tank  receives  a  charge  of  600  pounds  of 
molten  slag  to  a  due  proportion  of  sand  and  alkalies.  The 
melted  metal  runs  through  a  bridge  to  the  working  end  of 
the  tank,  where  there  are  five  woricing  holes.  Ninety  gross 
of  wine  and  beer  bottles  are  made  per  day. 


6.  Harbor  Works  awt  River  IFol^.— These  can  only  be 
I  economically  formed  of  slag  when  the  works  are  near  the 
water. 

At  the  Barrow  -Works  the  slag  is  tipped  into  the  sea  to 
make  fresh  land  for  the  works. 

At  the  Cleveland  Works  600,000  tons  of  slag  per  annum  are 
used  in  the  continuation  of  a  breakwater  and  river  walls. 

6.  Paving  Blocks.  —  The  slag  is  run  into  heated  molds, 
and  the  block  is  removed  and  annealed.  They  are  heavy  and 
wear  well.  Paving  blocks  and  slabs  are  emploved  for  paving 
streets,  footpaths,  stables,  coach-house  yanh;,  crussings, 
breweries,  curbstones,  aud  channeling. 

7.  /V  Bfds,  —  Slag  was  formerly  granulated  and  the  sand 
used  for  pig  beds,  but  this  was  discontinued  for  technical 
reasons. 

8.  Road  Making.  —  Slag  was  formerly  broken  up  and  used 
for  road  making  in  England,  and  is  still  largely  so  used  in 
Silesia.  Slag  shingle,  or  coan«ly  granulated  slag  is  used  for 
road  making  and  paths. 

9.  Slag  Wool.  —  Furnace  slag  blotvn  while  hot  into  fine 
threads  or  filaments  has  been  made  at  the  Clore  Furnace, 
Greenwood  Iron  Works,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  slag  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  into  an  iron  tank  car- 
I  ried  on  a  truck.    The  car  is  run  on  a  railway  to  a  position  op- 
posite one  of  the  apertures  in  the  wool  house,  which  latter  Is 
I  lined  inside  with  thin  sheet  iron.    The  slag  drops  upon  a  re* 
I  ceiver  in  a  small  stream,  steam  is  conveyed  under  the  re. 
'  ceiver,  and  as  the  slag  drops  it  is  met  by  the  jet  which  blows 
I  it  with  great  force  into  the  wool  house  in  very  thin  filaments. 
The  effect  of  the  steam  is  to  detach  the  slag  in  small  shot 
I  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  filament.    The  smaller  the 
shot  the  finer  the  filament,  so  the  glass  must  not  be  too  hot 
I  and  liquid.    By  adjusting  the  heat  of  the  slag  and   the 
■  Btrenffth  of  the  steam  jet  the  eventual  sise  of  the  shot  may 
be  reauced  to  1-16^'  aud  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  it  from 
the  wool.    The  lightest  wool  ascends  to  the  upper  story,  and 
is  free  from  the  residuary  balls.    This  mineral  wool  being 
incombustible  and  of  a  fine  texture  is  a  good  non-conductor 
of  heat,  and  is  employed  as  a  coating  for  steam  boilers,  pipes, 
cylinders,  etc.   It  is  called  slag  wool  in  England,  and  silicate 
cotton  in  Germany.    It  is  used  in  Austria  for  making  show 
cloths,  laces,  and  fancy  articles.    It  is  also  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  lanterns  for  electric  lights.    A  patent  has  been 
taken  out  in  Germany  by  Baatsch  for  the  manufacture  of 
prepared  slag  wool  in  order  to  prevent  the  generation  of  gases 
containing  sulphur.  The  wool  is  placed  in  a  wire  netting  and 
rapidly  drawn  through  a  dilute  solution  of  water  glass  (1.2  to 
1.S  specific  gravity)  and  emptied  on  a  floor  coated  with 
grease.    The  object  is  to  wet  only  the  surface  of  the  wool 
without  moistening  the  interior. 

10.  Slag  for  Steam  Pipe  Insulation.  —  Buttgenbacb*s 
method :  Mix  160  parts  of  cinder  dust,  36  parts  by  weight  of 
fine  coal  dust,  250  parts  of  fire  clay,  and  800  parts  of  flue 
dust,  with  10  parts  of  cow's  hair,  add  600  parts  of  water 
into  which  10  to  15  parts  of  raw  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
poured,  and  make  a  stiff  dough  of  the  whole.  Tills  being 
applied  in  layers  to  the  warm  pipe  hardens  rapidly  and  is  suc- 
ceeded with  /uture  layers  according  to  the  thickness  required. 
By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  gypsum  is  formed,  and  the 
silica  rendered  free  hardens.  The  mass  becomes  as  hanl  as 
porcelain  and  is  still  porous. 

Slag,  granulated  for  ce- 
ment, railway  ballast, 
casting  bed,'  foundry 
nioldi*,  *^ Iron  ■'  .     .     . 

Slag  block  apparatus. 
Woodward,  Br. .     .     . 

Slag-brick  machinery. 
Wood.hT 

Slag,  uses  of    ...    . 

Slag  glass 


Britten 

Slag,  granulated,  Fr. 

United  States     .    .     . 
Slag  and  slag-wool  pat. 

Slag  paving  blocks     .     . 

Machine  for  making  . 
Slag  utilization,  Iron 

Word,  Middleboro'     . 

Slag   wool,    Greenwood 
iron  works     .... 

Machinery,  Wood,  Br. 
Slag,  furnace  utilintion 
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Slat  Crimp'er.  A  machine  used  for  sharpen- 
ing, by  compre.H.sioii,  the  ends  of  stationary  slats  to 
fit  and  fill  moitises  in  the  stiles. 

The  slats  are  placed  in  the  vertical  guides,  and 


SLATE  ROOF. 
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SLIDE. 


are  delivered  sharpened,  one  with  each  revolution 
of  the  shaft. 

Slate  Roof.  An  economical  system  of  cover- 
me  buildings  with  large  slates  is  as  follows :  The 
rafters  are  placed  at  a  distance  apart  of  1^^' less 
than  the  width  of  the  slates.  Down  the  center 
of  each  rafter  is  nailed  a  Hllet,  thus  forming  a 
rebate  on  each  side,  in  which  the  edges  of  the 
slates  rest,  being  secured  by  putty  or  by  a  second 
fillet  2''  wider  than  the  first  nailed  over  it,  so  as  to 
cover  the  edges  of  the  slates  and  hold  them  down. 
Each  slate  lays  about  3"  over  the  one  below  it. 
Only  half  the  number  is  required  in  this  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  method  of  slating,  and  no 
[x>arding  or  battens  are  necessary. 

Slate  (IreMiar  .  .  .  .  •  "Am.  Man.y'^  Jan.  8,  1679,  p.  12. 
SlAt«  quarry  ....  ''Seieniifie  American,'' xxxvi.S&. 
Slate  trim,  and  punching 

macbine,  Davis.  .  .  •  "  Scientijie  American,'^  xmt.  84. 
Slate  washer,  Smith .    .  •  "SleufUt/fe  Ameriean,'^  xUii.  6. 

Sla'ting.  Black-hoard  Slating  may  be  accom- 
plished with  the  following  mixture :  10  ounces 
pulverized  pumice  stone,  12  otmces  lampblack,  6 
ounces  pulverized  rotten  stone,  16  ounces  shellac, 
and  1  gallon  alcohol.  Mix  the  first  three  in  enough 
alcohol  to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  disrolve  the 
shellac  in  the  rest  of  the  alcohol.  Mix  all  together. 
It  may  be  put  on  brown  paper  (such  as  surveyore 
use),  as  well  as  on  walls  or  boards. 

Or,  dissolve  2  ounces  of  gum  shellac  in  1  pint  of 
alcohol,  and  after  it  is  well  dissolved,  which  will 
take  about  two  days,  add  1  ounce  of  lampblack  and 
2  ounces  of  powdered  rotten  stone  or  powdered 
emery.    Apply  with  a  flat  brush. 

Slat  I'ron.  The  iron  shoe  or  termination  of 
the  bow  or  blat  of  a  carriage  top.  The  thoe  is 
hinged  to  the  stem  by  a  pivot-pin  and  has  an  en- 
velope of  leather.  The  illustration  represents  a 
three  bow  pattern  made  with  a  sleeve  running 
through  the  slats  to  give  them  free  action,  and  pre- 
vent their  binding  on  the  nut  and  turning  it  off 

Fig.  2180. 


MaeUUan,  Br.   .    .    .  •  ''Engineer,"  xlviii  266. 

Vantkerin,  Oer.      .    .  •  "Engineer,-'  xlix.  116. 

Pout,  Belgium  .    .     .  •  '^Engineer,''  xlix.  JIL 

Brunon,  fr •  ''Engineer,'-'  xlix.  241. 

Aauter,  Br •  '* Engineer,"  xlix.  304. 

And  permanent  way  iron. 

JCfr«eA,  Belgium     .    .•  "SngUMer,"  xlviii.  445. 

Wm.  KUr,  Oer.      .     .  •  "Engineer,'*  xlviii.  446. 
SleepiQg  car,  Leighlon  .     "RaUroad  GaxetU,»  xxi.  181. 

KeUogg ^ '*SeUntiJie  American,"  xxxrii.  2^ 

Sleeping  car  berth,  HiOM  •  *' Seieni{fie  American, '  xli.  807. 

Britijih "2^01*  ^«,"  xxi.,  Fel».  21,  p.  6. 

Sleeve.  A  short,  relatively  larger,  pipe  which 
receives  the  ends  of  two  smaller  ones  and  forms  a 
coupling  therefor.  It  may  have  bell  or  flanged 
ends,  bee,  also.  Hub,  which  has  a  similar  purpose 
but  somewhat  different  shape. 

Sleeve  Nut.  A  double  nut  with  right  and  left 
hand  threads  for  attaching  the  joint  ends  of  rods 
or  tubes. 

rig.  2281. 


Slat  Iron. 

Sleep'er.  Iron  Cross-tie.  This  tie  is  semi- 
elliptical  in  shape,  resting  simply  on  the  ballast. 
The  rail  is  fastened  to  the  cross-tie  by  a  jaw  bone 
chair  that  is  formed  in  two  portions  that  hook  into 
one  another  and  hold  the  rail  as  in  a  vise.  Half 
of  the  chair  is  fastened  to  the  cros»s-tie  by  a  bolt 
preferably  on  the  outside  of  the  track  while  the 
other  hnlf  hooks  into  the  first  beneath  the  croes- 
tie  and  is  immovable.  An  ordinary  eye-headed  bolt 
entering  throupfh  the  hole  of  the  tie  adapts  itself  to 
the  end  of  this  movable  arm,  and  by  its  successive 
tightening  compensates  for  any  dow'nw^ard  wear  of 
the  rail. 

Iron,  Rork •  "Min.  ^  Sc.  Press,''  xxxvii.  393. 

Railway  (of  glaM). 

SifTtlens *"  Scientific  Atnerienn,'' x]i.  201. 

Piv«!rvlng "Enfrineenni!,"xxx.\b. 

Iron  Railway,  HiJf,  Ger.  •  "Ene^ineer,'  xlviii.  359. 

MnrdnnnfU,  l\r.      .     ••  "Knciwfrr,'' xlviii.  427. 

Hohene^'^rr,  Ger.        .  •  "Engineer,''  xlviii.  427. 

Hensinm'T    von    Wal- 
descQ^T ••*E/ie-»ni'«-,"  xlviii.  427. 

Schemer,  Br.      ...  *  "Eni;inctr,"  xlviii.  .30,3. 

Livesey,  Br •  "Engineer,''  xlviii.  196,  315. 


Steeve  Nut, 

Slick'er.  {Leather.)  Steel,  A  rectangular  piece 
of  steel  about  5'^  long.  The  edge  is  also  a  rectan- 
gle, and  is  sharpened  upon  the  rub-stone  bv  grind- 
ing it  perpendicularly,  and  then  upon  each  side, 
producing  thus  two  edges  (or  rather  right  angles) 
by  which  the  leather  is  scraped  instead  of  being 
cut.  It  is  used  to  remove  excess  of  water,  oil,  etc., 
from  leather.  Its  applications  are  various.  It  has 
a  handle  like  that  of  a  stock-stone. 

Glass  or  Lignum-vitce.  These  are  similar  in  form 
and  dimensions  to  the  steel  slicker,  but  the  blades 
are  made  either  of  thick  plateelass  or  lignuni- 
vitae.  The  edges  are  rounded  mstead  of  being 
rectangular.  They  are  chiefly  used  to  smooth  out 
and  polish  leather. 

Buffing.  This  slicker  has  a  narrower,  longer,  and 
very  much  thinner  blade  than  the  others.  Its  edge 
^^^^  has  an  acute  angular  longitudinal  groove 
HHH  running  along  it,  thus  foiming  two  very 
^^^^^^  keen  cutting  edges,  which  are  kept  in 
proper  condition  by  the  flnger-steel.  It 
}  IS  used  by  placing  one  edge  and  the  stock 
^^  flat  upon  the  leather,  the  latter  being 
3C53  stretched  upon  the  table,  and  forcibly 
pushing  it  forward,  taking  off  thiu  sha- 
vings from  the  grain  surface.  When  one  edge  is 
dulled  the  slicker  is  turned  over  and  the  other  side 
used  until  it  loses  its  edge,  when  the  finger-steel 
must  again  be  brought  into  requisition. 

Whitening.  This  instrument  has  almost  the 
same  form  and  dimensions  as  the  bnffing  slicker, 
but  instead  of  a  reentrant  angle  along  the  edge,  it 
has  a  very  narrow  rectangular  one,  whose  angles 
ape  kept  sharp  by  the  fin^r-steel. 

SUck'er-sideB.  {Mining.)  Smooth,  polished 
surfaces  of  walls  caused  by  violent  trituration. 

SUck'ing.  (Leather.)  An  operation  consisting 
in  scraping  the  leather,  to  remove  superfluous  wa- 
ter or  grease,  and  eradicate  the  marks  left  by  the 
stock-stone. 

Slide.  {Lumbering.)  A  chute  for  logs  over 
rapids  or  shoals  where  such  obstructions  to  floating 
logs  exist  in  rivers.  The  slides  of  the  Ottawa  river 
extend  at  intervals  for  200  miles  above  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

On  the  river  Sagiienaj  there  is  a  Rlide  6,84(y  long,  nith  a 
boom  1,314' ;  and  dami,  piero,  and  bolkhrad.  The  works 
extend  over  a  distance  ox  about  nix  miles.  Slides  are  con- 
structed on  the  riven  SL  Maurice,  Qatincau,  Madavaj^ka, 
Petawawa,  and  Du  Moine.     On  the  riven  mentioned  the 
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worki  are  Raid  to  comprira  :  Slides,  12,83&' :  boomii,  67,799^ ; 
daiDB,  17,79V  ;  baikhwdii,34«' ;  bridges,  2,216" ;  piers,  141. 

Slide  Cut'-off.  {Steam,)  An  independent 
sliding  plate  riding  on  the  back  of  the  main  valve, 
of  whicn  Meyer's  system  of  valve-gear  is  a  familiar 
instance. 

Slide  Rest.  This  rest  has  an  ordinary  cross- 
feed  screw,  but  by  a  movement  of  the  clutch,  the 
Fig.  2282. 


Universal  Slide  Rest. 

screw  becomes    neutral    and    transfers    its    feed 
through  beveled  gears,  to  a  screw  working  at  an 
angle  to  the  first,  the  upper  slide  being  swiveled, 
for  adjusting  to  the  desired  angle,        ^.    ^^^ 
by  means  of  a  degree  scale. 

The  upper  screw  is  also  con- 
trolled by  a  friction  feed  enabling 
the  tool  to  be  quickly  adjusted  by 
hand  without  disengaging  the 
clutch  on  the  cross-feed  screw, 
See  Fig.  2282. 
Skaws  Co.,  Engl. 

'*Scienttfic  American  5Wp.,"  583. 
Slide  Tf>»t  lathe. 

•  *'ScientiJie  American,"  xl.  404. 

Slide  Valve.  This  sliding' 
valve  is  constructed  so  as  to  form 
part  of  the  conducting  pipe,  in- 
stead of  projecting  from  it  ns 
usual,  so  that  the  outlet  to  which 
the  hose  is  attached  can  be  kept 
close  to  the  wall. 

The  sliding  valTe  is  worked  bj  a  rack 
and  pinion  arrangement ;  the  front  or 
cover  plate  is  of  gun  metal,  with  the  out- 
let screwed  to  receiTe  hose,  and  fitted 
with  gun  metal  cap  and  chain,  a,ho 
hand-wheel  or  spanner  or  spindle  fur 
opening  and  closing  the  TalTc. 

•  "&.  American  Sup.,''  803,  •  1627. 
Allen. 

•  **RaUroad  Gazette,'^  xxW.  101. 
Ancona. 

*  ''Railroad  Gazftu,"  tiii.  296. 
Chitrek.  Br. 

♦  ••js:»irjn«T,»xm.  281. 

Er*ritt,BT * ''Engineering,'*  XXX.  7^. 


V   Vuivf. 


WiLwn •*' Railroad  Gazette,-' yi\l.  i 


AveHng  ff  Porter,  Br. 
Balanced,  Wtxner  .     . 

Taylor-  Weatkerhogg 

Weatherhngg      .     . 
Circular,  Webb.    .     .  .  . 

Diagrams,  appa.  for  draw.  *  "  Engineering, 
Expansion  riding  valve. 

Crohn,  Br 

Indicator,  Cooper,  Br.   . 
Locomotive,     Volga     if 

Don  Ry •  •♦J?ii^'fi<«r,' xUx.  876, 


Engineer,'*  xlviii.  430. 

•  "Scientific  American,''  xxir.  874. 

•  ''Seientijir  American  Sup.,'  319. 

•  "Engineering,'-  xxi.  lt;8. 
"    'Engineer,"  xliv.  69, 

-  -  xxi.  888. 


*  **Engifuering,' 

•  "Engineering,'^ 


xxr. 

xxii. 


151. 


Oiler 

Setting  apparatus      .    . 

Seat,  Walkey    .    .    .    . 
Friction  of,  Rose  .    . 
Shifting  for  winding  en- 
gines 

SU'ding   Door 


xxiii.  688. 


Rattroad  Gazette^ 
Engineer,"  xlvi.  877. 
Scieraific  American  Sup.,"  193. 
Railroad  Gazette,"  xxir.  890. 
Scientijic  American,"  xxxvi.  264. 


•  "Engineering,"  xxr.  276. 

^        _  _        One    running    on    hangers, 

sheaves,  rollers,  or  rail ;  as  distinguished  from  one 
swinging  on  hinges. 


81i'ding-door  Lock.  A  lock  made  especially 
for  fastening  sliding  doors  of  cars,  for  instance. 
Such  locks  usually  have  a  hook  which  engages  in  a 
corresponding  catch  attached  to  the  door-post. 
The  hook  may  be  locked  by  a  bolt  operatable  by  a 
key. 

Slings.  {Boat.)  Ropes  with  hooks  and  thim- 
bles whereby  to  hook  the  tackles  to  the  ring  bolts 
of  the  boat  in  lowering  or  hoisting. 

{A  hoisting  device.)  A  pair  of  nooks  for  clasping 
a  can  or  cask  to  be  lifted. 

Sling  Wag'on.  A  military  wagon  for  carry- 
ing a  cannon  slung  beneath  the  hind  axle,  which 
has  a  large  pair  of  wheels.  Plate  XLVL,  ** Ord- 
nance Report,    1877. 

Russian  gun  sling,  Fig.  27,  Appendix  L,  same 
report. 

Slip  Shave.  A  point  or  shave  made  to  slip 
over  the  nose  of  the  mold-board. 

Slip  Stop'per.  {Nautical.)  A  cable  stopper 
so  arranged  as  to  be  cast  loose  suddenly  when  re- 
quired. 

SUt'-bar  Sight.  {Rifle.)  A  form  of  sight 
having  a  plate  with  a  vertical  slit.  See  Bar  and 
Slit-sioht. 

Slit'ting  Mill.  An  English  term  for  a  gang 
of  thin  saws,  used  in  ripping  pine  balks,  known  as 
deaU,  into  thin  boards.  A  resawing  operation. 
See  Resawino. 

Slit'ting  Shear.  A  machine  for  slitting  sheet 
metal. 

In  Bliss's  machines,  Nos.  104  and  106  of  the  1881 
catalogue,  sheet  metal  up  to  18  gage  (Browne  & 
Sharpe)  is  received  in  a  roll,  fed  automatically,  and 
the  scrap  coiled. 

Sliv'er-ing  Knife.  {Fishinq.)  For  slicing 
the  flesh  from  the  sides  of  fish,  to  be  used  as  bait. 

Sliv'er  Lap  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  designed 
to  unite  in  one  broad  sheet  or  lap  a  number  of 
slivers  or  ends  of  cotton  from  the  carding  engine. 

The  sliTer,  when  stripped  from  the  doffer  of  the  carding 
engine,  passes  to  a  coiler,  by  which  it  is  deposited  with  me- 
chanical regularity  into  a  can.  A  certain  number  of  these 
cans  are  placed  behind  the  sliver  lap  machine,  and  the  sliver 
is  drawn  from  them  through  guides  to  a  pair  of  fluted  rollers 
which  press  the  fibers,  and  form  them  into  a  fleece.  They 
are  then  wound  on  a  bobbin  reTolviog  between  two  iron 
reroWing  plates.  The  slivers  are  made  to  pass  over  amnm- 
ber  of  spoons,  so  arranged  that  if  any  of  the  slivers  break 
the  machine  immediately  stops.  When  cotton  with  short 
staple  is  used,  two  calender  rollers  are  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  table  to  assist  the  sliver  in  its  passage  from  the  can 
to  the  guide  plate. 

Slot  Bor'er.  A  tool  used  for  opening  the  cut 
in  connection  with  slotting  machines. 

Slot-bor'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  intended 
to  supersede  reciprocating  mortising  machines  in 
which  the  wood  had  first  to  be  bored  so  as  to  give 
clearance  for  the  chisel ;  this  machine  combining 
tlie  two  operations  in  one. 

In  these  machines  the  workman  presses  the  borer  in  with 
his  right  hand,  and  moves  the  wood  with  the  other.  The 
horixontal  machines  are  especially  adapted  to  usual  morti»- 
ing.     See  Rotart  Mobtiswo  Machi>«,  fupra. 

Slot  Drilling  Ma-chine'.  Whitworth's  self- 
acting  slot-drilling  machine  has  a  sliding  head-stock 
carrying  the  crank  motion.  The  drill-spindle  re- 
volves in  conical  steel  bearings.  It  has  a  horizon- 
tal slide-bed  and  two  tables  adjustable  vertically 
and  longitudinally. 

Double,  self-acting. 

Daglish,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  298. 

Slotting  machine. 

Afquith,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxrii.  267. 

Collier,  hr •  "Engineer,"  xliii.TM. 

Collier  If  Co.      .     .     .  •  "  Seienti^  Amer,"  xxrviii.  243. 

English *"Seientt/ie  American,"  xxxHr. 
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ReT«rsible  tool  aito.  for 

Oarvte,  Br.    ...  •  ''Enginetnng,"  Oct.  16, 1880. 

Sellers •  Thurston's  "  Vienna  Eacp.  Kept*' 

IL  218. 
Skarpe.  Stewart  ^  Co., 
Br.         •  ^'Enginetring,'  xxt.  488. 

Slub'bisg  Frame.  A  machine  used  in  the 
process  of  cotton  spinning  next  to  the  draw-frame, 
to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  sliver  and  impart  to 
it  a  little  twist  previous  to  its  passage  through  the 
intermediate  frame,  the  roving  frame  (and  where 
fine  counts  are  spun,  the  jack  frame)  which  delivers 
it  to  the  mule. 

The  tlubbing  frame  exhibited  bj  DodHoa  and  Barlow,  at 
Philadelphia,  had  36  flpindlen.  W  lift,  8"^  opace,  three  lines 
of  rollers,  and  single  boss  top  rollers. 

It  was  claimed  to  i)os.He.«s  the  following  adrantagee  :  — 

1.  The  differential  motion  in  complftely  boxed  up,  so  that 
no  dirt  or  fly  can  get  among  the  whei'l.'^ ;  there  is  only  one 

i>laoe  for  lubricating  this  motion,  and  the  oil  cannot  worlc 
tseli  out  but  trawls  to  each  bearing  which  requires  lubrica- 
ting, -e  ^ 

2.  The  swing  lever  which  carries  the  carrier  wheel  that 
drives  the  bottom  shaft,  is  firmly  hung  from  the  boun  and 
has  no  vibration  at  whatever  speed  the  spindles  may  revolve. 
In  the  swing  there  are  also  loose  bracliets  or  slides,  which 
work  on  a  planed  surface,  and  when  the  wheel  becomes  so 
far  worn  as  to  be  slack  in  gear  with  the  bottom-shaft  wheel, 
these  slides  can  be  loosened,  and  the  wheels  can  be  nicely 
adjusted  by  a  few  turns  of  a  screw. 

3.  When  the  frame  is  doffing,  the  bottom  cone  drum  is 
worked  up  by  a  screw  either  from  back  or  front.  Both  ends 
Of  the  bottom  cone  rising  simultaneously,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  cones  to  become  unparallel. 

4.  The  tapering  motion,  which  is  carried  on  a  nil  attached 
to  two  of  the  lifting  »\Mm,  inRt««d  nf  hv  a 
bracket  fixed  to  the  lifriu/  rrtil,  !•<   niiTfrora 
much  more  rigid  and  n  :    ikely  tn  get  out 
of  order.     The  taper  i    «  .rk.  .1  h\  a  Otic-cat 
square  rack,  which,  bein.   [.,  .i,.  .\,>u  nil  «iir- 
facet,  causes  the 
rack  to  work  very 
smoothly  and  con- 
sequently a  rM^ular 
taper  on  the  bobbins 
is  obtained. 

water  way  with  1  _:3. 
valve  or  gate  for  ^^^^^ 
controlling   the" 
flow    of    water. 
See     **  Af  e  c  h. 
Dict.y  p.  2217. 

A' water  way  with  trap,  stop-valve,  or  screen  for 
the  arrest  of  obstructive  substances. 

For  silver  tailings,  Nev.  •  ^'En^neerin^,'*  xxx.  395,  4ol. 

Ore,  Evnns *'Min.  If  Se,  Press,"  xxxvii.  406. 

Valve,  Kquilibrium. 

B<mshaWf  Br.     .    .     .  •  ^^Engineer,"  xliv.  148. 

Sluice  Fork.  A  many  tined  fork  for  clearing 
obstructive  substances  out  of  sluice  ways  and  water 
courses. 

Slai'oes.   (Mining.)   Boxes  joined  together,  set 

Fig.  2286. 


Sluice. 


Sluice  Valve*, 


with  riffle  blocks,  through  which  is  washed  aurifer- 
ous earth. 

Sluice  Valve.  A  sliding  valve  made  so  as  to 
be  secured  to  the  bulk-head  by  three  bolts  instead 
of  by  screwed  shank  and  fly-nut.  For  vessels  built 
in  compartments,  with  gun-metal  frame  and  valve. 
It  passes  upward  through  a  brass  hinged  flap  oo 
decK  above,  so  as  to  open  valve  without  going  be- 
low.    Fig.  2285. 

Smash'ing  Press.    An  embossing  press. 

Smee  Bafter-y.  {Electricity.)  A  single  fluid 
battery  having  a  sheet  of  roughened  platinum  be- 
tween two  plates  of  linc  in  sulphonc  add.  See 
"Mech,  Diet.,''  p.  2220. 

Preseott*s  '^ Electricity ,"  •  74  ;  Qanot.  •  689. 
De  Moneel,  Pari*,  1866,  107. 
Noud,  London,  1859,  •  274. 
Shaffner,  N.  Y.,  185§,  •  93. 
Niaudet^  American  tnuulation,  •  64. 
Poggendorfs  improvement,  Niaudet,  69. 

Smelt'ing  Fur'nace.    A  furnace  for  reducing 
ores.     See  ''Mech.  Diet.,"  p.  2220,  et  seq, 
Boston  &,  Col.  Smelting 

Works •"E*i«iiMmfi|r,*' xxii.247,  817. 

Kony,  India     .     .    .    .  •"&nV»rt>:  >iw»mc«n,"  xxri.  161. 

Smoke'-burn-ing  Fur'nace.  M.  Ten-Brink's 
smoke-burning  furnace  has  the  heater  placed  below 
with  its  major  axis  at  right  angles  and  horizontal 
to  that  of  the  boiler.  One  or  two  furnaces  traverse 
the  heater,  making  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of 
48°.  In  these  furnaces  is  placed  the  grate,  formed 
of  a  table  and  bars,  the  latter  resting  on  the  table  at 
one  extremity  and  at  the  other  on  a  support  at  the 
end  of  the  furnace.  The  table  has  two  lateral  sides 
surmounted  by  a  cover  so  that  a  close  four  sided 
box  is  formed  upon  the  door  and  grate  extremities. 
The  front  piece  to  which  this  box  is  attached  is  a 
plate  of  cast-iron  in  which  several  different  open- 
ings are  made.  A  flue  regulated  by  a  hinged  cover 
above  the  entrance  to  the  furnace  admits  air  in 
order  to  insure  the  complete  combustion  of  disen- 
gaged gases. 

See  also  "Scientijic  American  Sup."  962. 

Smoke  burning  furnace.  •  *'Scienti/U  Amer.,*^  xxxrii.  282. 

Dumery •  Laboulaye's    *'Dict.,^'    iv.,    '*F»- 

m<«*,"  Fig.  3538. 
Smoke  preventive      .    .*  "Scientijic  American  Smp.^*' 9^. 
r^^moke  burning  furnaces. 

On,  Hill *•  Van  Nostrnnd's  Mag.,^'  xxii.  62 

Smoke-burning  furnace.     **En^.  &  Min.  Jomr,,''  xxvL  422 

Ctork *^lron  Age,"'  xxii.,  Nov.  21,  p.  '2f}. 

Smoke  burning  grate. 

Jordan •  **Sri>n«i/Sc  .4mm«m/*  xxi v.  4<«3. 

Smoke  consumer  .     .     .      "Seifnti/ic  Ameriran,"  xxxv.  11 
Smoke-consuming  furnace  ^^Srientifir  Ameriran,*'  xxxix.  1^. 

Hojft ***  Scientijic  Afneriean  Sup.,"  1120. 

Smoke  Con-su'mer.  The  methods  proposed 
for  consuming  smoke  are  very  numerous. 

Pa^dn  proposed  the  downward  draft,  making  the  smoke 
descend  through  the  fire,  as  in  Delasme's  iMuie  oumer.  16<5 
(Fig.  6911,  p.  2410,  ''Meeh.  Diet.**).  In  Papin  s  the  draft  was 
obtained  by  means  of  a  blower ;  the  idea  has  nerer  fructified 
into  useful  form. 

Watt  had  a  wide  dead-plate  between  the  furnace  doors  and 
grate  bars ;  on  this  the  coal  was  coked  before  being  poshfd 
back  and  burnt.  This  plan  is  excellent,  but  requires  careful 
attention.  The  smoke  and  gases  evolved  in  combustioa  of 
the  fresh  coal  are  consumed  while  passing  over  the  inean- 
descent  mass  of  fuel  at  the  back  of  the  furnace. 

A  given  quantity  of  air  has  been  introduced  above  the 
fire-bars,  to  insure  the  combustion  of  the  smoke;  this  ii 
good  in  theor>-,  but  the  regulation  is  difficult  in  practice,  aft, 
when  coal  is  freshly  introduced,  a  larger  quantity  of  aU'  i« 
retiuireil  than  at  other  times. 

Henderson's  mechanical  stoker  has  hoppen  above  the  fur- 
nace doors,  and  the  coal  is  gradually  dropped  into  the  fur- 
naces by  aut4)matic  devices  driven  by  the  engine.  St^ 
Stoker. 

Prideaux*s  has  fire  doors,  in  which  the  air  enters  through  a 
number  of  Venetian  lattices,  and  is  wanned  by  contact  rith 
metallic  plates  before  reaching  the  furnace. 
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Fig.  2286. 


Murphy*s  Smokeless  Fumacf. 

Riekardson,  C.  J.  "  The  Smoke  Nuisance,  and  Its  Retnedy 
by  Means  of  WaterV  With  Remarks  on  Liquid  Fuel.  Lon- 
don, isee. 

Smoke  Con-Bump'tion.  A  new  device  in 
smoke  consumption  on  trial  in  Chicago  has  special 
adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  boilers. 

A  Jet  of  Bteam  is  introduced,  oreatinsc  a  raeuum  into  which 
the  outer  air  runheit,  and  the  commingled  Rteam  and  air  are 
delivered  into  the  fire  chamber.  In  this  the  proportions  are 
one  part  steam  to  two  hundred  parts  of  atmospheric  air. 

This  creates  an  intense  draft,  and,  it  is  claimed,  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  soot. 

Smokeless  Fur'nace.  Murphy's  smokeless 
furnace  (see  Figs.  2286,  2287)  obtains  its  complete 
eombnstion  by  a  natural  draft,  being  fed  automat- 
ically, and  having  a  steady,  uniform  &ed  and  there- 
fore an  even  temperature.' 

The  fuel  is  put  into  magasines  and  pushed  very  slowly  on 
plates,  cooking  it  before  it  enters  upon  the  grates.  A  cur- 
z«nt  of  air  by  natoral  draft  passes  over  the  heated  arch  above 

Fig.  2287. 


and  down  at  the  sides,  supplying  the  mixture  of  air  necessary 

for  perfect  combustion. 

<<  ..        ^-Mtumanot, Regan*  *^  Scientific  American  Sitp.y"  1868. 

•re,  Br.  .     .     .    .  •  "fiii^iMtfr,"  xWii.  79. 
>i  <  preventer  for 

r;   toilers     .    .    .  •  "Sneiui/ic  American  a^p.,*'  624. 
-lit..*.,  ^lack,  Hetoitt     .  •  ''Railroad  Gazette,-'  xxiii.  469. 

VV.MnUbuming,  Finley  •  "Railroad  Gazette,''''  xxiv.  281. 

Ian  t.uiotire,  Tysmer   ^*  ''Scientific  American,'^  xl.  86. 

I't  iiH   Railway  ...  *  "Engineering,''^  xxlv.  128. 

Smooth'ing  I'ron.  Pott's  Cold 
Handle  Double-pointed  Smoothing  Iron 
has  a  semi-circular  handle  that  is  made 
of  a  non-conducting  material,  so  as  not 
to  convey  the  heat  from  the  iron  below, 
and  is  attachable  to  the  iron  by  a  spring 
catch  that  holds  it  in  position  while  in 
use/  and  is  readily  detached  through  the 
])ressure  by  the  finger  of  the  knob  above 
when  it  is  desired  to  transfer  it  to  another 
iron.     Sec  Fig.  2288. 

SnterpriseCo.  •  "Iron  Age,^^  xlx.,  Jan.  4,  p.  1. 
Sad  iron,  Hasen- 

ritter  .    .    .  •  "Iron  Ag«,^^  xvii.,  Jan.  28,  p.  6. 
Sad  iron  and  fluting  roller. 

Kranur  .    .    •  "Scientific  Jmmeofi,"  xli.  102. 

The  gas-heating  toilet  smoothing  iron 
(see  Fig.  2289),  it  is  said,  can  be  heated  in 
three  minutes  on  any  ordinary  gas  burner. 
They  are  especially  adapted  for  gentlemen  to  iron 


Mmrphy^i  SmoktUss  Furnace. 
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their  silk  hats,  and  for  ladies  while  traveling ;  also 
for  dress-making  and  _,    „«qq 

other  general  '^«'^^' 

uses. 

8  mooth 
Plane.  One  the 
bit  of  which  is 
set  at  a  relative- 
ly more  obtuse/ 
angle  than  that  \ 
of  a  block  plane. 
The  former  is 
for  planing  with 
the  grain ;  the 
latter  across  it. 
See  Fig.  2290. 
See  Block 
Plans.  See 
also  Scraper 
Plane. 

Smut  Ma- 
chine'. A  machine  for  cleaning  from  wheat 
the  smut,  and  also  dirt  and  the  beard,  the 
latter  on  the  end  opposite  to  the  germ.  By 
a  certain  vigor  in  the  process  the  bran  is 
also  partially  removed.  The  wheat  is  passed 
between  sharply  roughened  or  pointed  iron 


Smoothing 
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Fig.  2290. 


**  Victor"  Smooth  FUm*. 

soifaces,  as  teeth  or  wire  brush,  or  beaten  upon 
the  surface  of  a  cylinder  or  conical  frustum,  re- 
volving^ at  high  speed  within  a  metallic  case  perfo- 
rated with  holes  or  slits,  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  dust  to  escape  and  presenting 
a  rough  surface. 

Uowe«,  Babcock &Qo.%  machine forremovingimut,  point- 
ing, and  cleaning  grain  i8  fhown  in  Fig.  2291. 

The  wheat  enters  at  A,  pameti  through  the  cylinder  B  B. 
comeii  through  c  to  i>,  where  it  encounters  the  current  oi 
air  produced  by  the  exhauMt-fan,  which  conducta  the  light 

Fig.  2291. 


Wheat  Grading  and  Puri/yinti  Machine. 

kemalfi  to  £,  the  bran  to  P,  and  the  fan-chamber  which 
leadfl  to  the  (lust  and  bran  chamber.  The  air  mnreff  in  the 
direction  iudicnted  by  the  arrowu.  The  particU'8  of  du«t, 
haim,  f^mut,  etc.,  that  paM  through  the  walls  of  the  cylin- 
der B  B,  an*  carried  by  the  exhaust  to  F.  The  excellence  of 
the  work  of  this  ninrhine  \n  indorsed  by  Profei'sor  Kick  in 
his  oflioial  n-port  to  the  Aut<triaii  govemment. 

The  Eureka  nmut  and  separating  machine  has  a  separator 
attachment  above  the  shoe  in  such  manner  provided  tliat  the 
dust  from  the  enJlre  machine  in  all  absorbed  by  the  fan. 

The  rnj>ftcity  of  No.  2  is  4<)toG  >  busboln  per  hour,  and  like 
the  NoH.  0  and  I  has  two  sepamtorn.ono  before  and  one  after 
the  scourer.  Motion,  625  revolutions  per  minute.  Stand- 
ard size,  pulley  10"  with  OJ"  face. 

Snap  Ac'tion.  {Firearm.)  As  distinpnished 
from  a  lever  pun  ;  onewliichas  the  hinged  barrel 
clones  is  fnntened  by  a  spring  catch. 

Snap  Block.  (Nautical.)  •  A  block  with  an 
opening  in  tlie  side  at  which  the  rope  may  be  laid 
in  the  sheave  without  the  trouble  of  reeving  it  in. 
See  Fig.  2292. 

Snap  Ma-ohine'.      A  machine  for  cutting  a 


Fig.  2292. 


Snap  Block. 

blanket  of  dough  into  snaps.  A  kind  of  biscuit ; 
ginger  snaps  for  instance.  See  Cracker  Ma- 
chine. 

SnarVing.  A  mode  of  producing  repouss^  work 
upon  any  hollow  ware  of  sheet  gold,  silver,  etc.,  by 
blows  delivered  inside.  The  snarling  tool  is  placed 
in  a  vise  and  the  protruding  end  enters  the  object 
and  rests  against  the  inside.  A  blow  delivered  on 
the  shank  of  the  snarling  iron  is  transferred  to  the 
object,  and  makes  a  dent  which  appears  as  a  bulge 
on  the  exterior.  See  Snarling  Iron,  p.  2229, 
"Mech.  Did." 

Snatch'ing  Rollers.  {Printing  Machine.)  A 
pair  of  rollers  driven  at  a  somewhat  higher  speed 
than  the  pair  of  holding  rollers  next  in  the  rear  of 
them,  in  order  to  snatch  or  break  the  paper  on  the 
lines  of  the  perforations  and  thus  make  them  into 
separate  sheets. 

Sneak  Box.  The  New  Jersey  sneak  box  is 
from  12'  to  14' in  length;  the  shelving  or  side- 
boards on  the  stern  of  the  boat  are  used  to  hold  the 
decoys  while  the  hunter  rows  to  and  from  the 
shooting  ground.  Used  by  gunners  on  Bamctntt 
and  Little  Egg  Harbor  ^ays,  New  Jersey.  The 
Maryland  ducking-sink  is  used  by  gunners'  on  the 
Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Snood.  {Fishing.)  The  short  line  which  car- 
ries the  hook  and  is  attached  to  the  fishing  line.  A 
suell,  leader^  or  trace. 

Made  of  catgut,  silk,  gimp,  wire,  flax,  silk-worm 
gut,  etc. 

Snow  Flan'ges.  (Railway.)  A  bar  of  iron  or 
steel  attached  to  a  car  or  engine  to  scrape  away 
snow  and  ice  on  the  sides  of  the  heads  of  the  rails 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  flanges  of  the  wheels. 

See  **6'cienf(/ic  American"  xl.  372. 

Sno^  Plow^.  A  plow- shaped  apparatoa 
mounted  on  wheels  and  pro|)elled  by  locomotives* 
used  in  cutting  a  way  through  snow  drifts. 

Thooe  UFed  In  the  rant  drift«  on  the  Pacific  railroad  are  \y 
hi^rh,  lO'  wide,  and  SKy  long.  They  are  mounted  on  ti»o  truck* 
and  weigh  3S,CX)0  pounds  each.  The  hody  of  the  plow  iii  made 
of  the  bent  lumber,  the  furrow  board  of  polinhed  ash,  run- 
ning back  at  nn  angle  of  81^  and  up,  in  a  half  circle  of  19^' 
radius.  The  apron  id  of  I"  boiler  iron  and  haii  fit^el  dhoee, 
clamped  on  the  rail  by  clamp«  3^  long.  The  drifts  sometimes 
become  so  compacted  that  they  resist  the  butting  action  of 
the  plow  for  a  long  time,  and  as  high  as  fifteen  locomotires 
have  united  their  combined  power  before  they  could  pu9h 
the  plow  through  the  drifts. 

Snow  plow,  LitUe  .  .  •  **  Seientijic  Ameriran,''  xxxTi.226. 
Snow  plows,  railway      .  •  ^' Scitntijic  American  Svp.,"  731. 

Snow^  Scra'per.  1.  (Railwajf.)  A  plate  or 
bar  of  iron  attached  to  an  engine  or  car  to  scrape 
snow  and  ice  from  the  rail. 

2.  An  A-sliaped  nlow  made  of  two  scantlings  and 
a  cro««8-piece,  for  cleaning  snow  off  sidewalks.  The 
driver  stands  on  the  cross-piece ;  the  horse  is 
hitched  to  the  point  of  the  A. 

Snug'ger.  A  device  to  imnart  a  smooth  and 
dense  exterior  and  aniform  thickness  to  twine. 
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Soap.  In  the  preparation  of  toflet  or  perfumed 
8oap8,  the  hlocks  of  roogh  soap  are  first  cut  into 
thin  shavings  in  a  planing  machine,  and  the  sha- 
vings are  then  ground  with  coloring  matter,  essen- 
tial oils,  and  scents,  until  they  form  a  homogenous 
paste.  The  machine  for  grinding  contains  granife 
cylinders,  which  pass  the  paste  antomaticidlj  be- 
tween them,  and  finally  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  hopper,  so  that  the  services  of  only  one  attend- 
ant are  required  for  several  machines.  After  the 
pnste  has  been  ground,  it  passes  to  a  machine  called 
the  peloteusef  or  mixing  mill,  which  stretches  and 
draws  it  out  and  prepares  it  for  being  molded  and 
stamped.  The  peloteiise  does  instantly  what  at  one 
time  required  several  weeks  of  scraping,  washing, 
and  drying.  It  is  a  mortar,  in  which  the  soap 
paste  is  packed  until  it  is  freed  of  air,  and  from 
which  it  is  then  forced  by  increase  of  pressure,  pass- 
ing through  draw  plates  of  any  required  cross  sec- 
tion. 

A  self-acting  cutter  divides  the  stream  of  soap 
into  blocks  of  any  desired  size  or  weight. 

Phosphate  of  soda  is  being  used  in  a  composition 
with  the  common  soaps,  as  especially  adapted  for 
use  in  salt  water,  as  well  as  fresh  water. 

( Glass.)  Binoxide  of  manganese  used  to  correct 
the  ^enish  tinge  in  glass,  due  to  the  presence  of 
iron  m  the  sand.  Gla^s  made  with  potash  is  freer 
from  this  coloration  but  is  expensive,  hard,  and 
difficult  to  work. 

Binoxide  of  manganese  in  excess  turns  the  glass 
to  rose  color,  purple,  and  even  black,  according  to 
the  quantity  used.  It  is  used  in  small  quantities  as 
a  corrective.  In  the  French  practice  the  propor- 
tion is  0.5  per  cent 

Soap  machinery,  toilet  .  •  "JMan.  f  Builder,*'  ix.  16,  40. 
Soap  malting  machinery  *  "  Sdeuttjk  Ameriean  Sup.,**  * 


Slicing 
Grinding  . 
K  neading . 


•  ''Engineer,'' 

•  ''Engineer,''  1.  280. 
^   'Engineer,''  I.  280. 


4107. 


Stamping *" Engineer,'' \.2S0. 

Soap  works,  Babbit    .    .  •  "Seienti/ie  American,"  xli.  886. 

SoapCat'ter.  An  apparatus  for  caking  or 
barring  soap  in  manufacture.  See  Soap  Barring 
AND  Cutting  Machine,  p.  2232,  *'Meck.  Diet." 
and  Soap  Cutting  Machine,  p.  2233,  Ibid. 

Soap  Coil.  One  fitting  the  interior  of  a  soap 
boiling  kettle,  and  through  which  the  steam  circu- 
lates to  boil  the  ingredients. 

Sock'et.  A  tool  used  in  well  boring  to  recover 
and  lift  rods  out  of  the  well.  They  are  of  differ- 
ent shapes,  screwing  on  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  at- 
taching by  gripers,  hooks,  shoulders,  collars, 
spreadere,  etc. 


Sock'et  Gud'geon. 

One  in  which  the  gud- 
g  e  o  n  shoulder  s  u  r- 
rounds  the  wooden 
shaft,  instead  of  being 
let  into  the  shaft.  In 
the  illustration  (Fig. 
2293)  it  is  shown  as  at 


Fig.22de. 


Socket  Otidgeon. 


tnched  to  a  conveyor  or  bolt-reel  shaft. 
Sock'et  Pipe.    One  having  an  enlarged  end  to 


ns.23M. 


receive  the  end  of  another  pipe,  and 
contain  the  lead  or  other  cementing 
material  used  in  joining  the  pipes. 

Sock'et  Wash'er.  A  washer 
having  a  counter-sunk  face  into 
which  the  head  of  the  bolt  sinks. 
See  Fig.  2294.  c   i.  ,  nr   i^ 

So'da  A^pa-ra'tus.     Soda  is  ^'^''  ^"'^''• 
manufactured  principally,  now,  from  common  salt. 

The  mannfactare  of  soda  from  kelp  is  comparatiyely  ur.- 
important. 


The  manofactctre  from  the  cryolite  of  Greenland,  is  lim- 
ited practically  to  that  country.  ExtenviTe  deposits  of  nat- 
ural soda,  enouffh  to  supply  the  world's  demands  for  centu- 
ries, are  ndd  to  naTc  been  discorered  in  Wyoming  territorr. 
Large  amounts  of  the  sulphate  of  sodium  are  obtained  in 
France  and  Germany  from  the  mother  liquors  remaining  af- 
ter the  extraction  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Jones  &  Walsh's  furnace  consists  of  a  large  shallow  p:^n, 
exposed  to  a  free  coke  fire  in  which  the  entire  reaction  takes 
place.  An  axle  abore  the  pan  having  a  series  of  propelling 
iron  shovels  agitates  the  salt.  About  U)ur  fifths  of  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  admitted  by  leaden  pipes, 
and  the  machinery  Is  set  in  motion.  The  eTolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  Tery  regnlar.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  a 
small  quantity  is  taken  out  for  test,  and  the  rest  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  added. 

Camack  and  Walker  admit  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sul- 
phuric acid  at  one  end  of  a  long  horizontal  cylindrical  rota- 
ting furnace,  which  issues  at  the  outer  end  in  the  form  of 
soda. 

llarareaTes  and  Robinson  attempt  to  shorten  the  process, 
and  effect  the  formate  of  snlphate  by  bringing  the  gases  from 
the  pyrites  burners,  directly  Into  contact  with  chloride  of  so- 
dium at  the  proper  temperature.  The  finely  powdered  salt 
is  pressed  into  small  cakes  about  l^^'  inches  thick,  and  placed 
in  a  series  of  from  8  to  14  cylinders,  If  in  diameter  and  IS' 
high,  so  united  that  gas  entering  at  one  end  of  the  series 
must  pass  through  all.  The  cylinders  are  kept  at  a  dull  red 
heat  for  fourteen  to  twenty  days.  The  current  of  sulphu- 
rous anhydride,  air,  and  superheated  steam  entering  the  cyl- 
inder in  which  the  reaction  is  nearest  completion,  passes  on 
through  cylinders  containing  less  and  less  of  sulphate  until 
the  mixture  of  gases  and  vapor  is  deprived  of  all  or  nearly 
all  sulphurous  anhydride  when  it  reaches  the  last  cylinder  con- 
taining salt  scarcely  attacked,  and  issues  thence  laden  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  condensing  towers.  As  the  action 
in  one  cylinder  is  completed,  it  is  switched  off  and  emptied 
and  the  next  is  advanced  to  its  place. 

See  Prof.  Jenkins'  report  on  chemical  industries,  "Paris 
Exposition  (1878)  Reports ''  vol.  iv.,  page  82,  et  seq.  And 
Kuhlmann's  report  on  Tne  Chemical  Acts,  Group  111.,  voL 
iv.,  "Centennial  Exhibition  Reports,'''  page  93. 

Soda  appa. ,  *  Lixiviating. 

Shank ^  "Scienti^  American,'"  x\i\.^. 

•  Revolving  furnace      •  "Scientt/ie  Ameriean,"  xliL  67. 
Soda  carbonate  apparatus 

McClosky      .    .    .    .  •••SriV«/i/Sc  Jmer.,"' xxxvi.  226. 
Soda  processes,  Fr.    .     .      "  Scientific  Mnerican  Sup.,' TSSb. 
Soda  process,  SMoayj    .     "<Sct>n/f>Sc  ilm^r.,*' xxxiv.  403. 

So'da  Aah  Re-claim'er. 

Fig.  2295  shows  an  ash  furnace  for  reclaiming  soda-ash 
liquor  after  it  has  been  employed  to  reduce  wood  to  a  pulp. 
The  liquor  is  first  placed  in  a  tank  of  iron  over  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  generally  from  7^  to  15*^  in  strength. 
From  the  tank  it  descends  first  into  an  iron  tray  that  has  a 
slight  slant  to  allow  the  liquor  to  gradually  drop  on  to  the 
next  pan  or  tray.  The  second  tray  is  made  of  fire-brick 
plates,  4S/'  wide  ;  the  third  tray  is  made  the  same  way.  The 
liquor  is  gradually  pushed  down  over  these  trays  until  the 
incinerating  hearth  is  reached.  To  reclaim  liquid  soda  ash 
into  blaidc  ash  requires  a  long  flame  and  high  heat,  as  not 
Qoly  must  the  water  be  evaporated  out  of  the  liquor,  but 
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the  particles  of  wood  muse  b«  burned.  Thin  requires  soft  or 
bituminous  coal,  wtsUa  wood  or  saw-dust ;  by  discharging 
hot  air  on  top  of  the  Are  the  ga«  is  ignited,  and  the  flame  Is 
extended  to  the  top  pan  or  tray. 

So'da-wa'ter  Ap'pa-ra'tUB.  The  principle 
of  making  aerated  wuters  by  the  American  Bvstem 
i«  by  cjiarging  a  cylinder  of  water  with  carbon  gas, 
under  pressure  evolved  by  the  mixing  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  whiting  or  marble  dust.  As  used  in  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies,  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
If  as  is  made  in  a  leaden  generator,  and  by  its  own 
force  issues  into  a  gasometer,  where  it  remains 
until  it  is  pumped,  with  the  water  to  be  bottled, 
into  the  condenser,  and  is  here  mixed  together  by 
an  agitator. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  make  artificial  waters  was 
made  by  Thumiesnen  in  1660,  and  from  then  to  the  prtjsent 
time  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  hati  gradually  been 
perfected.  The  system  at  present  in  use  ia  the  United  King- 
<lom  and  on  the  Continent,  is  identical.  It  is  what  i8  called 
the  **  continuous  direct  action  process."  The  principle  of  this 
U  as  follows :  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  made  in  a  leaden  Tesse) , 
the  carbonate  being  placed  in,  generally  mixed  with  water, 
the  acid,  which  is  contained  in  a  conanaoos  ves.eel.  being 
poured  on  by  a  simple  arrangement  in  Just  sufncicnt  quanti- 
ties to  generate  the  gas,  no  more  being  used  than  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  purpotte,  the  waste  product  when 
exhausted  being  easily  drawn  ofl  and  a  fresh  charge  in- 
MTted. 

Various  materials  are  employed  as  carbonates,  these  vary- 
ing, of  course,  with  circumstances,  depending  entirely  on 
their  handiness  and  cost ,  whiting,  marble  dust,  carbonates 
of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  very  many  other  substances  being 
used.  The  marble  is  supposed  to  effervesce  less  violently 
than  less  compact  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

See  ''Mech.  Diet.,'  pp.  2236,  2237. 

So'da-wa'ter  Foun'tain.    Fig.  2296  shows  a 


Fig.  2296 


seamless  fountain  with  glass 
reservoir  inside  a  copper  one, 
which  withstands  a  pressure 
of  500  lbs.  There  is  no 
pressure  on  the  glass,  as  it  is 
oalanced  by  the  gas  between 
the  two  shells. 

So'da-water  Foun'- 
taln  Cook.  The  coupling 
to  which  the  pipe  is  att«ched 
passes  into  a  square,  hollow 
box,  and  by  means  of  a 
thumb-screw  is  made  tight; 
avoids  all  twisting  and  break- 
ing of  pipes,  and  requires  no 
wrench. 

Sod  Plow.  Avery's 
plow  turns  the  sod  either  to 
right  or  left,  and  lays  it  so  aj* 
to  put  ordinary  grnss  out  of 
aight. 

Sofa  Bed.  A  sofa  whose 
seat  is  hinged  to  o|)en  out, 
the  under  side  of  the  .seat  and  the  exposed  part  of 
the  sofa,  when  unfolded,  forming  a  mattrass. 

Sof t-board'ing.  (Leather.)  Boarding  or 
bruising  the  leather  on  the  Hesh-side;  it  renders 
the  skin  very  pliant. 

Soft  Cen'ter  Steel.  A  composition  of  iron 
and  steel.  A  mold  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
sections  by  sheet  or  plate  iron  partitions.  The 
metals  are  poured  into  their  re.*»pective  chambere, 
and  the  partitions,  fused  by  the  heat,  weld  the  mass 
together.     Used  for  rafes,  plows,  etc. 

„  '^*'*'  character  of  the  center,  that  is,  whether  it  shall  be 
•' hard  ""  or  "soft,"  of  steel  or  iron,  dcpcnd<«  largely  upon 
thf  une  to  which  it  is  to  bo  put.  Where  the  use  demands 
hariliH'ss  on  the  outside  for  protection  against  wearing  or 
abrn.>*ion,aud  at  the  same  time  considerabh' toughness  in  the 
«enter,  as  in  plowr*.  the  center  is  soft  or  of  iron.  For  ease  of 
welding  and  toughness  with  rigidity,  hard  center  or  steel 
center  is  used.  —  Iron  Age. 


ikarnless  Sodn-icater 
Fountain. 


Soft  Paate.  {Ceramics.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  material  of  porcelain,  which  is  semi-iuird 
only.  It  is  of  fine  clay,  with  proportions  of  silex 
and  other  substances.  A  name  applied  either  to 
the  Worcester  paste  of  England  or  to  the  vicux 
Sevres.    See  Porcelain. 

Soil  Branch.  A  sewer  pipe,  making  lateral 
connection  with  the  hopper  of  a  water-closet. 

Fig.  2297. 


Soil  Branches. 

a.  Single  soil  branch.  b.   Double  soil  brmach. 

c.  llospital  soil  bimach. 

Soil  Pipe.     A  sewer  pipe  serving  a  wate^ 
closet. 

Soil-pipe  ventilator,  BoyU,  Br.,  •  " £i«ftis««n'iv/*  xxix.  127. 

Soil  Pul'ver-i-aer.    An  implement  for  trituia* 
-_  .!_  ^  -^     sparing  for  seeding. 

I8K  Harrow;  Clod  Crusher; 


ting  the  earth  in  preparing  for  seeding 

See  Harrow  ;  I) —  " '" 

Roller,  etc 


Solaire.  An  apparatus  for  using  directly  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  resolution  of  this  dif- 
ficult problem  has  been  attempted  from  the  time  of 
Hem  of  Alexandria,  a.  c.  100,  bv  Baptista  Porta, 
Martini,  Kircher,  Bclidor,  Oliver  Evans,  Ericsson. 

The  question  is  considered  at  some  length  in 
Laboulaye's  "Di'ctionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures'* 
tome  iii.,  article  "  Solaire/'  where  Mouchbt*s  appa- 
ratus is  described  and  represented. 

Solar  Boil'er.  An  apparatus  intended  to 
utilize  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Fig.  2298  shows  Prof.  Mouchot's  solar  boiler.  A  is  a  glas» 
bell ;  if  is  a  boiler  with  a  double  enrelope ;  D  is  a  steam- 
pipe  ;  J?  is  a  feed-pipe ;  F  is  a  conical  silrered  minor ;  0  o 
is  a  spindle  around  n-hich  a  motion  is  given  to  the  machine 
from  east  to  west ;  H  is  the  gearing  reguUting  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  apparatus  on  the  spindle  G  a,  according  to  the 
seasons  ;  /  Is  a  safety -valTe :  A^  is  a  pressure-gage,  and  X  is  a 
water-gage.  The  mirror  has  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
with  pamllel  bases,  and  the  generating  line  makes  an  angle 
of  46°  with  the  axis  of  the  cone.  The  incident  rays  strikius 
IHirallel  to  the  axis,  are  reflected  normally  to  this  axis,  and 
give  a  heat  area  of  maximum  intensity  for  a  giren  openiog 
of  mirror.  The  reflectors  are  formed  of  12  silrered  secton', 
carried  by  an  iron  frame  in  the  grooves  of  which  they  slide. 
The  diameter  of  opening  is  112.3'/  at  the  top  and  89.3^' at  the 
bottom,  giving  an  effective  mirror  area  of  about  45  squan 
feet.  The  Imttom  of  the  mirror  is  formed  of  a  cast-iron  disk 
to  add  weight  to  the  apparatus.  In  the  center  of  this  disk 
Is  placed  the  boiler,  the  height  of  which  Is  equal  to  that  of 
the  mirror.  It  is  of  copper  blackened  on  the  outeMe,  and  ia 
formed  of  two  concentric  bell-shaped  envelopes  connected 
at  their  base  by  a  wrought-iron  ring.  The  larger  envelop© 
i!«31.5"  high,  and  the  smaller,  19.68"  ;  their  respect  ire  diame- 
ters are  11.02''  and  8.C6".  The  water  is  introduc«d  between 
the^  two  envelopes,  so  that  it  forms  a  cylinder  1.18^'  thick. 
The  amount  of  water  does  not  exceed  4.4  gallons,  and  about 
one  third  of  the  annular  space  is  left  as  a  steam-chamber. 
The  inner  envelope  remains  empty  ;  it  is  famished  on  one 
side  with  a  copper  pipe  leading  from  the  ateam-chamber, 
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Fig.  2396. 


Fig.  22d0. 


SoUir  Boiler 


and  eoniieet«d  with  the  motor  by  a  flexible  tube.  At  the 
foot  of  the  boiler  is  placed  the  feed-water  tube.  The  glaM 
enTelope  or  bell  \»  Xb'ib"  in  diameter,  and  88.46''  high,  the 
thickness  of  the  glau  being  .^"  thiclc.  A  space  of  nearly 
2/'  is  thus  left  between  the  sides  of  the  glass  and  the  copper 
envelope. 

The  apparatns  is  mounted  on  an  inclined  axis,  the  angle 
of  which  can  be  made  to  change  to  correspond  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  a  rotating  moTemeut  of  15^  per  hour 
can  also  be  given  to  it.  To  effect  this  double  object,  the 
apparatus  is  carried  on  trunnions  resting  on  a  shaft  perpen- 
dicular to  their  axis,  and  this  shaft  forms,  from  north  to 
south  with  the  horizon,  an  angle  corresponding  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place.  Two  rooTements  result  from  this  ar- 
rangement which  permit  the  apparatus  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  sun,  since  hy  a  half  reTolufiou  it  turns  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  whilst  by  an  annual  rotation  of  46^  at  most  on 
the  trunnions,  it  is  brought  opposite  the  sun  in  all  posi- 
tions. This  double  movement  is  effected  by  means  of  worm 
gearing,  the  first  being  repeated  at  half-hour  Intervals,  the 
second  every  eight  days. 

Bxperimenrs  made  with  this  apparatus  at  Tours  showed 
that  in  40  minutes  44  lbs.  of  water  were  xmiaed  from  a  tem- 
perature of  68"  to  252^,  and  thence  to  a  pressure  of  5  atmos- 
pheres. In  less  than  15  minutes,  33  lbs.  of  water  of  212^ 
were  rai.<*cd  to  307*^.  Finally,  in  favorable  weather,  11  lbs.  of 
water  have  been  evaporated  per  hour.  The  steam  generated 
was  employed  for  driving  a  pump. 

The  inventor  of  this  apparatus  points  out  various  uses  for 
which  it  may  bo  employed^  especially  in  warm  climates,  as, 
for  exAmpIe,  for  the  distillation  of  water,  either  on  ship- 
board or  in  rainless  countries,  for  the  manufacture  of  ice, 
in  connection  with  the  Carrt^  apparatus  for  the  distillation 
of  alcohol,  etc.,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Solar  Ca-lorlc  En'gine.  Fig.  2299  repre- 
sents Captain  £ricsson*s  new  engine  for  the  utili- 
zation of  solar  heat  in  the  production  of  motive 
power.  It  is  calculated  that  the  heat  radiate<l  by 
the  san  daring  nine  hours  per  day,  for  all  the  lati- 
ludes  comprised  between  the  equator  and  the  45th 
parallel,  corresponds  per  minute  and  per  square 
foot  of  normal  surface  to  the  direction  of  the  rajs 
to  3.5  thermo  units  of  772  foot  pounds.  Hence,  a 
surface  of  100  square  feet  would  give  a  power  of 
270,000  foot  pounds,  or  from  8  to  9  horse-power. 
The  engine  illustrated  is  on  the  caloric  system,  and 
has  run  at  420  revolutions  per  minute  with  the  sun 
near  the  zenith  and  during  fine  weather. 

Solar  caloric  engine. 

Ericuon •  "SnVno/ic  iimmcan,"  xll.  67. 

SoUr  engine,  Erictson  .  *  *^Scientt/U  Ameriean  Sup.,^^  1104. 

Mouehoi **Eitg.  f  Min.  Jow.,"  xxx.  36. 

Solar  heat,  applicationB  of. 

Simonin "Lron  jlir«,"  xviii.,  Sept  14,  p.  7 ; 

Sept.  21,  p.  6. 


Solar  Caloric  Engine. 

Appa.,  HitteUlf  Dietzler  •  *^Srienti/ie  Amer.,"  xxxvli.  18. 

Engine *  **3§an.lf  Bniliter,"  xu. '2o4. 

Sun  engine,  Mouchot.       *  ^*Ent^neer,"  xlvii.  89. 
Paris     ....     .  •"5ci>n<i7ie  i4mm>ai»  . ?«/»., '■2866. 

Solar  Cook'ing  Ap'pa-ra'ttiB.  A  device 
for  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Fig.  2900  shows  Adams's  solar  cooking  apparatus  used  at 
Bombay.  It  consists  of  a  coniraLreflcctor,  Aj  made  of  wood 
and  lined  with  common  silvered  sheet  glass.  Inside  them  is 
placed  a  copper  cylindrical  vessel,  JET,  covered  by  a  glass 
cover,  c.  The  cooking  vessel  is  raised  about  i"  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  glass  cover  is  5'^  longer  than  the  verael,  and 

Fig.  2800. 


Solar  Cooking  Apparatta.  ^ 

1"  wider,  which  leaves  an  interval  of  4"  of  hot  air  under 
the  boiler  and  \"  all  round  and  at  the  top.  The  wedge 
under  the  apparatus  is  to  keep  it  inclined,  so  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  may  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  boiler.  Glass 
being  diathermanous  lo  the  direct  or  reflected  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  non-diahtermanons  to  obscure  heat,  the  rays  pene- 
trate the  glass,  and,  striking  on  the  vessel,  become  trans- 
formed Into  obscure  heat,  when  they  are  retained  by  the 
glass.  The  glass  cover  over  the  boiler  is  made  octagonal, 
because.  In  that  form  common  window  glass  can  be  used. 
The  position  of  the  apparatus  requires  to  be  changed  about 
every  half  hour,  to  face  the  sun  in  Its  apparent  course  from 
east  to  west.  The  rations  of  seven  soldiers,  consisting  of 
meat  and  vegetables,  are  thoroughly  cooked  by  it  in  two 
hours,  in  Januar}-,  the  coldest  month  of  the  year  in  Bombay, 
and  the  men  declare  the  food  to  be  cooked  much  better  than 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Several  people  in  Bombay  and  ii» 
the  Deccan  iuive  tried  it,  and  always  with  success.  If  the 
steam  be  retained  the  dish  is>a  stew  or  a  boil  ;  if  it  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  the  food  is  baked.    Th«  reflector  is  7f  A"  ia 

diameter.    The  intensity  of  the  heat  is  increaMd  by  Inc 

ing  the  diameter  of  the  refleetor. 
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Solar  Lamp.  1.  Another  uame  for  the  argand 
lamp.  It  has  a  tuhular  wick  and  central  duct  that 
admit  air  to  tbe  interior  of  the  flame.  See  Argand 
Lamp,  p.  U2,  "Meeh.  Diet." 

2.  One  of  the  fourth  clau  of  electrical  lights. 
In  all  electric  caudles  the  carbons  are  placed  paral- 
lel to  one  another,  and  aa  the  waste  of  tbe  two 
muAt  be  equal,  they  are  fed  by  altt^rnate  currenu. 
Some  of  them  hare*  an  automatic  arrangement  for 
lighting  and  relighting.  The  candles  without  col- 
umbin  are  to  be  referred  to  the  voltaic-arc  claas ; 
Jablochkoff's  candles  possess  the  characters  both 
of  the  arc  and  of  incandescence. 

The  Clerc  and  Burmu  Umpa  an  Allied  to  th«  candle  by 
the  nearly  parallel  arrangement  of  their  two  carbons,  and 
to  the  incandescence  cIbkk  by  the  nature  of  their  li^ht,  pro- 
duced an  it  is  by  a  piece  of  chalk  railed  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  made  incandescent  by  the  paHMip*  ^^  "**  ^^^' 
rent  across  the  Toltaic  arc  establisht'd  between  the  two 
carbons,  and  which  graces  iv*  surface.  In  the  case  of  the 
candles,  as  in  that  of  the  lampt-solfil,  a  certain  number  of 
apparatus  can  be  placed  in  one  circuit;  hence  we  might  re- 
gard them  as  a  fourth  class  of  electric  light  apparatus  bj 
diTision  (polyphote  regulators). 

Solar  Fho-to-graph'io  In'stni-ment.    An 

instrument  for  photographing  the  surface  of  the 
sun. 

Solar  Ra-di-a'tion  Reg'ii-ter.  An  appa- 
ratus to  automatically  register  the  period  the  sun 
shines. 

In  Fig.  2801  the  two  bulbs  of  the  thermometer  r  r^  axe 
corered  with  lampbhuek.  The  bulb  r  to  the  left  is  alone 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  all  the  rest  being  inclosed  in  a  box. 
When  the  sun  shines  the  air  contained  in  the  bulb  T  dilatee, 
and  tt^  mercury  in  the  differeutial  thermometer  Is  driTen 
into  the  tube,  thus  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  bal- 
ance. The  beam  then  inclines,  and  the  point  of  the  pencil, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  support  F,  rei«ts  on  a  paper  circle  fas- 
tened to  a  copper  disk.  This  disk  kee^w  constantly  reTolring 
on  its  axis,  carrying  with  it  a  paper  dial.    When  the  luo  is 

Fig.  2801. 


A  few  solders,  the  metal  to  which  they  are  applied,  aad 
their  appropriate  fluxes,  are  tabulated  below. 


Composition. 


Soft,  coarse    ....  Tin,  1 ;  lead,  S. 

Fine Tin,  2  ;  lead,  I. 

Fusible Tin,  2;  lead.  1;  bis.,  L 

PewtertTS      .    .    .     .  Tin,  8;  lead,  4  :  bis.,  2. 

Spelter,  soft   .     .    .     .  '  Copper,  1 ;  sine,  1. 

Hard ('OM>er,  2 ;  line,  1. 

Silrer,  fine     ....  Silver,  66.6 ;  copper,  28.4  :  sine,  10. 

Oommoo      ....  ."^ilTer,  66.6;  copper,  SO. :  sine,  3.4. 

For  brass  and  iron   .  <  Silrer,  1 ;  bcaM,  1. 

More  fusible    .    .    .  <  Silrer,  1:  brans,  1;  xlnc,  1 

Gold,  for  18  c«.t  goW  |o»'*V  j^LSSV"'  **^  '"'"' 

More  fusible    ...  Same  as  abore  with  a  trace  of  linc. 

Platinum Fine  gold. 


Material  to  be 
soldered. 


Solder. 


Flux. 


Soft,  coarse,  or  fine.  Rosin  or  line,  diL 

Soft,  ooarse,  or  flna.  Rosin. 
Brass,  copper,  iron, 

and  sine.  Soft,  coarse,  or  fine.  Zinc,  chl. 

Pewter   ....    PewtererVcwfoiible.  Rosin  oniae,  efal. 

Brass      ....    Spelter,  soft.  Borax. 

Copper  and  iron  .  [Spelter,  soft  or  hard.  Borax. 
Brass,  copper,  iron, 

AnysiWer.  Borax. 

Gold.  Borax. 

Fine  gold.  Borax. 


To  solder  German  silver,  pour  out  some  spirits  of  salt  in 
an  (>arthenware  dish,  and  add  a  piece  of  sine.  Then  priape 
clean  the  edges  to  be  soldered,  and  paint  over  with  the  spirit 
of  salt.  Appiv  a  piece  of  pewter  solder  to  the  point  and 
melt  with  the  blow-pipe. 


Comp. 


^^Iron  Ag*,-'  xxi.,  March  21,  p.  7. 


Sol'der  Cnt'ter.  {Sheet-metal  Working.)  A 
machine  for  chipping  solder  into  pieces  convenient 
for  use  in  soldering. 

A  fly-wheel  operated  by  hand  carries  cutting 
blades."  The  opMsrator  feeds  the  bars  of  solder 
down  an  incline,  and  they  are  sheared  between  a 
bead  on  the  frame  and  those  on  the  wheel. 

Sol'der-ouf  tdng  Diea.  Dies  used  in  cutting 
out  bars  of  solder  in  a  press,  eight  in  a  block. 

Sol'der-liig  Fur'nace.  A  new  form  is  adapted 
to  burning  coai  oil,  and  is  being  extensively  intro- 
duced as  a  heater  for  tinners'  coppers,  taking'  the 
place  of  the  charcoal  furnace. 

Sol'der-lng  Block.    Used  in  soldering  cans. 

Fig.  2802  consists  of  an  inclined  frame.  A;  lever  and 
"knife,"  C;  expanding  cylinder,  B;  chain,  £;  treadle  and 
fulcrum,  F,  etc.     A  slot  in 


Solar  Radiation  ReijisUr. 

no  longer  shining  the  balance  resumes  its  equilibrium,  the 
pencil  reanes  to  touch  the  paper,  and  the  tracings  made  by  it 
are  thun  broken. 

To  coinplctc  the  description  of  thiM  inironious  apparatus 
we  \^ ill  Add  that  the  ni«>tailic  hallo  .4  i?  arc  |>rovi<ied  with 
srri'wn,  and  serve  to  place  the  >>eam  in  equilibrium.  Tbe 
rod.x  c  D  are  made  of  metal,  and  are  designed  to  prevent 
oscillation. 

Sol'der.  A  fusible  metal  used  to  join  two 
less  f  u.sible  metallic  bodies. 

Jewelers  will  And  the  annexed  list  of  silrer  solders  of  con- 
siderable practical  value.  Hard  Bolder  ;  Pure  siItit  16  parts, 
copper  3^  partu,  spelter  )  part.  Medium  :  Fine  silver  15 imrts, 
copper  4  parts,  pj»eltor  1  part.  Eany  wilder :  Fine  silrer  14 
parts,  rop|>er  4^  parts,  spelter  \\  jiartji.  Commou  hard  sol- 
der: Fine  nilver  l2i  partu,  copjKT  t>  parts,  spelter  lA  parts. 
Common  eai*y  8oldt>r:  Fine  silver  11^  ttarti<,  copper  b^  parts, 
spelter  2  part*.  The  fueling  points  of  these  solders  are  as 
follows:  No.  1,  l,86tP  Fah. ;  No.  2,1,843=';  No.  8,  1,818^; 
No.  4,  l,fi260;  and  No.  6.  \MfiP. 

See  "AfecA.  DUt.,'  p.  2239 


the  frame  allows  the  use 
of  different  c.>  linders,  from 
1  lb.  to  1  gallon,  and  their 
adjustmenc  up  and  down, 
without  changing  the 
knif»».  A  slot  in  the  lever 
allows  the  knife  to  be  set 
out  for  varying  lengths  of 
cylinders.  Adjustments  are 
also  prorided  in  the  length 
of  the  chain,  lererage  of 
treadle,  position  of  cylin- 
der around  its  center,  and 
"set"  of  the  knife.  The 
latter  has  a  groore  to  pre- 
rent"  tinning."  Thechain 
paiues  through  the  bench 
and  hooks  in  at  D.  The 
action  of  the  foot  then 
raises  the  knife  and  the 
spring  does  the  holding 
down. 


Fig.  2302. 


Soldering  Bock, 


Sol'der-lng  Frame.  {Sheet-metal  W&rki»g^ 
A  clamp  for  holding  the  parts  of  a  can  in  apposi- 
tion while  soldering. 


SOLDERING  IRON. 
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Sol'der-ing  I'ron.  One  recently  invented  has 
a  platinum  receptacle  in  which  heat  is  instanta- 
neously generated  with  air  and  petroleum  vapor,  or 
iiir  and  coal  gas. 

The  Gem  soldering  iron  is  adapted  to  fit  on  an 
ordinary  gas  burner,  with  the  copper  up.  The 
handle  and  tool  are  hollow,  allowing  the  gas  to 
escape  through  the  point,  where  it  may  be  ignited 
And  the  copper  will  be  speedily  heated. 

Soldering  iron,  gu  heated  *  ''Scientific  American  Sup.,'^  4106. 
Soldering  mach.,  Hoice  •  "  .Sci>nri/ff  Amertcan,'''  xxxt.  115. 
Soldering  tool.  Fainter  .  •  *' Ocienttfic  American^"'  xlii.  178. 

Sol'der-ing  Ma-chine'.  {Sheet-metal  Work- 
inff.)  Howe's  machine  is  for  soldering  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  round  cans.  The  cans  roll  along 
in  an  inclined  trench,  the  edge  passing  along  a 
shallow  groove  in  which  is  melted  solder.  Pnge 
108  of  Bliss's  catalogue  (1881 ). 

For  soldering  tin  cans. 

Fig.  2308  shows  a  machine  especially  suited  for  soldering 
the  end  seams  of  cans.  A  represents  the  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine, to  which  is  attached  a  track,  B,  along  which  the  cans 
are  to  be  rolled.  The  track  is 
flanged  along  its  side  edges  to 
keep  the  cans  C  in  place  upon  it, 
and  has  a  side  inclination  to  cauM 
the  end.«  of  said  cans  to  rest  upon 
the  lower  «ide  flange  b^  as  they  are 
rolled  along  said  track.  The  track 
B  is  slotted  in  the  lower  side  of  its 
middle  part,  along  the  flange  ^  to 
allow  the  end  seam  of  the  cans  to 
project  through  into  a  solder  hath 
D,  placed  beneath  it  in  the  frame, 
and  in  which  the  solder  is  kept 
melted  by  a  furnace.  The  bath  D 
is  of  such  a  length  that  the  cans 
mav  make  at  least  one  entire  rero- 
lution  with  their  end  neams  in  the 
solder.  The  track  B  is  made  with  an  upward  incline  at  one 
end,  down  which  the  cans  are  rolled  in  passing  from  the  ma- 
chine. The  cans  c  are  rolled  along  the  track  B  by  an  end- 
less band  B,  which  passes  around  the  pulleys  pivoted  to  the 
frame,  and  to  one  of  which  motion  may  be  given  by  hand  or 
other  conrenient  power. 

Sol'der-ing  Pot  For  making  joints  iu  line 
wire. 


Fig.  2803. 


Soldering  ALuhine. 


Fig.  2305. 


When  the  upright  handle 
is  moved  back,  it  allows  a 
wire  to  be  slipped  down  the 
slots,  the  Joint  being  inside 
of  the  pot,  which  is  partly 
filled  with  melted  solder. 
The  wire  is  pressed  down  on 
each  side  until  it  finds  a  se- 
cure lodgment  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slots.  The  clamp 
is  shored  forward  so  as  to 
hold  the  wire  in  place,  the 
arms  of  the  clamp  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  slots 
and  preventing  the  solder 
from  running  out.  The  pot 
is  then  tipped  forward  so  as 
to  cover  the  joint  with  sol- 
der, thus  making  a  neat  and 


Fig.  2804. 


Soldering  Pot. 
well  protected  joint. 


8ol'der-ing  Tongs.  A  pair  of  flat  nosed 
tongs  used  in  brazing  the  jomts  of  band  saws. 
The  saw  is  held  in  a  scarfing  frame,  a  film  of  sol- 
der placed  between  the  scarfed  edges  which  are 
lapped  together,  and  then  the  heated  tongs  clamped 
upon  them  to  melt  the  solder.  See  Band-saw 
Holder. 

Sol'der  Mold.  A  mold  for  running  solder 
into  any  shape  desired. 

Sole.  A  recent  inventor  proposes  to  make 
boots  with  stone  soles.  A  suitaole  quantity  of 
clean  quartz  saud  is  mixed  with  a  water-proof  glue, 
and  spread  on  a  thin  leather  sole  which  is  employed 
as  a  foundation.  These  quartz  soles  are  said  to  be 
flexible  and  almost  indestructible,  while  they  en- 
able the  wearer  to  walk  safely  over  slippery  roadfl. 


Sole  Cut'ting  Ma-chine'.  The  one  shown 
in  Fig.  2305  is  adapted  for  cutting  outsoles,  in- 
soles, heeling,  counters,  shanks, 
etc.,  and  can  be  used  with  dies 
having  handles  or  without.  It 
has  a  circular  revolving  block ; 
the  die  is  fastened  in  a  chuck 
over  the  block,  and  can  be  moved 
about  as  desired.  The  block  is 
worn  evenly  by  the  constant  re- 
volving motion  ;  the  wear  is 
taken  up  by  raising  the  screw 
under  the  machine. 

Sole  F  o  r  m  'i  n  g  Ma- 
chine'. One  for  rounding  up 
shoe  soles.  A  rounding  up  ma- 
chine can  shape  100  pairs  of 
soles  per  hour. 

The  rounding  is  all  done  by  one 
revolution  of  the  knife,  which  at  the 
same  operation  elves  to  the  edge  of  , 
the  sole  any  deMred  bevel,  and  will 
work  to  patterns  of  anv  sixe  or  stjle,  Sole  Cutting  Machine. 
the  changes  being  handily  made. 

Sole  Leath'er  Roller.  A  machine  for  press- 
ing leather  stock  into  firmness,  bypassing  between 
spring  rollers.  See  Fig.  5309,  p.  2244,  "  Mech. 
uiar 

Sole  Leath'er  Strip'per.  Adiustable  blades 
or  skivers  for  stripping  the  rough  side  of  the 
leather. 

Sole  Molding  Ma-ohine'.  For  shaping  the 
cut  sole  to  the  shape  of  the  last. 

Sole  Riv'et-ing  Ma-chine'.  The  McKay 
riveting  machine  automatically  cuts  a  rivet  of  the 
proper  length,  drives  it,  and  clinches  the  point  on 
the  inside  of  the  shoe.  It  clinches  the  rivet  on  a 
rotating  horn,  and  thus  makes  the  clinching  cer- 
tain. With  the  clinching  rivet  and  the  perfect 
length  of  the  nail  a  thin  insole  can  be  used  with 
safety.  The  rivets  are  corrugated  so  that  they  do 
not  work  up  into  the  foot  iu  wearing. 

Sole  Tue.  A  fiat  or  bellying  tile,  according 
to  requirements,  for  the  bottom  of  sewers,  rauiUes, 
or  other  objects  in  which  the  whole  circumference 
is  not  in  one  piece. 

Sol'id  Plate  Saw.  A  circular  saw  made  of 
a  single  plate,  as  distinguished  from  a  segment 
saw. 

Sole-noid.  An  electro-dynamic  spiral,  having 
the  conjunctive  wire  returned  along  its  axis,  neu- 
tralizing that  component  of  the  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent that  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  spiral,  and 
reducing  the  whole  effect  to  that  of  a  series  of 
equal  and  parallel  circular  currents. 

Sol'u-ble  Glass.  An  alkaline  silicate  that  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  remains  untiffected  by  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  changes. 

The  silicates  of  soda  and  potash  differ  from  the  other  sili- 
cates grouped  under  the  general  name  of  glass  in  being  k>1u- 
ble  in  water ;  hence  they  are  known  as  soluble  glass,  liquid 
quarts,  etc.  While  ordinary  glass  has  been  luiown  from 
very  ancient  times,  these  peculiar  compounds  are  quite  new 
to  us,  having  been  accidentally  discovered  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Fuchs,  of  Munich,  in  the  year  1818,  while  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  pure  silica. 

When  soluble  glass  is  applied  to  surfaces  of  plaster  and 
limestone  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place,  resultiuK  in  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  lime.  A  vitreous  surface  is  thus 
produced  impervious  to  moisture  and  unaffected  by  at- 
mospheric agents.  Soluble  class  is  also,  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  mineral  colors  in  a  kind  of  fresco  painting,  known  as 
stereochromy.  The  famous  freecoes  by  Kaulbach,  in  the 
museum  at  Berlin,  were  done  in  this  way.  It  is  also  enter- 
ing into  the  preparation  of  paints  for  ordinary  use. 

One  method  of  making  artificial  stone  is  by  moistening  fine 
sand  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  prensing  the  mixture 
into  molds,  drying  it  and  exposing  it  to  a  l^gh  temperature. 
Xhe  silioate  fuses  and  cements  the  gzains  ox  nnd  together 
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soiTnding  apparatus. 


into  a  XDMM  resembling  Band»tone.  Any  desired  color  is 
Imparted  by  the  admixture  of  metallic  uxides  preTioiui  to 
molding.  Thoumnds  of  tons  of  the  silicate  are  consumed 
for  thi9  purpose  in  England.  Another  important  application 
of  soluble  glass  is  in  calico-printing,  where  it  is  now  exten- 
sively  used  as  a  mordant.  It  is  eren  more  in  demand  in 
soap-making,  for  which  it  has  advantages  over  resin  on  ac- 
count of  its  alkaline  character.  It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  fire- proof  cements  for  stores  and  iron-work,  and 
especially  for  putting  up  iron  fronts  for  buildings. 

Soluble  glass,  uses  of    .     **  Scientific  American  5wp.,''  1417. 

Son'do-graph.  A  recordiu^  sounding  appa- 
ratus, which  see,  speciHciiIly ;  an  luveutiou  of  Lieu- 
tenant Pinheiro,  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  to  give  a 
continuous  delineation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
along  the  line  on  which  it  is  operated. 

See  "  Tiiegraphic  JourtuU^^''  Ti.  426. 

Soude  a  Dart.  (Surgical.)  A  caunulated 
lithic  instrument,  having  a  flexible  sound  projected 
through  it  and  out  near  the  apex  to  collide  with 
the  stone.  See  Fig.  153,  Part  III.,  Tiemann's 
**  Armamentarium." 

Sound.  Kliiott's  sound,  modified  by  H.  Leon- 
ard, is  a  new  adaptation  of  a  long  surgical  instru- 
ment, usually  of  metal,  and  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  probe.  It  is  used  especially  in  making  explo- 
rations in  the  bladder  in  search  of  stone.  It  is 
inserted  through  the  urethra,  and  a  pculiar  click 
ifl  heard  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  stone. 

Simpson's  sound  (No.  8)  graduated,  and  bis  (No.  9)  tele- 
scope, for  convenience  in  carrying,  are  also  new  mo<liflcation8 
of  the  name  instrument.  To  which  may  be  added  Dr.  Hel- 
mutt's  instrument  for  .tupra  pubis  puncture.  Skene's  ute- 
rine sound,  sonde  de  anal,  sonde  de  betloc,  sonde  de  Bri.tee, 
sonde  d  ronducteuTy  sonde  de  sa/orest,  and  sond*  or  pinchers 
of  Hunter. 

Sound  Con-cen'tra-tor  and  Pro-ject'or. 

Hopkiihs*  acoustic  apparatus  is  a  portable  and 
adjustable  whispering-gallery,  having  many  useful 
applications.  An  air-tight  drum  or  reflector,  one 
head  of  which  is  rigid  and  the  other  elastic,  is 
mounted  on  pivots  in  a  swiveled  support,  and  is 
provided  with  a  flexible  tube  having  a  mouth-piece 
and  stop-cock  at  its  free  end.  Two  wires  are 
stretched  across  the  face  of  the  reflector  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  support  at  their  intersec- 
tion a  small  plane  mirror,  ilie  office  of  which  is  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  reflector  in  relation 
to  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

A  small  ear- trumpet  is  u.«ed  in  connection  with  the  re- 
flector, to  increase  the  effect  by  gathering  a  portion  of  the 
sound  that  might  escape  the  unaided  ear.  The  reflector  is 
adjusted  by  looking  through  the  ear-trumpet  toward  the 
small  plane  mirror,  and  moving  the  sound-retlector  until 
the  source  of  sound  Is  seen  in  the  mirror.  The  reflector  is 
then  focused  by  exhausting  the  air  from  behind  the  flexible 
head  until  the  required  d«*jfree  of  concavity  is  reached,  indi- 
cated by  th«  ease  with  which  sounds  may  be  heard  in  the  ear- 
trumpet.  The  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  reflector  by  ap- 
plying the  mouth  to  the  mouth-piece. 

Sound'er.  Sir  William  Thomson's  apparatus 
for  deep-sea  sounding  while  the  ship  is  in  motion. 
See  Sounding  Apparatus;  Flying  Sounder. 

Sound'er.  [Electricity.)  An  alarm  or  call, 
made  by  closing  an  electric  circuit. 

The  system  of  telephoninar  by  means  of  beat  of  drum,  long 
practiced  in  Africa,  and  called  by  the  Cameroons  fUirmbie, 
procee<is  upon  the  principle  of  signaling  by  varjing  the  beats 
acconling  to  a  code.  It  perhaps  would  be  too*  much  to  call 
it  an  alphabet  code,  and  travelers  who  have  noticed  it  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  curious  as  to  the  nature  of  the  system. 
The  jiound  under  favorable  circumstances  may  be  heard  2  or 
8  miles. 

The  Mani-manl  wooden  portable  signal  drum  known  as 
the  dincufo  was  shown  at  the  Centennial  in  the  Kgy|)tian 
section,  but  the  great  drum  manyunjee  is  a  hollowed  trunk 
of  wood  mounted  on  feet.  It  has  sides  of  uneven  thickness 
which  give  a  different  note  aiding  in  giving  variability  to  the 
signal.  A  similar  drum  *trom  the  Fijia  is  in  the  National 
Mupeum  at  Waahington.    See :  ~ 


Schwtin/urth's  ''Africa,''  •  li.  24, 118. 
WiUiams'M  "Fi>i  '^»  129. 
''Atlantic  Monthly,''  •  xxxix.  649. 
Cameron* s  "Across  Africa,'*  •  281. 
Duncan*s  "  Western  Africa,"  •  275. 
Livingston's  "Zambeti,''  *  98. 
"Scientijic  American  SuppUment  ,'*  2737. 
Sounder,  India  wires     .  *  "ScitiUific  American^*'  xl.  4C^. 

Thfiler •  "  Telegraphic  Journal,"  vii.  63. 

Simon  (f  Son  (gas)  .  •  '*  Telegraphic  Journal,"  vii.  2[i6. 
Otto  (gas)  .  .  .  .  •  "  Telegraphic  Journal,*'  vii.  173. 
Deep-sea,  Tliomson  "Mtn.  4"  Sc.  Press,*-  xxxr.  179. 

Sound'-house.  A  marine  alarm  station  from 
which  audible  alarms  or  signals  are  given  in  foggy 
weather.  The  apparatus  are  usually  fog  horns  or 
sirens. 

Soand'ing.  Devices  for  sounding  and  gi^jiug 
in  surveys  of  the  upper  Mississippi ;  including  sta- 
dia, water-gages,  sounding  stakes  on  sand-bars  and 
trees,  etc.  See  *' Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U, 
S.  Army"  1880,  ♦  ii.  1518. 

See  Bathometer  in  *'  ^fech.  Diet." 

Sound'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tas.  A  device  for 
bringing  up  specimens  of  sea  bottom. 

In  Admiral  Sands*  device  a  box  is  screwed  into  the  bottom 
of  the  sounding  lead  and  is  secured  thereto  by  a  key.  It  has 
a  conical  point  and  is  surrounded  by  aftanged  sleeve  preand 
doi^-nward  by  a  weak  spiral  spring.  On  striking  bottom  the 
point  penetrates  the  ground  and  the  flange  on  the  collar 
forces  it  up^mrd,  exposing  an  aperture  through  which  the 
mud,  sand,  or  other  material  enters.  When  the  lead  is 
drawn  up  the  spring  reacts,  closing  the  opening  eo  as  to  pre- 
vent the  specimen  being  washed  out. 

Admiral  Sands  has  also  invented  an  improved  self-detach- 
ing sounding  apparatus  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 

Fig.  2806w 


Self-detaeking  Sounding  Apparatus. 

.opecimen  cup.  The  sinker  is  compoeed  of  two  semi-ellipsoi- 
dal pieces  a  a',  having  central  grooves  unitedly  formiofc  a 
tube  through  which  the  stem  h,  attached  to  the  sounding  line 
by  a  swivel,  passes.  A  rod,  c,  carrying  a  colhur,  d,  having 
downwardly  projecting  prongs,  passes  through  the  stem  lon- 
gitudinally and  is  attached  to  the  sleeve  of  the  apecimeo  box 
e.  When  a  sounding  is  made  the  two  pieces  a  a'  axe  fitted  on 
the  rod,  being  held  by  the  prongs  d^  d"  and  pens  e  e'  on  the 
cross  piece,/,  entering  the  grooves  g  g*.  When  bottom  is 
reached  the  upward  movement  of  the  sleeve  on  e  raises  the 
rode,  lifting  out  the  prongs  d'  d"  on  the  collar  d,  and  the 
pi(>ces  a  a'  are  thrown  off  by  springs  A  A'  on  each  side  of  the 
stem  6. 

In  an  instrument  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomaon  for 
taking  flying  soundings  while  a  ship  is  in  motion,  the  essen- 
tial idea  is  to  measnre  the  depth  by  the  presrara  of  the  water 
at  that  depth,  which  i«  effected  by  lowering  a  pgemme  gage 
with  the  lead  line.  Of  the  two  forms  of  gage  the  first  and 
that  chiefly  in  use  consists  of  a  narrow  giais  tube  doeed  at 
one  end  and  open  at  the  other.    When  it  is  lowwad  into  tbs 
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SOUNDINGS  WATER  CUP. 


«ea  the  WAter  entering  the  open  tnd  of  the  tabe  eomprewiw 
the  air  column,  dimiuishing  its  length  In  proportion  u  the 
water  preuure  increajies,  aoeording  to  Boylw'  well-known 
law.  The  height  to  which  the  water  riaes  in  the  gage  tube 
marks  the  limit  to  which  the  air  has  been  compressed.  The 
indicating  mark  is  shown  in  rarious  ways,  —  generally  by 
lining  the  tube  with  a  colored  preparation  that  is  removed  as 
far  as  the  water  by  pressure  Is  driren  up  in  the  tube.  The 
tube  is  of  so  narrow  a  bore  that  there  can  be  no  splashing  of 
the  liquid  in  it  during  the  sounding  process.  The  gbuw  tube 
is  guarded  from  shocks  by  a  perforated  metallic  covering. 
The  gage  is  provided  at  each  end  with  a  mounting  contain- 
In;  a  valve  that  opens  inward  unde^  a  definite  amount  of 
forro  As  the  tube  descends  into  the  sea,  the  lower  valve  is 
forced  open,  and  the  water  enters  the  tube.  When  the  haul- 
ing in  is  commenced,  the  lower  valve  shuts  and  holds  the 
water  that  has  entered  it.  Chi  the  other  hand  the  pressure  of 
the  sea  acting  upon  the  upper  valve  causes  it  to  open,  allow- 
ing the  air  within  the  tube  gradually  to  escape,  obviating  the 
danger  of  bunting  from  unequal  pressure. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  depth  to  which  the  tube  has  been 
sunk,  a  scale  is  provided,  graduated  in  fathoms  up  to  100. 

See  Field*s  ^'HUtory  Atlantic  TeUiraph,^'  Lieutonayt-com- 
manding  Otway  U.  Berry  man.    See  p.  2^48.  "ik&cA.  Diet.^- 

See  SiemeHs     .    .    .     .  •  '^Seienti/ic  AmeriroH  Sup.,"  868. 

Thomson •  "SciVnri/ie  vimertcan  5ii/>.,"' 1032. 

Leocntre **' .Srienttfir.  American  Sup  ,*' S%i6. 

Fo' •'*ScientiJie  Amer.,'' xxxYi.  1^2. 

Housfet •  '*Scienttfie  American;*'  xllii.  810. 

de  Luna  e  Cunha      .     .     ^^Srientijie  American,"'  xlli.  82. 
Sir  William  Thomson  .  •  ^*  Engineering,"  xxiv.  329. 
Sounding,  deep-sea    .     .      "5ciViit#/Sc  Xm^ricaii  5a/).,'*  728. 
Sounding;))  instrument. 

Sir  William  Thomson     "  Telegraphic  Journal,"  r.  286. 

Sound'ing  Board.  The  sounding-board  of 
piano8  is  mnde  of  Hpruee,  which,  with  its  alternate 
soft  and  hard  grain,  is  recognized  and  used  as  the 
best  material  for  the  purpose.  The  beauty  and  vol- 
ume of  tone  in  an  in.*«trameut  depend  materially 
upon  the  suanding-board,  and  mainly  from  its  ounl- 
ity  to  react  against  the  molecular  vibration  of  its 
most  delicate  mner  fibers.  This  latter  process  puts 
the  air  column  surrounding  the  sounding-board  into 
that  vibration  that  to  the  ear  is  perceptible  as 
"  tone."  The  pressure  of  these  several  particles  of 
the  sounding  board  against  each  other,  more  or  less 
determine  not  only  the  power  of  tone,  but  its  sus- 
ceptibility, and  the  singing  quality  also  depends 
greatly  upon  it. 

Sounding  Lead.  The  sounding  lead  of  M. 
Leocentre,  has  a  helical  winged  screw  at  the  ape.v 
which  rotates  as  the  lead  descends.  On  the  axis 
of  the  helix  is  a  bevel- wheel  which  transmits  mo- 
tion to  a  system  of  gearing,  and  the  hands  of  two 
•dials  registering  tenths  of  meters  and  meters  re- 
spectively. The  helix  ceases  to  move  when  the 
lead  touches  bottom,  and  is  loose  on  its  axis  as  it 
is  drawn  up. 

•♦'Sc  American  Supplement,'^  W06. 

Sound'ings  Ther-mom'e-ter.  The  electrical 
balance  thermometer,  invented  by  C.  W.  Siemens  of 
London,  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of 
the  ocean  at  any  depth,  and  is  based  on  the  principle 
that,  as  the  electrical  resistance  of  any  metal  con- 
ductor depends  on  the  dimensions  and  temperature 
of  the  latter,  we  have  only  to  find  the  law  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  its  resistance  for  high  or 
low  temperatures  to  l>e  able  to  determine  the  re- 
sistance from  the  temperature,  or  the  temperature 
from  the  resistance.  The  deep-sea  thermometer, 
constructed  by  him  on  the  above  principle,  consists 
of  a  "  resistance-thermometer,'*  to  which  the  sound- 
in:r-line  is  attached,  and  of  a  battery,  electrical 
bridge,  and  "balance-thermometer,"  to  Imj  used  on 
iKiard  the  ves<K'l  for  determining  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  resistance-thermometer  at  any 
point  of  its  descent  or  upon  its  reaching  the  bottoni. 
rtie  law  of  increase  and  decrease  being  known,  a 
table  is  made  up,  by  means  of  which  to  correct  the 
4leviations  of  the  galvanometer  into  parts  of  a  de- 
gree of  temperature. 
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Trowbridge's  deep-sea  thermometer,  "CJMWf  Simejf  Jls- 
port,''  1868. 

Six's  Mif-reglstering  thermometer,  modified  by  Mllkr* 
Caseila,  is  made  in  London. 

Sound'ingB  Wa'ter  Cup.  A  cup  to  bring 
water  from  the  depths  sounded. 

An  apparatus,  designed  to  bring  up  one  pint  of  water,  consists 
of  the  following  parts  :  A  stem  or  spindle  0.6^'  in  diameter  and 
20^'  in  length,  terminates  at  its  lower  end  in  a  ring  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  sounding-lead,  and  at  its  upper  end,  in  a 
slotted  hmd,  in  which  is  pivoted  the  detaching  trigger.  This 
trigger  is  3.6^'  in  length.  Jt  is  pivoted  at  one  end  in  the  slotted 
head,  and  terminates  at  the  other  in  a  hook,  curved  upward, 
in  which  is  placed  one  end  of  a  rubber  spring,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  Near  its  middle  the  trigger  carries  a  swivel  for 
the  attachment  of  the  sounding-line ; 
two  curved  lugs  project    from    its  jpig.  2907. 

lower  side,  and  work,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  iiead  of  the  spindle,  so  that 
when  either  is  closed  against  it,  by 
raising  or  depressing  the  free  end  of 
the  trigger,  the  other  will  be  open. 
For  convenience  of  reference,  the  lug 
farthest  from  the  free  end  of  the 
trigger  is  dexignated  the  rear  and  tba 
other  the  front  lug.  Below  the  slot- 
ted head,  at  a  distance  of  8^'  from 
the  pivot  of  the  trigger,  the  spindle 
carries  an  arm  8^'  in  length,  project- 
ing in  the  plane  of  the  trigger,  and 
on  the  same  Hide  of  the  spindle  with 
it.  This  also  oniU  in  a  hook  curved 
downward,  over  which  passes  the 
lower  end  of  the  rubber  spring  be- 
fore mentioned.  This  arm  slides  on 
the  spindle  and  is  furnished  with  a 
set-screw,  so  that  its  distance  from 
the  trigger  may  be  inereased  at  pleas- 
ure. At  a  disUnce  of  8.4^'  below 
this  arm  the  spindle  carries  a  fixed 
di<«k  2.tV'  in  diameter,  below  this  at 
a  distance  4.6'',  another  disk  8''  in 
diameter.  Passing  freely  over  the 
former,  and  closing  water-tight  upon 
the  latter,  is  a  sliding  cylinder  6.4^' 
In  length.  This  cylinder  is  open  at 
both  ends,  the  upper  end  being  fur- 
nished with  a  cross-bar  and  collar, 
working  smoothly  on  the  spindle,  to 
guide  the  cylinder  in  sliding  up  and  Sowstdrngt  Water  C^p. 
down.    Attached  to  this  cross-bar  is 

a  wire  sling,  ending  in  a  loop,  and  of  such  a  length  that 
when  this  loop  is  placed  over  either  of  the  lugs  of  the  trig- 
ger, the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  will  come  tlush  with  the 
lower  surface  of  the  upper  disk,  as  shown  in  the  left-hand 
figure. 

A  spiral  spring,  coiled  around  the  spindle  between  the 
projecring  arm  and  the  collar  of  the  cylinder,  tends  to  force 
the  latter  flrmly  down  on  the  lower  dL^k. 

9ee  *'Co<iJ(  Survey  Rejtort,'^  by  lieutenant  Collins,  Appen* 
dix.  No.  14. 

The  method  of  securing  the  specimens  with  the  apparatnS| 
shown  in  Fig.  2307,  i*  as  followM :  — 

A  lead  of  suffiricnt  weight  (10  to  50  lbs.,  depending  upon 
the  depth  of  water  and  strength  of  current)  is  bent  on  close 
to  the  lower  ring  of  the  spindle,  and  a  line,  marked  to  fath- 
ova*,  tn  the  swivel  on  the  trigger.  If,  now,  the  bottom* 
specimen  is  desired,  the  instrument  is  prepared  by  sliding 
up  the  cylinder  and  placing  the  loop  of  the  sling  over  the 
rear  lug  of  the  trigger.  A  rubber  spring  is  then  stretched 
over  the  hooks  of  the  trigger  and  projecting  arm,  this  spring 
being  of  such  a  strength  as  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  lead 
when  the  apparatus  is  suspended  by  the  sounding-line,  thus 
allowing  the  rear  lug  to  cIom  against  the  head  of  the  spin- 
dle, prpvpntiog  the  cylinder  from  sliding  down  and  closing 
on  the  lower  disk. 

Thus  prepared,  the  apparatus  is  lowered  into  the  water. 
On  reaching  the  bottom,  the  weight  of  the  lead  being  taken 
off,  the  rubber  spring  dmws  the  hooked  end  of  the  trifjgcr 
downwartlM,  thus  allowing  the  wire  sling  to  disengage  itiHjlf 
from  the  rear  lug.  The  ryllnder,  forced  down  by  the  spiral 
spring,  closes  over  the  di.<*ks,  and  thus  the  specimen  from 
the  stratum  in  which  it  rested  is  secured  and  drawn  to  the 
surface. 

For  the  intermediate  specimens  the  apparatus  is  prepared 
by  placing  the  loop  of  the  sling  over  the  front  lug  of  the 
trigger,  and  supplying  a  rubber  spring  of  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  the  free  end  of  the  trigger  down  when  rlie  instru- 
ment is  suspended  by  the  sounding-line,  thus  keeping  the 
lugcloso<l  The  Hue  is  then  made  fa.>«t  to  the  rail  of  the 
boat  or  vessel,  at  such  a  place  as  will  allow  the  mark  indi- 
cating the  number  of  fathoms  from  which  the  specimen  U 
desired  to  be  at  the  surface  when  the  line  has  run  out  taut. 
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The  instrumeDt  is  then  put  overboard  and  allowed  to 
descend  freely.  As  it  reaches  the  dmired  depth  the  line  is 
tautened,  the  rubber  spring  yields  to  the  shock  of  the  ar- 
raated  motion,  and  the  cylinder  closes  instantly,  as  before. 

Sour  Beer  Core.  This  term  is  applied  to 
a  dry-saod  core  in  which  sour  beer  or  ale  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  adhesiveness 
and  strength  of  the  sand  when  dried. 

Sour  &raat  Cut'ter.  A  machine  for  cutting 
cabbage  for  kraut.  A  stationary  hopper,  has  a 
eliding  board  with  a  double  edge  knife  which  runs 
with  alternate  action,  cutting  each  way.  Adjust- 
able screws  regulate  the  thickness  of  tlic  cut.  A 
follower  is  used  to  feed  tlie  vegetables  to  the 
knife,  and  is  ulso  useful  as  a  partition  in  cutting 
small  quantities.  The  cutter  is  worked  by  a  crank, 
with  its  accompanying  gearing. 

Spade.  A  variety  of  s|)ades  are  used  by  whale- 
men. 

Bo€U  Rpade,  to  disable  the  whale  by  cutting  it8  fluketi. 

Cutting  fiipade,  to  peel  the  blubber  from  the  carcass  of  the 
dead  whale. 

Half-round  spade,  to  cut  the  *'  blanket  *-  piece  to  allow  the 
blubber  hook  to  enter. 

Head  upade,  to  cut  off  the  heaii  of  the  whale. 

Mincing  8pade,  to  cut  the  blubber  small  for  trying  out. 

Throat  (ipade,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  whale. 

Wide  spade,  to  cut  the  blubber  in  the  rough,  before  mfai- 
eing. 

Spade  Qun.  Invented  by  Buskett  of  St.  Louis. 
A  detachable  spade  may  be  htted  to  a  socket  in  the 
butt-plate  and  form  an  efficient  implement  in  in- 
trenching. When  not  in  use  it  is  carried  in  a  re- 
cess in  the  stock. 

See.     .    .     .    *^  Seuntijic.  American  SuppUment,-^  "[988. 

Spade  gun,  Buskett  .    '^Seunti^  American  Sup.^-'  1938. 

Span'drel.  An  inner  frame  or  border  for  a 
picture.     A  mat, 

Spalling  Ham'mer.  An  axe-shaped  or  chisel- 
edged  hammer  for  rough  dressing  stone. 

Span'isli  Fox.  {Nautical.)  A  seizing  made 
by  hand-twisting  several  yarns  together  and  rub- 
binjr  with  hard  tarred  canvas. 

Spank'er  Oaff.  {Nautical.)  The  gaff  of  the 
fore-and-aft  sail,  which  is  also  called  the  driver;  the 
aftermost  sail  of  a  ship  or  barque. 

The  spanker  boom  is  the  lower  spar  of  the  same 
sail. 

Span'ner.  A  hosemnn's  wrench.  The  Skin- 
ner spanner  has  two  equal  arms,  of  which  the  rigid 
one  has  a  pushing  point  slightly  cunred,  while  the 
piroted  arm  has  a  drag  hook  on  its  end. 

Spare  An'ohor.  {Nautical.)  An  additional 
anchor,  the  size  of  the  bower. 

Spar'ger.  A  three  nozzle  self-acting  revolving 
instrument  for  sprinkling  paper,  clothes,  etc. 

Spark  Ar-rest'er.  A  wire  or  perforated  screen 
to  arrest  the  sparks  that  ascend  smoke-stacks  of  lo- 
comotives, furnaces,  etc. 


Spark  arrester,  Smith 

Davis 

Graham^  Br.      .    . 

Stamp 

Garrett,  Br.  .     .    . 


.  ^  ^^  Scientific  American,^''  xxxri.  70. 
,  •  ''RaOroitd  Gazette,'^  xxiv.  97. 
.  •  ''Engineer,'^  1.  41. 

" Man.  if  Bttilder,''  riii.  9. 
,  •  ^' Entsinteringy"'  xxx.  689. 


Spark  Net'ting.  A  wire  cloth  over  the  open- 
ing of  a  locomotive  smoke  stack,  to  arrest  sparks. 

Spawn'ing  Screen.  A  device  used  in  pisci- 
culture to  collect  the  spawn  of  fish.  For  list  of 
United  States  patents,  see  Fish  Culture. 

Speak'ing  B-lec'tric  Tel'e-gr aph.    See  Te  l- 

B  PHONE.  

Speak'ing  Tube  "Wliia'tle.  A  modification 
of  an  intonating  modulating  steam  whistle. 

Spears,  {risking.)  Fish  spears  are  barbed  for 
securing  the  fish  that  are  pierced  thereby.  They 
were  used  in  very  early  days.    Job  speaks  of  them, 


as  also  do  early  Greek  writers.  They  are  of  vari- 
ous makes  adapted  to  the  fish  intended  to  be 
caught. 

Spear  Head.  Spear  heads  are  mDltiform 
both  in  shape  and  in  the  material  of  which  they  are 
made.  They  were  generally  made  of  stone  or 
quartz  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country ;  although 
uiere  was  a  notable  exception  with  the  (at  lea.s() 
partially  civilized  people  who  once  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ancient  copper  mines  of  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron.  They  possessed  the  means 
of  tempering  copper,  that  was  lost  with  them,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  researches  of  modem  tiroes, 
has  never  yet  been  rediscovered. 

Spe-cif'ic  Ghrav'i-ty  Ap'pa-ra'tns.  Fie. 
2308  shows  an  apparatus  for  taking  the  specitic 
gravity  of  coal  and  other  gases  by  efflux  through  a 
fine  opening  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  by  Bnuijeu's 
method. 

The  apparatus  couRists  of  a  glasA  jar,  D  D,  baring  a  perfo- 
rated top  with  a  collar  or  Kleeve.  through  which  paww«  a  gl&M 
tube,  E  £,  about  V  diameter,  open  at  the  bottom,  but 
clo»ed  at  the  top  by  a  metallic  cap  iiaTiug  the  connectioa 
and  coclt  by  which  the  gaA  is  admitted  at  x  ;  a  thumb  mttw 
and  place  for  thermoiueter,  cr,  with  the  pillar  oodt  B,  on  top 

Fig.2808. 


SpeeiJU  Oratntf  Appmraim, 

of  which  ii  the  exit  opening  through  the  thfai  metal  plate. 
The  glass  jar  D  J>  being  filled  with  water  to  the  proper  height, 
the  tube  £  can  be  filled  with  gas  or  air  at  pleasure,  thns 
forming  a  simple  instrument,  and  one  easily  operated.  An- 
other form,  equally  simple,  and  rcry  accurate,  is  Dr.  Lethe- 
by's  method;  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  globe  abont 
&'  diameter,  haying  engraved  upon  it  ito  exact  weight  when 
lull  of  air  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure  (a  rounterpoue 
weight  being  provided  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
globe  when  the  air  is  exhausted) :  this  globe  is  fitted  with 
two  cocks,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  a  gas  pillar;  to  the 
other  is  attached  a  glass  tube  ^'  diameter  and  V*  long,  to 
which  is  suspended  a  thermometer,  the  end  of  the  glass  tube 
being  fitted  with  a  jet  for  burning  the  gas. 

Goodwin^j  stop  watch  for  density  test  of  gas,  **AmeritM 
Gax-light  Journal,"  •  July  8,  1876,  p.  7. 
Goodwin's  minute  clock,  •  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
Letheby's  specific  gravity  apparatus  for  gas,  •  Ibid.,  p.  7- 
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Goodwins  density  and  iipecific  gnrity  apparatus,  *  Ibid., 
p.  6. 

Tayior      .    .     .     .**' Scientific  Ameriean^'^  xxxrii.  9S0. 

Spe-cif'ic  Grav'i-ty  Bal'ance.  The  instru- 
ment employed  in  the  office  of  the  Constructor  of 
Ordnuuce  (U.  S.  A.)  in  the  determination  of  the 
specitic  gravity  of  metals  for  cannon,  is  simply  a 
form  of  the  hydrostatic  balance.  It  is  shown  in 
Plate  I.,  accompanying  Appendix  I.,  c,  to  the  "/?«-. 
port  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U,  S.  Army"  1877, 
and  described  on  p.  394. 

The  Troemmer  instrument  for  obtaining  the  npeciflc  grav- 
ities of  large  grained  powder  is  a  mercury  densimeter  and  is 
described  on  p.  ii96  of  above  volume,  and  accompanying 
Plate  II. 

Description  of  the  Du  Pont,  do  Nemorirs  &  Co.'s  machine, 
''Ordnance  Report,''  1879,  Appendix  I.,  Plate  VII.,  and  pp. 
113-115.  .  .      Ft-  . 

Mohr's  balance  is  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids 
by  a  method  which  requires  no  calculation  and  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid.  The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  5352, 
p.  2257,  *'Mech.  Dict.'^ 

Spe-cif'io  Orav'i-ty  Bot'tle.  A  slight  blown 
glass  bottle  of  known  capacity  for  obtaining  the 
speciHc  gravity  of  liquids -by  weighing  meusured 
quantities. 

Spe-cif' ic  Orav'i-ty  Ma-chine^  A  new  den- 
simeter submitted  to  the  Aca<lemy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  by  M.  Gosselin,  is  very  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  operation.  A  wooden  rule  is  suspended 
by  a  wire  attached  to  some  convenient  point  other 
than  the  central  point.  To  the  long  arm  a  weight 
is  attached  sufficient  to  balance  the  body  to  l)e  ex- 
amined hung  at  the  end  of  the  other.  The  latter  is 
immersed  in  water,  and  the  weight  on  the  longer 
arm  is  moved  until  the  rule  is  again  horizontal.  A 
scale  on  this  arm  shows  at  once  the  density  of  the 
body  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  weight. 

Spe-cif'ic  Orav'i-ty  Scales.  For  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  metals  and  other 
substances. 

One  form  is  adjusted  fo  accurate  balance  with  Its  counter- 

Kise  and  loop  removed  from  the  beam,  but  with  double  bas- 
ts in  position ,  and  a  vessel  supplied  with  water.  In  determin- 
ing specific  gravities,  the  mineral  or  other  solid  to  be  tested 
is  placed  in  the  basket  and  the  pan  holder  or  counterpoise  Is 
adjusted  to  the  position,  established  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  fulcrum,  and  marking  the  extreme  working  length 
of  the  lever  arm.  One  or  more  of  the  pans  are  placed  upon 
the  holder  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  mineral  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  granulated  copper  is  placed  in  the 
pan  to  cause  the  beam  to  assume  a  horizontal  position  or  to 
stand  in  perfect  equilibrium.  The  mineral  is  then  removed 
from  the  upper  basket  and  placed  in  the  lower  basket  where 
it  is  submerged  in  the  water  contained  in  the  vessel.  The 
counterpoise  with  its  load  of  pans  and  granular  material  is 
then  moved  along  the  beam  toward  the  fulcrum  to  a  position 
where  it  just  counterbalances  the  submerged  mineral.  This 
position  corresponds  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral, 
and  the  amount  being  indicated  by  the  graduated  scale,  can 
be  read  off  direct,  thus  giving  at  a  glance  the  correct  specific 
gravity  without  regard  to  the  weight  or  quantity  of  the  min- 
eral or  other  substance  under  test. 

Spec'ta-cles.  Protective  spectacles  arc  made 
of  various  forms  and  material  to  protect  the  I'vcs  of 
engineers,  firemen,  furnace  tenders,  masons,  etc. 

The  use  of  such  protection  from  snow  has  long  since  been 
recognised  by  the  Esquimaux  and  other  uncivilii^  and  semi- 
civilised  people. 

'*  In  order  to  avoid  the  terrible  glare  of  the  Arctic  snow, 
we  find  the  Esquimaux  have  invented  snow  spectacles. 
These  consist  of  a  piece  of  wood  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
spectacle ;  where  the  glass  should  be  in  ordinary  spectacles 
we  find  two  very  fine  slits.  This  apparatus  I  should  think 
would  be  admirably  adapted  to  dnrers  of  railway  engines, 
who  have  to  encounter  snow,  wet,  and  hail,  as  the  engine 
rushes  through  storms  at  express  pace.  The  eye  itself  is  en- 
tirely protected,  while  it  gets  a  fair  lookout  through  the  slit 
in  the  wood.  The  ingenuity  displayed  by  these  hardy  Bs- 
quimaux  Is  very  interesting  and  instructive."  —  fhink 
Buekland  in  ''Land  and  Water. '^ 

Spectacle  lens,  annular,  RowtU,  •  ''ScieAtiJic  Amer.,  zl.  298. 


Spec-trol'o-gy.  The  science  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis, by  means  of  the  lines  of  spectra,  as  modified 
by  the  volatilization  of  different  elements. 

Spec-trom'e-ter.  For  measuring  the  inten- 
sity of  light. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Draper  describes  In  the  July ,  1879 ,  issue  of  SiUi» 
man's  Joumai  a  new  instrument,  which  he  call.«ia  "  spectrom- 
eter," and  which  he  propo.<ie.«  to  employ  todetenuine  the  inten- 
sity of  a  li^ht,  on  the  Keneral  principle  that  a  light  becomes 
invisible  when  it  is  in  the  presence  of  another  light  about 
sixty-four  times  more  brilliant,  lie  brings  the  spectrum  of 
the  light  to  be  measured  into  the  presence  of  an  extraneous 
light  of  known  illuminating  power,  and  varies  its  distance 
from  the  instrument  until  its  light  is  just  nufficiently  poW- 
erf  ul  to  extinguish  the  spectrum.  The  suggestion  is  novel 
and  valuable,  and  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  original 
communication  for  details.  We  remark  incidentally  that, 
in  the  use  of  this  instrument.  Prof.  Draper  found  that  the 
generally-accepted  belief  that  the  yellow  is  the  brightest  of 
the  colored  spectrum  spaces  is  not  true  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  and  that  the  luminous  intensity  diminishes  from 
that  in  both  directions,  above  and  below  ;  that  the  "  extin> 
guishing  flame  ''  first  extinguished  the  violet,  then  the  other 
more  refrangible  colors  in  their  descending  order,  and  that 
the  red  was  the  last  to  persist.  The  red,  he  found,  was  in- 
variably perceptible  long  after  the  yellow  had  disappeared. 
On  diminishing  the  illumination,  the  red  region  of  the  spec- 
trum first  comes  into  view,  the  other  colors  following  in  the 
order  of  their  refrangibility.  He  believes  this  apparent 
contradiction  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  prism,  **  which 
narrows,  and,  as  it  were,  condenses  the  colored  spaces  more 
and  more  as  we  pass  toward  the  red,  increasing  the  intensity 
of  the  light  as  it  doea  that  of  the  heat." 

Bpec'tro-Bcope.  Christie's  half  prism  spec- 
troscopes have  ordinary  prisms  that  have  been  cut 
in  half  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  base.  In 
summing  up  the  advantages  of  the  half  prisms: 
Suppose  two  slightly  divergent  rays  of  mono- 
chromatic light  to  pass  through  an  ordinary  prism, 
the  angle  of  separation  will  not  be  changed  so  that 
the  rays  emerge  at  the  same  angle  to  each  other 
which  they  had  at  entrance.  But  if  two  such 
rays  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  face  of  the  half 
prism,  the  deviation  of  one  ray  in  traversing  the 
glass  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other, 
and  they  will  consequently  emerge  at  a  much 
wider  angle.     It  is  therefore  claimed  that  the  half 

{)rism  is  equivalent  to  a  magnifier  with  cylindrical 
etises. 

Spectroscope,  Mouton^  Ft.    "  Scientific  American,'''  xxxril.  40. 

Hieeo •  "Scientific  Amer.,'' xxxy'x.l^. 

TkoUon,rr.  .    .    .    .      "Scientific  American,'' xll.  26. 
Application  of   .     .    .      " Scientific  American,"  xxxr.  IQ. 
Compound,  ThoUon    .  •  "Manuf.  tf  Builder,"  xii.  12. 
In  solar  work     .     .     .*  "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxxx.  2/^. 
Measuring  appa.  for. 

Reynolds    .     .     .     .  ^  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"' \9AQ. 
Uses  of "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxiv.^1. 

8pec'tro-8Cop-ic  Eye'piece.    (Optics.)    An 
adaptation  of  the  spec- 
troscope to  the  micro-  *>K'  2809. 
scope  for  the  examina- 
tion   of    minute    sub- 
stances.    It  consists  of 
a  compound   direct 
prism,     fitted     over    a 
Huyghemain  eyepiece, 
a  slit  and  a  supplement-  i 
ary  stage   upon  w^hich  ( 
an  object  can  be  placed  ^ 
for  comparison  with  an- 
other which  is  laid  upon 
the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

This  piece  of  appa- 
ratus fits  into  the  draw- 
tube  of  the  microscope 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  5>i«trwcepic  EyepUce. 
eye-piece,  and  by  it  ac- 
curate observations  are  made  on  the  positions  of 
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the  various  abnorptioo  baDds  in  the  spectra  of  va- 
rioQS  fluids,  crystals,  miucrals,  etc. 

Spec'trum.  The  several  colored  and  other 
rays  of  which  light  is  composed,  separated  by  the 
refraction  of  a  prism  or  otherwise,  and  exhil>it-  d, 
either  as  spread  out  on  a  screen  or  in  direct  vision. 

Spec'truin  Scale.  {Optics.)  A  slice  of  a 
crystal  of  quartz  of  a  jjiven  thickness,  cut  parallel 
to' its  axis,  jilated  between  two  Nicol's  prisms,  and 
giving;  a  series  of  black  bands.  It  is  used  as  a 
standard  for  recording  the  position  of  the  absorp- 
tion bands  in  objects  examined  under  the  micro- 
spectroscope. 

Spec'u-lum.  The  Storer  vaginal  speculum  is 
so  arranged  that  by  a  simple  spring  attachment  at 
the  side  of  the  cusco  bivalve,  the  blades  may  at 
once  be  disjointed,  swung  around  back  to  back, 
and  there  fixed  by  a  turn  of  the  nut  upon  the 
screw  traversing  the  bandies,  with  the  effect  of 
giving  a  retractor  equal  in  working  facilities  to 
that  of  Sims. 

Neugebauer'n  specalnm  ooiuiiita  of  four  blaUe^,  with  sbort, 
Hat  haudlffi,  all  of  which  fit  into  each  othtff  compactly. 
Each  blade  rewmblen  in  nhape  that  of  Sims,  differing  but 
slightly  in  th«  curTo  and  in  not  having  ita  end  rounded  up. 
The  main  peculiarity  of  the  instrument  couaiHts  in  the  dif- 
ferent  bladett  being  so  proportioned  to  each  other  that  any 
two  consecutive  niies  may  bo  combined  to  form  a  tube ;  the 
lateral  edgpi*  of  the  smaller  arte  then  inclosed  within  those 
of  the  larger. 

The  largt-r  of  the  two  selected  is  introduced  posteriorly, 
as  8inii«'  would  be  ;  the  other  enters  beneath  the  pubic 
arch.  The  point  of  the  latter,  which  at  the  outset  is  in  the 
hollow  of  the  opposite  blade,  gradually  cmeiges  as  the  blade 
is  pushed  forward. 

it  requires  a  little  practice  to  enable  one  to  perform  this 
manipulation  without  inflicting  some  pain  upon  the  patient. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  tube  through  wliich  the  cervix  may 
be  readily  innpt^cted.  The  four  blades  form  three  complete 
specula  of  different  sises. 

Amongst  otiier  specula  not  yet  noted  are  those  of  Dr.  B. 
B.  TurnipM>od,  Sims'  solid  and  wire  instruments,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Jenlui\  and  Notts  instruments. 

Speculum  polisher,  GruM^,  Br.,  •  " Engineer^^'  xlll.  160. 

Speed.  A  leg  or  beam  to  which  a  drilling  ap- 
paratus is  attached.  The  word  may  not,  in  this 
connection,  have  a  very  extensive  application,  but 
is  applied  to  the  beams  supporting  the  drilling; 
tubes  in  submarine  rock-drilling,  as  at  the  Rapide 
aux  Galoups,  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  comparative  i>peed  of  various  saws  and  other  machine 
tools  are  given  as  follows  :  — 

Velocitv  of  circular  saws  at 
periphery 6,00(y  to  9.00(V  per  minute. 

Rate  of  feod  for  circular  saws    If/  to  6(V  per  minute. 

Ve)<»city  of  band-saws  .     .     .    3,600'  per  minute. 

Velority  of  gang-saws,  20" 
ftrokc 120  strokes  per  minute. 

•\VUK'it>  of  scroll-saws  .     .     .     6(X)  to  800  strolecs  per  minute. 

Velocitv  of  pbining  machine 
cuttem  at  iK-riphery  .     .     .    4,0(Ky  to  6,000/  per  minute. 

Velu<>itv  of  molding  machine 
cutters 3,.")0  y  to  4,000' per  minute. 

VchxMtv  of  squaring-up  ma- 
chine' cuttiTu 7,nO(>/  to  8.000'  per  minute. 

Velocity  of  wood-carving  drills  6,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Speed  In'di-ca'tor.  An  in.strument  for  roj:- 
i Bering  the  speed  at  which  an  «Miirine  t*r  iiijicliine 
may  at  any  given  time  bo  trnv(!ling.  Soni**  of 
tliem  art'  ])nivly  automatic  in  their  coiLstniction, 
wliih*  jhIhmV'  ar«  in  conjmu'tion  with  their  mechan- 
ical deviii'  operated  by  hand. 

The  Hftnlini;  &  Willie  Indicator  i*  doslpned  to  reveal  by  a 
ffl:iun«  nt  thf  ii«'«m11i»,  and  without  couiitiii};  or  ii-inir  n  wsitch, 
tlir -pcfil  at  whirh  the  engine  or  niiichirio  ii«  workiiip.  Ti  »• 
pjn.ill  i-iilU'V  is  ariv««ji  by  a  nuart<'r-iiirh  ban«l  from  a  .mtmikI 
pulley  plncod  on  tin*  shaft  whoso  t«p«^ori  i.<  to  Im-  intlirated. 
Till-  pulli-v  drives  a.  sninll  shaft  on  wliich  i.<  fixed  in'*iile  the 
OL-iiiir  a  small  fan  with  ra«lial  viiiu'.<«.  Aloijj;.«iilt'  thii*  fan  i.< 
pliicftl  another  one  very  delicately  mounted  on  a  small  steel 
spinille  tliat  carrie^<,  but  outside  the  fan  box,  the  indicating 
needle  which  worlu  on  the  dial  in  the  usual  way. 


The  spiral  spring  always  tends  to  bring  the  needle  to  the 
sero  of  the  instrument,  which  is,  of  coiuve,  tiie  lowest  speed 
it  is  Intended  to  indicate.  When  the  fan  is  closed  to  rerolre 
it  has  a  tendency,  on  account  of  the  air  inclosed  in  the  easing, 
to  carry  round  in  the  aame  direction  the  other  fan,  to- 
gether with  the  index-needle,  and  that  against  the  nsfstance 
of  the  spiral  spring.  The  grnUer  the  rate  of  the  rercdution 
to  the  greater  extent  is  it  possible  for  this  fan  to  ovemdne 
the  tension  of  the  spring,  so  that  the  farther  round  will  the 
needle  be  carried.  The  needle  and  fan  are  brought  to  rest 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  fan  vanes  is  balanced  by  the 
resistance  of  the  spiral  spring,  the  needle  then  indicating  the 
increased  velocity.  The  dial  is  indexed  for  each  reToluticn 
fier  minute  from  26  to  60,  and  by  means  of  the  eye  the  di- 
visions may  be  subdivided  to  a  quarter  rerolutlon. 

The  Union  Boston  Indicator  (see  Fig.  2810)  is  used  to  regis- 
ter the  speed  of  any  revolving  shaft,  pulley,  or  mandril. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  revolutions*  of  the  shaft  in  a 
given  time  the  point  of  the  indi- 
cator is  placed  in  the  cent<>r  of  tlie  pig.  281<X 
shaft,  and  for  each  hundred  revo- 
lutions the  dial  revolves  once. 
Less  than  one  hundred  will  be 
indicated  by  the  pointor,  which 
requires  to  he  placed  at  the  100 
before  Htarting. 

By  a  device  on  the  face  of  the 
dial  a  person  may  feel  with  the 
end  of  the  thumb  how  often  it 
revolves  without  looking  at  it, 
thus  enabling  the  operator  to  lieep 
correct  time. 

The  Westinghouse  Balh:x)ad-speed 
Indicator  is  an  apparatus  for  as- 
certaining and  recording  the  speed 
of  a  train  at  any  given  instant, 
and  by  means  of  automatically 
constructed  diagrams  showing  the 
fluctuations  of  the  velocity  caused 
by  the  applications  of  the  brake. 

The  principle  of  construction 
consists  in  controlling  the  escape 
of  water  under  pressure  by  means 
of  a  small  valve  loaded  by  the  ao-  *''^  indtaUm. 

tion  of  centrifugal  force,  the  ar- 

mngement  being  such  that  the  higher  the  speed  at  which 
the  apparatus  is  driven,  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  ei- 
erted  by  certain  revolving  weights  ujHm  the  escape  valve, 
and  the  higher,  therefore,  the  pressure  maintained  within 
the  chamWr  with  which  tliis  valve  conimunieafoe,  the  cham- 
ber n-ccivlng  a  constant  supply  of  water  from  the  pumps. 

A  pressure-gage  affixed  to  the  .chamber  containing  the 
water  affords  information  as  to  the  speed  that  is  attained 
The  regiiutrations  are  made  on  a  paper  drum  similar  to  that 
uned  at  meteorological  stations  to  record  the  ▼elocit-*  of  the 
wind.  The  heights  of  the  recording  lines  on  the  diagnm  wp 
rcs«>nt  pressures  on  the  accumulator  of  the  speed  indieatur, 
and  these  pressures  are  proportioned  to  the  squanr?  of  the 
si)eod. 

There  is  a  differential  speed  indicator  adopted  by  all  the 
ironclads  of  the  French  channel  squadron. 

Sliced  indica.,  J3M/cr,Br.  •  ''Etuhnerr;'  xllii.  298 

Portable •  *' American  MilUr,"  iv.  28. 

Hob»on,  Br "/roM  Ape,"  xix.,  April  12.  p.  1. 

Moss •**Srifnt(fi4:  Amenran  Sup.,"  >^^. 

Witt ^  **Scifntifir  Atnertron  ,*'up.,"' ^. 

Train,  Wrstinghoufe  .  •  ^'Enginrrring,'"  xxii.  ^w. 
Ship's,     NormanvilU, 
Br •  '* Engineer,"  xlvi.  198. 

Speed  Meas'ure.  Brown^s  measure  (Fi>;. 
2.31 1 ),  has  a  mercury  reservoir  and  a  radial  cumimi- 
nicating  pipe.  As'the  device  is  revolved  h>  the 
machinery,  the  mercury,  olx'viug  the  centrifu^jal 
force,  passing  up  into  the  tube'docends  in  the  uxial 
graduated  tube,  its  sinking  Iwing  the  measure  of 
the  speed  of  rotation. 

Speed  Meas'ur-er.  The  speed  measurer  ft>r 
trains,  uwd  at  the  brake  trials  at  Casj«el,  Ciennauy, 
iti  1 877,  consisted  mainly  of  (1 )  contact  iiistnHnpiit>, 
(2)  reiiding  instruments,  and  (3)  reading-off  instru- 
ments. 

The  contact  ins^^rumentn  were  fixed  by  the  side  of  the  rail* 
at  3ii\  meters  apart  along  each  trial  ground,  and  were  all  in 
elw'tric  communication  with  therea«ling  instrument,  which, 
witii  the  n*Hding-off  instrument,  wa.*  fixed  in  a  ro«un  of  the 
Bunton<hauM?n  station. 

The  apparatus  i<«  described  in 

Speed  meuurer  for  tretns.-Ger.,  •  **E»ieinetr,"  xliv.  335- 
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Speed  Measure. 

Speed  Re-cord'er.  Miller's  speed  recorder  is 
an  indicator  of  the  speed  of  trains,  their  stops  and 
delays  (necessary  and  unnecessary),  registering  the 
same  for  reference.  See  under  Steam  Gvof,  infra 

See,  also,  "  Scientific  American  Supplement,'*  1467. 

Theiler^Br .*  "Engineering,^- xxir.lb5. 

Westinghouse *  "Engineer,"'  xliii.  10. 

Speed  Reg'u-la'tor.  HUbner's  governor  or 
speed  regulator  for  railway  horse  powers  is  intended 
for  regulating  such  powers  in  small  factories,  etc. 

The  rim  or  circle  ifl  fastened  on  the  power  behind  the  belt 
wheel,  leaving  the  shaft  in  the  center.  The  hub  has  arnM 
attached,  with  weighted  ballf*,  friction  blocks,  and  a  stud 
with  a  small  coiled  brass  spring,  adjustable  with  a  thumb- 
screw at  the  end  to  regulate  the  amount  of  speed  neeile<.l.  As 
the  Telocity  of  speed  throws  the  balls  out  the  friction  blocks 
are  presM^d  against  the  rim,  and  act  as  a  brake,  but  as  soon 
as  machinery  is  applied  and  takes  the  power,  the  balU  drop 
back  and  relieve  the  breaking. 

See,  also,  "Scienti^fic  American,'*  xlli.  24o. 

Speed  regulator  for  light  machinery,  •  "Engineer,'*  xlix.606. 

Speed'y-cut  Boot.    See  Hoksb  Boot. 

SpePter-SoPder  Al-loy'.  A  good  solder  for 
copper  and  iron  is  composed  of  three  parts  zinc  and 
four  parts  copper. 

A  softer  solder  that  is  used  for  ordinary  bra.ss 
work  is  comfwsed  of  equal  parts  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per. 

A  very  hard  but  fusilde  solder  is  compo'sed  of  two 
parts  zinc  an<l  one  part  copper.  This  solder  is  so 
hard  and  brittle  that  it  can  l>e  en.nily  crumbled  in  a 
mortar  when  cold. 

The  two  first  solders  are  first  alloyed  and  cast  into 
ingots.  The  ingots  ari?  allowed  to  cool  in  the  mold, 
and  then  reheated  nearly  to  redness  UfM)n  a  char- 
coal fire,  and  are  broken  up  on  the  anvil,  or  in  a 
mortar,  into  a  finely  grannl:«ted  state,  for  u^e. 

Spelter  furnace      .  ♦  "Scientific  American,'*  xxxix.  402. 


Spen'ce's  Mef  al.  A  metallic  compound  con- 
sisting of  a  metallic  sulphide  mixed  with  sulphur.    . 

Used  for  pipe-joints,  calking  metallic  joiuts,  etc. 

Announced  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Cole  before  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Reported  in  "Engineering,"  1880,  and  repeated  in 
'*  Van  yogtrand's  Mag.,^'  xxii.  871. 

Sperge.  A  charge  of  distiller's  wash.  Mhs- 
pratt. 

Sphe^re-om'e-ter.  A  sphere-meHsurer,  adapted 
to  measure  the  radius  of  a  sphere,  invented  by  the 
French  optician  De  La  Roue,  to  measure  the  radii 
of  lenses. 

This  instrument  is  valuable  to  opticians,  for  if  they  know 
the  radii  of  the  spherical  surfaces  of  a  lens,  and  also  the  re- 
fracting power  of  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  is  composed, 
they  can  estimate  the  general  action  of  the  lens  on  rays  of 
light  that  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Sphere  Turn'ing  Lathe.  A  lathe  for  turn- 
ing .spheros;  mechanically  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  lens. 

Its  principle  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  section 
of  a  true  sphere  at  any  part  is  always  a  circle. 

Sphyg'mo-graph.  An  instrument  for  indica- 
ting the  movement  of  the  pulse. 

The  nature  of  the  circulatory  system  and  even  the  functions 
of  th«  arteries  and  the  veins  and  the  nature  of  the  blood  were 
long  enignuut. 

Praxagoras  of  Cnidus(300  b.  c.)  wrote  on  the  pulse,  show- 
ing that  it  is  a  measurer  of  the  force  of  disease,  and  diM:ussed 
the  difference  between  arteries  and  veins. 

Theophilusof  Alexandria  l^^De  Corporis  Hmnani  Fabricu^') 
wrote  on  the  pulse  and  attributed  it  to  the  contraction  of  the 
heart. 

Erosistratus  of  Alexandria  described  the  action  of  the  heart, 
but  supposed  that  the  arteries  carried  air  and  the  veins 
blood.  He  noticed  the  lacteals,  but  did  not  understand  their 
function. 

Servetus  of  Geneva  (burned  1&53),  observed  the  smaller 
circulation  of  the  blood,  that  from  the  head  through  the 
lungs  and  return. 

Rialdo  Colombo  ("De  Re  AneUomica,'*  1&59),  successor  of 
Vesalius,  at  Padua,  described  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Fabrizio  of  Padua  (Xryvapfrt/enfi),  1562,  noticed  that  the 
venal  valves  all  opened  towards  the  heart,  llarvey  was  one 
of  his  pupils. 

Galileo  (fl.  1610)  invented  an  instrument  for  rendering  the 
arterial  pulsations  visible.  Placing  one  end  of  a  light  mirror 
upon  the  artery  leading  to  the  thumb  au<l  the  other  upon  a 
tixed  object,  he  caused  the  image  of  a  sunbeam  refiected  from 
the  mirror  upon  an  opposite  wall  to  vibrate  in  unison  with 
the  pulse.  A  remarkable  similarity  exists  between  this  and 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson's  galvanometer.  No  apology  is  needed  for 
naming  them  together- 

The  idea  was  revived  by  Wenham  (Engl.)  f**J?n4r/f5A  Me- 
chanic,^' zziv.20)  who  proposeil  to  use  a  small  mirror  laid  on 
the  pulse  and  reflecting  upon  a  wall  or  screen. 

Aselii  of  Bfilan  ("  De  Venus  Lacteis,^^  1627),  discoverwl  the 
function  of  the  lacteals  which  pour  the  chyle  into  the  blood. 

Santorioof  Fadua  ("Cbmmenfartuj  in  Priniumfrm  Primi 
Libris  Oanonis  Avicenna  ;  **  Venet,  folio,  1626),  invented  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse. 

Andrea  <'a»sal pin  {"Rcmttatio  Anatomirade.  Cordis  et  San- 
gwnis  Motu**  1628)  seems  prior  to  his  publishe<l  work  to  have 
understood  the  greater  or  systematic  circulation.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  him  in  Rome  as  "  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,''*  and  a  table  attributing  tho  dis- 
covery to  him  has  been  attached  to  the  portals  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa,  where  he  once  taught. 

Hnrvey,  in  1616,  made  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the 
arterial  and  venal  circulations  and  the  double  circulation. 
The  doctrine  was  first  publicly  discussed  and  coml>ated  as 
llarvey*!*,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  England.  Within  a  cen- 
tury of  the  death  of  Harvey,  the  father  of  mo<lern  physiol- 
ogy, Haller,  revived  tho  whole  controversy,  and  gave  a  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  the  English  physician.  Holding  that  the 
true  di.'«coverer  of  any  truth  is  he  who  draws  it  from  its 
source*  "  at  his  own  ri^^k  and  by  his  own  me«Iitation!«,nnd  e»- 
tablishcH  it  by  ari/uments  so  forcible  that  th.'y  convince 
thow  who  nre  longing  for  the  truth,"  Haller  dociiled  that 
"not  to  rex.HlpiniH.  on  account  of  a  few  uttenmces  of  ob- 
scure uieaiiinff.  hnt  to  Harrey,  the  laborious  author  of  nu- 
mernn.'"  exiH'rinu'nt"  and  the  expounder  of  all  the  arguments 
which,  in  hi;*  time.  louM  l>o  advance<l,  t>clon2s  the  iniuiortal 
glory  of  the  diToviry  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.'' 

An  api».iratu»  for  me.i!«uring  theforce  due  to  the  arterial 
circulation  in  a  living  animal.  wn»i  made  by  an  English  phys- 
iologist, i»tale«,  during  the  pa-nf  century. 

lie  was  followed  by  Ludwig,  the  present  profoMsorof  physi- 
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ology  at  Leipeic,  who  coDtriYod  a  registering  instrament. 

Fig.  2812,  to  reconl  the  variatiou»  of  pre)««ure  of  the  bloou 

eirculatiog  in  the  arteriefi. 

A  tube  was  applied  to  the  artery  of  the  animal  and  the  rary- 

ing  force  of  the  blood, 


Fig.  2312. 


Ludwig''s    Keirifter  of  Arterial 

Pu'.MltioHS. 


acting  upon  a  column 
of  mercury,  caumnl  a 
float  to  riMe  and  fall  and 
a  pencil  attached  there- 
to traced  upon  a  turn- 
ing cylinder  each  oscil- 
lation of  the  manom- 
eter. 

Thiji  iff  naid  to  be  the 
lir»*t  r*-p»tering  instru- 
ment constructed  for 
the  unes  of  phy«ilology. 

The  sphymnoscopt 
projM'r  ((n^vyM<^>  the 
pulM>,  fitrpov,  to  mea«- 
urv)  that  i«,  tlie  instru- 
raent  applitMi  to  the 
piilKe,  wa«  invente*!  by 
I'n>fi>sor  Vicrardt,  of 
Tiibingen.  It  wai  not 
a  sphuumomtter^  o  r 
flth  yum  ograph ,  f  o  r  it 
neither  counted  nor  re- 
conJed  the  pulfiation8, 
but  itfl  indicator  oscil- 
latcil  in  the  fashion  of 
a  pendulum  and  afford* 
ed  a  meauH  of  counting 
by  the  eye  instead  of  by 
the  i*troke8  of  the  pulne 
against  the  finger-ends. 

The       sphyf^mograph 


form  of  the  pulse-spring,  which  is  made  to  partially  em- 
brace the  artery  instead  of  merely  resting  upon  it :  (2)  in 
conveying  a  to-and-fro  Uteral  in^ead  of  a  vertical  moiion 
to  the  tracing  pencil ;  (3)  and  in  a  watch-spring  device  for 
registering  the  pressure  upon  the  artery. 

8ee  also  Dr.  Sanderson *s  "On  the  Sphfgmoi^rapk^^'  u 
English  work. 

The  sphy^ograph  of  Dr.  Keyt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  illa^ 
trated  and  de.'tcribed  in  the  '"New  York  Me'hcal  Jommm" 
(xxiii.  pp.  2b  et  geq.,  plate  opp.  p.  20),  and  i>hown  in  Fi? 
2314,  has  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Marey  instrumeut. 
but  still  more  numerous  novel  features. 

The  base  or  receptacle  a  i.«  made  of  thin  brass,  wmicirca- 
Uir  above,  but  with  a  free,  oblong  edge  below,  over  which  is 
stretched  an  elastic  rubb^cr  membrane  which,  when  in  u$>e, 
lies  upon  the  pulse  and  partakes  of  its  movements.  In  the 
neck  of  the  chamber  a 
is  a  tube,  6,  which  has 
a  three-way  stop-cock 
and  two  lateral 
branches,  e  c,  leading 
to  the  two  extremities 
of  the  instrxiuieut. 
From  one  of  these  rises 
a  graduated  glass  tube 
in  which  the  liquid 
affected  by  the  bcNting 
of  the  pulse  against  the 
membrane  rises  and 
falls  in  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  force 
of  the  arterial  impulse 
and  at  a  rate,  of  course, 
coincident  therewith. 


Fig.  2314. 


Keyi**  SpktfgiHograpk. 


firtt  nttaineil  definite  shape  in  the  invention  of  M.  Marey. 
A  view  of  the  apparatus  detached  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.'i80,  p. 
23fi5.  ''Merk.  Diet.,''  but  its  operation  will  be  more  readily 
understood  from  viewing  it  in  position,  Fig.  2313. 


Fig.  2313. 


Marty's  f^t/tygjuograph. 

It  mny  as  well  be  mentioned  here  that  instruments  which 
grnphinilly  indicate  the  beating  of  the  heart  are  applied  to 
the  chofif,  and  entirlod  ('ARDUKiRAPtis. 

Man'VM  jiphyvcmojiniph  employs  a  spring  pad  to  n^st  upon 
the  pulw  and  the  dt'j;riM'«»f  pn'ssure  is  obtained  by  means  of 
a  regulating  nrrew.  Thin  fpring  device  is  so  light  that  it  fol- 
lows faithfully  the  movements  which  are  communicated  to 
it  by  the  exterior  pulse,  due  to  the  swelling  and  co]lH))sing 
blooil  vej«Hel  l)eneath  the  skin.  The.«e  movemcntM  are  so  ."light 
that  it  becomes  nece.<«ary  to  amplify  them,  and  this  i8  done 
by  translating  the  motion  of  the  spring  to  h  very  light  wooden 
lever  near  the  axis  of  iff  movement.  The  outer  end  of  the 
lever  carries  a  ncriber  which  retonN  on  a  moving  strip  of  im- 
per,  movements  nmny  time!*  jrre.iter  than  those  received  fnmi 
the  artery.  Extreme  lii;litiie-*.>s  of  the  lever  and  the  union  of 
the  lever  with  the  .•*|»riiK,  the  movement.s  of  which  it  records 
in  much  greater  amplitude,  are  the  nece;<sary  conditions  for 
a  gcMMl  trjice. 

The  sphygmngraph  reveals  many  delicate  shades  of  differ- 
ence ill  the  pul!*e,  showing  the  suddenness  or  slowncs.'*  of  the 
impulse,  its  strength  or  weakness,  its  length  or  brevity.  The 
degree  of  abruptness  is  indicated  by  the  angle  of  the  line  of 
trace  departing  from  the  base  or  horizontal  line.  The  strength 
is  shown  by  the  amplitude  of  the  excursions  of  the  immjcjI  ; 
the  duration,  whicli  is  tantamount  to  the  nite  of  rciM'tition, 
is  shown  by  the  position  occupied  by  each  beat  upon  the 
length  of  the  trace, 

Ttie  rihbon  i<  ntovcd  by  clock-work. 

The  sjinie  rules  govern  as  in  the  instruments  for  grnphi- 
call.v  representing  articulate  sounds,  as  nicntioned  under 
PiKJN  MToUHxi'U,  p.  lOTS,  "Mtch,  Dirt  ,"  ami  illustrated 
under  Tklu'Ho.ne,  Lttgograpktc  rurvfs,  Fig.  G'ioT,  pp.  2614, 
2.',1.'),  Thi>l 

The  sphvgmngraph  of  Marey  was  followed  by  several  de- 
vires  for  the  Kiuu"  purpose,  notaMv  b\  that  of  Holden,  de- 
s<'rlboi|  in  his  work  *' 0/M/i»  >'/'// i/i:"' "«''" /J^, "' Philadeljthia, 
1H74.  lie  there  cn-lits  Vi«r<>nlt  witli  tlic  suggestion  of  the 
in>trument,  and  rct\-rs  to  I'rofessor  Hurdun  ^audvr8on*8  im- 
prov«'nicnts  on  Maroy. 

lloldeu  s  sph>guK»graph   differs  from  Marey-s  (1)  in  the 


At  the  end  of  the  other  tube,  c,  is  a  small  cup,  g,  in  which 
is  a  disk  resting  on  the  fluid  in  the  tube,  and  from  the  disk 
rises  a  stem,;,  supporting  a  lever,  A-,  on  whose  free  en.l  is 
the  pencil  which  makes  the  trace  upon  the  smoked  gUs-* 
slide  which  is  traversed  by  clock-work. 

The  instrument  weighs'  8  o».  when  filled  with  the  liquid, 
and  is  12"  long,  4"  hgli.  The  graduated  tube  folds  do«n  to 
place  the  instrunieni  in  its  case.  It  is  usuallv  held  bj  the 
hand  of  the  observer,  as  in  the  illustn^tion,  which  show>  it 
as  applied  to  the  radial  artery.  Much  fuller  detaihs  of  con- 
struction  are  given  in  the  "  Neir  York  MedirnI  Joar- 
tial,"  above  cite<i,  and  republished  in  **'Sttfn:t^r 
Ami-riran  Sup.,''  117,  118. 

Pond's  sph^gmograph.  shown  in  Fig.  2315,  i.«  ma 
imnrovement  upon  the  Sphyemosenpe,  shown  in  Fis:. 
t>i81,  '•JlfrfA.  Dirt.''  The  instrument  is  capable  of 
adaptation  as  a  sphygmograph.  cardiagraph,  nivo- 
graph,  or  pneumograph,  but  in  the  figure  is  shown  as 

Fig.  2315 


Pond'$  i^y^mogropk. 
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adapted  to  the  puliw  of  the  forearm,  which  should  lie  in  the 
cradle  below.  The  tabe.with  an  elastic  membrane  at  lt«  lower 
end,  restfi  upon  the  pulae,  and  the  pulitations,  acting  upon 
the  membrane,  are  tranaferred  to  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
tube  raiftiog  the  piston ;  tbeee  motion*  are  transferred  to  tbe  ' 
styluM,  which  makes  traces  upon  the  smolied  glass  plate, 
which  is  trayened  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  style.  The  combinatioo  of  the  two  motions  gives  the 
graphic  representation. 

By  the  sphygmograph  we  may  read  the  pulse  as  fol- 
lows :  —  I 

The  amplitude  of  the  pulse  is  shown  by  the  height  of  the  , 
undulations. 

The  reattlariiy  of  the  palse  is  shown  by  the  rhythmic  buc> 
cession  and  equal  stages  and  derelopment  of  the  undula- 
tions. 

Th9  frequency  of  the  pulae  is  shown  by  the  lapidity  of  sue-  , 
cession  of  the  undulations. 

The  quieknens  of  the  pulse  is  shown  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  ascent  of  the  undulations. 

The  rotnpressittUity  of  the  pul.<ie  Is  shown  by  the  degree  of 
elevation  at  which  is  displayed  the  maximum  amplitude  of 
the  undulationn. 

The  Unstion  of  the  pulse  Is  shown  by  the  mark  of  com- 
pre^Hibiiity  in  connection  with  the  rate  and  manner  of  dft- 
scent  of  the  undulations. 

The  dierotfms  of  the  pulse  is  shown  by  the  distinct  break 
in  the  line  of  fall,  or,  as  frequently  seen,  a  second  rise  from 
the  line  of  fall,  or  bottom  of  the  undulations. 

Minor  sphygmographic  curves  are  at  timee  shown  by  the 
lesser  interruptions  in  the  fail  of  the  undulations. 

It  is  suggested  that  au  enlarged  sluulow  of  the  undulsr 
tions  might  be  projected  on  a  screen  In  a  clinical  theater ;  or 
photographed  upon  a  prepared  surface  moved  as  In  the  Ther-  < 
MOORAPH  or  BAROoftAPB,  Fig.  6860,  p.  2M6 ;  Fig.  669,  p.  2dl, 
"iMecA.  Diet/' 

See  following  United  States  patents  :  —  ' 

208,548  A.  T.  Keyt,  sphygmometer,  May  14, 1878.  I 

.    167,786  W.  R.  PoHfi,  sphygmoncope,  Sept.  14,  1875.  i 

161,821  W.  R.  Pond,  sphygmoscope,  April  6,  1875.  \ 
206,412  E.  A.  Pond,  sphygmograph,  June  25,  1878. 
188,206  E.  A.  Pond,  sphygmograph,  October  lU,  1876. 
282,105  W.  H.  H.  Barton,  sphygmophono,  Sept.  14,  1880.     i 

Sphyg-mom'e-ter.    An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  force,  rate  and  other  characteristics  of  i 
the  puliH>.     The  auhject  is  considered  under  Spiito-  , 
MOGRAPH,  which  nee.     See  also  Pulsometer,  page  , 
1825.  "Sfech.  Diet.,"  and  article  in  — 


**3^nufaeturer  and  Builder  ■'    . 


zii.206. 


Sphyg'ino-phone.  For  rendering  aadible  the 
sounds  of  the  pulse  beats. 

In  Dr.  Richardson's  sphygmophone,  a  microphone  is  added 
to  a  Pond  sphygmograph.  A  thin  plate  of  platinum  is 
mounted  on  a  slip  of  talc  which  Is  placed  in  the  sphygmo- 
graph as  if  for  a  facing  of  the  pulse.  One  terminal  from  a 
Leclanchtf  cell  is  connected  to  the  slip  of  platinum  on  the 
talc,  and  the  second  termiual  to  a  terminal  of  the  telephone. 
The  other  terminal  of  the  telephone  is  connected  to  the  me- 
tallic rod  of  the  sphygmograph  which  supports  the  talc. 

The  instrument  is  placed  on  the  pul.<ie  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  needle  thrown  back  till  a  good  pulsating  movement 
ia  secured.  The  needle  is  then  thro^vn  over  to  touch  the 
platinum  strip,  which  it  traverses  with  each  pulse  movement 
■and  completes  the  connection  of  the  telephone  with  the  bat- 
tery ;  this  passing  over  the  metallic  plate  causes  a  ditttiuct  se- 
ries of  sounds  corresponding  with  the  movements  of  the  pulse. 
The  sounds  heard  are  three  in  number :  one  long  sound  and 
two  short,  corres{)onding  to  the  systolic  push,  the  arterial  re- 
coil, and  the  valvular  check. 

The  sphygmophone  of  Dr.  Stein,  of  Frankfort,  consists  of 
a  piece  of  watch-spring,  five  centimeters  long,  which  is  sol- 
dered to  a  small  brass  frame,  and  is  provided  at  its  free  end 
with  a  gutta-percha  knob  which  is  placed  against  the  pulse 
or  chest.  The  knob  carries  a  platinum  contact  plate,  oppo- 
■ite  to  which  is  a  platinum  contact  point,  and  these  two  con- 
tacts are  connected  in  circuit  with  two  Bunscn  cells  and  a 
telephone.  The  movements  of  the  pulse  (for  instance)  es- 
tablish contact  between  the  point  and  plate,  and  so  make  and 
break  the  circuit.  The  result  is  that  the  natural  rythm  is 
heard  aloud  in  the  telephone. 

See  notices  in  — 


and  beam  of  light;  see  Sphygmograph,  where 
also  is  mentioned  the  device  of  Prof.  Varardt,  of 
Tubingen. 

See  also  Pond's  Sphygmoscope,  Fig.  5381,  page 
2265,  "Mech.  Oict."  This  inntrumenc  has  since  been 
made  a  recording  instrument,  and  is  further  illus- 
trated under  Sputomograph,  present  volume. 

Spic'u-lar.  A  dentist's  long  curved-nose  for- 
ceps, for  removing  small  fragments  of  bone,  etc. 

Spi'der  Hoop.  {Nautical.)  A  brass  hinged 
hoop  made  to  claip  around  the  mast  of  a  vessel* 
with  attachments  tor  the  fastening  of  the  futtock- 
shrouds. 

Spie'gel.  (Metallurgy,) ^  Spiegeletsen,  **  mirroT' 
iron."  A  crystalline  variety  of  white  cast-iron  con- 
taining from  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  mang^anese,  and 
a  large  amount  of  combined  carbon.  It  is  exces- 
sively hard  and  lustrous,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
Bessemer  and  Siemens-Martin  processes.  See  be- 
low. 

Spie'gel-ei-sen.  Manganiferous  cast-iron.  See 
Ferro-manoanesk,  Spiegel,  and  Spiegel  Iron. 
See  also  Comptes  Hendus,  April  5,  1874. 

Micro-structure  of    .    .*  *^ Stidtntific  American  Sup.,^^  VB8, 
2738,2761. 

Spie'gel  Fron.    Mirror  iron. 

In  German  "  Spiegeleisen,*'  which  means  "  mirror  iron," 
is  thus  called  because  its  fnacture  shows  flat  shining  sur- 
faces, reflecung  light  like  pieces  of  mirrors.  It  is  of  all 
iron  tbe  richest  in  carbon,  and  also  the  most  brittle  and 
hardest,  —  no  steel  tool  will  make  an  impression  on  it.  It 
is  very  fusible,  and  it  is  principally  used  at  present  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  In  this  process  most  of  the 
impurities  are  removed  from  the  melted  mass  by  forcibly 
blowing  air  through  it,  which  bums  them  out,  but  also  too 
much  of  the  carbon,  so  that  at  the  last  stage  of  the  process 
the  iron  is  reduced  to  a  condition  of  being  almost  equivalent 
to  wrought  iron,  and  cannot  be  poured,  the  temperature, 
high  as  it  is,  being  insufllcient  to  keep  wrought  Iron  in  the 
liquid  state.  Melted  Spiegel  iron  is  then  introduced,  which 
at  once  combines  with  the  mass  under  the  evolution  of  a 
large  flame ;  the  iron  becomes  then  at  once  as  liquid  as  wa- 
ter, and  Is  poured  in  the  molds  to  make  ingots.  Spiegel  iron 
is  also  used  to  make  safes  burglar-proof :  as  an  Interior  fill- 
ing for  this  purpose  It  Is  cast  between  sheet-iron  lining.  It 
also  possesses  the  curious  property  of  being  less  magnetic 
than  any  other  kinds  of  iron  ;  it  is  less  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net than  other  kind  of  iron,  and  strongly  resists  efforts  to 
magnetise  it,  which  is  contrary  to  the  property  possessed  by 
wrought  iron,  which  takes  magnetism  easily  but  also  loses 
It  easily  ;  while  steel  takes  it  with  some  resistance,  but  when 
once  it  is  magnetised  It  holds  it.  We  have  a  splegel  iron  in 
this  country  ;  It  is  made  from  the  New  Jersey  Franklinite 
ore,  and  was  at  first  called  Franklinite  iron.  It  has  com- 
menced to  be  universally  used  in  place  of  the  Spiegel  iron, 
thus  far  imported  from  Germany,  and  will  probably  super- 
sede it,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so. 

Spike.  Tlic  following  tnble  shows  the  amount 
of  spikes  to  a  mile  of  railroad  :  — 


**  Manu^artur*T  and  Builfier  " 
"Eng.  and  Mining  Journal  ^^ 
**  TeUgraphic  JourneU  '  .  . 
^'IronAge" 


xi.  96. 

xxviii.  128. 

vii.  120. 

xxiv.,  July  8,  p.  15. 


Sphyg'mo-Bcope.    An  instrument  for  render- 
ing risible  tbe  beats  of  the  pulse. 

Such  was  made  by  Galileo,  by  means  of  a  mirror  ' 
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Spike  Ex-tracf  or.     An  iron  lerer  with  a 


SPIKE  EXTRACTOR. 


840  SPINNING,  TEXTILE  MACHINERY,  ETC- 


Ikilernm  book  beneath  to  clasp  the  rail  and  a  claw 
hook  at  lis  lower  extremity  to  lift  the  spike  by  the 
head. 

flpikt  extnctor •  "Engiiuer,'^  zUt.  418. 

Ikcine •  "Engineer^''  xll.  42. 

Spilllard.     (Fishing.)    A  floating  trawl  line. 

Spin'ner.  (Fishing.)  A  trawling  spuon-bait 
which  revolves  as  it  tows  abaft  the  Ijoat. 

A  Hunted  attachment  iu  connection  with  a  Ash- 
hook  to  cause  a  lively  motion  of  the  hook  and  Imit. 

(  Wool  Manufacture.)  Avery*H  continuous  wool- 
spiuuer  resembles  the  original  Hargreave  spinning 
machine.  The  roving  \a  fed  from  the  spool  by  a  re- 
volving drum  driven  from  the  pulley-shaft,  and  is 
delivered  to  peculiarly -constructed  wheels,  which 
seize  it  at  the  proper  moment  and  release  it  again 
as  the  spinning  occurs,  and  the  required  draught 
is  thus  gfiyen.  The  drum  and  the  cage-wheel  with 
which  it  acts  revolve  at  the  same  speed.  The  rov- 
ing, as  delivered,  hangs  down  loosely  until  suffi- 
ciently twisted,  when  the  next  motion  delivers  a 
new  supply  and  takes  up  that  already  twisted. 

SpinUblg.  (Fine  Art  Mttalworlcimf .)  A  mode 
of  forming  silver  and  other  ductile  metal  into  shapes. 
A  disk  of  metal  is  placed  in  the  clamp  in  the 
lathe,  and  while  revolving  is  pressed  bv  ft  burnisher 
which  spreads  the  metal,  givmg  the  disk  a  eup-llke 
form,  for  instance.  Other  pieces  arc  worked  in  a 
similar  way,  and  form  parts  snch  as  cover,  botly. 
foot,  of  a  pitcher  or  what  not.  Fig.  .^412.  **MecL 
Diet."  ;  •  "  Scienti^fic  American,"  xxxvi.  290,  Fig.  9. 

Spin'ninjE,  Tex'tile  Ma-chin'er-y,  Fab'rics, 
Bew'ing,  aiiit'ting,  etc.  See  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  — 

Carpet  loom. 

Carpet  machinery. 

Carpet  matrhing'and  meaaur- 

ing  machine. 
Canx't  winder. 
Ca*hmere. 
Cashmere  dc  bege. 
Chain  loom, 
('hain  tappet  loom. 
ChalliR. 

Chambery  gauxe. 
Chinchilla. 
Vhxntt. 
CircAHsienne. 

Circular  knitting  machine. 
Circular  ribbing  machine. 
Cloth  catting  machine. 
(Uoth  dreming  machine, 
('loth  dr>ing  machine. 
Cloth  flnif«hlng  machine. 
<'loth  folding  machine. 
Cloth  measuring  m&chine. 
Clofh  pn>!w. 

(Hoth  prcMting  machine. 
<'loth  8hcar. 
Cloth  »h»*arin(f  machine. 
Cloth  iitrftching  machine. 
Cloth  toa>linvE  machine. 
Cloth  winding  and  measuring 

machine. 
Cocoon  winder. 
Combing  machine. 
Cone. 
Cop  reel. 

Cop  winding  machine. 
Cord  making  machine. 
Cordwain. 
Ctjrvict  loom. 
Cotton. 

Cotton  cylinder. 
Cotton  machinery. 
Cotton  opener. 
Cotton  process. 
Cotton  Kjuuning. 
Vn\nut]*\ 
Crape  of  S|)ain. 
Cn't(»nn«». 

Crown  pouncing  machine. 
CulT  fr;»me, 
CypresMj. 


Aino  cloth. 

Algerine. 

Alpaca. 

Alpaga. 

Alpine. 

Auacofitra 

Armure. 

Arra^i. 

Aui^tralian  crape. 

Baize. 

Balling  machine. 

Bandckin. 

Banding  machine. 

Banding  ring. 

Barege. 

Basket. 

Batavia  weave. 

Beaming  machine. 

Beetling  machine. 

Biaretx. 

Bleachery 

Block. 

Blocker. 

Blocking  machine. 

Bobbin  winder. 

Bolivar. 

Bombazine. 

BounlaliKandre. 

Braiding  machine. 

Brilliantine. 

Brim  pouncing  machine. 

Brim  ntrctcher. 

Brocade. 

Brushing  machine. 

Buckram. 

BurIap^. 

BiirriuK  m'ichlne. 

Biittdu  m»king. 

Calender  rolls. 

Calico. 

(•alico  {irinting. 

Caliro  rollH. 

Canihric. 

Caimd"*  hair. 

Cam  lo(»m. 

Cannel. 

Card  and  combing  machine. 

Card  jfuider. 

Cardiirau  jacket  machine. 

Cunling  machine. 


Bamer. 

Baming  mafehin*. 
Debaige. 

Dmnimming  nunehiiie. 
Delaioe. 
Diagonal. 
Diaper. 
Dimity. 

Dobby  machine. 
Doabling  winding  machine. 
Drag. 

Drap  d'Alma. 
Drapd'Alpes. 
Drap  de  Nationella. 
Drap  d'^t^. 

Dimwing-fiame  and  ribbon- 
lap  machine. 
Drugget. 
Drying  chamber. 
Drying  machine. 
Duck. 

Dunging  vat. 
Dyeing 
Dye  rat. 

Emboming  machine. 
Embroidering  machine, 
l^pingline. 
£plngl^. 
Excelnior. 
Fabric. 
Faller. 

Faller  maeMne. 
Fancy  board  loom. 
Feather  pludh. 
Felt. 

Felting  machine 
Felt  mat. 
FiniHhing  prem. 
Fir«prx>ling  cloth. 
Flat-rib  Icnitting  machine. 
Flax  baking  machine. 
Flax  comb. 
Flax  loom. 
Flax  machinery. 
Flax  Kilk. 
Flax  dpiuner. 
Flock. 

Forming  machine. 
Foulard  drying  apparatus. 
Foulard  machine. 
Friece. 
Fulling  mill. 
Fur  blowing  machine. 
Fur  hat  machinery. 
Fustian, 
(las  cloth. 
Gauxe. 
Gingham. 
Giugliam  loom, 
(iirth  fstrctcher. 
Glove  making. 
Glove  dewing 
Grenadine. 
Grinaille. 
Hair  cloth. 
Hand  loom. 
Hank  dyeing  machine. 
Hardening  machine. 
Hame^H. 
Hatchel. 
Hat. 

Hat  block. 

Hat  blocking  machine. 
Hat  flniithing  lathe. 
Hat  forming  machine. 
Hat  lining  Kcwing  machine. 
Hat  mm'hinery. 
Hat  preHs. 

Hat  shaping  machineiy. 
Hat  fttretcher. 
Hat  ffweat. 
Ileadstock. 
Heddle. 
Ilemmer. 
Hemp. 

Hem]>  r»nftening  machine. 
Heiiriett.H  cloth. 
1 1  email  1. 
IIi!:h  bxmi. 

IIosi«-r\  ("i^uning  machine. 
Imperial  silk  serge. 
Indiffo  mill. 
Ingniin. 
Intermediate  spinaiog  fxame. 


Ironing  i 

Jaequud  loom. 

Jean. 

Jupon. 

Jute. 

Jute  machinaxT. 

Kalameil. 

Kerseymere. 

Knitting  machine. 

Knot. 

Lap  doubling  machine. 

Lap  machine. 

licather  cloth. 

Linen  machinery. 

Lt  nr-ey- woolaey . 

Lint. 

Llanoe. 

Loom. 

Loom  rtopper  alarm. 

Machine  twist. 

Luater. 

Mandarining  machine. 

Hantcau. 

Matelaive. 

Melange. 

Merino. 

Merino  tulle. 

Mexican  doth. 

Alohair. 

Mohair  glac^. 

Moire. 

Moolleton. 

MouRseline. 

Moufiaeline  de  b«ga» 

Mosambique. 

Mule. 

Muidin. 

Nankeen. 

Nosing  moti<»i. 

Oiler. 

Opener. 

Opening  macfaiiM. 

Opener  tapper. 

Opus  conjiutum. 

Overpick  loom. 

Palampore. 

Paramatta  cloth. 

Flattem  chain. 

FUiter. 

Plaiting  machine. 

Pongee. 

Porcupine. 

Poftitive  motion  lomn. 

Pouncing  machine. 

Presser  foot. 

Printing. 

Print-waahing  machine. 

Ply. 

Pun  jam. 

Ramie. 

Ramie  fibeFmachine. 

Rayne,  cloth  of. 

Rep. 

lU-tting. 

Rll>-fabric  knitting  machine. 

Rib- top  machine. 

Ring   and    traveler  throstle- 

fnimo. 
Rolling  machine. 
Rope. 

Roving  frame. 
Roving  reel. 
Ruffler. 

Sail  Sewing  machine. 
Salampore. 
Sample  cutter. 
Sarsnet. 
Satin. 
Satine. 
Satinet. 
Satinet  loom. 
Satin  weave. 
Scouring. 
Scutcher. 
Seaming  machine. 
Selvage. 
Sen<laL 
Serge. 

Seripe  armure. 
Sewing  machine. 
Sewing  nmchine,  drew  p^» 

tector  for. 
SewInK  machine  ahuftle 
S<«wing  un chine  treadle. 
Sewing  tiilk. 
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Shaping  machine. 

ShftTing  nwehlnc. 

Shftwl  Toom. 

Shaaring  machine. 

Shirt  fxmme. 

Shirt  knitting  machine. 

Shoddy  machine. 

Shuttle  race. 

Siciiienne. 

Siclatome. 

Silk. 

Silk  dcgomming  machine. 

Silk  djeing  machine. 

Silk  loom. 

Silk  machinery. 

Silk  m-1. 

Silk  M>ltening  machine. 

Silk  ffjiinuer. 

Silk  spooling  machine. 

Silk  upooling  and  meaanring 

machine. 
Silk  t*tr«trhing  machine. 
Silk  thread. 
8ilk-^*a8hing  machine. 
Silk  wa«t4>. 
Silk  winder. 
Silk-worm  nurmiy. 
Sindon. 

Singeing  machine. 
Skoin-tomion  machine. 
Sleere  frame. 
Sleeve  machine. 
,8liTer  guide. 
SliTer  lap  machine. 
Slubbiug  frame. 
Slabbing  machine. 
Snugger. 
Spinner. 
Spinning. 
Spinning  head. 
Spinning  machine. 
Spinning  mule. 
Spinning  ring 
Spinning  roller. 
Spool  holder. 
Spooling  machine. 
Spool  printing  machine. 
Spool  winding  machine. 
Stamper. 
8tc-»ai  chamber. 
ScifToning  machine. 
Stop  motion. 
Straw  braid. 
Straw  hat. 

Sweat-lining  newing  maoUne. 
Swrat  rolling  machine. 
Sweat  sewing  machine. 
Taffeta. 
Taffetan. 
IMfeiae  armure. 

See  Band's** American  Cotton  Spinner's  Guide."* 
^Leroux's    ** Practical    Trecaise    on    Worsteds   and    Carded 
Yarns,'' 

Spin'ning  Head.  A  twistinj;  and  drawing? 
head,  resembling  in  some  respects  that  doscribctl  on 
p.  2273.  Fi:;.  5408,  "  Mecfi.  Diet.;'  is  described  in  Lu- 
houiayes  **  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  ft  Manufacturrs,'* 
vol.  iv..  article  '*Broche  de  la  Filature,"  edition  1877. 

For  twisting  and  drawing  heada  sec  the  following  pat- 
ents :  — 

BaOarr/,  fl2,921,  March  19.  1867. 
ChappeU,  nr>.4ii5,  .M»v  3n,  ISTl. 
Chabot,  m.ZfO,  April  27, 1869. 
Cronelt,  2S.l«n,  Mav  8,  l.**»50.- 
Gtrmain,  GH,*2<>.5,  September  24, 1867. 
Goiddintr,  32/V09,  .i|»ril  16.  1S61 
Hoard,  .>S,lol,  S»'ptember  IS,  1S66. 
HouKhta'in^,  T^^.V'H'^.  June  16,  18(iS. 
House,  Oy.674,  Kebruarv  8,  1R70. 
JenL'f.  1:}2,:>S2,  Ortohor'*'!),  1S7J. 
K*nnfdi(  et  nL,  21, .'i.'^.  S-ptouihcr  14,  1868. 
lytirrenrf  et  h1.,  l<i^.7o»,  Oomber  25,  1870. 
Martin,  I77,*<f;i.  M!»\  'i^l  1^7''.. 
Mo'tini;,  12<.lH..luiie2.'..  1S72. 
Nutting,  V2ftf><,  April  !•;.  1H72. 
Parmtlef,  .'/...o^,  Julv  1«>,  1»^>). 
/'/ lo/i mrr.  ;U.<i^n,  .Ijlliuar\   1.  IS'U. 
Pott*r,  ♦5_'. !'.♦>.  Fehruarv  26,  ls»»7. 
Ri>f)rrt.*,  ^'.♦.170,  April  2i).  1h6:». 
SHrtr,  y..>'.M,  November  y.  18rj2. 
SLinner,  Vl'>Mo,  January  21,  1S73. 
S^inriu;  G.»,y44,  October  15,  1867. 


Take-op. 

Take-up  motion. 

T&mise. 

Tamiae  rep. 

Tapestry  earp«t. 

Tars,  doth  of. 

Teasel. 

Teaseling  machine. 

Tentering  machine. 

Textile  fabrtca. 

Thread  dressing  machine. 

Thread  waxing  machine. 

Throetle  frame. 

Tin-box  loom. 

Tip  stretcher. 

Tisane. 

Tissue  paper. 

TiMue  Silk. 

Toile-de-Saze. 

Tom-tom. 

Top. 

Tuck  creaser. 

Tuck  marker. 

Tulle. 

Turenne  cloth. 

Tuming-off  machine. 

Turquoiw. 

Twilled  armure. 

Tyiog-in  machine. 

ValencU. 

Velours. 

Velentlne. 

Velret. 

Vigogne. 

Vode. 

Warping  machine. 

Warp-tying  machine. 

Washing  roller. 

Wa.ite  picker. 

Wax  thread  sewing  machine. 

Wearing. 

Weighting. 

Whipper. 

Whirling  apparatus. 

Wool  burring  machine. 

Wool  carding  machine. 

Wool  combing  machine. 

Wool  extract. 

Wool  hat  machine. 

Wool  oiler. 

Wool  scouring  machine. 

Wool  waahing  utachine. 

Worsted. 

Tarn  flocking  machine. 

Yam  printing  machine. 

Yam  reel. 

Yam  tester. 

Yam  washing  roUers. 

Yam  winder. 


Sargent,  11,812,  October  17, 1854. 
Sheffield.  187.083,  March  18, 1878. 
FtfCory.  11,106  (hemp),  January  18, 1864. 
Victory ,  28,220,  May  8,  1860. 
WUeox,  8.076.  May  8, 1848. 
Wilson,  StiSS,  January  27, 1868. 
Wright,  6,964,  December  12, 1848. 

Spin'ning  Ma-chine'.  The  Bjewater  spin- 
ning  machine  is  remarkable  as  a  continuous  spin- 
ner in  contradistinction  to  the  intermittent  work 
of  the  mule. 

The  condenaer  bobbin  containing  the  alliFar.  a>  in  the 
mule,  ii  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  rerolTing. 
deliTcn  its  contents  to  and  upon  the  tope  of  a  number  of 
umall  porcupines,  arranged  upon  a  slowly  reTolring  shaft. 
The  porcupines,  on  receiving  the  roring,  comb  and  draw  the 
ftbers  of  the  wool  into  parallel  linea,  deliTcring  it  in  an  at- 
tenuated form  to  another  part  of  the  machine,  composed  of 
two  rery  small  rollers  fitted  in  a  disk. 

These  rollers,  one  of  which  is  fluted  and  the  other  eOTeted 
with  rubber,  constitute  a  pair  of  draft  rollers,  aa  in  the  or* 
dinarv  mule,  but  are  so  small  in  sise  as  to  serre  only  for  the 
reception  of  cne  thread.  The  draft  motion  of  these  rollen 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  pair  of  small  toothed  wheels, 
that  are  coTered  from  sight  in  the  disk.  From  the  great 
amount  of  twist  imparted  to  the  thread  in  this  moTement, 
and  in  which  the  proper  degree  of  attenuation  ir  obtained,  a 
much  shorter  fiber  can  be  spun  with  less  risk  of  breakages 
tlian  in  the  long  stretch  of  tne  mule. 

There  has  already  been  sp&n  on  this  machine  a  material, 
the  waste  of  silk  noils  (that  is,  the  noils  of  the  noils),  that 
has  hitherto  been  used  only  for  upholstery  purposes,  etc., 
and  which  in  the  mule  could  not  be  spun  into  thread  at  all. 
The  thread  on  its  delivery  from  the  rollers  carried  in  the 
disk,  is  passed  on  to  the  spindle,  and  wound  upon  tubas  in 
the  form  of  a  pin  or  cone,  having  received  its  complemental 
amount  o(  twine. 

Any  quant itv  of  twist  can  be  put  in  between  the  rollers 
and  the  xpinUle,  as  the  latter  can  be  driven  up  to  7,000  or 
8,000  revolutioui*  per  minute.  The  thread  is  wound  upon 
the  spool  by  the  needle  tlyer.  In  order  to  build  a  proper 
cop  from  the  yarn  the  traveile  race  dlffen  from  that  found 
in  roving  f tames,  throstle  spinning  frames,  etc.,  in  havlng^^ 
an  additional  movement.  Besides  the  ordinary  ascending, 
and  descending  movements  of  the  traverse,  there  is  progres- 
sive ascent  ma]de  every  journey,  equivalent  to  the  growth  of 
the  yam  coue  from  the  deposit  upon  it  of  every  layer  of 
yam. 

See  Cabdi>o  M.ichiiik,  pp.  167, 168,  sypra. 

Spin'ning  Ring.  In  Booth's  steel-top  spinning 
rings  with  steel  flanges  inserted  in  the  base,  the- 
traveler  draws  perpendicularly,  so  that  when  the 
lower  steel  flange  bei-omcs  worn  the  flange  can  be 
reversed  and  become  a  perfect  ring  again. 

Fig.  2316. 


Potter  Spinning  Ring. 

'      The  Potter  rin«r  is  another  modification  of  the 
'  spinning  riujj.     See  Fi;;.  2316. 
I      Spin'ning  Roller.     Leijrh'.**  anti-friction  top 
roller  has  two  bt)sses,  which  are  covered  with  cloth 
I  and  leather,  and  made  from  a  solid  piece  of  iron. 
The  bos.«»es  are  loose  running  on  a  dead  spindle. 
There  \n,  therefore,  no  appreciable  wear  of  either 
,  hook-saddle,  cap-Iwr,  or  roller.     Kach  1>08S  can  go 
I  its  own  speed,  independently  of  its  fellow  boss,  and 
'  therefore  dellvorH  out  faithfully  its  proper  lencth. 
I  The  leather  keeps  smooth,  save.-*  wji.'ite,  and    the 
'  bearinj^s  U'inj;  internal,  the  roller  seldom  requires 
'  oiling.      It  saves  the  sciuares  of  the  under  r<»ller 
to  the  extent  of  the  variation  of  the  l)os>esiu  diam- 
eter. 

Spi'ral  Au'ger.  The  American  form  of  au- 
ger-bit, raising  and  delivering  its  chi])S  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Archimedean  .«H*rew.  A  mollification  of 
the  spiral  anger  is  also  u-^ed  in  well-boring. 

Spi'ral  Bat'ter-y.   {Electricity.)   One  in  which. 
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the  elements  consist  of  plates  kiid  together  with 
something  to  maintain  their  distance  and  then 
rolled  together  spiraL 

Niaudet 

Spi'ral    Con-vey'or. 

for  removing  grain 


'  **Amer.  IVan*./*  p.  17. 
A  forwarding  device 


to  higher  levels, 
when  used  within  a 
tube  or  trough  in 
which  it  works,  on 
the  principle  of  the 
Archimedean  screw. 
Spi'ral  El-Up'- 
tio  Seat'-spring. 


Fig.  2817. 


Spiral  Conveyor. 


A  Spring  made  of  a  thin  band  of  steel  and  wound 
on  a  spiral  coil,  the  transverse  section  of  which  is 
elliptical. 

Bpi'ral  Ghrooved  Guide.  The  spiral  grooved 
guide  is  a  wrouglit-iron  tul)e,  from  8'  to  12'  long, 
the  size  of  the  hole  iutendi^d  to  be  boredi  set  with 
diamonds  at  intervuls,  to  prevent  it  from  wearing, 
and  provided  its  full  length  with  spiral  grooves,  to 
allow  egress  for  the  water  and  sediment  on  the  way 
up  to  the  top  of  the  bore-holc. 

It  is  used  in  boring  long  holes,  and  is  of  especial 
valne  in  boring  for  shafts  and  tunnels  ;  as,  by  its 
exactly  fitting  the  hole  bored,  it  prevents  the  drill 
from  diverging  from  the  direction  in  which  it 
started,  making  the  hole  ))erfect)y  straight. 

Spi'ral  Pump.  A  pump  that  raises  its  water 
by  a  spiral  flange  or  screw,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Archimedean  screw. 

Spi'ral  Punch.  A  punch  so  formed  as  to  cut 
Its  way  through  the  metal^ith  a  shearing  action, 
which  it  is  alleged  does  not  tend  to  injure  the  metal 
like  the  ordinary  punch. 

Spi'tal  SeaV-spring.  A  light  spiral  spring 
made  of  wire  for  upholstering  car-seats 

Spi'ral  Spring.  A  spring  made  of  a  metal 
rod  or  bar  coiled  in  the  form  of  the  threiid  of  a 
screw,  so  that  it  can  be  compressed  or  extended  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  around  which  it  is  coiled. 

See  — 


Compound  »piiml  spring. 
Clnst<»r  fiprinf;. 
I>in>«mon*  .«>pin(lfipring. 
DoubltM'oJl  nvnt  itprinft. 
Eiljre-rolhtl  t-pinil  spring. 
Equal-lMr  nost  S|)ring. 
Flat-bar  tt^timl  spriDg. 
Group  vpnnK. 

Ualf-roun«l-b.ir  (tpiral  spring. 
Hibbard  spring. 
Keg-8hapeil  fpiral  spring. 


Nest  spring. 
Rirajton  jipiral  spring. 
Qundruple-coil  8piral  spring. 
Ritund-bar  spinil  spring. 
Rubber-center  spiral  t^pring. 
Spiral  elliptic  si^at-spring. 
Spiral  seat-spring. 
Spool-ahaped  spiral  spring. 
Squaie-boJr  spiral  («prin,r. 
Triple-«oil  ne!«t  spring. 
M'ool-packed  spiral  spring. 

Spi'ral  Tube  Boil'er.  One  havin^r  a  spiritlly 
convohited  tuU*  pa.ssing  across  the  flame  space.  See 
Fig.56:i6.  Plate  LXI.,  opp.  p.  2.M2fi,  **  JAr/j.  />iV/." 
Spi'ro-phore.  A  breath-carrier.  An  appara- 
tus for  inflMting  the  lungs  in  case  of  sus]>euded  ani- 
mation.     \Voillcz,*^Technol(Hjiste.*'  \\.  179. 

An  ai)]iaratus  for  restoring  asphyxiated  persons, 
esjH'cially  such  as  have  been  in  danger  of  drown- 
ing, und  new-born  infants. 

It  consists  of  a  conical  cylinder  of  <»h«^«t-iron  cloned  at  one 
end  and  open  jit  the  other.  The  ca.M'  is  Innre  enouch  to  re- 
eelTe  the  body  to  be  treated,  whioh  i*  let  .l..wn  into  it  .is  far 
as  the  head,  th.nt  reniainitijr 
DUt.-ide.  A  tightly  fitting  dia- 
phntcni  clo-es  the  n^xTtun' 
about  the  nt^rk.  A  Ktmng  air 
pump  coiitiiining  more  than 
four  and  a  half  irall«»n*  of  air. 
out.vidt'  the  cn*«\  ronimunientes 
with  it  by  a  thick  tnbf.  It  i* 
worki^l  by  a  lever,  tlivde-^rent 
of  which  prx>ducess  H>pin»tion 
of  the  air  contin«sl  about  the 
bo  ly.  The  nii-inj:  of  the  lever 
aciin  r»'»ton'<  the  ab>tr:icied 
air  to  the  case.    A  transparent 


Fig.  2318. 


Sptrophore. 


piece  of  glass  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  enables  od« 
to  see  the  chest  and  abdomen  of  the  patient,  and  a  movable 
rod  sliding  in  a  vertical  tube  Is  made  to  rest  on  the  stemnm. 

When  a  body  is  inclosed  as  described,  and  the  lever 
quickly  lowered,  a  vacuum  is  produced  around  the  body  and 
Immediately  the  external  air  penetrates  into  the  chest,  the 
walls  of  which  are  seen  to  rise  as  in  normal  life.  The  ribs 
separate,  the  sternum  is  pushed  up  0.393^'  at  l^bst  (indicated 
by  the  movable  rod  that  rests  on  it).  Further,  the  epigas- 
trium, and  even  the  abdomen  below,  present  an  inspiratorj 
projection,  which  shows  that  the  cnlaiig^roent  of  the  chest  \i 
effi-cteit  during  the  artificial  inspiration,  not  only  by  the 
raising  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  but  also  by  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm.  All  returns  to  the  former  position  «hen 
the  lever  is  rained  ngaln.  These  complete  npspiratory  more- 
ments  may  be  repeated  fifteen  to  eighteen  time?)  in  a' minute 
as  in  a  living  man. 

By  means  of  a  tube  fixed  Into  the  windpipe  of  the  body 
and  communicating  with  a  graduated  reservoir  of  air,  over  a 
vessel  of  water,  M.  Woilles  has  measured  the  quantity  of 
air  that  thus  penetrates  into  the  chest  at  each  pressure  of 
the  lever.  lie  finds  that  this  is  on  an  average  IJ  pints: 
whereas  the  physiological  average  is  only  7-10  pints.  More 
than  22  gallons  of  air  can  be  m.*.de  to  traverse  the  lungs  of 
the  asphyxiated  person  in  ten  minutes. 

Splay.  (Arrhit^'ctHre,)  The  beveled  expan- 
sion or  reeess  in  the  wall  of  a  building,  ba  in  the 
abutment  in  ancient  architecture  and  the  a)>- 
proaches  to  doors,  windows,  and  fire-places  necessa- 
rily beveled  in  tie  heavy  walls  of  those  days. 

Splice.  {\aun'cal.)  The  joint  by  which  two* 
ropes  are  united.     See  *•  Mech.  Did."' 

Rails  and  splices  on  Penn.  R.  R.  See  report  by  F.  Slnta- 
per,  **  Centennial  Exhibition  Report*^^  •vol.  vL,  Group  XVill. 
p.  66. 

Splice  Joint.  The  connecting  joints  lietweeu 
rails  on  railways.  The  number  of  splice  joints  yet 
mile,  2  liars  and  4  bolts  and  nuts  to  each  joint,  is, 
rails  20^  long,  .528  joints ;  rails  24'  long,  440  joints ; 
rails  26'  long,  406  joints ;  raHs  28'  long,  378  joints ; 
rails  30'  long,  352  joints. 

Spli'cing  Clamp.  A  hinged  damp  .with  aper- 
tures of  various  diameters  to  correspond  with  size 
of  the  material  intended  attached. 

Splinting  Ma-chine'.  [Metal  Working.)  A 
machine  for  cutting  key-seats  and  groores. 

Splint. 

Wood's  hammock  splint,* 

AJtl's  adaptable  porous  splints. 

See  Ih.  J.  H  Thompson's  report  on  Group  XXIY.  in  toL 
vii.,  page  58,  "  OntfriMm/  Erhihttion  Reports.''- 

(iuillery,  Hippolyte,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Perforated  sine  plates  adapted  in  sliape  to  the  fnutured 
limb. 

fH*e  also  *^ Scientific  Amertcan  Smp-,"'  788. 
Cable,  StiUttmn     .     .     .  '^  ** Scienlifie  American  Snp.,'^  IfSd. 
I*aniffiu.  Macnrrn,  Engl.    *' Sctentijir.  American  Sttp.,"  2310. 
Fracture,  Crosktry    .     .  *  ^'^Srientifir  American  Sup.,"  SIZ. 

Split  pulley •  "£«gtn«w,*"  xlix.  71. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  paper  by 

Croft *' Scientific  American  Snp.j"2Wi . 

Splint-cut'ting  Ma-chine'.    A  machine  for 

cutting  small  slats  or  splints. 

Hansonie,  of  Chelsea,  England,  has  a  recipro- 
cating cuttiuf;  machine  for  lucifer-match  spliDt>.  etc 
Split'ting.     (Leather.)     Redacing  the  .Mde>  of 
I  leather  to  a  nniform  thickness,  by  passing  ilieo! 
j  throngh  the  splitting-machine.     The  latter  can  be 
!  adjusted  to  split  the  sides  to  any  required  thickne.<5. 
'  It  is  mainly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  thin 
and  light  leathers. 

Splitting  Chia'el.      {Stone-ttforking.)    A  tool 
chiefly    used   on   the  softer  stratified  stones,  and 
sometimes  on  fine  architectural  carTingB  in  gran< 
;  ite. 

Split'ting  For'cepa.  (Dental.)  For  the  d'h 
vi^^ion  of  teeth  which  require  to  be  split  before  ex- 
traction. 

Split'ting  BInife.  (Fishing.)  For  ripping 
and  halving  ti.<h  before  salting. 

Split'ting  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  re- 
sawing  thick  boards. 


SPLITTING  SAW. 
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Splitting  Sa'W.  A  saw  table  with  elevating 
.set  8ciew,  ndjastable  clamps,  splitting  gage,  and 
frelf-oiling  saw  arbors. 

A  machine  for  splitting  round  log*  into  boltn :  as  a  Rub- 
stitate  for  riving  or  Miriug  through  and  through  in  parallel 

Fig.  2319. 


Splitting  Saw. 

planen.  The  center  sawing  nirtrhine  im  Uixed  In  gettini;  out 
stuff  for  axe  and  pick  handlett,  heavy  ^imkoH  <!tc.,  and  work 
in  which  the  run  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  t*  of  considera- 
tion in  the  fashioning  of  the  article.  It  has  a  sliding  car- 
riage, furnished  with  center  head-blouk;*,  on  which  the  log 
is  placed,  and  Is  provided  with  a  dial-plate  and  stop-*  by  which 
the  log  can  be  spaced  into  ntuff  of  the  de>ired  sixe.  The  saw 
cuts  invariably  toward.**  the  center.  Also  called  a  center 
saw. 

Split  Wheel.  A  split  gear  or  other  wheel  so 
contrived  that  flanges  on  the  one  sitle  of  the  one 
part  fit  u|K)n  and  are  Imlted  to  the  side  of  the  other 
part,  to  allow  of  applying  to  and  removing  from 
the  shaft  such  wheels  in  less  space  than  is  re(|uired 
when  I  hey  are  fastened  by  bolting  two  flange.-*  to- 
gether at  the  sides  of  the  wheel.  One  part  of  the 
wheel  may  also  be  dovetailed  into  the  other,  t<»  sn-;- 
tain  the  expanding  action  of  the  key,  better  than 
in  the  other  wav. 

Spoke.  ( Wheelwright.)  One  of  the  radial 
arm.<  that  connect  the  hiib  with  rim  of  the  wheel. 

Spoke-in-sert'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  spokc- 
settimj:  machine,  for  inserting  the  sjwkes  by  mc- 
chanicil  pressure  instead  of  driviiii:. 

Spoke-fa'cing  and  True'ing  Ma-chine'. 
(  WneeUvrvfhting.)  A  machine  I'.esigned  for  facing 
common  and  patent  »pokes,  and  Hnishing  the  mi- 
ter joint  on  them. 

It  h>iH  a  large  cast-iron  disk,  in  which  are  placed 
three  cutting  knives.  The  disk  is  revolved,  and  the 
spoke,  beiiii;  placed  in  position  on  the  table,  is 
brought  into  contuct  with  the  cutters,  linishing  it 
to  the  desired  surface  or  aingle.  The  table  i.s  light 
and  moved  on  parallel  ways,  placed  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  face  of  the  disk,  and  has  a  spring  that 
return;*  it  from  the  disk  when  the  cut  is  completed. 
It  is  furnished  with  necessary  stops  and  guides. 

The  pulley  or  disk-shaft,  10  X  5,  should  make 
1440  revoli!tion>. 

Spoke  Lathe.  A  machine  for  turning  spokes, 
gun-Slocks,  la>t!*,  handles,  etc. 

Spoke  Point'er.  A  knife  held  in  a  cone  de- 
Tised  to  dress  up  the  tenons  of  the  spoke  ready  for 
hub  and  rim.     (See  Fig   2320) 

Spoke  Porish-ing  Ma-chine'.  Gleason's 
spoke  polishing  machine  takes  a  sand-belt  from 
6"  to  18"  wide.  Its  driving  pulleys,  tight  and 
loo.se,  are  7"  diameter,  with  5  '  face.  It  makes 
900  to  1,000  turns  per  minute. 

Spoke  Set'ting  Ma-chine'.  Morgan's  spoke 
netting  machine  has  an  adjustable,  frame  that  is 
supported  on  springs  so  as  to  be  moved  vertically 
iis  desired  bv  the  bolts  and  crank-nuts.    The  hub 


is  placed  on  a  central  bolt,  and  is  rigidly  secured  by 
a  crank-nut. 

Above  the  main  frame  is  the  guide  or  set  rin^ 
on  which  the  posts  are  placed  while  being  set  and 
driven  into  the  hub. 


After  the  hub  is  fas- 
tened in  place,  the  ad- 
jui) table  fraoie  is 
screwed  down  until 
the  center  line  of  the 
I  hub  is  on  a  level  with 
the  circle.  The  hub 
is  then  dotted  above 
the  leveling  straight- 
edge, and  the  bolts  are 
screwed  down  until 
the  desinxl  dish  or  set 
of  the  boltx  is  obtained. 
This  is  uecessar}-,  as 
all  hub.H  ore  made  with 
straight  front  and  slop- 
ing ttack  mortises, 
throwing  the  outer 
ends  of  the  spokes  for- 
ward at  the  same  in- 
clination. It  then  only 
remains  to  rest  the 
spokes  upon  the  guide- 
ring  and  drive  them 
into  the  hub. 


Fig.  2820. 


Spoke  Pointer. 


Spoke  setting  machine,  Morgan  .  •  •'&.  Amer.,^'  xxxW.  848. 

Spoke  Shave.  A  modiflcation  of  the  plane 
with  a  handle  at  each  end.  The  French  make  a 
double  spoke-shave,  with  one  blade  concave,  the 
other  convex. 

Spoke  Ten'on-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
provided  with  a  hollow  aujrer,  that,  rotating  around 
the  ends  of  the  spokes,  forms  the  tenons. 

In  Dole  and  Demiug's  spoke  tenoning  machine.  Fig.  2821, 
the  hub  is  held  in  a  self-centering  chuck  that  admits  of  ro- 
tating the  wheel  to  present  the  spokes  to  the  hollow  auger, 
the  spoke<*  when  in  position  being  firmly  held  on  the  spoke 
rest,  in  line  with  the  auger.    £ach  and  every  tenon  i»  cut 

Fig.  2321. 


Spoke  Tenoning  Auger, 

with  shoulders  uniform  In  width  and  in  the  same  plane. 
AVith  a  slight  transformation  it  is  changed  into  a  boring  ma- 
chine, for  boring  the  felloes  for  the  spokes  and  dowel  pins. 
The  No.  I  machine  is  provided  with  the  star  hollow  auger, 
capable  of  cutting  tenons  from  7-16"  up  to  1".  TheXo.  1 
machine  is  not  furnished  with  legs,  being  generally  clamped 
in  the  vise  or  on  the  bench. 

Spoke  Throat'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine 
intended  for  dre8>ing  and  shaping  the  throat  (which 
is  reduced  a  short  distance  from  the  hub  to  add  to 
its  flexibility). 

Spoke  Turn'ing  Lathe.  Glea.«)on's  spoke 
turning  lathe  is  a  modification  of  the  Blanchard. 
(*\Merh.  Diet.,'*  p.  2282.)  It  is  used  for  turning 
handles  as  well  as  spokes. 


SPOKE  TURNING  LATHE. 
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The  uprights  forming  part  of  the  roclcing  f nune  are  fae- 
tened  to  the  rock  iihaf  t  by  net  Krewn.  The  adjustable  upright 
Ih  movable  on  the  shaft  with  wrought  iron  cro^s  ban  above, 
to  take  in  any  denired  length  of  model.  The  center  for  hold- 
iag  the  model  in  Uie  said  upright  and  the  center  for  holding 
Che  spoke  admit  of  being  adjuKted  to  any  povition,  so  aj  to 
turn  spokes  from  the  same  model  of  different  lengths. 

The  center  is  worked  by  an  eccentric  lever  and  is  capable 
of  holding  the  largest  epokes.  The  running  shaft  extends 
outside  to  the  left  of  the  machine,  and  pulleys  for  driving 
the  model  and  feed  run  loosely  thereon.  The  pulley  that 
drives  the  cutting  wheel  above  hfl»  a  hollow  mandril,  run* 
ning  in  bearings  one  on  each  side.  The  hollow  mandril  is 
fitted  with  two  featheni  wliich  fit  into  slots  that  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  main  shaft.  The  bearings  are  part  of 
the  carriage,  that  extends  down  on  the  opposite  side  to  r»> 
ceive  the  hollow  mandril  carrying  the  pulley  that  drives  the 
cutter  wheel. 

Spoke  Trim'mer.  A  tool  for  trimming  the 
endH  of  8|)okef),  chair  rounds,  etc.,  before  using  the 
hollow  auger. 

Spoke  Wheel.  A  metallic  light  flanged  track 
whet'l  for  mine  care  and  other  li^^ht  service. 

Sponge  Brush.  Sponge  brusheH  are  of  vari- 
OU.S  kii.ds,  in  which  the  sponge  tied  or  wired  to  a 
handle  is  a  substitute  for  bristles. 

Sponge  Di-la'tor.  {iitm/ical.)  A  dilator  in 
which  the  absorptive  power  of  sponge  is  made  the 
meuiisof  expausiou.  JCmmett*»,  Fig.  110,  Part  V., 
Tiemauns  'VI rmameutariumj'* 

Sponge  Por'ceps.  (Sttrfjicai.)  An  instru- 
ment specially  adapted  to  hold  a  spungy,  and  place 
it  in  situ.  It  is  usually  a  long  stafl'  with  a  spring 
or  sliding  clasp  on  the  end.  Page  81,  Part  III., 
Tie mann's  * Vl rmajuentarinm ." 

Sponge,  Me-tal'lic.  M.  Laboulaye  treats  of 
the  **  industry  created  "  by  M.  Chenot,  which,  at 
the  time  of  writin^r,  had  not  "  arrived  at  a  com- 
plete success,  for  tlie  full  adoption  of  the  process 
would  com])letoly  revolutionize  ihe  merallurgic  in- 
dustry ;  but  the  results  obtained  (1877)  were  ex- 
tremely important." 

For  the  study  of  tho  procew  he  ielects  the  most  complex 
to  which  the  method  can  be  applied,  that  of  the  production 

of  CttHt  HtO»'l. 

The  treatment  coniprisen  four  principal  operation!  :  — 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  mineral  into  the  state  of  sponge. 

2.  The  PtMiicntiition  of  tlie  8p<mgc. 

3.  The  compression. 

4.  The  fu«<ion. 

1.  The  reduction  takes  place  on  wasted  and  broken  min- 
eral, in  a  prismatic  furnace  about  4(K  hijfh,  funii^hcd  with 
exterior  belt  of  furnace  fnnn  the  month  22'  downward. 
The  mineml  iiitrotluccd  at  the  toj)  is  sii1>.j«'ctc.l  t4>  a  >cmdu- 
ally  incrcHhinn  hcnt,  underjj«»jn}{  a  reduction  ^»nuUl^  t»i  what 
takes  place  in  the  shaft  of  the  blnst-funiare  On  arrival 
at  the  bottom  of  the  belt  furnace  it  \n  scunely  cherry-red, 
the  Iron  is  completely  reduced,  but  the  heat  is  in-^unicient 
to  melt  it,  or  even  to  make  it  jvistv.  It  forms  a  ]M>rou8  mu.«s 
like  the  sponjcy  platinum  w  hence  it  tjikes  its  nnuie. 

Continuing  its  de-cent,  the  fipotjjce  cools  slowly,  and  at  its 
dischni-jre  at  the  lower  end  of  the  furnace  Is  near  the  ordi- 
nary tenipemtiire.  In  default  of  which  cooling  it  would  rap- 
idly reoxidixe,  owinjr  to  if».  eminently  pyrophmie  tendency. 
The  di.Tlinri^e  fr«>Hi  the  furnace  i-J  n)at|e  at  cert-iiji  intervals 
by  means  oif  certain  devices  whose  function  is  to  prevent  a 
current  of  air  from  pn.'<"«in.ir  tlinniirh  the  furna<*e. 

2.  The  s|KUii;e.  pas>inu  fi.  tlie  cementation  staire.  is  plunared 
in  a  bath  of  rein,  tar,  or  M»nie  fatty  matter,  the  bath  ln'iiiir 
heate<l  if  necessary  to  maintain  its  contents  liipiitl,  in  ordi-r 
that  the  sponixe  may  be  .-aturated.  It  is  caleine<i  at  a  he*»t 
only  suftb'ient  to  n-move  excens  of  the  carbonaceous  marter 
which  is  cojlectetl.  and  a  loup  (»f  metnl  U  obt^iincd  with  a 
certain  qtmnfity  oi  carbon  unifornil.v  diffused  throuirh  it. 
A  second  cementation  may  1m>  necosjiry  to  arrive  at  exact 
restilts. 

J3.  The  spon<;f»  is  then  bri>ken  and  afterward^  subjected  to 
lieavy  pre^-nn-  in  onlcr  to  make  it  more  compact  and  to  re- 
duce the  surfjue  exi)osed  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air. 

4.  The  compacted  xponcc  is  broken  nn.  put  into  crucible", 
and  treated  tt-*  n«iinl  for  cavf  nteel.  Tlu-re  is,  however,  thi^ 
difTereiice,  that  in  pourini;  the  metal  flit-re  !•(  a  quantity  of 
scoria-  con-<i«tini;  of  earthv  matter  which  the  pre\  iou«»  op- 
era'ion-*  have  not  rcmo\cil  The  slaij,  which  i**  ver\  fluid, 
sw  im-  on  tl.i'  ni>fil.  i^  coairulnted  by  a  little  KUid  and  clay, 
and  readil)  removeil  with  li  la»ile 


Blair's  prooen  U  described  in ,  — 

** Seienti/k  Ameriean  Sup.'^ IWl,  1991 

**  Seienti^c  American  " xxxix.  68. 

*' Mtnimg  t  Seientijie  Preu  " xxxTii.2. 

••.ffii^/a<«' " xlT.  236,808. 

The  United  State*  and  European  patent*  on  fiponge  pre- 
ceMMM  are  very  numerous. 

Sponge  Pro'cees.  { Metallurgy. )  A  process 
for  making  wronglit  iron  and  t^eel  direct  from  the 
ore  without  the  use  of  the  bla£>t  furnace. 

The  reduction  by  the  blomary  or  German  hearth  l»  at  a 
'  gmter  heat  than  that  of  the  sponge  procef^s.    The  tempeTk- 
I  ture  in  each  is  below  that  of  melting:  in  thebIomu>  the 
1  iron  is  obtained  in  an  agglutinated  nums,  tm  a  lotfjt  ready  for 
the  shingler ;  but  the  sj/ongf  obtained  by  the  other  proce*;* 
contains  the  iron  in  a  metallic  state  besides  the  earth\  in- 
gredients of  the  ore.    The  .tponge  is  then  worked  to  a  IfUfj-  in 
a  reverberatory,  gas,  or  blomary  furnace,  to  consolidate  the 
metal  and  remove  the  earthy  matter,  and  then  is  hammcrMl 
to  a  b'oom. 

The  reduction  of  the  ore  in  the  sponge  process  take?  place 
in  a  cylinder  or  cupola  furnace,  the  fuel  with  which  it  is 
mixed  being  prefenibly  charcoal.  The  iron  is  cooled  bcfere 
removal  from  the  reducing  current,  to  prevent  oxidation, 
whicli  takes  place  rapidly  on  the  spongy  mass. 
The  sponge  is  then  puddled  in  a  reverberatory. 
Or  it  has  been  added  to  a  bath  of  pig-iron,  as  wmusbt 
iron  is  added  in  the  Martin  process  to  make  steel  by  rehi- 
tirely  lowering  the  carbon  of  the  iron. 

Clienot,  Yates,  Benton,  Ourlt,  and  others  hare  devi^H 
sponge  proceft-es.  The  method  adopted  by  Blair,  of  Pitt^ 
burg,  is  h  modification  of  the  Clienot. 

A  cylinder  40^  high  and  3»y*  diameter  has  at  6-  of  Its  upper 
end  an  interior  cylinder  2>^''  diameter,  leaving  an  annular 
space  4''  wide.     The  upi»er  half  of  the  cylinder  is  kept  at  a 
red  heat  by  gas  burning  on  the  outside,  and  the  charcoal 
and  ore  in  small  pieces  are  charged  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
annular  space.    The  carlwnic  oxide  from  the  reduction  bum3 
in  the  inside  cylinder,  and  the  charger  is  then  heated  to  red- 
ness between  the  two  fires.     As  the  charge  sinks  it  occupies 
the  whole  interior  capacity  of  the  hurgc  cylinder,  the  lower 
half  of  w  hich  is  cooled  by  a  water-jacket.     The  sponge  and 
remaining  portion  of  the  fuel  are  withdrawn  in  a  cool  condl- 
i   tlon  from  the  lower  point  of  the  cylinder. 
{       The  sponge  is  separated  from  the  charcoal,  compacted  into 
t  balls  by  hydraulic  pressure,  wliich  are  then  woncd  into  a 

bath  of* metal  in  a  Siemens  or  other  furnace. 
I       S]K)nge  is  also  made  in  a  Danks  rotary  puddling  furnace : 
t  the  ore  is  roasted,  added  with  fuel  to  the  furnace,  which  i« 
rotated  while  a  reducing  flame  on  the  regenerative  principle 
is  applied. 

In  1876  Blair  discovered  during  some  experiments,  that  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  to  the  carbonacccus 
matter  mixed  witli  the  ore,  the  action  of  reduction  «&« 
fjuickenetl  to  a  nMnarkable  extent,  and  ore  which  t4H>k  thirty 
hours  to  reduce  without  alkali  could  be  perfectly  done  in  i-ix 
hours  with  it  Subsequent  investigation  show  ihI  that  liuie 
in  a  fallen  state  answered  as.  well  as  any  other  alkali,  and  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  was  most  suitable  for  the  purv(>»e. 
The  quantity  of  lime  n^juire*!  being  only  about  five  per  rent, 
the  extni  cost  was  quite  insignificant  when  placed  amiu.-t 
the  great  saving  in  time.  Mhen,  however,  Mr.  Blair  ramc 
to  work  the  existing  furnaces  under  the  hew  coi.dituu 
of  quickened  reduction,  he  found  the  arrangement  ei'uld 
not  in  any  way  be  altered  to  suit  it.  Terhaps  a  brief  dcKrrij- 
tion  of  these  furnaces  will  make  the  matter  more  easily  un- 
der? tood. 
I  Each  reducing  furnace  consisted  of  a  group  of  three  vcrti- 
'  cil  retorts,  each  retort  being  S'  internal  diameter  and  about 
28'  high,  surrounded  by  an  outer  casing  of  brickwork,  N'ftv- 
,  ing  a  couihuhtion  chamber  betwwn  the  iuside  of  the  brick- 
work and  the  outside  of  the  n-torts.  The  retort<«  and  out<iile 
brickwetrk  stoo«l  uinm  a  cast-iron  entablature,  supported  on 
columns  12'  frcmi  the  gn^mui ;  below  the  entablature,  ami 
forming  a  continuation  of  each  retort,  were  wrougbt-inm 
cylinders,  each  surroundixl  with  a  water  jacket  for  more 
(jnickly  celling  the  in>n  sponge,  and  having  at  the  lower  ex- 
,  tivmity  a  sliding  sleeve  for  dif-chaiTging  it.  In  the  top  ef 
each  ri'tort  u  cast-inm  pi|»e  or  thimble,  2'  diameter  and  abeut 
r>  loiii;,  was  inf'crted,  leaving  an  anuulus  of  6^'  Wtwe^'u  it 
and  the  inside  of  the  retort. 

Th»«  n'torts  were  lieatwl  externally  by  gas  jets,  the  air  for 

cnmbu-stion   being  supplie<l  through  apertures  imuiediatcl\ 

above  c-icli  jet.  \\  hen  the  retorts  were  thoroughly  he.nt<il  .ut  1 

all  in  vvorkini:  order,  the  p\»  geucnitetl f rom  the  ore  under  re- 

dnction  a«cende»i  up  the  in.*ideof  the  pipe  ins<»rtetl  i«  the  top 

of  the   refori.  and,  on  meeting  with  the  air,  llcmeil  and  «o 

heated  the  pijHv     The  ore  and  carbonaceous  matter  were  fnl 

I  info  the  iTtort  down  tlie  H"  annulus  between  the    retort  and 

I   pij'c.  ami,  lorminir  a  narrow  eolumn  hcattnl  on  b«>th  side-s, 

wen- I horim-rhly  heated  up  before  reaching  the  wide  retort 

below.      Thus  the  nw,  on  entering  the  wide  n»tort  or  redu- 

1  cing  zone,  w  as  all  of  one  uniform  heat,  both  in  the  center  and 
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on  the  outnide,  and  hence  iinifonn  reduction  was  the  result. 
Tbts  initial  heating,  ass  it  ii*  called,  must  be  done  if  the  ore  is 
to  be  thoroughly  and  uniformlj  reduced.  It  was  this  part  of 
the  fumacen  which  would  not  suit  the  quickened  action  of 
TKluction  taking  place  in  the  body  of  the  retort  below ;  the 
orv  could  not  be  heated  up  as  quickly  as  the  reduction  took 
plare,  and  brace  the  two  did  not  work  in  harmony. 

Aftfr  several  alterations.  Mr.  Blair' abandoned  the  system 
of  cx''emal  heating,  and  decided  to  adopt  that  of  passing  a 
stream  of  hot  carbonic  oxide  through  the  mass  of  ore  and 
-carlmnareous  matter,  lie  has  since  n^e  some  improTemcnts 
in  the  first-named  fum  uw,  where  the  initial  heating  of  the 
ore  i-t  performed  as  quickly  as  is  possible  to  be  done  by  trans- 
mituxl  heat,  and  which  i»  much  quicker  than  the  inserted 
pipe  The  n«w  form  of  reducing  furnace  adopted  by  Mr. 
Blair  has  several  important  features.  The  following  Is'  a  de- 
scrip:  iou  of  it:  — 

A  vertical  retort  made  of  fire-bricks,  with  an  external 
wrought-iron  casing,  stands  upon  a  cast-irou  entablature 
supported  on  columns.  The  retort  is  continued  below  the 
entablature  by  a  wruught-Iron  cylinder  with  water  jacket,  or 
as  the  writer  proposes,  instead  of  one  wrought-lrou  cylinder 
and  wat«r  jaclcet,  four  snuU  ones  are  suspended,  and  thus 
split  up  the  hot  sponge  into  small  columns,  by  this  means 
effecting  the  cooling  much  more  quickly.  At  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  each  water  jacket  is  a  conical  mouthpiece  and 
valve,  so  that  the  iron  sponge  can  be  discharged  periodically 
into  any  receptac  e  place  1  uniler. 

The  lower  part  of  the  retort,  where  the  gas  is  admitted,  is 
larger  than  the  upper  portion.  This  is  doiio  so  as  to  form  an 
overhang  Immediately  above  the  aperture  where  the  gas 
is  admitted,  thu!<  forming  a  chimbcr  round  the  mass  of  ore, 
«tc.,  and  allowing  the  gas  to  permeate  it  uniformly.  At 
the  top  of  the  ret4)rt  is  an  outlet  for  the  escape  of  the  g<M 
after  passing  through  the  ore,  which  is  connected  by  ahori- 
sontal  pipe  to  a  vertical  one  desceuding  to  the  ground,  and 
there  connected  to  the  chiuiner-  tlue.  In  the  horizontal  pipe 
above  named  a  uteam  jet  is' inserted,  so  as  to  forma  vacuum 
in  the  top  part  of  the  retort,  to  induce  a  regular  current  of 
gas  through  the  on;,  etc.  The  retort  is  fed  by  an  ordinary 
bell-hopper. 

The  carbonic  oxiic  is  genenited  in  a  gas-producer  placed  a 
few  feet  from  the  reducing  furnace,  and  connected  to  it  by  a 
flue  of  suflirient  capacity.  The  gas-protlucer  is  circular  in 
section,  forme!  of  wrought  iron  plates,  lined  internally  with 
fire-bricks,  and  standing  on  an  entablature,  which,  in  turn, 
is  supported  at  (he  requisite  height  by  columns  of  brickwork. 
Below  the  entablature,  and  suspended  from  it,  is  a  wrought- 
iron  continuation,  tapering  to  a  conical  discharging  valve  for 
allowing  the  nshft*  to  be  from  time  to  time  removed. 

Apt^rcures  for  admitting  air  for  combui^tiou  in  the  gas-pro- 
ducer are  placed  in  its  circumference,  fitt«d  with  slide  covers 
to  regulate*  the  admission  of  air. 

Mr.  Blair  U)m;m  the  I'onsard  producer  in  preference  to  the 
oriliU'try  i!>iemens  one,  as  the  admission  of  air  is  more  easily 
regulated.  The  object  of  usin^  a  carbonic  oxide  g'is  Is  pri- 
maril»-  to  supply  heat  to  the  ore,  etc.,  to  be  reduced.  What 
reduction  is  elTected  by  the  gas  is  a  secondary  matter ;  and 
in  thi.-«  point  the  proce.-«s  differs  from  other  attempts  where 
carbonic  oxide  has  been  used  solely  for  reducing  the  ore.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  using  the  steam  jet  to  induce  a  stronger 
current  of  gas  through  the  ore  under  reduction,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  gas  producer  will  be  increased,  and  the  gas  in  time 
become  hotter  than  re<iuii-ed,  the  rc.xult  being  that  the  mass 
ag  iini4t  which  the  g  is  impinge;*  in  the  reducing  furnace,  being 
almost  entirely  metallic,  wojld  become  welded  togeiher.  and 
so  interfere  with  the  regular  working  of  the  furnace.  To  ob- 
Tiate  this,  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Blair,  by  which  the  tcmperatun?  of  the  gaa  can 
be  kept  at  almost  one  uniform  heat.  The  gas,  after  passing 
through  the  reducing  furnace,  is  still  almost  entirely  car- 
bonic oxiJe,  and  on  tmssing  by  the  steam  jet  becomes  mixed 
with  steam  :  in  order  to  condense  it  a  water  spray  i;$  intro- 
duced at  the  top  of  the  descending  fluo  to  the  chimney.  A 
little  above  the  air  apertures  in  the  gas  producer  are  two  pipes 
connecting  it  and  the  descending  tiue,  so  that  some  of  the  gas 
which  ha!4  alreidy  pasi^  through  the  reducing  furnace  can 
be  ag.iiu  sent  through  the  gas  producer  and  u.-«ed  over  ugJiin, 
and  at  the  siime  time  cool  down  its  tenifierature.  By  rei;u- 
latlng  the  slide  covers  of  the  air  apertures  in  the  gas-producer 
and  the  dam^x^r  in  the  flue  to  the  chimney,  an  equal  quantity 
of  air  and  gas  can  be  supplied  to  the  producer.  It  is  found, 
in  practice,  the  two  can  be  so  regulate«l  that  an  almoHt  uni- 
form temperature  can  be  miiintained  in  the  reducing  furnace, 
and  a  saving  effected  in  fuel ;  in  fact,  by  thecrM)ling  action  of 
the  return  pas.  any  tem)ierature  can  l>e  obtaiiic*!.  'I  he  redu- 
cing furnace  ju.-*t  de.^cribeil  will  reduce  about  2iH)  tons  of  nr*« 
to  a  metallic  fta^^e  weekly,  the  dimen.<«ious  of  the  r»»tnrt  being 
(/  diameter  in  the  upper,  and  ty  6"  In  the  lower  pirt,  hv  \ty 
in  height.  The  height  of  the  whole  structure  is  St}',  and  the 
cost  about  $;i,5(M.). 

The  fuel  u.M*i  in  the  gas-producer  is  coke  ;  and  if  the  iron 
sponge  made  is  intended  for  steel-making,  the  coke  .should 
not  contain  mon-  than  .75  of  sulphur—  the  less  the  W'tter  — 
Otherwise  the  iron  spotige  will  be  affected  by  it.    But  where 


pure  ore  can  be  had,  and  coke  from  washed  coal  not  contain- 
ing more  than  the  above-named  amount  of  sulphur,  this  form 
of  reducing  f uniace  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  producing 
iron  sponge  in  large  quantities,  and  the  whole  of  it  thor- 
oughly metallic. 

The  question  of  the  subsequent  use  of  iron  sponge  is  an 
important  one.  Where  the  ore  is  rich  and  pure,  Iron  sponge 
made  from  it  can  be  at  once  made  into  tool  steel,  the  quality 
of  which  cannot  l>e  equaled  by  that  made  from  the  best 
brands  of  Swedish  bars.  Probably,  in  the  case  of  ore  which 
is  not  so  rich,  but  still  suitable  for  steeUmaking,  the  best 
way  of  utilizing  the  sponge  made  from  it  Is  to  melt  it  in  a 
cu)>ola  furnace  into  pig  metal,  and  while  in  a  molten  state 
pour  it  into  a  Siemens-Martin  furnace,  and  in  this  way  con- 
vert it  into  steel.  The  pig  metal  obtained  in  this  manner 
will  contain  about  1.6  carbon  and  practically  no  silicon,  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  latter  yet  found  bv  analysis  t)eing 
U.'io,  and  the  lowest  019.  If  this  meUl  is  poun>d  while 
molten  into  an  open  hearth  furnace  as  proposed,  there  ought 
to  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  getting  six  heats  from  each  fur- 
nace in  twenty-four  hours,  in  place  of  the  two  or  three  beats 
now  obtained.  Iron  sponge  melts  readily  in  a  cupola  fur- 
nace, and  the  risk  of  oxidation  is  less  than  when  it  is  thrown 
into  a  bath  of  pig  iron  in  an  open  hearth  furnace.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron. 
From  the  nature  of  the  particles  of  iron  io  iron  sponge,  be- 
ing so  minute,  it  cannot  be  balled  up  in  an  ordinary  balling 
furnace  without  considerable  oxidation  :  on  the  other  hand, 
if  melted  in  a  cupola  furnace,  and  the  resulting  metal,  con- 
taining so  little  carbon  and  silicon,  be  taken  in  a  molten 
state  from  the  cupola  to  the  puddling  furnace,  very  little  rab- 
bling brings  it  to  nature. 

The  molten  metal  can  be  made  almost  an  cheaply  as  pig 
iron  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
as  cheaply. 

Sponge  Pla-ti'nuin.  The  production  of  spon(;y 
platinum,  says  the  "  Meiallarbeiter"  \»  a  task  more 
easy  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  The  principal 
requirement  uf  spongy  ])latinum  is  that  it  should 
be  spongy,  hut  this  obvious  requirement  is  very  fre- 
quently overlooked,  and  hard  and  useless  masses  of 
platinum  are  produced  through  overheatiujr  the 
!»)x>nge  and  running  together  the  iiuer  pnrticles. 
Into  a  conc'cntrated  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
<li-op  a  similar  solution  of  platinum  chloride  ;  a  yel- 
low precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  washwl  three  or 
four  times  with  hot  water  lo  free  it  from  the  sal 
at'nmoniAC  This  precipitate,  when  properly  cleaned, 
and  while  still  m()i.Ht,  is  dropped  on  a  very  thin 
platinum  wire  stretched  several  times  across  a 
8mall  ring  of  copfier,  and  is  then  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly.  After  drying,  it  is  slightly  heated 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  contact  with  the  flame  of  which 
is  to  be  avoided.  As  aliove  remarked,  only  very 
careful  heating  over  the  spirit  lamp  will  give  sat- 
isfactory results. 

Sponge  process,  Btair   .      *^Iron  Asfy""  xxi.,  April  11.  p.  16. 
*'Sci€nliJU  American  Sup.,"  1991. 

Spool  Hold'er.  A  ca.se  for  holding  spools  of 
different  numliers  of  thread  placed  ou  the  tliread- 
holdur  of  a  sewing  machine.  The  spools  are  ])laccd 
on  ]tivot8  and  the  case  revolves  so  that  any  spool 
can  be  dmwn  from  at  will. 

Spooling  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for  wind- 
ing silk  on  to  100,  200  yards,  or  one-ounce  spools, 
for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  See  also 
Silk  Spooling  Machine. 

Fig.  2322  gives  a  front  view  of  a  spooling  machine  com- 
poried  of  two  parts,  the  portion  on  the  left  consi**tingof  eight 
little  duplicate  machiue.<4  arranged  in  a  row,  and  that  rn  the 
I  ight,  of  the  apparatus  which  operate.^  the  winding  machines. 
tlnch  of  the!M>  little  machines  wind*  a  spool  nf  thread. 
]fau*k  of  these  is  a  trough,  conttining  empty  s^mwIs,  and 
back  of  this  is  a  shelf  which  is  intended  to  hold  the  bob- 
l)ins  of  thread.  From  these  l>.»bbins  threads  an*  parsed 
thrnutrh  a  tension  npiMRitus  above  them,  and  carried  i>ach 
to  itK  little  m:ichine.  The  nmcnines  are  lielti  rigidly  to- 
gether by  longit4idinal  nxl*,  and  there  are  thn'e  louKitii- 
tlinal  shafts  or  roiis  passing  through  the  whole  >>et  fn»m  the 
iii!ichinery  at  the  right-hand  end  ;  the  upper  one,  which  ue 
will  call  the  guide-rwl.  moving  back  ami  forth  and  trivtng 
hide  niotiou  to  the  thread :  the  main  chafr  befow  nnd  behind, 
with  cojr-wheel  attaohnients  at  e.ich  machine  for  n»volving 
the  spools ;  and  a  rod  in  front  which  carries  a  steel  finger  for 
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moTing  the  thread,  an  will  b«  explained  prn]>eDtIy.  The 
«paol8  are  held  horizontally  and  longitudinally  in  poiitlon 
JuHt  baric  of  the  front  flngvr-rod  by  clam  ping- pin  i*  like  axies, 
which  pai<8  into  the  hoieH  at  the  ends  and  rcToIve  with  the 
spools  vtry  mpiilly.  Juot  back  of  each  xpooi  iH  a  swinging 
curved  hopper,  its  upp«*r  end  reaching  almost  to  the  spool- 
trough  previously  mentioned,  and  its  lower  end  open  and 
curving  up  just  under  the  position  of  the  revolving  spool. 
All  that  the  attendant  has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  hoppers  filled 
with  empty  spools,  remove  the  full  spools  from  the  lower 
troughs  as  they  accnmulate,  and  see  that  the  thread  is  regu- 
larly supplied  by  the  bobbins  behind. 

A  thread-guide  is  fastened  on  the  upper  sliding  or  guide- 
rod  at  each  machine.  Tlie  thread  passes  down  from  the 
tension  apparatus  over  this  guide  to  the  spool.  As  the  spool 
revolves,  the  longitudinal  motion  of  the  guide-rod  back  and 
forth  moves  the  thread  to  and  fro  over  the  spool,  which 
winds  it  up  layer  by  layer. 

A  measuring-gnge  is  attached  to  the  machine,  and  just  as 
two  hundred  yards  are  wound,  the  spool  ceases  to  revolve  ; 
a  little  chisel  moves  up  and  nicks  its  edge ;  the  sliding-rod 
in  front  with  its  steel  finger  moves  longitudinally  and  draws 
the  thread  over ;  a  hook  paiises  up  and  pulls  it  down  tightly 
into  the  nick  ;  another  chisel  cuts  it  off.  and  the  spool  drops 
down  into  the  receptacle  provided  for  it  in  front.  The  swing- 
ing hopper  then  flies  up  with  an  empty  spool  in  its  curved 
lower  end,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  axkM;lamp  and  starts 
into  revolution.  At  the  same  time  the  thread,  the  cut  end 
of  which  has  been  held  down  by  the  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  pulled  over  and  started  on  the  new  spool,  and  the 
operation  proceeds  as  before. 

The  part  of  a  spool  on  which  the  thread  is  wound  always 
has  a  variable  length,  increasing  as  the  winding  proceeds  out- 
ward from  the  center.  Provision  must  therefore  be  made  to 
give  tbisTariable  motion  to  the  guide-rod  carrying  the  thread- 
guides.  This  is  effected  in  its  feed  at  the  right  end  by  giving 
a  variable  motion  to  the  stops  changing  its  direction  There 
are  attached  to  this  guide-rod  two  segmental  nuts  which  are 
made  to  come  alternately  into  contact  with  a  revolving  shaft 
having  reverse  fcrews  contiguous  to  each  other,  one  screw 
working  in  each  half  nut,  causing  the  nuts  to  travel  first  In 
one  direction  and  then  in  the  other.  These  nuts  connect 
with  an  arm  with  a  forked  end,  which  works  on  a  fulcrum 
and  operates  over  a  pair  of  stops  or  jaws,  pret^sing  on  ro  them 
and  moving  above  them  for  one  motion,  and  below  them  for 
the  other,  two  heavy  springs  operating  to  produce  the  pres- 
sure and  change  the  motion,  alternately  forcing  it  down  and 
np,  the  alternate  action  of  the  nuts  changing  each  time  in 
accordance  with  this  motion.  By  means  of  a  cam  and  an  ar> 
rangement  of  toggle-joint  the  pair  of  jaws  opens  gradually 
as  the  thread  winds,  keeping  at  a  certain  dl«tance  to  corre- 
spond to  each  particular  layer,  thereby  regulating  exactly 
the  sliding  movement  of  the  guide-rod.  When  the  winaing 
is  finished  and  ready  for  another  spool,  the  jaws  are  sud- 
denly closed  to  their  smallest  dimensions  and  the  operation 
is  repeated. 


Spool  Pxint^g  Ma-chine'. 


The  spools  are  agitated  by  reciprocating  rods,  and  guideif 
trough  a  conduit  into  a  race,  from  which  the  forward  on* 
is  discharged  by  a  flexibly-driven  plunger  into  one  of  dupll- 


Spool  cotton  works. 

WiUimantic  .     .     ,     .  • ' 
Spooling  machine,  cotton. 
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cate  receivers,  in  which  it  is  held  by  a  reciprocating  holder. 
Ihiring  this  movement  the  duplicate  printing-dies,  having 
been  inked  while  at  rest,  move  forward,  are  tipped  into  hori- 
lontal  position  by  cams,  and,  moving  agidnst  the  spool,  print 
its  opposite  ends  in  different  colors,  and,  retreating,  are 
raised  into  vertical  position  to  be  inked,  while  the  rear  upooU 
bolder,  rising,  liberates  its  spool,  and  the  receiver,  makiug  half 
a  revolution,  discharges  the  rear  spool  by  its  contact  with  a 
discharge  ami,  and  moves  into  position  to  receive  anoth«' 
spool,  when  the  former  operation  is  repeated,  and  the  printed 
spool  carried  to  the  rear  and  the  new  one  received  are  agaia 

erinted,  tho  former  receiving  a  new  impression  in  a  i*ontia»t- 
ig  color. 

Spool'-shaped  Spi'ral  Spring.  One  nar- 
rower at  the  waist  than  at  the  ends.  The  opposite 
of  keg-shaped.  * 

Spoon.     {Surgical)     See  Citrette  ;  Scoop. 

{Fishing.)  An  object  of  glass,  metal,  mother  of 
pearl,  bone,  or  what-not,  armed  with  a  hook  and 
towed  abaft  a  boat,  so  as  to  shine  while  in  motiou 
and  resemble  a  small  fish.     Trawling  or  trolling. 

Spray  Con-den'ser.  {Steam.)  The  con- 
denser, Fig.  2323,  consists  of  two  chambers,  one 
over  the  other ;  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine 
is  admitted  to  the  upper  chamber,  and  is  there 
condensed  by  contact  with  the  injection  water,, 
which  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  and  made  to  fiill  on 
a  perforated  plate,  which  produces  a  rain-like 
spray.  The  condensed  steam  and  injection  water 
is  drained  away  by  alternately  creating  and  de- 
stroying a  vacuum  in  the  lower  chamber.  This  i* 
accomph'shed  by  first  opening  a  valve,  and  admit- 
ting a  small  quantity  of  steam  at  a  very  low  pres- 
sure (1  or  2  lbs.  per  square  inch),  and  then  opening 
a  valve  to  admit  cold  water;  these  two  valves  are 
actuated  by  tappets  geared  up  to  a  shaft  to  produce 
seven  strokes  pr  minute.  A  steady  vacuum  of 
al>out  28''  is  obtained  with  about  half  the  water 
nsed  in  the  ordinary  jet  condenser,  and  the  con- 
denser will  draw  its  own  water  from  any  depth  np 
to  27'.  Salt,  muddy,  or  even  sandy  water  may  be- 
used,  if  pure  water  cannot  be  obtained. 

Spray'ing  Ma-chine^  A  machine  invented 
by  Daughtry  to  irrigate  growing  cotton  plrtuiS' 
with  wet  poison  to  destroy  the  cotton  caterpillar. 

See  QmutockU  "Repon  tfom  CbUm  hueeu,''  1879,  p.  2«2. 
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Spray  Condenser, 

WiUie'8  atomiMr,  iWrf.,  *p.  248. 
Johnaon^s  uprayer,  S>id.^  *  p.  246. 
See  ftUo  Spa»KLBB ;  Focktaik  Pump. 

Spray  In'stru-ment     The  set  of  atomizers 
represented  in  the  cut  are  arranged  for  spraying 

Fig.  2324. 


iS^[frayer$. 


the  throat.  The  set  consists  of  three  straight  tabes 
of  strong  glass,  seven  inches  in  length,  tapering  at 
the  distal  end  to  a  point  with  only  a  small  perfora- 
tion. On  the  right  side  of  this  extremity  a  second 
little  fnnnel-like  tube  is  strongly  cemented.  This 
is  for  holding  the  few  drops  of  the  medicament  to 
be  used,  and  may  be  filled  from  the  bottle  or  with 
a  pipette. 

In  one  Inttmment  the  point  of  the  medicine-tube  is  ex- 
aetly  in  front  of  the  air-tubo ;  this  is  for  throwing  the  spray 
directly  into  the  tliroat.  In  the  other  two  a  Tariation  in  the 
direction  of  the  tube  gires  a  correepondinff  direction  to  the 
sprajf  so  tliat  it  may  be  thrown  upward  with  one  instrument 
and  downward  with  the  other. 

A  common  Davidson  syringe  or  rubber  air-bulb  may  be 
attached  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  long  tube  for  forcing  the 
air  through. 

Both  tubes,  for  an  indi  from  the  distal  end,  are  flattened 
on  their  under  surfiice,  and  roughened,  and  serre  the  pur- 
pose of  a  tongue-depressor. 

Spray  Noz'zle.  For  spraying  a  stream  in- 
stead of  delivering  it  solid. 

The  noszle  shown  in  Fig.  2325  enables  the  pipeman  to  ap- 
and  enter  a  burning  building ;  and  with  it  the  ex- 


cessive use  of  water,  and  unnecessary  damage  to  goods,  maj 
be  avoided.    It  con»l^t8  Bubstantially  of  a  common  nosxle^. 
having  a  number  of  «mall 

levers    pivoted    around    it  Fig.  2826. 

near  the  outer  end.  These 
levers  extend  about  2''  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  noszle. 
and  are  inclosed  in  a  neat 
cup  or  guard.  A ,  completely 
protecting  them  from  in- 
jury. They  are  bent  in- 
wards at  a  slightly  acute 
angle,  resembling  the 
figure  7.  The  part  corre- 
itpouding  to  the  short  1^ 
of  the  figure  is  wedge-tthape, 
the  thin  edge  lieing  nearest 
the  aperture  of  the  nozzle. 
The  other  ends  of  these  lev- 
ers (below  which  they  are 
pivoted)  are  connected  with 
the  collar,  c,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  col- 
lar is  revolved  one-eighth 
of  a  revolution  to  the  right, 
the  wedge-shaped  parts  of 
lialf  the  levers  are  project- 
ed into  the  stream,  dividing 
it  up  into  a  number  of  tri- 
angular streams.  By  turn 
ing  the  collar  (7,  one-eighth 
of  a  revolution  further,  the 
remaining  four  levers  are 
projected  into  the  stream, 
dividing  it  up  into  double 
the  number  of  streams. 
Th(»e  streamf,  after  leaving 
the  nozsle  a  few  feet,  be- 
come a  dense  masr  of  flying 
spray,  covering  a  lane  sur- 
face, and  extinguishmg  the 
fire  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity. 

The    illnstration    shows  Spray  Nozzle. 

very   olearlv    the    solid 

stream,  half  spread,  and  full  spread.    Any  intermediate  de- 
gree of  spread  can  do  given  to  the  stream,  according  as  the  • 
pipeman  is  near  to  or  remote  from  the  fire. 

Spread'er.    An  attachment  to  the  end  of  a 
branch- pipe  to  make  it  dischax]^  a  sheet  instead  of  ^ 
a  jet  or  solid  stream. 

Spring.    Plate  XLV.  giyes  a  variety  of  Tehicl&^ 
springs. 

1.  0  spring. 

2.  Dray  spring. 

8.  Half  scroll  spring,  button  head. 
4.  Berlin  head  ellipcic. 
6.  Bolster  spring. 

6.  True  sweep  side  spring. 

7.  Platform  cross  cpriug. 

8.  Scroll  head  side  spring,  hole  out  of  center 

9.  Scroll  head  cross  tipriug,  hole  in  center. 

10.  Spar  spring. 

11.  Double  sweep  Concord  spring. 

12.  Seat  spring. 

18.  Straight-end  truck  spring. 

14.  Coach  platform  spring. 

15.  Cradle  spring. 

16.  Full  elliptic  button  head. 

17.  Coach  platform  spring.  , 

18.  Half  scroll  spring,  button  head. 

19.  Philadelphia  elliptic  button  head. 

20.  Yanlcee-end  elliptic 

21.  Half  scroll  spring,  with  loops. 

22.  Full  elliptic. 

23.  Full  scroll  spring. 

24.  French  elliptic  French  head. 

26.  Coach  platform  cross  spring. 
28.  Loop-end  truck  spring. 

27.  Single  sweep  Concord  spring. 

See  under  the  following 
Back-lash  spring. 
Back  spring. 
Bolster  spnng. 
Bow  spring. 
Buggy  spring. 
Carriage  spring. 
Car-seat  spring. 
Car  spring. 
Combination  spring. 
Compound  spring. 
Cluster  spring. 


G-spring. 
Door  spring. 
Double-coil  spring. 
Draw  spring. 
Edge-rolled  spring. 
Klhptic  spring. 
Bqual-bar  nest  spring- 
Flat  bar  spiral  spring. 
Graduated  spring. 
Group  spring. 
Gum  spring. 
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IlAlf  elliptic  fprioK. 
Half-round-bMr  spinl  spring. 


Spool-shaped  spixml  ipring. 

Spring  band. 

Spring  beam. 

Spring  block. 

Spring  cap. 

Spring  c 


llalf  flpring. 

Hibbanl  spring 

]ndia-rubb«r  spring. 

Journal  spring. 

Keg-shaped  lipiral  spring. 

Multicoil  itpring. 

Nest  spring. 

Platform  spring. 

Quadruple  coil  spring. 

Quadruplet. 

Quintuplet. 

Round-bar  spiral  spring. 

Rubber  center  spiral  spring 

Rubber  center  spring 

Rubber  spring. 

Seat  spring. 

Shank  spring. 

Single-coil  spring. 

spiral  spring. 

spring  testing,  d*  BoHfu- 

vilU •  "  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,'  xviii.  619. 

'Van    Nostrand's  M(tg..'^  xriii. 

391,  523. 

•  *^  Scientific  American  Sitp.,'''  723. 

^^ScifHttJic  Amenean  Sup,^^'  791. 

MaeMfin, 

Howell. 

Lathrop. 


Spring  hanger. 

Spring  plank. 

Spring  saddle. 

Spring  seat. 

Spring  shelf. 

Spring  stud. 

Square-bar  spiral  spring. 

Thorough-brace  spring. 

Triple  coll  spring. 

Triplet. 

Triplet  spring. 

Vehicle  spring. 

Volute  spring. 

Wool-packed  spiral  spring. 


Springs,  uses  and  Manuf. 
df.  Bonn 


nneviUe 
Spring  motors  .    .    . 
Spring  motor    .     .     . 

Shoemaker. 

Frahm  et  al. 

Doubler. 

Bacon. 
Spring  motors  for  sewing 

machines *  *^  Scientific  American  Sup ^'^  ^SSil^ 

Spring  motors  (2  )      .    .  •  "ScwnXt/Sc  American  Sup.^^^  767. 

Schumacher.  Jones. 

Spring  Band.  (  Vehicles.)  An  iron  strap  which 
clusps  the  plates  uf  an  elliptic  spring. 

Spring  Bar  Clip.  A  clip  for  fastening  the 
«pring-l*«r  to  the  spring. 

Spring  Beam.  A  transverse  timber  which 
rests  on  top  of  the  l)ody-sprin(;8  of  a  six-wheeled 
car-truck.  There  are  two  such  beams  to  each  truck, 
on  which  the  bolster-bridges  which  support  the 
bolster  rest. — Forney. 

Spring  Block.  I.  A  seat  secured  to  the  axle 
to  give  a  larger  lonf^itudiual  su])))ort  to  the  spring. 

2.  A  distance-piece  used  in  some  forms  of  springs. 

Spring  Bulkier.  A  spring  device  to  receive 
the  shock  between  colliding  or  impinging  objects. 

Spring  Cap.  A  socket  against  which  the  top 
of  a  spring  works. 

Spring  Case.  A  box  inclosing  a  spring,  as  in 
some  forms  of  car-springs  shown  on  pp.  482,  483, 
"Mech.  Diet.** 

Spring  Catch.  A  Y'St>ap^<}  spring- piece,  the 
bifurcated  parts  having  tlieir  ends  turned  outward 
and  back,  used  in  raising  pipe  from  drive  wells. 

Spring  Com-pres'sor.  (Optics.)  A  meiuis 
for  compressing  or  squeezing  an  object  whilst  un- 
der examination  with  the  microscope.  The  glasses 
under  which  it  is  placed  are  pushed  together  by  a 
spring  and  kept  apart  by  a  screw.  It  is  made  of 
convenient  size  for  lying  on  the  stage  of  a  micro- 
8c<)pe. 

Spring  Couplings.  The  shackle  joining  the 
transverse  and  lateral  springs  in  side-bar  and  plat- 
form sprintrs  in  buggies. 

Spring  Hang'er.  A  loo[>  or  clevis  which  sus- 
tains a  spring:  beneath  an  object. 

Spring  Hinge.  One  in  which  a  spring  auto- 
matically closes  the  door  when  u|Mned. 

Spring  Hoe.  In  the  Farmers  Friend  Drill, 
shown  in  Fig.  '2.S26,  the  hoe  is  at  tached  to  the  drill  in 
the  usual  way,  but  is  ananued  so  that  the  fastening 
formD  a  hinge,  and  when  the  hoe  strikes  any  tix«'d 
obstruction  it  flies  bnck  and  p;is.>es  over  it',  when 
the  expansion  of  a  rubber  spring  that  is  compressed 
in  the  operation  brings  it  back  to  its  proper  ])usi- 
tion. 

Spring  Hook.  (Fisfn'w/)  A  snp])1enientary 
hook,  wliieh,  when  a  tish  catches  the  barbed  hook, 
springing  down,  secures  the  lish  from  getting  free.  I 


Spring  Hoe. 

See  Fig.  2000.  p.  872,  "Mech.  Diet.*';  and  for  list  of 
U.  S.  Patents,  see  p.  275,  ^'Report  V.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission" Part  I.,  1873. 

Spring  Net.  One  closed  by  trigger  and  spring. 
Used  in  catching  birds.  A  flap  net.  Another  kind 
is  used  in  catching  rabbits. 

Spring  Plank.  {Railway.)  A  transverse  tim- 
ber beneath  a  truck  bolster. 

Spring  Sad'dle.  A  clevis  which  holds  an  el- 
liptic spring,  as  in  some  car-trucks  where  a  spring 
rests  upon  the  journal  box. 

Spring  Seat.  The  support  for  the  lower  f>art 
of  a  spring,  shaped  according  to  circumstances. 

Spring  Shackle.  The  couplings  used  in  join- 
ing the  transverse  and  longitudinal  springs  in  the 
platform  spring  system  for  buggies. 

Spring  Sha'ping  Ma-chine'.  A  device  to 
supersede  the  method  of  pinching  heated  spring 
leaves  or  plates  into  form  by  means  of  tongs,  con- 
sists of  a  solid  and  flexible  former,  supported  on  a 
bed-plate,  and  a  system  of  cams,  drop  lever,  and 
screw  for  shaping. 

'^Scientific  American  " xxzri.  374. 

Spring  Shelf.  A  ledge  or  bracket  to  afford  a 
seat  for  a  spring. 

Spring  Stud.  A  rod  passing  through  the  axis 
of  a  coil  spring  to  hold  the  latter  m  place. 

Spring  Test'ing  Ma-chine^  Fig.  2327  shows 
Riehld  Bros,  machine  for  testing  the  elasticity  of 
springs  under  pressure. 

The  power  pump  is  operated  b?  a  puller  and  belt.  A  lof 
projects  from  the  corner  of  the  lower  table  or  compression 
surface ;  this  lug  intercepts  a  pawl  that  in  connected  with  a 
valve  that  controls  the  flow  of  the  fluid,  and  when  the  lower 
table  mores  upwards  to  the  desired  height,  the  fluid  is  di- 
verted from  Under  the  plunger  back  into  the  merroir,  thns 
securing  a  uniform  test. 

Fig.  2327. 


Spring  Testing  Machine. 

The  upper  table  bear8  a^inst  weighing  icrersi,  and  is  com- 
paratively motionless,  while  the  lower  table  mores  upwards 
and  com'muuicAteft  the  pressure  through  the  spring  (o  the 
upper  table,  and  thence  to  the  ieren  and  weights  aa  shown. 


SPRING  VALVE. 
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Spring  Valve.  (Steam.)  A  spring  balance 
U  attached  to  the  valve  graduated  to  any  number 
of  pounds  desired,  and  acts  as  a  check  on  the  valve 
till  the  indicated  pressure  is  reached. 

Spring  Wasn'er.  A  flat  spiral  spring  is  cut 
into  sections  of  one  or  more  laps,  and  used  as 

Fig.  2328. 


Spring  Washer. 

a  washer ;  will  close  up  tightly  and  expand  to  take 
np  looseness  caused  by  shrinkage  of  woods  or  other 
cause. 

Sprinkler.  A  machine  for  spraying  or  irri- 
gating plants  ;  notably  for  destroying  insects. 

See  Spraying  Machine  ;  Fountain  Pump. 

Robinson's  combined  sprinkler  and  duster  for 
destruction  of  the  cotton  worm  is  shown  in  Corn- 
stock's  ** Report  upon  Cotton  Insects,''  1879,  *  p.  252. 

Sprinkler, automatic  fire,  CoiumI,  *  '*SeutU{fic  Americant'^ 
XXZiT.  114. 

Sprue  Hole.  {Founding.)  A  gate,  ingate,  or 
pon ring-hole  in  a  mold. 

Spud.  (Surgical.)  (a.)  A  small  instrument  with 
an  enlargement  on  the  end,  used  in  withdrawing 
foreign  matters  from  the  eyeball  and  orbit.  It  is 
not  so  pronouncedly  hollow  as  the  curette  or  spoon. 

(b.)  A  dermal  instrument  of  the  same  shape ;  used 
in  scarifying. 

Spun  OlasB.  (Glass.)  Drawn  by  a  workman 
from  a  hot  bulb,  or,  on  a  larger  scale  by  means  of 
A  wheel.  See  Glass  Spinning,  p.  983,  "  Medi, 
Diet.** 

In  the  Austrian  section  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  day,  rii.,  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
articles  and  stuffs  for  ladies'  wear,  nuMle  out  of  spun  glass, 
\>j  Madame  Jules  de  Brunfaut,  Vienna.  The  glass,  shown  on 
the  counters  in  large  bundles,  to  all  appearance  looks  like 
cotton,  and  is  of  a  remarkable  fineness.  This  glass  is  spun 
into  threadjt  like  ordinary  cotton,  and  is  woven  into  different 
•colored  fabrics,  sometimes  entirely  of  glass  and  sometimes 
with  a  chain  of  silk  or  cotton. 

The  novelty  of  seeing  fancy  articles  made  of  spnn  glass 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  Ladies  were  particularly 
astonished  at  seeing  collars,  neckties,  cords  and  tassels, 
fringes,  pin-cushions,  little  caskets,  curled  feathers,  belts, 
etc.,  made  of  glass.  A  rery  handsome  ladies'  buff-colored 
bonnet,  made  of  spun  glass,  with  the  orthodox  feather  and 
ribbons,  lined  with  silk,  was  the  center  of  attraction.  A 
bonnet  of  this  kind  can  run  the  risk  of  a  shower  without 
being  spoiled ;  gUuu  will  only  look  brighter  for  being  washed. 

The  extiibit  included  a  very  handsome  cloak,  made  of 
knitted  wool  and  lined  with  gUss  cloth,  the  threads  beiqg 
woren  a  certain  distance  apart  and  laid  at  right  angles. 
This  made  a  rery  pretty  and  bright  lining,  offering  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  with  the  colored  knitted  wool.  The  different 
articles  exhibited  were  made  in  various-colored  glasses. 
There  was  quite  a  rariety  of  colored  and  white  laces :  cloths 
embroidered  with  glass;  rery  thin  woven  glass  cloth,  iu 
which  now  and  then  a  fine  thread  of  gold-colored  glass  ap- 
peared, making  a  very  luuidsome  fabric.  These  goods  are 
easily  washed  by  simply  dipping  in  a  bath  of  water  and 
soda,  and  brushed  with  an  ordinary  soft  brush. 

Bee  Slag,  supra, 

Vr.,  eoton  tU  verre ;  Oer.,  gUuwoUe. 

Spur.  The  far-projecting  p<^t  on  the  circum- 
ferential edge  of  an  auger.  It  makes  the  cut, 
while  the  lip  raises  the  chip. 

(Ceramics.)  A  small  piece  of  refractory  clay 
ware  having  one  or  more  points,  and  used  to  sup- 
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port  an  article  in  the  seg^r  while  firing  in  the 
kiln.     Also  called  a  stilt.     Ft.,  colijichet, 

Sput.  A  thimble  or  annular  reenforce  to  a  hole 
in  a  boiler. 

Squab  Cushion.  A  cushion  consisting  of  a 
bag  filled  with  curled  hair,  feathers,  or  whatnot. 

Square  Tank  Coil.  A  condensing  icoil  of 
rectangular  shape. 

Squar'ing-off  Sa^*.  A  circular  saw,  fitted  to 
a  bench  with  a  sliding  table,  to  square  the  ends  of 
work. 

Squ(u:'ing  Plo'W.  For  squaring  paper  in  book- 
work.  The  paper  being  placed  on  a  table,  with  a 
board  of  required  size  on  top,  the  paper  is  held 
firmly  down  by  a  screw  having  a  bearing  above. 
The  board  is  provided  near  its  edge  with  a  groove 
or  track  for  the  plow  or  knife-carrier  to  travel  in. 
The  knife  overhangs  the  board,  and  cuts  the  paper 
to  size  of  the  same. 

Squar'ing  Shears.  (Sheet-metal  Working.) 
A  machine  for  squaring  up  tinned  plate.  It  haa 
scales  of  inches  upon  the  adjustable  table,  and 
similar  scales  upon  the  arms  that  support  the  back 
gage,  which  latter  has  a  rack-and-pinion  adjust- 
ment. 

The  blade  and  treadle  are  balanced  by  an  adjustable  conn- 
ter-weight ;  the  treadle-springs  are  relieved  of  the  weight  of 
those  parts,  their  only  duty  being  to  ouicken  the  return 
movement  of  the  blade.   Page  110,  ''Bliss's  Catalogue,''  1881. 

Another  form  has  two  bUules  set  at  right  angles  one  with 
the  other,  and  moving  in  unison,  so  that  a  sheet  of  tin  may 
with  one  motion  be  squared  on  two  sides,  or  the  whole  sheet 
squared  in  two  motions.  There  are  suitable  front  gages  as 
well  as  Independent  back  gages,  one  for  each  blade. 

The  gage  on  one  blade  can  be  set  to  cut  a  different  width 
from  the  other,  so  that  part  of  a  sheet  of  metal  can  be  cut 
up  into  a  certain  width  for  one  article,  and  the  ranaind«r 
into  a  different  width  for  another  article. 

Squaring  shears.  Stiles  ^  Parker,  •  ''Scientific  Amer.,*^  xl.  82L 

(Bookbinders.)  A  curved  hand-shear  for  squar- 
ing paper  and  cardboard  is  pivoted  at  one  side  of  a 
table,  and  is  held  up  by  a  balance- weight.  The 
operator  adjusts  the  material  to  be  cut,  and  bears 
down  on  the  handle  of  the  shear.  A  foot  treadle 
presses  on  the  paper  alongside  of  the  shear  to  keep 
it  firm. 

Squeez'er.  In  sheet-metal  working,  a  machine 
for  squeezing  or  crimping,  on  the  to]>s  and  bottoms 
of  sheet-metal  cans.  See  illustrations,  p.  90  et  seq., 
"Bliss's  Catalogue,"  1881. 

A  series  of  compressing  walls,  to  consolidate  and 
clear  of  cinders  the  large  masses  of  crude  wrought- 
iron  often  produced  in  the  process  of  puddling. 

Menelaus *' Seientijie  American  Sup.,^^  13BlL 

Squeeser,  Head,  Br.      .  •  " Engineer,'*  xliU.  868. 

Iron,  Head    ....    ''iron  jlge,"  xx.,  July  6,  p.  9. 
Saueesing,    puddlers' 

balls  mach.,  Suckors    *  "Scientific  American  Sup.,**  1288. 

Sta-di-om'e-ter.  The  geographic  stadiometer 
devised  by  Captain  Bellomayee,  is  designed  to  show 
at  a  single  reading  the  measure  of  any  line,  right, 
curved,  or  broken,  on  maps  or  charts  executed  on 
any  scale.  The  toothed  wheel  shown  at  the  bot- 
tom is  moved  over  the  line  and  imparts  motion  to 
the  longitudinal  screw.  This,  in  rotating,  causes 
the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  carriage,  the  straight 
edge  of  which  oerves  as  an  index. 

Eight  scales  are  used,  one  of  1-80000  for  Prussian,  French, 
and  Belgian  mapit ;  one  of  1-100000  for  Prumian,  Italian,  and 
Swiss  maps  ;  one  of  1-86400  and  another  of  1-144000  for  Aus- 
trian maps ,  two  respectively  of  1-21600  and  of  1-434000  for 
Russian  maps  :  one  of  1-68860  for  English  maps,  and  finally  a 
graduation  t-orresponding  to  the  natural  metric  scale.  This 
Ust  marking  by  a  simple  reduction  allows  of  the  instrument 
being  used  for  maps  constructed  on  any  other  scale  thao 
those  mentioned. 

The  device  is  held  in  the  hands  Like  a  pencil,  and  as  tlM 
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wheel  runR  orer  the  line  It  U  only  nec- 
essary to  read  the  distance  traveled  on 
the  proper  scale  to  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  line.  When  the  index 
reaches  the  top  of  the  screw,  the  in- 
■trument  is  turned  around  and  pushed 
forward  as  before,  the  marking  being 
now  read  from  the  top  downward  in- 
stead of  in  the  rererse  direction.  It  is 
•specially  u.«eful  in  the  field  for  mil- 
itary operations,  as  it  does  not  require 
the  entire  map  to  be  spread  out  flat 
before  it  can  be  used.  It  of  course 
obviates  the  employment  of  dividers, 
mnd  the  usual  scale  of  distances  printed 
on  charts. 

8ta'di-um.  The  leveling  rod 
of  a  surveyor.  See  illustration, 
**  Van  NostraniTi  Mag.,'*  xxi.  141, 
142. 

Stafford-shire  Ware. 
(Ceramics.)  Household  earth- 
enware made  in  Staffordshire,  in 
England,  where  pottery  had  been 
made  as  far  back  as  the  Roman 
period. 

The  red  ware  of  the  brothers  Elers, 
from  the  Netherlands,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  era  for  the  district. 
Belf  t  was  copied ;  then  came  Wedge- 
wood,  who  made  the  greatest  improve- 
ments due  to  one  man,  so  far  as  we 
know  the  history  of  the  art. 

He  improved  and  decorated  the  old 
wares  ;  in  1762  invented  the  cream  or 
queen's  ware  (not  the  modem  inven- 
tion), made  of  clay  and  silex  with  a 
clear  glatis  glaze.  In  1766  he  made 
his  black  basalt  ware.  In  1773  he  in- 
Tented  the  fine  paste  for  cameos,  re- 
liefs, and  statuettes,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  jasper  ware. 

The  queen's  ware  or  ironstone  china 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  .Stafford- 
shire wares,  though  many  others  are 
made  in  that  country. 

Sm  STOicKWAai. 
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Stage  For'cepB.    Adjustable  clamps  for  fit- 
ting  on  to  one  side  of  the  stage 
of  a  microscope  lo  hold   an 
object  for  examination. 

Stage  Mi-crom'e<ter. 
(Oittics.)  A  piece  of  glasd 
upon  which  fine  lines  are  en- 
graved, usually  of  1-100  and 
1-1000  of  an  inch  or  parts  of 
a  millimeter.  It  is  placed  on 
the  stage  of  the  microscope 
and  used  for  the  measurement  of  objects. 

Stain'ing.     {Leather,)      Applying  with  a  hair 
brush  to  the  erain  side  of  leather 
a  solution  of  logwood,  sal-soda, 
and  soft  water.    It  gives  a  dark 
color  to  the  leather. 

Stain'ing  Met'als. 
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the  deposited  sulphide  of  lead,  the  above  coIots  an  prodneed. 
To  produce  an  even  coloring,  the  articles  must  be  evenly 
heated.  Iron  treated  with  this  solution  takes  a  steel-bloe 
color ;  dnc,  a  brown  color ;  in  the  caae  of  copper  objects, 
the  first  gold  color  does  not  appear ;  lead  and  xine  are  en- 
tirely indifferent.  If,  instead  of  the  acetate  of  lead, an  equal 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  hyposulphite  of  coda, 
and  the  process  carried  on  as  before,  the  brass  is  covered  with 
a  very  beautiful  red,  which  is  followed  by  a  green  (which  is 
not  in  the  first  scale  of  colors),  and  changes  finally  to  a 
splendid  brown  with  green  and  red  iris  glitter.  This  last  is 
a  very  durable  coatins.  and  may  find  special  attention  in  the 
manufiustures,  espeeiallj  as  some  of  the  others  are  not  rery 
permanent.  Very  beautiful  marble  designs  can  be  produced 
by  using  a  lead  solution,  thickened  with  gum  tiagacanth  on 
brass  which  has  been  heated  to  21(F  Fah.,  and  is  afterwards 
treated  by  the  usual  solution  of  sulphide  of  lead.  The  so- 
lution may  be  used  several  times. 

Staining  Wood.  Oak  may  be  dyed  black, 
and  made  to  resemble  ebony,  by  the*  following 
means: — 

Immexse  the  wood  for  48  boon  in  a  hot  satazated  sc^ution 
of  alum,  and  then  brush  it  over  with  a  logwood  decoction, 
as  follows :  Boil  one  part  of  the  best  logwood  with  10  parta 
ot  water,  filter  through  linen,  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  beat 
until  the  volume  is  reduced  one-half.  To  every  quart  of  this 
add  from  10  to  15  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  indigo. 
After  applying  this  dye  to  the  wood  rub  the  latter  with  a 
saturated  and  filtered  solution  of  verdigris  in  hot  coQc«fn> 
trated  acetic  acid,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  a  black  of 
the  desired  intensity  is  obtained. 

Stains  for  vrood,  BUuk  .     "  Scieniijic  American  Sttp.  ,*'  199i. 

Stake.  The  stanchion,  standard,  or  post  placed 
in  a  socket  on  the  edge  of  a  gondola  or  flat  car  to 
hold  sideboard  or  freight,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Stake  Hook.  The  do-is  or  iron  loop  on  the 
edge  of  a  platform  car  to  hold  the  stake  or  stan- 
chion. 

Stake  Net  (Fisldng,)  A  net  secured  by 
stakes. 

In  the  example,  it  is  hong  on  stakes  about  21'  apart  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  shore.  This  part  of  the  netia 
known  as  the  6ar-net.  At  from  8(y  to  4(y  down  stream  an- 
other row  of  stakes  is  set,  each  opposite  a  stake  in  the  hor- 
net, and  between  these  stakes  a  trm^ -net  is  stretched,  having 
several  yards  of  netting  more  than  suffices  for  the  distance. 
Xhls  end  is  carried  round  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  held 
In  position  by  poles  la»hed  together  at  their  endi.  The  free 
end  of  one  pole  is  secured  to  the  stake,  and  of  the  other  to 
the  seaming  of  the  wing-net,  and  thus  secured  they  float  at 
the  surface  of  the  stream. 

The  trianguhur  portion  of  the  wing  is  arranged  so  as  to 
allow  an  opening  between  the  end  of  the  kook  and  the  iriii;- 
through  which  the  salmon  enter  the  triangle. 

The  netting  is  made  of  strong  gilling-twine,  the  minimum 
mesh  allowed  being  &". 

The  salmon,  swimming  up  the  current,  come  in  contact 
with  the  bar-net,  and  turning  to  pass  around  it,  find  them- 
selves oppoeed  by  the  wing;  they  turn  again  up-stream,  and 
are  pretty  certain  to  enter  the  kook,  the  netting  of  which 
hangs  slack.    In  their  efforts  to  escape  they  become  gilled. 


Fig.  2881. 


Metals  may  be  colored  quickly  and 
cheaply  bv  forming  on  their  surface  a 
coating  ox  a  thin  film  of  sulphide.  In 
five  minutes  brass  articles  may  be  coat- 
ed with  any  color,  varying  from  gold  to 
copper-red,  then  to  ramiinc,  dark-red,  and  from  light  aniline- 
blue  to  a  blue-white,  like  sulphide  nf  lead,  and  at  last  a  red- 
dish-white, according  to  the  thickness  of  the  coat,  which  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  time  the  metal  remains  in  the  solution 
used.  The  colors  prwsew  a  very  jrood  luster,  and  if  the  arti- 
cles to  be  colored  have  been  previously  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  means  of  acid»  and  alkalies,  they  adhere  so  firmly  that 
they  may  be  operat^ni  upon  by  the  poliKhiog  steel.  To  pre- 
pare the  solution, dissolve  one-half  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
so<ia  in  one  pound  of  water,  and  add  one-half  ounce  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  dissolved  in  a  half  pound  of  water.  When  this 
dear  solution  is  heated  to  from  19<K>  to  200^^  Fah.,  it  decom- 
poses slowly,  and  precipitates  sulphide  of  lead  in  brown 
flakes.  If  metal  be  now  present,  a  i>art  of  the  sulphide  of 
lead  is  deposited  thereon,  and,  according  to  the  thickness  of 


Staked  OiU-^tet  for  Salmon  on  tke  Si.  Lawrence. 

A  gill  net  set  in  a  channel  attached  to  stakes. 
Such  are  very  common  in  the  Potomac  and  other 
Atlantic  rivers. 

Stall.  Fig.  2336  shows  a  stall  for  transporting 
horses  or  cattle  on  ship  or  cars. 

Each  horse  has  his  own  separate  box  and  sling.  A  shaft 
runs  along  above  the  row  of  stalls,  and  on  thu  are  loose 
clur<>h-pulie.vs,  to  which  the  ropes  of  the  aevenal  slings  are 
attached.  These  pulleys  can  be  clutched  with  a  corrr- 
spoiiding  clutch  on  the  sliaft,  and  any  one  or  all  the  horses 
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swung  from  th«  floor  at  Fig.  2882. 

will.    The  udet  of  the 
ftall  are  of  stout  canTas. 

Stamp.  {Min- 
ing, )  Machines  for 
crashing  ores. 

The  old  practice  of 
runniQg  high  stamp* 
heads  at  a  low  speed 
and  high  drop  has  been 
changed  by  Western 
mill  men,  who  erect 
heary  stamp-heads 
working  at  a  high 
speed  with  a  low  drop, 
claiming  that  they  get 
better  results.  The 
weight  of  a  heary  head 
may  be  taken  at  700 
pounds,  medium  drop 
of  head  10^',  number  of 
drops  per  minute  for 
high  speed,  90. 

Sup.,-  1612. 
Stamp,  Bolt. 
•  "Afm.  *  Sir.  iV<«»,'» 
xxxiv.  387,  346. 
Ganoeler,  electr. ,  Dow. 
•*'Sdentific  Amer.^*^ 

Canceling "^«  Age,''  xix.,  Jan.  26,  p.  19. 

Stamp'er.  A  machine  used  in  cleaning  or  filling 
textile  jToods.  It  may  have  one  or  more  oak  tulM 
about  3'  in  diameter,  with  fallers  or  stampers  of 
birch,  while  the  framing  is  of  pine  bolted  together. 
The  tub  is  fixed  on  an  iron  plate  which  revolves 
by  gearing,  while  the  stampers  are  lifted  by  cams 
and  are  released  so  as  to  fall  in  succession  on  the 
goods  being  operated  upon. 

Stamp'ing  Ma-chine'.  For  stamping  the 
soles  of  boots  and  shoes  with  monogram  or  trade- 
mark. 

Stamp'ing  Press.  A  press  for  stamping  or 
punching  sheet  metal. 

Fig.  2383. 


Stamping  Prtsa. 

In  the  Stiles  &  Parker  press,  see  Fig.  2333,  the  bed  of  the 
press  is  hinged  to  the  A-frame  at  the  front  edge.  The  incli- 
nation is  secured  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  a  curved 
nek.  The  hinge  around  which  the  bed  of  the  press  turns 
when  it  is  inclined  is  at  the  front  edge  of  the  bed,  so  that 
this  edge  does  not  change  its  level  nor  position  when  the 
press  is  inclined. 


The  adjustment  of  the  slides  in  the  guides  is  made  by  a 
very  neat  arrangement  of  a  V-shaped  liner,  put  into  the 
guide  in  such  a  way  that  it  takes  up  the  wear  upon  the  side 
where  the  wear  comes.  As  the  diagonal  pressure  in  these 
presses  is,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  couuceting  rod,  or  pit- 
man, very  slight,  the  wear  is  merely  nominal. 

The  pressure  from  the  eccentric  is  transmitted  to  the  slide 
in  the  form  of  compressive  strains  entirely,  the  end  of  the  pit- 
man bearing  in  a  cup-shaped  hollow,  the  pin  merely  servine 
to  lift  the  slide  by.  The  adjustment  of  the  press  is  secured 
by  a  couple  of  eccentrics,  one  of  which  is  movable  about 
the  other.  By  loosing  the  clamp  screws  shown  in  the  top  of 
the  pitman,  the  outer  eccentric  may  be  turned  so  as  to  obtain 
any  desired  throw,  after  which  the  screw  is  set  up  and  the 
precis  is  ready  for  operation.  This  method  gives  exceeding 
delicacy  of  adjustment,  and  makes  the  press  capable  of  doing 
work  of  the  most  difilcult  character. 

Presses  of  this  kind  are  capable  not  only  of  punching  pUte 
iron,  but  of  decorating  silver- ware.  The  two  operations  are 
fair  examples  of  the  extremes  of  coarse  ancl  fine  work, 
though  both  require  about  the  same  amount  of  power  and 
equally  heavy  preesures. 

Stamping  press,  GorcUm  *  **Iron  Age,'^  xxiii.,  Feb.  6,  p.  9. 
StUe$  If  Parktr  .    .     .  •  ''htm  Age,''  xxiv.,  Sept.  4,  p.  1. 
atts^WiUiams    .     .  •  "Sri>a/i^  i4mrr.,"  xxxix.  406. 
Stiles  t  Parker  .    .     .      *^  Scientific  American,"  xxxix.  89. 
Foot,  Ferracute  Co.    .  •  ^^Iron  Age,"  xix.,  April  28,  p.  28. 
Foot  and  hand,  "  Fser- 
lees*' •  "/ran  J^«,"  xliv.,  Aug.  28,  p.  1. 

Stamp  MilL  A  mill  for  reducing  ores  to  a 
comminuted  state  preparatory-  to  extracting  the 
precious  metals  by  amalgamation. 

This  ore  Is  woriied  by  the  wet  amalgamation  proceM. 
The  ore  is  introduced  in  an  automatic  feeder,  and  is  fed  un- 
der the  stamps  as  required. 

It  is  stamped  fine  enough  to  discharge  through  a  screen 
containing  120  holes  to  the  square  inch.  Water  is  turned  in 
the  battery  at  the  same  time  the  ore  is  fed  in,  and  the  splash 
as  the  stamps  drop  causes  it  to  discharge,  and  the  water  car> 
ries  the  crushed  ore  with  it  to  the  tanks,  where  it  settles. 

The  battery  consists  of  6  stamps  of  776  lbs.  each  ;  they  are 
raised  by  cams  on  a  revolving  shaft,  and  drop  8^^  at  the  rate 
of  96  drops  per  minute.  The  shoes  and  dies  are  of  cast  steel, 
and  weigh  120  lbs.  each.  The  mortar  in  which  the  stamps 
work  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  weighs  4,400  lbs. 

The  crushed  ore  is  taken  from  the  tanks,  put  in  the  grind- 
ing and  amalgamating  pan,  heated  by  steam,  in  order  to 
soften  the  sand,  and  assist  amalgamation.  It  is  ground  here 
for  three  hours :  the  grinding  muUer  revolving  at  the  zate  of 
90  revolutious  per  minute.  The  mercury  introduced  and 
amalgamated  for  two  hours  more.  The  mass  is  then  drawn 
off  into  the  settler  below,  water  turned  in  to  cool  it,  and  is 
stirred  by  the  revolving  shoes  for  two  hours  and  a  half, 
bringing  all  the  particles  of  mercury  together  in  a  mass  at 
the  bottom.  With  the  bottom  is  connected  an  inverted  si- 
phon-pipe, that  conducts  the  mass  of  mercury  containing  the 
anutlgam  into  an  iron  bowl ;  from  there  it  is  strained  through 
a  canvas  sack,  the  mercury  going  through,  and  the  amalgam 
containing  the  gold  and  silver  remaining  in  the  sack.  It  is 
then  in  a  condition  to  be  handled,  and  contains  about  four 
fifths  of  its  weight  in  mercury.  It  is  then  put  in  dishes  in 
an  iron  retort,  placed  in  the  furnace  with  the  pipe  at  the  end 
to  conduct  the  mercury  out.  Fire  is  made  in  the  furnace, 
and  the  heat  drives  off  all  the  mercury,  which  is  condensed 
and  used  over  again.  The  bullion  is  left  in  the  retort,  and 
when  taken  out  is  ready  to  go  to  the  mint  for  melting. 

Bairs  patent  steam  stamping  machinery  for  stamping  ores 
and  minerals  (see  Fig.  2834),  is  a  direct  acting  vertical  stamp 
mill  having  a  common  st«am  cylinder  and  slide  valve  at  the 
top,  and  the  piston  rod  extended  into  the  stamp  stem  which, 
works  in  a  cast-iron  mortar  supported  on  spring  timbers  rest- 
ing on  cast-iron  sills. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  mortar  is  circular  in  form,  the 
upper  portion  being  oblong,  with  a  flat  top  and  vertical  sides ; 
on  the  front  and  back  sides  are  inclined  openings  for  receiv- 
ing the  screens.  The  mortar  is  cast  in  one  piece,  and  is  lined 
throughout  with  hard  iron  linings.  There  are  two  feed-hop- 
pers bolted  to  the  top  of  the  mortar,  through  which  the  ore 
is  fed  to  the  mortar. 

There  is  also  a  water  urn  arranged  about  a  circular  open- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  mortar,  through  which  the 
water  is  conducted  to  the  mortar. 

The  stamp  shaft  or  stem  works  through  two  boxes  which 
are  attached  to  an  iron  frame  that  is  bolted  to  the  two  up- 
right posts  that  form  the  main  framework  of  the'machine. 

Between  the  boxes  and  about  the  stamp-shaft  is  a  revolv- 
ing clamp  and  pulley,  having  feathers  which  work  in  splines 
in  the  stamp-shaft ;  and,  by  means  of  a  belt  on  the  pulley,  a 
rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  stamp-shaft  during  its  upward 
and  downward  motion. 

The  piston  rod  passes  from  the  steam  cylinder  downward 
through  the  center  of  the  hunter  beam,  and  into  the  stamp- 
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Stamp  Mill. 

shaft  bonnet  in  which  the  connection  to  the  stamp-shaft  is 
made.  The  hunter  beam  contains  a  cushion  against  which 
the  top  of  the  stamp-shaft  bonnet  would  strike,  should  the 
stamp-shaft  lift  too  high. 

The  slide-ralre  works  independent  of  the  stamp-shaft,  run- 
ning a  regular  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  and  is  driven 
by  an  eccentric  on  a  shaft,  which  receives  its  motion  from  a 
countershaft ;  the  two  shafts  being  geared  together  with  two 
cam  gears,  by  means  of  which  the  motion  of  the  eccentric 
shaft  is  changed  into  an  irregular  motion,  and  gives  the  eccen- 
tric and  steam  valve  a  motion  corresponding  to  the  slow  up- 
ward and  quick  downward  movement  of  the  stamp-shaft. 

Stamp  mill, "  Elephant ' 

KrndaU     

For  silver  ores  (80- 
stamp),  Peru  .     .     . 

Rotary,  Taylor .  .  . 
Stamp  mills,  Cal.  .     .    . 

Cam  for  mill  stamps. 

Corhrane 

C5am  for  fstamp  mills. 

Moorr  (f  Dykts  .  .  . 
Cams  for  Ktnmp-mllU  : 

consideration  of  single 

and  double  arms     .     . 


•  **Min.  *  Sf.  Prwy^^  xxxvll.  81. 

•  "3fiii.  f  Sc.  J^*%"  xxxvii.  112. 

•  ''En^nernng,''  xxviii.  869. 

•  'Mfm.  4r  Se.  Press,''  xxxvi.  19B. 

•  ''Entnneering,'  xxx.  19,  86, 168, 

254,338. 

•  "Mm.  4"  .Sf.  JV«.M,"  XXXV.  81. 

•  ''Scientijk  American,''  xUi.  169. 

"Mining  Journal." 

•  ^^Scientijic  American  Sup.,''  1612. 


Stamp  Mu'cil-age.  The  following:  is  f*a»tj  to 
be  the  formula  for  the  mucilage  used  on  tlie  United 
States  postage  stamps :  Dextrine,  2  oz. ;  acciic 
acid,  1  oz. ;  water,  5  oz.  ;  alcohol,  1  oz.  Add  the 
alcohol  to  the  other  ingredients,  when  the  dextrine 
is  completely  dissolved. 

Stamping  mill,  Ball  .     .  •  "En^.  4"  ^^'*'  Jour.,'*  xxii.  359. 
Rotating,  Fisher,  Br.     •  ^'Ene^ineering,''  xxx.  371. 

*  ".Sri«nti/ic  American  »!>up.,''  4135. 

Stand.  1.  For  holding  materials  for  drawing 
or  painting.     The  Washburn  standi  manufactured 


at  Worcester,  Maas.,  can  be  fixed  at  any  required 
height,  so  that  one  can  use  it  either  sitting  or  stand- 
ing ;  and  by  turning  back  the  screw  at  the  right,  St 
18  allowed  to  rotate,  bringing  either  side  in  front. 
The  shelf  or  ledge  for  instruments  is  attached  to 
the  back  side  of  the  table,  so  that  it  is  always  level, 
whatever  inclination  is  given  to  the  desk ;  conven- 
ient for  the  water-cups,  ink-stands,  etc.    Fig.  2335 

Fig.  2835. 


Wasklmm  Stdnd. 

shows  the  table  fixed  at  a  slight  inclination,  the 
dotted  lines  showing  it  horizontal  at  A  or  vertical 
at  B.  When  the  table  is  nearly  vertical  the  wtiole 
occupies  but  little  space,  and  forms  a  perfect  easel. 
When  used  for  this  purpose  an  attachment  is  fur- 
nished for  holding  the  picture,  and  the  adjustments 
are  so  simple  that  a  mere  touch  is  sumcient  to 
effect  an  entire  change  in  the  light  which  falls 
upon  the  work.  Under  the  instrument  shelf  are 
provided  two  drawers  for  working  materials.  The 
table  and  drawers  are  made  of  black  walnut  or 
other  appropriate  wood,  nicely  finished. 

2.  {yficrMcoptf.)  The  framework  of  a  microscope, 
usually  implying  all  save  the  object  glasses  and  the 
accessory  apparatus. 

Stand'ard  Bafte-ry.  [EUdricity.)  One  to 
be  used  as  a  standard,  having  a  perfectly  constant 
electro-motive  force. 

Such  an  one  is  Latimer  Clark's  hattery,  deseribed  in  ^'PkiL 
Trans.  Royal  Society,'^  June  19,  1876. 
Niaudet,  American  translation,  148. 

Stand'ard  Oage.  {Railroad.)  "Standard 
gajre  **  means  4'  8j    between  centers  of  rails. 

Stand  Pipe.  A  vertical  pipe  in  which  a  col- 
umn of  water  is  made  to  rise  to  give  sufficient  head 
for  forcing  the  water  to  elevated  portions  of  the 
circuit.     See  *'  Mech.  Diet.;'  p.  2308. 


Stand-pipe,   Bloomings 
ton,  111 

Centennial    .    .     .    . 
Sandusky      .     .    .    . 


•  "Seientijic  American  Sitp.,''  164. 

•  **En^neer,"  xli.  61. 

•  ^^ScientiAe  American  Sii;».,*'283. 

•  **  Sci<  H/i/Se  American  Sup.,"  1746^ 

Stand  Pipe  Fire  Ap'pa-ia'tus.  A  jwrt- 
able  stand-pipe  for  obtaining  a  higher  head  of  wa- 
ter at  fires.  One  section  of  a  pipe  is  attached  per- 
manentlv  to  trunnions ;  other  sections  are  carried 
in  a  side  rack  and  attached  at  the  fire.  The  pipe, 
50'  long  or  more,  is  raised  bv  means  of  a  wheel 
after  coupling  the  hose.  The  lower  end  is  attached 
to  the  water  supply.  Less  power  is  required  at  the 
engine  to  raise  tne  water. 

Staph'y-lor'a-phic  Ap-pli'ance.  Dr.  Gum- 
minfjs*  appliances  for  congenital  cleft  palate, 
*  Or,  J.  if.  Thompson's  report  in  *' Centennial  Ex- 
hibition Reports,"  vol.  vii.,  Group  XXIV.,  p.  28. 

Sta'ple  Dii'ver.  An  instrument  for  driving 
the  staples  in  window-blinds.  The  one  shown  in 
Fig.  2336  feeds  the  blind  the  proper  dij»tance,  sup- 
plies the  staple,  and  drives  it  either  in  the  rod  or 
slat  as  desired. 
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Fig.  2886. 


<     ^« 


Staple  Driver. 

Sta'ple  Fas'ten-er.  A  spn'nior  punch  for  driv- 
ing and  clinching  a  staple  against  an  anvil  ^lock 
beneath. 

Star  Feed.  A  star-shaped  device  for  improvis- 
ing a  feed  motion  to  a  slide-rest  or  to  a  tool-hold - 
in«;  device  not  actuated  by  the  self-acting  feed  mo- 
tion of  a  lathe  or  machine.  Upon  the  outer  end  of 
the  feed  screw  of  the  slide-rest  a  star-shaped  plate 
is  fastened.  For  a  slide- rest  feed  a  pin  is  fastened  to 
the  lathe  face-plate  in  such  position  that  it  will 
strike  one  of  the  star  wings   at  each  revolution. 

For  a  revolving  boring  bar  the  pin  is  stationary 
and  the  star  revolves  with  the  feed  screw  of  the 
bar. 

Starting  Valve.  The  starting  valve,  shown 
in  Fig.  2337,  is  operated  by  a  lever  ;  its  stem  is  at- 
tached to  the  valve 

with  a  lost  motion,  Fig.  2837. 

and  has  a  small 
valve  in  the  center 
of  a  larger  valve. 
Pressure  of  the 
boiler  is  on  top  of 
the  valves.  Rais- 
ing the  lever  and 
drawing  up  t  h  e 
valves,  the  small 
valve  will  leave  its 
seat  and  rise  until 
a  check  nut  has 
brought  up 
against  d.  This 
resistance  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  indicates  when 
the  small  valve  only  is  open.  Through  this  small 
valve  enoujrh  steam  will  pass  to  start  the  jet.  A 
further  motion  of  the  lever  then  raises  the  large 
valve,  and  the  pressure,  acting  on  the  steam,  forces 
it  wide  open  and  holds  it  in  this  position. 

Star  Tor-pe'do.    A  movable  chamber  or  mine 
charged  with  an  explosive  that  rs  fired  by  contact 
or  by  fuse.     The  star  torpedo  has  a  single  plati- 
num fu.se  and  battery  and  one  set  of  wires,  and  can 
be  fired  either  on   contact  or  nt  will  ns  desired.  I 
There  are  two  wires  leading  from  the  opfiosite  ]K)les  | 
of  the  battery  to  a  contact  maker  on  the  nose  of  the  | 
torpedo,  by  which  contact   is   made   between   the  l 
wires  whenever  the  torpedo  is  touched  by  the  vessel  ! 
attacked,  and  the  current  thus  l>eing  free  to  pass 
through  the  fuse,  tl»e  torpedo  is  thereby  exploded. 

Torpedo,  McEvoy,  Jir.     .     .     .  ♦  " E/i^n/if^r,"  xlili.  340. 

Stath'mo-graph.  An  instrument  invented  by 
Dato,  of  Cassel,  for  recording  the  velocity  of  rail- 
way trains. 

*^ English  Mechanic-' xxv.  229. 

Sta'tic  Baec-tri'ci-ty.  (Electricity,)  Elec- 
tricitj  at  rest. 


Startmg  Valve. 


Sta'tion-a-ry    Bed    Pla'ner.      The   bed  is 

stationary,  and  the  stuff  is  fed  by  feed-rollers. 
The  bed  has  sliding  rollers,  flush  or  a  little  above 
its  face. 

Sta'tion  In'di-ca'tor.  An  indicator  opera- 
ting in  connection  with  the  driving-wheels  to  ex- 
hibit automatically  the  name  of  the  station  or  street 
immediately  preparatory  to  arrival. 

Sta'tion  Me'ter.  (Gas.)  A  meter  of  the 
largest  class  for  measuring  the  flow  of  gas  at  the 
works;  made  from 30"  wide  and  30"  long,  to  15'  X 
1 .5',  of  a  capacity  from  15,000  cubic  feet  to  2,000.000, 
\yeT  24  hours.  The  smaller  are  in  one  cylinder  and 
the  larger  in  two  sections.  They  are  made  with 
water-line,  pressure,  and  overflow  gages,  and  register 
clock  and  tell-tale  attachments.  The  tell-tale  tells 
at  a  glance  any  irregularity  of  manufacture  during 
the  24  hours,  the  cards  being  attached  and  removed 
daily. 

Stave  Dress'ing  Ma-chine'.  This  machine 
has  a  rotary  cutter-head  and  revolving  bed  with 
continuous  motion. 

The  stave  is  placed  on  the  bed  and  carried  forward  in  a  di- 
rect line  to  the  rollers,  which  are  straight,  convexed,  or  con- 
caved, to  fit  the  shape  of  the  stave. 

Fig.  2388. 


Holmes^s  Machine  for  Dressing  Sawed  Staves. 

The  rotary  head  cutters  are  so  made  as  to  smooth  and  fin- 
ish the  stave,  perfect  its  shape,  and  gire  it  uniform  thickness. 

The  form  may  be  changed  at  pleasure  and  may  be  made  to 
operate  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stave. 

Revolving  cutters  are  used  for  dressing  staves 
of  all  thicknesses ;  dressing  both  sides  of  the  staves 
at  the  same  time  without  cutting  the  wood  across 
the  grain,  that  is,  leaving  the  staves  winding  and 
crooked  as  they  were  rived  from  the  block.  This  is 
accomplished  by  allowing  the  frame,  which  supports 
the  cutters,  to  oscillate  or  rock  in  all  directions,  by 
which  the  cutters  adapt  themselves  to  the  crooks 
and  winds  of  the  stave,  the  stave  having  control 
of  the  cutter  frame.  It  dresses  rived  and  sawed 
staves  of  different  lengths  and  curves,  for  making 
kegs,  barrels,  and  hogsheads,  and  dresses  crooked 
and  winding  stock  to  a  uniform  thickness,  leaving 
it  concave  and  convex  as  required. 

Stave  dreswr,  barrel. 

Holmes *  ^'Engineer, ^-  xli.  iSl. 

Jointer,  Holmes ** Engineer,^' xVi.  4Sl. 

Jointing  machine,  Br. 

Richards *** Engineering,^^  xx\ii.l2Q. 

Saw,  Ransome •  '•^Engineering,'*  xxi.  462. 

Sha|>f  r  &  bender. 

Ashey,  Fr •  " Engineer,''  xlvii.  256. 

Stave  E'qual-i-zer.  In  Holmes's  equalizer. 
Fig.  2339,  the  feed  is  continuous,  the  staves  being 
simply  laid  upon  the  reel,  which  passes  them  be- 
tween the  saws  and  delivers  them  on  to  the  stave  con- 
veyer, which  carries  them  where  they  are  needed. 
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Fig.  2389. 


Barrel  Stave  Bquaiizer  and  Conneytr. 

Stave  Ma-ohin'e-ry.  Sec  list  under  Barrel 
Machinery. 

Stay  Bnd.  The  end  of  a  back-stay  in  a  car- 
riage. Stay-ends  are  sold  separately  as  pieces  of 
carriage  hardware,  the  lengthening  rod  being  added 
by  the  blacksmith. 

The  ends  of  the  stay  are  bolted  or  clipped  to  the 
perch  and  hind  axle  respectively. 

Stay  End  Tie.  The  rod  which  connects  the 
stay-end  on  the  reach  with  the  one  on  the  axle. 

Stay  Rod.  A  rod  which  connects  two  objects 
to  prevent  displacement  of  one  or  both. 

Stead'y  Rest.  For  centering  a  cylindrical 
piece  in  a  lathe,  slotted  pieces  are  adjostable  length- 
wise to  accommodate  the  size  and  position  of  the 
shaft. 

Fig.  2340. 


Steady  Rest. 

Studying  tools,  Uth«  work,  *  ^*  Scientific  Ameriean,^^  xl.  100. 

Steam.    For  appliances,  machinery,  and  uses, 
see  the  following  references :  — 

Steam  building  crane    . 

Florio,  Palermo  .    .  •  ^^Engineer,'*  xlvi.  369. 
Brake,  contiauouB. 

Kfntlnl,  Br.    ...  •  ''Engineer,''^  xlvlii.  272. 
Canoe,  Ropetf  W  X  17'' 

"Srientific  Amfrirnn,"  xl.  261. 

*  ^^  Scientijic  Aniericatt,'^  xli.  60. 

►  *^  Sci'-ntifir  Amrriran  Sup.,"'  1525. 
^*  Scientific  Amer.,^'  xxxix.  96. 


X  12'' 
Car,  Ransomef,  Engl. 
Clyde,  "  Lord  of  the 

Isles  '' 

On  common  ro«d»  .     . 
Steam    crane,    AppUby, 

Engl 

CaiUard,  Fr. 


•  Thurston's  "  Vifnnn  R^p/.," iii.  835. 

*  ^' Eriiiitifrrini:,"  xxvil.  123. 
60-ton,  St.  Petersburg  *  "■En^infernif^,^'  xxv.  64. 
Xiooomc,  Jaiuofi,  Br.    *  '^EngiTuer^'  xliz.  160. 


Portable,  Brown  Bros., 

Bng ***  Seienti fie  American  Sup., ^^  90. 

A-oiTM,  Br ^^'Engimefr,' xlii.  4 c>i. 

Barrow,  Engl.  «    •    >  •  ^'Sctentijie  Amtriean  Smp.,'^  3879. 
Steam  digging-engine. 

Darbyrbr.    ,     .     .  •  "Eiir»i«<«r,"  xIti.  43. 
Iflcape,  Quieter     .     .      See  Quunito  Cbambce. 
Infactonea  ....  ***/rofi  Age,"  xzt.,  Jan.  1,  p  1 ; 

Jan.  S,  p.  1. 
Feny,  ">«m,»'  Eger-      •'  Van  No$trandr»  Mag"  xir.  2M ; 

ton,  Eng.  Channel .         xt.  92. 
Ferry  steamer,  light 

draft,  benny,  Br.    .  •  "£ii^iMm«f,"  xxrUi.  377. 
Fire-engiue  boiler.  La 

France ***  Seientifie  American,**  xLil  ¥>i. 

Fittings  factory      .    .  •  "Stteitfi^  ilmmciM,**  xliii.  367. 
Fitting,  piping  a  build- 
ing     *"  Seuntifie  American,*^  xh.  dSL 

For    common     roads 

( Wiacondn  law) .     .      " Sei^ntifie  American,'*  xxxit.  64. 
Generator,  Frtmke     .  *  ** Scientific  American, "*  xliii.  115. 

Ward •"Seinuinc  American,"  xli.  23&. 

Goode •  ''Am.  Man.,''  Feb.  28,  1879,  p.  6. 

Herretkoff    .     .     .     .  •  '* Engineering,''  xxrii.  122. 
Uone  for  street  R.  R.  *  "  Scientific  Amariean,'*  xxxir.  5L 
Steam     and     hydraulic 

pren,  direct  acting. 

TweddeU,  Br.      .     .  •  "AtetMrnng^,'^  ZXT.  91 
Steaming  app.  for  print*    • 

ed  textile*,  French  .  •  "Scientific  Amerieaei  Sap.,"  2274. 
Steam,  light  draft,  Yar- 
row If  Co.,  Br.    .    .  •  "Engineering,*''  xxiil.  4& 
Steam  launch  gagw  .    .  *  "Engineer,-  xlix.  121. 
Outtridge      .     .     .     .  •  "Engineer*'  xlix.  489. 
Engiuo,  Selfe,  Sydney  *  " Bngineenng'*  xxi.  129. 
PreMure  gage,  Edion  *  "Am.  R.  R.  Jovmal,*'  11.  28S. 

Stewart,  Br •  "Engineering,"  xxrii.  87. 

Dettranee,  Br.  .  .  .  *" Engineering,'*  xxrii  100. 
Indicator,  Darke  .  .  •  "Engineering,''  xxix.  241 
Regulator  for  portable 

engines,  Stannak,  Br.  •  "Engineer,*'  xlix.  42L 
Road  wagcn  ....      "Scientific  Amer.,^*  xxxix.  206. 
8coop-ex»Tator. 

Fowler,  Br.    .    .     .  •  "Engineer,"  xlrii.  476. 
Stop  Talre. 

Cormack.  Br. .     .     .  •  "Engineering,'"  xxr.  221. 
Towage,  IJlinoiB  canal  *  "Eng.  ^  Min.  Jour.,-*  xxiii.  109. 
Water  in,  measurement 

of,  Guzzi  ....  •"  Scientific  American  Setp.*'\9ffi. 
Whistle  signaling  inst.     "  Telegraphic  Journal,*'  ir.  178. 
Tacht"  Livadia,''  Rns.  *  "Scientific  American  Siq».,''  3866. 

•  "Engineer,'*  1.  24,  46,  4g. 
Stearing  gear. 

La/argue,  Br. .    .    .  •  "Engiateer;'  xlTi.  71,  88. 

Steam'boat.  For  sketch  of  the  progress  and 
history  of  steamboat  building,  see  **Me3i.  Diet." 
pp.  2321-2326. 

Steamboat,    Symington 

Engine *  "  Scientific  American  'Shqg^,^'  711 . 

Engines,  early  Amer.    •  "Engineering,"  xxriii.  327. 
"  Clermont.  '*  "  Chancellor  liringston. " 

Enjrine,  light  draft. 

Wilson  If  Co.,  Engl.  *  " ScierU^  American.  Sap.;*  1230. 
Early  history    .    .    .     "bon  Age,"  xix.,  June  7,  p.  6. 
Fulton.  BeU. 

"  Grand  RepubUc  "    .     "Scientific  American  Stqt.,'  1921. 
On  Mississippi,  first    .      "Scientific  Amer.,*'  xxxti.  20.  68. 
First  Toyage  of  Fulton'k   "Iron  Age,"  xxii  ,  Jnly  4,  p.  S. 
For  shallow  water. 

"  Silra  Americano  "  *  "Scientific  Americati  Sup.,"  1486. 
.  Towing,  Ohio  rirer 

"  J.  B.  Williams,"  .  •  "Engineer,**  xli.  416, 420,428,434. 
Speed.  Engl.      .    .    .      "Srtm/i/Se  ilm^r.,'*  xxxix.  19S. 
Steanilxwts,    Fulton's 

letter "Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxrt^^. 

Small,  Firth  ....     "Scient^  Amer.  "  xxxix.  825- 
Uniiinkable. 

TAompson,  BngL    .  *"  SdenXific  American;*  xxxix.  18 

Steam  Boiler.  A  vessel  in  which  water  i» 
cou verted  into  steam,  to  be  used  as  a  power,  a  me- 
dium, and  for  other  purposes.  For  early  forms  of 
steam  generators  and  the  adaptation  of  steam  to 
mechanical  and  other  uses,  see  **  Mech.  Diet.** 

Of  iKkilor?  of  later  construction,  and  unnoticed  in  the  orig- 
inal volume*  of  the  "  Mechanical  Dictionary,"  we  hnre  the 
"  Corliss,'*  an  upright  tubular  boiler,  with  a  cvlindriral 
shell. 

The"Bzeter"bMaMKl8S0f  Mettoos,  eaoh  a  boUeriakt' 
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Mlf ,  reetAngular  in  form.  Each  fection  hM  twelre  openings, 
and  is  pracucally  a  series  of  connected  boxes. 

In  the  '*  Kelly  '*  (see  Fig.  2841)  sectional  safety  boiler,  the 
front  chamber  of  each  section  is  rertical,  and  the  tubes  are 
inclined  oyer  the  fire  at  an  angle  of  about  one  to  eight.    In 

Fig.  2m. 


,  Keltjf's  St^am  Boiler, 

«aoh  tube  there  is  a  partition  with  diaphragm,  and  the  wa- 
ter-line of  the  boiler  is  abore  all  the  water  tubes,  but  below 
a  horiaontal  tube  for  the  superheating  of  the  atflam.    The 

Fig.  2842. 


theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  water  is  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  tube  will  be  the  most  highly  heated,  and  m  gen- 
erate the  most  steam,  which,  being  intercepted  by  the  par- 
tition plate  and  prerented  from  rising  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  passes  along  the  lower  side  of  the  partition  to 
the  front  chamber  and  thence  to  the  dome. 

"  Lowe's  **  tubular  boiler  has  a  cylindrical  shell  and  hori- 
lontal  tubes,  like  those  of  a  locomotiTe  boiler,  through  whieh 
the  heated  air  and  gases  pass.  Thence  the  hot  air  is  carried 
round  and  under  the  boiler  in  front. 

The  "  Howard^'  sectional  safety  boiler  has  tubes  inclined 
from  front  to  rear,  with  wrought  iron  steam  drum. 

"  Root's  **  sectional  boiler  has  an  automatic  feed  regulator 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler  by  admitting 
steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  regulator  when  the  water 
falls  below  a  certain  lerel. 

The  'VBaboock  &  Wilcox,'*  is  a  sectional  tubular  boiler  with 
horiiontal  steam  and  water  drum.  The  tubes  are  staggered. 
The  end  connections  are  each  cast  in  one  piece  of  stMl,  and 
connected  with  the  steam  and  mud  drums  by  short  tubes 
expanded  into  bored  holes,  doing  away  with  bolt  connec- 
tions. 

The  **  Firmenich,*'  is  an  upright  tnbolar  boiler.  The  ban 
is  two  large  mud  drums,  one  on  each  side,  but  two  feet  be- 
low the  fire  grate.  From  these  rise  obliquely  over  the  ftre, 
stacks  of  wrought  iron  water  tubes  that  end  in  two  water 
and  steam  drums,  which  are  connected  with  a  steam  drum  in 
the  center,  forming  the  crown  of  this  pyramidal  structure. 

The  ''  Pierce  '*  boiler  is  a  cylindrical,  tubular  boiler.  The 
outer  row  of  tubes  are  nearly  surrounded  by  buckets  that 
keep  them  submerged  in  water,  and  also  drench  the  inner 
surface  of  the  boiler  shell  abore  the  water  line. 

The  "  Anderson  *' ;  each  section  of  this  boiler  has  two 
front  manifolds,  and  a  rear  one  connected  by  horisontal  seta 
of  tubes.  The  sections  are  united  to  each  other  by  nipples, 
and  the  sets  of  sections  by  a  central  column,  to  the  top  of 
which  is  attached  the  steam  dome. 

The  "  Rogers  &  filack  '  (see  Fig.  2342),  is  a  eyllndrieal 
boiler  with  tubes  outside  for  heating  and  circulation. 

Fig.  2848. 


Rogers  If  BUukH  BoOer, 


Heed'3  Boiler, 
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The  "  Reed ''  (nee  Fig.  2343)  in  a  corrugated  sectioii&l  boiler. 
The  sections  are  of  cast  iron,  being  three  corrugated  pipee, 
Joined  at  the  bottom,  top,  and  at  the  water-line. 

The  "Sectional  Ring  Boiler  "  (see  Fig.  2344)  if  a  oylin- 
dricml  manifold  boiler  of  unique  arrangement. 

The  "  Lynde  '  generates  its  steam  in  tubee  that  retnm 
OTer  the  fire  seven  times,  and  has  a  large  steam  drum.  It 
hu  an  eclipse  injector,  acme  governor,  and  stop<Talve,  and 
I^rxule's  low- water  alarm. 

Fig.  2344. 


Seetumal  Ring  Boiler. 

The  "  Eclipse  "  is  adapted  to  either  heavy  or  light  service. 
The  castings  are  of  charcoal  iron  and  the  tube:)  lujt-welded. 
All  the  parts  being  iron  to  iron,  no  calking  or  packing  is  re- 
quired.    A  large  steam  drum  is  attached  to  the  boiler. 

In  the  *'  Mcl^uthlin  '*  the  two  headii  arc  stayed  by  verti- 
cal braces,  and  the  smoke  bonnet  has  its  aperture  over  the 
center  of  the  boiler.  The  feed-pipe  extends  across  the 
boiler  inside  far  above  the  tube-.«hcet,  and  U  perforated  so 
as  to  secure  extended  distribution  of  the  feed-water  in  mi- 
nute jets  pointing  upward. 

Steam  boiler  ami  super- 
heat, i*teanier  "  Ban- 
Righ,'  Br.  • 

Steam  boiler.  * 

Bnbeock  f(  Wilroz  .     .  • 

BelUviUf.  BoilirCo.,  Fr.  • 

ConuoUtf *  ' 

Cooitfr,  Br •  " 

Comp.  Twis-IJl/f,  Fr.  •' 

Haywood,      Tytrr    if 
Co.,  \\T • 

Daly • 

Davits,  Br * 

"  Elephant,' //a//,  Br.  • 

*•  Eclipse  •'    .     .     .     .  • ' 

Firmenich,      .     .     .     .  • 

Firmenick     .     .     .     .  •  ' 

Hind • 

Lawson * 

Meunirr,  Fr.       .     .     .  • 

Oglf  ff  Burnett  .     .     .  • 

Root • 

"  Eover,  'Br.     .     .     .  • 

Thomas- Laurens,  Fr.    • 

Smeaton  (17'Vi)       .     .  • 

Circula.,  CJianibrrs,  Br.  • 

Exjjeri.,  Fniiiklin  Inst. 

Kxp.,  Manthester,  Br.  • 

Furnace,  "  Economy.*' 
Smith • 

Lancashire,  Livrt,  Br.  * 
Steam  boilers,  priming  of. 

Major • 

Steam  boiler,  sectional. 

Tests,  Howard  ...  * 

KeUy • 

Anfierson,  * 
luibrork  if  U7/<;oar, 
"  Exeter."'  • 

Tubulnr 

iMihrorL  if  ^Vilrox    .  • 
With  T>,i-Hri„k'sizrAto. 
W/«  if   Cv 


^En^inferins,^'  xxW.  48. 
'Man.  If  BuiUler,'  ix.  lOO  ;  xi.  78. 
•Enii.  if  Min.  Jnur."  xxv.  .'i.58. 
'Enii'nrrriun;'  xxv.  34l,8.'>y. 
'Aw.  Man."  .Isn.  16.  1879,  p.  18. 
' ScUntific  American  Sup.,"  1047. 
'Engineering,"  xxvi.  261. 

^Ent^nerrins:,^^  xxvi.  254. 

', Scientific  American,"  xl.  342. 

'Engineering,'^  xxi.  176. 

'Engineer,''  xlvl.  135. 

'Am.  Man.,"  May  9,  1879,  p.  13. 

'Am.  Man.,"  May  2,  1879,  p.  16. 

'Iron  Age,"  xxi.,  June  6,  p.  44. 

'Scientific  Atncr.,"  xxxvili.  398. 

'Scientific  Amincan,"  xl.  358. 

'Scientific  Amerimn,"  xliii.  4. 

'Engineering,'*'*  xxv.  493. 

' Scientific  American,'''  xlii.  178. 

'Engineer,'^  xli.  351. 

' En^ineerins,''^  xxi.  245. 

'Scuntifir  American  "  xl.  66. 

'Knu^inrer,'^  xlvii.  459. 

'  Enmnerr,"  xli.  22^. 

"Mnuiifaci.  if  Builder ."  xii.  274. 

'Engineering,"  Xxi.  230. 

'•'Iron  Aae,'''  XX.,  .Fiil.v  19,  p.  1. 
'Engineer,"  xlix.  387. 

' Scientific  American  Sup.,'*  1299. 

"  Fart  Nostrands  Mas:.,"'  xiv.  1G6. 
"Engineer,"  xlii.  rJ8-2U<). 

Firmenich,  * 
•  Harrison,  • 

Reed.  * 


^'Scientific  American  Sttp.,"'  483. 


ure.  Ill  irks 
•■■h  if  Co.,V,r 


Esrh 

S-.vif. 
High  pn- 

Uy,  U. 
LaiK-n-liir 
GaVoiciii  .... 
Exeter  iiifn-hiin'  works 
Expe.,  Manchr-  (  r.  IJr. 
"  Elephant,'  Kiiu'l.  . 
Feed  watrr  he.iir. 

Iron  l':ad  Man,  Co. 


*  "Engineer,'*  xlvi.  5. 

*  "Eni^iiieerini:,"^  xxvi.  519. 

"  Van  Si, strand's  Mia.'  XV.  210. 

*  "  Srientit'ir  Aiitfrir.ni    Sup.,"  419. 

*  •'  S'li  ntifir  Anifrrii.i   Sup.,'''  7;i8. 
^  •'KiiL-iiif^r,"  xli.  JWi. 

*  " Scitiilijic  Anuman  Suj>.,"  2»'j(>2. 

*  "Manu/act.  ^  Builder,"  ix.  265. 


Feeder,  B«rgMrom      .  • 

Haute  of   Corliss  en- 
gine. Centennial      .  * 
Marine    vertical,    S.    S. 
'*  Vera  Cru«  **  .    .     . 

Reversible,  Vat/  .    .     . 

Sectional,  Root   .     .    . 

Davies,  Br 

Staffordshire,  Br.    .     . 

Setting,  for  plantation 
sugar  houses,  Oort    .  * 

With     Ten-brink    fire- 
grate,  Swltx.     .    .    .  ' 

Test,  Manchester,  Engl. 

Vertical,  JSon-ort,  Br.    . 

Allison,  Br 

Allison 


^^Sciemi/ie  Ameriean,"'  xlii  386. 

^Sdentijic  American  Swp.,"'  213. 

'^En^neer,"  xlii.  273,  276. 
*^ Scientific  Amertean  Sup.,*'  S'. 
"Engineering,"  xxx.  2fj6. 
"Engineering*'  xxi  v.  122, 127. 
"  Engine ery  h  3ZI. 

"Scientific  Amer.,'*  xxxviii  388. 

"Engineering,'*  xxrii.  437 
"Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,'  1170 
"Engineer,"  xlii.  321. 
"Engineering,'*  xxiv.  12i>. 
"Scientific  Amer.,**  xxxvii.  194. 


Steam  boiler.    See  Vertical  Steam  Boileb. 


Iteam  Boilers,  Mulhaise.  •  "Seientifir  Amer.  Sf*p.,*'  1202. 
PhlUdelphis,  1800   .     .*" Scientific  American  Sup.,- Id^ 
llavemoyor     sugar- 
works       *  "Scientific  Amer.  Sup.,"  I21b. 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.       .  •  "Engineering,**  xxv.  217. 

At  CentennlJil.     .     .     .*  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  70$ 

Philadelphia,  1876.  .     .      "Engineering,**  xxii.  74. 


Black  ff  Rogers. 
FirmenirM.  • 
Harrison.  • 


Li/nde. 

W.  D.  Andrews  4"  Co. 

Wiegand. 


"Manufact.  tf  Builder,"  xii.  127. 


Tubulous,    Babeock- 

Wilfox ^* 

Forced    circulation    (7 

Figs.) •  *'£iv»ii«CT-,"  xlvii.  219. 

S  o  c  I  f3 1  ^    Alsaciennes 


Mulhouse 
Centennial  .  .  . 
At  Centennial,  t«sts 
For  water-works  . 
Lonsdale,  Br. 


*  Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxix.  224. 


•  "  Engineering,*^  xxi.  4,  21,  56. 

•  '*  Scientific  American  S»p.,*'  214. 
"Scientific  American  5i«».,'' 1409. 

,  •  "Iron  Age^'  xxv.,  Feb.  5,  p.  1. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxii.  481. 
Mechanical  firing,  which  see. 

Perkins •  "  Scient\^  American  5»fp.,"  1283. 

Philadelphia,  1876      .  •  "Engineering,"'  xxii.  103. 

Babcock  k  Wilcox.  •  JTefly. 

Exeter  Machine  Works. 

SS. "  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," Roach      .     .  •  " Engineering f"^  xxiiL  268. 

Relation  of  grate  sur- 
face and  heating  sur- 
face   • 

And  engines,  high  pres- 
sure, on,  Perkins  "  Van  No.^tr.  Mag.,"  xvii.  143. 

Re|)ort  of  jud^eii  of  (iroup  XX.,  "Centennial   Exhibition 
Reports,'*  vol.  vi.,  includes  the  following:  — 

Hoa///^y,  (portable) p.  155  • 

Wifgand p.  141,  •  159 

Harrison p.  141,  •  160 

Firmenich p.  141,  *  161 

Ros^rs  Sf  Black p.  142.  ♦  1»?J 

Andreirs p   142,  •  163 

Root p.  142,  *  164 

AV/7i/ p.  143,  •  165 

'^Exeter'' p.  143,  •  166 

Loue p.  143,  •  167 

BalH-ock  ^  Wi!cox p.  144,  •  1(S 

Smith p.  144,  •  169 

Gailoway p.  144,  •  170 

Anderson p.  144,  *  171 

Pierce p.  145,  •  1?2 

Steam  boiler,  horiatontal. 
G<dloway,{}i.  Br.  .  ' 

Sect.,  Howard,  {"li.  Br.  ' 

Adainson,  (It.  Br.  .     .  ' 

Vertical,    Davey- Pax- 
man,  Gt.  Br.  .     .     .  * 

Seetional,  Belleville,  Fr. 

Two  upright  shells. 
Meyer,  (ier.    .     .     .  ' 

Ehrkardt,  Ger.    .     .     . 

Julius  Bergman,  Qer. 

Tububir,    Paucksch   tf 
Frrund,  (^er.  ..." 

Si:: I  ,  Au.stria    .     .     .  ' 

Bolzano,     T'desco    tf 
Co.j  Austria  .    .     . 


Tfinrston's' 
Thurston's" 
JTiurston's  ' 

Thurston's ' 
'  Thurston's' 

Thurston's  ' 
Thurston's  * 
Thurston 's ' 

Thurston's '' 
Thurston*s ' 


'  Vienna  Rcpt., 
'  Vienna  Rrpt., 
'  Vienna  R'-pt., 

'  Vienna  Rept.. 
'  Vienna  Rep\, 

'  Vienna  Rept., 
'  Vienna  Rcpt., 
*  Vienna  Rept., 

'  Vienna  R'^>t.. 
'  Vienna  Rept,, 


•ii.llO. 
11.125. 
Mi.  127. 

•  ii.  127. 

•  ii.  131. 

"  ii.  im 

•ii.i;-± 
•ii.  i;^:. 

'  ii.  1C3. 
■  ii.  l->>. 


•  Thurston's  "  Vienna  Rept  ,'  ii.  133. 

Steam    BoU'er    Clean'er.     The    Hotchkii^jj 
boiler  cleaner  is  composed  of  five  princij>al  pans : 
the  reservoir,  funnel,  up-flow  pipe,  return  pipe,  and 
I  blow-off  pipe ;  automatic  in  its  action. 
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The  funnel  is  partly  stib- 
merged  in  such  potitiun  that  its 
opening  intercepts  the  current 
of  hot  water  flowing  towanls 
it.  By  the  action  of  giarity  in 
water  of  varying  tempera- 
tures aided  by  the  pressure  on 
the  surface,  the  hot  surface 
water  that  enters  the  funnel 
flows  into  the  reeerroir  through 
the  up-flow  pipe,  displacing 
constantly  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  cooler  water  therein,  which 
flows  back  to  the  boiler. 

Punres'  autonutio  boiler 
cleaner  draws  impurities  from 
the  surface  of  the  water 
through  an  automatic  skim- 
mer, from  which  they  are 
passed  on  into  the  top  cham- 
ber, which  is  constructed  with 
deflecting  plates,  causing  the 
impurities  to  fall  into  the  lower 
chamber,  while  the  pure  water 
parses  through  a  pi^  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  boiler. 

Steam  Boil'er  Peed'er.  Pratt's  b«iler  feeder 
is  also  a  return  steam  trap  with  au  automatic  de- 
vice, that  drains  the  water  of  condensation  from 
heating  coils,  and  returns  the  same  to  the  Ix^iltrs, 
thus  doing  away  with  pumps  or  other  mechanical  <le- 
vices  for  such  purpose. 

Steam  BoU^er  Peed'-wa'ter  Heat'er. 
Strong's  feed-water  heater  and  filter  is  a  device 
that  in  connection  between  the  feed- water  and  ihe 
boiler  raises  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
cleanses  it  of  impurities. 

Steam  Boil'er  Pur'nace.  The  heating  cham- 
ber that  is  generally  placed  beneath  or  inside  of  a 
steam  boiler.  There  are  various  plans  of  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  description  of  fuel  to 
be  used,  the  consumption  of  the  gas  escaping  there- 
from, the  plan  of  the  boiler  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, etc: 

It  is  claimed  that  the  fuel  of  the  future  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  gas,  generateil  by  the  furnace  that  then  utilizes 
it  not  only  in  the  generation  of  steam,  but  also  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  future  BUpply  of  gas  itself. 

The  great  advance  made  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  due 
In  a  great  measure  to  the  u»e  of  hot  air,  aud  to-day  stin;!  is 
manufactured  cheaper  than  iron  in  the  Siemens'  gas  regen- 
eratiTe  furnace. 

In  the  old  style  iron  furnaces  only  a  small  percent,  of  the 
power  of  coal  was  realized.  The  giant  power  was  unbound ,  let 
loose,  and  after  doing  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  work  it 
was  capable  of  performing,  escaped  for  part.-*  unknown. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Siemens'  system  has  so  improve*!  the 
COmbu.<ition  of  fuel  that  it  now  realiies  2(»  per  c»?nt.  of  the 
units  of  heat  contained  in  coal,  a  .saving  of  40  or  50  per  cent, 
in  fuel  over  the  old  way.  In  this  furnnce  coal  is  hurnetl  in 
a  retort,  aud  the  smoke  and  ga.«e8  (carbonic  oxide)  are  canitd 
up  a  large  vertical  tube  from  12'  to  1,V.  after  whirh  it  pro- 
ceeds horizontally  any  required  distance,  and  then  di'sct-nds 
to  the  heat  regenerator,  through  which  it  passes  hclorv  enter- 
ing the  furnaces.  Two  generators  are  used  on  ea«h  side,  the 
gas  ascending  through  one,  while  pure  atmospheric  air  in- 
tensely heatetl  by  its  passage  through  the  n^generator,  as- 
cends through  the  neighboring  passage,  and  both  are  con- 
ducted through  passage  outlets,  at  one  end  of  the  furnace, 
where  mingling  they  bum,  producing  the  heat  due  to  their 
chcuiical  action. 

Smith's  smoke-consuming  furnace  (see  *'Mech.  Diet,'  p. 
23130)  has  a  further  improvement  in  its  adjustable  arniiiffo. 
ment ;  the  grate  being  elevated  or  depressed,  so  as  to  inorwi-e 
or  diminish  the  distance  between  the  fire  and  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  at  pleasure. 

The  grate  consists  of  a  series  of  bars,  supported  by  a  frame 
that  rests  upon  a  standanl  which  slides  in  a  hollow  post, 
that  is  slotted  on  one  side  to  admit  the  end  of  a  lever  which 
sets  into  a  recej».s  in  the  standard,  and  elevates  or  depresses 
the  same.  The  lever  is  pivoted  in  the  upper  end  of  another 
standard,  forming  a  fulcrum,  and  is  provided  with  a  han-lle 
by  means  of  which  it  is  operated.  The  lever  has  an  attach- 
ment by  which  it  can  be  fastened  to  hold  the  grate  in  any 
fixed  position.  There  are  columns  or  heaters  on  the  sides  of 
the  boiler  that  take  the  place  of  the  brick  wjilN,  and  being 
always  filled  with  water  get  the  benefit  of  the  heat  that 
would  have  been  ab.sorbed  by  the  brick  walls.  The  bridge 
wall  is  hollow  and  always  filled  with  water  and  is  connected 
with  the  main  boiler. 


Sl€am  Boiler  Furnace, 

The  Jarvis  furnace,  Fig.  2345,  has  a  unique  feature  in  itg 
setting  whereby  air  is  admitted  by  small  flues  in  the  front, 
and  then  conducted  through  a  number  of  horizontal  expand- 
ing ducts,  in  which  it  traverses  forward  aud  backward,  until 
finally  in  a  heated  state  it  enters  by  the  furnace  bridge 'wall 
and  other  places,  uniting  with  the  products  of  combustion 
and  causing  consumption  of  the  gases.  By  the  arrangement 
of  this  furnace  it  is  claimed  that  all  kinds  of  cheap  fuel  can 
be  used  without  a  blower.  Seeing  that  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  perfect  combustion  of  fuel  does  not  take  place 
till  the  gases  are  fully  generated,  it  follows  that  gas  fuel  ia 
one  of  our  first  necessities.  To  get  this  it  requires  in  the 
fuel  about 40  per  cent.  3f  moisture  to  generate  hydnigen,  and 
then  utilize  the  gas  with  hot  air  (oxygen),  thus  giving  a  hy- 
dro-oxygen or  compound  blow-pipe  flame. 

In  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  hydrogen,  a  wet 
screening  mixture  is  used  in  the  Jarvis  furnace  to  produce  a 
gas  flame. 

Steam  Cap'stan.  (Nautical)  A  capstan  in- 
tended for  use  on  steamboats,  operated  through  its 
connections  with  the  steam  power  on  boai"d, 

Steam  Car'riage.  A  form  of  carriage  like  the 
ordinary  road  carriage,  but  having  steam  motive 
power. 


Steam  carriage,  Lauek  . 
Steam  carriages     .     . 


'  "SftVari/ff  American,''  xxxvi.  67. 
** Scientific  Amer.,"'  xxxiv.  383. 


Steam  Carv'ing  Ta'ble.  A  table  heated  b^ 
steam  for  keeping  fowl,  fish,  or  meat  warm,  previ- 
ous to  and  during  the  process  of  carving. 

Steam  Crane. 


*  "  Ensn'neer,-  1.477. 

*  ^^Engineerine:,''  xxix.  63. 

*  ^*Engineer,^'  xliii.  341. 
''Engineer,^-  xliii.  182. 

*  Engineering,^*  xxviii.  129. 


Steam  crane,  portable. 
Grirve 

Ru,<iseU,  Br 

Radiating,  Cowfe,  Br.    . 

Traveling,  Smith,  Br.  .     . 

With  self-acting  bucket. 
Priestman,  Br. 
Steam-cutter  engines    and 

boilers,   Washington  navy 

yard *  *^ Engineering,^''  xx\.  508. 

Steam   cultivator,  Barford   .  •  '*  Engineer,'^  xlvi.  19. 

f^  Perkins,  Br *  "Engineering ,^*  xxx.  77. 

Steam  cutter  engine,  U.S. 

Loring •  ^* Engineering ^'^  xxil.  76. 

Steam  Dry'ing  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  Drying 
rooms  and  houses  for  sea.soning  timber,  drying  pur- 
poses in  laundries,  etc.,  through  the  radiating  neat 
eujreudercd  by  coils  of  steam  pipes. 

Steam  En'gine.  The  first  steam  engine,  — 
the  JEolipile  of  Hero,  150  b.  c,  —  is  dej«cril>ed  in 
"Mnh.  Diet.,''  p.  23.'14,and  the  subsequent  attempts 
to  utilize  this  powerful  agent. 

The  Westinghou.«e  engine  (see  Fig.  2346)  has  the  cylinders 
cast  in  one  piere  with  the  valve  chamber,  and  bolted  to  the 
top  of  the  beil-case.  The  cylinder  heads  cover  the  upper 
ends  of  the  cylinder*  only,  the  lower  ends  being  uncovered 
aud  opening  directly  into  the  chamber  of  the  bed  or  crank- 
case.    The  pistons  are  of  the  trunk  form,  double  walled  at 
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the  top  to  prrrent  coadenntioa,  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
carrying  the  wrUt  pin.  The  annular  exhaust  is  a  narrow 
belt  surrounding  the  cylinder,  opening  into  it  by  the  ports, 
and  communicating  directly  with  the  exhaust  outlet.  The 
position  of  the  annular  exhaust  is  such  that  the  ports  are 


oncorered  by  the  piston  just  before  the  completion  of  the  i  the  following  figures :  — 


stroke.  The  cranks  balanced  by  the  bobs,  the  erank-pla 
and  the  erank-ahaft,  are  all  of  steel,  and  may  be  removed  bj 
taking  off  the  crank  case-head.  The  crank-shaft  bcanngs, 
in  the  form  of  remoTable  shells,  are  lined  with  babbitt  meul. 
Dr.  Engel,  director  of  the  PmaBian  statistical  baramo,  givM 


United  SUtes  . 

Great  Britain  . 

Germany    .  . 

Russia    .    .  . 

Austria  .    .  . 

Hungary    .  . 

France    .     .  . 

East  Indies  . 

Italy      .    .  . 

Holland     .  . 

Belgium     .  . 

Switzerland  . 

Egjpt     .    .  . 

Sweden  .     .  . 

Denmark    .  . 

Norway .    .  . 


Total 


1873 
.1872 
1871 
1873 
1873 


1872 
1872 
1872 

1870 
18<J8 
1870 
1872 
1865 
1871 


No.  of  Loeomotires. 


14,228 

10,U33 
6,927 
2,»>84 
2,369 

506 
4,938 
1,323 
1,172 

831 

371 

225 

212 

185 
39 
84 

45,467  =  10,000,000 
h^ 


No.  of  8ution- 
ary  Engine*. 


40,191 
40,000 


27,M1 


1,216,711 
936.405 


825,507 


Ocean  Steun- 
ers. 


ToBJttlK. 


8,061 
403 


2,624,431 
4S3.040 
in,03y 


Report  of  Chas.  E.  Emtry,  ''Centennial  Exhibition  Re- 
pcTtif^  Tol.  Ti.,  Group  XX.,  p.  97,  et  seq.,  includes  — 

Corliss,  beam •  p.    97 

Wkeelock,  horiaontal •  p.  101 

"  Buckeye,-'  horiaontal *  p.  104 

Launch,  Tertical *  p.  107 

Dudgeon^  rotary *  p.  108 

Thompson,  indicator *  p.  112 

Edaon,  recording  gage *  p.  118 

8t«am  engine,  Tyson     .  •  '*Am.  Man  ,"  Aug.  1, 1879,  p.  8. 

Corliss *  "Sri>«li/fc  .«4»ier.,*' xxxiv.  351. 

"Corliss"     .     .     .     .*'' Scienti^fic  American  Sup  ,'^  b&l. 

De  Cans ''Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxri.^J^. 

Ericsson's  contribu.  to     "Scientijk  American  Sttp.,'"  106. 
Harris- Corlisx    .     .     .*"  Scientt fie  American,'' xxxy.  9b. 
Head  "  Prime  moTer  "  •  "Engineer,'  xli.  210,  212. 
"  Little  Giant,'-  Snyder*  "Iron  Age,''  xx.,  Oct.  4,  p.  1. 
Mazim '^  "Scientijk  Amer.,"' xxxh.  2ff!. 

Fig.  2846. 


'Engineer,"  xlTiL  408,  412,  430. 


•  "Engineer,''  xlriii.  400. 

•  "Jtfm.  t  Se.  Press,"  xxxriU.  65. 

•  "Af/fi.  ^  Sc.  Press,"  xxxr.  32L 
.  •  "Emgineering,^'  xxiii.  64. 

.  •"Engineer,''  xlli.  1. 
,  •  "Engineer,--  xlr'ii.  448. 


Newcomen     .     .     . 
Smeaton-  Newcomen . 
Ncwcomen^  1712   (old 
print)    .... 

Niles 

Snyder     .... 
Symington    .    . 
Symington  (Vl^)  . 
Treretkick  {V611)    . 

Steam  Engine.    See  Bnxows'  Stiax  EiraiXE. 
Steam  engines.  Centen- 
nial stationary  .     .    .     '*Iron  Age,'*  xriii.,  Oct  12,  p.  8. 
Ervien.  Snyder. 

Locegrot*.  Weils. 

Steam  engine,  compoand  *  "SeientiJU  Ameriettn  Stq>."  438. 
Experimental. 

Liege  School  of  Mutic  *  '*  Engineering, '*  xxx.  617. 
Frame,  Finney  .     .     .  •  "Seienti^fic  American  Smp.,"  99, 
Headless  cyl.,  Smith    •  "Seienttfie  Amerieant*'  xxxr.  19& 
Hist,  of  the  water  ele- 
Tfttors,     Worcester, 

Savery,  Pulsometer     "  Seienti^  American  Snp.,"  1821. 
Tndirator,  Prof.  Sweet  •  "Iron  Age,"'  xxi.,  Jane  20,  p.  L 
linri/ontal,    Pntnam 

Machine  Co.  .  .  .  "Scientific  Ameriean,'*  xxxr.  ^L 
p.rtable,  Armitage  .  •  "Scientific  American  Stip.,"  772. 
M '-riiie,  Cramp  .  .  *"  Scientific  American  Siq*.,'*  ifj^. 
]  li'i /on  tal,  iVifej  .  .  •  **  .SIcfVn/i/Se  jlfii«rieaji,"  xxxT.  370. 
in  it c^toT,  Sweet    .     .*  "Engineering ^^^  xxfiii.  111. 


Aud    street 

pump,  Gteason 
Snmll,  Tyson 


•  "Srientijie  American  St^.,"  488. 
"  "Engineer,"  xlix.  279. 


TliinH>-cyl.,  Brotherhood*  "  Scientific  American  55Kp.,'*5.38. 

Vj.|t«>less "  Scientific  American  St^.,'' 49"!. 

Xtrtioal,  Niles  .     .     .  •  "Scientific  American,''  xxxt.  $'(). 

Skapiey •  "Scientific  American  Smp.,'*  ^sQ. 

Agrir'uUural  steam  en- 

" Engineering,'^  xxrii.  548. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxrii.  648- 

•  "Engineering,''  xxrii.  548. 

•  " Engineering,^'  xxrii.  548. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxrii.  549. 


Weetinghoust  Steam  Engine. 


g'intft  notes  on  early  . 
Sfnettton,  1765 

Tr^t^ethiri,  1811 
Ikan,  1844  .  . 
Emuome,   1841 

Turford,  1842. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxrii.  519. 
Cambridge,  1847. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxrii.  549. 
WiUis,  1849  •  '*  Engineering,'  xxrii.  558. 
Clayton  ^  Shuttleioorth,  1853. 

"Engineering,"  xxrii.  560,  672. 
Steam  engines,  early^  in  America. 

•  "Engineering,"  xxii.  363. 
Tumbull's  "A  TVeeUise  on  the  Compound  Rtgine.' 
Bourne's  "  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Rtgine." 
Boume''s  "Handbook  on  the  Steam  Engine.'' 
Bourne's  "  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine."' 
Rankine's"The  Steam  Engine." 
King's  "Notes  on  Steam.'' 
Aurhincloss'  "Link  and  Valve  Motions." 
Bacon's  "Steam  Engine  Indicator.-"* 
Isherwood's  "Engineering  Precedents.'''' 
Mac  Cone,  "Slide  Valtre  EceentrieM.*' 
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StiUman's  *'Sitam  Engine  Indicator.^'' 

Porter' g  **Stfam  Engine  Indicator." 

See  Burgh's  *^ Practical  lustration  of  Land  and  Marine 
Engines.'''' 

Burgh^s  '*  Practical  Rules  far  the  Perfecting  of  Modem  Enr 
^ws  and  Boilers.'''' 

Burgh's  "  Slide  Valve ^ 

Burgh's  ** Modem  Marine  Engineering^ 

Main  and  Brown's  *^Marine  Steam  Engine." 

Coibum^s  ^*lhe  Locomotite  Engine.'"' 

TempUton^s  "TAc  Practical  Examinator  on  Steam  and  the 
Stecun  Engine." 

Forney's  **Oateekistn  of  the  Locomotive." 

Mailet^s  "  Compound  Engines^''  from  the  French. 


Steam,  Oaa,  and  Air  En'gines. 

the  following  h^ftds :  — 


See  ander 


Aero  steam  engine. 

Agricultural  engine. 

Air  bridge. 

Air  cock. 

Air  engine. 

Air  motor  for  can. 

Alarm  whistle. 

Ammoniacal  gas  engine. 

Ammonia  engine. 

Angular  safety  ralre. 

Annular  piston  engine. 

Anti'Clinker  grate. 

Anti-inerustator. 

Arch  bar. 

Atmospheric  engine. 

Atmoepherio-gaM  engine. 

Automatic  cut-off  engine. 

Automatic  steam  engine. 

Back  cylinder  head. 

Baffle  plate. 

Balance  engine. 

Bar. 

Beam  engine. 

Bellows  steam  engine. 

Boiler. 

Boiler  coTering. 

Boiler  feeder. 

Boiler  feed  regulator. 

Boiler  ferrule. 

Boiler  fltUngs. 

Boiler  flue. 

Boiler  lining. 

Boiler  tube. 

Boiler-tube  cleaner. 

Boiler  washing  apparatus. 

Box  engine. 

Calking. 

Caloric  engine. 

Circular  «lide  ralre. 

Circulating  boiler. 

Circulating  drum. 

Circulating  generator. 

Circulating  steam  boiler. 

Circulating  tube. 

Coal-dust-burning  grate. 

Coal  dust  furnace. 

Coil  steam  boiler. 

Compound  beam  engine. 

Compound  steam  boiler. 

Compound  steam  engine. 

Compressed  air  engine. 

Compressed  hot-air  engine. 

Compression  engine. 

Condenser. 

Condensing  apparatus. 

Condensing^  engine. 

Controlling  ralre. 

Corliss  engine. 

Cornish  boiler. 

Coupled  steam  engine. 

Crank-pin  cup. 

Cross  head. 

Cross-tube  boiler. 

Cut-off. 

Cylinder  cock. 

Cylinder  lubricator. 

Damper. 

Damp«»r  regulator. 

Demi-fu^. 

Diminishing  ralre. 

Direct  acting  steam  engine. 

Disk  engine. 

Double-lip  safety  ralre. 

Double  piston  envine. 

Double  safety-ralre. 

Draft  regulator. 

Drop  cut-off. 

Dumping  grate. 


Easing  ralre. 

Eccej^trlc  ralre. 

Economizer. 

Egg-end  steam  boiler. 

Electro-capillary  motor. 

Engine  regulator. 

Equilibrium  cock. 

Equilibrium  ralre. 

Exhaust  chamber. 

Exhaust  nozsle. 

Expansion  steam  engine. 

Expansion  ralre. 

Expansion  ralre  gear. 

Farm  locomotire. 

Feed  pump  regulator. 

Feed-water  apparatus. 

Feed-water  cleaner. 

Feed-water  heater. 

Feed- water  regulator. 

Ferrule. 

Fire  engine. 

Fire  regulator. 

Flue. 

Flue  boiler. 

Front  cylinder  head. 

Fuel  economiser. 

Fuel  feeding  apparatus. 

Furnace  feeder. 

Furnace  regulator. 

Fusible  plug. 

Gas  and  steam  motor. 

Gas  boiler. 

Gas  engine. 

Gas  machine. 

Gas,  steam,  and  air  engine. 

Globe  oil-cup. 

Globe  safety-ralre. 

Goremor. 

Goremor  ralre. 

Greaser. 

flanging  leg  boiler. 

Hanging  tube  boiler. 

Horizontal  steam  engine. 

Hot  air  engine. 

Hot  air  pumping  engine. 

H-piece. 

Hydraulic  engine. 

Hydro-carbon  engine. 

Hydromotor. 

Inspirator. 

Inrerted  steam  engine. 

Lancashire  boiler. 

Launch  eugine. 

Launch  steam  engine. 

Lerer  and  cam  ralre. 

Lime  catcher. 

Lime  extractor. 

Lock-up  safety  ralre. 

Low  water  aUrm. 

Low  water  detector. 

Low  water  ralre. 

Lubricator. 

Lubricator  alarm  signal. 

Lubricator  cup. 

Marine  boiler. 

Marine  engine. 

Marine  tubular  boiler. 

Marine  whistle. 

Mechanical  stoker. 

Mercurial  safety  ralre. 

Metallic  packing. 

Mining  engine. 

Multicy Under  engine. 

Multifiue  steam  boiler. 

Multitubular  boiler. 

Needle  lubricator. 

Offset  glass. 

Oil  cup. 


Oil  engine. 

Oiler. 

Oleojector. 

Oscillating  cylinder  engine. 

Oscillating  paddle  euffine. 

Oscillating  steam  engine. 

Orer-pressuve  ralre. 

Packing. 
'  Packing  expander. 
I  Packing  gland. 

Packing  leather. 

Petroleum  engine. 
I  Pile  driring  engine. 

Piston  packing. 
'  Piston  packing  expander. 
;  Piston-rod  packing. 
'  Piston  spring. 
1  Piston  ralre. 

Plowing  engine. 

Portable  steam  engine. 

Relief  ralre. 

Rerersible  steam  boiler. 


Steam  engine. 

Steam  engine  goremor. 

Steamer. 

Steam  fire  engine. 

Steam  gage. 

Steam  greaser. 

Steam  hammer. 

Steam  indicator. 

Steam  machinery. 

Steam  motor. 

Steam  packing. 

Steam-pipe  corering. 

Steam  piston. 

Steam  power. 

Steam  pressure  recorder  and 

high  pressure  alarm. 
Steam  pressure  regulator. 
Steam  stamp. 
Steam  stoker. 
Steam  trap. 
Steam  ralre. 
Steam  wheel. 


Rerersing  and  expansion  gear.  Stoker. 

Rerersing  engine.  Stoker,  meehanleal 

BererMng  gear.  Straw-burning  engine 

Rerolring  boiler  steam  engine.  Suet  lubricator. 


Road  locomotire. 
Road  roller. 
Road  steamer. 
Rotary  steam  engine. 
Rotary  tubular  boiler. 
Rubber  packing  ring. 
&fety  cock. 
Sffety  cylinder  cock. 
Safety  disk. 
Safety  ralre. 
Screw  engine. 
Screw-propeller  engine. 
Sectional  steam  boiler. 
Sectional  ring  boiler. 
Semi-fixed. 

Semi-multiflue  boiler. 
Semi'multitubular  boiler. 
Semi-rotary  engine. 
Semi-tubular  boiler. 
Siphon  condenser. 
Six-cylinder  steam  engine. 
Slide  cut-off. 
Slide-lubricator. 
Slide  ralre. 
Slide-ralre  oiler. 
Smoke-bumlng  furnace. 
Smoke  consumer. 
Smoke  prerentire. 
Solar  boiler. 
Solar-calorio  engine. 
Spiral  tube  boiler. 
Speed  recorder. 
Spray  condenser. 
Sput. 

Steam  boiler. 
Steam  boiler  corering. 
Steam  boiler  feeder. 
Steam  boiler  fumaoe. 
Steam  carriage. 


Surface  condenser. 

Tallow  cock. 

Tallow  cup. 

Tallow  lubricator. 

Tank  engine. 

Three  cylinder  steam  engine. 

Tire. 

Traction  engine. 

Tramway  engine. 

Trip  cut-off. 

Triple  cylinder  steam  engine. 

Triple  cylinder  compound 
steam  engine. 

Trunk  engine. 

Tube  cleaner. 

Tube  scraper. 

Tubulous  boiler. 

Twin-cylinder  steam  engine. 

Two-piston  steam  engine. 

Underground  running  engine. 

Unit  area  safety  ralre. 

Up-take. 

Valre  gear. 

Yalreless  engine. 

Variable  cut-off  steam  engine. 

Variable  exhaust  steam  en- 
gine. 

Variable  expansion  gear. 

Variable  expansion  steam  en- 
gine. 

Velometer. 

Vertical  steam  boiler. 

Vertical  multillue  boiler. 

Vertical  steam  engine. 

Vertical  tubular  boiler. 

Wagon. 

Wall  steam  engine. 

Water  engine. 

Water  gage. 


Steam  En'gine  In'di-ca'tor.  An  instru- 
ment for  recording  the  pressure  of  steam  at  any 
point  of  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

Steam  Plour  Core.  This  term  is  applied  to 
dry-sand  cores  in  which  the  flour  has  been  steamed 
be'fore  it  is  mixed  with  the  sand.  What  is  meant 
by  steamed  flour  is  flour  that  has  been  mixed  with 
water  into  paste  and  boiled  with  a  jet  of  steam 
turned  into  it  from  the  boiler. 

Steam  G^ge.  An  attachment  to  the  boiler  to 
indicate  the  pressure  of  steam.  See  ''Mech.  Diet.*' 
p.  2344.  The  apparatus  shown  in  Figs.  2347  and 
2348  represents  Edson's  recording  steam  gage  and 
speed  recorder. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Instrumenl  is  first,  a  train  of  clock- 
work which  controls  the  motion  of  a  cylinder  corered  with 
a  strip  of  paper,  a  pencil-arm  with  a  pencil  Ijearing  on  the 
paper,  and  a  steel  diaphragm  of  peculiar  construction  by 
which,  throujrh  the  details  shown,  the  pencil  is  worked. 
This  Is  In  brief  the  con«tf  uction  of  the  steam  gage.  The 
speed-recording  apparatus  is  similar,  except  that  it  ^as  a  gor- 
emor driren  by  a  bflt  from  any  principal  part,  and  shows  the 
fluctuations  from  a  regular  reWity  on  the  same  chart  us  the 
steam  gaffe.  This  through  the  {"cncU  attached  to  what  is 
in  ordinary  gorernora  the  thrust  collar  communicating  with 
the  throttle-ralve.    So  soon  as  the  engine  or  train,  if  the  ma- 
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Fig.  2347. 


Fig.  2348. 


Comhined  Speed  and  Pressure  Reeordimg  Oage  and  Alarm. 

ohine  \»  attAcheil  to  a  locomotire,  in  gtarted.  the  governor  is 
put  in  motion  and  the  pencil  connected  with  the  pitpercylin- 
der.  If  the  speed  \»  uniform  the  line  drawn  on  the  cylinder 
\»  Htrai^ht  or  nearly  i^o,  but  any  diminution  in  f^peed,  any 
Btoppa>re  from  any  cause,  U  detected  at  once  by  the  nature  of 
the  diaKnim.  If  the  s[MH>d  ii«  slower  than  Kcliedule  time,  the 
iniitruntent  Mhowt;  it  bv  It  actuation:*,  or  8  |)eed- curves  in  the 
horizontal  line.  A."  will  be  readily  ocen. any  stoppage  out- 
right i*  shown  by  the  iiistrxnnent  in  the  form  of  a  loop.  This, 
of  coun*e,  from  the  rejixon  that  when  the  train  Ptops  the  In- 
strument Ktops,  but  the  i.»aiK«r  cylinder  goo.-*  on  tracing  a  hori- 
zontal line,  the  length  of  the  base  of  whi**h,  or  the  area  of 
the  loop,  indicates  the  time  lo.««t  by  stopping.  The  place 
stopped  at  is  also  shown,  for  a*  all  sVations  can  be  marked 
OD  the  paper  on  the  cylinder,  any  loopjxjcurring  between  sta- 
tions shows  a  stop  at 
once.  This  record,  in 
connection  with  the  | 
Bteara  card  from  the 
gage,  forms  a  very  com- 
plete diar>-  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  train  it  may 
be  applied  to,  and  is 
entirely  removed  from 
external  interference 
or  being  tampered  with 
by  interesteti  parties  by 
surrounding  it  with  a 
gln>s  dome,  fittc<l  with  a 
lock. 

Similarly  in  regard  to 
the  gMire  n'coriling  the 
s  t  •'  !i  ni  pi«  fsure  —  its 
c«iii.-.tni<'*inii  and  (»pcra- 
tion  are  as  follows  :  the 
readings  are  obtained 
fruui  (lie  dial  bv  an  in- 
dex  and  pointer  as 
UHual,  operated  by  a 
cornurated  steel  dia^ 
phrMgm  of  peculiar  con- 
struction in  some  re- 
s}»e('rs.  Instead  of  a 
small  disk,  such  as  is 
conunonly  used  fortius 
pur^Mtse,  Sir.  Etison  em- 
ploys a  very  large  one. 


The  object  of  this  is  to  eqoaliae  the  action  of  the  diaphngm 
and  render  it  more  aennitive  and  eren.  With  the  constructKn 
of  diaphni^,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lineK  in  the  eDgnTinp. 
the  elasticity  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  dial  indicatioon.  m 
well  as  the  records  of  pressure,  are  peculiar  to  each  intnunecf. 

Besides  these  features  there  is  an  electric  bell  at  the  bsck 
of  the  instrument  which  by  a  simple  and  ol>Tious  arrange- 
ment opens  and  closes  the  circuit  at  anv  desirvd  prejf?uj>, 
giving  instantaneous  warning  of  high  or  low  pressux«$  as  »- 
quired. 

Ashcroft's  "bourdon  "  steam  gage,  Fig.  2349,  is  provided 
with  an  elastic  ring  that  prevents  moisture  cauf^  b\  -team 
from  gage-cocks  entering  the  interior  of  the  gage  and  cor- 
roding the  movement. 


Fig.  2349. 


Fig.  38dO. 


Steam  Gage. 


Sieam  Gagr  TtHer. 


Ketontin^    Steam   da^*'. 


Steam  Oage  Tesf  er.  An  instrameut  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  steam  gage.     See  Fig.  2350. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass  base,  provided  with  a 
pipe,  A,  to  be  connected  with  a  pump.  At  Jf  fes  a  hanleo*^ 
steel  valve  and  seat,  the  latter  having  knife  edges  for  the 
valve  to  rest  upon,  and  being  made  exactly  one  M|uare  inch 
in  area.  The  valve  is  guidetl  by  a  guide-stem  in  the  seat. 
The  water-pipe  A  opens  directly  under  the  valve,  as  f^hovn 
by  the  dotted  lines.  The  valve,  when  in  place.  niake«i  a  tight 
joint  with  the  knife  etlgci,  and  the  pressure  beneath  I*  cou- 
fined  until  it  exactly  balances  the  combined  weight  of  the 
valve  yoke  C  (which  rests  by  a  pointed  projection  on  tb« 
valve),  and  any  extra  weight  which  may  be  suspended  from 
the  lower  hook  of  the  yoke.  With  this  the  accuracy  of  % 
gage,  at  any  specified  point  of  its  registr)*,  can  be  a^er- 
tained. 

Steam  Oreas'er.  An  impermeator  to  deliver 
the  lubricant  into  the  current  of  the  .«teani,  which 
it  impermcates,  being  carried  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  engine  in  minute  globules. 

Steam  Ham'mer.  One  operated  by  ^toaro: 
technically  one  in  which  the  hammer  recipr«>c8te* 
in  guides,  the  shaft  being  usually  in  line  with  the 
engine  piston,  —  the  piston-rod,  in  fact,  forming 
the  hammer  rod. 

The  steam  hammer  is  usually  vertical. 

Plate  XLVI.  shows  the  immense  80-ton  steam  hammer  of 
Schneider  «S:  Co.,  I'reusot,  France.  Thii»  hammer  wa^i  finL«b(^ 
in  1877  and  reprpseuted  by  wooden  motlel  of  the  exact  pro- 
portion.1  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  187S.  This  hauunrr  i* 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to  po^aciw  more  than 
three  times  the  power  of  the  5(>-ton  Krupp  hammer  at  F.^5en. 
A  100-ton  forging  may  be  readily  turned  upon  it*  anvil  by 
means  of  four  powerful  cranes. 

The  cost  was  §o<'H),0<X),  including  Its  accessories  and  the 
building  in  which  it  works. 

Machinery  is  now  required  to  deal  with  immense  ma»«e«. 
Witness  thelOO-ton  Italian  cannon  for  the  "  Duilio  '■'  and  sis- 
ter ship  :  the  Siemens-Martin  steel  ingot  of  12l>  metric  tou*, 
cast  at  Cnmsot :  a  rollc»d  armor  plate  13'  10"  X  ^  h"^  2  7  ' 
thick,  weighing  65  metric  tons,  and  exhibited  at  Paris.  1^7!*. 
One  plate  train  of  the  Terre  Noire  worlw  will  roll  an  armor 
plate  :J6.(W'  long,  8.2'  wide,  and  8.9'  thick.  • 

The  hanmier  made  by  Ramsbottom,  of  England,  I*  an  in- 
novHtiiin  upon  the  usual  method. 

ln^'tea^l  «>f  a  vertical  hammer',  it  consists  of  two  immen«e 
masi^es  of  iron  forming  the  hammers,  which  are  mouutc<l  on 
carriages  sustained  by  small,  strong,  fn'ction-whe«rls,  aud 
move  toward  orseparate  from  each  other  by  moving  borizt^n- 
t«lly  on  rails.  Between  them  is  the  anvil,  which  merely  takes 
the  weight  of  the  piece  to  be  worked,  while  it  \a  struck  ^imul• 


Platk  XLVI.       EIGUTT-TON  steam  hammer.    (ScHKUDBft  &  Co.,  CucsoT,  Feawci.)        Se*pag$99>. 
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t&neouitlj  by  th«  two  hanimerji  which  approach  it  from  either 
side.  The  hammern  are  driven  by  large  uteam  pistons,  which 
are,  in  thi^  ca*e,  Met  below  the  floor  and  under  the  anril.  This 
hammer  re«juir.-!«  no  nuch  foundation  as  is  needed  hy  the 
u.«ual  form  of  .(vam  hammer,  and  it  possesses  the  apparently 
J^'nKrally  uurecogniied,  but  nevertheless  important,  advan- 
tngf ,  that  none  of  the  energy  of  the  blow  is  misapplied  to  the 
shaking  of  the  earth  and  the  injury  of  the  buildings  ;  it  is  all 
usefully  applied  to  the  shaping  of  the  work.  For  many  kinds 
of  work  this  hammer  has  such  decided  adraatages  over  the 
standard  forms  tluit  it  seems  surprising  that  it  luu  not  be- 
come more  widely  known  and  more  generally  introduced. 
Taree  of  these  hammers  are  in  use  at  Crewe,  Sngland. 

Steam  Heat'er.  Warner's  heater.  Fig.  2351, 
is  a  low  pressure  steam-heatiug  apparatus,  with  the 
hydrostatic  or  open  column  connected  with  the 
boiler  at  the  bottom,  standing  at  its  side  to  such  a 
heii;ht  as  to  allow  a  pressure  of  only  two  pounds  of 
steam  to  be  generated. 

Fig.  2851. 


Steam  Heater. 

In  Campbell  &  Pr>'or's  method  of  steam  heating  for  dwell- 
ings, the  steam  boiler  and  radiators  are  inclosed  in  a  heat- 
ing room  in  the  cellar,  doing  away  with  pipes  and  radiators 
in  the  living  rooms,  the  beat  ascending  through  ordinary 
registers,  while  the  cold  air  is  drawn  off  the  floon  down 
flues  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  heatinf^-room.  Fig.  2352 
shows  the  heating  room,  hot  and  cold  air  registers,  and  a 
hot-water  battery,  used  without  the  steam  boiler.     The  ar- 

Fig.  2862. 


rows  at  A  show  the  direction  of  the  current  of  warm  air ;  B 
B^  currents  of  cold  air  passing  off  the  floor,  down  flues  D  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  heating  room.  The  water  battery,  C, 
is  a  series  of  connected  pipes  holding  50  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  having  a  gas-pipe  attached  and  passed  around  the 
heating  bowl  of  the  stove.  When  the  fire  is  the  warmest 
this  water  becomes  heated  to  nearly  boiling,  giving  out  its 
heat  again  at  any  time  the  fire  should  slacken.  By  uncover- 
ing these  water  pipes  the  air  may  be  moistened  to  any  de- 
gree desired.  A  small  pipe  leads  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heating  room  into  the  smoke  flue  to  carry  off  the  foul  air 
that  may  accumulate.  The  furnace  is  fed  from  outside  of 
the  heating  room. 

This  method  is  the  tnTention  of  A.  K.  Campbell,  Newton, 
Iowa,  who  claims  that  by  establishing  -a  current  of  air 
through  the  house  and  heating  chamber  he  equalises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  living  rooms  so  tliat  the  ditierence  between 
the  floor  and  ceiling  of  a  room  is  only  6^  to  10",  while  with  the 
ordinary  method  the  thermometer  will  show  a  difference  of 
from  90°  to  50°  between  the  temperature  of  the  floor  and  ceil- 
ing. He  does  not  warm  the  laxge  current  of  outside  air  usu- 
ally necessary  to  force  the  hot  air  up  into  a  room  already  full 
of  air.  Fresh  air  iu  plenty,  he  claims,  is  supplied  any  house 
through  the  crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows ;  but  he  u/Me 
a  small  side  pipe,  if  requested. 

Steam  Heat'er  for  Steam  Fire  Bn'g^ineB. 
A  device  for  attachment  to  steam  fire  engines  for 
heating  the  feed-water  before  its  passage  into  the 
boiler. 

Steam  Me-tallic  Pis'ton.  A  tight  elastic 
piston  with  equal  expansion,  and  a  revolving  ten- 
dency iu  the  packing  rings. 

Steam  Mo'tor.  A  small  engine  for  household 
use,  attachable  by  bracket  to  the  wall,  for  running 
sewing  and  knitting  machines,  fans,  churns,  etc. 


Steam  motor,  small 


•  *' Scientific  American,''  xliii.  390. 


Sieam  Heater. 


Davin •  "iSfi«ili/fc  iimmcan,"  xliii.  278. 

Mayhew *  **Scienti^c  American,'' xliii.  9li. 

Tyran *  '*ScienttJic  American,"  xlii.  168. 

Steam  Nav'vy.    A  steam  excavator. 

Steam  Pack'ing.  Asbestos  steam  packing, 
intended  to  contend  with  high  temperature,  mois- 
ture, and  friction. 

Steam  Pipe  Cov-er'ing.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Chalmers  steam  pipe  covering  consists  in  leav- 
ing an  air  space,  or  deaaair  chaml^r, of  V or  more, 
between  the  covering  and  surface  covered.  This 
is  obtained  by  taking  heavy  wire  cloth,  to  which 
is  fastened,  every  four  or  six  inches,  a  stud  one 
inch  or  more  in  length.  The  wire  cloth  is  then 
placed  over  the  suiiace  to  be  covered,  the  studs 
keeping  it  off  the  necessary  distance.  A  non-con- 
ducting composition  is  then  applied  from  one  half 
to  one  inch  in  thickness,  which  partly  penetrates 
the  meshes  of  the  wire  cloth  and  keys  itself.  The 
second  coat  gives  a  smooth  finish. 

Leroy*s  oompoeition :  Mix  thor- 
oughly 448  parts  of  a  paste  of  clay, 
80  parts  of  paper  pulp,  10  parts  linc 
wool,  10  parts  of  hemp,  8  parts  of 
cocoa-nut  fiber,  65  parts  of  charcoal 
powder,  28  parts  of  sawdust,  8  parts 
of  flour,  and  22  parts  of  tar.  lieat 
the  mixture  until  it  is  uniformly 
pasty. 

See  also  Stkam  PffE  Cotk&ixg, 
**Mech.  Diet.'- 

Steam  Plow. 

Dr.  Knight's  report  on  Class  76  at 
the  I^ris  Exposition  contain*  riews 
and  descriptions  of  the  following  en- 
gines, apparatus,  and  modes  of  in- 
stallation. See  **Jhins  Exposition 
(1878)  Reports,"  rol.  vi.  pp.  ()8-89. 

Double-engine  steam-plowing 
tackle,  Foteler,  fingisud. 

Steam-plowing  engine,  Fowler, 
England. 

Rope-porter,  Fowler,  England. 

Locomotive  for  the  double-engine 
system,  Avtling  if  Port  ft.  England. 

Farmer's  engine  for  all  purposes, 
Howard,  England. 
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Single-engine  and  headlAiid-ancbor  plan  of  inatallaiion 
Howard,  England.  ' 

Engine  with  two  winding -drum?.  Fowler,  England. 

Muruble  hettdltind  anchor,  Fmrlrr,  Ku};land. 

Agricultural  locomotive,  AvtltHii  A'  F.,riff,  England. 

RounJabouC  plan  of  iiiMt«lhiri.)H,  Fim-ttr.  Kiii^l^inl. 

WindlaM  for  the  roundabout  .H.>ttiu.  Fawur,  Kuj^land. 

Anchor  for  the  roundabout  KS^ieuj,  PowUr,  KuKlaud. 

Portable  engine  and  rear  wiiidja-Nj  for  the  rouuUubout  »y- 
t«m,  Hotvnrdy  England. 

Roundabout  syMtem,  with  detached  windlasi.  Bnrford  k 
Perkins,  England.  ' 

Roundabout  nvnteni,  engine,  and  windla.sM  combined,  Bar- 
fofi  4r  Perkins.  England. 

8olf-actiug  and  mslf  moring  anchor,  Barford  t  Perkins 
England.  * 

Howards  roundabout  tackle,  Bodin.  France. 

Engiiie  and  windbwn  for  roundabout  syHteni,  Dtbains,  Fr. 

I ni^ta nation  of  the  roundabout  HVMteui,  Dtbaitu.  France. 

i»ix-furrow  balance-plow,  FowUr,  England. 

Three-furrow  balance-plow,  Harford  if  Ptrkin*.  England. 

Plow  and  itub^iler,  Hctoiird,  England. 

Steam  grubber,  Foicier,  England. 

Double-Hctiim  ^teani  cultivator,  Howard.  England. 

Turning  cultivator,  FotcUr,  England. 

Turning  harrow,  FowUr,  England. 

i>team  harrow,  Fotcler^  England. 

Combined  harrow  and  weder,  FowUr^  England. 

Steam  roller,  Fowfer,  England. 

Disking  machine,  FowUr,  England. 

Draining  plow,  FoivUr,  England. 

Reclamation  plow,  FowUr,  England. 

Bteam  Plow  Anchor. 

Fig.  2353  «how»  Fowler  8  headland  anchor,  or  rope  carrier, 
which  i»  moved  along  the  headland  by  the  motion  of  the 
Dulley  that  ie  turned  by  the  rope  ;  the  sheave  in  connected 
by  a  gear  to  a  drum,  which  windu  up  a  rope  Htretched  along 
the  headland  and  keeps  the  anchor  opposite  its  work. 

Fig.  2868. 


Steam  Plow  Anchor, 

Steam  Pres'sure  Re-cord'er  and  High 
Prea'aure  Alarm.  See  under  Steam  Gage, 
p.  859,  supra. 

Steam'-proof  Ce-ment'.  "  Dinpltr's  Polt/tech- 
nic  Joumal^^iyes  a  description  of  the  manuufac- 
ture  of  a  new  steam-proof  cement,  discovered  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Fox,  which  it  is  claimed  is  not  affected 
by  hot  or  cold  water,  nor  by  acids  or  alkalies. 
First,  a  chromium  preparation  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  2.5  parts,  by  weight,  of  chromic 
acid  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  15  parts  of  wa- 
ter and  15  parts  of  ammonia.  To  this  solution 
about  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  filially,  30 
parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  4  parts  of  fine 
white  paper,  ate  added.  When  about  to  \^  used, 
gelatine  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid  is  added. 

Steam  Pump. 

The  large  Blake  mining  pump  has  a  double  plunger, 
16^'  in  diameter,  and  steam  cylinder  28^^  in  diameter,  with  a 
8trt)ke  of  24'^  ThiD  pump  discharges  1,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute when  running  at  the  regular  speed  of  23  strokeii  per 
minute.  These  double  plunger  pumps  are  intended  for 
mines  and  for  puuipinjf  gritty  water,  they  being  very  hard 
to  wear  out.  The  small  cylinder  surmounting  the  main 
cylinder  contains  an  ordinary  spring  ring  steam  piston. — 
not  a  valve,  —  which  is  the  motor  for  the  main  valve.  The 
cylinder  heads  of  both  cylinders  through  which  the  piston 
ptisses  are  cast  in  one  piece,  with  the  connection  between 
them,  as  in  muny  other  steam  pumps  At  each  joint  of  the 
valve  >reurin)?  there  is  a  steel  friction  roller  that  can  be  re- 
newed when  worn. 


In  H.  R.  Worthington-s  duplex  steam  pomp,  the  valve 
motion  is  the  prominent  and  important  pecaliarity,  as  Uincr 
that  to  which  the  pump  owes  its  exemption  from  noi^c  cr 
concuMive  action.  Two  steam  pumps  a<«  placed  side  bv 
side,  and  so  combined  as  to  act  reciprocally  upon  the  su^m 
valves  of  each  other.  The  one  piston  aces  to  give  inta.m 
to  the  other,  after  which  it  finishes  its  own  stroke,  ai.d 
waits  for  its  valve  to  be  acted  upon  before  it  can  rvnew  ir* 
motion.  This  pause  allows  all  the  water  valves  to  seat  qniec- 
ly,  and  removes  everything  like  harshness  of  mcrtion.  A* 
one  or  the  other  of  the  steam  valves  must  he  alwavs  of>eD. 
there  can  be  no  center  or  dead  point.  The  pump  is,  th*  rt^ 
fore,  always  ready  to  start  when  steam  is  admitted,  aoU  !.■> 
managed  by  the  simple  opening  and  shutting  of  a  valve. 

The  "  Knowles  "  steam  pnmp  is  a  long,  connected  puwy 
In  the  steam  chest  there  are  only  "two  pieces,"  the  vaiv* 
(which  is  a  flat  slide  valve)  and  the  valveniriving  piston,  each 
being  made  all  in  one  piece,  thus  giving  only  two  moving 
pieces  in  the  steam  cbeet,  to  piodaoe  the  entire  motion.  Thr 
steam  valve  of  the  pump,  being  an  ordinary  flat  slide  vahe, 
does  not  have  a  rotaiy  motitm,  but  simplv  a  horisootal  mo- 
tion, the  same  as  any  slide  valve.  This' style  of  flat  va ire 
embodies  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions  for  tight- 
ness, even  after  the  wear  consequent  upon  a  long  u«t. 
The  slight  rotary  motion  imparted  to  the  valve-driving  piii- 
ton,  by  the  rocker  arm,  simply  puts  it  in  a  position  to  be 
driven  boriiontally  by  the  steam,  in  which  motion  it  car- 
ries the  slide  valve  with  It,  the  two  being  directly  connected 
together.  It  has  no  springs,  screws,  yokes,  nut«,  follow- 
ers, rings,  plunger-cushion  springs,  movable  seats,  pr>pp«t 
valves,  or  studs,  inside  of  the  steam  chest.  The  driving  pt- 
tou  is  entirely  independent  of  exhaust  steam  for  cunhioniDf , 
thereby  working  with  the  same  certainty  and  exactmses  vheu 
exhausting  into  vacuum  (working  ecmdensing)  as  when  ex- 
hausting into  atmosphere.  It  will  also  work  equally  well 
in  a  vertical  as  in  a  horiaontal  position. 

Steam  Ram'mer.  One  designed  to  supersede 
hand-work  in  the  paving  of  the  streets  of  lar^e 
cities,  wherc  extensive  surfaces  of  stone  blocks  aud 
cobblestones  are  constantly  requiring  to  be  laid  or 
repaired,  and  which  can  only  be  im- 
perfectly put  down  by  hand.  The- 
apparatus  is  operated  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  trip-hammer;  it  can  he 
-^T.  speeded  to  stnke  fast  or  slow,  and 
•^  '^  will  deliver  a  blow  of  from  1  lb.  up  to 
/5JL  v'  1,500. 
Ifiw  j^  ]      Steam  Reap'er. 

,    ~^^^^^         iitv/ing^^-Pbrr^-,  •Knight's report  "ftri* 
Erpositiotiy'^  vol.  v.,  p.  l&S. 

Steam  Stamp.    One  for  stamp- 
ing out  articles  from  heavy  sheet  metal. 


Fig.  2354  shows  a  8-cwt.  steam 
stamp,  specially  designed  for  forg- 
ing articles  of  which  large  quanti- 
ties are  used,  by  means  of  dies  cut 
to  the  form  of  the  finished  article. 
The  stamp  is  not  self  acting,  but  is 
regulated  either  by  the  foot  or  by 
the  hand.  When  left  to  itself  with 
the  steam  turned  on,  it  rises  to  the 
top  of  its  stroke  and  remains  In 
that  position  imtil  the  valve  is 
brought  down  by  the  hand  or  foot 
of  the  attendant  It  tiien  delivers 
a  single  '*  dead-blow,''  and  rises 
again,  as  before,  leaving  the  lower 
(lie  clear  for  the  removal  of  the  fin- 
ished article  and  the  introduction 
of  the  hot  iron  for  a  new  one.  The 
upper  die  is  fixed  rigidly  in  the  tup 
or  hammer-head,  the  lower  one  be- 
ing adjusted  by  strong  poppet- 
screws  until  it  exactly  coincides 
with  it.  The  tup  is  fitted  between 
slide-bars  which  guide  it  down 
upon  the  lower  die,  and,  with  a 
stamp  of  adequate  size,  the  forging 
can  be  finished  at  a  single  blow 
with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 
(Special  arrangements  are  intro- 
duced for  facilitating  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  dies,  for  removing 
bolts  and  simitar  articles  from  the 
dies,  for  preventing  the  piston 
from  striking  the  oylinder^cover, 
and  for  adjusting  the  slides  so  as 
to  compensate  for  the  i 


Fig.  2S54 


Sttam  Sutmp. 


r  caused  by  friction. 
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The  5  cwt.  BtamD  will  make  a  bolt  1^'  diameter,  with 
luge  square  head  2]^'  diameterandV  thick,  and  with  rtrj 
deep  square  neck,  at  a  single  blow. 

The  principal  siiea  of  tbeM  stamps  weigh  from  ^  to  10  cwt. 

Steam  Street  Car.  Fig.  2355  shows  the  op- 
erating part  of  the  Baldwin  steam  street  car. 

Two  S"  X  1(V'  cjlinden  are  attached  to  an  inTcrted  east- 
iron  bed-plate,  bolted  to  the  car-bottom  near  the  center-line 
and  in  front  of  the  rear  axle.  The  cranks  are  on  the  front 
axle,  which  has  both  innide  and  outside  bearings.  The  jaws 
for  the  inside  bearings  are  ca«t  on  this  bed-plate.  The  ralve- 
gear  in  the  usual  shifting  link.  The  exhaust  is  carried 
through  a  system  of  pipe«,  »o  that  it  in  partly  condensed  be- 
fore escaping,  and  is  nearly  nolMless.  The  boiler  is  Tcrtical, 
72''  X  90"  and  ^^  steel,  with  tubes  48^'  X  ^'\  and  fire-box 
22''  high,  and  \*  placwl  on  the  front 
l»!afWtii.  onr-hatf  Heinf?  Ic-t  hat  a  the 
rar-Inint  >  is  iu>iitLy  «iw»ij  ito  rw  not  to 
be  TNbli*  fmm  hifidr.  It  is  covered 
witli  V' of  felt,  4"  of  pine,  aud  j'' 
of  walnut.  The  ^r  fj  of  the  u^un.1 
pattern,  with  W  b<Kly  ;  has  four  diPf 


8Uam  Stntt  Car. 

wheels,  only  one  pair  driTen  by  tlie  tnglne.    StMun  biaket 
stop  it  in  half  its  length. 

Running  alone,  the  car  takes  8  lbs.  of  anthiaeite  per  mile 
run.  TiK'o  additional  cars  have  been  drawn  oo  the  Atlantio 
Arenue  line,  and  an  additional  car  is  taken  on  certain  trips 
when  the  greatest  number  of  passengers  offer. 

Steam  Trap.  A  trap  to  aotomaticall^  drain 
4he  water  of  condensation  from  heating  coils,  and 
return  the  same  to  the  boiler,  whether  the  coils 
are  above  or  below  water  level  in  the  boiler,  thus 
doing  away  with  pumps  and  other  mechanical 
deviceii  for  snch  porposes. 

Maxim's  patent  steam  tnp,  Fig.  2856.  This  trap  is  fur- 
nished with  the  Maxim  gas  machine,  and  consists  of  an 
outer  shell  in  combination  with  a  metallic  expansion  vessel, 
which  acts  as  a  valve  and  seats  itself  on  the  end  of  the  inlet 
pipe.  This  vessel  is  filled  with  liquids  which  evapoxate  be- 
low st«am  heat ;  when  heat  is  applied  this  Uouid  expands, 
and  closes  or  practically  closes  the  valve.  As  the  steam  con- 
denses in  the  pipe,  the  liquid  in  the  expansion  vessel  cools 


Mcudm*s  Steam  Trap, 

very  gently,  which  relaxes  the  pressure,  opens  the  valve, 
and  lets  the  water  out ;  steam  follows,  expanding  the  liquid, 
and  the  valve  closes  as  before.  The  water  can  be  let  out  at 
the  desired  temperature,  by  nising  or  lowering  the  expan- 
sion vefwel  by  means  of  the  screw  spindle  and  hand  wheel ; 
nising  lets  off  the  water  at  a  lower,  and  lowering  at  a  higher 
temperatora. 


Steam  Valve.  A  door-like  cover  or  device  to> 
regulate  the  passage  of  gases  or  fluids  through  a 
port.     See  list,  p.  2688,  ''Meek.  Did.'* 

Purvis's  steam  valve  is  actuated  directly  by  the  motion  of 
the  engine  piston  without  the  aid  of  valve  gear,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  an  auxiliary  valre.  The  whole  area  and 
length  of  the  cylinder  are  utilised.  The  valve  is  thrown 
through  itji  entire  stroke  by  line  steam  upon  its  differential 
areas,  and  cushioned  by  the  same. 

High  pressure  valve. 

Z^fifiM  ^  Co.,  Br.      .  •*' Engineering,'^  xxii.lll. 

Steam  valve,  Houu  .     .  •  '^Sdent{/ie  American  Stqt.j'^  1669. 

Saunders *  **Srteii/t/S(  ^Imcrtcait,'' xxxix.  86. 

Steam  and  water  valve. 

Houit,  Br •'"Engineering,"  xxiv.  IW. 

Steam  Wheel  In  Thomas'  steam  wheel.  Fig. 
2357,  the  impulsive  power  is  communicated  only 
over  a  se^ent  of  the  periphery  instead  of  foUow* 
ing  the  piston  around  the  circle. 

See  RoTAST  Steam  Ehqine,  supra,  and  "  MecL. 
Diet:* 

Fig.  2857. 


Steam  Wheel. 

Stearic  Acid  Ap^a-ra'tua.  Devices  U8e<l 
in  the  extraction  of  the  tallow  from  the  original 
fats.  The  fats  are  inclosed  in  hair  or  cloth  bags^ 
and  subjected  to  pressure  to  extract  the  fluid  fats,, 
or  the  fats  are  mixed  with  from  20  to  100  per  cent, 
of  water  and  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  kept  at  a. 
heat  of  200°  C.  for  several  hourp. 

Steel.  1 .  Steel  is  made  direct  from  the  ore  by 
deoxidation  followed  by  carburization. 

2.  It  is  made  from  pig-iron  by  decarburization. 
Oxidizing  agents,  solid  or  aeriform,  are  applied  to* 
it  to  eliminate  the  carbon. 

3.  It  is  made  from  wrought  iron  by  carburiza- 
tion. 

Professor  Young  gives  the  following  outline  of 
the  two  latter :  — 

Pig  iron  converted  into  steel  by  — 

Solid  oxidising  agents,  iron  ore.  saltpeter,  etc.,  without: 
fusion  :  Example*  —  Puddled  steel ;  Riepe  process ;  EUer- 
hausen  process ;  lleaton  steel. 

Solid  oxidising  agents,  such  as  spathose  iron  ore,  with  fu> 
sion,  —  Uchatius  steel. 

Oxidisiug  agency  of  air,  with  fusion, —Bessemer  steeL 

Oxidizing  and  reducing  gases,  —  Berard  steel. 

Wrought  iron  converted  into  ^teel  by  — 

Fusion  with  pig  iron,  —Martin  process. 

Fusion  with  charcoal,  —  Wootx  process. 

Heating  in  charcoal  without  fusion,  — Cement  steel. 

Heated  in  carbureted  hydrogen,  —  Mackintosh  process. 

As  steel  occupien  nearly  the  middle  place  between  cast  and 
wrought  iron  in  its  proportion  of  carbon,  it  may  be  prepared 
either  by  decarbuxizlng  pig  iron,  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  caus- 
ing wrought  iron  to  absorb  carbon.  The  proeesses  to  accom- 
plish these  ends  waj  be  arranged  under  five  principal  heads  : 
A,  Fabrication  of  steel  by  decarburimtlon  of  orude  or  pi& 
iron :  B,  by  carburisation  of  wrought  iron  ;  0,  by  mixing  a 
wrought  iron  poor  in  carbon  with  a  pig  iron  rioh  in  same ; 
D,  by  mixing  pig  iron  with  ore  (the  pig  yields  carbon  whichi 
reduces  the  ore  and  transforms  the  reduced  iron  into  steel) ; 
£,  direetly  by  means  of  ore ;    F,  oast  steel.    Subdividing: 


STEEL. 
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STEEL. 


th«M  Hyptenu,  we  hare  the  following  meibocb  under  each 
heeding :  — 

A.  —  VITHODS  or  DICARBUaiURG  TBI  CEDDS  IIOH. 

1.  Steel  obtained  bj  a  long  heetinr  of  the  erude  Iron  In  an 
oxidising  atmosphere,  the  metal  not  being  brought  to  fueion. 
(a)  Tunner'fl  method  in  eand,  where  the  deoxidation  i«  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  {b)  Jullien^s 
method,  in  forge  scaleii  or  f)|)athic  ore.  This  produces  mal- 
leable iron,  (r)  Heneeles'  method  in  steam,  id)  Thoman- 
method  in  carbonic  acid.  The  last  two  prooeteee  have  not 
been  employed  to  any  great  extent. 

2.  Natural  steel :  In  this  method,  employed  since  the  ear- 
liest times,  the  crude  iron  is  melted  in  a  refining  furnace 
with  wood  charcoal,  and  decarburized  by  the  ferrous  oxide 
of  the  scoria.    The  product  is  purified  by  repeated  refining. 

3.  Puddling :  Thitt  process  is  the  same  as  the  precctling, 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  but  is  practiced  in  a  rererber- 
atory  furnace  heated  with  coal.  It  is  necessary  to  purify 
the  product  by  repeated  refining  or  by  transforming  it  into 
cast  steel. 

The  construction  of  puddling  furnaces  has  undergone 
many  changes.  We  may  dititinguish  (a)  the  ordinary  pud- 
dling furnace  with  fixed  hearth  and  heated  by  coal,  (b)  the 
same  heated  by  lignite  or  ^leat,  (c)  the  puddling  furnaces  of 
Bchafhiiutl  and  others,  with  mechanical  rabbles  designed  to 
diminish  the  labor  so  fatiguing  to  the  worlunan.  These, 
however,  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  new  systems. 
(</)  The  Danks  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  is  formed  of 
a  hollow  cylinder  placed  horizontally,  and  turning  on  its 
axis,  gives  a  product  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  econom- 
ical. The  interior  lining,  however,  is  difficult  to  maintain. 
<'•)  The  Ehranwerth  furnace  has  a  horisontal  circular  hearth 
turning  on  a  vertical  axis.  (/)  The  Pernot  furnace  also 
has  a  cireuUr  sole,  which,  however,  is  not  horisontal,  but 
slightly  inclined,  so  that  during  its  rotation  the  iron  and 
scoria?  run  to  the  lowest  point  and  are  thus  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual motion ;  while  the  elevated  parts  of  the  hearth,  to- 
gether with  the  iron  and  scorise  thereto  adherent,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  This  furnace  re- 
alizes the  advantages  of  mechanical  puddling  without  needing 
anv  c^tecial  lining. 

4.  The  Bessemer  process  :  A  current  of  air,  finely  divided, 
is  passied  through  the  liquid  crude  iron.  The  carlwn,  sili- 
con, and  a  part  of  the  iron  bum,  and  the  temperature  is  so 
highly  elevated  that  the  iron,  decarburised  in  part  or  trans- 
formed into  steel,  remains  molten.  It  is  then  run  into 
molds. 

6.  B^rard's  modification  of  the  above :  Air  and  gases  are 
•alternately  introduced  into  the  retort  with  different  adTan- 
teges. 

6.  Peters^  process :  The  liquefied  crude  iron  in  a  rerer- 
beratory  furnace  falls  in  the  form  of  rain  in  a  vertical  cham- 
ber in  which  the  furnace  gases  also  pass,  and  in  which  air  is 
blown  so  as  to  decarburize  the  metal  to  the  desired  degree. 

B. — METHODS   BT   CAHBURIZATIOM  OP  WKODOaT  XftOlf. 

1.  Indian  or  Wootz  steel :  Wrought  iron  of  extraordlsary 
purity,  obtained  by  treating  a  very  pure  ore  in  small  cham- 
ber furnaces  by  the  direct  method,  is  hammered,  made  into 
ban,  cut  into  short  pieces,  and  placed  in  small  crucibles  with 
«  few  green  leaves.  The  crucibles  are  hermetically  sealed 
and  heated  for  a  long  time  at  a  high  temperature.  The  iron 
is  transformed  into  steel  by  uniting  with  it  the  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  leaves,  and  the  steel  even  partially  melts. 
These  half  melted  masses  furnish  the  famous  sword  blades 
and  plates  of  Persia  and  Damascus. 

2.  There  are  several  other  processes  resembling  the  Indian, 
which,  however,  are  not  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  There 
*re(a)  the  Mushet  process,  in  which  wrought  iron  obtained 

by  the  ordinary  refining  method  is  melted  with  powdered 
wood  charcoal.  (6)  The  Vickers'  process,  analogous  to  the 
preceding,  with  the  addition  of  oxide  of  manganese,  (c) 
The  Stourbridge,  Brooman,  Thomas,  and  Biuks  processes, 
based  on  identical  principles. 

3.  English  cemented  steel :  Wrought  iron  of  the  best  pos- 
sible quality  is,  in  the  shape  of  bars,  packed  in  clav  boxes, 
togPthcr  with  wood  chareoal  coarsely  pulverized.  The  heat- 
ing continues  for  two  or  three  weeks.    Without  melting,  the 

iron  is  chanc^cii  into  steel,  which  by  remelting  is  transformed 
into  cajtt  Ht4u>l. 

4.  Parry 'h  cupola  steel:  Fragments  of  wrought  iron,  melted 
in  the  cupola  with  a  larfre  consumption  of  coke  or  w(xmI- 
chareoal,  may  bo  transformed  into  Htt-el  or  even  into  cast  iron 
acconling  to  the  length  of  the  operation.  This  system  offers 
an  advantajfeous  method  of  utilizing  scrap,  and  requires  no 
special  apparatus. 

5.  Ohenot's  process  :  In  this  the  ore  is  reduced  by  heating 
it  pro^reiHivfly  with  coal.  A  non-melted  iron  sponge  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  ground  and  separated  as  well  as  pc-^fjible 
from  the  ganguos  by  the  aid  of  a  magnet.  La^stly,  it  is 
mixed  with  carboniferous  substances,  and  melted  under 
pre!*.-<ure.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  this  process  is  the 
difficulty  of  bcpuratiag  the  gaugues  without  losing  the  steel. 


6.  OHehardening  has  for  its  object  the  traurformatioD  of 
the Burfaoes  of  wrought  iron  objects  into  8teel.  It  i«  dtue 
in  two  ways,  (a)  The  pieces  are  placed  in  small  sheet  iron 
bozea  and  surrounded  with  chips  of  wood.  The  boxe«  ar» 
hermetically  closed  aud  heated  in  a  forge  lire,  for  15  or  sj 
minutes,  to  an  intense  red  heat.  They  are  then  remoTnl 
quickly,  opened,  and  their  contents  thrown  into  cold  wat^r 
whereby  the  exterior  steel  sheU  is  rendered  aa  hard  as  gbuv' 
(&)  The  pieces  are  heated  to  a  whitish  red  and  moisteo^d 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potaarium,  which  acts,  bv  its  cyanogen 
on  the  iron,  aud  transforms  the  surface  into  steel.  ' 

C.  — MCTHOna  BT  IVBIOM  OF  A  MIXT17U  OF  CAST  AJCD  WmOCQBT 

no9. 

The  two  materials  may  be,  both  or  only  one  of  them,  u^ed 
in  a  melted  state. 

1.  Hehsemer  steel,  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method.  The 
crude  and  wrought  iron  here  are  both  liquid,  while,  as  wc 
have  previously  said,  cast  iron  may  be  directlv  trani^fcraied 
into  steel.  The  method  most  followed,  and  which  ifa«i* 
most  surely  to  the  end  in  view,  consists  in  completelr  <ie- 
carburixing  the  crude  iron  in  the  converter,  and  in  adding 
to  the  melted  metallic  iron  a  rigorously  determined  quantity 
of  liquid  crude  iron.  The  carbon  of  the  latter  aff<rtii  the 
previously  decarburised  iron,  and  makoa  a  steel  contaiumg  a 
given  proportion  of  carbon. 

2.  Crucible  steel  is  obtained  by  melting  In  cnicil>le>  a 
mixture  of  crude  and  wrought  iron.  The  former  Uqarfies 
first,  and  slowly  melts  the  latter. 

8.  Martin's  steel  is  similarly  made,  bat  replaces  the  cruci- 
ble with  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  crude  iron  is  liqn*^ 
fied  under  a  thin  layer  of  scoria  on  the  concave  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  heated  to  an  intense  x«d-wlut«  brat 
by  a  Siemens  regenerator.  Scraps  of  steel  and  wrought  iron 
of  all  kinds  In  desired  quantity  are  added,  and  the  st«el  i* 
run  into  molds  of  cast  iron. 

D<  *—  MKTHODS  BT   A  MIZTCBK  OP  CAST  I&OX   AKD  OEX. 

Uchatius  steel :  The  cast  iron  is  granulated  by  running  it 
into  water  while  molten,  and  the  grains  are  'melted  with 
spathic  ore,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  wrought  iron  lo 
crucibles.  Tne  ferrous  oxide  of  the  spathic  ore  is  reduced 
by  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron,  and  the  surplus  of  carbos 
unites  with  the  wrought  iron  to  make  steel. 

B.  —  MBTHODS  BT  PBBPAEATXOK  DIBSCT  PKOM  THB  OIX. 

The  Siemens  direct  process :  The  ore  is  melted  alone,  with- 
out addition  of  reducing  material,  at  a  Tery  elevated  temper- 
ature ;  then  the  iron  is  reduced  and  transformed  into  wrought 
iron  or  into  steel  by  adding  coal. 


For  the  purification  of  steel  by  fusion,  cemented,  foiged, 
and  puddled  steel  are  employed.  To  improve  the  qualities 
of  the  steel,  and  notably  to  augment  its  hanlne«,  diverw 
substances  are  added.  Thus  we  have:  1,  silver  steel:  2, 
nickel  steel ;  and  8,  wolfram  or  Mushet  special  steel. 

The  Japanese  method  of  making  steel  is  to  mix  a  certain 
quantity  of  iron  in  pigs  and  iron  in  bars,  cover  the  mixture 
with  borax,  and  melt  the  whole  for  a  week  in  a  small  fire- 
proof crucible.  The  borax  serves  to  dissolv*;  the  impuriti<«i 
in  the  dross.  When  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  dxtM 
(which  floats  on  the  surface)  and  cooled,  it  is  hammered  hard, 
and  alternately  plunged  into  water  or  oil,  after  which  it  is 
cemented  sad  tempered.  The  mode  of  cementing  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  steel,  on  coming  from  beneath  the  hammer,  is 
covered  with  a  mixture  composed  of  clay,  cinders,  marl,  and 
chareoal-powder.  When  this  pbuter  is  drr,  the  whole  is 
subjected  to  a  red  heat,  and  the  steel  is  afterwards  coolfd 
very  slowly  in  warm  water  which  is  allowed  to  become  tepid. 
Steel  thus  obtained  is  not  very  supple,  but  extremely  hard, 
because  it  is  not  properly  tempered  or  completelr  freed  from 
its  impurities.  It  would  not  do  for  making  watch-spring«, 
but  is  used  by  the  Japanese  for  swords  and  sabres  which 
are  tempered  as  many  as  eleven  times,  and  knives  which 
are  tempered  four  times. 


{Metallurgy.) 
products :  — 


Greioer's    classification    of   iron 


Carbon,  per  cent      Iron  Series  (welded).    Steel  Series  (melted). 


0.  to  0.15 
0.15  to  0.45 
0.45  to  0.55 

0.55  to  1.60 


Ordinary  iron. 

Granular  iron. 

Steely  iron  or  pud- 
dled steel. 

Cemented  iron  or 
steel. 


Extra  soft  steel. 
Soft  steel. 


Semi- soft  steel. 
Hard  steel. 


STENCIL  PASTE. 
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STOCK  STONE. 


See  Spomoi  Pkoobss,  supra. 

Se«  *'Meeh.  Diet.;'  pp.  2368,  2864,  2866, 2866. 

neodenon  Stael     .    .     **/roit  1^,"  ziz.,  Feb.  1,  p.  16. 

Sten'oil  Paste.  A  mixture  of  any  ordinary 
pigment  with  chalk  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  to 
form  a  paste  of  the  required  consistence. 

Bten'cil  Pen.  A  pen  or  needle  reciprocated 
by  electric  or  pneu- 
matic force,  for  mul-  '* 
tiplying  tmcinirs,  etc. 
Fig.  2358  shows  a 
simple  form  of  pneu- 
matic pen. 

Sten'o-ohrome. 
A  print  showing  the 
colors,  shades,  and 
arrangement  of  a 
mosaic,  made  by 
forming  a  mosaic 
plate  of  colored  sec- 
tions similar  to  the 
one  to  be  copied. 

8 1  e '  n  o  Com- 
pr  ess'or .  ( Denial. ) 
A  spring  pad  for 
closing  the  saliva 
duct,  and  absorbing 
the  saliva  during 
operations. 

Step  Gage.    The  StemdlPen. 

standard  double  cor- 
rective gage,  Fig.  2359,  is  for  testing  and  correct- 
ing fixed  caliper  gages,  and  also  as  a  reference 
to  prove  dimensions  within  its  range. 

fSg.  2860. 


Double  CofrteHf}$  SUp  Ooge, 

Step  Head'stock.  In  a  watchmaking  lathe 
the  step  head  stock,  as  its  name  indicates,  has  a 
step  or  conical  bearing  at  the  rear  of  the  spindle 
to  reduce  friction.  This  head  is  for  pivoting,  jewel 
polishing,  and  other  work  requiring  very  high 
speed. 

Step  Pad.  The  foot-rest  or  tread  of  a  carriage 
step. 

Ste-re-om'e-ter.  An  apparatus  for  illustra- 
ting various  mathematical  problems. 

It  has  two  frames,  the  upper  one  being  a  square,  the  ddes 
of  which  are  three  feet  long  ;  and  the  longer  one  is  formed  by 
two  such  squares.  Both  frames  are  kept  in  position  by  four 
small  columns.  4/  in  height,  and  standing  on  four  Iqjs,  bj 
which  the  whole  is  supported  and  fastened  to  a  common  ta- 
ble. In  these  squares  graduated  cross-bars  (of  any  desired 
number)  are  fastened  by  screw-clamps.  They  move  hori- 
lontally  in  two  directions,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  square, 
while  similar  bars,  4^  long,  are  perpendicular  to  the  frames 
and  parallel  to  the  columns.  The  cross-bars  and  frameworic 
are  made  in  two  pieces  of  ^'  by  ^",  learing  between  them  an 
open  space  of  8-16'^,  in  wnich  again  a  simple  screw-clamp 
moves,  holding  a  needle  in  position,  perpendicular  to  the 
ban  and  frame.  These  needles  are  pieces  of  strong  common 
wire,  flattened  a  little  on  one  end,  with  an  oblong  hole  in 
the  end.  By  this  arrangement  a  mechanical  way  is  found 
to  determine  the  position  of  any  point  in  space  within  the  ap- 
paratus. The  shifting  of  the  cross-bars  (say  north  or  south), 
the  moTing  of  the  clamp  in  the  split  of  the  cross-bars  (east 
and  west),  and  the  moving  up  and  down  of  the  needle  in  the 
clamps,  are  true  repreoentationx  of  the  equations  of  a  point 
in  space.  The  position  of  an  unlimited  number  of  points  can 
be  determined,  and,  con.oequently,  any  solid  figure  can  be 
represented  in  contour  lines  by  drawing  wires  —  or,  better 
still,  elastic  silk  cords  —  through  the  corresponding  points. 


Stiffened   Chain   Sus-pen'sion    Bridge. 

The  first  bridge  of  this  kind  was  erected  at  Pitta- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1876-1877.  The  bridge  is  stiffened 
bv  means  of  rigid  cords  which  extend  (above  the 
chains),  at  an  unduviating  angle  from  the  toweis 
to  the  center  of  the  middle  span  (800  feet 
where  they  are  connected  by  a  hinge  to  allow  i 
expansion  and  contraction. 

Dtif'fen-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  trough  and  ]Mur 
of  squeezing  rollers  used  in  putting  the  BtiSening 
into  felt  hat  bodies. 

The  stiffening  is  to  enable  the  hat  to  maintain  its  shrae. 
a  thicker  stiffening  material  is  used  for  the  brim  than  for 
the  crown,  and  a  more  expensive  material  for  flue  hats  than 
for  common  ones.  A  solution  of  shellac  for  first-class  gooda; 
Irish  moss  and  glue  for  the  rougher  article.  Two  rats  ars 
employed  and  contain  the  respective  stiffenings  ;  the  whole 
hat  is  submerged  in  the  thinner  stuff  and  the  supemnoas 
matter  is  squeezed  out  of  it  by  passing  it  upward  between 
the  rollers.     The  brim  alone  is  dipped  in  the  other  vat. 

The  troughs  are  heated  by  steam  to  keep  the  stuff  liquid, 
and  the  hats  after  this  process  are  ready  to  be  blocked.  This 
is  the  shaping,  flattening  the  tip,  stretching  out  the  brim, 
etc.    See  1Ut-blocx»o  Machue. 

Stile  Bo'rer.  A  machine  for  boring  holes  in 
the  vertical  ^rts  of  a  window  or  shutter  frame. 

In  Fig.  2960,  the  two  vertical  bits  are  used  for  blinds  onlj, 
and  will  bore  without  any  previous  marking  or  lajiag  ont^ 

Fig.  2800. 


CoUnmi's  BUiui  Stile  Borer. 

8,000  holes  per  hour.  The  stiles,  after  being  Jointed,  am 
placed  upon  the  table,  with  a  ratchet  or  pattern  betwesn 
them,  the  lower  ends  of  the  stiles  resting  against  twoblockiL 
which  are  securely  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  pattern,  and 
are  bioved  over  the  bits  by  means  of  a  pawl  working  in  Um 
notches  of  the  pattern.  It  spaces  its  own  work  at  any  dis- 
Unce  apart,  from  V  to  If',  and  bores  the  entire  length  of 
the  fftile  without  stopping.  The  mortises  are  marked  on  the 
edge  of  the  stile  while  the  machine  is  in  operation,  from 
correvponding  marks  on  the  edge  of  a  thin  strip  which  has 
been  previously  laid  off  and  tacked  to  the  side  of  the  pattern, 
and  wliioh  can  be  replaced  with  any  length  required.  The 
borine  b4>ing  done  from  the  under  side  of  the  stile,  the  chips 
drop  freely  from  the  bits,  and  leave  the  holes  of  a  uniform 
depth,  so  that  the  pivot  of  the  slat  may  work  on  the  end  in- 
stead of  the  shoulder,  which  renders  them  leas  liable  to  bind 
or  stick  fast  on  the  psiint. 

Stock  Stone.     (Leather.)    A  flat  rectangnlar 
scoaring-stone,  5"'  or  6'^  long  and  0.5^'  thick,  fixed 
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in  a  stock  or  handle.  It  is  used  for  scouriDg, 
BtretchiDg,  and  removing  inequalities  in  the  leather. 
Stolcer,  Me-ohan'i-cal.  Henderson's  me- 
chanical stoker  (English)  has  a  fuel  hopper  placed 
orer  the  fire-door,  and  from  which  it  is  gradually 
fed  into  the  furnace  by  automatic  gear  driven  by 
the  engine.     See  Fig.  236 1 . 


Fijr,  2m 


Henderson's  Medmmtal  Stoker, 

Btone,  Ar-ti-fi'oial.  Stones  formed  by  a 
process  of  treating  a  combination  of  lime  and  sand. 

Ternikoff  exposes  equal  parts  of  lime  and  sand  to  a  tem- 
perature of  liV)^  C.  for  several  hours  in  the  presence  of 
steam.    The  material  is  then  pressed  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Glaser  mill»i  4  to  G  parts  fine  sand  to  1  of  slaked  lime  and 
exposes  for  three  days  to  a  hijrh  temperature  under  a  pres- 
•are  of  more  than  three  atmospheres  ;  it  is  then  presseil. 

Hoemer  subjects  limestone,  cut  to  shape  desired,  in  boiling 
water  to  5°  atmospheric  pn'ssure,  and  then  places  them  in 
an  alum  or  colored  bath,  to  color  as  desired.  See  p.  2892, 
"AferA.  Diet.'' 

Hammered  artificial  stone,  "  Iron  Age^''''  ZTiil.,  September 
7,  p.  8. 

Stone  Clean'er.  For  cleaning  stones  or  clods 
from  wheat  or  other  grain. 

Fig.  2862. 


Stone  Oeaner. 


In  Fig.  2362  the  tray  has  a  rocking  motion  on  its  support- 
ing bars,  the  crank  making  115  turns  per  minute.  The 
grain  placed  in  the  hopper  dischai^ges  at  the  lifted  gate, 
runs  over  the  slanting  board,  and  into  the  bed  of  the  trsj. 
It  is  divided  to  each  side,  and,  as  the  tray  is  pushed  laterallv 
back  and  forth  by  a  quick  motion,  the  contents  are  sorted 
according  to  gravity.  The  wheat  issues  at  the  rear  ports,  B, 
and  the  stones  at  the  front,  c,  the  lowest  part  of  the  tnj. 
The  apparatus  is  adjustable  for  inclination,  the  front  eud 
being  kept  the  lowest.  The  stonei  being  heavier  than  tb? 
grains  and  of  angular  shape,  resist  the  backward  blow  of  the 
oblique  faces  of  the  central  block  and  pursue  their  way 
down  the  slope  lo  the  front  while  the  grain  passes  out  at 
the  rear.    See  Skpaeators. 

Stone  Cleav'ing  Ma-chine'. 

stone  cleaving  for  dividing  granite  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  prismatic  steel  cutter  inserted  with  wedges  in  the  under 
side  of  the  hammer,  and  opposite  a  similar  one  below  on  the 
anvil  bed.  The  granite  block  to  be  cleft  is  pulled  on  rollers 
over  the  lower  cutter  (which  is  slightly  higher  than  the- 
rollers),  and  into  the  proper  position.  Then  a  rapid  seric:*  nf 
hlow!<  ifl  given  from  a  short  height,  followed  by  a  fctrwDg 
blow  from  a  great  height.  Thus  a  plate  is  cut  vercicaUv 
with  accurately  even  surface.  The  block  is  next  pu>hr.l  on 
one  plate-thicknesi«,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  The  piaco-i 
obtained  are  afterward  divided  into  cubical  blocks  by  m^u^- 
of  a  steam  hammer,  arranged  quite  like  the  former  except  tltst 
the  plates,  instead  of  lying  on  rollers,  are  placed  on  t^mail 
tables  resting  on  spiral  springs.  By  the  weig^ht  of  the  su>n^ 
the  springs  are  compressed,  so  that  the  stones  come  to  lie  on 
the  lower  cutter. 

Stone  Cut'ting.  The  modes  of  dressing  stones 
for  masonry  come  under  several  heads.  Unscjuarf  d 
etoues  or  rubble  are  perhaps  hardly  included  in  the 
definition,  but  may  be  included  for  completeness  uf 
statement. 
See  under  the  following  heads :  — 

Bush  hammered.  Pitched-face  stone. 

Crandaled.  Quarry  faced. 

Cut  stone.  Rough  pointed. 

Diamond  paneled.  Rubbed. 

Drafted  stones.  Rubble. 

Fine  pointed.  Squaxvd  stones. 

Peen  hammered.  Tooth-a^ed. 

All  stones  used  in  building  come  under  one  of  three 
classes,  namely :  — 

I.  Rough  stones  that  are  used  as  they  come  from  the 
quarry. 

II.  Stones  roughly  squared  and  dressed. 

III.  Stones  accurately  squared  and  finely  dressed. 

In  practice,  the  line  of  separation  between  them  is  not 
▼ery  distinctly  marked,  but  one  class  gradually  merges  into 
the  next. 

Stone  Cut'ting  Ma-chine'.  The  Tilghman 
sand  blast  will  execute  in  ten  minutes  what  would 
take  a  skilled  stone-cutter  a  whole  day.  The  pat- 
tern to  be  worked  is  cut  in  and  through  a  tint 
iron  or  wooden  plate  which  is  fastened  on  to  the 
stone.  The  jet-pipe  traverses  the  pattern  anil  the 
sand  cuts  away  the  parts  of  the  stone  not  prntected 
by  the  plate.  Common  sand,  crushed  agate,  and 
small  granules  of  iron,  are  used  in  cutting  stone. 


Fig.  2363. 


Stone  CuUing  Mackuu. 
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Atchison's  xtone  cuttor,  Fig.  2366,  has  two  tooU  arranged 
in  a  strong  head  piece,  attached  to  a  moring  pluten,  similar 
to  the  iron  planing  machine. 

This  platen,  with  the  head-piece,  is  made  to  move  forward 
and  backward  over  the  stone,  and  the  tools,  haring  a  per- 
pendjcular,  reciprocal,  rotating  motion,  cut  the  surface  at 
the  rafe  of  not  less  than  6,00U  blows  per  minute.  The  tools 
axe  semi-circular  in  shape  at  the  edge,  and  can  be  used  con- 
stantly for  at  least  forty-five  minutes  without  clianging  ; 
thus  one  set  of  tools  will  cut  not  less  than  270,000  blows 
without  re-sharpening. 

One  man  can  operate  three  machines,  and  sluupen  his  own 
tools,  which  sharpening  is  done  readily  by  the  use  of  a 
*'die.  ' 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  machine  arc  :  — 

The  slight  cutting  blows  produced  by  this  peculiar  mo- 
tion leave  the  surface  **  solid*'  and  free  from  "  stunning*' : 
all  **  wind  "  or  irregularity  of  surface  is  overcome,  without 
the  process  of  "  sighting '*  or  measuring:  the  edges  of  the 
stone  are  evenly  and  perfectly  cut  without  "chipping.-' 
This  principle  is  applied  to  machines  for  ornamental  as  well 
as  pUin  work,  in  cutting  moldings,  cornices,  ornaments,  let- 
ters, etc.,  on  all  kinds  of  stones. 


ng.2864. 


Stone  Li/Ur. 


Stone  Lift'er.  Shepherd's 
lifter,  Fig.  2364,  has  a  pair  of 
eccentric  lever  gripinj;  jaws,  piv- 
oted in  a  frame  formed  of  two 
parts.  These  parts  are  adjust- 
able along  each  other,  and  may 
be  secured  by  pins  so  as  to  shift 
the  jaws  nearer  together  or  fur- 
ther apart  in  order  to  adapt 
for  different  sized  stones.  The 
arms  of  the  jaws  are  connected 
by  chains  to  an  eye  plate,  and  to 
the  latter  the  hoisting  rope  is  at- 
tached. • 

Stone  Mold'ing  Ma-chine'.  In  Hunter  & 
Foihergill's  stone -molding  machine  the  chief  fen- 
tnre  is  the  employment  of  cutting  plates  of  different 
len«;ths,  all  lettered,  so  as  to  be  easily  picked  out 
and  set,  like  typcH,  to  mold.  These  being  built  on 
a  shaft,  revolve,  and  take  out  the  rough  or  waste, 
comparatively  near  the  mold,  when  a  tool  to  pro- 
file passes  several  times  over  and  finishes  the  work. 
The  stone  is  laid  on  a  cant-table  to  cant  to  the 
proper  angle. 

The  tools  in  the  planing  and  molding  machines  are  fas- 
tened to  holders  that  are  bolted  to  the  shafts.  There  is  a  pair 
of  tools  at  each  end  of  the  holder.  Although  the  holders, 
when  fixed  upon  the  8ha(t.«,  act  obliquely,  as  appears  upon 
the  stone  passing  uuder  the  cutters,  and  in  such  manner  as 
seems  incompatible  with  the  production  of  any  definite  form, 
they  are  nevorthelexs  so  arranged,  and  oo  act  as  to  turn  out 
moldings  of  a  large  .Mze,  with  many  meml)ers,  rough-cut,  with 
groat  accuracy.  The  work  is  finished  by  being  passed  two 
or  three  timt>s  under  cutting  or  scraping  tools  of  the  precise 
form  of  the  molding  to  1^  produced.     For  a  molding  of 

Fig.  23'55. 


many  members,  some  of  them  deeply  cut,  more  than  one  of 
these  finishing- tools  is  sometimes  employed.  Mitred  work 
Lb  also  executed  by  the  machines  wita  perfect  accuracy. 

Stone  Sep'a-ra-tor.  A  device  invented  bj 
Hignette  for  removing  stones  and  clods  from  grain. 
See  Stone  Cleaner,  supra. 

Stone  Splitting  Ma-chine'.  Brook's  split- 
ting machine  has  a  row  of  upright  square-shaped 
bars  of  steel,  bevel-pointed,  on  which  the  stone  sits. 
The  steam  hammer  has  a  currespoiiding  set,  with  a 
tooth  immediately  over  each  fewer  tooth.  The 
sudden  shock  disintegrates  the  stone  in  the  line  of 
the  teeth. 

Stone'i^are.  {Ceramics.)  Gres  cerame.  A 
class  of  ware  which  may  be  said  ^o  hold  a  middle 
place  between  hard  porcelain  and  fine  English 
faience. 

The  paste  in  eomposM  of  fat  clay  with  quartcose  sand,  and 
gives  a  very  solid  and  strong  ware,  varying  in  color  from  a 
pearl  gray  to  a  brown  red.  it  is  dense  and  impermeable,  and 
resists  corrosion  by  acids,  t>eiug  specially  adapted  for  table  use. 

Fine  varieties  consist  of  ornamented  objecttt  made  of  a  fine 
paste,  white  or  of  various  colon,  delicately  fashioned  and 
enriched  with  figures  in  relief,  often  is  paste  of  another 
color. 

Stone'ware  Force-pump.  One  for  pump- 
m^  acids,  bleach,  alkalies,  vinegar,  or  other  liquids 
injurious  to  metals.  The  woiking  parts  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  stone-ware,  and  the  gland  packed 
with  asbestos. 

Stone'ware  Kiln.  {Ceramics.)  The  stone 
ware  is  a  reverberatory  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
common  faience  furnace.     See  Faience. 

Stone'-work'ing  Bm'e-ry  Tools.  In  the 
tools  shown  in  Fig.  2387  a  is  the  sanding  disk;  B 
the  *'  B  Angle  Gear,"  for  emery  wheels ;  c  the  "  C 
Angle  Gear,"  for  buffing  wheels ;  d  fluting  roll ;  b 
disk,  for  cutting  medallions. 

Fig.  2808. 


Hunttr  4r  FothergUVs  Stone  Molding  Machine. 


Emery  Toob. 

I  For  plane  surfaces,  the  process  is  to  attach  the  sanding  disk 
I  or  spelter  rings  to  end  of  thr  flexible  shaft,  by  means  of  the 
'  "  B  Angle  Gear  "  ;  the  flexible  shaft  entering  the  hand  piece  P 
I  and  passing  the  disk  over  the  work  to  be  finished,  with  sand 
and  water  under  the  disk 
which  is  being  rapidly  re- 
volved. When  the  surface 
being  worked  has  been 
straightened,  the  sanding 
di.«k  is  removed,  and  the 
plate  carrying  emery  wheel 
is  uiMHl  in  its  place ;  when 
the  work  has  attained  a  suf- 
ficient smoothness,  it  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  and  then 
'*  buiTe<l  ■'  by  means  of  the 
dink  shown  in  "  Angle  Gear 
C.-'  This  buffer  is  made  of 
heayy  felt,  or  similar  mate- 
rial covered  with  canvas; 
it  is  revoWed  much  more 
rapidly  than  either  of  the 
preceding  disks,  and  the  sur- 
face being  finished  is  coated 
with  "Tutty,"  during  the 
operation  ;  finally,  a  second 
buffing  disk  is  ui^etl  without 
the  tutty,  which  bring*  the 
work  up  to  complctiou.  This 
process  in  varie<l  somewhat 
with    different  grades   of 
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One  for  excava- 
Fig.  2887. 


fftones.  but  i»  in  the  main  the  plan  adopted.  The  roll  D 
It  used  for  fluting  work  —  at  columns,  edgiues,  moldinn, 
etc., etc.  A  rougii  channel  ii*  cut  where  flute  is  desired,  the 
roller  placed  in  it,  and  rapidly  reTolred ;  sand  and  water 
is  alffo  used  m  with  the  sanding  dinks,  and  the  roll  is  passed 
back  and  forth  in  the  channel  being  cut.  In  this  way  chan- 
nels of  12'  long  can  be  cut  and  fini!*hed  in  a  frw  minutes. 
JB  shows  a  corrugated  disk  for  cutting  miHlaniouh  or  rosettes 
in  stone.  They  are  attached  to  the  ''  Angle  Gear  B,"  and 
held  up  to  the  work  to  be  done ;  uiwhI  a((  sanding  disks  they 
cut  rapidly  and  effectually,  doing  their  work  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Bton'ing.  {Leather.)  Driving  the  stock  stone 
over  the  leather  to  remove  inequalities,  stretch  it, 
and  render  the  grain  smooth. 

Ston'ing  Jack.  {Leather.)  A  machine  in 
which  the  jaek  is  furuislied  with  a  stock  stone  to 
work  the  leather. 

Stope.  {Mining.)  One  of  a  series  of  steps  or 
beds  into  which  the  upper  surface  of  an  excavation 
is  cut ;  to  excavate  in  the  form  of  steps  above  a 
drift. 

Stopping.  {Mining.)  The  act  of  stopiue  or 
breaking  down  the  surface  of  an  excavation  with  a 
pick. 

8to';ping  Drill.  {Mining.) 
ting  drifts  or  horizontally  ly- 
ing beds  or  stejw.  Fig.  2367 
represents  a  stoping  drill 
mounted  on  a  column,  with  a 
claw-foot  and  and  a  jack- 
screw  at  top  for  securin;:  the 
same  in  an  upright  |K>»ition. 
This  is  peculiarly  >ulapted  to 
amatl  tunnels,  ad  its,  and 
Slopes,  from  4^'  X  6'  to  6'  X 
6'  or  even  larger  drifts,  and  is 
a  simple,  cheap,  and  good 
arrangement  for  the  desired 
purpose. 

Stop  Plate.    A  metallic 
plate  in  the  inside  of  a  jourual- 
box  which  forms  an  end- bear- 
ing  for  the  axle  and  checks  its  ^'^        h?^"^**^      "^ 
eud-motion.      The    plate     is 
either  held  in  iwsition  by  flanges  cast  in  the  box,  or 
is  attached  to  the  journal  bearing  or  its  key.  —  For- 
ney. 

Stop  Watch.  A  time-piece  registering  sec^ 
ends  and  minutes,  used  in  making  tests  for  density. 

Goodwin's  "American  Gas-light  JounuU,^^  •July  8,  1876, 
p.  7. 
Minute  clock,  Ibid. 

A  time-piece  marking  fractions  of  a  second  which 
can  be  stopped  instantly  by  pressure  on  a  pin. 

Stor'age  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  A  secon- 
dary battery.  A  galvanic  battery  devised  to  act 
as  a  conservator  o?  electric  force  to  be  withdrawn 
as  required.  See  Hinston  ^  Thomson* s  battery, 
"Journal  Franklin  hist."  1880,  noted  in  ''Manufac- 
turer and  Builder,"  *  xii.  36. 

The  Faure  battery  is  thus  described  in  the  London 
"Times'':  — 

A  Faure  battery  (improrementon  Plant^>pi7«  seeondairt) 
■was  charged  with  the  electric  fluid  direct  from  the  ordinary 
OroTe  battery.  The  receptacle  consists  of  four  Faure  batte- 
ries each  about  h"  diameter  and  10"  high,  forming  a  cylin- 
drical ienden  Tensel  and  containing  alternate  strips  of  metal- 
lic leiu)  and  minium  wrapped  in  felt  and  rolleil  into  a  spiral 
wetted  with  acidulated  water,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a 
square  wooden  box,  measuring  about  V  cubic  and  weighing 
76  p<mnds.  This  was  protected  by  a  loose  wootlen  cover 
thr<»ugh  which  the  leaden  electrodcB  protruded,  they  being 
tiattene<l  down  for  convenience  of  transport. 

This  box  of  *'  elertric  energy  •'  was  sent  by  M.  Faure,  in 
Pnrif*,  to  8ir  VVm.  Thomson,  in  Glasgow,  where  the  "box  of 
clertrii'ity,"  was  receivetl  intact  and  |K)tent,  holding  by  meas- 
urement within  that  small  space  of  1^  cubic  a  power  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  l,lKW,OUOfooUpounds. 

Storm  Valve.    A  screw-down  valve  to  super- 


sede the  duty  of  a  gravitating  valve  in  a  ship's  side 
during  bad  weather. 

Stove  Truck.  A  truck  to  run  under  a  stove, 
having  a  platform  operated  by  a  lever  to  raise  the 
stove  o£f  its  fei  t.  The  lever  is  then  locked  and 
used  as  a  handle  to  guide  the  truck. 

Straight'en-ing  Block.  The  anvil  on  which 
buckled  saws  are  straightened. 

Strain  In'di-ca'tor.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining by  optical  means  the  extension  or  com- 
pression of  materials  under  strain. 

SlTomeyer *  ^^En^imeerCng,^^  xxx.ZSl. 

Strain  Meas'ur-er.  An  apparatus  designed 
to  meat^ure  directly  the  strains  to  which  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  any  structure  nre  submitted.  It  will 
o{)erate  in  any  position  whatever,  and  under  all 
|)0ssible  conditions,  multiplying  the  amount  of  flex- 
ure il^'elf,  —  a  result  not  always  obtained  in  appa- 
ratus of  this  nature. 

A  metallic  wire,  /,  is  attached  at  one  end  to  a  winged  nut, 
V,  which  allows  of  the  ini^trument  being  adjusted  for  use. 
This  wire  passes  over  a  pulley,  ;»,  and  carries  a  counterpoise. 
To  keep  it  from  slipping  it  is  held  by  a  »>niall  damp  plaetd 
in  the  channel  of  the  pulley.  The  latter  carriei^  an  index 
needle,  L,  which  multipllet>'  the  distance  tratorscd  by  its 
circumference  ten  times,  and  the  extremity  of  which  mores 
across  an  arc  graduated  in  millimet«rs.  The  index  needle 
also  moves  two  slides  which  show  the  maximum  of  elooca- 
tion    or    compression. 

The  apparatus  and  the  Fig*  2368. 

screw  to  which  the 
wire  is  attached  are 
mounted  in  two  differ^ 
ent  ways,  one  designed 
to  fasten  the  whole  to 
a  truss  rod  or  to  the 
foot  of  a  T-iron,aud 
the  other  to  attach  the 
apparatus  to  any  or- 
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seen  that  if  the  object 
to  which  it  U  attached 
elongates  or  shorteni, 
the  pulley  will  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  wire, 
and  the  lever  L  will 
multiply  the  actual 
amount  of  the  strain  exerted.  To  study  maximum  straini 
the  two  sliders  are  mored  up  against  the  extremity  of  the 
needle.  The  apparattu  may  be  used  on  parts  of  a  structure 
inclined  at  any  angle  whiUever.  The  eenaitiveness  of  the 
apparatus  may  be  known  when  it  is  stated  that  a  lighted 
match  placed  under  the  wire  will  cause  the  needle  to  be 
immeiliately  deflected  one,  two,  and  three  millimeters.  See 
Fig.  2968. 

Strap.  {Nautical.)  Or  ftrop.  The  band  of 
iron  or  rope  which  goes  around  a  tackle-block. 

StrasB.  ( Glass,)  A  variety  of  lead  glass  made 
for  imitating  gems. 

Straw'-bum'ing  Bn'gine.  An  engine  to  en- 
able persons  residing  in  countries  where  coal  and 
wood  are  not  indigenous,  or  are  only  to  be  obtained 
at  a  great  cost,  to  generate  steam  from  the  vegetable 
protlucts  on  their  estate.  In  Russia,  Hungary,  and 
on  the  l)order8  of  the  Danube,  this  engine  has  beeu 
found  to  economize  from  30  to  40  francs  (ter  da\ 
by  using  the  refuse  straw  instead  of  coal  and  wotnl. 
In  Egypt  it  is  used  for  working  the  irrigating  ma- 
chinery of  the  cotton  fields  with  the  refuse  cotton 
stalks,  and  actual  practice  has  shown  that  the  ref- 
use stalks  ni  a  crop  of  cotton  are  sufficient  to  gen- 
erate steam  for  working  the  pumps  for  irrigating 
the  land,  consequently  the  land  finds  its  own  fuel 
for  irrigation.  In  India  these  engines  are  used  in 
the  tea  plantations  for  driving  the  machinery,  and 
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STUCCO. 


Fig.  2869. 


Fig.  2371   has  a  roller  pjg,  2871. 

for  the  bolt  or  latch  to 
strike  against,  reducing 
the  frictioD,  and  forcing 
the  bolt  back  without 
noise. 

{Mining,)  The  exten- 
sion of  a  lode  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction. 

Stri'ker.  The  repru- 
lator    which    causes    the  strikx. 

pens  of  a  ruling  machine, 

in  perpendicular  work,  to  strikn  the  head-  or  cross- 
line  at  regular  intervals.     In  the  illustration,  Fig. 
2372,  are  the  cams  with  sloping  comers  for  opera- 
Fig.  2872. 


Straw  Burning  Engine. 

the  jungle  grass  which  grows  outside  the  tea-gar- 
dens is  used  OS  fuel  insteiid  of  coal  and  wf)od.  In 
some  cases  it  is  used  for  burninji^  the  refuse  of  the 
supjir-cane  from  the  mills.     See  Fig.  2369. 

Stream  Pence.  One  across  a  water-gap. 
A  common  form  hns  the  panels  pivoted  perma- 
nently to  the  part  iit  one  side  of  the  stream,  while 
the  o'ther  end  is  held  by  pins  that  will  either  break 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fre.shet,  or  allow  the  end 
to  rise  when  the  stream  renches  the  board,  and 
allow  it  to  swing  loose  from  the  pins.  Barbed  I 
wires  are  stretched  in  same  manner  with  a  floating 
block  attached  to  the  loose  end. 

Street  Car.  See  Steam  Street  Car,  su- 
pra. 

Street  Car  Mo'tors.  See  "Scientijic  Amer- 
ican Supplement,"  p.  2125,  for  an  account  of  the 
earlv  street-car  efforts  of  fjntfa  and  Todd;  the 
Lamm  fireless  locomotive  at  New  Orleans  ;  Baxter* 8 
engine  with  compound  cylinders;  Grantfiam's  en- 
gine (Eng.)  improved  by  Wood. 

Loftus  PerkiHs.     Belgian  Htreet-car  engine. 
Socictc  MetaUurgiqiie  et  Charbonmcre,  of  Belgium. 

JFVo7»f7.  B^d^  ^  Co. 

Mfiry  weather.  Hughes. 

Holt.  Kansome. 
Baldwin,  et  at. 

See  Oark-.t  ••  Tramways,  their  Con-  Fig.  2870. 

^ruction  and  Working."  London. 

See  aUo  Mekaraki  compressed  air 
street-car  motor.* 

Lamm  ff  Francq  fircleu  locomo- 
tive.* 

**Pari5  Exfiosition  (1878)  Reports,''^ 
•iv.  62-G& 

See  Stbam  Stbebt  Car. 

Street  Lamp.  Fig.  2370 
shows  a  tank  or  resen'oir,  ad- 
justed to  the  outside  of  a  street 
lantern.  Connected  with  the 
reservoir  is  a  pipe  and  valve, 
to  wiiich  is  attacned  the  solar 
gas  burner.  By  means  of  a 
chtmical  process,  the  liquid,  on 
its* passage  tlirouj«:h  this  burner, 
is  converted  into  gas,  which 
gives  a  bright,  steady  flame. 

The  material  used  in  making 
the  gas  is  re-distilled  naphtha        street  Lamp. 
of  72°  to  74<*  gravity. 

Strike.  The  piece  on  which  the  latch  of  a  door 
impinges  in  closing. 


StrUMT, 

ting  pen-beams  and  pens ;  the  cams  operating  shore 
line,  the  lifting  arms  and  lifter ;  and  the  cam  oper- 
ating gate. 

Strieker  Plate.    The  nosing  of  a  lock-keeper. 

Strop.  (Nautical.)  Preferably  s/rap.  The  band 
around  a  tackle- block. 

Stub.     1.  A  blunt-pointed  pen. 

2.  Short  files  for  finishing  in  and  around  de- 
Fig.  2878. 


Stvb. 

pressions;   has  a  holder  fitting  in  top  for  parts 
where  the  fingers  cannot  get.     See  Fig.  2373. 

Stuc'co.  There  are  two  species  of  stucco  used 
in  France  :  one  with  chalk  and  the  other  with  gyp- 
sum. 

The  chalk  lime  is  slaked  and  mixed  with  other  matters  in 
powder,     generally 


white  marble  dust. 
The  gypsum  stnccb  is 
similarly  ctMnpound- 
ed,  but  is  prlnoipally 
used  in  ^nterioxB.  To 
imitate  colored  mar- 
bles the  colors  are 
added  before  the  siu> 
face  has  entirely  dried. 

In  Paris  elaborate 
cornices  and  architec- 
tural moldings  a  re 
made  by  forming  them 
in  S'itii  by  means  of 
pattern  gage^  or  tem- 
plets, projecting  nails 
driven  into  the  wall 
8orving  to  hold  the 
pla-ter  in  relief. 

Polishing  is  done 
by  H  whet.<*tone  of  fine 
grain,  one  hand  hold- 
int;  a  sponge  with 
which  the  surface  is 
occn.'ionally  wetted. 
The  liist  poli!»h  i««  given 
by  II  piece  of  felt,  sat- 
urated with  oil. 


Fig.  2374 


^^^^^^^ 


!^i tiffing  Mir.Uii 
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Stuffing.  (Leather.)  A  mixture  of  tallow  and 
either  ueat'8  foot  oil  or  sperm  oil,  with  which  damp- 
ened leather  is  coated.  The  object  is  to  render  the 
leather  supple  and  impervious  to  water. 

Stuffing  Brush.  {Leather.)  A  stiff  brush 
used  in  stiiffinp:  leather. 

Stuffing  Ma-chine'.  A  steam  chest  into 
which  the  oil  and  tallow  are  introduced  and  rubbed 
into  the  leather  by  the  action  of  rollers  and  beaters. 
Sec  Via.  2374. 

StuU.  (Mining,)  A  framework  covered  with 
timber  or  planks' to  .8up|x>rt  rubbinh  in  working  a 
stope. 

Stump  Ez-tract'or.  In  Fig.  2375,  from  the 
center  of  a  tripod  is  suspended  a  ratchet  wheel, 
over  which  a  chain  i.s  loosely  thrown,  each  link  fit- 
ting in  a  corres|)onding  groove.  To  this  wheel  a 
lever  is  attacheil,  and  so  arranged  that  twenty 
pounds'  power  will  raise,  it  is  said,  a  ton.  See 
Figs.  6011-6016,  "Mech.  Diet.** 

Fig.  2375. 


Stump  Puller. 

Stump  piillfra  are  of  the  lever  and  claw  ntyle,  or  the 
tackle,  tog;j;le,  srn-w,  wiiKllai^M,  or  capstan  order. 

Stump  Joint.  The  form  of  joint  used  in  the 
folding'  earpciitor's  rule.  The  end.s  or  stumps  of 
the  parts  wlnii  in  line,  abut  agninst  each  other, 
and  allow  movement  in  only  one  direction. 

Sty'lo-graph'ic  Pen.   A  reservoir  pen,  shaped 
like  ji  pencil,  in  wliich  the  flow  of  ink  is  regulated 
by  pressure  of  a  stvle  upon  the  paper. 
*  Sub'cu-ta'neouB  In'atru-ments.  (Sunjical.) 
See 

Shrady's  naw,  knife,  and  bone  nmp,  Kij?  87,  Snpj)leniont. 
AftniM^  s  naw KiL'>    lo.  11,  Sii|.|iU)nent, 

Knife Fiir.  1».  Sui>(il<'iiitiit, 

Uypoilmnic  syrlntre P»tre!»  70,  71,  Part  I. 

TiftimniCx  ^^ Arnnimentariutn  ChiruT^iruin.'^  ' 

Sub'cu-ta'ne-ous  Saw.  One  to  hare  jind 
rouirlu'U  tho  ends  of  frairinents  in  bony  sections 
withont  injurini:  the  flrsli. 

Kit:.  2r!7fi  ronvi«tK  of  a  trorar.  feneJ«trHt©d  canula,  an<l  sfalT. 
with  hniulle  and  blunt  ••xtreuiity.     A  portiou  of  tUii*  ^IaO. 

Fig.  2376. 


Subcutaneous  Saw. 

at  a  f*hort  di«tance  from  the  extremity  i.<«  flntten^d.  one  edp', 
B,  hoinif  made  into  a  knif<'-hl;ide,  and  the  oflu-r  eile^,  c, 
biing  provided  with  Miw-tteth.     This  staff  is  intended  to  re- 


place the  trocar  in  the  canula  after  the  latter  is  introduced. 
When  in  ponition,  either  the  saw  ic)  or  the  knife  iB)  fd^ 
of  the  shaft,  according  to  the  way  the  latter  is  turned,  corre- 
sponds with  the  opening  in  the  canula. 

Subli-ma'tion.  (Mining.)  The  theory  that 
the  vein  matter  was  introduced  in  a  gaseous  condi- 
tion. 

Sub'ma-rine'  E-lec'tric  Light     Baruct  and 

Fig.  2877. 


^ 
*' 


^f^' 


Submarine  EUetric  Light, 

Foflt€rcom])ress  pure  oxygen  into  a  cylindrical  res- 
ervoir of  the  plate  iron,  under  a  pressure  of  iliirty 
atmospheres.  This  oxygen  is  supplied  by  a  flexible 
tube  to  an  alcohol  lamp  providi'd  with  means  for 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  prt>ducts  of  combustion. 
This  furnishes  a  brilliant  li^bt  for  a  period  of  four 
hours.  Heinke  and  Davis  use  a  glass  cylimler 
upon  the  diver's  helmet,  which  contains  an  ekrtiic 
lamp  of  |M»lislied  copj>er.  The  carbons  are  arranged 
to  last  four  hours  without  being  renewed.  1  he 
wliolc  apnaratus  weijihs  ab(»nt  27  kilograms,  and  is 
capable  oi  furni>hing  a  light  equivalent  to  iO«XiO 
>tahtlanl  caudles.     iSee  Fig.  2377. 

Ffg.  2378. 


Submarine   Grapple. 
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Sub^ma-rine'  Grap'ple.  For  recovering  arti- 
cles on  the  ocean  bed.  In  Fi^.  2378  the  grappling 
iin<rers  pivoted  in  the  head  of  the  block  are  kept 
4l intended  by  the  weight  in  the  center.  On  the  grap- 
pling of  an  article  by  one  or  more  of  the  claws  the 
weight  is  pulled  up  against  the  head,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  claws  close  around  the  article. 

Sub'xna-rine'  Gun.  Experiments  on  firing 
guns  under  water,  with  a  view  of  sinking  vessels 
by  penetration  of  the  hull  below  the  water-line, 
extend  over  a  long  number' of  years.  St.  Cyr,  1797, 
suggested  suspending  a  mortar  between  two  boats. 
Fulton,  1 814,  succeeded  in  penetrating  a  bulk  head 
by  a  cannon  fired  under  water.  Philips,  of  Indiana, 
1855,  Woodbury,  Boston,  1861-1 864,  arranged  ports 
permitting  guns  to  be  fired  from  below  the  water- 
fine.     See  "  Mech.  Diet.;*  p.  2439. 

Sub^ma-rine'  I*an]p.  One  for  explorations 
in  the  ocean's  depths.  The  electric  light  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  oil  lights  formerly  used,  requiring 
no  tubes  or  pumping  to  supply  air  to  the  flame, 
and  giving  a  sure  and  brilliant  light.  See  Fig. 
2379. 

Suc'tion  Fan.    One  for  withdrawing  the  chafif 

Fiir    2379  *°*^  ^*''*  ^^^^  ^^^' 

from  meal  as  it 
comes  from  the 
burrs,  by  suction. 

Suc'tion  Pipe. 
[Hyd.  Enq.)  The 
air-tight  pipe  under 
a  water-wheel,  tur- 
bine for  instance, 
which  in  tervenes 


Fig.  2880. 


The  pump  may  be  emptied  by  withdrawing  the  two 
ihown  near  the  top  of  the  suction-pipe. 

Sud'den  Grip 
Vise.  One  that 
can  be  opened  or 
closed  the  full 
play  of  the  jaws 
without  the  tedi- 
um of  turning  up. 
See  Fig.  2381. 

To  open  the  jaws, 
lift  the  handle  to  a 
horizontal  position  or 
as  high  as  it  will  go, 
and     draw     towards 

you.  To  grasp  the  work,  push  in  the  sliding  jaw  nntil  it 
presjies  agaiu.st  the  work,  then  depress  the  hiuidle,  which 
causes  the  jaws  to  securely  grasp  the  work  and  at  theaaoM 
time  locks  the  swivel. 

Fig.  2381. 


Suction  Primer. 


Sudden  Grip  Vise. 

Fig.  2882  is  a  complementary  vertical  section  of  a  beneh 
vise  devised  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  and  W.  H.  Knight,  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  invention  is  an  improrement  on  those  bench  vitv 
whose  morable  Jaw  is  capable  of  being  quickly  opi 

Fig.  2882 


Submarine  Lamp. 


between  it  and  the  level  of  the  tail  race,  ttelit^ved 
to  be  the  invention  of  Z.  and  A.  Parker,  of  Ohio, 
now  common  in  Europe.  It  makes  the  wheel  to 
be  placed  not  exceeding  30"^  above  the  tail  race  and 
yet  render  the  whole  fall  available. 

Suc'tion  Pri'mer.  A  device  to  charge  a 
steam  pump  ready  for  starting. 

At  the  extreme  right  in  Fig.  2380  is  a  small  force-pump, 
worked  by  hand,  used  in  chaiiging  the  main  pump.  Before 
starting  the  large  pump,  the  pet-cock,  shown  on  the  top  of 
the  shell,  is  opened,  and  the  primer  is  worked  until  no  more 
air  is  driven  from  the  cock.  Wlien  the  pump  in  cTidently 
full,  the  pet-cock  is  closed,  and  the  main  pump  is  then  ready 
to  be  started. 


Improved  Sudden  Grip  Vise. 

closed  by  hand,  and,  after  closure,  of  being  clamped  with 
great  force  so  as  to  grip  the  work. 

Ay  is  a  bench  top.  B,  a  portion  of  supporting  frame.  C, 
a  Tjse  frame  preferably  capable  of  being  swung  horiaontally 
about  a  vertical  bolt  V.  D  represents  a  movable  jaw.  E  the 
customary  wooden  shaft  of  same.  F  is  a  metal  rack  faa- 
teneii  in  a  rebate  on  under  side  of  jaw-shaft.  //,  a  step  or 
bearing  in  breast-l>oard  G,  for  fulcrum  1  of  bent  lever  J 
havinjt  treadle  projector  j.  K,  a  pawl,  which  when  the 
lever  is  forced  back  by  the  operator,  engages  in  rack  F,  and 
operates  to  preiw  back  the  sliding  jaw  D  with  the  great  accu- 
mulating force  of  a  toggle.  L,  a  stud  to  hold  pawl  clear  of 
ritck  when  lever  J  is  in  normal  or  inactive  position.  Af.  » 
gravitating  catch  which,  until  released,  holda  lever  /to  tti 
effective  or  gripping  condition. 


SUGAR.  872  SUGAR. 

Bvg'ar.    For  machines  and  processes,  see  pp.  2442-2452,  **Mech,  Diet"    J.  W.  Mallet's  report,  toL 
IT.,  Group  IIL,  Centennial  Exposition,  summarizes  the  sugar  making  process  as  follows :  — 

CAME  SUGAR. 


Cnnw  cut,  and  stripped  of  leares. 


Ja]c«  cxpre9W<l  from  raoefi.  Canes  cut  into  thin  slices  or  chips  by  zcTolving  koire^. 


In  prwten  with  intermittenc    In  presses  with  continuous  Slices  treated  with  water  in  a  series  of 

action  (reciprocal  motion).         action  (roller- mi lU).  diffusion  TesseU. 


Juioe.  Bagajise.     BagaMse.  Juice.    Sacctaartne  liqaid  from  Exhausted  chips 

diffusion  battery.  (baga^fie). 


Dried,  ui«ed  hh  Returned  to  Macerated  with  water, 
fuel,  and  the  flvld  as  or  treated  with  steam, 
ash    as    ma-        manure.        and  Again  pressed. 

nure.  * 

Exhausted  bagasse.    Weak  saccharine 
liquid. 


Blight  well  be  u«!ed  as  materinl  for  paper.      | 


Cleared  of  fiber  by  nettling  in  tanks. 


Dried  in  sun,  used        Spread  upon  lso<i 
as  fuel,  and  then  and   plowed  in 

ash  as  manure.  as  manure. 


fllmply  evaporated  to  dr>'neM,  producing        Liquid  heated  in  clarifying-pans, 
**conoiete,"  to  be  afterwards  refined.  with  atldition  of  lime  (often  of 

sulphurous   acid,  or   calcium 
aoidnulpbite). 


Skimmed.  Skimmed,  and  run  through  eoarse 

I  bag  filters. 


Clear  liquid,  boiled  i^cum.  Scum.  Clear  liquid,  filtered  through 

down    in    open  » animal  charcoal  (either  now 

pans.  Uhod  to  make  rum  or  after  partial  eraporation). 

I  (often  thrown  away).  | 

Allowed  to  cr}iit«lliie  in  coolers.  Ikiled  down  (sulphurous  acid  M)meHme«  added) 


Drained  in  Traniiffrn^l  to        Transferred  to  forms    Tn  open  pans.    Partl>  in  open,    In  vacuum-pan. 

centrifugal  potting  ca^ks,        or  molds,  and  drained.  partly  in 

machine.  and  drained.  I  vacuuiti-pan. 


Molasses.     Re-    Soft          .Molasses.    Re-    Soft  brown             |  Allowed  to  cr>sUllize. 

boiled    for  2d    cen-         boiled    for  2d    sugar  (often     Clayed  I \  partially  in  pan, 

products,  used    trif ugal    products,  used    called  mus-          or  I              |  then 

as  food,  or  to    sugar,      as  food,  or  to    coTado).          washed.  in  coolers. 

Bike  rum.  make  rum.  * * . 

Molasses  and  drainings.     Clayed  Trannferred  to  forms      Drained  in  cen- 

Rehoile<l  for   2d   prod-    sugar.  or  molds,  and  drained,    trif  ugal  machine, 
ucts,  u.xed  as    food  or 


to  make  rum.  Sugnr.  Washed  Oreen  Green  ^"gar.  Wa^h-J 
with  a  little  wa-  syrup.  syrup.  with  a  little  wa- 
ter or  8)  rup.                ' » '  ter  or  syrup. 

Used  as  food. 


Form  sugar  (nearly  white).  Drainings.  Drainings.       rentrifu<:al 

^^ ,  sugar  cry » ra  1« 

Returned  to  battery,  to  be  reboilcd.    (marlj  white). 


SUGAR   REFINING.    (Camf.  OR  Beet.) 


Raw  sugar  sifted  free  from  lumps  and  trash. 

Molted  down  with  water  (adding  a  little  lime-water). 

Clarified  by  addition  of  bullock's  Moo<l  and  fine  animal  charcoal,  and  heating  (sulphurous 
aciJ  now  often  used  to  tiaTe  blood,  and  this  fitep  very  often  omitted  altogether). 

Drawn  off,  and  filtered  through  bag  filter. 

Filtered  through  animal  charcoal. 

lloiled  down  in  vacuum-pan, 

.  (Filtratii'H  n«i)eated,  and  boiling  continued.) 


Cr}-sfalliied  iu  coolerr-  (iiUmmarine        Ury4fallised  par-        Boiled  down  dry  in  pan  (only  appli- 
added  if  neccs.«ary  for  coldr).  tinlly  in  pan.  cable  in  case  of  purest  syruit^). 


Tmn^ferred  to  molds,  and  drain,  d.  Drained  in  centriftical  machine. 


firr-en  >yni|j.  I^xif-sngar.        Centrifugal  sugar  crystals.  CIreen  syrup. 

Reboiled,  yielding  at  length      U^ed  as  food     Claved,  or  \va.thod.  Washed.  Used  as  food.     Reboileil,  vielding 

I  '- . at  length 

molasses.  Removed  from  uioId.>;.  inverted,  and  dried.  \ 

I  molasses. 

Suij.ir  loaves  trlmuied  hy  cuttinjj-knives. 


SUGAR  HOUSE. 
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Su'gar  House.  Plate  XL VI.  repregents  a 
complete  su^ar  house  as  manufactured  by  the  Com- 
pagnie  de  Fives  Lille,  at  Abbeville.  France. 

This  company  has  built  apparatus  for  operating  on  sugar- 
cane, for  Java,  Reunion,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and 
^ypt  In  the  laHer  country  one  etitablishment,  on  account 
of  the  Khedire,  is  adapted  to  work  1,800  tonnes  (ft.)  in  '2A 
hours. 

In  an  iron  building  11,100  square  meters  In  superficies  are 
arranged  — 

4  cane  mills. 

2  vacuum  pan  apparatus,  d  triple  ^et. 

4  vacuum  pan9. 

60  centrifugal  filters. 

2  stills  and  apparatus. 

8  rpctifien. 

And  various  accewiories  for  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugar, 
fermentation  of  the  molames,  revivification  of  the  animal 
black,  nuiworks  for  iigbtiog. 

Repair  8hopi*. 

A  battery  of  steam  boilers  of  collectiv«  force  of  2,600  horw- 
power,  to  fumiiih  the  motive  force,  and  the  heat  for  the  ap- 
paratuD,  is  heated  by  the  bagui^sc. 

Railways  of  a  total  length  of  22  kilomeU'rv,  with  the  neces- 
sary loromotiveii  and  rolling  otock,  bring  250,000  kilos  of 
cane  each  24  hours  to  themillN.  The  mill  has  cy  Undent  of 
800  millimeters  diameter,  with  an  endlewi  apron  cane  con- 
ductor 90  meters  long,  and  a  bagasse  conductor  of  12  me- 
ters. 

The  vacuum  apparatus  d  triple  ejffet^  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  the  far-end  of  the  gallery  to  the  left,  in  the  plate, 
will  concentrate  to  a  density  of  29^  Beaume,  2,200  hectolitci-M 
of  juice  per  24  hours.  It  i?  compoiicd  of  three  pauH  of  dif- 
ferent diameteni,  with  tubular  heating  coils  prt'^entint;  a 
total  heating  surface  of  300  square  meters.  A  circumferential 
difitribution  of  the  vapor  is  secuiud  by  meunii  of  an  envelope 
of  perforated  xheet  metal  interpo^d  between  the  ('lu>ter  of 
tubes  and  the  exterior  walls  of  the  vacuum  pan  \\\  nu-an:) 
of  a  central  vertiml  tube  of  large  diameter  placed  in  the  pwu 
the  juice  is  cauwd  to  circulate  rapidly,  and  great  activity 

J[iven  to  the  evaporation  by  bringing  fresh  quantities  of 
nice  in  contact  with  the  heating  surface.  .**ystems  of  pipen 
and  cockK  form  communication  between  the  juice  and  the 
Tapor  departuientH  of  each  pan,  ko  that  the  work  proceede  in 
continuous  onler  in  the  series  of  pans  upon  the  juice  which 
flows  through  them  in  .«ucceK.«ion. 

An  economy  of  OU  per  cent  \»  claimed  to  be  realized  in  this 
apparatus  over  the  single  actini;  pan.  An  aspirator,  feeding 
the  first  pan,of  the  sorie?*,  takes  the  place  of  the  monte-juf  :  a 
Tacuum  chumber  placeit  behind  the  third  pan  serve»  ii.<4  a  ns- 
ervoir  d'aypnation  to  a  pump  which  elevates  the  sirups  at  25° 
B.  into  the  filters  ;  a  tubular  condenser  has  a  double  action, 
in  condensing  a  portion  of  the  vapor  in  the  third  jmu  it  heats 
the  incoming  juice  to  a  temperature  of  35*^  to  40 '  C.  :  the 
other  portion  of  the  vapor  is  condensed  by  an  injection  con- 
denser; the  apparatus  is  completed  by  a  double-acting  air 
pump,  rji  aspirating  sirup  pump,  and  a  pump  for  the  water 
of  condensation. 

The  plate  shows  a  complete  installation  of  ap|>amtu8  for 
the  treatment  of  beet-root  juice  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  as  manufactureil  by  the  ComjiaaHie  fits  Fn-r^  Li/U. 
The  establishments  where  the  beets  are  ni.xpetl  and  the  pulp 

gresseil  are  situated  at  a  distance,  and  the  juice  is  convened 
y  subterranean  pipe-lines  to  the  centnillv  ttituateii  sugar 
factory  ;  the  system  of  Linard,  a«  described  bv  Maumene  in 
bis  *'  Traile  tie  la  Fab'icntion  du  iSMcr/,"  p««ge  207,  et  yetf. 

The  cartage  of  beet-roots  is  very  heavy  and  injurious  to 
the  roads,  and  the  area  of  beet  culture  which  can  be  made 
tributary  to  a  single  sugar  factory  is  not  very  large,  and  had 
been  so  frequently  reached  that  it  became  nece!<sary  to  de- 
vise other  means  of  transportation.  Hence  the  pi|)e-lines 
of  Linard.  Since  1867.  the  \ear  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  pipe-line  at  Mont  Cornet  (,4i>n''),  having  a  length  of  8 
kilometer*,  b<'et  rasping  works  have  been  constructeil  in  in- 
creasing numbers  and  at  greater  distances.  There  .were  in 
existence  in  1875,  240  of  these  lines.  One  of  them  serves  a 
factory  32  kilometers  (20  miles). distant 

The  juice  should  be  limed  at  the  works,  as  it  cannot  with- 
out injury  be  (M)ureii  into  the  pip<*s  in  its  natural  condition. 
One  per  cent,  lime  is  employed,  which  is  imuu'uiately  dis- 
solvetl,  and  prevents  all  altcrution  of  the  juice  in  its  travel. 
By  the  process  adopte*!  by  Maumen^  the  jnire  may  even  be 
kept  several  >ears  without  injury,  and  the  liming  to  ttie  ex- 
tent of  1  per  rent,  is  a  modified  application  of  the  process. 
Derosne.  about  1811,  was  the  first  to  suggest  quicklime  in  the 
purification  of  the  juice,  and  the  lime  kiln  or  furnace,  both 
for  the  milk  of  lime  u.mmI  in  the  preliminary  tn>atinent  and 
for  the  production  of  gas  for  the  subsequent  carltonation  of 
the  lime  in  a  suhfjequent  part  of  the  treatment.  i-<  a  ron>«tant 
feature  in  the  immense  .\urreri*s  which  dot  the  landi^cupe  in 
the  northern  pjirt  of  France  and  the  south  of  Belgium. 

After  iining,  the  juice  is  all<>\««'l  t<t  re|>o«.e  for  24  hours 
and  then  the  limpid  liquid  is  pumped  info  the  pipe,  which  is 
buried  below  the  line  of  frost,  uud  reaches  from  the  rdptrie 


to  the  sucrerie.  The  pipe  may  vary  from  2.6"  to  b"  in  diam- 
eter, according  to  the  amount  of  juice  to  be  delivered,  gen- 
erally along  a  roadside,  where  the  canionnitr  can  observe 
any  leak,  which  always  shows  itself  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  highest  parts  of  the  conduit  are  provided  with 
air  traps  to  allow  air  to  escape  and  avoid  {coups  dt  Mier) 
concussion.    See  Air  Trap. 

The  condition  of  the  juice  is  verified  from  time  to  time, 
on  arriving  at  the  factory,  to  determine  the  proportions  of 
lime  added. 

The  advantages  of  the  pipe-line  system  consist  in  spread- 
ing the  work,  as  the  rasping  and  pressing  require  a  much 
larger  number  of  men  than  the  subsequent  operations,  and 
they  are  left  in  their  villages  near  to  their  work  and  their 
fields  ;  the  saving  in  hmiling  and  det4>rioration  of  the  roads ; 
leaving  the  pulp  on  the  farms  for  cattleand  sheep  feed  ;  the 
convenience  of  buying  the  juice  by  the  saccharometer  degree 
instead  of  by  the  weight  of  the  beets  of  such  varying  quali- 
ties. 

The  conduit  is  used  about  4  months,  the  length  of  the 
beet-working  season. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  the  plate  will  work  up  the  juice 
of  80,000,000  kilos  of  beets  in  a  84>ason  of  three  months.  It 
employs  carbonating  boilers  of  300  hectoliters  capacity  ;  the 
vacuum  pan,  d  triftle  ejfet,  will  concentrate  10,000  hcctoliten 
of  juice  in  24  hours 

Su'gar  Spile.  A  spile  or  spuut  driven  into 
the  suo;ar-tree  to  conduct  the  sugar-water  or  sap  to 
the  bucket.  Commonly  made  of  alder,  although 
the  iron  spile  to  hang  the  bucket  on  is  extensively 
used. 

Su'gar  Teat'er.  Apparatus  for  testing  grape 
sugar. 

In  using,  phice  the  metallic  cup,  in  Fig.  2883,  on  the  scale, 
and  balance  it  with  weight  not  numbered.    Then  place  tho 

Fig.  2383 


small  weight  /  on  the  scale,  and  in  the  cup  R,  put  enough  of 
the  suKar  you  wish  to  test  to  exactly  balauce.  Now  place 
the  large  weight.  2,  on  the  scale,  and  pour  into  the  cup  a  small 
(juaniity  of  irarm  water  to  dissolve  the  sugar;  when  dis- 
solves! add  cold  water  enough  to  balance.  Then  pour  off  the 
solution  into  the  gla.«s  jar,  and  test  it  with  the  hydrometer 
and  thermometer.  The  hydrometer  indicates  the  percentage 
of  saccharine,  while  the  thermometer  shows  any  irregulari- 
ties or  discrepancies  of  the  hydrometer.  The  degrees  below 
zero  on  the  thermometer  (Centigrade)  are  to  be  subtracted, 
the  degrees  above  zero  are  to  be  added.  Each  degree  on  the 
thermometer  is  equal  to  1-10^  on  the  hydrometer.  For  exam- 
ple, the  hydrometer  indicates  85'^,  the  thermometer  8^  above 
zero.  This  8  is  to  be  added  to  85,  making  85  and  8-10  per  cent. 
If  the  thermometer  should  indicate  8  Ijelow,  it  would  b^ 
nece8.<iary  to  deduct  .8  from  85,  which  would  make  it  84  2  \ 

Sul'ky  Plow.  The  Deere  &  Co.'s  Gilpin 
Sulky  Plow,  Fij:.  2384,  is  an  iron  and  steel  plow 
with  the  exception  of  the  tonpue  and  eveners.  It 
is  usually  drawn  by  tiiree  horses  abreast,  one  horse 
and  one  wheel  in  the  furrow. 

The  team  is  hitched  directly  to  the  end  of  the  plow  beam 
in  the  natural  way.  and  the  plow  is  of>erated  by  a  single 
lever,  that  UhU.s  it  in  the  irround  at  various  depths,  so  that 
it  cannot  jump  out  on  encountering  clod"  and  trash. 

The  sulkv  plow  of  the  Sacket  I'low  and  I'hiverizer  Co., 
of  New  York,  has  two  plows  ,«o  arranged  and  run  that  one 
plow  skims  olT  the  surface  sods,  stubble,  and  weeds,  and 
throws  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  previous  furrow,  where 
they  are  pre-i-eil  down  nml  cut  by  an  Iron  wh<M*l  with  curved 
knives,  or  sharp-edge<|  cross-lmrs,  around  its  rim. 

Following  this  skim  plow  is  a  main  plow,  which  takes  up 
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Thr  [here  SaUiy  Plow. 

the  cleared  soil  to  any  depth  desired,  and  throws  it  inside  of 
the  iron  pulverizing  wherl.  An  this  wheel  rolls  along,  the 
soil  is  lifted  and  thrown  against  its  cutting  hars  and  points, 
and  these  pare  and  break  it  finely,  dropping  it  out  loosely 
behind,  putting  not  an  ounce  of  pressure  upon  it,  but  leav- 
ing it  light  and  porous  and  aerated  (tiUed  with  air). 

Surphate  of  Lead  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.) 
The  invention  of  M.  Bec(iuerel;  consistinjf  of  zinc 
in  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  lead  in  sulphate  of  lead. 
As  improved  by  Msirie-Davy,  it  consists  of  a  verti- 
cal series  of  tinned  iron  pans  ;  each  pan  has  a  zinc 
disk  fastened  l>eneath  it,  and  is  coated  inside  with 
pulverized  sulphate  of  lead,  moistened  with  water. 
The  battery  is  put  in  operation  by  pouring  water 
into  the  pans. 

Pr«5coi/*.« '•EZ/r/nViVy " •79. 

Niaudety  American  translation l'"»0, 

Moseley's  modification,  ''EtxiiUsh  Mechanic''^  .    .  •xxiv.  463. 

Sul'phate  of  Mer'cu-ry  Bat'te-ry.    {Elec- 
triciti/.)     A  battery  in  which  sulphate  of  mercury 
is  the  exciting  solution.     See  Mercury 
Battery;  Marie-Davy  Battery. 

Beaujil's  sulphate  of  mercury  battery 
has  a  solid  depolarizer.  —  "*Tfl<q.  Jour.,^' 
*  vi.  397. 

Sul'phur  and  Am-mo'ni-a  Test. 
In  order  to  detect  ammonia  or  sulphuret- 
ted hydroj^en  in  illuminating:  tras  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allow  a  jet  of  the  pas 
to  blow  upon  a  piece  of  turmeric  or  red- 
dened litmus  pa|)cM'  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  the  former,  or  upon  acetate  of 
lead  j)aper  for  the  latter. 

Dr.  Tietheby's  sulphur  testing  apparatus  is  a 
meter  with  dial  arruniretl  to  show  niiy  consuinp- 
tioii  fn.iii  01  to  l,OtHi  cubic  ft-et,  a  "«i«iiil>le  dry 
gnviTiior  tirtcil  witfi  a  reirnlfttinp  rock  to  inniu- 
t.-iin  MM  UMVnryinc  nite  of  consiimption  un<lcr  the 
UMial  -treet  iMT-isure,  connected  to  tube  pa.ving 
tliroiiu'h  fh«'  staiul,  and  Iea<linj»  to  n  Le>j|ii'  l>urn- 
er,  under  wlncli  stamls  a  ;rlasM  J»cnker  containing 
the  nM|iiiyite  >|uanfity  of  Ktan<lnrd  liquid  ammo- 
nia. On  this  i)cak«'r  i.«  )>lar.-il  a  glass  funnel  passintr  up 
throutrh  the  burn«'r.  and  covt-ring  it  ix  a  f runipet-shapod 
glass  tube  gniduall\  dccn-a.-ing  to  about  ■"}"  apcrlnre  at  the 
top,  wh«'r«'  it  |ias^<'s  throiiu'li  the  neck  of  tiie  large  irla^s  c\  1- 
inder,  \\bi«h  lias  :i  b<-nt  i:l:i«s  tube  at  the  other  end  lising 
at  au  aniile  of  about  4')  ,  tiic  r:it«' of  «-oiisiMniniou  bring  «.»ne 
cubic  foot  \ivr  hour.  An  apjvaratus  for  ainmoni:i  can  be 
«U|i|iiird  with  the  aVxive,  con^i^ting  of  an  amuioida  tuV)e, 
with  bulb,  etc..  at  a  snrill  .tdditKtnal  cost,  as  rlw  njct.-r  and 
govf-rnor  <an  be  u«:rd  —  proper  connections  bi-inij  made  —  to 
pass  the  gas  thrttugh  the  meter  "utter''  theauunonia  appara- 

tUi4. 

Sul'phur  Con'crete.  Mix  to<rether  19  lbs. 
sulpliur  and  42  lbs.  pulverized  .stoneware  and  glass. 
This  mixture  is  exposed  to  geutle  heat  until  the 


sulphur  melta,  when  the  mass  is  stirred  until  it  has 
become  thoroughly  homogeneous  and  i^  then  run 
into  molds  and  permitted  to  cool.  When  required 
for  use,  it  iB  to  be  heated  to  248°  Fah.,  at  which 
tem{>erature  it  melts,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

At  230°  Fah.  it  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  and, 
it  is  said,  preserves  its  solidity  in  boiling  water, 
unites  stone,  is  waterproof,  resists  acids. 

Sul'phu-rine.  A  new  metallic  compound. 
Sulphides  of  metals,  combined  with  molten  sulphur, 
form  a  liquid,  which  on  cooling  becomes  a  homo- 
geneous mass  of  dark  gray  color  and  possessing 
^reat  tenacity,  while  it  is  not  affected  by  the  atmr>s- 
])here,  and  resists  acids  and  alkalies  well.  It  has 
a  comparatively  low  melting  point,  320°  Fah.,  and 
expands  in  cooling  so  that  it  Hlls  molds  very  ai'cn- 
rately,  .«*o  well  indeed  that  the  marks  of  a  finjrer  on 
a  plate  of  glass  are  repixniuced.  Experiments  are 
being  made  to  test  its  adaptability  for  priming 
and  stereotyping  purposes,  aud  casts  from  gelatine 
molds  have  been  made  without  destroying  them. 

Sump.  (Mining.)  That  part  of  the  shaft  be- 
low the  platform  used  for  recei\'ing  water. 

Sun  Bum'er.  A  burner  for  a  mineral-oil  lamp, 
provided  with  a  chimney  that  is  wide  at  its  bjise, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  thin  circular  metallic  plate, 
cut  with  indentations  around  its  outer  edge,  the 
metallic  points  acting  as  springs  to  hold  the  chim- 
ney in  place. 

Surt  Boat  Fig.  2385  represents  a  novel  snrf 
boat,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Richard  Tucker  of  Wis- 
casset.  It  is  a  circular  l>oat,  with  c-onvex  upper 
and  lower  surfaces,  and  its  entire  interior  forms 
a  reservoir  for  holding  compressed  air  to  be  used  in 
the  propulsion  of  the  boat. 

The  propelling  device  conf1iit8  in  air  nozzles  projecting  to- 
wards the  fftern,  one  being  placed  in  eftch  apace  between  the 
keels,  of  which  there  are  several.  The  air  nozzles  have  ralvea 
that  are  operated  from  the  deck.    The   boat  if^  i^teered  hy 

Fig.  2385. 


I  Surf  Boat. 

cloning  the  air  valves  on  one  ride  or  the  other,  as  xnay  be  n- 

;  quin'd. 

Sur'face  Con-den'ser.  One  form  of  surface 
condenser  is  recommende<l  by  Appleby,  where  the 
supply  of  water  is  limited  or  costly,  a  jrood  vacuum 
iHMUg  stated  to  be  more  readily  alt.iinable  l>y  it  th.in 

I  by  any  other  metho<l  of  condensation.  iVs  it  is  a 
circulating  system  in  which  the  boiler  is  snp])lied 
from  the  hot  well,  the  loss  of  water  fn>m  steam 
pM.«».«<ins  info  the  atmosphere  is  but  small,  and  the 
siiving  in  the  avoidance  of  scale  is  a  marked  advaii- 

I  tage  in  some  localities.    It  is  used  for  steam  eo- 
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^nes,  vacuum  pans,  and  elsewhere,  when  a  vacuum 
IS  desirable. 

The  condenser  is  a  vertical  series  of  horlsonUl  copper  steam 
pipeti,  with  cushion  boxes  at  each  end  connecting  with  Ter- 
tii-al  hollow  columns.  Above  is  a  copper  trough  with  serra- 
ted edges,  from  which  water  trickles  down  orer  the  pipes 
and  falls  eventually  into  the  hot  well  from  which  the  boiler 
is  supplitnl. 

The  idea  has  been  developed  for  some  time  in  various 
branches 

The  ordinaury  tubular  condenser,  in  which  the  coil  is  sub- 
merged in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  differs  in  substantial  re- 
spects (Fig.  1416,  **Mech.  Diet."),  and  the  condenser  for 
alcoholic  vapors  of  sugar  has  also  the  cistern  in  which  the 
coil  is  submerged. 

The  Derosne  condenser,  however  (Fig.  1421,  "  Mech. 
Diet.'''),  one  of  the  train  in  the  sugar  apparatus,  haa  the 
same  appearance  as  the  Ap- 
pleby steam  condenser, 
but  their  purpose  and  ap- 
plication are  essentially 
different.  In  the  Derosne 
the  pipes  are  heated  by 
steam,  and  the  sugar-cane 
juice  from  the  defecator 
triclcles  over  them,  being 
heated  and  partially  evap- 
orated on  its  way  to  the 
vacuum  pan. 

In  Appleby's  the  steam 
in  the  pipes  is  condeuAeil 
to  form  a  partial  vacuum 
in  front  of  the  piston,  and 
the  water  heated  thereby 
supplies  the  boiler. 

For  other  systems  of 
pipeM  in  somewhat  similar 
relutioii,  see  Brer  Cooler, 
Fig.  631,  "Af?rA.  Diet.''; 
Liquid  Cooler,  Figs  2966- 
296?*,  ''Mech.  Diet.''; 
Wort  Cooler,  Figs.  7360-7372,  7364,  "Mech.  Diet.,''  etc. 

Sur'face  Grinding  Ma-chine'.  Thomson's 
surface  grinder,  Fig.  2386,  has,  depending  from 
overhead,  driving    arrangements,   constructed    to 

Fig.  2886. 


latter  is  moved  sideways  on  the  carriage,  which  traveraea  <m 
rails. 

Sur'face  Mold'ing  Ma-chine'.  Boult's 
carver  and  moulder  has  a  quick,  reverse  motion 
and  double-edge  cutters,  cutting  designs,  either  plain 
or  molded,  on  the  surface  of  the  lumber  in  the  solid 
wood.  It  molds  any  production  of  the  scroll  saw. 
It  routs  for  stairs  and  pew  ends,  grooves  and 
grounds  for  inlaying,  and  veins  and  traces  for 
carving. 

Sur'face  Pla'ner.  The  Farrar  surface  planer. 
Fig.  2387,  is  a  machine  of  a  large  size,  intended  for 

Fig.  2887. 


TTiomson,    Uterne,   If    Co.^s  ( Glass;ow,    Scotland),    Surfact 
Grinding  Machine. 

grind  and  buff  the  Hurfaces  of  work  too  large  or 
heavy  to  be  taken  to  the  ordinary  grinding  ma- 
chine?. 

The  illustration,  Ki^.  23^5,  shows  the  machine  in  poMHon 
for  flni.^hing  the  cxt«'rior  of  a  firt'-proof  safe,  which  is  run 
bfueath  it  upon  n  truck. 

The  machine  carries  a  con«oIidHte<l  emt»ry  wheel  14''  in 
diameter  by  2"  broad.  When  rtMinirtHl  for  bufflnj?.  fhe 
emery  wheel  is  removal  and  a  buff-wlieel  with  spindle  and 
pulley  complete  put  in  its  place. 

The  machine  carrioj*  its  own  countershaft  with  fast  and 
loo!»e  pulleys.  The  frame  and  grinding  wheel  are  balanced 
by  the  weight  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  frame,  so  that  the 
operator  has  easy  and  complete  control  In  moTing  the  grinder 
or  buffer  backward  and  forward  over  the  work,  while  the 


planing-mills,  boat  builders,  etc.  It  has  a  station- 
ary cylinder,  convenient  to  have  the  countershaft 
either  on  the  floor  or  overhead .  It  cames  three 
knives  with  steel-lip  chip  breakers  and  steel  jour- 
nal, with  pulley  for  two  driving  belts  running  in 
self  oiling  boxes,  with  a  wrought-iron  bonnet,  that 
can  be  swung  clear  of  the  cutters.  The  rollers 
have  foldiny:  weighted  levers  that  are  self-adjust- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  lumber. 

SuB-pen'sion  Ap'pa-ra'tna.  (Surgical.)  To 
support  a  wounded,  luxated,  or  fractured  limb. 
Generally  a  splint  with  means  of  suspension  from 
a  frame.  Illustrations  of  the  following  are  in 
Tiemann^s  "  Armamentarium  Chiriirgicum"  Part 
IV.:- 

Smith's  anterior  splint  for  the  leg.  Fin.  120,  154. 

Hogflfn'.%  suspending  apparatus.  Fig.  Itf" 

Salt's  cradle  or  swing. 
Fig.  166. 

Clark's  suspended  splint. 
Fig.  157. 

Buck's  suspension  appa- 
ratus, Fig.  174. 

Sayrf's  8us(>ension  appa- 
ratus, Figs,  ly:^,  194. 


> 


Swage  Rock. 
A  tool  for  swaging  up 


Svrage  Block.   A 

large    perforatejl    and 

indented  iron  bloek  for 

swaging  iron   into   its 
I  desired    shape.      See 

Fig.  2388. 
Swa'ging  MalTet. 

artificial  i>hite8.     Fig.  2388  represents  formers  ^isell 

in  silversmith's  work. 
I      Swan'-neck  Nee'dle  For'ceps.    {Surrjical.) 

An  instrument  for  use  through   curved   passages 

diflScnlt  to  rejich. 
I      Swash  Plate.     A  plate  set  obliquely  on  its 
I  axis  and  acting  as  a  cam  in  a  line  panillel  to  the 
I  shaft. 
'      Sweat  Rolling  Ma-chine'.    A  machine  for 
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tarning  the  edge  of  the  sweat-leather  lining  of  hata 
to  prevent  ita  marking  or  hurting  the  forehead. 

Fig.  2389. 


Swaging  MaUets. 

The  machine  has  two  rollers  geared  together  and 
supported  in  a  frame,  the  upjier  one  held  down  by 
a  rubber  sprinjr  to  allow  it  to  yield  to  the  varying 
thickness  of  the  leather. 

Sweat  Sewing  Ma•chine^  A  machine  for 
sewing  the  sweat  lining  in  hats.     See  Fig.  2390. 

FJg.  2890. 


Sweat  Sewing  Machine. 

Sweep.  (A(jr{c.)  A  kind  of  plow  used  in  cul- 
tivating crops  pitiuted  in  rows,  corn  or  cotton  for 
instance.  The  term  is  especially  applied  in  cotton 
cultivution,  the  share  or  shares  being  wide  and  cul- 
tivating a  wide  sjiace  to  a  moderate  depth.  By  the 
inclination  of  the  share  to  the  line  of  draft  the  soil 
is  cast  sideways  and  may  throw  it  either  away  from 
the  plants  while  small  or  towards  the  row  when 
thev  are  more  advanced.     See  Cottox  Sweep. 

dweep  Rake.  The  rake  that  clears  the  table 
of  a  self-rake  reaper. 

FiK'.  2391. 


Sinriiig'iiig  Valve.  A  swinging  straightaway 
check  vane.  The  clapper  swings  on  a  pin  loosely, 
and  the  disk  being  made  separately  can  be  ground 
in  the  same  as  other  valves. 

Swing  Mo'tion  Gtoar.  (Hailtraif.)  The  ar- 
rangement of  parts,  —  consisting  of  bolster,  sprin?- 
plank,  swing- hangers,  pivots,  and  pins,  —  suppo^^ 
mg  the  springs  and  truck-bolsters  by  which  a  car 
is  enabled  to  swing  laterally  on  the  truck. 

Swing  Saw.  The  swing  cut-off  saw  is  used 
for  cutting  up  stuff  for  packiuj;  boxes,  Pt<r.  It  has 
counter  shaft,  hangers,  and  pulleys. 

Switch.  For  descriptions  of  switches,  croiiji- 
ings,  turn-outs,  and  frogs  on  Pennsylvania  KaW- 
road,  see  report  of  F.  ^lataper.  *'('entaimal  EAi- 
bit  ion  Heports**  vol.  vi..  Group  XVI II.,  p.  68. 

Switch'ing  Eye.  (Hmluay.)  A  cast-iron 
socket  on  the  corner  of  a  freight  car  to  whicli  a 
chain  or  push  bar  may  be  applied  by  an  engine  on 
an  adjoining  tnick. 

Switch-ing-in'  Plug.  {Electricity.)  A  \\ug 
having  its  two  bruj^s  sides  insu- 
lated from  each  other  by  a  strip  ^''K-  2392. 
of  hard  rubber  and  provided  wiih 
a  handle  of  the  same  material. 
The  sidc^  are  adapted  by  binding 
screws  to  be  connected  respec- 
tively with  the  terminals  of  a 
loop  or  relay  circuit  so  that  when 
thrust  into  a  ])lug-hole  the  two 
sides  of  which  are  similarly  in- 
sulated and  connected  with  the 
line  terminals,  the  said  loop  and 
line  will  l>e  in  one  circuit. 

Switch  Ta'ble.  The  Jones 
(Fig.  2393)  is  a  telephone  ex- 
change switch  l)oanl  or  table 
through  which  ail  the  subfcribers  SwitcMing-in  Ping. 
can  at  any  time  communicate 
with  each  other.  It  is  composed  of  the  following- 
component  parts  :  — 


Swing  Chum. 

Swing  Churn.  A  box  churn  suspended  on  the 
pivoted  bed  irons  of  the  folding  frame  on  which  it 
swings.     See  Fig.  2391. 


Telephone  lever  switch. 
Generator  of    electric  cur- 
rent. 
Treadle. 
Plug  Dockets. 
Key  board. 


Plug  plate?". 

Plug  connectors  with  flex- 
ible rortls. 
Drop  or  electrical  indScstor. 
Spring  jack. 

Engine  or  generator  key. 
Telephone  key. 
See  Telephone. 

From  the  Instrument  of  eTcry  nuhjicriber  in  the  city  a  wire 
is  run  to  the  exchange  When  a  RuWcriber  want»  to  talk  U^ 
an.v  other  j«ub.«»cril>cr,  he  calln  up  the  Exchange  by  rm^mg 
hi8  bell.  The  Exchange  aniiwer?,  findr>  out  what  be  %»:tDtJ 
and  who  hewnnti*  to  talk  to,  calLi  up  that  f>er(»ou,  and  con- 
nect.«i  or  "switches '•  their  wires  together;  then  j^lpnals  to 
subfcriber  No.  1  that  he  can  go  ahead  and  converpe  with  Ni>. 
2,  and  leareH  them  Jo  talk  together  a«  long  a«  they  plea«<>. 
When  they  are  through,  they  tiignal  to  the  Exchange. an-1  he 
diHconneot*  them.  When  it  \»  statetl  that  the  a^em^c  num- 
ber of  **  »witche«  *' made  in  the  twenty-four  hi>uri4.  in  I'in- 
cinnati,  is  (),IH)0,  it  will  be  seen  to  what  an  extent  the  bu.q- 
neji?*  ha«  grown. 

The  ^'  fiwitch  '*  tablefs,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  the  rin- 
cinniiti  Exchange,  are  in  form  of  a  common  uriting  t:iMe. 
with  a  i«quHrc«  frame  Ktandii  g  up  in  front  of  the  oiwraJcr 
iiiid  fn-tene(l  to  the  table.  To  this  frame  run  ther,in*.i 
brought  into  the  olliec  through  the  cupola,  each  on*'  of 
whiih  \*  tirketed  with  the  name  of  the  i^ub^cribcr  to  whuse 
instrument  it  is  attached. 

hi  each  frame  are  from  forty  to  fifty  magnetj*  to  whith 
tlwse  wirej*  are  eoiinected.  The^e  act  as  holder."*  for  the 
u  in*?,  anil  are  numbered.  Thus  one  end  of  <>ach  j^ubscriUr  s 
wire  in  jitfached  to  the  instrument  in  hiK  office  or  h<»n  e.  .in'l 
the  other  is*  faj>tened  tothij*  frame  or  the  switch-board.  Tfie 
operator  at  every  board  knows  the  number  of  each  sub*"  n- 
ber.  On  the  front  of  the  frame  faring  the  o|»eraiorarp  a 
number  of  clamp!*,  one  to  each  magnet.  There  \*  also  at- 
tached to  eai  h  magnet  a  movable  piece  of  metal,  which 
works  Hutonuitieally.  This  is  the  marker,  which  tell.*  the 
o|M'nitor  which  line  calls  him,  aii  it  drops  when  the  bell  at 
the  otlier  end  of  the  line  is  rung. 

I'ndenjeath  the  table  i«  a  machine  worked  by  a  treadle, 
which  generatcfl  the  electric  current  by  friction,' and  is  con- 
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Fig.  280e. 


Sufiteh  Table. 

nected  by  a  wire  with  a  clamp  on  the  table  On  the  table  is 
a  key-board,  like  the  key-board  of  a  typewriter.  It  contains 
two  Ur^  keyj«  and  a  number  of  umall  one*  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  wirc<!  on  the  frame.  One  of  the  large  keys  is 
connected  with  the  generator  and  the  other  with  the  tele- 
phone, which  is  fixed  on  an  upright  fastened  to  the  table 
within  reach  of  the  operator's  car,  learing  him  at  liberty  to 
use  both  hands.  Hanging  on  a  hook  within  reach  of  each  ta- 
ble are  a  number  of  loo^ts  or  sections  of  flexible  covered  wire 
with  a  brass  point  at  each  end.  This,  with  a  microphone, 
also  on  the  table,  is  the  apparatus.  Now  as  to  how  it  is  used. 
We  will,  to  illustrate,  take  the  first  table,  on  which  the  con- 
necting wires  are  numbered  from  1  to  40.  Suppose  Mr.  A. 
has  the  telephone  No.  1  and  Mr.  B  the  telephone  No.  25,  and 
that  A  wants  to  talk  with  B.  He  goes  to  his  instrument  and 
rings  the  bell.  At  that  instant  the  little  marker  attached  to  i 
wire  No.  1  in  the  Exchange  rattles  and  falls,  attracting  the  ' 
operator's  attention.  He  has  one  of  his  loopi*  attached  by  one 
point  to  the  clamp  on  his  table  connected  with  the  generator 
and  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  call  takes  the  other  point  and  in- 
serts it  in  the  clamp  attached  to  wire  No.  1,  thus  connecting 
the  latter  with  the  generator.  At  the  same  time  he  works 
the  treadle  and  gencnitei*  a  current  of  electricity,  which, 
by  pressing  on  one  of  the  large  keys,  he  directs  into  wire 
No.  1.  At  the  iuMtant  be  presses  this  key  the  current  passes 
oyer  the  wire  and  rings  A's  bell.  The'  operator  slips  his 
finger  to  the  other  large  key,  and  applying  his  ear  to  the 


telephone,  and  speaking  at  the  microphone,  says,  "  Hello ! '' 
A,  when  he  hears  his  bell  ring,  takes  his  telephone  in 
hand,  and,  applying  it  to  his  ear,  hears  the  "hello,*'  and 
calls  to  the  operator,  *'  Put  me  on  Mr.  B,"  or  *'  Conn«ct 
me  with  )lr.  B.*'  The  operator  answers,  '*  All  right,"  and 
proceeds  to  call  up  B  by  directing  a  current  of  electricity 
from  the  generator  through  a  loop,  the  point  of  which  he  has 
injierted  in  the  clamp  connecting  with  B's  wire.  This  cur- 
rent rings  B\<}  l>ell.  He  goes  to  his  instrument,  rings  back  an 
answer,  his  marker  rattles  and  drops,  and  the  operator,  con- 
necting his  telephone  with  B's,  as  he  did  with  A's.  calls  to 
him  tbat  A  wants  to  talk  with  him.  He  then  connects  the 
two  wires,  1  and  25,  together  by  means  of  a  loop,  the  opposite 
points  of  which  are  in  the  two  clamps  connected  with  their 
wires.  This  forms  a  continuous  wire  between  the  telephones 
of  A  and  B,  and  the  operator,  having  called  to  A —  who  has 
held  his  telephone  to  his  ear  —  that  B  is  ready,  they  go  on 
with  their  conversation.  By  pressing  either  key  No.  1  or 
key  No.  2  on  the  key-board  and  keeping  his  ear  at  the  tele- 
phone the  operator  can  hear  their  conversation.  He  listens 
for  a  moment  to  satisfy  himself  tliat  their  communication  is 
uninterrupted  and  then  takes  his  finger  off  the  key.  When 
A  and  B  are  through  they  inform  the  operator  by  tap  of  the 
bell  and  he  takes  away  the  loop  connecting  their  wires,  dis- 
connecting them.  Though  the  operation  tokes  some  time  in 
describing,  it  is  very  quickly  done,  not  occupying  more  than 
a  minute  if  the  owners  of  each  telephone  are  prompt  in  an- 
swering his  call.  The  only  delay  is  with  them.  The  opera- 
tor is  always  at  his  post,  and  can  switch  two  parties  together 
in  a  few  seconds  if  they  answer  as  soon  as  called. 

S'Wiv'el  Plcw.  A  reversible  mold-board  of 
full  size  is  so  arranged  on  its  swivel  attachment 
that  in  connection  with  the  point  it  make:}  also  a 
landside  plow.    See  Fig.  2394. 

Fig.  2S94. 


Sunwl  Plow. 

B'wiv'el  Ta^le  Clamp.  One  intended  for 
the  attachment  of  jeweler  or  amateur  vises,  without 
injury  to  the  article  to  which  they  are  attached. 
With  it  the  vise  can  be  clamped  firmly  to  any 
kind  of  table,  mantel,  or  projection. 

Sword  Mat.  (Nautical.)  A  mat  worked  with 
a  blade  like  a  sword  to  drive  home  the  rovinp 
threads.  It  is  made  with  shoulders  to  protect  the 
laniards  of  lower  rigging,  boats,  gripes,  etc. 

Sym-pal'mo-grapn.  An  instrument  for  mak- 
ing Lissajou*8  sound  curves.  —  **  English  Mechanic" 
•xxv.  18. 

Syr'inge.    See  Injector. 

Syr'inge  Gun.  A  tube  with  piston,  ejecting 
water  for  disabling  humming  birds  without  destroy- 
ing them. 


Ta^le  Brush.  (Uather.)  A  soft  brush  used 
by  curriers  to  sweep  shavings  from  the  buffing  ta- 
ble. 

Taf' f e-taa  Ar'mure.  (  Weaving  )  One  of 
the  four  priuci])al  characters  of  weaving.  See 
Akmure. 

This  is  a  simple  form  of  weaving,  having  but  two  harnesses, 
simply  interlacing  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  weft. 

This  is  the  iceavt  of  broad-cloth,  cotton  shirtings  and 
sheetings  and  mouasfline  de  lainfx. 

The  variations  in  the  goods  are  cited  under  F.iBEic. 


Take  Up.  ( Weaving.)  1.  The  web  roller  on 
which  the  cloth  is  wound. 

2.  The  device  on  a  sewing  machine  for  taking 
up  the  slack  of  the  thread  on  the  upward  stroke  of 
the  needle. 

Take'  Up  Mo'tion.  (  Weaving.)  A  device  for 
automatically  winding  the  tissue  on  to  the  cloth 
beam. 

See  English  form,  *^ ScientiJU  Amer.  Supplement^''  •4091. 

Talk'ing  Ma-chine'.     During*  more  tlum  a 
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century  inveiitore  have  turned  their  ingenuity  to 
coustructinj;  machines  capable  of  imitating  the  hu- 
man v<)ice,  tliough  what  practical  purpose  they 
might  serve,  if  ever  so  perfect,  it  is  ditticult  to  dis- 
cover. One  of  the  latest  of  these  effortH  is  a  ma- 
chine made  by  M.  Faber. 

It  coD^ifits  essentially  of  three  parts,  —  the  wind-producing 
syKtem,  the  sound  making  apparatUH,  and  tht>  artirulating 
p.rrangfnH*nt.  Am  fur  the  tlrxt,  nothing  particular  need  b« 
said  ;  it  i»  simply  a  n^tecien  of  belluws.  The  t<ecoud,  the 
sound  producer,  the  larynx.  Is  an  Ivory  tube  so  conKtructed 
that  within  cortnin  liniitM  the  len>;th  may  be  Tarie<l  so  as  to 
cauM!  11  dittenMice  in  tone  produced.  Probably  it  would  have 
iM'en  nioix*  Hiiccos.»ful  had  some  more  elastic  material  been 
ad«)pti'd.  The  articuUiting  apparatus  includes  a  part  for 
sounding  the  vowels,  and  another  for  pronouncing  the  con- 
sonntitfj.  The  former  are  due  to  the  passage  of  air  through 
oiteiiiiigs  of  different  shape.<i,  made  in  diaphragms  placed  suc- 
cc'^.-ivcly  in  the  curn-nt  of  air  by  the  avtion  of  IfVcrs  uu»ved 
by  the  ttngers  :  in  addition,  a  special  cavity,  destined  to  pro- 
duce ua>-al  sound}*,  can  be  put  in  communication  with  the 
former  at  pioa.xure  by  means  of  a  particular  lever  The 
conoonnnts  are  prrMlured  by  pieces,  the  action  of  which  Is 
analoirous  to  that  of  the  lips,  the  teeth,  and  the  tongue,  and 
the  rolling  of  the  r  it*  caused  b>  a  wheel.  All  the.se  imitation 
org;in.H  are  put  in  motion  by  14  keji »  very  ingeniously  dis- 
p«jsed  in  a  way  to  produce  the  necessary  intensity  of  action 
and  variation  in  M-qiience  of  the  parts  destined  to  pronounce 
a  s\llal'le.  The  number  of  14  kevK  is  Hufflcient,  for  by  cer- 
tain variations  in  the  touch  the  intended  sound  can  be  reg- 
ulated as  strong  or  weak  at  pleasure.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  language  of  the  machine  is  very  monotonous,  and  is  by 
no  means  pt^rfect,  as  some  sounds  produce  a  much  better 
effect  than  others:  however,  in  general,  the  words  pro- 
nounced are  eji.*ily  understood.  The\  cannot  be  compjired 
to  the  changes  in  the  human  voice,  and  wljatever  improve- 
ments the  machine  may  receive,  the  question  still  remains. 
Of  what  use  is  it .' 

Talking  Machine,  Faber  .  •  '*SeientiJle  American,'^  xlii.  266. 

Ta'mise.     (Fabric)    An  all- wool  French  jrooiis. 

Ta'mise  Rep.  (fabric.)  A  corded  all-wool 
French  goods. 

Tam'pon.  (Surf^icai)  a.  A  plug  to  arrest 
nasal  hemorrhage.     See  En  ax  ax  is. 

b.  An  inflatable  plug  in.serted  in  the  trachea  to 
prevent  blooil  from  entering  the  limgs  while  the 
surgeon  is  operating  on  the  throat  above  the  in- 
strument, the  lungs  being  supplied  with  air  through 
a  silver  tube. 

Trentlelfnhfrs:'s,  Fig.  391,  Part  II.,  Ttemann's  ** Annarnen- 
tariuin  Chtrurgicum.'^ 

Tam'pon  Screw.  {Surrjiral.)  An  inj«trument 
with  a  screw-end  to  eiig.Mge  and  insert  or  witlidniw 
a  tampon  or  compress  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 

Sims'y  Fig.  468,  Part  III.,  Tiemann'a  *^ Amiameniat ium ."* 

Tan'dem  En'gine.  A  steam  engine  in  wiiich 
the  two  cylinders  are  placed  in  line,  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  tandem  fashion. 

See  Compound  Tandem  Engink. 


.  •  ''Enirinffr,''  xlvi.  23. 

.  •  ''Scirnttfir  Avier.  !<up.;'  3848. 


Esrh^r  TVt/.M  tt  Cie. 
Kingdon     .     .     . 

Tan'gent  Oal'va-nom'e-ter. 

The  Western  I'nion  .standard  tangent  g.-ilvanometer.  Fig. 
2-'^.<.",,  i.H  niounfi'd  on  a  circular  hard  rubber  ba.fc  provided 
with  leveling  >cre\vs.  It  cousi.<*t,x  of  a  mHgneti/.«Hl  needle 
suHjicniled  at  the  center  of  a  rubber  r\\\<.  containing  the 
coil-.  Tile  coils  lire  five  in  number,  of  the  resi>t^inee.«*,  0, 
1.  <♦,  40.  and  ir)(i  iAuun  (=r2<t<M.  The  first  is  a  stout  copjwir 
bainl  of  in.ippn'ciMlilo  resi^t.■ln^e  ;  the  others  are  of  diller- 
eut  *i/,ed  fopptT  \viri'.'<,  can-rully  insulated. 

The  five  terinin;ils  Inve  plutf-holeH  markwl  rp.^pectively 
0.  1.  1»».  .';<l,  :»n.l  2'Hi.  The  plujrs  inserted  at  tlie  end  of  the 
terminal  inMrkcd'J*"'.  puts  in  rinuit  all  the  coils  :  at  the  ter- 
niiiujl  ni.irked  oO.  nil  e\(«'pt  the  !'/>  ohm  enil  :  ;ind  s*!  on  till 
at  rhe  wro  rennin:il  <»nl\  rhe  copper  band  is  in  rirfiiit. 

.\n  :ilinnininn  prin»«r  i-;  tixed  t<i  the  needle  iit  lit'lit  any:le8, 
extending  a(ros>  a  o-  dial.  On  om-  >ide  the  dial  is  divid(>d 
int..  deLrn.x.  on  the  other  it  is  irriduated.  the  fiu;nn»s  of  the 
scale  (■»»rr«'«p<)n.iing  to  the  tanirent  of  the  Hnu'iefs  of  detloc- 
tion.     Tlie  nee.ile  is  suspended  l>>  a  jewel  and  pidnts. 

In  the  liase  of  the  instriuncnf  are  three  rc-;istance  r<iils.  of 
rierman  silver  wire,  of  lO,  600,  and  5,0<X)  ohms,  having  ter- 
minuLs  and  plug.s. 


Fig.  2S»5. 


Tangtnt  Galvanometer. 

A  tangent  gaWanometer  has  be«n  recently  introduced  by 
Louis  Sch windier.  The  galranometer  has  two  eoil«,  —  one  of 
thick  wire  and  few  convolutions,  offering  no  more  than  1 
ohm  resistance  ;  another  of  thin  copper  wire,  baring  a  gre^iter 
number  of  con  volutions,  and  resistance  of  100  ohms.  Two.^^et!! 
of  resistance  coils  for  use  with  the  above  coils,  re^pectivelv, 
one  of  20  and  2CK)  ohms ,  the  other  of  1 .000  and  2,000  ohms.  A 
simple  rererser  allows  the  readings  of  the  galTanometer  to 
be  taken  from  either  side  of  sero..  In  order  that  the  strenrth 
of  the  currents  passing  through  the  coils  may  b^  as  nearly 
as  possible  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  deflectiun.s 
the  magnet  has  a  length  of  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  duun<s 
ter  of  the  deflecting  coil.  The  small  magnetic  needle  carries 
a  thin  aluminum  pointer  fixed  in  the  right  angle  of  the  ne<f- 
dle.  In  order  that  the  needle  after  each  deflection  may 
come  sooner  to  rest,  the  aluminum  point  carries  small  winii 
fans  of  the  same  metal.  When  closing  the  box  the  needle 
is  taken  off  its  pivot. 

Tank  Lo-co-mo'tive.  A  form  of  tank  loco- 
motive invented  bv  M.  N.  Forney,  of  the  "  Bailroud 
dazette"  It  i.s  adapted  for  narrow  gage.  The  ten- 
der end  of  the  frame  is  carried  on  a  4-v^heel  truck ; 
differing  in  this  respect  fi*om  the  plantation  lo^x)- 
motive,  which  has  a  2-wheel  truck  in  its  larj:tT 
forms,  and  is  destitute  of  a  truck  in  the  smaller 
engines,  which  are  supported  on  4  wheeKs  only. 

The  Forney  locomotive  resembles  the  uf^ual  pas- 
.«enger  and  freight  narrow-gage  locomotives  modi- 
fied by  connecting  the  engine  and  tender  in  one 
rigid  frame. 

Tan'nin-teat'ing  Ma-chine'.  Fig.  2.396 
represents  the  **  Muntz  "  apparatus  for  testing  the 
efficiency  of  any  tanning  solution  or  materird 
The  principle  involved  consi.sts  in  forcing  a  solu- 
tion containing  tannin  through  a  piece  of  hide. 
The  density  of  the  solution  is  taken  before  and 
alter  the  o])eration,  and  a  comparison  of  the  den- 
sities enables  the  value  of  the  solution  to  be  read- 
ily determined. 

The  figure  i^hows  the  internal  arrangement.  Having  taken 
a  small  piece  of  raw  hide,  and  placed  it  inside,  on  the  tjaj*  of 
the  a]»|»an»tus,  the  india-rubber  cover  is  eluded  dowTi  ovr-r 
it.  and  secured  by  the  screws  in  the  claw?.  Tlie  liquid  to  f>e 
tested  is  then  poured  in  on  the  top  of  the  piece  of  hide  thrtMieh 
the  small  opening,  which  is  fitted  »ith  a  screw  stopper.  B 
This  done,  pre.n^ure  is  brought  to  bear  by  turning  the  i^r- 
pen<licular  main  screw  r  at  the  botttmi  of  which  is  attach?'! 
a  brass  disk,  which  gradually  compresses  the  india-rul'-r 
cover,  and  forces  the  liquid  to  filter  through  the  hide.  Tlu^ 
Hcrew  must  be  tightened  up  occasionally  so  as  tomaint..;ii 
the  pnssure.  A  glass  is  placed  beneath  the  machine  t-n  re- 
ceive the  liquid,  which  percolates  drop  by  drop.  Wlien  >uf- 
ficient  has  been  obtained  to  fill  a  small  tetit  glass,  tbe  dei>- 
sity  is  taken.    To  do  this  the  glass  should  be  filled  with  the 
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Fig.  2396. 


Tannin  Tester. 


first  liquid  kept  in  renerre,  and  the  tannometer  inserted.  In 
•  few  minutes  it  will  become  st«ady,  and  the  degree  is  then 
noted.  The  same  process  must 
be  repeated  with  the  filtered 
liquid.  The  difference  of  de- 
grees between  the  two  densi- 
ties shows  the  percentage  of 
tannin  in  the  analyzed  sub- 
stance. This  difference  i«  mul- 
tiplied by  40  if  2^  per  cent  of 
stuff  is  put  into  water ;  b^  20, 
if  6  per  cent ;  by  10,  if  10  per 
cent ;  and  by  5,  if  20  per  ceut. 
For  instance,  if  the  tannome- 
ter marks  for  the  first  liquid 
2.8,  and  for  the  second  1.3,  the 
difference,  1.6,  or  1^°,  must  be 
multiplied  by  40  if  we  have 
taken  2^  per  cent.,  which  givcH 
GO  per  cent,  of  tannin;  by  20 
if  we  hare  taken  5  per  cent., 
which  gives  30  per  cent,  of  tan- 
nin; by  10  if  we  have  taken 
10  per  cent.,  which  gives  15  per 
oent.  of  tannin. 

The  tannometer  referred  to 
Ib  practically  a  hydrometer, 
which  is  supplied  with  the  in- 
strument. With  it  were  de- 
tected the  valuable  properties) 
otlnlsamo  tarpon f  which,  when 
gathered  ripe,  and  the  gum  ta- 
ken off  free  from  the  fiber  of 
the  pod,  contains  80  per  cent, 
of  tannic  acid.  It  is  this  gum 
which  weights  the  leather. 
Oall  nut«  are  liked  by  the  tan- 
ners, but  it  is  now  found  that 
the  property  of  gallic  acid  is 
to  open  the  pores  and  allow  the  other  weighting  materials 
to  enter  the  hide.  With  this  small  machine,  tanners  and 
chemists  can  test  the  bark  from  different  trees,  some  of 
which  are  known  to  yield  tannic  acid,  and  are  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  dye,  but  have  never  been 
used  for  tanning  leather.  The  hide  takes  from  the  solution 
all  the  properties  it  requires  when  the  substance  is  filtered. 

Tannin  extract  factory  .      "SeUntifie  Ameriran  Sup.,'"'  1608. 

Testing  appa.,  Muntz.  •  '*  Scienttfic  Amer.,"  xxxiv.  855. 

Muntz,  Br •  ^'Engineer,^-  xli.  171. 

Tannic    acid   extractor. 

Thomson **^Scieniific  ilmeriVan5ttp.,'*  144. 

Tar'get.  I .  A  signal  used  at  railroad  crossings 
and  switches.     See  Signals. 

2.  A  shield  used  for  proof  of  heavy  guns. 

Shoeburyne^s,  Britain,  *  Report  of  Cols.  Barnard  and 
Wright,  U.  }^.  Engineers,  Fabrication  of  iron  for  defensive 
purpoites,  Supplement,  No.  21. 

Targets  of  100-ton  gun    •  "  Scientific  Amer.j'*  xzxri.  160. 
Tangent  galvanometer. 

Obachy  Br *  *^ Engineering,^-  xxviii.  351. 

Taa'e-om'e-ter.  Invented  by  Steiuer,  of  Vi- 
enna, for  measuring  the  i>trains  of  structUR's. 

It  depends  upon  the  tone  given  out  by  a  wire  or  strip  when 
stretched.  The  wire  being  attached  the  variation  in  length 
of  the  bar  causes  a  change  in  the  tone.  **  Telegraphic  Jour- 
not,''  vi.  126, 

The  strain  measurer  of  M.  Clevenad,  of  Paris,  is  figured  in 
the  "  AnnnUs  des  Fonts  et  Chaus*des,-^  and  is  designed  to 
measure  directly  the  strains  to  which  the  different  parts  of 
any  structure  are  submitted.    See  Strain  Measurer. 

See  Tbstuio  Maculne. 

Ta-sim'e-ter.  A  device  for  measuring  very 
minute  variations  of  temperature. 

It  is  founded  on  the  property,  discovered  by  JBdi.oon,  that 
lampblack,  when  prej^^ed  in  the  form  of  a  button,  affects  the 
electric  currents  poMiing  through  the  same,  and  offer!<  a  re- 
si.otance,  which  diminishes  with  the  pressure,  and  so  sensi- 
tive is  it  that  when  this  pres.«ure  varies  to  the  amount  of 
only  one  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  the  variation  in  the  elee- 
trie  current  passing  through  it  will  cause  a  variation  in  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  and  this  variation  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  pro's* ure.  Thu^,  for  inctance,  if  the 
carbon  button  is  pressed  by  a  strip  of  vulcanite,  and  the 
warm  hand  U  held  at  a  distance  of  4^'  from  it,  theexpansion 
by  heat  of  thi.«  strip,  and  the  consequent  increased  pressure, 
will  caufie  an  incrt>ase  in  the  conductibility  of  the  carbon, 
and  the  electric  current  which  previously  passed  through  and 
made  the  galvanometer  deflect  a  certain  number  of  degrees. 
Will  cause  a  greater  deflection.     The  same  will  take  place 


when  a  gas  flame  or  a  match  is  ignited  in  the  room,  even  at 
a  distance  of  4^  If  a  strip  of  gelatine  is  used  to  press  the 
carbon  button,  its  expansion  by  moisture  will  be  indicated 
in  the  same  way,  when  a  piece  of  moistened  paper  or  a  wet 
finger  is  held  at  a  distance  of  i"  or  6^' ;  the  heat  of  a  lighted 
cigar,  drjing  the  gelatine,  will  cause  it  to  contract  again,  di- 
minished pressure  is  the  result,  the  current  passing  through- 
the  carbon  undergoes  greater  resistance,  and  the  deflection 
of  t^e  needle  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  instrument  is  an  outgrowth  of  Edison's  experiments 
with  that  form  of  the  telephone  with  which  he  tried  to  vary 
the  intensity  of  electric  waves  by  mc^ans  of  the  voice.  It 
promises  to  be  a  most  important  addition  to  the  delicate  in- 
struments for  measuring  very  minute  variations  of  tempera- 
ture. 

Thus  far  the  most  delicate  instrument  known  to  science 
for  determining,  for  instance,  the  heat  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  has  been  the  thermopile.  This  instru- 
ment is  based  on  Seebech's  discovery  that  when  metals  of 
different  kinds  are  jointed  together,  and  the  joint  is  heated, 
an  electric  current  is  produced,  passing  from  one  metal  to 
the  other.  By  multiplying  the  joints  and  connections  of 
the  metals,  after  the  principle  of  a  galvanic  battery  arranged 
for  very  great  intensity,  very  small  variations  of  temperature 
can  be  observed  by  the  electric  currents  generated,  and  their 
action  upon  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  tasimeter  over  the  thermopile  may 
be  illustrated  in  a  simple  manner.  If  a  few  inches  from  the  . 
former  a  hot  iron  is  placed,  it  will  deflect  the  needle  of  an 
ordinary  galvanometer  say  ono  degree ;  holding  the  warm 
finger  ^'  from  the  tasimeter  with  the  same  galTanometer, 
will  swing  the  needle  round  some  six  degrees. 

The  applications,  actual  and  projected,  of  the  instrument 
are  numerous :  — 

To  warn  vessels  of  the  approach  of  icebergs  by  exposure  to  • 
the  air  or  to  the  water  cooled  by  their  vicinity. 

To  indicate  otherwise  inappreciable  weights,  as  such  laid 
on  the  apparatus  will  affect  it. 

To  record  pressures  of  air  in  motion  ;  affording  a  delicate 
and  useful  addition  to  the  anemometer. 

**Manu/acturtr  If  Builder ,^'  x.  149;  Pnscott's  **  Speaking 
Telephone^"'  etc.,  •  p. 

Fig.  2396  shows  in  perspective  the  latest  form  of  the  £diion:<. 
tasimeter.    See  also  Microtasimkter. 

Tuimeter  .    . 


*^  Scientific  Ameriean,^^  zxziz.  148. 
Fig.  2897. 


Tasimeter. 

Tasting  Hole.  A  hole  in  a  cementin;^  furnace 
at  which  trial  bars  are  left  to  protrude  in  order  to 
permit  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  process. 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  holes  in  other  fur- 
naces left  for  examination  of  contents. 

Taw'ing.  Tanning  a  lamb-skin  with  the  wool 
on  it. 

Make  a  strong  soapsuds,  using  hot  water;  whon  it  U  cold 
wash  the  skin  in  it.  carefully  Fqueezing  it  between  t  \o  hands 
to  get  the  dirt  out  of  the  wool ;  tlit'u  wash  the  .«ojh)  out  with 
clean,  cold  water:  next  dis.«oive  alum  and  ^^alt,  of  each  half 
a  pound,  in  a  little  hot  water,  which  put  into  a  tub  of  cold 
water  sufiBcieut  to  cover  the  skin,  and  let  it  soak  in  it  over 
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nlf(ht,  or  12  hours  ;  now  hang  the  Kkin  orer  a  pole  to  drain  ; 
when  well  drained  MpifaU  or  iitn>tch  carefully  on  a  board  to 
dry.  It  xievd  not  hv  tacked  down  if  drawn  out  Mveral  timea 
with  tite  band  while  drvinij:.  When  yet  a  little  damp, 
uprinkle  pulroriztHl  Miiltpeter  and  alum  (an  ounce  each  mixed 
logetlKT)  on  the  tlciih  fride,  rubbing  it  in  well.  It  is  now  to 
btin^  in  the  shade  two  or  three  duvH,  the  HeMh  side  in,  until 
p«*rfietly  dry.  When  entirely  dry,  ficnii)e  the  Hefh  side  with 
a  blunt  knife  to  rt>move  any  scraps  of  flesh.  Trim  off  all 
projecting  points,  and  rub  the  flesh  side  with  pumice  or  rot- 
ten htune,  and  with  the  hands.  Prepared  in  this  way  it  is 
wiiite  and  beautiful,  suitable  for  a  di»or-mat,  and  al(K>  nice 
for  the  feet  in  a  sleigh  or  wagon  in  cold  weather. 

Teem'ing.  Pouring ;  as  for  instance,  the 
wciy^hiiii;  of  Hteel  ingots  during  teeming,  that  is, 
while  runuiiig  iuto  the  mold. 

S«'e  app»r:ttU4  of    Ferdinand   MorOy  Kladno  Iron  Works, 

Au-ttin,  •  "En^ineertn^,"^  XXX.  270. 

Tel-au'to-graph.  An  electrical  device  for 
trHii8initting  HUtographs,  or  copying  designs. 

An  ingenious  application  of  the  same  general  principles  as 
Mor.^e.s  telenrapliir  iilpliubet.  A  nieH.-^igo  is  written  by  the 
M-iider  in  tin  ink  which  does  not  conduct  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  the  i»a|ier  in  pUced  in  such  a  position  that  a  stvle, 
or  metallic  pen«'il,  «lR»wn  by  machinery  aerosK  the  j^heet, 
eover.H  it  with  nu  intinite  number  of  lineh,  drawn  ho  rloM>ly 
«s  at  first  sight  to  produce  the  effect  of  almost  continuous 
coloring,  the  letters  remaining  uncolored.  Whatever  Is  done 
at  one  end  of  a  tel«graphic  wire  can  be  repeated  w ith  ea^e  at 
the  other,  and  a  fac.^tntile  of  the  original  is  inscribed  simul- 
tHneously,  and  by  the  same  means,  at  the  receiving  stntion 
Tlini.  an  autogniphic  nu'i^sage  with  recogniiable  «i};nature  — 
or  a  telegntphie  check  —  ma\  bo  instantaneou.«l,v  transmitted 
bv  any  telegntph  fitted  with  the  proper  appamtus.  This  j<ys- 
tern  in  aetualiy  employed  on  at  leat^t  one  Italian  line, and  it 
iieeni«»  i»onuMv  li!it  Htrange  that,  consi<lering  its  extreme  sim- 
plifitv  and  the  great  convenience  (»f  a  recognizable  autograph, 
the  lihe  of  t*yu'h  a  process  has  not  U'come  more  geneml.  The 
poH-il>ility  of  deception  and  the  impo-'j-'iibility  of  autonmtic 
unijue>tionaMe  reconl,  such  as  the  copying-pn'ss  ffives  to 
letter?,  gre;itl\  restrict  the  use  of  the  oi>iinary  telei;raph  by 
men  of  bu.<-ineriM  ;  and  both  inconveniences  are  romuved,  it 
is  said,  by  the  employment  of  telautography. 

Te-lec'tro-scope.  An  apparatus  for  repro- 
ducing bv  telegraph  the  images  obtained  in  the 
camera  ol>scura.  This  a])paratus  is  bused  on  the 
projK'rty  iwssessed  bv  selenium  of  offering  a  va- 
riable and  very  sensitive  electrical  resistance  ac- 
cording to  the  ditl'erent  gradations  of  light. 

The  appamttis  consists  of  an  onlir.ary  camera  obscura, 
containing  at  the  foew*  an  unpoll.«luN|  glas.-j,  and  any  system 
of  autogniphic-telegmphic  tnin«-mif..«.ion  ;  the  ♦racing  {M>intof 
the  tninsniitter  intended  to  iniverfc  the  surface  of  the  un{>ol- 
ished  glass,  will  be  formed  of  a  small  piece  of  M>lenium  held 
by  two  springs  acting  as  pincers,  insulated  and  connected, 
one  with  a  pile,  the  other  with  the  line.  The  point  of  the 
selenium  will  form  the  circuit.  In  irliding  over  the  surface, 
more  I'r  less  lightened  up,  of  the  unp<dish«*<i  gla.s«,this  point 
will  communicate,  in  dilTerent  degrees,  and  with  great  sen- 
sitiveness, the  ribnitions  of  the  light.  The  receiver  will 
also  be  a  tniring  point  of  blacklead  or  pencil  for  drawing  Tery 
finely. coiuMrted  with  a  very  thin  plate  of  soft  Iron,  held  al- 
most as  in  the  Itell  telephone,  and  vibrating  befon' an  elect ro- 
miignet,  governed  by  theirrennlarcurreut  emitted  in  the  line. 
This  p«M)ril,  supporting  a  sheet  of  pa|H>r  arrangeil  so  as  to 
receive  the  impression  of  the  image  prmluced  in  the  camera 
obscura,  will  translate  the  vibrations  of  the  metallic  plate 
by  a  more  or  less  pronounced  pressure  on  that  sheet  of 
pai»er. 

TePe-graph.  The  following  is  the  chronology 
of  the  telegraph. 

TELEG&.\PHS   BT  ELCCTRICrTT. 

1774.  —  fieonr«'s  Ix>uis  T/esage,  Geneva,  set  np  the  first  tel- 
eirn»|th  line.  whi«-h  cojisisted  of  24  insulated  wir»»s  for  the 
alphabet,  each  tcrniin.iting  in  a  pith  l>all  electroscope,  duly 
lettered,  for  indicating  by  its  excitation  the  succession  of 
letters  in  the  uiessau'e,  the  tmnsniitting  ojH-nitor  using  a 
maniiul  conductor  from  an  elccrricil  machine. 

17*^7.  —  >Ion>.  I^tinnnd.  Tari^  cniplo>ed  a  >inirle  brass  wire 
in  connection  with  pith-ball  eiectro.«ic«t|H»s,  making  u>e  of  an 
alpliil-et  <if  in-.fK.ns. 

17'.»4.  —  >I  Kci>er.  Cieneva,  u-'od  •%  Jnsnlat«il  wires  for  let- 
terx  and  numerals,  in  connection  with  a  like  number  of  nar- 
row strips  of  tin  foil  jiasted  on  glass  ;  the  letters  and  figures 
were  cut  in  the  foil  and  made  visible  by  the  pas*iage  of  the 
electric  sitark. 


1796.  — Tfberltu  OftTallo.  England,  sent  explosive  and  other 
electric  siipialii  through  fine  insuUted  cupper  wire,  u^ing 
Leyden  jars,  and  sending  "  sparks  at  different  intervals  ac- 
cording to  a  settled  plan    ' 

171>*<.  —  D.  V.  iNilva,  Spain,  worked  an  electric  telegraph 
through  the  unprecedented  distance  of  36  mile*,  using  a  sin- 
gle wii-e,  and  the  sparks  of  a  Le\den  jar  for  signaU. 

iHlt).  —  Francis  Konalds,  England,  constructed  an  ex{wri- 
mental  telegraph  line,  of  a  single  insulated  wire  8  miles  lonis, 
o)M<r:it<'d  by  an  electrical  ooachine,  or  small  Leyden  jar.  ill* 
elementary  signal  was  the  divergence  of  the  pith-l<alls  of  a 
Canton's  electrometer,  produced  by  the  communication  of  a 
statical  chaige  to  the  wire.  Lettered  dials,  rotated  synchn>- 
nously  at  each  end  of  the  line,  served,  in  connection  with 
the  pith-balls,  to  indicate  the  letter  designated  by  the  ^nd<-r. 
This  dial  system  was  the  precursor  of  U  heatscone's  dial  t**!- 
egra|di  in  18^£j ;  House's  letter  printing  telegraph  in  i>46: 
and  Hughes's  printing  telegraph  in  1H65. 

1H28.  —  Harrison  Gray  Dyar,  America,  couRtructed  a  te\*~ 
graph  on  Long  Island,  supporting  his  wireit  bv  gln.'sj«  in.->uia- 
tors  fixed  on  trees  and  ptiles ;  the  electric  i^iguab  priutinl 
themselves  upon  litmus  paper,  the  spacing  of  the  marks  in- 
dicating the  letters  and  other  signs.  Joat  aa  Dyar  and  his 
partner  Brown  were  seeking  capital  to  set  up  a  line  bet«e<rn 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  a  black-mailing  agent,  fmiiog 
j  to  extort  the  con(*ession  of  a  large  share  in  the  enterprise, 
obtained  a  writ  against  the  two  partners  on  a  charge  of  ctva- 
;  spiracy  to  carry  a  secret  communication  between  the  riti«^' 
The  case  was  never  brought  to  trial,  but  the  enterprise  «a^ 
blockiKl. 

According  to  Steinheil,  them  various  experiments  put  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  frictional  electricity  might  be  made  a 
aucceasf  ul  means  of  telegraphic  intercourae. 

TkLK0&4PHS  BT  6ALTA5ISX. 

180S.  —The  first  to  apply  to  telegraphy  the  galvanic  bat 
tery  introduced  by  VolU,  in  18(>J,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Thimia? 
Von  Soemmering,  of  Munich.  He  employecl  the  energy  o(  a 
)>owerful  voltaic  pile  to  bring  about  the  decompt^^itiou  of 
water  by  mean.«  of  35  gold  pins  immersed  in  an  oblong  glass 
I  trruigh.  Each  of  these  electrodes  was  in  coiin«»cti<m  with  one 
of  the  35  wires  forming  the  line.  The  bubbles  evolved  st 
I  these  electrmles  were  rt»ceived  in  lettered  and  figure>J  tubes, 
and  the  mes.sages  were  thus  spfdled  out.  In  181l»  :«oemmer- 
iug  telegraphed  through  two  miles  of  wire. 

ISK).  —  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxc,  of  Philadelphia,  sngge«T<Hl 
a  system  substantially  the  same  as  Soemmering's  (of  whu-h 
he  appeared  to  be  ignorant).  He  also  proposed  toaccompiirb 
tlie  same  result  by  decomposing  metallic  salts,  as  was  after- 
wards done. 

li>43.  —  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Scotland,  devised  a  galvano- 
chemical  telegraph  carrying  out  practically  the  suggt^rion 
of  Dr.  Coxe.  At  first  he  used  a  separate  wire  for  each  let- 
ter, the  message  l>eing  printed  on  a  strip  of  paper  wet  w  ith 
a  solution  of  fern>cyanide  of  potasaium.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Snuth  reduced  his  line  to  a  single  circuit  of  two  wires',  and 
worked  his  svstem  through  1,800  yards  of  fence  wire  ( l^*>u 

1846.  — Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  Scotland,  patented  in  Eng- 
land a  galvano-chemtcal  telegraph,  diffeivnt  in  mechaDical 
details,  but  similar  in  its  chemical  record  to  the  system  of 
Smith. 

1849.  —Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  New  York,  patented  in 
this  country  a  telegraph  similar  to  Smith's. 

TKLWRAPBS   BT   OALTAKO-MAOXBTISM. 

1S20.  — Hans  Christian  Oersted,  Copenhagen,  rediscovered 
the  directive  influence  of  a  galvanic  conductor  on  a  magin-tK 
needle  ( Uomagnosi's  observations  of  the  same  in  lKr2  having 
attracted  no  attention).  The  same  year  (1S20)  I»rofes>or 
Sehweigger,  of  Halle,  made  the  first  real  galvanometer;  aoi 
shortly  after  Ampere,  in  Paris,  proved  experimentally  ttir 
feasibility  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in  which  the 
galvanometer  should  take  the  place  of  the  eleetromeler  em 
plove,!  by  Lesage. 

182:^— Baron  Paul  L.  Schilling,  of  Cronstttdi,  Rusda, 
pnictically  applied  Ampere "s  suggestion.  In  his  apparatus 
signals  were  produced  by  five  galvanometer  needles,  provided 
>>itlt  independent  circuita. 

IS24.  — Peter  Barlow,  England,  experimenting  with  ci>n- 
sirlemble  lengths  of  wire,  to  test  the  piacticability  of  Atn- 
(H  re's  suggestion,  was  convinced  that  it  was  impractical !«, 
owing  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  effect  (due  to  iucreasrti  m- 
sistance),  by  lengthening  the  conducting  wire.  Other  m- 
conclu^ive  experiments  in  the  same  direction  wer*  made  l<v 
Fcchter  in  18t^.^  and  Ritchie  in  1830. 

\<i:i:i  _  Prof.  Carl  Friedrich  Ciauss  and  Wilhelm  E«i<niri 
Weher  constructed  at  Gottingen  a  galvanometer  telegrapt)  uf 
a  single  circuit  of  uninsulated  wire  a  mile  and  a  half  U'oz- 
Tlie  alphabet  of  Signs  was  made  up  of  right  and  left  dcH'T- 
tions  of  the  needle,  observed  by  reflections  from  a  small  mir- 
ror, (iauss  was  the  first  to  employ  magneto-elrctricit)  in 
telegraphs.  Weber  added  to  the  signaling  device  a  deiicatr 
apparatus  for  setting  off  a  clock  alann. 

1S36.  —  Prof.  0.  A.  Steinhail,  of  Munich,  undertook,  at  ths 
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nquett  of  Gauss,  the  derelopment  of  the  arnuagement  aboTc 
dMoribed,  and  constructed  a  similar  galyanometer  telegraph 
line  two  miles  in  length,  introducing  considerable  improve- 
ments. The  next  year  8teinheil  discorered  that  the  ground 
might  be  made  a  part  of  the  circuit,  thus  dispensing  with  a 
second  wire  for  the  return  circuit. 

1S37.— Mr.  William  Fothergill  Cooke  and  Prof.  Charles 
Wheatstone  patented  in  England  a  galTanometer  or  needle 
telegraph  very  similar  to  the  earlier  one  of  Schilling,  em- 
ploying six  wires  and  five  indicating  needleti.  An  experimen- 
tal line  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  was  worked  with  partial 
fncccss  July  25  :  and  one  thirteen  miles  long  was  established 
in  1838. 

While  these  experiments  with  the  needle  were  going  on 
the  electn>magnet  was  being  developed  and  applied. 

ISaO.  —  The  germ  of  the  electro-magnet  was  discovered  by 
Aiago,  who  obMrred  that  the  electric  current  would  develop 
magnetic  power  in  strips  of  iron  and  steel. 

1824.  —  William  Sturgeon,  England,  produced  the  true 
electro-magnet  with  its  intermittent  control  of  an  armatnre. 

The  electro-magnet  of  Sturgeon  was  improved  by  Professor 
Henry  in  1828  ;  and  In  1829  be  exhibited  a  larger  magnet  of 
the  same  character,  tightly  wound  with  3&  of  silk  covered 
wire.  A  pair  of  small  galvanic  plates,  which  could  be  dipped 
into  a  tumbler  of  diluted  acid,  was  soldered  to  the  ends  of 
the  wire,  and  the  whole  mounted  on  a  stand.  This  was  the 
first  magnetic  spool  or  bobbin.  This  InTention  wa.^  further 
improved  the  same  year,  and  in  1830  Professor  Henry,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Philip  ten  Eyck,  constructed  an  electro-mag- 
net which  lifted  foO  pounds.  In  1831  he  made  one  weigh- 
ing 82A  pounds,  which  sustained  over  a  ton.  In  the  mean- 
time Professor  Henry  practieally  worked  out  the  differing 
functions  of  quantity  and  intensity  magnets,  and  experi- 
mentally established  the  conditions  required  for  magnetis- 
ing iron  at  great  distances  through  long  conducting  wires. 
This  first  made  the  electro-magnet  available  for  telt^raphic 
purposes. 

1831.  —  The  transmission  of  signals  through  a  mile  of  cop- 
per bell  wire  interposed  in  a  circuit  between  a  small  Cruik- 
ahank*8  ballery  and  an  iuten.oity  magnet — a  practical  tele- 
graph —  was  practiced  by  Professor  Henry. 

**This  memorable  experimental  telegraphic  arrangement 
ioTolTed  three  very  significant  and  important  novelties.  In 
the  first  plaoe,  it  was  the  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  em- 
ploying an  '  intensity  '  magnet  capable  of  being  excited  at 
ferv  great  distances  from  a  suitable  '  intensity  *  battery.  .  . 

"In  the  seeond  place,  it  was  the  first  electro-magnetic  tel- 
egraph employing  the  armature  as  a  signaling  device,  or  em- 
ploying the  attractive  power  of  the  intermittent  magnet,  as 
disttngulshed  from  the  directive  action  of  the  (pilvanic  cir- 
tvM.  That  is  to  say,  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  first  mag- 
netic telegraph 

**  In  the  third  place,  it  was  the  first  aeotMic  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph.  *■' 

Further  on  Mr.  Taylor  pertinently  remarks  that  It  is  sug- 
cestive  to  consider  how  different  would  have  been  the  pnpu- 
&r  estimate  of  Professor  Henry's  labors  if  he  had  been 
worldly-wise  enough  to  secure  an  early  patent  on  these  three 
indisputably  originJai  and  most  pregnant  features  of  teleg- 
raphy. 

1837.— Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  devi.«ed  a  magneto-electric 
telegraph  capable  of  transmitting  HigimlH  thrcii;(li  a  circuit 
of  4*^,  out  failed  for  longer  distances  from  the  circumstanie 
that  be  used  a  quantity  current.  His  friend,  Dr.  Gale,  made 
Ibr  him  an  intensity  battery,  and  added  a  hundred  or  more 
turns  to  the  coil  of  wire  around  the  poles  of  the  maguet. 
With  these  necessary  (and  radical)  improvements  the  appara- 
tus was  made  to  work  through  ten  miles  of  wire.  In  apply- 
ing for  a  caveat  for  his  invention,  October  6,  1837,  Profes!<or 
Horse  specified  six  distinct  ptirts,  not  one  of  which  entere 
into  the  eittablishcd  "  .MoR«e  *'  telegraph  of  to-day.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor shows  that  Professor  Morse's  real  contribution  to  teleg- 
raphy consists  first  in  the  adaptation  of  the  armature  of  a 
Henry  electro- magnet  to  the  purpose  of  a  recording  instru- 
ment; and  second,  in  ooiinection  therewith,  the  improve- 
ment on  the  Gai)ss  and  ."^teiuheil  dual-*<ign  alphabets,  made 
by  employing  the  single  Hue  dot  and  dash  alphabet. 

In  his  general  summary  of  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  Mr.  Ta\lor 
sets  down  the  leading  preparatory  investigations  and  dL<cov- 
cries  as  thei^e  five  : 

1.  The  discovery  of  galTanic  electricity  by  Qalvani,  1786- 
17W. 

2.  The  galvanic  or  Toltaie  battenr  by  Volta,  1800. 

8.  The  directive  influence  of  the  galvanic  current  on  a 
magnetic  needle  by  Romagnosi,  1802,  and  by  Oersted,  1820. 

4.  The  galvanometer  by  Schweigger,  1820  (the  parent  of 
the  needle  system). 

6.  The  electro-magnet  by  Arago  and  Sturgeon,  1820-1826 
(the  parent  of  the  magnet  system). 

The  second  half  doaen  capital  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
telegraphy  were  :  — 

1.  Henry's  most  vital  discovery,  in  1829  and  1830,  of  the 
intensity  magnet  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  intensity 
battery. 
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2.  Oanss-s  improyement.  In  1833  (or  probably  Schilling's, 
considerably  earlier),  of  reducing  the  electric  oonducton  to 
•  single  cirouit  by  the  ingenious  application  of  a  dual  sign, 

:  so  combined  as  to  produce  a  true  alphabet.  (The  anticipa- 
tions of  this  idea  by  Lomond  in  1787,  Cavallo  in  1796,  and 
Dyar  in  1825,  are  not  regarded  as  practically  influential  in 

,  the  progress  of  telegraphy.) 

3.  Weber's  discovery,  in  1833,  that  the  conducting  wires  of 
an  electric  telegraph  could  be  carried  through  the  air  with- 
out insulation,  except  at  the  points  of  support. 

4.  As  a  valuable  adjunct  to  telegraphy,  Daniell's  invention 
of  a  constant  galranic  battery  in  1836. 

6.  Steioheil's  discovery,  in  1887,  that  a  single  conducting 

,  wire  is  sufficient  for  telegraphic  purpoi«s. 

6.  Morse's  adaptation  of  the  armature  of  a  Henry  electro- 

I  magnet  as  a  recording  instrument,  1887,  and  the  single  line 

,  dot  and  daoh  alphabet  in  1H38. 

The  earlier  needle  type  of  electro-magnetic  telegraph  has 
found  its  special  application  in  ocean  lines,  no  element  of 

1  the  31or8e  system  entering  into  the  operation  of  submarine 
cables. 

I  The  more  recent  telegraphic  derelopments  do  not  fall  with- 
in the  scope  of  Mr.  Taylor's  review.  A  few  other  dates,  aa 
given  by  Prescott,  nuiy  appropriately  serve  to  complete  this 

I  chronology. 

1861.  —  Reiss  discovered  that  a  vibrating  diaphragm  could 
be  actuated  by  the  voice  so  as  to  cau>e  the  pitch  and  rhythm 
of  Tocal  sounds  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distance  and  repro* 

,  duced  by  electro-magnetism. 

1872.  — Steams  perfected  a  duplex  system,  whereby  two 

,  communications  could  be  simultaneously  transmitted  orer 
one  wire. 
1874.  — Edison's  quadruple!  system  was  invented. 
1874.  —Gray  invented  a  method  of  electrical  transmission, 
by  means  of  which  the  intensity  of  tones  as  well  as  their 

I  pitch  and  rhythm  could  be  reproduced  at  a  distance ;  and 
subsequently  conceived  the  idea  of  controlling  the  forma- 
tion of  electric  waves  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  a  disb> 
phragm  capable  of  responding  to  all  the  tones  of  the  human 

I  Toice. 

I  1876.  —  Telephone  invented. — Bell  invented  an  improve- 
ment in  the  apparatus  for  the  trensmiitsion  and  reproduction 
of  articulate  speech,  in  which  magneto-electric  currents  wera 

I  HUperposed  upon  a  voltaic  circuit,  and  actuated  an  iron  dia- 
phragm attached  to  a  soft  iron  magnet.  During  the  same 
year  Dolbear  conceived  the  idea  of  Uiiing  permanent  magnets 
in  place  of  the  electro-magnets  and  battery  proriously  em- 
ployed, and  of  using  the  same  instrument  for  both  sending 
and  receiving. 

1877.  —  Edison's  carbon  telephone  was  brought  out. 

To  these  may  be  added  Edison's  electro-motognph  or  eleo- 
tro<:hemical  telephone,  1877. 

1878.  —  Duplexing  of  ocean  telegraph. 

1879.  —  Cowper's  writing  telegraph. 

I      1880.  —  Field's  succesttful    substitution  of  dynamo-elec- 
tricity for  galvanic  batteries  in  telegraphing. 
1800.  —  Volta,  Italian,  discovery  of  galvanism. 

Gal  rani,  Italian,  discovery  of  galvanism. 
1809.  —  Soemmering,  suggestion  of  application  of  galvan- 
ism to  telegraph. 

Oersted,  Dane,  galvanometer. 

Ampere,  French,  astatic  needle. 
1825.  —  Ohm,  German,  law  of  strength  of  coirent. 
1833.  — Gauss. 

Weber. 

Becquerel,  conntAnt  battery. 

Daniell^  conittaur  battery. 

Steiuhetl,  discovery  of  esirth  cirouit. 
Commander  Cameron  of  the  Itriti((h  navy  says  that  the 
Morse  system  of  teU>graph> ,  a.n  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
length  of  sounds,  has  long  been  in  use  in  Africa.  He  has 
found  tribes  that,  by  stationing  drummers  at  intervals,  carry 
intellieence  for  miles  with  great  rapidity,  the  beats  of  the 
drum  being  made  in  accordance  with  a  pre-vious  arrange- 
ment of  8i|;nals. 

A  message  of  69  woni*,  forwarded  by  the  governor  of  Vic- 
toria, announcing  the  o|)ening  of  the  Melbourne  Exhibition, 
was  dispatched  from  .Melboume  at  1  p.  m..  and  reache<l  Lon- 
don at  3.43  A.  M..  on  the  same  day,  or  9  hours  17  minutes 
before  the  hour  of  its  dii^patch.  Allowing,  however,  for  the 
difference  of  time  between  the  two  cities,  it  occupie<l  only 
23  minutes  in  transit.  The  route  of  the  message  was  over 
the  lines  of  the  Victorian  and  South  Australian  colonies, 
the  cables  of  the  Eastern  Bxten.«ion,  Australasia,  and  China 
Telegraph  Company,  the  lines  of  the  Indian  government,  the 
cablex  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  lines  of 
the  Egyptian  and  French  governments,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  tranKmis.«ion  shows  the  harmony  with  which  these  va- 
rious administrations  work  together.  The  total  distance 
traversed  was  13,8i»8  niile.x. 

The  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  for  the  vejMr  ending  June  9U,  1880,  fur^ 
ni.-he.*)  many  figures  of  interest  to  others  than  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  company.  The^  latter,  however,  appear  to  hare 
no  reason  to  complain,  the  net  profits  of  the  company  for 
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the  jmx  fboting  up  over  $6,000,000,  the  capiUl  gkook  of  the 
company  being  about  Sil.OUO.OOO.  The  Viet  profits  for  the 
fourteen  years  from  1866  to  1880  exceed  $46,000,000.  The 
telegraph  buRineiw  of  the  year  is  represented  by  29^6,609 
mesi-agefi,  $12,782,8d4.63  receipts,  $6,948,966.74  expenses, 
and  $6,833,937.79  profits.  The  com^iany  has  in  operation 
86.646  miles  of  Unc,  2^^634  miles  of  wire,  and  occupies 
9,077  offices.  The  new  oflices  established  and  equipped  dur- 
ing the  year  number  648.  The  number  of  memageif  sent  was 
over  4,1>00,(X)0  more  than  the  year  before^  The  incrua^  in 
mileage  of  wire  was  22^000  miles ;  the  increase  in  miles  of 
pole  lines  was  2,668.  The  ratio  of  expenses  was  64.3  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts,  aninst  expenses  of  66.2  per  cent,  the 
previous  year,  and  of  68.9  per  cent,  the  year  preceding  that, 
and  the  cost  per  message  reduced  to  the  average  of  22.3 
cents,  against  23.1  cents  the  previous  year,  2o  cents  the 
year  prec<>ding  that,  and  29.8  ceottk  the  year  ending  in  1877. 

The  wires  of  long  circuits  in  continental  Europe  are 
6  mm.  diameter,  weighing  about  640  lbs.  per  Knglifh 
mile.  « 

Smaller  lines  have  wire  of  4  mm.,  =  to  Am.  No.  9,  ^ 
about  320  lbs.  per  mile.  .r 

Branch  lines  have  wire  of  8  mm.,  =  200  lbs.  ner  Ji^ 
mile.  *^  k 

In  England  large  and  important  lines  use  No.  4  gafre. 
=  800  ll>s.  per  mile.  a-a  .    =^ 

The  majority  of  American  lines  lias  No.  9  gage,  =  320   ^ 
lbs.  per  mile.     A  portion  of  the  remainder  is  No.  8,  =     - 
880  lbs.  per  mile.    3  per  cent,  is  No.  6,  =  640  lbs. :  and 
some  No.  10,  =  270  lbs. 

The  Cummin^  periphery  -  contact  teleffraph  kev,  it  is 
claimed,  has  no  jar  or  sticking  points,  and  has  a  clo.4e  needle 
point  contact.  Two  diHks  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  the  connection  between  the  two  is  pnly  a  needle- 
point of  surface.  The  adjustability  of  the  electrodes  is  such 
that  if  connection  should  be  arrested,  both  wheels  can  be 
changed  in  an  instant  by  turning  each  slightly  on  its  axis  to 
a  new  bright  surface.  The  electrodes  connect  firmly,  so 
that  the  trunnion  can  be  screwed  tight  without  affecting'the 
eorrect  working  of  the  key.  The  system  of  whi-els  and 
axles  forms  an  elastic  bed,  that,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  dot  contact  and  close  adjustment,  niak(\«  it  pi>K«ible  to 
work  the  key  all  day  without  any  lost  motion  to  fatigue  the 
hand  or  try  the  nerves. 

Commander  Perrier  read  a  paper  at  tho  Is^t  meeting  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  dettrraination  of 
the  longitude  of  Aljjiers  by  telegraphy.  The  exact  longitude 
Is  2'  50.21"  east  from  Paris,  the  probable  error  being  only 
0.01'',  The  time  required  for  the  tran8mis.«ion  of  the  elec- 
tricity from  Paris  to  MiirMlIei*  wa<*  found  to  be  only  2-100  of 
a  .second  ;  the  ilistnuco  bi'twtn'n  thew  two  cities  being  863 
kiloinetvrs,  It  shows  ihat  the  viMoclty  of  the  electricity  was 
not  U^ns  thnu  4»),«K»0  kilometer*  jut  neoond.  Similar  experi- 
mviits  tried  on  tho  ttnbmariue  caMe  between  Algiers  and 
MRnteillec  proved  that  the  rime  re^juin'd  to  travel  was  33-10<» 
of  a  -second  :  for  a  di.<«t«nce  of  9^3  kilometer!*  this  shows  a 
velocity  of  only  4,0<Ht  kilometers.  But  the  Imttery  used  for 
signuliiig  in  the  oi'rial  line  whs  composed  of  Km)  elements, 
and  only  ten  elements  were  used  iu  the  sub-Mediterranean 
cable. 

i'or  history  of  and  record  of  improvements,  see  — 


Tel'e-graph  "Wire.  In  one  foim  of  under- 
ground telegraph  System  the  naked  copper  wires  ar« 
drawn  through  glass  tubes,  which  are  firmly  held 
in  position  in  the  iron  pipe  by  paraffine  wax.  For 
lateral  connections,  as  well  as  convenience  in  lay- 
ing, traps  are  used,  into  which  the  pipes  are  ^Ksrewed, 
the  wires  passing  over  non-condoctii^  bridges,  u 
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Trap  for  Undergnmnd  Tetegrapk  Wire. 

shown  in  Fip.  2398,  thus  allowing  any  wire  to  be 
taken  out  and  replaced  without  interfering  with 
the  working  of  the  others.  The  pipes  are  con- 
nected by  a  coupling,  which,  after  being  bolted  to- 
gether, is  completely  sealed ;  the  traps  being  closed 
and  sealed  in  like  manner. 

By  this  system  there  is  claimed  to  be  no  crossing 
of  wires,  no  difficulty  from  atmospheric  chaoires, 
no  cutting  of  wires  in  cases  of  ri<Jt,  no  imperiling 
of  life  and  property  by  the  breaking  down  of  p»ole8 
and  wires  by  snow  storms  or  fires  (causing  inter- 
ruption of  telegraphic  communication) ;  but  a  jier- 
fectly  reliable  telegraphic  connection  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Te-lem'a-chon.  A  name  applied  by  Wallace, 
of  Ansonia.  Conn.,  to  hU  apparatus  for  transfer- 
rinjr  power  from  the  Nuugatuck  river  to  his  factory, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  A  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine transforms  mechanical  power  into  electricity, 
and  an  electric  motor  reverses  the  operation  and 
turns  the  current  into  power.  I«oss  stated  at  20 
per  cent. 

Te-lem'e-ter.  A  device  for  determining  rapidlj 
and  accurately  distances  on  the  earth's  sniiace. 

Various  mechanical  devices  for  th^tm  purpo^iea  have  breo 
invented,  but  none  hitherto  similar  to  that  illu.^tnted.  de- 
vised by  Lieutenant  Gaumet,  French  army,  which  is  ad»pt«d 
for  carriage  in  the  pocket.  A  perspective  view  of  the  io- 
strunient  '\»  given  in  Fig.  2399.  Fig.240(.>  shows  the  interior. 
Two  niirron:  are  disposf^i  on  a  metallic  plate  so  that  an  aiiicl* 
of  45"'  is  made  between  them.  One  mirror  Is  fixed  ;  the  other 
is  moiintetl  on  a  movable  alidade,  so  that  the  above  sDjfle 
can  be  varied  from  41^  to  49^.  A  micrometric  screw  of  .<4" 
travel  per  turn  has  a  di.<k  on  its  head,  which  is  divided  cir^ 
cuniferentially  into  100  parts.  ThiK  screw  moves  in  doubk 
nut<i  on  the  metallic  plate.  The  dii^k  travels  in  front  of  a 
divided  rule,  each  division  of  which  equals  .04".  A  spring 
cause;*  constant  contact  between  the  arm  of  the  alidade  and 
/he  extremity  of  the  micrometric  screw. 

All  the  above  parts  are  contained  iu  a  rectangular  box,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2%>9.  having  at  its  rear  an  opening  for  the  eje, 
and  on  the  rijrht  side  a  similar  apertnie  throu|^  which  the 
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imjs  paw  to  the  mirrors.  The  principle  on  which  the  derice 
is  constructed  is  •  simple  application  of  that  of  double  reflec- 
tion. When  a  luminous  raj  is  reflected  sucnessirely  by  two 
mirrors  placed  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  intersection 
of  the  mirrors,  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident  and  re- 
flected ray  is  double  the  angle  of  ttie  mirrors. 

In  order  to  measure  the  distance  by  the  instrument  three 
operations  are  necessary.  These  will  be  understood  from  Fie. 
2i01,  and  are  as  follows :  1,  to  determine  the  right  angle 

C  A  M:  2,  measure  a 


ng.  2400. 


Telemeter. 


Fig.  2401. 


base  A  B ;  3,  meas- 
ure an  angle  at 
A  c  B.  AC  being  the 
distance  to  be  deter- 
mined. Theobserrer 
posts  himself  at  a, 
the  point  C  being  on 
his  right.  The  re- 
flected image  of  this 
point  then  appears 
directly  above  the 
direct  image  of  the 
fixed  station  iV, 
which  is  regarded  in 
direction  perpendicu- 
lar to  jt  <7.  (The  angle  c  x  JT  is  right  wheneTer  the  two 
mirrors  make  an  angle  of  45^. )  The  obeenrer  now,  by  means 
of  a  tape  prorided  with  the  instrument,  measures  off  a  dis- 
tance along  the  line  A  Mol  A  B  =  &y.  He  then  proceeds  to 
B  and  regards  anew  the  signal  point  jr,  between  which  and 
C  there  will  no  longer  be  a  coincidence,  the  latter  appearing 
to  the  right,  ny  at  o".  To  reestablish  the  coincidence  the 
moTablo  mirror  is  turned  to  an  ansle  equal  U>  ^  C"  B  M, 
which  equals  ^  A  c  B.  The  anele  ox  rotation  of  the  mirror 
is  in  the  instrument  mea!«ured  oy  its  tangent  by  the  aid  of 
the  mierometric  screw.  This  gires  a  Tery  clo!*e  approxi- 
mation. When  the  coincidence  above  referred  to  is  ob- 
tained the  number  of  turns  made 
by  the  screw  is  read  from  the 
fcale,  and  this  equab*  the  meas- 
ure of  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
of  rotation  of  the  mirror.  This 
angle  of  rotation  is  half  the  an- 

?:le  AC  B.  The  relation,  there- 
ore,  between  the  distance  from 
the  piTot  of  the  movable  mirror 
to  the  axis  of  the  mierometric 
screw  and  double  the  number 
of  divioions  equals  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  unlcuown  distance  and 
the  base  measure.  Therefore,  D 
being  the  distance  to  meajture ; 
6,  the  blu*4>  taken,  say  60' ;  /,  the 
distance  of  the  pivot  as  above,  which  in  the  instrument  is 
2.2^',  and  n  the  number  of  divisions,  we  have 

D        1  ^       ,22 

-  =r or  D=  6 

6       2.n  n 

Whence  we  obtain  for  each  instrument  a  constant  which, 
divided  by  the  number  on  the  scale,  at  once  gives  the  dis- 
tance sought.  On  ever>'  instrument  a  table  prepared  from 
the  above  formula  U  fixed  so  that  the  observer  merely  has 
to  glance  thereat  to  determine  the  distance  without  calcula- 
tion. 

This  invention  is  in  principle  the  wme  as  that  patented 
in  the  United  States,  March  16,  1876,  by  3Ir.  WillUm  F. 
Hausch,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Tel'e-phoi^e.     An  dcoustic  telegraph. 

A  modification  of  the  electric  telegraph,  wherel)y  sounds, 
and  especially  articulate  sounds  are  conveyed  to  a  dis- 
tance 

The  telephone  of  Prof.  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  Plate  XL VT II., 
Fig.  2402,  consists  of  an  insulated  permanent  magnet,  iu  form 
of  a  cylindrical  rod,  which  is  enveloped  with  a  wire  coil  that 
communicates  at  one  extremity  with  the  ground  and  by  its 
other  extremity  with  a  similar  coil  around  a  like  magnet  at 
the  distant  station  whotte  unattached  end  communicates  in 
like  manner  witb  the  ground.  Opposite  the  outer  end  of 
each  magnet  is  stretched  a  thin  metallic  diaphragm  (usually  | 
ferroty  pe  sheets)  to  which  a  mouth-piece  is  attached.    Sounds 

grojected  into  the  mouthpiece  vibrate  the  diaphragm,  and  j 
y  so  doing  increase  and  diminish  the  polarity  of  the  mag-  i 
net.  Thi.«  acting  inductively  on  the  inclosing  coil  transmits  I 
electrical  impulses  through  the  connecting  wire  to  the  dis-  I 
tant  coil,  which  in  turn  operate^i  to  magiietixe  and  demag-  ' 
netise  itM  inclosed  bar,  which  finally  8ctx  up  vibrations  on  | 
the  adjacent  diaphragm,  similar  to  that  in  the  sending  sta- 
tion, thus  converting  the  electrical  impulses  back  into  | 
sound. 

The  telephotu  system  depends  for  its  efllciency  upon  three 
distinct  elements :  the  telephone,  the  microphone  tmnamit- 
ter,  and  the  exchange  table  and  system.  I 

Tlie  telephone  generally  ujed  oonaists  essentially  of  a  thin  | 


Flan,  reflected  in  the 
Telemeter. 


metallic  diaphragm,  suitably  mounted  in  a  sound-reeeivine 
chamber  with  a  mouth-piece,  and  a  short  bar  of  magnetiaed 
iron  secured  adjustably  in  the  handle  of  the  instrument  at 
right  angles  to  the  diaphragm,  nearly,  but  not  quite  in  con- 
tact  therewith.  A  coil  of  insulated  wire  surrounds  the  mag- 
netised bar  at  its  diaphragm  end,  and  is  connected  with  the 
line  wire  and  with  the  ground  respectively. 

Speech  or  other  sounds  projected  into,  the  mouth-piece 
cause  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  which  produce  fluctua- 
tions in  the  magnetism  of  the  bar.  Induced  currents  of 
electricity  are  thereby  brought  Into  play  in  the  coil  sur- 
rounding the  ma^et,  which,  being  transmitted  by  the  line 
wire  to  the  termmus,  cause  precisely  similar  vibrations  in 
tlie  diaphragm  of  the  receiving  instrument,  and  thu»,  by 
an  exact  reverse  of  the  previous  process,  produce  sound 
waves. 

Thus  by  the  conversion,  so  to  speak,  of  sound  waves  into 
electrical  waves,  the  transmission  of  the  latter,  and  finally 
their  reconversion  into  sound  waves,  the  sounds  given  to  the 
receiving  instrument  are  reproduced  at  remote  distances  with 
astonishing  accuracy  ;  but  the  favorable  results  produced 
are  much  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a  microphone  known  as 
the  transmitter^  which  is  now  used  as  the  sending  instru- 
ment. 

The  transmitter  is  a  modification  of  the  principle  of  the 
telephone  proper,  in  which  a  diaphragm  mounted  in  an  in- 
suh&ting  rubber  marginal  support  vibrates  against  a  spring- 
supported  platinum  point  interposed  between  the  diaphragm 
and  a  disk  of  compressed  carbon.  The  platinum  point  and 
the  carbon  disk  are  electrically  connected  through  an  insu- 
lated coil,  surrounded  by  a  secondary  coil  interposed  be- 
tween the  line  wire  and  the  ground  connection.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  produce  secondary  pulsations  of  greater 
intensity,  wliich,  being  tranfimitted  by  the  line  wire,  prac- 
tically solve  the  question  of  distance  in  the  transmission  of 
sound. 

Telephone  exchange.  Each  subscriber  to  a  local  telephone 
system  b  connected  by  a  line  wire  to  a  central  office  or  ex- 
change^ where,  for  convenience,  the  subscribers  are  grouped 
to  the  number,  say  of  fifty,  the  wires  of  each  group  concen- 
trating at  a  iwrticular  desk  in  charge  of  an  operator  clerk, 
and  distinguished  b^  a  particular  color.  At  the  exchange 
terminus  of  each  wire  is  a  magnet  mounted  on  a  frame, 
which,  when  the  line  is  out  of  use,  holds  a  bright  colored 
disk  in  sight.  These  magneto  being  arranged  on  shelves  in 
front  of  the  operator,  each  will  drop  its  disk  whenever  its 
patron  **  calls  *'  the  exchange,  thus  indicating  the  individual 
giving  the  signal. 

Each  det«k  has  a  Pimilar  group  of  magnets  and  signals  con- 
nected with  the  wires  belonging  to  its  group  of  patrons, 
and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  plug-sockets  with  wires  con- 
necting them  with  the  other  tables.  These  plug-socket;  are 
arran  ;ed  in  groups  of  ten,  and  each  group  has  its  distinguish- 
ing color,  and  is  connected  with  the  groups  of  the  same  color 
on  each  of  the  other  tables ;  thus  each  table  has  as  many 
groups  of  sockets  and  connecting  wires  as  there  are  tables  in 
the  exchange.  By  this  means  each  operator  may  connect 
either  of  the  wires  distinguished  by  his  appointed  color  with 
any  other  table,  and,  thus  intermediately  with  any  other 
line  wire  to  such  other  patron  as  the  original  caller  may 
iniicate  telephonically  to  the  central  exchange. 

Fig.  2408,  Plate  XLVIII.,  represent-^  Edison's  new  telephone. 
The  chalk  cylinder  Is  inclosed  in  a  vulcanite  box  at  the  end 
of  the  movable  arm.  The  cylinder,  when  once  moistened, 
remains  in  that  condition  an  indefinite  time,  as  the  box  is 
practically  air-tight.  The  small  shaft  that  runs  parallel  with 
the  iron  arm  extends  through  the  i^idc  of  the  box  and  carries 
the  chalk  cylinder.  Upon  the  opposite  end  there  is  a  small 
pinion  moved  by  a  worm,  the  crank  of  which  is  turned  by 
the  finger.  The  diaphragm  of  the  receiving  instrument  is 
covered  by  the  front  of  the  box,  except  a  small  central  por- 
tion sufficient  for  the  exit  of  the  sound.  The  arm  that  sup- 
ports the  receiving  instrument  is  jointed  so  that  it  can  be 
raised  vertically  out  of  the  way  when  the  telephone  is  not 
in  use.  The  transmitter  is  contained  in  the  rectangular 
box  ;  its  mouth-piece  projecting  slightly, and  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  of  mica,  is  supported  by  a  metallic  frame  and 
springs  inside  the  box  cover.  The  transmitter  is  so  con- 
structed that  a  vulcanite  arm  is  secured  to  the  center  of  the 
mica  diaphragm  by  a  small  bolt  that  is  connected  to  one  pole 
of  the  battery  by  a  piece  of  metallic  foil  or  very  thin  copper 
wire.  The  head  of  the  bolt  is  platinum  faced  and  deeply 
sunk  in  the  vulcanite  arm,  the  same  cavity  containing  also 
a  piece  of  carbon  pencil,  such  as  is  used  for  electric  candies. 
This  carbon  fits  the  cavity  loosely,  and  is  rounded  at  lx>th 
ends.  Its  outer  end  is  pressed  by  a  platinum-faced  spring, 
secured  to  the  outer  end  of  the  vulcanite  arm.  The  spring 
carries  at  its  free  end,  opposite  the  carbon,  a  brass  weight, 
and  it«  pressure  upon  the  latter  is  regulated  by  the  small 
set  screw.  A  wire  or  piece  of  copper  foil,  connecting  with 
the  spring,  completes  the  circuit,  which  includes  the  primary 
of  an  induction  coil  contained  by  tlie  rectangular  box.  The 
secondary  wire  of  the  induction  coil  is  connected  with  the 
telephonic  line  and  a  tertiary  coil  that  envelopes  the  seo- 
ondary  is  connected  with  the  rubber  and  chalk  cylinder. 
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Fig.  2401,  Plate  XLVIII.,  repreaeuU  the  "  Ediioo  "  carbon 
tolej^one.  He  made  the  diAcoTory  that  when  properly  pre- 
pared, carbon  poA>eMefl  the  remarkable  property  of  rhani^ing 
Its  resiotance  with  pre^iure,  and  that  the  ratios  of  thcM* 
ehangeK  corre(*pond  exactly  with  the  pressure.  On  this 
principle  he  constructed  hi:,  telephone.  The  carbon  disk  is 
represented  near  the  diaphmij^ui,  which  is  placed  between 
platinum  plates  and  connected  with  the  battery  circuit.  A 
small  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  attached  to  the  center  uf  the 
metallic  diaphragm,  and  prt'sses  lightly  against  an  ivory 
picco  that  is  placed  dinKTly  over  one  of  the  platinum  plates. 
When,  therefore,  any  motion  is  given  to  the  diaphragm,  it 
U  immediately  foUowetl  by  a  corresponding  pressure  on  the 
carbon,  and  bv  a  change  of  refifitauce  in  the  latter. 

The  *•  Kegi  '•  instrument,  Fig.  2405,  PUte  XLVIII.,ha8  the 
sperial  advantage  that  when  once  adjusted  it  continues  to 
operate  withi»ut  readjustment.  The  jieculiarity  of  the  new 
instrument  is  in  transmitting  wave-sounds  through  a  dia- 
phragm that  rests  utK>n  a  conducting  substance  made  of  a 
mixture  of  silver,  reduced  to  an  inipal|>able  powder,  and  car- 
bon, al^o  very  finely  pulverized;  the  above  devices  being 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  sleniJer  spring. 

In  principle  the  Ilrgi  tel«'phoue  is  similar  to  **  Edison's  " 
carbon  telephone,  and  also  to  the  "  Hughes,'-  which  was  based 
on  Edison's. 

Professor  Gray  received  a  patent  for  a  combination  of  a 
telephone  with  the  ordinary  Morse  instrument,  so  that  the 
telegrapher  may  communicate  over  the  same  line  both  by 
the  Morse  signals  and  also  by  the  voice.  By  use  of  the 
quadruplex  instrument  on  such  a  line  four  mcssjigf>s  may 
be  transmitted  by  signals  in  the  usual  manner,  while  con- 
Tersation  may  at  the  hame  time  be  carried  on  over  the  same 
wire,  all  without  any  interference  of  the  different  signals  or 
systems. 

Gray  claimfl  to  have  first  invented  and  reduced  to  prac- 
Uce  — 

1.  The  transmission  of  composite  tones  of  varjing  quality 
through  a  closed  circuit  by  the  superposition  of  one  set  of 
electric  waves  upon  another. 

2.  The  reprml action  of  such  vibrations  by  means  of  a  con- 
tinuously charged  receiving  miignet. 

8.  The  combination  of  a  magnet  with  a  diaphnigm  of 
magnetic  nutal  arranged  in  close  proximity  thento,  and 
adaptcil  to  act  either  ha  u  transmitter  or  receiver  of  articu- 
late or  any  other  sound. 

"  Dr.  Lue.ltK'cs  mi.  mphone.''  Fig.  2406,  Plate  XLVIII.,  pa- 
tented ,Iauu:ir>  12,  187S,  h<iuie  time  Ix'fore  the  mlcrojfhone 
notes  of  Huphcs  and  Kdi-ion  were  publi>hed,  has  been  im- 
proved so  tlijil  the  ilisi;;ieejililo  soumls  that  are  heard  on 
some  other  nli^r^•j.ll(HJ^•^  liMVt-  )K>en  avoided,  and  words  spoken 
into  the  tmnMrittrr  are  reproduce*!  so  rlearly  and  so  loud 
that  it  can  be  heard  l>e»-t  somewhat  removed  from  the  re- 
ceiver, which  is  an  ordinary  "  IVir'  telephone.  With  too 
near  an  «iiproHch  a  health \  ear  miicht  be  injured. 

Words  have  been  phiiiilv  transmitted  by  this  apparattis 
throiiLch  a  distance  of   l'^<">  niih-s. 

If  a  Bell  telephone  and  a  Liiedtge  microphone  are  broiii;ht 
In  connection,  a  clear,  d«'ep,  aud  inipre-'sive  tone,  something 
liki?  the  tone  of  a  foir-honi  that  can  be  heard  f«»r  <iuitc  a 
distance,  is  perceived  at  the  tniusmitting  as  well  as  at  the  re- 
ceiving st:ttion. 

The  e>sential  part  of  the  instrunient  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  I'Uctric  condnctinc:  bovlies  (|»referald.v  of  iron, 
platiMum.  orcarlntn).  One  of  the  pieces  is  level  at  the  contact 
surface,  but  tin-  «i(her  is  convex.  The  electric  current  pa.>.ses 
throuirh  this  contact,  and  the  variations  in  the  electrical 
resi^-tance  at  this  point  while  >peakinir  cjinsc  the  vibnitlons 
of  the  nienibmue  in  tlie  receiving;  telephone.  A  jK'ciiharity 
of  the  construction  is  that  Imfh  of  the  contact  pieces  are 
uirited  to  a  su|i|iort  fa>teM(il  to  the  middle  of  the  membrane, 
so  tlitt  both  vibrate  w  ith  the  niembraiie. 

Fif,'.  2497.  Plate  XLVlIl.,repre,M-nts  Kdison'sv(dtaic  pile  tel- 
ephiiiK*.  A  pii'ce  of  cork.  K,  is  fastene<|  to  the  diaplna^rm, 
and  pr«'!-sey  upon  a  strip  of  platinum  which  is  atrached  to  a 
plate  of  i-opper.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  terminals  of  an 
ordinary  ifalvanic  pile.  The  other  terminal  plaf<'  pre->e.s 
again-t  the  metallic  trameof  the  in.-lrunient.  U  hen  the  pile 
is  itieluded  in  a  c]o>ed  tehplicne  circuit  it  furiii>hes  a  con- 
tinuous current.  The  streimth  (.f  this  current  .leiKiids  uiM>n 
the  internal  resi.^Liuce  of  the  ))ile  and  it^  polari/.ation,  and 
these  are  VHri«-d  by  vii>r:itin)i  the  di  ii'hmirm.  The  pile  is 
conipoM'd  of  alternate  plate*  of  zinc  ;ind  ccj'per,  Z  C,  and  a 
bibuhtus  nu'diuui.  G,  betwei-n  the  juiirs  of  platet*. 

In  the  llui.l.ard  telephone,  as  seen  in  Kijr.  21(W,  Plate 
XIi\' 11 1.,  the  inventor  has  made  use  of  the  .lamin  lamina- 
ted U-niaKiieth  to  .secure  ^r.^at  ni.iicnetic  j.ower  with  little 
weiijlit.  Tin-  ends  of  the  ninuMiet  are  cut  otT  dia-ronallv,  and 
the  poles  arr>  each  surr«iunded  with  a  helix  of  tine  in>ulated 
co|>|M>r  wire  connected  as  in  an  idectro-mugnet.  Two  of  tlu"^e 
magnets  are  attached  to  nn  ellipii<-al  hooji,  which  surrounds 
the  hi-ad  and  supports  the  diaphrakjnut  and  ear-pieces.  Each 
diajihragm  carries  a  light  triangular  armature,  which  fits 
the  p«.ks  of  the  magnets  and  nearly  touches  tlieni.  The  tel- 
ephones lire  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  line. 
The  o)K'raiion  is  similar  to  the  Bell  telephone.     The  instru- 


ment shown  in  the  engraving  is  arranged  as  a  receiver  to  be 
used  with  any  of  the  ordinary  transmitters,  but  it  may  be 
arranged  as  a  transinitter. 

Fig.  2409,  PUte  XLVIIl.,  reprcsenU  th«  telephonic  instru- 
ments of  Dr.  Cornelius  Hera. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  the  flgttre  is  specially  de- 
signed for  lines  most  affected  by  induction,  which  renden 
communication  Impossible  with  ordinary  telephones. 

This  plan  utilizes  two  principles  discovered  by  Dr.  Herz : 
the  alternation  of  the  current  in  the  line,  and  employing 
condensers  as  receivers.  The  instrument  constitute*  a  sta- 
tion, completely  inclosing,  under  a  compact  and  appropriate 
form,  all  the  parts  necessary  for  the  call  and  for  communi- 
cation. 

The  diaphiaf m  is  horizontal,  but  a  fonnel  placed  in  front 
of  the  box  collects  the  sound  and  concentrates  it  upon  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  instrument  will  transmit  words  spoken 
fifty  centimeters  from  it. 

Four  pairs  of  microphonic  contacts  are  placed  upon  an 
oscillating  platform,  under  the  diaphragm  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  rigid  rod,  communicating  to  it  all  the  ribnttions 
of  the  diaphragm.  These  contacts  are  of  a  special  Cf)m  posi- 
tion, and  communicate  with  the  batter>'  and  with  the  line. 

In  this  ap|iaratus  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  induction 
coil,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  number  of  elements  of  the 
battery  in  the  line  be  proportioned  to  the  distance  of  the 
two  stations  ;  for  example,  l>etween  Paris  and  Orleans  it  w»s 
necessary  to  use  thirty  elements  of  Daniell  at  each  station, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  intensity. 

In  a  modification  the  alteniation  of  the  current  is  accom- 
plisheii  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  induction  coil  is  used 
in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  elements  nccessarA-  in  a 
long  line. 

Originally  this  instrument  was  formed  of  a  vibrating  plate, 
having  at  each  side  a  contact  point  touching  the  diaphragm 
lightly,  and  the  vibrations  increased  or  dimiui.«hcd  the  pres- 
sure alternately  upon  each  one  of  these  contacts,  but  this 
form  Wing  inoonveuient,  M.  Herz  pn<fcrred  that  which  is 
now  used,  which  gives  the  same  re.<ults. 

The  vibrating  plate  is  of  conducting  material.  Below,  snd 
touching  it  lightly,  is  a  cylinder,  Mhicli  rest^  upon  a  di-k, 
the  two  being  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  plate.  The 
disk  rests,  in  its  turn,  upon  a  thin  metal  spring,  which  is 
made  adjustable  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  as  to  rury  the  con- 
tact between  the  three  pieces. 

The  plate  an<l  the  disk  are  connected  with  one  of  the  poles 
of  a  battery  of  four  elements,  which  is  groundetl  at  the  cen- 
ter. Finally,  the  cylinder  is  connectetl  with  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  primary  wire  of  the  induction  coil,  the  other 
end  t>eing  grounded.  The  secondarv-  v*ire  of  the  coil  |ia...<«s 
out  from  one  side  to  the  line,  and  from  the  other  side  to  the 
ground. 

An  electro-thennic  telephone,  descrilveii  by  W.  H.  Pn'-ece 
in  a  |>aj»er  befon?  the  Royal  Society,  consists  of  a  telephone 
receiver  whose  action  is  due  to  the  linear  expansion  of  a  fhin 
wire  under  ten^ion  when  placed  in  a  microphonic  circuit. 

It  has  iKt-n  di.«covered  that  each  damage<l  or  ini|»erfect 
joint  in  a  telephonic  wire  becomes  a  microphone,  t.tkin{:  up 
the  sounds  that  occur  in  its  vicinity  fur  transmistdou  to  the 
reiciver. 

The  microphone,  in  fact,  is  it.«elf  two  or  more  conductors, 
connected  together,  electricallv ,  by  an  imj)erfect  joint. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hopkins,  of  Brt»oklyn,  N.  Y  ,  during  a  thunAor 
storm,  connected  the  gas  and  water-pijtes  of  his  dwelimg 
with  an  ordinary  Bell  telephone,  and  iliscoveretl  that  the 
electric  di.«*charge»  w  ere  plainly  indicated  by  either  a  ^hArp 
cnick  or  b\  a  succession  of  taps.  This  occurred  when  the 
tlischanre  was  so  distant  that  the  thuuder  was  inaudil-ie. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  discharges;  some  that 
api>eared  single  to  the  eve  were  really  multiple.  Often  the 
discharges  would  consist  of  a  series,  beginning  and  ending 

with  discharges  larger  than  the  rest,  thus  ; , 

.sometimes  it  would  be  thus:  ,  sometimes  the  re- 
verse, and  often  a  single  crack. 

Kx|>eriments  with  the  telephone  as  an  indicjitor  of  the 
approach  of  distant  thunder  storm«  seem  to  prove  that  the 
telephonic  dis]>atch  was  simultaneous  with  the  ravsof  light, 
jis  exhibited  by  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  even  when  the 
storm  was  so  dist^int  that  the  sound  waves  were  not  appre- 
cialde  to  the  ear  via  the  atniosphere.  A  significant  fact,  if 
soiin.l  waves  with  a  couiluctor  with  a  minimum  friction  can 
keej.  |m«'c  with  ni>s  of  li>:ht. 

The  nearest  c.ible  station  from  .Alexandria  during  it*  bom- 
bardment, in  1SS2,  was  at  .Malta,  di^tant  about  l.H<0  milw 
from  the  scene  «»f  the  battle.  A  press disjmtch  says  that  when 
a  t.l.  phone  was  attached  to  the  Malta  end  of  the  cable  the 
firinir  of  the  guns  at  Alexandria  could  l>e  distinctly  heard, 
though  no  oral  communication  was  iK>ssihle  over  that  length 
of  cable. 

See  "Mech.  Diet.,"  2614. 
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Fig.  2410. 


TeUpkone  CalL 

Tel'e-phone  CalL 

The  Loreni  telephone  call,  Fig.  2410,  is  an  alarm  or  call- 
bell,  in  which  the  magnet  N  a  ia  placed  coincident  with  a 
diameter  of  the  steel  gong 


Fig.  2411. 


T.  When  by  means  of  a 
hammer  M,  pushed  by  a 
spring,  the  gong  is  struck 
in  a  direction  across  that  of 
the  magnet  the  vibrations 
have  their  maximum  am- 
plitude in  front  of  the  poles, 
and  induction  currents  rel- 
atively strong  are  generated 
in  the  coils  placod  on  the 
poles  of  the  magnet.  These 
currents  are  sent  to  the 
corresponding  station,  and 
are  there  received  in  the 
Bell  telephone,  slightly 
modified,  the  bobbins  be- 
ing more  powerful  than  in 
ordinary  telephones,  and 
a  resonator  being  also  add- 
ed to  them.  The  latter  la  a 
long  cone  of  white  iron, 
truncated  at  its  top,  the 
small  end  being  inserted 
close  to  the  telephone  dia- 
phragm. 

••  Telegraphic  Journal,'* 
•vi489. 

Tel'e-phone  'Bjl'- 
change  Ap'pa-ra'- 
tus.  Fig.  2410  is  the 
Western  Telephone 
Exchange  switch  board. 
It  consists  of  fifty  an- 
nunciators for  subscrib- 
ers' wires ;  fifty  spring- 
jack  switches  for  con- 
necting and  disconnect- 
ing  line  wires  and 
annunciators ;  five  an- 
nunciators for  receiving 
the  clearing-out  signals. 
A  shelf  with  five  pairs 
of  cords  and  plugs,  and 
five  sets  of  keys. 

Tere-phone  Harp. 
An  instrument  for  mak- 
ing telephonic  musical 
effects  more  audible  for 
large  audiences. 

Gower,  Br.     .    .    "Jour.  Soc.  TeUg.  Engineers,'*  rii.  960. 

Tere-phon'o-graph.  An  invention  of  Edison, 
a  combination  of  the  telephone  and  phonograph,  for 


Telephtme  Switch-board, 
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makiDg  a  phonic  record  of  a  message  conveyed 
from  a  di&tance. 
*'EHgm€sr  '* •  xlTi.  426,  Hg.  27. 

Tel'e-phote.  An  instrument  or  apparatos  for 
conveying  messages  or  images  by  transmission  of 
light. 

Thii  broad  definition  may  include  the  heliotrope,  but 
nothing  narrower,  it  appears,  will  include  the  various  ideas 
and  inrentiens  of  Bell,  Perry,  Ayrton,  Edison,  Adams,  Daj, 
WiUooghby,  Smith,  Sabine,  Kerr,  Middleton,  Sdichin,  and 
others,  who  are  reported  to  be  working  at  the  problem. 

See  sketch  in  **Engituen$ig^'^  xxix.  961. 

Tel'e-scop'io  El'e-va-tor.  Fi^.  2412  shows 
a  telescopic  hydraulic  elevator  for  lif  ung  passengers 
or  freight  to  the  upper  floors  of  a  bnilmng. 

Fig.  2412. 


Telescopic  Bevator. 

Tere-sooplo  Tank  Car.  One  in  which  the 
circular  sections  of  the  tank  are  of  gradually  de- 
creasing diameter  toward  the  ends,  lapped  within 
each  other. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  straight  tank  car,  in 
which  the  sections  are  alternately  inside  and  out- 
side. 

TePe-scope  Sight.  {Fire-arms.)  A  telescope 
mounted  on  a  fire-arm.  It  is  generally  ndjustable, 
in  altitude  for  distance ;  in  azimuth  for  wind  cor- 
rection. 

See  petenw  of  J.  M.  Trowbridffo,  March  8,  1864,  No. 
41,874;  C.  Slotucrbek,  October  8,  1878,  No.  208,765. 

Tell'-tale.  {Gas.)  An  attachment  to  a  station 
meter  to  indicate  any  irregularity  of  the  production 
of  gas  (luring  the  24  hours,  the  cards  being  re- 
newed daily. 

Tell'-taie   Cozn'paBS.     A  tell-tale  mariner's 


compass,  recently  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  H. 
A.  Severn,  is  intended  to  ser^'e  captains  of  vessels 
as  a  check  upon  the  man  at  the  wneel  during  their 
absence,  and  to  insure  greater  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  helmsman. 

It  consists  of  an  onlinary  compass  card,  to  the  center  of 
whose  upper  surface  is  attached  a  metallic  bar,  through  ttie 
sgency  of  which  an  electric  circuit  is  closed,  and  a  bell  is 
sounded  as  soon  ss  the  vessel  is  off  her  course  either  waj 
beyond  a  given  amount  of  latitude.  To  effect  this  then  are 
two  index  hands,  which  may  be  set  at  will  at  any  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  metal  bar.  These  hands  carr>-  at  their 
ends  thick  platinum  wires,  bent  downward,  so  that  they  are 
touched  by  tbe  metallic  bar  on  the  compass  card  as  soon  ss 
the  vessel  is  out  of  her  course  beyond  the  given  limit.  These 
wires  are  connected  to  one  pole  of  a  Leclanch6  battery,  while 
the  point  carrying  the  card  is  connected  with  the  othw.  The 
compass  can  also  be  used  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Tem'pered  Qlasa.  {Glass.)  A  process  in- 
vented by  M.  de  la  Bastie,  which  consists  in  heat- 
ing a  piece  or  object  of  glass  to  such  a  heat  as  to 
approach  malleability,  but  not  hot  enough  to  lose 
its  shape,  and  then  plunging  it  into  a  bath  of  fatty 
and  resinous  matter,  which  is  heated  to  liquidity 
and  maintained  at  a  heat  of  from  300°  to  600°  F.. 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  glass. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  malleable  state 
of  glass,  say  1400°  F.,  and  that  of  the  bath  constitutes  the 
*•  temper.' 

Tbe  glass  is  much  strengthened  against  injury  by  a  blow, 
but  becomes  fractured  by  being  cut  with  a  diamond.  It  re- 
sists great  changes  of  temperature.  It  is  much  more  elastic 
also. 

It  can  be  depoUshed  and  cut  by  the  wlieel.    See  also  Com- 
PRXSSBD  Glass. 
Tempered  Glass,  Bauree      '*  Tecknologiste,''  zxxvii.  182-194. 

On,  Leger      ....      '^TechnologisU,"  xl.6S. 

Tem'per-ing.     Chisels  for  dress-     ^g-  2413. 
ing  French  burr  stones  may  be  tem- 
pered by  heating  to  a  <lark  cherry  red, 
and  quenching  ^n  the  following  solu- 
tion :    To  three  gallons  of  water  add 
three  ounces  each  of  spirit  of  niter,  i 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  white  vitriol,  sal  I 
ammoniac,  and  alum,  and  six  ounces 
of  common  salt,  with  a  double  hand- 
ful of  hoof  parings. 

Tem'per-ing  Oas  Heat'er.  A 
gas  heater.  Fig.  2413,  with  directing 
and  concentrating  flanges  for  direct- 
ing_the  heat.        

Tem'per-ing  TVheel.  Fig.  24U 
represents  Allen's  clay  tempering 
wheel.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  clay  for  making  bricks,  and  for 
mixing  mortar  in  large  quantities  ;  the 
substance  to  be  worked  being  placed 
in  a  circubir  pit,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, of  10'  to  30'  diameter. 

It  is   made  with  wrought  iron  or  j^^^^^ 
with   cast  iron  arms  or  spokes,  and 
of  any  length  of  shaft  required. 

Fig.  2414. 
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The  heaviest  piece  weighs  830  lbs.  The  cubic 
measurement  of  the  whole  is  about  40^ 

Ten-ao'u-lum  For'oeps.  {iiurgical.)  An 
instrument  for  withdrawing  and  detaining  the 
parietes  of  an  artenr  to  facuitate  tying. 

Ten-ac'u-liiin  Nee'dle.  (Surgical.)  A  curved 
suijncal  needle,  Fig.  2415,  the  invention  of  Dr.  C. 
J.  Clebome. 

Fig.  2415. 


Tenaculum  Needle. 

Ten'der   Por'ce-lain.     (Ceramics.)     A  s?ft 
body  porcelain  made  in  Europe, 
a.  The  kaolin  body  porcelain  of  England  \b  composed  of — 

Calcined  bone-diut 47 

Kaolin 84 

Feldapar 19 

loo 

The  phosphate  of  lime  gives  a  translaeent  character,  but 
the  ware  is  tender  and  baked  at  a  low  heat. 

6.  Ptte  tendre  is  a  Titreoiu  porcelain,  formerly  made  at 
SAvreii,  before  the  Dottger  recipe  for  hard  porcelain  was  in- 
troduced at  Sevres  In  1766.  Vteux  Sivres  was  abandoned  in 
1804. 

Ten'sion  Ap'^pa-ra'tus.  Fig.  2416  represents 
Dalton's  apparatus,  used  by  him,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  ether,  and  is  in- 
teresting!^ as  being  the  instrument  by  which  he  ar- 
rived at  one  of  his  most  important  experimental 
laws,  —  the  law  of  tensions.  Almost  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  Dalton  is  of  a  somewhat  rude  descrip- 
tion ;  this  g^ves  it  the  more  interest,  knowing  as  we 
do  the  immense  results  he  obtained  pig.  2416. 
with  their  aid.  The  one  under  notice 
is  no  exception  to  this,  being  made  by 
him  of  wood,  the  central  figures  and 
lines  being  written  on  paper,  which  is 
pasted  on.    It  is  about  3'  long. 

Ten'sion  Roller.  A  pulley,  drum, 
or  roller  resting  against  a  belt  to  cause 
it  to  adhere  to  the  driving  pulley.  A 
tightening  puUejf, 
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Dark  Tent. 


Tension  Appa- 
ratuf. 


Tent.  Fig.  2417  shows  a  dark  tent  for  use  in 
developing  the  plates  in  outdoor  photography. 
The  box  carrying  tlie  tent  and  forming  part  of 
same  contains  a  reservoir  and  developing  tray,  and 
is  mounted  on  a  light  tripod.  One  of  the  many 
improyements  in  out-door  photography  by  the  Sco- 
▼ill  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York. 


Tesf ing  Ma-ohine'.  A  machine  for  ascer> 
taining  the  strength  of  an  object  for  trial. 

A  familiar  class  of  machines  of  this  character  are  tfyiia- 
mometersy  which  are,  however,  principally  adapted  to  ascer- 
tain the  power  or  strength  exerted ;  while  those  usually 
termed  testing  machines  are  intended  to  ascertain  the  strength 
uf  materiaU. 

There  is  no  absolutely  clear  line  to  be  drawn  between  these 
clfrsiieH  of  uiacliiues.  It  is  a  question  of  adaptation  and  ap- 
plication. 

The  ordinary  form  of  testing  machine  for  ascertaining  the 
8trength  of  luetals  is  founded  upon  the  Roman  statera,  the 
lever  balance,  with  special  arrangements  incident  to  its  new 
function.     Such  arc  »hown  on  pp.  2536-2589,  ''Mech.  Dict.^^ 

Ordance  Department  machine,  Fig.  6328. 

Prof.  Thurston's  machine,  Fig.  6X24. 

Colt's  armory  machine,  Fig.  §325. 

Fairbanks's  machine,  Figs.  6826,  6327. 

Kirlcaldy's  (Knglish)  machine,  Fig.  6328. 

A  number  of  machines,  usually  of  a  smaller  siae  than 
these  which  deal  with  steel  rods  of  inch  square  section,  for 
instance,  are  made  for  rarious  other  tests,  and  these  may  be 
found  in  this  volume  under  the  following  1 

Belt-tension  appantus. 

Cable  testing  machine. 

Cement  tester. 

Cloth  tester. 

Coal  testing  apparatus. 

Dynagraph. 

Dynamometer. 

Fiber  tester. 

Gas  testing  apparatus. 

Lubricant  tester. 

Milk  testing  tube. 


Oil  tester. 
Paper  tester. 
Petroleum  tester. 
Pipe  teiiting  machine. 
Spring  tester. 
Strain  measurer. 
Tannin  teeter. 
Taseometer. 
Test  gage. 
Wire  tester. 
Yam  tester. 


It  should  be  added  that  a  large  number  of  instruments  are 
also  testers.     As,  for  Instance  — 

The  photometer  is  the  tester  of  the  illuminating  quality  of 
gas,  candles,  etc. 

The  puUometer  or  sphygmometer,  of  the  rate  and  force  of 
the  pulse. 

Without  adding  other  instances,  please  refer  to  specific 
index,  under  the  caption  Mbasurimo,  Calcclatino,  Testixo, 
AND  Recording  lysTKVUEVTS. 

In  the  Emery  system  of  testing  machines,  scales,  gages, 
and  dynamometers,  power  is  tranxmittcd  from  the  load  to 
the  indicating  device,  by  means  of  liquid  acting  on  dia- 
phrngms,  so  as  to  avoid  friction  and  give  the  result  with  the 
utmojit  accuracy. 

Plate  XLIX.  represents  a  fifty-ton  testing  machine  made 
under  this  system.  It  is  constructed  with  a  bed,  1,  to  which 
are  firmly  fixed  stationary  straining  screws  2.  Adjustably 
mounted  on  these  is  a  straining  b«^un,  3.  carrying  a  strain- 
ing precs,  4,  in  which  is  a  double  acting  piston,  with  piston- 
rod,  5.  Geared  nuts,  6,  operated  by  a  crank,  7,  through  the 
medium  of  a  splined  shaft,  8,  move  the  straining  beam  8  up 
or  down  to  adjust  its  po>ition  for  long  or  short  specimens 
and  to  give  light  strains  if  desired.  Heavy  stnins,  and  usu- 
ally light  ones,  of  either  tension,  or  compression  or  trans- 
verse loads  are  given  to  the  specimen  by  the  hydraulic  press 
piston,  5.  The  strain  is  transmitted  directly  from  the  speci- 
men to  a  yoke  consisting  of  a  platform,  9,  a  beam,  10,  and 
connecting  plates,  11,  which  yoke  is  fixed  Infposition  by  tlexi- 
ble  plates  and  transmits  pressure  in  the  axis  of  the  machine 
to  a  pair  of  coupled  load  beams,  12  and  18,  between  which 
rests  a  hydraulic  support,  14.  With  strains  of  tension,  13  is 
the  free  platform  and  12  the  bed  of  the  scale.  For  compres- 
sion or  transversa  loads,  13  is  the  b«d  of  the  scale  and  12  the 
free  phttform,  the  strain  being  transmitted  from  the  specimen 
to  the  support  14  in  either  direction  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  jitrain.  The  pressure  on  the  liquid  in  the  hydraulic 
support  14  is  conveyed  to  a  small  chamber,  15,  in  the  weigh 
caite.  From  this  small  chamber  the  pressure  is  communi- 
cated through  a  fixed  fulcrum  plate  to  the  levers  16, 15,  and 
from  it  through  a  yoke,  17,  to  a  lever.  18,  to  which  are  at- 
tached a  series  of  poise-rods,  each  carrying  10  weights  which 
are  operated  by  levers  19, 18.  The  weights  have  values  of 
10,  100, 1,000,  and  10,000  each,  depending  on  which  poise-rod 
they  are  applied  to.  An  indicator,  20,  19,  shows  when  the 
scale  is  balanced.  The  ratio  of  movement  of  the  indicator  to 
the  platform  is  4(X),000  to  1  in  this  machine,  so  that  a  mil- 
lionth of  an  inch  movement  of  the  platform  gives  .40  of  an 
inch  at  thH  indicator.  The  drawing  shows  the  transverse 
apparatus  in  position  with  a  specimen  ready  to  be  loaded. 

A  testing  machine  of  four  hundred  tons  capacity  built  bj 
Mr.  Kmery  for  the  United  St«tc8  government  has  been  in 
practical  use  for  beven  years  without  repairs  of  any  sort  and 
its  efficiency  and  delicacy  are  as  great  as  when  firj^t  erected. 

In  regard  to  this  machine  the  late  eminent  engineer,  Alex- 
ander L.  Holley,  said  :  — 

"The  excellence  of  the  machine  in  every  respect  is  mon 
than  satisfactory,  and  its  accuracy  is  at  first  sight  astonish- 
ing, although  an  investigation  of  its  principles  must  show 
tlut  if  the  weighing  apparatus  will  weigh  at  all,  it  must  do 
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80  with  perfect  aceniaoj,  becaUM  all  Ita  moTementD  are  abso- 
lutely without  friction. 

*'  The  proof  experimenta  were  numeroni,  and  the  effectn  of 
recoil  after  sudden  ruptures  at  maximum  loads,  M-ero  watched 
with  great  care,  but  without  much  anxiety,  becauM  the 
weighing  parta  affected  are  by  no  meann  delit-ate  in  i«trurtuTe 
and  their  motion  in  almost  infinitely  small.  Among  the  te8t« 
were  the  following :  — 

*'  A  forged  link  of  hard  wrought  iron  ,b"in  diameter  between 
the  eyeM,  wa«  bIowIt  strained  in  tension,  and  brolce  off  with  a 
loud  report  at  722, w()  pounds.  The  diiuneter  before  brealcing 
at  the  point  of  fracture  was  b.O^' ;  after  brealcing  4.%'^ 

"  In  order  to  see  if  the  weighing  parts  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  recoil,  which  was  obTiouMly  near  the  greatest  recoil 
the  machine  will  erer  suffer,  a  horse-hair  was  next  tested  ; 
it  was  7-l<XX'ttu  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  stretched  30  per 
cent,  and  broke  at  1  pound.  Other  horse-hairs  varied  in  te- 
nacity between  1  and  2  pound.^.  A  b"  round  bar,  turned 
down  to  ii^"  in  diameter  along  the  center,  was  pulled  apart 
at  4^ii,2CHJ  pounds  tension.  Then  some  more  horse-liairs  were 
tested  ;  also  copper  wires  19^-101  N)ths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, which  avemgeil  25  pounds  tenacity. 

*'  (specimens  were  subjected  to  l,()OCl,(X)0  pounds  compres- 
sion although  the  contract  calls  for  but  80U,OO0  pounds. 
After  thefc  proofs,  delicate  structures  such  as  eggs  and  nuts 
were  testtMl  in  compression,  and  Tiolin  strings  in  tension.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances.  It  »eoms  safe  to  con- 
clude that  bars  and  structures  up  to  4(»U  tons  can  now  be 
tested  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  the  deterioration  of  the' weighing  apparatus. 

The  machine  consi.its  of  a  double-acting  stniining  cylinder 
and  ram  on  a  carriage  at  one  end,  and  a  movable  weighing 
apparatus  at  the  other  end.  The  two  are  connected  by  a  pair 
of  8^'^  screws,  4>^  long.  Nuts  driven  by  sliafting  move  the 
straining  cylinder  to  different  places  on  the  screws,  so  as  to 
test  long  and  short  specimens.  The  weighing  apparatus  has 
been  descriVted  as  a  reversed  hydrostatic  presn,  having  dia- 
phragms instead  of  pi:«ton$*.  The  load  is  trau!«ferred  by  means 
of  a  litiuid  (alcohol  or  glycerine)  by  a  series  of  large  dia- 
phragms to  a  series  of  small  ones,  and  finally  to  a  system  of 
scale-beams.  Thus  a  weight  of  800,<XX)  pounds  acting  through 
an  inconceivably  small  »«pace,  finally  moves  a  finely  gradu- 
ated indicator  at  the  rate  of  l-l(X)th  of  an  inch  per  pound. 
It  is  allowed  to  move  through  a  space  of  2*'  and  is  kept  bal- 
anced by  weights  mechanically  placed  quickly  on  or  otf  the 
scale-beam.  One  pound,  in  moving  the  indicjttor  l-l()()th  of 
an  inch,  move.s  the  platform  against  which  the  load  presse.'i, 
l-42,<)0(1,(l00th  of  an  inch.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the 
scale-beams,  the  adding  and  removing  of  weights,  and  the 
fast  or  slow  but  always  steady  application  of  pressure  are  in- 
genious and  convenient  in  the  highest  degree.  By  means  of 
universal  joints,  the  pressure  pipes  are  always  connected  to 
the  straining  cylinder,  etc.,  whatever  the  position.  The 
steam  pump  and  the  accumulator  have  cylinders  and  weights 
res(>ectively  for  high  and  low  pressures,  and  the  machine  re- 
ceives pressure  without  pulsation,  from  the  accumulator 
only,  when  tej<ting 

"  The  finished  metal  in  the  machine  weighs  17!>,000  pounds 
and  includes  pieces  of  14,(>0<)  poumU  down  to  t\\ot>e  of  which 
250,000  would  weigh  1  pound.  The  hydrostatic  weighing 
platform  of  the  machine  was  tested  to  1.50(),(MX)  pounds,  but 
BO  perfectly  friction  less  is  it  that  a  horse- hair  under  n  break- 
ing strain  of  one  pound  had  to  move  24,0<H)  pounds  of  metal. 
The  workmanship  is  also  remarkable.  The  S^'^  screws,  48' 
long,  were  fitted  to  gnges  within  l-lUX)th  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter throughout  their  length,  and  similar  accuracy  waa 
maintained  in  other  parts." 

The  boiler  plate  testing  machine  of  £.  &  J.  Fairbanks  & 


Co.,  used  by  the  U.  S.  steamboat  inapectoTs,  has  a  capacity  of 
76,000  lbs. 

The  weighing  apparatus  is  a  regular  platform  scale,  and 
may  be  tested  with  standard  weights  to  prove  ita  accoracy. 
Tlte  strain  is  applied  to  the  specimen  of  boiler  plate  by 
means  of  two  screws  and  worm  gears  worked  by  a  large,  gear- 
wtieel  and  a  small  pinion.  The  main  beam  A  of  the  scale 
carries  a  poise  or  weight  Jf ,  which  moves  on  rollers  and  may 
be  run  out  to  75,000  lbs.  The  light  beam  c  has  a  finer  grad- 
uation on  it,  running  up  to  6,000  lbs.  The  poise  2>,  on  this 
beam,  is  moved  autoniutically  by  an  arrangement  of  clock- 
work, JC,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam. 

The  platform  of  the  scale  M  rests  on  four  knife-edges  in 
the  main  levers  7,  one  at  each  comer  of  the  sc«le.  These 
levers  connect  with  the  double  lever  e,  through  which  the 
strain  is  transmitted  to  the  lever  J7,  and  then  through  the 
lever  J  to  the  steelyard  rod  of  the  scale  and  by  that  to  the 
beam  a. 

The  two  columns  L  £,  with  the  cross-head  and  upper 
clamp  JU,  rest  on  the  platform  of  the  scale.  The  lower 
clamp  y  is  secured  to  the  cross-head  #>,  which  is  worked  np 
or  down  by  the  screws  JC  Jl,  turned  by  worm  gears  a  s,<m 
their  lower  ends,  which  receive  their  motion  from  worms  <m 
the  shaft  carrying  the  gear-wheel  T. 

To  make  a  test,  the  specimen  rof  iron  to  be  tested  b  se- 
cured in  the  olamps  M  iV,  by  steel  wedges  w  w.  When  tha 
is  done  the  specimen  is  the  only  connectiMi  between  the 
screws  and  gearing  and  the  pUtform  of  the  scale. 

To  be^n  the  test  the  pinion  u  is  shipped  out'of  gear,  and 
the  gearing  and  screws  are  turned  by  the  handle  Y  until  a 
slight  strain  is  applied  to  the  specimen,  when  the  pinion  u 
is  shipped  into  gear.  As  the  stoUn  on  the  specimen  increases 
the  beam  of  the  scale  rises,  causing  the  automatic  poise  D  to 
move  along  on  the  beam  until  it  reaches  the  point  equal  to 
the  strain  applied  to  the  specimen,  when  the  lieain  drops  and 
the  poise  instontly  stops.  This  operation  is  continaed  until 
the  specimen  is  broken,  when  the  point  at  whieh  the  poise 
stands  will  indicate  the  exact  number  of  pounds  which  were 
required  to  break  the  specimen. 

The  testing  machine  of  M.  Thomasset  (Fieneb),  Fig.  24174, 
avoids  the  blows  incident  to  the  piston  of  the  hydraalk 
pump  when  moved  by  a  lever,  and  hasja  piston  moved  by  a 
screw,  preventing  any  jar. 

The  pre.«8ure  in  the  pump  Is  obtained  by  a  hand- wheel 
on  whose  Rhaft  is  a  worm  gearing  into  a  cog-wheel  on  the 
shaft  of  the  screw  whose  lower  end  carries  the  piston.  The 
pressure  in  the  pump  cylinder  is  transmitted  by  a  pipe  to  the 
horisontal  cylinder  in  which  is  the  piston  whose  rod  exerts 
the  tractive  force  upon  the  piece  under  experiment.  The 
other  end  of  the  test-piece  is  held  bv  a  clasp  connected  with 
the  short  arm  of  a  heavy  lever,  the  horizon  t«d  arm  of  which 
rests  at  its  end  upon  the  diaphragm  of  a  cylinder,  the  water 
in  which  transmits  the  pressure  to  a  coluHin  of  mercury  in 
the  manometer  standing  alongside 

The  machine  requires  but  little  change  for  makii^  testt 
in  compression.  For  tlexion  the  piece  is  supported  between 
two  edges,  and  a  third  one  at  the  end  of  the  xmm  is  brought 
against  the  middle  of  the  piece. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted :  — 
# 

Metals,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Medit.  Bailway       *  xxxvi.  282. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  £m«7y xxrii.  267. 

Chauvintf  Marit-Darbfl •  xxri.  184. 

Greenwood  tf  Batky »  xxviii.  244. 

itfu/AowedOO  ton) •xxix.4»4. 
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Water  pipe •  xxriil.  178,  216. 

Lubricants,  Thurston *  zxiil.  176. 

Ingram  f  Stap/el •  xxiii.  ffl.  38. 

Eajitem  By.  of  Fmnce     .    .    .    .  •  xxril.  284. 

FitriB,  I^ona  &  Medit.  Railroad    .  *  xxril.  110. 

Cement,  Holste ♦  xxri.  168. 

** Mining  and  Scientific  Press. ^^ 

CarwheeU xxxr.  276. 

Metals xxxii.  866 ;    xxxt.  196 ;  zxzriii. 

269,  303;  xl.  19,  138,  269,  818, 
871. 

Ropea xl.  167. 

Lubricants xxxiii.  7 :  •  xxxr.  177. 

(Electric) xxxTiii.  861. 

"Iron  Age.-' 
Metals,  Fairbanks     .    .      •  xxIt.,  Aug.  21,  p.  1. 

RiehU •xTiU.,  Dec.  14,  p.  1;  xix..  May 

10,  p.  18. 
RiehU  (hydraulic) .     .     •  xx.,  July  19,  p.  9  ;  Aug.  80,  p. 
1 ;  •  xxri.,  July  29,  p.  9 ;  Dec. 
16,  p.  1. 
J//i5o»  (hydraulic)     .     •  xx.,  Dec.  6,  p.  8. 
Chauvin  ^  Marie  Darhel    •  xrli.,  July  18,  p.  1. 
Watertown,  Emery    .        xxiii.,  Feb.  20,  p.  9 ;  Feb.  27,  p. 

17;  xxiv.,  Dec.  26,  p.  16. 
Specimens  and  grips  .     *  xxiii.,  April  8,  p.  9. 

OiU *  xxiii.  May  22.  p.  1. 

Grout,  Bngl.      ...      *  xxiii.,  April  8,  p.  8. 
Kennedy,  Eng.  .     .     .     •  xxIt.,  Dec.  4,  p.  1. 
On  metal  testing  machine       xxxt.,  June  24/  p-  8. 
Chain  cable      ....     xx.,Aug.  16,  p.  14;  Sept.  20,  p. 
16. 
"  Little  Giant  "     .    .     •  xxi.,  June  27.  pp.  9, 14 ;    xxr., 
June  17,  p.  V. 
U.  S.  boUer  plate  teste    .       xxri.,  July  29,  p.  12 ;  Aug.  26, 

p.  9. 
Wire,  RiekU     .     .    .    .     •  xxii..  Nor.  21,  p.  1. 

Ritter xxii..  Nor.  14,  p.  20. 

Cloth,  Riehle    .    .    .     .     •  xxiii.,  June  12,  p.  6. 
Lubricant,  Regray,  Fr.  .        xxii..  Not.  21,  p.  16. 

*^ Scientific  American.'''' 
Metals,  Emery,  Watertown  xl.  160. 

OU^H  (Riehle) •  xl.  179. 

Bailey •  xxxriii.  180. 

Fairbanks •  xlii.  262. 

Chauvin  If  Marie-Darbel  .     .  *  xxxix.  210. 

Thurston •  xxxti.  842 ;  xzxrili.  180. 

KeroHene,  Mead •  xxxir.  402. 

Oil  (burning) xxxix.  26. 

Pease xlii.  823. 

MiUspaugh •  xxxiT.  182. 

Lubricants,  Deprez  ^  Napoti  .  *  xxxri.  214. 

T%urston *  xxxti.  89. 

Eastern  Ry.  of  France      .    .  •  xl.  806. 

Boilers,  mach.,  //oiroT-ti      .    .  *  xxxiT.  246. 

German  testing  apparatus    .     .  *  xliii.  10,  98. 

Coin *  xxxriii.  366. 

Wire xxxTiii.  69. 

Paper xxxriii.  69. 

Yam,  Brown  ^  Shtupe    ...  *  xxxt.  276. 

Tissues xxxriii.  74. 

Tknnin,  Muntz •  xxxir.  182. 

Gas,  New  York xxxrii.  163. 

Milk •  xxxir.  209. 

**  Scientific  American  Supplement.''* 

Boiler  plates,  U.  S.  Got.  Regu- 
lations     1794. 

Strain  measurer •4014;  •4088. 

ClotK ♦607. 

Yam,  German *  2705. 

French 987. 

Twine,  RiehU •498. 

Fibers,  teste  for 1480. 

Cement,  Michaelis •  3748. 

Cement •2335. 

Oils,  chrono-thermo,  for      .     .  •  181. 
Adulteration,  Ingram  if  Stopfer  •  1073. 

Metel,  RiehU ".  •498. 

Flour,  French *  1471. 

Metels,    hyd.,   Paris, 

Lyons,  A  Med.  R.  R.     .     .  •  3199. 

Milk,  centrifugal,  Le/'ldt    .    .  •  3491. 

** Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.^- 
Metals,  Emery,  Watertown    .     .      xxxrii.  124  :  xxix.  168. 

•'  Van  NottrandU  Engineering  Mag."'' 
Metels,  Electro-mag.       ...     •  xx.  407. 
Metels,  ete.,  Moritft^r     .    .    .      •  xxiii.  808. 

Rails xxiii.  169. 

Cement xriL  17. 


"  F^ranklin  Institute  Journal.''* 
Boiler  plates,  Huston     .    .    .        December,  1878. 
Dumont January,  1879. 

" mUtnu/actmrer  and  Builder.'* 

Metals,  RiehU •  x.  286 :  •  zi.  106. 

Fairbanks xii.  102. 

Cloth,  Fairbanks •  xi.  178. 

Cables,  £.  R.  Bridge  ....  xii.  13. 

Cement,  £.  R.  Bridge     ...  •  xi.  103. 

Fairbanks xii.  280. 

Lubricante,  Thuntm     ...  •  ix.  69. 

For  acids xl.  240. 

** American  Rtsilroad  JotmuU.'^ 

Boiler  iron xUx.  198,  731 ;  lii.  477,  lUO 

Railroad  materials     .     .  xlU.  896. 

Cement xlix.  667. 

Springs li.  1066. 

Lubricante li.  397. 

Packing lii.  1117. 

^* Railroad  Gazette.'"  ^ 

Metels •  ix.  629.  689 ;  X.  660. 

Thurston  ....  •  xii.  186. 

Car  springs,  Riehle    .    .  •  x.  64. 

Lubricante •  ix.  266,  492 ;  x.  23. 

Ashcro/l •x.611. 

Electric xii.  242. 

** American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World." 

Chain •  xxir.,  Jan.  7,  p.  18. 

Metels,  Watertown,  Emery     xxir.,  Feb.  28,  p.  18 ;  ZXT.,  ^&y 
16,  p.  12. 

GiU •  xxr..  May  16,  p.  18. 

Wire xxr.,  July  18,  p.  la 

RMistanceto  shocks, KmI  *  xxr.,  Aug.  22,  p.  11. 
Metels,  Oisen  .  .  .  .  •  xxri.,  July  2.  p.  18. 
Fabrics xxr.,  Sept.  26,  p.  11. 

"Leffel*s  Milling  and  Mechanical  AVir*." 

Chain •  ix.  99. 

"Engineer.'' 
Cement,  Bailey  .     .     .     •  xlr.  80. 

Jacob •  xlrUi.  397 ;  •  xlix.  6,  28,  64,  877. 

Broum  (hrd.)  .  .  .  •  xlix.  100. 
Cloth,  Russian  .  .  .  xlii.  417. 
Metels •xii.  264. 

Lerer,  Landore  Works    •  xlii.  21. 

Daniel  Adams  ^  Co.      •  xlriii.  412.       ^ 
Tannin,  Muntz    .    .    .     •  xii.  171. 

See  also  Dtkamomrbb. 

Test  Me'ter.  Fig.  2418  shows  an  experimental 
or  test  meter  for  burners,  etc.  To  insure  a  uniform 
and  steady  light  it  is  made  with  three  diaphragms, 
and  is  glazed   in   front  and  on  top  to  show  its 

Fig.  2418. 
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various  internal  workinc:  parts.  The  dial  iff  so 
divided  as  to  show  hourly  rate  of  cousumption  bj 
observations  of  one  minute. 

The-od'O-lite.    A  distance  telescope  ( theodo  1  i  \f  ] , 
with  a  self-registeriniii^  scale  of  distances,  has  hafly 
been  invented  in  Sweden  by  Mr.  Ljungstrotn.    Tlio 
difference  between  this  instrument  and  othiM-^  ol 
this  class,  is  principally  that  the  instrument  itiif  If 
effects  all   t)ie  calculations  which  otherwise    are 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  inclined  jiDiL:k"i, 
and  also  that  the  distances  sought  are  immcrjiakly 
marked  on  the  plane-table.     The  line  of  sight  iipcHi 
a  leveling-staff  having  been  taken  by  the  leleM- 
which  is  fixed  on  a  ruler  that  lies  on  the 
plane-tahle,  and  can  swing  round  on  a  fixed 
needle  to  a  piece  ns  large  as  the  part  read 
off  on  the  leveling-staff,  is  marked  on  a 
movable   scale   on    the  instrument,   upon 
whicn   a   knob   being  touched,  the   point 
of  a  needle  marks  the  distance  on  the  paper. 
The  calculating  o|)erations  are  effected  by 
the   inclined   movement  of   the  telescope, 
which,  by  means  of  a  curved  line,  places 
the  scale  at   such   angles   to   the  vertical 
plane  of  the  line  of  sight  that  the  sine  for 
these  angles  constitut<^  the  sqaare  cosine 
for  the  inclined  angle  of  the  telescope,  and 
this  sine  is  then   projected  towards  the 
movable  needle. 

Ther-a-peu'tic  Ma-ohin'e-ry*  Fig. 
2419,  is  Dr.  Zanders' instrument  for  treat- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  ankle. 

It  coneiffts  of  a  Kole-platc,  to  which  the  foot  \»  se- 
cured by  meant!  of  two  sliding  BU)pK  working  on  a 
ecreWj  and  adjusted  by  a  Hniall  lever.     Thin  sole- 
plate  111  mounted  on  a   bent  axle,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  pivoted  on  to  the  frame  of  the  nim'hine, 
and  the  up|)er  end  i»  connected  with  a  sliding-bar 
that  paKieii  through  the  spindle  of  a  fly-wheel  on 
the  top  of  the  frame.     When  this  wheel  is  caur<ed 
to  revolve,  the  axle  and  8ole-p!ate  revolve  with  it, 
with  an   anmil.irity   of    niovenieut  more   or    lens 
marked  acoonling  to  the  distance  of  the  up{>er  bearing  of  the 
axle  from  the  renter  of  the  wheel  >pindle.     The  person  oper- 
ated upon  ti'itH  in  a  chair  in  front  of  the  in.<!trumeut  with  hie 
foot  secured  to  the  ft^le-jilato  an  described. 

Fig.  2i'20  represents  Dr.  Zanders'  machine,  consisting  of 
a  ((addle  mounted  on  a  shaft,  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft 
working  in  a  socket  on  a  sliding  bar  to  regulate  the  motion. 
The  ptitient,  sittini;  astride  of  the  saddle,  is  subjected  to  the 
infiueuce  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced  rolling  movement, 
L"      OAio  ^vhich   brings   the   muscles 

Hg.  iilJ.  ^f  ^^^.  trunk  into  action. 

Fig.  2421  rt?presents  Dr. 
Zjinders'  compound  ma- 
chine for  acting  on  the 
muscles  of  tht;  legs,  and  for 
friction  or  percussion  on 
any  jMirt  of  tlie  body.  The 
former  consists  of  a  hori- 
zontal padded  cushion, 
hingeil  at  one  extremity 
and  resting  on  cams  at  the 
other,  to  which  a  very  rap- 
id rotary  motion  is  impart- 
ed in  such  a  way  that  the 
cushion  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  intense  vibnition. 
The  restonitive  action  of 
this  part  of  the  macliine  is 
very  remarkable.  The  oth- 
er iKirt  of  the  nppamtus 
consists  of  a  vertic^il  spin- 
dle sliding  in  long  bearings, 
and  cajwible  of  V)eing  iocke«l 
at  any  height  by  the  set 
screws  shown.  A  very  nipid 
reciprocating  motion  is  im- 
parted to  this  spindle  by 
means  of  the  timall  connect- 
ing roil  shown  on  the  left- 
hand  siile  of  the  engraving. 
The  yvtd  at  the  top  of  the 
s|)indle  is  caused  to  move 
Apparatus  for  Strengthening  the  to  and  fro  with  about  &)0 
Ankles.  strokes  per  minute.     This 


Kg.  2120. 


Apparatus^  Dev^opmg  th*  MnaeUs  of  the  Bodtf. 

apparatus  is  especially  intended  for  application  to  the  back 
and  shoulder,  and  different  shaped  pads  are  employed  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Fig.  2422  represents  Dr.  Zanders'  machine  designed  for 
strengthening  the  wrists.  With  the  fore  part  of  the  ami  laid 
flat  upon  the  table  of  the  machine  the  patient  grmspa  the  two 

Fig.  2421. 
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Wrist  Strengthening  Apparatus. 

liaiuUeii,  and  slowly  nuie«  them,  repeating  the  operation  aa 
long  afl  necesflary.  Thei^e  handleft  are  not  connected  with 
each  other,  but  are  hinged  on  the  Inner  c>ide  to  the  table, 
and  on  the  outer  are  connected  to  a  shaft,  on  the  end  of 
whiah  iA  a  short  crank,  a  pin  at  the  end  of  which  fits  into 
one  or  other  of  the  notches  shown  around  the  periphery  of 
the  disk,  to  which  are  coupled  two  rods  carrying  a  trans- 
Terse  weighted  bar.  The  effort  required  to  turn  this  bar 
upon  its  center  Tarics  with  the  position  of  the  balance 
weights. 

Ther'znal  A-larm'. 

Fig.  S423  is  an  engraving  of  a  very  useful  Instrument  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  Mr.  Stephen  Alley,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  for  giving  a  prompt  indication  of  a  hot  bearing. 

Fig.  2423. 


the  attention  of  the  engineer.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  sim- 
ple apparatus,  and  there  is  nothing  about  it  likely  to  get  out 
of  order. 

Ther'mo-cau'te-ry  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  (Surgi- 
cal.) An  instrument  with  hollow  platinum  cau- 
tery, which,  having  been  heated  to  blackness  in  a 
spirit  lamp,  receives  a  blast  of  benzine  vapor  from 
a  spray  bellows  which  heats  the  cautery  to  redness, 
and  maintains  the  heat  by  an  occasional  pressure 
of  the  air-bulb. 

Paquelin'x  Fig.  492,  Part  I.,  TUmann's  " ArmameiUarium 
Otirurgyewn.^^ 

Ther'zno-dy-nam'io  Xlii'gine. 

Fig.  2424  represents  Oamgee*s  engine,  the  "  Zeromotor.  ** 
A  motor  engine  with  conditions  of  a  closed  circuit  with  a 
liquid  boiling  at  a  low  temperature  relatively  to  water  tmns- 
formed  into  vapor,  the  molecular  energy  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  the  mass  or  molar  motion  of  the  piston,  so  that 
its  Initial  condition  is  restored.  In  this  way,  in  a  heat  en- 
gine, the  temperature  is  extended  within  which  the  heat  is 
utilized  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  absolute  xero  in- 
stead of  upward  above  the  tempemture  of  surrounding  ob- 
ject. 

The  agent  intended  to  be  used  is  anhydrous  ammonia,  the 
boiling  point  of  which  at  atmospheric  pressure  approaches 
closelv  to  34.4°  centigrade.  At  0^  centigrade  its  vapor  ten- 
sion is  3,1S3.84  millimeters,  or  about  four  atmospheres, 
while  at  1(F  it  attains  to  4,674.03  millimeters  or  six  atmos- 
pheres. When  the  mean  temperature  attains  TOP  centigrade 
no  less  a  pretsure  is  exerted  than  6,887.78  millimeters,  or 
nine  atmospheres ;  and  at  9(P  centigrade,  or  tropical  heat,  it 
reaches  over  8,000  miUimeteis,  or  over  10|  atmospheres  in 
tension.  Since  at  blood-heat  200  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  is 
available,  it  is  erident  that  the  usual  temperature  of  ocean 
or  river  water  is  most  def>irable  in  practice,  and  best,  it  is 
thought,  when  below  20*  centigrade.  The  latent  heat  of  am- 
monia (900°  as  against  960°  for  water)  is  used  in  developing 
energy,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  rejected  heat  to  a  min- 
imum, and  obtain  a  maximum  rate  of  liquefaction. 


Fig.  2424. 


The  apparatus  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  brass  tube,  J,  which 
is  placed  in  a  hole  bored  in 
the  cap  of  the  bearing  to  re- 
ceive it,  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  touching  the  shaft.  At 
one  side,  near  the  bottom, 
Thermal  Alarm  for  Hot  Boxes,  the  tube  J  is  partly  cut  away 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  ready 
insertion  of  a  cylindrical  plug,  L,  formed  of  a  hard  grease, 
or  of  a  composition  which  will  melt  at  the  temperature  «t 
which  it  is  desired  that  the  alarm  should  be  given.  To  in- 
sert the  plug  I,,  the  handle  a  is  pulled  m)  as  to  draw  up  the 
spindle  B,  and  thus,  by  comprcs.«ing  the  spring  Jr,  make 
room  between  the  bottom  of  the  spindle  and  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  for  the  plug  to  be  inserted.  If  the  bearing  be- 
comes heated,  the  plug  z,  begini«  to  melt,  and  escapes  drop  by 
drop  through  the  hole  M.  ^\s  this  melting  takes  place,  the 
spring  K  forces  down  the  spindle  B,  and  in  ho  doing  gives 
motion  by  the  rack  D  to  the  pinion  o,  and  thence  by  the 
ratchet  O  to  the  r^triklng  wheel  F.  This  wheel,  as  it  re- 
volves, operates  upon  the  pallet  H,  and  alternately  draws 
back  and  releases  the  hammer  c,  which,  when  released,  is 
made  to  strike  the  interior  of  the  bell  iV  by  the  action  of  the 
spring  F. 

The  instrument  gires  a  number  of  clear  and  distinct  sig- 
nals as  the  composition  melts,  and  can  scarcely  fall  to  call 


Jkermo-dynamic  Engine. 

The  engine  shown  in  the  figure  is  a  double-cylinder 
rotary  engine,  B  being  the  first  or  high-pressure  cylinder, 
and  B'  the  second  or  low-pressure  cylinder,  into  which  thr 
first  cylinder  exliausts  through  pipe  d.  As  seen  in  section, 
the  ga's  or  vapor  enters  the  cylinder  B  through  the  valve 
a  and  sliding  division-port  a',  which  runs  in  contact  with 
the  eccentric  rotary  piston  c  in  the  usual  way.  The  ad- 
mission-valve is  operated  from  the  rocking  ralve-rod  o»  in 
the  usual  way,  said  rod  having  an  arm,  a',  which  bears 
against  the  rotating  adjustable  cut-off  cam  6,  whose  sliaft  b* 
is  rotated  through  the  medium  of  eccentrics  and  connecting- 
rods  from  the  main  shaf(  D  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
exhaust-port  of  the  first  cylinder  is  shown  at  d'  in  commu- 
nication with  the  exhaust-pipe  '/,  which  lends  to  the  gas  or 
Tapor  admitting  valve  of  the  second  cylinder  B'.  The  latter, 
with  its  accessories,  Is  similar,  except  in  sixe,  to  the  first 
cylinder  J9,  the  shaft  D  being  common  to  both,  and  the  two 
cylinders  are  combined  together  for  operation  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  cylinders  of  an  ordinary  compound  or  double- 
cylinder  rotary  engine. 

The  pipe  e  conducts  the  liqueflable  gas  or  vapor  to  the 
primary  cylinder  B  from  the  dome  >4«  of  the  part  Ay  which, 
for  convenience*  sake,  will  be  termed  the  "  boiler.'' 

The  exhaust-pipe  /  from  the  second  cylinder  B*^  leads 
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into  the  closed  exhauftt-TMJtel  E.  This  Tessel  receives, 
through  the  e&hftuiit-pipe/,  the  liquefied  rapor  and  gas  from 
the  (i^cond  cylinder. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  ezhaiuit>Tes8el  leads  a  pipe,  g, 
to  the  larger  cylinder  Fof  a  compound  or  double  cylinder 
rotary  pump,  F  F*^  driyen  by  the  rotary  shaft  D.  The  ttmaller 
or  high-prcMure  cylinder  f^,  with  itn  accessories,  is  the  couu- 
terpitrt  of  the  other,  and  has  its  induction*port  in  commu- 
nication with  the  eduction-port  of  the  larger  cylinder  through 
the  intermediar>'  of  pipe  k.  The  eduction-port  of  the  smaller 
cylinder  F',  communicates  through  pipe  A',  with  the  space  in 
boiler  A,  u  hirh  receiver  the  liquid  from  which  the  motor  gas 
or  Tapor  is  to  be  generated. 

Ther-mom'e-ter.  Fig.  2425  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Kedier*  new  registering  thermometer  which 
operates  through  the  dilatation  in  a  straight  line  of 
two  metals,  zinc  and  steel. 

If  a  multiplying  mechanism  be  mounted  on  a  steel  bar, 
89^'  long,  and  connected  with  a  zinc  bar  of  the  same  length, 
the  ditTen>nce  of  the  two  expannions  per  212*^  Fah.  will  be 
about  .08^^  This  difference  Is  used  in  the  present  apparatus 
to  register  changes  in  tenipi'rature.  The  thermometer  proper 
couHisUi  of  an  exterior  ^teei  tiiW,  A,  which  carries  a  toothed 
wheel,  Z>,  on  which  multiplying  mechanism  is  mounted. 

Vig.  2425. 


the  least  change  of  positiou  of  the  needle.  If  the  temper- 
ature augments,  the  flier  r  remains  hooked  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  proportional  to  the  change  of  temperature, 
and  as  the  increase,  while  turning  the  wheel  D  from  left  to 
right  to  unhook  the  flier,  also  causes  the  turning  of  the  pul- 
ley F,  the  latter  will  rotate  OTer  an  angle  proportionate  to 
that  which  the  change  of  temperature  cauites  the  needle 
to  pass  over.  The  iuTerse  effect  is  produced  when  the  tem- 
perature falls.  The  pencil  K,  Fig.  2425,  moveji  on  a  cylinder, 
c,  on  which  the  paper  H  is  rolled.  The  chronometer  JC  reg- 
ulates the  moTement  of  this  cylinder  at  a  velocity  o£0.1(P^ 
per  hour. 


Fig.  2426 


/v<ifM/fr»'ii<e  Tli«Tmom*ttT . 


THthin  the  tube  ^4  i«  a  Kinc  tnbe,  i,  which  fits  cloeely.  These 
two  tubes  are  ronuected,  and  nt  that  point  there  is  a  pivot. 
At  the  upper  iH)rtjon  of  tube  z  is  a  plate,  L,  on  which  is  fixed 
a  small  rnrriage,  which  rnrrie!*  a  pointer  adjuMUihle  by  the 
milled  head  B.  Thin  pointer  acts  on  a  pallet.  A,  which  is 
movable,  nnd  which  tntn.xnuts  any  movement  of  elongation 
of  the  bar  s,  to  the  neo«lle. 

On  the  extremity  of  the  latter  is  a  small  hook,  e.  The  fore- 
goini;  p.'irt  of  the  Hppnnitu»  it*  mounte<l  on  a  plate  in  face  of 
a  ilouble  clockwork  movement,  and  so  disposed  that  it  turns 
from  right  to  left,  the  ext«rior  et«el  tube  A  serving  as  a 
pivot. 

The  clock  train  has  two  springs  M  and  JV.  M  terminates 
in  a  chronometer  escapement,  and  A'  in  a  very  delicate  flier, 
which  turns  with  great  rapiility.  These  two  movements  are 
interconnected  by  the  tliflfenMitial  tniin  R  R  s.  The  witellite 
S  entniin-*  the  axis  a  which  on  owe  f^'uW  carries  the  pulley  P 
on  which  in  wound  nconl  which  moves  the  pencil,  and  on  the 
other  a  )>inion,  E,  which  engages  with  the  wheel  D  of  the 
thermometer.  These  two  gears  are  so  constructed  that  the 
velo<Mty  of  motor  J»f  heinj;  1,  that  of  motor  JVwill  he  2. 

Wi-  may  now  tntce  the  oiM'mti<»n  umler  a  constnnt  temper- 
ature. The  hookr  of  the  nceille  A  stop-^  the  small  fl\ -wheel. 
The  eicapenieut  E  of  the  niotor  M,  which  works  constantly, 
turns  the  lari^e  wheel  n  from  riirlit  to  left.  The  neeillc  a 
follows  the  movement  ami  ilisi-nijitfes  the  Hier  Kami  spring 
N.  The  latter  now  heinp  freed,  and  its  velocity  hein>r  2, 
while  that  of  the  escapem<nt  is  .1,  tends  to  turn  the  wheel 
D  from  riirht  to  left  until  the  needle  a  .luMin  catches  by  its 
hook.  wh«'n  the  same  (»penition  i.s  rejK-ated.  As  the  pulley 
P  makes  the  same  movement  &>;  th«' \> heel,  the  jM-ncil  will 
tnice  on  r»»per,  if  the  temperatun'  remains  constant,  aright 
line,  apiKtrently  conrinuons,  but  in  reality  formed  of  a  series 
of  very  !>niali  zip/aps.  Thi>*  movenjent  of  constant  oscillation 
is  of  great  importance  as  n^gnrds  the  sensitiveness  of  the  in- 
strument, as  it  suppre.ises  the  etTect  of  friction  at  starting 
and  renders  the  instrument  always  ready  to  show  instantly 


Tlurmo-uUpkone. 

Ther'mo-phone.  (Electricity.)  An  instrument 
in  which  sonorous  vibrations  are  produced  by  the 
expansion  of  bodies  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
One  that  produces  sound  by  thermo-action  throujrh 
conversion  of  forces,  or  in  other  words,  in  rapid 
expansion  and  contraction  of  its  circuit  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

Wiestndanger    .    .     .    •  •  "  TeUg.  Journal,''  vi.  410. 

•'•Eng^mfcr, "xlvi.  336. 
Hughes *  ''Engineer,''  xlv.  344,  Fig.  8. 

Thei/mo-BOOpe.  When  chloride  of  cobalt  is 
dissolved  in  a  definite  quantity  of  strong  wine 
spirit,  or  alcohol  slipiitly  diluted  with  water,  a  so- 
lution is  obtained  the  color  of  which  varies  in  a 
curious  manner  with  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding: air.  Exposed  to  cold  air  it  develops  a 
bright  pink  color,  which,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
air  increa.«jes,  passes  through  various  shades  of 
color,  until  at  last,  when  the  liquid  becomes  quite 
warm,  it  a-^sumes  a  strong  blue  or  >nolet  blue  hue. 
These  color  changes  are  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  the  salt  appro- 
priates a  portion  of  the  water,  and  when  healed. 
It  parts  with  this  water  of  crystallization  or  hydrar 
tion.  When  the  proportions  of  the  chloride  of 
cobalt,  alcohol,  and  water  are  properly  adjusted, 
and  the  liquid  is  sealed  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  it 
becomes  quite  sensitive  to  change  of  tempeniturc, 
and  the  varied  changes  of  tint  when  compared  with 
a  standardized  color  .scale  may  serve,  within  certain 
limits,  as  a  rough  index  of  the  temjierature  of  sur- 
rounding bodies,  thus  constituting  the  little  instru- 
ment a  thermoscope,  if  not  entitling  it  to  the  name 
chromoihermometer,  which  has  l)een  given  it.  The 
statements  to  the  effect  that  changes  of  color  are 
due  to  the  action  of  light  and  electricity  or  atmos- 
pheric humidity,  etc.,  are  of  course  erroneous. 

To  prepare  the  solution,  difsolve  a  few  crysUls  of  chloride 
of  cobalt  (pure)  in  two  or  three  drachms  of  warm  water,  and 
to  this  add  strong  alcohol  until,  when  exposed  to  a  tempem- 
ture  of  about  HP  Fah.,  the  liquid  presents  a  slaty  color.— 
intermediate  l)etween  the  pink  and  blue.  The  proportion? 
will  then  stand  at  about  twenty  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  fluid 
ounce  of  alcohol.  If  too  blue,  more  alcohol  or  a  drop  of 
water  may  be  added  to  the  .-solution  :  if  it  inclines  too  stronglj 
to  the  pink  a  few  more  grains  of  the  salt. 

The  solution  may  be  poured  into  a  long,  narrow  test  tnbe, 
leavine  the  upper  part  of  the  tub*  unoccupied,  so  that  it  n»j 
be  subsequently  drawn  out,  and  sealed  bermetically  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe. 
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The  remarkable  properties  possessed  by  some  of  the  solu- 
tions of  this  salt  certainly  suggest  :*     i .     i"  "'1  .  .  r  .f    '■  inL- 
it  to  something  of  greater  practiai  i 
toys  in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  ^t 

Ther'mo-tel'e-phone . 

{Electric.)    Fig.   2426    is   a 
thermo- telephone. 

It  consists  of  a  thermopile  hay- 
ing placed  in  its  collecting  fun- 
nel a  hard  rubber  di«k,  as  shown 
in  the  engrsTing.  A  sound  made 
in  front  of  this  disk  is  heard  in 
a  receiving  telephone  connected 
with  tlie  thermopile. 

The  nuionaie  of  this  is  at  once 
apparent  when  a  strip  of  hard 
rubber  is  placed  against  the  lips 
and  bent,  so  that  the  strip  uill 
be  alternately  concave  and  con- 
rex.  The  difference  in  tempera- 
ture is  very  perceptible,  the  con- 
vex surface  being  cold  and  the 
concave  surface  warm,  and,  however  rapid  the  vibrations 
which  render  the  surfaces  alternately  convex  and  concave, 
the  result  is  the  same. 

Thompson  Bat'te-ry.     {Electricity.)     A  modi- 
fication of  Menotti's  battery,  in  which  a  copper  tray 


Fig.  ^-1% 


Fig.  2428. 


Separator. 

replaces  the  copper  plate,  and  contains  the  snlphate 
of  copper  crystals,  and  the  superstratum  of  wet 
sawdust  upon  which  rests  the  zinc  element. 

The  resistance  of  the  battery  is  very  low. 

Niaudet^  American  tran!«latlon,  •  130. 

Thrash'er.  •  The  Gaar  separator,  Fip.  2427,  is 
an  apron  machine  wliose  cylinder  has  from  eijrht 
to  twelve  bars  as  may  be  desired,  and  is  full  curve 
spiked.  The  center  heads  are  placed  in  the  cylin- 
ders to  increase  their  strength  and  the  power  of 
their  momentum,  so  that  they  are  not  readily 
checked.  All  the  eight  and  ten-horse  machines,  both 

feared  and  belt,  have  outside  bearings  and  pivot 
oxes  on  the  cylinder  shafts.  A  concave  adjuster 
enables  the  operator  to  raise  or  lower  the  whole 
concave  any  required  distance  while  the  machine 
is  in  motion. 

The  grain  carrier  is  shaken  its  whole  length  by 
agitators,  facilitating  the  separation  of  the  grain 
from  the  straw.  Either  screw  or  drag  elevators, 
as  desired.  All  the  geared  machines  have  three 
hitch  gear.  The  tail  chain  or  straw  carrier  is 
shaken  its  entire  length  by  revolving  knockers. 
The  shoe  is  shaken  by  a  half  cro.ss  l)clt  dispensing 
with  the  fan  cog-wheels  and  shaker  .^haft.  The 
cylinders  have  pivot  boxes  and  steel  set  screws  for 
adjusting  the  cylinder  endwise. 

In  the  Westlnghouse  combined  clover  and  grain 
thrasher,  Fig.  2428,  the  process  of  separation  com- 
mences at  the  thrasher.  The  cylinder  delivers 
the  straw  to  the  vibrating  separator,  where  it  is 
first  agitated  and  loosened  by  a  revolving  picker, 
and  a  farther  division  of  the  seed  or  grain  ensues. 
After  passing  the  picker,  the  straw  is  moved  back 


Gover  HulUr  and  Orain  Thrasher. 

and  over  a  series  of  shaking  forks,  which  loosen 
it  and  permit  the  grain  to  reach  the  open  plat- 
form, and  escape  to  the  grain  carrier  and  fan. 
The  picker,  in  addition  to  its  help  in  separating, 
prevents  the  straw,  with  its  accompa- 
nying seed  or  grain,  from  shooting 
back  from  the  cylinder.  The  shoe  has 
a  short  longitudinal  action  so  as  not  to 
cause  much  vibratory  motion  to  the  ma- 
chine. 

There  is  an  apparatus  for  elevating 
the  clean  grain  or  seed  as  it  is  discharged 
from  the  machine,  and  emptying  either 
into  the  measures  or  bags,  making  a 
redster  of  each  measure  as  it  is  tilled. 

Thrash'ing  Ma-chine'.  Fig.  2429 
represents  an  interior  view  of  the  Bo- 
nanza machine. 

It  is  a  vibrator,  with  large  riddle  surface,  and  stroDg 
frame,  wiUi  few  wearing  points.  It  lias  a  system  of  picken 
that  are  useful,  especially  id  damp  grain.    The  front  wheels 


Interior  of  Separatcr. 


cut  under,  making  it  ea.^y  to  handle. 
sepMation,  and  the  tables  are  low. 


It  has  many  points  of 
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Thread-cut'ting  Ma-ohine'.  Fi^.  2430  rep- 
leaeDtA  a  self-centering  machine  for  catting  threads 
in  bolts,  etc. 

Fig.  2480. 


Fig.  2431   rep. 


Thread  Cutter. 

Three-oyl'ln-der  Hn'^e. 

resents  the  Brotherhood  engine. 

The  ipecial  adTantages  necure<l  by  the  inTention  are  a« 
follows:  The  engine  will  «tart  with  the  crank  in  any  posi- 
tion, there  being  no  '*  dead  center,'*  and  a  perfectly  uniform 
motion  of  the  shaft  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  fly- 
wheel :  the  connecting  rud«  being  always  in  compression, 
there  is  no  blow  on  the  crank-pin  at  either  end  of  the  utroke, 
no  matter  how  loose  the  fit  may  be  or  at  what  speed  the  engine 
,  may  be  running.  The  working  parts  are  entirely  inclosed 
'  and  protected  from  injury  ;  the  lubrication  is  easily  effected ; 

Wg.  2431. 


Three-cylinder  Enjuine. 

in  the  steam  engine  the  rotary  nlide-valTC  \%  arranged  to  cut 
ofT  at  any  required  deKreo  of  expansion,  and  a  governor  and 
reverxinK  jjeur  is  readily  applied  to  the  steam  engine,  while 
the  hvdmulic  engine  I«  made  reversible  by  the  addition  of 
Ellington's*  patent  controlling  valve. 

The  high  speed  at  which  this  engine  may  be  worked,  be- 
sides developing  immense  |H)\ver 
in  proportion  to  the  Aiv  of  the 
engine,  permits  of  its  being 
coupled  directly  to  cnpstans,  n)- 
tarv  punipfi,  fans,  circular  wiW8, 
8ore\v  propellers,  centrifugal  ma- 
chinos,  etc 

The  pistons  are  very  dwp  and 
guide  themselves  in  the  cylinders. 
The  connecting  rods  tire  of  chilled 
cast  iron  in  the  hydraulic  enguie 
and  of  wrought  iron  well  case- 
hanlened  in  the  st<>am  engine, 
their  crank-pin  en<ls  working  on 
a  hard  gun-metal  sleeve  fitted  to 
the  crank-pin,  and  their  piston- 
ends  working  in  hard  gun-metal 
sockets  in  the  pistons.  The  crank 
8haft  i.s  of  Kteel,  and  the  crank, 
where  necessary,  is  counterbal- 
anced. The  slide  valve  is  rotary 
in  the  hydraulic  and  the  ^-toam 
engine,  and  is  balanced,  special 
means  being  adopted  to  insure 
uniform  wear. 

rni-       ^.^1         <»i^  '  TliTOttU  Damper. 

Throt'tle     Damper.  ^ 

Fig.  2432  is  a  throttle  damper,  with  arrow  and 


quadrant,  for  reg^ilating  the  passage  of  the  floe  and 
retristering  the  same. 

row'ing  "WlieeL   (Ceramtct.)    The  potter's 


lathe. 

The  accompanying  engraTlng  ( Plate  LI. )  shows  the  tnteriar 
of  one  of  the  workshops  at  S^rres.  On  the  right  are  shown 
the  throwing  wheels,  and  farther  along  are  men  at  woric 
molding  small  objects.  On  the  left  is  an  artist  dreAsiof 
(pottage )  a  green  molded  object  with  a  semper.  On  the 
throwing  wheels,  also,  are  dressed  the  green  obj«cts  pre- 
viously molded  there,  the  operation  being  known  as  tow- 
nonage.    See  Po&cKLAin  Moldisg. 

Tim'ber  Cart.  Fig.  2433  is  a  high  wheeled 
cart  for  drawing  timber.  The  timber,  after  the 
cart  is  driven  over  it,  is  raised  to  the  axle  bj  crank- 
gearing  and  tackle. 

Fig.  2488. 


Timher  Cart. 

Time  Globe.    Fig.  2434  shows  the  time  globe. 

Mr.  L.  p.  JuTet,  of  Glen's  Falbi,  M.  Y.,  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  a  novelty  in  horological  manufacture,  which  waa 
examined  by  all  scientists  with  interest,  and  honore^l  witb 
unqualified  praise  from  all  skilled  in  horology.  The  tims 
globe,  as  thU  invention  is  happily  designated,  is  a  horologi- 
cal apparatus  by  which  the  hour  at  any  given  place  i.«  det-ig- 
nated  and  also  ihe  corresponding  time  anywhere  and  every- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  eon>ii.<ts  of  a  terrestial 
globe,  encircled  at  the  equator  by  a  tone  dial,  iuacribed  with 

Fig.  2434. 


Tim*  QUU, 


TIME  GLOBE. 
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th«  twenty-four  hoars  of  the  daj  and  the  frBctions  thereof, 
while  an  ordinary  clock  dial  encircles  the  north  pole.  The 
aone  dial  is  stationary,  while  the  terrestial  globe  re?ol?es  on 
Its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  exactly  as  the  earth  does. 
To  set  the  apparatus  in  operation  for  any  locality  the  hands 
Of  the  clock  dial  are  removed  and  replaced  in  position  so  as 
to  accord  with  the  time  indicated  by  the  longitude  of  that 
place  on  the  tone  dial  at  the  equator.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
set  the  globe  in  proper  sidereal  position  by  the  compa8S,  and 
also  that  the  propeir  hour  of  day  or  night  as  designated  by 
the  sone  dial  indicates  the  actual  time  of  day  or  night,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  is  easily  determined  by  letting  sunshine 
fall  on  the  globe,  and  seeing  which  part  is  in  li^ht  and  which 
in  shadow.  Then  set  the  hands  of  the  clock  dial  to  the  ac- 
tual time  of  the  location,  and  the  terrestial  globe  reToUes  on 
its  axis  so  that  the  longitude  of  the  location  is  opposite  the 
same  instant  vii  the  zone  dial.  Now  the  time  globe  is  set, 
and  a  glance  at  the  zone  dial  shows  the  time  opposite  every 
meridian  of  longitude,  and  coniiequently  of  every  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  hands  of  the  clock  dial  re- 
'  volve  to  the  right,  while  the  globe  revolves  to  the  left,  con- 
sequently the  relative  difference  in  designation  of  time  is 
maintained,  and  every  meridian  of  longitude  points  out  its 
mean  time  on  the  aone  dial  so  long  as  the  movement  is  regu- 
lated and  kept  in  proper  working  order.  The  movement, 
which  is  »elf-winding  in  the  terrestial  globe,  is  made  of  (wo 
plates,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the  main-spring  and 
barrel,  with  its  arbor  extending  through  th«  globe  at  the 
sonth  pole,  outside  of  the  meridian  ring,  where  its  end  is 
provided  with  a  knot  or  thumb-piece  by  means  of  which  the 
clock  is  wound  up.  The  shaft  of  the  first  wheel  extends 
through  the  plate  and  receives  a  triple  wheel  intended  to 
tiansfer  to  the  minute,  hour,  and  globe  wheels  their  proper 
motions.  The  axis  of  these  wheels  is  secured  to  the  upper 
plate  of  the  works  by  a  Hange  with  pins  and  screws,  extends 
through  the  globe  at  the  north  pole  to  the  meridian  ring, 
where  it  is  firmly  secured  by  a  set  screw,  and  forms  with  the 
arbor  the  axii  upon  which  the  globe  revolves. 

Tire. 

Fig.  24S5  represents  Adamses  spring  tires  for  locomotive 
wheels.  ^  To  an  inner  tire  of  strong  spring  iron  are  riveted 


Fig.  2486. 


Tin  for  Locomotive  Wheel. 

the  wrought-iron  spokes,  while  the  outer  iron  consists  of  a 
hoop  of  suitable  thickness,  stiffened  by  angle-iron  rings  run- 
ning around  its  edges,  and  faced  with  dwgonal  plates  for 
giving  the  wheel  increased  adhesion,  as  well  as  for  carrying 
the  angle-iron  paddles  occasionally  made  use  of  on  sou 
ground. 

Solid  blocks  of  india-rubber  between  the  tires  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  spring  to  the  engine  without  interference  with 
its  gearing.  The  outer  and  inner  tire  of  each  wheel  are 
coupled  by  a  drag  link  to  prevent  friction  on  the  rubber 
bloclu. 

Tire  Set'ter. 

The  West  tire  setter.  Fig.  2496.  is  arranged  with  a  strap 
made  up  of  several  thicknesses  of  thin  steel,  and  capable  of 
being  '*  set  up"  by  a  powerful  screw,  worked  by  a  belt.    A 


Tire  Setter. 


Fig.  2437. 


wagon-wheel  placed  within  this  ring,  with  its  tire  peifbotlj 
1',  \<i  ctn^pp'i  Hr  it,  nnt  n  few  turns  of  the  screw  draws 
rlH*  pfrxp  f*o  ti«iit  n*  to  "  ij[.*i*r  "  the  tire,  although  perfectly 
ri>ld.  ^-r^-uriiid  it  as  thoui;ch  shrunken  in  the  usual  way,  and 
prcNlufin;;  at  ih*^  s&n»e  time  sny  required  dish  of  the  wheeL 


ulcan  machine;  has  levers 
I  of  a  Joint.    They  allow  of 
grasping  and  holding  va- 
rious .ohapes  of  iron,  from 
I"  to  3JK'  wide. 


Tin  Upsttter, 


To-bac'co  Spin'- 
ning  M  a  -  c  h  i  n  e'. 

Fig.  2438  shows  the 
Robinson  tobacco  spin- 
ning machine. 

A  machine  to  spin  small 
twist,  constructed  to  run 
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Fig.  2188. 


Tobacco  Sptnner, 

Mt  threat  fpeud,  liK^it,  and  without  ntrnin,  making  a  fine 
eonl.  Tin*  rollers ). a. -.s  th»'  twiit  botwcfn  them,  so  ax  only  to 
require  VNimliii^  up  hy  the  bohltin ;  thin  is*  done  by  a  slipht 
•el(-actin(<  irirtiun  which  i»  of  a  uniform  tension  and  under 
the  iuiniediute  loutrol  of  the  npiuner.  The  maehine»«  are 
■lade  to  Huit  dilT«!rc'ut  M»ze«  of  twint,  from  S-Ui"  to  i" 
and  for  any  Mort  of  tobarco.  Th<«  quantity  which  can  be 
gpun  per  dJiy  varit-H  from  75  Ibfi.  to  'ioO  Ibg.,  arr«)nliug  to 
Size,  etc.  They  will  work  either  long  or  •hort-fUU-r,  there 
U  no  strain  on  an*  twij«t,  and  t«hort»  can  be  spun  i£  denired. 
The  tobacco  when  >pun  paK.»rti  on  to  the  bobbin,  which  when 
full  i«  very  easily  replaced  by  an  empty  one. 

Tog'gle    Iron.     A   harpoon,   Fig.   2439,   with 
latch  that  preveDta  retraction. 

Fig.  2439. 


Tog  die  Iron. 

Tog'gle  Press.  A  press  in  which  the  power  is 
obtained  by  the  action  o[  one  or  more  toggle  joints. 
8ee  p.  2586,  "J/etA.  Diet:* 


Fig.  2440  repfewntu  the  Boomer  & 
Boricher:.  The  priuciple  by  which  its 
accumulatlTe  power  is  acquired  18  the 
combination  of  four  leTen'  acting  upon 
toggle  joints,  either  to  approach  or  ti* 
diverge,  according  to  the  direction  of 
such  rotation,  with  uniform  nioh<>n. 
The  power  i»  controlled  by  a  f^t;ind- 
ard  fastened  to  the  follower  eliding 
through  the  head  block  between  the 
arms,  maintaining  the  follower  on  a 
level,  and  prcTcnting  an  endwixe 
movement  of  the  screw.  The  jrr  •!? 
load  is  transmitted  through  the  t^>gi:le 
joints  to  the  top  frame  or  head  l>:<j<  k 
connected  with  the  ba^e  by  the 
wrought-iron  pillars.  The  power  ac- 
cumulate.«<  at  each  reroIutic<n  of  the 
screw,  the  follower  de<Ti'asiiig  in  mo- 
tion in  precisely  the  same  ratio  as  the  powi*r  inrreas*-^.  so 
that  at  laiit  the  accumulated  power  is  almost  irr>-F<i«tible. 
The  development  of  the  pressure  and  the  imrefsc  of  the  re- 
sistance being  so  nearly  equal,  it  requires  but  little  m'-iive 
|K>\\er  to  work  it.  Thus  one  man  can  work  a  press  of  loO 
tons,  and  for  the  press  up  to 
0(J()  tons  it  requires  but  from 
one  to  two  horse-power. 

Toiaer.  {Grist  Mill.) 
The  Tom  Thumb  toller. 
Fig.  2441.  is  an  automatic 
divider  of  the  toll  from 
the  grist. 

Tom'kin  Post. 
(Grain  Mill.)  The  post 
supporting  the  pivot  end 
of  the  bridge-tree. 

Tom    Thumb  Bat'- 

te-ry.    {Klfctricitif.)    A 

*    small  anil  simple  battery 

made    of    a   couple    of 

f plates  of  zinc  and  lead 
)iaced  in  a  trav  with  a  so- 
ution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  furnished  with 
binding  posts  for  connec- 
tions. 


Fig.  24tt. 


Toller. 


''Scientific  Atner.  Sup.^'  2489. 

Tongue    Hold'er. 

(Dental.)    Fig.  2442  represents  Dr.  Flagg's  tongue 

Fig.  2442. 


Fig.  244a 


Toggle  Press. 


Tongut  Holder. 

holder  for  restraining  the  tongue  from  interference 
while  the  teeth  are  being  o^n-rated  upon  bv  the 
dentist.  See  Togue  Depkessor,  p.  2590,  '*Mtck 
Diet." 

Tongue  Hold'er 
and  Duct  Com- 
pres'sor.  Fig.  2443' 
represents  Dr. 
Sinitli's  tongue  reg- 
ulator and  duet  re- 
strainer.  By  the  use 
of  this  in.strument  the 
toii^ue  is  clamped 
down  and  held  in  po- 
sition ais  desired. 

Tlie  sublingual  and 
submaxillary  ducts 
are  closed  by  jilacin^ 
upon  them  pads  of 
bibulous  tissue  paper 
before  applying  the 
compress ;  a  pad  of 
paper   or    a    napkin 


Timgue  Holder  and  Duct  CmHF 
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shoald  be  placed  on  the  tODgue  before  adjnsiing  the 
iDstrumeDt  in  position  for  use. 

To'nite.  Dry  nitrated  gun 
cotton.  Density  1.50,  about  the 
same  as  dynamite,  and  occupies 
in  a  blast-hole  }  the  space  of  com- 
pressed gun  cotton.  Sold  as  a 
dense  dry  cartridge. 

*^ London  Mining  Journal,'^  1878. 
See  also  *'£»ig"m«fr,'»  1878. 

As  m&de  at  Femham,  England,  it 
consists  of  finely  dirideU  or  macerated 
gun  cotton  compounded  with  about  the 
same  weight  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  The 
gun  cotton  itself  is  mainly  common  cot- 
ton waste  steeped  in  nitric  acid,  and  on 
the  excess  being  forced  out  by  a  hy- 
draulic press  or  otherwise,  it  is  left 
some  time  for  digestion  in  vessels  of 
elay.  While  moist,  it  is  macerated  be- 
tween crushing  rollers  and  then  washed. 
The  rattonaU  of  the  latter  process  is  a 
secret. 

As  stated  above,  tonite  consists  of  this 
macerated  gun  cotton  intimately  mixed 
up  between  edge-runners  with  about 
the  same  weight  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 
It  is  pressed  into  cjuidle-ithaped  car- 
tridges, with  a  receiver  at  one  end  for 
the  reception  of  a  fulminate  of  mer- 
eury  detonator. 

Tool  Grind'er.  A  machine 
for  sharpening  and  polishing 
tools. 

Fig.  2444  is  an  emery  grinder  for 
heavy  tools,  made  by  Thomson,  Sterne 
St  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  is 
shown  with  a  simple  rest  for  the  tools, 
but  is  also  supplied  with  special  slide- 
rests  for  grinding  tools  in  holders.  The 
water  is  thrown  upon  the  emery-wheel 
by  perforated  pipes,  which  are  shown  branching  to  each  side 
from  a  pipe  which  rihen  alongside  of  the  bearing  from  a 
*!  rotary  pump  driven  by  a  cord  from  the  wheel-shaft. 

Fig.  2444 


To'po-phone.      An  instrument   invented    by 
Prof.  Alfred  M-  Mayer  to  determine  the  direction 
of  a  source   of   sound. 

By      iTitVelaJL;     uk'Si-      ii 

basHj  ami   repetitiuu  of 


Thomson,  Sterne  If  Co.'s  Tool  Grinder. 

Tool  Mark'ing.  j 

To  inscribe  your  name  on  steel  tools  cover  the  part  to  be 
marked  with  a  thin  coating  uf  tallow  or  bee^wnx.    Then 
with  a  sliarp  instrument  write  the  name  in  the  tallow,  cut- 
ting clearly  into  it.     Then  fill  in  the  letters  with  nitric  acid.  I 
Let  it  remain  from  one  to  ten  minutes.    Then  dip  in  water  < 
and  rub  off,  and  you  will  have  the  mark  etched.  | 

Tooth  Cleanser.    A  machine  for  dressing  up  | 
the  teeth  of  cog  wheels. 

Vlg.  2446  represents  Thomson's  wheel  tool-cleaning  ma-  I 
chine  for  dres.«ing  between  the  teeth  of  spur-wheels.    Two  i 
wheels  can  be  operated  on  at  once  by  two  emery  wheels  fixed 
OQ  each  end  of  the  spindle,  driven  by  the  counter-shaft.  1 

57 


Tooth  Cleaner. 

observation  it  may  also,  by  calculation,  be  an  indi- 
cator of  distance  of  the  source  of  sound. 

Described  by  the  inventor  in  the  ^^ American  Journal  of 
Otology '»  for  October,  1879. 

The  instrument  has  been  made  in  two  forms :  the  station- 
ary and  portable. 

In  the  former  case,  when  used  on  board  a  vessel  to  ascer- 
tain the  direction  of  a  fog-horn  or  bell,  the  apparatus  has  a 
vertical  rod  passing  through  the  roof  of  the  deck-cabin,  on 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  a  horizontal  bar  carrying 
two  adjustable  resonators.  Below  these  i.«  a  pointer,  set  sS 
right  angles  with  the  horizontal  bar.  Rubber  tubes  pass 
through  the  roof  of  the  cabin  and  connect  the  resonator  with, 
a  pair  of  ear-tubes.  A  handle  attached  to  the  vertical  rod 
servei4  to  tum.it  either  way,  the  direction  being  indicated 
by  the  pointer.  The  resonsi^tors  are  by  this  means  adjusted 
so  that  they  are  brought  simultaneously  upon  the  wave  sur- 
face;  that  is  to  say,  the  horizontal  bar  is  a  chord  in  the 
spherical  wave  surface,  of  whirh  tho  fog-horn,  for  instance, 
is  the  center ;  the  pointer  then  reprejionts  a  radius,  or,  in 
other  words,  coincides  in  alignment  with  a  line  drawn  from 
the  place  where  the  sound  i»  produced  through  the  plane  of 
observation. 

By  sailing  the  ship  at  a  measured  distance  at  an  observed 
angle  from  the  radius  line  thus  found,  a  second  radius  line 
may  in  like  manner  be  found,  and  the  distance  between  the 
two  points  of  observation  is  the  base-line  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  two  couver)cent  radii  are  the  sides.  From  these 
data  the  distance  of  the  fog-horn  is  readily  computed. 

The  true  line  of  direction  is  evinced  by  the  clearness  of 
the  note  imparted,  any  lateral  deviation  from  the  line  giv- 
ing rii<e  to  opposition  and  consequent  neutralization  of  the 
respective  sounds.  The  connecting  tubes  being  of  the  same 
length,  when  the  resonators  receive  the  sound  at  the  same 
exact  instant,  the  sound  pulses,  acting  together,  are  rein- 
forced to  the  ear. 

On  trial  it  was  found  that  the  direction  of  sound  could  be 
ascertained  within  one  point,  say  \<P. 

The  description  of  the  action  of  the  stationary  form  ap- 
plies, mutates  mutandi,  to  the  portable  form. 

•*/roii  Age  '' XXV.,  March  4,  p.  6. 

'^BSanufaetmer  tf  Builder  :>      .    .  xii.  79  ;  •  258. 

Tor-pe'do.  Torpedoes  have  been  divided  into 
defensive  and  offensive,  and  the  former  into  ekrtnval 
and  mechanical. 
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I.   DtflNSiVK: 

1.  The  eUctrtral  includes  thoM  fired  by  the  ciotinff  of  a 
circuit,  either  by  a  party  on  the  look-out  or  by  contact  of 
the  Tcwiel.  They  are  defined  a« :  a.  "  Eiectro-contact  tor- 
pedoes "  ;   b.  **  Torjiedoea  fired  by  observation." 

a.  The  electro-contact  torpedo  i«  placed  so  that  a  Tessel 
running  affainst  it  will  set  In  motion  the  electrical  appara^ 
tua;  but  it  can  be  rendered  harmless  as  against  a  friendly 
▼essel  by  an  obserrer  on  shore,  and  as  instantlv  restored  to 
aotlTity  by  the  same  agency. 

A  torpedo  fired  by  contact  can  be  much  smaller  in  its  charge 
than  one  fired  by  obserration,  as  the  proximity  of  the  latter 
to  the  enemy  can  only  be  approximately  determined,  and  it 
must  l>e  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  fatal  to  resscU  within  a 
considerable  area. 

6.  In  the  torpedo  fired  by  obserration,  charges  of  poM  der 
from  500  to  2.0<MJ  lbs.  are  u.«ed,  to  be  fired  when  the  Tessel  is 
over  the  spot  where  such  is  sunken,  to  be  determined  by 
means  of  collimators  or  telescopic  obsenriiig  areas. 

The  electric  torpedo  is  not  Itself  explosive,  and  a  blow  or 
a  fall  is  harmless,  except  as  it  may  injure  the  envelope  and 
eause  a  leak. 

It  is  preferably  lighted  by  the  platinum  wire  fuse,  which 
ia  simple,  safe,  and  certain,  and  can  be  testod  «>lectrically, 
both  before  and  after  it  is  placed  in  the  torpedo,  without 
the  fear  of  explosion. 

The  charge  may  be  gunpowder,  gun  cotton,  dynamite,  etc. 
The  British  prefer  gun  cotton ;  America  and  »?weden  have 
experimented  largely  with  dynamite  :  Prussia,  during  the 
war  with  France,  iHTQ,  1871,  used  dualine,  another  nitro- 
glycerine prejiaratiou  ;  Austria  uced  gun  cotton. 

2.  The  merhanicat  includes  those  exploded  by  concussion. 

Anchored  Torpedoes.  —The  sktll  torpedo  is  use<l  for  the 

defense  of  obstructions  in  rivers  and  harbors.     It  is  bolted 

in  an  inclined  position  to  a  frame  which  is  sunk  upon  the 

obstructions  and  loaded  with  stone. 

The  ami  torpedo  is  of  the  buoyant  anchored  class.  As 
the  bottom  or  side  of  a  ship  come.«  in  contact  with  one  of 
the  three  arms  which  nwliate  like  spokes  at  angles  of  120^ 
with  each  other,  the  hammer  is  unshipped,  and  the  spring 
drives  it  upon  the  caps,  which  explode  the  charge. 

The  percussion  torpedo  has  a  loose  lid  which  is  displaced 
by  the  contact  of  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel,  and.  falling 
off  the  torpedo  magaaine,  pulls  uT»on  some  wires  which  spring 
the  hammers  and  explode  the  charge.  Thin  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  use  during  the  late  war.  and  continued  to  be 
employed  to  the  last.  It  is  undersloo*!  to  have  done  more 
execution  than  any  other  during  the  war. 

The  sutnnarine  torpedo  consists  of  a  water-tight  tank  of 
common  powder,  anchored  by  two  chains  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  exploded  bv  electricity,  contact,  clock- 
work, or  what  not.  The  term  is  general  rather  than  de- 
scriptive, in  contra<listinction  to  terrestrial  or  military  tor- 
pedoes, and  perhaps  to  those  exposed  on  the  ends  of  spars. 
See  Spae  Torpedo. 

Into  the  center  of  the  tank  pass  the  terminals  of  two  in- 
sulated copper  wires,  a  fine  platinum  wire  passing  through  a 
Bu^l  cartridge  of  fine  rifle  p.)wder  in  the  middle  of  the  charge. 
Mechanical   torjKHlocs  of  vax-ious  forms  are  described  on 
pp.  2699,  2CO0,  "AfecA.  Dictr 


a.  Drifting. 
h.  Anchored. 


f.  Boom  or  spar,  Pigs.  6564-6666. 
d.  Maneuvered. 


II.  OrPBNsiYx: 
These  may  be  divided  into  — 

1.  The^A  torpedo,  of  which  Whitehead's  (see  Plate  LII.) 
Ib  the  principal  example. 

2.  Drifting  torpedoes. 
8.  The  sea  torpedo. 

4.  Torpedo  boats. 

1.  The  fish  torpetio  has  a  steel  or  iron  fish-like  case  :  the 
front  fitted  with  a  percussion  fuse  communicating  \vith  the 
charge.  The  stern  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  has  machinery 
for  working  a  screw  by  conipre.«ised  air,  which  is  in  a  reser- 
voir amidships.  It  is  launched  from  shore  or  from  a  ship 
and  pursues  its  course  under  water. 

The  Irfiy  torpedo  (see  Plate  LII.),  p.  2599,  "3f«A.  Ihrt.,»' 
uses  condensed  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  cable  containing  the 
electric  wires  imys  out  as  the  tor|)edo  proceeds  ;  two  of  the.ne 
are  for  governing  the  machinery  and  the  third  for  explod- 
ing the  charge. 

Col.  Lay's  torp«'does  are  still  extensively  used  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Russia,  and  his  star  torpedoes  in  the  Rus.«iian 
navy ;  and  two  of  his  torpedo  boats  are  owned  by  the 
United  St^ites  government.  This  boat,  as  recently  improved, 
can  be  controlled  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

The  Ericsson  torpedo  is  launched  from  a  vessel,  and  has 
an  india-rubber  tube  which  pays  out  and  conveys  compressed 
air,  which  furnishes  the  motive  power.  Fig.  6558,  "M«cA. 
Diet.,''  described  on  page  2599. 

2.  Driftiu)?  torpedws  have  cases  of  various  kinds,  and  are 
abandoned  to  drift  in  a  current  or  with  the  tide. 


3.  The  sea  torpedo  is  used  in  action,  and  is  a  owe  ^^*f^ 
vered  by  lines  from  the  yards  of  the  veeseL 

4.  Torpedo  btiats  are  of  several  kinds  (tee  p.  2601  '*Mfxk 
Dirt.->),  and  either  carry  the  torpedo  on  a  spar  or  a  nrojeo^ 
tion  from  the  stem,  or  are  amnged  for  launchine  fish  torw- 
doea.  *^ 

The  turtU  torpedo  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  animal,  and  is  placed  to  prevent  nking  or  grappUmr  for 
a  moored  boom  torpedo,  being  connected  with  the  latto  bj 
a  rope  130^  or  140'  long.  ^ 

The  Whitehead  fish  torpedo  is  a  spindle  of  revolution, 
made  of  iron  and  steel,  about  14^  long,  and  having  a  diamc! 
ter  of  14'/,  and  carries  a  charge  «f  &  lbs.  of  dvnamiie.    It 
is  driven  by  a  propeller  and  a  comprraned-^ir  engine,  the  air 
being  contained  in  a  reservoh-.    A  rudder  regulates  the  depth 
and  the  direction,  being  adjustable  so  as  to  direct  it  aJons 
any  curve  required.     The  after  half  ha«  projecting  longf. 
tudinal  nbs,  which  are  extended  aft  to  the  ring  wWch  ror- 
rounds  the  propeller,  and  afToni  rests  for  the  torpedo  in 
launching.    The  bow,  which  contains  the  explosive  may  be 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  torpedo  and  be  stowed  in  a 
niagasine.    The  extreme  point  forward  has  an  arrow-b<<atl 
'  to  stick  into  the  side  of  a  wooden  vessel. 
'      The  results  attained  have  been  speeds  of  from  104  to  71 
knots  per  hour  for  distances  of  from  720/  to  4,500/ :  but  moi* 
lately  one  has  been  made  to  run  my  at   the  rate  of  17 
knots,  or  a  mile  at  the  rate  of  10  knots.    This  trial  was  wit- 
nessed by  some  U.  S.  oflScers  at  Flume,  and  is  reported  in 
the  "vlnny  anri  Nat^y  Journal  •'  of  November  28,  1874     It  is 
described  in  the  ^'Armif  and  Naiyy  Journal  •'  as  cigar-shaped 
made  of  ^"  inch  steel,  and  19'  long,  Ifi/'  in  diameter.    It  has 
I  a  six-bladed  screw  with  expanding  pitch,  and  four  T-iron 
angle  pieces  running  three  fifths  of  its  length.    A  pistol  at 
I  the  bow  is  exploded  by  concussion,  and  in  addition  there  are 
three  triggers  projecting  from  the  bow,  which  mav  expiree 
,  the  charge  by  contact  with  a  vessel.     This  torpedo  had  no 
apparent  steering  apparatus,  traveling  only  in  the  direction 
given  to  It  at  starting  by  the    adjustment  of  the  rudder 
The  pressure  in  the  reservoir  is  1,000  pounds  per  square  foot 
'       The  action  of  current  is  taken  into  consideration  in  launch- 
I  ing.  as  well  as  the  rate  of  motion  of  a  vessel  at  which  it  way 
I  be  launched.     It  can  be  launched  by  projection  from  a  tube 
,  by  compressed  air,  or  by  hand  by  simply  starting. 

Mr.  II.  F.  Hicks  has  designed  a  gun  that  is  used,  like  that 
of  Ericsson,  to  propel  torpedoes  under  water,  but  the  motive 
power  is  steam  instead  of  gunpowder.  The  gun  has  a  num- 
ber of  steam  chambers  connected  with  the  bore,  so  as  to 
tise  steam  pressure  successively  and  act  on  the  principle  of 
accelerated  velocity,  on  the  plan  of  Haskel's  gun. 

Myron  Coloney,  of  St.  Louis,  has  a  s>stem  of  floating  tor- 
pedoes, with  magnets  secured  to  them  (see  Plate  LII.)  The 
magnets  are  intended  to  securely  attach  the  torpedoes  to 
iron  vessels  before  exploding. 

The  torpedo  invented  by  Asa  Weeks  (see  Plate  LIT.)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  powerful  and  destructive  rocket  torpedo 
yet  produced.  The  torpedo  proper  is  a  triangular  float  hav- 
ing  two  side  wings  extending  astern,  where  they  are  provided 
with  keels  or  cut-waters.  The  wings  serve  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  torpedo,  as  it  grows  I^hter  from  the  combus- 
tion of  the  rocket  composition,  and  the  cut-water«  serve  as 
guiding  rudders.  The  bursting  charge  of  dynamite  is  in  the 
front  compartment  of  the  torfiwlo,  and  is  exploded  by  a  per- 
russion  primer  on  contact  with  an  obstacle,  or  is  blown  up 
by  fire  from  the  rocket  charge  after  the  expiration  of  a  suita- 
ble interval. 

The  torpedo  is  slung  at  the  davits  of  a  steam  launch  mads 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  prow  of  the  torpedo  rises  a 
little  above  the  general  surface  line  to  prevent  the  tendency 
to  run  under  wlien  striking  a  wave.  The  rocket  is  carried 
in  cylindrical  chambers,  and  the  powder  is  cored  out  eccen- 
trically to  the  inclosing  casing.  This  arrangement  of  the 
powder  secures  a  n«u-ly  uniform  combustion.  The  combus- 
tion chambers  are  surrounded  by  some  refractory  substance 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  float  and  danger  to  the  bunting 
charge.  The  rocket  charge  is  ignited  preferably  by  an  elec- 
tric ignitor,  and  the  torpedo  detaches  itself  from  the  davits, 
being  hung  thereto  by  a  loop  and  pin.  The  rocket  runs  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  can  be  made  to  travel  at  the 
rate  of  100^  per  second  for  1^500/.  The  cost  of  a  rocket  carry- 
ing 50  lbs.  of  dynamite  has  been  reduced  below  ffiOO. 

This  torpedo  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  gorem- 
ment  after  full  investigation  of  its  merits. 

Mr.  Weeks  is  the  inventor  of  a  star  torpedo  opeimted  from 
the  deck  of  a  fast  steam  launch.  He  has  also  a  floating  or 
drifting  torpedo  that  is  detached  from  the  float  whco  it  en- 
counters an  obstruction  and  explodes  after  sinking  a  few 
feet.  It  is  intended  to  be  set  adrift  in  rivers  and  tideways 
where  the  current  seta  in  the  direction  of  a  hostile  fleet. 

Col.  Mallory's  rocket  torpedo  has  an  ingeotons  amnge- 
ment  of  the  rocket  charge  to  secure  uniform  combustion. 
The  charge  of  slow  powder  is  made  np  into  a  large  number 
of  small  cartridges,  placed  in  holes  radiating  from  a  eential 
chamber  in  a  cylinder  of  fire  clay.  The  cartridges  all  burn 
at  once,  and  as  only  the  end  of  each  cartridge  is  presented  to 
the  flame  the  extent  of  ths  burning  snmoe  Temains  the 


Weeks'  tioekei  Torpedo,    {iyectionai  uon^uutttmu   View  vj  Evfket 
an-i  Explosive  Chambers.) 


Wefks*  Horket  Torpedo. 
(Sectional  Tranannrse  View.) 


Coloney  Projectile  Torpedo. 


Lay  Torpedo. 


Flatb  Ln. 
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nme,  and  the  deereaM  in  weight  by  burning  is  segolAr. 
The  air  u  permitted  to  enpape  at  %  determined  rate  from  the 
air  Teiwel  that  surrounds  the  torpedo,  and  so  the  loss  in  flo- 
tation equAliies  the  loss  in  weight  due  to  combustion,  the 
torpedo  thus  being  adranced  in  a  predetermined  depth  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  torpedo-boat  invented  by  Bushnell,  of  Conn.,  in  1777, 
prored  the  feasibility  of  this  style  of  warfare  by  blowing  up 
a  British  tender  in  the  harbor  of  New  London,  and  but  for 
the  awkwardness  of  the  person  in  the  boat,  would  have 
blown  up  the  "Eagle,"  a  British  sixty-four  gun  ship  iu 
New  YoA  harbor.  This  same  person,  in  the  same  year,  set  a 
■qnadron  of  kegs  afloat  in  the  Delaware  river,  arranged  to 
explode  upon  ooming  in  contact  with  anything.  They  were 
set  adrift  too  high  up,  so  that  they  approached  in  the  day- 
time. One  boat  was  blown  up.  The  British  from  the  shore 
fired  on  them,  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Battle  of  the 
Kegs,  of  which  so  much  sport  was  made  by  our  xerolution- 
ary  writers. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  booms,  span,  and  nettinn  for 
resisting  he  attacks  of  torpedo  boats  baring  been  found  inef- 
fectual in  the  British  nary,  a  magneto-electric  light,  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  detect- 
ing the  approach  of  a  torpedo  boat  at  night,  has  been  tested. 
The  carbon  points  and  lens  are  arranged  in  a  box  which  has 
Tertical  and  horisontal  adjustments  permitting  the  beam  of 
light  to  be  rapidly  directed  to  any  point  of  the  Ixorison  and 
upon  anr  object  within  the  limit  of  its  vertical  range.    Two 
steam  idnnaces  fitted  with  torpedo  arrangement  were  em-  I 
ployed  to  make  a  sham  attack  upon  the  **  Comet,*'  which  . 
IVBS  provided  with  one  of  these  machines,  but  were  in  each  I 
instance  discovered  before  approaching  within  a  mile,  the  . 
direction  of  the  proposed  attack  being  previously  unknown. 

{Fishing.)  Torpedoes  exploded  under  water  are 
employed*  on  the  soathern  coast  of  the  United  States 
for  catching  fish.  The  same  plan  is  ased  by  poach- 
ers for  salmon  and  trout  in  Scotland  and  in  trout 
ponds  of  New  Jersey.  The  torpedo  is  exploded 
oy  a  portable  battery. 

Cartridges  or  torpedoes  of  dynamite,  nitro  glycerine,  etc., 
are  sometimes  exploded  In  schools  of  fish,  and  destroy  great 
numbers. 

The  Austrian  torpedoes  are  well  described  and  illustrated 
in  Barnard  &  Wright's  report,  Kngineers'  Dcpt.  U.  S.  Army, 
on  the  **  FabrieatioH  of  Iron  for  Deftnsive  Purposes, ^^  Wash- 
ington, 1871. 

Anchored,  electric,  fuses. 

Harvey  torpedo,*  p.  195,  Appendix  X.  Barnard  &  Wright's 
Report,  U.  8.  Engineer:!,  1871. 

Torpedoes  of  various  kinds,  electric,  contact,  navigating, 
floating,  moored,  etc.    *  Manufacturer  ^  BuMer^-^  ix.  18L 
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Toman  Forceps, 

Tor^slon  For'oeps.  (Surgical.)  An  instm- 
ment  (see  Fig.  2446)  for  twisting  the  end  of  an 
artery  as  a  substitute  for  ligation. 

Shown  at  Figs.  986,  100,  1026,  168,  Ftft  I.,  Titmann^s 
"Armamentarium  Chinirgicum." 

Tor'ti-ool-lis  Brace.  A  brace  for  oYercom- 
ing  distortions  of  the  neck. 
I  Tough^ened  Glass.  La  Bastie's  toughening 
I  process  consists  in  heating  the  glass,  nearly  to 
I  malleability,  but  not  hot  enough  to  lose  its  shape, 
say  1400^,  and  plunging  it  instantly,  in  this  state, 
'  into  a  bath  of  fatty  and  resinous  matter  at  a 
,  temperature  of  from  300^  to  600^.  This  glass  will 
'  withstand  sudden  changes  of  temperature  without 
,  damage,  as  the  pouring  of  molten  lead  into  a  tum- 
bler. The  strength  of  the  glass  is  said  to  be  in- 
creased many  times.  Lamp  chimneys  and  other 
articles  thus  made  are  very  dniable.'  See  GlasSj 
Tbmp JSRBO,  Mupra, 
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In  the  Siuineiifl'  gla«i8  workii  at  Dresden  there  U  now 
manufactured  a  product  which  han  the  same  properties  as 
La  Ba«tie't»  tempered  gltuis,  the  strength  being  communi- 
cated by  the  presiture  of  metallic  rollM.  Plates  can  be  made  bj 
this  method  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  by  Ia  Bastie^H. 
They  tuivu  a  beautiful  look,  and  can  be  ornamented  with 
the  mo«t  complicated  dei>ign8,  at  a  lew  cost  than  ordinary 
glass.  When  bn)ken,  it  shows  a  flbrouM  fitructure,  while  Ia 
Bastie-8  is  crystalline.  For  equal  thicknetis  the  resistance  of 
a  plat«  of  compre.«i«cil  glass  is  from  ^even  to  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  of  an  ordinary  plate. 

Tour'ists'  Pho-to-graphlc  Cab'i-net.    An 

apparatus  is  made  which  works  without  a  silver 
bath,  the  silver  nitrate  having  been  already  united 
to  the  haloid  salts  in  the  collodion,  and  a  washed 
emulsion  is  supplied  in  a  bottle. 

The  bottle  being  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  10  minute.*, 
the  emulsion  is  |>oured  on  the  ghxss  plate.  The  gla«s  is  pre- 
Tioufily  washed  by  tri|)oli  in  alcohol,  followed  by  French 
chalk.  In  2  minutes  the  film  \h  act  and  muy  be  exposed  in 
the  camera;  or  if  kept  in  reserve,  dried  over  a  hut  tin  or 
spontaneou.oly,  in  20  minutes.  Non-actinic  light,  of  course, 
is  uped  in  these  operations,  a  portable  ruby  glaj«s  lantern  be- 
ing fumitthed. 

After  expoxure  the  fllni  is  washed  and  picture  developed 
by  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia,  rehtrainod  in 
action  by  a  suitable  quantity  of  potassium  bromide.  It  is 
then  washed,  tixod,  and  washed  again. 

The  film  can  be  removed  to  a  piece  of  prepared  paper,  and 
when  dry  can  be  put  in  a  book,  and  reiuijHw^ed  at  any  time 
for  printing.  A  set  of  6  glass  plates  is  furni^11lillg  enough, 
and  a  blank  book  may  contain  the  films  of  a  prolonged  tour. 

Tour'iBts'  Pock'et  Cam'e-ra.  Fig.  2447  is' 
the  pocket  camera  of  the 
S e o  V i  II  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  New  York,  intend- 
ed for  tourists'  use.  It 
measures,  when  folded  up, 
but  5J"  X  6i"  X  2",  with 
no  projecting  parts. 

Tow'er,  Re-volv'- 
Ing.  Theodore  R.  Tim- 
by,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
in  1841,  tiled  a  model  and 
caveat  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
office  for  a  revolving  tow- 
er or  fort,  to  be  revolved  by  engines  within  the 
same  :  for  use  on  land  or  water.  He  was  granted 
a  patent  in  1862.  A  tank  having  been  formed  at 
the  desired  location,  with  the  addition  of  w«ter 
supply  and  exit  pipes,  the  first  communicating  with 
a  supply  tank,  and  the  latter  with  a  drain,  the 
water  supply  is  regulated  as  desired  through  these 
pipes.  A  metallic  battery  is  floated  in  this  tank, 
revolving  round  a  central  pillar,  on  which  it  is 
lifted  or  lowered  by  the  adjustment  of  the  water 
supply  in  which  it  floats.  Openings  in  the  em- 
bankment that  surrounds  the  tank  and  tower  give 
the  necessary  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
guns  or  mortars. 

Tra'che-o-tome.  Hauk's  instrument,  Fig.  2448, 
is    to    obviate    the    danger 
from  blood  entering  the  tra- 
chea during  an  operation. 

It  confsists  of  a  curveil,  hollow, 
sh}irp-iK>inf«*<|  trocar,  with  handle 
(ji1k«»  hnll(.w)  attach. -.1,— the 
whole  iibout  :i\"  in  Icnirth.  It  is 
mailc  to  exactly  fit  tlic  larger  of 
the  ."*ct  of  tracheotomy  tubes. 

Tra'cing      Cop'y-ing. 

A    photographic   process 
culled    the  blue   i»roce8S,   in  „\ 

which   a   tracking  is  used  to  Tracfuotorne. 

print   from   instead   of  the   glass   negative. 

For  the  senfsitizing  solution  take  H  oz.  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonia,  ao'l  8  oi.  clean  water  ;  and  aLso  1\  o«.  red  prus- 
siate  of  potu-^li,  and  8  oz.  rlearj  water  ;  dissolve  the«-e  sepa- 
rately, and  mix  them,  keeping  the  si'lnti<»n  in  a  yellow  glass 
bottle   or  carefully  prot4?cted  from  the  jiirht. 

The  paper  may  be  gone  over  once  with  the  sponge  quit« 
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moist  with  the  solution,  and  the  second  time  with  the  0, 
squeesed  very  dry.  The  sheet  should  then  be  laid  awa}  to 
dry  in  a  dark  place,  as  in  a  drawer,  and  must  be  shielded 
from  the  light  until  it  is  to  be  used.  When  dry  the  paper  is 
of  a  fuU  yellovr  or  bronze  color ;  after  the  exposme  to  the 
light  the  surface  becomei  a  darker  bronze,  and  the  lines  of 
the  tracing  appear  as  still  darker  on  the  surface.  Upon 
washing  the  pa|)er  the  cluuacteristic  blue  tint  appears,  with 
the  lines  of  the  tracing  in  vivid  contract. 

Any  good,  hard  paper  may  be  employed  (from  a  leaf  from 
a  press  copy-b<H)k  up  to  Bristol  board)  which  will  bear  the 
necessary  wetting. 

Lay  the  pupei-,  sensitized  side  up,  on  a  smooth  blanket, 
and  place  tlie  tracing  on  this  with  a  plate  of  clear  glass  over 
all,  heavy  enough  to  press  the  tracing  close  down  to  the  pa- 
per. 

Expose  the  whole  to  a  clear  sunlight  for  six  to  ten  min- 
utes. If  a  clear  skylight  only  can  be  had,  the  exposure 
must  be  continued  for  thirty  or  forty-flve  minutes,  and 
under  a  cloudy  sky,  sixty  to  ninety  minutes  may  be  needed. 

Kemove  the  preijared  paper  and  drench  it  freely  for  one  or 
two  minutes  in  clean  water,  and  hang  it  to  dry. 

Track  In'di-ca'tor.  {Railwai/.)  An  instru- 
ment devised  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  track, 
indicating  irregularities,  low  joints",  etc-  One  used 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  is  designed  by  R.  Pit- 
cairn,  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg 
Division. 

It  18  described  and  illustrated  in  **  Engineeiing** 
*  XXV.  119, 122.     Sec  also  Dynaorath. 

TrackMay-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  construction 
machine  carrying  rails  and  ties,  with  devices  for 
delivering  them  off  the  front  of  the  train  to  the 
laying  force.  The  train  is  advanced  as  the  work 
progresses. 

It  consists  in  a  succession  of  rollers  set  in  movable  fnmes 
attached  at  will  to  the  sides  of  several  flat  oars  in  a  train, 
elevated  so  as  to  afford  an  inclined  plane  from  rear  to  front 
Upon  these  the  ties  on  one  side  and  the  rails  on  the  other 
are  easily  rolled  or  laid  by  men  upon  the  cars,  when  they 
move  along  over  the  rollers  to  the  front,  and  are  delivered  to 
the  tie  and  track  layers  as  fast  as  they  can  use  them. 

Track  Lift'er.  For  lifting  railroad  tracks  in 
ballasting  and  leveling. 

A  truck  frame  with  four  ordinary  flanged  wheels  running  od 
the  rails,  has  a  strong  central  cross-bar,  bearing  a  spirit-lsTel 
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Track  Lifter. 

and  scale,  by  which  any  degree  of  inclination  is  indicated. 
Through  this  central  bar  two  powerful  screws  play  in  suit- 
able Hwivelod  nuts,  and  have  each  a  pivoted  base  plate  to 
thruxt  against  the  ground,  and  a  suitable  lever  at  the  top. 

Trac'tion  En'gine.  A  form  of  locomotive  en- 
gine adapted  to  travel  on  ordinary  roads.  Used 
to  haul  threshing  machines,  and  other  heavy  ob- 
jects from  point  to  pt>int,  and  in  threshing  and 
furnishing  ]X)wer  for  different  purposes. 

Fig.  2451  represents  Owen, 
Lane,  &  Dyer's  engine,  geared 
and  ^pee^^ed  for  2^  to  4  miles  an 
hour ;  will  draw*  a  10-  cr  12- 
horse  power  thrasher  with  ease  ; 
runs  in  either  direction  ;  carries 
fuel  an«l  water  lor  4  houra'  run  ; 
will  pull  up  or  down  a  grade 
of  1  in  12. 

See '*i»f<JcA,  ZWrt.,'' p.  2608. 


Tram.     A    device   for 
describing  an  ellipse. 

When  oval  moldings  are  required  two  pins  are  placed  In 
two  holes  of  the  handle  to  the  center-mold,  and  made  to 
move  in  the  rectangular  grooves  of  the  cross  represented  in 
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¥\g.  Mfil. 


Traction  EHgine. 


the  lower  central  flffnre,  which  illastrateH  one  of  the  prac- 
tical wayg  to  describe  an  ellipse,  and  the  beot  way  in  which 
a  plasterer  can  make  an  OTal  molding.     See  Fig.  2450. 

Traxn'pot.  {Milling.)  The  seat  in  which  the 
foot  of  the  spindle  is  stepped. 

Fig.  2452  snows  an  improved  adjustable  center- 
lift  trampot,  with  the  lever  arm  swiveled  to  turn 
in  any  direction  out  of  the  way  of  spouting  or 
other  objects. 

Fig.  2452. 


Tram  pot. 

Trans'fer  El'e-va-tor.  An  elevator  or  crane 
for  hoisting  from  one  vessel  into  another.  See  Fig. 
2453. 

Fig.  2453. 


JVant/er  EUvaior. 


Trans-la'tor.  1.  (Genercdly.)  An  instrument 
whereby  one  form  of  energy  is  converted  into 
another.  For  instance :  the  poiver  of  a  prime  motor, 
say  a  steam  engine,  is  translated  by  means  of  a 
magneto-electric  engine  into  electricity. 

2.  [Specifically.)    A  British  term  wr  a  repeater. 

Trans-mit'ter.  {Electricity. \  1.  In  former 
practice,  the  sending  forward  of  a  message  by  an 
operator  at  a  receiving  station  was  called  trantmit' 
ting. 

This  function  is  now  performed  in  telegraphy  by 
a  repeater,  sometimes  called  in  Britain  a  trans' 
lator. 

2.  The  sending  instrument  in  telephonic  circuit. 

(a.)  In  Bell's  trnnsmitter  (see  Fig.  2402,  Plate  XLVIII.) 
the  message  is  went  by  the  variable  induced  currents  set  up 
in  a  coil  surrounding  a  permanent  magnet,  to  and  from 
which  the  diaphragm  plays. 

(b.)  In  the  EdiMtn  carbon  transmitter  the  diaphragm  im- 
pinges upon  a  carbon  button  through  which  a  batter)-  cur- 
rent i.^  led  to  line.  The  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  con.oequent  varying  pressure  upon  the  carbon  affect  the 
conduct iTity  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  give  rise  to  un- 
dulations in  the  current,  corresponding  In  amplitude  and 
force  to  the  sound  vibrations  of  the  spoken  message. 

(c.)  In  the  Blake  transmitter,  Fig.  2454,  a  battery  current 
is  led  through  the  primary  helix  of  an  induction  coil,  the 
secondary  coil  of  which  is  included  in  the  line  circuit. 

The  battery  wire  comes  to  the  binding  post  6.  The  circuit 
goes  to  primary  coil  /,  composed  of  a  few  layers  of  coarse 
wire,  thence  by  curl  p  to  hinge  ^,  thence  by  wire  /  to  back 
frame  r,  thence  through  screw  o  and  adjusting  bar  (  to 
apring  r,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  weighted  carbon  button, 
J,  thence  through  carbon  button  and  platinum  bead  to 
spring  1,  which  is  insulated  at  k,  thence  by  wire  m  to  the 
hinge  A,  thence  by  curl  *  to  binding  post  a,  thence  to  It)at- 
tery,  thus  forming  a  fihort  local  circuit,  including  a  battery, 
a  primary  coil,  and  a  delicate  carl>on  and  platinum  contact. 
The  insulated  diaphragm  n  bears  against  the  platinum  bead, 
and  any  movement  of  the  diaphragm,  by  the  voice  or  other- 
wise, alters  the  degree  of  pressure  between  the  platinum 
bead  and  carbon  button.  Any  alteration  of  pressure  alters 
the  conductivity  at  this  point,  and  thus  varies  the  intensity 
of  the  current  which  the  battery  is  sending  through  the 
primary  coil  /.  Under  the  Jarring  effect  of  the  Toice  the 
contact  at  j  is  constantly  altering,  and  thus  giving  a  seriea 
of  impulses  to  the  current  passing  through  the  primaiy  coiL 
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Fig.  3464. 


Blake  T\raHsmitter, 

This  battery  circle  is  entirely  local,  and  does  not  go  to 
line. 

The  line  wire  with  telephone  and  other  apparattv  in  cir- 
cuit, goen  to  bindinfr  pont  fi,  thence  by  curl  to  neoond&ry 
coil  f,  coinpo!»ed  of  ninny  layers  of  tine  wire  wound  outride 
of  the  primary  coil  /,  thence  by  curl  to  binding  pout  c,  thenoe 
to  grouuil  or  continued  line. 

The  telephone  or  line  circuit  contain««,  a*  far  ao  the  trans- 
mitter in  <  nnronjed,  only  the  Heoondiiry  coil.  When  a  cur- 
rent paMM'K  throuffh  tin*  prininry  roil  wire  it  inducer  a  Htroug 
current  in  the  necondary  coil  wire,  and  thu*  sends  the  im- 
pulse to  the  line. 

Telephonic,  Redmond  .  •  ^^Enaineer,"  xxvi.  184. 

•  ''Eniilisk  Mechanic,"  xxril.  663. 

Blake •  *' Srtenttjic  Anitrican,"  x\i. '2:iA. 

••  SnetiH/ic  American  Sup.,"  3iW9. 

Hopkins *  *' Srtcnti/ic  Awfncan,"  xlii.  2i^2. 

Duplex  and  quadruplex      **IroH  Ane,"  xxv.,  March  4,  p.  19. 

Trana-par'en-des.      Fig.    2455    is    Scovill's 

!iht>ti»  luik  r^iji.ijilii  t  Utv  pljutu;;raphiiig  utui  en- 
nrgiiip  inkrujHtJljir  nl»iiMt,H  in  thi*  prinluction  of 
imtitJparetiL  »\n\v8  fur  magic  lantnms. 


peneiTe  heliostat  to  prodnoe  a  steady  iUnmiaation,  for  with 
any  Icm  powerful  light  the  expoeure  would  neeessariJy  be 
so  prolonged  that  the  coating  of  the  pUte  would  dry  and 
become  useless.  Now  all  this  is  changed,  for  with  the  mod- 
em improTements  in  photography  which  are  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  the  photographing 
of  microscopic  objects  becomes  easy  of  accomplishinenL 

Trans-planf  ing  Wag'oiL  Fig.  2456  shows 
a  three-wheeled  track,  the  frame  of  which  ancouplcs 
and  sarrounds  the  tree.  The  chains  are  cnx«!>ed 
under  the  roots  and  the  tree  hoisted  oat  of  its  hole 
by  means  of  levers  in  the  holes  in  the  rollers,  and 
transported  to  the  place  of  planting,  where  the 
tmck  straddles  the  hole,  and  the  tree  is  let  down. 

Trap.  A  sink  or  depression  in  a  pipe  which 
allows  the  liquid  contents  to  fill  it  permanently  at 
one  point  and  prevent  passage  of  air. 


TVapt, 


a.  P-trap. 


/.  Same  with  hand-hoto. 


6.  r-trap,  with  flange  for  hop-  >.  Conductor  trap. 


per. 
f.  8-tmp. 
d.  Flanged  S-trap. 
s.  Running  or  belly  trap. 


PhotoumphinR  with  the  mirro.«copo  hns  hitherto  been  nr- 
complislu'^l  by  the  aid  of  elabonite  ami  costly  apprir.itns.  and 
been  applied  ohietly  to  ujai\ing  illustrations  for  (<rientitic 
nia^rMzine.".  The  process  u.«*('d,  that  of  wet  collodion  in  con- 
noctiou  with  nunlitjht,  involvi»d  the  procurement  of  an  ex- 
Fig.  2456. 


Transplanting  Wagon, 


Bell  trap. 
I.   Yard  trap. 

j.  Hound  bottom  drahi  tnp. 
k.  Stable  trap. 

Trav'el-ing  Crane. 
A  derrick  on  an  eleva- 
ted track  for  shifting 
to  different  parts  of  the 
building.  In  Fig.  2458 
the  winch  is  operated 
by  bevel  gearing  from 
the  shafts  at  the  side 
of  the  building.  The 
transverse  shafts  have 
nn  endwise  movement 
to  disengage  them  from 
the  gearing  on  the  shaft 
along  the  side  of  the 
room,  in  shifting  the 
carriage  lengthwise  of 
the  room. 

Trav'ers-ing  Sawing  En'gine.  Fig.  24.^9 
shows  the  Brotherhood  three  cylinder  traversing 
metal-sawing  engine.  The  whole  machine  trav- 
ersea  longitudinally  in  cutting  the  material  to  be 
operated  on.  The  power  is  obtained  from  a  hy- 
draulic cylinder,  and  the  speed  of  traverse  is  regu- 
lated bv  a  slide  valve.     Steam  may  be  used. 

Trav'ers-ing  Saw'ing  Ma-chlne'.  One  in 
which  the  saw  travels  instead  of  the  work  oi^erated 
on. 

Saws  for  cutting  cold  steel  are  made  of  soft  iron, 
and  run  sometimes  with  a  periphery  speed  of  nearly 
five  miles  a  minute,  meltmg  the  steel  sparks,  but 
not  withdrawing  the  temper  from  the  piece. 

Tray  Bat'te-ry.  {Electriatif.)  One  in  which 
the  tray  forms  one  of  the  elements  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

See  Thomson's  Battery,  in  which  the  tray  is 
of  c()])per. 

Tree-felling  En'gine.  An  application  of 
steam  for  felling  trees. 
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lyareling  Crane, 


The  illu8trmtion»  Fig.  2460,  nhows  a  gmall  stoun  cylinder, 
with  compaiatiTely  long  stroke,  mounted  on  a  light  wroaght- 
iron  frame,  piroted  on  it«  center ;  a  moreraeut  around  this 
piTot  is  controlled  by  a  worm-wheel  and  screw  gearing  into  a 


its  passage  toward  the  cylinder,  which  enables  a  brace  be- 
tween  the  cylinder-frame  and  the  tree  to  resist  in  compres- 
sion alone  the  force  of  the  cut.  The  steam  distribution  is 
effected  directly  from  the  cro.«s-head,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
take  full  steam  for  the  in  or  cutting 
stroke  of  the  saw,  and  but  one  tenth 
the  amount  for  the  return  or  idle 
stroke. 

Trem'bler.  (Electricity.)  A 
contact    breaker    for    indaction 

coils. 

The  improrement  of  M.  TrouT^  Is 
designed  Uy  !(ecure  various  rates  of  tI- 
bration  uf  the  trembler,  so  as  to  obtain 
intermittent  induction  currents  of  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  length  of  tho  vi- 
bmtiug  fteni  is  made  adjustable,  and 
its  rang**  limited  according  to  a  scale 
on  the  instrument. 


JYarfersing  Sawing  Machine, 

drealar  rack.  A  saw  Is  rigidly  fixed  to  the  cross-head,  the 
teeth  of  the  saw  arrangeil  to  cut  only  during  its  in-stroke  ; 
that  is,  the  teeth  are  hooked  on  one  side  and  have  a  long 
berel  on  tho  opposite  one  ;  the  saw  makes  a  draw-cut  during 


Tree-ftUing  Machine, 


**' Teleg.  Journal '*     .     .     .    T.  280. 

Trial  Sight.  (Optical.)  An 
oculist's  cane  of  trial  lenses,  etc, 
for  testing  sight.  Nachet's  com- 
pl«*te  series  has  the  following :  — 

S2  pairs  each  of  spherical  conrez 
and  concare  lenses,  from  2/'  to  72" 
focus. 

VJ  pairs  each  of  plain  cylindrical 
convex  and  concave  lenses,  from  6"  to 
6(V/  focus. 

9  prisms  of  angles,  from  2P  to  10^. 

4  plane  colored  glasses. 

1  white  glass  disk. 

1  half  ground  surface. 

2  metallic  disks  with  stenopaic  slit. 
1  metallic  disk  with  hole. 

1  metallic  disk,  solid. 

1  adjustable  spectacle-frame,  with  revolving  graduated 
fittings  for  holding  the  various  lenses. 
1  ditto,  not  graduated. 

Trial  Spec'ta-cle  Frame.    Fig.  2461  shows 
a  trial  spectacle  frame,  with  ^double  grooves  to 

Fig.  2461. 


TYial  Spectacle  Frame. 
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each  eye,  graduated  to  18()°.  Any  desired  combi- 
nadon'  of  spherical  and  cylindrical  lenses  can  be 
adjusted  in  a  niMUicnt  to  this  frame,  ami  given  to 
the  patient  for  trial.  Used  for  rindinj^  the  axis  of 
imperfect  vision  in  astigmatism  or  cylindrical  cor- 
nea. 

Tri'cy-cle.  The  name  wa»  given  to  a  sp^n-ial- 
ized,  three-whfleled  vel«K:i|>ede  in  France,  as  lonji 
ago  as  1828.  It  has  been  made  in  variously  modi- 
fied forma  ever  since  that  time,  but  has  uoiie  into 
extensive  use  oidy  in  recent  years,  after  the  nior«- 
successful  bicvcle  had  led  the  way,  and  improved 
materials  anJ  means  and  modes  of  construction 
ha<l  enabled  it  to  be  made  li;; liter  and  more  effec- 
tive and  elei^ant.  It  is  now  very  pt>pular  in  Kng- 
land  and  throughout  Kurope,  where  it  is  ridden  by 
ladies  as  well  as  by  gentlemen,  not  only  for  occa- 
sioiuil  pleasure  riding  and  useful  conveyance,  but 
also  on  very  long  tours  through  the  various  coun- 
tries. It  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  America, 
and  the  latest  and  most  improved  form  is  the  Co- 
lumbia tricycle,  of  American  make,  shown  in  Fig. 
2462.  The  wheels  are  48"  in  diameter,  the  width 
over  all  is  38",  and  the  weight  U2  jiouuds.     It  has 

yig.  24C2. 


Fig.  2468. 


Thf  Columbia  Tnct/rU. 

contractile  round  rubber  tires,  direct  spokes  iu  the 
8USpeJi>iou  wheels,  adjustaliie  ami-friction  bearings 
to  every  shaft,  axle,  jiin,  and  ]M(lal.  and  adjustable 
seat  and  handles  to  suit  it  to  the  indixidnal  ridrr. 
Ingenious  nu-chanisiu  is  sliown  in  tlie  "balance 
gear,"  or  conipen.'^alin;,^  axle  gearing:,  by  which  the 
power  is  distributed  to  both  driving,:  wlnels,  which 
mi\y  run  at  (lilbrini;  sjKtds  on  cnrvrs  :  and  al.so  in 
the  fri<lion-(lisk  brake,  which  \\iih  a  sli<:ht  ])ull  on 
the  handle  will  effrclively  control  the  machine  on 
any  grade.  This  tricvcle  contains  fifteen  or  more 
inventions  secured  by  United  States  ])atents.  There 
is  also  adaptecl  lo  it  a  device  by  which  different 
speeds  may  be  attained  with  the  same  power,  or 
power  economizejl  at  the  expense  of  speed  in  hill- 
clitnbing:  an<l  there  are  many  useful  adjniuMs 
called  "accessories"  for  the  convenience  of  riders. 
The  tricycle  is  brought  to  such  a  state  of  i>erfeetion 
and  sprcialized  detail  in  constrnciion  and  finish  as 
to  be  only  comparable  with  tin*  bicycle. 

Trin-op'ti-con.  The  '*  Maiden  "  trinopticon, 
Fig  24G.'?,  is  an  ap])aratus  for  the  exliibition  of  dis- 
solvirii:  views  and  dioramic  clTects.  It  ci»nsists  of  a 
combination  of  three  achromatic  lanterns,  which 
can  be  used  in  its  comjjlete  form;  or  the  bottom 
portion,  that  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  two-tubed 


liinoptieoH. 

apparatus,  can  be  used  separately,  and  the  upper  can 
then  be  emjdoyed  for  nhautasmagoric  effects. 

Trim'mer.  {B<>okhimiiii(j.)  The  Star  book 
trimmer,  Fig.  2464.  is  a  single,  or  double  damp 
power  machine,  with  a  draw-slide  knife. 


Book  Trimmer. 

Trip  Cut  Off.  An  arrangement  to  disconnect 
one  portion  of  the  valve  motion  from  the  other,  so 
jis  to  allow  the  cut-off  valve  to  close  with  great  ra- 
])idity.  the  concussive  effect  arising  from  stopping 
the  rapidly  moving  parts  l)eing  absorl)ed  or  taken 
up  by  acting  upon  a  confined  indestructible  fluid, as 
water,  air,  etc. 

Triple  CyFin-der  Steam  En'gine. 

Alexander'f  rompoiiuil  Imlanml  piston  engime,  Fig.  2465, 
liHs  H  larc»*  ccntnl  racuum  or  exlmujit  cylinder,  6,  at  edch 
»'iiil  of  which  ij*  a  unialler  worklug  c\  liudcr,  ac  ;  the  pistons  o( 
thi*  thn?e  hare  a  common  piston  ro<l  and  th«*ir  TaWee  aw  ot»- 
cmte.l  by  th»'  rmlsi  il  c  from  the  eccentric  /',  being  so  arrangt-U 
that  n  part  of  the  exhiiuHt  from  either  working  cyliuder,aa(i, 
!•*  c(>iiiluct«»d  Into  the  <orr»»Kpondiug  end  of  the  exhaust  cyl- 
inder b,  altcrnati'ly  thmugh  the  i»RA.sage«  ff  g'  at  the  sarue 
moiiMMit  rhut  th»'  fiteani  is  admitted  to  the  opjxwire  end 
of  the  other  working  cylinder:  the  pre^dore  of  the  exhauit 
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steam  from  a  on  either  side  of  the  piston  bf  \b  thus  caused  to 
help  work  the  pistons  a'  c*.  The  steam  escaping  from  a  or  e 
is  worked  ezpansirely  in  6,  being  reduced  to  a  pressure  equal 
to  that  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  time  bf  reaches  the  end  of 
its  stroke. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  exhaust  is  conducted  through 
an  appropriate  post  to  the  end  of  either  working  cylinder  at 
which  the  piston  of  that  cylinder  has  arrived,  to  balance  the 
piston  so  that  it  may  offer  no  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
large  piston  in  the  exhaust  cylinder,  and  to  that  of  the  other 
working  cylinder  to  which  the  live  steam  has  just  been  ad- 
mitted. 

Triple  Flu'id  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  One 
in  which  the  respective  fluids  containiDg  the  ele- 
ments are  separated  by  a  cell  containing  another 
fluid  which  may  be  neutral  or  may  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  entry  of  the  positive  liquid  into 
the  negative  cell,  or  vice  versa.  For  instances,  see 
list  under  Galvanic  Batteuy. 

Triple  Tel'e-phone.  One  having  two  receiv- 
ing ear-pieces,  and  a  transmitting  mouth-piece 
mounted  on  one  stem,  which  may  be  held  to  the 
bead  by  a  spring. 

Pritchett * '^TeUgrapkie  Journal,"  rli'l. 


Trip'o-li.  Infusorial  earth:  the  cast-off  shells 
of  microscopic  infusoria.  Used  in  the  manufarrure 
of  nitro-glyceriue,  cements,  as  polishing  powders, 
and  food. 

Tro'car.  {Sur<fical.)  A  perforator,  stylet,  and 
canula  combined  ;  a  three-part  instrument. 

Trough  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  One  in 
which  the  elements  occupy  a  series  of  cells  in  a 
common  trough. 

The  earliest  of  these  was  Cruikshank's,  and  the 
second  Wollaston's,  which  see.  See  also  Mcirhead 
Battery. 

Trou-v^'  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  1.  A  bat- 
tery consisting  of  a  pile  of  zinc  and  copper  disks 
separated  by  paper  disks,  saturated  witn  exciting 
and  depolarizing  liquids. 

See  Moist  Battery. 

Niaudetj  American  tranidation     ...  *  112. 

** Scientific  American'' *  xxzrii.  823. 

^.  A  compound  Grenet  battery,  in  which  several 
pairs  of  removable  elements  are  mounted  on  a 
frame  which  can  be  lowered  into  the  liquid. 
I      Niaudet,  American  translation *  224. 


:i    Ti'otivt^.'^  il]Vl'^.^ioll  ImttcTV. 
'  Ttlrf^rapfiic  Jourtf^i^ 

4.  liiipi  OApmerit  on  Daniel  Is. 

'^En^txh  Mfchanic' 

Fig.  2+6+}, 


•  7i.  476. 


•  xxrt.  32Q. 


Trunk  Engine. 


Tnink  Steam  En'glne.  One  in  which  the 
direct  connection  of  the  piston  with  the  crank  is 
secured  without  the  use  of  the  beam  or  o.<villating 
the  cylinder.  Fig.  2466  shows  Virey's  French 
trunk  engine,  with  the  piston  rod,  crank  shaft,  and 
eccentric  in  the  steam  chest,  attached  to  the  steam 
cylinder,  the  revolving  shaft  working  through 
packings  in  the  steam  chest. 


Trus'sing  Ma-chine'.  One  for  tightening  the 
truss  hoops  on  barrels.  Holmes's  machine,  Fig. 
2467,  for  trussing  tight  and  slack  barrels,  will  drive 
all  the  truss  hoops  upon  a  slack  barrel  at  the  same 
time  at  the  rate  of  1 ,500  per  dav.  When  used  for 
tight  barrels  the  quarter  hoop  drivers  are  removed, 
and  the  machine  is  in  condition  to  drive  the  truss 
hoops  upon  tight  barrels. 
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Fig.  2467. 


TVugsine  Machine. 


Tube  Clean'ers.  For  cleaniDg  tabular  boiler 
tubes.  A  steam-pipe  having  perforatioDS  to  corre- 
spond with  the  ends  of  the  tubes  is  Htted  to  each 
row  of  tubes  and  steam  blown  throngh  them. 

Tube  cleaner     .     .    .     .  * '*  Setentijie  Anuricanj"  xxx'ir.  2ilS. 

•'  NatioDAl  "  .     .     .    .  •  "Iron  Age,^'  xrii.,  March  30,  p.  7. 

Boiler,  Cooke  ...  *  ''Iron  jl^e,"  xxlr.,  Sept.  11,  p.  16. 
Tube-cleaning  ring».  Paulson,  Br. 

•  ''Railroad  Gazettt^'  xxir.  206 

•  ''Engineer;'  xllx.  236. 
Tube  Boraper,  KnoU  .     .  *  ^'Engineer,-''  xlii.  33. 

Raatrick.hT * ''Engineer,"  x\\y.  \\^. 

Boiler,  £.  Ry.  of  France  •  "Engineering,"  xxix.  7. 

Tube  Drawing  Ma-chines'.  Metallic  tubes 
are  drawn  through  formers,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  wire. 

Tubes  for  particular  pui-poses  are  drawn  inside 
and  out,  giving  them  a  hard,  smooth  finish.  Ordi- 
nury  brass  tubes  are  soldered  together  and  drawn 
through  holes  to  shaj)e  the  outside,  leaving  the  in- 
side as  it  was. 

Fore •  "Trort  Ji??,"  xxii.,  July  11,  p.  1. 

Tube  Valve.  A  tube  forming  a  valve,  held  up 
against  it.^  seat  liy  a  ball  weighted  lever. 

Tube,  Weld'ed  Tron.  Instead  of  heating 
the  whole  of  the  strip  or  skelp  of  iron,  Hoden 
heats  only  the  edges  which  are  to  be  welded  to- 
gether and  the  parts  adjacent  thereto.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  he  constructs  a  furnace,  having  a 
long,  narrow  opening  at  its  top,  and  the  strip  of 
iron  from  which  the  tube  is  to  be  made  having 
l>een  bent  into  a  tubular  form,  with  its  edges  over- 
lapping, is  placed  upon  the  said  opening  in  the 
furnace,  the  said  overIap])ing  parts  being  alone 
exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  furnace,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  tube,  l>eing  external  to  the 
furnace,  is  but  slightly  heated.  Near  the  end  of 
the  furnace  a  bulb  mandril,  supported^  on  a  rod,  is 
situated,  the  axis  of  the  said  bulb  mandril  being  in 
a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  partially  formed  tube  on 
on  the  furnace. 

The  end  of  the  mandril-rud  is  fixed  to  a  wagon, 
capable  of  traveling  <mi  a  draw  bench.  Underneath 
the  bulb  of  the  mandril  is  a  prcssintr-roller,  which 
is  pressed  upwards  or  against  the  l)ulb  of  the  man- 
dril by  a  spring  or  weight  or  otherwise.  A  pair  of 
tongs,  connected  to  the  wagon  of  the  draw  bench 
or  other  drawinir  mechanism,  take  hold  of  the 
]^>artially  formed  tube  at  its  upj»er  side,  and  motion 
being  communicated  to  the  said  chain,  draw  bench, 
or  other  drawing  mechanism,  the  partially  formed 
tube  is  drawn  off  from  the  f nruace  on  to  and  over 
the  bulb  mandril,  its  overlapping  and  heated  edges 


being  pressed  between  the  bulb  of  the  mandril  and 
the  roller  underneath  and  thereby  welded  together. 
After  the  welding  of  the  skelp  has  been  effected, 
the  mandril  and  its  rod,  together  with  the  tongs 
and  welded  tube,  are  removed  to  a  suiBcient  dis- 
tance from  the  furnace  to  allow  the  tube  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  mandril.  The  mandril  and  other 
parts  are  then  restored  to  their  original  positions 
near  the  furnace,  ready  to  act  upon  and  weld  a  sec- 
ond skelp.  By  means  of  this  invention,  welded 
iron  tubes  or  pipes  can  be  readily  and  quickly 
made,  and  from  thinner  iron  than  can  be  conven- 
iently used  in  the  ordinaiy  method  of  manufac- 
ture. 

WeldleSB  metallic      .    .      "/row  ^4^,''  xrli.,  3Ia.r  11,  p.  32. 
Welded  iron,  manuf.  of     **SeUnti/U:  American  ^/».,"  1SS6. 

Tu^bu-lar  Boil'er.  One  in  which  the  water 
circulates  in  pipes.  See  Steam  Boilebs,  supra, 
and  pp.  2.325-2328  and  2649,  "  Mech.  Diet." 


Babcoek  ^  Wilcox  . 
Benoit,  Fr.  .  .  . 
Pregardien,  Ger. 

•  **  Engineer,^''  1.228. 
Sinclair,  Belg. 

•"JSng-iiwrr,"  xlrii. 
42. 
SteinmiiUer,  Oer. 

•  *^ Engineer,"'    xllx. 

428. 
Wigzell  ^    RatM' 
deu. 

ineer,"'     xli. 


^*lron  Age,""  xix.,  lHay  81,  p.  1. 
''Engineer,'-  xlv.  354. 

Fig.  2468. 


•  "Engin 
313. 


Montana'' "Bir- 
kenhead." 

•  '^  Engineer,'^      xU. 

316. 
Must, 
•"  Manuf.  4r  Build- 
er," Tiii.  246. 
Tubular  Hue  boiler. 
Sulzer,  Swim. 

•  ''Engineering,"' 

xxviii.  176. 
Farcot,  Fr. 

•  " Engineering,'' xxri.  3T2. 
Tubular  steam  boileni. 

Babcoek  Sf  Wilcox. 
*"  Scientific   Amer.,"'    xUL 

319. 
Tubular  vertical  boiler. 
Pope,  Br.    •  "Enginetr," 
xltii.  251. 

Tu^bu-lar      Piles. 

Le  Grand's  tubular 
piles,  Fig.  2468,  arc 
unique  in  their  con- 
struction and  mode  of 
propulsiou,  being  driv- 
en mternally  and  from 
the  bottom,  instead  of 
externally  and  from  the 
top.  The'pilesaremadp 
of  either  wrought  or 
cast-iron,  and  of  thick- 
ness to  suit  the  varyiiij^ 
circumstances  of  con- 
struction. The  lower 
end  of  the  pile  is  made 
solid  and  |)ointed,  and 
genemlly  steel-tappe<K 
The  piles  are  made 
in  sections,  which  are 
screwed  together  with 
joint  sockets.  The 
rammer  is  raised  by 
rods,  rope,  or  chain, 
and  on  being  released, 


IVte/or  Piles. 


falling  with  its  own  gravity,  expends  its  driving 
force  on  the  point  just  where  it  is  wanted. 
This  principle  of  internal  pile-driving  has  been 
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Fig.  2469. 


applied  to  the  sinking  of  tube-wells,  and  for  driv- 
ing the  fotindations  of  telegraph  posts,  etc.  When  ' 
nsed  in  connection  with  tnoe  wells,  the  first  socket 
above  the  nerforated  end  is  made  suflSciently  long  | 
to  allow  oi  a  strong  iron  ring  being  placed  in  the 
center  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  lengths 
of  tube,  when  screwed  together,  butt  against  it. 
The  interior  of  this  ring  is  of  sufficient  size  to  al- 
low the  water  to  pass  freely,  but  it  has  a  screw 
thread  cut  throughout  its  whole  lenj^th.  Duriag 
the  operation  of  driving  the  aperture  is  closed  b^  a 
steel  square-headed  screw  plug,  the  head  resting 
firmly  on  the  ring.  After  driving,  the  plug  is  re- 
moveid,  allowing  the  water  free  passage. 

Le Grand  f  Suteliffe  .   "  Van  Nostrand't  Mag.,''  xz.  521. 

Tula.  The  Russian  niello  silver.  See  Niello 
Silver. 

Tula  Sil'ver.  The  composition  tula  silver, 
which  was  long  kept  a  secret,  has  been  discov- 
ered to  consist  of  9  parts  of 
silver,  1  of  lead,  and  I  of  bis- 
muth. The  metals,  in  the 
proportions  stated,  are  melted 
together.  The  addition  of 
sulphur  gives  the  beautiful 
steel-blue  tint  for  which  this 
composition  is  so  highly 
prized.  * 

T  u '  m  o  r  E-cra'seur. 
Fig.  2469  represents  an  in- 
strument nsed  in  operating 
on  uterine  tumors. 

Tung'sten  Bronze.  A 
bronze  produced  by  Majeon 
by  adding  tungsten  to  a  com- 
position of  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
and  tin ;  a  bronze  of  small 
cost,  possessing,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments, malleability,  ductility, 
sonorousness,  and  conductiv- 
ity of  electricity. 

Used  for  dies,  bells,  clock- 
work, ornaments,  type,  piano 
strings,  brass  for  rolling,  draw- 
ing, and  chasing. 

*'Iron  Age,'*  xx.  Sept.  6,  p.  20.  Tutm>t  Ecrmtur. 

Tung^sten  Steel.  {Metallurgy.)  A  steel  con- 
taining tungsten,  which  is  added  in  the  form  of 
Wolframite  to  the  charge.  See  p.  2366,  "Afech. 
Diet:* 


Tungsten  steel 


"Snenlt/fe  American  Sup.^'  278. 


Tun'neL  {Fishing.)  The  funnel-shaped  con- 
ductor lending  from  the  heart  to  the  pound  in  a 
pound-net,  which  see. 

{Engineering.)  An  underground  passageway  for 
acineducts,  railways,  or  opening  up  mines,  etc. '  See 
"J/ecA.  Diet.,'*  pp.  2653-2655. 


Seietuifir  Amtriran,"'  xliii.  280. 
Scienttjic  American,"'  xxixx.  406. 


Tunneler,  Doted  .  . 
Tunneling,  nccurate . 
Tunneling  machine. 

Dowd •"Afa««/.  4r  B»fiW«-,"xU.  244. 

Tunneling,  history  of,  Drinker,  Wiley  &  Snow,  N.  Y. 
See  excerpts  in  *' Engineering  4"  Mining  Journal,'-  xxr. 

Tu'pe-lo  Di-la'tor.  {Surgical.)  A  dilator 
fi>r  the  cervix  uteri,  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
pepperidge  (sour  grass,  Gratf)^  a  tree  of  the  dog- 
wood family  and  genus  Nyssa  (Indian  name  tupelo.) 
—  Sussfiorff. 

Tur'bine.  A  water  wheel  with  curved  buckets. 
See  p.  2656,  *'Mech.  Diet:* 


Turbine   water   wheels. 

TriaU  of.  Phila.  1876  •''Scientific  American  S^.,'*  964. 
Turbine  wheels,  on. 

Gevelin **  American  Miller,''  r.  11. 

Turbine,  ii/co«     .    .     .  •  "/roii  iife,"  xx.,  Oct.  18,  p.  1. 

•  ''Manu/.and  Builder,'-  Tlii.  347. 

•  ''American  Miller:'  Yn.  166. 

Bumkam •  ''Ameruan  Miller,'*  \y.  88. 

"  Eclipse,"  SlillweU  tf 

Bierce •  ''American  Miller,**  iv.  88. 

Dorsey  ff  Kemper  .  .  •  "American  Miller,**  It.  85. 
•'  Delphos  »'  .  .  .  .  •  "American  Miller,''  It.  36. 
Ltffel •  "American  Miller,"  It.  86. 

•  "Manuf.  tf  Builder"  ii.  198,  226. 

•  "Engineer,'^  xlili.  60. 
Obenchain      .     .     .     .  •  "American  Miller,"  ir.  88. 

Cctrley •  "American  Miller, *'  ▼.  101. 

MuUikin •  "American  Miller,*'  t.  101. 

Capron      .     ....  *  "American  Miller,'*  Iv.  2. 

Brooks •  "American  Miller,"  r.  83. 

Risdon •  "American  Miller,*'  r.  121. 

•  "Manuf.  and  Builder,"  ix.  66. 
•*  Little  Giant,"  Jones  •  "American  Miller,"  yi.  162. 
Tompkins      .    .    .    .  •  "American  Man.,*'  July  9, 1880, 

p.  13. 
On.  Trowbridge      .     .  •"  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,"  xx.  244,  846. 
"  Victor,"  SttUweU  ^ 
Bierce •  "£ti^.  4r  Afin.  Jbur.,"  xzriii.  145. 

•  "American  MiUer,"  vU.  168. 
Whitmore •  "American  Miller,*' 'lil.  lid. 

"  Victor,"  Holden  .     .  •  "  Srientijic  Amencan,"  x\.  166. 

'•  Canadian  "      .    .    .  •  "Iron  Age,"  xxU.,  Dec.  12,  p.  6. 

Truax •  "American  MUler,**witi.  &i. 

Ridgeway      .    .    .    .  •  "American  MiUer,"riii.  82. 

Bollinger •"  American  Miller,"  ^iW.  Qi. 

Todd    .     .     .    .     .    ,  •"American  Miller,  "ru\.22&. 

Walton •  "SeieiUi^  American,''  xxidr.^i. 

Jouval.  Augsburg  Wa- 
ter Works  .    .     .     .  •  "Engineeririg,'*  xx'ix.  244. 

Test  of.     Phila.,  1876     "Seientijic  American  Sup.,"  9X!. 

Centennial,  "  Allen- 
town,"  llumtpson  .     "hon  Age,*'  xtiii.  Aug.  31,  p.  7. 

Centennial.  Boyden, 
Bollinger,  "  Nation- 
al," Hunt,  Houston     "iron  Age,**  xviii.,  July  20,  p.  8. 

Leffel,  "  American," 
"Eclipse,"  "Eure- 
ka," Cope  ....      "/itm  Age,"  xri'il,  July  27,  p.  6. 

AUott.  Rtsdon,  Gaye- 
/iW,  Jouval  .     .    .     "/row  ylye,"xviii.,Aug.8,  p.8. 

66".  Gunpowder  fac- 
tory, Watham,  Br.  .  •  "Engineer,**  xlii.  879. 

And  pumps,  button, 
Br •  "Engineering,"  xxx.  646. 

Tests,  Holy oke  .    .     .      "Scientific  American,'*  x\i.S9^. 

Tu-renne'  Cloth.  {Fabric.)  A  cotton  and 
wool  French  goods. 

Tur'mer-ic  Pa'per.  {Gas.)  Used  as  a  test 
for  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  illuminating  gas. 

Add  6  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  to  1  of  turmeric  powder 
in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  shake  occiwionally  for  8  days. 
8oak  white  filtering  paper  in  the  solution,  dry,  cut  in  conve- 
nient pieces,  and  keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Tum'ing  Back  Cam'e-ra.  One  to  enable 
the  view  taker  to  secure  either  an  upright  or  a  hor- 
izontal picture  without  changing  the  plate  holder, 

Fig.  2470. 


Scovill's  Turning  Camera, 
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after  it  has  been  riid  into  the  carriage.  The  car- 
riage is  simply  turned  about  in  the  circle  and  auto- 
matically fastened.  Bv  this  latter  provision  the 
carriage  mav  be  secured  at  either  quarter  of  the  cir- 
cle. The  ability  to  withdraw  the  slide  to  the  left 
enables  the  photographer  to  obtain  a  view  which  he 
could  not  get  with  the  usual  provision  in  a  camera. 
The  photographer  of  experience  is  well  aware  of 
the  difficulty,  when  taking  an  uprii;ht  picture  with 
a  large  camera,  of  reaching  up  to  draw  out  the 
slide  at  the  top,  and,  what  is  more  essential,  of  get- 
ting out  the  slide  without  changing  the  plate  in 
the  holder. 

Tum'ing  MilL  See  Boring  akd  Turniko 
Mill,  Fig.  389,  p.  I2i,  supra,  and  Fig.  6799.  o. 
2660.  "i/ecA.  Diet."  ^  '  F 

Turning  Mold'-board  Plow.  One  which 
has  a  capacity  by  an  optional  adjustment  of  the 
mold-lioard  and  share  for  turning  u  furi-ow  to  the 
r}«,'ht  or  to  the  left  respectively. 

In  this  country  it  is  usually  called  a  side-liill 
plow,  as  it  is  u.>ed  only  on  hill-sides  for  throwing  a 
furrow  constantly  down  hill  at  each  passage  of  the 
plow. 

J^^^y.  B' •  •'  Engineering,^'  xxx.  66. 

French  &  Amer.,  Pari§    •  ''Scientijic  American,''  xxxix.  168. 

Turii'ing-off  Ma-chine'.  {Knitting.)  A  ma- 
chine for  closing  hose  which  has  been  knit  flat- 
wise.   See  Sewing  Machine. 

Tur'nip  Cufter.  The  "Picksley  "  cutter  is  a 
double-action  machine,  with  a  pulper  disk,  adjust- 
able to  fine  and  coarse  cutting.  Tne  disk  has  two 
knives,  and  is  so  arranged  that  a  pair  of  stripping 
plates  are  attachable  for  cutting  Anger-pieces. 

Turnip  cuttew,  old  .    .  •  "Engineer,^'  xlrli.  474. 
Turnip  thinner,  Everitt, 
Adams  (f  Co.,  Br.  .    .  •  '^Engineering;'  xxx.  80. 

Tur'nip  Seed  Drill.  A  drill  for  the  automatic 
deposit  of  small  seeds.     (See  Fig.  2471.) 


2Vmf>?  Seed  DriU. 

Turn-ta'ble.  (Optics.)  An  instrument  for 
makin^j:  cells  of  gold  size  or  other  varnish.  It  is 
revolved  by  one  hand  while  the  other  holds  the 
brush  containing  the  liquid. 

These  instruments  are  supplied  with  various  ap- 


2472. 


TumtcMe. 


pliances  for  holding  the  slide  on  the  center  of  the 
revolving  part  of  the  table  :  either  springs  or  vo- 
lute  movement,  beneath  which  actuates  the  clasps. 

Tur'pen-tine. 


Tar,    ete.,    distilUtion. 

S^hariat      .... 

Works  in  the  woods  .    . 


^' Seienti^  Ameriean  5^.,"  1671 
''SeUntifie  American,''  xliii.  279. 


Tur'ret.  A  report  on  the  "Fabrication  of  Iron 
for  Defensive  Purposes  "  was  made  by  Colonels  Bar- 
nard and  Wright,  of  U.  S.  Engineers,  1871. 

Iron  cased  forts  of  Portsmouth,  Britain,  defennes.  Plate 
LI. 

Gruson  chilled  iron  casemate,  Oennan.  Plates  XXVI.- 
XXX. 

PUt«  LIII.  is  a  Tertical  section  of  a  tower  fbr  harbor  or 
land  defenste,  having  exterior  and  interior  walls,  with  doroe- 
shapod  roof,  reTolving  by  gearing  upon  friction  rollers.  The 
artillery  plittfonns  have  guns  mounted  upon  the  carriages, 
which  radiate  from  the  common  center.  The  central  turret 
reTolvcs  independently  of  the  tower  upon  a  shaft  by  means 
of  a  rod  and  gearing.  On  the  left  of  the  shaft  is  seen  tbr  cir- 
cuit-closer, forming  the  connection  between  the  galTaaic  bat- 
tery and  the  conducting  chains  parsing  to  each  gun.  Holes 
in  the  top  act  as  ventilators,  while  at  the  Mdes  of  the  tunvt. 
near  the  bottom,  are  cawmates  with  gun»,  independent  (rf 
the  revolving  tower,  while  below  are  walhi  of  subterraneous 
foundation  for  the  tower,  forming  chambers  for  stores  and 
munitions. 

Fig.  2473  \e  a  view  of  the  turret  and  glacis  of  the  "  Inflex- 
ible." 

Two  guns  will  b^  mounted  side  by  side  in  each  turret. 
Each  gun  will  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  supported  on  three 
points.  The  trunnions  will  reii  on  blocks  sliding  on  fixfd 
beams  bolted  Aoym  to  the  floor  of  the  turret,  while  the  bre«ch 
will  rest  on  a  third  block,  sliding  like  the  others  between 
guides,  upon  a  beam  or  table.  Behind  each  of  the  trunnion- 
blocks,  in  the  line  of  recoil,  are  two  hydraulic  cy linden:,  con- 
nected with  them  by  piston-rods.  The  cylinders  communi- 
cate by  a  pipe,  on  which  there  is  a  valve,  that,  on  the  reedl 
of  the  gun,  opens  and  allows  the  pistouii  of  the  rams  to  run 
back  slowly,  checking  the  recoil.  By  reversing  the  appa- 
ratu.*,  the  gun  can  be  run  out  again.  The  beam  on  which 
the  breech  rest*  is  supported  by  a  third  hydraulic  ram,  fixed 
vertically  beneath  it  in  the  turret.  By  this  meanti  the  bn>ceh 
can  be  easily  raided  or  lowered,  thus  elevating  or  deprt^^ing 

Fig.  2473. 
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the  muasle  of  the  gun,  which  pivots  on  its  trunnion* 
with  a  large  preponderance  towards  the  breerh.  In 
order  to  load,  the  rouszle  is  depressed  until  it  romes 
opposite  to  an  opening  made  in  the  upper  deck  before 
the  turret,  and  protected  by  a  sloping  armored  glacis. 
A  hydraulic  rammer  works  in  guides  through  thu>  biUe, 
The  rammer-head  is  hollow,  and  is  so  constructed  that 
when  it  is  driven  into  the  recently-fired  gun,  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  powder-chamber,  a 
valve  open?,  and  it  discharges  through  a  number  of  holes 
small  jet8  of  water,  thus  acting  as  a  sponge,  and  extingui.<ih- 
ing  any  remnants  of  the  charge  or  of  the  products  of  tlM 
explosion  which  may  have  remained  smoldering  In  the 
bore.  It  \n  then  withdrawn,  and  a  hydraulic  shot-lift  raises 
up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  the  charge,  the  projectile,  and 
a  retaining  wad,  and  then  a  single  stroke  of  the  rammer 
drive!)  them  into  the  gun  and  home  to  the  base  of  the  bore. 
Again  the  rammer  is  withdrawn,  the  hydraulic  ram  under 
the  breech  of  the  gun  elevates  the  muzzle,  the  turret  swinpi 
round,  and  the  shot  is  fired.  A  9"  gun,  mounted  experi- 
mentally in  a  turret  at  Elswick,  and  loaded  on  this  .«y?tem. 
waa  brought  to  the  loading  position,  sponged,  loaded,  and 
brought  back  to  the  firing  point  in  twenty-three  seconds. 
Equally  rapid  loading  was  effected  with  tbe'3S-ton  gun  dur- 
ing the  experimental  trial  of  the  hydraulic  gear  on  board 
the  Thunderer.  Thus  the  first  advantage  of  the  system  ii 
rapidity  of  fire  ;  the  second  is  economy  of  labor.  One  man 
only  for  each  gun  is  stationed  in  the  turret,  another  workt 
the  hydraulic  rammer  on  the  main  deck,  six  or  eight  others 
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are  employed  in  bringing  up  the  ammtinition  to  the  ahotr 
lift  by  means  of  a  umall  tramway.  There  are  two  sets  of 
loading  gear  for  each  turret ;  but  even  if  both  were  put  out 
of  order,  the  gun  could  still  be  loaded,  with  an  ordinary 
rammer  and  sponge,  by  a  number  of  men  stationed  on  the 
main  deck. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  enables  Tery  heayy  guns  to  be 
carried  in  comparatively  small  turrets.  Those  of  the  Inllex- 
ibleare  very  little  larger  than  thow  of  the  Devastation  j  so 
that  with  the  old  plan  of  having  a  numerous  cruw  in  the 
tiirret.  and  running  in  the  gun  in  order  to  load  it  by  hand, 
only  tne  38-tou  gun  could  be  carried.  As  it  is,  it  is  quite 
poMiible  that  the  Inflexible  will  l>e  armed  with  even  a  more 
tremendous  weapon  than  the  81-tou  gun.  This  has  been 
held  in  view  in  dctiigning  the  ship  ;  and,  by  a  slight  modi- 
fication, it  will  be  positible  to  mount  in  each  of  her  turrets  a 
pair  of  160-ton  gunn,  with  a  bore  of  'SHy  and  a  caliber  of  2ly^ 

A  minor  feature,  which  will  perhaps  be  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  guns  of  large  caliber,  is  a  steel  plug  containing 
within  it  a  detonating  apparatus  for  firing  a  charge  of  pow- 
der. This  is  intended  to  be  fixed  in  the  vent  of  a  heavy  gun, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  upward  escape  of  the  gas  aud  the 
consequent  gradual  erosion  of  the  vent.  The  erosion  very 
rapidly  widens  the  vent,  and  at  last  disables  the  gun,  and 
the  fire  has  to  be  suspended  until  it  is  revente<I.  Thus  this 
s>'stem  of  firing,  which  has  been  invented  by  Captain  Noble, 
K.  A.,  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  gun. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  ammunition  required  for  the 
81-ton  gun  will  be  given  by  the  following  calculation :  Let 
us  suppose  that  in  an  action  the  Inflexible  would  fire  only 
ten  shots  from  each  of  her  guns ;  she  would  use  up  more 
than  $6,50U  worth  of  ammunition,  bum  upwards  of  100  bar- 
rcls  of  pebble-powder,  and  hurl  nearly  thirty  tons  of  iron 
at  the  enemy. 

"  Inflexible,'  Br.  .  .  •  ''Engineerr  xliii.  486. 
"  Thunderer,"  Br.  .  .  •  ''Engineer,-  xlvii.  19. 
Clock,    Bombay    Univ., 

Smith,  Br •  ''Engineer,'^  xlii.  396. 

Lathe,  Harrington     .     .  •  ''Iron  Age,^'  xlx.,  June  28,  p.  1. 
Screw  machine,  PrcUt  tf  ^  "Thurston's    Vitnna    Rept.,*''  ii. 

Whitney 236. 

Ship,  "  Miantonomah  "  •  "Engineer,'^  xlix.  278. 

Tur'ret  Gun.  {Ordnance.)  One  specially  ar- 
ranged to  be  used  in  a  revolving  turret.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  guns  of  this  class  consists  in  the  fact 
that  their  horizontal  traverse  is  effected  by  the 
motion  of  the  turret  itself,  the  position  of  the  car- 
riage, with  respect  to  the  turret,  being  invariable. 

Fig.  2474  illustrates  an  18-ton  gun  and  carriage.  The 
brackets  each  consist  of  an  inner  and  outer  plate  of  |^^ 
wrought  iron,  stiffened  by  cast  iron  frames.  The  trunnions 
fit  accurately  t>etween  the  brackets,  having  a  play  of  but  1-82 
of  an  inch,  and  serve  to  brace  them ;  l-j&  of  an  inch  play 
is  also  allowed  between  the  carriage  and  platform,  making 
the  maximum  deviation  from  the  true  line  of  i>ight  but  1-^ 
of  an  inch.  The  elevation  is  effected  on  what  is  known  aa 
tho  principle  of  compound  pivuiiiig,  the  gun  being  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  jack.  The  trunnions 
rest  in  blocks  fixed  on  the  extremities  of  a  curved  piece  of 
wrought  iron  with  steel  side-pieces,  termed  the  saddle,  un- 
derneath the  center  of  which  the  jock  i*  placed  ;  they  may 
be  supported  at  three   different  elevations  on  supporting 

Fig.  2474. 


blocks  or  steps  of  suitable  height.  On  the  highest  step 
the  gun  may  be  laid  at  any  angle  t>etween  6'  depression 
and  3^^  elevation  ;  on  the  intermediate  step  between  2P  de- 
pression and  7'^  elevation,  and  in  the  lowest  position  between 
i^  and  13^  of  elevation  :  it  is  shown  in  the  figure  in  its  high- 
est position.  The  elevating  apparatus  consists  of  a  straight 
vertical  rack  operated  by  a  hand- wheel  through  the  medium 
of  a  series  of  gears. 

A  second  hydraulic  jack  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  rollers  into  action  upon  which  the  gun  is  run 
out :  in  case  of  accident  to  the  jack,  tackles  at  the  sides  of 
the  carriage  are  employed  for  this  object. 

Wedge-shaped  iron  plates  depending  from  the  brackets 
and  fitting  between  corresponding  plates  on  the  slide  act  as 
compressor!!  to  limit  the  recoil  of  the  carriage ;  and  if  re- 
quired, additional  friction  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
compressor  screw  and  handle. 


The  revolWng  head  of  a  bolt 


Tur'ret  Head. 

cutter. 

In  Fig.  2476  the  cylinder  may  be  rerolved  at  will,  is  secured 
in  poaiUon  by  a  spring  bolt,  and  holds  on  its  peripner>-  seren 

Fig.  2475. 


Turret-head  Hand  Bolt  Cutter. 

dies,  either  one  of  which  may  be  presented  instantly  to  the 
bolt  to  be  cut,  and  carried  forward  by  a  crank,  pinion,  and 
rack.  The  cylinder  holds  also  a  collet,  adapted  for  recessed 
plates,  to  receive  square  and  hexagonal  nuts  of  different  sixes 
for  tapping  purposes.  This  collet  is  secured  and  removed 
readily,  as  are  aJso  the  dies.  The  revolving  spindle  is  hol- 
low, to  receive  bolts  of  any  length,  and  by  removing  the  col- 
let opposite  the  one  that  is  at  work,  allowing  the  bolts  to 
pass  through  the  head,  the  thread  may  be  cut  to  any  distance 
required.  The  spindle  is  furnished  with  a  chuck  for  hold- 
ing the  bolt  or  the  tap,  and  it  is  driven  by  a  crank,  adjust- 
able in  length,  and  by  bevel  piniou  and  gear. 

Tuy-ere^    A  tube  for  regulating  and  directing 
the  current  of  air  to  the  fire  in  a  forge  or  furnace. 

In  Bayliss-s  vertical  hot  blast  and  water  tuyere  and  forge, 
instead  of  the  blast  passing  into  the  fire  cold,  as  in  the  onli- 


Fig.  3178. 


Turret  Gun. 


Hot  Blast  Tuyere. 

oary  tuyere,  it  pa.wes  through  a  pipe,  a,  and  takes  a  circle  of 
the  air  chamber  b,  and  enters  the  fire  at  a  temperature  of 
SOC^  through  nozzle  c,  which  is  a  hollow  casting  filled  with 
water  from  an  iron  tank,  /",  by  pipe  d.  The  steam  generated 
in  the  nozzle  is  conveyed  to  the  tank  by  pipe  e.  Air  is  ad- 
mitted to  tho  air-chamber  e  through  pipe  if. 
Lloyd's  tuyere  is  an  open  spray  bla>it  for  a  furnace. 

Safety,  Uoyd   .    .    .     .  •  "Iron  jjffr,"  xvii.,  June  27,  p.  5. 
•  "Scientific  American  Sup.,"  68. 
Spray,  Plum     ....      "Iron  Akc,''  xxii.,  Aug.  16,  p.  16. 
On,  Taws  If  HtMrtman   .     **^an  il^f,*' xxii.,  Aug.  22,  p.  7. 

Tuy-ere'  Coil.  A  convoluted  pipe  carrying 
water  through  a  tuyere  to  mitigate  the  heat  to 
which  the  tuvere  is  exposed  in  the  fire.  See  "Aitdu 
Diet.,"  Fig.  6827,  p.  2666. 
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Twin  Cyl'in-der  Steam  Bn'gine.  In  Fig. 
2477,  Bernay's  twin  cylinder  engine,  the  general 
principle  cou8i8t8  in  placing  the  crank-shaft  in  the 
center  line  between  the  two  cylinders,  and  making 
the  connection  between  the  crank  and  the  two  pis- 
Fig.  2477. 


Tivin  Cylinder. 

tons  bv  nienns  of  a  triangular  connecting-rod,  one 
side  of  which  (that  op|)08ite  the  crank)  is  guided  in 
a  cross-head.  The  arrangement  for  correctly  dis- 
tributing the  steam  consists  in  directing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  slide-valves  of  both  cylinders  by  means 
of  one  eccentric  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  two  pistons  is  directed 
through  their  triangular  connection  with  one  crank. 
The  eccentric  ring  has  two  eyes  prepared  on  it, 
whose  up-and-down  motion  alone  is  made  use  of,  and 
to  which  the  valve  levers  or  rods  are  hung.  Straight 
lines  drawn  between  these  two  eyes  on  the  ring, 
and  from  the  eyes  to  the  center  of  the  eccentric, 
constitute  a  triangle  which  bears  tlie  same  relation  to 
the  eccentricity,  or  throw  of  the  eccentric,  as  the  tri- 
angle of  the  main  connecting-rod  bears  to  the  throw 
of  the  crank.  Any  kind  of  expansion  valves,  and 
also  link-motion,  can  be  used  with  this  engine. 
For  twin  engines,  boilers,  screws,  etc.,  see  — 

Ball,  NY •  ''Iron  Age,"  xx.,  July  6,  p.  16. 

Boat,  .idling  Proa, "  La- 

dronia  ■•      .     .     .     .* ''Scientific  American,'^  \\x\.\W. 
Boiler?*,   Smith  ^  AUx- 

ant/er,llr *  "Enirin^fring^^'  xxv.  2^. 

Screw *  "Sfienii/ic  Atnencan  Sup.,'^Qnb. 

iJS.  "Iris,"  Br.  navy  •  "£//t'njfrr,"  xlvii.  301. 

•  "Engineering,''  xxvii.  330. 
Eiijrinc     and     boiler, 

M'lLson,  Engl.      .     .  •  "Scientijic  American  5iip.,"  1071. 
Gunboat  I'MLfiiiop.  Mo- 

tala  Work.'*.  Sweden      **  Thurston's  Vienna  Rept.,^'  ii.  69. 
Launch,  \\v.  Navy  .     .  •  "Engineering,"'  xxv.  4lHi. 
Launch   engine,    Wil- 
son,Mr *  "Ene"'/"''^' ««■,*' xxiii.  91. 

Proi)eIler,  Hunt      .     .  *" Scientijic  American,"  xxxvii.  1. 
ProjK>ller  engine. 

Wlvttng     .     .     .     .  *"ScientiJic  American  Sup., ^^\^\. 
Ste.Tuihoat,        Stevens 

(18()4) •  "  ^n-'n^^Tt/iff,"  XXV.  72. 

Ship  "Castalia  "    .     .     .  *  "Em^ineermg,'' xxvil.SSi. 

"Surnlific  Avirrican,"  xxxiv.  163. 
"Exprew,':  Calais  to 

Dover •'  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,-^  xviii.  477. 

^'Engtneer,^^  xlv.  197. 
Trial  trip  of  (DoTer  to 

Caiaif* "Scientific  Amer.,^'  j^xxyMX.WJ. 


BernaySj  Br.  .  . 
Watts, Ut.  .  .  . 
WigzeU  If  HaUey  . 


^'Engineering,"  xxr.  853. 
^'Engine4triHg,'^  xxvi.  118. 
'Scientifie  American  Sup.,''  1184. 


Twin  Fur'nace.    A  double  furnace. 

Tw^in  Lo-co-mo'tive.  Two  locomotives,  iden- 
tical in  their  parts,  attached  to  a  long  freight  pla^ 
form. 


Twin  locomotire  .     .    . 

Villa  Re«I   Kailvraj, 

Portugal    .     .     .     . 


"  Scientijic  American  Sup.."  2717. 
"Engineering,"  xxti.  511-615. 


Twin  Pow'er  Press.  One  in  which  the 
power  is  brought  to  bear  upon  two  objects  in  alter- 
nation.    See  Fig.  916,  p.  291,  supra. 

Twiat  Drill  Qrind'er.  This  machine,  Fig. 
2478,  is  designed  for  sharpening  twist  and  other 
drills  from  |"  to  IJ"  in  diameter,  and  of  any 
length.  All  the  movements  are  self- regulating 
and  automatic. 

The  head-stock  of  the  emery-wheel  hBB  a  transTerse  moTe- 
ment  actuated  by  a  lever,  and  i»  also  capable  of  bein^  sci 
forward  relatively  to  compensate  for  wear. 


I 


Fig.  2478. 


Twist  Drill  Grinder. 

Thr>  <:h&nk  of  the  drill  ir  held  In  a  hollow  arbor,  the  other 
extn'Uiity  being  supported  near  the  grinding- wheel  by  a 
ring  in  which  the  drill  iii  centntliied  by  a  screw. 

The  cut  i»  nmde  with  mathematical  precision,  and  the 
presentation  is  »iuch  that  the  length  and  angle  of  cut  on  the 
respective  sides  of  the  drill  are  exactly  equal. 

The  emerj-  wheel  is  kept  wer  by  a  trickling  stream  of  w%- 
ter,  elevated  by  a  small  rotary  pump  on  the  wheel  arbor, 
and  conducted  by  pi|)es  from  a  reservoir  in  the  post  to  the 
hood  of  the  wheel ;  from  the  drip  mass  it  returns  by  a  pipe 
to  the  reservoir. 

The  pnllev  has  two  speeds,  and  the  more  rapid  may  be 
used  when  t^e  emery  wheel  has  worn  to  a  smaller  diameter, 
so  as  to  preserve  proximately  the  s&me  speed  at  different 
periods  in  the  life  of  the  stone. 

The  drill-holding  portion  has  a  radial  adjustment  on  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  stone  as  a  center,  to  govern  the  an- 
gle of  pn>}ientation  of  the  drill.  A  series  of  41  rings,  adapted 
to  all  sizes  of  drills,  goes  with  the  machine. 


Thomson, 

To.,  Br. 

Fay      .     .    . 

Twist  drills,  on 


Sterne     If 


•  "Engineering,'^  xxi.  23. 

♦  "Scientific  American,''  xxxv.  826. 
"Manuf.  and  Builder, "  zi.  163. 


Twilled  Ar'mtire.  {Weaving.)  A  style  of 
weay-ing  produced  by  the  four-leaved  harness'  mak- 
ing a  twill.     Also  called  Batavia  uravt.     See  Ar- 

ML'KE. 


TWISTING  FOBCEPS. 
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Tw^iBt'ing  Por'ceps.    (Surgical.)    See  ToB- 
8ION  Forceps. 
Twisf ing  Ma-ohine'. 

Yam •"Scten/i/ic  jlmmam  SW/».,»'1076. 

Ty'er  Bafte-ry.  (EUctricUy.)  The  positive 
element  consists  of  fragments  of  zinc  in  a  bath  of 
mercnry  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  The  negative 
element  (copper)  is  suspended  above  in  dilate  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Niaudet^  American  tr&nsUUon *  57. 

Baron  Ebner*s  modification  consists  in  replacing 
the  copper  by  a  plnie  of  phitinized  lead. 

Hiaudetf  American  translation 58. 

Fig.  2479. 


Paige^s  Type-composing  Maehine. 

Tym'pa-num  Per'fo-ra-tor.  (Surgical.)  A 
fine,  piercing  instrument  for  perforating  the  tym- 
panum.   Politzer. 

Forceps  made  specially  for  the  purpose  are  used 
to  introduce  an  eyelet  into  the  perforated  tympa- 
num. 

See  pag«  87,  Part  n.,   Tiemann't  ** Armamentarium  Chi- 


Type.     Nickel   is   now  used  in  electrotyping, 
giving  a  smooth,  hard  face  to  the  type. 
T^npe  Com-po8'ing  Ma-chine'. 

Paige's  typc-compofing  machine  has  keys  by  whioh  the 
different  sort»  are  dropptsl  in  the  required  order  from  the  re- 
ceptacle pockets  h  ( Fig.  2479),  which  contain  them.  The  keys 
are  shown  In  a  group,  a,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ulnstiation, 
the  right-hand  lower  one  of  the  set  being  shown  at  b.  The 
main  shaft  of  the  machine  is  kept  conHtantly  nvolving,  and 
when  a  key  in  depressed,  the  mechanism  at  a  certain  portion 
of  the  reVolutioD  causes  the  appropriate  type-forcer  to  push 
out  the  lowest  type  of  the  rank  into  the  race  m,  when  the 
type-driTing  rod  o  sweeps  it  out  of  the  race  and  into  the  line 
of  composition,  when  the  justifying  mechanism  c  comes  into 
play  to  form  the  matter  in  linee  for  the  galley  measure. 

The  ''  Felt  *'  machine,  patented  May  29,  1860,  and  June 
23, 1863,  was  the  first  machine  constructed  to  set,  justify, and 
distribute.  It  attempted  too  much.  It  occupied  a  space 
5'  X  4'  1^^^  ^  high,  and  had  8  type-cases,  consisting  of  36 
c^nueli  each,  standing  perpendicularly,  side  by  side.  In 
front  WAS  h  key-bnard  of  40  keys,  like  that  of  an  organ,  7 
acting  as  '*  tttops,'-  which  adjusted  the  keys  in  relation  with 
any  ^f  th<>  ^  ca.«e8.  Thus  the  keys  acted  upon  the  lower- 
c&M'  U'tKvrs.  the  capitals,  or  the  itaiies,  at  the  will  of  the 
op4>mRir.  XV hen  the  machine  was  in  motion,  the  "stick," 
fti  ionu  and  4iction  suggesting  the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird, 
pla>ed  t'nrk  and  forth  a^inst  the  tubes,  gathering  the 
tji«!^.  Thi-o  it  seised  with  its  pincers,  or  beak,  turned 
d'ownvmnl,  41  (id  depo:(ited  in  the  line.  When  the  line  was 
Dt-arly  full,  ik  bell  announced  it,  so  that  the  compositor  only 
coni|4eted  Jiii  word  or  syllable.  By  touching  now  the  jus- 
tifying-key,  he  cauiied  the  spacer  to  draw 
the  line  into  another  part  of  the  machine 
to  be  jujitified,  and  so  resumed  his  setting. 
The  procc^is  of  justifying  consisted  in  the 
remoTal  of  the  steel  spaces,  with  which  the 
matter  was  first  set,  and  which  wen?  fur- 
nished with  projecting  heads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawal,  and  substituting  oth- 
ers. This  process  was  performed  auto- 
matically, the  lead  added,  and  the  line 
deposited  on  the  galley.  In  distribution, 
the  necessity  of  nicks  in  the  type  was 
sought  to  be  aToided  by  means  of  a  regis- 
ter, made  in  the  process  of  composition. 
This  consisted  of  a  narrow  strip  of  card  or  paper,  in  whioh 
holes  were  punched  as  the  types  were  taken,  and  by  which 
they  were  redistributed. 

Type-casting  machine 
Type  factory 


•  '^Scientific  American,^'  xlii.  8. 

*  "Scwnli/Sr  -4wierifa«,"  xlii.  239. 
T>pe  printing  telegraph, 

Vander  Ptoeg      .     .  •  '♦  Telegraphic  Journal:'  vi.  417. 

Instruments,  Engi.    .  "    '  ~      

Type  setting  machine, 
Heinemann    .    .    . 
And  distributing  ma- 


chine, Burr 
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n  Bolt.  A  clevis  for  the  attachment  of  axles, 
rods,  etc.,  in  machinery  and  vehicles. 

U-cha'ti-UB  Steel.  (Metallurgy.)  Iron,  gran- 
ulated hy  running  it  into  cold  water,  is  put  into  a 
crucible  with  oxygen-yielding  material,  such  as 
spathose  iron  ore,  and  the  pig-iron  gives  up  its  im- 
purities to  the  oxygen. 

Uchatius  steel  ..."  Van  Nostr.  Mag.;'  xr.  282,  474. 

XJn-bran'kiing  Ma-chlne'.  (Milling.)  A  ma- 
chine for  removing  the  bran  or  cuticle  of  the  wheat 
grain.     The'Bentz  process. 

The  process  is  partially  accomplished  by  a  vigor- 
ous application  oi  brushes  arranged  as  in  the  smut 
machme ;  also  by  scalding,  which  makes  the  cuticle 
roll  off  when  mbbed.     See  Smut  Machinb. 

Un'der-grade.  A  term  as  applied  to  bridges  sy- 
nonymous with  deck  bridge,  in  which  the  track  is 
above  the  trui*s. 

Un'der-ground  Haul'ing  En'giiie.  St;e- 
vens's  underground  engine,  Fig.  2480,  exhibited  at 
the  Leeds  Kxhibition,  is  specially  designed  for 
underground  haulage,  and  tne  object  has  been  to 


I  provide  an  engine,  with  drums    and  everything 
complete,  which  shall  do  the  work  of  four  or  five 
horses,  and  be  s(j  nmall  and  compact  that  it  will 
pass  underground  through  any  space  which  is  suf- 
ficient for  an  ordinary  coal  train.    The  engine  is 
'  completely  erected  between  two  frames  of  boiler- 
I  plate,  and  the  one  exhibited,  which  will  indicate 
I  about  6  horse-power  with  20  lbs.  pressure,  and  is 
I  fitted   with  2  drums  of  2"  diameter,   occupies  a 
I  space  of  6'  7"  by  4'  by  3'  5",  and  weighs  29  cwt. 
In  using  these  engines  no  foimdation  is  required, 
all  that  is  necessary  bein^  to  spike  them  down  on 
timber.      The  drums  which  work  on  the  second 
motion  are  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  have  indepen- 
,  dent  brakes  and  a  clutch  for  throwing  them  in  and 

out  of  gear. 
I  These  engines  are  designed  for  using  compreased 
air  or  steam ;  for  the  former  the  exhaust  patusaues 
are  made  very  large.  Most  of  the  new  collieries 
that  are  now  in  progress  of  laying  out  are  being 
I  arranged  to  use  mechanical  haulage. 

Fig.  2481  is  a  view  of  the  Uskside  underground 
engine. 
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Un'der-ground  "Wires.  For  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  otiier  electric  uses. 

Undergrouiul  elertric  w«v8  arose  with  the*  electric  tele- 
grnph.  Mes-rs.  C.x.ke  nn.l  Whr:itst»)no,  in  th«>ir  earliest 
tel.-i:n»ph  imttMiff.  No.  T^^.K*  of  Is.i7.  »ii<l  No.  7»)14  of  l^•;j8, 
dt'scrilM'  in«-ans  for  iiirlosinjr  line  wires  in  conduits  to  be 
uwd  undrrjrnnnid  nr  j>lucfd  upon  pit:*t,s  al>oTe  ground. 
Wtmdon  mils  wi>n-  rlmnni-U'd  or  trriKtvoii  uj»on  their  surface, 
and  tlie  wires  laid  in  a  rt'sinous  cement  in  the  grooves. 
A  secorid  nil  wius  tli«-n  plaei-d  upon  tin*  first  and  bound  down 
with  iron  bamls.  Tli«' wires  wt-re  rr.vi  rr<l  with  cotton  and 
Tarnished  before  being  laid.  They  also  u>ed  various  shaped 
troughs  and  tubes,  into  which  rart-fnllv  insulated  wires  or 
cables  were  drawn.  Iron  tubos,  liki-  ga>-pipnig  with  M-n-weii 
Joints,  were  Laid  down,  ami  wires  or  cables  ili-awn  into  them. 
A  long  coupling  sleeve  fornieil  a  junction-box  for  connect- 
ing up  the  wires.  They  also  employed  a  .split-iron  tube,  in 
the  slot  of  which  wires  were  intnulucvd.  The  insulating 
material  was  poun-d  in  upon  the  w  iri's  and  the  edges  of  the 
plot  dniwn  together. 

In  1845.  Patent  No.  lOJlK*,  cotton-covered  wire.-i  witp  jilaced 
in  a  lead  pipe  and  pitch  poured  in,  the  le.id  jtipe  being  u.»ed 
for  the  return  circuit.  In  the  same  year,  I'atent  No.  Ui.Si?<. 
wires  were  lai<i  in  railway  fences  and  at  crossings,  were 
brought  undergrountl  and  embedded  in  asphalt.  In  1847, 
patent  .No.  ll,i»74,  parallel  grooves  were  made  iu  sleepers  of 
wood,  stone,  concrete,  or  earthen-ware,  the  wires  were  then 
laid  therein  and  sujtported  b\  in  uluting  Kup|>orts.  marine 
glue, gutta-percha,  asphalt,  or  ^Stockholm  Wiv  wua  then  poured 
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in  hot  and  an  iron  covcnr  «rre»ed 
down  over  the  groove*.  In  >oaie 
cases  each  wire  wa*"  covered  with 
cotton  and  then  encased  in  lead. 
^  In  18.'»0  Mr.  Siemens  aa*d  a  plc«i , 

-n^^^  ****  ^^^  carriage  of  which  w»«  a 

•      fV^  reeled  cable.     The  cable  was  laid 

f!3if  down  in  the  furrow  a.«  it  was  cui 

by  the  plow,  and  then  coT*rrd 
under,  rid«  Patent  No.  l.>,'*-'i. 
In  patent  No  2,710,  of  l»vi4,  per- 
forated or  grooved  block*  vtr*- 
made  of  artificial  stone  conapx-^ed 
of  bitumen,  sand,  and  other  in- 
grediente.  The^  were  mol  IM 
into  the  pn)per  shape,  and  loid 
in  line,  and  then  ba^  or  in-sula- 
_^  ted  wires  threaded  throuj^h  the 
r  perforations.  The  wirc#  wen* 
stretched  tight  and  carefuhr 
joined.  At  the  te.*ting  and  junr 
tion  boxes  the  wire^Avere  brought 
out  and  Laid  in  a  notched  fraujc. 
so  as  to  be  readilv  accessible.  I'a- 
tent 2,089  of  W^,  bj  Iir.  Wcm.  r 
i^iemens.  is  of  interei$t  a^  bcim:  rh^ 
first  attempt  to  avoid  induriion 
and  the  consequent  retardation. 
In  a  cable  for  undergroand  or 
submarine  use  rwo  parallel  wires 
are  laid  in  gutta-percha  insulation  and  one  UFeda^  the  return 
conductor  for  the  other.  As  the  current  in  the  two  i*  ia  op- 
posite din'ctions,  each  neutralizes  the  inductive  effect  of  tlip 
other.  Other  wires  placed  in  the  same  cable  are  each  et^ui- 
distAut  f  r«>m  the  first  tw  o  wires  so  as  to  be  equally  and  o[  ja> 
hitely  affected  by  them.  In  one  form  a  central  insulat.d 
copper  wire  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  iron  wire*  whirh 
form  the  return  part  of  the  circuit  of  which  tba  copper  wire 
is  the  direct. 

I'atent  1 19  of  1&59.  An  iron  trough  laid  beaide  the  curb- 
stone contains  the  wires. 

Patent  2,7o9  of  1859.  Earthenware  troughs  are  provib-d 
with  hooks  or  notched  projections  or  frames  of  infiulatai^ 
material  on  which  the  wires  an;  supported.  The  trou^-b.-> 
arc  coven'd  up  and  sealed  with  pitch. 

I'atent  13<iof  is»i8.  A  conduit  of  molded  block*  of  earthen- 
ware, with  perf(»rations  for  the  wires.  The  wires  are  drawn 
in  by  pneumatic  prt\<sure  or  by  percussion. 

I'atent  ',i,st]ii  of  1873.  The  wires  are  supported  in  pipe* 
by  means  of  iK'rforate*.!  disks.  Dry  air  is  forced  into  fbe 
pi [H's  to  absorb  moisture  and  maintain  the  insulation.  The 
air  is  dried  by  being  pas.^ed  over  quick-lime  or  sulphurii- 
acid  and  pumice-stone.  The  pipes  are  of  gla»s,  cement, ct>in- 
po.-ition,  or  earthenware. 

In  the  United  ."^tates  but  comparatively  little  has  yet  b.er>n 
done  in  nnder;rround  electric  ways,  and  most  of  the  devices 
are  small  mo.liticjitions  of  those  described  above. 

In  the  Urooks  system,  Patent  No.  165..'>o6,  July  13. 1ST5, 
wires  covered  with  jute  or  cotton  and  soaked  in  paraffice  are 
plueed  in  an  iron  tube  and  the  tube  then  filled  with  heavy 
purattine  oil  or  liquid  paraffiine  which  is  niaiutained  unler 
pre.-Mire.  Homer,  Patent  No.  173.170,  February  6,  1?>76.  ust* 
a  hi. How  cnrb-.«tone  in  which  there  is  a  box  or'tube  contain- 
ing properly  insulated  wires.  Delany,  Patent  No.  240,2;i»>. 
April  li«,  \XS\,  places  within  his  conduit  a  pipe  for  conduct- 
ing hot  air  or  steam  which  prevents  moisture  injuring  the 
insulation.  He  insulates  with  powdered  Laic.  K<li«uin.  Ta- 
teut  No.  251,562,  December  27,  1881,  uses  semi-cyirndriral 
hhIs  for  c<Muluctors  which  are  supported  in  iron  tul*e«  »>> 
umniltji  'tvashers;  the  tubes  are  then  filled  with  melted  ai- 
ptutUum  under  heavy  pressure. 

Ki"ery  prj,(  tical  underjiround  way  involves  complete  insu- 
lation of  the  wires,  protection  from  moisture,  accessibility 
of  th*v  wires  for  connections  ami  testing,  and  means  for  add- 
ing new  conductors  a^  the  nee«is  of  the  service 
iucniase.  Perhaps  the  greate,«»t  desideratum, 
however,  is  the  prevention  of  induction  be- 
tween different  class<»s  of  wircj!.  The  device 
used  by  Siemens  ha»s  been  mentioneil.  A  do- 
Tice,  inventeil  by  Koucault,  I*atent  No.  lX).»i'^9, 
May  18,  ISOi).  i.s  to  surround  each  iusuiat«-d 
wir»»  with  a  thin  metjillic  layer,  which  L«  ron- 
necte<i  to  the  ground  at  intervals-  This  nier.il- 
lic  layer  is  supposed  to  take  up  tlie  inductiro 
energy  of  the  wire,  and  prevent  its  di.^turbing 
action  on  the  neighboring  wiree. 

The  first  pntcticAl  device,  however  is  of  re- 
cent American  invention,  having  been  paleuu^i 
to  the  inventors.  Messrs.  Bentley  &  Knight, 
May  1,  1883.  Electric  ii^ht,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  nires  are  all  laid  in  the  same  con- 
duit In  one  form  the  light  wires  are  run  up 
one  side  of  the  conduit  and  return  down  the 
opposite  side.  lietween  them  are  the  telephone 
wires,  which  cross  over  at  intervals  from  one 
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aide  to  the  other  of  the  conduit,  so  o^  to  be  equally  and  op- 
positely influenced  by  the  two  hnnchea  of  the  light-circuit. 
The  telegraph'  lines  consist  of  cables  wherein  a  common  re- 
turn is  used  for  a  number  of  direct  lines  and  neutralises 
their  inductive  effect.  In  a  second  form  the  light  wires  are 
crossed  at  intervals,  so  that  the  positive  and  n^ative  wires 
exchange  their  lineal  positions ;  the  telephone  wires  are 
straight,  while  the  telegraph  wires  are  cabled  as  in  the  flntt 
arrangement.  In  a  third  form  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires  are  both  single  and  are  each  equally  distant  from  the 
two  branches  of  the  light  circuit.  The  light  conductors 
•n  made  in  strips  and  serve  as  inductive  shields  between 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  wires. 

The  underground  telegraph  wires  of  the  French  cities  are 
thus  arranged :  The  conductor,  formed  of  a  wire-cord  of 
four  strands,  spirally  twisted,  is  covered  with  a  sheath  of 
gntta-perclia  of  about  6  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  covering  of  cotton  saturated  with  wood-tar, 
and  another  not  00  saturated.  These  envelopes  of  cotton 
are  dipped  hi  sulpliate  of  copper  solution.  The  cable»  con- 
tain from  8  to  7  conducting  wires,  according  to  the  nee<is  nf 
the  service.  They  are  laid  in  cast-irou  pipes  similar  to  those 
lued  for  gas.  2^  meters  in  length,  and  of  a  sixe  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  cables.  The  lengths  of  a  pipe  are  united 
bv  leaden  rings ;  every  50  meters  there  is  a  joint  of  larger 
diameter,  which  slides  over  its  neighbors  like  a  sleeve.  At 
the  moment  of  laying  the  pipes  in  tho  trench  du^  to  receive 
them,  a  thread  is  passed  through  tne  pipe,  which,  at  the 
adjustment  of  each  length  of  200  meter!<,  introduces  a  larger 
cord ;  one  of  the  end^  of  this  cord  is  rolled  upon  a  winch, 
and  the  other  attache<l  to  a  small  iron  bar  mounted  with 
"gudgeoDfl,'*  which  hold  the  cables  to  be  inserted.  The 
cable  is  thus  drawn  through  the  pipe,  passing  first  over  a 
volley  whoee  horisontal  tangent  is  in  a  line  with  the  pipe. 
If  the  joints  are  well  made,  the  pipe  is  weather-proof,  and 
tlie  cable  is  sheltered  from  all  infiltrations  of  water  or  of 
gas.  The  use  of  the  larger  joints  of  pipe  above  mentioned 
makes  the  repair  of  the  cables  in  case  of  accident  an  easy 
matter. 

The  wireM  are  run  underground  in  the  cities  of  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Breslau,  Dantxig,  Stettin,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Co- 
logne, Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Mayence,  Carlsruhe,  and 
other  large  cities  and  towns  of  Germany,  and  in  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Berne,  Neufchatel,  Zurich,  Winterthur,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Saint  Oalle,  and  Lugano,  in  SwitierUmd.  In  nearly 
all  the  cities  of  Europe  neither  posts  nor  wires  are  visible, 
hut  the  system  of  underground  cables  is  adopted  instead. 
These  cables  contain  from  6  to  7  conductors  each,  insulated 
with  gutta-percha,  and  the  whole  protected  with  an  armor 
of  iron  wires.  This  system  has  shown  itself  in  practice  to 
be  both  economical  and  reliable.  There  are  now  in  Paris 
working  lines  that  have  been  buried  for  twenty  years,  and 
w|iich  have  been  the  cause  of  little  or  no  expeuite  except 
their  first  cost.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  in  this  par- 
ticular that  during  the  reij^n  of  the  commune,  when  almost 
every  institution  of  public  utility  was  destroyed,  not  an 
underground  wire  was  disturbed. 
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U'nl-cy'cle.  A  one-wheeled  vehicle  for  pro- 
pnlBion  by  foot-power. 

A  Danish  inventor  ha«  invented  a  single  wheel  in  which  is 
arranged  a  seat  for  the  traveler  who  is  to  propel  it.  The 
Svheel  has  one  central  rim,  and  to  this  are  fixed  the  arms, 
which  are,  sav,  six  or  eight  in  number,  half  of  them  swelled, 
extended,  or  bellied  out  to  one  side,  and  half  of  them  simi- 
larly to  the  other  side,  each  set  of  arms  being  fixed  to  a 
nave  or  boss ;  these  arms  are  bent  out  00  far  and  the  naves  are 
so  far  apart  that  the  traveler,  when  in  the  sitting  posture, 
finds  room  in  the  wheel  between  them.  The  arms  are  by 
preference  not  arranged  opposite  to  one  another  on  the  two 
fides,  but  intermediately.  The  naves  carry  each  a  crank, 
and  these  cranks  are  by  connecting  rods  jointed  to  two  bell- 
crank  levers,  having  one  arm  placed  about  upright  in  a  po- 
sition convenient  to  the  traveler  to  take  hold  of  for  working 
them  backward  and  forward  alternately.  Fjich  bell-crank 
lever  has  its  fulcrum  in  the  seat  for  the  traveler,  which 
seat  is  hung  from  the  naves  or  axles  of  the  wheel.  The  seat 
is  by  preference  made  in  scroll  form,  of  light,  open-worked 
steel  plate  or  wire-work,  or  partly  so,  and  may  have  a  part 
extending  overhead  to  carr>'  an  awning  to  protect  against 
dirt  thrown  up,  and  against  rain.  From  each  nave  there 
may  be  hung  a  leg  serving  to  steady  the  velocipede  while 
entering  the  same,  but  which  can  be  thrown  up  out  of 
the  way  when  traveling.  The  wheel,  arms,  and  the  rim 
Biay  be'  fitted  with  stifleners  or  diagonals  to  distribute  the 
weight  or  strain  over  the  rim  as  much  as  possible.  This 
nnicycle  is  eight  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter. 

U'nit.    A  basis  for  estimating  or  forming  com- 
parisons. 
"  One  pound  of  good  anthxadte  coal  will  produce,  in  oom- 
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'  bustion.  14,220  units  of  heat ;  while  1  lb.  of  bituminous 
'  coal  will  produce  13,500  units.     Let  us  adopt  the  round 
number,  U.OUO  units  :  that  is  to  sav,  the  proper  combustion 
of  1  lb.  of  coal  should  heat  14,000  lbs.  of  water  l",  or  140 
I  lbs.  HXP,  or  14  lbs.  l,(m^  Fahr.     But  heating  water  IfiOQO 
'  changes  it  into  s'team  ;  and  experiments  have  proved  that  it 
'  takes  exactly  as  much  heat  to  change  14  lbs.  of  water  into 
I  st«am  as  U)  heifit  1¥)  lbs.  of  water  lOO^.    Therefore  the  14,000 
I  units  of  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal 
will  change  14  lbs.  of  water  into  steam;  and  it  is  by  the 
I  intervention  of  this  steam  that  we  have  to  obtain  the  me- 
I  chanical  equivalent  of  the  14,000  units  of  heat.    The  well- 
I  established  mechanical  equivalent  of  each  unit  is  ii2foot 
I  pounds.    In  fact,  for  every  foot  that  we  cause  772  lbs.  to 
descend,  we  may  actually  obtain  a  unit  of  heat ;  and  there- 
I  fore  we  are  entitled  to  expect  inversely  the  development  of 
I  a  force  of  772  foot  pound.-*  for  every  unit  of  heat  exp«*nded. 
The  14,000  units  of  heat,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  1 
lb.  of  coal,  should  give  us,  then,  14,000  X  772,  or  iO,H(>8.000 
foot  pounds.    If  the  coal  is  burned  in  1  hour,  we  ought  to 
obtain  this  force  per  hour ;  and,  as  1  horse  power  is  equal  to 
a  force  of  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute,  or  83,000  X  60  = 
1,980,000  foot  pounds  per  hour,  we  ought  to  have  10,808,000 
-T-  1,980,000,  or  5.4  horse  power  per  pound  of  coal  consumed 
per  hour.    The  best  engines,  therefore,  in  place  of  obtaining, 
as  heretofore,  only  one  tenth  or  one  twentieth  of  the  theo- 
retical equivalent  of  the  heat  consumed,  are  reported  to  have 
reached  nearly  one  fifth,  which  is  certainly  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance.   Of  course,  the  full  theoretical  equivalent  can  never 
be  expected,  for  reasons  which  we  will  not  now  discuss. 
Most  engineers  are  agreed  on  the  main  features  of  the  most 
economical  steam  engines.     They  are :  I*roportionally  large 
boilers,  with  large  heating  surfaces,  and  proper  grates ;  heat^ 
ing  of  the  feed-water  in  the  condenser ;  high  pressure  in 
connection  with  proper  cut-off  arrangements,  so  as  to  utilise 
the  expansion  ;  careful  protection  from  Iosh  of  heat  by  ra- 
diation, and  intelligent  and  faithful  engineers  and  firemen.'* 
—  Technologist. 

Unit  of  light :  — 

England :  Spermaceti  candle  burning  8  grains  per  hour. 

France :  A  carcel  lamp  burning  42  grums  colsa  oil  per 
hour. 
I       Grrmany :  A  spermaceti  candle  giving  1-9  the  light  of  the 
;  Fresnel  unit. 

I      U'nit  and  Safe'ty  Valve.    One  exposing  1 

square  inch  to  the  force  of  the  steam. 
U'ni-ver'aal  Gal'va-nom'e-ter.    Edgerton's 

apparatus,     F J  g. 

2482,  has  leveling  ^^'  ^** 

8crew9  and  astatic 
1  needles,  suspended 
I  from  the  brass 
I  arm  by  a  fiber  of 

unspun  silk,  with 

arrangement   for 

adjusting  the  zero 

of  the  scale  to  the 

axle  of  the  coils. 
I      It  is  convertible 
!  by  adjustment 

from  an  ordinary 
I  quantity  g  a  1  v  a  - 
I  nouieter    into  one 

for     intensity    or   _ 

into  a  differen-  ^J' 
I  tial   galvanometer 

for  either  intensity 
I  or  quantity. 

u'ni-ver'sal 
I  Grind'ing    Ma- 
I  chine'.     One  adapted  for  a  great  variety  of  work, 
I  with  >ulid  emery  or  corimdum  wheels.  • 

i       The  movable  table  i«>  capable  of  adjustment  by  a  tangent 
I    screw  and  graduated  arc.  and  admits  of  straight  and  curved 
'  taper  grinding  with  the  centers  of  the  machine  alway.4  in 
I  line.     It  is  specially  adapted  for  grinding  soft  or  hardened 
spindles,  arbors,  cutters,  either  straight  or  angular,  reamers 
and  standards  also  for  grinding  out  straight  and  taper  holes, 
standard  rings,  hardened  boxes,  jewolerb'  rolls,  etc.      The 
work  can  be  revolved  upon  dead  centers  or  otherwise.    The 
grinding  wheel  can  be  moved  over  the  work  at  any  angle,  by 
which  means  any  tapet  can  be  produced.     Emery  wheels 
from  \"  to  W'  in  diameter  can  be  used  either  with  or  with- 
out water.     The  feed- works  and  slides  of  the  machine  art 


Univtrxal  Galvanometer, 
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UP-ENDING  TONGS. 


F.ii.  '2i<'\ 


In  addition  to  the  morements  of  %  plain  milling  marluii^. 
the  one  nhown  in  Fig.  2484  has  the  following:  The  carriiiire 
nioTos  and  is  fed  automatically,  not  only  at  rijiht  an!r!^>  to 
the  spindle,  but  at  any  an^Ie,  and  can  be  stopped  at  auj  re- 
quired point.  On  the  carnage  center*  are  arrangt'd  in  whicli 
n-amers,  drills,  and  milln  can  be  cut  cither  straight  or  <p.niL 
J^pur  and  beveled  gears  can  also  be  cut.  The  head  which 
holds  one  center  can  be  raised  to  any  angle,  and  couK-al 
M.'inktt  placed  on  an  arbor  in  it,  cut  straight  or  i^piraU^ . 
Kit  her  right-  or  left-hand  sidrals  can  be  cut. 

U^ni-ver'sal  Square.  A  combined  try-square, 
niiter,  T-square,  rule,  and  center  square  for  finding 
tin-  center  of  ii  circle.     See  8«ic  AKt. 

Viir  •J4So 


corered  and  protcotv<l  from  jrrit  ami  dust.  The  grinding  of 
tHp«r  holes  and  angular  cutters  in  pro?ided  for  with  grad- 
luited  ares. 

U'ni-ver'sal  Head.  A  portion  of  a  watch- 
maker'A  lathe  with  face-plate  and  doy^.s  for  holding 
the  work.  See  Watchmakkr's  Lathe,  where  it 
is  shown  in  connection  with  a  jeweliiijtr  rest. 

U'ni-ver'sal  Joint.  Fur  di.i^^rams,  illustra- 
tions, and  calculations ;  .see  *'J(n'nt  l/nirersel,"  in 
lAilionhiyts  *^Dictwuuair€  des  Arts  et  MannfactureSf* 
tome  ii.,  ed.  1877. 

U'ni-ver'Bal  Lathe.  One  for  producing  va- 
rious forms,  either  circular  or  irrejiidar. 


Koch  4"  MnlUr 


'Enginter,"'  xli.  26. 


U'ni-ver'sal  MiU'ing  Ma-chine'.  {Metal 
WoikiiHj.)  A  milling  mncliine  witli  a  capacity  and 
variety  of  adjustments  of  the  tools  and  tables,  to 
enable  it  to  do  a  great  variety  of  work. 

Fig.  24H4. 


hrown  and  Shar}»e^i  MiUmg  Muhhie. 


Universal  Try  Square 

MarshaH'iii  center  square,  Fip.  2485,  combines  in 
one  seven  different  toob:  the  try-square,  miter, 
T-8quare,  bevel,  center  square,  depth  gage,  and  the 
graduated  rule. 

U'ni-ver'sal  "Wood  "Work'er.  The  Fay 
wood-worker,  Fig.  2486,  is  a  machine  in  which 
both  sides  may  be  operated,  and  either  side  started 
or  stopped  without  interfering  with  the  other. 

As  a  planer,  it  is  adapted  ^>r  ordinary  surfacing: 
and  thicknessing,  planing  out  of  wind,  surfacing 
square,  beveling,  or  tapenng  piec-ea,  facing  up  bev- 
els and  baluster,  etc.  As  a  molding  machine  it 
will  work  moldings,  either  simple  or  complex,  up 
to  8"  or  9"  in  width,  stick  sash  and  doors,  tongue 
and  groove ;  and  on  the  wood-worker  side  it  will 
produce  waved,  oval,  elliptical,  circular,  and  ser- 
pentine and  rope  or  twist  moldings.  Among  its 
other  uses  are  chamfering,  cornering,  rabbeting 
and  joining  window  blinds,  gaining,  panel-rai.^ini: 
on  one  or  both  sides,  tenoning,  ripping,  cross-cut- 
ting, grooving,  hand-matching,  making  glue  and 
table  joints,  mitering,  nosing,  squaring  up,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  other  operations  limited  only  by  . 
the  skill  of  the  operator. 

The  molder  and  w<H)d-worker  sides  are  securely 
connected  upon  one  solid  column  with  a  substantial 
base,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  machine  are  driven 
from  one  countershaft,  which  conveys  power  either 
separately  or  simultaneously. 

The  molding  side  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  n 
complete  four-side  molder.  The  side  spindles  are 
fixed  to  and  move  with  the  table,  which  has  a  ver- 
tical movement  of  16".  The  feeding  rolls  are  ar- 
ranged for  fast  or  slow  feed. 

The  wood-worker  side  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  and  embraces  the  same  general  features 
as  the  patent  variety  wood-worker  above  described, 

Un-load'er. 

Hav,  Kdlv   .*....*  "Min.  t  Se.  iV««»,"  rxxri.  238. 
Winur  .     .    .     .     .    .  •  "Jlf/n.  ^  Se.  Press,^^  xxxri.  313. 

Up-ending  Tonga.  A  long  and  strong  sus- 
pended tongs  to  enable  the  shingles  to  tip  the  bloom 
on  end  on  the  anvil  that  the  hammer  maj  strike 
it  endways  and  upset  it. 

Head •'' Engineering ^^^  ic^Vi.43Q. 


UPPER  DECK. 
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Fig.  2486. 


Universal  Wood  Worker. 


Up'per  Deck. 

tinuous  deck. 
Up'right  DrUl. 


{Nautical.)    The  highest  con- 
{Metal    Working.)     A   term 


Fig.  2487. 


Upright  Drill. 

applied  to  a  drill  whose  mandril  is  vertical,  as  in 
Fig.  2487.  See  also  Drill;  Boring  Machine, 
etc. 

Ferris  ^  MOe*  .    .    .     .  •  ''Iron  Age,'''  xx.,  Not.  16,  p.  1. 

Up'right  Mold'ing  Ma-chine'.  Blaisdell's 
upright  molder  has  an  adjustable  table,  operated 
by  turning  the  wheel  around  the  column.  The 
spindle  is  placed  in  boxes  inside  the  column,  and 
into  this  the  false  spindle  is  fitted  by  a  new  device. 
The  main  spindle  runs  in  self-oiling  brass  boxes. 

U^re^om'e-ter.  In  Uiifner's  new  ureometer, 
Fig.  2488,  for  clinical  use,  the  exact  methods  for 
the  determination  of  nrea  in  oreanic  liquids  are 
far  too  complex  and  tedious  to  be  of  more  than 
occaaioiial  service  to  busy  medical  men,  whilst  the 


readier  methods  arc  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  be 
of  more  than  approximate  value.  The  method  of 
estimating  urea  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypobt-omite,  given  by  Hiifner,  and  the  moditica- 
tion  of  it  proposed  by  Russel  and  West,  are  very 

Fig.  2488 


Ureometer. 


convenient  for  clinical  purposes,  but  even  these 
leave  something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  ac- 
curacy. 


i 
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Fig.  2489. 


In  a  recent  January  number  of  the  ^'Practitioner,'^  Drs. 
RuimI  and  West  state  that  thej  have  found  the  hypobromous 
solution  to  decompose  in  hot  weather  more  quickly  than 
they  expected,  and  that  it  is  very  important  that  it  be  freshly 
prepared. 

They  draw  especial  attention  to  this,  and  suggest  that  the 
solution  be  preparsd  in  the  following  manner :  — 

A  solution  of  caustic  soda  i^  made  in  ivater,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  lOO  grams  of  solid  caustic  soda  to  250  cc.  of  water. 
This  solution  may  be  made  in  large  quantities,  for  it  will 
keep  good  for  a  very  long  time.  To  part  of  this  solution 
bromine  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of  25  cc.  to  every  250  cc. 
of  caustic  soda  solution,  at  the  time  it  ii*  required  for  use. 

With  the  view  of  simplifying  the  operation  of  ureometry 
to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with  the  necessary  accuracy, 
M.  J.  G.  Blackley,  of  London,  deviited  the  form  of  apparatus 
represented  in  the  cut.  It  consists  of  two  graduated  tubes, 
a  larger  one.  A,  of  about  75  cc.  c^ipacity,  and  a  smaller  one, 
Bf  ofabout  16  cc.  capacity,  closed  by  perforated  india-rubber 
stoppers,  through  which  pai^s  the  tubes  C  and  D.  C  is  the 
wider  of  the  two,  and  is  pn)Tided  with  a  glass  stop-cock. 
Its  lower  extremity,  drawn  to  a  flue  point,  descends  about 
halfway  into  the  tube  B.  X>  is  a  narrower  tube,  and  as- 
cends about  halfway  inftide  A.  £  is  a  short,  slightly  bent 
tube,  pHMsing  through  the  india-rubber  stopper  into  the  tube 
A,  and  Mfrving  as  an  egn^sH  for  the  superfluous  contents  of 
A,  which  are  collected  in  the  beaker  F,  the  whole  being  sup- 
ported by  the  wooden  stand  G  G. 

The  method  of  using  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  tube  A  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hypobro- 
mite,  and  its  stopper  inserted.  Then  5  cc.  of  the  liquid  to 
be  examined  are  placed  in  the  tube  £,  and  its  stopper(which 
ha«  previously  been  adjusted  upon  the  ends  of  the  glass 
tubes  C  and  D)  is  inserted  to  the  leTel  of  a  scratch  on  the 
outside,  and  the  stop-cock  gradually  opened.  The  hypobro- 
mite  solution  flows  down  the  tube  C,  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  the  gases  evolved,  ascending  through  the  tube  D, 
are  collected  in  A.  The  superfluous  hypobromite  solution 
flows  out  through  the  tube  E  into  the 
beaker  F.  To  complete  tbe  operation  the 
apparatus  is  removed  from  the  stand,  after 
placing  tbe  finger  over  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  E,  and  agitated  for  a  few  moments. 
It  is  then  replaced,  and  after  allowing 
time  for  the  froth  to  subside,  the  quautity 
of  the  gas  collected  is  read  off.  After  sub- 
tracting tbe  small  constant  of  air  con> 
tained  in  the  tube  B,  the  remainder  gives 
by  calculation  tbe  quantity  of  un^a  present 
in  the  6  cc.  of  liquid  examined.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  whole  opera- 
tion may  be  completed  in  five  or  six  min« 
ute.«. 

Intiiead  of  having  the  tube  A  graduated 
into  cubic  centiuieten*,  it  is  convenient  to 
have  the  (graduation  indicate  at  once  the 
percent-nge  of  urea,  a.n  is  the  case  with  the 
tube  supplied  with  Rui^sel  &  West's  ur©- 
ometer. — Journal  Chem,  Soc. 

U-rethra  Di-vul'sor.    (Surgi- 
cal.)   See  DivuLSOR. 
U-re'thra  In'stni-ments. 

(Sunjical.)  These  are  numerous  and 
included  under  the  following 
heads :  — 

Applicator. 

Catheter. 

Dilator. 

Divulsor. 

Forcepa. 

Lithotrity  Instruments. 

Ointment  bougie. 

Porte-caustic. 

Searcher. 

Sound. 

Sf»eculam. 

Stjiflf. 

Stricture  cutter. 

Stricture  dilator. 

Svriuge. 

rrethrnmeter, 

Urethmtome.  ^~,.  ,     ,r  .t 

Otts^s   Urethram- 

U're-thram'e-ter.      {Surgicul.)  '*"■• 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the 
meatus  urinan'us. 

Dr.  Otis's  apparatus,  Fig.  24S9,  consists  of  a  small,  straight 
canula,  temiinnting  in  a  set  of  fine  steel  springs  hinged  upon 
the  canula,  and  also  upon  the  distal  extremity  of  the  in- 
strumeut,  where  they  unite.    At  this  point  a  fine  rod,  run- 


ning through  the  canula,  is  inserted.  This  rod  (which  is 
worked  by  a  screw  at  the  handle  of  the  instrument),  when 
retracted,  expands  the  springs  (six  in  number)  into  a  bulb- 
ous shape,  from  ten  to  twelve  millimeters  in  cireumferenfe 
when  closed,  and  capable  of  expansion  up  to  forty-flve  mil- 
limeters. 

That  of  Dr.  Oross  has  a  pair  of  expanding  arms  on  tbe 
end  of  a  staff,  and  an  index  on  the  handle  to  show  the  degree 
of  expansion  in  situ.  Fig.  71,  Supplement,  Tumann*  ''Ar- 
mamnUarium  dtntrgicvm.*' 

Dr.  Weir's  ia  on  the  came  principle.    Fig.  68,  Ibid. 

Dr.  Otis's  has  expanding  jointed  toggle  arms.  Fig.  94, 
Flirt  IIL,  Ibid. 

n're-tbro-met^o  Sound.  {Suroical.)  Ad 
olivary  sound  in  a  canula,  the  shaft  being  grad- 
uated to  measure  the  length  of  insertion  or  of  pro- 
jection of  the  bulb  beyond  the  end  of  tbe  cauula. 

Leonard,  Fig.  93,  Supplement,  TiemannU  ^*ArmamtHta- 
rium  Chirurgicum.'^ 

U'ri-nal.  Figs.  2490  and  2491  show  forms  of 
portable  urinals  for  convenience  of  persons  afflicted 
with  incontinence  of  urine.  They  are  ada{M;ed  for 
constant  wear  on  the  person,  and  are  made  of  the 
best  rubber. 


Fig.  2480. 


Fig.  2491. 


Portable  Urinals. 

U'rine  Bat'te-ry.  {Electricity.)  The  plates 
are  immersed  in  a  trough  through  which  urine 
flows.    Ammonia  is  the  chief  excitant. 

U'ri-nom'e-ter.  (Surgical.)  Apparatus  for 
making  urinary  examinations,  including  — 


Platinum  spur  for  caleoii. 
Retort  stand. 
Specific  graTity  bottle. 
Teiit  tube*  and  stand. 
Wash  bottles. 
Water  bath. 
Water  oren. 


Balance  =  1-50  grain. 
Blow-pipe. 
Bunmen  burner. 
Burette,  etc. 
Filtration  apparatus. 
Graduatt'd  glass. 
Hydrometer. 
Pipette. 

See  pp.  78-80,  Put  II.,  Tiemann^s  **  Armamentarimm  C%»- 
niT-g-icum.'' 

U'su-du'ri-an.  A  material  for  packing,  made 
of  uuvulcanized  rubber  and  other  sub&tances.  It 
is  a  non-conductor,  and  when  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  steam  it  is  vulcanized  and  enabled  to  re- 
sist influences  which  are  usually  very  destructive 
of  ordinary  rubber  packing.  By  the  application 
of  naphtha  to  their  sur&ces,  two  pieces  of  the  usu- 
durian  may  be  united,  and  under  pressure  become 
practically  one,  which  is  a  convenience,  as  the  user 
IS  thus  enabled  to  build  up  any  desired  thickness  of 
packing. 

U'te-rine  Ap'pa-ra'tus.  (SurgicaL)  This 
embraces  the  following :  — 


Applicator. 

Cautery. 

Orvix  uteri  instruments. 

Dilator. 

Douche. 

Dressing  inetruments. 

EcrnsiMir. 

Eh'Ctrode. 

Elerator. 

Embryotomy  instnimentB. 

Excision  instrument. 


Forceps. 

Injector. 

Knife. 

Leech. 

OTariotomy  instmments. 

Placenta  in0tniment% 

Probe. 

Re«lres8or. 

Repositor. 

Scarifier. 

SciflBors. 
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Sector. 

Speculum. 

Supporter. 

Syringe. 

Tenacu\um. 

See  under  the  respective  heads, 
p.  2685,  "MicfL  Diet.'' 


Toumiauet. 
Tumor  Inscrumeuts 
Tupelo  dilator. 
Uterotome. 
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VACUUM  PAN. 


See  also  Figs.  6881-6886, 


U'trecht  Vel'vet.  (Fabric.)  A  furniture 
plush  made  entirely  of  mohair,  or,  in  the  common 
qualities,  with  cotton  warp.    See  Mohair. 

U-vula-tome.  {Surgical.)  A  knife  for  oper- 
ating on  the  uvida.    See  Tkacheatome. 


Vac'u-um  Brake.  {Railtvay.)  A 
system  of  continuous  brakes  which  is 
operated  b^  exhausting  the  air  from 
some  appliance  under  each  car  by 
which  the  pressure  of  the  e.xternal  air 
is  transmitted  to  the  brake  levers  and 
shoes.  An  ejector  on  the  engine  is  or- 
dinarily used  for  exhausting  the  air,  ==f 
and  it  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  j— p 
the  train  by  pipes  and  flexible  hose  be- 
tween the  cars.  i  | 

The  vacuum  brake  is  to  he  distin- 
guished from  the  air  brakes  of  the 
Westinghouse  and  Loughridge  class 
in  which  the  brake-levers  are  operated 
by  compressed  air. 

The  Smith  and  Eames  brakes  are  of  the 
racuum  order. 

The  former  ha*  flexible  cylindera  beneath 
each  car,  connected  by  pipes  and  ho.-ic  with  an 
ejector  on  the  locomotire,  which  operate*  to 
exhaust  the  air  from  the  cylinders.  The 
latter  are  collapsible,  and  the  moTable  head  is 
connected  to  the  brake-levers.  See  Figs.  649, 
660,  Fomey''s  **  Car-httilrler's  Dictionary." 

The  Eames  brake  is  similar  in  mode  of  op- 
eration.    Ibid.,  FigK.  653,  654. 
Vacuum  brake,  Eame*. 

•  ''Iron  Age,'*  xx.,  Aug.  16,  p.  1. 
Hardy,  Austria. 

•''Engineer,''  xlv.  346. 
Hardy,  Vienna. 

•  ''En^ineer,^'  xlix.  297. 

Smith •'^Engineer,' xlii.  ibl 

Automatic,  Aspinall, Br.  •  ''Engineer,^'  xlviii.  168. 

Automatic,  self -register- 
ing, Sanders,  Mr.    .     .  •  ''Engineer^-  xWiii.  216. 

Automatic,  Sanders,  Br.  *  '' Engineering, ''  xxiv.  113. 

Continuouis  Sanders,  Br.  •  ''Engineer,^'  xliv.  106. 

Continuous,  automatic, 

Eames,  Br •  '^Engineer,''  1.  28. 

Vac'u-um  Pan.    A  vessel  for  evaporating  sac- 
charine juices  in  vacuo. 

The  ••  drum  "  pan,  so  called  from  its  shape^ 
is  usually  upright,  and  heated  by  a  series  of 
Tertlcal  tubes  near  the  bottom. 

In  the  ♦•  Gould  ^'  pan,  Fig.  2492,  the  pipe 
that  conveys  the  vapor  to  the  condenser,  passes 
round  the  latter,  forming  an  annular  space  of 
semi-circular  cross-section,  joining  Hie  body  of 
the  condenser,  and  being  continuous  >Krith  it 
below  and  bolted  to  a  flange  upon  it  above. 

Water  falls  upon  the  i>erf orated  reversible 
spray  plate,  that  has  its  pivotal  axis  passing 
through  a  stuffing  box,  and  att;iched  to  a  hand 
lever,  by  which  the  plate  is  tunied  to  allow 
the  water  to  alternate  to  prevent  the  apertures 
from  becoming  clogged.  The  vacuum  pump 
is  connected  with  the  top  of  the  condenser. 

The  Colwell  vacuum  pan  is  elevated  on  great 
iron  columns  three  stories  high.  Inside  are 
four  copjjer  .«erpentiues,  and  into  these  steam 
is  led.  The  circulating  pump  and  the  centrif- 
ugal machines  are  placed  on  the  first  floor. 
On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  receiver  which 
receivca  the  contents  of  the  pan  after  concen- 
tratioii*  In  the  shape  of  a  dense  Tnaaa  of  semi- 
fluid material,  a  magma.  This  goes  into  the 
centrifugal  machines,  which  separate  the  sugar 
from  the  molasses.  The  vacuum  pan  of 
Messrs.  Colwell  and  Brother,  of  New  \ork,  is 
S'  in  diameter,  and,  in  a  single  operation  of 


Fig.  2492. 


The  Gould  Vaatum  Pan, 

three  hours  in  duration,  can  produce  fifteen  hogsheads  of 
sugar.  ,    ^  . 

The  Alvarado  pan,  Pig.  2493,  is  adapted  to  a  factory  work- 
ing up  fifty  tons  of  beets  per  day.  It  is  6^/  in  diameter  and 
is  7'  high.  The  egress  valve  is  operated  by  a  lever  from  be- 
i  neath  the  pan.  A  dome  on  the  top  is  connected  by  a  pipe 
to  the  safe,  which  has  a  glass  gage,  and  a  cock  for  drawing 
off  the  syrup  that  collects  in  it.  ... 

Two  colla  of  pipe  inside  the  pan  heat  the  ayrup  aad  obtaia 


Alvarado  Vacuum  Pan. 
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their  supply  of  steam  bjr  the  pir»e  connecting  with  the  gene- 
rator. 
Comp.  Fivfjfielle,  Fr.    .  •  **Enf:inffrtn^,'*  xxvi.  132. 


o '  ".•*'Cifiinnr..iwenrfin,     xiiii.  .j-i 

•*M/anu/.  *•  Uiiildtr,"  xii.  273. 
Immense       ....      ^^Iron  Age^^'  xxi.,  31areh  7,  p. 

Fig.  2494. 


by  tti 


wheel,  which,  by  means  of  a  belt,  is  eonnecte<i  with  &  pul- 
ley on  t<.p,  the  reTolution  of  which  workfi  the  alternate  ad- 
niis.siou  of  the  ^team  Into  the  Tacuum cylinder.  This  cylin- 
der ifl  fiurrounded  with  large  valven  at  its  lower  end,  givin? 
rapid  exit  to  water  and  closing  against  ith  reentering,  whik^ 
another  viilre  at  the  lop  of  the  suction-pipe  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  TRcuuni  chuml»er  of»ens  when  the  Tacuum  pr<v 
dure.^  Kuctiou  and  draws  the  water  up  through  the  nurti on- 
pijte.  and  closes  ajs  soon  as  the  water  leaTea  the  Tacuum  eyl- 
I  indi  r  by  the  readmission  of  steam.  The  Tacuum  cvlirider 
ip  s'lir.^'iiniiHl  Viv  a  vs-'d-r  \,--,^    -  _,        '       -  '         . 

,   till'  *^ut;*'J    ,jf  wKlcti   li  jd't  Juvi- ,'i.  vjifci 

I  arouinlihfr  vacuum  cylitider  alwa^  mta 

I  ii}  m  to  ji^fcurtf  their  tight  ih-^a,  ' 

It  will  Ui  Keen  tbu(   tii«  wwter  les*( - 
own  gravity,—  %*  it  went*  4rop«  cmt,ito  i 

n«'.r  ■  Ith  aay 

n-M^tauce  whatfli>' 
CTer^  on  tbt  eon- 
txnrj^  wbea  ft  o- 
ters  it  is  vtlOm 
Arvvra  in  and  acts  ia 
this  wBy  «o  Ik* 
(tt««.ui-eii(nD«  frr>a 
which  it  i»  ohtain^j 
almoMi;  like  a  roa- 
ilen<«er.  The  at* 
rattgienieBt  added  to 

fi    lHjgh-pWittH!  tth 

-tnerhaJngMlt  prsc- 

u-ally    into    soBir- 

''n\iz    even  better 

nl  eooilMwrais 

in  f^et,iBto 

imf  simlUr 

r<^  ^  campomd  m- 

iinn ;  Um    tXma   \* 

hr^  utiliacd  ^y  itc 

pr«»aTttuid  CbMi  by 

>u  coodensatBoa.. 

In  unletr  to  eluu»f(9 

__  the  intemiittciit  ar<- 

tioti  of  this  Tacuum 

io  a  ^t£ady  ODi%  couTQinlDf  a  ateadj  atreanef  a- 

Fig.  2498. 


Vnnntm   i^ump, 

Vac'u-um  Pump.  If  tbo  exhaust  sifiim  of  a 
puni|iinir  nr  uthrr  st(,nii  cn^^itir  i^.tllimr^l  t'lniUT 
a  fluiiisl  vi'>st^|.  aihl  U  I  lure  sHlmntL<Ml  to  ronrim^n- 

tiiiii  by  eoolinvr. 
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fit  m ft 


i\    V.ir)lU||l     X\  ill 

l>L'  (i)  r  Til  '•  «1 . 
Suf'Ii  a  variiniu 
inny  Ih»*  rinli/j'il 
til  ridse  u;u«  r, 
if  i>«ily  I  hi' 
[inijM'r  .-<.  con 
dary  ufjfiliaji- 
vvn  arc  julili^l  (o 
m:tko  tlii^  cnti- 
(fi'nsal  Joi]  of  till? 
^tcjim  tfic  siili- 
SHMjiieril  rai-^iu;: 
fif  v\;iii'r,  Jirnl 
i  I  H  jliHrhar^e 
a  n  il  rrrilliiiLf 
\\\ih  .■-tvaui^  al- 

Vn   ill  CI'  n  i  o  u."« 
i-rtHt   (iiiw 

J  .'lUtTiukfi-  cvor.iiii  n 
j  n'firi"-i'iii'id  III  Fljr. 
[  JIM.  ?iii"t  T-  rlw* 
UiVinrmn  of  Mr- 
Will  HiirhiM  , 
I'lf-nd'Tit  id  the 
><•  H  York  Ity- 
drrHllti  niul  ttr.ilti- 
nci'  I'o,      \V  u  t  f'f 

T-iU'iiiun  f'Uiiidi-r 
i-!  i-rto-i'il  f<i  rnni 
a   jimiiU    i.vi-Hiut 


r/i*  yy#  rofttiirn  Pmmp. 
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haust  steam,  producinf  a  continuous  suction  and  rise  of 
water  and  a  steady  stream  of  water,  two  suction  pumps  may 
be  combined,  the  steam  entering  alternately  the  one  and 
then  the  other,  while  this  admission  may  be  regulated  in  the 
same  way  as  represented  in  Fig.  2496,  or  by  means  of  other 
power,  when  the  pulley  is  driTen  by  a  belt  from  shafting  aboTe. 

Fig.  2497. 


Yantum  Pump, 

The  revolution  of  this  pulley  opens  and  shuts  the  steam- 
▼alres  altemstely,  so  that  the  t»team  entering  by  the  main 
pipe  is  in  succefMion  tir:*t  thrown  to  the  right  and  then  to 
the  left  Tacuum  cylinder,  so  that  while  in  one  the  steam  en- 
ten  it  is  being  condensed  in  the  other. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  multiplying  these  pumps  and 
connecting  them  into  oue  system,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  all 
the  exhauHt  8team  dispoiiahle,  when  a  steady,  large  stream 
of  water  may  be  obtained  raised  from  a  depth  equal  to  that 
fn>m  which  any  auction  pump  may  raise  it  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  "  Nye  "  pump,  Fig  2496.  is  mid  to  discharge  800  gal- 
louiJ  per  minute.     It  coii>i.Ht8  of  two  cajit-iron  cylinders  lined 
with  wood,  to  prevent  loss  of  .nteam  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  metal,  the  condeufier  (a  plain 
chamber  back  of  the  cylinders),  a  sim- 
ple balanced  automatic  .steam  valve  on 
top  of  cylinders,  and  four  valves  cover- 
ing suction  and  delivery  ports. 

The  aquameter  pump.  Fig.  2497.  has 
two  chambers  alternately  occupied  by 
water  and  steam.  The  steam  being  ad- 
mitted by  a  balanced  piston-valve  f(»rce8 
the  water  out,  and  then  condensing, 
forms  a  partial  vacuum,  into  which  the 
water  rushes  under  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

Blake,  •  "Manuf.  fr  Builder,"  x.  172. 

N.  V.  Drainagf  ^  Hyd.  Co.,  *"Mon. 
^  Builder,''  viii.  29,  100. 

Vac  'u-um  Shunt.  An  elec- 
tric vacuum  shunt  of  variable  re- 
sistance was  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Stone  at  the  meeting  of  the  Phys- 
ical Society,  on  June  26,  1880. 
The  variable  resistance  was 
formed  neither  by  a  set  of  coils, 
a  platinum-iridium  wire,  or  a  tube 
of  water,  but  by  a  Torricellian 
vacanm  at  the  top  of  a  mercury- 


column,  the  height  of  which  could  be  increaaed  or 
diminished  at  will. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordinary  barometer  tube 
of  glass  S"!'*  long,  and  terminating  above  in  a  short  vac- 
I  uum  chamber  arranged  tninsveriiely,  and  closed  at  either 
end  by  adjustable  india-rubber  8lopt(,  through  which  plati- 
num terminals  are  parsed.  The  tube  if  continued  beyond 
thio  chamber  to  a  litop-cock,  by  which  small  quantities  of 
(iir  can  be  admitted  into  the  vacuum.  The  foot  of  the  tube 
is  connected  by  a  flexible  india-rubber  pipe  to  an  open  glau 
ciiiteru,  like  that  of  a  t'ruukland  gas  apparatus.  Thii*  cistern 
is  nearly  filled  with  uiercur)',  which,  on  the  barometric 
principle,  ascends  the  tube  till  the  height  of  the  column 
above  the  surface  level  in  the  cistern  just  balances  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmoi«phere.  The  ci.stem  is  suspended  by  a  cord 
over  a  pulley,  and  counterweigh  ted  so  that  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  through  the  whole  32'^  On  parsing  an  induction 
spark  through  the  Torricellian  chamber  all  the  discliarge  ia 
diverted  through  this  shunt.  But  on  admitting  a  little  air 
by  the  stop-cock  to  render  the  vacuum  less  perfect,  and 
raising  or  lowering  the  cistern,  so  as  to  lengthen  or  shorten 
the  mercury  column,  the  resistance  of  the  ^acuum  can  be 
increased  or  diminished  within  wide  limits.  In  this  way, 
according  to  Dr.  Stone,  a  point  can  be  found  at  which  the 
induction  spark  due  to  breaking  contact  is  shunted  through 
the  vacuum  tube,  while  the  weaker  discharge  due  to  making 
contact  is  arrested.  The  induction  current  is  thus  obtained 
in  a  single  direction,  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  physi- 
ological experiments. 

Va-len'ci-a.  {Fabric.)  A  French  dress  goods 
woven  on  a  taffetas  loom.  It  has  a  silk  chappe  warp 
and  a  com  bed-wool  weft. 

Val'en-tine'B  Knife.  A  two-bladed  knife  for 
making  a  thin  section  of  a  tissue  for  microscopic 
purposes  at  a  single  stroke. 

val'gnB,  Tal'I-pes  Ap^pa-ra'tus.  {Surgical.) 
See  Cldb-foot  Apparatus. 

Valve.  A  device  for  regulating  the  passage  of 
a  fluid  through  a  pipe  or  aperture.  See  p.  2688, 
"J/-c/i.  Diet.'' 

For  water  mains,  Arm^ 
strong,  Amtr.    .     .     .  •  "BH^'nemiig^,"  xxli.  836. 

Manufacture  of,  LuiUow  •  "Stt«i/i/fc  Ameriam,'"  xli.  79. 

Mathewman  if  Johnson  *  ^''Enginffr,"  xlli.  298. 
I  Oscillating,  Marigold     .  •  *'  Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxix.  184. 

Water,  Chapman  .     .     .  •  *^ Scientific  AmeT.,'"  xxxix.  889. 

Yalve  face  planing  ma- 
i  chine,  Sharpe,  Steto- 
I      art  4r  Co.,  Br.    ...  •  '^Engineering,^*  xxvi.  822. 

j      Valve  Gear,  Cut'-off.    A  detachable  adjust- 
able table  or  drop-off  valve  gear. 
ValvelesB  En'gine.    The  "  Wardwell "  valve- 
'  less  engine,  Fig.  2498,  is  horizontal,  with  one  end 
of  a  girder  fmme  bolted  to   and   supporting  the 
\  cylinder,  and  the  other  the  pillow-block. 

The  cylinder  has  a  bore  8"  X  36" ;  the  stroke  is  16".    The 
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pillow-block  bra^Kett  bare  side  adjustment  by  wedges,  oper- 
ated by  boltd  and  nutj*,  from  the  topcapface.  The  cro«ji- 
head  ha«  V-i«h:i|H'(l  bvuriogK,  and  ha^  a  gudgeon  which  pro- 
vider jourual-lKjariiig  for  the  fork-end  of  the  connecting-rod. 
The  pixton-rod  jui.-he**  through  the  cros.«-head,  in  which  it 
bar*  jnumal-b«yiriiig  for  it.-*  st-mi-rotary  ujotiou  ;  a  nut  and 
chr««k-nut  previMiting  longituilinal  motion  or  "end-play ''  in 
this  bt>ariag.  Ttie  connwtiug-rod  ha«  a  strap  at  each  end 
that  is  ^t•c•ured  to  it  by  u  bolt  pa.-<>ing  through  th«?  tici*,  the 
key  serving  mrn-lN  to  tuljuKt  the  bni.-!»e(«.  lUHitle  the  outer 
fork  of  thoconnfotnig-ro.1  i.x  bolted  a  section  of  h  bt-vel-wheel, 
with  four  teetli,  and  which  gtiin*  into  a  r<imilur  but  fivt'- 
toothed  cei-tioii.  keyed  to  the  extreuie  end  of  the  piaton-rtxl. 
The  reripr<H'ation  of  tue  piston-rod  pn>.hn;es  an  Oflcillaiiou 
of  the  i«>nnectiiig-ri>d  ;  l>ut  the  t«o  r«KL>  being  geare.l  lu- 
getliiT,  the  pi.itou-rod  mid  head  are  given  the  reciprocaciug 
i«enii-rotMry  motion  de;<ir»'«l. 

Tl»e  pi.Hton  head  i.-*  solid,  liaving  Kpring  park- 
ing ring;4Hteach  end,  and  a  longitudinal  spring- 
jmeking  piece  separating  the  steam  pas.-ages.  Tlie 
f*teani  |»ort  is  in  the  cenu-r  of  the  <_\  Under,  at  the 
top  ;  it,<  dimension  is  ."i"  x  ]"  ■  The  exhaust  port  is 
8"  X  1'',  and  diametrically  op|H)>ite.  The  (iteam 
pa>i"i!igeK  in  tlie  pi.-^ton  run  along  the  eircumfereotial 
Hurface  of  the  piston  head  in  a  longitudinal  but 
curved  line  wliiih  keeps  the  passage  open  to  the 
cylimler  pi»rt  up  to  that  part  of  the  stroke  and  ro- 
tation w  lieu  the  cut-oir  is  de>ired.  Here  the  cut-off 
i-  etTected  by  turuing  the  |)assige  eharply  at  right 
aiiijles  ami  iu  the  direction  of  the  pist4>n  rotation, 
giving  the  rest  of  the  stroke  under  expansive 
steam.  The  steam-pa>sasr<'.  after  the  abrupt  tuni 
mentioned,  continues  ioiij;it inlinally  to  tlie  end  of 
the  pi>ton  head  ;  au<I  at  tlw  end  of  the  stroke  is  in 
c(»mniuni(ation  with  the  exhau«t  port  of  the  cyl- 
inder, and  immeiliaf«>l.\  act-<  as  the  exhaust  pis- 
t*age,  a  -imilar  f)r  eoni|ilement:iry  )>a.'S4ige  alternating  with  it 
fi-r  steam  ami  exiiaust  successively. 

Van'ner.  A  .separator  ami  dresser  for  sifting 
minerals. 

The  rornish  Tanner  is  a  wide  traveling  belt  of  canvas 
and  indii-nibber,  with  a  smooth  rubber  surface  and  deep 
llannes  on  each  side.  \vlii«'h  tnivel>  slowly  upward,  and  on 
the  upper  end  of  which  the  stuff  to  be  dre>»ed  is  carried 
by  a  launder  and  head.  This  htdt,  in  addition  to  its  upward 
motion,  has  a  rajud  shaking  action  imparted  by  cranks 
driven  from  a  .sidi'-shaft.  and  the  n-sult  is  that  while  the 
waste  is  wasln^l  oft"  the  belt,  at  the  bottom  the  mineral  set- 
tles upon  and  adheres*  to  it,  and  is  carried  over  the  up|x^r 
cylinder  and  dowu  into  a  coffer  through  the  water  in  which 
the  belt  passes,  and  into  which  all  the  mineral  is  wasiied. 
The  object  throughout  is,  of  iour.*e,  t«»  imitate  the  vanning 
action  of  the  min«'r'>  .shovel,  the  most  efflcicnt  separator  and 
dresser  known.  The  machine  at  West  Setoii  is  larger  than 
that  put  up  at  New  <"on.>oifl.  the  bflt  b«'ing4  in  breadth  and 
its  up|»er  surface  12'  in  len^rth.  The  inclinatit)n  of  the  bell 
it4  tV'  in  I  foot,  and  the  tra\elinjr  speed  about  1"*'  a  minviti-, 
while  the  shakes  are  going  at  the  rate  of  .ibout  1S<>  in  the 
iMime  space  of  time.  Hut  tlie  sp»'«Ml,  of  course,  depi-nd«  ui»on 
the  character  and  qtiality  r»f  the  stuff.  At  U  e-st  .'^etou  the 
v.mner  hjui  been  tried  on  the  tails  of  the  slimes,  an<l  has 
thoroughly  proved  itsethcienc\  1»\  taking  out  all  tiie  mineral 
that  is  worth  anything,  that  which  |»asse.>  otT  being  worth- 
le.sii  and  utterly  incajmble  of  being  treated  profitably. 

Va'ri-a-ble  Cut'-off.  One  arranf,rpfl  to  ont 
off  at  (lilTerent  |)art>  of  the  ])iston  stroke  acconlini; 
to  the  s|H.Mtl  of  tlie  enj:iue. 

In  tlu'  W  heelock  arramremeiit.  Kigs.  2l'.l0,  2.')00.  the  two 
wiiii^ed  iiidiictiMii  and  t'tiuction  valv«->  a  b  have  inclined  con- 
ical faces, and  are  fitted  rather  loosely  ^o  a*;  to  pack  by  .steam 
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pressure  ac  they  w«ar.  They  are  vibrated,  through  pmpt'r 
couuectionii,  by  the  rudK  c  </,  the  latter  attacheil  to  the  ecrt^u- 
tric.  The  cut-otf  valves  e  /have  similar  faces,  and  are  abo 
rather  Ioo«ely  fitted  to  iusdre  constant  light  packing.  Thej 
are  operated  by  the  dash-pot  weights  through  the  medium  of 
a  Derieri  of  derices  adjiu>tably  connected  with  the  governor. 
so  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  rvmain  altogether  inactive 
or  arranged  to  cut  off  at  var>  ing  points  of  the  stroke  depend- 
ing on  Uie  speed  of  the  engine,  g  is  the  steam  chest  and  A 
the  exhaust  chamber,  located  beneath  the  cylinder  to  allov 
water  of  condensation  to  tiow  away. 


Engine,  Porter  AUen 
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•  "JBngtiwmng',"  rxvii.  107, 115. 

*  *'Sf.  American.^'  xxxvl.  166. 
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Sfctional  View,  shoicing  Valves. 

Varley  Bat'te-ry.  {Ehctrin'tt/.)  A  hn-terv 
in  whicii  the  entrance  of  the  sulphate  of  coppt^r  inti 
the  positive  cell  is  prevented  l»\-  the  sul»8titution  of 
oxide  of  zinc  for  the  paper  parritioii.  Any  sulphate 
of  copper  entering  the  mass  of  oxide  of  zinc  lonns 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  deposits  black  oxide  of  co[>- 
per. 

Niaudet,  American  translation,  110. 

Var'nish.  The  name  is  said  to  be  from  Bere- 
nice, a  ]K)rt  on  the  Red  Sea,  200  miles  south  of 
l^Jssitf^,  established  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  as 
the  port  for  landiutr  the  Oriental  gr"ms.  etc..  for  tlie 
overland  journey  to  Coptus  on  the  Nile,  20  miles 
bch»\v  Thebes. 

The  Orient  is  the  home  of  many  of  the  gums  and  rwins 
used  in  the  making  of  vnrubh,  and  some  of  the  name*  have 
been  strangely  corrupted. 

The  jnrkfi.ys  copal  is  a  very  unpoetical  renderinjr  of  the  Ara- 
bic s/nkn.\i  (fresli)  eopal,  8o  calle,!  as  beinir  f.-ish  from  tlif 
tree,  to  distinguish  it  fn>m  the  half-mineraiixed  cnjial  which 
i>  dug  out  of  the  ground  on  the  site  of  extiuct  copal  tree 
forests. 

A  jK-rfume,  rosf  mnltoi'n,  the  liquid  storax  of  Liquid-am*  tr 
A!ini::tn  is  fnmi  the  Javanesi*  rasatnala. 

(turn  Henjainin  i-.from  the  name  Ih>mih  Hjntri,  given  to  it  by 
th«*  Arab  traders,  at  lea.<t  a*  long  agt>  as  the  fourteenth  ceu- 
tury. 

(!amphor  :  .*Jan<crit  knrpnrf  :  Arabic,  ktifirr. 

Urazil-wood  of  the  Ka<t  Iudia.s  ;  hrnise.  hot  coals,  from  it.* 
color.     .>iiice  applied  to  a  dye-woo<l  of  I'.nizil,  also. 

FOR   SILVER   W.\B.E. 

Gum  elemi .?• 

White  amber 4.'> 

rhareoal .T- 

Spirits  turpentine  .    .     .     37o 

Use<l  in  a  heated  »tate,  the  metal 
being  also  heate-i. 

.>Ir.  F.  Thies  nf  lUssondoTf.  (Jer 
many,  claim*  the  following  prepa- 
ration to  hv  t\  g(M«l  substit\ite  f'lr 
Tarni«h.  Heat  l*M)  part*  of  col.> 
phonium  and  2o  jKirts  of  rry<ta]ii*^l 
soila  with  .'»U  part!*  of  wafer,  an  i 
then  add  2r/l  part^  of  water  and  '2o 
parts  of  ammonia.  The  ma>.«  thu" 
obtained  i*  said  to  be  fit  for  paint- 
ers' use. 


Vii'ia'jle  Cut-oj^  Engine. 


Boiler,  Werner. 

*  ^^ i^i^ntifir  Anier.  i 


»2715. 


VARNISH. 
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For  foundry  jMtttenu 

Making 

RemoTlng     .    .    .    . ' 
Vamitfhing,  JapanoM 


** Scientific  American  5iip.,"  2440. 
•  **Manu/act.  ff  Builder'^  ix.  256. 
.      ''Scientific  American  Si^.;n^\. 
*' Scientific  Amer.,''  xxxyU.  297. 


Vafl'e-liue.  A  product  of  petroleum.  Petro- 
leum jellr.  The  heavy  residuum  of  diAtillatioD  is 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  whicti  deodorizes 
and  decolorizes  the  viscid  hydro«carbou,  and  gives 
the  familiar,  bland,  neutral  product  known  af*>  vase- 
line. This  forms  a  vehicle  for  medicaments  of  va- 
rious kinds ;  with  3  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  it  is 
a  valuable  antiseptic,  and  cerate  for  eczema. 

Vat.  (Leather.)  A  large  rectangular  pit  used 
in  tanning. 

Vat  Net.  Used  as  a  strainer  over  a  tub  or 
tank. 

Vault  Emp'ti-er.  A  combined  pump  with 
deodorizing  apparatus  for  emptying  vaults,  cess- 
pools, etc. 

The  deodoriiing  can  in  front  of  the  tank  contains  a  chem- 
ical mixture  through  which  the  foul  air  diaplaceil  from  the 
tank  must  paae  in  it8  escape.  It  i«i  claimed  that  it  i^  thor- 
oughly diainfected,  destroying  all  offeudve  odor,  t^  Fig. 
2601. 

Fig.  2601 


aa  it  is  working  towardH  the  knife  or  awaj  from  it,  so  as  to 
present  the  material  to  the  cutting  surface  of  the  knife. 

Veg'e-ta-line.  A  substitute  for  ivory,  coral, 
leather,  caoutchouc,  etc.,  lately  patented  'in  Eng- 
land under  the  name  of  Vegetaline,  is  prepared  as 
follows  :  Cellulose  (woody  fiber),  from  any  soun-e 
whatever,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  of  -58°  B. 
(=sp.  grav.  1.676)  at  IS*:*  C  (=  59  Fah.),  then 
washed  with  water  to  remove  excess  of  acid,  dried 
and  converted  into  a  fine  powder.  This  is  nii.xed 
with  resin- soap,  in  a  mortar,  and  the  soda  of  the 
soap  is  removed  by  treatment  with  sulphate  of 
aluminium.  Tho  mass  is  now  coUecti'd,  dried 
again,  and  pressed  into  cakes  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. These  cakes  are  then  cut  into  thin  plates, 
which  are  shaped  by  again  subjecting  them  to 
pressure.  By  adding  castor  oil  or  glycerine  to 
the  mass  before  pressure,  the  product  may  be 
made  transparent  Colors  may  be  imparted  by 
the  use  of  vegetable  coloring  agents.  Facts  re- 
specting the  strength  and  elasticity  of  this  product 
are  wanting. 

Ve'hi-clea.    See  under  the  following  heads  :  — 


Ambulance. 
Ambulanct'  stretcher. 
Army  wagou. 
(jun  barrow, 
dun  carriuj^. 
.Mortar  carriagt*. 
Mortar  truck. 
.Shell  truck. 
Sliug  wagou. 
Stretcher. 


Vault  Emptier. 

I 

Veg'e-ta-ble   Cut'ter.    A  de>nce  for  slicing 
Tegetables  for  cooking  or  table  use.  i 

Fig.  2502   has   a   two-edged  stationary    knife,   with  the  ^ 
bottom  of  the  laterally  sliding  box  in  two  fsocrionx,  each  end 
rising  alternately,  being  lifted  by  cams  beneath  according 


Vegetable  Cutler. 


Aparejo. 

Axle. 

^SK*^  barrow. 

Baggage  truck. 

Rag-holding  truck. 

Barrow. 

Bicycle. 

Block  truck. 

Bloom  truck. 

Box  barrow. 

Box  truck. 

Burk-board. 

Cabresto. 

Carboy  barrow. 

Cart. 

Charging  barrow. 

Chock-block. 

Coach. 

Coal  barrow. 

Coal  car. 

Coke  barrow. 

Dirt  barrow. 

Dirt  cart. 

Dog  Tclricipede. 

Dry-goo«l.<  truck. 

Dumi)iug  barrow. 

Equalizer. 

Equibufl. 

Express  wagon. 

Fo<xl  car. 

Garden  barrow. 

Hand  cart. 

Hand  truck. 

Hook  and  ladder  truck. 

Hose  carriage. 

Ho.*o  cart. 

Hofte  reel. 

Hotel  coach. 

Hub. 

Iron  barrow. 


Velii-clea  and  Me- 
na^e^  See  under  the  fol- 
lowmg  lieads,  (for  irons,  see 
Hardware)  r^— 


Ladder  truck. 

Liquid  manure  cart. 

Litter. 

Mail  coach. 

.Mortar  barrow. 

Off-bearing  barrow. 

Omnibu.o. 

Oxcart. 

Pedomotor. 

Pig-iron  barrow. 

Platform  truck. 

Pump  barrow. 

Pump  cart. 

Quad  ric  vole. 

Rjiilway  t»arrow. 

Roller  Skates. 

ilubber  wheel. 

Runner. 

.Sack  barrow, 

Sack  holder. 

.^ack  truck. 

.Saddle. 

}*eal  spring. 

.Sfwer-phaft  wagon. 

.sprinkling  cart. 

»sream  trolly. 

Stone  barrow. 

.Stone  cart. 

Stone  truck. 

Stove  truck. 

Street  sweeper. 

Sulky. 

Sweeping  machine. 

Tank  barrow. 

Timber  cart. 

Tolwgpln. 

Tran.<planting  wagon. 

Tricvcle. 

Trollv. 

Truck. 

Tub  barrow. 

Two-wheel  barrow. 

Unlcycle. 

Van. 

Velocipede 

Wagon . 

Wagon  lock 

Wajrou  seat 
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Wartihous*'  truck. 
Water  Uarrel  truck. 
Water  cart. 
Wateriug  cart. 


Wharf  barrow. 
Whwsl. 

Wheelbarrow. 
Wood  barrow. 


Vein.  {Mining.)  Aggregation  of  rainenl  mat- 
ter in  tissures  of  rock. 

Ve-lo-cim'e-ter.  An  apparatus  for  measoring 
the  veh)city  of  projectiles  in  guns. 

The  methods  that  have  been  tried  for  ancertaining  the  law 
of  niotiou  of  a  projectile  in  tlie  bore  of  a  gun  (with  a  view 
to  finding  the  biw  of  pressured  developed)  give  only  a  Mmall 
number  of  point*  of  the  curve  of  spaces  traversed  in  given 
tiuieo,  and  they  involve  perforation  or  other  injury  to  the 
\»all8  of  the  gun,  so  that  they  are  applicable  only  to  large 
pieces. 

A  new  and  ingenious  method,  advantageous  in  these  re- 
j>p<«ct8,  ha*  been  contrived  by  M.  Seibert.  In  the  axis  of 
a  cylindrical  hollow  projectile  he  fixes  a  metallic  rod  of 
H«|uare  r«ection,  which  serves  as  guide  to  a  movable  niaas. 
Tins  nl.•l.>»^,  or  runner,  carries  a  small  tuning-fork,  the  pr<jng8 
of  which  terminate*  in  two  Hmall  metallic  fcatherw,  which 
make  undulatory  fraccfi  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  rod  (black- 
ened for  thin  purpofie  with  snioke)  (ui  the  runner  in  displaced 
along  the  rod.  The  runner,  it  will  be  underntood,  is  situated 
at  flrsit  in  the  fmiit  part  of  the  projectile,  and  while  the  lat- 
ter is  tlriven  forwanl  remains  in  place,  the  rod  of  the  projec- 
tile moving  throujrh  it.  The  e»caf»e  of  a  small  wedge  be- 
tween the  proiij^s  (»f  the  fork  at  the  moment  of  commencing 
motion  sets  the  fork  in  vibration.  It  ran  be  easily  jihown 
that,  owing  to  the  very  high  speed  imparted  t«>  the  projectile, 
the  displacemrnt  in  space  of  the  inert  mass,  through  friction 
and  jMi.-'slve  nt^ii'titnce,■<,  which  tend  to  carrj-  it  forward  with 
the  pn.jectile,  is  such  as  may  be  quite  neglected.  So  that 
the  relative  motion  of  the  ma^s  reconliil  by  the  tuning-fork 
may  be  considered  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  motion 
Of  the  projectile.  A  study  of  th«>  curves  prrslured  guide  to 
the  laws  of  the  motion  and  of  the  pressures  develop<'d  by  the 
charge.  Evidently  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  as  it  buries 
itself  in  sand  or  other  rei<istant  medium,  may  be  similarly 
detenuin«-ti. 

Also  u.sed  to  measure  the  recoil  of  guns  during  the  first 
instant  after  the  charge  \&  tired.     See  Tacbombtkk. 

For  oplnancc,  Stbert      .      "  Van  Nostrnnd's  Mas.,'"'  xxi.  171. 
Tot^tts  tube  for  gaging  •  "  F««    Nostrarufs   3/a^'.,"   xviii. 
streams,  Hobinson  .     .  255. 

Ve-loc'i-pede.  Velocipede  is  a  generic  name, 
of  Froncli  ori^xiu,  applied  to  that  class  of  carriages 
propelled  by  the  feel  of  the  rider,  of  whatever  con- 
striietion   or  by  whatever   nu'chanical   means   the 

IKJwer  is  communicated,  .so  as  to  drive  the  vehicle, 
^es.s  strictly,  it  has  been  appiietl  to  vehicles  pro- 
jiclled  by  the  hands  only,  and  guided  by  the  feet. 

The  term  vt'locip«'de  is  found  In  French  patents  early  In 
thf  century,  and  the  class  ot  carriaireN  to  wlmh  it  was  ap- 
j>li.'«l  is  found  to  be  deNrril»ed  and  illustnitcti  in  the  btsdi'* 
an  i  the  patent  records  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
pa^t. 

\ elocijK^de!«.  like  wagons,  have  been  constructed  with  one. 
two,  three,  or  four  wheels,  and  sometimes  with  greater 
ninnb«'r.  One-wluelcd  veloeiiii'<k's,or  nionorycles,  hav»;  been 
constructed  in  a  variety  of  ways;  sometimes  so  that  the 
rider  should  be  seated  above  the  wheels,  but  more  often  that 
h«-  should  be  >eat<-il  inside  the  wheel,  and  so  as  to  be  pro- 
]K  llt'd  suiueliuus  by  the  banrls,  and  sonu'tinies  by  the  feet. 
Thry  haM.'  never  in  any  form  been  mad«' a  practirjil  success, 
and  th«ir  u>e  has  been  Utile  attempted  except  for  purposes 
of  «'xliibition. 

•Sriiri.  the  Italian  jrymnast,  has  been  more  successful  with 
a  macliine  jiatented  l'>  him,  cotisisting  of  one  w  lu-el.  axled 
in  a  ft>ik  or  |>erj>en<licular  frame,  and  foot  cnmks  attached 
to  the  axle,  a  handle  rod  upon  the  upi^T  part  of  tho  fork 
or  periH-ndicular  fninie  >oine  di^fanro  above  tlie  wheel,  and 
a  R;iddle  attaclwd  to  a  proj«'<ti<»n  from  the  frame,  but  with 
no  othtr  supporting  or  >tea<l.\inj;  part  of  the  machine  touch- 
iuj;  the  lloor  than  the  tin-  on  tlie  one  w  heel. 

Two-wb<'»  l«>d  vi>lori{>edes  were  made  as  early  as  l^^lTi,  the 
fir.->t  <.ine  of  wbirh  we  have  any  account  l>eing  attributed  to 
tlu-  Haron  Von  Inais.  of  >buiheim,  which  had  its  two  wheels 
in  the  same  plan«>,  one  before  the  other,  au"!  was  pafent<-d 
in  Knuice,  and  with  some  improvements  i«;itent«'d  in  Knirhmd 
by  iHiiis  .l(din<ou.  in  l>l*^,  under  the  name  of  "  IN.bstrian 
f  t'urrirle."  This  form  t»f  vclocijK-de  was  piitj-nted  first  in 
France  by  Louis-,b)>eph  Dineur.  and  in  the  patent  it  was 
simply  called  a  velocipe«le.  It  acquired  the  name,  however, 
of  '.  I'lrrifrrt  and  (lniis>mi.ni\*\  tlTm^ifniu.  This  machine  Wfi,s 
improNed  from  tiuie  tt>  time  in  Kn>;land,  w  here  it  obtained 
the  name  of  dand>  hor."><',  and  soniefimes  of  bobby  horse. 
In  1(^21  it  wa£  modified  in  construction  by  liompertz,  and  a 


I  rack  and  pinion  attachment,  for  aid  by  the  lianda  in  propal« 
I  sion,  applied  to  the  front  wheel. 

In  1819,  a  United  States  patent  wa«*graDt«<l  to  William  K. 
I  Clark«on  for  an  improvement  *' in  the  velocipede."  in  all 
j  the«e  two-wheeled  velocipedes,  however,  the  propulsion  vu 
mainly  by  the  thrust  of  the  feet  alternately  upon  the  grriund 
as  the  rider  sat  ajttride  the  horisontal  bar  or  perch ;  and  it 
was  not  until  1802  or  18^  that  any  mechanical  meaa«  of 
propulsion  was  applied  to  this  arrangement  of  two  wheels  in 
the  sanie  plane,  by  which  the  rider  was  enabled  to  take  his 
feet  off  the  ground,  and  still  propel  and  guide  hi«  vehicle. 
For  later  developments  see  Bicycle. 

Two-wheeled  veUx-ipedes  have  also  been  constructed  with 
the  wheels  abreast,  and  considerable  success  ha$  been  at- 
tained in  the  use  of  this  by  foot  driving  mechanism,  partic- 
ularly in  the  form  known  as  the  *'Otto,'-  in  Kngland.  The 
forms  constructed  and  patented  in  the  United  States  have 
differed  somewhat  in  details  of  construction  from  that  which 
has  achieved  some  success  in  England :  but  now  here  has 
ttiis  form  yet  become  of  any  extended  use  or  comparative 
value. 

Three-wheeled  relocipedes  were  constructed  early  in  the 
century,  and  a«  early  as  1828  were  given  the  more  Epeciie 
name  of  tricycle.  This  variety  of  velocipede,  offering  as  it 
does  by  reason  of  its  three  points  of  support,  the  greatest 
Rteadinesti  of  base  with  least  resistance  of  roadway,  and  the 
lightest  construction  consistent  with  stability  of  ba^.  has 
been  constructed  with  great  variety  of  detail,  and  beconM 
very  much  specialized,  and  widely  used.    See  Trictclc 

Veloci|>ede8  of  four  wheels  have  frequently  been  termed 
quadrocydts,  and  though  at  different  times  ami  in  different 
countries  they  have  been  made  in  considerable  number,  thej 
have  not  been  found  comjmratively  practicable  as  yet,  the 
greater  weight,  friction,  road  obstruction,  and  air  refTlstance, 
making  them  less  desirable  than  the  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

Velooij>edes  constructed  with  more  than  four  wheeb>  have 
been  interesting  chiefly  for  their  phenomenal  or  ingenious 
constniction. 

The  term  vebvipede,  and  the  name«  marine  velocipede, 
water  velocipi'de,  etc.,  have  been  applied  to  machines  for 
travel  by  frM)t  propulsion  on  the  water  as  well,  with  various 
details  of  construction  by  means  of  which  the  rider  wa* 
enabled  to  propel  himself ;  sometimes  with  paddle  w  heeb, 
and  sometimes  with  screw  or  other  propellers  acting  upf.n 
the  water.  The  latent  and  most  successful  of  these  has  by 
misnomer  been  called  '*  marine  bicycle,*"  and  is  at  present 
in  considerable  use  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  two 
tioat«,  4'  or  l^  apart  and  20'  in  length,  connected  by  l«ars. 
and  crank  axle,  with  pedals  for  the  feet  of  the  rider,  an-l 
connecting  mechanism  operating  a  screw  propeller,  and  a 
rudder  operated  by  steering  V»ar,  held  and  worked  after  the 
manner  of  the  steering  mechanism  of  a  bicycle. 

.See  Bicvcii  and  Wheel. 


Aquatic,  Jobert 

Kngl 

Ice,  Amao  .  .  . 
Grant  ,  .  .  . 
Prv>i*lier,  Zoebi  . 
Sled,  Story  .  .  . 
Tricycle,  Ru^^les 


.  *  "  iSW>»iti7Sc  American  -Su/>.,"  12S. 
,  •  "Sr*V«///»r  Amtrtcan  Su/i.,"'  731. 
.  *  ''Sciftttihc  Amer.,^^  xxxv.  .fio- 

*  **Scirntific  Amtrican  Sitp.^*^  12S. 

,  •  *^ Sftfniifi<  Amrrican  Sup.,-  '2ii'25. 

•  ' Srientific  American  Sup.,"  12S. 
•*'Scicntijic  Arnencan,'*  lU.  338. 


Ve-loc'i-pede,  Steam.  At  the  recent  Ind  as- 
trial  Exhibition  at  the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  M. 
Perreaux,  of  Onie,  exhibited  a  stenm  velocij)ede, 
which  is  illustrated  herewith.    Fig.  2503. 

The  generatiir,  the  fireplace,  and  the  motor  are  arranged 
behinilthe  saddle  of  the  velocipe<le,  after  the  manner  of  the 
portmanteau  of  a  hor.M'man.  Chains  or  belt«  tran.<mit  mo- 
ti(tn  from  the  encine  to  the  wheels.  All  the  parts  are  sm.iU, 
v\ell  put  together,  and  very  compact.  The  small  tubular 
boiler  is  cylindrical  and  has  a  capacity  of  aKuit  three  quart*  . 
and  at  the  sides  there  are  two  receptacles  containing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  to  last  during  a  journey  of  tw©  to 
three  hours.  The  pi.>-tou  of  the  engine  is  about  1'  in  diam- 
eter and  has  a  o"  stroke.  The  whole  engine  is  a  mere  play- 
thing, and  yet.  with  a  pressure  of  3A  atmosphere*:,  it  has 
sufboient  power  to  <lrive  the  vebM'ipede  at  a  speed  of  from 
15  to  18  miles  p<>r  hour.  The  fireplace  which  heats  the 
boiler  Is  an  ingenious  novelty,  and  aonsi'^ts  of  a  small  gas- 
ometer fe<l  by  wood  .'•pirit.  The  vapor  of  the  alcohol  issues 
through  holes,  and  gives  a  tlame  endowed  with  great  cal- 
(»ritic  i>ower.  The  fire  is  lighted  at  will,  and  in  a  few  min» 
utes  steam  i.s  up.  A  me(lu»d  is  provided  for  regulating  the 
escai»e  of  the  alcohol  vap<»r,  and  consequently  the  intensity 
of  the  heat.  Externally  the  boiler  is  furnished  with  two 
tubes  rolled  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  so  that  the  steam 
which  IS  proiluced  circulates  through  these  continuouslj , 
and  is  exi»o<ed  directly  to  the  fire  before  entering  the  nu<tor. 
The  st«am  tning  supt«rhcated,  no  water  L«  carried  over  with 
it.  With  a  ^{Me<l  of  IS  miles  an  hour,  the  cost  of  alcohol 
constim«»d  is  from  40  to  •30  cents  (this  calculation,  of  course, 
for  Knince).  This  is  certainly  not  very  economical,  but  it  ia 
very  ])leasanr  to  have  a  horaeunder  ccmtrol  which  eati  only 
when  he  works. 
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Fig.  2508. 


&eam  Velocipede, 


Ve-lom'e-ter.  A  name  given  by  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Durham,  of  Bar  net,  England,  to  a  governor 
for  marine  propeller  engines,  to  prevent  racing  of 
the  screw. 

**EHgineer'^ •  xItI.  190. 

Ve-lon-tine'.  (Fabric.)  A  corded  French 
fabric,  with  fancy  wool  warp  and  merino  wool 
weft. 

Ve-lours'.  {Fabric.)  A  French  goods,  all 
wool. 

Vel'vet.  (Fabric.)  Old  English  velouette,  from 
the  Italian  vellute,  fleecy,  nappy,  and  Latin  vellus, 
a  fleece. 

Ve-neer'.  A  thin  slip  of  wood,  ivory,  stone,  etc., 
cemented  to  the  face  of  ^omeotlier  material  to  form 
an  ornamental  finish  thereto. 

Celluloid  veneers  are  made  by  applying  a  coating 
of  the  celluloid,  colored,  to  imitate  any  desired 
wood  or  metal. 

Veneers  are  cut  in  two  ways,  by  sawing,  and  by  what  is 
termed  a  slicing-machine,  wliich  is  fitted  with  a  sliding 
knife-block  and  a  thin  knife  and  back  iron. 

Ve-neer'  Cut'ter.  The  cutter.  Fig.  2504,  is  a 
slicing  machine,  and  is  fitted  with  a  sliding  knife- 
block,  and  a  thin  knife,  and  back-iron,  and  is  used 
for  cutting  up  blocks  5',  7'  8",  and  10'  wide. 

The  cutter  is  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  lessen  the  shock 
that  might  othenvise  displace  the  woo<i.  The  thin  knife 
with  back  iron  does  away  with  the  ypccial  machine  for 
sharpening,  that  id  a.4ually  nece!<i«Hry.  Whou  the  knife  re.tt 
Lb  unscrewed  from  the  FiulJIe  cure  tihould  be  taken  to  keep 
the  three  pieces,  the  kl)ife-^e^t,  knife,  and  back  iron  to- 
gether. 

In  machines  with  connecting-rod  motion  for  blocks  .3'  3'' 
the  knife  is  square  acro.«8  the  machino  or  under  ;  so  that  the 
fiber  is  cut  along  itj<  whole  length  at  once,  which  in  very 
necessar}'  for  some  kinds  of  wood. 

Fig.  2604. 


In  the  larger  machines  the  cutter  is 
placed  obliquely  so  as  to  diminish  the 
shock,  which  might  displace  the  wood, 
but  in  tbe«e  machines  the  workman 
often  places  the  block  parallel  to  the 
cutter. 

The  thin  knife  with  back  Iron  does 
away  with  the  special  machine  for 
shaq[>ening,  which  i.t  usually  necessary . 
The  wood  should  first  be  steamed  and 
the  workman  should  know  bow  to  set 
it  according  to  the  grain,  to  sharpen 
his  knife  according  to  the  kind  of  wood 
to  be  cut,  and  should  also  wmtch  it  dry- 
ing Tery  closely. 

Veneer  machines  cut  from  10  to  15 
veneers  per  minute  and  from  100  to 
150  to  the  inch,  whereas  the  sawing- 
machine  will  not  cut  more  than  from 
a0to25. 

We  allow  that  for  Tery  perfect  ve- 
neer sawing  is  better,  but  for  work  of 
usual  quality  these  machines  answer 
admicably.  The  power  required  is 
about  4  horse-power  for  the  large  machine ;  the  smaller  one 
can  be  driven  by  hand-power. 

These  machines  are  also  used  for  cutting  veneers  up  to  4 
or  6  mm.,  and  work  very  well. 

Manufacturen  of  small  boxes,  etc.,  profit  immensely  by 
their  use.  In  a  day  of  10  hours,  and  with  horse-power,  such 
a  machine  will  turn-out  3,000  sheets,  4  mm.  thick,  1&'  long, 
by  lOj''  broad. 

These  Teuoers  are  cut  so  cleanly  that  for  common  work 
polishing  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  brick  palace>«  of  Assyria,  Kouyunjik,  for  instance, 
were  veneered  with  slabs  of  coarse  alabaster  or  gypsum  held 
in  place  by  cramps  and  plugs  of  metal  or  wood. 

Each  slab  usually  bore  upon  its  back  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name,  title,  and  descent  of  the  king  forming  the 
same. 

Fig.  2506  is  Arbey's  horisontal  reciprocating  saw  with  a 
single  blade  for  cutting  veneers  and  thin  woods  of  valuable 
timber.     Has  a  rising  face  carriage  with  automatic  intermit- 
tent feed. 
See  VsmcKR  Saw,  p.  2702,  "AfcfA.  DUt.''^ 


Cutter,  Read  . 
Seasoner,  Read  , 


V  e-  n  e  e  r' 
Scra'per.  Bai- 
ley's scraper  or 
plane,  Fi^'.  2505, 
18  an  adjustable 
tool  for 


"JManK/.  *  Builder:'  ix.  222. 
"Afanu/.  i  Builder,''  ix.  238. 

Fig.  2505. 


veneer. 

Vent.  Love's 
liquid  vent.  Fig. 
2507,  is  a  com- 
bined gimlet, 
tubulated  vent, 
and  sample 
pump.  It  i.s  so 
operated  that  as 
the  gimlet  ot>en9 
a  pj\»i>age  through 
the  barrel  a  vent  is 
works  in  the   hollow 


Veneer  CutUr, 


Veneer  Scraper. 

opened  to  the  plunger  that 
stem  of  the  gimlet,  and  a 
sample  is  drawn 
from  the  barrel 
through  the  hol- 
low T  of  the  han- 
dle. 

A  spiral  spring 
within  gradually 
stays  the  piston  at 
the  termination  of  its 
plunge,  the  liquid  en- 
ters the  tube  above 
the  plunger  and  on 
the  removal  of  the 
thumb  the  .xpring  lifts 
the  plunger  and  dis- 
charges the  liquid 
through  the  tube. 

The  instrument  ifl 
transferable  into  a 
siphon  by  detaching 


VK^'T. 
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Fig.  2606. 


Veneer  Saw. 


the  upper  rross-tiiln?  and  nttRchinK  a  siphon  tube  for  the 
pa^san*"  of  the  lii|iiiil  fri-iii  <>iu'  barrel  to  the  otluT.  See  also 
Vfc>r  Falcet,  p.  -J7t»^i,  'Mch.  Dui.'* 

Ven'ti-la'UngSaw. 

One  with  the  web  ])erfo- 
rated  in  n  u  m  e  r  o  u  s 
places,  to  alh)w  circula- 
tion of  air  to  keep  the 
saw  from  healing  and  to 
admit  8Jiw-du«it,  and  tliiis 
prevent  friction  of  the 
saw  in  the  kerf.  —  I/of. 
Ven'ti-la'tioii.  An 
elnhorate  treat i>e.  witli 
iUiist rations,  <»n  ventila- 
tion of  theaters,  hospi- 
tals, seliools,  an(I  pnhlic 
l>nildin;:s  is  in  J.<iI>oh- 
linn's  '' hlrt.  (Irs  Arts  et 
^/<nnlfflcfun  s,**  artiele 
**  WnifiidtioHj"  vol.  iii., 
ed.  1877. 


Butlfr^s     "  Vftttilntion 
Bini./nius.''     lllii^trarril. 

Alk  in  son's     *'J''ricliun 
Air  in    MnifS.''' 

l\n/ier'.\     *'  Mechanics 
Vtntil'ilKin.^' 

Srii  It  >riini  M  'j  * '  Jit  at i mi 
Ventil'ilii'ii." 

Artusirini!:'^  '   f'/iinini't/s  for   Furnaces, 

7'iii'ilinson'M  ^^Wiiniiini;  nnd   Vf  nliUitinn.'- 

irr/Urr's  ''Useful  Hints  nn  Vniiilution .^  Exi)lnnator>- of 
\U  Ifn.iimt  pritu'iplt's.  and  .t«'<*iifnea  to  fucilituti- their  appli- 
catiuu  to  all  kiuUa  of  buiiaiug:>. 


of 
of 
of 
^'«'»'/  Love's  Luiuid  Vent. 


etc. 


Ventilating  blower. 

Knot 

Chimney.  Hinckley     . 

Cowl,  Banner,  Br.  .     . 

liiihn,  Ur.     .     . 

Engine,  mine,  Soe.  de 

Cotiillft,  Yt.  .  .  . 
Kan,  Ptl-^er,  Cer.  .  . 
fan      engine,      .Sucre 

Madame       Colliery, 

Fr •  *^Enpnerr, 

Rooms, /)o^/£r<   .     .    .      " ''       '^ 
Soil  |>ii»es,  Banner  .     . 
Ventilation,       Moosac 

Tunnel.  Doane  .  . 
M.'tlH.a*of,  Pfdjfer 


•**Srientific  Amer.,"^  xxxvii.  243. 

•  ^'Sfientific  Amer.,"  xxzTiii.  210. 

•  ^^E»E:inf^r,"  xli.  ,")1. 

•  **£f»ffinfer,"'  xli.  &S. 

•  ^'En^ineerine,"  XXTlii.  3M. 
•**  Engineer  ;'L  153. 

xlvi.  .^?72. 
Scientific  Amrr.,^'  xxxTii.  321. 
'Scientific  American  Sup.,"  '>'>4. 


•  **  Vnn  Nostrand'sMag.,'''  xtI.,  •)&<. 

^'^Srifnti fie  American   >'«?».,'*  970. 

.^llne      .     ...     .     .      ^^Sdentijic  Arnt^rican,"  xxxr.  [y^ 

Apitaratus,     on     (6 
lii;v)nr.      .     .     .  •  "EjJ^mfer,'' xliT.  332. 

Of     .Madison     Scjuare 
Theater,  New  York 


Coal  Mjines.  Anrire 
Sehoiil:*,   Winsor  . 
Ships      .... 
Sliip  t.oanl       .     . 
Itailway  tunnel.* 
S\-trin'of,<fr'fU     . 
Ventilator,  mine  "Cham 
].ion-      .     .     . 
Chilton  rolliory,  Hr. 
High      lliant.\re    Col 

lierv,  Stevenson 
Thxvnita    tf     Carbiitt, 

Hr 

And  enjrine,  Lirse  . 


*  "  Sri^ntifir  AnifHran  Sup.,"'  S^'^l. 
"  Van  yostrand  s  .Mag.,^^  xix.  -y^. 
"•.'<cirntifi':  Atfierican  iSw/j.,"  lw»6. 
"  Srifntihr  American,"  xxxiv.  UiK 

*  *' Knpinrfrin::,''  x.\i.  .'?27. 

^' ^lentifi'  .AmTican,"  XXT.  154. 

*  "  Scit.ntijic  Amtrican,'''  xlii.  ikJ. 

*  "  hnn  Aire"  XTiii..  Nov.  2.  p.  1. 

*  "Engineering,  '  xxiii.  46S. 

*  '^Engineering,'^  xxTii.  177. 

*"E/i£rirt^<fr,*'xliii.  412. 

*  ''Engineering,'^  xxii.  275* 


Veu'ti-la'tor.    Fior.  2508  represents  Gen.  Bil- 

lino^s's  winj^  fan  ventilator. 

Tlje  ventilator  -ihiift  used  in  connection  with  this  deriee  Is 
eului-ged  Uj»  ii  exteu'V^  upward,  so  that  each  successire  story 


VENTILATOR. 
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of  a  building  may  discharge  into  it  without  interfering  with 
the  proper  ventilation  of  the  lower  stories.  The  cowl  into 
which  the  rentilatiug  shaft  discharges  is  large  and  nicely 

piTot^,  so  that  it 
Fig.  2508.  turns    easily    with 

the  wind.  Its  flar> 
ing  mouth  gives  it 
peculiar  advantages 
over  the  onlinarj' 
form  of  cowl,  so 
that  this  of  itself  is 
a  very  <»f&cient  ven- 
tilator; but  the 
chief  merit  of  this 
device  lies  in  the 
arrangement  of  the 
fan  and  its  propell- 
i  n  g  wind  wheel 
seen  at  the  top  of 
the  cowl. 

All  the  parts  are 
made  to  work  very 
freely  and  with  but 
little  friction.  The 
fans  are  arranged  m> 
as  to  swing  around 
the  inner  periphery' 
of  the  casing,  leav- 
ing an  undisturbed 
central  core,  while 
the  enlarged  hood 
and  vertical  posi- 
tion of  the  fans  of- 
fer  no  resistance 
whatever  to  the  up- 
ward current  of  air 
In  case  the  fan  should  not  be  in  motion.  In  motion  they 
force  the  air  out  through  the  lateral  opening,  thus  producing 
a  vacuum,  aiding  the  natural  draught  or  creating  one  where 
there-  is  none. 

With  the  wing  fan  ventilator  it  is  found  after  many  tests 
that  when  the  wind  is  oot  strong  enough  to  run  the  fan,  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  cowl,  its  enlarged  size,  and  prompt  ac- 
tion in  shifting  itself  to  windward,  will  give  a  regular  cur- 
rent of  from  10(y  to  aCXV  per  minute ;  while  with  a  fair  to 
brisk  wind  to  run  the  fan  the  velocity  will  go  up  to  3(XV  and 
aOfy,  while  with  a  strong  wind  it  often  records  over  50(y,  and 
has  in  several  cases  reached  over  60CK  per  minute.  Six  tests 
nuMie  November  20,  1879,  at  St.  Denis  Hotel,  where  there  is 
a  24''  shaft  capped  with  a  wing  ventilator,  showed  an  aver- 
age of  438^,  being  an  actual  exhaust  of  fully  100,000  cubic 
feet  of  foul  air  per  hour.  December  22, 1879,  in  public  school 
branch  of  No.  15,  Brooklyn,  six  tests  showed  a  current  of  from 
225^  to  357'  per  minute,  with  8  12"  pipes  leading  into  two 
large  pipes  of  24"  each,  showing  an  exhaust  of  over  146,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour,  with  only  a  light  wind  and  no  fires.  Later 
in  the  same  day  the  one  in  Brooklyn  **£kigle  "  building 
showed  a  current  from  230^  to  270^  per  minute.  November  20, 
1879,  the  Irving  Ilouse,  where  there  are  two  of  these  venti- 
lators, one  over  each  tier  of  water-closets,  gave  a  current  of 
625^,  there  being  a  good  breese. 

Ventilator,  Murphy    .     .  •  "Eng  ^  Min.  Jour.,'  xxii.  219. 
Centrifugal     screw, 
Petry    tf  Hecking, 
Oer.    .         .     .     .  ♦  "Engin*eringt^^  xxx.  123. 

•  *'Scuntifie  American  Sup.,''  3932. 


Wing  Fan  Ventilator. 


Pelzer    .     . 

For   chemical  works, 

HaU,  Br.     .    .     . 

Rotary,  Brarher      .     . 

Self-actiDg,  Gilmore  4* 

Oarke,  Br.  .     .     . 

Window,  Sayers      .     . 

Frame,  Sayers    .     . 

Wall   and    cowl,  on 

(16 figs.),  Trewman  **' Engineer,"  xll 


•  ^'Engineer,"'  xliv.  60. 

•  ''Iron  Age;'  xxi.,  Jan.  24,  p.  8. 

•  ''Engineering,''  xxix.  264. 

•  "Scientijic  American,"  xlii.  274. 

•  "Manuf.  4"  Builder,"  xii.  139. 


Ven'ti-la'tor 
Dp-flec'tor. 
On  railway  cars ; 
a  window  so 
hung  as  to  draw 
the  air  to  or 
from  the  inside 
according  to  its 
angular  position 
relatively  to  the 
line  of  motion 
and  to  the  car. 
See  Fig.  2509. 

Ven'ti-la'tor 
Hood.  A  shield 


Fig.  2609. 


Ventilator  Deflector 


over  the  outside  of  a  ventilator  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  sparks,  cinders,  rain,  or  snow.  It  is  some- 
times intended  to  direct  the  current  of  air  either 
into  or  out  of  the  car. 

Ver'meil.    Silver-gilt. 

Ver-nier'  Scale  Sight.  {Rifle.)  A  hind 
siffht  with  a  vernier  scale  for  accurate  adjustment. 
The  peep-sight  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  sdtew ; 
the  scale  on  the  bar  of  the  sight  being  slotted. 

Ver'tic-al  Boil'er.  A  convenient  form  of 
steam  boiler  occu- 

pying    but    small  '    F»«- 2510. 

space  and  well 
adapted  for  those 
of  moderate  size. 
The  cylindrical 
shells  are  now 
rolled  without  lon- 
gitudinal joints, 
which  adds  to  the 
neatness  of  appear- 
ance, avoids  to  that 
extent  the  groov- 
ing and  corrosion 
which    always    be-  ^  ,^ , 

gin   at  the  joints,  ^^     ^ 

and  is  convenient 
for  fixing  the 
mountings. 

There  are  many 
forms :  Multiflue, 
multitube,  hanging 
tube,  cross  tube, 
spiral  tul)e,  etc. 

Fig.  2510  is  a  plain 
form  withont  longitu- 
dinal rivet  joints  either 
on  the  shell  or  fire-box, 
the  boiler  space  being 
all  around  the  furnace 
and  flue.  The  flame 
space  is  crossed  bv  two 
large  tubes  of  6"  or  8" 
diameter,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  cross  and 
the  other  in  longitudi- 
lul  section.     A  man-  Vertical  Boiler. 

hole  is  shown  in  front 

and  mud  hole  at  one  side ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  cover  and 
bridge  for  the  hole  by  which  the  flue  is  reached  to  remove 
scale. 

fitoJktf,  Br •  "En^inrmiig',*  xxix.  147. 

•  "Engineer,"  xlix.  447. 
CocKran^  Br •  "Engineer,"  xlv.  288. 

•  "Engineering,'^  xxvi.  303. 

Talbot,  Bt •••^n^iteenng^,"  xxix.  108. 

Proctor  If  WaUis,  Br •  "Engineer,"  xlviii.  306. 

Double-chambered . 

Smith,  Br •  "Engineering,''  xxvili.  69. 

Tubulous  boiler,  Smith,  Br.  .  *" Engineer,"  xlviii.  24. 
Tubular  flue  boiler,  N. 

Y.  Safety  Steam  Power  C!o.    .  •  "Engineer,"  xli.  209. 

Ver'tic-al  Bor'ing  and  Turn'ing  Ma- 
chine'. The  Beuvant  machine.  Fig.  2511,  swings 
12'  diameter  and  6'  high.  The  face  plate  is  driven 
by  spur  pinion  with  20  changes  of  speed,  and  is  sup- 
ported upon  a  spindle,  with  step  to  sustain  the 
weight,  and  adjusted  vertically  and  laterally,  giving 
steadiness  to  large  work. 

The  tool  slide  has  30"  vertical  or  angular  traverse,  rapid 
hand-motion,  and  counterbalance  carried  on  frame  of  the 
machine.  There  is  self-acting  feed  at  all  angles  and  in 
either  direction,  with  four  changes.  The  cross-head  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  power. 

The  French  vertical  boring  machines  have  their  special 
uses  with  different  kinds  of  borers  and  slides.  They  are 
used  for  routing  sabots  and  gun  stocks.  The  rounded  ends 
of  the  mortise  are  squared  out  by  a  double  chisel  worked  by 
a  lever.  The  French  use  a  simple  hollow  bit,  like  a  pod  bit, 
and  run  the  mandrel  2,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
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Fig.  261L 


Vertical  Boring  nnd  Turning  Machine. 


work.  The  cone-  has 
4  sj>eeds  for  2"  kits, 
and  jLrives  a  w  i  d  o 
rauge  iu  speed  aud 
power  ;  the  spiudle  is 
driven  by  cut  bevel 
gear  (2  'to  1);  the 
arm  carrying  the  lieh 
sliifter  can  be  re- 
volved around  the 
driving;  .shaft  to  suit 
the  direct  ion  of  the 
belt ;  the  table  arm 
has  a  lift  of  20",  and 
can  I  Hi  swung  cutirflv 
around  the  column. 
'J' he  ba<e  is  provided 
with  T  slots  for  secur- 
ing work,  and  the  ta- 
ble is  raised  and  low- 
ered by  a  worm  and 
oblique  rack,  enabling 
the  operator  to  ma- 
nipulate the  table 
when  it  is  loaded.  By 
an  arrangement  o  f 
sheaves  the  spindle 
and  lower  stock  is 
balanced  by  a  single 
weight ;  the  balance 
weight  plays  within 
the  hollow  column. 
See  Upkight  Drill. 

Woodicard. 

•  ''ScienJiJif  Ameriatn 
^t*p.,"  836. 

Ver'tic-al  Mul'- 
ti-flue  Boil'er.    A 


Ver'tic-al  Burr  Mill. 

Silliniairs  vrrfical  burr  stonp  mill,  Fij?.  2/)12,  has  larfje 
OT>('iiinj;s  for  rt'criviriir  hiuI  di^'t•h!Il•^riI»H  the  ^rrist.  It  is  m-viT 
li.iblo  t(»  choke  or  rloa; ;  th»'  ^r.iiii  dn)|)s  from  the  j^hoo  ili- 
re<'tly  into  the  nuliatinf;  orntrifii:;al  feeih-r,  whicli  throws  it 
evenly  lu'twieii  the  stones  on  all  f-ides  alike,  ahovr  as  well  as 
below';  tbll^  for  the  first  time  obviating  a  vital  oljjeetion  to 
all  vertical  mlHs.  In  taking  the  mill  apart  to  (Jr<  ss  the 
Btoiies,  the  foundation  bolts  are  never  disturbed,  aud  each 


2012. 


form  of  l>oiler  with  flue  pipes  extending^  between 
the  crown  plate  of  the  furnace  aud  an  upper  floe 

Fig.  2513. 


Vertical  Burr  Mill. 

ptonc  is  taken  out  sepai^ti'ly.     As  shown  by  the  cut  it  is  w) 
constructed  that  it  may  be  belted  to  from  almost  any  direc- 
tion, above,  below,  or  at  either  .«ide,  as  most  convenient. 
.See  ahso,  Fig.  2316,  p.  1021,  "Mech.  Dict.-^ 

Ver'tic-al  Drill.    The  "  Niles  "  vertical  drill 
is  calculated  for  drilling  from   l.V  to  the  smallest 
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plate,  beiijg  surrounded  by  the  water  in  ihe  boiler. 
See  MuLTiPLUE  Boileb. 

Ver'tlc-al  Steam  ZSn'gine.  Fig.  2613  repre- 
sents Maxim's  automatic  steam  engine. 

The  cylinder  is  2f'  in  diameter  and  ha«  2^"  stroke  of  pis- 
ton. It  is  supplied  with  all  the  attachments  ufied  in  large 
engines,  the  governor  being  inside  the  belt  pulley,  and  oper- 
ating directly  on  the  point  of  cut-off,  enabling  a  small  amount 
of  "team  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work.  The  engine  Ih  ready 
to  work  in  ten  minute^  from  lighting  the  gas,  and  will  run 
all  day  without  any  attention  whatever.  With  a  supply  of 
gas  and  water  it  is  its  own  engineer  and  fireman.  It  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  use  of  dentists,  jewelers,  and  ama- 
teurs. 

Lovegrove's  portable  engine.  Fig.  2514,  occupies  a  floor 
space  of  only  20"'  X  W.  The  boiler  is  IS'Miameier  and  42^' 
high.  It  is  made  of  charcoal  hammered  iron  and  contains  20 
2/'  tubes,  30^'  long,  and  U  tested  to  200  lbs.  pressure,  though 
the  working  pre«j>ure  is  from  60  to  90  lbs.  With  this  boiler 
and  a  cylinder  ^'  diameter  and  ^"  stroke,  is  obtained  a  two 
horse-power.    The  engine  is  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  ac- 

Fig.2514. 


N.  Y.  Safety  Steam  Power 
Co • 


Vertical  Portable  Steam  Engine. 

companimontx  of  pumps,  Talres,  etc.,  complete.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  the  Pickering  governor,  and  the  steam  and  ex- 
hau.xt  connections  are  quite  »hort,  avoiding  expense  in  long 
pipe  and  waste  of  steam.  The  pulley  which  drives  the  gov- 
ernor affonl-  connection  for  the  pump  at  the  same  time.  The 
vertical  i;ui<it's  an;  bolted  to  the  base  plate,  and  are  fitted  up 
in  as  plain  and  sub.«tantial  a  manner  as  possible.  There  is  a 
complete  supply  of  lubricating  valves,  gages,  blow-off  valve, 
etc.  The  fl>  -wheel  is  V2"  diameter  and  3"  face,  and  insures 
steiidine.s.^  of  motion. 

In  the  •*  Shapley  "  vertical  engine  and  boiler,  the  engine 
is  not  attached  to  the  boiler  but  rests  on  the  same  base,  per- 
mitting adjustment  of  the  parts,  if  necessary  while  steam  is 
on.  The  boiler  is  in  two  sections,  the  upper  part  of  which 
serves  as  a  steam  space.  The  fire-box  is  conical  and  from 
it  radial  tubes  communicate  with  an  annular  smoke  space 
having  down-cast  tlues  passing  perpendicularly  through  the 
boiler,  and  conveying  the  products  of  combustion  after  pass- 
ing over  water  lo  the  smokestack,  into  which  the  exhaust 
f  team  is  also  discharged. 
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Ver'tic-al  Ten'on-ing  Ma-chine'.  Faj's 
car  gaining  and  tenoning  machine  has  traversing 
cutters  and  automatic  feed.  The  table  is  low,  and 
the  cutter-heads  are  adjusted  independently  by  a 
screw  to  each,  so  that  they  can  cut  a  tenon  of  the 
desired  thickness,  with  any  proportion  of  shoulders 
within  the  capacity  of  the  maciiino. 

The  back  of  the  upright  stand  carries  a  head  for  gaining  a 
doable  tenon  to  i"  in  length.  This  is  raised  by  a  screw,  and 
can  be  moved  out  of  the  range  of  single  tenoning.  The  side 
of  the  upright  stand  has  a  movable  piece,  which  when  taken 
out  makes  the  whole  length  of  the  tenon  12'^ 

The  belt  that  drives  the  heads  is  retained  at  its  proper  ten- 
sion by  a  sheave  and  weight  in  connection  with  a  binder 
pulley,  that  compensates  for  the  motion  of  the  heads.  The 
table  rests  upon  friction  rollers  that  run  upon  planed  ways, 
one  of  which  has  a  groove  in  which  is  fitted  a  corresponding 
tongue  on  the  table,  to  keep  it  at  a  constant  right  line  with 
the  line  of  the  heads. 

Ver'tic-al  Tube  Coil.  An  arrangement  for 
steam  heating  purposes. 

Ver'tic-al  TnOju-lar  Boil'er.  The  Safety 
Steam  Power  Co.'s  tubular  boiler  has  the  tubes 
pass  at  about  the  water  level,  through  the  baffle 
plate.  A  large  tube  hangs  from  the  center'of  the 
plate,  nearly  to  the  crown  of  the  furnace,  and  an 
annular  space  is  left  around  the  outside  of  the  baffle 
and  between  it  and  the  outer  shell  sufficient  for  the 
easy  escape  of  the  steam  and  water. 

This  arrangement  is  intended  to  stop  the  current 
of  steam  and  water  tending  to  shoot  up  between  the 
tubes,  and  compel  it  to  flow  outward  and  escape  be- 
tween the  baffle  aud  shell,  at  which  poiut  the  ^team 
and  water  separate.  The  steam  is  taken  off  from 
the  center  oi  the  boiler,  and  as  the  steam  U  deliv- 
ered at  the  outer  edge  of  the  baffle  it  must  llow  in- 
ward, between  and  around  the  tubes,  on  its  way  to 
the  engine,  becoming  dried  and  slightly  super- 
heated. 

ViO^ra-tdng  Ap^pa-ra'tus. 

Affecting  chemical  phe- 
nomena, Berlkelot .     .  *  ^^Scientijie  American  Sup.,''  3829. 

ViHara-ting  Ar'ma-ture.  {Electridtij.)  The 
moving  bar  at  the  end  of  the  helix  by  which  the 
circuit  is  opened  or  closed,  automatically  or  other- 
wise. 

Vick'ers  Steel.  {Metallurgy.)  A  steel  made 
by  combining  iron  scrap,  ground  charcoal,  aud 
oxide  of  manganese. 

Vig-net'ter.  A  mode  of  making  vignetters  by 
means  of  gelatiue-chromate  is  :  — 

I  From  a  good  positive  in  black  or  some  non-actinic  color  a 
1  number  of  negatives  of  different  sites  axe  taken,  but  in  do- 
ing this  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  plate  must  not  be 
I 'focused  too  sharply.  Or,  where  suitable  vignettes  are  al- 
'  ready  at  band,  the  negatives  can  be  taken  from  them  directly 
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by  any  conveuieDt  method  ;  either  a  coUoJiou  emulsion  oiay 
be  UBed,  or  chromated  j^latine,  as  described  below.  To  pre- 
pare the  latt«r  a  solution  i^  mnAi^  .f  fliff'  ,  ,  r  nr^-  whjty 
gelatine  In  nixtj  parts  of  WiiTin ,  r,.  ^hlii^-h  I  mm  t^uii*  rd  tk-m- 
mouium  bichromate  are  ad  J  id.  ucid,  whi-u  the  Qltrt  i¥  After- 
ward to  be  drawn  off,  a  left  drc»p!<  nf  (^Lycvriuc  may  bv  in- 
troduced to  make  it  less  brittU\ 

After  filtering  this  solutiiif,  p^mr  It,  »^hik'  ^rili  hot  unJ 
fluid,  on  a  well-cleaned  gla«M  pLatr  .  rare  uiuxt  Uv  tiiJir<n  Ti> 
have  this  plate  placed  in  a  |)0ri:*  ctiy  horlnonmL  pof^itiODp 
which  is  best  effected  by  rettiTig  It  *m  a  Jarii^er  ptar«*  tlmt  ba.^ 
already  been  carefully  leveled.  The  ipiiHatimf  i«olulioii  mnn 
not  b<'  allowed  to  run  over  lin-  pidi'.*  n(  ibe  pljitf,  ut  the  film 
may  turn  out  to  be  too  thin  ;  to  iitvvtut  thi»i  give  iin>  pUtv  u 
rai«eil  edging  of  wax.  Wheu  tbi-  L>hmiiiat«<iJ  ifvUliuf  hnji 
sc-t,  let  the  plate  dry  complrifly  in  a  ^^t^Tk  nod  uimb'ralely 
warm  room. 

Artificial  heat  should  not  W  iL't^nl  in  dr>-JTig,  ej«pecijiiLy 
when  the  film  is  afterward  Ut  hf  tlmuu  ulT  ;  \i\u'U  thi^  if^  iho 
cane,  the  plate  should  first  hv  rul-ln-l  •.vit  uitii  f^^vuhrcil 
talc  or  diluted  ox-gall,  and  ibeii,  an  h^'atmjt.  i\n'  fiiin  vrntily 
tlim  off. 

On   plates  prepared   in  thl-  way   th«> 
copied,  and  that  as  intensely  .i*  iiMi>.^iliik' 
The  copies  cannot  be  too  ioiii-ii«.e,  pnnv 
tivej*    are  quite  black   in 
the  center  of    the    aper- 
ture.     When  they    hare 
been  sufficiently  exposed, 
wa«h  them  several  times 


Fig.  2515. 


uirjfative*  arw  now 
!>>  H  Inng  «;xpoi«urt*. 
hlvA  tbut  the  negu- 


VtNe   Puiltr, 


in  cold  water,  and,  finally, 
with  distilled  water  ;  then 


plunge  them,  while  8till 
wet,  into  a  solution  of  one 
part  lunar  caustic  in  four- 
teen parts  water  acidu- 
lated with  one  part  acetic  acM  Tt  will  now  Vn-  seen 
that  the  film  is  coated  with  ei  i<nM-ipit»t(' itf  jtilver 
chromate,  which  is  in  the  hi(;ln  -I  Av^nt-  uuii  nnUi- 
ic,  and  is  much  den«?r  towar-l  ihi-  *ii|i'  nf  t\it-  iilntc, 
Should  there  be  a  trace  of  chn<tiiiuni  mil  \i-U,  hj-  U 
often  the  case,  it  is  ol  noimiMa-tntH'c  ;  on  lin-  rtni- 
trary,when  really  intense  vi^iMtitM  are  ruifuinil,  it  l«n»t 
necessary  to  thon>ughly  wa^h  «-iir  tho  chroiniutii  ^Jllt,  But 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requiniit  rrttH'imniu'S  in  tyn'  i"«nEir 
of  the  plate,  the  whole  of  th.  ^iJv^  r  nitrvit  njii-(  tlr^t 
washed  out,  and  then  »  soft  asil  sf  rcnii:  hair  liru-h  iliiiwii 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Thij*  U  \^u^>vvl  mcr  [bt  ^.Utt  m  jH]  .t, 
few  rapid  strokes  in  a  circular  direction  from  the  center 
outward  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  shading,  and  the 
plate  is  then  quickly  rin^^ed.  With  a  little  skill  a  great  va- 
riety of  effects  may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  any  re- 
quired dejjrree  of  shjwiing. 

After  <irying,  the  film  Is  coated  with  a  little  castpr  oil  col- 
lodion, and  then,  if  it  be  desinxl  to  draw  it  off,  with  a  hot 
twenty  jHTcent.  solution  of  gi'latine  to  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  jflycerine  ha.-*  iMen  acltled.  The  plate  must  be  laid 
horizontal,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  to  the  solu- 
tion facilitates  its  flowing.  When  the 
gelatine  is  set,  the  plate  is  placed  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  dry,  and  it  is  again 
coated  wirh  trnmc  thin  collodion  ;  the 
edges  are  then  cut  through,  and  the  film 
is  drawn  off. 

Vi-gogne'.  (Fabric.)  A  8ilk- 
and-wool,  or  an  all-wool  French 
dres8  jjoods. 

Vig'o-rite.  A  nitro-plycerine 
explosive,  manufactured  at  Marquette. 

Rjorkmann,  of  Ptftrkholm,  Sweden,  gives  the  following 
recipe  tor  tho  manufacture  of  the  new  rxplosive,  viporitf  : 
Mix  in  a  wfMxlen  or  rubber  ve8.«el  5  to  2<>  parts  of  sugar  or 
niolassrs,  25  t(.  :3()  pnrtn  of  nitric  acid,  and  50  to  7o  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Z't  to  .t(i  parts  of  this  mixture,  called  nitro- 
liiu',  are  mixed  with  15  to  36  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  and 
16  to  35  i>arts  of  cellulose. 

Vi-nasse'.  The  residuum  of  the  wash  in  the 
still  after  distillation. 

(Beet-root.)  The  residuum  of  the  distillation  of 
fernienteil  beet-root  niohijwea. 

Vine  Pull'er.  A  machine  for  extracting  vines, 
Fip.  2515.  A  pair  of  double-prip  pinchors  liaiij:  bv 
a  chain  from  a  double  pivoted  lever  that  surmounts 
a  truck-frame. 

Vine  Shear.    See  Pruning  Shears. 

Vine'yard  Bisse.  A  French  double  vinevard 
plow. 

Vine'yard  Cul'ti-va'tor.     Fig.  2516  repre- 


ss nts  a  cultivaiur  ns  used  in  the  vineyard*  od  the 
Continent  of  Euroj»e. 


Vineyard  Cuitwator. 

A  combined  horse-hoe  and  rake,  Fig.  2517,  in 
use  as  a  cnltivator  in  French  vineyards. 

Cml,  Ross "A/in.  4r  5c.  iV««,"xxxvii.e9. 

Vine'yard  Im'ple-ments.    Dr.  Knight's  re- 
Fig.  2517. 


Horse  Hoe  and  Rake. 

port  on  agricultural  implements  at  the  Paris  ^^Pp- 
sition  of  1878  (see  ** Paris  Exposition  (1878)  /fe- 
ports"  vol.  v.,  pp.  216-223)  describes  and  illustrates 
the  following :  — 

Vineyard  plow,  MorntUr  Chawnier     ....  France. 

Dechansseuse,  Renault- Gouin France. 

Rechausseuse,  Renault- Gomn France. 

Plow  for  hilly  ground,  Moreau- Chaumier  .     .  France. 

Vineyard  plow, /i^naii/f-Goum France. 

Double  mold-hoard  plow,  Morfatt-C%aiimt>r  .  France. 
Gang  plow  for  vineyards,  Renault-  Gouin  .  .  France. 
Vineyard  plow  of  Burgundy,  Renault-  Gouin  .  France. 
Vineyard  horse-hoe,  Souehu-Pinet     ....  France. 

Vineyard  harrow,  Souehu-Pinet France. 

Semper  and  rake,  Renault-  Gouin  ....  France. 
Machine  for  crushing  and  stalking  grapes, 

Chat^anette .  France. 

Grape  crusher,  Meixmoron  de  DombaaU  .  .  France. 
Grape  mill,  MabiUe  Frires    ....  .  France. 

SeealfloPRiss. 
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Vi'no-sal-o-rim'e-ter.  The  vino-salorimeter 
is  a  modification  of  the  old  colorimeter  'of  Pay  en, 
bat  its  dimensions  are  much  smaller,  and  the  addi< 
tion  of  the  micrometer  screw  allows  the  dt  pth  of  tJie 
layer  of  wine  to  be  measured  with  accuracy. 

Vi'o-lin.  For  history  of  the  violin  in  the 
United  States,  see  report  of  H.  K.  Oliver  on  (Vroup 
XXV.,  in  vol.  vii.  of  *' Centennial  Exkhhstim*  fit, 
ports t*  p.  48. 

The  President  de  Broflses,  "  £n  /to/iV 
(1728),  mentions  a  virtuoso  in  Florence,  Tag- 
Dani.  '*  II  a  invents  une  clef  aux  violons 
faites  eomme  celles  des  fliktes,  qui  K'abaisse 
8ur  les  cordes  en  poussant  le  meuton,  et  fait 
la  sourdine ;  il  a  asses  ajout^,  sous  le  chera- 
)et,  sept  petite  cordes  de  cuiTre,  et  je  ne  sals 
oombien  d'autres  mierrct^s.*'  1.  272,  ed. 
185S,  Didier,  Piiris. 

The  invention  of  laying  the  strings  over 
and  above  each  other  is  certainly  a  very  old 
one.  Even  before  the  invention  of  the  ham- 
mer-piano there  was  added  to  the  bass  strings 
of  the  old  clavichord  a  string  sounding  the 
higher  octave.  This  string  was  fastened  upon 
a  bridge  which  is  situated  ).>elow  the  lower 
strings  upon  the  soundiug-board.  Various 
experiments  to  utilize  the  crossing  of  the 
strings  failed  utterly,  so  that  even  authors 
of  repute  believed  that  strings  lying  above 
each  other  throw  their  respective  vibrations 
faito  confusion.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
ease,  as  is  sufficiently  proven  by  ilelmholts's 
analysis  of  the  system  of  sound-waves.  This  is  done  no 
more  when  lying  above  each  other  than  by  strings  lying  side 
by  side. 

The  Vina  of  India  has  an  antiquity  of  2,500  years  at  least. 
The  bow  is  claimed  to  have  been  invented  in  India. 

Pocket    .     .    .     .  •''Manufacturer  if  BuUder^''^  f'm.\^l. 

Vifl-co-sim'e-ter.  The  viscosimeter  is  the 
name  given  to  an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  viscosity  of  a  sample  of  beer  can  be  determined. 

It  consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  funnel-shaped  vessel, 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  so 
tliat  the  internal  diameter  is  a^  fine  as  a  capillary  tube.  A 
certain  quantity  of  distilled  water  being  placed  in  the  funnel- 
shiiped  reservoir,  a  determination  is  made  of  the  quantity 
which  will  run  through  in  a  ^ivcn  time,  say  five  minuter  ; 
for  example,  we  will  assume  this  to  be  21  cubic  centimeters; 
the  same  quantity  of  the  beer  to  be  tested  is  then  placed  in 
the  instrument,  and  an  observation  made  of  the  quantity 
mnnlng  through  in  the  same  time,  we  will  suppose  this  to 
have  been  15  cubic  centimeters.  This  viscosity  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  flowing  through  the  tu1>e 
in  a  given  time ;  taft^ing  the  viscosity  of  water  at  1,000,  we 
have  the  following  proportion  :  — 

15  :  21  :  :  1000 :  V. 
V  =  14<X). 

Many  precautions  have,  of  course,  to  be  taken ;  all  deter- 
minations must  be  made  at  the  same  temperature,  and,  if 
possible,  at  the  same  barometric  pressure ;  any  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  should  be  previously  removed  from  the  beer, 
by  shaking  a  portion  of  it  in  a  bottle  until  no  more  gas  is 
given  off ;  if  the  beer  is  at  all  thick  it  must  be  filtered,  other- 
wise some  of  the  suspended  particles  may  mechanically  close 
up  the  capillary  tube.  The  determination  of  the  viscosity 
of  beer  Is  of  value  for  many  purposes,  for  any  great  excess  U 
an  anfavorable  sign.  Any  tendency  toward  **  ropiness ''  can 
be  detected  by  this  instrument.  It  would  also  probably  be 
of  considerable  value  to  the  practical  brewer  for  testing  his 
worts^  with  the  view  of  determining  the  dextrine  ratio.  A 
dextnnous  wort  will  run  through  much  slower  than  a  8ao> 
charine  wort,  and  we  think  some  very  useful  results  might 
be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument.  Its  construction 
is  very  simple,  and  any  one  with  but  a  slight  experience  in 
chemical  manipulation  may  make  one  for  himself. 

Viae. 

Fig.  2518  represents  flalKs  sudden  grip  vim.  It  is  intended 
to  save  the  time  used  in  operating  a  screw  vise.  The  mova- 
ble jaw  and  sliding  bar  are  cast  in.  one  piece,  with  a  hollow 
chamber  below,  to  contain  the  working  parts  of  the  vise. 
The  stationary  jaw  is  so  cast  that  the  sliding  bar  fits  into  it. 
and  with  a  base  to  fit  the  swivel  plate.  The  lever  has  two 
disk-like  portions  on  each  side  to  fit  into  recesses  in  the 
under  part  of  the  movable  jaw,  and  having  frictional  sur- 
fikoes  around  the  peripheries.  A  buid  retains  the  lever  in 
the  recess,  and  an  adjustable  screw  rnrulatee  the  tension  of 
the  band. 
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Smith's  heavy  chilled  V>e.-im  vi^^e  is  one  with  sufficient 
weight  of  metal'  to  give  It  the  inertia  of  an  anvil.  The  jaws 
move  parallel  so  as  to  take  a  firm  hold. 

Stevens's  vertical  and  horizontal  vise.  Fig.  2519,  here  illus- 
trated, is  so  hung  upon  an  angular  swivel  that  a  half  revolu- 
tion upon  its  base  brings  the  jaws  from  a  vertical  position 
to  a  horizontal  position.  In  their  pa8.^e  from  one  position 
to  the  other,  the  jaws  occupy  every  angle  of  inclination,  and 
the  vifie  may  bo  fastened  to  its  base  in  any  position.  Our 
illustration  represents  a  jeweler's  portable  or  olamp  vise,  ' 

Fig.  2619. 


VfTtieal  or  Horixcntal  Vise. 

arranged  to  fasten  to  any  table  without  marring  it.  The 
two  plates  of  the  swivel  are  faced  true,  and  held  together 
very  firmly  by  a  central  bolt,  which  may  be  made  fast  by  a 
tenpenny  nail  as  a  lever  to  turn  the  bolt.  The  larger  vities 
turn  upon  a  large  cylindrical  bearing  which  projects  into 
the  lower  plate,  the  plates  and  bearing  l^ing  turned  true,  and 
the  binding  bolt,  or  nut,  is  turned  by  any  wrench  beneath 
the  bench.  It  may  be  changed  from  one  position  to  the 
other  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  Prentiss  vise.  Fig.  2520,  has  a  back  jaw  that  Is  adjust- 
able and  in  use  instantaneously  conforms  by  automatic  ae- 
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Angle  Vise. 

tion  to  anr  anf^le,  AdjuRte  itielf,  and  maken  firm  the  object 
held,  whether  it  be  fitraight,  beTcled,  or  wedge-shaped.  Or, 
if  denired,  by  inwrting  the  pin  A,  the  jaw  become^  fixed  and 
imnioTable,  thiiH  making  a  perfect  parallel,  or  solid  jaw  r\»e. 

The  adju«table  jaw,  rei«ting  and  working  a«  it  doea  upon 
and  against  the  nolid  bo4ly  of  the  vise,  i§  thereby  rendered 
abHolutely  a«  litrong  and  durable  aM  the  old  permanent  jaw. 
By  means  of  the  new  patent  swivel  l)ottom  this  vise  may  be 
readily  adjusted  to  any  angle,  right  or  left,  at  will  of  opera- 
tor, by  simply  raiding*  rachet-pin  /?,  which,  on  being  freed, 
is  instantly  forced  home  by  a  spring,  rendering  the  vise  solid 
and  firm  as  if  .stationary. 

See  also  under  Si'ddbn-orip  Vise. 

The  following  arc  the  names  of  vises  of  rarious  designs  :  — 

Parallel  bench  vl.«e,  round  jaws. 

Swivel  bench  vise,  round  jaws,  with  caat-steel  anril. 

Oral  slide  bench  vise. 

Round  slide,  double  swivel  bench  rise.  • 

Swivel  bench  vise,  swivel  jaw. 

New  model  swivel  bench  vise. 

Sudden -grip  bench  vise. 

Improved  swivel  bench  vise.* 

Stationary  parallel  bench  vise. 

"  Rapid  Transit"  parallel  bench  rise. 

*'  Rapid  Tranjiit  *'  swivel  bench  vise. 

"  Rapid  Transit "'  woo^lworkers*  bench  rise. 

Woodworkers'  parallel  bench  vises. 

Woodworkers'  .«wivel  bench  vise. 

Woodworkers"  swivel  bench  vi.«»e,  with  swivel  jaw. 

"  xlii.  42. 

"  xxi.,  May  2.  p  25. 

Amrriran,"  xxxiv.  hA. 
Atnrrican,"  xxxix.  H70. 

Afneriran,'^  xlii.  51. 

Avirrkan,''  xlii.  UW. 

"  Vienna  Exp.  Rept.,^' 


Nfwtll      .... 

'  'Engineer,'' 

Simpson  .... 

''Iron  Ai:e, 

Smtth  .     .    ,     ,     . 

"  Sfirnttfir 

Starke  V 

• 

'Srifntifir  . 

Zanettt      .... 

.  • 

^'Scientific 

And  anril  drill.    . 

• 

"■  Srientifir 

Bench,  HaU       .    . 

,     .  • 

Thurfton's 
iii.  257. 

Parallel,      Fishtr 

* 

yprns     .      .     .     . 

• 

*  Scientific 

Parallel,  Simpson     . 

• 

'Iron  Ai;e, 

Penfiehl     .     .     .     . 

* 

'Iron  Ai:e,' 

Sinclair          , 

• 

'Iron  At:'' 

Solomon    .     .     .     . 

• 

'Scientific  , 

Stevens      .     .     .     . 

• 

Thui  stones 

iii.  295. 

Swivel-jaw,  Bonney  . 

• 

'/ro»i  Age^' 

American,^"  x\.  7. 
"  xvii.,  .Ian.  27,  p.  20. 
"'  xvii.,  March  30,  p.  1, 
"  xix.;  March  1,  p.  IS. 
Atnericnn,'''  xxxix.  3iH), 
'  Vienna  Exp.  Uept.," 

"  xxii.,  Nov.  14,  p.  5. 

Vise  Cap.  A  bras.**  cap  for  the  upper  sectioD 
(the  contact  edge)  of  a  vise. 

Vise  Clamp.  A  device  with  serrated  jaws  for 
holding  pipes,  rods,  etc. 

Viae  Clamp.  A  clamp  for  temporarily  fasten- 
ing the  vise  to  the  bench  or  other  object  to  which  it 
is  attached. 

Vis-i-om'e-ter.  An  instrument  by  which  to 
determine  the  numbers  of  len«i*s. 

A  pro]><)sed  formula  of  procedure  is  in  multiply- 
ing tne  distance  of  normal  vision  (12°)  by  the  dis- 
tance of  distinct  vision,  and  dividing  the*  pro<luct 
by  the  difference  l>etween  the  two. 

Vode.  (Fdhric.)  An  all-wool  French  dress 
fabric  made  for  religieuses. 

Volley    Gun.      {Ordnance.)      See  Mitrail- 

LBUR. 

Volt.     (Electricity,)     The  practical  unit  of  elec- 


tro-motive force.  Equalfl  one  hundred  million  abso* 
lute  units  of  potential  I  Tolt  =  10»  (C.  G.  S.).  — 
(i  or  don. 

Vol-ta'ic  Ar-ma-dillo.  {SuraicaL)  A  bat- 
tery of  plates  in  a  belt  or  sole,  linked  together  so 
as  to  resemble,  in  a  degree,  the  cuirass  of  an  arma- 
dillo. 

Vol-ta'ic  Pen'ciL  There  is  at  the  present 
time  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  industry  to  which 
electricity  is  not  lending  its  aid.  Art,  however,  has 
thus  far  received  but  little  benefit  from  this  source, 
if  we  except  the  application  of  electricity  to  electro- 
metallurgy. 

An  important  discovery,  however,  has  just  been  made  ia 
Paxis,  by  M.  Bellet,  whose  invention  consists  of  a  voltaic 
pencil,  by  the  use  of  which  designers  and  draughtsmen  may 
be  enabled  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  aid  of  the  engnver. 
The  editors  of  '^EUetricitt  *'  state  that  they  hare  examined 
beautiful  proofs  of  lithographs  and  etchings  obtained,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  engraver,  by  the  effect  of  a  voltaic  arc 
produced  at  the  point  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success  the  inventor  has  taken  out  patents  tn 
various  countries,  and  a  companv  has  been  formed  to  carry 
out  the  process,  which  will  soon  be  placed  before  the  public 
At  present  there  are  being  prepared  models  of  a  series  of 
apparatus  which  will  allow  any  artist,  however  ignorant  of 
the  mysteries  of  electricity,  to  reproduce  immediately,  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  artisan,  the  most  delicate  and  com- 
plicated drawings;  and  this,  too,  by  a  ver>-  simple  process 
and  at  a  very  moderate  price.  By  a  slight  modification  of  the 
svstem  thei«  may  be  produced:  1.  Stencils  analogous  to 
those  produced  by  the  Edison  pen  ;  2.  Lithographs ;  8-  Etch- 
ings :  4.  Stereotypes  for  typographical  work.  The  initiaton 
of  this  discovery  are  confident  that  an  entire  revolution  will 
take  place  in  the  process  of  illustrating  papers  by  means  of 
their  electrographv.  Either  copper  or  line  plates  may  be 
used-  A  late  number  of  '^Nature  ''  describes  the  modus  op- 
erandi as  follows :  A  thin  sheet  of  paper  is  attached  to  the 
plate.  One  of  the  poles  of  a  Rhumkorff  machine  is  connected 
to  the  plate,  and  the  other  pole  to  the  top  of  the  pen.  The 
electricity  then  runs  through,  making  a  spark  which  perfo- 
rates the  paper  in  whatever  direction  the  artist  directs  the 
pen.  Aii  soon  as  the  drawing  is  finished,  the  paper  is  rubbed 
over  with  greasy  ink,  laid  on  with  an  ordinary  roller.  The 
paper  is  removed,  and  the  plate  is  dipped  into  the  acid, 
which  cuts  away  those  portions  not  protected  by  the  ink. 
The  light  of  the  spark  is  said  to  be  sufllcient  for  the  artist, 
even  when  he  works  in  a  dark  room  ;  and  the  pen  is  stated 
to  be  as  manageable  as  an  ordinary  pencil. 

Vol-ta'ic  Pile.  {Electricity.)  A  number  of 
disks  of  silver  or  copper,  wet  cloth  or  zinc,  in  the 
order  named.  Invented  by  Volta  in  1800.  See 
Fig.  6990,  p.  2714,  **Mech,  bict." 

Also  •  "Scientific  American  Supnlemmt,'^  2489. 

Niaudet.  American  translation,  2. 

Ayrton  tf  Perry,  ''Emgiisk  AfecAomc,"  xxvii.  185. 


Vo  1  - 1  a  m'e- 
ter.  Fig.  2521 
represents  a  det- 
onating voltam- 
eter. 

The  following  ex- 
periment, due  to  M. 
Bertin,  is  but  little 
known,  yet  Is  ex- 
ceedingly interest- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it 
puts  on  evidence  cer- 
tain phenomena  con- 
necte<i  with  the  po- 
larization of  elec- 
trodes which  always 
tiike  place  under  dif- 
fcrent  conditions. 
The  simple  appara- 
tus, represented  in 
the  engraving,  con- 
sists of  an  inverted 
bell  ghws,  G,  closed 
with  a  cork,  through 
which  pass  two  pla- 
tinum wires  provided 
at  their  ends  with 
broad  platcb,  H  O, 
of  the  same  metal. 
It  is  supported  l^  a 
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giMii  tube,  r,  open  at  both  ends,  and  fixed  in  the  cork 
which  clofiea  the  mouth  of  a  test  glass  E.  Two  wires  from 
the  batteries  are  connected  with  the  platinum  wires  by 
means  of  ordinary  binding  screws.  The  bell  glas9  G  is 
filled  with  water  acidulated  with  one  tenth  of  its  Tolume 
of  sulphuric  acid.  If  this  mixture  be  now  decomposed  by  a 
strong  current  from  a  Bunsen  battery  of  60  elements,  the 
water  will  be  seen  to  lower  very  rapidly  ;  and  when  the 
bell  glass  is  almost  full  of  gas,  the  mixture  will  detonate 
spontaneously,  and  be  seen  to  take  fire.  This  experiment  is 
not  attended  with  any  danger  whatever ;  the  recompoeition 
of  the  products  of  electrolysis  takes  place  immediately,  and 
during  the  passage  of  the  current.  It  is  necessary  that  thirt 
polarisation  current  should  liave  a  certain  tension  ;  the  phe- 
nomenon does  not  take  place  with  a  battery  of  80  elements, 
but  is  at  once  spontaneously  produced  when  the  20  elementn 
that  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  complement  are  added. 
With  80  elements,  instead  of  a  detonation,  there  will  be  ob- 
served a  phenomenon  of  a  different  nature,  but  none  the 
less  curious.  The  water,  which  at  first  lowers  very  rapidly 
to  some  millimeters  below  the  platinum  plates,  all  at  once 
stops,  in  spite  of  the  disengagement  of  gas  on  the  wiren. 
The  plates  recompose  above  what  the  wires  decompose  below. 

By  using  pure  water  the  decomposition  takes  place  more 
slowly,  and  the  detonation  is  not  produced,  even  with  60<^ 
Bunsen  elements.  Still,  a  curious  phenomenon  ix  produced : 
the  water  lowers  to  the  base  of  the  plates,  auU  then  does 
nothing  but  oscillate  between  the  base  and  top  of  these. 
The  water  is  decomposed  below  and  reoomposed  above.  A 
weaker  current,  of  30  elements,  decomposes  the  whole. 

These  curious  phenomena  are  due  to  the  polarisation  of 
the  electrodes  and  not  to  the  catalytic  force  of  the  platinum, 
for  they  may  be  obtained  with  electroden  of  various  metals. 

Edison **Manu/,tr  BuHder,''x.2aO. 

Detonating,  Bertin,  Ft.  .  •  '*  Engineer,*'  xlvi.  12a 
Exploding,  Bertin     .    .  •  "  TfUgraphic  Joumal,^^  Ti.  809. 

Vo-lute'  Spring.  A  spring  made  of  a  fiat  bar 
of  steel  coiled  with  a  kind  of  scroll  resembling  the 
volutes  used  as  an  ornament  in  the  capitals  of  an- 
cient Koman  and  Grecian  architecture.  The  coil 
is  made  in  a  conical  form  so  that  the  spring  can  be 
compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  around 
which  it  is  coiled. 

Vul'can-ite.  Sulphide  of  caoutchouc ;  sul- 
phur and  india-rubber. 

India-rubber  in  its  crude  state  becomes  soft  when  subjected 
to  heat,  and  very  hard  and  rigid  when  exposed  to  severe  cold ; 
but,  by  the  vulcanising  process  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Qoodyear,  —  which  consists  of  incorporating  with 
the  rubber  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  subjecting  it 
to  from  250^  to  900^  of  heat  for  several  hours,  —  it  b  ren- 
dered uniformly  elastic  when  exposed  to  the  most  intense 
cold  or  to  any  reasonable  degree  of  heat.  Steam  "  heaters  " 
for  Tulcaniziiig  axe  of  cylindrical  form,  ft'  to  &  in  diameter 
and  over  60^  long.  Theae  heaters  are  of  vmrought  iron,  one 
end  opening  on  hinges,  and  through  this  open  end  the  goods 
to  be  vulcanized  are  run  in  on  a  railway  carriage.  The  end  or 
door  is  then  closed,  and  the  steam  let  on  and  maintained  at  the 
proper  temperature,  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  thermometers 
placed  in  the  top  of  the  heater,  until  the  articles  in  it  are  I 
thoroughly  vulcanised.  Vulcanizing  under  the  pressure  of 
metallic  molds  or  sheets  imparts  to  the  articles  so  vulcanised 
a  solidity  and  quality  not  other%vi5e  obtainable.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  rubber  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and 
various  metallic  oxides  —  chiefly  lead  and  zinc  —  are  com- 
bined with  it ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  depending  on  the 
degree  of  elasticity  and  other  properties  required  in  the  arti- 
cle to  be  nuuiufactured ;  and  to  judiciously  combine  these 
substances  with  the  rubber  in  suitable  proportions  to  pro- 
duce the  de.'iired  end,  as  well  as  in  properly  vulcaniring  it 
afterwards,  requires  grvat  experience  and  Kktll.  A  certain 
degree  of  houe.«ty  nn  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  is  aUo  es- 
sential to  abstain  from  introducing  more  adulterating  .oub- 
stances  into  his  "  compounds,*"  ^d  thu'i  cheapen  the  prod- 
uct at  the  expense  of  its  quality  :  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  this  latter  practice  is  carried  to  excess  by  some  ignorant 
or  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  whose  aim  appears  to  be  to 
make  —what  always  proves  very  expensive  to  the  consumer 
~a  low  priced  article  regardless  of  its  quality,  with  a  view 
of  understelling  more  reputable  and  skillful  manufacturers. 

It  is  a  common  error  with  persons  not  conversant  with  the 
subject,  to  suppose  that  rubber  in  being  manufactured  is 
treated  with  solvents,  and  can  therefore,  if  necessary,  be  run 
into  a  mold  like  molten  lead ;  but  this  is  entirely  a  mistake, 
as  I'ince  Mr.  Goody  ear's  invention  of  vulcanizing  rubber  no 
solvents  have  been  used  in  its  manufacture,  the  entire  mix- 
ing being  done  by  the  operations  of  machinery.  aft«r  the 
manner  of  mixing  dough  for  bread ;  and  at  no  stage  of  the 
process  up  to  the  time  of  vulcanising  is  the  rubber  softer 
than  stiff  dough,  and  consequently  it  has  to  be  pressed  and 
Bolded  into  the  various  forms  required. 


Vul'can-ised  Fi'ber.  Paper,  paper  pulp,  or 
other  vegetable  fibrous  substance  that  nas  oeen  so 
pre]}ared  by  saturation,  and  coating  with  chloride 
of  zinc,  or  chlorides  of  tin,  calcium,  magnesium,  or 
aluminum,  etc.,  as  to  give  it  in  a  measure  metaJlic 
toughness  and  strength. 

Vul'can-iBed  Glaes.  This  invention  consists 
in  the  sudden  cooling  of  all  kinds  of  glass  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature  at  which  they  must  be 
worked),  at  a  temperature  relatively  high  in  rela- 
tion to  their  qualities,  by  plnn^^ng  them  into  baths 
composed,  when  the  glass  consists  chiefly  of  silicates 
of  potassa  and  of  lead,  of  the  foUowing'substances : 
cheap  oils  or  fats,  and  by  preference  parafline 
heated  from  450®  to  550°  F. ;  glycerine,  amoufi" 
other  advantages,  is  not  so  liable  to  catch  fire,  ana 
has  more  favorable  properties  in  regard  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  ^]aas  has  to  be  worked ;  gly- 
cerine can  easily  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
480°  F.,  which  is  its  boiling  point,  when  an  addition 
of  basic  salt  raises  its  boiling  point  to  a  constant 
temperature  of  530®  to  600°  F.  The  silicates  of 
potassa  and  lime,  and  the  silicates  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  lime,  require  a  much  higher  temperature. 
Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  boiling  at  600°  to  640®  F. 
can  be  used  with  advantage.  The  silicate  of  soda 
and  of  lime,  which  melts  at  1,200®  to  2,300®  F.,  must 
be  cooled  in  melted  salt})eter,  or  in  an  alloy  of  met- 
als composed  of  antimony  and  tin,  which  *melts  at 
460®  to  680®  F.,  while  for  the  silicates  of  borax  and 
baryta  the  cooling  has  to  be  done  by  an  amalgam 
of  lead  and  antimony,  the  melting  point  of  which  is 
750®  F. 

Vul'can-iz-ing.  In  vulcanizing  caoutchono 
the  purified  and  masticated  gum  is  kneaded  on 
warm  rolls  with  the  proper  proportion  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Other  substances,  as  whiting,  white  lead, 
litharge,  zinc  oxide,  disintegrated  refuse  rubber 
(vtdcanized),  etc.,  are  often  added  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  product  and  economize  the  more 
costly  caoutchouc.  Lead  compounds  blacken  the 
goods  through  the  formation  oi  lead  sulphide. 

The  heating  or  Tulcanixing  is  conducted  In  strong  cast-iron 
cylinders,  one  end  of  which  is  movable  and  serves  as  a  door. 
The  goods  to  be  vulcanised  are  loaded  upon  a  car  and  run  in 
upon  a  railway  extending  along  th't  bottom  of  the  chamber. 
Powdered  steatite  (soapstone)  is  freely  used  to  prevent  adhe- 
sion of  the  different  articles,  the  goods  often  being  packed 
in  boxes  flUedwith  this  substance.  When  the  heater  is 
charged  and  the  door  made  fiut,  high  pressure  steam  is  ad- 
mitted until  the  desired  temperature  is  attained.  This  varies 
somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  articles — according  to 
Dr.  Chandler,  fire  hours  at  240^  Fab.  is  said  to  hv  the  temper- 
ature for  fire  hose.  In  factories  where  smaller  articles  are 
made,  the  goods  are  generally  ex^wsed  in  the  heaters  for  four 
to  four  and  one  half  hours,  the  temperature,  at  first  about 
250^,  gradually  being  augpiented  to  275^  Fah.,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  operation.  A  temperature  exceeding  280°  Fah. 
injures  the  goods.  Hard  rubber,  vulcanite,  or  ebonite  differs 
from  ordinary  vulcanised  ruliber  only  in  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  sulphur  enters  into  its  composition  and  the  Tul- 
canixing process  is  conducted  at  a  more  elevated  temperature. 
U.sually  the  caoutchouc  has  incorporated  with  it  half  its 
weight  of  sulphur :  but,  as  in  the  preparation  of  soft  rub- 
ber, various  foreign  substances  —  metallic  sulphides  and  ox- 
ides, shellac,  a:?pbaltum,  etc-  — are  often  added.  Mixed  with 
a  lithaii^  it  txrcomes  very  black ;  with  sulphide  of  mercury 
(vermilion),  bright  red  ;  and  composition  similar  to  the  red 
vulcanite  used  for  dental  purposes  is  prepared  with  six  parts 
of  sulphur,  sixteen  of  caoutchouc  and  eleven  or  twelve  of 
vermilion. 

The  vulcanizing  operation  is  usually  conducted  at  t«m- 
peratures  increasing  from  275^  Fah.  to  di>o^  Fab.,  the  time 
raqulrad  behig  about  six  hours.  The  articles  are  packed  in 
steatite  or  supported  in  water  trays  in  the  vuloaniser,  and, 
if  to  present  a  glossy  exterior,  are  sometimes  enveloped  In 
thick  tin  foil. 

Thin  sheets  of  rubber  or  small  artiolee  are  somettmes  vul- 
canized by  what  is  called  the  cold  proceBs  ( Parks *s).  In  this 
the  caoutchouc  is  simply  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  forty 
parts  of  carbon  disulphide  or  bensolene  and  one  part  of  sul- 
phur chloride.  It  is  next  planed  in  a  room  heated  to  70^ 
Fah.,  and  when  all  the  carbon  sulphide  has  been  volatiUied 
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the  proeea  Is  fn  »o  far  eomptote  that  It  \b  only  nqvisite  to 
boil  the  material  in  one  pound  of  caoitlc  potaah  in  about  2 
gallona  of  water,  the  Tulcaniaed  raoutchoae  being  next 
waahed  to  remore  ezeese  of  alkali.  The  xwoiti  of  this  treat- 
ment are  not  alwaTS  aatlafaetory,  owing  to  tba  mperfleial  ao- 
don  of  the  Tuloaniting  rabatanoea. 


Vul'can-is-ing  Flask.  Hayes's  flssk  and  damp 
18  intended  for  valcanizing  OTens,  boilers,  etc  The 
log  joint  of  the  clamp  is  so  constmcted  that  all 
the  strain  comes  on  the  casting.  The  pin  onl/ 
lenres  to  keep  the  lug  in  place  when  not  in  use. 


w. 


Wab'ble  Saw.  One  set  at  an  angle  to  the 
arbor,  to  cut  a  wide  kerf  or  groore. 

Wag'on  Box  Rod  Plate.  The  washers  at- 
tached to  the  wagon  box  on  which  the  rod-nut 
tnrns. 

Wag'on  Seat.  Fig.  2522  shows  a  lap  seat 
spring  that  is  hinged  in  front  so  as  to  make  a  turn- 
over seat. 

fig.  2522. 


Wagm  Seat. 


^7alk'er  Baf tery.  (Electricity,)  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  small  battery  in  which  the  negative 
plate  of  platinum  is  replaced  by  platinized  carbon 
of  the  gas  retort. 

Niaudet,  Am.  trans.,  p.  56. 

Walk'ing  Cul'tl-va'tor.  A  com  cultivator  or 
plow  with  which  the  driver  walks,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  sulky  cultivator,  in  which  he  rides. 

Wall  Crane.  One  affixed  to  a  wall  as  a  hand 
power  foundry  or  forge  wall  crane.  It  is  attached 
to  a  wall  or  column  so  as  to  command  a  sweep 
over  a  given  area,  an  overhead  traveler  reaching 
the  nearer  positions. 

Wall  Bn'gine.  One  attached  to  a  wall,  usually 
vertical  and  serving  either  to  drive  shafting,  or  sup- 
ply feed-water  to  a  boiler.  See  instances  in 
Aimer's. 

*'Engineer'' •  xlr.  393. 

Wall  Knot.  The  wall  knot,  either  single  or 
double,  forms  a  handsome  ending  to  a  rope.  To 
make  a  single  wall  untwist  the  ends  of  a  TO]te  —  in 
half-inch  rope  the  strands  must  be  untwisted  for  ten 
or  twelve  inches  —  and  make  a  bight  with  the  first 
strand  ;  pjiss  the  second  strand  over  the  end  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  i^trand  over  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond and  through  the  bight  of  the  first,  tiion  haul 
tight. 

Wall  and  Crown.  This  knot  should  be  fin- 
ished with  a  crown  :  Lay  the  fij-st  strand  over  the 
walling,  the  second  strand  across  over  the  first, 
and  the  third  strand  across  over  the  second  and 
through  the  bight  of  the  first;  then  haul  the  ends 
tight,  pinching  the  knot  into  shape  as  you  haul. 
When  it  is  made  snug  and  tight,  cut  the  ends  of 
the  strands  off  close  to  the  crown. 


A  donble  wall  knot  is  made  over  a  single  wall  by 
passing  the  ends,  singly,  close  underneath  the  first 
wall,  and  thrusting  them  up  through  the  middle, 
the  last  end  coming  up  under  two  bights,  then  finish 
with  a  crown. 

Wall  Pa'per.  Ornamented  paper  for  deco- 
rating the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms. 

Paper-hangings  are  necoMarily  dirideil  Into  two  claMws  — 
hand- printed  papen*  and  thoee  made  by  machinery.  These 
papen  differ  materially  from  each  other  in  cost  of  manufac- 
ture and  durahility  when  in  um  ;  a  hani-printed  paper  being 
worth,  at  leaat,  twice  as  much,  and  frequently  twenty  times 
a«  much,  an  the  iame  pattern  would  be  if  produced  by  ma- 
chinery, and,  ac  it  is  frequently  impoivible  for  a  pexson  un- 
acquainted with  the  trade  to  detect  the  one  from  the  other, 
especially  if  the  two  modes  of  manufacture  are  mixed,  great 
care  ougtit  to  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  paper-hang- 
ings ;  the  fact  being  ttiat  Tery  few  dealers  are  aware  of  the 
class  of  goods  of  which  their  stocks  are  composed,  and  heuce 
arises  the  great  diflFerences  in  the  estimates  supplied  by  com- 
peting paper-hangers.  The  public  will  do  well,  therefore, 
to  deal  only  with  practical  men.  The  cause  of  thi»  great 
difference  wo  will  now  endeavor  to  find  out. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  paper-hanging  made  in  this 
country,  all  of  which  are  made  in  pieces  of  eight  yards  long, 
or  double  pieces,  sixteen  yards  long.  In  (Yance  the  standard 
length  is  nine  yards,  and  in  England  twelve.  The  cheapen 
kinUs  of  paper-hangings  are  thoM  manufactured  by  nuurhin- 
ery ,  in  which  case  the  design  is  cut  upon  a  cylinder',  or  rather 
a  series  of  cylinders,  for  each  color  requires  a  separate  cylin- 
der. The  cylinders,  when  set  in  motion,  are  filled  with  color 
much  after  the  manner  in  which  a  printing  machine  is  sup- 
plied with  ink.  The  papers  are  run  off  some  hundreds  of 
yards  long,  and  are  then  cut  to  the  required  length  of  a  piece. 
A  machine  will  print  some  thousands  of  pieces  in  a  day,  com- 
plete with  all  their  colors,  while  a  man  will  not  hand-print 
more  than  one  hundred,  and  that  in  one  color  only  ;  but  then 
the  machine-printer  must  use  his  colors  so  composed  that 
they  will  flow  into  the  machine  in  a  state  something  like 
printers-  ink,  and  must  only  um  such  binding  materials  for 
siaing  his  colors  as  will  not  be  impaired  by  being  subjected 
to  the  great  heat  to  which  the  paper  so  made  must  be  sub- 
jected in  the  drjing  process.  Now  all  this  is  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  colors,  and  very  much  affects  their  durability  and 
softness  of  tone ;  hence  the  extremely  fugitive  character  of 
all  paper  made  by  this  process.  The  hand-printer,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  use  his  colors  in  considerable  thickness,  and 
as  he  only  puts  In  one  color  at  a  time,  and  then  allows  his 
work  to  dry  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room,  before 
he  adds  the  next  color,  he  can  use  as  a  binding  medinm  a 
well-made  spetch  slie,  and  thus  produce  firmness  and  stabil- 
ity of  color ;  and  as  he  only  lays  on  one  color  at  a  time,  he 
secures  cleamees  and  delicacy  of  outline  utterly  unapproach- 
able in  machine-made  papers ;  in  (act,  the  one  will  last  tan 
years  without  fading  where  the  other  would  not  be  fit  to  look 
at  in  three. 

Block-made  papers  are  composed  of  various  qualities  of 
cartridge-paper,  upon  which  a  solid  flat  ground  of  distemper 
In  laid,  and  the  design  stamped  upon  it  i^ith  a  block  upKm 
which  the  pattern  has  been  cut.  According  to  the  quality 
of  the  cartridge-paper  and  ground-work,  as  sJso  the  number 
of  times  it  must  go  through  the  stamping  prooees  to  produce 
the  various  tints  and  shading  of  the  pattern,  is  the  price  <4 
this  kind  of  paper-hanging  regulated. 

The  next  class  of  papers  Is  composed  of  those  that  have 
satin  grounds,  the  luster  of  which  is  produced  by  friction. 
These  grounds  are  often  embossed  with  patterns,  some  of 
which  represent  watered  silk,  and  others  a  flowered  or  striped 
pattern.  Upon  this  a  colored  pattern  is  printed  in  distem- 
per, in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  plain  grounds.  Tliis  class 
of  paper-hangings  is  of  all  others  the  best,  as  it  is  the  most 
impervious  to  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere, the  most  easily  cleaned,  and  decidedly  the  most  du- 
rable. 

Another  clus  of  pa<)eri  is  tliat  caUed  "  flonrvd  "  or  "  vel- 
vet "  {laper,  and  is  produced  by  the  pattern  being  stampeii  on 
any  dei^ription  of  ground-work  with  Japan  gold-^ise,  and 
dyed  wool,  ground  into  a  powder,  shaken  over  it  while  the 
pattern  is  wet.  This  woolen  powder,  which  is  called  "  flour," 
then  adheres  to  the  Japan  gnld-siie,  which  fonna  the  fignra 
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of  the  pattern.  Wheu  dry,  the  loose  "  flour-'  is  dusted  off 
and  the  pattern  is  senerally  then  enriched  by  the  application 
of  additional  blocks,  with  color  or  dry  ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  *'  flour''  receires  an  impression  which  considerably  en- 
hances its  effect  It  is  this  class  of  ^'  flour-paper  ''  to  which 
Scott's  new  process  applies.  Sereral  coating*  of  "  flour  " 
are  added  one  upon  the  other,  until  a  considerable  amount 
of  relief  is  obtained.  The  whole  surface  is  then  slied  and 
painted,  and  a  very  handsome  and  durable  wall  surface  pro- 
duced. 

The  next  class  of  wall-papers  embraces  those  in  which  the 
pattern  is  either  wholly  or  partially  produced  by  metal.  The 
metal  is  either  applied  in  powder,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
**  flour,"  or  in  leaves,  like  those  of  gold.  This  metallic 
powder  is  bisulph urate  of  tin,  and  the  leaf  metal  is  made  of 
fine  copper,  or  a  mixture  of  copper  with  zinc,  tin,  or  some 
other  metal  that  will  gire  it  more  the  color  of  gold  than  when 
in  i(>i  natural  state.  These  metals  are  often  added  to  colored 
and  floured  patterns.  Paper-hangings  upon  which  leaf  metal 
in  employed  are  much  more  expensive  than  those  done  with 
the  metallic  powder  only  ;  but  the  leaf  kind  has  much  greater 
brilliancy,  and  is  more  durable  than  the  other,  esipecially  — 
if — as  is  now  very  frequently  the  case  —  the  pattern  be 
stamped  into  the  gold  with  a  die.  Many  papers  so  produced 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  are  known  as  "  stamped 
golds.**  —  American  Bmlder. 

Paper  has  been  u^  as  a  wall  covering  by  the  Chinese 
from  time  immemorial.  It  was  introduced  in  Europe,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ancient  tapestry  hangings,  by  the  French, 
among  whom  its  manufacture  has  always  been  a  prominent 
industrr.  Paris  contains  numerous  factories,  employing 
over  3,000  workmen,  and  several  large  establishments  exist 
in  the  southern  cities  of  France. 

In  New  York  City  three  factories  are  in  operation.  Phil^ 
delphia  has  six.  producing  annually  paper  hangings  to  the 
Talue  of  SSOO.OOO. 

Wall  paper  is  prepared  in  several  different  ways.  The 
cheap  varieties  are  rapidly  printed  by  ingenious  machinery, 
but  for  the  more  elegant  and  elaborate  patterns  hand-labor 
is  almost  invariably  ui»ed.  The  paper  is  procured  by  the 
manufacturer  in  large  endless  rolls,  weighing  some  80  to  86 
lb9.  each.  In  this  couditlon,  if  of  fine  quality,  it  costs  about 
17  cents  per  pound  ;  if  ordinary  or  cheap,  the  price  fluctu- 
ates according  to  the  market. 

The  designs  to  be  printed  are  prepared  as  follows :  Sketches 
of  the  different  patterns  are  made  in  this  country  by  artists 
employed  for  the  purpose.  These,  on  being  approved,  are 
forwanled  to  France,  where  elaborate  drawings  are  made 
from  them.  Each  color  entering  into  the  design  must  be 
printed  separately ,  so  that  there  must  necessarily  be  as  many 
blockH  or  types  prepared  to  make  the  impressions  as  there 
are  tints  in  the  pattern.  The  blocks  are  constructed  of  two 
layers  of  wood,  a  thin  piece  of  maple  fastened  to  a  thicker 
backing  of  pine  board.  Each  block  is  about  2fy'  wide,  2/ 
lon^  and  \^'  to  2^Mn  thickness.  On  the  maple,  all  of  the 
design  to  be  printed  in  a  single  color  is  drawn  and  after- 
wards cut  out  by  engravers,  or  rather  wood  carvers,  so  that 
the  lines  are  left  in  high  relief.  When  the  carving  is  com- 
pleted, the  work  is  bruMhed  over  with  boiled  oil,  and,  when 
dry,  sent  to  the  printer  for  use. 

The  paint  employed  for  coloring  the  paper  is  ground  color 
mixed  with  warm  size  and  paj<sed  through  several  xieves  so 
that  it  is  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  lumptt. 

The  design  being  deciilod  upon,  the  block  carved,  and  the 
paint  mixed,  the  firet  proccM  the  paper  has  to  undergo  is  it« 
uniform  covering  with  a  ground  tint.  This  is  effected  by 
pa.«sing  the  paper  over  an  endless  rubber  belt-working  on 
rollers.  A  copper  cylinder  at  one  end  of  the  machine  used 
for  the  purpose  rotates  in  a  box  of  prepared  color.  From 
the  cylinder,  the  paint  is  distributed  to  revolving  brushes, 
by  which  it  is  applied  to  the  paper  passing  over  the  belt. 
As  the  paper  issues  from  the  machine  it  is  (&awn  out  along 
the  loft  and  then  hung  up,  in  festoons  over  sticks  resting  on 
long  frames,  to  dry.  It  is  then  wound  on  a  large  reel  from 
which  it  is  cut  by  boys  into  pieces  of  eight  yards  in  length. 

In  case  a  pattern  resembling  oak  wood  is  te  be  applied  to 
the  paper,  another  machine  is  employed.  The  paper  is 
passed  around  a  large  cylinder,  receiving  an  impression  re- 
sembling the  grain  of  oak  from  a  smaller  revolving  wooden 
cylinder,  which  is  suitably  engraved  and  covered  with  the 
proper  colored  paint. 

The  rolls  of  paper,  as  they  are  wound  by  the  boys  from 
the  large  reel,  are  seat  to  a  workshop  below,  where  they  arc 
atamped  with  the  patterns.  This  proccM  is  done  by  hand. 
The  workman  stands  before  a  table  over  which  passes  the 
paper.  Hanging  above  the  table,  supported  by  an  india-rub- 
ber cord,  is  the  block  on  which  the  design  is  carved.  The 
upper  end  of  the  rubber  cord  is  attached  to  a  small  wheel 
traveling  on  an  iron  guide,  so  that  the  block  may  be  swung 
from  the  table  over  to  the  place  where  it  receives  its  cover- 
ing of  color. 

The  method  of  making  the  impression  is  very  simple. 
The  paint  is  obtained  from  what  is  termed  the  "  slush  box,'' 
which  consists  of  a  shallow  box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  cov- 
ered  with  painted  ticking  made  water-tight.    This  box  floats 


on  water  contained  in  a  larger  box,  so  that  its  bottom  is  al- 
ways perfectly  level.  Inside  of  the  first  mentioned  box  ia 
placed  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth  on  which  the  paint  is  uni- 
formly distributed.  The  workman  first  places  the  paper 
acrotis  his  table,  then  swings  the  block  over  to  the  slush  box, 
and  brings  its  carved  side  down  on  the  paint.  Next  he  car- 
ries the  block  back  a^in,  and  places  it  on  the  paper,  of 
course  using  great  care  in  the  registering  so  that  the  im- 
pression may  fall  exactly  on  the  right  place.  A  vertical 
movable  arm  attached  to  a  frame  above  is  now  rested  upon 
the  back  of  the  block,  and  forced  down  by  means  of  a  lever 
worked  by  the  foot  of  the  operator,  thus  completing  the 
impression.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  piece 
is  covered  with  the  pattern,  when  it  is  hung  up  for  from 
five  to  ten  days  until  perfectly  dry. 

If  the  design  is  to  be  gilded,  the  parts  which  are  to  receive 
the  gold  leaf  are  printed  in  the  same  manner  as  above  de- 
scribed, only  glue  siie  is  used  instead  of  paint  in  the  im- 
pression. Gold  leaf  is  afterwards  applied  by  girU  in  the 
ordinary  method. 

Satin  papers  are  sometimes  prepared  by  mixing  with  the 
coloring  matter  sulphate  of  alumina  and  finishing  off  with  a 
bru^ih.  Velvet  or  flock  paper  resembling  velvet  plush  is 
made  after  printing  the  colors,  by  fixing  to  the  surface  some 
finely  ground  fibers  of  wool  of  the  proper  hue,  by  means  of 
glue  or  white  lead  and  oil. 

Paper  after  being  printed  is  also  often  embossed  by  being 
passed  between  steel  rollers  on  which  a  design  hac  been  en- 
graved. 

The  great  care  which  is  exerted  in  printing  the  many  tints 
of  the  more  elaborate  decorations  has  rendered  hand  labor 
necessary  in  place  of  machine  power;  but  the  expense  of 
producing  the  material  has  of  course  been  proportionally  in- 
creased. Large  quantities  of  the  finer  qualities  of  hangings 
are  imported  hither  from  France,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  much  that  is  represented  as  of  French  manufacture  is 
in  reality  made  in  just  such  establishments  and  by  the  same 
processes  as  above  described. 

Of  late  paper  has  been  printed  in  patterns  which  have 
been  suitable  for  theatrical  scener}-.  At  Booth's  theater, 
several  of  the  handsomest  scenes  are  •thus  made,  while  in 
Wallack's  the  decoration  of  the  entire  auditorium  is  in 
paper. 

In  price  the  fine  grades  of  wall  paper  vary  according  to 
quality,  but  average  from  25  cents  to  94.50  per  roll  of  8 
yards. 

Paper  is  extensively  used  in  Japanese  houses  as  a  substi- 
tute for  glass  in  the  windows  and  sliding  doors,  and  possesses 
not  only  the  advantage  of  an  immunity  from  breaikage  by 
the  frequent  earthqiuJies,  but  also  occasions  only  a  small 
loss  when  the  house  bums  down,  which  happens  often 
enough.  Whatever  may  be  its  drawbacks,  the  use  of  paper 
for  the  above  purpose  is  intimately  connected  with  the  svs- 
tem  of  house  building  in  Japan;  and  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore it  is  entirely  abandoned. 

Wall  papers  are  used  in  all  the  houses,  and  are  manuiac> 
tured,  not  in  rolls,  but  in  small  sheets  ornamented  with  all 
kinds  of  design  printed  from  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the 
pattern  has  been  cut  in  relief.  The  colors  having  been 
mixed  with  some  thickening  paste,  are  applied  to  the  block, 
either  by  means  of  a  brush  or  by  tamping  ;  after  which  the 
paper  sheet  is  laid  ou  the  block  and  rubbed  with  a  flat  rub- 
ber lined  with  the  smooth  bud-scales  of  bamboo,  and  used 
like  a  printer's  ball.  Very  fine  white  mica  powder  is  ap- 
plied to  the  wall  paper,  and  produces  a  metallic  luster  re- 
sembling silver. 

The  crape-paper,  which  is  a  most  perfect  imitation  of  the 
real  crape,  is  made  by  a  very  ingenious  and  most  simple 
process.  In  the  first  place,  that  which  may  be  called  Uie 
matrix-paper  is  prepared  by  laying  a  moistened  sheet  of  strong 
paper  on  a  wooden  board  cut  with  fine  grooves,  running 
parallel  or  crossing  one  another  at  very  small  angles,  and  by 
beating  it  with  hard  brushes,  so  as  to  force  it  into  these 
grooves.  It  is  then  painted  over  with  the  frequently  men- 
tioned "  shibu,"  in  consequence  of  which  operation  the  pa- 
per becomes  so  elastic  that  when  let  go  after  having  been 
stretched  out,  it  refolds  itself.  For  the  production  of  crepe, 
several  sheets  of  thin  moistened  paper  are  laid,  alternately 
with  sheets  of  the  above-mentioned  matrix-paper,  one  upon 
the  other.  The  package  is  then  wound  on  to  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  and  pres.^ed  several  times  with  a  strong  lever,  as  if 
it  were  to  be  stripped  off  from  this  piece  of  wood.  By  means 
of  this  operation,  the  soft  and  moistened  paper  is  forced  into 
the  folds  of  the  matrix,  and  consequently  folded  in  a  rimilar 
manner.  By  repeating  this  manipulation  10  or  12  times, 
each  time  unrolling  It  in  order  to  change  the  position  of  the 
paper  between  the  sheets  of  matrix-paper,  and  by  winding 
it  again  on  the  piece  of  wood,  the  paper  becomes  gradually 
folded  in  all  directions,  the  intersecting  points  of  all  these 
folds  producing  the  craped  surfac«.  Naturally,  this  process 
causes  the  paper  to  shrink  considerably.  Tlxis  kind  of 
craping  U  done  with  printed  pictures,  and  also  with  colored 
papers,  which  are  used  for  coiffures. 

The  paper  imitations  of  leather  are  made  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  but  of  stronger  paper.    After  it  has  been  craped,  it  is 
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beaten  with  hard  briuhes  into  the  molds  which  produce  the 
relief  pattemn  ;  and  these  designs  are  afterwards  painted  as 
required,  with  the  help  of  '*  shibu/'  or  the  "  Ye-no-abura,'^ 
and  lacquer. 

Paper  is  also  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  cloth,  for  um- 
brellas, rain-coats,  etc.,  and  eren  for  dress  cloth.  "  i^hibu,*- 
and  the  "  Ye-no-abura,''  are  the  means  employed  for  render- 
ing the  paper  waterproof.  This  cloth  b  generally  made  of 
paper  alooe,  by  beating  it  to  make  it  soft,  and  impregnating 
it  with  gummy  substances,  to  make  it  more  resistant  to  the 
action  of  water.  Another  kind  of  cloth,  called  "  shifu," 
consists  of  silk  warp  and  paper  woof.  The  paper  is  cut  into 
fine  strips,  twisted  together  into  threads,  and  spooled  for 
weaving.  Paper  strings,  of  great  regularity,  great  strength, 
and  prettily  colored,  are  made  in  a  similar  manner,  and  were 
formerly  used  in  large  quantities  for  tying  up  the  hair. 
They  are  now  only  used  for  tying  presents  and  other  small 
parcels. 

A  reneered  wall  paper  is  also  made.  The  wood  is  cut  to 
the  thickness  of  paper,  and  by  a  peculiar  process  stuck  on 
the  paper,  which  serres  as  a  protection  against  the  influence 
of  tn£  walls  ou  the  graining  and  color  of  the  wood.  The 
delicacy  of  the  machinery  employed  in  cutting  so  thin  a  ve- 
neer may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  200  leaves  are  cut 
out  of  an  inch  of  white  maple  wood,  and  125  out  of  wood 
with  very  open  grain,  such  as  oak  and  walnut. 

Wall  Pa'per  Ma-chine'. 

Wall  paper  machines,  printing  from  cylinders,  were  made 
successful  by  Zuber,  of  Reixheini,  near  Mulhouse,  about 
1883.    Rising  from  the  number  of  2  or  3  cylinders,  they  have 

Fig.  2523. 


Gadd's  Wall-paper  Printing  Machine  (EnsUsh). 


attained  as  great  a  number  as  20,  printing;  in  as  many  grounds, 
colors,  or  shades.  The  machine  of  (JaUd,  of  Manchcstfr, 
having  8  cylinders,  will,  however,  give  as  accurate  an  idea 
of  the  construction  as  one  posgeHsing  a  larger  nuniber.  It 
is  shown  in  lont?itudinal  vertical  Hection  in  Fig-  2523.  and 
works  equally  well  as  a  calico  printer  or  wall-paper  printer. 

Great  diffleulty  occurred  in  working  machines  in  which 
the  printinji:  cylinders  were  driven  by  ^rearing,  as  it  was  nec- 
esmry  to  preserve  ncnipulous  exactuesj*  in  the  Ftzes  of  the 
printing  rollers  in  order  to  .«ecnre  correct  registry  of  the 
parti  which  combined  to  form  the  pattern.  In  the  Oadd 
nuichine  this  difflculrv  has  Ix'en  met  by  moving  the  printing 
roller*  by  surface  cruitnct. 

The  central  driving  cylinder  K,  which  forms  the  platen  at 
the  back  of  the  continuons  pajier  pheet,  whope  other  side  is 
ex}x»sed  to  the  printing  roller?*  c,  is»  mounted  upon  interior 
arui!»  or  spokes  whose  hub  has  a  bearing  upon  the  central 
axis  to  which  the  driving  i)o\ver  is  applied.  The  printing 
rollers  (7,  engraved  in  relief,  are  driren  by  contact  with  cyl- 
inder H,  and  receive  their  color  from  an  endless  felt  cloth 
f^  which  \b  distended  by  interior  wooden  rollers  D  D.    Eight 


groups  of  inking  and  printing  devices  are  arranged  aboat 
220^  of  the  perimeter  of  the  dnving  platen  eylinder  JS,  bat  a 
description  of  one  answers  for  each  of  the  others,  as  theactioii 
of  each  is  similar,  each  having  its  part  to  perform  in  adding 
its  quot»  of  color  to  make  up  the  design  wliich  is  the  nun 
of  contributions  of  each  of  the  series. 

The  felt  cloth,  at  its  lowest  position,  is  presaed  by  a  roller 
against  the  color-feeding  roUer  which  revolves  in  the  copper 
color-trough  O;  the  pressure  is  adjusted  by  nnall  hand- 
screws  above.  Two  tension  rollers,  D  D,  are  placed  near  the 
surface  of  the  lar|;e  cylinder  and  are  moved  between  slides 
by  means  of  a  screw,  ir,  so  that  the  felt  cloth  is  pressed 
against  the  graven  printing  roller  with  the  required  foree. 
In  leaving  the  inking  roller,  the  felt  paMtes  against  a  doctor 
which  removes  superfluous  color.  The  screw  Jr  regulates 
the  doctor. 

Printing  rollers  engraved  in  intaglio,  aimihtf  to  tiioee  used 
in  printing  tissues,  are  suitable  for  some  descriptions  of  wall 
paper,  but  little  charged  with  color,  for  delicate  de8%ns  and 
for  spotted  cards. 

For  printing  striped  papers  a  machine  has  a  reservoir  eomr 
posed  of  as  many  compartments  as  bands  are  required  on 
the  endless  web  of  paper.  Each  compartment  is  pierced  with 
an  opening  at  bottom,  as  wide  as  the  width  of  band  required, 
the  whole  forming  a  series  of  stripes  upon  the  paper  travers- 
ing beneath,  much  as^  so  far  as  the  paper  Is  concerned,  paper 
ruled  with  wide  striping  pens  on  the  paper-ruling  machines. 
Figs.  4499,  4600,  p.  2002,  "AfecA.  Diet.'' 

The  drying  of  the  paper  was  formerly  done  by  suspending 
it  from  rods  in  a  frame,  the  piece  or  bolt  occupying  2  of 
these  rods.  The  wall  paper  sticking  machine  of  J.  &  E.  Wal- 
dron,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  shown  at  the  Centennial.  i5 
a  great  advance  upon  hand  methods.  It  places  the  fold  of 
the  paper  upon  the  rod  which  traverses  along  a  lengthy 
frame,  the  rods  being  au- 
tomatically supplied,  ad- 
j us  ted,  and  the  paper 
hung  thereon  and  then 
traversed  along  the 
frame,  and  theo  returns, 
doubling  the  length  of 
time  of  drying  exposure 
within  giren  limito  to 
the  length  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

See  Tiew  of  wall  pap«r 
printing  machine,  **&»- 
entiAc  AmericcM^^'*  xxxviL 
228. 

Other  machines  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall 
paper  are  the  — 

Urounding  maekimt,  for 
putting  on  the  body 
color. 

Sticking  maehhu,  for 
hanging  Oxe  paper  in  fes- 
toons to  dry. 

Polishing  machine,  for 
giving  a  satin  finish  to 
the  ground  color  to  be 
overlaid  by  the  dead 
color  pattern. 

Trimmer,  for  trimming 
the' edge  of  the  paper, 
Boust, » ^'Scientfftc  Amer- 
ican," xxxiv.  23D. 

Wall  Pa'per 
Poriah-ing    M  a  - 
chine.     A  machine 
for  giving  a  satin  finish  to  wall  paper. 

It  consists  of  a  central  rotating  brush  against 
which  the  paper  is  repeatedly  carried  bj  rotating 
cylinders.  The  polish  is  upon  the  surface  of  alu- 
mina and  oil  which  is  known  as  the  grounding.^ 

The  printed  pattern  is  usually  laid  on  this  in 
dend  color. 

Wall  Pa'per  Stick'lng  Ma-chine^  A  ma- 
chine for  hanging  wall  pnper  in  festoons  to  dry. 

The  paper  from  the  grounding  or  the  printing  machine  is 
conducted  between  endless  belts  across  which  sticks  are  laid 
automatically  and  over  which  sticks  the  paper  is  suspended 
in  festoonc.  The  sticks  are  so  placed  that  a  length  of  paper 
mea!«uring  just  four  yards  bangs  between  any  two.  The  belts 
are  kept  in  constant  motion,  and,  by  means  of  the  second 
belt,  the  paper  is  thus  conducted  along  the  loft,  which  meas- 
ures some  ItMV  in  length.  8team  coils  are  placed  beneath  the 
belts,  and  a  temperature  of  120*^  F.  maiotained.  About  nine 
minutes  are  occupied  by  any  one  festoon  of  paper  in  making 
the  journey  from  the  grounding  machine  to  the  point  wliere 
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it  is  again  made  into  a  roll,  and  during  this  period  it  becomes 
thoroughly  dried. 

The  device  employed  for  placing  the  sticks  under  the  paper 
is  represented  in  Pig.  2524.  At  the  ends  of  the  roller  oT«r 
which  the  endless  belt  a  passes,  are  two  cams,  one  of  which 
is  shown  at  6.  Above  the  cams  and  resting  on  their  periph- 
ery is  a  pile  of  sticks,  e.  The  cam  shoulder  equals  in  height 
the  thickness  of  one  stick.  Hence  at  each  revolution  of  the 
cam  a  stick  is  moved  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and  carried 
down  on  and  across  the  belts.  Between  the  latter  comes  the 
paper  ^,  which  thus  falls  in  folds  over  the  sticks  as  they  are 
add  in  place. 

Walls.     (Mining.)     The  sides  next  to  the  lode. 

Wall  Scra'per.  A  broad  chisel-edged  tool 
with  a  socket  in  which  can  be  in.serted  handles  of 
yarions  lengths  for  scraping  and  preparing  walls  for 
paperin<;. 

Warp'ing.  {Nautical.)  To  move  a  vessel  from 
one  place  to  another  by  warps,  which  are  attached 
to  buoys,  other  ships,  anchors,  bollards  on  shore, 
etc. 

Warp'ing  Ma-chine'.  ( Weaving.)  A  ma- 
chine for  laying  out  the  threads  of  the  w«irp  and 
windinj^  them  on  the  warp  roller.  The  spindles 
containing  the  threads  turn  in  bearings  in  the  up- 
rights of  the  frame,  and  the  threads  are  carried 
through  a  separator  and  between  two  rollers,  by 
which  they  are  laid  out  flat  and  parallel,  and  are 
finally  wound  upon  a  roller  journaled  in  the  arms 
and  resting  upon  the  drum  by  which  it  is  turned. 

Warping,  scouring,  sizing,  drying,  and  beaming  machine. 
Leach  ff  Sons,  Engl.      •  ** Scientific  Amtrican  Sup.^"  1991. 

Wash'-ba-sin  Valve.  A  valve  for  wash  ba- 
sins, by  means  of  which  the  sewer  pipe  is  claimed 
to  be  as  effectually  closed  as  the  water  pipe  ordina- 
rily is,  and  that  consequently  no  sewer  gas  can  es- 
cape into  the  room.  The  valve  being  air  tight,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  produced  above  the  water  trap, 
which  prevents  the  rush  of  water  through  waste 
pipes  below,  siphoning  the  water  out  of  the  trap. 
The  construction  is  also  such  that  the  vulve  cannot 
be  left  open  when  the  water  is  turned  off  or  left 
shut  when  the  latter  is  turned  on. 

The  valve  is  hinged  to  the  rim  of  the  basin,  is 
made  hollow,  and  of  such  a  weight  that  as  the  wa- 
ter rises  in  the  basin  it  is  raised,  and  the  holes  cov- 
ered are  so  opened  that  the  overflow  water  may 
freely  escape.  The  lower  surftice  of  the  valve  is 
covered  with  leather,  rubber,  or  similar  material, 
to  cause  it  to  cover  the  overflow  holes  tightly. 

WashTjum  Wlieel.  A  cast-Iron  car-wheel, 
designed  and  patented  bv  Nathan  Washburn  in 
1850.  It  consists  of  two  plates,  which  extend  from 
the  hub  to  about  half  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  rim.  There  they  unite  into  one  plate  which 
e.xtends  to  the  rim.  The  plates  are  all  curved 
so  as  to  contract  when  the  wheels  are  cooled  with- 
out danger  of  fracturing  the  wheel.  The  single 
plate  and  the  rim  are  united  together  and  strength- 
ened by  curved  ribs  cast  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel. 

Waflh'er.     The  **Pharmaceui.  CentralhaUe  "  says 


that,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  joints  which  are  to 
be  hermetically  sealed,  such  as  retort  connections, 
couplings,  etc.,  where  vulcanized  rubber  has  usually 
been  employed,  cellulose  appears  to  be  even  a  better 
material.  It  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  it 
readily  absorbs  water  at  flrst,  thereby  becoming 
pliable,  and  adapts  itself  more  accurately  to  the 
surfaces  which  it  is  intended  to  render  tight.  If  a 
joint  is  exposed  to  steam,  and  is  to  be  ^equently 
opened,  the  cellulose  should  be  soaked  in  oil. 

Waah'er,  Clothes.  The  Keystone  washer, 
Fig.  2525,  has  its  frame  and  rollers  so  arranged 
that  the  machine  can  be  attached  to  the  ordinary 
tub.     The  washing  is  done  by  the  united  pressure 


Fig.  2&2&. 


Keystone   Washer. 

and  friction  of  the  corrugated  and  ribbed  rollers 
between  which  the  clothes  have  to  pass.  A  lively 
pressure  is  insured  by  the  spiral  springs  above. 

Wash'er,  Smoke.  Two  of  the  latest  contri- 
butions to  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  em- 
ploy water  to  wash  the  smoke  as  it  passes  through 
the  flue  of  the  chimney. 

The  more  simple  of  the  two  cbnsists  of  a  spray  or  shower 
of  water  driven  upward  in  the  chimney  flue.  The  water 
cleans  the  ^moke  of  much  of  its  impurities,  and  falling  back 
escapes  below.  The  blackened  water  is  afterward  collected, 
and  under  proper  treatment  yields  a  coloring  material  for  a 
fine  black  paint.  The  other  apparatus  is  more  complicated. 
It  consists  of  an  upright  cylinder  of  boiler  plates  14'  high 
and  5^  in  diameter.  Inside  are  a  number  of  sheet  iron  dia- 
phragms placed  one  over  another,  and  partly  filling  the  in- 
terior. Each  diaphragm  overlaps  the  other,  and  all  are  per- 
forated with  a  great  number  of  hol^  0.2  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  smoke  enters  below,  and  a  stream  of  water  flows 
in  at  the  top.  The  water  drips  in  a  shower  throueh  the  holes, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  exhaust,  the  smoke  i»  forced 
upward  through  the  apparatus.  On  its  passage,  owing  to  the 
obstructions  caused  by  the  diaphragms,  the  smoke  travels 
bV  and  is  perfectly  cleared  of  soot.  The  expcrimi^nts  made 
with  this  apparatus  go  to  show  that  the  value  of  such  devices 
depends  chiefly  on  the  power  of  the  exhaust  or  draft,  the  dis- 
tance traveled  by  the  smoke  through  the  shower  of  water, 
and  the  perfect  subdivision  of  the  water.  The  amount  of 
water  employed  seems  to  be  of  less  consequence. 

Wash'er  ScrubTjer.  The  "Standard," 
washer  scrubber  consists  of  a  series  of  cast-iron 
sections,  varying  in  number  with  the  capacity  of 
the  machine.  A  shaft  pa.S8es  horizontally  through 
the  center  of  these  chambers,  and  is  connected  at 
one  end  with  a  small  engine,  or  suitable  gearing, 
which  furnishes  motive  ywwer.  Each  section,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  at  the  ends,  contains  a 
number  of  circular  sheet-iron  disks  which  are  bolted 
together  and  securely  keyed  to  the  shaft ;  indenta- 
tions in  the  disks  serving  to  preserve  J"  distance 
])etween  them.  Water  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
(U.  S.  standard)  gallons  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized, 
is  admitted  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  after 
passing  through  the  intermediate  chambers,  and 
constantly  increasing  in  strength,  is  drawn  off  at 
the  other  end  of  the  washer.  The  central  shaft  is 
revolved  from  four  to  five  turns  per  minute,  and  the 
circular  sheet-iron  disks  rotate  with  it,  the  lower 
halves  being  constantly  immersed  in  the  water  while 
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the  upper  portioua  aiwavH  present  a  thoroughly 
wetted  surface  for  the  alN^orption  of  the  ammonia 
as  the  g2LS  passes  through. 

"WaaMng  Fur'nace.  The  **  Pernot "  is  a  re- 
generative gas  furnace,  and  has  a  revolving  hearth 
of  12'  X  3'.  The  four  regenerator  chamters  have 
780  cubic  feet  capacity.  The  lining  is  13"  thick  on 
the  sides  and  9''  on  the  bottom,  thus  giving  a  hearth 
9'  10"  X  2'  3"  deep.  The  lining  is  composed  of 
lumps  of  highly  refractory  ores,  roughly  htted  to- 
gether, the  interstices  being  Hlled  with  fine  ores, 
and  the  whole  being  glazed  at  a  melting  tempera- 
ture. As  the  ore  melts  the  lining  is  refilled  ontil 
the  mass  becomes  monolithic^  The  hearth  is  then 
fettled. 

Wash'ing  RoPlers.  For  squeezing  goods  or 
yarn  after  being  scoured. 

Two  cast-iron  rollers  turned  perfectly  true  and 
smooth,  lire  carried  on  two  cast-iron  standards;  the 
pressure  is  obtained  by  compound  levers  with  mov- 
able weights. 

The  biarinjrs  are  of  jjuu  metal 

"Wash  Tub  "Waste.  A  stop  valve  that  on  re- 
moval allows  the  waste  of  the  wash  tub  to  escape. 

Waste  Card.  A  machine  for  working  up  and 
carding  the  waste,  fluff,  and  broken  fiber,  that 
gathers  on  the  floor  of  the  factory. 

Waste  Coal  Burning  Lo'co-mo'tive.  The 
Woollen  locomotive,  Plates  LIV.  and  LV.,and  Fig. 
2526,  is  esf)ecially  adapted  to  the  eousuniption  of 
waste  coal,  being  uni(pie  in  the  larire  surface  area  of 
its  grates.  It  is  es|>ecially  adapted  to  fast  pa>senger 
service,  by  its  free  steaming  qualities,  its  capacity 
being  equal  to  the  evaporation  of  .').5  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  enabling  it  to  steadily  maintain 
its  speed. 

This  renult  is  wcured  by  the  peculiar  fonn of  fumare  em- 
ployed, by  which  althou)^h  wtmte  anthracite  can  be  umhJ  a« 
fuel  with  good  results  a*  far  a*  steaming  i»  concerned,  yet  the 
rapidity  of  the  exhaust  eminftions  i;)  suchaa  to  lead  to  the  din- 
charge  from  the  stack  of  the  finer  particles  of  impurities, 
contained  in  the  waxte  coal.  But  notwithstanding  its  capaci- 
ty, in  consequence  of  the  passenger  serrice  in  which  it  in 
employed,  the  smaller  sizes 
of  prepared  coal  are  used,  so 
it  would  be  a  misnomer  to 
class  it  as  a  dirt  burner. 

By  reason  of  the  moderate 
draft  of  thei«e  furnaces,  and 
the  conse({ueut  economy  of 
combustion  of  fuel,  they  are 
enabled  to  attain  an  evap- 
ontiTe  effect  equal  to  oO 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
evaporative  power  of  the 
fuel  iised,  whether  it  be  an- 
thracite,  bituminous, or 
lignite. 

Waste    Pick'er. 

See  Rag  Picker. 
Waste  Pre-vent'- 

er.  Stone's  positive 
waste  preventer  for  ci&- 
terni*.  Fig.  2527,  is  so 
constructed  that,  al- 
though only  possessing 
one  inlet  valve  and  one 
discharge  valve,  it  yet 
an-swers  the  purpose'  of 
a  double-chambered  cis- 
tern. When  the  water 
is  required  to  be  drawn 
off  from  the  cistern  the 
inlet  valve  leading  from 
the  source  of  supply  is 
closed  before  the  oischarge  valve  can  be  opened. 

The  valve  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  socket  in  which 
the  valve  stem,  which  is  connected  at  its  upper  end  to  the 
ball  stem,  is  allowed  to  slide  up  and  down  a  certain  distance 


Fig.  2626. 


Waste  Coed  Burning  Locomotive, 

freely,  so  as  not  in  any  way  to  affect  the  valve ;  bnt  at  soon 
as  the  required  distance  is  traTwaed,  the  valve  stem  arts 
upon  the  socket,  and  so  oaiuet  the  valTe  to  be  governed  by 

Fig.  2627. 


Waste  Prevfntcr /or  Cisterns. 

the  rising  and  falling  of  the  halL  When  the  mtter  from  th« 
source  of  supply  flows  into  the  cistern,  it  raises  tiw  ball, 
and  gradually  closes  the  valve  until  it  reaches  a  certain 
point,  when  the  pressure  on  the  back  of  the  valve  forces  it 
on  to  its  seat,  and  holds  it  there,  while  by  means  of  the 
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allding  socket,  the  tMkll  stem  can  be  nimd  sulBelenfcly  hiffh 
to  allow  ihe  diachaige  yaUe  to  be  opened,  so  that  the 
water  can  run  oat  oolj  after  the  ball  TaWe  is  perfectly 
closed. 

Or  when  the  lerer  is  palled  and  the  dischatige  ralTe  opened, 
the  ball  stem  and  ball  are  ral.«ed  at  the  same  time,  which 
can  readily  be  done  by  means  of  the  sliding  socket  without 
affecting  the  inlet  raWe,  which  is  held  fast  on  its  seat  by 
the  pressure  of  water  from  the  source  of  supply,  afl  already 
described.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  run  out  of  the  cistern, 
and  the  lerer  or  pull  is  let  go,  the  discharge  Talre  is  closed, 
and  the  ball  stem  and  ball  drop,  thus  opening  the  inlec 
iralre,  and  allowing  the  water  to  refill  the  cistern  ready  for 
use  again. 

Watch.  Sir  Edmand  Beckett,  a  scientific  ho- 
roloei»t,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  Kuglish  au- 
thontv  upon  the  subject,  in  his  work  upon  "  IVatches, 
Clocks,  and  Bells,"  says :  — 

"  The  liability  of  a  watch,  like  any  other  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, to  require  repair,  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate parts  which  make  up  its  unity.  The  English  watch, 
with  its  fusee  and  chain,  is  composed  of  688  more  pieces 
than  the  American  watch.  Dispense  with  these  638  addi- 
tional chances  of  breakage,  and  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  supe- 
riority of  American  watches,  in  this  one  respect  at  least. 
The  fusee  and  ch^in  are  rejected  in  the  Waltham  watch, 
and  the  direct  action  of  the  mainspring  adopted,  because  the 
fusee  and  chain  add  greatly  to  the  cost  and  liability  to  in- 
jury of  a  watch,  and  are  of  no  practical  ralue  for  good  time- 
keeping. This  change  is  advocated  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  greater  simplicity  of  action,  less  friction  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  motire  power,  increased  facility  for  using  a  lighter 
and  more  uniform  spring,  and  more  room  for  play  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  moTements.^' 

In  support  of  thui  ticw,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  speaks  very, 
faroxabiy  of  the  American  principle  of  omitting  the  chain. 
After  alluding  to  what  he  calls  the  mischieTous  and  common 
accidents  of  chain-breaking,  and  noting  the  tendency  of  ad- 
Tanced  watch-making  to  do  without  fusee  and  chain,  he 
■ays :  "  Accordingly,  both  in  Switacrland  and  America,  which 
are  gradually  stealing  away  our  common  watch  trade,  the 
fusee  and  the  chain  are  almost  universally  omitted.'* 

Dr.  Hooke  raised  horology  from  a  mechanical  art  to  a 
science  by  propounding  its  laws  axfd  enriching  it  with  val- 
uable discoveries  and  inventions. 

The  discovery  and  application  of  the  laws  of  isochronism 
in  the  balance-spring  by  Dr.  Hooke  and  Arnold  in  England, 
Lero^  and  Berthoud  in  France,  imparted  the  most  essential 
quality  for  keeping  a  regular  rate  of  time  to  the  chronom- 
eter. 

^'IsoehroHism  is  an  inherent  property  of  the  Indance- 
sprlng,  depending  entirely  upon  the  ratio  of  the  spring's 
tension,  following  the  proportion  of  the  arcs  of  inflexion. 
A  balance-spring,  therefore,  of  any  force  whatever,  having 
the  progres!<ion  required  by  the  law  of  isochroui(>m,  will 
presevve  tbU  quality,  whether  it  be  applied  to  a  balance 
making  rapid  or  slow  vibrations. 

"  The  great  advantage  of  an  isochronal  spring  is  its  innate 
power  of  resisting  the  intiuences  which  cause  a  change  of 
rate,  Much  as  change  of  position,  increased  friction  as  the 
works  become  dirty,  or  the  viscidity  of  the  oil  at  low  tem- 
peratures .  * '  —  Carpenter. 

See  list  under  Clock  for  exhibits  of  all  horological  instru- 
ments, from  Prof.  Watson's  report  in  "  CerUenniai  Exhibition 
Reports,'^  Qroup  XXV.,  vol.  vii. 

See  also  Dr.  Knight*s  report,  vol.  iv.,  ^'Ptiris  Exposition^ 
(1878)  Reports,''  p.  403,  tt  sfq. 

Dr.  KtUfiht's  report  on  watch-making  machine  at  Waltham, 
ia  in  "  Centennial  Exhibition  Reports,''  vol.  vii.,  Qroup  XXII., 
p.  46,  et  seq. 

The  *^Jowmal  de  Genivf,"  of  August  26th,  has  the  follow- 
ing :  The  watch-making  population  of  the  several  Swiss  can- 
tons may  be  held  as  exactly  represented  by  the  subjoined 
table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  census  for  the  year 
1870:- 


CAVTONa 

Men. 

Women. 

5,383 
4,743 
1.313 
1,288 

ToUl. 

NenfchAtel 

11,081 
6,392 
2,439 
5,830 

16,464 
14,135 

Vaud 

8,752 
8,618 

Geneva 

Total 

25,212 

12,727 

87,969 

Berne  is  the  canton  in  which  there  has  been  the  greatest 
rise  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  of  late  years.  It  is  com- 
puted to  produce  600,000  watches  a  year ;  and,  as  they  are 


almost  exclusively  of  ordinary  quality,  their  avenge  value 
may  be  set  down  at  40  francs,  which  would  bring  up  the 
total  of  Bernese  annual  production  to  au,000,UW  francs 
($5,000,000). 

Geneva  does  not  supply  much  over  160,000  watches  yearly, 
but,  as  eleven  twelfths  of  these  are  gold,  and  in  part  richly 
ornamented,  their  value  does  not  probably  fall  short  of 
20,000,000  francs. 

The  canton  of  Vaud  also  turns  out  160,000  watches  per 
annum,  the  works  of  which  are  generally  highlv  finished ; 
but  then  they  are  in  great  measure  exported  without  cases, 
as  mere  works,  the  average  price  being  about  35  francs, 
and  the  total  value  being  8,000,000  francs. 

Besides  these,  the  canton  of  Vaud  furnishes  80,000  musical 
boxes,  whicli  amount  to  8,000.000  francs. 

In  respect  to  value,  Neufchfttel  produces  nearly  half  of 
the  entire  Swiss  watch-makiug  (35  per  cent);  the  cantons 
of  Geneva  and  Berne  come  in  for  23  per  cent,  each,  and  the 
canton  of  Vaud  for  9  per  cent. 

Break-circuit.  Davidson  •  '*Min.  ^  Se.  PresSf^*  zzxir.  361. 
Watches,  American, 

Watson "raniVb5tran<f'«  JMa^.,'*zvii.l61. 

Watch-making,  American, 

on,  Gro^'ean,  Switx.  .  "Afin.  ^  Sc.  Press,"  xxxiv.  154. 
Watch,  demagnetising  .  *  *'^rl>ll<l^  American,'^  xli.  227. 
Watches,  demagnetising      **ScientiJic  American,^'*  xxxiv.  28. 

Invention  and  history  *♦  Sc.  Amer.,'  xxxvii.  88, 101, 121. 
Watchmaker's  lathe, 

WiUiams "&ieali^«jlmfr.,"  xxxiv.  194. 

Watch'ma-ker's  Slide  Rest,  A  slide-rest 
to  a  watchmaker's  lathe,  adjustable  bjits  set  screws, 
to  any  angle  or  position  that  the  work  requires. 

Watch  TeVe-phone.  (Ekctricity.)  An  in- 
strument which  lakes  its  name  from  its  resemblance 
in  form  to  an  old-fashioned  watch.  Invented  bv 
Alfred  Niandet-Begnet,  of  Paris.  It  is  a  Bell 
telephone  in  which  the  magnet  is  bent  into  a  circa- 
lar  form,  and  the  coil  is  seated  upon  one  of  its 
poles,  the  planer  of  the  magnet,  coil,  and  diaphragm 
being  all  parallel  to  each  otlier. 

Walter  A'er-a-ting  Ap'pa-ra'tas.  A  de- 
vice for  aerating  the  water  supplied  to  an  aqua- 
rium. The  apparatus  is  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  Catalan  trumpet  '*  that  is  used  to 
operate  the  bellows  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Spain. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  glass  tubes,  into  which 
the  water  is  forced  by  hydraulic  pressure,  carrying 
with  it  bubbles  of  air,  the  presence  and  movement 
of  which  in  the  tubes  may  be  phiinly  seen. 

"Wa'ter  A-nal'y-aiB  Ap'pa-ra'taa.  McLeod's 
water  analysis  apparatus,  used  to  determine  the 
purity  of  drinking  water,  is  an  improvement  of  the 
one  described  by  Dr.  Franklaud  and  Mr.  Ward, 
by  which  temperature  and  tensions  of  fixed  vol- 
umes of  water  and  gas  are  tested.  This  iii>trument 
is  very  much  in  use.  It  consists  of  a  measuring 
tube  900  ram.  in  length  and  about  20  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, which  is  marked  with  ten  divisions,  the  lir:>t 
at  25  mm.  from  the  top,  the  second  at  50  mm.,  the 
third  at  100  mm.,  and  the  remaining  ones  at  the  in- 
tervals of  100  mm. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  platinum  wires  are  sealed, 
and  it  is  terminated  by  a  capillary  tube  and  fine  glass  stop- 
cock, the  capillary  tube  being  bent  at  right  angles  at  50  mm. 
above  the  junction.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a  wide  glass 
stop-cock  is  sealed,  which  communicates,  by  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  joint  surrounded  with  tape  and  well  wired  to  the 
tubes,  with  a  branch  from  the  baromvter-tube.  At  the  up- 
per extremity  a  glass  stop-cock  is  joined,  the  lower  end  beintf 
curved  and  connected  by  caoutchouc  with  a  stop-cock  and 
tube  descending  through  the  cable  to  a  distance  of  900  mm. 
below  the  joint.  The  two  tubes  are  firmly  held  by  a  clamp, 
on  which  rests  a  wide  cylinder,  about  55  mm.  in  diameter, 
surrounding  the  tubes,  and  adapted  to  them  by  a  water-tight 
caoutchouc  cork.  The  cv  Under  is  maintained  in  an  upright 
position  by  a  support  at  its  upper  end,  sliding  on  the  ram 
rod  as  the  clamp.  Around  the  upper  part  of  the  barometer- 
tube  a  syphon  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  through 
which  the  stop -cock  passes  A  small  bulb- tube,  containing 
some  mercury,  is  also  fitted  in  this  oor^,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  air  beins  entirely  removed  from  the  syphon.  The  sy- 
phon descends  about  100  mm.  within  the  cylinder,  and  has  a 
branch  at  the  top  communicating  by  caoutchouc  with  a  bent 
tabe  contained  in  a  wider  one  affixed  to  the  support.  A  con- 
stant eurreot  of  water  is  suppliisd  to  the  cylinder  throafh  a 
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glam  tnbe,  which  paiww  to  the  bottom,  and  e«capvii  through 
the  syphon  and  tnbea  to  the  drain.  To  the  end  of  the  nar- 
row tube  is  fa«t«n«d  a  long  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube,  coTered 
with  tape,  by  which  a  communicatiou  U  established  with 
the  mercurial  reserToir,  sutipended  by  a  cord,  so  that  by 
means  of  the  wiuch  it  may  b«  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  barometer-tube. 

"Wa'ter  Ballast.  A  mode  of  ballasting  ves- 
sels with  water,  in  tight  compartments  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hull. 

"Wa'ter  Bar'rel  Truck.  A  pivoted  water- 
barrel  mounted  on  wheels,  and  dravm  by  hand. 
The  barrel,  being  pivoted  by  its  spindles,  is  easil  v 
emptied. 


Water  ballast,  on, 
Martd  ^2l->  Kign.) 
Construction 


* ''En^neer, "xllY.  174. 
*  '"EngitueriHg,"  xxiv.  186. 


"Wa'ter  Bearing.  Shaw's  water  bearing  \n 
designed  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  step  of  a 
vertical  shaft. 

It  consists  of  a  disk  secured  to  the  shaft,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  circular  piston.  The  water  entering 
from  a  pipe  under  a  suthcient  head,  passes  into  the 
chamber  of  the  piston  and  between  it  and  the  lower 
face  of  the  disk,  lifting  the  latter.  If  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  be  in  excess  of  that  necessary 
to  sustain  the  shaft  and  the  weight  it  may  have  to 
bear,  a  portion  escanes  beneath  the  lower  edge  of 
the  piston  and  the  snaft  settles  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. 

Wa'ter  Box.  {Metallurgy.)  An  iron  box  to 
contain  water  forming  a  l)ottoui  or  side  of  a  furnace 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  burning  out.  Tuyere 
plates  are  so  protected. 

Wa'ter  Breast  An  improved  tuyere  for  water 
breasts  is  described  as  follows  :  — 

A  bronze  tuyere  is  inserted  into  the  end  of  a  water  breast, 
which  is  bored  out  conically  to  receive  it,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, call  lor  any  packing'.  The  butt  end  of  the  tuyere  Is 
turned  so  that  it  pre^ontti  a  part  of  a  >phcre,  and  the  end  of 
the  belly  pipe  is  corrt'^pontlin^ly  t<h8p»ed  to  produce  a  perfect, 
joint.  By  a  simple  arr.mii^i  inent,  which  allows  rapid  and  easy 
rephucnient  of  the  tu\ire,  the  movable  parts  are  firmly  held 
tom-thor.  This  is  eflfecii^l  by  a  Icnee  lever  under  the  elbow ,  at 
the  i'ln^er  end  of  which  a  detachable  weight  is  hung.  The 
prfj"*urc'  exerte<l  by  tlii>>  w«'ijjht  firmly  connects  water  breast 
and  tuyere  on  the  our  hand  and  belly  pi|>e  and  tuyere  on  the 
other.  By  this  mean*  all  Jjolti<  are  done  aw»y  with,  and  the 
weight  need  only  to  be  removed  to  allow  the  dlflferent  parts 
to  drop  ajmrt.  When  it  becomes  nece!«s«ry  to  replace  a  tuy- 
ere a  hook  i^  inserted,  and  it  is  readily  pulled  out.  By  ar- 
ranging proper  o(K>nings  at  the  butt  of  the  tuyere  any  air 
entering  in  the  water  is  tnip|>e«l  and  carried  off  direct  by  the 
waste  pi|K'.  The  dJMhnr^e  pipe  xa  taken  off  at  the  top  of  the 
tuyere  and  air  prevent<'d  from  collecting  in  it.  For  a  short 
distance  outside  of  it  the  disscharge  pipe  is  elevated,  which 
carries  f»ff  at  once  any  air  or  steam  bubbles  to  a  higher 
point  outside  of  the  tuyere,  thus  avoiding  danger  to  it.  In 
ortler  to  prevent  any  water  from  entering  the  furnace  the 
water  is  drawn  through  the  tuyere  by  suction  at  the  same 
Telocity  as  if  it  were  forced  through.  It  is  claimed  that,  as 
by  this  means  the  water  pressure  is  brought  down  below  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  i-  generally  smaller  than  that  of 
the  blast  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  no  leakage  in  conse- 
quence of  cracks  can  take  i)lace.  It  was  found  also  by  ex- 
p«'riment  tlint  dniwing  the  water  thn)u>rh  the  tuyen*  prevents 
any  accumulation  of  air  or  steam  bubbles,  the  .«.tead\  growth 
of  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  cracking,  (ireat  thoujrh  the 
advanUiges  of  suction  may  be,  however,  its  u.se  is  not  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  application  of  the  tuyere,  which,  it  will 
be  readily  understood,  works  well  with  pressure  also.  The 
nozzle  in  the  tu>ere,as  it  tits  into  it  well,  is  cooletl  by  the 
circulation  of  the  water  in  the  latter,  and  can  therefore  be 
carried  very  near  the  end  of  the  tuyensa  cir<iiin«t:inc*»  which 
aids  the  i»enetniting  |X)wer  of  the  blast.  The  ik.zzIi'  may  be 
ea-^iiy  drawn  out  through  the  belly  pipe,  if  the  cap  on  the 
tuyere  pi|»e  elbow  is  removed.  When  fire-brick  sfovt'S  are 
used  the  tuyere  pipes  are  made  double,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  serious  loss  of  heat  which  otherwise  takes  place. 

"Wa'ter  Chan'nel  In'di-ca'tor.  Echebam's 
indicator,  Fig.  2528,  for  water  channels  was  de- 
signed to  indicate  and  rv^i.ster  the  depths  of  water 
in  the  Rio  da  Praia,  which,  from  the  continual 
shifting  of  its  waters,  presents  great  difficulties  to 
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navigation.  There  is  a  long  rod  turning  on  an 
axle  that  is  provided  with  a  toothed  wheel,  and 
bears  an  index  pointer,  indicating  on  a  graduated 
arc  the  inclination  of  the  rod  from  the  horizontal 

The  lower  end  of  the  rod  bears  a  roller  that  trav- 
els on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  or  the  body  to  be  in- 
dicated.     A  toothed  wheel  drives  a  wheel  train 
l)earing  a  paper  drum,  and  on  a  paper  band  a  pen- 
cil describes  in  miniature  the  condition  of  the  bot- 
tom in  the  line  traversed  by  the  vessel. 
I      "Wa'ter  Charg'er.     A'  device  for  retaining  a 
I  body  of  water  always  close  to  the  pump,  so  that  if 
I  the  lower  valve  of  the  pump  leaks,  and  the  iK-ater 
'  all  rnns  out  of  the  suction  pipe,  or  if  it  has  been  let 
i  bnck  to  avoid  freezing,  this  charger  will  still  retain 
I  a  full  supply  to  be  readily  socked  into  the  pump, 
wetting  tne  valves  and  packing,  so  as  to  at  once 
I  bring  the  water,  and  cause  the  pump  to  work  freely. 
I  The  charger  should  he  coimected  into  the  suction 
])ipe  as  near  the  pump  as  it  can  be  convenientlr, 
and  still  be  out  of  the  way  of  frost     This  charger 
al.Ho  greatly  facilitates  the'working  of  a  pump,  par- 
ticularly w'here  the  suction  pipe  has  to  be  of  great 
length,  serving  as  an  air  chamber  in  same. 

Wa'ter  Col'uniii  Air  Com-prea'sor.    One 
operating  by  the  force  of  a  descending  body  of  wa- 
ter, as  in  some  mines  and  mountain  regions.    See 
Air  Compressor. 
"Wa'ter  El'e-va-tor.    See  Ptmp. 

Water  elevator,  Coates  .  •  '^Scientific  American,"  xl.  27S. 

Steam,  HWgAf    .     .     ,•'' Scientific  Amer.^'xxxri.  274. 
^    By  ammoniacal  gas    .  *  *' Scientific  American  Sup.*^  805. 

For  locomotives. 
Hasnas,  Can. .    .    .  •  "Engineering,^^  xxvlii.  296. 

"Wa'ter  En'gine.  Wells'  water  engine  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  motor,  and  also  if  desired  as 
a  pump.  The  cylinder  is  mounted  on  bearings  o^ 
the  Ciise  on  trunnions.  It  has  a  circular  valve 
formed  on  the  lower  end,  with  one  port,  and  fitted 
to  the  corres|)ondinglv  shaped  valve  seat  in  which 
is  the  inlet  and  the  exhausts  for  the  waste  from  the 
interior  of  the  case.  Passages  are  cored  out  in  the 
cylinder,  from  the  upper  end  down  to  the  interior 
()*f  the  waste  water  case,  to  conduct  the  leakage  to 
the  discharge  through  the  exhaust. 

A  cap  screws  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  for  a 
guide  to  the  piston  rod,  and  these  passages  enter 
the  cylinder  above  the  piston,  under  tne  cover.  The 
oscillation  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  case,  alternately 
opens  the  supply  and  exhaust  passages. 

Water  engine,  Hastit     .  *  "Scientijk  Amtr.,**  xxnx^W. 

Three-cv  Under. 

H(utie,  Br.     .     .    .  •  **Bmgimeer»  xlvL  14S. 
Water  ejector. 

Vaughn,  Br       ...»  "&viiM<r,*'  zliz.  dtt. 
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Wa^r  Oas.  Any  illaminating  gas  iu  whose 
roanafactare  the  decompositioD  of  water  plays  a 
prominent  part,  as  distiuguished  from  the  iUumina- 
ting  gas  produced  solely  by  the  decomposition  of 
bituminous  coal,  wood,  resin,  tar,  oil,  or  other  like 
materiaL 

Briefly,  the  Lowe  procera  is  the  following  :  A  generator  of 
the  ordinary  tyjw  is  filled  with  fuel  brought  to  a  high  tem- 
perature by  the  aid  of  blaat.  The  combustible  gases  thus 
formed  are  carried  to  a  chamber  filled  with  loose  fire-brick, 
called  a  superheater  by  the  inrentor,  although  it  should 
more  properly  be  termed  a  regenerator.  As  soon  as  by  the 
burning  of  the  generator  gases  the  regenerator  has  attained 
a  high  temperature,  the  blast  is  cut  off  and  superheated 
steam  is  admitted  a  little  abore  the  grate,  and  simultaneously 
small  streamn  of  crude  petroleum  or  naphtha  are  allowed  to 
drop  through  the  current  of  ascending  gases  upon  the  in- 
candescent fuel.  The  steam  is  decomposed  and  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  are  formed.  The  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  petroleum,  hydrocarbons,  pass  to  the  regenera- 
tors together  with  the  water  gas,  where  the  hydroourbons 
are  gasified.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  generator 
falls  below  a  certain  limit  the  flow  of  steam  and  of  petro- 
leum is  stopped,  fresh  coal  is  chaigcd,  and  the  blast  of  ^r 
tnrued  on  again. 

Dr.  W.  11.  VVahl  gives  the  following  answer  to  the  query, 
'*  What  is  water  gas  ?  •'  *'  Water  gas  may  be  defined  to  be 
the  gaseous  product  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  steam 
and  carbon  at  a  high  temperature.  Generally  speaking,  the 
mode  of  its  manufacture  is  to  pa!>s  steam  through  a  thick 
layer  of  glowing  coal.  The  result  of  this  procedure  will  be 
Tery  easily  undentood  by  reference  to  the  following  expla- 
nation:  The  glowing  coal  (carbon)  seizes  upon  the  oxygen 
of  the  steam,  uniting  with  it  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  lib- 
erating hydrogen.  The  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  is,  how- 
erer,  obliged  to  pass  through  a  considerable  layer  of  glowing 
coal  (carbon)  before  it  can  escape,  and  this  carbon  has  so 
strong  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  it  deprircs  the  carbonic 
acid  of  one  equiralent  of  its  oxygen,  reducing  it  to  the  state 
of  a  lower  oxide  of  carbon.  The  prcMluct  which  results  from 
these  several  reactions  is  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  2 
equivalents  of  carbon  oxide ;  or,  exprest'ed  in  chemical 
terms,  2  U  +  2  CO.  This  product  is  what  is  known  as  water 
gas.  It  is  incorrect  to  aHsert  that  any  positive  gain  in  beat- 
ing effect  is  obtained  by  this  process.'for  the  energy  expended 
in  the  process  of  decomposing  the  water  is  precisely  equal 
to  the  additional  heat  given  out  by  the  combustion' of  the 
water  gas  over  what  would  have  resulted  from  the  combus- 
tion of  the  carbon  alone.  On  theoretical  grounds,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  economy  In  the  process ;  l>ut  there  \»  a  gain 
in  practice,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  combustion 
of  a  gaseous  fuel  can  always  be  effected  with  greater  economy 
in  our  furnaces,  stoves,  elc,  than  that  of  a  solid  fuel.  The 
gain,  therefore,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  fuel,  and  not  to  any  advantage  resulting  from  the  chem- 
ical reaction  that  has  taken  place.  This  U  a  very  common 
error  and  is  entertained  even  by  otherwise  well-informed 
persons.  We  look  upon  the  future  of  water  gas  as  highly 
promi!>ing.  With  its  aid  it  is  made  possible  to  produce  illu- 
minating gas  more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  process,  by 
simply  enriching  it  with  the  vapors  of  petroleum  or  of  other 
substances  rich  in  illuminating  elements  But  the  grand 
field  of  water  gas  for  the  future  will  lie  in  filling  the  place 
of  a  fuel  for  industrial  and  domestic  uses  to  take  the  place 
of  coal.  We  think  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when  water- 
gas  will  be  distributed  to  our  houses  just  as  coal  gas  is  now 
distributed,  —  when  coal  and  wood  fires,  with  the&  dirt  and 
ashes,  will  only  be  known  as  things  of  the  past." 

Water  Gas,  Strong    .     .      "  Van  Nostr.  Mag.,"  xxiii.  876. 
On,  Prof.  Henry  Morton    "  Plumber  ff  San.  Eng.,-'  ii.  347. 

Dwight '^Sctent{/icAmeneanSup'*9-iS. 

Appa.,  Lowe  if  Strong  *  *'  Engineering,^*  xxviii.  385. 

Lowe *  "/row  w^g^p,"  xxi.,  April  11,  p.  1. 

As  a  fuel,  Dwight .    .      '^ScierUtJic  American  Sup.,"  838. 

"Wa'ter  Lens.  The  first  microscope  in  exist- 
ence consisted  of  a  drop  of  water,  water  lenses 
as  formerly  nsed  were  unstable  and  tremulous,  and 
almost  if  not  quite  worthless.  This  difficulty  may 
be  overcome,  and  the  drop  of  water  rendered  avail- 
able as  a  microscope  lens  by  confining  it  in  a  cell 
consisting  of  a  short  .tube  having  a  glass  bottom. 

The  simplest  and  cheapest  of  all  microscopes  consists  of  a 
thin  piece  of  glass,  having  attached  to  it  one  or  two  short 
paper  tubes,  which  are  coated  with  black  sealing-wax,  and 
cemented  to  the  glass  with  the  same  material. 

By  aid  of  a  small  stick  water  is  placed,  drop  by  drop,  in 
the  cells  until  the  lenses  acquire  the  desired  convexity.  Ob- 
jects held  below  the  glass  will  be  more  or  less  magnified,  ac- 
cording to  the  diameter  and  convexity  of  the  drop. 

An  easily  made  and  convenient  stand  for  the  water  lens  is 


made  of  wood.  The  sleeve  that  supports  the  table  slides 
freely  upon  the  vertical  standard.  A  wire  having  a  milled 
head,  by  which  it  may  be  tume<l,  passes  through  the  upper 
end  of  the  siandard,  and  has  wound  upon  it  a  strong  silk 
thread,  one  end  of  which  is  tied  to  a  pin  projecting  from  the 
table  supporting  sleeve.  An  elastic  rubber  band  is  attached 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  sleeve,  and  to  a  pin  projecting  from 
the  standard  near  the  base,  to  draw  the  table  downwuti. 
By  this  device  the  focus  may  be  nicely  adjusted. 

Two  standards  project  from  the  bed-piece  for  receiving  the 
comers  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  silvered  glass  which  forms 
the  reflector. 

The  best  form  of  water-cell  consists  of  a  brass  tube  about 
y  long  and  i"  to  8-16^'  internal  diameter,  having  in  one 
side  a  screw  for  displacing  the  water  to  render  the  lens  more 
or  less  convex.  A  thin  piece  of  glass  is  cemented  to  Uie 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  imide  of  the  tube  is  bhu^k- 
ened. 

Several  bushings  may  be  fitted  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  drop,  and  thus  increaae 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens. 

Water  containing  animalcules  may  be  placed  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  the  lens  may  be  focused  by  turning 
the  adjusting  screw.  The  lens  nuty  also  be  adjusted  to  mag- 
nify objects  placed  on  the  movable  table. 

If  air-bubbles  form  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glftss  they 
may  be  readily  displaced  by  means  of  a  cambric  needle. 

Water  lens  microscope  •  **ScunHfie  Amer.,^^  xxxviii.  258. 

Wa'ter-leVel  G^ge.  A  small  bell-shaped 
casting,  into  the  upper  part  of  which  a  narrow 
brass  tube,  open  at  tne  lower  end,  enters.  When 
the  ball  is  submerged  the  increase  of  pressure  con- 
fined in  the  bell  and  the  tube  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  reached.  The  pressure  is  indicated 
on  a  graduated  gage.  It  will  be  easily  understood 
that  as  the  pipe  may  be  of  any  length  desired,  it  is 
possible  to  place  the  gage  at  (^uite  a  distance  from 
the  water  the  depth  of  which  is  to  be  measured. 

"Wa'ter-leTKel  In'di-ca'tor.   LethuWier-Pind 
(Fr.),  *  Laboulaye^s  **  Dicttonnaire  des  Arts  et  Man- 
ufactures" tome  iv.,  ed.  1877. 
Water  level  indica.,  electric,  HasUr  •  *'TeUg.  Jour.,'''  v!.  98. 

"Wa'ter  Mo'tor.  The  invention  herewith  il- 
lustrated applies  water  to  a  wheel  of  a  novel  con- 
struction,  whereby  the  whole  centrifugal  force  of  a 
jet  of  water  is  concentrated  on  the  center  of  the 
buckets.  From  these  it  is  immediately  discharged, 
thus  avoidine  auy  friction  or  dead  lift*  and  impart- 
ing to  the  wheel 


not  only  a  great- 
er impetus,  but, 
it  is  claimed,  a 
very  high  de- 
gree of  power, 
considering  the 
pressure  and  the 
size  of  the 
stream  used. 
Although  adapt- 
ed to  all  pur- 
poses where  wa- 
ter is  used  as  a 
motive  power, 
this  invention 
is  more  particu- 
larly designed 
for  use  where 
the  supply  of 
water  is  limited 
or  variable ;  and 
this  is  believed 
to  be  a  desidera- 
tum, as  streams 
of  water  are  lia- 
ble to  much  fluc- 
tuation at  differ- 
ent  seasons  of 
the  year.  More 
especially  is  it 
designed  for  use 
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in  propelling  light  inachiuery,  such  as  printing 
presses,  sewing  machines,  lathes,  etc,  wherever  wa- 
ter can  be  taken  from  a  hydrant.  It  is  also  claimed 
to  be  well  adapted  for  heavy  work. 

The  disk  of  the  wheel  A  is  nuule  of  brsM  of  varioufl  sites , 
and  tof^ther  with  the  buckets  B  B,  is  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction and  of  a  capacity  to  correspond  with  the  siie  of  the 
stream  and  the  power  required.  C  Care  the  l>elt  pulleys  ;  D 
the  supply  pipe;  E  a  self -packing  faucet  or  stop-cock,  which 
is  the  subject  of  another  patent  obtained  by  the  same  in- 
ventor. This  faucet  is  capable  of  supplying  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  streams  of  water  of  different  dimensions  through  the 
pipes  F,  which  are  firmly  held  in  position  at  the  point  uf 
delivery  of  the  water  on  the  buckets  by  a  shoe,  G.  The  pipes 
are  provided  with  bushings  at  their  extremity,  which  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  and  others  of  a  different  capacity  in- 
serted. The  waste  pipe,  of  course,  can  be  arranged  as  re- 
quired, cither  from  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  casing.  The 
communication  between  supply  pipe  and  buckets  is  shown 
in  section  in  Fig.  2529. 

One  of  the  smallest  motors  capable  of  being  put  to  prac- 
tical use  is  the  Uay  worth's  miniature  turbine  water  motor. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  Q"  long  and  i"  outside  diameter,  with 
an  oblique  inlet  by  which  it  can  be  screwed  to  the  hydrant 
or  faucet.  A  small  stem  with  a  double  pullev  at  the  end 
projects  from  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  and  u  rapidly  re- 
volved when  the  water  is  turned  on.  A  rubber  hose  drawn 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  conveys  the  water  off  after 
performing  its  duty.  By  an  endless  cord  the  motion  can  be 
transmitted  from  the  pulleys  to  a  sewing  machine  or  any 
other  machine  requiring  only  light  power  for  driving.  The 
motor  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  turbine  wheels,  and 
can  be  run  with  water  pressure  of  10  to  15  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  After  entering  the  tube  by  the  inlet,  the  water  first 
passes  a  stationary  wheel  haTing  a  series  of  radial  vanes  of 
such  a  shape  as  to  give  the  water  a  spiral  motion.  Issuing 
from  these  vanes,  the  water  strikes  against  similar  vanes  of 
a  wheel  that  is  fastened  to  the  above  mentioned  spindle,  and 
which,  by  the  impact  of  the  water,  is  made  to  rotate. 

Different  sises  of  this  motor  are  manufactured.  The 
smallest  size,  of  the  dimensions  above  stated,  furnishes  suf- 
ficient power  to  drive  sewing  machines,  etc. 

Messrs.  W.  U.  Bailey  &  Co.,  of  Salford,  England,  have  re- 
cently designed  a  new  water  motor  which  works  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  water  sent  through  the  street  mains. 
In  appearance  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  ordinar}-  hori- 
sontal  steam  engine.  It  has  an  oscillating  cylinder,  with 
parts  so  arrang^  that  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  cuts  off 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  a  reciproca-  I 
ting  action  being  thereby  obtained  and  imparted  to  the  fly-  | 
wheel  by  the  ordinary  crank  arrangements.  There  are  no 
loose  valves  or  tappets  in  connection  with  the  motor,  and  all 
the  fixing  it  requires  may  be  done  by  a  plumber,  as  there  is 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  connect  the  machine  with  a  pipe 
from  the  street  main.  One  of  the  motors  is  said  to  be  work- 
ing very  successfully  at  the  bottom  of  a  colliery  shaft  near 
Bolton,  the  power  being  supplied  by  the  water  pumped  up 
from  the  pit  by  the  steam  engine.  A  large  number  of  laden 
wagons  are  drawn  up  an  incline  with  great  ease  by  this 
means.  The  motion  has  also  been  utilized  for  sawing  tim- 
ber, printing  newspapers,  etc.  —  Iron  Age. 
See  also  Patents  :  — 

Tate,  Oct.  31, 1871 No.  120,648. 

Backus,  Jan.  6,  1874 No.  146.120. 

/)o65on,  Jan.  7,  1873 No   134,651. 

Sehwiif,  Feb.  27,  1872 No.  124,162. 

We/rh,  Dec.  17,  1872 No.  l»i,115. 

See  Hydrauuo  Prbssuri  Enoikb;  Water  Prxsscrr  En- 
gine. 

Water  motor  .    .    .  •  "Sci'en/i/Scilniericaa,'*  xxxv.  160. 

"Wa'ter  Pres'sure   En'gine.     See  Hydrau- 
lic Engine. 
"Wa'ter-proof  Ce-menf . 

Glue 4. 

Resin 4. 

Red  ocher 8,  with  a  little  water. 

Wa'ter-proof-ing.  The  Ncptunite  water-re- 
pelleut  process,  owned  by  the  lutemutional  Chemi- 
cal Company  of  New  Vork  is  founded  upon  the 
several  patents  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Lamb.  It  is  applica- 
ble to  all  sorts  of  textile  fabrics :  paper,  leather, 
etc.,  in  fact  to  all  floods  which  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
tect from  the  action  of  water  and  dampness,  and  , 
which  are  liable  to  mildew  and  decay.  i 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  by  this  process  is  to  render  the 

gomls  non-ab.<«orbent,  or  water-repellent.    The   property  of  i 
capillary  attraction  possessed  by  all  fibrous  goods  is  destroyed.  ' 


The  pores  of  each  iiber  are  filled  with  the  Neptonite  material 
and  the  fiber  receives  a  coating  of  the  same.    By  the  actioo 
I  of  heat  this  is  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  fibers,  giviof 
I  them  the  remarkable  properties  mentioned. 
I      The  action  of  water  upon  the  fabrics  treated  is  Tery  pecul- 
iar.  Wlien  poured  upon  the  goods  the  water  runs  about  like 
quicksilver,  without  showing  any  disposition  to  be  absortxd 
I  or  to  penetrate.    In  the  case  of  open  goods  like  gienadiBe  or 
'  even  musquito-netting,  the  water  can  be  made  to  run  aboot 

like  quicksilver  without  passing  through  the  open  spaces. 
I  The  advantages  given  to  the  goods  are  bv  no  mean«  eoo- 
'  fined  to  the  water-repellent  quality.  Hie  fibers  aie  uttdt 
tougher  and  stronger,  and  do  not  czack  and  disintcgnte  v 
before  treatment.  Goods  may  be  rendered  proof  *^^ini*t  moth 
and  vermin  ;  the  colors  are  imprisoned  and  fastened :  th^ 
threads  are  slightly  sweUed,  giving  the  goods  a  firmer  a&i 
more  compact  texture.  This  is  peculiarly  raloable  hi  tb« 
case  of  silks,  giving  them  a  hand  and  body  which  cannot  l» 
secured  except  by  a  large  increase  of  the  stock  used. 

It  is  well  known  that  rubber  waterproof  garments  are  pro- 
nounced injurious  to  health  from  the  fact  that  they  confine 
the  perspiration  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  the  Nepomile 
garments,  however,  the  insterstkes  between  the  fibers  an;  not 
closed,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  permitted,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  perfect  protection  from  the  rain  is  insuml  La- 
dies' waterproofs  are  now  made  from  thin  mohair  good.*  and 
these  light  ^rments  will  afford  the  same  protection  in  ordi- 
nar>'  showers  as  the  unsightly  rubber  goods. 
I  The  process  is  of  almost  universal  application  and  l«  of 
I  great  economic  importance.  It  is  at  the  present  time  exten- 
sively used,  and  must  soon  come  to  a  general  applicaci<m 
throughout  the  country. 

The  solution  used  is  a  colorless  fluid  produced  by  the  actioa 
of  certain  gases  upon  hydrocarbons,  and  is  ioexpeofiire. 
It  is  better  to  treat  the  goods  in  the  piece  before  being  mM* 
up,  but  ready-made  garments  can  be  treated,  though ^ey  an 
more  expensive  to  handle  in  quantities. 

Waterproof  soles,  which  are  either  inserted  into  ardlnuj 
leather  soles  or  laid  into  the  boot,  are  made  as  follows: 
A  mixture  is  prepared,  consisting  of  eO  parts  of  resin.  90 
parts  of  Ullow,  6  parts  of  wax,  and  5  parts  of  turpentine. 
In  this  mixture  linen  is  soaked,  and  is  thereby  rendered 
water-tight.  The  sheet  of  linen  is  then  united  to  a  sheet  of 
wool  by  being  passed  between  rollers.  On  the  linen  side  the 
sole  is  now  covered  with  a  solution  of  glue  to  prevent  the 
resinous  surface  from  sticking  to  the  stockings  and  ehot^  in 
walking. 

To  waterproof  leather:  Melt  one  liter  of  boUed  lin.«eed 
oil,  125  grams  of  suet,  46  grams  wax,  and  82  grams  re^n 
together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  apply  it  to  the  leather  uith 
a  brush  while  warm.  This  composition  keeps  the  leather 
verj-  soft.  The  English  fishermen  have  long  been  usinf  it. 
They  can  remain  in  the  water  for  hours  ere  it  penetrates 
through  the  leather. 

For  making;  canvas  waterproof  :  It  is  very  easy 
to  make  canvas  waterproof,  without  altering  'its  a}'>- 
pearance  or  pliability,  by  saturating  it  with  a  boil- 
ing and  strong  solution 'of  soap,  pressing  out  the 
excess  of  this,  and  then  submitting  it  for  a  shon 
time  to  the  action  of  a  hot  bath  of  alum,  sulphate 
of  aluminum,  or  acetate  of  lead,  which  operation 
causes  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  alumina  or 
lead  soap,  which  will  permeate  all  the  pores  of  the 
texture  and  make  it  waterproof. 

To  render  fabrics  waterproof,  H.  Dujardln  projHjees  the 
following  procedure :  335  grams  each  of  potash,  aJum,  and 
sugar  of  lead,  are  to  be  triturated  in  a  mortar  until  the 
mass  becomes  syrupy,  to  which  is  then  to  be  added  400 
gmnis  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  pulverised  bi- 
carbonate of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda.  To  this  mixture 
there  should  now  be  given  about  60  liters  (about  11  pil- 
lons)  of  rain  water,  and  when  complete  solution  is  effected, 
the  same  is  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  an  oleine  soap 
in  solution  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This  mixture  it 
to  \h3  stirred  for  about  2i)  minutes,  or  until  complete  mix- 
ture has  occurred.  To  waterproof  a  fabric  it  is  nece<^«ary 
only  to  immerse  it,  with  the  hand  or  by  mechanical  me«n5, 
into  the  aforesaid  mixture,  and  to  retain  it  there  untij  by 
pressure  or  otherwise  the  fluid  has  penetrated  to  every  p^jf- 
tion  of  it.  The  fabric  is  then  removed,  and  after  allowing 
the  surplus  fluid  it  retains  to  drop  off,  hung  up  to  dry.  Af- 
terwards it  is  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water,  and  agua 
dried.  Goods  treated  in  this  way,  it  is  affirmed,  are  water- 
proof, but  still  permit  free  transmission  of  air.  The  colon 
of  the  goods  are  in  no  wise  affected.  —  *' Journal  dts  Fab- 
ricants  de  Papier.''^ 

"Wa'ter-proof  Pa'per.  Waterproof  paper  of 
superior  quality,  transparent  and  imperious  to  fat, 
may  be  prepared  by  saturating  good  paper  with  a 
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liquid  prepared  by  dissolving  shellac  at  a  moderate 
heat  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax.  Paper  thus 
prepared  resembles  parchment,  and  may  be  given 
anj  color  by  the  use  of  aniline  dyes. 

When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  immenied  in  an  ammoniacal  so- 
lution of  copper  and  Uien  dried,  it  is  said  to  become  quite 
impermeable  to  water,  and  does  not  lose  this  quality  even 
althongh  the  water  be  boiling.  Two  sheets  of  paper  thus 
prepared  and  passed  between  cylinders  adhere  to  each  other 
BO  completely  a^  to  be  quite  inseparable.  If  a  large  number 
of  sheets  so  prepared  be  thus  cylindered  together,  boards  of 
grpat  thickness  are  obtained,  the  cohesion  and  resistance  of 
which  may  be  increased  by  interposing  fibrous  matters  or 
cloths.  The  substance  so  prepared  is  quite  a«  hard  as  the 
closest-grained  wood  of  the  same  thickness.  The  ammonia- 
cal solution  of  copper  is  prepared  by  treating  plates  of  cop- 
per with  ammonia  of  the  density  of  0.880  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere. 

"Wa'ter  Sup-ply'  for  Lo'co-mo'tiveB.  The 
water  tanks  of  locomotive  tenders  are  usually  re- 
plenished from  elevated  tanks  at  the  side  of  the 
track,  either  filled  by  the  natural  flow  of  water 
from  a  more  elevated  source  or  by  means  of  a 
pumping  engine.  In  some  cases  the  locomotive 
Itself  is  caused  by  suitable  connections  to  operate 
a  pump  and  draw  its  own  water  from  a  reservoir 
or  well. 

Either  of  these  methods  involves  a  stoppage  of  the  teain, 
and  to  obviate  this  efforts  have  been  inade  to  render  the 
engine  capable  of  supplying  itself  with  water  while  in  mo- 
tion. 

In  1854  Mr.  Angus  W.  McDonald,  of  Xew  Creek  Depot, 
Va.,  patented  an  invention  embracing  two  different  methods 
of  effectioe  this  object. 

By  one  the  tank  of  the  tender  was  to  be  fdr-tight,  so  that 
after  being  filled  and  partially  exhausted  there  would  be  a 
partial  vacuum  within.  From  the  side  or  bottom  of  the 
tank  a  valved  pipe  or  hose  was  to  be  dropped  into  a  cistern 
of  water  on  or  under  the  road,  as  the  engine  passed  by,  when, 
the  valve  being  opened,  atmospheric  pre'sure  would  force 
the  water  into  the  tank.  The  other  method  was  to  employ 
an  inclined  trough  or  plane  at  a  suitable  angle  to  dip  into  the 
pool  of  water ;  the  velocity  of  the  train  causing  the  water  to 
ascend  into  the  tank. 

The  latter  plan  has  since  been  adopted  on  some  railways. 
A  water-trough  of  cast-iron  sections,  18''  wide  at  top  by  6^' 
deep,  is  laid  upon  the  nleepera  between  the  lines  of  rails  at 
such  a  level  that  when  full  the  water  surface  is  7,"  above  the 
level  of  the  rails.  A  scoop  of  brass,  having  a  mouth  lO'^ 
wide  by  2''  high,  and  turning  on  a  hiuKe,  is,  when  in  nor- 
mal position,  kept  elevated  by  means  ox  a  balance  weight, 
but  is,  when  used,  depressed, and  is  kept  in  this  position 
while  the  tank  is  being  filled. 

The  upper  end  of  the  scoop  and  £he  lower  end  of  the  deliv- 
ery pipe  are  of  corresponding  circular  arcs,  so  that  the  scoop 
forms  a  prolongation  of  the  pipe  when  in  position  for  raising 
water.  The  limit  to  which  the  scoop  may  be  depressed  is 
adjusted  by  set  screws,  and  is  varied  as  the  brasses  and  tires 
of  the  tender  become  worn,  lowering  the  level  of  its  body. 
The  trough  is  cast  in  lengths  of  about  G',  so  as  to  rest  on 
each  alternate  i«leeper,  and  \»  fixed  to  the  sleepers,  its  height 
being  adjusted  by  means  of  wooden  packing.  The  ends  of 
each  length  are  fonned  with  a  shallow  groove,  made  water- 
tight by  round  strips  of  Tulcaniaed  rubber,  the  metal  not 
being  in  contact.  The  road  at  each  end  is  laid  with  an  in< 
cline  of  1  in  100  for  a  dLntanoe  of  16  yards,  the  trough  taper- 
ing  down  to  a  mere  plate  to  allow  the  scoop  to  pass  clear  in 
entering  and  leaving  it.  At  each  extremity  is  an  overflow 
pipe  to  limit  the  depth  of  water  to  b^'. 

The  orifice  of  the  scoop  is  just  covered  by  the  water,  and 
its  edgM  are  beveled  off  sharp  to  diminish  splashing.  The 
top  edge  is  carried  forward  2/'  or  S'',  and  turned  up  with  the 
same  object.  The  water  rushes  into  the  scoop  and  up  the 
delivery  pipe,  which  is  caused  to  dischaige  downwardly  in 
order  to  prevent  splashing. 

Wa'ter  Thief.  A  tube  for  drawing  water 
from  a  cask,  barrel,  etc.,  by  the  bung-hole.  A  bang- 
bucket. 

"Wa'ter  Tow'er.  A  portable  stand-pipe  for 
use  at  fires.  This  invention  of  Mr.  Logan,  a  prac- 
tical machinist  of  Baltimore,  having  b^n  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  New  York  Commissioners 
they  invited  an  exhibition  in  that  city,  and  Chief 
Bates  was  instructed  to  furnish  every  convenience 
for  a  thorough  test  of  the  apparatus.  The  test 
wai  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  ail  who  wit- 


nessed the  operation  of  the  machine,  says  the 
" Fireman's  Journal"  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  a  practical  and  desirable  adjunct  to  fire  de- 
partments. 

The  water  tower  consists  of  three  sections  of  iron  pipe 
mounted  on  a  truck;  these  sections  being  fitted  together 
horisontally  are  raised  to  a  perpendicular  position  by  turn- 
ing a  wheel,  an  operation  easily  performed  by  one  man ;  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  tower  is  a  flexible  play-pipe,  to  which 
was  affixed  a  1^'  nozzle :  at  the  base  of  the  tower  are  con- 
nections for  two  lines  of  hose.  Engine  No.  20  was  at  a  hy- 
drant at  Washington  Square,  and  connected  to  the  tower  by 
two  lines  of  hose.  When  water  was  first  put  through  the 
hose,  a  coupling  flew  off  and  had  to  be  sent  to  the  repair 
shop  to  be  readjusted.  Meantime  the  steamer  played  through 
one  line  of  hose,  a  splendid  fire  stream  being  projected 
through  the  tower,  the  nozzle  of  which  was  61'  above  the 
ground.  One  man  on  the  truck  had  perfect  control  of  the 
stream,  and  by  means  of  a  simple  gearing  was  able  to  de> 
press  or  elevate  the  stream,  or  turn  It  in  any  direction, 
sweeping  the  horizon  at  all  points  and  freely  sprinkling 
the  promiscuous  crowd  that  had  assembled.  At  a  height  of 
28^  a  branch-pipe  is  placed  and  two  streams  were  thrown  at 
the  same  time,  being  handled  with  equal  ease  and  facility 
by  one  man.  Subsequently  the  tower  was  lowered  and  a 
short  section  substituted,  having  a  1^''  nozzle  and  a  height 
of  87'.  Two  lines  of  hose  were  connected,  and  two  strenms 
thrown  from  the  tower  to  a  great  height  and  a  great  distance 
horizontally. 

The  ease  with  which  the  machine  was  handled  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness excited  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  Firemen, 
especially,  were  enthusiastic  regarding  it,  but  wanted  to  see 
one  TO'  instead  of  SO'  high,  and  a  2"  nozzle  substituted  for 
the  smaller.  The  advantages  offered  by  this  machine  axe 
the  getting  of  a  solid  stream  high  in  the  air  before  it  leases 
the  nozzle  without  the  aid  of  ladders,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  controlled  by  one  man.  Of  course  no  greater 
power  La  exerted  than  is  furnished  by  the  engines,  but  half 
a  dozen  streams  could  be  siamesed  into  it  if  neoessarv.  At 
the  test  the  highest  water-pressure  obtained  was  170  lbs., 
while  the  owner  claims  that  the  tower  will  sustain  a  pres- 
sure  of  800  lbs.  at  the  nozzle.  As  Commissioner  King  re- 
marked, a  2J^'  stream  delivered  at  that  height  under  such 
pressure  would  be  bound  to  make  a  black  mark  on  any  fire 
against  which  it  was  projected.  It  would  also  be  of  great 
value  in  **  wetting  down  '*  buUdings  contiguous  to  a  Are,  aa 
its  range  would  enable  it  to  sweep  both  sides  of  the  street 
and  keep  the  buildings  wet  from  curb  to  cornice. 

"Wa'ter  WheeL  A  wheel  turaed  by  the  action 
of  water. 

Lajffineur''s  "  TVectfiss  on  the  Construction  of  Water-wheels.^^ 

LowelPs  "HtfdrcuiHes.'' 

Glynn^s  *'2Vea/»s«  on  the  Power  of  Water  as  applied  to 
drive  Flow  MiUs^  and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines  and  othfr 
Hydrostatic  Bngines.^^    IStnxo,    New  York.  1869. 

"Wa'ter  Works.    For  a  description  of  various 

works  for  furnishing  water   supply,  see   "Mech. 

Diet.;'  p.  2746. 
See  also  Colburn  ff  Maw^s  "  The  Water-works  of  "London.'^ 
Jacobus  "Oji  tht  Designing  and  Construction  of  l^orage 

Reservoirs. ' '    16mo. 
Prof  Corjield-s  *^  Water  and  Water  Supply. ^^     New  York, 

1875. 
MeMaster's  "High  Masonry  Dams.*' 
Kirkwood  "  On  Filtration  of  River  Waters.''^  • 
Fanaing-*s  "  Water  Supply  Engineering^.*' 
MeElroy's  "Papers  on  Hydraulic  Bngtneeririg." 
Hughes'  **  Water-works  for  Cities  and  Totons."    (Weale*s 

Series.)    New  edition. 

number's  "  Comprehensive  TrecUise  on  the  WtUer  Supply  of 

Cittfs  and  Tofrns."    Illustrated. 
HnskoU's  ^^  Water-works y  Sewage,  and  Irrigation."     Being 

vol.  ii.  of  '^Engineering  Field  Work.''    London,  1871. 

Wave  Mold'ing  Ma-cMne'.  The  Kansome 
wave  moldor  has  carriage,  feed,  and  reciprocating 
scraping  cutters.  The  chisel  bar  or  its  connections 
are  elongated  to  give  the  stroke,  the  bar  and  chisel 
having  a  reciprocating  motion,  but  capable  of  being 
extended  to  the  depth  of  the  mortise,  and  yet  re- 
sisting in  its  jointH  the  force  of  the  blow. 

Wax.  The  following  are  some  useful  recipes  for 
sealing  wax :  — 

Red  Seating  Wax,  Fine.  —  Melt  cautiously  4  oz.  pale  shel- 
lac in  a  copper  vessel,  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature ; 
add  1^  oz.  of  Venice  turpentine,  previously  warmed,  and  stir 
in  8  oz.  vermilion ;  pour  into  metallic  molds  and  allow  it 
to  cool. 
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lUd  Seaiing  Wax.  Common.  —  ReaiD,  4  lbs. ;  sbelUc,  2 
lbs. :  melt ;  mix  in  1|  lbs.  Venice  turpentine  and  red  lead. 

Biack  Seaiing  Wax,  Fine.  Shellac,  tiO  parts  :  Venice  tur- 
pentine, 2D  partji ;  melt  shellac  carefully  :  add  Venice  turpen- 
tine ;  fttir  in  90  partji  of  finely-powdered  irory  black. 

Black  Sealtng  Wax,  Common.  —  Renin,  6  lbs. ;  shellac,  2 
lb». ;  melt.  Add  2  lb«.  Venice  turpentine,  and  lamp  black  to 
color. 

Gold  SetUing  Wax.— M^tli  cautiously  4  os.  pale  shellac 
in  a  copper  ressel,  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature;  add 
li  OS.  of  Venice  turpentine,  previously  warmed ;  and  stir  in 
3  OS.  mica  spangles ;  pour  Into  metaUie  molds,  and  allow  it 
to  cool. 

Colored  Sealii^  Wax.— A  oi.  pale  shellac,  li  os.  white 
resin,  2  os.  Venice  turpentine ;  add  a  finely  powdered  pig- 
'  '  ■     '  color. 


ment  of  the  required  cole 

Bottlg  Wax.  —  (1. )  Resin,  61  parts  :  beeswax,  ^  part ;  Vene- 
tiafa  red  or  red  lead,  1^  lbs.  (2.)  Shellac,  8  parts ;  Venice  tur- 


pentine, 11  parts;  Termilion,  2}  parts,  or  Venetian  or  red 
lead,  q.  s.  (8.)  Retiin,  6  parts  ;  sheUae  and  Venice  turpentine, 
each,  2  parts ;  coloring  matter  to  suit. 

"Wax,  Oraft'ing.  This  ia  an  article  which 
should  be  kept  ou  hand  ready  fur  use  whenever 
Deeded,  for  it  is  valuable  for  various  other  purposes 
besides  that  of  grafting.  All  wounds  made  in 
pruning  trees  will  heal  over  much  sooner  if  coated 
with  this  wax ;  and,  if  a  piece  of  bark  is  accident- 
ally stripped  from  a  tree,  the  place  should  be  cov- 
ered over  with  it,  and  the  wood  will  remain  sound 
underneath.    A  good  wax  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Melt  in  a  basin  1  lb.  of  tallow.  2  lbs.  of  beeswax,  and  4  lbs. 
of  resin  ;  stir  well  together,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  in  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  nielt«d.  If  beeswax  is  a  very  costly  item, 
one-third  less  quantity  can  be  used. 

Waz'-thread  Sew'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  sew- 
ing machine  for  sewing  leather  with  waxed  thread. 
Such  muchiuea  are  mi^e  to  work  with  two  threads 
or  with  one. 

In  the  single  thread  machine  the  needle  carries 
down  the  threiid,  which  Is  caught  by  a  looper  work- 
ing in  the  pillar  benealih,  and  thereby  held  till  the 
leather  is  fed  forward  so  that  the  next  descent  of 
the  needle  will  be  through  the  former  loop.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  keepiug  the  waxed  thread  warm 
so  that  it  may  be  flexible.  The  warming  is  usually 
by  n  lamp  which  heats  a  current  of  air  in  the  duct 
til  rough  which  the  thread  passes.  In  other  cases 
the  thread  pas.srtge  is  heated  by  hot  water.  The 
wax  is  heated  by  a  lamp  l)eneath  and  the  thread 
is  conducted  from  the  s})ool,  through  the  wax  and 
along  a  heated  passage  to  the  needle. 

way.  {liailtray.)  With  one  exception,  the 
Paris  Exposition  did  not  furnish  any  valuable  sug- 

gestions  of  new  uses  for  iron.  This  exception  re- 
ites  to  the  introduction  of  various  systems  of  iron 
permanent  way  for  railroads,  in  place  of  the  wood- 
en cross-ties  and  Htriiigers  which  are  now  generally 
in  use. 

One  of  thene  systems,  Hilf's,  has  been  adopted 
on  nearly  1.0(X)  miles  of  railway  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  and  other  countries*.  Both  the 
stringers  and  the  cross-tics  are  of  wrought-iron. 
Other  systems,  at  least  one  of  which  substitutes 
steel  for  iron,  nre  modifications  of  the  Hilf  system. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  one  or  two  of  these 
systems  will  In'comc  popular  and  even  necessary  in  , 
countries  which  do  not  }K)ssess  an  abundance  of 
timber,  but  at  present  many  objections  are  made  to 
their  adoption.  It  is  alleged  tliat  the  first  cost  of 
an  iron  permanent  way,  cheap  as  iron  has  become, 
is  much  greater  than  one  oi  wood,  and  that  it  is 
liable  to  corrode,  and  is  more  rigid  than  wood. 

Iron,  however,  has  found  new  friends  in  those 
inventors  who  have  suggested  its  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  so-called  permanent  way  of  rail- 
roads, and  various  systems  of  this  new  permanent  > 
way  are  now  in  daily  use  on  the  Continent.    In  | 
Great  Britain  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  used  ! 
experimentally,  and   a  commencement  has  been  I 


<  made  in  shipping  iron  for  the  construction  of  the 

permanent  way  of  an  Indian  railroad. 
I      "Wear  I'ron.    The  projecting  piece  of  iron  fas- 
tened to  the  bottom  of  a  buggy  or  wagon  to  protect 
the  wheel  from  wearing  awav  the  body  in  turning. 

Weath'ei^board'mg  Saw.  A' combination 
saw,  composed  of  saw,  square,  level,  plumb,  and 
rule,  allowing  the  carpenter  to  plumb,  space,  trae, 
saw,  and  fit  on  weather-boarding  without  other  tooU. 

Wearing.  The  manufacture  of  fine  blankets 
by  the  Navajo  women  is  thus  described :  — 

The  wool  18  all  spun  with  the  fingers  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  wheel,  the  process  being  rery  slow 
and  requiring  great  skill.  The  colors  are  all  vege- 
table. Ab  two  women  spin  the  warp  two  others 
stretch  the  vam  upon  pegs  driven  into  the  |^ronnd, 
each  thread  being  as  long  as  the  blanket  is  to  be. 
When  the  warp  is  made  and  arranged,  the  woof  or 
filling  is  spun  in  the  same  way,  and  each  thresd 
woven  in  by  hand  and  with  the'  greatest  care.  In 
this  manner  four  women  make  four  fine  blankets 
in  about  three  months.  The  Navajos  have  not  Uist 
the  art  of  weaving  blankets.  While  the  men  hunt 
and  herd  cattle  and  sheep,  the  women  spin  and 
weave  blankets  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale. 
Some  are  coarse  and  can  be  purchased  for  from  Si 
to  S6,  but  others  are  bo  fine  and  tightly  woven  that 
they  will  hold  water  like  a  rubber  poncho,  and  sell 
for  from  S25  to  $75  each. 

Diagrams  showing  the  prineiples  of  yarious  ar- 
mures  or  dispositions  of  tne  harness  for  twills,  sat- 
ins, etc.,  may  be  found  in  Laboulmfe's  *'  Dictiau- 
naire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures"  article  "Tissoffe,'' 
vol.  iii.,  ed.  1877. 

'Weni>er.  {Electricity.)  The  practical  unit  of 
quantity  (I  weber  —  JL  (C  G.  S.)). — Ampere. 

The  practical  unit  of  resistance  is  called  the  ohm 
or  B.  A.  unit  ( 1  ohm  —  one  billion  absolute  electro- 
magnetic units).  (1  ohm  —  10*  (C.  G.  S.).)  —  dfr- 
don. 

We'ber-me'ter.  Edison  has  lately  patented 
a  '*  webermeter."  This  is  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  electric  current  flowing  through 
a  circuit,  or  in  other  words  a  meter  for  electric  cur- 
rents to  tell  the  number  of  webers  that  have  Lnfen 
supplied. 

wedge.  {Nautical.)  One  of  the  supporting 
blocks  of  a  ship  on  the  ways. 

Wedge  Cut'ter.  A  dentist's  cutting  pliers  to 
excise  the  ends  of  separating  wedges,  inside  and 
outside  of  the  jaw. 

{ Carf}entru.)  A  combined  relisher  and  wedge 
cutter  for  relishing  the  rail  of  a  door  and  cuttiug 
the  wedges  at  one  operation.  The  first  arbor  is 
})erpendicular,  the  second  upright  arbor  is  throvcn 
forward  on  the  right  angle  to  give  the  bevel  to  the 
wedge,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  give  different  bevels 
to  accommodate  different  widths  of  tenons,  or  can 
be  moved  to  a  perpendicular.  The  two  horizontal 
arbors  are  adjusted  by  screws,  and  can  be  moved  up 
and  down  to  cut  any  width  of  relish.  The  two 
small  saws  are  fiv«tened  on  end  of  arbors  with 
screws,  the  heads  being  flush  with  face  of  saws. 
The  sliding  bed  moves  the  length  of  machine  on 
tracks.  The  rail  to  be  relished  is  placed  on  its 
worked  edge,  on  the  bed,  with  shoulder  acrainst  the 
stop  (which  can  be  adjusted  to  any  depth  of  cut), 
ana  run  through  machine,  thus  cutting  the  relish 
and  wedge  in  one  movement.  One  man  can  relish 
the  rails  and  make  the  wedges  for  1,000  to  1,200 
doors  in  ten  hours. 

Wedge  Valve.  A  wedge-shaped  valve  driven 
to  its  seat  by  a  screw.     Used  in  closing  mains,  etc 

Weeding  Hoe.  One  style  \6  made  with  three 
small  triangular  blades  or  snares  which  cut  the 
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Fig.  2530. 


weeds  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  lower, 
and  are  adjustable  laterally  to  cut  all  in  one  broad 
row,  or  spaced  apart  as  desired. 

"Weed  Scythe.    See  Bbamble  Scythe. 

Weigh  Can.  A  can  con- 
taining a  liauid,  resting  on 
scales.  The  indicator  is  fixed 
at  the  present  weight  less  the 
amount  wanted;  the  faucet 
is  opened,  and  when  the  beam 
rises  the  flow  is  cut  off. 

Weighting  Ma-chine'. 
Figs.  1423-1425,  p.  486,  *u- 
pra^  show  a  convenient  form    . 
of  hyd  rosta tic  scale  for   \ 
weighing  in  transitu. 

See  also  Steelyard, 
Track  Scale,  Platform 
Scale,  Suspended  Scale, 
etc. 

Weighting  Scoop. 
Mery's  scoop  has  a  spring 
balance  located  in  the  scoop 
handle,  scale  and  pointers  on 
the  handle,  and  a  stop  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  save  the  spiral 
balance  spring  from  damage 
when  the  scoop  is  thrust  into 
any  hard,  unyielding  mate- 
rial. 


When  the  Koop  is  in  uw  the 
handle  is  naturally  grasped  so 
that  the  thamb  is  directly  over  the 
stop  L,  and  a  elight  pressure  on 
it  when  the  scoop  is  thrust  into 
any  material  prevents  the  stem 
from  being  pushed  down  upon  the 
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spring,  and  causing  any  damage  to  it.  The  combination  of 
handle  and  stem  is  made  stiff  and  unyielding  by  reason  of 
the  stop,  thus  facilitating  the  scooping  up  of  any  hard  un- 
yielding material. 

When  the  material  to  be  weighed  is  raised  up  in 
the  scoop,  the  stop  is  released  and  the  balance, 
being  free  to  act,  the  weight  of  the  material  will 
show  on  the  scale.  This  arrangement  of  scoop 
and  scale  gives  two  useful  articles  in  one.  and  is 
very  serviceable  where  a  large  amount  of  mate- 
rial has  to  be  divided  by  weight  into  small  quan- 
tities. 

Weight'ed  Car'riage  Lathe.    One 

in  which  the  carriage  rest  is  held  down  bv 
a  weight. 

Weight'ed     Gage       Fig.  2531. 
Cock.    One  in  which 
the  piston  or  valve  is 
held  to  its  seat  by  a 
weight.    See  Fig.  2531. 

Weighting.  Load- 
ing silks,  cotton,  and 
other  goods  with  foreign 
substances  in  dyeing,  to 
give  them  body  and 
weight.  This  fraudu- 
lent practice  is  resorted 
to  in  many  cases,  the 
principal  weighting  ma- 
terial used  being  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium.  Sul- 
phate of  magne.sium 
(Epsom  salts),  oxymu- 
riate  of  tin,  sumac,  galls, 
gums,  sugars,  salts  of 
lead,  oxides  of  iron,  and 
other  articles  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  are  used  by  un- 
scrupulous dyers  to 
give  to  silk  an  artificiid 
weight,  regardless  of  the       Weighud  Oagt  Cock, 


fact  that  the  goods  are  seriously  damaged  thereby, 
for  use. 

Weir.  A  dam  across  a  stream  to  raise  the  water 
to  a  higher  lerel,  cither  for  milling,  fishing,  or  nav- 
igating purposes. 

The  rivers  i^eine  and  Yonne  liave  been  made  navigable  for 
small  vessels,  between  Paris  and  Auxerre,  by  a  system  of 
weirs  which  give  a  minimum  depth  of  about  6^. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  building  34  movable  dams, 
with  side  locks,  and  abo  making  three  cut-offs  ;  every  cut-off 
has  a  guard-gate  at  its  head  to  keep  out  the  flood  water,  and 
a  movable  dam,  without  a  lock,  is  built  across  the  river  just 
below  each  gate.    See  Bar&aok,  p.  76,  supra,  and  Plate  IV. 

The  above  operations  have  served  to  convert  the  two  rivers 
into  a  series  of  navigable  pools.  Rivera  so  converted  are  said 
to  be  canalised. 

Kach  weir,  15(y  wide,  is  composed  of  a  fixed  and  movable 
portion,  the  fixed  part  consisting  of  a  mass  of  b^ton,  faced 
with  masonry,  poured  between  two  lines  of  sheet  piles  with 
an  interval  of  25^  between  the  lines.  This  mass  rises  to  within 
3^  of  the  upper  bay  level.  This  fixed  part  is  surmounted 
by  33  movable  gates  (/  wide,  with  their  tops,  when  they 
are  up,  at  3^^  above  the  permanent  portion.  These  gates 
were  designed  by  M.  Desfontaine,  and  called  by  him  haussfs 
a  tamboWf  or  drum  gates. 

The  object  vth*  to  operate  the  dam  by  utilising  the  power 
produced  by  the  fall  itself. 

The  moving  apparatus.  Fig.  26S2,  consists  of  a  series  of 
gates,  independent  of  each  other,  and  turning  around  ahori- 
Bontal  hinge,  a,  placed  in  the  middle.  The  upper  half,  a  6,  is 
the  hcutsst  or  nte,  properly  so-called ;  it  is  this  which  forms 
the  upper  bay.  The  lower  half  aed,  called  the  counter  Aaiujie, 
has  no  other  function  than  to  carry  along  the  hausie  in  the 
movement  impressed  upon  itself.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  quarter 
of  a  horizontal  masonry  cylinder  of  the  nmc  length,  whose 
axis  coincides  with  the  hinge,  and  in  which  it  can  conse- 
quently miike  a  quarter  of  a  revolution.  The  horizontal  one 
is  slightly  raised  parallel  to  itself,  and  the  vertical  one  has 
been  similarly  moved  back,  so  as  to  leave  the  empty  spaces 
/  and  k  between  the  drum  and  the  extreme  positions  of  the 
counter  hausu. 

By  admitting  water  from  the  upper  bay  into  the  chamber 
/,  when  the  bay  is  full,  the  gates  are  revolved  on  their  axes, 
and  the  bay  emptied  as  far  as  desired.  The  admission  of  the 
water  into  k  raises  the  gate  again. 

The  simplest  form  of  Ajiih  weir  consists  of  a  fence  of  brush 

Fig.  2532. 


driven  into  the  rand  or  mud  and  forming  a  curve  concave  to 
the  ebb  of  the  tide.  As  the  water  runs  off,  becoming  more 
shallow,  the  fish  in  the  iuclosure  are  detained  and  are  cap- 
tured when  stranded. 

A  dry  weir  is  one  on  a  flat  left  dry  bv  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

Weirs  are  called  stat  weirs  or  brush  weirs  when  made  of 
boards  or  brush  respectively. 

Weirs  may  have  leaders  of  brush  or  slats  and  pounds  of 
net,  or  the  heart  and  net  may  be  of  brush  below  and  netting 
above. 

Weir  And  pound  are  almost  s3'nonymous  terms. 

Welding.  A  welding  block  mounted  on  the 
long  slide,  carries  a  welding  bar,  upon  which  sad- 
dles may  be  fitted  for  different  diameters.  The 
block  and  bar  carrying  the  flue  are  traversed  along 
the  bottom  slide,  and  as  much  length  as  can  be 
heated  may  be  welded  at  once.     See  Fig.  2533. 

"Weld'ing  Tubes.  Herr  Krupp,  of  Essen,  Ger- 
many, has  recently  patented  in  Crermany  a  method 
of  welding  tubes  and  tires.  He  draws  the  tube 
over  one  of  a  pair  of  ordinary  rolls,  and  then  heata 
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Fig.  2588. 


Welding  Hammer. 

the  whole  lenjrth  of  the  portions  to  be  wehled  by 
a  special  contrivance,  which  is  a  portable  fire-box, 
into  which  air  is  so  blown  that  the  heat  is  directed 
against  the  weld.  After  the  necessary  heat  is  at- 
tained the  rolls  are  set  in  motion  and  the  place  to 
be  welded  is  repeatedly  drawn  through  them.  His 
heating  apparatus  could,  we  telieve,  be  replaced  to 
advantage  by  some  gas  apparatus  similar  to  that 
used  for  heating  wagon  tires  in  this  country  and 
in  France. 

"WeU-bor'ing  Tools.  The  tools  used  in  well- 
boring  may  be  classed  under  five  heads. 

1.  DrilU,  acting  by  percu^nioD. 

2.  Augen,  for  boring  by  rotation. 
8.  Reamers,  for  en  lurking  the  hole. 

4.  Sand  punipti,  for  extracting  detritus  or  soft  material. 

5.  Grabs,  for  recovering  fallen  or  broken  tools,  rods,  or 
tubing,  and  for  raiding  or  lowering  rods  or  tubing. 

The  simplest  plan  for  operating  boring  tools  is  the  Chi- 
nese ;  the  tools  are  suspended  from  a  rope  which  is  worked 
vertically  and  imparts  by  its  torsion  a  circular  motion  to  the 
tool.  The  well  is  tubed  as  the  work  progresses.  This  plan, 
while  it  lias  the  merit  of  f<iniplicity,  is  liable  to  the  objection 
that  the  tool  is  apt  to  follow  fissures,  to  avoid  nodule**  and 
bard  seams,  and  thus  biMoine  deflected  from  the  true  course. 

The  usual  mode  of  boring  ix  to  nttach  the  boring  tool  to 
the  end  of  a  section  of  rod,  which,  iis  the  work  progresses,  is 
lengthened  by  the  attachment  of  other  rt>d.-,  which  are  in 
lengths  of  from  HM  to  20'.  A  vertical  reclpnication  is  given 
to  the  drill  stwk  by  attachment  to  a  walking  beam,  by  a 
lever  or  by  other  means,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rotation 
being  imparted  to  the  tool  at  each  stroke  causes  it  to  fall  in 
a  fresh  place  at  each  impact. 

The  tool  acting  upon  the  rock,  or  the  scoop  upon  theaand, 
gravel,  etc.,  accuniulutes  a  quantity  of  debris  which  requires 
to  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  the  rod  being  lifbeil  and 
unscrewwl,  >'ection  by  section,  and  the  debris  remove*!  by 
sand  pump  if  the  tool  itstlf  has  no  provision  for  withdraw- 
ing it.  The  sections  are  then  again  attached  and  the  tool 
lowenni  to  its  work. 

The  loKs  of  time  entaileil  by  this  plan,  in  the  raising  and 
unscrewing,  emptying,  reattachiiig,  and  letting  down  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  inventions  designed  to  withdraw 
the  liihris  as  it  is  made.  For  this  purpose  wa.«  puggest<>d  a 
downc!i.«*t  and  upcast  curn'nt  of  water  circulating  through 
two  tubes  or  on  each  ."tide  of  a  partition  in  a  single  tuU*. 
Another  device,  patent eii  in  Kngl.ind  in  1S44,  by  Heart,  was 
to  mnke  the  rod«  hollow,  with  wiiter-tight  joints,  and  then 
introduce  a  downca.-it  current  of  water  which  carried  the 
debris  up  the  space  between  the  rod  and  the  wall  of  the 
well. 

Pumps  of  various  kinds  have  been  contrived,  designed  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose,  and  other  inventors  have  made 


hollow  drill-rods  with  a  succeMioa  of  valve*,  the  water  and 
dd>ris  being  supposed  to  work  their  way  from  section  to  see- 
tioD  upwardly  by  meaaa  of  the  forcible  contact  of  the  tool 
with  the  yielding  strata. 

Wlien  danger  i«  apprehended  from  the  weight  of  the  drill- 
rod,  a  slide-joint  may  be  made  which  will  limit  the  percus- 
sive action  to  one  or  two  sections  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rod  while  the  portion  above  the  joint  ia  coonterfaaJaand  id 
as  not  to  be  involved  in  the  blow. 

This  slide-joint  is  the  invention  of  (Eujenhansen. 

See  full-page  plate  of  weU-boring  tooU,  p.  2768,  *'MrdL 

Well  Smack.  A  perforated  submerged  cage 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  fishing  smacks  for  trans- 
porting the  fish  to  market  alive. 

"Welt  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  to  cut  leather, 
cloth,  etc.,  into  a  scries  of  parallel  strips  to  be  used 
as  welts  in  side  seaming.  The  material  is  passed 
into  the  machine  irrespective  of  its  width,  the  end 
knife  separating  the  portion  not  cut  into  strips  be- 
fore it  can  be  carried  against  the  standard. 

Well'-w^heel  Block.  A  grooved  pulley  for 
the  cord  of  the  well-bucket  to  run  over.  It  has  a 
hook  for  suspension  and  anti-friction  rollers  for  the 

Wet  and  Dry  Plates.  The  wet  plates  Ui$ed 
in  photography  and  prepared  by  the  photographer 
at  time  of  taking  a  picture,  are  being  largely  super- 
seded by  the  dry  or  gelatine  plate,  which  can  be 
prepared  or  bought  in  advance,  and  carried  around 
tor  taking  views,  or  other  pictures.  These  dry 
plates  are  practically  instantaneous.  See  work  by 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  published  by  the  Scovill  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  New  York. 

Wet  Broke.  (Paper.)  The  moist  and  imper- 
fectly felted  stock  or  pulp  as  it  leaves  the  wire  cyl- 
inder and  before  being  smoothed  out  on  the  for- 
warding blanket. 

Wlialing  Ap'pa-ratus.  For  list  of  U.  a 
patents  on  whaling  apparatus,  harpoons,  bomb- 
lances,  rockets,  and  explosives  used  in  fishing  and 
whaling,  1838-1879,  see  Harpoon. 

WliaOing  Gun.  Off  the  Norway  const,  near 
Wadso,  whales  are  killed  by  the  use  of  a  gun  in- 
vented for  the  purpose. 

The  gun  has  a  chamber  about  four  feet  long,  is  moan  ted 
on  the  forecastle  of  the  veseel,  and,  being  balanced,  can  be 
easily  moved  to  allow  aim  to  be  taken.  The  projectile  in  ose 
consists  of  a  long  iron  bolt,  having  at  its  extreme  end  four 
harpoons  bound  round  with  a  line  so  as  to  be  flat,  and  cloe«  to 
the  harpoons  a  five  or  six  ponnder  shell.  As  soon  as  the 
steamer  has  approached  sufficiently  near  to  the  fish,  the  bolt  is 
firfd  ofif,and,  if  well  directed,  penetrates  deeply  into  the  flesh 
and  blubber  of  the  animal.  The  whale  rushes  off  ata  furious 
pace,  and  the  effect  of  his  rapid  movement  is  to  make  the  lK>lt 
slip  back  a  little,  thus  setting  free  the  four  harpoons  from 
the  lines,  and,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  arrangement,  caus- 
ing the  shell  to  explode.  This  generally  proves  the  cxmp  dt 
grace. 

A  fire  arm  or  imall  cannon  hurling  a  bomb,  harpoon,  or 
lance.    Patents :  — 

Brand June  22, 1859. 

Pierce 1865, 

See  al0O  Harpoom  Gtm. 

Whaling  Rock'et.  A  projectile  carrying  har- 
poon, line,  and  explosive,  used  in  whaling. 

The  Roys  rocket  haii  a  strong  brass  cylinder  containing 
the  projectile  charge.  In  the  front  of  this  is  secured  a  bomb 
containing  an  explosive  charge,  and  inside  of  it  is  a  harpoon 
attached  to  the  shell.  To  the  rear  end  of  the  rocket,  is  at- 
tached the  whale  line.  The  bomb  has  a  bearded  or  barbed 
point,  and  when  projected  into  the  whale  by  the  rocket  ex- 
plodes, inflicting  a  fatal  wound,  the  harpoon  takes  its  hold, 
and  the  boat  is  fastened  to  the  whale  by  the  line.  These 
shots  are  good  for  killing  and  fastening  to  a  whale  at  90 
fathoms  distance.  The  whole  apparatus  weighs  82  pounds, 
and  is  6^  6/'  in  length. 

A  peculiar  rest  is  used  in  firing,  having  on  it  a  shield  to 
protect  the  operator  from  the  fire  which  issues  from  the  rear 
end  of  the  rocket.  The  rocket  is  set  in  the  rest,  the  xvarend 
of  which  is  placed  on  the  shoulder,  and  by  disehazging  a 
pistol  charge  into  a  hole  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  pro- 
jectile is  discharged  and  the  rocket  powder  carries  therooec, 
bomb,  and  line  in  the  direction  requtrad. 
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"Wliale'men's  Tools,  Knives,  eta  Blubber 
Fork,    Used  for  tossing  blabber  into  the  try  kettle. 

Blubber  Hook,  Used  in  hauling  small  pieces  of 
blabber  on  deck. 

Blubber  Knife,  For  catting  up  blubber  for  trjr- 
ingout 

Boarding  Knife,  For  cutting  the  blanket-piece 
of  blubber  or  lonj;  piece  which  is  flensed  or  peeled 
from  the  sides  of  the  whale. 

Boat  Spade.  Used  from  the  boat  to  disable  the 
whale  byjcutting  its  flukes. 

Boat  aatchet.     Surae  use  as  boat  knife. 

Boat  Knife.  To  cut  the  harpoon  line  when  it 
becomes  tant^led  in  paying  out.  Kept  iu  its  sheath 
on  the  bulkhead  of  the  whale-boat,  ready  for  use. 

Cutting  Sj>ade.  Used  in  peeling  the  blubber  from 
the  carcass  of  the  dead  whale.  Known  as  "  cut- 
ting in  the  blubber." 

Half  round  Spade.  For  catting  the  '*  blanket '' 
piece,  to  allow  blubber  hook  to  enter. 

Head  Knife.  For  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
whale ;  opening  the  skull  to  obtain  the  spermaceti ; 
removing  the  ^leen,  etc. 

Head  Spade,  For  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
whale. 

Junk  Hook.  Used  for  hauling  heavy  pieces  of 
blubber  on  deck. 

Lance.    To  give  the  whale  its  death  thrust. 

Line  Hook.    A  hook  for  catching  the  line. 
^  Lip  Hook,  A  grapnel  for  catching  in  the  whale's 
Up,  to  tow  it  to  the  vessel. 

Mincing  Knife.  For  catting  the  blabber  into 
small  pieces. 

Mincing  Spade.  For  cutting  the  blabber  into 
small  pieces  before  trying  out. 

Throat  Spade,  Flat  with  a  round  shank.  Used 
in  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  whale. 

Whaling  Gun.  A  fire  arm  or  small  cannon  hurl- 
ing a  bomb,  harpoon,  or  lance. 

Wide  Spade,  Used  in  the  blubber  room  for 
cntting  blubber  in  the  rough,  before  mincing. 

Wheat  Brush.    A  device  for  scouring  grain. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  2534,  shows  two  bristle 
brushes,  with  the  bristles  inclined.  One  of  the 
brushes  revolves  while  the  other  is  stationary.  The 
wheat  enters  the  hopper  .4  and  passes  to  the  center 
between  brushes  b^  and  b'^,  whence  it  is  carried  by 
eentrifugal  force  to  the  periphery  of  the  brushes, 
when  it  falls  into  the  air-chamber  e,  whence  the 
dost  is  removed  by  the  suction  created  by  fan  d. 

Fig.  2534. 


TVheat  Crack'er.  {Milling.)  A  mill  for 
making  grits.    See  Grits  Mill. 

Wheat  Damp'en-ing  and  Dry'ing  Ma- 
chine'. Apparatus  for  washing  and  cleansmg 
smut  and  dirt  from  grain,  and  drying  the  wheat 
when  washed.     See  Grain  Washer. 

Wheat  DrilL    See  Grain  Drill. 

Wheat  Gra'der.  A  machine  for  separating 
the  perfect  from  the  imperfect  grains,  and  for  sort- 
ing out  long  from  round  grains,  or  removing  dirt, 
stones,  etc.,  from  grain.  See  Grain  Separator, 
Stone  Cleaner,  Wheat  Separator. 

Wlieat  Heat'er.  {Milling.)  An  apparatus 
for  heating  grain  before  grinding  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  loosening  of  the  bran  coat.  It  is  usually 
some  form  of  steam  heated  chamber,  and  in  Welch's 
wheat  heater,  it  has  a  perforated  steam  ring  for 
damping  the  grain  also,  if  desiitsd. 

It  has  an  interior  iron  cone,  heated  by  one  steam- 
pipe,  and  a  frusto-conical  steam  coil  a  short  dis- 
tance outside  of  the  cone.  The  live  steam  pipes  of 
each  are  above  and  the  waste  below.  The  wheat 
enters  the  machine  and  passes  down  the  channel 
between  the  conical  coil  of  pipe  and  the  central 
iron  cone,  which  is  notched  on  the  outside,  spread- 
ing out  and  passing  through  a  series  of  openings  in 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  c^lected  by  the  nopper  at 
the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and  spouted  to  the 
burrs.  The  ring  just  below  the  wheat  induction 
opening  is  for  steaming  the  grain,  when  required ; 
the  pipe  having  its  own  valve.  The  space  outside 
the  steam  is  packed  with  asbestos  to  prevent  radia- 
tion of  heat.  The  length  of  the  apparatus  is  26.5'^ 
Capacity,  15  bushels  per  hour. 

Several  forms  of  apparatus  may  be  found  ander 
the  following  references :  — 

»  **AmeHean  MiUer.''  ri.  148. 

►  ''American  Miller,*'  t.  88. 

*  ** American  Miller,"  t.  88. 
»  **Amrrican  MiUer,''  ri.  277. 

►  ^'American  MiUer^^^  Ti.  148. 

►  ^^American  Miller*''  riii.  107. 

►  ''American  Miller,''  riii.  287. 

•  ''American  Miller,'"  viil.  461. 

►  "UffeVs  MiUing  4-  Meeh.  News,'^ 
Til.  4. 

*Lejrers  MiUing  ^  Meeh.  iVetr*," 

ix.  89. 
'*  Scientific  Ameriean,'*  xlli.  162. 

Wlieat  Mag'nets.  Fig.  2535  shows  forms  of 
magnets  for  inserting  in 


Provost,  "  Victor  " 
Gratiot  .... 
Price  "1XL.,'\  , 
Fulton  .... 
Osborne   .... 

Deal 

Welch 

Palmer  ,  .  .  . 
Hunt 

(Steamer) .    .    . 


the  mill  spouts  to  gather 
the  pieces  of  wire  that 
may  have  gotten  -in 
from  the  use  of  wire 
binders  or  other  sources. 

Wheat  Rid' die. 
See  Separators,  full 
page  of  plates^  p.  417, 
supra. 

Wheat  Scour 'er. 
{Milling. )  A  machine 
which  follows  the  smut- 
ter. 


Fig.  2585. 


Wheat  MagneU. 


It  consists  of  a  stiff  brush, 
against  which  and  below,  a 
grooved  burr-stone  is  made  to  lerolTe,  the  wheat  passinff 
between  the  brush  and  burr-stone.  It  serves  to  remove  still 
adhering  hairs  and  loosened  portions  of  the  outer  bran,  and 
presents,  after  passing  through  a  blower,  a  berry  of  remark- 
able smoothness  and  look  of  purity.  By  this  process,  some 
varieties  of  wheat  lose,  beside  the  hair,  portions  of  the  outer 
layer  of  true  bran,  traces  of  the  cigar-coat,  and  scales  from 
the  surface  of  the  embryo. 

To  effect  the  same  end  in  other  mills,  the  wheat  is  passed 
between  a  grooved  steel  cylinder  and  a  segment  of  a  stone 
shell  in  which  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  wheat  and 
the  partial  removal  of  the  outer  bran  coat  are  effected. 

Anothw  form  has  a  cylindrical  grater  operating  against  a 
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surface  of  stone.  The  wheat  enters  the  machine  at  a  tpout 
and  comeff  in  contact  with  a  system  of  cast-iron  spiders.  Pass- 
ing through  in  a  spiral  fornix  it  is  discharged.  The  screen- 
ings are  deliTered  from  one  spout  and  the  dust  from  another. 
The  separation  can  be  adjusted  bj  a  movabie  valye. 

Wheat  8ep'a-ra-tor.  The  8e|>aration  of  mus- 
tard, cockle,  and  grass  seed  from  the  wheat  is  ef- 
fected by  passing  the  mixed  grains  over  inclined 
plates  perforated  with  holes  large  enough  for  the 
smaller  seeds  to  pass  through  but  not  large  enough 
for  the  wheat. 

The  oat-gmln  is  separated  by  taking  advantage  of  its  elon- 


Fig.  2536. 


Wheat  Separaim. 

Sted  form.  The  mixed  oat  and  wheat  grains  are  discharged 
a  thin  sheet  upou  an  inrliucd,  jigging,  thin,  iron  plate, 
perforat4*d  with  round  hole^,  at  iutervKlo  nicely  determined 
by  experiment,  abundautiy  lai-ge  for  the  ready  paitMage  of 
both  the  wheat  and  oat  grainn  if  presduted  end  foremoxt  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surfai'e  of  the  plate.  But  as  the  plate  is 
inclined,  each  berry  mu;it  be  tip^ied  forward  in  order  to  enter 
a  hole.  Ac  indiTidual  hole  is  of  .ouch  diameter  that  when 
the  wheat-grain  sliding  forward  carricM  its  center  of  gravity 
beyond  the  support  of  th«*  upper  edge  of  the  hole,  there  will 
be  room  for  the  prow,  that  i.-*,  the  forward  end  of  the  grain, 
to  Hweep  downward  through  the  hole  without  striking  its 
lower  margin,  and  thuh  the  wheat-grain  be  separated.  The 
oat-grain,  however,  in  sliding  down  the  inclined  plane,  be- 
fore the  center  of  gravity  has  pas^ted  beyond  the  support  of 
the  upper  liiargiu  of  the  hole,  will,  by  reason  of  its  prolonged 
hull,  extend  over  the  lower  margin  of  the  hole,  and  thuH  fail 
to  fall  through.  Ah  the  oat-grain  advances,  the  center  of 
gravity  will  ims»  b<>youd  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole  and  gain 
the  support  of  the  continuous  tiurface  before  the  tail  of  the 
berry  will  liave  lost  the  support  of  the  upper  edge. 

Wheel.  (  V€hicl<'.)  A  circular  frame  supported 
on  an  axis,  distinguished  from  a  roller  by  the  axle 
bearing  the  stress. 

Fig.  25S7  shows  the  Raddin  elastic  adjustable  iron  and 

wooden    spoke    for 


"Wheel  Hoe.  One,  or  a  series  of  hoes,  mounted 
on  a  wheeled  frame,  and  adapted  to  be  pu>hed  bj 
hand.  Revolving  disks  are  sometimes  interposed 
between  the  plants  and  the  hoes  to  prevent  the 
plants  being  smothered  with  earth. 

Wlieel  Joint'er.  For  trimming  the  joints  of 
staves,  heading,  etc.    See  Head  Joiiit£r,  supra, 

Wlieel-ma'kiiig  Ma-chin'e-ry.  Ap|iaratas 
for  pressing  hub,  spokes,  and  felloes  into  a  solid 
wheel  at  one  operation. 

Fig.  2638  shows  ArchibftldV  wheel  machine,  whidi  oecnpies 
«pace  upon  two  consecutive  floors.  A  strong  circular  pUte 
of  cast-iron,  about  7^  diameter,  having  iu  upper  sorface 
faced  ofF  true,  is  placed  horizontally  level  with  the 
second  floor.  Arranged  at  equal  distances  around 
its  outer  edge  are  a  number  of  levers.  B,  equal  to 
the  number  of  spokes  to  be  set  in  the  wheel,  having 
their  fulcrums  securely  bolted  to  the  plate.  The 
long  arms  of  the  levers  radiate  from  the  plate,  about 
8^  all  around  ;  the  short  arms  are  formed  into  cams, 
or  roilinj^  inclines,  or  curved  wedges,  acting  upon 
sliding  pieces  of  cast-iron,  which  move  freely  in  a 
imdial  direction,  in  guides  formed  in  the  fulcmm 
blocks.  When  tne  long  arms  of  the  levers  are  niscd, 
the  sliding  nieces  are  pressed  outwaids  by  springs 
until  they  Dear  upon  the  cam-shaped  short  arms  of 
the  levers  at  the  point  nearest  the  fulcrum  or  center 
of  motion  of  the  lever.  When  the  long  axm»  of 
the  levers  are  lowered,  their  sliding  pieces  are  forced 
inwards  by  the  cams,  and  unite  in  (n'Mising  inward  the 
wheel.  The  levers  are  actuated  by  means  of  wrought-iran 
rods,  C,  extending  downwards  from  the  ends  of  the  leven, 
converging  to  a  vertical  column,  2>,  under  the  center  of  the 
plate,  much  as  the  braces  of  an  umbrella  extend  down«:anis 
from  the  ribs  to  the  stick.  A  screw*  is  cut  upon  the  central 
column,  and  a  nut,  £,  answering  to  the  slide  upon  an  om- 

Fig.  2588. 


Fig.  2687. 


B 


Adjustable  Spoke, 


carriage  wheels. 
^^^        The  cut  shows  the 

^R/V.  g^^vm  ^  y^'^^l    manner  the  felloe  is 

Q^SlJ  y  *^  -t'JpirV-^'  B^B  expanded  to  set  the 
^^HJI^HB  ItteBa^h^BJ^Juni  ^^'  '^  represents 
^W;_^__^^^^'*^i|^|fl|    a  spoke  and  felloe, 

with  clasp  and  nut 
ready  to  be  expand- 
ed to  set  the  tire. 
y>  shows  a  spoke 
with  screw-thimble 
to  receive  the  nut  C  and  hasp  D.  By  turning  the  nut  on  each 
Bpoko  the  felloe  i.«i  expanded,  the  tire  i.i  set,  and  the  wheel 
made  round,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Huiith's  wheel  ha^  a  metallic  hub  with  the  spokes  clamped 
between  collars.  Thi«  outer  collar  is  held  on  by  a  jam  nut 
and  a  Ioohi*  .npokc  can  be  replaced  without  removing  the  tire. 
The  spokes  in  the  Wat.ion  wheel  pass  through  a  metallio 
collar  encircling  the  huh,  the  two  parts  of  which  are  joined 
by  connecting  pie<'es  which  form  wedges  to  spread  and  ti|^t> 
en  the  spokes  aa  they  are  driven  in. 

Wlieel  Cut'ting  Ma-chine'.  A  device  for 
dividing  a  circle  into  any  number  of  equal  divis- 
ions. 


Wheel  cutting  machine. 

Seott     

Wheel  cutter  bevel. 

Grube     ... 


•  ''Eiigineenng,''  xxiil.  881. 


•  '^Scientific  American  Sup.,**  450. 
^^ITheel   En-gra'ving.      {Glass.)      As  distin 
guished  from  saud-blnst  engraving  or  acid  etching.  ^ 
Bee  Glass  Engraving. 


Wheel  MaeMne. 
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brelU  stick,  niies  or  lowers  all  the  leTera  at  once,  with  great 
&cUity,  and  with  anv  inquired  power.  Motion  is  given  to 
the  nut  by  meanii  of  beveled  gears,  and  a  belt  with  fast  and 
loose  pullejB,  so  arranged  that  at  the  upward  and  downward 
limits  the  belt  is  thrown  automaticallj  upon  the  loose  pul- 
ley, and  the  motion  of  the  nut  and  leTers  stopped.  Any 
required  motion,  either  up  or  down,  within  the  range  of  the 
screw,  ean  be  obtained  with  great  delicacy  and  convenience 
by  a  shipper,  ^,  actuated  by  a  shipping-rod,  G. 

"Wlieel  Ploiiv.  One  having  a  wheel  in  ad- 
justable standards  depending  from  the  front  end  of 
the  plow-beam  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  furrow. 

Wheel  plows. 

Ransomgf  Br. •  "Ettgineering,-^  xxvii.  486.    ' 

Wheel  plow,  Ifotrorcf,  Br.    .    .  •  "Enguieering,^' xxx.  ^.       | 

"Wlieel  Press.  A  hydraulic  press  for  forcing  i 
car-wheels  upon  their  axles. 

Wheel  Kibs.  Projections  on  the  inner  side  j 
of  plate  car-wheels  to  strengthen  them.  , 

wheeled  Bcra'per.  One  mounted  on  trucks  < 
to  scrape  and  level  newly-dumped  dirt  on  railroad  , 
tracks. 

Wheel  Seat.  The  part  of  an  axle  inclosed 
by  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 

Wlieel'iivTight  Ma-chiIle^  A  machine  for 
doinff  the  different  varieties  of  work  necessary  in 
the  Arming  of  a  .wagon  wheel. 

Some  forms  will  plane  wagon  or  buggy  rims 
when  on  the  wheel,  and  plane  the  periphery  of  a 
r!m  made  of  sections  (t. «.,  sawed  felloes),  so  that 
each  section  shall  have  a  true  circle  of  its  own, 
greater  than  the  circle  of  the  wheel,  forming  what 
is  known  in  the  trade  as  swelled  joints,  without 
which  such  whed  would  be  deficient,  as  the  rim  is 
always  inclined  to  dent  in  at  the  joints  of  the  fel- 
loes. The  amount  of  irregularity  can  be  varied, 
and  is  quickly  changed  so  as  to  plane  a  bent  rim  to 
a  true  circle/ 

The  rim  planer  will  also  plane  stuff  straight,  out 
of  wind,  square,  and  to  thickness  (and  S'^  wide  with 
an  extra  cutter-head  of  this  width).  The  upper 
table  may  be  taken  off  its  hinges  without  removing 
a  bolt,  and  a  saw  board  substituted,  making  an  ad- 
justable saw  table  for  rip-sawing  or  cutting-off,  the 
cutter-head  being  exchanged  for  a  saw. 

The  machine  thus  fitted,  and  furnished  with 
back- top,  adjustable  fence  and  bevel  rest,  patent 
gaining  and  saw  frame,  is  a  complete  universal 
wood-worker,  without  interfering  with  the  rim 
planer. 

On  the  opposite  side,  when  desired,  is  attached  a 
spoke  saw  and  wheel  tenoner,  with  or  without  a  bor- 
ing table.  It  can  be  changed  to  a  boring  machine 
without  the  use  of  a  wrench. 

Two  men  may  operate  on  the  machine  at  the 
same  time,  one  on  the  front  side  and  the  other  on 
the  opposite  side. 

A  horizontal  shaper  may  be  made  of  the  rim 

Slaner,  which  will  shape,  round,  and  corner  all  or- 
inarv  work. 

W^helps.  1.  (Nautical.)  The  projectmg  ribs 
of  a  capstan,  around  which  the  rope  is  wound,  gen- 
erally of  the  form  of  a  frustum,  to  keep  the  rope 
from"  becoming  jammed  against  the  pawl. 

2.  The  teeth  or  projections  of  a  sprocket  wheel. 

Whet'stone.  A  report  on  this  subject  by 
J.  M.  Safford  is  given  in  that  of  Group  I.,  **CefUm- 
nial  Exhibition  Reports"  vol.  iii.,  p.  172,  et  seq, 

"Whin.  [Mining,)  A  machine  for  raising  ores 
and  refuse. 

"Whip  Crane.  That  form  of  crane  in  which 
the  winding  rope  passes  over  the  periphery  of  a 
larger  wheel,  on  whose  barrel  axis  the  lifting  rope 
coi&  itself.  Such  cranes  are  independent  on  rooted 
posts  or  are  supported  above  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies or  facihties  of  the  case ;  the  latter  swings 


completely  round,  is  fitted  with  three  purchases  or 
speeds  of  lifting,  and  with  break  apparatus  for 
lowering.  Weights  up  to  600  lbs.  are  ufted  quickly 
by  pulling  directly  upon  the  rope  ;  for  weights  up 
to  one  ton  the  handle  is  put  on  the  rope-barrel  shaft ; 
for  heavier  loads  the  handle  is  put  on  the  pinion 
shaft. 

The  upright  and  jib  are  of  pitch  pine  timber, 
with  cast-iron  shoes,  top  and  bottom,  wrought-iron 
pivots,  and  square  cast-iron  plates  for  fixing  to  floor 
and  beam.  The  jib  is  fitted  with  cast-iron  bracket 
and  jib-head  and  wrought-iron  tie-rods  to^  the  top 
pivot  casting. 
<  Wliip  Gin.  A  simple  tackle-block,  over  which 
I  a  hoisting-rope  runs.     Also  called  gin  block  and 

monkey  wheel. 
I  Whip  on  Run'ner.  (Nautical.)  A  tackle 
,  with  two  single  blocks,  one  a  standing  and  the  other 
I  a  running  block.  The  fall  of  the  standing-block  is 
,  spliced  round  the  block  of  the  lower  whip.  A 
whip^n-whip.     b  Fig.  6159,  p.  2480,  *'Mech.  Diet." 

Whip'ping.  (Nautical.)  Tying  or  binding 
with  twine  the  end  of  a  rope  to  prevent  its  untwist- 
ing. For  list  ot  whipping f  Uuhing,  seizing ^eU:.,  see 
Seizing. 

I  A  Spanish  whipping  occnpien  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween a  knot  and  a  splice,  and  gives  a  rcry  neat  finish  to  a 

'  rope's  end.  Unlay  the  rope  for  12''  or  16^'  and  malce  a  crown 

I  with  tliree  strands.  Then  carry  the  strands  sevemlly  through 
the  body  of  the  rope,  downward,  as  in  a  short  splice,  grulu- 

,  ally  tapering  the  strands  away.  In  making  a  Spanish  whip- 
ping, as  in  splicing  of  all  sorts,  — the  loog  splice  excepted, 
—  a  marlinespike  must  be  used  to  open  the  body  of  the  rope 
to  receive  the  ends  of  the  strands. 

I      Wmp  Marking.     For   method   of   covering 
whips,  sec  Braiding   Machine,  p.  355,  "Alech. 
,  Diet."  and  for  history,  etc.,  see   Whip,  p.  2769, 
:  Ibid. 

I  The  main  items  of  expense  in  whip  making  material  are 
rattan  and  whalebone.  The  rattan  is  imported  from  Batavia 
and  China.    The  qualities  which  are  too  soft,  or  other%vise 

I  unfit  for  use  in  whips,  are  sorted  out  and  sold  to  the  banket- 
makers.  The  fiue  strips  which  make  up  the  stock  of  a  wliip 
are  split  out  first  by  tiand,  and  afterwards  worked  down  by 

I  drawing  them  through  a  shave,  which  can  be  gaged.    The 

'  whalebone  is  already  split  when  imported. 

The  main  part  of  nuMt  whips  la  eompoeed  of  nine  pieces. 

I  The  whalebone  is  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  the  thin 
strips  of  rattan,  and  aeenrsd  in  place  by  glue.    This  eom- 

,  pound  stock  is  dipped  in  glue  so  that  every  part  is  permeated 

'  by  it,  and  (hen  run  through  a  machine,  which  winds  it  with 

I  a  strong  thread  from  end  to  end.     It  is  again  wound  with 

rope,  so  tliat  it  cannot  warp  out  of  sliape,  and  left  to  dry. 

A  peculiar  turning  lathe  gives  a  smooth  finish  and  even 

taper  from  butt  to  tip. 

The  thread  covers  are  plaited  on  to  the  stocks  by  machines, 

;  which  are  wonders  of  ingenuity  ;  some  carrying  as  many  as 

'  24  spools.  Some  of  the  letter  grades  of  whips  have  this  cover 
made  of  fine  gut,  prepared  from  sheep  entrails.    Sometime* 

,  a  portion  is  worked  on  by  tiand,  and  fancy  designs  in  colors, 
or  the  owner^s  name  is  introduced  A  great  variety  of  sticks 
is  used  for  the  stiff  portion  of  the  stock,  many  of  them  being 

j  very  handsome,  and  include  the  holly  and  other  cfrnamentu 

I  woods.  The  Malacca  cane,  which  srows  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  is  imported,  is  also  used  largely. 

I  Fine  lashes  for  stage  drivers,  teamsters,  or  tandem  whips 
are  -plaited  out  of  the  best  California  deer  skin.    They  con- 

I  tain  from  4  to  24  strands,  and  are  from  4^  to  lO'  long.  Horse- 
hide  answers  for  the  cheaper  grades  used  by  cartmen  and 

I  others. 

Plaiting  lashes  well  can  be  done  only  by  careful  and  ex- 

I  perienced  hands  and  Is  all  piece-work.    Much  of  it  is  given 

'  out  to  be  done  at  the  homes  of  the  operatives. 

VrhisOcer  Qaff.  (Nautical.)  One  of  the  spars 
rigged  out  from  the  bow  to  spread  the  guys  of  the 
jib-boom.    Also  called  a  sprit-sail  gaff. 

White  Brick.  A  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  white  pressed  brick  from  common  red  clays,  con- 
sists in  mixing  or  grinding  into  the  common  day  a 
cheap  material,  chiefly  mngnesian  limestone,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  an  impalpable  and  harmlfiSS 
powder  by  being  burned  and  slaked. 
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Thifi  compound  is  passed  through  a  aeriee  of  mix- 
ing  and  ^riudizi^  mills,  and  bo  completely  ground 
that  it  leaves  the  last  mill  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der ;  in  this  state  it  falls  through  the  feeder  into 
the  molds  of  a  powerful  steam -pressing  machine,  is 
subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure,  and  is  delivered  at 
the  delivery  table  a  complete  aud  almost  dry  pressed 
brick,  which,  when  burnt  in  the  kiln,  proauces  a 
white  brick  of  good  quality.  The  ingredients  added 
to  the  clay  at  once  absorb  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
moisture  found  in  the  natural  clay,  and  the  grind- 
ing is  so  close  and  complete  that  the  mixture  is 
thoroughly  and  evenly  amalgamated.  The  change 
effected  in  the  color  of  the  red  clay  on  being  burnt 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  mixture. 

Wmte  Bronse.  A  name  given  to  either  of  sev- 
eral lightK!olored  bronzes.  Sec  Nickel  Bronze  ; 
Manoanesb  Bronze.    See  list  under  Bronze. 

White  Cloud  n-lu'min-a-tor.  A  round 
piece  of  plaster  of  Paris  fitted  on  the  microscope, 
reflecting  a  white  beam  of  light,  often  used  instead 
of  the  ordinary  mirror. 

"Wlilte  Glass.  ( Glass.)  A  term  used  in  Eng- 
land to  distinguish  certain  brilliant  uncolored  glass 
from /fin/  glass,  which  has  lead  in  its  composition. 
See  JYiNT  Gla.hs,  Crystal. 

Whi'ten-ing.  (Leather,)  The  leather  is  laid 
over  the  beam,  and  with  an  extremelv  fine-edged 
knife  a  thin  shaving  is  taken  from  the  ^esh  side. 

Wlii'teii-ing  Ma-chine'.  A  buffing  machine, 
operated  by  ])ower,  to  buff,  whiten,  or  flesh  leather 
in  finishing. 

Whif worth  SteeL 

One  of  the  inoiit  interesting  of  the  British  fteel  exhibits  at 
the  Paris  £xhibition,  1K78,  was  that  which  enibraoeil  various 
■amplexii  of  the  '*  Wliitworth  met^il,"  to  which  much  iniiM)r- 
tanee  htm  been  attached  in  Great  Hritain  in  connection  uith 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance  and  other  article**  by  the  Sie- 
mens aud  i?iemenB-Martin  proceMej*.  The  exhibit  was  large, 
and  of  a  character  to  favorably  impre^^s  the  visitor-  The 
metal  is  made  of  niort!  than  ordiiniry  solidity  and  tenacity 
by  being  cast  under  hydraulic  prescure.  I'annon  and  shells 
of  thi«  metal  arc  snid  to  withstand  the  severef«t  tests,  a  claim 
that  received  confirmation  from  some  of  the  wimples  sub- 
niittctl.  A  propeller  shaft  was  exhibited,  forjred  hollow, 
which  it  was  claimed  was  much  htmnKcr  than  a  solid 
wruught-iron  shaft  of  the  same  Kize  ami  >veighiiig  one-h.-ilf 
more.  This  shaft,  forijed  from  a  hoop  of  coni|ii('>.«t>d  ^tccl, 
was  8J3'  7''  long,  the  outhidc  diameter  17^",  and  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  llj^".  A  h>dniulic  cylinder  of  thi.s  metal  was 
shown  which  was  represented  to  st^md  a  pn\Msure  of  four 
tons  to  the  square  inch.  For  macliine  tools,  in  which 
strength  combined  with  lightness  is  desirable,  the  com- 
pressed steel  is  cliiimeil  to  hiivc  no  equal.  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth's  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  steel  that  would  be  free 
fh)m  blow-holes,  and  this  result  he  has  arcomi)lisiied  by 
mechanical  means.  A  similar  result  ha.«  been  claimed  by 
the  Terre  Noire  Company,  in  France,  through  chemical  com- 
binations. 

"WTiite'waBh.  A  good  durable  whitewash  is 
made  as  follows  :  — 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  freshly  burnt  lime,  slake  it  with  boil- 
ing water  ;  cover  it  during  the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
Strain  the  liquid  throuj:h  a  fine  sieve,  and  add  to  it  7  lbs.  of 
SJiIt  previously  well  dissolved  in  warm  water  :  3  lbs.  of  ground 
rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot ;  \  lb.  of 

K>wdered  Spanish  whiting :  1  lb  of  clean  glue,  which  has 
;en  previously  dissolved  by  soaking  it  well,  and  then  bang- 
ing it  over  a  slow  tiro  in  a  small  kettle,  w^ithln  a  large  one 
filled  with  water.  Add  '»  galloon  of  hot  water  to  the  mixture, 
stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stnnd  a  few  da>s  covered  from  dirt.  It 
must  be  put  on  quite  hot.  For  this  purpose  it  can  be  kept 
in  a  kettle  on  a  portable  furnace.  About  a  pint  of  this  mix- 
ture will  cover  a  square  yard. 

A  reci|H>  almost  identical  is  recommende<l  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  all  lighthouse  keepers.  It  answers  for  wood, 
brick,  or  stone. 

^TlTide  Spade.  {Whaling.)  Used  to  cut  the 
blublx^r  in  the  rough,  before  mincing. 

Willow  Cur'tain.  {Ilydninlic  Eugineerinrj.) 
A  device  to  curb  the  ra])idity  of  itreanis  and  induce 
deposit  of  sediment.    Its  action  is  similar  to  the 


Floating   Bhush   Dike,  which   see.    See  alio 
Floatino  Wi&e  Dike. 

The  willow  corttin  ia  made  of  willows  V*  to  ^"  diameter, 
uid  fastened  pATftllel  to  each  other  and  &'  to  W  apart,  by 
means  of  wire.  It  Is  made  of  any  deeiied  width  aad  \vb^\i 
and  anchored  in  position  in  the  stream  bj  wd^htd  attached 
at  intervals  along  the  lower  edge,  and  Biutaincd  bjr  buov« 
made  fast  to  the  upper  edge.  —  "  Report  of  V.  S.  Engineers;' 
1880,  pp.  1462, 1459. 

The  tools  and  methods  are  well  shown  in  the**  Chief  of 
£Hgineer's  Report^''  1879,  * U.  1074,  «i  uq.,  Plate  IV. 

Winch.  A  hoisting  machine  operated  bj  hand, 
crank  with  gearing,  and  tackle,  which  should  al- 
ways have  a  follower  or  dog,  as  a  safety-brake. 

Wind  Fur'nace.  {Metallurgy.)  One  depend- 
ing upon  the  draft  of  a  chimney,  aa  distinguished 
from  a  blast  furnace. 

Wind  Gage.  A  gage  attached  to  a  gun  to  in- 
dicate the  strength  of  the  wind  and  enable  the  per- 
son using  the  gun  to  make  allowance  for  the  de- 
flection of  the  ball  in  its  flight  to  the  target. 

Windlass.  A  drum  revohing  on  a  horizontal 
axis  for  raising  heavy  bodies.  A  capstan  has  a  ver- 
tical axis. 

Win'doi^  Bar.  A  bar  intended  as  a  security 
against  children  "falling  through  an  open  window 
or  door.  It  is  so  constructed  by  reversible  screws 
at  each  end  that  it  can  be  extended  or  contracted 
to  fit  the  doorway  or  window. 

Windoiiv  Glass.  Common  wbdow  glass  is 
mode  by  the  blowing  and  whirling  process.  Plate 
glass  is'run  into  molds,  ground,  and  poliahed. 

The  irregular  thickness  of  the  Pompelian  window  glass 
shown  that  it  could  not  have  been  blown,  aad  M.  Bos  temps 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  ca^t  in  bronie  frames. 
The  analysis  shows  the  following  composition  :  — 

,      Silica 69.43 

Lime 7.24 

Soda 17.31 

Alumina 5.55 

Oxide  of  iron 116 

Oxide  of  manganese 0.39 

Oxide  of  copper trace 

Window  glax9  in  wooden  frames  in  Tiaaoe  uadiee  Louis 
XIV. 
Window  glass  in  use  in  England,  Xllth  century. 
Window  glass  in  royal  palace  in  Edinburgh,  IwL 
Painting  on  glass  in  Abbey  St.  Denis,  Xllth  oentmrlU 
Vieil). 
Painting  on  glass  in  Abbey  Leroux,  Anjou.  112L 
Painting  on  glass  In  Abbey  Teigvrnseie,  Bavaria,  Xth  Cen- 
tury. 
Se«CR0W5  Glass,  CTU5DKB  Glass. 

Win'dow  Mir'ror.  A  mirror  mounted  out- 
side the  window,  and  capable  of  being  adapted  at 
any  angle  to  reflect  the  passing  objects  in  the  street, 
to  the  view  of  persons  inside  the  house. 

Win'dow  Op'en-er.  A  lever  or  rod  by  which 
a  window,  ventilator,  sash,  or  panel  in  a  clear-8tury 
is  held  in  any  desired  position. 

Win'dow  Sec'tor.  A  bar  or  plate  of  metal 
of  the  form  of  part  of  a  circle,  and  which  is  used 
as  a  guide  or  stop  to  control  the  movement  of  a 
clear-story  window. 

Win'dow^  Tube.  A  glass  or  hard  rubber  tube 
forming  a  passage-way  for  an  electric  wire  into  a 
building. 

Wine  Heaf  er.  A  machine  to  preserve  wine 
after  it  has  acquired  its  best  condition  from  its  nat- 
ural fermentation,  against  secondary  fermentation, 
and  all  diseiLses  which  arise  from  the  development 
within  the  wine  of  a ni mo- vegetal  parasites,  such  as 
bacteria,  vibria,  mvcodermi  aceti,  etc.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  mechanical  application  of  the  well-known 
and  well-established  theory  of  M.  Pasteur,  the  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  that  subjection  of  any  fer- 
mented liquor  to  an  instantaneous  heat  of  45^  to 
550  centigrade  (112°  to  131^  Fahr.),  or  to  a  slowly 
acquired  temperature  of  65^  to  75°  centigrade  (U9^ 
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to  167^  Fahr.)  will  destroy  or  render  inert  all  germs 
of  fermentation  or  of  animo-vegetal  life  existing 
therein. 

"Wine  Press.  In  the  common  form  used  in 
IPranee  the  main  characteristics  are  the  exact  ar- 
rangement of  the  gearing  on  the  nut.  The  inven- 
tions of  Mabille  freres,  Marmonier,  Primal,  and 
others  differ. 

The  crate  is  made  of  a  cylindrical  series  of  slats,  hooped 
and  latched.  Rising  from  the  bed  of  the  machine  is  the 
■crew,  upon  which  is  the  follower,  which  is  forced  down  by 
the  nut.  The  latter  is  rotated  by  the  leTer,  the  laborer  at 
the  8rst  merely  walliing  round  the  press.  When  he  can  no 
longer  operate  thaB,heoommenoeBareciprocating  movement, 
drawing  the  lever  back  and  forth,  which  he  is  enabled  to  do 
by  a  species  of  graTitating  ratchet  moTement  fai  the  appara- 
tus upon  the  nut. 

The  cotter-keys  are  gravitating ;  each  motion  of  the  lever 
turns  the  mortise-wheel  in  a  constant  direction,  the  action  of 
the  cotters  being  alternate.    ^Vhile  one  cotter  is  effective  the  | 
other  slips  up  out  of  its  seat,  slides  over  the  intervening  I 
BfMoe,  and  drops  Into  the  next  mortise.    The  stroke  of  the 
lever  is  0.8  meter. 

Wine  making,  Uammonds- 

port *"Sci«nl(/SeilmerioaN,"  zliii.  79. 

"Wing.  {Fishina.)  The  portion  of  a  hand-seine 
on  each  side  of  that  central  part  which  is  known 
as  the  bag. 

"Wing  Net.  {Fishing,)  A  net  running  down 
stream  from  one  of  the  stakes  of  the  stake  net,  to 
the  stake  at  the  mouth  of  the  hook  net,  to  guide  fish 
intercepted  bj  the  main  or  b<sr  net.  See  Stake 
Net,  p.  850,  supra, 

Wing  Stop'per.  (Nautical.)  A  rope  clenched 
to  a  ship's  beam  and  at  the  other  end  to  a  cable. 

Winze.  {Mhu'ng.)  A  shaft  sunk  from  one 
level  to  another. 

Wiped  Joint.  {Plumbing.)  One  made  by 
placing  the  parts  in  the  required  juxtaposition  and 
covering  the  joint  with  a  mass  of  solder. 


The  wiping  action  of  the  woolen  pad  used  origi- 
nated the  name. 

Wire.  The  following  table,  showing  breaking 
strain  of  ropes  of  133  wires,  is  from  a  pamphlet  by 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Roebling's  Sons  :  — 


Diameter, 
lochn. 

Strength. 
Ton*. 

No.    1 

f 

74.00 

No.   2 

65.00 

No.    3 

1} 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

54.00 

No.   4           

43.60 

No.    6 

85.00 

No    6 

27.20 

No.    7 

20.20 

No     8 

1600 

No.   9 

11.40 

No.  10 

No.  lOi 

8.64 
6.13 

No.  10^ 

9-16 

4.27 

galvanised  iron  wires  :  — 

1 
1 

1 
Boiclaace.    |    Weight. 

1 

11 

12* 
14 
16 

Weight. 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

10    ohms        560  lbs. 
12.1  ohms    ,    4fi61bs. 
14.1  ohms    ,    mihB. 
l&4ohms       380  lbs. 
20    ohms       275  lbs. 

25    ohms 

32.7  ohms 

52.8  ohms 
91.6  ohms 

220  lbs. 
168  lbs. 
104  lbs. 
60  lbs. 

"Iron  Age,''  xix.,  Jan.  25,  p.  14. 


Wire  for  Brooklyn  bridge, 

bids 

Wire    for    JSast    River 

bridge,  making  .    .    .  •  '*Sdentifie  Amer."  xzxvi.  127. 
Wire  manufacture    .    .  *  ^^Seuntt/U  Amenean,''  zl.  319. 


TABLB  OF  WIRE  RESISTANCE  AND  WEIGHT. 


The  following  electric  resistances  are  calculated  for  pure  copper  wire.    The  nnmber  of  feet  to  the 
pound  is  only  approximate  for  insulated  wire. 


Diameter. 

F««T  PER  PocrxD. 

Bkbistaxck,  Naked  Coppkb. 

Number. 

Cotton 

«  ^^^  . 

Naked. 

Ohms  per  1,000 

Ohms  per 

Fwtper 

^]??oTnr 

Covered. 

Feet. 

Mile. 

Ohm. 

8 

.12849 

20 

.6269 

3.3 

1,600. 

.0126 

9 

.11443 

- 

. 

26 

.7892 

4.1 

1,272. 

.0197 

10 

.10189 

- 

— 

82 

.8441 

4.4 

1,186. 

.0270 

11 

.09^)74 

. 

_ 

40 

1.264 

6.4 

798. 

.0601 

12 

.08081 

42 

46 

50 

1.680 

8.3 

633. 

.079 

18 

.07196 

56 

60 

64 

1.996 

10.4 

604. 

.127 

14 

.06408 

68 

76 

80 

2.604 

13.2 

400. 

.200 

16 

.05707 

87 

96 

101 

ai72 

16.7 

816. 

.820 

16 

.05082 

110 

120 

128 

4.001 

28. 

280. 

.612 

17 

.04525 

140 

150 

161 

6.04 

2S. 

198. 

.811 

18 

.0403 

176 

190 

208 

6.86 

88. 

157. 

1.29 

19 

.a3539 

220 

240 

256 

8.25 

43. 

121. 

2.11 

20 

.03196 

280 

305 

824 

10.12 

63. 

99. 

8.27 

21 

.02846 

360 

890 

406 

12.76 

68. 

76.6 

6.20 

22 

.02585 

460 

490 

614 

16.26 

86. 

61.8 

8.85 

23 

.02257 

560 

615 

649 

20.80 

108. 

48.9 

18.8 

24 

.0201 

715 

775 

818 

25.60 

186. 

89.0 

20.9 

25 

.0179 

910 

990 

1,090 

32.2 

170. 

31.0 

83.2 

26 

.01594 

1,165 

1,265 

1,300 

40.7 

214. 

24.6 

62.9 

27 

.01419 

1,446 

1,570 

1,640 

61.8 

270. 

19.6 

74.2 

28 

.01264 

1,810 

1,970 

2,W0 

64.8 

84& 

16.4 

134. 

29 

.01128 

2,280 

2,480 

2,617 

81.6 

482. 

12.2 

21& 

S? 

.01002 

2,806 

3,050 

3,287 

108. 

588. 

9.8 

838. 

31 

.00893 

3,606 

3,920 

4,144 

130. 

685. 

7.7 

689. 

82 

.00796 

4^ 

4,930 

6,227 

164. 

865. 

6.1 

866. 

88 

.00708 

— 

6,200 

6^90 

206. 

1,083. 

4.9 

1,357. 

84 

.0063 

_ 

7,830 

8,330 

280. 

1,389. 

3.8 

2,166. 

85 

.00561 

— 

9,830 

10,460 

828. 

1,820. 

2.9 

3,521. 

86 

.005 

~ 

12,420 

13,210 

414. 

2,200. 

2.4 

6,409. 
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Wire  Belt.  Machine  straps  of  wire,  as  a  sub- 
ititute  for  leather,  are  being  made. 

The  belts  are  made  of  the  be^t  crucible  uteel  wire,  in  trant- 
Tente  network  of  1  to  10  wir**»,  in  any  desirable  len^h  or 
width.  The  two  endit  of  the  strap  are  joined  like  the  middle, 
•o  chat  there  i»  no  begioning  and  no  ending,  the  belt  form- 
ing an  endless  band.  All  the  wires  run  parallel  only  across 
the  width,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  wire  catches  into  the 
other  like  a  spiral,  a  continuous,  densely  woTen  chain  being 
thuH  produced,  the  movability  of  which  is  so  great  as  to  ena- 
ble it  to  go  round  the  smallest  pulley.  The  straps  are  also 
made  with  leather  or  elastic  lining,  or  bordered  with  leather, 
elastic,  hemp,  hair-tape,  or  any  other  material,  aUo  its  inter- 
ntires  tiUvd  with  gutu-percha,  to  supply  elastic  bands  with 
cotton  web,  and  to  preTont  their  stretching.  The  tighten- 
ing of  the  strap  —  shortening  of  the  chain  —  which  is  only 
norossary  once,  namely,  when  put  on  by  m<>anF«  of  a  strap 
key,  may  be  effected  Very  easily  and  very  quickly  by  taking 
out  any  desirable  number  of  wires,  and  again  joining  the  two 
ends  in  the  same  manner  by  twisting  in  the  required  num- 
ber of  wires. 

Wire  Book'-sew-ing;.  In  this  system  of  book 
sewing  the  book  is  "  sewed  flexible  "  uix)n  tapes  or 
wide  bands  (sawing  the  signatures  being  entirely 
dispensed  with),  and  the  work  is  equally  well  done 
upon  all  classes  of  books. 

Every  signature  is  sewed  "all  along*'  by  independent 
tinned-wire  staples,  uniting  them  flrmly  to  the  tapes  or  web- 
bing, thus  securing  the  utmost  strength  and  durability  in 
addition  to  the  raluable  feature  of  thorough  flexibility. 

This  system  is  equally  adapted  to  all  grades  of  edition  and 
school  book  binding,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  cosily 
full  bound  books.  Ali«o  for  all  clawses  of  blank  books, 
music  books,  and  pamphlets  of  one  or  more  signatures. 

Wire  Cut'Ung  Bcis'sors.  A  double  pivoted 
projecting  slide  shears  for  use  where  there  is  not 
play  for  the  common  single  pivot  shears. 

Wire-feed'ing  Chuck.  A  screw  machine, 
Fig.  2539.  It  has  an  adjustable  chuck  and  wire- 
feeding  apparatus.  It  is  used  for  making  the 
smallest  screws  of  sewing  machines,  guns,  etc., 
making  from  1 ,000  to  3,000  screws  per  day.  The 
chuck  is  operated  while  in  motion,  and  the  wire  is 
fed  through  it  automatically  when  loo>fne(l,  with- 
out stopping  for  each  screw.  It  is  ndjustiible  to 
any  sized  wire  from  J"  to  7-16"  diameter. 

It  has  a  hollow  cylinder  with  an  outer  sleeve  sliding  upon 
it.  The  cylinder  contains  three  jaws  fitted  to  (»li«le  in  ^lots 
which  converge  to  the  center;  the  inner  t-iiles  of  the  jaws 
are  parallel  with  the  axis  of  tho  chuck,  the  outer  sides  of 

Fig.  2539. 


Wirf'/eeftmg   Chuck. 

the  jaws  are  slightly  inclined  toward  the  axi.«,  mnkine  each. 
Jaw  a  wedge.  The  chuck  is  attached  to  the  nmchine  by 
screwing  the  cylinder  upon  the  tubular  spindle.  The  sleeve 
contains  three  shoes,  fitted  into  deep  cavities  yvhich  corre- 


spond in  position  to  the  slots  In  the  cylinder.  In  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  sleeve  are  adjusting  screws,  so  placed  that 
when  screwed  in  their  points  bear  against  the  outer  sidcv 
of  the  shoes  until  they  conform,  each  to  the  inclination  of 
its  respective  Jaw  in  the  cylinder.  Each  shoe  has  a  pair  of 
these  adjusting  screws,  which  may  be  fastened,  alter  hnv^ 
adjusted  to  the  wire,  by  a  pair  of  set  nuts  which  are  tighteiipU 
by  a  cone-shaped  screw.  When  the  sleeve  is  mov«i  upon 
the  cylinder  toward  the  spindle,  the  shoee,  acting  on  the  in- 
clined sides  of  their  respective  Jaws,  force  them  straight 
toward  the  center  until  they  gxasp  the  wire.  The  sleere  is 
operated  by  a  foric-lever  by  pins  projecting  into  a  suitable 
groove  in  its  cireumferenee. 

Wire  Fence.  Wires  or  strips  of  metal  armed 
with  barbs  and  stretched  on  posts. 

It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  experiments  with  wire  fencing 
began  to  be  made,  and  twenty-five  years  since  it  began  to  be 
much  used.  The  method  promised  great  economy,  both  in 
firt«t  cost  and  in  the  saving  of  ground  space.  Besides,  the 
wire  fence  was  less  liable  to  be  blown  down,  and  it  would 
not  occasion  snowdrifts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  hkq 
found  that  it  was  impidly  corroded  by  the  weather,  and  be- 
ing inconspicuous  was  liable  to  be  run  down  by  cattle  and 
horses.  When  "galvanized/'  the  wire  was  more  durable 
and  more  easily  seen ;  and  in  spite  of  its  inability  to  ftop 
unruly  cattle,  wire  fencin|;  became  widely  adopted,  partic- 
ularly in  the  West,  where  it  is  estimated,  as  many  as  15<),(<<X> 
miles  of  plain  wire  fencing  have  been  set  up  since  18.V>.  To 
make  wire  fencing  stock-proof  seven!  devices  have  been  in- 
vented and  patented  during  the  past  ten  yeArs,  to  provide 
for  arming  the  fence  with  cattle-repelling  spines  or  barbs  of 
metal. 

The  ^^Holyokf  Manvfacturer''  states  that  during  the  four 
years  the  first  barbed  wire  was  put  upon  the  market  the 
sales  amounted  to  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand 
tons,  and  the  demand  has  impidly  increased  both  at  htone 
and  abroad.  There  are  several  manufactories,  and  in  one 
instance  the  works  cover  three  acres  and  give  employment  to 
1,200  men.  The  wire  Is  made  from  Bessemer  steel,  and  is 
drawn  in  the  usual  way.  The  "  galvanising,"  or  sine  coat- 
ing, is  done  by  heating  the  wire  in  suitable  furnaces  and 
drawing  it  from  tbem,  first  through  tanks  of  acid,  and  then 
through  tanks  of  boiling  sine.  A  thin  and  even  coating 
4t  sine  adheres  to  the  wire,  gxrittg  it  both  a  handsome  fin- 
ish and  a  perfect  protection  from  the  chemical  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  barbing  is  done  by  automatic  ma^ 
chinery.  These  machines,  as  described  by  the  'Manu/aC' 
turer,-^  are  good  specimens  of  American  mechanism,  and 
do  their  work  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  yet  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  One  of  the  main  wires  passes  thrriugh 
the  machine  longitudinally.  A  second  wire  is  fed  into  the 
machine  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  At  each  revolution  of 
a  certain  disk  or  wheel,  the  sharp  end  of  wire  number  2  is 
twisted  firmly  around  number  1,  and  cut  off  so  as  to  leave 
a  sharp  point  on  the  incoming  wire  as  before,  while  the  bit 
of  pointed  wire  cut  off  remains  as  a  steel  thorn  at4achf>il 
flrmly  to  wire  number  1.  This  wire,  thus  armed  with  bart»s 
at  regular  intervals,  passes  on  to  a  revolving  reel,  where  it  i* 
met  by  wire  number  3,  —  a  plain  wire  without  barte*,  — snJ 
by  means  of  the  reel  motion  is  loosely  twisted  with  it.  The 
completed  fence  wire  is  thus  really  a  two-strand  steel  rope, 
armed  with  barbs  projecting  in  every  direction.  The  great 
advantage,  besides  additional  strength,  that  is  secured  by  the 
second  strand  and  twist.  Is  an  automatic  adjustment  to 
chsnges  of  temperature.  When  heat  expands  the  metal  the 
t^vi^^t  .«imply  loosens,  and  when  cold  contracts  it  the  twi^t 
tightens— all  without  altering  the  relative  length  of  the 
combined  wires.  The  reels  upon  which  Uie  finished  prod- 
uct is  woven  are  light,  strong,  wooden  ones,  suitable  for 
shipping,  and  provided  with  cross-pieces  at  the  ends,  on 
which  they  can  stand,  and  the  barbed  wire  be  protected  frr<in 
injury.  Each  of  these  barbing  machines  turns  off  l^JO 
lbs.  of  barbed  wire  a  day. 

At  present  wooden  poets  are  usually  used  as  supports  for 
the  wire  in  putting  up  the  fence.  But  it  is  believed  that 
iron  posts  will  sooner  or  later  supplant  the  wood.  For  study, 
with  a  view  to  new  and  useful  improvements  the  subject  of 
metallic  fences  is  a  promising  one  for  inventors.  The  de- 
mand increases  not  only  with  the  decay  of  the  old  wooden 
fences,  but  also  with  every  acre  of  new  land  that  is  openi'd 
up  to  cultivation. 

Wire  Find'er.  {Electricity.)  An  instrument 
for  testing  insulation  of  wires.  It  ha.«  a  short  ear 
tube,  with  ferrotype  diaphragm,  which  is  placed  in 
])roximity  to  a  mafi:net  which  holds  the  wire  be- 
tween its  poles.  —  Gott. 

"Jownal  Soe.  TeUg.  Enginefft "  .    .    •  vi  622 ;  •  vil.  77. 

Wire  Gage.    An  adjustable  gage  for  measur- 
ing the  diameter  of  wire,  iron,  etc. 
Wire  gage,  on  a  standard    *  "  Seienti/ie  .Ammom,'*  xliL  SSSL 
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T^lre-ban'dle  Ma-ohine'.  (Sheet  Metal 
Working.)  A  machine  for  straightening  wire, 
formiug  it  into  oval  or  oblong  handles,  from  2''  to 
S^'"  long,  such  as  are  used  on  petroleum  cans,  drip- 
ping pans,  etc.  No.  148  of  "Bliss's  Catalogue/* 
1881. 

"Wire  In'stru-ments.  {Surgical.)  Instru- 
ments for  manipulating  wire  in  sui^ical  practice. 
The  list  includes  — 


Wire  adjuster. 

Needles. 

Shot  compressor. 


Suture  wires. 
Wire  twister. 


Wire  Ziath.  A  wire  screen  or  netting  that  is 
applied  in  the  place  of  wooden  lath  for  holding 
pls^ter.  It  is  claimed  to  be  more  secure  against 
fire. 

Wire  Meas'ur-ing,  Form'ing,  and  Cut- 
ting. {Sheet  Metal  Working.)  A  machine  for 
preparing  wire  for  use  in  making  up  sheet-metal 
ware. 

Bliss's  automatie  machine  Is  adapted  to  straighten  wire 
from  the  coil,  cut  it  off  in  lengths  not  exceeding  72^^  or  form 
it  into  rings  of  from  4^'  to  toy'  diameter,  suitable  for  pans, 
kettles,  pailB,  brackets,  etc.,  or  into  half -circles  for  pail-han- 
dled, etc. 

It  is  driyen  by  power,  quite  automatic,  and  works  wire  up 
to  \"  diameter. 

AVire  Nail.    A  round  nail  made  of  wire,  and 
ased  for  attaching  molding,  metallic  roofing,  etc. 
Wire  nails,  American   .     ^*hon  Age;>^  zix.,  March  16,  p.  21. 

Wire  Pan.  A  cake-pan  with  wire  screen  bot- 
tom. 

Wire  Pla'ting.  Immerse  in  sulphuric  acid  in 
which  a  piece  of  zinc  is  suspended.  Then  place  in 
contact  with  a  plate  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  water 
(100),  tartaric  acid  (2), chloride  of  tin  (3),  soda  (3). 
Let  it  remain  2  hours,  and  polish  by  passing  through 
a  draw-plate.  —  Dr,  Ueeren. 

Wire  Rope.  Commodore  Shnfeldt  has  re- 
cently ordered  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Boston 
navy  yard  to  make  several  7"  steel  wire  hawsers. 
These  will  probably  be  the  largest  wire  ropes  ever 
made.  The  navy  department  has  use  for  immense 
hawsers  to  tow  'monitors  and  vessels  in  distress. 
They  are  put  on  board  the  men-of  war  for  use  when 
required.  The  usual  appliance  is  a  12''  hemp  rope, 
bnt  it  swells  when  wet,  and  i^ts  very  heavy  bv  ab- 
sorption of  water.  The  steel  wire  hawsers  will  be 
5"  less  in  diameter,  much  lighter,  non-absorbent, 
more  pliable  and  durable,  and  in  every  respect  bet- 
ter. This  is  a  curious,  and,  in  fact,  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  the  application  of  steel  and  iron  to  com- 
mercial uses.  A  hemp  hawser  12"  thick  is  a  won- 
derful thing  in  itself,  but  a  sti^el  wire  hawser  V  in 
thickness,  better  answering  the  same  purpose,  is 
something  fruitful  of  thought  to  tlie  student  in 
ship  building  and  rigging. 

StaJU's  *^  Transmission  of  Power  by  Wire  RopesJ''' 
HUdenbrand' s  **  CxtbU-tnaking  of  Suspension   Bridges^  as 
exemplifUd  in  the  Eeist  River  Bridge."' 

Wire  Ropes,  paper  on,  by 

G.  L.  Abei^  ....     *^ Seientifie  Ameriean  Stqi.,*'  2004. 
Wire  rope,  wear  of    .    .      **Seienti/ie  American  Sup.,"  86. 
Steel,  tests,  Engl.  .     .     **Seientific  Amer.^^'  xxxrii.  88. 
Transmission    \    .    .  •  "  Van  NostrcauTs  Mag.."''  xvi.  68, 

166,225. 
Tnnsportatlon,  Read- 
ing Iron  Works  .    .      "Seientt/ie  American,'"  xli.  40. 
System,  stationary     .  *  "Manufaet.  and  Bmlder,"'  xii.59. 
Wire  ropes  vs.  cliftin  ca- 
bles   **Iron  Age^'^  xxl.,  June  6,  p.  18. 

Wire  rope  vs.  chain  cable   ".&w»  Age,''  xxii.,  Oct.  24,  p.  11. 
Ships  cable  apparatus. 
BulUvant,  Br.     .    .•  *^Engisueringf'^  zzix.  264. 

Wire  Rope  Con-vey'ance.  A  system  of 
aerial  transit  on  suspended  wire  ropes  has  been  es- 
taUiahed  to  connect  the  gasworks  at  Hanover  with 


the  neighboring  coal  station  on  the  Hanover  AJ ten- 
beck  Ilailway,  for  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  works. 
The  line  crosses  the  Limmerstrasse  and  the  river 
Ihme,  and  is  about  625  yards  in  length. 

There  are  2  iron  wire  ropes  placed  b*  W  apart,  and  em- 
ployed respectively  for  the  carriage  of  loaded  and  of  enopty 
wagons.  They  cross  the  Limuiemtrasse  at  a  height  of  SSl', 
and  the  river  at  about  8(V.  The  cables  are  respectively  1.12'^ 
and  I"  in  diameter,  and  are  constructed  of  wire  of  4  milli- 
meters, about  1-6^',  in  diameter.  They  are  supported  on 
pulleys  at  intcrrals  of  24  yiirds,  except  in  crossing  the  river, 
on  a  span  of  57  yanls.  Resting  on  pulleys,  they  are  free  to 
expand  or  contract.  They  are  kept  taut  by  weights  of  5  tons 
and  4  tons  respectively. 

The  vragons  are  drawn  by  means  of  a  9-16^'  endless  wire 
rope,  supported  on  rollers  at  intervals  of  60  yard*,  and  driven 
by  a  6-horse  steam  engine  at  a  speed  of  8  miles  per  hour. 
The  wagons  are  constructed  of  sheet-iron,  and  are  capable 
of  holding  3  hectoliters,  or  106  cubic  feet  of  coal ;  they  are 
suspended  from  the  carrying  ropes  on  2  grooved  wheels,  one 
in  advance  of  the  other,  between  which  the  attachment  of 
the  wagon  is  made.  The  bodie.<<  of  the  wagons  are  swiycled. 
so  that  they  may  be  easily  emptied.  They  follow  each  other 
at  interyals  of  about  60  yaxtis.  Allowing  for  delays,  the 
quantity  of  coal  carried  at  no  time  exceeds  180  tons  per  day 
of  ten  hours,  and  is  frequently  less,  the  average  delivery  be- 
ing only  136  tons. 

Wire  Rope  Thim'bleB.    A  curved  metallic 
eyelet  for  protection  of  the  rope  from  wear. 
Wire  Rope  Tow'age. 

The  ferry-boat,  Waag,  is  a  vessel  of  12(H  in  length,  28^ 
beam,  and  6^  depth  of  hold,  and  draught  is  of  2^,  is  pro- 
pelled by  "overhauling''  a  chain  which  lies  along  the  bed 
of  the  river  between  Vienna  and  Pressburg.  The  same 
method  is  adopted  on  the  Elbe  and  on  other  rivers  of  Europe 
for  towage.  The  chain  is  laid  on  the  river-bed,  from  end  to 
end  of  the  route.  The  steamer  is  provided  with  a  winding- 
drum  instead  of  paddle-wheel.^,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  haul  in 
the  chain  at  one  end  of  the  vessel  and  to  pass  it  off  at  the 
other  end. 

This  method  of  propulsion,  where  practicable,  is  claimed 
to  be  more  economical  of  power  than  the  ordinary  methodB, 
especially  where,  as  in  towing,  the  losses  by  slip  and  by  ob- 
lique acUon  of  the  paddle-floats  become  very  serious. 

Wire  Rope  Trans-mis'sion.  The  use  of  a 
round,  endless  wire  rope  running  at  a  great  veloci- 
ty in  a  grooved  sheave,  in  place  of  a  flat  belt  run- 
ning on  a  flat-faced  pulley,  constitutes  the  "  trans- 
mission of  power  by  wire-ropes." 

Remarks  on  same  by 

RoeUing    .    .    .    .  •  Cooper's  ''BeUing^''  258. 

Aehard •  Cooper's  *' Belting;'  280. 

Telodynamlo  system, 

Him «*iVac.JlfecA.Jbiir.,*»  March,  1867, 

358. 
Professor  Barnard  .    .      '^Report  Paris  Exposition"  1867. 
Wire  rope  driving      .    .     **Manuf.  ^  Builder^'  Feb.,  1869, 


Newton's  Jovmai;'  xxl.  46. 
'Iron,''  London,  Oct.  28, 1876. 


Rope  gearing   .... 

Lhtne 

Wire  ropes  as  connect- 
ing rods     ...    %  *  Cooper''s*^BeUing;'Wb. 

Wire  Spring  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
making  spiral  wire  springs. 

The  wire  is  first  seized  by  a  pair  of  rollers,  one  of  which 
hat(  a  groove  and  the  other  a  corresponding  milled  projection. 
It  is  passed  under  a  guide  roll,  the  position  of  which  may  be 
adjusted  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  then  carried  be- 
tween a  second  roller  and  a  guiding  sheet  which  throws  it 
forward.  The  position  of  the  guide  roll  determines  the  di- 
ameter of  the  spiral  spring,  while  the  deviation  of  the  sec- 
ond roller  and  guiding  sheet  from  a  position  parallel  to  the 
first  pair  causes  the  spring  to  become  spiral.  This  deviation 
is  automatically  regulated,  and  the  machine  is  so  constructed 
that  when  a  double  spiral  has  been  finished  the  wire  is  cut 
at  the  proper  time. 

Wire  Testing  Ma-chine'. 

The  wire  to  be  tested  is  held  by  two  clamps,  which  are 
drawn  apart  by  a  screw  and  hand  wheel  attached  to  one. 
The  other  acts  upon  a  long  lever,  to  the  longer  arm  of  which 
a  fine  chain  is  attached,  which  Is  so  connected  with  a  weight 
chat  its  tension  increases  in  proportion  to  the  movement  of 
the  lever.  A  rod  which  carries  a  pencil  is  attached  to  the 
lever,  and  by  a  spring  the  pencil  is  made  to  travel  along  a 
straight  guide-piece.  The  paper  upon  which  the  line  is 
drawn  is  moved  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  wire 
through  the  agency  of  cog-wheels  and  a  toothed  rod.    Th« 
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xmtio  of  the  two  movemenU  U  so  chosen  that  a  curre  i*    he 
result,  the  abciMas  of  which,  if  multiplied  by  ten,  yield  the 
elongation  of  the  wire,  while  the  oniinate«  register  the  ten> 
■ile  Htrain. 
See  also ''SctViOt/Sc  ^merMan,'*    .    .  xxxix.  211. 

**IronAge^' xxii.,  Not.  21,  p.  1. 

Wire  testing  machine,  RiehU,    .  •  *'^on  Ax*;'  xx.,  July  19, 

p.  9. 

Wir'ing  Press.  A  press  for  wiring  pieced  tin- 
ware.—  No.  33  of  ''Bliss's  Catalogue,'*  1881. 

Withe.  The  metal  rings  that  embrace  the 
mast,  boom,  or  gaff,  and  which  have  eyelets  throngh 
which  to  reeve  the  ropes. 

Wollas-ton  Bat'te-ry.  (Electricity.)  A  trough 
battery  ;  an  improvement  on  Cruikshank's  in  which 
the  cells  are  of  glass  and  the  plates  are  attached 
above  to  a  wooden  bar.  The  first  plunging  bat- 
tery. 

Niaudet,  American  translation p.  15. 

Wood  Bend'ing.  The  bending  of  hard  wood> 
especially  beech,  is  effected  at  present  by  means  of 
hot  water  or  steam,  a  process  somewhat  costly  as 
regards  fuel,  and  taking  a  long  time.  For  over- 
coming these  difficulties  the  following  method  has 
been  proposed,  chiefly  for  sieve  hoops :  — 

Two  rollers  arc  used,  one  aboye  the  other,  the  upper  one 
having  less  velocity,  so  that  it  acts  by  holding  back,  w^hile 
the  lower  extends  the  wood  flb«rs.  When  the  board,  thus 
bent,  leaves  the  rollers,  it  is  fastened  in  the  mouth  of  the 
sieve.  The  upper  roller  is  fluted,  the  under  one  smooth.  If 
two  smooth  rollers  were  used  a  very  much  greater  pressure 
would  be  necessary. 

Wood  Bend'ing  Ma-chine'. 

Fig.  2541  represents  one  modification  of  the  machinery  for 
bending  timber,  which  has  been  brought  by  a  number  of 
years^  practice  to  a  high  state  of  utility.  It  consists  of  a 
Jointed  mold  made  up  of  cast-iron  sections  which  have  two 
horiiontal  projecting  arms  on  the  flush  side,  the  one  above 
the  other,  forming  a  groore  between  them  for  the  timbers. 
The  end  of  each  of  these  i^ectioiis  is  circular,  and  is  secured 
like  hinges,  interlocking  in  its  adjoining  section,  and  held 
together  by  a  vertical  wrought^iron  pin.  The  sections  thus 
united  form  a  serie«  of  joints  adjustable  to  any  form,  and 
may  be  extended  to  any  length.    This  mold  reets  upon  a 

Fig.  2&41. 
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circular  table  with  a  circuUu-  frame  beneath,  22^  in  diame- 
ter. This  Uble,  being  ^''  thick  and  pierced  with  sloft«4 
holes  systematically  arranged  to  receive  the  fastening  of  tht 
mold,  etc.,  is  moiuted  upon  a  hollow  shaft  of  cart-iron.  9l*" 
in  diameter,  and  lias  a  screw-thread  cut  in  its  outer  sorfsrc 
at  the  lower  end,  by  means  of  which  the  table  may  be  nised 
or  lowered  and  nutde  to  bear  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  weight 
on  the  sliaft-beahng.  On  the  lower  edge  of  the  table  ue  cir- 
cular cogs  into  which  a  pinion-wheel  meahee,  and  the  power 
applied  to  the  pinion  revolves  the  table.  The  table  has  sn 
attachment  fastened  on  the  top  at  its  edge,  called  the  hea«l- 
block,  which  receives  the  small  end  of  timljers  and  platr- 
strap  covering  the  outside  of  timbers.  The  larger  end  of 
timbers  is  confined  in  a  massive  cast-iron  clamp,  which  aim 
receives  one  end  of  plate-iron  strap.  This  elamp  is  moontr^ 
upon  casters,  and  having  a  vertical  roller  an  its  back  at  xht 
larger  end,  is  drawn  along  by  means  of  the  plate-strap  as 
the  table  revolves,  the  roller  in  end  of  damp  baring  again.«t 
a  vertical  bulkhead  raised  from  the  floor  of  the  building 
while  the  timber  is  being  bent  into  the  groove  of  joint-mold. 
The  clamp,  and  also  the  head-block,  have  screws  paasng 
through  their  ends,  by  the  use  of  which  pressure  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  timber  is  commnnicated.  This  end-pressnre  ap- 
plied |p  the  Umber  draws  the  strap  straight  and  to  its  fail 
tensile  dimensions,  and  when  thus  brought  up  against  the 
outside  of  the  timber,  the  proeeesof  bending  commence*  ^v 
revolving  the  table.  A  mold  for  bending  luees  is  arrang td 
upon  the  same  table,  and  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  detailj 
of  which  it  seems  unnecesaaiy  to  describe.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery is  massive  and  ingenious,  although  easily  opecated. 

Wood'bu-ry-type. 

Where  the  subject  is  in  line  a  poidtive  photograph  of  it  (i. 
e.,  positive  by  transmitted  light)  is  made,  and  from  tlu»  ii 
obtained  a  relief  in  gelatine  by  the  ordinary  method,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  hollows  of  the  relief  will  all  be  of  one 
uniform  depth,  this  characteristic  producing  a  level  or  oni- 
form  surface  in  the  reeulting  mold,  which  is  made  by  imprei»- 
ing  this  relief  into  metal  by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure,  or 
by  the  method  stated  in  the  second  part  of  tliis  invention. 
Where  the  subject  is  in  half-tone,  as  in  a  photograph  from 
nature,  the  process  is  as  follows :  In  printing  on  the  gelatine 
film  there  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  negative  a  photo- 
graph on  mioa  or  transparent  collodion  of  what  is  known  a« 
moiK^uito  netting,  or  Brussels  net,  which  breaks  up  the  re- 
sulting relief  into  a  multitude  of  fine  square  or  hexagonal 
lines.  To  obtain  ftom  this  a  printing  block  the  means  al- 
ready described  are  employed,  the  resulting  block  in  foH 
metal  being  capable  of  giving  from  100  to  200  impressions ; 
but  where  large  numbers  are  wanted  tliis  block  is  electrotyped 
in  the  ordinary  way.  DiiTused  light  Is  used  to  produce  the 
block  from  half-tone  negatives,  as  in  that  case  the  light  in 
the  parts  that  represent  the  whites  creeps  around  the  line$, 
thus  obliterating  them  in  that  part,  and  leaving  them  strong- 
est only  in  the  parts  printing  dark.  Another  method  is 
sometimes  adopted :  A  negative  of  the  network  is  taken  by 
transmitted  light,  and  copied  together  with  the  negative, 
thus  producing  a  positive  with  the  lines  already  thereon, 
from  which  a  relief  is  made  as  stated. 

The  ficcoud  part  of  this  invention  may  be  accomplished  m» 
follows  :  In  place  of  using  a  thin  film  of  collodion  (as  is  gen- 
erally used  in  the  process  called  *'  Woodbury  type  '■)  to  hold 
the  gelatine  of  the  relief,  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  is  first  nibbed 
over  with  French  chalk  or  ox-gall,  and  then  coated  vrith  the 
bichromatized  gelatine  solution  as  now  used.  Wlien  this  is 
dried  and  ready  for  ut>e  'the  side  that  was  next  to  the  ^tiss 
is  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  daylight  before  exposing  it 
under  the  negative.  This  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  thin 
film  of  gelatine  to  become  insoluble,  which  after  snbceqasDt 
exposure  under  the  negative  will  not  wash  away,  but  form  a 
support  for  the  photographic  image  afterwards  impiv«sed. 
thus  doing  away  with  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  double 
coatings  as  now  practiced.  When  the  gelatine  relief  is  dri«<i 
in  the  ordinary  way,  a  thin  sheet  of  tinfoil  (same  siae  as  the 
gelatine  relief)  is  attached  by  gum  or  other  adhesive  snl*- 
stance  around  the  edges  to  the  gelatine  relief.  A  stout  sheet 
of  plate  paper  is  laid  on  the  back  of  this  and  the  whole 
passed  through  an  ordinary  rolling  press.  The  tinfoil  is  by 
this  means  impressed  into  all  the  details  of  the  relief :  but 
in  this  state  it  would  be  useless  to  print  from.  Therefore  a 
shallow  metal  box  is  filled  with  a  composition  of  shellac  and 
asphalt,  which  on  warming  becomes  soft,  but  hardens  on 
cooling.  This  box  is  placed  on  a  hot  plate  until  the  compo- 
sition softens ;  it  is  then  placed  on  the  lower  plate  of  the  or- 
dinary Woodbury  printing  press,  the  foil  and  relief  laid  on 
it,  the  pre:*i>  closed,  and  the  pressure  applied  by  the  under 
screw.  When  the  composition  has  hardened  the  tinfoil  ad- 
heres to  it.  The  gelatine  relief  is  removed  from  the  foti,aDJ 
the  foil-backed  mold  used  to  print  from.  In  place  of  fixing 
the  proofs  by  alum  or  other  substance  of  a  like  nature,  they 
are  varnished  with  an  ordinary  varnish  composed  of  shellac 
and  alcohol,  giving  the  print  an  effect  of  a  photograph  on 
albuminized  paper,  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  surface 
from  moi.<ture.  Sometimes  the  composition  Is  melted  in 
boxes  and  used  without  the  foil  as  a  printing  mold  dixect ; 
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when  suffloient  ntunben  have  been  printed  the  box  holding 
the  composition  ia  again  heated  and  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again. 

The  third  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
method  of  printing"  Woodbury  type'*  by  machinery.  This 
is  accomplished  a*  follows  :  Out  of  a  solid  block  of  iron  a 
cylindrical  hole  is  turned,  in  which  is  made  to  fit  very  loa^iely 
a  cylinder  of  soft  metal  having  a  taper  or  conical  hole 
through  it  lengthwise.  Between  the  interior  of  the  steel 
block  and  the  soft  metal  cylinder  the  gelatine  reliefs  are  in- 
serted ;  then,  by  means  of  a  taper  or  wedge-shaped  spindle 
(roughened),  by  hammering  or  by  pressure  the  soft  metal  is 
driven  against  the  iron  cylinder,  thus  impressing  the  relief 
on  the  out<iide  of  the  metal  cylinder,  the  taper  spindle  at  the 
same  time  forming  a  shaft  for  the  cylinder  to  be  used  in  the 
process  of  printing.  This  roller,  bearing  the  relief,  is  then 
mounted  in  vertical  slots  in  a  frame  having  a  bed  of  plate 
glass  on  which  the  paper  rests,  the  roller  resting  on  the  glass 
Its  own  weight  and  being  dragged  round  by  the  paper  itself ; 
or  in  place  of  the  glass  plate  the  soft  metal  cylinder  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  on  another  fixed  or  movable  roller  of  metal  or 
glass.  The  latter  may  be  hollow  so  as  to  reduce  its  temper- 
ature in  hot  weather  by  a  stream  of  cold  water  running 
through  it. 

Wood'chop-pers'  Maul.  A  large  wooden 
sledge  with  heavy  iron-bound  head  for  driving 
wedges  used  in  splitting  wood. 

wood'en  Floor  Mat.  A  sort  of  grating  made 
of  strips  of  wood,  nsed  as  a  door-mat. 

'Wood'en  Pave'ments. 

A  rigid  foundation  of  bituminous  or  cement  concrete  is 
universal.  This  costs  more  tlian  sand,  but  It  is  permanent, 
and  will  prevent  the  blocks  from  sinking  under  the  wheels. 
Bnglish  engineers,  in  discussing  pavements,  call  the  founda- 
tion the  true  pavement,  the  blocks  being  the  wearing  sur- 
face only.  The  "  llenson  "  pavement,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, is  the  best  for  this  country.  Instead  of  a  layer  of 
tarred  paper  on  the  concrete,  use  a  thin  layer  of  pitch,  with 
oil  enough  in  it  to  make  it  permanently  slightly  plastic,  set- 
ting the  blocks  upon  it  while  hot  and  soft,  using  the  strips 
of  tarred  felt  between  the  rows,  and  driving  the  blocks  to- 
gether. The  tarred  felt  would  make  a  very  close  joint. 
Then  pour  melted  pitch  over  the  whole  surface,  taking  care 
to  fill  every  crevice,  and  upon  this  spread  fine  sharp  gravel, 
which  will  work  into  the  ends  of  the  blocks  and  form  a  sur- 
face resembling  macadam,  and  afford  a  Imr  better  footing 
than  wide  spaces  between  the  rows,  which  serve  as  recep- 
tacles for  mud  and  dust.  It  is  easy  to  keep  this  pavement 
clean.  No  water  ran  penetrate  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  frost.  The  blocks  themselves,  if  creosoted,  will 
not  absorb  water,  and  if  laid  without  spaces  between  the 
blocks,  the  drainage  will  l>e  surface  drainage  solely,  which 
is  of  the  first  importance. 

But  the  pavement  would  be  short-lived  if  grten  and  wet 
blocks  are  used.  It  is  not  practicable  to  um,  as  Mr.  North 
says  is  the  case  in  London,  *'  wood  better  seasoned  than  the 
pine  generally  used  by  house  carpenters  in  this  country." 
Seasoned  wood  cannot  be  obtained  in  suflicient  quantities 
hers.  But,  what  is  far  better,  it  can  be  preserved  from  de> 
cay. 

No  fiiith  can  be  placed  in  any  method  of  wood  preserva> 
tlon  for  paving  blocks  which  does  not  exclude  water.  The 
blocks  are  so  short  that  any  soluble  preparation  is  quickly 
washed  out  of  them,  and,  If  not  made  waterproof,  tbev  are 
certain  to  absorb  the  seeds  of  destruction  from  the  filth  in 
the  streets.  The  blocks  should  be  well  saturated  with  creo- 
sote oil,  whose  chemical  constituents  act  preservatively  upon 
the  fibers  of  the  wood  by  coagulating  the  albumen  of  the 
■ap,  while  the  fatty  matters  act  mechanically  in  obstructing 
the  pores  of  the  wood  and  keep  the  water  out.  At  the  same 
time,  as  oil  cannot  be  injected  into  wood  full  of  moisture, 
the  thorough  artificial  seasoning  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
process  of  creosotingas  carried  on  in  this  country,  is  as  use- 
ful to  the  timber  as  any  of  the  metallic  salt  processes. 

By  thoroughly  croosoting  the  blocks,  expansion  and  con- 
sequent throwing  out  of  the  blocks  is  prevented.  They  will 
not  shrink  or  expand.  The  wood  is  also  rendered  homo- 
geneous ;  the  sap  wood  becoming  as  durable  as  heart  wood. 
Looking  to  sanitary  considerations,  the  creosoted  wooden 
pavement  is  perfect.  The  carbolic  acid  contained  in  the  oil 
is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  as  the  pavement  described 
will  not  absorb  any  deleterious  substance  from  the  surface, 
H  has  only  to  be  kept  clean  to  maintain  the  best  sanitary 
condition. 

Wooden  pavement,  Lend.    *^ Scientific  Amerifan,^'  xxxv.  116. 
On,  (many  figures)     .  •  "Engiiuer,'*  xlv.  171,  814. 

Wood'en  Rail.  For  wooden  rails  the  best 
wood  is  maple,  laid  with  the  heart  up;  hard  pine 
is  used  in  the  South. 


The  simplest  form  of  wooden  rail  is  a  stringer  cut  in  16^  to 
2y  lengths,  and  of  such  cross-section  as  the  kind  of  wood  or 
weight  of  engine  requires.  6^'  square  is  usually  the  best 
sise  for  stringer,  although  b"  face  by  7'^  depth,  is  some- 
times as  good,  i"  face  by  Qff  depth,  or  b'*  squaro,  will 
answer  for  small  engines,  if  the  wood  is  good ;  still  smaller 
sises  may  be  used  by  placing  the  cross-ties  close  together, 
say  2^  or  2^  between  centers  ;  for  large  stringers,  4^  between 
centers  will  answer.  When  worn  out  on  top  the  stringer 
may  be  roversed,  and  when  again  worn  out  may  be  used  for 
ties. 

The  ties  are  mors  easily  fitted  and  laid  if  made  uniform, 

and  of  about  the  same  sise  lumber  as  the  rails ;  &^  square 

I  is  heavy  enough.    Any  cheap  lumber  not  specially  liable  to 

'  decay  will  do.    Ordinary  he^'n  ties  may  be  nsed,  but  not  being 

j  uniform  are  leM  convenient  for  cutting  out  recesses  for  rails. 

I  They  should  be  at  leastt  S'  longer  than  the  width  of  the  track 

I  between  rails.     The  ties  must  be  cut  out  accurately  and 

;  uniformly  to  receive  the  rails.    The  recesses  should  be  about 

»'  deep,  and  be  at  the  top  face  of  the  tie  l'^  and  at  the  bot- 

I  torn  of  the  recess  1}'^  wider  than  the  rail.    The  inner  faott 

;  of  the  recesses  aro  perpendicular,  and  the  distance  between 

them  is  the  gage  of  the  track.     The  bottom  of  the  recess 

should  be  level,  and  ties  laid  well  to  afford  proper  bearing 

for  the  stringer. 

Wedges  made  of  any  cheap  wood,  or  better,  of  ends  of  stuff 
left  from  rails,  aro  driven  on  the  outsides  of  rails.  They 
are  made  of  right  shape  to  fit  tlie  space  left ;  the  reason  for 
making  this  space  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  i^  to 
keep  the  wedges  from  worlting  up,  so  that  the  rail  may  be 
held  securely  in  place. 

The  stringers  must  be  arranged  to  break  joint  on  the  ties. 
Both  stringers  should  not  break  joint  on  the  same  tie. 
The  stringers  are  sometimes  sawed  off  diagonally  instead  of 
perpendicularly,  so  as  to  lap  and  be  spiked  altogether.  The 
cost  of  lumber  for  a  hard  pine  wooden  road  will  be  about 
9460  per  mile. 

With  another  style  of  wooden  road  the  stringer  is  made  of 
hemlock  or  any  cheap  lumber,  and  a  maple  strip  4^'  to  b"  wide 
and  2^'  to  S''  thick  is  spiked  on  to  the  stringer.  By  this  plan, 
such  a  part  of  the  rail  as  is  worn  out  may  be  removed  with- 
out taking  up  the  stringer.  The  maple  strip  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  T-iron  rail  considerably  lighter  than  would  be 
required  if  laid  directly  on  cross-ties ;  this  is  preferable  to 
strap  iron. 

A  wooden  rail  is  very  slippery  when  wet,  and  hard  to  keep 
clear  of  snow  and  ice  in  freesing  weather.  On  very  bad 
curves  and  steep  grades  a  wooden  rail  is  impracticable,  and 
iron  must  be  used. 

A  locomotive  has  but  one  half  or  two  thirds  the  power  on 
wood  that  it  has  on  iron  ;  the  friction  useful  for  traction  is 
less,  and  the  flange  friction  is  greater.  Locomotives  for 
wooden  rails  should  be  built  very  stroi^ly  and  evenly  l>al- 
anced  ;  the  weight  should  be  less,  and  the  driven  larger 
than  for  the  same  siie  of  cylinders  on  iron  rail.  A  locomo- 
tive with  six  wheels  connected,  or  with  four  drivers  and  a 
two  wheel  truck,  is  preferable  to  a  four-wheel  engine  for 
wooden  rail. 

Wood'en  Wall  Cov'er-ing.  A  yeneer  but- 
face  for  wall  paper. 

The  wood  i«  cut  to  the  thickness  of  paper,  and  by  a  pecul- 
iar procew  stuck  on  the  paper,  which  serves  as  a  protection 
against  the  influence  of  the  walls  on  the  sraining  and  color 
of  the  wood.  The  delicacy  of  the  machinery  employed  in 
cutting  so  thin  a  veneer  may  be  gathered  from  the  t^ci  that 
200  leaves  are  cut  out  of  an  inch  of  white  maple  wood,  and 
125  out  of  wood  with  very  open  grain,  such  as  oak  and  wal- 
nut. 

Wood  Fa'cing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  sash,  doors,  pat- 
terns, agricultural  implements,  etc 

It  is  adapted  for  planing  out  of  wind,  making  bevel  or 
square  glue  joints,  facing  and  edging,  surfacing  straight, 
squaring,  beveling,  etc.  The  work,  as  it  passes  over  the 
tables,  needs  no  dogging  or  exertion  to  hold  it. 

The  tables  are  drawn  back  or  pushed  forward,  to  regulate 
the  cut,  by  a  screw,  while  the  machine  is  running.  The 
motion  of  the  tables  on  the  wedges,  while  regulating  the  cut, 
secures  at  the  same  time  a  uniform  distance  from  the  knives. 

Wood  Oil. 

The  curious  product  of  India,  called  by  the  English  woo(t 
oil  or  Gurjun  baiuttn,  forms  the  subject  of  two  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  ** Phannactutieai  JounuUy**  by  Messrs.  Charles 
j  Lowe  and  Daniel  Uanbury.  Mr.  0.  Lowe,  who  only  knew 
I  that  this  resinous  liquid  is  extracted  in  India,  by  incisions 
I  made  in  the  tree,  considers  it  as  a  Copaiva  balsam  rendered 
•  turbid  by  a  greenish  resin  held  in  suspension.  The  filtered 
I  baloaui  forms  a  brown  and  transparent  liquid,  bom  which 
I  we  withdraw  by  distillation  — 
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VolaUleoil .    65 

Hard  resin 34 

Water  and  acetic  acid  .    .    .    .• 1 

According  to  Mr.  Love  the  rolatile  oil  potsenes  all  the 
characten  of  that  of  copaiTa,  aud  the  hard  resin,  which  he 
regiinhi  a«  pure  eopatvic  acid,  free  from  the  sojl  resin,  which, 
according  to  him,  existi  in  the  most  part  of  commercial  co- 
pniviui,  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  a  superior  quality  as  a 
medicine. 

"Wood  Pre-^erv'ing. 

The  rarious  proceiMes  for  preserring  wood  haTe  for  their 
object  the  prevention  or  arrcKt  of  fungoid  growth.  This  is 
Bought  to  be  accomplinhed  by  two  main  systems  ;  one  of 
which  couiiiiits  in  impreguatiug  the  wool  with  a  twlution  of 
a  metallic  Malt,  such  a^i  corrosive  sublimate,  cliloride  of  xinc, 
or  ^ulphate  of  copper,  aud  the  other  includes  the  several 
crea^ote  processes.  The  action  of  the  salts  named  is  purely 
chemical,  and  as  they  are  introduced  in  watery  solution,  it 
is  evident  that  subsequent  exposure  to  mobture  tendM  to  re- 
dissolve  them  and  leave  the  wood  unprotected.  Creosotiug, 
while  producing  the  same  result  chemically,  also  secure* 
dr>  ness,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  decay,  provided 
that  it  can  be  maintained. 

In  creosoting,  it  ix  essential  that  the  wood  should  be  thor- 
oughly dried,  in  order  to  secure  complete  impregnation,  and 
hence  timl>er  is  usually  »iea.soned  for  months  before  treat- 
ment. This  is  a  serious  ohjfctiou,  which  inventors  have  at- 
tempted to  remedy  by  adding  a  preliminary  dcMticating  oper- 
ation. At  extensive  works  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  a  process 
known  as  the  llayford  is  iu  use,  which  consists  in  drying  the 
timber  m  vacuo,  and  thou  impregnating  it  with  creosote  oil 
under  pressure.  CJreeu  timlH-r  is  led  by  a  rail  tracit  into  an 
air-tight  cylinder  of  boiler  iron,  100'  long  and  6^  in  diameter. 
This  cylinder  has  been  tested  by  hydrostatic  pressure  of  200 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  is  capable  of  being  hermetically 
elosed.  When  the  charge  Is  in,  steam  is  introduced,  raising 
the  temperature  gradually .  so  as  not  to  harden  the  outside 
of  the  wood  and  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  in- 
terior. Atmospheric  air  is  also  forced  in  at  a  pressure  of  from 
80  to  40  lbs.,  to  restrain  the  tendency  of  the  wood  to  crack. 
A  temperature  of  2ij(P  to  270^  is  found  sufficient  to  evaporate 
the  sap,  and  the  whole  steaming  process  occupies  from  4 
hours  for  boanls  to  10  or  12  hours  for  heavy  timoer.  When 
it  is  certain  that  the  sap  aud  vapor  have  been  turned  into 
8team,  the  direct  steam  is  shut  off,  and  air  pumps  set  to 
work  to  free  the  cylinder  from  the  steam,  Taporixed  sap,  and 
result  of  condensation.  This  stage  is  reached  in  about  an 
hour.  The  cylinder  beiniE,  made  tight  again,  and  still  heated 
by  the  coil,  a  vacuum  pump  is  put  in  action.  Then  the  cre- 
osote oil,  previously  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  to  ren- 
der it  limpid  and  penetrating,  is  introduced  under  a  pres- 
sure of  60  lbs.,  which,  adilel  to  the  drawing  power  of  the 
vacuum,  makes  a  total  pri'ssure  of  over  70  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  The  hot  oil  soon  impregnates  the  wood.  If  the  tim- 
ber is  of  very  close  fiber,  the  pressure  is  raised  to  a  higher 
point.  The  process  completed,  the  charge  is  withdrawn  and 
another  takes  its  place. 

The  process  known  as  "  Beerising  timber,"  takes  its  name 
from  Sigismund  Beer,  a  chemist  of  New  York  City,  who  dis- 
covered tliat  by  the  use  of  bomx  as  a  solvent  the  coagulation 
of  sap  is  prevente<l,  and  this  without  injury  to  the  wood  tis- 
sues. The  obnoxious  ingredients  being  thus  removed,  the 
wood  is  rendered  closer  in  grain  and  thereby  improved  in  ap- 
pearance, becomes  impervious  to  decay,  and  remains  unaf- 
fected by  atmospheric  changes. 

A  recent  number  of  the  "Annales  des  Fonts  ft  Chausst'es  " 
gives  the  following  information,  furnished  by  the  officers  of 
the  railway  from  Hanover  and  Cologne  to  Minden.  The  pro- 
portion of  pine  tics,  injwted  with  sine,  renewed  after  21 
years,  was  21  per  cent.  :  beech  tics,  injected  with  creosote, 
renewed  after  22  yejirs,  46  per  cent.  ;  ojik  ties,  not  injected 
after  17  years,  49  per  cent  ;  oak  ties  injected  with  chloride 
of  zinc,  (ifter  17  years,  2<».7  per  cent  The  ties  which  wen* 
not  renewed  appeared  perfectly  sound.  Since  1^70  the  Em- 
peror-Fenlinanil  Northern  llaihvay  has  used  only  oak  ties, 
injected  with  either  creosote  or  with  chloride  of  lime. 

Uatzfeld  recommends,  in  ^^  EisfnbaJin,^*  for  this  purpose 
the  injection  of  tannin  in  form  of  decoctions  of  suVtstauces 
containing  it,  as  for  instance,  chestnut  and  oak  bark.  The 
wofHl  is  treated  with  these  decoctions  in  closed  vessels  at  high 
pressure,  and  afterwards  treated  with  a  solution  of  the  py- 
roacetate  of  the  ses<iuioxide  of  iron.  The  latter  is  tmns- 
formed  into  a  tnnnate  and  finally  converted  into  a  salt  of  the 
oxide  by  oxidation.  This  process  has  now  been  generally 
introduced  by  the  hirger  railroad  and  telegraph  companies 
in  France, 

Mr,  Lostal,  a  French  railroad  engineer,  recommends  lime 
as  a  preservative  for  wood.  He  puts  the  wood  to  be  prepared 
in  large  excavations  in  the  ground,  and  covers  them  with 
fi^shly  calcined  lime,  which  is  gradually  slaked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  W(mxI  to  be  used  for  mining  structures  must 
remain  in  the  lime  about  8  days  before  becoming  fully  im> 


'  pregnated.  The  wood  becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  nerer 
rots.  Beechwood  prepared  in  this  way  has' been  UM^d  as  ma- 
'  terial  for  hammers  and  other  tools  in  several  factories,  and 
,  is  said  to  have  become  as  hard  as  iron,  without  losing  its 
peculiar  elasticity.  At  Strasboui^,  lime  slacked  in  a  soluticm 
of  chloride  of  calcium  is  uaed  aa  a  fire  and  weather  proof 
pigment  for  woodwork. 


Wood,  preservation  of. 
Paper  by  Jeffer$on  .     . 


"Scienti/k  Amerieam,  8up.,"  1880. 
'*Afan.  ^  Builder;^  xii.  181, 190. 
•  ^^Sdtntxjie  American,'*  xxxr.  360. 
Wood  preserving  process 

Palmer *  *'ScientiJU  Amer.,'' xxXy.7£&. 

Wood    preserving    and 
flreprooflng,  Folbaeei .      "  ScUnt^  American,'''  xl.  67. 

"Wood  Pulp  Pa'per. 

In  wood  paper  manufacture  the  split  4^  tiin2>er  is  fed  into 
a  circular  fan-like  hopper  provided  with  swiftly  revolving 
steel  knives,  which  cut  the  timlier  into  small  chips  in  very 
short  order,  when  a  fan  drives  them  up  into  the  loft,  where 
they  are  shoveled  into  two  steel  digesters  holding  from  four 
to  six  tons  each.  8oda  ash,  and  other  chemicals,  are  intro- 
duced, a  heavy  head  of  steam  is  turned  on,  var>'ing  in  diffier- 
ont  mills  from  lOO  lbs.  to2J0  lbs.  pressure  to  the  square  inch, 
and  the  chips  are  thoroughly  separated.  Then  the  pulpy 
mass  is  washed  out  into  rats  in  drain  off  the  chemicals,  and 
after  it  has  become  solid  it  is  again  washed  out  and  pomped 
up  into  the  engines  aud  beaten,  and  the  usual  process  of 
paper-making  is  then  gone  through  with. 

Some  makers  think  evergreen  woods  far  preferable,  as 
having  a  larger  and  more  hardy  fll»er. 

The  year  1846  — when  the  German  engineer,  H.  Volter, 
began  his  experiments  of  using,  instead  of  Tegetable  fiber 
from  flax  and  cotton,  wood  filK^r,  which  he  pre|Mued  by  quite 
a  simple  expedient  —  was  the  beginning  of  a  branch  of 
industry  which  is  already  of  great  importance  to  Sweden, 
since  that  country  possesses  just  what  is  chiefly  required  for 
it:  abundant  supplies  of  fir- forests  and  large  waterfalls. 
The  first  factory  established  on  this  Yttlter's  system  was  at 
Trollhiittan,  in  1857,  and  for  ten  years  waa  the  only  one  of 
its  kind,  until  here  and  there  in  the  country  they  began  to 
establish  others,  so  that  in  1870  there  were  six ;  but  from 
this  thue  their  erection  was  very  rapid  till  1873,  when  there 
were  twentv-seven  wood-pulp  factories  already  completed  or 
nearly  so :  but  since  that  time  none  have  been  erected. 

The  observations  and  inventions  made  in  this  branch  of 
industry  have  not  been  unnoticed,  and  therefore  the  manu- 
factories are  calculated  to  be  worked,  partly  on  the  chemical 
and  partly  on  the  mechanical  method.  The  chemical  metbM 
is  as  yet  so  new,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  development 
it  will  enjov.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  this  wav  a  better 
and  more  fibrous  pulp  is  obtained,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
ground  pulp,  it  is  also  dearer,  especially  since  caustic  soda, 
which  is  needed  for  the  manufacture,  has  considerably  risen 
in  price.  The  grindstones  that  have  hitherto  been  employed 
in  the  mechanical  method  have  as  yet  been  generally  ob- 
tained from  Germany,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  that  the 
material  required  for  it  is  wanting  in  Sweden,  but  nuberat 
the  new-established  works  they  have  wished  to  avoid  experi- 
ments at  first,  and  hence  the  stones  have  been  brought  from 
such  places,  where  they  have  already  been  practically  tried. 
All  the  machinery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  made  in  the 
country. 

The  Swedish  wood-pulp  muiafactories  extant  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1873,  may  be  divided  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Mechanical,  new  works  where  100  horse-power  is  caka> 
lated  for  each  grindstone  : 

a.  Eleven  Volter's  manufactories  with  vertical  grindi^mies, 
and  the  supplying  of  the  pieces  of  wood  by  a  screw-mecha- 
nism. Of  these  the  oldest  (Trollhattan)  has  twenty  stones, 
of  which  the  greater  number  are  small;  but  besidee,  thers 
are  several  la^e  establishments  with  from  fire  to  six  grind- 
stones  of  from  5  to  5|'  in  diameter. 

6.  Two  Hartmann's,  with  small  vertical  grindstones,  and 
supplied  by  weights. 

c.  Four  Siebrecht's,  with  large  horixontal  grindstones, 
and  supplied  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

II.  Chentieai,  generally  proyided  with  two  boilers : 

Ten  manufactories  constructed  on  different  methods  ( Sin- 
clair's, Lee's,  Fry-s,  etc.).  The  boiling  is  generally  done 
with  caustic  soda,  in  weight  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  wood, 
besides,  the  so-called  half-chemical  method  is  applied,  con- 
sisting in  boiling  or  steaming  blocks  of  wood,  and  Uien  grind- 
ing them  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  of  the  more  recent  pap 
|)er  manufactories  in  the  country  manufacture  from  such 
pulp  a  kind  of  paper  very  good*  for  wrappers  and  sheath- 
ings. 

Wood  Bcreiiv.  A  square-headed  screw  with 
a  coarse  thread  for  fastening  together  wooden 
frames. 

Woodserews. 


.  **Sciintifie  Amer.,"  zL  2L 
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TTVood  Stain^ing. 


In  most  caae0  the  staining  of  wno<j:  may  be  pff«cted  so  aa 
to  produce  rery  bright  colon  without  luiy  prtTJuuj  prepftra- 
tioiif  as,  gener&ll.v  speaking,  the  mor>Jiiuii>  uEiplovei  bari?  a 
bleaching  action  on  the  wood.     But  lu  amny  utu^^,  in  cou!^- 
quence  of  the  quality  of  the  wood  uud^r  treatxuexjt,  it  iuu«t 
be  freed  from  its  natural  colors 
by    a    p(reUminai7   bleaching. 
To  this  end  it  is  saturated  as 
completely  as  possible  with  a 
elear  solution  of  17^  oz.  chlo- 
ride of  lime  and  2  ox.  soda  crys- 
tals, in  10^  pints  of  water.     In 
this  liquid  the  wood  is  steeped 
for  half  an  hour,  if  it  does 
not   appcnr   to  injure  it;*   tex- 
ture.     After  this   bleaching  it 
is   imrnvrsed  in  a   solution  of 
sulphurous   acid,  and    then 
washc<i     in  pure  water.     The 
sulphurous    acid    which    niay 
ding  to  the  wood  in  spite  of 
washing    does    not   appear  to 
injure    it  or  alter   thie  colors 
which  are  applied. 

Red.  —  The  wood  is  plunged 
first  iu  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of 
curd  soap  in  85  liuid  oz.  of  wa- 
ter, or  else  is  rubbed  with  the 
solution  ;  then  nuigcnta  is  ap- 
plied in  a  state  of  «iufficlent 
dilution  to  bring  out  the  tone 
required.  All  the  aniline  col- 
ors l>cliaTe  rery  well  on  wood. 
YioUt.  —  The  wood  is  treated 
in  a  buth  made  up  with  4^  oz. 
olive  oil,  the  same  weight  of 
soda  ash,  and  2^  pints  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  it  is  then  dyed 
with  magenta,  to  which  a  cor- 
zesponding  quality  of  tin  cr>-8tal8  have  been  added. 

Btut.  —  Prepare  as  for  violet  and  dye  with  aniline  blue. 
Grren,.  —  Mordant  the  wood  with  red  liquor  at  1^  B.  This 
is  prepared  by  dii^solving  separately  in  water  1  part  sugar  of 
lead  and  4  parts  of  alum  free  from  iron ;  mix  the  solutions 
and  then  add  one  thirty-second  of  a  part  of  soda  crystaLi, 
and  let  settle  over  niglit.  The  clear  liquor  is  decanted  off 
from  the  sediment  of  sulphate  of 'lead  and  is  then  diluted 
.  with  water  till  it  marks  1^  B.  The  wo<h1  when  mordanted 
is  dyed  green  with  berry  liquor  and  extract  of  indigo,  the 
relative  proportions  of  which  determine  the  tone  of  the 
green. 

The  wood,  mordanted,  as  above  directed,  can  also  be  dyed 
a  fine  blue  with  extract  of  indigo. 

Ye//<n0.  —  Mordant  with  red  liquor  and  dye  with  bark 
liquor  and  with  turmeric. 

Besides  the  aniline  colors  cochineal  gives  a  very  good 
scarlet  red  upon  wood.  Boil  2  oz.  of  cochineal,  previously 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  35  oz.  of  water  .for  three  hours, 
and  apply  it  to  the  wixxl.  When  dry,  give  a  coating  of  di- 
lute chloride  of  tin,  to  which  is  added  a  little  tartaric  acid, 
1  oz.  of  chloride  of  tin,  and  ^  oz.  of  tartaric  acid  in  35  fluid 
OS.  of  water.  If  instead  of  water  the  c<x'hineal  i.<*  boiled  in 
a  decoction  of  bark  (2  oz.  bark  to  35  oz.  of  water),  and  the 
chloride  of  tin  is  used  as  above,  an  inten2<e  scarlet,  and  all 
shades  of  orange,  may  be  produced  according  to  the  propor- 
tions. 

Brottm.  —  Various  tones  may  be  produced  by  mordanting 
with  chromate  of  pota.«»h,  and  applying  then  a  decoction  of 
fustic,  of  logwood,  or  of  peivchwiKxl. 

Gray.  —  Grays  may  be  produced  by  boiling  17  oz.  orchil 
paste  for  half  an  hour  in  7  pints  of  water.  The  wood  is  first 
treated  with  this  solution,  and  then,  before  it  is  dry,  steeped 
in  a  beck  of  nitrate  of  iron  at  1*^  B.  An  excels  of  iron  gives 
a  yellowish  tone  ;  otherwise  a  blue-gray  is  produced  which 
may  be  completely  converted  into  blue  by  means  of  a  little 
potash. 

Black,  — Boil  8}  oz.  of  logwood  in  70  oz.  of  water,  add  1 
oz.  blue  stone,  and  steep  the  wood  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Take  out,  expose  to  the  air  for  a  long  time,  and  then  steep 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  bock  of  nitrate  of  iron  at  4°  B.  If  the 
black  is  not  fine,  steep  again  in  logwood  liquor. 

Wood'work-ing  Ma-ohlne.'  The  Green- 
wich Combined  Woodworking  Machine,  Fig.  2542, 
is  a  machine  for  circular  and  scroll  sawing,  sur- 
face molding,  planing,  mitering,  and  boring. 

The  scroll  saw  has  a  positive  motion,  and  there  it  a  steel 
bearing  at  the  back  of  the  saw  that  steadies  and  keeps  it 
firmly  In  its  place  when  running,  so  as  to  enable  those  inex- 
perienced in  the  use  of  the  scroll  saw  to  do  true  work.    Any 


Fig.  2542. 


Woodworking  MaehiiM. 

desired  rake  can  be  given  to  the  saw,  by  turning  the  hand- 
screw  behind  it. 

The  cutting  edges  on  planing  and  molding  machines  should 
move  at  a  velocity  of  6,000  per  minute.  Where  hard  wood 
exclusively  is  worked  the  feed  should  be  one  fourth  le&<(. 

Teeth  of  circular  saws  should  travel  about  9,000  per  min- 
ute. 

Teeth  of  band-saws  should  travel  about  4,000  per  minute, 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

See  £nglish  patents  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham.  1791  and 
1798. 
Joseph  Bramalef  1802. 
Hatton,  1776. 
'       Snmnel  MilUr,  1777. 

'       Moleneorth's  pamphlet  on  "  2^  Conversion  of  Wood  hf 
I  Machinery,''  Proceedings  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  London,  1857.- 
I       Prof.  Rankin  on  machine  tools. 
I       Prof.  \ViUijt*s  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  1862. 

1  Woodworker,  variety. 

Fay  tf  Co •  ** Engineer,''  xH.  463. 

Fay •"Seiewri/lc  ^m«-.,"xxxiv.  114. 

I  Woodworker,  Universal. 

Fay •  ^* Scientific  American,'' xxxr.  11%. 

Bentel,      Mayedant 

if  Co •  ''Engineer,"  xxi.  409. 

Fay •  "5cr>n/i/8c  ^meriran,"  XXXV.  147. 

•  ''Enginery'  xlv.  489. 

Fay  ^  Co •  "  3fan.  ^  ^mWer,"  viii.  270. 

Wood  working  machines. 

Power,  Bttmes,  Fr.      .  •  '*Manufact.  If  Builder,"  x.  66. 
Wood  working  machin- 
ery, IToorfj      .    .    .  ^''Manv fact,  tf  Builder,"  \x.\d&. 
Works,  Rogers  .     .    .  *  *'Scienti^  American,"  xV\'\.  31. 
Wood  working  machines. 
French •*' Scientific  Amer.,"  xxxri.^iQ, 

Wool  "  Ez'tract"  Wool  recovered  from  worn 
mixed  fabrics  where  the  cotton  has  been  destroyed 
by  a  chemical  process.  In  the  year  1865  the 
amount  of  extract  used  was  5,000,000  lbs. 

Wool  Hat  Ma-chin^e-xy.  See  Hat  Ma- 
chinery ;  also  the  various  special  machines  under 
the  caption  Hat,  as  Hat  Fulliko  Mill;  Hat 
Blocking  Machine,  etc.,  etc. 

Wool  Waah'er. 

Plate  LVI.  represents  "Smith's"  wool  washer.  The 
ducker  is  attached  to  the  rake,  next  to  the  feed  apron,  and 
serves  to  duck  or  push  donvn  the  stock  into  the  liquor.  The 
stock  is  forced  under  by  the  curved  lines,  as  it  drope  from 
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Fig.  2MS. 


Worm  Gearing. 

the  feed  apron,  and  it  is  carried  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bowi.  A  TAlve  outlet  is  so  arxanged  that  the  stock  cannot 
wind  about  the  TaWe  levers. 

Steam  has  access  to  the  water  through  numerous  small 
holes  pierced  through  a  pipe  extending  lengthwise  of  the 
machine,  under  the  false  bottom,  thus  distributing  the  heat. 
The  water  is  (>upplie<l  through  a  chamber  in  the  side  of  the 
bowl,  obviating  any  splash  in  filling  it.  A  double-acting 
carrier  takes  the  stock  up  and  delivers  it  to  the  press  rolls. 
The  carrier  has  teeth,  the  rear  rank  of  which  are  nearly  as 
long  as  those  of  the  stirrer  fork.  On  its  forward  movement 
the  carrier  engages  with  the  stock  and  takes  it  up  over  the 
face  of  the  chute. 

The  cone  pulley  on  the  main  driving  mechanism  Is  driven 
from  a  like  cone  pulley  on  tlie  counter  shaft. 

Wootz.  The  genuine  Wootz  steel  comes  from 
India  in  three  forms,  namely,  in  bullet-shaped  pieces 
of  a  certain  weight  as  they  cool  in  the  pot«,  and 
which  comes  from  Calcutta;  in  cakes  of  2^  lbs. 
from  Bombay ;  and  in  cylindrical  rods  of  about  the 
same  weight  from  Golconda.  See  "3/ecA.  Diet." 
pp.  2364,  2818. 

Work'er.  (Leather.)  A  two-handled  blunt 
knife  curved  to  suit  the  inclined  face  of  the  beam, 
and  used  to  scrape  the^hides. 

Work'tng  Glove. 

Ordinary  gloves  used  in  husking  com  and  df^liii;  otbrr  *\m- 
ilar  kindMof  work,  wear  out  first  upon  the  tip-  of  tbt"  fijigi-r* 
and  thumb,  and  upon  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 
To  obviate  the  unequal  wear,  and  to  render 
the  glove  more  serviceable,  a  gloTC  ha»  been 
devilled  the  body  of  which  Is  of  the  ordinary 
form  and  materials,  and  to  its  inner  or  palm 
side  are  attached  pieces  of  cloth  upon  which, 
in  place*  .««uhjected  to  the  greatest  wear,  there 
are  surfacef"  that  are  covered  with  a  protecting 
coating  of  fi«nd  and  rubber.  Instead  of  apply- 
ing the  protective  coating  to  the  cloth  in  this 
manner,  it  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  face 
of  the  glove. 

The  rubber  cojiting  protects  the  glove  and 
rentiers  it  waterpntof  at  the  points  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  the  sand  assiists  materially 
in  removing  the  hu^ks  from  com  ;  it  also 
renders  the  glove  more  effective  in  grasping 
objects  of  any  description. 

Worm  Gear'ing.  Hawkin's  gear- 
ing, Fig.  2543,  is  a  new  modification 
of  worm  gearing.  -^==" 

It  has  an  arrangement  for  transmitting  cir* 
cular  motion  in  either  direction.     It  is  a  plan 
in  which  the  spiral  worm  is  made  of  such  a  length  that  the 
edge  of  one  roller  does  not  oeaJ>e  contact  until  the  edge  of  the 
next  comes  into  contact ;  awheel  carries  four  rollers  which 
turn  on  studs,  the  latter  being  secured  by  cottars  ;  the  axis  I 


of  the  worm  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  wheel.  The 
edges  of  the  rollers  come  near  together,  leaving  snfident 
spaco  for  the  thread  of  the  worm  to  fit  between  any  two 
contiguous  rollers.  The  pitch  line  of  the  screw  thnad  forms 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  center  coincides  with  that  of  the 
wheel,  therefore  the  thread  will  always  bear  fairly  agalnit 
the  rollers  and  maintain  rolling  contact  therewith  dnriag 
the  whole  of  the  time  each  roller  is  in  gear,  and  by  tunaag 
the  screw  in  either  direction  the  wheel  will  rotate. 

'Worm'ing.  {Nautical.)  Laying  of  yam  in 
the  cant  of  a  rope  to  bring  it  to  a  rounder 'sori^ux 
before  parceling  or  serving,  which  see. 

Worm'-thread  Tool'-gage.  A  gage  that 
furnishes  a  correct  guide  of  form  for  tools  used 
in  turning  the  threads  of  worms,  when  the  wonn 
wheels  have  been  cut  to  correspond.  The  figures 
on  the  gage  represent  the  number  of  threads  per 
inch  of  the  worm.  The  slots  in  the  gage  are  also 
of  the  proper  depth  for  their  respective  threads. 

"Wor'sted.  {Fairic.)  From  Worsted,  in  Nor- 
folk, England.  The  wool-workers  of  that  pUce 
adopted  a  comb  in  carding  and  a  harder  twist  in 
spinning,  which  gave  the  name  to  its  products. 

"Wound  Ez-plor'er.  {Surgical.)  An  electric 
sound  used  in  searching  for  bullets. 

The  electric  wound  explorer  of  M.  Trouv^,  of 
Paris,  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  France  in 
1867. 

"Wo'ven  "Wire  Belting.  Woven  steel  wire 
lieltuig  is  claimed  to  transmit  power  well,  to  oper- 
ate without  lengthening,  and  to  run  smoothly  be- 
cause there  is  no  overlapping  at  any  place.  The 
spirals  of  wire  are  woven  across  the  belting,  so  that 
tnree,  four,  or  more  spirals  form  one  link.  The 
space  between  two  links  is,  besides,  filled  .up  with  a 
cross-piece,  so  that  the  closely  woven  netting  of 
spiral  wire  forms  a  band  of  great  strength  and  flex- 
ibility.  It  is  faced  and  lined  with  rubber  or  leather. 

Wreck'ing  Pump. 

The  "  Heald  *'  steam  pump.  Fig.  25i4,  is  for  am  in  pump* 
ing  out  wrecked  vessels.  It  is  actuated  by  an  oedllatiDg 
engine  of  short  stroke.  The  rolling  valve  within  the  valre- 
chamber  on  the  rv  Under  is  worked  by  an  eccentric  from  the 
engine-shaft.  The  guides  for  relieving  the  strain  on  the 
piston-rod  project  from  the  head  of  the  cylinder,  and  arc 
partially  concealed  by  the  counter  balance-wheels.  There  is 
a  force-pump  used  for  priming  the  main  pump  through  the 
pipes. 

It  is  operated  by  friction- wheels,  connected  or  disconnected 
by  a  lever.  There  are  swiveled  elbows  for  suction  and  dis- 
charge, turning  in  any  direction  and  detachable.    There  is  a 


Fig.  2u44 


Wrtctcttig  /itiiip. 

device  in  the  cross-head  of  the  guides  for  taking  op  tiie 
slack  occasioned  by  wear  of  the  parts.    There  is  alio  a  baie, 
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with  tnbnlar  tmnnions,  in  conjunction  therewith  for  secur- 
ing a  better  connection  of  the  steaxn-plpeii  with  the  engine. 

^fv  rencli.  A  lever  having  jaws  at  one  end 
adapted  to  catch  around  the  head  of  a  bolt,  or 
around  a  nut  to  loosen  or  tighten  the  nut  on  the 
bolt. 

One  jaw  is  often  made  adjustable.  The  "  Alligator  *'  has 
ratchet  teeth  cut  diagonally  across  one  javv,  thus  enabling 
It  Co  bite  with  three  teeth  at  once.  A  single  wrench  will 
hold  JDOMnj  sizes  of  nuts  or  bolts. 

Robinson^s  crank-wrench  and  bit-brace  is  a  combination  of 
the  wrench f  crank,  and  brace.  It  is  intended  in  its  crank 
movement  co  provide  a  wrench  that  will  not  require  to  be 
readjusted  at  each  half-turn;  a  rotary  wrench  that  turns 
without  removal  till  the  nut  is  advanced  to  its  place. 

As  a  brace  it  Is  clamped  to  the  bit  by  the  set-screw  that 
drives  the  movable  jaw  and  holds  the  same.  As  a  vise  it  is 
inverted  and  seciured  to  the  bench  by>a  clamp. 

The  "  Baxter  "  wrench  has  adjustable  sUdiz^  jaws  that 
are  connected  by  a  set  screw  that  contracts  them  to  their 
embrace. 

The  "  R(^r8 "  wrench  is  an  elongated  ring  bar  device, 
divexpcing  to  a  larger  capacity  at  one  end  so  as  to  hold  nuts  of 
all  siaes.  A  bevel  rigidifying  sleeve  that  clamps  to  the 
square  of  the  nut,  holiU  it  while  being  operated  on. 

Wrench,  Squire     .    .     .  *** Scientific  ATneriean,"' xxxr.  bh 

Port •"Scientific  Amer.f"  xxxir.  IZl. 

Bedell •'*  Scientific  Arrur.,^' xxxir.  1929 

Bemis  ^  Call     .    .     .  •  ^'L^on  Age,"^  xxi.,  June  27.  p.  11. 

Rousf •  ''Iron  Age,^^  xxiii.,  June  26.  p.  9. 

PhiUips •'*  Scientific  Anter.,'' xxxix.  S. 

Automatic,  J3t>eA  .    .*  "&i0n(t/fc  vlmmcan,'' xli.  278. 
Monkey,  Johnson  (f  Co.*  ''Iron  Age,''^  xxi., March  28, p.  11. 
Screw,  Goes  .    .    .    .  •"  Iron  Age,"''  xxi.,  May  2,  p.  25. 

TVrench  Han'dle.  A  double-arm  wrench  for 
use  with  dies  for  cutting  threads,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

'Wri'ting.  For  restoring  faded  writing.  Brush 
it  over  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide. 

M.  Von  Bibra,  in  the  "Jourrud  <U  Ckimie^'*^  describes  a 
method  of  restoring  the  writing  of  old  manuscripts  and  the 
colors  of  oil  paintmgs  which  have  faded  or  become  discol- 
ored by  age.  For  the  manuscripts,  the  writing  is  treated  with 
recently  prepared  ammonium  sulphide,  and  in  the  courw  of 
a  few  momentf«  the  characters  become  dii»tinctly  vi.iibia  Any 
excess  of  the  reagent  must  be  removed  by  washing  in  cold 
water,  and  the  manuscript  is  then  dried,  either  by  gentle 
heat  or  by  means  of  blotting-paper.  Should  the  chancters  | 
fade  again  after  this  treatment,  they  should  be  submitted 
to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  tannin.    As  it  is  only  in  far 


distant  times  that  carbon  writing  fluids  were  used,  and  as 
nearly  all  the  more  recent  manuscripts  have  been  written  in 
I  gallate  ink,  it  may  be  said  tiuit  .\I.  Yon  Bibra  s  method  can 
be  employed  with  any  writings.  For  the  oil  paintings,  after 
having  dusted  them  with  a  wash  leather,  they  are  washed 
with  a  sponge  and  fresh  water ;  they  are  then  covered  with 
a  solution  of  soap  (the  author  recommends  shaving-soap, 
probably  that  which  is  known  in  France  as  crime  de  savon)^ 
which  is  wiped  off  with  a  brush  after  the  lapse  of  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  when  the  soap  has  been  com- 
pletely  removed  the  painting  is  allowed  to  di?.  It  is  then 
rubbed  with  a  soft  linen  clom  soaked  in  nitro-benxine,  which 
restores  the  luster.  Lastly,  a  little  olive  oil  is  passed  over 
it,  and  it  is  varnished  with  a  white  varnish. 

I  "Wri'ting  Tel'e-graph.  Ck)wper's  writing  tel- 
egraph, unlike  previous  autographic  systems,  does 
not  depend  upon  electro-chemical  decomposition. 
A  pencil  is  moved  at  the  sending  station,  and  at 
the  receiving  station  a  pen  charged  with  ink  de- 
scribes the  same  movements. 

The  sending  apparatus  consists  of  a  pencil  under  which  a 
continuous  band  of  pa,per  is  drawn  by  clockwork.  Attached 
to  the  pencil  are  two  light  rods  placed  at  right  angles  to  one 
another.  When  the  pencil  is  moved,  the  curves  made  in 
forming  the  various  letters  cause  the  ends  of  these  rods  to 
make  a  series  of  lateml  and  longitudinal  movements.  These 
ends  of  the  rod  pass  over  the  ends  of  a  bundle  of  brass 
plates,  connected  each  with  a  resistance  coil,  so  that  their 
movements  over  them  transmit  to  the  dii^tant  station  cur- 
rents of  varying  intensity.  These  are  utilised  at  the  receiv- 
ing station  in  the  following  manner :  There  are  two  strongly 
magnetised  needles  on  delicate  bearings,  forming  movable 
cores  in  coils,  which  are  placed  between  the  poles  of  four 
permanent  magnets.  These  magnetised  needles  are  also 
placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Fastened  to  the  point 
of  eaoh  is  a  thread,  and  these  two  threads  cross  one  another 
and  are  knotted  together  at  the  point  of  intersection.  At 
this  central  point  they  carry  a  tiny  pen,  consisting  of  a  glass 
hair-like  tube  of  syphon  form,  its  upper  end  dipping  into  a 
little  cistern  of  limpid  analine  ink.  A  traveling  slip  of 
paper  passes  slowly  beneath  this  pen.  and  as  it  moves  a 
straight  line  of  ink  is  drawn  upon  it.  But  directly  the 
operator  at  the  sending  station  begins  to  write  with  his  pen- 
cil, the  varying  currents  thus  caused,  in  the  manner  indica- 
ted, impart  varying  degrees  of  strength  to  the  magnets  sur- 
rounding^ the  needles.  The  needles  are  consequently  en- 
dowed with  movements  of  greater  or  less  amplitude.  The 
crossed  threads  are  pulled  by  the  moving  needles,  and  the 
curves  of  the  written  letters  are  reproduced  by  their  com- 
bined action.  By  thit<  machine  the  question  of  .«cnding  au- 
tographic messages,  so  important  in  many  government  and 
commercial  afEain,  has  been  solved  in  a  simple  and  ingen- 
ious manner. 


X. 


Zan'the-ine.  {Chemical.)  A  yellow  substance 
solable  in  water,  which  forms  the  coloring  matter 
of  some  yellow  flowers. 

Xan'thi-an.  A  kind  of  marble  found  near 
Xanthus  in  Asia  Minor. 

Xan'thid.  (Chemical.)  A  supposed  compound 
of  xanthogen  with  some  basiiiable  or  acidiflable 
element 

Xan'thite.  A  mineral  occurring  in  rounded 
grains  and  foliated  masses,  of  a  yellow  color,  and 
translucent,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  mag- 
nesia. 

Xan'tho-oore.  A  mineral  of  a  dull  red  or 
brownish  color,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur,  dr- 
senic,  and  silver. 

Xan'tho-rite.  A  variety  of  allanlte,  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  and  containing  much  water. 

Xe'bea  (Nautical.)  A  small  three  masted 
vessel  u.sed  in  the  Mcditeranean  Sea.  With  a  fair 
wind  in  good  weather,  it  carries  two  large  square 
sails ;  when  close  hauled  it  carries  large  lateen 
sails. 

Xy-lan'thraz.  Wood-coal,  or  charcoal.  So 
called  in  contradistinction  from  mineral  coal. 


Xylite.  (Mineral.)  A  mineral  resembling 
xylotile,of  a  brown  color  and  asbestiform  structure, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  water. 

Xylo-phone.  An  instrument  to  determine 
the  vibrative  properties  of  woods  and  metals. 

M.  Decharme  experimented  a  short  time  ago  on  the  musi- 
cal sounds  given  by  metallic  bars  of  different  metals  having 
the  same  dimensions.  He  has  made  similar  experiments  on 
different  kinds  of  wood.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
the  kinds  of  wood  examined  (38  species  and  14  varieties)  they 
were  all  found  to  give  sounds  comprised  in  the  interval  of 
an  octave.  The  most  grave  sound  is  mUf  given  by  box  ;  the 
highest  miy  given  by  Northern  fir.  M.  Decharme  gives  a 
lii<t  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  different  woods  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  range  of  sounds  from  the  metals  ex- 
tended from  690  vibrations  for  lead  to  2,762  vibrations  for 
aluminum.  Sounds  from  wood  are  comprised  between  those 
for  brass,  1,303.62,  and  aluminum,  2,762.  This  is  no  doubt 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  much  less  range  of  densities  in 
woods  than  in  metals.  Still  there  are  anomalies.  Thus,  the 
willow,  which,  after  the  poplar  and  certain  firs,  was  the 
lightest  of  the  woods  experimented  on,  gives  the  same  note 
(f 0/4)  as  ebony,  which  is  the  heaviest  uter  the  tea  and  the 
palisander.  It  was  difficult  to  appreciate  the  intensity  and 
the  duration  of  the  sounds,  but  palisander,  logwood,  walnut, 
and  acacia  were  in  the  front  rank  in  this  respect.  (The  dura- 
tions of  the  sounds  did  not  exceed  the  fraction  of  a  second 
0.5  to  0.7,  for  the  most  sonorour«  palisander.)  Northern  fir 
and  poplar  had  the  cleareiit  timber. 
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Y.  Or  fork,  for  holding  boring  bars  by  the 
square.    See  alM>  Clamp. 

A  branching  pipe  having  a  bifurcation  like  the 
letter  Y.     See  Branch. 

One  of  the  forked  pieces  that  support  the  pivots 
of  a  transit  instrument,  of  the  telescope,  or  the  the- 
odolite, etc. 

Tarn  As-sort'er.  Fig.  2545  represents  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  assortment  and  graduation  of  yams. 

Fig.  2646. 


Yam  Auorter. 

A  skein  is  placed  in  the  cup  suspended  from  the 
rear  arm  of  the  pointer,  when  the  number  is  imme- 
diately indicated  on  the  (graduated  scale. 

Yarn  Flock'ing  Ma-chine'.  Le  Jacqitard 
gives  a  description  of  an  apparatus  which,  thoujjh 
crude,  is  intended  to  produce  a  new  effect  in  the 
ap|>earauce  of  certain  yarns  for  fancy  goods. 

The  yarn  to  be  manipulated,  according  to  this  pl&n,  is 
poAtted  through  the  ap]HiratUH  before  being  doubled.  One 
thread  pa«.-eK  direct  from  a  cop  or  bobbin,  and  the  other 
through  a  trough  containing  water  or  a  thin  solution  of  size. 
The  latter  in  then  carried  thniugh  a  box,  provided  at  ita 
upper  end  with  a  hopper  filled  with  particles  of  colored  wool, 
briikeu  fllnjr  from  n»g-endi«,  feathers,  or  any  desirable  gul>- 
stauces,  which  are  allowed  to  fall  through  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  upon  a  revolving  fan-wheel  which 
pullf*  it  out  and  di.'iiM^r.xes  it,  throwing  it  upon  the  thread 
paasing  through  the  lower  [)art  of  the  box. 

In  a  modification  of  tliis  arrangement  a  traveling  apron 

Fig.  2546. 


Tarn  Print'ing  Ma-chine'.  A  machine  for 
priming  warps  for  tapestry  carpets.  Short's  pa- 
tent, No.  168,932,  Oct.  19,  1875.  See  Tapestry 
Carpet;  Carpet  Loom. 

7am  Tesf  er.  An  instrument  for  testing  the 
strength  of  yarn.    See  Fig.  2547. 

Fasten  the  foot  a  to  the  floor,  and  the  lega  fig.  2&i7. 
<f  6  to  the  wall,  thus  holding  the  machine 
firmly  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Then 
with  a  yarn  rest,  wind  from  cop  or  bobbii^ 
one  knot  (or  one  teveifth  of  a  hank  or  skein) 
which  equals  120  yardjt.  Carefully  remove 
the  knot  from  the  reel  and  phtce*  it  upon 
the  pins  oppotiitc,  ;?and  h:  then  turn  the 
crank  t  to  the  right  until  the  yam  breaks. 
The  index  point  d  will  then  show  the 
amount  of  stretch  in  inches  and  eighths, 
and  the  upper  index  c  will  also  give  the  ex- 
act breaking  weight  in  pounds  aToirdui>ois. 

The  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  2548, 
has  for  its  object  the  exposure  of  all 
unevenness  in  yam. 

It  comiijits  of  a  bUck  board  turned  by 
a  strap  and  pulley  from  a  liandle,  which 
latter  also  rerolves  a  screw,  upon  which 
slides  a  prong-shaped  guide  lor  directing  the 
vam  as  it  comes  from  the  cop,  bobbin,  or 
hank.  By  the  rerolution  of  this  screw  the 
yarn  is  wound  properly  spaced  upon  the 
black  board,  and  any  uncTenness  may  thus 
be  readily  detected,  as  well  as  all  impuritiefl 
in  the  same. 

The  principle  of  testing  the  eTenness  of 
the  yam  against  black  boards  is  not  unknown 
to  yam  agents)  and  shippers,  but  this  little 
apparatus  seems  to  be  very  handy,  and  to 
have  the  advantage  that  these  boards,  with 
the  yam,  may  be  put  aside  for  ready  reference  when  n> 
quired. 

Fig.  2548. 


Yam  Tester, 


Yam  Flocking  Maehine. 

runs  under  the  threads,  and  carries  anv  superfluotia  flookB 
or  feathers  back  into  the  hopper.  In  this  manner  any  for- 
eipn  substance  may  be  evenly  or  Intermittently  twisted  into 
thoyam. 


Yam  Tester, 

Yarn  Wash'ing  Rollera.      A  machine  with 
two  cast-iron   rollers    turned    perfectly   true  and 
smooth,  working  on  wrought-iron  spindles,  carried 
on  two  cast-iron   standards.     The  pressure  is  ob- 
tained by  compound   levers  and  with  movable 
weij^lits,  so  as  to  vary  the  pressure  as  desired. 
All  the  bearingrs  are  of  gun  metal  and  bored. 

These  machines  are  also  fitted  up  for  steam 
power,  with  stopping  and  starting  gear. 

Yarn  "Wind'er.     Fig.  2549  is  Campbell  & 
Clutes'  yam  winder  for  spinning  machines. 

The  yam  is  condensed  as  it  is  wound  on  the  cone  of  each 
bobbin  by  a  glaw  faced  cop-former  which  leaves  the  yam 
smooth  and  perfect. 

Each  sliding  bobbin  spindle  is  supported  bj  a  sliding 
joumal-uoz  which  is  at  all  times  close  or  adjMant  to  the 
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Fig.  2549. 


i'dm  Wiftfitr. 


baae  of  a  bobbin  on  the  spindle  »o  aa  to  pivrent  the  bobbin 
from  (shaking  and  beating  upon  the  cop-former. 

Kach  sliding  Journal  box,  with  the  bobbin  spindle  and 
bobbin  thereon,  is  pressed  toward  the  cop  former  with  an  ad- 
justable yielding  force,  by  means  of  a  weighted  lever  haviug 
the  weight  adjustable,  so  that  any  desired  degree  of  conden- 
sation and  solidity  can  be  giTen  to  the  yam  wound  on  the 
bobbin  by  simply  setting  the  weight  to  a  giren  point  on  the 
lever. 

"Y  Branch.    A  branch  with  a  divergent  stem. 

"Y  Cross.    A  pipe  with  two  divergent  stems. 

Voke.  Twin  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  that 
tmite  in  their  discharge,  and  which  have  stop  cocka 
that  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  supply. 

( WfiedwrighU)  The  over-lap  lire  holt  washer, 
used  at  the  joints  of  the  felloes. 

The  arch  on  which  the  bell  hangs  and  on  whose 
pivots  it  swingSb 


Yt'trl-a.  ( Chemical. )  A  fine  white  |>owder  or 
earth  without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  having  no  effect  on  vegetable  blues.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  the  protoxide  of  yttrium. 

It  was  discovered  by  Professor  Gadolin  in  1794. 

Yt'tri-um.  A  very  rare  metal  discovered  in 
1828  by  Woehler.  Its  texture  is  scaly,  its  color 
gravish  black,  and  its  luster  perfectly  metallic. 

'S't'tro-ce'rite.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  violet 
blue  color  inclined  to  gray  and  white,  occurring 
very  sparingly  at  Finbo  and  Brodbo,  near  Fahlnn, 
embedded  in  quartz.  It  consists  of  lime,  sexqui- 
oxide  of  cerium,  yttria,  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Yftro-tan'ta-lite.  (Min.)  Columbium  and 
yttrium,  found  in  Sweden.  It  is  found  of  yellow, 
brown,  and  black  colors. 


Zaf'fer.  ( Glass,)  Fr.  zafre,  zaffer,  saffire ;  Sp. 
zafore  ;  It.  zaffera ;  Grer.  zaffer.  Impure  oxide  of 
cobalt ;  residuum  of  treatment  of  cooalt  after  im- 
purities are  driven  off  by  calcination.  Used  as 
blue  color  in  glass-making. 

Z  Crank.  A  form  of  crank  especially  adapted 
to  u.se  where  the  minimum  of  space  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  consideration. 

The  result  is  a  Terr  compact  engine  of  long  stroke,  *he 
height  of  the  engine  being  little  more  than  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinders.  In  small  launches  the  engine  is  placed  under 
the  smoke-box  end  of  the  boiler  (locomotiTe),  so  that  only 
the  space  necefiMiry  for  the  latter  is  required,  the  engine 
being  in  otherwise  unused  npace,  and  its  weight  brought  (o 
the  lowest  position  possible. 

Zinc  Dec'o-ra-ting.  A  chemical  process  for 
covering  zinc  with  colored  coatings  has  lately  been 
described  by  Dr.  L.  Stille. 

The  articles  of  xinc  are  first  brightened  by  scouring  with 
quarti  land,  moistened  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  putting 


them  quickly  in  water  and  then  carefully  wiping  them  dry 
vrith  white  blotting  paper.  To  insure  success,  howcTcr,  it  U 
noce^Miry  to  employ  sine  as  free  as  possible  from  lead,  and 
to  hare  it  as  bright  as  a  mirror.  ^Vhen  these  conditions  are 
fulfllled  the  metal  may  be  coated  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
colors  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  alkaline  tartrate  of  cop< 
per  for  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  of  time,  depending  on  the 
color  that  is  desired. 

Zin'oite.  A  brittle  translucent  mineral  of  a 
deep  red  color,  sometimes  inclining  to  yellowish, 
consisting  chiefly  of  oxide  of  zinc,  out  containing 
also  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

Called  also  red  zinc  ore  and  red  oxide  of  zinc. 

Zinc  Coaf  ing.    On  brass  or  copper. 

The  following  simple  process  Is  recommended  by  Bottger : 
Boil  a  large  excess  of  so-called  sine  dust  some  time,  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  potash,  and  place 
the  copper  or  brass  articles  to  be  coated  in  the  boiling  liquid. 
By  continuing  the  heating,  after  a  few  minutes  a  beautiful, 
mirror-like  film  of  ilnc  will  form  upon  them  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  alkaline  solution,  in  consequence  of  their 
electro-negative  character  In  combination  with  the  sine.    It 
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is  fugvested  that  the  proooM  is  applicmble  to  the  preparation 
of  dbks  for  dr7*piiefl,  uud  ai»o  for  forming  a  lajer  of  torn- 
bac,  by  htfating  a  copper  article  thus  coated,  carefully,  to 
about  248^  to  'JM°  (b<:«t  under  olive  oil),  when  the  sine  will 
unite  with  the  copper  support  to  form  a  gold-tinted  tombac, 
and  the  article  ueed  only  be  quickly  cooled  in  water,  or 
•ome  other  suitable  liquid,  a«  «oon  as  the  desired  color  is 
apparent. 

Zinc  Me'thyL  A  Tolatile  liquid  consistiDg  of 
two  equivalents  of  carbon,  three  of  hydrogen,  and 
one  of  zinc.  It  takes  fire  bpontaneouslj  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  It^  vapors  are  very  poi- 
sonous. 

Zin'co-graph'io  Cop'T-ing  Pro'cess.  In 
the  Beij^an  "'hullttin  du  Mus4f€,"  M.  Uannot  de- 
scribes the  following  new  autographic  process :  — 

The  writing  or  drawing  i«  made  upon  any  kind  of  paper, 
which  should,  however,  not  )je  very  thick.  A  special  ink  is 
umhI,  cumpoMMi  of  gum  ambic  or  gelatine  }  oz.,  water  satu- 
rated with  bichromate  of  potafh,  1  quart,  and  sufficient  In- 
dia ink  to  color  the  whole.  The  gum  is  fln't  Oi^tsolTed  in 
the  .Holution  and  the  ink  iifierwardii  added.  The  preparation 
mu^t  be  kept  shelt4>rc«l  from  the  light,  and  when  used  a  por- 
tion f<hould  be  ptjured  out  iu  au  inkiitand  of  black  glass. 
When  the  drawing  is  finished  it  is  exposed  to  light,  whereby 
the  lines  are  rendered  insoluble. 

A  plate  of  zinc  or  a  stone  is  then  prepared  and  polished 
with  emery ,  and  the  drawing  is  placed  upon  it  face  down- 
ward. Above  the  latter  is  laid  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with 
Eum  arabic,  and  above  this  two  or  three  sheets  of  dampened 
lotting  paper.  The  whole  is  then  pre^MHl.  The  moisture 
in  the  blotting  pai>er  reaches  the  gummed  ptper,  and  the 
gum,  dis(«olved,  traverses  the  aut<igruphic  jHiper  and  affert^i 
the  zinc  or  stone  everywhere  except  where  the  insoluble 
lines  of  the  design  have  prevented  its  passage.  A  roller  of 
greaj>y  ink  may  then  be  passed  over  the  plate,  and  the  g^rease 
will  adhere  only  to  the  lines  which  are  not  covered  with 
moisture.     Priuiiug  is  then  done  iu  the  usual  way. 

Zin-oog'ra-phy.  En^ving  on  zinc  in^  the 
style  of  wootl-cutP,  as  also  in  the  use  of  the  litho- 
graphic stone,  and  taking  impressions  therefrom. 

In  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Bolas.F.  C.  8.,  the  following  simple  proces.s  in 
zincoKniphy  is  describe*! :  Zincography,  he  said,  is  similar 
to  lithoj^raphy,  except  that  a  zinc  plate  is  employed  in  the 
place  (»f  the  lithnjtniphlc  stone.  The  so-called  transfer  paper 
is  merely  a  nKxlerately  fine  paper  which  has  been  brushed 
over,  on  one  side,  wifh  a  mucilaginou.-*  mixture,  prepared  by 
boiling  togetluT  the  following.  Water,  1,0  0  parts;  starch, 
100  parts  ;  jrainlx.j^e,  0  parts  :  glue,  1  i^art.  This  part  is  writ- 
ten upon  with  the  onlinnry  conimerrial  lithojjrnipliic  writing 
ink,  which  lias  been  rubbed  up  with  water  like  an  artist's 
water-color.  The  writing  being  dry,  it  is  necessary  to  moist^jn 
somewhat  the  back  of  the  transfer  by  means  of  a  damp 
sponge  ;  after  which  it  is  laid  face  downward  on  a  ^heet  of 
ordinary  roofing  zinc,  which  has  been  previously  cleaned  by 
means  of  emery  cloth.  Both  being  now  passed  together 
under  the  roller  of  a  small  press,  the  transfer  adhere-?  to  the 
metal  plate  ;  but  on  damping  the  back  of  the  paper  it  be- 
comes eaxily  removnble,  leaving  the  writing  on  the  zinc. 
The  face  of  the  zinc  plate  is  now  gently  rul>bed  over  with 
mucilfi>;c  of  gum  ambic,  which  is  all  the  better  for  being 
slightly  sour,  and  the  excess  of  gum  having  been  sponginl 
off,  an  india-rubber  inking  roller,  charired  with  onlinary 
printer's  ink,  is  passed  over  the  still  damp  zinc  ytlate  a  few 
times.     The  iuk  takes  only  on  the  lines  of  the  transferred 


writing,  and  it  ia  now  merely  neeeaemrj  to  lay  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  on  the  plate  and  to  paea  both  thioagb  the  pre»s 
to  obtain  an  imprearion, — an  eza^  rqRodnction  of  the 
original  writing. 

Any  number  of  eopies  can  be  printed  by  npeating  the 
operations  of  damping  and  inking.  The  zineo^raphic  pro- 
cess,  thus  simplified,  is  rapid,  eoonomieal,  and  within  xht 
reach  of  every  one. 
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Zinc  Coror-ing. 

The  "  Tetkautlogisu  "  gives  the  following  process  for  per- 
manently coloring  sine.  The  metal  must  be  qait«  pure,  ss 
must  also  the  materials  of  which  the  following  bath  is  axsi- 
poeed  :  Tartrate  de  cuivre,  dO  grains  ;  potaaee  caustiqoe.  ¥) 
grains  ;  ean  dlstill^e,  400  grains.  After  being  submitted  for 
two  minutes  to  the  action  of  this  bath,  the  sine  takc^  a 
violet  tint ;  after  three  minntee*  immersion  it  becomes  a 
deep  blue  ;  in  four  and  a  half  minutes,  green ;  in  dx  aui  a 
half  minutes,  purple. 

The  "  MetaUarbeittr  "  give*  the  following  radpe  for  giving 
bright  colors  to  linc :  The  objects  to  be  colored  are  first  thor- 
oughly brightened  by  rubbing  with  sand  and  moineniog 
with  hydrochlcoic  acid,  which  is  rapidly  washed  off  with 
water.  In  order  to  be  succeesf  ul  it  is  necessary  to  use  tine 
free  from  lead.  The  colors  are  produced  according  .to  neces- 
sity by  dipping  the  object  for  a  certain  varyix^  length  of 
time  in  a  solution  of  tartiate  of  copper  and  alkali. 

Zinc  Pla'ting. 

As  nickelizing  is  replacing  silvering  in  some  cases,  so  there 
are  some  where  nickelixing  may  be  itself  replaced  for  many 
articles  of  small  value,  such  as  pins,  particularly  if  tb<7 
contain  copper.  The  manipulation  is  very  simple.  Coar^ 
rasped  or  granulated  sine  is  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  mix- 
ture of  three  parts  by  weight  of  sal-ammoniac  and  ten  of 
water ;  the  objects  axe  immersed  and  stirred  with  a  linc  rod. 
The  deposit  is  sUvery  bright,  and  resists  mechanical  action 
as  well  as  a  coating  of  nickeL  The  prooeas  can  be  recom- 
mended for  goods  which  are  meant  for  a  second  coating  of 
some  other  metal,  since  any  other  is  easily  deposited  upaa 
zinc. 

Zinc  Pow'der. 

A  powder  which  is  now  coodderably  used  in  the  arts,  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  sine,  40  parts ;  lead,  2.5  ;  cadmium, 
4  ;  sine  oxide,  60 ;  sine  carbonate,  2.6,  with  some  tracer  of 
non-metallic  dust.  Ab  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  vessels  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  and  ought  never  to  be  stowed  where  it 
cannot  be  readily  removed.  When  it  b  slightly  moistened 
with  water  it  becomes  spontaneooBly  inflammable. 

Zo'o-gy'ro-BCope.  A  modi6cation  and  am- 
plification of  the  eootrope,  in  which  a  series  of  snc- 
ceeding  instantaDeons  photographs  of  an  animal  (a 
horse,  for  instance)  in  motion  are  placed  on  a  cir- 
cular rotating  glass,  the  photographs  being  alter- 
nately illuminated  by  an  oxy hydrogen  lantern  as 
the  glass  turns,  throwing  a  single  continuous,  yet 
ever  changing,  picture  upon  the  screen. 

While  the  separate  pnotographs  had  shown  the 
successive  positions  of  a  trotting  or  running  horse, 
in  making  a  single  stride,  the  zoogyroscope  appar- 
ently throws  upon  the  screen  the  living,  moving 
I  animal. 
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